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VOLUME   LXIII 


(FOR  THREE  MONTHS   ENDING   DECEMBER  27,  1919) 


A 

Date 

Accidents  decreasing Oct.   25 

Actor-Managers Nov.    1 

Afghanistan  uprising Nov.  15 

Africa,  Trade  in  South Nov.    1 

Agriculture  crop  rcports,Dcpt.  of  .Nov.    1 

Air  and  surgery,  Moist Dec.  20 

currents  and  city  streets. . .  .Dec.  27 

race.  Transcontinental Nov.    1 

service  appropriation  refusedNov.  22 

travel,  Sensations  of Nov.  15 

Airplane  hangar Dec.  20 

inspection Dec.  20 

Airplanes,  Demand  for Oct.    11 

Albania  (map) Oct.     4 

Albanians  in  United  States Oct.    18 

Albert  in  United  States,  King.  .  .Dec.  13 

Alcohol  for  industrial  use Dec.     6 

Alcott  on  London  stage,  Louisa.  .Dec.  20 

Alden,  Henry  Mills Oct.   25 

Allen's   volunteer   miners.    Gov- 
ernor   Dec.  27 

Alsace-Lorraine,  German  plots  inDec.  27 

America,  Ibafiez  on Nov.  22 

Japan  on Dec.  13 

rejects  Treaty Nov.  22 

Nov.  29 

American  aid,  Europe  needs.  .  .  .Dec.  27 
in  French  rebuilding.  ,  .Dec.  20 

cemeteries  in  France Nov.    8 

drive.  War-plans  for Dec.  27 

Legion Nov.  29 

Commander .Dec.  20 

Warning  to Dec.  27 

vs.  French  industry Dec.  20 

"X  Army"  ruse Dec.     6 

Americans  and  Britishers Oct.    11 

in  Germany,  Germanized. .  .Nov.    1 

Wells  criticizes Dec.  27 

America's  literary  future Dec.  13 

militarism,  Japan  on Dec.    6 

Andes  railway Nov.  22 

Animal  characteristics Dec.     6 

Antranik,  Armenian  leader Dec.  20 

Arch  controversy,  Vi(;tory Dec.     6 

Argentine,  Eating  in  the Nov.    8 

Armenian  appeal Dec.  27 

leader  Antranik Dec.  20 

Armor,  Finest  suit  of Nov.    8 

Army,  Disease  in Oct.  25 

officers  in  service Nov.    1 

Retiring  disabled Dec.  27 

ordnance  base  at  Mehun.  .  .Oct.    11 
plans  for  American  drive.  .  .Dec.  27 

reenli.stment Nov.  22 

uniforms  baled Oct.   18 

Art  patron,  C.  L.  Freer  as Oct.   18 

Artificial  vs.  natural.  Interest  in. Dec.  27 

Ashford,  Barrie  and  Daisy Nov.    1 

Asia,  European  relations  wit  !i .  .  .  Nov.    1 
Astor  in  Parliament,  Lady Dec.  13 

Viscount  William  W Nov.    S 

Astronomer  on  external  galaxies.  Dec.  13 
Auer  cult,  Leopold Nov.    1 
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INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS 

Date     Page 

Australian  short  stories Oct.    11  30 

Australia's  soldier-citizens Oct.   25  24 

Austria,  Conditions  in Nov.    1  21 

Automobile  thieves Nov.    1  83 

Automobiles  inaccessible Oct.   25  28 

Aviation,  High Oct.   25  50 

Aviator,  B.  W.  Maynard .Nov.    1  19 

Aviators,  Records  of  American.  .Nov.    8  64 


B 

Balkan  problem Nov. 

Baltic,  German  army  in  the.  .  .  .Oct. 

....Oct. 

Bamboo  in  United  States Oct. 

Bank  case,  Fargo Nov. 

Dec. 

Barrie  and  Daisy  Ashford Nov. 

Bath,  Electricity  in  the Oct. 

Bear  hunting,  White Dec 

Belgian  King  in  United  States .  .  Dec. 

Belgians,  Protestant Dec. 

Belgium-Holland    controversy 

(map) Oct. 

reviving Oct. 

Belgium's  colonial  wealth. .....  .Nov. 

industrial  recovery  (map) .  .  .Nov. 
Berger,  Congress  expells  Victor.  .Nov. 

"Big  Bertha" .  .Dec. 

"Block"  social  work D(>c. 

Bolivia's  Andes  railway Nov. 

Bolshevik  atrocities Dec. 

publications,  American Nov. 

Shakespeare's  first Nov. 

Bolsheviki,  American Nov. 

Bolshevism,  American Nov. 

and  American  labor Oct. 

Foch  on Dec. 

in  Hungary,  White Dec. 

prohibition Nov. 

Spargo  on Dec. 

vs.  SociaHsm Oct. 

Bolt,  Wedge Dec. 

Book,  Costliest Nov. 

Books  for  children Nov. 

It  u 

in  war-time Dec. 

Juvenile Nov. 

Books,  Recent: 

American       Foreign       Trade 
(Pepper) Nov. 

American  Front,  The  (Peix- 
otto) Dec. 

American  Painting  and   Its 
Tradition  (Van  Dyke) .  .  .  Dec. 

American  Red  Cross  in  the 
Great  War  (Davison) ....  Dec. 

Animism  (Gilmore) Dec. 

Army  and  Religion  (Lynch). Dec. 

Army  Behind  the  Army,  The 
(Powell) Dec. 

Arrow  of  Gold,  The  (Conrad).Oct. 

Art  and  the  Great  War  (Gal- 
latin)  Dec.  13 

Ben  the  Battle  Horse  (Dycr)Nov. 
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Books,  Recent:  Date     Page 

Bill  Sewall's  Story  of  T.  R. 

(Sewall) Dec.  27  116 

Blind  Alley  (George) Oct.    1 1     75 

Book  of  a  Naturahst,  The  /  Dec.     6     80 

(Hudson) \  Dec.  13     46 

Book      of      Bravery,      The 

(Lanier) Nov.    8     47 

Books  in  the  War  (Koch) .  .  .  Dec.  6  56 
Boy  Scouts'  Book  of  Stories 

(Mathiews) Nov.    8     47 

Boy  Vigilantes  of   Belgium 

(Walsh) Nov.  29     86 

Boys'   Airplane   Book,    The 

(Collins) Nov.    8    44 

Children's    Fairyland,    The 

(Olcott) Nov.    8     47 

Children's  Life  of  the  Bee, 

The  (Maeterhnck) Nov.    8     47 

Children's  Plays  (Skinner).. Nov.  8  47 
Chri.stopher  and  Columbus. Oct.  11  70 
Chronicles  of  America  (John- 
son)  Dec.  13     48 

Conrad    in    Quest    of    His 

Youth  (Merrick) Oct.   11     67 

Daddy  Pat  of  the  Marines 

(Evans) Nov.    8     44 

Emancipation  of  Massachu- 
setts (Adams) Dec.  27  118 

Fairy      Detective,      The 

(Hughes) ;Nov.    8     44 

Fifty  Years  of  Europe  1870- 

1919  (Hazen) Dec.  13     46 

For  Days  and  Days(W>Tine)Nov.  29  86 
Frederick  the  Great,  Life  of 

(Young). Dec.  27  122 

From  Midshipman  to  Rear- 

Admiral  (Fiske) Dec.  13     45 

Full-Back  Foster  (Barbour). Nov.  8  44 
Gay-Dombeys,  The  (John- 
ston)  Oct.   11     74 

Golden    Age    of    Authors  /  Dec.  13    45 

(Ellsworth) 1  Dec.  27  126 

Government  Organization  in 

War  -  Time      and      After 

(Willoughby) Nov.  15     83 

Great  Hunger,  The  (Bojer).Oct.  11  68 
Happy]  End,   The   (Herges- 

hcimer)    Oct.   1 1     67 

Heart    of    Pinocchio,     The 

(Nipotc) Nov.    8     47 

Hilltop  Troop,  The  (Pier) .  .  Nov.  8  47 
His  Wife's  Job  (Mason) .  .  .  .Oct.  11  75 
History  of  the  United  States 

from  Hayes  to  McKinley, 

1877-1896  (Rhodes) Dec.  13     48 

India's     Silent     Revolution 

(Fisher) Nov.    1     56 

Intervention  in  Mexico  (In- 

man) Oct.   25     46 

Joan  of  Arc  (Richards) Nov.    8     47 

Journal   of   a    Disappointed 

Man  (Barbellion) Oct.    11     73 

La.st  Four  Months:  How  the 

War  Was  ^^■oM  (MauriceVDec.   i:!      46 
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Books,  Recent:  Date    Page 

Last      of      the      Mohicans 

(Cooper) Nov.    8     44 

Leaders  to  Liberty  (Wade) .  Nov.  29     86 

Letters  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  (Gosse  and 
Wise) Nov.  29     77 

Life  and   Letters   of  James 

Monroe  Taylor  (Haight)..  Dec.  27  125 

Life  of  Frederick  the  Great 

(Young) Dec.  27  122 

Life  of  the  Party,The(Cobb)Oct.   11     70 

Loiterer  in  New  England,  A 

(Henderson) Dec.  13     46 

Love-Stories  (Rinehart) Oct.    11     70 

Ma  Pettengill  (.Wilson) Oct.    1 1     70 

Maeterlinck's    Dogs    (Mae- 

terhnck) Dec.  13     46 

Main    Currents   of   Spanish 

Literature  (Ford) Dec.  13     45 

Man  to  Man  (Leitch) Dec.    6     60 

Man   Who   Couldn't-  Sleep, 

The  (Stringer) Oct.    11     77 

McCormack,  John:  His  Own 

Life  Story  (Key) Dec.  13     46 

Mountain    Paths    (Maeter- 

hnck) Dec.  13     46 

Musical    Memories    (Saint- 

Siiens) Dec.  13     48 

My  Recollections  (Masse- 
net)  Dec.  13     46 

New    Words    Self-Defined 

(Smith) Dec.  27  128 

News    from    Notown    (Per- 

Idns) Nov.    8     47 

Old  New  England  Doorways 

(Robinson) Oct.   11     28 

Oranges        and        Lemons 

(Wemyss) Oct.   11     75 

Orient  Pohcy  of  the  United 

States  (Chung) Oct.    11     77 

Our  Greatest  Battle  (Palmcr)Dec.  13     48 

Paris  of  the  Novelists,  The 

(Maurice) Dec.  13     46 

Prefaces  (Marquis) Nov.  22     81 

Remaking  of  a  Mind,  The 

(DeMan) Dec.  13     45 

Reynard  the  Fox  (Masefield)Dec.  13     46 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  /  Dec.  13     48 
(Thayer) \  Dec.  27  114 

Roosevelt  His  Life,  Mean- 
ing, and  Messages  (Griff- 
ith and  Thwing) Nov.  15     82 

Roosevelt,  Impressions  of  /  Dec.  13     45 
Theodore  (Abbott) 1  Dec.  27  114 

Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  j  Oct.   18     48 
Children,  Theodore \  Nov.    8     47 

Rosemary Greenaway(Gray)Nov.    8     44 

Russian  Pendulum:  Autoc- 
racy, Democracy,  Bolshe- 
vism (BuUard) Dec.  13     45 

Saint's     Progress     (Gals- 
worthy)  Oct.   11     74 

Social  Plays  of  Arthur  W^ing 

Pinero." Dec.  13     48 

Sun  of  Quebec,  The   (Alts- 

heler) Nov.    8     44 

Swinburne,  Letters  of  Al- 
gernon Charles  (Gosse  and 
Wise) Nov.  29     77 

Tales    of    Secret    Egypt 
■  (Rohmer) Oct.   11     77 

Taylor,  Life  and  Letters  of 

James  Monroe  (Haight).  .Dec.  27  125 

Twelve  Men  (Dreiser) Oct.   11     73 

Uncle    Sam:    Fighter     (Du 

Puy) Nov.    8     44 

Undying  Fire,  The  (Wells) . .  Oct.   11     68 

Vinegar  Saint,  The(Mearns). Oct.   11     75 

White  Shadows  in  the  South 

Seas  (O'Brien) Dec.  27  127 

Who  Are  the  Slavs?  (Rado- 

savljevich) Nov.  29    83 

Wigwam      Wonder      Tales 

(Thompson) Nov.    8    47 

Wanderings    in    the    Orient 

(Reese) Dec.    6    93 

Ward,    Artemus    (Charles 

Farrar  Browne)  (Seitz). .  .Dec.  13     48 

Young    IVLarooners    on    the 

Florida  Coast  (Goulding) .  Nov.    8    44 


Books,  Recent:  Date 

Young     Russian     Corporal, 

The  (logolevitch) Nov.    8 

Young  Visiters,  The(Ashford)Nov.    1 
Boston  Svmphony  Orchestra. . .  .  Dec.     6 

....Dec.  20 

Bridges,  Pontoon Oct.   25 

under  w'ater Oct.   11 

Britain  abandons  Russia Dec.  27 

Candy  in Dec.  13 

American  prohibitionist  in.  .Oct.    18 

..Nov.  29 
..Dec.    6 

War-time  insane  in Nov.  15 

Britain's  partiality  to  Islam Nov.  15 

British  and  American  character- 
istics  Oct.    11 

writers Nov.  15 

dominions Dec.  20 

in  Persia Oct.    .4 

navy,  Canada  and Dec.  20 

political  difficulties Nov.    1 

railway  strike .Oct.   18 

Budget  bill Oct.   25 

Buenos  Aires,  Eating  in Nov.    8 

Buffaloes  increasing Dec.  13 

Bulgarian  peace  treat  y  (map) .  .  .  Nov.  29 

Bulgaria's  penalty Oct.     4 

Burbage,  Richard Nov.  15 

Burch,  Bishop  Charles  S Oct.   11 

Business  failures Oct.     4 

C 

Cade,  Bolshevik,  Jack Nov.  29 

Canada  and  British  Navy Dec.  20 

Canada's  conmiercial  progress. .  .  Dec.  27 
soldier  gratuity  denied.  .  .  .Dec.     6 

United  Farmers Nov.  22 

war-loans Dec.  27 

Candy  in  Britain Dec.  13 

Cannan,  Gilbert Nov.  15 

Carranza,  Venustiano Oct.   25 

Carrel,  Alexis Dec.  27 

Catholic  Movement,   Protestant 

on Dec.  13 

Cats  as  gas  detectors Dec.    6 

Cement  to  preserve  piles Dec.  13 

Cemeteries  in  Franco,  American. Oct.   18 

.Nov.    8 

Cereal  production Nov.  15 

Chester,  Pa.,  community  service. Nov.  15 
Chesterton  on  Scots'  humor ....  Dec.     6 

Children,  Books  for Nov.    8 

Nov.  29 

need  aid,  World's Dec.  27 

China,  Health  campaign  in Nov.    8 

China's  human  hair  crop Dec.  20 

industrial  development Nov.  22 

internal  difficulties Nov.  29 

leader  Ma  Chun Dec.  20 

Chinese  in  United  States Nov.    1 

Christianity  in  India Oct.   25 

Christianity,' Japan  on  American. Nov.    1 

Church  and  humor Oct.   11 

French  Protestant Nov.  22 

in  Russia Dec.  13 

ministers,  Anglo-American.  .Oct.   18 

..Oct.   25 

salaries Nov.    1 

of  England  and  war-debt. .  .Nov.  22 

Soldiers  and Dec.  20 

City  dwellers'  immunity Oct.   25 

Civil  War,  Extravogance  after.    Dec.  13 

Clark  industrial  plan Dec.  20 

Clothes,  Care  of Dec.  20 

Clothing,  How  to  choose Oct.     4 

Coal  by-products Nov.  15 

conservation Dec.  20 

dust  and  oil  fuel Nov.    1 

miners.  Life  of Nov.  29 

union Nov.  22 

operators  profiteering Dec.     6 

production Nov.  22 

strike.     See  Strikes. 

Coffee  consumption Dec.     6 

Cold,  Catching Dec.  13 

Collars,  Evolution  of Dec.  13 

Collective  bargaining Nov.    1 

College  salaries Nov.    8 

women Oct.  11 
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Date     Page 

Colleges,  Denominational Oct.   18  31 

Colonial  love-story Dec.  27  89 

Community  service Nov.  15  34 

social  work Dec.    6  34 

Compensation  and  disease.  Work- 
men's  Dec.  13  110 

Conscientious  objectors,  Jailed.  .Nov.    1  34 

Coolidge,  Governor  Calvin Nov.  15  14 

Nov.  29  44 

Cotton-fields,  Outlaw Dec.  20  28 

Courts,  American Nov.    8  19 

Cowboy  comedian Nov.  15  60 

Cows,  Age  of Nov.    8  29 

"Crime  wave,"  causes Dec.  27  14 

Crop  reports Nov.    1  27 

Czecho-Slovak  llepubhc Dec.  13  24 

cooperative  societies Nov.    8  22 

Czecho-Slovakia's  neighbors.  .  .  .Oct.   11  22 


D 

Damascus,  Lawrence  captures. . .  Dec. 

D'Annunzio,  Gabriele Oct. 

and  Fiume Oct. 

Dayhght  saving Nov. 

Dec. 

Dead  Sea  power  project Dec. 

Deaf,  Aids  for Oct. 

Democrats,  Friction  among Nov. 

Disease  and  city  dwellers Oct. 

workmen's  compensation .  Dec. 

Oriental Nov. 

Diseases,  Incurable Dec. 

Preventing  epidemic Nov. 

Dock,  Floating  dry Dec. 

Doctors,  Telephone  exchange  for. Dec. 
D'Oher,  Col.  Frankhn  .........  Dec. 

Doorways,  Old.' Oct. 

Drinking,  Effects  of Nov. 

Drug  propaganda Oct. 

Drury,  E.  C Nov. 

Dry  dock.  Floating Dec. 

Dyes,  Chemistry  of Oct. 

Dyeing  uniforms Oct. 

E 

Earthquake  warnings Oct. 

Eating  between  meals Dec. 

Ebert,  Frau  Friedrich Oct. 

Editors,  How  to  approach.  ....  .Oct. 

Educational  Articles: 

Albania Oct. 

Albanians  in  United  States.  .Oct. 

Chinese  in  United  States.  .  .Nov. 

Hollanders  in  America Dec. 

Indians  in  United  States.  .  .Dec. 

Japanese  in  United  States .  .  Nov. 

Negroes  in  America Dec. 

Persia Dec. 

Portuguese  in  America Nov. 

Roumanians  in  United  StatesOct. 

Russians  in  America Nov. 

Swiss  in  United  States Oct. 

Uki'ainians  in  America Nov. 

Einstein's  theory  of  light  gravi- 
tation  Dec. 

Electric  motor-car Nov. 

Electric  oil  finder Oct. 

Nov. 

Electricity  in  the  bath Oct. 

Elevators    operated    by    switch- 
board   Nov. 

Eliot,  Rehgion  of  George.  .....  .Dec. 

EUis  Island  investigation Dec. 

Engine,  Still Oct. 

England  and  war-debt.  Church  of  .Nov. 
English  critic  on  Morlcy Oct. 

rectory.  Mystery  of Dec. 

speech.  Bettering Nov. 

Epidemics,  Preventing Nov. 

Europe  needs  American  aid Dec. 

Dec. 

European  relations  with  Asia. . .  .Nov. 

Exchange,  Foreign Oct. 

Dec. 

Exercise,  Motoring  as Nov. 

Export  and  prices Oct. 

Exports  to  suit  buyer Dec. 

Extravagance  after  Civil  War. .  .Dec. 

and  prices Dec. 
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Date  Page 

Eye-glasses,  Care  of Oct..    18  24 

Eyes,  Color  of Dec.  27  103 

F 

I'actory  plan,  Clark Dec.  20  123 

Fairy-tales Nov.  29  32 

Fargo  Scandinavian-American  /  Nov.    1  44 

Bank \  Dec.  20  48 

Farmer  and  prices Dec.  20  18 

labor Dec.     6  18 

Farms,  Gambling  in Dec.  13  54 

Women  on Oct.   25  68 

Dec.  20  74 

Finances,  European Dec.  27  16 

Finger-print  testimony Oct.    18  22 

Fires,  Clouds  from  forest Nov.    8  26 

Forest Oct.   11  27 

Fiume.     See  Italy.                    _ 
Foch   on   Bolshevism   and   Ger- 
mans  Dec.  20  86 

Food  between  Meals Dec.  27  94 

cost .  .  .Oct.    11  94 

Foreign  currency,  Investing  in.  .Dec.  27  140 

exchange Oct.   18  21 

Dec.    6  17 

trade,  America's Oct.     4  81 

Forest  fires Oct.   11  27 

Clouds  from Nov.    8  26 

Fossil,  Moropus Dec.  27  94 

Framingham,  Mass.,  health  town .  Nov.  29  29 

.       "  34 

France  and  Belgium  cooperate.  .Nov.  22  25 

German  plots  in Dec.  27  22 

Postwar Oct.   11  42 

Race  suicide  in Nov.  15  .27 

ready  for  tourists Dec.  20  80 

Freer,  Charles  L Oct.   18  28 

French  and  German  lotteries ....  Nov.  29  73 

children.  Scrap-books  for .  .  .  Nov.    1  35 

Protestantism .  .Nov.  22  34 

rebuilding,  American  aid  in .  Dec.  20  27 

vs.  American  industry Dec.  20  61 

Frick,  Henry  Clay Dec.  20  44 

art  collection Dec.  20  29 

Frisbie,  CO Nov.    8  58 

Fuel,  Oil  and  coal-dust Nov.    1  28 

G 

Gambhng,  Land Dec.  13  54 

Gary,  Judge.     See  Steel  Strike. 

Gas-  and  steam-engine Oct.   18  25 

HeHum Oct.   11  23 

German  and  French  lotteries. . .  .Nov.  29  73 

army  in  Baltic Oct.   18  14 

Oct.   25  23 

child  training,  Harden  on. .  .Nov.  15  52 

children.  Saving Dec.  13  34 

language,  Lutherans  and.  .  .Oct.     4  34 

opera  in  United  States Nov.    8  30 

plots  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  . .  .Dec.  27  22 

repubUc  t's.  monarchy Nov.    8  21 

Dec.  20  21 

trade Nov.    8  74 

League  against Nov.    8  17 

Germanized  Americans  in   Ger- 
many   Nov.    1  64 

Germans'  "Big  Bertha" Dec.     6  25 

Foch  on ■ Dec.  20  86 

Plans  for  American  drive  on. Dec.  27  87 

recovering  rapidly Nov.  22  59 

G(!rmany  fears  winter Oct.   18  19 

rebels  against  procotol Dec.  20  14 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to-day Oct.     4  29 

Gold  and  silver  output Oct.  25  41 

Good  Bill,  The Oct.   25  18 

(h-ape-seed  oil Dec.  27  100 

Gun,  " Big  Bertha" Dec.     6  25 

"Gunite"  to  preserve  piles Dec.  13  26 

H 

Hair  crop,  China's Dec.  20  62 

cuts,  Pohsh  hygienic Nov.  29  27 

Haiti Oct.     4  54 

HaLsey,  Francis  Whiting Dec.  13  31 

Hangar,  Airplane Dec.  20  141 

Harden  on  German  child-traiaingNov.  15  52 

Health  education Dec.  20  106 

towns Nov.  29  29 

"     "  34 

Hearst  and  Democratic  party. .  .Nov.  15  19 


Date     Page 

Helium Oct.    11  23 

Higginson,  Henry  L Dec.     6  30 

Will  of ...Dec.  20  30 

Hohenzollern  in  Holland,  Fried- 
rich Nov.    1  50 

HohenzoUern's  guilt,  Wilhelm. .  .Dec.  20  16 

Hohenzollerns  regain  power.  Can. Nov.    8  21 
Holland-Belgium    controversy 

(map) Oct.     4  16 

Hollanders  in  America Dec.     6  40 

Hospitals  and  prohibition Dec.  27  25 

Howe  investigated,  F.  C Dec.  13  17 

on  reUgion,  Ed Dec.     6  35 

Humor  and  church Oct.   11  34 

Hungary,  Conditions  in Nov.    1  21 

White  Bolshevism  in Dec.  20  66 

Hygiene,  Education  in Dec.  20  106 

Hymnal,  No  revised Nov.    8  35 

I 

I.  W.  W.,  Government  raids  on. Nov.  22  15 

Ibiiiiez  on  America Nov.  22  30 

Immigration  investigation Dec.  13  17 

India,  Christianity  in Oct.   25  36 

Exports  to Dec.  20  106 

Mohammedans  of Nov.  15  36 

Self-government  in Dec.  20  23 

Indian  and  white  marriages Dec.  20  64 

Indians,  Seminole Oct.   25  58 

India's  silent  revolution Nov.    1  56 

Industrial  democracy Dec.    6  60 

Dec.  27  80 

management,  Leverhulme  onDec.  13  92 

plan,  Clark Dec.  20  123 

results  of  war Dec.  20  136 

Industry,  Safety  in Dec.  20  120 

Women  in  machine Dec.  13  98 

Influenza Oct.    11  26 

Insane  in  Britain,  War-time.  .  .  .I^ov.  15  28 

Insurance  war-risk. Dec.  20  98 

International  Labor  Conference. Nov.  15  16 

.Dec.  20  20 

"International  Mind" Nov.  15  35 

Invention,  Cooperative Oct.     4  27 

Inventions  needed Dec.  13  29 

Investing  in  foreign  currency.  .  .Dec.  27  140 

Iron  and  steel,  War-prices  of.  .  .Oct.   11  92 

Iron  dust  in  streets Nov.  29  25 

gi-ows,  Cast Oct.   25  26 

"  Islam  a  Challenge  to  Faith  "...  Nov.  15  36 

Italy,  Fiume  and Oct.   11  17 

"  19 

J 

Jackson,  "Stonewall" Dec.  27  78 

Japan  and  Korea Oct.   25  23 

next  war Nov.    8  24 

Siberia Nov.  15  21 

misunderstood Dec.    6  24 

on  America Dec.  13  22 

on  American  Christianity. .  .  Nov.    1  36 

militarism Dec.     6  23 

Senate Oct.     4  19 

Japanese  in  United  States Nov.    8  40 

laimching  ceremony Nov.    1  79 

Japan's  navy Dec.  27  23 

"Pan-Asian  dream" Oct.   11  20 

Jenkins's  arrest  in  Mexico,  W.  O.Dec.  13  11 

Jews,  Sargent  offends Nov.    1  30 

Split  among  English Nov.  29  36 

Johnson,  "Pussyfoot"  W.  E Oct.    18  52 

....Nov.  29  22 

....Dec.     6  47 

Jones,  RepubUc  of Dec.  27  56 

Judicial  system.  Our Nov.    8  19 


K 

Kansas's  volunteer  miners Dec.  27 

Kelp,  Hai'vesting Dec.  13 

Knights  of  Columbus Nov.    8 

Korea,  Japan  and Oct.   25 

Kramer,  John  V Dec.  20 

Kreisler,  Americans  and Dec.  27 

Kropotkin  on  Russia Nov.  15 

L 

Labor  accidents  and  diseases. . . .  Dec.  13 
after  Civil  War Dec.  13 


44 
103 
34 
23 
52 
30 
24 


109 
59 


Dat 

Labor,  and  farmers Dec. 

and  industrial  democracy. .  .Dec. 

...Dec. 

and  "Reds" Oct. 

conditions,  American Nov. 

Nov. 

conference,  International.  .  .Nov. 

...Dec. 

Men  at Nov. 

party,  National Dec. 

President  on Dec. 

Six-hour  day  for Dec. 

union,  Miners' Nov. 

unions  and  private  labor .  .  .  Nov. 
See  also  Strikes. 

Labor's  "bill  of  rights" Dec. 

conference  with  Capital ....  Nov. 

right  to  strike Nov. 

Land-gambhng  in  Middle  West .  .  Dec. 

La  Presse  de  Paris Dec. 

Late  hours ". Dec. 

Lawrence,  Col.  Thomas  E Dec. 

Law,  Rodman Nov. 

League  of  Nations,  Japan  on. .  .  .Oct. 

Persia  and Oct. 

Preachers  for Nov. 

United  States  and Nov. 

See  also  Treaty. 
Leverhulme  on  industrial  man- 
agement   Dec. 

Liquor,  Effects  of Nov. 

Light,  Gravitation  of Dec. 

Lille,  Needy  children  of Dec. 

"Lincoln,"   Drinkwater's Oct. 

in  Manchester Oct. 

memorial  on  Potomac Dec. 

"Listening-in"     on    war-tele- 

phenes Dec. 

Litchi  nuts Oct. 

Literary   Digest  tj'pewriter 

printing Nov. 

Literary  future,  America's Dec. 

manners,  Wells  on  AmericanDec. 
"Little  Women"  in  London.  .  .  .Dec. 
Lloyd  George's  government  criti- 
cized   Nov. 

London  prices -. Nov. 

Lotteries,  French  and  German. .  .Nov. 
Lutherans  and  German  language.Oct. 

M 

Ma  Chun Dec. 

Malaria  controlled Dec. 

Malt-sugar  sirup Dec. 

Manchester,  "Lincohi"  in Oct. 

Maps: 

Albania Oct. 

Belgium Oct. 

Nov. 

Bulgaria. Nov. 

Persia Dec. 

Marimeter Nov. 

Marquis's  "Prefaces" Nov. 

Marriage  vow,  "Obey"  in Oct. 

Masaryk  on  Czecho-Slovakia .  .  .Dec. 

Massachusetts  election Nov. 

Medical  Schools,  Rockefeller  gift 

to Oct. 

Medicines,  Dry  law  and  patent.  .Dec. 
Mercier  in  America,  Cardinal.  ..Oct. 
Methodist  fund  for  aged  minis- 
ters   Nov. 

Methodists,  Defense  of Nov. 

Mexican  land-owner  and  Mlla. .  .Nov. 
Mexico,  Foreign  settlers  in Nov. 

Jenkins  arrested  in D£c. 

Mexico's  bandits  and  soldiers. . .  .Dec. 
Michigan  State  Penitentiary.  .  .  .Dec. 
Mine-" salting,"  Detecting Dec. 

Workers,  United Nov. 

Miners  and  high  prices Dec. 

Kansas'  volunteer Dec. 

Life  of  coal- Nov. 

Ministers,  American  and  I'rit-fOct. 
ish \  Oct. 

Methodist  fund  for  aged.  .  .Nov. 

Ministers'  salaries Nov. 

Nov. 

Mohammedans  pray  for  Turkey .  Dec. 
Morgue,  Chicago Dec. 
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Morlcy,  Chi-istopher Oct..    18  ''27 

Moropus  fossils, Dec.  27  94 

Moscovilch's  Slu/lock Dec.  13  30 

I\I()1or-car,  Eloctru; Nov.  29  28 

29  G6 

2.5  62 

11  33 

1  32 

4  30 


Motorinji  as  exercise Nov. 

"  Movie"  gos.sip Oct. 

Music,  Church Oct. 

cults Nov. 

teachers  in  America Oct. 


N 

Nantucket  romance Dec.  27  89 

Natural  vs.  artificial,  Interest  in .  Dec.  27  108 

Naturahst  on  animals Dec.     6  80 

Navy  officers,  '•Retiring" Dec.  27  72 

Negro  problem Oct.   25  35 

riots Oct.   11  16 

"    Oct.    18  9 

Negroes  in  America Dec.  20  40 

Newberry  case.  Senator  T.  11.  .  .Dec.  20  17 

Newspapers  and  paper  shortage. .  Nov.  22  18 

New  Zealand  trade  boom Nov.    1  23 

Nicotin,  Tobacco  without Nov.    1  27 

Noise,  Measuring Dec.  27  103 

Non-Partizan  League  bank Nov.    1  44 

Dec.  20  48 

O 

Ocean  depths,  Measuring Nov.  29  27 

Officers,  "Retiring"  disabled. . .  .Dec.  27  70 

Oil  and  coal-dust  fuel Nov.    1  28 

finder,  Electric Oct.   11  25 

Nov.  29  27 

gambling Dec.  27  63 

Grape-seed Dec.  27  100 

production Nov.  22  42 

Oldest  man Nov.    1  52 

Omaha  Mayor  and  riot Dec.  13  82 

riots Oct.   11  16 

Ordnance  Base  at  Meliun Oct.    11  51 

Oriental  customs Dec.     6  93 

Oxford,  Americans  at Oct.    IS  72 


Packers'  defense r Oct. 

Palestine,  British  plans  for Nov. 

irrigation  plans Dec. 

Paper  shortage Nov. 

Paris,  La  Prc.sse  de Dec. 

Paris,  Postwar Dec. 

Patti,  Adehna Oct. 

Payne,  Judge  John  Barton Nov. 

Peace  Conference,  Publicity  at .  .  Dec. 
"Peacock  Room,"  Whistler's.  .  .Oct. 
Persia,  British  in Oct. 

Reconstruction  in  (map) .  .  .  £)ec. 

Phihppine  customs Dec. 

Phonograph  wireless  detecting. .  .Nov. 
Physical  and  mental  power.  ...  .Nov. 

Play,  Varieties  of Dec. 

Poetry,  Current: 

Accounting    for    the    Gang 
(CarroU) Dec. 

Amateur    Bolshevik,     The 
(Lieberman) Dec. 

Ballade     of     Battles     (Pat- 
lander)  Dec. 

Berceuse  Bolsche  (Thomson) .  Dec. 

Beyond  Wars  (Morton) ....  Nov. 

Brotherhood  (Wilcox) Nov. 

Business  Girl,   The   (Lever- 
idge) Dec. 

Canada's  Fallen  (Bourinot).Dec. 

Castlebar  (Jennings) Nov. 

Changed  (Johnson) Dec. 

Chicago  (TurbyfiU) Nov. 

Clutch  of  Environment  (O. 
O.  M.) Dec. 

Coats  Off!  (Begbie) Oct. 

Day  of  Rubber,  The Dec. 

Dnmken  Stoker,The  (Kodak)  Nov. 

Estuary,  The  (Seymour) .  .  .  Nov. 

Everywoman  (Murdock) .  .  .Dec. 

Expert  Opinion  (G.  S.  B.) .  .Dec. 

From  a  Sky-scraper  Window 
(W.  P.  E.) Dec. 

Gathering  of  the  Ships,  The 
(Street) Oct. 

Gourd  Horn,  The  (Cobb) .  .  .Dec. 
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38 
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18 
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4 
11 
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18 

18 
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15 
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25 

18 
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22 

27 
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29 
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39 
39 


Poetry,  Current:  Date  Page 

CJrandmother,  The  (Hazel) .  Dec.  27  39 
Great  Blasket:  The  Seal, 

The  (Flower) Dec.  13     39 

Cirecian  Landscape,  A  (Cum- 
berland)  ...Oct.   25 

Holiday  (Maynard) Dec.  13 

Homeland,  The  (fiurnet). .  .Dec.  6 
I  ^^'ish  I  Were  Setting  Out  to 

Sea  (Wolff) Dec.  13     39 

In  Memoriam :  Patrick  Henry 

Pearse  (Maynard) Oct.    11     38 

In   the   Pine   Avenue   (For- 
rest)  Nov. 

Ireland  (Maynard) Oct. 

King  of  the  Belgians  (Smith)Oct. 

Let  Be!  (Cox) Oct. 

Lights,  The  (Walton) Oct. 

Marshal  Foch  (Chardon).  .  .Oct. 
Montana  Night  (Lincoln) .  .  Dec. 
Night  on  the  Ottawa  River   . 

(Bourinot) Nov 

Old  and  New  (Anon.) Oct. 

Old    and    the    New,     The 

(Quinn) Nov.  15 

Old     Bush     Hawker,     The 

(Grahame) Oct.   11 

Our  Dead  Overseas  (Mark- 
ham) Nov.  29 

Peace  Day  (Titterton) Nov.  15 

Poetic  License  (Slessor) ....  Dec.  20 
Poet's  Path  (Henderson) .  .  .  Dec.  27 
Pomegranates  (Stockett) .  .  .  Oct.  4 
Queen's     Last     Ride,     The 

(Wilcox) Nov.  22 

Reciprocity  (Drinkwater) .  .Dec.  6 
Resuri-ection  (Frazee-Bower)Nov.  1 
Resurrection,  A  (Bennett).  .Nov.  1 
Return  of  the  Native,  The 

(G.  S.  B.) Dec.  20 

Revelation  (Nicholl) Nov.  15 

Reward  (Wilcox) Nov.  22 

Road  Songs  from  the  Armen- 
ian (Walsh) Oct.   18     33 

Satisfaction    and    Regret 

(Stephens) Oct. 

Screen,  The  (Sumner) Oct. 

Sea  Song  (Skinner) Nov. 

Sentry  Go  (Gibson) Nov.  29 

Sohtude  (Wilcox) Nov.  22 

Sons  of  Mary  (G.  S.  B.) . . . .  Nov.  8 
South    of    the    Great    Sea 

(Anon.) Oct. 

Sower,  The  (Walton) Oct. 

Sunset  (Walton) Oct. 

Symbol  (Morton) Dec 

Sympathy  (Wilcox) Nov.  22 

TeDeum  (A.  W.) Oct.     4 

To  the  Svm  (Alford) Nov. 

Town   Window,   A    (Drink- 
water)  Dec. 

Twihght  (Bunker) Oct. 

What  is  Life?  (A.  S.) Oct. 

Woman  (Fu  Hsuan) Oct. 

Youth  (Ducr) Noc, 

Poindexter  for  Presidency Dec. 

Police  and  steel  strikers Nov 

-..Dec. 

unions Nov. 

Polish  hygienic  hair-cut Nov 

Portuguese  in  America Nov.  22 

Postage-stamps,  Infection  from .  .  Dec.  27 

Potatoes,  Poison  in Nov.    8 

Power,  Human Nov.  15 

plant  coal  by-products Nov.  15 

Preacher-mayor  of  Sioux  City.  .Nov.    1 
Preachers,  Ainerican  and  Brit-  j  Oct.    18 

ish I  Oct.   25 

for  League  of  Nations Nov.  29 

"Prefaces,"  Marquis's Nov.  22 

Pre.sidential  candidates Dec.  27 

Prices  and  export Oct.     4 

Prices,  Farmer  and Dec.  20 

High Dec.  27 

London  and  New  York Nov.  29 

Miners  and  high Dec.  20 

of  iron  and  steel.  War Oct.    11 

Printers'  strike. Oct.     4 

Oct.   25 

Pri.son,  Jackson,  Mich.,  State Dec.  20 

Prisoners  in  Siberia,  War- Dec.  27 

Production,  Science  and Dec.  13 
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20 

28 

16 

67 

25 
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52 

27 

47 

27 
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Date    Page 

Professor's  salaries Nov.    8     31 

Profite("ring,  Coal Dec. 

Prohibition  and  Bolshevism Nov. 

and  elections Nov.  22 

and  hospitals Dec. 

and  morgue Dec. 

and  patent  medicine Dec. 

Bartender  on Nov. 

enforcement Oct. 

Dec. 

law,  Volstead  and Dec. 

Supreme  Court  upholds.  .  .  .Dec. 

in  Britain.     See  Britain. 

Protestant  Belgians Dec. 

Public    Information,    Committee 

on Dec.  20  130 

R 

Race  suicide  in  France 

Race,  Transcontinental  air-. . 

Radical  periodicals 

Radium  ores 

Railroad,  Andes 

train  control,  Automatic. 

Rats  as  disease-carriers 

Religion  and  soldiers 

Ed  Howe  on 

Republic  of  Jones 

Riots,  Race 


Roads  in  New  York,  Good .  .  . 

Rockefeller    gift    to    medical 
schools 

Rogers,  Will 

Rohlfs,  Aviator  Roland 

Roosevelt,  Glimpses  of  Theodore 
memorial 

Roosevelt's  physical  training. . .  . 
religion 

Roumanians  in  Ihiited  States.  .  , 

Rubber  tires.  Substitutes  for .... 

Russia,  Alhes  withdraw  from.  .  . 
Bolshevik   atrocities   in    Si- 
beria  Dec.  13 

Britain  abandons Dec.  27 

Church  in Dec.  13 

Conditions  in Dec.  27 

Japan  and  Siberia Nov.  15 

Kropotkin  on Nov.  15 

Prisoners  in  Siberian Dec.  27 

Russian  Bolsheviki  and  industry . Oct.     4 
Soviet  press Oct.   25 

Russians  in  America Nov.  29 


Nov.  15 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  27 
Nov.  22 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  27 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  18 
Oct.   25 

Oct.  18 
Nov.  15 
Oct.  25 
.Oct.  18 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  8 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  11 
Dec.  20 
Oct.     4 


27 

19 

31 

94 

28 

104 

110 

34 

35 

56 

16 

9 

29 

15 
60 
50 
42 
38 
27 
30 
41 
26 
17 

83 
20 
36 
60 
21 
24 
64 
22 
33 
41 


s 

Safety  engineering Dec.  20 

"Salting,"  Detecting  mine- Dec.  27 

Sargent's  "Synagogue" Nov.    1 

Saving  money Dec.  27 

Scheldt  controver.sy  (map) Oct.     4 

School,  Stratford  Grammar Dec.     6 

Schoolboy  errors.  Amusing Nov.  22 

Schools,  K.  of  C Nov.    8 

Radicahsm  in Dec.  27 

Science  and  production Dec.  13 

Scots  humor,  Chesterton  on ...  .  Dec.     6 

Seaweed,  Harvesting Dec.  13 

Seminole  Indians Oct.   25 

Senate  and  Treaty,  Preacl-r  on.No-*'.  22 

Japanese  on Oct.     4 

rejects  Treaty Nov.  22 

Shakespeare,  First  edition  of .  .  .  .Nov.  15 

Shakespeare's  first  Bolshevik Nov.  29 

Sharp-shooting Nov.  15 

Shell,  .lohn Nov.    1 

Shelley,  Newspaper  criticizes Nov.  22 

Ship,  Unsinkable Oct.     4 

Ships,  Raising  sunken Nov.    1 

Short,  Rev.  Wallace Nov.    1 

Shylock,  Moscovitch's Dec.  13 

Siberia,  Bolshevik  atrocities  in.  .Dec.  13 

.lapan  and , Nov.  1.5 

Siberian  prisoners Dec.  27 

Silk  tests Oct.     4 

Transforming  Ordnance.  .  .  .Nov.  22 

Silver,  Advance  in Dec.     6 

Sioux  City's  preacher-mayor ....  Nov.  1 
Smith  and  Omaha  riot,  Mayor.  .Dec.  13 
Sniping Nov.  15 
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30 

140 
16 
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34 
32 
25 
31 

103 
58 
35 
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29 
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16 
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Snowfall,  Variation  in Doc.     6  28 

Social  work,  Block Dec.     (j  34 

Socialism  rs.  Bolshevism Oct..    18  20 

Sotla-waler Oct.   25  25 

Soldiers'  American  Legion Nov.  29  19 

Dec.  27  18 

and  war-risk  bureau Oct.   18  56 

graves  in  France Oct.   18  31 
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O'Brien,  Frederick Dec.  27  127 

O'Connor,  President   Oct.   25  11 

O'Dwyer,  Sir  Michael Dec.  20  23 

Olcott,  Harriet  Mead Nov.    8  47 

Olds,  Leland .  .Nov.  22  46 

Olson,  Otto Nov.    1  27 

Osborn,  E.  B Oct.     4  31 

O.sborn,  Henry  Fairchild Dec.  27  94 

O'SuUivan,  Vincent Oct.    18  27 

P 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell Dec.  20  13 

Palmer,  Frederick Dec.  13  48 

Parker,  H.  T Dec.  20  30 

"  Patlander  " Dec.  13  39 

Patrick,  George  T.  W Dec.  13  28 

Payne,  Judge  John  Barton Nov.  29  60 

I'eixotto,  Ernest Dec.  13  48 

Pendleton,  A.  B Nov.  29  17 

Pepper,  Charleys  M Nov.  15  7S 

Perkins,  Eleanor  Ellis Nov.    8  47 

l\'ter,  A\'illiam  Wesley Nov.    8  25 

Peters,  Mrs.  Edward  M Oct.    IS  31 

Peters,  Rollo Nov.    1  33 

Phillips,  Wilbur  C Dec.     6  34 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood Nov.    8  47 

Pierce,  Edwin  C Nov.  29  25 

Pinero,  Arthur  Wing Dec.  13  48 

Pitney,  Fred  P Dec.  13  89 

Poincare,  Raymond Nov.  22  25 

Poor,  John  M Dec.  27  28 

I'ope  Benedict  XV Dec.  27  34 

Porter,  William  H Dec.  20  110 

Powell,  E.  A Dec.  27  87 


Date    Page 

Powell,  John ; Dec.  13  53 

Price,  Clair Nov.  29  70 

Prothero,  J.  K Dec.  13  30 

Q 

Quinn,  Roderick Nov.  15  39 

R 

"R.  D." Nov.  15  30 

Rabak,  William Oct.    18  24 

Radosavljevich,  Paul Nov.  29  83 

Raine.n,  Leonora Oct.     4  30 

Redfield,  C.  L Nov.  15  25 

Reese,  Albert  M Dec.     6  93 

Renncr,  Karl Dec.  27  34 

Reumann,  Jacob Nov.    1  21 

Reyburn,  Samuel  V/ Dec.  20  74 

Rhodes,  James  Ford Dec.  13  48 

Richards,  Laura  E Nov.    8  4'7 

Richardson,  Anna  Steese Nov.  22  61 

Richardson,  E.  Verne Dec.  20  106 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts Oct.    11  70 

Roberts,  Sidney Nov.    8  67 

Robinson,  James  E Dec.  20  51 

Rogers,  Sherman Oct.   25  13 

Rogers,  Will Nov.  15  60 

Rohlfs,  Roland Oct.   25  50 

Rohmer,  Sax Oct.    11  77 

Roosevelt,  Theodore Oct.    IS  30 

"  46 

"  48 

"  52 

Nov.    8  27 

"  47 

Nov.  15  82 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  Jr Oct.   18  48 

Rose,  Wlckliffe Dec.  20  25 

Rosebault,  Charles  J Nov.    1  64 

Russell,  Charles  Edward Oct.   18  11 

Rutledge,  R.  H Oct.   11  27 

S 

Saint-Saens,  Camille Dec.  13  48 

Sakamoto,  Vice-Admiral Dec.  27  23 

Samuel,  Herbert Oct.    18  20 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven Dec.     6  25 

Searles,  ElHs Dec.     6  13 

Dec.  13  16 

Seitz,  Don  C Dec.  13  48 

Sells,  Commissioner  Cato Dec.  27  40 

Sewall,  Harry  B Dec.  13  20 

Sewall,  WiUiam  Wingate Dec.  27  116 

Sevmour,  William  K Nov.    8  39 

Shakespeare,  WilHam Nov.  29  33 

Shapley,-Harlo\v Dec.  13  28 

Sheean,  Vincent Nov.    1  32 

Shell,  John Nov.    1  54 

Shepherd,  William  G Nov.    8  74 

Sherlock,  Chesla  C Dec.  13  109 

Short,  Wallace Nov.    1  54 

Shrader,  J.  H Dec.  27  100 

Skerrett,  Robert  G Nov.    1  28 

Skinner,  Ada  M Nov.    8  47 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay ....  Nov.    8  39 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L Nov.    8  47 

Slessor,  Kennel  h Dec.  20  38 

Smith,  C.  Alphonso Dec.  27  128 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy Oct.    18  33 

Smith,  Mayor  Ed  P. ... ". Dec.  13  82- 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ed  P Nov.    8  20 

Smith,  Reginald  Heber Nov.    8  19 

Sorzano,  Carlos  Tejada Nov.  22  28 

Spargo,  John Dec.  20  35 

Stephens,  William  V.  V Oct.      4  36 

Stewart,  Walter  W Oct.    11  92 

Stockett,  Letitia Oct.     4  36 

Stone,  William  B Dec.  20  56 

Stout,  Wesley  W Oct.   18  52 

Street,  George Oct.   25  38 

Streissler,  Alfred Oct.   25  33 

Strieker,  Josei)hine Oct.   18  48 

Stringer,  Arthur Oct.    11  77 

Suehiro,  Dr Oct.   25  23 

Sullivan,  Daniel Nov.    8  27 

Sumner,  Dorothea Oct.    11  38 

Swift,  Louis  F Oct.     4  14 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles .  .  .  Nov.  29  77 

Szech6nyi,  Countess Dec.  27  34 


T 

Date     Page 

Taft,  William  How^ard Oct.   25  12 

Nov.  29  15 

Dec.     6  15 

Thatcher,  M.  W Dec.  20  51 

Thayer,  Wilham  Roscoe Dec.  13  48 

Dec.  27  114 

Thirkield,  Bishop  W.  P Oct.   25  35 

Thomas,  Norman Nov.    1  34 

Thompson,  WiUiam Nov.    8  47 

Thomson,  A.  A Dec.  20  38 

Thwing,  Eugene Nov.  15  82 

Titterton,  W.  R Nov.  15  39 

Tolstoy,  Countess Dec.  27  35 

Tomidzu,  Dr Nov.  15  21 

Tong,  HoUington  K Oct.    11  20 

Toulouse,  Edward Nov.  15  27 

Townley,  Arthur  C Nov.    1  50 

Tregge,  Harrj^  J Dec.  27  84 

Trotter,  Wilham  Monroe Oct.   18  11 

Turbyfill,  Mark Nov.    1  39 

Turrentine,  J.  W Dec.  13  103 

U 

Uzzell,  Thomas  H Nov.  29  60 

V 

Van  Buren,  Donald  C Nov.    8  15 

Van  Dyke,  John  C Dec.  13  48 

Vernon,  Grenville.  . Oct.     4  29 

Oct.   11  33 

Volstead,  Congressman  A.  J.  .  .  .Dec.  27  48 

W 

Wade,  Mary  H Nov.  29  86 

Walkley,  Arthur  B Dec.  20  31 

Walker,  Robert  S Oct.     4  27 

Walpole,  Hugh Nov.    1  32 

Walsh,  George  Ethelbert Nov.  29  86 

Walsh,  Thomas Oct.    18  33 

Walter,  Eugene Oct.   11  29 

Walton,  Eda  Lou Oct.   18  33 

Wang  I-tang,  General Nov.  29  24 

Wang,  W.  F Dec.  20  78 

Ward,  Robert  De  C Dec.    6  28 

Webber,  Morton Dec.  27  107 

Webster,  Bradford Oct.    11  26 

Weller,  Charles  E Nov.  22  76 

Wells,  H.  G Oct.    11  68 

Dec.  27  33 

W^lls,  Iverson  C Dec.    6  12 

Wemyss,  Mary  C.  E Oct.   11  75 

Wentworth,  Ruth  Starhu(k Dec.  27  89 

Wheeler,  Wayne  B Oct.   25  17 

White,  Richard  Grant Oct.   18  27 

White,  William  Alden Nov.    8  50 

Wiggin-Riggs,  Kate  Douglas. . .  .Nov.  29  30 

Wightman, Richard Nov.  15  54 

Wilcox,  Ella  Wheeler Nov.  22  38 

Wilfong,  F.  C Oct.   11  27 

\\'iUiams,  Senator  John  Sharp. .  .Oct.   18  11 

Wilhams,  Sydnev  J Dec.  20  120 

\^'illiams,  T.  Waiter Nov.    1  50 

Willoughby,  D Dec.  13  32 

Willoughby,  Wilham  F Nov.  15  83 

Willson,  Minnie  Moore Oct.   25  58 

Wilson,  President  Woodrow.  .  .  .Oct.   11  14 

.  .  . .        "  15 

....  Nov.  29  15 

Dec.  13  15 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon Oct.    11  70 

Wilson,  Secretary  W.  B Dec.  13  16 

Wilson,  Thomas  F Oct.     4  15 

Wise,  Thomas  James Nov.  29  77 

\Mlson,  Oliver Nov.  22  15 

Witzig,  Capital Nov.  15  42 

Wolff,  Ethel Dec.  13  39 

Womack,  F Oct.     4  26 

Wood,  Gen.  Leonard Nov.    8  15 

Wright,  Chester  M Nov.  22  14 

Wyatt,  Edith  M Oct.   25  68 

\Vynne,  Annette Nov.  29  86 

Yarros,  Victor  S Nov.  29  51 

Young,  Fred Dec.  27  52 

Young,  Norwood Dec.  27  122 

Z 

Zeckendorf,  A.  L Nov.    1  83 

Zwemcr,  Samuel .  .Nov.  15  36 
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Modern  Homes  Demand  Dependable  Plumbing 

■^^_  The  sterling  worth  of  Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures  has  been 
proved  by  three  generations  of  dependable  service — their  price  is 
slightly  above  the  average — ^but  their  known  value  is  unequaled. 

The  Mueller  Fixtures  necessary  to  equip  the  average  modern  home, 
like  the  one  here  shown,  cost  less  than  $100,  including  the  MUELLER  Sink 
Combination  illustrated  below.  The  cheapest  substitutes  cost  almost  as  much 
— but  give  no  assurance  of  the  lasting  satisfaction  that  MUELLER  always  gives. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

^^^■■^■i^^i^^i^iHHH^^        i^^^^mi^^amB^Kmmmmmmi^imt      mmm^ma^m^mmmmm^mi^mm 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


This  MUELLER^^pi- 

dac  Sink  Combination,  No. 
E3025,  delivers  hot,  cold  or 
tempered  water  in  a  stream 
from  the  spout  and  in  a 
spray  from  the  flexible 
nozzle.  Use  the  spray  for 
rinsing  dishes  with  warm 
water,  for  scalding  utensils 
with  hot  water,  or  for  wash- 
ing lettuce,  spinach,  etc., 
with  cold  water.  Ask  your 
plumber  to  install  one  in 
your  kitchen,  and  make 
your   kitchen-work   easier. 

When  you  build  or  re- 
model instruct  your  archi- 
tect to  specify  MUELLER 
— ^tell  your  plumber  to  in- 
stall Mueller  Fixtures 
throughout — see  that  the 
name  MUELLER  is  on  every  faucet — 
and  thus  avoid  annoying  and  expen- 
sive repairs. 


.iniiiiiniiiiiiiiiniMiiuiiiiHinniiiuiiiiniiUHniittHiiiiiHHiiiuiiiiiiiiHHil 


Mueller  Fixtures 
are  made  of  A/ue//eri7e,  which 
is  85%  pure  copper  and 
consequently  resists  corro- 
sion better,  takes  a  finer 
finish  and  holds  a  heavier 
nickel  plating  than  com- 
mon brass — which  contains 
liess  than  60%  copper. 
Muellerile  is  but  one  of  Seven 
Points  of  Supremacy  in 
Mueller  Faucets. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
Mueller  "Portfolio  of 
Modern  Homes"  (showing 
many  clever  architectural 
features),  and  the  book 
"Dependable  Plumbing" 
(explaining  MUELLER 
Seven  Point  Supremacy  and 
illustrating  MUELLER 
Fixtures) — ^both  of  which  will  be  mailed 
you  free,  upon  your  sending  us  your  plumb- 
er's name. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILLS.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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The  simple  plan  that  made 

me  an  important  official 

of  my  company 

Floyd  E.  Brickel  tells  how  he  was  elected  Treas- 
urer and  General  Manager  over  the  heads  of 
three  men  who  were  directly  in  line  for  the  post 


THE  directors  of  the  Akron  Morris 
Plan  Bank,  Akron,  Ohio,  met  not 
long  ago  to  elect  a  new  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  logical  successor  to  the  post  seemed 
to  be  one  of  three  men  who  had  treen  rec- 
ommended to  the  board  of  directors.  Among 
the  three,  the  president  of  the  bank  strongly 
recommended  Mr.  Brickel,  an  assistant  ex- 
ecutive in  the  accounting  department.  This 
recommendation  was  questioned  for  a  short 
time  because  of  Mr,  Brickel's  age  and  the. 
short  period  of  time  he  had  served  with  the 
bank.  Then  he  was  elected — much  to  th*^ 
surprise  of  everybody — except  to  Mr.  Brickel 
and  the  president. 

The  result  of  careful  planning 

"My  election,"  writes  Mr.  Brickel,  "was 
not  the  result  of  accident  or  luck.  When 
I  came  to  this  bank  over  a  year  ago  I  saw  a 
Eplendid  opportunity  to  succeed  and  I  was 
determinedtodoit.  I  saw  that  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Martin,  and  some  of  the  other  officials 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  law  and  it 
appeared  to  help  them  immensely  in  their 
every  day  work.  To  make  a  long  story  short  I 
enrolled  in  the  Blackstone  Institute  for  the 
Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service. 

"Not  long  after  that  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Martin  intended  to  resign.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  jump  into  an  executive  po- 
sition and  I  set  out  after  it.  One  day  some 
work  I  was  doing  threw  me  in  contact  with 
the  president  of  the  bank.  The  knowledge 
I  showed  in  handling  several  legal  ques- 
tions that  arose  surprised  him.  He  said  he 
thought  every  business  man  ought  to  un- 
derstand law.  A  little  later  came  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  I  wai 


and    General 


made   Secretary,  Treasurer 
Manager  of  the  bank. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  equipment 
any  man  can  have  in  any  business  is  a 
knowledge  of  law." 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  Mr. 
Brickel's  success.  He  knew  that  a  legal 
training  made  men  more  efficient  in  business 
and  he  prepared  accordingly.  And  when* the 
chance  came  he  made  good  over  the  heads 
of  other  men  who  had  every  qualification  he 
had  but  a  knowledge  of  law.  His  case  is  but 
one  of  thousands  who  have  bettered  income 
and  positions  through  the  Modem  American 
Law  Course  and  Service. 

Law — a  profession  of 
great  opportunity 

A  knowledge  of  law  is  not  only  of  immense 
value  in  the  banking  world,  but  in  every  line 
of  business  as  well.  The  business  man  who 
will  profit  by  Mr.  Brickel's  foresightedness 
and  initiative  will  find  unlimited  opportu- 
nities awaiting  him  today.  The  political  field 
and  the  practice  of  law  are  equally  attractive 
to  the  ambitious  man  who  has  not  definitely 
decided  on  his  future. 

There  was  a  time  when  learning  law  was 
tedious — and  expensive.  Today — through 
the  Modem  American  Law  Course  and  Serv- 
ice—  you  can  learn  law  at  home  in  your 
spare  time,  easily  and  quickly  and  at  a  very 
low  cost,  just  like  40,000  subscribers  are 
now  doing. 

Eighty  of  the  leading  legal  authorities  in 
America  have  co-operated  to  produce  the 
Modern  American  Law  Course  and  Service. 
Among  these  men  who  have  put  the  results 
of  their  business  and  legal  experience  before 
you  are  ex-President  Taft,  Chief  Justice  John 
B.  Winslow  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wiscon- 


"bil  my  cfiniin,"  says  Mr.  BricicI ," thai  tht  btst 

equipment  any  man  can  have  in  busintss 

is  a  knowledge  af  law'*^ 

sin,  George  E.  Sutherland,  former  President 
of  the  Artierican  Bar  Association,  J.  Herbert 
Quick  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau. 

The  course  is  endorsed  and  recommended 
by  leading  law  and  commerce  schools,  prac- 
ticing attorneys  and  supreme  court  justices, 
as  the  foremost  non-resident  law  course  in 
the  country. 

FREE  BOOK 
"The  Law-Trained  Man" 

The  first  step  Mr.  Brickel  took  on  his  road 
to  success  was  in  asking  for  information  about 
our  Course.  This  is  given  completely  in  our 
118-page  book— "The  Law-Trained  Man." 
The  book  is  full  of  valuable  information  for 
you,  taken  from  the  experiences  of  success- 
ful men.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 
The  book  is  free. —Blackstone  Institute, 
Dept.  37,  608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Send  "The  Law-Trained  Man,"  118-page  book — 
FKEE 

Name 

Business 

Position 

Business 

Address 

City. 


State. 


wlt^hX^"'^'**'^""""*   L   1      Adm.  toBar  £   ] 

Blackstone  Institute 

Organized  to  meet  the  demand  for  law-trained  men 
Dept.  37.  608  S.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

Any  lenj//i  of3u//d/na  ifory/h^  jky  2 ff. 
Wa////e/^Ms.  curi/oeave,  7-/0' or //^6' 


^/  6-  e-io'-i2'-i6-ia';'. 


20'-Z4-'-28'-30-40-S0' 


TYPE  1  {C/earSpao')  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2.{n^o  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
Qne  /fotv  o^Co/umns  in  Cenfer 


S/</e  Bay 
r6-20' 
25- 30' 


Cen/er  Boy 

18'- 20'- 24' 

28'- 3  O' 


TYPE  ?,{T/,ree  Boy)  BUILDINGS 
Two  Rows  ofQifumns  in  /n/er/or 

Widths -50'  52-56'-58'-60'-64* 
68-  70'-  VA^-TB-  80'-84'-90' 


.^><<]>W 


..^^ 


.  '  Si'cfe  Bay 
20'-25' 
30' 


CenferSay 

20-  24- 
28-  30' 


h! 


TYPE  3  M  (Moni/or)  BUILDINGS 

Widths  -  60'-  64'  -  68'  -  70* -74' 
60'- 84'- 90' 


L=^^ 


TYPE  ^-ifour  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

T/}ree  Rotvs  o^  Co/umns  in  /nierior 
80'  (4  Boys    (S>    20') 
100'  i.4  Boys  @   25') 


Oni  of  the  several  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  at  plant  of  the 
Mason  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Kent.  Ohio-  Size  6nt  xizi 

An  Integral  Unit  of 

Important  Industrial  Plants 

THE  Mason  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  have  included  in  their  building 
program  several  Truscon  Standard  Buildings,  one  of  which,  already 
completed,  is  here  illustrated.  Leading  industries  of  the  country,  such  at 
American  Can  Company,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.j 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  and 
U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  use  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  for  f 
wide  variety  of  purposes. 

Through  actual  use  these  companies  have  found  that  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  are  economical  and  at  the  same  time  permanent,  fire= 
proof,  weather-proof  and  substantial. 

As  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  made  entirely  from  interchange- 
able steel  panels,  they  can  be  taken  down,  re-arranged,  reduced  o» 
enlarged  in  size,  and  re-erected  with  speed  and  economy. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these  buildings  are  shipped 
promptly.  Furnished  in  many  types  of  hip,  monitor  or  sawtooth  roofSs, 
in  any  length,  various  heights  and  widths  up  to  one  hundred  feet,  witk 
any  desired  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  in  a  new  building  are,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  Truscon  Standard  Buildings.  Write  today,  using 
coupon  if  convenient. 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

Youn^stown,  Ohio 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in 
•  yy  Pniicipal  Cities 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Metal  Lath,  Steel  Windows,  Steel  Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc 


Widths  - 


CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12'-0"  I 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  AT  I 
RIDGE    OF  ANY  BUILDING       | 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY,  Yoingstown,  Olio.  Chc'-k  typo  of  roof 

Send  catalog  and  information  on  Truscon  Standard  Buildings ft.  long ft.  wide         I |Sawtooth 

ft.  h-ih.  to  be  used  for LjMonitor 

Write  name  anri  nddrets  in  margin  hrlrv:v  j.  n,  |     |PitcliO(l  Roof 
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The 


Wonder  Book 


of  the 


Wonder  War 


» 


12 

FASCINATING 
VOLUMES 


The  First  Complete  Authoritative 
Work  on  the  GREAT   WAR 


The  12 
Volumes 


I  The  Great  Explosion 

Backgrounds  and 
Origins  of  the  War. 

II  How  the  War  Was  Lost 
and  Won 

The  Grand  Strategy  of 
the  High  Commands. 

III  Battles,  Sieges  and 
Campaigns 

The  MilitaryAchieve- 
ments  of  the  War. 

IV  The  War  on  the  Sea 

Battles, Sea  Raids  and 
Submarine  Campaigns. 

V  The  United  States  in 
the  War 

The  American  Arniic^ 
Abroad  and  at  Homo. 

VI  The  World  at  War 

Revolution  and  Social 
Changes— Thirty-four 
Lands 

VII  The  Armies  of  Mercy 

The  Va-it  Relief  Work 
in  all  the  Nations. 


VIII  Inventive  and  Industrial 
Triumphs 

Science  and  Industry 
in  the  Struggle. 

IX  War  Makers  and  Peace 
Makers 

Character  Studies  of 
the  Leading  Actors  in 
the  Conflict. 

X  Deeds  of  Heroism  and 
Daring 

The  Book  of  Heroes 
and  Per-sonal  Bravery, 

XI  Child's  Book  of  the  War 

Its  History  and  Won- 
ders Told  for  the 
Young  People. 

XII  The  Great  Results 
of  the  War 

Kconomics  and  Fi- 
nance— The  Treaty  — 
The  League  of  Peace. 


^imnm^Bsam  %  Harpers 

vayj   Pictorial 

'""'"™^iB^U^g   Library  SSe 

wm.  World  War 

*>   •       Ji^HMHNngfn!  '^^jiigf/0t^       /^^  t'^^  '^^'  ^''^  ^^  found  a  brief  description 

V-/  and  list  of  the  volumes  of  this  one  original 
and   novel  work  on  the  war.     Only  the  volumes  themselves 

can  tell  you  all.     HARPER'S  PICTORIAL  LIBRARY  OF 

Id^/Slilli^HHI^  ■^a      THE  WORLD  WAR  is  at  once  a  brilliant  history,  a  compact 

IMNJi  w^''^T^^^Bjt  Jul       encyclopedia,  a' wonder  book  and  a  fact  book.  Popular,  absorb- 

^«,    T  '^    ^^KK^^^       '"S'  't  stirs  the  imagination,  and  brings  home  to  every  one  what 

f*«f«       this  fierce  irruption  of  the  barbaric  spirit  meant  to  the  world. 

.<i  It  embodies  all  thevarietyof  the  war  itself;  its  exciting  play 

of  strategy;  technical  accounts  of  the  campaigns  by  experts 

and  West  Pointers;  the  remarkable  story  of  America's  vast 

contributions  in  men,  armies,  food,  munitions,  and  billions  of 

j^it^      money;  the  full  story  of  the  A.  E.  F.;  the  epic  of  the  fighting  navies;  the 

^\^M      y^t  concerted  effort  of  the  world's  humanities;  the  wonders  of  science  and 

industry;  and  the  daring  and  thrilling  exploits  of  trench,  sea  and  sky. 

ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  OFFER    HALF  ™e  PRICE  / 

How  You  Can  Get  This  Splendid  Work  at  __  _,„p  //. 

We  have  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press  this  great  PICTORIAL        »   A  n/^r*    Iff  i  I>  x    '/ 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  WORLD   WAR,  twelve  royal  octavo  volumes        LAKljEi    WAK       /■i,/ 
covering  every  phase  of  the  vast  conflict.  It  will  be  ready  in  November.        itioi'rM^ir'n  X'^x 

Every  one  knows  the  tremendous  advances  in  labor,  material  and        HIiJ  1  x/Ivlto     X^/ 
all  manufacturing  costs.    The  paper,  ink,  press  work,  setting  the  tj'pe,  _  Xc^X       T 

illustrations,  binding,  all  these  have  doubled,  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  H  /     / 

the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  /^ /      HARPER 

A  fins  library  set  of  books  like  this  whicn  then  sold  at  f  so  to  $73  Bj  /^/  & 

now  sells  at  from  $100  to  J 1 50.  ■  /^X        RROTHFRC 

We  want  to  bar  no  American  family  which  wishes  to  own  this  %  /        X  y  . 

splendid  library,  ant  so  we  are  making  a  special  Ad7»an«-o/-P!(6/!cat«ore  >^^  X^/       75  Franklin  Square 

offer  at  less  than  half  these  prices.  ^^^/     /  *  York 

If  we  can  have  20,000  orders  in  hand,  before  the  presses  begin  to  /   ^r  Please  send   me  at 

turn,  we  can  halve  our  risk,  cut  the  cost  of  press  work  and  binding  by  30  /-f*/   u  ''"Ji^    ^'°"'^.    "'Ustrated 

per  cent,  and  to  this  first  20,000  buyers  make  a  price  far  lower  than  X^/        booklet,  givnng    me    full 

would  otherwise  be  possible.  / ^/   ,„P?J^"?'V?;'2  .*i(,7°"'',    "*^^ 

T        ^  ^u-    1  •      cai        ..  ..L  J         J  -^  u     I         yL  /      WAR  LIBRARY,  and  your 

To  get  this  low  price  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  back     /C'/       special  Ad  vance-of-Publication 
at  once.     Do  it  today  if  you  can.     No  money  to  pay  now.        /^/     offer. 
We  simply  want  your  order.  X^X 

It  will  be  the  one  great  war  work  you  will  feel  that,  both       /a,/ 

for  yourself  and  your  children,  you  must  own.  _  If  you  send       /s>/  ' 

your  order  now,  you  can  have  it  at  a  ground-floor  price.  X^x 

We  guarantee  your  satisfaction.  X  ''X 

Just  fill    in  the  coupon   and   send   it-  today!        X  'X 

/     /^  ^^^  (I..P.  10-4-19) 


1919  ATLAS 
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With  Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  '^^ 

aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of   Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  BoUheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewin  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words,— 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


(4' 


5> 


The  Supreme  Authority 

^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volnme^in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1919  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 
(In  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

■^.^^^^_India-Paper  Edition 


"^ 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12^ 
in.  X  9^  in.  x  2^  in.     Weight  8^  lbs. 

■Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  tlie  highest 
quality.  Size  llYi  in.  x  9}i  in.  x  Syi  in. 
Weight  15X  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


**To  have  this  ivork  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college.' 


»» 


The  only  dictionary  witli  tiie  New  Divided  Page,  cltaracterized  as  **A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1919  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, ' '  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  lOj'^xlS^. 


To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once ! 

Springfield,  Mass. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  OfHce 
Department  S 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  (or  over  70  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containinR  an 
aniusiuR  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "12s 
InterestinK  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Platr  of 
the  new  bindinRs.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Wcbster'3  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 

Name • 


A ddress 
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Boyville  Full  Lined  Pants 
to  Match— Price,  $3.85 

Priced  especially  low.  Order  an  extra  paii 
jf  pants  with  the  suit.  Sizes,  7  to  18  years 
State  size.     Shipping  weight,  \%  pounds. 

40A5— Pants  to  match  Suit  40A1,  Price.......... $3.8S 

40A6— Pants  to  match  Suit  40A2.  Price 3.85 

<0A7— Pants  to  match  Suit  40A3.  Price 3.85 

■y)A8— Pants  to  match  Suit  40A4,  Price 3.8' 

Boyville  Cap  to  Match 
—Price,  98c 

One-Piece  Top  Winter  Golf  Style  Cap  maC* 
df  same  material  as  suits.  Full  lined.  Stitched 
band.  Long  visor.  Cloth  lined  inside  pull- 
down band.  Sizes,  6I/2,  6%,  6%,  6?^  and  7. 
State  size.  Average  shipping  weight,  9  concea 

40A  9 — Cap  to  match  Suit  40A1.  Price 98c 

40A 10 — Cap  to  match  Suit  40A2.  Price 98c 

40A11 — Cap  to  match  Suit  40A3.  Price 98c 

«)A12— Cap  to  match  Suit  40A4.  Price 98# 

Boyville  Stockings 

Boys'  Fine  Ribbed, 
Medium  Weight  Stock- 
ings. Made  from  two 
threads  of  fine  quality 
cotton  yarn,  with  an  ex- 
tra thread  knit  into  the 
knees  and  tops.  Toes  and 
I  heels  of  three- threadyam. 
Sizes,  5^2.6.  6J/2.  7.  7H. 
8,  8I/2.  9.  9M.  10.    State 

•ize.   Shipping  weight,  each  pair,  4  ounces. 

^A26250— Black.    Price 3  pairs  for  $1  <v 


Boyville  Shoes 


Foot  form  shape, 
gunmetal  finish  side 
leather  lace  shoe 
with  dull  leather  top. 
All  leather  low  heel, 
leather  innersole 
and  counter.  Full 
vamp,  not  cut  off 
under  the  tip.  Me- 
dium heavy  sole,  Goodyear  welt.  State  size. 
Shipping  weight,  1^  to  2  pounds. 

15A375372— Little  folks*  sizes,  9  to  13}^ Price  $3.45 

15A374910— Boys'  sizes,  1  to  5j^ Price    3.95 

«5A374123— Young  men's  sizes.  6  to  9. Price    4.75 

Boyville  Blouse 


Made  of  mercerized  cot- 
ton poplin;  seams  double 
stitched.  Attached  collar 
has  buttonholes  on  points 
and  pearl  links.  Two  breast 
pockets.  Three  -  ply  open 
style  cuffs  with  button  and 
buttonhole.  Sizes,  6  to  l5 
years.  State  size.  Shipping 
weight,  6  ounces. 
$1.00 


i 

I 


"Boyville"  Suit  can  be  worn  tn  two 

mays— with  belt  or  in  the  new 

waist  seam  style. 


When  ordering  be  sure 
to  state  number  and 
size,  and  whether  boy 
is  large  or  small  for 
his  age. 


•0A13— Price. 


The  Boyville  Suit— Price,  $12.85 

Two-Style  Knickerbocker  Suit.  Can  be  worn  as 
belt  all  around  model  or  the  new  waist  seam  style. 
Coat  lined  with  good  quality  mohair.  Pants  are  full 
lined.  Sizes,  7  to  18  years.  State  size.  Shipping 
weight,  3%  pounds.     Your  choice  of  four  patterns. 

40A1 — 14-ounce  wool  cassimere.  Color,  gray.     Price.  . .  .$12.85 

40A2 — 14-ounce  wool  cassimere.  Color,  brown.     Price.  .    12.85 

40A3 — 14-ounce  wool  cassimere.  Olive  green.     Price.  .  .    12.85 

40A4 — 14-ounce  wool  cassimere.  Blue  with  stripe.    Price  12.85 


//  by  parcel  post  add  amount  of  postage  according  to  weight  and  zone. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Seattle 
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New  Kind  of  Suit 

All  Wool -$12  8| 


BOYS  are  hard  on  clothes!  Mothers  know  boys  will  play 
ball  and  leap  frog,  slide  down  cellar  doors  and  banisters, 
vault  fences  and  run  foot  races  —  and  every  jump  and 
slide  and  strain  tears  and  wears  the  fabric,  pulls  apart  the 
seams,  rips  off  buttons.  Heretofore,  boys'  suits  quickly  went 
to  pieces.     You  will  find  the  remedy  in  such  clothes  as 


t 


^  Boyville^  a  new  kind  of  siiit  for  your 
t)6y,  is  designed  to  stand  the  strains.  It 
is  a  suit  made  of  a  specially  woven  all 
wool  fabric — a  suit  with  new  strength 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  at  more 
than  twenty  points  of  strain. 

This  new  kind  of  suit  is  designed  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  sewing  up  seams, 
save  you  from  constantly  sewing  on 
buttons,  sewing  up  sleeve  linings,  tack- 
ing on  belt  loops  and  endless  patching 
and  fixing. 

A  New  Standard  of  Value 

Boyville  pockets  are  held  perma- 
nently in  place  by  canvas  stays.  Seams 
are  double  stitched  and  taped.  Sleeve 
linings  are  back-stitched  to  stand 
months  of  pulling  and  tugging.  Even 
the  buttons  are  reamed  so  they  will 
not  cut  the  thread. 

And  you  will  have  no  more  regrets 
that  your  boy  is  not  better  dressed. 
Even  in  style  the  Boyville  is  different. 
It  is  really  two  suits  in  one. 


Never  before  has  a  boys'  suit  been 
made  with  such  wear  resisting  materials 
and  sold  for  so  little.  Boyville  sets  a 
new  standard  of  values.  The  Boyvillei 
with  its  more  than  twenty  special  fea- 
tures of  strength,  its  specially  woven 
all  wool  cloth — costs  only  $12.85. 

Boyville  clothes  will  look  better  and 
last  longer  per  dollar  of  expenditure 
than  any  other  clothes  for  boys. 

Backed  by  Our  Guarantee 

Into  every  Boyville  suit  goes  the 
resources  of  one  of  America's  largest 
merchandising  institutions,  now  serving, 
in  its  27th  year,  about  one-quarter  of 
all  the  families  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  than  in  the  perfection 
of  detail  and  value  found  in  Boyville 
clothes.  Boyville  suits  as  well  as 
everything  that  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  sell,  are  backed  by  this  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 


The  service  you  have  a  right  to  expect  or  your  money  returned. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS   DIRECT  TO 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,   Chicago,  Dallas,  Seattle 
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WHITE  TRUCKS 


White  Truck  performance  is 
so  widely  and  favorably  known, 
it  is  considered  standard  among 
truck  users.  It  is  the  basis  for 
judging  truck  operation  and 
maintenance. 

There  is  never  any  argument 


about  White  dependability  o) 
economy  or  value.  These  are 
established  factors. 

Everywhere  White  Trucks  are 
known  for  their  high  earning 
power,  for  their  ability  to  do  ih^ 
most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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CHICAGO   STEEL-WOKKERS   ANNOUNCING   THE    WALK-OUT. 


THE   STEEL  STRIKE 


1  ! 


mE  STRIKE  WON'T  STOP  until  the  steel-workers 
become  the  [lawmakers  at  Washington,"  declares  Mr. 
T.  J.  Vind,  general  organizer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  his  defiant  cry  finds 
echo  in  the  statement  of  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call 'that  "organized  labor  enters  upon  what 
may  be  the  last  battle  with  the  industrial  overlords  of  America." 
"Labor  has  ideas  of  the  way  the  fight  should  be  carried  to  tlie 
most  powerful  of  our  profitews,"  says  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Labor  Herald,  wliich  predicts  an  outbreak  of  sympathetic  strikes 
and  has  a  vision  of  millions  of  employees  "facing  a  small 
bunch  of  bankers  who  insisted  upon  retaining  the  twelve-hour 
work-day  and  company-controlled  collective  bargaining  for 
the  purpose  of  making  industrial  slaves  of  theii*  employees." 
It  remarks  further  that  "about  that  time  the  thought  might 
enter  the  heads  of  these  millions  of  employees  that  tlies*^  bankers 
are  as  unneciessary  to  production  in  the  United  States  as  they 
were  in  Russia,  and  we  may  get  the  idea  at  the  same  time  to 
get  rid  of  them  completely  and  run  the  basic  industries  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  labor."  While  many  editorial  writers 
outside  the  labor  press  accust^  the  leaders  of  this  strike  of  aiming 
at  nothing  less  than  industrial  rexolutioii,  The  New  Majority,  of 
Chicago,  organ  of  the  Labor  partj%  counters  with  a  charge  of 
"higii  ti-eason"  against  Judge  Gary,  of  the  United  States  Stei«I 
Corporation.  By  denying  the  strikers  "their  constitutional 
rights  of  fi-(>e  speech,  pn^ss,  and  assem])lage,"  it  aninns,  "Ik-  has 
set  himself  and  his  steel  trust  up  in  defiance  of  the  (loverninent 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  superior  to  them." 
And  it  continues; 


"Judge  Gary  is  trjnng  to  foment  violent  revolution.  His  un- 
armed workers  are  seeking  to  avail  themsehes  of  the  protection 
of  the  Government  and  its  Constitution.  Judge  Gary  is  or- 
ganizing an  army  in  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — to  overthrow  it  and  estabhsh  the 
dictatorship  of  the  steel  trust.  This  is  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
the  i)unishment  of  which  is  fixt  at  death  by  the  statutes  of  our 
country.  If  a  workingman  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  do  what 
Judge  Gary  is  doing,  he  would  be  taken  into  custody  and  by 
orderly  processes  of  the  law  the  full  punishment  for  his  crime 
would  be  meted  out  to  him." 

The  whole  vast  army  of  more  than  4.000.000  organized  work- 
ers in  this  (country,  according  to  the  con-espondent  of  The  Call 
previously  quoted,  "will  be  mobilized  to  win  this  strike,  if  that 
be  necessary."  And  thereafter,  it  adds,  "no.other  industry  will 
remain  sti'ong  enough  to  make  war  against  the  trade-union 
movement  with  any  hopt;  of  success."  In  its  editorial  columns 
a  few  days  later  the  same  paper  complains  that  "  Kepublican, 
Democratic,  and  independent  journals  have  mobilized  their  power 
to  crush  the  slaves  of  the  mills,  to  create  'i)ul)li('  opinion  '  that 
will  drive  them  back  into  submission  to  the  masters  «)r  steel." 
Of  the  ••oiiditions  under  wliich  the  men  of  the  steel-mills  work  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  slaves  of  the  mills  have  no  need  of  acquainting  them- 
selves with  Dante's  view  of  the  infernal  regions.  The\  kncjw 
what  hell  is.  The  work  in  the  iron- and  stcel-niills  is  the  rnosi 
e.xluiusting  of  any  industry.  It'  the  industry  was  operated  with 
an.v  deference  to  human  welfare,  all  the  iron  and  steel  could  In 
l)roduced  during  the  cool  months.  Thes»»  slaves  often  work 
almost  naked,  surrounded  with  hi.ssing  white-hot  iron  or  steel. 
All  their  vital  powers  are  sweated  through  their  pores.     Many 
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fall,  overcome,  at  their  tasks  and  are  dragged  to  the  hospitals, 
some  never  to  return  again.  Rheumatism  and  tuberculosis 
claim  a  large  share  of  victims.  The  muscular  exertion  and  ex- 
cessive heat  are  such  that  only  those  who  start  in  early  life  can 
gradually  become  used  to  this  daily  heU.  Coupled  with  all 
this  is  the  slave  code  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
which  makes  any  organized  as- 
sertion of  the  workers  a  reason 

for  discharge 

"  The  Call  will  support  this 
strike  and  everj'  other  genuine 
struggle  of  the  workers,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  struggle 
that  it  can  more  heartily  sup- 
port than  this  strike  of  the 
slaves  of  the  iron-  and  steel- 
masters  of  the  United  States." 

"If  you  only  knew  the  con- 
ditionsin  the  districts — murders, 
assaults,  arrests!" — exclaimed 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  before  a  Senatorial 
committee.  "Workers,"  he 
added,  "are  prohibited  from 
holding  meetings  on  privately 
owned  lots  and  are  dispersed 

by  thugs,  gangsters,  and  detectives."  Conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  the  steel  industry  were  "intolerable,"  another  Sena- 
torial committee  was  assured  by  John  Fitzpatrick,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-four,  representing  the  twenty-four 
separate  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions  participating  in 
the  strike.     In  an  earlier  statement  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  said : 

"We  are  going  to  socialize  the  basic  industries  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  We  are  going  to 
have  representatives  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation.  President  Wilson  has  promised  that,  in  effect,  in 
his  program  for  the  placing  of  industry  on  a  better  basis.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  men  who  now  control  the  industry  the  work- 
ers have  been  reduced  to  such  condition  that  they  can  not  live 
wholesome,  clean  lives  and  can  not  find  the  means  of  feeding 
their  starving  children.  There  is  no  justification  of  such  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  they  wiU  not  be  tolerated." 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  official  spokesmen  of 
the  strikers  aver,  was  Judge  Gary's  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  con- 
ference to  agree  upon  the  hours  and  wages  of  labor  throughout 
the  industry.     "There  is  only  one  question  at  issue,  and  that  is 


From  tlie  New  York  "Tribune."* 

THE  steel-worker's  WAGE  WINNING  THE  RACE  AGAINST  HIGH  PRICES. 

The  solid  line  shows  the  average  annual  pay  of  a  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  employee.  It  has.  increased  110  per  cent,  in  five 
years.  The  broken  line  represents  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected,  ac- 
cording to  Dun's  Index,  by  the  composite  price  of  a  number  of  essen- 
tial commodities.    It  has  increased  90  per  cent. 


the  question  of  a  conference,"  they  announced  in  a  published 
statement  on  September  18,  four  days  before  the  strike  began. 
And  in  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  refusing  his  request  for  a 
postponement  of  the  strike  until  after  the  conference  between 
labor  and  capital,  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Washington  in 

October,  the  same  leaders  said 

in  part: 

"Your  request  for  postpone- 
ment would  have  been  gladly 
granted  were  it  not  for  the 
following  facts: 

"Mr.  Gary  has  asserted  that 
bis  men  need  no  trained  repre- 
sentation in  their  behalf  in 
presenting  their  grievances, 
notwithstanding  that  they  can 
neither  economically,  by  lack 
of  means,  nor  intelligently,  by 
lack  of  schooling,  cope  with 
him  or  his  representatives. 

"That  ever  since  the  men 
started  to  organize  a  system- 
atic persecution  was  instituted, 
beginning  with  discharge  and 
ending  with  murder,  recalling 
to  us  vividly  the  days  of  Home- 
stead and  the  reign  of  despot- 
ism in  Russia. 
"Through  the  efforts  of  the  representatives  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, officials  in  various  localities  have  denied  the  men  free 

assembly  and  free  speech 

"  The  real  reason  for  opposition  to  organized-labor  represen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  men  who  have  grievances  is  that  the 
steel  industry  is  preparing  to  cut  wages  and  to  lower  the 
standards  to  prewar  times  and  to  return  to  a  condition  that 
encouraged  the  padrone  system,  so  prevalent  in  that  particular 
industry." 

The  following  twelve  demands  form  the  basis  of  the  strike, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  from  Pittsburg  by  the  National 
Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Right  of  collective  bargaining. 

Reinstatement  of  men  discharged  for  union  activities. 

An  eight-hour  day. 

One  day's  rest  in  seven. 

AboUtion  of  the  twenty-four-hour  shift. 

Increase  in  wages  sufficient  to  guarantee  American  standard 
of  Uving. 

Standard  scales  of  wages  in  all  trades  and  classifications  of 
workers. 

Double  rate  of  pay  for  all  overtime,  hoUday,  and  Sunday  work. 


Copyrighted  b;  the  International. 


WHERE  THE  FIRST  BLOODSHED  OF  THE  STRIKE   OCCURRED. 
A  deputy  sheriff  directing  State  troops  during  the  strike  riots  at  Clairton,  Pennsylvania. 
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Corporation. 
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OPPOSING  LEADERS  IN  THE  STEEL  FIGHT. 


Copyrighted  by  G.  V.  Burk,  Washingtuu,  D.  C. 
WILLIAM  Z.  FOSTER, 

Organizer  of  the  striking  steel- 
workers. 


Check-off  system  of  collecting  uuion  dues  and  assessuieuts. 

Principles  of  seniority  to  apply  in.  maintenance,  reduction, 
and  increase  of  working  forces. 
Abolition  of  company  unions. 
Abolition  of  physical  examination  of  applicants  for  employment. 

In  the  New  York  Tribune  Theodore  M.  Knappen  thus  dis- 
cusses and  explains  these  demands: 

"The  basic  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime, 
now  prevails  in  the  steel-mills,  but  actual  ten-  and  twelve-hour 
shifts  are  worked  by,  perhaps,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men. 

"Steel-making  is  necessarily  a  continuous  process,  and  shutting 
down  on  Sunday  is  not  practicable.  This  has  led  to  a  seven-day 
week  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  men. 

"The  unions  now  insist  that  the  work  shall  be  so  planned  that 
every  man  will  have  a  regular  seventh  day  off.  A  twelve-hour 
day  in  these  times,  even  on  a  basic  pay-day  of  eight  hours,  seems 
archaic,  but  on  the  part  of  the  employers  it  is  explained  that  it 
really  means  less  than  six  hours'  actual  work,  tho  the  men  are  on 
duty  twelve  hours.  It  is  also  represented  by  the  employers  that 
the  last  men  to  join  the  union  will  be  these  nominal  twelve-hour 
workers,  as  many  of  them,  working  on  a  'tonnage'  basis,  make 
so  much  more  in  a  twelve-hour  shift  than  they  possibly  could  in 
eight  hours  that  they  strongly  favor  the  twelve-hour  system. 
Working  twelve  hours  on  a  basic  eight-hour  day,  they  di*aw  pay 
for  fourteen  hours. 

"At  times  the  meu  are  continuously  on  duty  for  twenty-four 
hcjurs.  The  twenty-four-hour  stretch  comes  when  the  night 
crew  becomes  a  day  crew,  this  alternation  taking  place  once 
every  two  weeks. 

"As  stated  above,  overtime  is  now  j^aid  for  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  regular  hour-time.  The  men  want  it  paid  for  at 
twice  the  regular  time-rate,  in  order,  they  say,  to  penalize  over- 
time to  such  a  degree  as  to  abolish  it. 

"The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  company  unions  means  the 
elimination  of  individual  (company  unions  fostered  by  the 
management  and  unattiliated  with  outside  organizations,  sucb 
as  have  been  established  in  the  plants  of  the  Colorado  Iron  and 
Steel  C\)mpany  and  the  Cambria  and  Midvale  comi)anies. 

"While  admitting  that  a  man's  physique  determines  his  fit- 
ness for  emi)loyment  in  the  steel  industry,  the  unions  demand 
that  his  fitness  shall  be  determined  by  actual  experience,  instead 
of  by  a  preliminary  physical  examination,  alleging  tliat  su<'h  an 
examination  results  in  injustice  to  some  applicants  and  is  used 
as  a  subterfuge  for  diaiyiug  employment  to  men  vviio  are  ob- 
jectionable to  the  management  for  reasons  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  fitness  for  work. 

"Concerning  wages,  the  uuion  men  say  that  wliile  wages  in 
the  s^eel  industry  have  increased  about  one  hundrt'd  per  cent, 
in  the  last  four  years,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  that, 


some  workers  had  such  a  low  rate  of  pay  in  191o  that  even  an 
increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  has  not  suftieed  to 
improve  their  originally  ■RTetched  condition,  having  in  mind 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  They  tell  of  human  beings  living 
like  cattle  in  miserable  shacks  and  hovels. 

"The  answer  of  the  emjjloyers  to  this  contention  is  that  with 
the  foreigners  in  the  mills  and  furnaces  the  rate  of  pay  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  standard  of  living,  as  the  purpose  of  (his  class 
of  laborers  is  not  to  live  well,  but  to  live  as  poorly  as  possible  in 
order  to  save  as  much  money  as  possible,  usuallj'  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  to  Europe  when  a  certain  size  stake  has  been 
attained. 

"They  tell  of  how  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  sanitaiy 
police  to  enforce  the  simplest  practises  of  decency  and  sanitation 
among  people  who  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars,  people  to 
whom  cleanliness  and  comfort  have  no  appeal." 

The  employers,  Mr.  Knappen  goes  on  to  say,  su[)i)ort  their 
contention  by  pointing  to  a  scale  of  wages  ranging  from  .1f;i..jO 
to  $6  a  day  for  unskilled  help,  and  from  $7  to  $80  a  day  for 
skilled  help.  The  total  number  of  steel  employees  in  America, 
according  to  the  New  York  Even i in/  Posl.  is  approximately 
600,000.  Of  these  more  than  268,000  ar^  in  the  emi)loy  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Avhich  controls,  including  sub- 
sidiaries, 145  plants.  Some  80,000  of  these  employees  own 
United  States  Steel  stock.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  strike,  its 
leaders  claimed,  .300,000  ni(^n  Avere  out.  It  is  admitted  by 
both  sides,  according  to  ^Ir.  Knappen,  that,  the  basic  issue 
involved  is  recognition  of  the  unions.     To  quote  him  fiu'ther: 

"  For  twenty-seven  years  the  masterful  men  who  have  built  up 
the  steel  industry  have  directed  their  alYairs  almost  without 
concern  for  labor  organizations.  When  the  Amalgamateii  As- 
sociation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  lost  its  grip  on  tlu" 
skilled  workers  of  the  industry  as  a  result  of  the  strik<'  that  cnl- 
minated  in  tiie  liomestead  riots  of  18!(2,  tiie  proprietors  became 
supreme  and  they  have  so  I'emained  until  this  da.\' 

"At  its  ButTalo  comcntion  in  1917  tiie  American  Federation 
of  Labor  decided  that  it  would  undertake  the  organization  o\'  the 
steel-workers  from  without.  Little  was  accomi)lished  before  the 
convention  at  St.  Paul  in  .June  of  the  following  year,  but  at  that 
(•i)n\ cntion  an  organizing  committee  of  the  intiresteil  unions  was 
formed  under  th(>  direction  of  men  who  had  been  successful  in 
organizing  the  Westt-rn  metal-miners.  It  Wius  headed  by  .foliii 
Kitzj)atrick,  of  Chicago,  with  William  Z.  Foster  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  the  lalter's  headquarters  being  in  Pittsburg." 

Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  pubUsheil  a 
statement  giving  two  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  confer:  first,  his 
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belief  that  the  union-leaders  were  not  authorized  to  speak  for 
large  numbers  of  his  company's  employees;  secondly,  because  a 
conference  would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of  the 
"closed  shop."     In  this  statement  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  do  not  negotiate  with  labor-unions,  because  it  would  in- 
dicate the  closing  of  our  shops  against  non-union  labor;  and  large 
numbers  of  otu*  workmen  are  not  members  of  unions,'  and  do  not 
care  to  be. 

"The  principle  of  the  'open  shop'  is  vital  to  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial progress  and  prosperity.  It  is  of  equal  benefit  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.     It  means  that  every  man  may  engage  in 


Copyrighted  by  tlie  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

don't  be  stingy,  little  girl. 
— Kettner  in  the  Indianapolis  United  Mine-Workers'  Journal. 

any  line  of  employment  that  he  selects  and  under  such  terms  as 
he  and  the  employer  may  agree  upon;  that  he  may  arrange  for 
I  he  kind  and  character  of  work  which  he  believes  will  bring  to 
liim  the  largest  compensation  and  the  most  satisfactory  condi- 
1  ions  depending  upon  his  own  merit  and  disposition. 

.  "The  'closed  shop'  means  that  no  man  can  obtain  employ- 
ment in  that  shop  except  through  and  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  labor-unions.  He  is  compelled  to  join 
the  union  and  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  its  leader  before  he 
can  enter  the  place  of  business 

"This  country  will  not  stand  for  the  'closed  shop.'  It  can  not 
afford  it.  In  the  light  of  experience,  we  know  it  would  signify 
decreased  production,  increased  cost  of  living,  and  initiative, 
development,  and  enterprise  dwarfed.  It  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  industrial  decay,  and  an  injustice  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves, who  prosper  only  when  industry  succeeds.  The  'open 
shop '  will  generally  be  approved  by  them,  for  this  permits  them 
to  engage  in  any  employment,  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
members  of  a  labor-union 

"It  is  the  settled  determination  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  that  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  their  employees  shall  compare  favorably  with  the 
highest  standards  of  propriety  and  justice.  Misrepresentations 
have  already  and  will  hereafter  be  made;  unfavorable  criticisms 
may  be  indulged  in  by  outsiders,  especially  by  those  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  facts;  our  employees  maj^  be  threatened 
and  abused  in  the  effort  to  influence  them  to  join  the  unions 
against  their  own  desire;  but  whatever  the  circumstances  maj' 
be,  we  should  proceed  with  the  conduct  of  our  business  in  the 
usual  way  and  should  give  evidence  to  our  employees  that  we 
mean  to  be  fair  with  them." 

In  taking  this  stand,  avers  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Judge 
Gary  is  fighting  the  battle  of  the  American  Constitution."  And 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says: 

"The  membership  of  labor-unions  is  not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  and  has  been  by  some  estimated  at  only  two  per 
cent.  The  closed  shop  in  this  instance  means  simply  that  a  few 
delegates  shall  rule  a  manufacturing  institution  according  to 
their  own  ideas.     They  could  practically  fix  the  wages  and  the 


class  of  employment  of  every  man  in  the  factory.  They  could 
prevent  him  from  rising  by  his  own  abilities,  from  increasing  his 
earnings  by  extra  work,  from  even  getting  any  work  at  all,  should 
they  choose.  The  steel  companies  have  never  objected  to  union- 
labor  in  their'mills,  but  they  refuse  to  be  told  who  shall  or  shall 
not  be  employed  and  under  what  conditions." 

But  the  St.  Louis  Star  holds  Judge  Gary,  by  his  refusal  to 
meet  the  labor-leaders,  responsible  for  the  strike,  and  in  The 
Republic,  of  the  same  city,  we  read: 

"The  recognition  of  labor-unions  in  the  steel-mills  would  not 
close  the  doors  to  ununionized  labor,  and  Judge  Gary  has  enough 
experience  in  industrial  affairs  to  know  that  it  would  not. 
There  are  hundreds  of  concerns  in  the  United  States  that  recog- 
nize unions  as  to  part  of  their  forces  only. 

"That  is  away  from  the  main  subject.  Any  organization  of 
workingmen  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  the  right  is  denied  only 
by  stiff-necked  reactionaries.  Judge  Gary  is  not  bound  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  labor  organization,  but  he  is  bound 
to  hear  what  it  has  to  say. 

"The  Steel  Corporation  head  says  it  is  the  desire  of  his  com- 
panies to  treat  employees  with  propriety  and  justice.  Is  it 
proper  and  just  to  deny  a  hearing  to  men,  regardless  of  whether 
they  represent  but  one-fifth  of  the  employees  in  the  plants  or 
only  ten  of  them?" 

"It  is  a  hot-headed  and  probably  unpatriotic  thing  for  these 
workmen  to  announce  a  strike  in  the  present  delicate  situation 
of  American  industry,  before  giving  governmental  agencies  a 
fair  chance  to  adjust  the  quarrel,"  remarks  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News;  "but  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  attitude  of  the  corpora- 
tion which,  by  its  unyielding  antagonism  to  the  basic  principle 
of  self-respecting  unionism,  incites  them  to  that  step?"  But 
whether  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  Steel  Corporation  or  with 
the  union-leaders,  most  papers  agree  that,  coining  at  this  time, 
it  is  a  crime  against  that  innocent  bystander,  the  general  public. 
"It  is  a  time  when  strikes  are  against  the  true  economic  interests 
of  the  masses  of  wage-earners,  because  wage-earners  as  a  class 
have  now  more  to  gain  from  lower  prices  than  from  higher  wages," 
says  the  Springfield  Republican.  "Closing  our  miUs  now  would 
deprive  America  of  the  greatest  iron  and  steel  opportunity  in 
her  history,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  noting  the  foreign 
markets  that  are  now  opening  to  us.  "Steel  is  a  basic  industry, 
upon  which  aU  other  industries  are  more  or  less  dependent," 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  points  out  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  interrupting  the  manufacture  of  steel  "the  dollar  will 
buy  less;  pay  or  profits  will  be  worth  less." 

Nor  is  the  onlj'  menace  of  this  strike  the  cutting  down  of  pro- 
duction when  the  crying  need  of  the  world  is  for  increased  pro- 
duction. The  New  York  Tribune  sees  in  it  "another  experiment 
in  the  way  of  Bolshevizing  American  industry,"  and  the  New 
York  World,  remarking  that  "it  has  already  taken  on  some  of 
the  aspects  of  an  economic  revolution,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  directed  quite  as  much  against  the  conservative  leaders 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  against  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation 

"Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  boasted 
that  the  real  object  of  the  strike  is  to  '  socialize  industry.'  Mr. 
Foster,  who  is  the  director  of  the  strike  and  a  radical  leader  of 
unusual  abilities,  was  formerly  identified  with  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  is  stiU  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
that  Bolshevik  organization,  altho  he  stoutly  insists  that  he  is 
conducting  this  particular  class  war  by  the  rules  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

"Even  if  the  strike  is  not  primarily  a  Soviet  raid  against  the 
steel  industry,  it  presents  many  of  the  indications  of  such  a 
raid,  and  therefore  defines  an  issue  which  admits  of  no  substan- 
tial ground  for  mediation  and  conciliation." 

In  similar  vein  the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  that  in  this 
strike  the  American  people  have  before  them  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  thej"  have  ever  had  to  face.     We  read: 

"In  the  end  the  decision  means  a  choice  between  the  Amer- 
ican system  and  the  Russian — indi^'^dual  libertj'  or  '  the  dictator- 
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ship  of  the  proletariat.'  This  may  seem  a  violent  conclusion, 
but  it  lies  ahead  of  the  course  on  which  Fitzpatrick,  Foster,  and 
the  radical  leaders  are  trying  to  lead  American  labor.  The 
American  people  ought  to  do  some  serious  thinking  in  these 
days  on  these  questions  forced  upon  them  by  radicals  and  aliens. 
Is  the  American  system  worth  keeping?  Are  American  ideas  as 
good  as  German  or  Russian?" 


NEW  YORK'S   PUBLISHING   CRISIS 


"C 


OME  TO  CHICAGO  to  Publish  and  Print!"  says 
a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  New  York  papers, 
and  any  one  anxious  to  discover  why  Chicago  reaches 
out  for  New  York's  publishing  and  printing  business  just  now 
win  read  with  interest  a  leaflet  circulated  among  New  York 
printers.  "We  are  not  mules  that  we  should  get  a  living  wage 
only,"  it  says.  "We  don't  want  mere  existence.  We  want  the 
print-shops  for  the  printers.  Learn  the  ways  of  the  One  Big 
Union."  And  on  the  reverse  side  appears  a  "Preamble  of  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,"  in  which  are  included  such 
declarations  as,  "It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class 
to  do  away  with  capitalism,"  "The  working  class  and  the  em- 
ploying class  have  nothing  in  common,"  and,  "between  these  two 
classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world 
organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the  earth  and  the  machin- 
ery of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage  system" — declarations 
tending  to  show  that  Bolshevik  influences  are  at  work,  to  some 
extent,  among  the  printers  of  New  York  City.  Two  New  York 
publishing  concerns — some  say  three — have  threatened  to  move 
West.  Hence  the  bid  from  Chicago.  But,  meanwhile,  there  are 
non-Bolshevik  unions  in  New  York,  and  on  September  18  the 
New  York  Tribune  said: 

"'Regular'  unions  of  the  allied  printing  trades — those  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — yesterday  joined 
hands  with  the  employers  in  waging  a  war  to  the  finish  against 
what  they  term  the  'Bolshevik'  organizations  that  threaten 
soon  to  force  unauthorized  strikes." 

More  than  ten  days  before  the  day  set  for  the  strike,  five 
presidents  of  printers'  unions  signed  a  statement  in  which  they 
denounced  the  strike  movement — thus: 

"The  position  taken  by  several  of  the  printing- trades  unions 
of  New  York  City  in  refusing  to  submit  certain  differences  with 
their  employers  to  arbitration  has  not  been  encouraged  or  in- 
dorsed by  the  executive  officers  of  the  international  printing- 
trades  unions,  and  the  strike  which  it  has  been  announced  will 
be  called  on  October  1  will  not  be  authorized  or  supported  by 
the  international  organizations. 

"Negotiations  for  the  inauguration  of  the  forty-four-hour 
week  to  be  effective  on  May  1,  1921,  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted. These  negotiations  have  been  conducted  by  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  international  printing-trades 
unions  whose  members  will  be  affected,  and  by  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  international  associations  of  employers  in 
whose  printing-oTflces  the  members  of  these  unions  are  employed. 
Since  this  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  members  of  these  international  organizations,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  international 
unions  most  emphatically  repudiate  and  condemn  the  un- 
authorized action  which  the  spokesmen  for  several  of  the  local 
printing-trades  unions  have  announced  will  be  taken  on  October  1. 

"The  arbitrary  position  taken  by  the  leaders  of  these  local 
unions  in  rejecting  an  offer  of  fair  arbitration  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  policies  repeatedly  indorsed  by  the  members  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  Union,  the  International  Stereo- 
typers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  International  Protherhood 
of  Bookbinders,  and  by  the  American  Federation  of  I  abor.  The 
executive  oTicers  of  these  international  unions  have  persistently 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  fair  arbitration  all  through  the  war, 
and  they  do  not  intend  to  depart  from  it  in  this  controversy. 

"In  justice  to  the  loyal  printing-trades  unions  represented  in 
the  local  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  charters  of  at  least  three  of  the  local  unions  whose  leaders 
are  most  active  in  this  controversy  have  been  suspended  by  the 


international  union  having  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  recent 
strike  in  the  pressroom  of  the  Publishers  Printing  Company  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  irresponsible  leadership  whioh  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  controversy. 

"The  door  is  open  for  the  adjustment  of  this  dispute  through 
conferences  of  concihation,  or  by  fair  arbitration,  if  necessary. 
The  publishers  and  the  public  should  know  that  the  interna- 
tional printing-trades  unions  have  not  and  will  not  give  en- 
couragement or  approval  to  the  officers  or  members  of  any  local 
union  in  rejecting  the  offer  of  fair  arbitration,  which  has  been 
made  by  the  employers  in  this  instance,  nor  will  the  international 
unions  give  any  support  whatever  to  the  members  of  any  local 
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BOOSTING  HIM  UP. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer- 

union  participating  in  any  strike  not  authorized  by  these  in- 
ternational unions." 

The  leader  of  this  typographical  insurrection  is  Jaines  J. 
Bagley,  president  of  the  Franklin  Union,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  International  (A.  F.  L.)  untU  outlawed,  and  which  urged  the 
New  York  printers  to  violate  their  contracts  and  strike  for  a 
forty-four-hour  week  and  a  $14  weekly  increase  on  October  1. 
The  New  York  Tribune  identifies  him  as  the  labor-leader  de- 
scribed in  the  official  organ  of  the  A.  F.  L.,  in  James  P.  Holland's 
testimony  before  the  Lusk  Committee.  "He  would  favor  any 
form  of  government  that  would  overthrow  the  United  States 
Government,  and  has  openly  stated  so,"  said  Mr.  Holland,  add- 
ing, "this  man  preached  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  not  alone  to  break  up  the  Government,  but  to  smash 
up  the  printing-presses.  We  were  amazed  that  the  United 
States  Government  permitted  him  to  get  away  with  it."  As 
Mr.  Holland  is  president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  this 
incident  seems  to  The  Tribune  to  dramatize  the  relation  between 
the  new  unionism  represented  by  Bagley  and  the  old  unionism 
represented  by  Holland.  In  its  issue  for  September  18  the  New 
York  Globe  published  an  editorial  headed  "Not  Strike — Revolu- 
tion," declaring: 

"These  men  do  not  want  more  wages  and  shorter  hours,  except 
incidentally  and  momentarily.  The  old  type  of  strike,  the  sort 
for  which  Samuel  Gompers  was  once  so  bitterly  excoriated  by  the 
conservative  business  interests,  w'as  to  get  definite  concessions 
from  the  owners  of  the  business.  To-day  the  leadei*s  with  most 
power  are  sheer  revolutionists;  they  w-ant  the  present  ownorsliip 
driven  out  of  the  field  and  absolute  dictation  by  the  workers  of 
all  the  terms  of  production — price,  quality,  everything." 

No  comment  favora'ole  to  the  other  side  of  the  case  has  as  yet 
come  to  our  notice. 
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THE  PACKERS   STATE   THEIR   CASE 

FROM  THE  PACKERS  THEMSELVES— that  is  to  say, 
troin  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson — come  letters  charging  that 
cei-tain  ne'\\spapcrs  outrageously  misrepresent  them.  They  are 
not  profiteers,  they  protest;  how  can  they  be  when  packing  is  so 
unprofitable?  They  are  not  responsible  for  the  'high  cost  of 
li^^ng;  its  causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  They  have  not 
tampered  with  the  law  of  sui>i)ly  and  demand,  or  abused  cfjld 


WE  RE  NOT  STRONG  FOR  FLOODS,  BUT 
WE    HOPE    THEY    "  BUST  "    THIS    DAM. 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 

storage,  or  "conspired  against  the  American  table."  In  short, 
they  are  innocent  of  the  great  transgression  laid  at  their  door 
by  the  Government,  the  press,  and  common  talk  everywhere, 
and  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation  appears 
to  have  canght  them  red-handed  in  manifold  rascalities  it  is 
because  it  was  a  stupid  investigation  carried  out  by  officials 
at  once  prejudiced  and  incompetent.  Nor  do  the  packers  feel 
that  in  the  present  controversy  they  are  defending  their  own 
interests  merely;  in  addition,  they  are  defending  the  American 
people  against  e\ils  that  must  inevitably  accrue  from  govern- 
mental control  of  industry,  since  this  is  the  remedy  proposed 
by  meddlers  and  half-informed  theorists.  They  take  broad 
\iew"s.  They  are  public-spirited.  They  are  serv^ants  of  the 
country  who  have  the  country's  welfare  at  heart.  Or,  if  such 
is  not  invariably  their  assertion,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fairly  logical 
inference  from  the  spirit  in  which  they  write.  Says  Mr.  Wilson, 
"Our  deepest  interest  is  in  bringing  about  a  solution  of  present- 
day  problems."  At  the  close  of  his  letter  Mr.  Swdft  locks  horns 
with  the  piice  problem,  and  says  that  "until  some  of  the  vast 
amounts  of  outstanding  paper  money  are  wdthdrawn  from  circu- 
lation and  until  world-production  begins  to  catch  up  wdth  world- 
demand,  little  relief  from  present  high  prices  can  be  hoped  for," 
adding,  "Government  intcrterence  and  regulation  will  merely 
tend  to  aggravate  matters  by  flropping  politics  into  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  industry."  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Swift  reminds  us, 
certain  newspapers  are  clamoring  for  precisely  such  regulation, 
and  readers  get  the  impression  that  these  newspapers  represent 


a  very  considerable  bodj-  of  public  opinion.     Hence  Mr.  Swift's 
comment: 

"In  view  of  this  impression,  the  pubUc  is  entirely  justified  in 
asking  two  questions :  first,  if  the  packers  are  not  guilty,  why  is 
pubUc  sentiment,  as  exprest  through  the  press,  etc.,  so  generally 
against  them;  and,  secondly,  if  the  packers  are  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged,  why  do  they  object 
so  strenuously  to  Federal  regulation? 

"The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  simple.  A  government 
agency,  supposedly  fair  and  impartial,  has  made  most  sensational 
charges  against  this  industry,  claiming  incidentally  that  th* 
large  packers  are  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  high  prices  of 
food.  This  is  a  question  which  \atally  interests  every  person, 
and  the  charges  constitute  the  best  kind  of  'news  story.'  Con- 
sequently the  papers  give  a  gi'eat  deal  of  space  to  it. 

"Of  course,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  knows  that 
there  is  no  truth  to  this  charge,  for  even  if  Swift  &  Co.  should 
offer  to  do  business  at  cost,  the  elimination  of  its  profit  of  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  could  make  no  noticeable  change  in 
prices.  These  small  unit  profits  per  ]iound  amount  to  only 
about  two  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

"And  these  same  general  percentages  liold  good  for  all  of  the 
large  packers,  as  proved  by  thi-  annual  re])ort  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  w  hich  showed  the  following  average 
profits  of  the  five  large  packers  in  1918  on  controlled  products: 

Total  profit S;40, 594,93.5 

Total  inv estment 714, 187.204 

Profit  percentage  on  investment 5.6  per  cent. 

Total  sales $2,4.34, 11:^,430 

Profit  percentage  on  sales 1.6  per  cent. 

These  figures  absolutely  absolve  the  packers  from  all  blame  for 
the  high  cost  of  meats,  hides,  and  by-products." 

After  complaining  that  "the  Commission  did  not  make  a  fair 
investigation,"  that  it  "supprest  evidence  which  disproved  the 
verj-  charges  that  it  made,"  and  that  the  packers  "were  given  no 
opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  case,"  Mr.  Swift 
remarks  that  "the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  private  corpor- 
ation in  attacking  statements  of  an  accredited  government 
agencj-  are  apparent,"  and  then  takes  up  the  second  of  the 
questions  noted  at  the  outset,  nanielj^  why  do  the  packers  object 
strenuously  to  Federal  regulation? 

"The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  equally  simple.  The 
packers  are  not  opposing  this  legislation  because  of  any  fear 
that  government  regulation  wdU  turn  the  search-light  on  any 
illegal  practises,  as  intimated  by  some  editors.  The  packers 
have  nothing  to  conceal  and  will,  at  any  time,  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  any  agency  willing  to  approach  the  question 
with  an  open  mind  and  desirous  only  of  ascertaining  the  facts. 

"What  the  packers  do  fear  is  that  government  regulation  will 
tend  to  increase  the  expense  of  doing  business,  and  hence  the 
cost  of  handling  fresh  meats;  secondly,  that  this  will  onlj^  be  a 
step  toward  government  ownership  of  this  and  other  industries: 
and  finally,  they  object  to  government  interference  because  this 
power  to  regulate  could  so  easily  be  misused  by  pohticians. 

"Those  who  favor  government  regulation  point  to  govern- 
ment and  State  superAdsion  of  banlcs  and  ask  why  the  proposed 
legislation  should  not  be  similarly  beneficial  to  the  packing 
industry.  The  answer  is  that  these  two  businesses  are  not 
parallel  or  comparable,  for  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
divorce  regulation  of  the  packing  industry  from  politics. 

"For  example — ^if  the  price  of  live  stock  should  go  down,  in 
accordance  wath  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Congi'essmen 
from  nu-al  districts  would  be  delugtid  with  telegi'ams  from 
their  constituents  demanding  action  to  assure  them  better 
prices.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  hve  stock  should  go 
up,  necessitating  an  increase  in  meat  prices,  legislators  from 
urban  districts  would  be  flooded  wath  requests  from  wage- 
earners  to  take  some  action  arbitrarily  to  fix  prices.  Producers 
and  consumers  represent  the  two  most  powerful  political  interests 
in  the  country.  It  is  olnious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  both  groups  simultaneouslj*.  This  matter  of  regulating 
prices  would  be  agitated  constantly  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  industry. 

'  Manj^  newspapers  ask  whether  the  packei-s  are  blind  to 
public  opinion  and  whether  they  can  not  read  the  handAvriting 
on  the  waU.  We  know  that  public  opinion  has  been  influenced 
into  believing  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  back  into  normal 
conditions  is  more  laws.  That  is  e«actly  the  reason  why  we 
are  fighting  this  legislation,  because  we  know  that  unless  we 
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can  place  the  facts  before  producers  and  consumers  they  are  in 
danger  of  approving  action  which  will  only  injure  them  in  the 
future." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson  reminds  us  that  "'Come 
and  let  us  counsel  together'  was  written  several  centuries  ago," 
and  seems  astonished  by  head-lines  and  newspaper  comments 
that,  as  he  finds,  are  "calculated  to  inflame  the  average  citizen 
against  the  meat-packing  industry."     Says  Mr.  WUson: 

"Over  and  over  it  has  been  shown  that  the  present  prices  of 
meats  are  not  arbitrarily  fixt  by  the  packers;  it  has  been  shown 
and  proved  that  the  profit  of  the  packer  is  infinitesimal  when 
compared  with  profits  in  other  industries,  but  this  seems  to 
have  no  weight.  The  average  citizen  may  sit  down  to  his 
evening  meal  and  find  steak  on  the  table.  He  will  ask  his  wife 
what  she  paid  for  the  steak  and  when  she  teUs  him  he  will  damn 
the  packers  all  and  severally.  If  he  is  told  that  the  packer's 
profit  on  that  steak  is  about  a  half  a  cent  per  pound  he  will  not 
believe  it.  The  only  point  with  him  is  that  he  is  paying  a  high 
price  for  his  meat,  and  he  doesn't  like  that,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 

"Just  now  the  entire  packing  industry  is  threatened  by  such 
legislation  as  that  proposed  in  the  Kenyon  and  Kendrick  bills. 
To  combat  such  legislation  and  the  very  weU-devised  publicity 
propaganda  in  its  support,  the  Institute  of  American  Meat- 
Packers  has  been  formed.  At  the  first  meeting  leading  to  the 
creation  of  this  institute,  one  hundred  packing  businesses  were 
represented.  This  included  'small'  as  well  as  'large'  packers. 
The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  encourage  the  production  of  Uve 
stock  and  to  improve  and  broaden  the  service  of  the  meat 
industry  to  the  public." 

We  are  also  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  by  Mr. 
Swift  to  Senator  McKellar  in  which  the  cold-storage  question  is 
dealt  with  from  the  packers'  point  of  view.  "Conservation,  and 
not  speculation,"  says  Mr.  Swift,  "is  the  motive  behind  storing 
l)erishable  food-products."     Moreover,  he  asserts  that — 

"Swift  &  Co.'s  cold-storage  business  is  a  necessity  incident  to 
handling  of  perishable  goods  to  carry  over  stocks  from  a  season 
of  surplus  production  to  a  season  of  scarcity  or  no  production, 
thereby  avoiding  violent  price-fluctuations  and  making  goods 
cheaper  during  a  season  of  natural  scarcity. 

"Swift  &  Co.  denies  that  the  packers  are  in  control  of  the 
cold-storage  business  of  the  country.  Neither  Swift  &  Co. 
nor  the  five  large  packers  have  a  monopoly  of  freezer  space. 
Swift  &  Co.  freezer  capacity  is  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  freezer  capacity  of  the  country,  and  the  capacity  of  the  five 
large  packers  probably  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total." 

Along  with  these  documents  in  the  case  comes  a  pamphlet 
presenting  "Swift  and  Company*s  Analysis  and  Criticism  of 
Part  II  of  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  and 
thus  introduced: 

"The  investigation  of  the  packing  industry  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  one-sided.  The  charge  that  the  packers 
have  a  monopoly  is  not  founded  upon  fact.  In  its  report,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  presented  only  such  information 
as  could  be  used,  by  means  of  wrongful  interpretation  and 
insinuation,  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  packers." 

In  the  Trade  Commission's  report,  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
the  packers  deal  in  numerous  other  eatables  besides  meat,  and 
have  become  a  kind  of  Great  American  Food  Trust,  whereas, 
according  to  Mr.  Swift,  this  is  stretching  the  truth  and  mis- 
leading the  general  public.  "History,"  he  observes,  "is  replete 
with  misfortunes  that  have  been  caused  by  unsound  judgment  of 
the  masses."  In  this  instance  he  endeavors  to  forestall  a 
repetition  of  that  calamity  by  denying  that  the  packers  deal 
in  "over  seven  hundred  different  commodities,"  and  declaring 
that  many  are  erroneous  and  many  more  are  duplications. 
Then,  too,  he  proceeds: 

"In  a  further  attempt  to  show  the  increasing  domination  of 
the  packers,  the  Commission  charges  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  poultry,  eggs,  and  cheese  entering  trade  channels  is  handled 
by  the  five  large  packers.  In  reality  they  do  not  handle  over 
1.5  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Swift  &  Co.  alone  handles 
only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  that  enter 
trade  channels." 

Then,  too,  the  packers  have  collected  and  reprinted  a  large 


number  of  editorials  in  which,  as  they  feel,  they  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  vindicated  or  in  which  there  are  at  least  evidences 
of  hostility  toward  "legislation  to  license  and  restrict  business." 
In  presenting  these  editorials,  the  packers  have  taken  pains  to 
give  dates  and  sources.  The  majority  appeared  during  Jul\ 
last,  and  if  many  are  from  trade  organs  (some  of  which  speak  foi- 
interests  connected  with  the  packing  industry)  a  considerable 
number  were  printed  by  dailies  independent  thereof. 

One   may   ventiu*e   to   assume    that   all   this   argumentative 


.    ANOTHSR  BIG  FIVE  WHICH  IS  NEEDED. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

material,  whether  in  letters,  pamphlets,  or  newspaper  cuttings, 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
yet  Attorney-General  Palmer  said  recently  at  a  conference  on  the 
high  cost  of  living  held  by  Governor  Smith  of  New  York: 

"There  has  been  so  much  talk  about  the  activities  of  the  pack- 
ers, and  they  have  been  held  up  so  long  as  the  bogy  that  all  men 
must  fear,  that  I  am  afraid  that  some  people  think  this  is  just 
another  line  of  procedure  to  continue  that  talk.  Let  me  assure 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  something  verj'  different.  There 
never  was  before  in  any  government  agency  so  complete  a  col- 
lection of  the  data  which  bears  upon  the  activities  of  this  giant 
combination  as  there  is  to-day,  and  when  it  has  been  laid  before 
a  jury  the  wrath  of  the  American  people  will  compel  a  verdict  of 
conviction,  for  the  story  will  amaze  America  as  it  has  amazed 
me  when  I  have  seen  the  analyzed  reports  of  all  their  activities, 
and  its  effect  upon  this  very  problem  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing will,  to  my  mind,  be  far-reaching  and  complete. 

"For  if  these  gentlemen,  who  have  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
were  mere  meat-packers,  if  they  were  a  mere  combination  in 
control  of  the  meat-products  alone,  they  would  deserve  atten- 
tion, but  they  would  not  require  the  same  thoroughgoing  action 
as  they  do  when  we  know  that  alone  do  they  control  75  per 
cent,  or  thereabouts  of  the  meat  produced  and  distributed  to 
the  American  consumer,  but  they  control  in  sufficiently  large 
proportions  to  be  a  menacing  factor  to  the  people  nearly  all  of 
the  substitutes  for  meat  which  go  upon  the  American  table. 

"If  they  were  a  combination  simply  dominating  or  con- 
trolling the  meat-markets,  the  people  might  find  some  relief 
in  refusing  to  eat  meat  and  turning  to  fish  or  eggs  or  canned 
vegetables  or  cheese,  or  many  other  things  that  would  sustain 
life  quite  as  satisfactorily.  But  when  you  realize  that  those 
same  gentlemen  control  40  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  which  are 
marketed  in  America  and  a  like  proportion  of  the  butter  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  cheese,  and  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
rice  to  dominate  the  market,  when  you  know  that  they  are 
largely  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  are  so  engaged  in 
canning  the  vegetable  products  of  the  country  that  they  ha-\e  that 
industry  by  the  throat,  you  realize  that  this  proceeding  against 
the  meat-packers  of  Chicago  is  nothing  short  of  a  proceeding 
against  a  conspiracy  to  control  the  table  of  the  American  citizen, 
and  that  conspiracy  will  be  broken  up,  mj'  friends,  if  there  is  power 
enough  left  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  do  it." 


BULGARIA'S   PENALTY 
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,  ULGAKIA  NOW  KNOWS  officially  whao  it  means  to 
back  the  AM-ong  horse,"  unfeelinglj^  observes  the 
Springfield  Republican.  And  altho  the  newspaper 
statisticians  grinil\-  figui'e  that  each  of  the  two  million  inhabi- 
tants of  Bulgai'ia  must  pay  $6  a  head,  annually,  for  thirty-seven 
\ears  to  make  up  the  national  war-fine,  there  is  not  overmuch 
sympathy  with  the  Balkan  state  thus  penalized  in  the  Treaty 
dictated  by  the  Allies.  The  majority  view  seems  to  be  that  of 
the  New  York  Globe,  that,  "on  the  whole,  Bulgaria  is  getting 
off  more  easily,  probably,  than  she  deserved.     No  nation  entered 


WHAT  BULGARIA  MUST  DO 

Pay  damages  of  $445,000,000  in  thirty-seven  years. 

Reduce  her  army  to  20,000  and  her  gendarmerie  to  10,000  men. 

Surrender  her  war-ships  and  submarines  to  the  Allies. 

Cede  western  Thrace  to  the  Allies,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they 

shall  determine. 
Modify  her  frontier  in  four  places  in  favor  of  Serbia. 
Recognize  the  independence  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 

now  comprised  in  Jugo-Slavia. 
Compensate  Jugo-Slavia  for  stolen  coal,  by  delivering  50,000 

tons  annually  for  five  years. 
Renounce  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest. 


the  war  in  such  a  spirit  of  cold-blooded  callousness  as  she  did. 
She  sold  her  sword  to  the  highest  bidder."  Yet  the  Wheeling 
Register,  holding  that  the  entrance  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war 
as  an  ally  of  Germany  was  due  mainly  to  "an  ambitious  and 
avaricious  king,"  whom  his  own  subjects  later  compelled  to 
abdicate,  suggests  that — 

"The  Bulgai'ian  people  were  i*eally  not  their  own  masters. 
Resides,  it  was  through  them  that  the  first  stone  in  the  Teutonic 
arch  was  made  to  fall,  as  the  Bulgarians  by  revolting  overthrew 
their  ruler  and  then  made  overtures  for  peace  through  America. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  may  be  said  the  Btilgarian  people  after  all  are 
not  'half  bad'  and  should  be  shown  some  leniency." 

Some  differences  of  opinion  appear  o^■er  the  Treaty  provision 
by  which  Bulgaria  is  to  cede  to  the  Allies,  for  fiiture  disposition, 
the  region  generally  described  as  "western  Thrace"  on  the 
^Egean,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  defeated  state  shall 
nevertheless  have  unimpeded  commercial  access  to  the  sea. 
The  fact  that  the  region,  thus  left  waiting  future  determination, 
was  ardently  desired  by  Greece  gives  rise  to  vaiying  comment. 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  tells  us  that,  "thanks  to  the  insistence 
of  President  Wilson.  Bulgaria  is  to  be  guaranteed  access  to  the 
vEgean,  thus  removing  what  might  have  been  a  serious  and 
justifiable  giievance."  The  New  York  World  also  considers 
this  jjrovision  in  the  light  of  "a  reasonable  compromise,"  pointing 
out  ill  i-egard  to  the  extreme  Grecian  claims  that — 

"Austria-Hungary  six  years  ago  was  willing  to  risk  a  European 
war  to  j)revent  Serbia  from  securing  'a  window  on  the  sea.' 
Greece  is  willing  now  to  risk  war  by  denying  Bulgaria  such  a 
window.  The  American  delegates  in  Paris  deserve  credit  for 
adhering  almost  alone  to  a  peace-promising  division  of 
Thrace 

"Greece  now  gets  Kavala  and  has  claimed  also  Dedeaghatch. 
This  claim  may  or  may  not  be  finally  allowed;  but  3,000  Greeks 
in  that  village  can  less  claim  national  treatment  than  20,000 
Italians  in  Fiume  or  100,000  Germans  in  Danzig. 

"Bulgaria  was  drawn  to  the  German  cause  against  the  in- 
terests and  probably  the  wishes  of  her  people.  She  can  not 
escape  her  day  of  reckoning,  and  it  is  now  seen  to  be  a  bitter  one. 
liut  I'ecognition  of  her  right  to  a  trade  outlet,  possibly  iuter- 
natio«ialized,  is  not  to  be  denied  without  sowing  the  seeds  of  n 
new  and  needless  war."     , 

But  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  takes  the  stand  that  "the  only 
bad  feature  of  the  Treaty  is  its  failure  to  give  definite  decision 
in  the  Thracian  dispute."  The  Plain  Dealer,  evaphsisizmg  the 
point  that  the  American  delegates  participated  in  the  Bulgarian 


discussion  solely  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Allies,  as  we  were 
never  at  war  with  Bulgaria,  reprimands  them  for  "doing  their 
utmost  to  delay  and  confuse,"  thus  "giving  deep  offense  to  the 
sturdy  Greek  ally,"  and  for  not  "cooperating  with  President 
Wilson  to  hasten  a  final  and  definite  peace." 

The  Buffalo  Express,  moreover,  protesting  that  "the  record 
of  the  United  States  has  been  one  long  resistance  to  terms  on 
which  the  European  Allies  were  substantially  agreed,"  adds: 

"In  this  latest  ease  we  struggled  long  and  ardently  to  save 
Thrace  and  an  ^Egean  port  for  Bulgaria.  Thrace  never  belonged 
to  Bulgaria  tiU  it  was  seized  in  1912,  and  Bulgaria  certainly 
deserved  punishment,  rather  than  reward,  for  her  part  in  the 
war.  Moreover,  the  question  was  none  of  our  business.  We 
never  declared  war  on  Bulgaria.  Nevertheless,  we  held  out. 
practically  against  all  Europe,  in  Bulgaria's  interests,  offended 
our  friends,  and  finaUj^  forced  a  compromise  which  merely  leaves 
the  issue  open  to  remain  a  cause  for  future  contention,  if  not  war." 


(( 


THE   DUTCH-BELGIAN   TIFF 

THE  NEWS  that  Belgium  was  making  unwarranted 
demands  upon  Holland  would  shock  one  hke  hearing 
that : the -innocent,  golden-haired  child  who  used  to 
play  around  next  door  had  grown  up  and  become  a  burglar." 
So  the  New  York  Globe  comments  upon  the  report  that  first  the 
Belgian  Ambassador  to  The  Hague  and  then  the  Dutch  Am- 
liassador  at  Brussels  had  been  withdi-awn  because  of  strained 
j-elations — ensuing  from  the  demands  of  Belgium  for  a  revision 
of  the  Treatj-  of  1839,  under  which  Holland  received  the  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Scheldt  and  a  strip  of  Dutch  Limbm-g  lying 
l)etween  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  Province  of  Germany.  Belgium's 
demands,  based  on  both  commercial  and  miUtary  exigencies, 
were  submitted  to  a  conference  called  by  the  Supreme  Allied 
Council,  meeting  May  19  and  20  and  -June  3.  Of  this  con- 
ference, we  read  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"At  the  first  of  these  sessions  Mr.  HjTnans  urged  that,  Belgian 
interests  at  Antwerp  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  Dutch 
interests  at  Terneuzen,  Belgian  sovereignty  should  be  extended 
to  the  Lower  Scheldt  as  far  as  the  sea,  with  the  right  of  control 
over  the  stream  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  He  asked 
for  the  same  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  canal  and  railway  from 
Ghent  to  Terneuzen  and  for  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement 
in  southern  Limburg  which  would  safeguard  Belgian  security 
in  case  of  aggression  from  the  east  and  guarantee  free  com- 
munications by  water  between  Liege  and  Antwerp.  But  the 
Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  argued  that  Holland  was  in 
no  way  obliged  to  accept  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1839, 
since  she  had  done  nothing  to  make  them  inoperative.  He  held, 
accordingly,  that  all  negotiations  ought  to  be  conducted  between 
the  two  countries  -Rnthout  any  outside  interference,  and  Belgium, 
having  no  rightful  claim,  must  throw  herself  on  Holland's 
generosity,  the  latter  being  weU  disposed  to  help  her  out  of  her 
difficulties  but  unwilling  to  make  any  formal  engagement. 
The  conference  tried  to  conciliate  these  opposing  points  of  view 
by  adopting  a  resolution  upholding  the  Belgian  claims  with 
regard  to  international  interference,  while  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  Dutch  susceptibilities  by  excluding  from  the  arrange- 
ment any  transfer  of  territory  or  any  international  servitude." 

Belgium's  original  claim  was  based  on  the  statement  that  the 
Scheldt  is  the  "natural  and  appropriate  frontier"  of  the  two 
countries,  and  likewise  on  a  desire  for  "the  freedom  of  the 
Scheldt."  However,  the  Springfield  Republican  finds  that 
"Belgium  has  seemed  in  the  wrong,"  for,  we  read: 

"In  seeking  to  make  for  herself  a  position  defensible  by  her 
own  strength,  Belgium  has  shown  much  too  little  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  her  neighbor,  Holland.  Denial  has  been 
made  of  a  demand  for  the  annexation  of  Dutch  territory,  yet 
the  annexationist  party  has  been  busy  in  a  way  that  has  caused 
much  alarm  and  suspicion.  The  Dutch  press,  for  example, 
not  long  ago  published  a  secret  note  issued  by  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Office  on  May  29,  calling  upon  Belgian  agents  in  Dutch 
Limburg  to  work  for  the  annexation  of  that  province  to  Belgium. 
In  Belgian  controversial  literature  Limburg  has  played  an 
important  part. 
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"Tho  demand  most  prest,  however,  is  for  giving  Belgium 
full  sovereignty  over  the  Lower  Scheldt,  which  at  present  is 
controlled  by  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  countries.  The 
demand  is  based  on  strategic  grounds;  Antwerp  could  have 
been  relieved,  it  is  said,  if  ships  of  war  had  been  able  to  go  up 
the  Scheldt.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  that  under  the  League 
of  Nations  there  would  be  no  neutrals,  and  if  the  situation  of 
1914  should  recur  the  Scheldt  would  be  open  for  the  passage  of 
ships  of  war.  Economic  questions  also  cause  friction,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  control  of  the  Ghent-Terneuzen  Canal,  which  the 
Belgians  want  kept  full  for  shipping,  while  the  Dutch  want  a 
lower  level  because  of  agricultural  interests  in  regions  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  But  this  is  certainly  a  matter  for  adjustment, 
not  for  imposing  Belgian  sovereignty  within 
Dutch  territory.  Belgium  has  won  such  ad- 
miration from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  its  heroic  defense  that  its  unreasonable  at- 
titude toward  Holland  has  been  disappointing." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  that  the  protection  of  Belgium,  and  es- 
pecially of  Antwerp,  from  Germany  on  the 
east  requii-es  a  small  piece  of  Dutch  Limburg. 
Also  that — 


"Belgian  enterprise  has  made  Antwerp  one 
of  the  greatest  ports  in  the  world.  It  stands 
in  the  front  of  European  ports.  Yet  all  the 
shipping  of  Antwerp  must  pass  through  Dutch 
waters 

"As  a  matter  of  national  independence, 
Belgium  ought  to  have  free  access  to  the  sea. 
Bat  in  addition  to  that  natural  right,  it  has 
laid  the  world  under  obligations  to  it  by  resist- 
ing the  German  invasion,  while  Holland,  whose 
very  independence  was  lost  if  Gennany  won, 
thriftily  preserved  its  neutrality  and  made  a 
fortune  trading  with  Germany.  Had  it  joined 
the  Allies,  who  were,  in  fact,  fighting  for  its  in- 
dependence, and  opened  its  gates  to  an  Allied 
army,  the  war  could  have  been  ended  at  any 
time  in  three  months. 

"Holland  ought  to  pay  something  for  its  own 
preservation  from  Germany.  A  moderate  price 
would  be  the  very  small  territorial  concessions 
demanded  by  Belgium." 


WITHDRAWING   TROOPS   FROM   RUSSIA 


A" 


,  MBIGUITY  AND  HESITANCY  stiU  tincture  the  news 
from  and  regarding  Russia,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
comment  thereon,  yet,  mth  all  due  caution,  conserva- 
tive editors  are  discussing  the  probabilitj^  of  the  total  withdrawal 
of  Allied  troops  from  European  Russia,  and  a  possible  new  policy 
of  non-interference  and  even  of  formal  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  governments.  A  special  cable  to  the  New  York 
Herald  contains  information  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Peace    Council   in    Paris,    Lloyd   George,    casually    mentioning 
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Ttrntory  tshen  from  Befg/u/n 
ty  Prussia  in  iei5-i6 

Territory  taHenU-om,  orreflise<J\ 
.Co.Belgium  in  1839 
Boundary  of  Territory 
necessdiy  to  Belgium 
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Wide  publicity  has  been  given  by  the  press 
to  an  interview  with  Cardinal  Mercier,  Primate  of  Belgium,  and 
his  secretary,  Francois  Dessain,  during  their  recent  visit  to 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  Baltimore.  "  I  knew  there  were  difficulties, 
but  had  no  reason  to  suppose  a  rupture  was  imminent,"  Cardi- 
nal Mercier  is  quoted  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  reported 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations.     The  article  continues: 

"Others  in  his  ]iart.y  did  not  seem  surprized  over  the  news. 

"'Germany  is  recuperating,'  Cardinal  Mercier  said.  'And,' 
put  in  Fran^'ois  Dessain,  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  who  speaks 
for  him,  'should  she  be  allowed  to  reconstruct  her  strength 
Belgium  may  well  expect  another  invasion — unless  we  insure 
ourselves  by  fortifying  the  front  facing  Dutch  Limburg.  This 
we  are  unable  to  do,  because  our  guns  would  be  trained  on 
neutral  (Dutch)  territory.  Belgium  should  have  put  in  a 
stronger  claim  at  the  Peace  Conference  for  safety  measures 
on  the  east  boundary,  but,  unfortunately,  Belgivmi's  vote  was 
very  weak  at  the  sessions. 

"'Military  history  and  wars  have  taught  us  that  rivers  are 
the  only  dependable  lines  of  defense.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
Meuse  that  must  be  fortified.  And  unless  Belgium  possesses  the 
lower  part  of  the  vital  province,  now  utterly  useless,  from  a 
military  view-point,  to  the  Dutch,  but  essential  to  Belgium, 
nothing  can  be  done.  Had  tho  Germans  seen  fit  to  invade 
us  by  waj^  of  Limburg  instead  of  respecting  the  Dutch  territory, 
their  advance  could  not  have  been  held  up.' 

"Asked  whether  Belgium  anticipated  war,  neither  Cardinal 
Mercier  nor  his  secretary  would  deny  its  possibility.  'Many 
Belgians  would  welcome  it,'  Mr.  Dessian  volunteered." 

Of  this  last  sentence,  attributed  to  tho  Cardinal's  secretary, 
the  New  York  Globe  temperately  remarks]  that  it  "can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  comment  on  after-war  hysteria." 


From  tlie  London  ''Daily  Mail." 

BELGIUM'S  CLAIMS  AT 


THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 


Russia,  remarked  that  he  supposed  that  the  Conference  had  no 
objection  to  the  British  policy  of  withdrawing  aU  British  troops 
from  Russia. 

Relatively  definite  news  is  contained  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Sun  that — 

"The  Peace  Council  hasn't  officially  adopted  any  new  policy 
toward  Soviet  Russia.  Yet  it  is  true  that  Lenine  and  Trotzk>' 
have  less  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  the  Allies  than  at  any  time 
since  peace  negotiations  were  started. 

"In  the  last  few  days  it  has  developed  here: 

"First,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  Lithuania  and 
Esthonia  from  making  peace  with  the  Lenine  Government,  thus 
removing  all  chance  for  the  capture  of  Petrograd  and  releasing 
a  large  Soviet  army  there  for  employment  against  Kolchak  and 
Denikin." 


begun 


A  cablegram  from  London  adds  that  British  troops  have 
to  evacuate  the  Caucasus.  In  addition  to  various 
rumors  and  intimations  there  are  such  point  blank  stat«Mnents  as, 
"The  evacuation  of  the  Ai-ehaugel  front  by  the  British  is  pro- 
ceeding as  smoothly  as  could  be  expected."  Such  information 
leads  editorial  TVTiters  to  discount  other  more  or  less  indirect 
news  of  revolt,  famine,  desperation,  and  consequent  eagerness 
for  peace  at  anj'  price  in  Soviet  Petrograd  or  Mosco^\•,  or  of 
extensive  military  gains  by  anti-Bolshevik  troops  under  Koh'hak 
and  Denikin.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  heads  an  edi- 
torial, "The  Russian  Derelict:  Is  it  to  be  Abandoned?"  follow- 
ing up  the  query  with  the  suggestion  that  "There  is  an  able 
crew  of  '■ftTeekers'  in  Berlin  who  would  be  delighted  to  salvage 
it."    Yfit  even  tho  Russia  is  "left  driftinp-  on  the  tides  of  chance," 
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with  all  varieties  of  danger  to  civilization,  "Siberia  seems  to  be 
in  a  somevrhat  different  position,"  for,  The  Public  Ledger  informs 
us  further : 

"Mr.  Baker  told  the  House  Mihtary  Aiiairs  Committee  on 
Monday  that  our  forces  there  wotild  not  be  withdrawn  'at  once' 
because  of  'real  mUitarv'  and  humanitarian  reasons.'  In  fact, 
we  are  still  enlisting  soldiers  to  serve  in  Siberia  and  sending  them 
over  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  relieve  the  selective  service  troops 
already  there.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Canadians  have 
been  'kicking"  xagorously  for  some  time  against  the  sending  of 
any  of  their  men  into  that  country  with  which  they  are  not  at 
war." 

The  "real  business  of  the  Allies  iu  Siberia,"  is,  the  article  tells 

us,  to  "help  hold  the  Bolshe\nld  in  check,"  since — 

"If  the  AUies  were  to  evacuate  Siberia,  the  BolsheviM  would 
verj'^  probably  sweep  down  to  the  seacoast,  and  would  in  any  case 
come  into  possibly  contagious  contact  with  the  Chinese." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Coimncrce  has  "a  possible  Russian 
policy"  to  offer  the  supposedly  irresolute  Peace  Conference. 
Altho,  we  learn,  the  center  of  Russia  is  Bolshevik,  around  this 
Soviet  center  are  some  ten  or  eleven  anti-Bolshevik  peoples,  all 
desirous  of  forming  a  really  stable  tho  democratic  government. 
Says  The  Journal  of  Cotnnierce  further: 

"It  would  seem  that  the  best  poHcy  woidd  be  to  recognize  the 
Kolehak  Government  as  the  dc-fado  ruler  of  Siberia  and  of  as 
much  of  eastern  Russia  as  he  actually  controls.  The  AUies  also 
shoidd  recognize  those  states  on  the  geographical  periphery  of 
Russia  as  possessing  de-facto  go'vernments,  among  them  being 
Esthonia,  Letvia,  Ukraine,  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  Trans- 
Caucasus,  and  help  them  to  get  upon  their  feet.  As  soon  as  all 
these  peoples  once  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
.\llied  help  toward  a  reactionary^  restoration  of  the  Romanof 
dynasty  they  will  tiu-n  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  power  of 
these,  criminals  will  collapse  almost  immediately." 

The  Bolshe\aki  being  thus  eliminated,  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce  believes  that  the  Allies,  by  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance, might  enable  the  Russian  people  to  unite  in  their  o-nm 
free  and  stable  government. 


Russia's  plight  after  two  years  of  Bolshevism  was  vividly  pic- 
tured in  a  speech  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover.     He  said : 

"Two-thirds  of  the  railways  and  thi-ee-fourths  of  the  rolling 
stock  that  they  control  are  out  of  operation.  The  whole  popula- 
tion is  without  any  normal  comforts  of  life  and  plunged  into  the 
most  grievous  famine  of  centuries.  Its  people  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  hundreds  of  thousands  monthlj'  from  starv^ation  and 
disease.  Its  capital  city  has  diminished  in  population  from  near- 
ly two  million  to  less  than  600,000.  The  streets  of  every  city 
and  village  have  run  with  the  blood  of  executions,  nor  have 
these  executions  been  confined  to  the  so-called  middle  and  upper 
classes,  for  latterly  the  opposition  of  the  workmen  and  farmers 
to  this  regime  has  brought  them  also  to  the  firing-squad  in  ap- 
palUng  numbers." 

The  recent  proclamations  of  "this  group  of  mixed  idealists 
and  murderers,"  it  appears,  show  "a  radical  change  in  their 
economic  and  social  ideas."     Thus,  says  Mr.  Hoover  further: 

"They  have  abandoned  the  socialization  of  the  land,  for  they 
find  the  farmer  will  not  produce  for  payment  in  high-flown  and 
altruistic  phrases.  They  have  reestablished  a  differential  wage  in 
an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  exertion  and  ambition  of  skilled  labor. 
They  have  established  a  State  Savings  Bank,  in  order  to  stimulate 
production  through  making  provision  for  family  and  old  age. 
They  are  offering  fabulous  salaries  for  men  capable  of  directing 
the  large  agencies  of  production.  In  fact,  while  in  the  midst  of 
flowery  verbal  endeavor  to  maintain  that  they  are  still  Socialists, 
they  are  endeavoring  to  restore  individual  ownership  of  property 
and  of  the  results  of  labor.  The  very  high  priest  of  Socialism 
is  to-daj'  vainly  endeavoring  to  save  his  people  from  their  total 
destruction  by  summoning  back  the  forces  of  production.  The 
apologists  of  this  debdcle  are  telling  us  that  it  is  due  to  the  Allied 
blockade  and  to  v^arious  other  oppositions,  but  any  one  with  a 
i-udimentary  knowledge  of  Russia  knows  that  they  did  have 
within  their  borders  ample  supplies  of  food,  coal,  oil,  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  and  metals  and  the  factories  with  which  to  work  them  in 
abundance,  and  that  their  sole  defieiencj'  is  human  effort." 

Their  return  to  a  working-day  of  eight,  and  even  fourteen, 
hours  is  related  on  page  22. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  police  struck  out. — Boston  Transcripi. 

Strike  and  the  world  strikes  with  you;  work  and  you  work  alono. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Must  we  wrong  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  Europe? — Muncie  Press. 

Austria  protests  that  she  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  herself      She  has 
already  done  it. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Identification  of  Bolsheviki  in  Philadelphia  is  impossible  now.     The 
barbers  are  on  a  .strike. — Xa.ihrille  Tennesscan. 

Captain    d'Anjjxnzio   appears  to  be  making  it  certain  that  his  next 
poem  wUl  be  read. — Des  Moines  Register. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  do,  strikes 
would  be  more  excusable. — Indianapolis 
News. 

London  newspapers  are  referrmg  to  WU- 
liam  C.  as  "the  explosive  Bullitt."  Any- 
how, he  isn't  a  dumb-dumb. — Dallas  News. 

Some  of  the  beautiful  soft  drinks  now 
current  show  tliat  the  dye  industry  must 
liave  dei)arted  from  Germany  for  good. — 
Minneapiilis  Journal . 

It's  all  very  well  to  tell  a  fellow  to 
order  liis  coal  now,  but  the  cellars  of  this 
Hepublic  are  taxed  to  their  uttermost 
already. — Columbia  Record. 

Lansing  is  reported  to  ha\'e  said  that 
the  American  people  would  reject  the  Treaty 
if  they  understoo<l  it .  Then  they  will  never 
reject  it. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

.\TTCiUNEY-GENERAi.  Paiaieb  says  that 
te\('lations  conc'crnlng  the  packers  will 
amaze  .\merica;  must  be  about  to  annotmce 
:i  reduction  in  prices. — Louisville  Tiines. 

One  rea.son  for  high  prices  i.s  that  some 
who  made  exorbitant  profits  iu  the  war- 
period  want  to  continue  to  live  in  the 
luxury  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
while  others  were  fighting.  —  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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Pat-riotism  is  again  raging  in  Ireland. — Columbia  Record. 
M.\YBE  we  are  sttffering  from  over-consumption  instead  of  imder- pro- 
duction,— Columbus  Dispatch. 

God  made  the  world  in  seven  days,  but  he  didn't  have  a  senate  to  deal 

with.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  longer  it  takes  the  world  to  settle  down,  the  longer  it  will  take  for 
it  to  settle  up. — Boston  Transcript. 

Italy  means  to  starve  out  D'Annunzio,  but  it  may  be  a  rather  hard 
matter  to  starve  a  poet. — Indianapolis  News. 
Our  guess  is  that  Europe's  heart  won't  break  as  long  as  its  stomach 

is  fuU. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

At  least  ViUa  proves  the  Mexican  ch- 
mate  one  of  the  most  healtliftU  in  the  world. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Europe  faces  a  coal  famine,  but  the 
natives  show  a  charming  disposition  to 
make  it  hot  for  one  another. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  can  see  the 
dawn  of  lower  prices,  and  the  rest  of  us 
would  Uke  to  know  the  name  of  his  oculist. 
— Cleveland  News. 

With  tickets  arotmd  $7,  it  has  happened 
at  last  that  grand  opera  has  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes. — 
Baltimore  American. 

"Will  H.\ys  says  Wilson  is  "pounding 
against  a  stone  wall."  An  honest  confes- 
sion of  marble-top  opposition  is  good  for 
the  soul.— Columbia  Record. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  asked  "And 
where  is  Boston?"  they  were  too  poUte  to 
explain  to  him  that  it  was  near  Lexington 
and  Concord. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

SiNCB  the  Reds  have  cinched  the  pen- 
nant and  Chicago  has  given  birth  to  a  Red 
party,  Samuel  Gompers'  statement  that 
the  Reds  were  about  to  vanish  evidently 
referred  to  noses. — Nashville  Tennesscan. 


THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  PULL  IT  DOWN. 

"-Alley  in  tbe  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


JAPANESE   PRESS   ATTACKS   ON  THE   AMERICAN   SENATE 


REBUKE  AND  RIDICULE  are  strongly  in  evidence  in 
editorial  views  of  .the  Japanese  press  on  the  Shantung 
■  debate  in  the  American  Senate,  and  the  sharpest  ex- 
pression of  ire  which  it  has  aroused  may  be  judged  from  the 
remark  of  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  a  somewhat  sensational  opposi- 
tion organ,  which  says  that  "it  is 
not  to  the  honor  of  the  American 
Senate  to  place  itself  on  the  same 
level  wth  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
New  York  American,''^  and  it 
hopes  that ' '  jMr.  Lodge  and  other 
Republican  Senators  will  consider 
what  they  are  about."  The  Kobe 
Japan  Chronicle,  which  is  printed 
in  English,  points  out  that  tho 
the  comment  of  the  Japanese 
langizage  press  varies,  the  only 
variation  "consists  in  a  diversity 
of  discoveries  why  the  RepubUcan 
Senators  should  be  anti-Japa- 
nese," and  it  is  surprized  that 
none  of  these  papers  seem  to  rea- 
lize that  "there  are  Democrats 
who  like  the  Shantung  settlement 
no  better  than  Senators  Lodge 
and  Borah,  but  defend  it  to  save 
President  Wilson's  face  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  he  accepted 
it."  Marquis  Okuma's  organ, 
the  Tokyo  Hochi,  considers  the 
speeches  of  the  Repubhcans  in 
the  Senate  ' '  outrageously  violent 
and  malicious,"  and  tells  us  that — 


"Messrs.    Lodge,    Borah,   and 
Norris  go  to  the  length  of  affirm-       l^e'll  quiet  down  directly." 
ing  that  Japan  is  walking  in  the 

footsteps  of  Germany,  and  declaring  that  unless  the  Shantung 
clauses  be  excluded  the  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  not  be  ratified 
even  at  the  risk  of  going  to  war  again  for  it.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Shantung  was  an  American  province  and  Japan  had  th(^  design 
of  conquering  it  without  reason.  But  this  problem  of  Shantung 
is  verj'  simple.  Japan  joined  the  war  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  forcibly  wrested  Tsing-tao  from 
Germany,  and  agreed  to  return  it  to  China  by  the  Chino-Japa- 
nese  agreement  of  1915 — an  arrangement  which  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Powers  by  the  London  Agreement  concluded  by 
Japan  with  Britain,  EVance,  Russia,  and  Italy  and  the  Ishii- 
Lansing  agi-eemcnt,  so  that  it  passes  our  comprehension  why  so 
violent  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Japan  on  this  head.  It  is 
suggested  by  some  peoples  that  the  matter  is  used  as  a  means  of 
harassing  President  Wilson,  but  it  is  not  just  that  international 
amity  should  be  sacrificed  to  domestic  poUtics.  It  is  also  said 
that  Chinese  propaganda,  skilfully  conducted,  has  moved  the 
excitable  Americans." 

}i'  But  in  the  suspicion  of  the  Hochi,  the  principal  cause  is 
"America's  economic  ambitions  in  China,"  and  we  are  told  that 
Americans,  who  have  been  "affected  with  megalomania  since 
America  played  a  successful  i)art  in  the  European  War,  dream 
of  the  economic  conquest  of  the  world,  and  regard  Japan  as  an 
obstacle  which  must  l)e  pushed  aside,  in  order  to  place  China 
under  their  control."     This  journal  proceeds: 

"Taking  advantage  of  the  dependence  placed  by  China  on 
them,  the  two  peoples  are  making  use  of  each  other  for  the  at- 


THE   KNIGHT   ERRANT. 

PiiBsiDENT  Wilson  (to  League  of  Nations) — "  Hold  tight,  ma'am: 


taimnent  of  their  respective  ends.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to 
maintain  that  Uberty,  equality,  and  peace  which  America  is  so 
anxious  to  uphold.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
can  only  be  insured  by  that  triple  union  which  is  cemented  by 
the  Anglo-.Japanese  Alliance  and  the  American-Japanese  agree- 
ment, and,  therefore,  we  can  not  but  urge  that  the  anti-Japanese 

members  of  the  American  Senate 
should  pause  and  reflect." 

Politics  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Republican  opposition  to  the 
Shantung  arrangement,  thinks  the 
Tokyo  Jiji,  a  moderate  pro-gov- 
ernment organ,  which  observes: 

"Whether  Mr.  Lodge  and  his 
following  wdU  succeed  in  attaining 
their  object  is  no  business  of  ours. 
But  it  is  highly  regrettable  that 
a  man  of  Air.  Lodge's  influence 
should  be  so  careless  as  to  indulge 
in  such  extravagant  language, 
based  on  a  deliberate  misunder- 
standing of  Japan's  good  faith, 
language  -which  can  not  fail  to 
give  rise  to  anti-Japanese  feelings 
in  America  and  have  undesirable 
effects  on  the  amity  of  the  two 
nations.  Such  an  action  is  re- 
gi-ettable  for  them  also,  as  it  will 
affect  the  reputation  of  the  great- 
est political  party  in  America  and 
the  dignity  and  credit  of  the 
American  Senate  itself." 

Fm'ious  anger  marks  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  Imperialist 
Tokyo  Kokumin  against  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  press,  espe- 
cially newspapers  of  Republican 
inclination.  Their  attitude,  we 
are  told — 


— Punch  (London). 

"Is  aggressive  rather  than  ar- 
rogant. It  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.  It  presupposes  the 
retention  of  Tsing-tao  by  Japan,  notwithstanding  that  Japan 
has  repeatedly  declared  hers(4f  to  the  contrary.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  due  to  the  leap  in  the  dark  which  the  Chinese  are  mak- 
ing. It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Lodge's  views  are  based  entirely 
on  Mr.  .Mason's  interview  with  Mr.  Wang,  one  of  the  Chinese 
peace  delegates,  in  The  Outlook.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the 
matter  is  used  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  President.  It  may 
be  so,  but  it  certainly  is  against  international  morality  to  use 
such  a  problem  as  a  political  weapon." 

If  the  Republican  members  of  the  American  Senate  were  right, 
says  Tokyo's  sensational  opposition  organ,  the  Yorodzu,  the 
Japanese  "would  be  a  race  of  pirates,  the  Germans  of  the  Par 
East."  The  remarks  of  the  Senators  would  have  been  "more 
appropriately  made  in  Petrograd  or  Moscow  than  in  Washing- 
ton," and  it  recalls  that  the  Bolshe\-iki  in  Russia  denounced  the 
Paris  Peace  Confei-cnee  as  "an  assembly  of  robbers."  But  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  American  Senate 
has  shown  itself  recklessly  hasty.  The  unitiue  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Borah  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
asi)iration  for  independence  was  passed  with  a  single  dis.sentiiig 
vote.  But  the  American  Senate,  through  its  frivolity,  ha.-j 
ceased  to  have  any  weight  either  at  homo  or  abroad.  This 
was  amply  proved  by  the  cool  manner  in  which  its  resolution 
respecting  Ireland  was  treated  by  public  opinion  in  England. 
The  same  has  been  the  ease  with  the  utterances  of  its  Keiiublican 
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THEATRICAL  MR.   CHINA. 

Struck  to  earth  and  ready  for  martjrrdom,  he  cries  to  Mr.  Japan 
■'  Come,  kill  me! '"  but  at  the  same  time  he  tugs  at  the  trousers  of 
Uncle  Sam.  -^iji  (Tokyo). 


WHAT  CAN  POOR  MR.  JAPAN  DO? 

Negotiations  are  proposed  by  Mr.  China,  but  Mr.  Cliina's  pes- 
tiferous boys  persist  in  a  bombardment  of  Mr.  Japan  with  anti- 
fapanese  and  boycott  missiles.  jiji  (Tokyo). 


JAPANESE    FLINGS  AT    NEIGHBOR   CHINA. 


members  respecting  the  Shantung  question  and  the  alleged 
German-Japanese  Alliance,  which  have  been  received  here  coolly 
and  eahnl.y  and  in  an  attitude  of  reasoned  explanation  and 
admonition.  The  bowlings  of  the  noted  Republican  Senators 
are  regarded  by  public  opinion  in  this  country  as  tactics  in 
domestic  politics  and  a  means  of  pleasing  the  Chinese  and  fm*- 
thering  America's  economic  policy  toward  the  Far  East.  But 
such  a  trick  is  not  merely  derogatorj-  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
of  a  great  ci\nlized  country,  but  may  easily  endanger  the  amicable 
relations  of  America  and  .Japan,  and  thereby  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world." 

A  just  attitude  toward  China  is  urged  by  the  Osaka  Asahi, 
which  believes  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Senate's 
violent  attack  on  Japan  is  made  "partlj-  in  order  to  harass 
President  Wilson,  a  profe.st  friend  of  weak  Powers,  for  not 
having  taken  up  the  cause  of  China  against  Japan."  This  is 
an  argument  "calculated  to  prejudice  manj^  Americans  against 
Mr.  Wilson,"  especially  those  not  ftiUy  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  Shantung  issue,  but  the  Asahi  proceeds: 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  they  are  backed  up  by  a 
group  of  capitalists  and  business  men  who  think  it  fit  to  use 
every  means,  fair  and  foul,  in  their  power  in  order  to  upset  the 
economic  position  gained  by  Japan  in  China  during  the  war. 
By  this  time  it  is  an  open  secret  that  one  or  two  great  American 
companies  have  supplied  anti-Japanese  agitators  there  with 
fimds;  and  there  is  little  wonder  at  their  trying  another  stratagem 
in  the  American  Senate  to  the  same  end.  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, concern  ourselves  much  with  the  slander  and  calumnies 
which  others  lavish  on  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government 
should  make  good  its  promise  to  retrocede  Kiaochow  whatever 
turn  events  may  take,  and  thus  prove  that  Japan  is  true  to  her 
ft'Ord  and  to  her  neighbor  and  the  world  at  large.  Altho  much 
stress  is  now  laid  by  some  people  on  the  violent  action  and 
language  of  the  Chinese  against  us,  we,  as  the  premier  nation 
in  the  Far  East,  should  treat  them  with  a  teacher's  forbearance 
and  indulgence.  This  is  the  only  way  leading  to  a  true  amity 
between  the  two  nations." 


TURKEY  WITHOUT  A  LEADER 

TURKEY'S  CRYING  NEED  for  a  national  leader  is 
voiced  by  the  Turkish  press,  which,  since  the  defeat  of 
Germany  are  more  vocal  than  usual  in  proclaiming  the 
Ki'uatness  and  splendor  of  the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
"  In  order  successfully  to  solve  the  problem  we  face  as  a  nation," 
says  the  Constantinople  Wakit,  "we  must  have  honest  and 
capable  leadership.  This  want  supplied,  and  we  have  the  key 
to  the  present  situation."  Rather  mournful  is  the  confession 
of  this  journal,  which  follows: 

"We  are  weary  of  the  futile  struggles  of  the  mushroom  parties 
now  rivaling  each  other  in  Anatolia.  No  leadership  is  provided 
in  this  manner.  Personal  interests  must  give  way  to  the  interest 
of  the  nation  and  the  country.  Only  those  ready  to  make  this 
sacrifice  are  qualified  to  lead  in  the  present  national  crisis.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet,  but  it  may  soon  be  too  late  to  secure  and 
foUow  the  able  and  trustworthy  leadership  which  shall  safe- 
guard and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  fatherland." 

By  way  of  reminder  of  Turkey's  proud  history,  the  Wakit 
points  to  the  "unrivaled  empire  of  Tnrks  that  for  centuries  has 
existed  under  the  Ottoman  flag,"  and  proceeds: 

"History  bears  no  uncertain  testimony  to  the  fact  that  world- 
conquering  rulers  have  by  the  sword  conquered  and  brought 
under  their  dominion  vast  territories.  A  nation  that  could  rule 
for  centuries  over  regions  extending  from  the  walls  of  Vienna  and 
the  Don  to  North  Africa,  over  peoples  of  alien  language  and 
religion,  may  with  just  pride  lay  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  governmental  poliej^,  admitting  conquered 
peoples  to  a  share  in  its  own  possessions.  The  number  of 
Turks  in  the  Balkans  has  been  comparatively  few,  but  their 
influence  upon  language  and  economic  and  social  conditions  has 
been  great.  In  the  interior  of  Anatolia  the  superior  abilit}-  of 
the  Turks  has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  other  elements 
of    the    population,    greater    than    elsewhere.     The    AnatoUan 
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Armenians  and  Greeks,  under  no  compulsion  and  left  free  in  all 
that  concerns  the  internal  affairs  of  their  communities,  have 
adopted  the  language  and  habits  of  the  Turks  in  place  of  their 
own  ancient  tongues  and  modes  of  li\dng.  This  extends  even  to 
religious  terms  and  usages  to  a  large  extent  among  the  Christians 
of  Anatolia.  The  religion  of  Islam,  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Turks,  is  preeminently  a  democratic  system.  All 
caste  is  excluded.  Every  individual  holds  place  only  according 
to  his  OASTi  individual  worth.  The  Turks'  lack  of  recognized 
and  competent  leaders  among  themselves  is,  however,  a  real 
lack.  Our  duty  for  the  future  is  to  exchange  a  system  which 
depends  upon  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  to  fill  our  sails 
for  a  system  of  effective  and  dependable  machinery,  and  so 
escape  the  harm  resulting  from  haphazard  leadership." 


BRITAIN'S   HAND   IN  PERSIA 

HOSTILE  OBSERVERS  who  think  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
"land-grabber"  are  now  out  -wath  the  charge  that  the 
agreement  reached  between  Persia  and  the  British 
Government  at  Teheran  "will  make  of  Persia  another  British 
protectorate."  The  main  points  of  the  agreement,  we  learn 
from  the  press,  are  two:  Britain  lends  Persia  British  officers  to 
reorganize  her  forces  and  establish  order,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
Government  of  India,  Britain  advances  to  Persia  £2,000,000, 
secured  on  the  Persian  customs.  Britain  also  promises  to  sup- 
port certain  of  Persia's  claims  to  reparation  for  the  damage  done 
her  by  Turkey  and  Germany  and  to  the  rectification  of  her 
frontier.  But  aU  insinuations  that  the  British  Government  has 
been  guilty  of  a  policy  of  aggrandizement  are  officially  denied  by 
Earl  Curzon,  government  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
•  President  of  the  Council,  in  a  speech  at  a  dinner  in  London  in 
honor  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Persia.  "Those  who  believe 
the  British  are  going,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  to  settle  down 
in  Persia  and  to  Anglicize,  to  Indianize,  or  Europeauize  it  in  any 
sense  of  the  term,  are  grossly  mistaken,"  according  to  Lord 
Curzon,  who  assm-es  us  that  "aU  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  Persia 
expert  assistance  and  financial  aid  which  wiU  enable  her  *to  carve 
out  her  own  fortxmes  as  an  independent  and  stiU  living  feountry." 
Earl  Curzon  admitted  that  "suspicions  have  been  aroused" 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Persian  treaty,  but  he  declares 
that  such  suspicions  rest  upon  "a  misconception."  As  one  ex- 
pression of  suspicion  may  be  cited  the  objection  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Persian  delegation  at  Paris,  which  represents  the  Liberal 
party  in  Persia,  who  is  quoted  in  Paris  dispatches  as  follows: 

"Whoever  controls  the  finances,  railroads,  and  army  of  a 
nation  controls  that  nation,  and  Persia's  independence,  therefore, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  saw  President  Wilson  several  times, 
and  he  told  us  Persia  would  be  invited  to  join  the  League,  and 
that  Article  X  would  guarantee  its  complete  independence  in  the 
future.  He  also  agreed  to  support  our  claims  when  the  Ottoman 
question  was  taken  up  here. 

"Does  the  President  intend  to  insist  that  the  American  Senate 
adopt  Article  X  without  change  and  yet  allow  Great  Britain 
to  defy  its  most  important  principle  in  Persia's  case?  If  so  the 
League  is  a  sham." 

Harsh  criticism  is  fairly  copious  in  the  French  press,  and  so 
important  a  journal  as  the  Paris  Temps  avers  that  "since 
Persia  promises  to  confide  its  army  only  to  British  officers  and  its 
finances  only  to  British  specialists,  it  has  no  longer  force  or 
resources  to  exercise  its  sovereignty."  Le  Temps  adds  that 
France  resents  the  Persian  treaty  on  moral  grounds  because  of 
its  violation  of  Wilsonian  principles  and  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  It  asserts  that  France  has  no  ulterior  motive  for  its 
attitude  and  no  intention  to  say  to  England  that  if  England  will 
olfer  France  something  in  compensation  elsewhere,  French  scruples 
mW.  vanish.  "Pertinax,"  in  UScho  de  Paris,  calls  the  Anglo- 
Persian  treaty  an  important  step  in  the  work  England  has  been 
doing  for  the  last  five  years  to  secure  the  foundations  of  her  em- 
pire in  India  and  Egypt,  to  which  the  Young  Turk  movement 
was  a  menace,  while  the  conservative  Paris  Journal  des  Debats 


holds  that  the  present  situation  is  what  was  to  be  expected  after 
the  collapse  of  Russia.  In  1917,  it  recalls,  Persia  was  cut  up  into 
three  zones:  one  Russian  and  one  British,  sepai'ated  by  a  neutral 
zone.  When  Russia  demanded  Coustantinpole  in  1916,  England 
claimed  part  of  the  neutral  zone  in  exchange.  The  old  Russia  is 
now  dead,  and  Persia,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
falls  within  the  British  zone,  and  "so  we  see  that  while  thi- 
Peace  Conference  floundered  aimlessly  among  the  problems  of 
Central  Europe,  a  policy  that  knows  its  own  mind  reaps  the 
richest  advantages  from  the  war  and  puts  into  effect  great 
changes  in  the  East." 

Positive  denial  of  a  British  protectorate  over  Persia  is  made  by 
Earl  Curzon  in  his  speech  above  cited,  in  which  he  said  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  set  up  a  protectorate  "because 
Persia  would  neither  have  asked  for  nor  accepted  it,"  and  he  adds : 

"On  the  contrary,  she  would  have  resented  and  resisted  it.  1 
should  have  been  opposed  to  it  because  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  our  repeated  engagements,  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
because  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  inimical  to  British  interests. 

"We  have,  or  shall  have,  as  a  result  of  this  war  enough  to  do 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world.  If  a  nation  assumes  a  pro- 
tectorate, it  also  assumes  certain  responsibilities  which  have  a 
tendency  to  attain  the  weight  of  a  heavy  burden.  Above  all, 
it  is  compelled  to  give  financial  assistance  on  a  scale  which  may 
ultimately  be  overwhelming.  Therefore,  neither  I  nor  my 
colleagues  would  have  consented  to  or  acquiesced  in  anything 
like  the  creation  of  a  British  protectorate  over  Persia." 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  Persian  pact  ignores  .iVrticles  X 
and  XX  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Earl  Curzon 
declares: 

"I  would  say  emphatically,  on  behalf  of  my  Government  and 
after  a  conversation  with  his  Highness  this  afternoon,  that 
both  his  Government  and  mine  accept  unreservedly  Articles  X 
and  XX  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  wo 
see  in  them  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  done- 
On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Peac<;  is  ratified  and 
as  soon  as  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  comes  into 
effective  existence,  it  is  the  intention  of  his  Government  and  mijje 
to  communicate  the  agreement  to  the  Council  of  the  League  with 
a  fuU  explanation  and  defense  of  its  contents. 

"There  is  another  point  in  the  agreement  concerning  which 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding.  There  is  a  passage  in 
it  which  says  the  two  governments  had  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  experts  for  the  examination  and 
revision  of  existing  customs  tariffs,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
inferred  that  Great  Britain  is  claiming  the  right  to  revise  customs 
treaties,  not  only  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain,  but  between 
Persia  and  foreign  Powers.  An  examination  of  the  text  shows 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  suspicion. 

"Again,  when  we  undertake  in  this  agreement  to  cooperate 
with  the  Persian  Government  for  the  encourageinent  of  Anglo- 
Persian  enterprises,  for  the  development  of  the  country,  we 
create  thereby  no  monopoly.  We  claim  no  exclusive  rights 
for  ourselves  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Powers,  and.  indeed,  some 
of  them  have  rendered  substantial  service  to  that  country." 

Frank  reply  to  French  criticism  of  the  Anglo-Persian  agree- 
ment is  made  by  some  London  jjapers,  among  them  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  which  asserts  that  "no  co^•etous  designs  of  any  kind 
underlie  our  agreement,"  and  The  Daily  Chronicle  observes: 

"No  doubt  we  shall  be  accused  of  endeavoring  to  establish  in 
Persia  a  second  Egypt,  but  that  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  to 
the  interests  of  this  countiy.  A  prosperous,  well-goveruedj  self- 
dependent,  and  friendly  Persia  ^viU  be  of  infinitely  more  ^-alue 
to  us  than  discontented  and  dependent." 

But  a  voice  of  bitter  dissent  is  heard  in  the  avowal  of  tht 
London  Daily  News  that — 

"Our  record  up  to  the  present  in  this  matter  is  anj  thing  bui 
creditable.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  an  agreement 
with  France  incompatible  with  any  genuine  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  League.  We  have  concluded  an  agreement  -^^-ith  Persia 
constituting  an  open  mockery  of  the  principles  that  the  League 
embodies.  We  have  announced  a  scheme  for  the  preference  for 
mandate  territories  no  less  incompatible  -with  the  spirit  under- 
Ijnng  the  whole  Covenant." 
I 
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' '  ---^EACE  AT  ANY  PRICE  "  is  the  wish  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  according  to  reports  reaching  Copenhagen 
which  inform  us  that  the  People's  Commissaries  have 
been  empowered  by  the  Soviet  to  begin  peace  negotiations  with 
the  Allies  on  the  basis  of  conditions  fixt  by  the  Allied  Powers. 
Such  ne^^'S  is  not  surprizing  in  quarters  where  it  has  been  com- 
mon rumor  for  some  months  that  the  Soviet  Government's  rever- 
sion to  Russian  "capitalistic"  methods  of  exploitation  had  gone 
so  far  that  the  "advanced-Communist"  and  other  orthodox 
Bolshe\nk  newspapers  were  openly  protesting,  says  a  Copen- 
hagen correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post.  One  of  the 
chief  "capitalistic"  offenders  is  Leonid  Krassin,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  first-rate  organizer  and  "a  pioneer  of  German  ex- 
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VISITING  THE   CONVALESCENT. 

"Mrs.  Earth,  we  have  come  to  congratulate  you  on  having  got  over 
your  flvc  years  of  illness." 
"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  but  I  still  have  a  few  pains  in  the  head." 

— Compana  de  Garcia  (Barcelona). 

ploitation  designs,"  as  shown  by  his  action  in  inducing  the 
Electrification  Council  to  vote  for  the  calling  in  of  the  big 
German  electro  technical  firms.  This  correspondent,  who  is  con- 
sidered a  high  authority  on  Russian  affairs,  tells  us  that — 

"The  Bolshevik  Proletarskoe  Echo  lately  violently  attacked 
Krassin  on  the  ground  that,  partly  by  compulsion,  partly  by 
bribes,  he  was  getting  skilled  workmen  to  labor  for  fourteen  hours 
daily  instead  of  the  regulation  six.  The  regulation  six  has  now 
been  formally  abandoned  by  a  decree  making  the  weekly  work- 
ing time  forty-eight  hours.  Krassin's  newly  appointed  over- 
seers, most  of  whom,  says  Proletarskoe  Echo,  are  industrial  ex- 
perts from  Czarist  times,  apply  Czarist  methods.  Being  anxious 
to  get  a  state  contract  at  the  famous  Treugolnik  rubber-works 
rapidly  executed,  Krassin  gave  orders  that  employees  who 
would  not '  voluntarily '  work  three  hours'  daily  overtime  should 
be  dismissed.  He  further  gave  orders  to  pay  for  overtime  at 
ordinary  wage-rates.  As  a  result  a  strike  was  threatened;  but 
Krassin  'reminded  the  employees  of  Supplementary  Decree 
No.  27,  making  incitements  to  strike  punishable  by  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,'  and  Krassin  further  ordered  bread-cards  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  potential  strikers,  whereupon  'the  factory 
returned  to  obedience  in  the  best  Czarist  way.'" 

Another  Bolshe\ik  newspaper,  said  to  be  relatively  outspoken, 
is  the  Krasnaya  Gazeia,  which  has  reported  that — 

"The  espionage  system  of  'collectives'  is  now  in  force  in  most 
of  the  nationalized  mills  subordinate  to  the  Textile-Central. 
'Collectives'  were  long  ago  instituted  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
they  being  committees  of  proved  Communists  who  watch  over 
the  political  orthodoxj^  of  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  The; 
Textile-Central  is  directed  by  a  particularly  capable  official,  the 
ex-revolutionary  and  exile  Ragine;  and  it  proves  its  relatively 
good  management  by  keeping  two-thirds  of  the  employees  reg- 
ularly at  work.  But  Ragine  issued  a  secret  circular  (another 
practise  inherited  from  the  autocracy)  inviting  the  reliable  Bol- 


shevik! in  the  mills  to  'watch  over  the  mill-workmen's  commit- 
tees and  report  sabotage  and  ca'  cannj-  tendencies,'  to  which  the 
Central  would  react  by  ordering  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
offenders.  The  workmen's  committees  have  since,  a  telegram 
states,  been  entirely  abolished  and  replaced  by  nominees  of  the 
Central — 'persons  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  work- 
men's real  interests.'  'Real  interests'  means  that  the  Bolshevik 
bureaucrats  claim  to  know  better  than  the  workmen  tnem- 
selves  what  is  good  and  bad." 

The  move  back  toward  capitalism  is  not  to  what  Lenine  calls 
"the  predatory  side  of  capitalism,"  but  toward  "the,  by  us 
unfortunately  neglected,  organizatory  side,"  and  The  Morning 
PosVs  correspondent  proceeds: 

"In  other  words,  private  individuals  are  still  to  be  forbidden 
to  make  profits,  but  the  methods  by  which  these  private  in- 
dividuals made  profits  in  pre-Bolshevik  days  are  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  profit  is  to  be  turned  into  the  pocket  of  the  state. 
And  even,  it  seems,  large  private  incomes  are  sometimes  to  be 
tolerated,  for  Lenine,  in  his  'New  Problems  of  Soviet  Power,' 
admits  that  an  expert  factory  director  may  be  paid  as  much  as 
100,000  rubles  a  year. 

"'State  Capitalism,'  the,  form  which  was  emphatically  re- 
jected by  the  majority  of  the  dispersed  German  Socialization 
Commission,  is  Bolshevism's  latest  expedient.  It  means  the 
exploitation  of  workmen  to  an  extent  to  which  they  were  not 
exploited  by  the  least  merciful  private  capitalists  in  modern 
times.  Further,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  SyndicaUst-Bol- 
shevik  trend  elsewhere  in  Europe.  WhUe  industrial  workmen 
in  Norway  are  demanding  the  elimination  from  their  collective 
wage-agreements  of  the  pro\ision  that  the  employer  'directs 
and  distributes  work,'  the  Russian  Supreme  Council  of  Economy 
is  depriving  the  workmen  of  their  supposed  elementary  right  to 
'direct  and  distribute  work.'  Russian  newspapers  received  by 
me  contain  abundant  evidence  that  only  by  compromising  with 
'Capitalism,'  by  becoming  more  capitalistic  than  the  capitalists, 
can  the  Government  of  People's  Commissaries  surAdve — if  it 
can  survive  at  all.  For  instance,  the  new  half-yearly  Budget 
(January-June,  1919)  shows  that  the  estimated  expenditure  is 
49,100,000,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  17,602,727,444  rubles 
for  the  corresponding  half  of  1918." 

Other  facts  to  show  the  consequences  of  Bolshevik  rule  are 
taken  by  this  informant  from  the  official  Ekonomitcheskaija 
Zhizn,  and  we  read: 

"In  some  cities  the  population  is  so  badly  off  for  metal  goods 
that  they  pull  down  wooden  houses  for  the  sake  of  the  nails, 
screws,  locks,  tht;  roofing-lead,  and  the  drainage-pipes.  Nails 
cost  700  rubles  per  pound;  tinned  kitchen  utensils  average  450 
rubles  per  pound;  enameled  iron  utensils,  600  rubles  per 
pound;  and  the  thin  brass  plates,  usually  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  which  are  naUed  to  dwelling-room  floors  in  front  of  Dutch 
stoves,  change  hands  at  270-3C0  rubles  each.  The  raw  materials 
— pig  iron  and  copper — used  in  the  construction  of  a  locomotive 
at  the  Putiloff  works  cost  170,000  rubles.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Hessen,  formerly  editor  of  the  Riech,  the  one  locomotive  started 
on  since  Bolshevism  seized  power  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  the 
same  with  nationaUzed  trade.  The  Bolshevik  Commissary 
Molotoff  complained  to  the  Party  Conference  at  Petrograd  that 
of  the  state  stores  in  Petrograd  380  are  closed  and  sealed. 

"The  cause  everywhere  is  idleness,  or,  as  it  is  politely  exprest, 
'fall-off  in  per  capita  production.'  This  is  the  motive  which  has 
induced  Lenine,  backed,  it  seems  here,  by  Trotzky,  Chicherin,  and 
Lunacharsky,  to  resort  to  capitalistic  methods.  The  move 
has  gone  so  far  that  the  less  compromising  Bolsheviki — Kameneff, 
Zinovieff,  and,  it  seems,  the  Commission  for  Combating  Counter- 
Revolution — have  begun  to  regard  Lenine  and  his  friends  as 
themselves 'counter-revolutionaries.'  When  Lenine  in  January 
restored  freedom  of  trade  except  in  bread,  salt,  sugar,  and  vege- 
table fats,  the  ultra-Communist  newspapers  of  Petrograd  openly 
attacked  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Bolshevik  cause.  And  there  is 
the  same  tendency  now.  It  began  when  Lenine  in  the  pamphlet 
mentioned  demanded  severe  factory  discipline,  the  subordination 
of  employees  to  expert  managers  and  technicians,  piece-work, 
payment  by  results,  and  even  the  'Taylor  System,'  which  the 
enslaved  workman  of  baclcward  Western  Europe  has  managed 
to  resist.  'Whereas  until  now,'  said  Lenine,  'the  woi'kmen  have 
been  autocratic  masters  of  the  factories  and  workshops,  the  in- 
terests of  the  revolution  and  of  the  workmen  themselves  demand 
the  absolute  submission  of  employees  to  the  manager  of  each 
industrial  enterprise.'" 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE   CLOTHES 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LlVEsG  eulails  extra  care  in 
buying.  When  things  are  cheap,  the  buyer  is  careless, 
perhaps,  about  durability;  he  can  not  afford  to  be  so 
with  everything  at  top  prices.  The  author  of  an  article  on 
"The  Clothing  Problem"  in  The  Forecast  (New  York.  September) 
asserts  that  "to  look  well  and  feel  comfortable  in  suitable 
clothes"  costs  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  it  did  five 
years  ago.  Suits  which  were  thirty-five  dollars  are  anywhere 
from  forty  to  seventy.  Little  dresses  once  procurable  at  sixteen 
dollars  are  now  thirty-five,  while  those  now  priced  at  sixteen 
are  cheap  and  flimsj-.  Yard  goods  range  from  a  fourth  more 
to  almost  twice  prewar  prices.  There  are  certain  cardinal 
principles,  however,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  which  will 
help  in  solving  the  clothes  problem.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  material  purchased  must  be  of  good  quality — good  of 
its  kind.     To  quote  and  condense  his  article: 

"A  compromise  on  something  which  eye  and  finger  detect 
to  be  just  not  really  good  is  not  worth  making.  Such  material 
will  not  recover  from  being  soaked  in  a  rainstorm;  spots  can 
not  be  removed  from  it  without  distm'bing  texture  or  dye;  it 
will  tear  under  strains  from  which  better  goods  would  escape 
uninjured,  and,  above  all,  it  ^\dll  lose  its  brightness  and  fresh 
color  under  hard  wear,  and  will  not  redye  weU. 

"It  is  going  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  purchaser  of  the  family 
clothes  to  select,  this  year,  with  a  care  commensurate  with  the 
financial  importance  of  this  item  in  the  ever  more  threatening 
family  budget. 

"Tho  cotton,  and  perhaps  linen,  will  enter  to  some  extent 
into  the  plans  for  winter  clothes,  especially  where  smaU  children, 
and  possibly  the  housewife  herself,  wear  wash  clothes  part  of 
the  time,  the  great  expense,  and  the  great  problem  of  winter 
clothing  is — wool. 

"The  purchaser  should  know  how  to  select  wool — know  what 
is  pure,  long-fibered,  new  wool;  which  is  filled  with  shoddy,  and 
which  is  part  cotton.  This  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that 
only  all-wool  fabrics  should  be  considered,  or  that  shoddy  should 
be  entirely  avoided.  For  many  uses,  honest  and  good  cotton 
mixtures  wiU  serve  perfectly,  especially  for  dresses.  For  out- 
side garments,  however,  nothing  can  replace  all-wool  in  its 
resistance  to  rain,  damp,  and  wear." 

It  is  quite  possible,  the  writer  continues,  to  test  textiles 
before  purchasing.  Many  women,  he  says,  are  timid  about 
asking  for  samples.  It  is  the  purchaser's  right  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  goods  offered,  and  at  present  prices  it  is  also  her 
duty.  Samples  can  be  carried  home  and  promptly  tested,  and 
then  the  order  given  at  once  by  telephone.  It  is  always  possible 
to  get  the  salesperson  to  identify  himself  and  the  goods  for  this 
purpose,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake.     Moreover: 

"In  selecting  avooI,  it  is  well  to  understand  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, and  just  what  it  is  one  desires  to  secure  in  buying  pure 
wool.  The  excellence  of  wool  for  garments  to  be  used  in  cold 
climates  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  springiness  of  the 
fibers,  there  is  always  air  in  the  meshes.  Not  only  does  this 
make  such  fabrics  light  in  proportion  to  their  warmth,  but  it 
creates  a  layer  of  body-heated  air  which  no  hard,  tight-fibered 
fabric  can  equal  in  warmth.  At  the  same  time  perspiration  can 
evaporate,  so  that  extreme  Avarmth,  from  exertion  or  otherwise, 
does  not  leave  the  body  enveloped  afterward  with  a  clammy 
dampness. 

"There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  such  wool  to  be  found.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  little  that  if  pure,  long-fibered,  new  wool  were  the  only 
kind  manufactured  into  clothes,  most  of  us  would  go  without 
woolen  clothes  altogether.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
woolen  goods  and  woolen  garments  offered  for  sale  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  flUed  with  shoddy. 

'This  word  has  acquired  somehow  more  of  the  flavor  of 


reproach  than  it  deserves,  in  the  circumstances.  Shoddy  is 
wool,  indeed  it  is  sometimes  very  lieaw,  warm  wool;  but  it  is 
reworked,  made  over  from  short  cuds  of  factory-  goods,  tailors' 
pieces,  and  .stuft's  salvaged  by  the  rag-pickers.  A  more  general 
al)ility  to  discriminate  would  lead,  in  time,  to  a  general  refusal 
to  paj'  for  shodd.v  as  new  wool. 

"All  heavy  outer  garments  sliould.  if  ])()ssil>le,  be  of  new  wool. 
It  wears  longer  and  stands  uj)  uiuler  the  abuse  which  aU  other 
garments  get  from  time  to  time.  Dresses  for  indoor  wear,  or 
wear  under  a  coat,  may  be  of  part  shoddy  even  Avhcre  warmth 
is  a  great  consideration. 

"There  are  no  tests  of  wool  cloth  for  shoddy  which  are  entirely 
decisive  for  the  amateur,  since  the  Ifiigth  of  fiber  of  pure,  new 
wool  varies  from  one  inch  to  eight.  An  element  of  "judgment' 
is  necessary.  But  if  the  goods  be  carefully  unraveled  and  tho 
length  of  fiber  observed,  anything  less  than  a  one-inch  minimum 
should  be  considered  shoddy.  ]Moi*eoAer,  if  the  staple  is  even  an 
inch  long  and  is  soft  and  twisted  rather  evenly,  it  is  new  wool, 
but  if  short,  wiry,  and  matted,  it  is  shoddy.  An  ordinary  read- 
ing-glass Avill  magnify  sufficiently  to  make  this  examination 
very  easy. 

"In  addition  to  this  guidance,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  certain 
class  of  woolen  goods  is  hard  to  adulterate,  and  hardh'  likely  to 
contain  shoddy.  These  ai'e  the  worsteds  in  A\hich  the  weave 
shows.  In  broadcloths,  and  other  matted  textures  in  which  no 
weave  is  seen,  it  is  hard  to  detect  short  hairs. 

"It  is  comparatively  easy  to  determine  whether  there  is 
cotton  in  wool  goods.  For  house-dresses  and  for  little  girls' 
dresses  which  are  to  be  worn  in  steam-heated  or  otherwise  well- 
warmed  places,  cotton  and  wool  may  make  a  highly  desirable 
mixture.  But  there  sliould  be  no  cotton  in  those  garments 
worn  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 

"The  simplest  tests  for  cotton  in  wool  are  the  following: 
observe  the  cut  ends  of  the  threads;  if  there  is  cotton,  there 
wiU  be  a  difference  in  the  appearance,  the  wool  ends  being  kinky, 
uneven,  and  wiry,  wth  the  'life'  of  animal  hairs,  while  the 
cotton  fiber  will  show  an  even,  tufted  end.  If  scAeral  strands 
are  unraveled  and  then  broken,  it  wiU  be  found  that  wool 
fibers  merely  pull  apart,  while  cotton  fibers  snap.  If  a  further 
test  is  desired,  touch  a  match  to  these  fibers;  a  slow  burning, 
with  the  characteristic  odor  of  burned  hair  and  a  crisp  ball  of 
ash,  will  reveal  the  wool;  cotton  will  crackle  briskly  as  it  burns, 
give  out  no  similar  odor,  and  leave  practically  no  ash. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  mohair  and  alpaca  make  no 
claim  to  be  all-wool.  In  these  a  cotton  thread  \\ill  always 
be  found. 

"A  more  drastic  method  of  determining  whether  cotton  is 
present  is  to  boil  a  sample  of  goods  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic 
potash  or  potash  lye.  If  a  sample  thus  treated  completely 
dissolves  it  is  pure  wool.  Any  threads  that  remain  will  bo 
cotton." 

Coming  next  to  silk,  the  writer  states  his  belie*  that  pure, 
unweighted,  long-fibered  silk  is  pi'obably  not  rarer  than  it  was 
in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers;  but  the  demand  is  so  much 
greater  that  it  can  not  all  be  met  by  the  filament  which  th^  silk 
worm  spins  out  to  four  thousand  feet.  Some  of  it  must  be 
broken  fiber — a  second-grade  prodiu-t.  caUcd  spun  silk.  There 
will  also  be  cotton  mixed  with  silk,  espi-cially  in  satins,  Aelvets, 
and  brocades.  Moreover,  the  mercerizalion  of  cotton  has 
reached  a  point  where  this  material  may  easily  masquerade 
as  silk. 

"The  silk  fiber  is  often  weighted,  too,  with  metallic  salts  and 
dyes,  and  where  this  weigliting  is  too  great  it  seriously  iuter- 
feres  with  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  silk.  Indeed,  this  latter 
adulteration  is  said  to  be  one  of  tlic  <'lii('f  reasons  for  the  poorer 
wearing  qualities  of  modern  silk. 

"Burning  is  the  best  test  to  determine  llu'  quality  of  .silk. 
Pure  silk  (like  wool,  an  aninuil  fiber)  will  l>nrn  with  an  odor  like 
burning  feathers.  Cotton  gives  forth  no  such  odor.  Can  ful 
examination  of  raveled  fibers  will  often  reA't\d  fuzzy  strand<t  that 
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Jl  ~  I  IL\LF  SUBMERGED.  ■         AS  SHE  FINALLY  FLOATED. 

SHE  STARTED  TO  SINK,  BUT  CHANGED  HER  MIND— THE   "WEST  BRIDGE,"  TORPEDOED  OFF  THE  FRENCH  COAST. 


can  be  recognized  as  cotton,  and  -^dll  also  determine  the  length 
of  the  filament"  that  went  to  make  the  thread. 

"Silk  that  is  hea\Tly  weighted  ^-iU  leave  an  ash  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  original  sample,  which  will,  however,  crumble 
at  the  slightest  touch.  Weighting  can  also  be  discovered  by 
washing  a  sample;  the  goods  will  turn  flimsj'  and  cottony  if 
weighted.  This  is  especially  true  of  imitation  pongee,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  on  the  market.  In  general,  the  softer  silks 
are  far  less  hkely  to  be  weighted,  and  in  general  give  better 
service  than  the  heavj^  nistling  silks." 


A   SHIP   THAT   WOULDN'T   SINK 

THE  UNSINKABLE  SHIP  has  apparently  come  at 
last.  Or  at  least,  if  we  can  not  prove  her  a  ship  that 
can't  sink,  she  is  certainly  one  that  didn't  sink,  under 
circumstances  that  would  have  put  the  ordinary  vessel  far 
beneath  the  waves.  Shipping  men  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
call  her  "the  ship  that  ivouldn't  sink,"  and  perhaps  they  have 
selected-  [the  right  auxiliary 
verb.  The  ship  in  question,  we 
are  told  by  The  Pacific  Marine 
Review  (San  Francisco,  Septem- 
ber), is  one  of  sixteen  8,800- 
ton  steamers  delivered  to  the 
Emei'gency  Fleet  Corporation 
by  J.  T.  Duthie  &  Co.,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  AU  of  the.se 
have  given  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  but  none  is  more 
famous  than  the  Wed  Bridge, 
which  has  earned  for  herself 
the  name  that  Ave  are  using 
for  a  title.  Says  the  paper 
named  above: 


illustrations  show  verj^  gi-aphieally  the  size  of  the  hole  in  her 
side,  which  measured  nineteen  feet  liigh  and  ninety  feet  long. 
The  fact  that  this  vessel  was  able  to  float  under  these  condi- 
tions showed  the  remarkable  work  that  had  been  put  into  her 
bulkheads  and  decks.  The  boilers  for  this  ship  were  three  in 
number,  of  the  Scotch  Marine  type,  built  by  the  Commercial 
Boiler  Works,  at  Seattle,  and  she  was  engined  by  De  Laval 
turbines." 

THE   BAMBOO   AS   A   DOOR-YARD   TREE 

A  SINGLE  stalk  of  bamboo  with  its  feathery  foliage  can 
scarcely  bear  comparison  [as  a  shade-tree  with  the 
^  spreading  elm  or  the  sturdy  oak.  Yet  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  bamboo  is  a  huge  grass,  and  that  the  grasses  work 
for  us  not  by  single  plants,  l)ut  in  armies.  A  single  stalk  of 
gi-ass  will  not  go  far  to  cover  the  bareness  of  an  unplanted  home 
plot;  but  with  thousands  of  its  fellows  it  may  make  up  a  green 
lawn — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  things  in  the  plant 
Avorld.     It  is  as  a  plantation,  among  whose  giant  stalks  we  and 

our  children  may  run  like  ants 


THE  HOLE  IN  HER  SIDE. 


"On  May  21,  1918,  laden 
with  a  fuU  cargo  en  route  to  France,  she  was  attacked  by  a  sub- 
marine about  four  hundred  miles  from  Brest  and  struck  by 
two  torpedpes  almost  simultaneously  at  a  point  between 
frames  ninety-four  and  ninety-five  in  No.  3  hold.  The 
force  of  the  blast  was  so  strong  that  many  of  the  pieces  of 
plate  were  ch-iA'en  clear  through  the  shij).  No.  1  boiler  had 
its  shell-plates  caved  in  and  the  Avhole  boiler  torn  off  its  saddle 
and  driven  back  through  the  engine-room,  Avhere  it  settled 
down  on  the  tank-top,  crushing  all  bilge  piping.  The  forward 
saddles  of  the  center  boiier  Avere  torn  oft'  and  all  holding-doAvn 
bolts  of  that  boiler  sheared  oil:  and  the  boiler  driven  back  partly 
through  the  engine-room  bulkhead.  The  vessel  settled  by 
the  head  immediately.  The  crcAV  took  to  the  boats  and  were 
picked  up  l:)y  the  patrol  steamers.  A  Seattle  boy  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  licting  as  quartermaster,  succeeded  in  taking  the 
snap-shot  of  the  Acssel  from  Avhich  one  of  our  illustrations  is 
made.  In  the  condition  shown  in  the  photograph,  Avith  her  stern 
high  in  the  air,  tow-lines  Avere  attached  to  the  West  Bridge 
b\'  patrol  steamers  and  she  Avas  towed  to  Brest.  There  her 
original  crew  succeeded  in  partly  discharging  her  cargo  from  the 
after-hatch.  She  was  then  towed  to  a  sand-bank  and  alloAved 
to  settle  gradually  to  the  bottom.  When  time  could  be  spared 
for  the  work,  a  coffer-dam  Avas  built  across  the  hole  in  her  side 
and:she  Avas  floated  and  put  into  the  dry  dock  for  repairs.     Our 


or  crickets  in  the  tall  grass, 
that  the  bamboo  Avill  become 
useful  in  our  door-yards,  we 
are  told  by  David  Fairehild. 
AATiting  in  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  (Washington).  He 
points  for  confirmation  to  the 
bamboo-groA^e  owned  by  Mr. 
Barbour  Lathrop,  near  SaAan- 
nah,  Ga.  While  traveling  in 
search  of  plants  in  .lapan  in 
1902,  :\Ir.  Lathrop  and  the 
writer  became  interested,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  possibilities  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Japanese 
bamboo  in  America.  Experi- 
ments begun  by  the  Government  in  this  same  year  and  many 
indiAddual  trials  of  the  plant,  Avhich  Avere  made  still  earlier,  have 
shoAvn  how  easily  the  bamboo  can  be  grown.  The  task  is  before 
us,  Mr.  Faii'child  says,  of  instructing  the  American  farmer  in  the 
uses  and  A'alue  of  this  remarkable  plant.  In  order  to  do  this, 
material  in  considerable  quantities  wall  be  required,  and  it  is  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance  that  Mr.  Lathrop,  A^'ho  has  fathered 
its  introduction,  should  not  only  saA^e  from  probable  destruction 
the  most  remarkable  gxoA-e  of  bamboo  in  eastern  North  America, 
but  that  he  should  place  it  in  the  custody  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  ninety-nine  years.     We  read: 

"The  groA^e  Avhich  Mr.  Lathrop  has  recently  acquired  is 
located  on  the  Ogeechee  road,  fourteen  miles  from  SaA'annah, 
Ga.  The  Dixie  highAvay  passes  by  it  on  that  stretch  which 
connects  Savannah  and  Brunswick,  and  every  lover  of  plants 
Avould  find  that  the  experience  of  a  few  minutes  in  this  unique 
gTOA'e  rivals  any  of  the  other  ncAV  experiences  of  a  motor-trip 
thi'ough  the  South,  for  a  bamboo  groA-e  is  strangely  different — 
unusually  so— from  any  other  growth  of  trees  in  the  A\orld. 

"The  dense,  deciduous  tropical  forests  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
the  evergreen  fir  and  spruce  forests  of  Canada,  the  eucalyptus- 
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covered  plains  of  Australia,  the  rainy  region  jungles  of  Brazil, 
the  date-palm  gi'oves  of  Egypt,  or  the  fern-tree  forests  of  Plawaii 
are  all  different  from  each  other,  but  they  have  this  in  fom- 
mou — the  trees  have  trunks,  and  above  them  are  the  spreading 
branches  or  branchlike  leaves.  They  agree  in  a  general  w^y 
with  one's  conventional  idea  of  a  tree.  A  bamboo  grove,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  thing  entirely.  It  is  a  giant  grass.  Like 
a  grass  it  forms  a  pe2*fect  mat  or  sod  of  roots,  which  completely 
fill  the  ground,  and  like  a  grass  this  sod  in  the  spring  sends  up 
everj'where  new  young  shoots  which  instead  of  starting  out  as 
miniature  forms  of  the  trees  they 
are  to  become — growing  slowly 
larger  wdth  each  passing  year — 
come  up  full-sized  through  the 
gi'ound,  and  they  come  ^^dth  a 
rush,  raising  the  soil  and  crack- 
ing it  as  a  mole  does.  Often 
fom*  inches  in  diameter,  these 
shoot  sky^vard  at  the  rate  of 
a  foot  a  day,  until  they  stand 
towering  above  you  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  the  air.  Put  your 
hand  on  one  of  these  new 
shoots,  green  as  an  asparagus 
shoot.  If  3^ou  shake  it,  the  top 
will  snap  off  and  fall  down  on 
your  head,  so  soft  and  brittle 
does  it  remain  until  it  has 
reached  its  full  height  and 
spread  out  its  delicate  branches 
of  thin,  green  leaves. 

"On  aU  sides,  so  close  that 
you  can  just  walk  between 
them,  rise  these  giant  green 
canes,  branchless  for  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  At  every  foot  or 
two  there  occurs  a  joint,  like 
the  joints  on  a  tall  grass,  and, 
like  the  grass,  the  lengths 
between  the  joints— the  inter- 
npdes — are  hollow.  Each  en- 
closes a  dead  air-sijace,  so  com- 
pletely shutting  it  in  that,  if 
you  heat  the  air  by  throwing 
a. cane  into- the  fire,  it  will  ex- 
plode with  a  loud  report. 

-".The  charm  of  a  bamboo 
groves  lies  in  the  friendly  mys- 
tery of  its  shade,  with  the  green 
sunlight  flickering  through  the 
thinplumes  of  leaves  on  to  the 
soft  mat  of  yellow  dead  leaves 
below.  You  wander  through 
such  a  gi'ove,  feeling  that  you 
have  never  seen  anything  hke 
it  before,  and  the  quiet,  faiiy- 
like  charm  of  it  remains  with 
you  long  after  you  ha^'e  gone 
away.        "  ■ 

"As  a  landscape  unit  alone, 
therefore,  a  grove  of  bamboos 
is  worthy  of  the  M'idest  popu- 
larity, and  parks  and  open 
places  through  the  South  should 
plant  them.  I  can  imagine  no 
ii.ore  wonderful  place  for  little 
bamboo  grove." 


Courtesy  of  "The  Journal  of  Heredity,"  Washmgton,  DC. 

A  DOOR-YARD  SHADED  BY  BAMBOOS. 

Oriental  babips  have  played  for  fifty  centuries  in  such  cool,  shaded, 
leaf-carpeted  spots  as  tMs,  but  to  American  children  they  aro  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  and  fascination  of 
such  a  grove,  there  is  an  education  in  the  uses  to  which  the  twigs, 
hollow  stems,  and  leaf -sheaths  can  be  put  by  children. 


children    to   play  in  than  a 


Bht  there  are  other  and  more  practical  reasons,  Mr.  Fairchild 
asserts,  for  the  distribution  of  the  bamboo  throughout  the  South. 
its  young  shoots  fuj'nish  oue  of  the  most  delicious  of  early 
vegetables.  Properly  cooked,  it  has  a  freshness  and  flavor  some- 
what like  sweet  corn,  l)ut  its  texture  is  fLrmer; .  It  comes  into 
the  market  in  April  and  should  quicldy  win  its  proper  place  on 
the  American  menu,  where  early  vegetables  are  always  a  desid- 
eratimi.     The  writer  continues: 

"To  speak  of  the  timber  uses  of  the  bamboo  is  a  good  deal  like 
speaking  of  the  timber  uses  of  the  pine,  except  that  the  qualities 
of  the  two  are  entirely  distinct.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
bamboo  come  from  the  fact  that  the  trunks  are  compose!  of 
short,  hollow  cylinders,  making  them  the  lightest  timbers  for 


their  strength  of  any  known.  The  fibers  run  from  end  to  end,; 
making  it  possible  to"  split  a  bamboo-pole  into  strands  or  strips 
more  easily  than  any  other  wood.  Ihese  fibers  are  among  the 
strongest,  most  elastic  known,  and  it  is  the  bewdlderment  of 
Occidentals  visiting  Japan  to  see  how  many  are  the  uses'  of  this 
peculiar  timber. 

"For  ladders,  their  Mghtness  and  strength  render  the  poles 
remarkably  weU  adapted;    there  are  no  fruit-picking  ladders 
which  compare  with  them.     For  fishing-poles,  the  small  canes 
are  imported  by  the  millions  from  Japan  and  scattered  by. job- 
bers  all   over   the   country"  so 
that  eveiy  boy  can  have  onip,; 
and  the  spht  bamboo  fishing- 
poles,  of  which  we  use  nearlv 
$5,000,000.  worth   every  year, 
are  made  fi*om  the  outer  layers 
of     wood   of   the    best   canes. " 
What  baskets  can  compare  in 
their  variety  and  delicacy  of 
construction  with  the  bamboo 
baskets  of  Japan!   For  water- 
ing-pipes   for    small     gardens ' 
they  wnll  have  the  same  use  in  - 
America-  that    the3''    have  ■'iii- 
Japan,  the  joints  being  "broken 
out  wath  a  long  iron  rod.  '  Oui- . ' 
best  f.ower  stakes  are  bamboo. 
Eamboo'be'an-poles  can  not  We     ' 
excelled,  and  for  light-  i\xixo^K-' ' 
fences,  treUises,    vine  .  ..-jtafe^^JlJ. 
penholders,    pipe-stem;?,  -kiin^j^jt 
dliug    wood,    spraying   noztfM  ,?* 
holders,    and    many  kinds   of. 
tool-handles,  thej'  find  a  Widfe"'  ' 
use  in  the  Orient.  ..^y 

"Any  one  w'ho  has. used  a... 
bamboo  -  handled    broom    wfU' 
appreciate  its  lightness  and  thfe'-' ' 
smooth  finish    of   its    surface,  ^ ' 
while  the  split  strands  of  bam- ,' ", 
boo  are  so  stiff  and  elastic  that-  ' 
they  have  been  used  most  suc- 
,    cessfully    in    broom-making — 
they  may  even  compete  with 
the  bi-oomeorn-straw'  for  broom 
. :  m.aniifaetiu-e." 

•■'"''  'inaginati on  runs  riat,'  hoTs^---',.;; 

'.    ever,  in  the  myriad  .pcssibili-, 
ties  cf  new.  uses  and  devices  ;. 
when  the  Yankee  mind  begins  V  , 
to    busy  itself  with    this   en-  " 
gaging  material:  . 

"While  these  are  -a  few  .ef'?  ' 
the   6b\'ious   uses   which'  will  (;; 
probably  be  first  investigated  '!'' 
by  Americans,  it  is .  ihconeeir-  -  ' 
ai)le  that  the  ingenuity  .'of  the 
.:  American  will    not   find   new  ' 
uses  for  so  unique  a  raw  prod-  . 
uct    as    the,  bamboo, "  and  the 
Barbour   Lathrop  ■  grove,  will  : 
play  a  most  important  role  in  . 
the  education  of  the  people  of  . 
this  continent  in  the  uses  and  beaiity  of  this  remarkaljle  plant'.'    f^ 
"So far  as  can  be  ascertained,  tho  original  plants  from  \vhi('h'*~^ 
this  grove  sprang  were  brought  into,  America  by.  Mr..  AndroiiS  '. 
E.  Moynelo,  a  Cuban  by  birth,  who  was  at  one  time  one  of  tbi^  > 
largest  rice-planters  on  the  coast    of  Georgia.     Mr:   Mbyn(?lo 
traveled  in  the  Orient,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  the  plant  ba'(>k   ' 
with  him  from  the  East  Indies,  but  from  what  particular,  region  ; 
is  unknown.     The  importation  took  place  probably  in' (he  late 
eighties.     The  first  j)lanting  was  made  several  miles  distant  from  ' 
this  grove,  at  the  village  of  Burroughs,  and  .from  it,! probably 
within  a  feM-  years  of  the  time  of  its  first  planting,  a  small  plant   . 
was  taken  by  Mrs.  11.  J.  MiLer  and  set  out  near  the  well  back  of 
the  house.     This  was  in  1890,  so  that  the  grove  to-day  is  twenty-   : 
nine  years  old.     Altho  called  an  East-Indian  speH-ies,  it  appears 
to  be  very  closely  related  to  the  best  of  the  Japanese  timber  bam- 
boos, from    which   it   seems   to  differ  in  no  reliable  character. 
It  appears  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Moynelo  got  his  plants  in    • 
Japan  or  China."  
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REFLECTOR. 


AIDS   FOR   THE   DEAF 

MECHANICAL  DEVICES  intended  to  remedy  defective 
hearing  are  examined  and  discust  in  Science  Progress 
(London)  by  Prof.  F.  Womack,  who  concludes  that 
none  of  the  familiar  " ear- trumpets "  or  "resonators"  are  of  much 
value,  the  only  helpful  types  being  the  speaking-tube  used  bj-  two 

persons  in  conversation  and  the 
telephone-receiver,  gi-o-ndng  in 
f amiliaritj-  in  recent  years.  Our 
A  -"'     quotations  are  from  an  abstract 

TRA^jsMissiox  TUBE.  j^^  j^f^^  Scientific  American  Sup- 

plement (New  York,  September  6).  Professor  Womack  first  con- 
siders why  it  is  not  possible  to  remedj^  defects  of  hearing,  especially 
those  due  to  advance  of  years,  with  the  same  satisfactoriness 
that.vnsion  can  be  aided  by  spectacles.  The  reason,  he  tells  us, 
is  that  the  difficulties  or  defects  of  ^asion  ai'e  due,  not  to  lack 
of  sensitiveness  of  the  retina,  but  to  limited  range  of  focusing 
power.  -  AH  that  is 
necessary  is  to,  eon*eet 
this  by  deflecting  the 
path  of  the  Ught  by 
refraetiot^.      Had    the 

defect  been  due  to  the  retina,  the  problem  would  be  as  difficult 
of  solution  as  that  relating  to  hearing.  To  quote  and  condense 
further: 

"The  problem  in  the  ease  of  hearing  is  how  to  increase  the 
energj'  density  of  the  sound-waves  reaching  the  observer.  The 
energj'  density  necessary  for  hearing  by  a  normal 
person  is  surprizingly  small. 

"It  is,  however,  a  question  not  merely  of  col- 
lecting enough  ^abrational  energy  and  conveying 
this  to  the  ear  of  the  person  with  defective  hear- 
ing, but  it  is  just  as  essential  that  the  quality  or 
timhr£  of  the  sound  shall  not  be  so  far  altered  as  to 
render  the  sounds  unintelligible.  Now  in  ordinarj- 
speech  the  co.nsonants  merely  serve  as  momentary 
interruptions  between  vowel  sounds,  the  interrup- 
tion being  produced  at  lips,  teeth,  or  back  of  hard  palate;  the 
timbre  of  the  sound  is  that  given  by  the  succession  of  vowel 
sounds. 

"Much  research  has  been  expended  in  the  study  of  the  con- 
ditions for  vowel-production,  pioneer  work  being  done  by  WiUis 
and  by  Wheatstone.  It  appears  from  the  present  state  of  oiu* 
knowledge  that,  to  produce  a  vowel-sound  of  given  character, 
it  is.  necessary  that  the  sound  shall  contain  from  six  to  eight 
separate  partial  tones.  If,  then,  in  any  piece  of  apparatus  de- 
signed to  act  by  the  pinnciple  of  resonance  it  is  possible  for  these 
partial  tones  and  no  others  to  be  reenforced,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  may  leave  the  timbre  of 
the  vowel-sound  not  materially  affected,  and  that  it  may  there- 
fore fulfil  the  second  desideratum. 

"In  short,  both  quantity  an4  quality  of  the  sound  heard  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  efficacy  of  any  instru- 
ment for  hearing. 

"For  pm-poses  of  convenience  the  existing* types  of  mechanical 
aids  to  hearing  may  be  attemptedly  classified,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  principle  at  all  underljnng  their  construction,  under  the 
following  headings: 

"  (a)  Simple  transmission  tubes.  ' 

"  (b)  Cone-shaped  or  tapering  reflectors.  When  short  these 
are  called  by  various  names,  such  as  trumpets,  cornets,  auricles, 
etc. 

"(c)  'Trumpets,'  i.e.,  a  conical  tube  like  the  brass  trumpet 
used  on  the  Continent  by  the  station-master  in  starting  a  train, 
but  with  the  narrow  end  usuaUj'  doubled  three  times  on  itself. 

"  (d)  '  Resonators,'  so  called — beU-shaped,  -nnth  a  bent  tapering 
tube  attached  at  one  point  in  the  side. 

"(e)  Instruments  in  which  the  idea  of  'bone  conduction'  is 
aimed  at. 

"  (/)  Table  instruments,  in  which  no  definite  principle  is  aimed 
at,  such  as  resonance,  reflection,  or  conduction  through  a  solid. 

"  {g)  Telephonic  instruments. 

"Class  (o)  is  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  form  of  the  speaking- 
tube  used  from  one  room  to  another  in  a  house.  Provided  that 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  especially  that  sharp  angular 
bends  are  avoided,  such  simple  instruments  are  of  service  for  the 


TRUMPET 


purpose  of  ordinarj'  conversation  between  two  persons.  The 
phj'sical  principle  is  merely  that  of  continued  reflection  of  the 
sound-waves  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube,  with  consequent 
l^revention  of  spreading  out  of  the  wave-front  and  diminution 
of  the  energy  density  with  increase  of  distance. 

"Before  considering  the  next  Class3S,  (6),  (c),  {d),  it  may  be  as 
well  to  refer  to  the  underlying  acoustic  principles,  viz.,  reflection 
of  sound-waves  and  resonance. 

"All  reflection  of  wave-motion  by  a  siu-faee  to  an  observer  is 
fundamentally  diffuse  reflection;  that  is,  however  large  or  what- 
ever the  shape  of  the  reflecting  surface  may  be  every  part  eon- 
tributes  something  to  the  energy  reaching  the  observer.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  reflection  of  sound  by  the  wall  of  a 
house  or  the  face  of  a  cliff,  or  hy  the  '  sounding-board '  suspended 
over  a  pulpit. 

"In  Class  (6),  what  little  efficiency  these  instruments  posses,s — 
and  for  the  most  part  this  is  verj^  little  indeed — depends  solely 
upon  reflection;  the  source  of  sound,  the  speaker,  being  far  away 
from  the  wide  end  of  the  cone.  The  inefficiency  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  area  of  the  reflecting  surface  is  too  small  a  fraction 
of  the  'effective'  area  appropriate  to  the  long  waves  employed 
in  speech.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  endeavor  to  reflect  waves  on 
ths  sea  by  holding  a  small  flat  surface  like  a  spade  for  them  to 
impinge  against." 

If  one  realizes.  Professor  Womack  says,  that  the  long  wa\'es 
of  sound  are  reflected  diffusely,  and  not  in  accordance  wnth  the 
law  of  equality  of  angles,  one  will  understand  the  uselessness  of 
all  instruments  that  pretend  to  'focus'  the  sound-waves  to  a 
point  and  then  convey  them  by  a  tube  to  the  observer's  ear. 
He  continues: 

"In  Class  (c),  usually  known  as  trumpets,  reflection,  ineffective 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  whole 
reflecting  siuf ace,  is  reduced   to   nil;    and   what 
little  efficiencj^  thej"  possess  can  onlj^  be  due  to 
resonance. 

"The  fundamental  defect  of  Class  (c)  of  instru- 
ments is  that  they  reenforce  only  a  few  notes, 
and  these  of  too  high  a  pitch,  and  consequenth- 
the  quality  of  the  sound  is  materially  altered; 
vowels — on  which  the  character  of  speech  almost 
solely  depends — being  entirely  altered  in  timbre! 
"Class  (d),  usually  called  resonators,  are  general- 
ly of  the  shape  of  a  small  bell,  ^vith  one  narrow,  bent,  and  taper- 
ing tube  leading  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  bell  to  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear.  The  inefficiency  of  these  is  not  reduced  by 
the  addition  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  grille  lilocking  up  the 
mouth  of  the  beU,  altho  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  grille 
has  a  'useful  and  necessary  acoustical  effect.' 

"The  writer  pf  this  article  has  recently  examined  nearly  eight\- 
instruments  ofVlifferent  types,  testing  them  not  merely  subjec- 
tively, but  by  two  physical  methods  of  extreme  delicacy.    Nearly 

all  the  instruments  of 
Cla.sses  (6),  (c).  and  id) 
were  found  to  be  virtually 
useless ;  it  was  only  in  Class 
(/)  that  some  slight  im- 
provement was  obtained. 
"Class  (/)  construe- 
tionally  does  not  differ 
from  (d).  The  metal  por- 
tion is  intended  to  rest  on 
a  table.  This  class  of  in- 
struments depends  principally  on  solid  conduction,  and  requires 
that  the  table  on  which  the  receiver  is  placed  should  be  of 
wood,  not  covered  by  a  cloth.  So  far  as  resonance  of  the  air- 
chamber  of  the  receiver  plays  any  part  in  the  mechanism,  the 
criticism  urged  against  the  preceding  classes  applies. 

"With  regard  to  Class  {g)  we  have  here  a  class  of  instrument 
dependent  on  the  principle  of  the  microphone,  in  which  the 
energj'  of  the  incident  waves  may,  by  supplementing  it  by  the 
energj'  of  an 
electric  bat- 
tery, be  in- 
creased any 
desired  nmn- 
ber  of  times, 
and  the 
sound  cor- 
respondingly intensified.  The  instrument 
is,  in  fact,  a  portable  telephone-receiver  and 
transmitter.     There  is  a  certain  alteration 
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of  the  fimhrc  in  part  duo  to  th'>  reprGScntotion  of  partial  tones 
not  being-  complete,  but  probably  principally  because  the 
changes  of  resistance  of  the  microphouc-roceiver  are  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  movement  of  its  diaphragm,  and  as  in  the 
telephone  -  receiver   the  consonants  are  imperfoctlj-  produced. 


YOUNG  LITCHI-TREE  AT  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Tho  first  one  In  tlie  Uniterl  Statos  to  come  into  bearing.    The  deep, 
moist,  warm  soil  of  southern  Flori 'la  is  sail  to  be  especially  favor- 
able for  the  litchi 


Much  improvement  in  this  latter  respect  is  doubtless  possible  by 
the  employment  of  some  of  those  principles  used  in  connection 
with  wireless  telephony,  and,  in  fact,  much  more  rapid  improve- 
ment in  various  forms  of  apparatus  would  be  feasible  if  the 
persons  who  devise  them  had  a  modicum  of  knowledge  of 
])hysics,  instead  of  being  guided  by  pm'e  empiricism. 

"In  brief,  of  the  mechanical  aids  so  far  devised.  Classes  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  are  of  little  efficiency,  (a)  is  serviceable  with  the 
limitation  that  it  can  only  be  used  for  conversation  between 
two  persons,  while  Class  (f)  is  the  most  efficient." 


A  NUT  THAT  IS  NO  NUT— "One  of  the  daintiest  packages 
that  have  ever  been  wrapt  by  nature's  hand"  is  the  way  in 
which  Robert  S.  Walker  characterizes  the  little  spherical  litchi 
fruit*  in  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.).  He 
goes  on: 

"No  one,  whether  he  is  a  student  of  nature  or  not,  can  examine 
the  litchi  without  admiring  its  beauty  and  the  sanitary  method 
by  which  the  fruit  is  preserved.  It  is  probable  that  not  many 
Americans  have  seen  the  litchi,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  planted  in  Southern  ( 'alifornia,  and  its  lovei-s  are  hope- 
ful that  this  tree  of  Chinese  origin  will  thi-ive,  at  least  in  some 
favored  spots  in  the  United  States.  Thus  far  we  have  received 
the  Utchi  fj-uit  only  in  a  dry  state,  and  in  that  condition  in  the 
markets  it.  is  improperly  called  the  litchi  nut.  It  is  not  a  nut 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  because  the  seed  is  not  edible.  The 
plant  is  grown  only  for  the  fruit.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
bewaring  the  botanical  name  of  Litchi  chinensis.  It  is  a  native 
of  South  China,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  some  twenty- 
five  feet. 

"  It  ripens  its  globular,  reddish  fruit  in  midsummer.  Each 
individual  fruit  measures  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  flesh,  while  and  juicy,  h  securely  and  snugly 
enclosed  in  a  rough,  brittle  hull.  The  Chinese  eat  it  raw, 
canned,  or  dried.  When  dry  it  rattles  in  the  hull,  and  each  has  a 
largo  single  seed  in  the  center.  The  fruit  thai  has  reached  the 
United  States  by  importation  has  met  with  a  favorable  reception, 
as  it  is  different  from  an>thing  that  we  raise  and  from  any  other 
fruit  that  we  import  from  other  foreign  countries.  If  you  have 
never  eaten  dried  litchi  fruit,  ask  some  of  your  California  friends 
to  send  you  a  package.  It  usually  may  be  obtained  in  the 
markets  of  the  larger  cities  in  that  State." 


NO   ONE-MAN   INVENTIONS 

SOME  ONE  GREAT  NAME  is  popularly  associated  with 
eacjh  important  invention — Watt  with  the  steam-engine, 
Morse  with  the  telegraph,  the  Wrights  with  aviation. 
And  yet  a  reaUy  one-man  invention  has  not  yet  come  to  Ught. 
Inventions  are  cooperative,  altho  sometimes  even  the  inventors 
themselves  do  not  know^  it,  for  the  men  by  whose  combined 
efforts  these  wonders  come  to  pass  may  have  lived  thousands 
of  miles  apart  and  in  different  eras.  Possibly  the  one  who  finally 
launches  the  completed  device  or  plan  has  never  heard  of  his 
colaborers;  yet  their  work  is  there,  in  the  finished  design. 
A  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago)  asserts  that 
generally  the  greater  the  number  of  inventors,  the  shorter  the 
time  required  by  their  product  to  see  the  light.  For  example, 
he  says,  "ten  ingenious  men  will  perfect  an  invention  in  one- 
tenth  the  time  required  by  a  single  inventor."  Possiblj'  he  is 
speaking  of  the  ease  where  the  cooperation  is  voluntary  and 
conscious.  At  any  rate,  he  asserts,  here  is  a  ease  where  "too 
many  cooks"  do  not  "spoil  the  broth."     He  proceeds: 

"Invention  is  a  novel  combination  of  old  'elements.'  Each 
ingenious  mind  that  works  on  a  prol:)lem  brings  to  bear  certain 
elements  of  knowledge  possest  by  no  other  mind  at  work  on  the 
same  problem.  Moreover,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  tends  to  stimulate 
each  of  a  group  of  men  working  on  the  same  improvement. 

"Among  chemical,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineers  there 
has  been  more  cooperative  inventing  than  among  civil  engineers, 
and  there  has  been  faster  progress  in  those  three  branches  of 
engineering  than  in  civil  engineering.  The  most  inventive  ci^il 
engineers  have  usually  worked  on  their  problems  alone,  or  with 
but  sUght  aid.  Altogether  too  often  the  inventions  of  civil  engi- 
neers have  been  opposed  by  their  fellow  engineers.  In  fact,  the 
inventor  of  a  new  pavement,  or  bridge,  or  sewage-purifier  is 
invariably  forced  to  fight  to  get  it  adopted  by  municipalities. 
Then  if  it  is  an  economic  success,  he  must  carry  the  fight  into 
the  courts  to  collect  royalties.  If  at  last  the  courts  sustain  his 
p;itents,  he  is  apt  to  see  other  and  inferior  designs  specified  bj 
city  engineers.  So  great  is  the  opposition  to  the  inventor  of 
civil-engineering  structures  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is 
worth  while  patenting  such  structures. 

"Wo  know,  of  course,  the  usual  argument  that  is  raised  against 
inventions  of  a  civil  engineering  nature,  namely,  'lack  of  novelty,' 
The  same  argument  if  supported  by  enough  expert  testimony 
would  kill  almost  any  patent,  for  nothing  conceived  by  tho  mind 
of  man  is  entirely  novel. 

"  Had  civil  engineers  boon  more  accustomed  to  working  co- 


X.ITCHI  NtTTS,  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  NATURAL  SIZE. 

The  litchi  is  the  favorite  fruit  of  southern  China,  beinp  preferred  by 
tho   Chinese   to  the  orange  and   the  grape.    Its  translucent  white 
flosh  is  juicy,  moaty,  and  of  delicious  subacid  fla\-or,  somewhat  sug- 
gesting the  muscat  grape.    It  can  be  shipped  long  distances. 


operativelj'  on  inventions,  and  had  they  been  more  aceustonu'd 
to  regard  an  invention  as  an  improved  design  rather  than  as  a 
stroke  of  genius,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  more 
fortunes  made  by  ci\il-engineering  inventors,  and  consequentl\ 
greater  progress  in  the  design  of  ci\il-engineering  structures." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


WHISTLER  RETESTED   BY  MODERN   STANDARDS 


OXE  WONDERS  if  the  future  is  laying  up  for  us  the 
same  seorn  that  we  now  la^nsh  on  the  Victorians — 
early,  mid.  or  late.  Sentimental,  we  call  them,  when 
we  do  not  think  of  worse  epithets.  Especially  do  we  disdain 
their  "pretty,  pretty"  art;  but  Whistler,  the  very  man  who 
poked    the    moat    fun   at   his 


Victorian  contemporaries,  and 
who  must  ha\'e  felt  himself 
forever  safe  from  like  imputa- 
tions, is  now,  in  his  tiu-u, 
dubbed  "sentimental."  Per- 
haps this,  in  London  at  anj- 
rate, ,  is  the  punishmeut  tor 
reward)  of  gaining  a  place  in 
the  Xatioual  Gallery.  I  low 
the  tail  of  the  "Wasp"— that 
somehow  got  itself  attached 
to  the  butterfly  —  Whistler's 
signature — must  lash  and  dart 
in  its  owner's  present  limbo  at 
the  words  The  Saturday  Revieiv 
(London)  pas.ses  on  his  "Little 
White  Girl,"  just  bequeathed 
to  the  British  nation  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ai-thur  Studd.  To 
have  a  pictiu-e  called  tame  or 
sentimental  that  once  stirred 
two  continents  to  something 
like  violence  is  an  arresting 
commentary  on  the  change 
of  taste.  Posterity  will  be 
puzzled,  says  The  Saturda.)/ 
Review,  "by  the  various  esti- 
mates of  Whistler  made  by  his 
contemporaries."  The  critics 
of  186r>  were  "dunces,"  and 
so  dismissed  by  this  London 
weekly;  but  Swinburne,  who 
"hung  his  bouquet"  on  the 
picture,  and  a  "more  recent 
writer"  who  "sees  in  it  justifi- 
cation for  ranking  Whistler 
with  Rembrandt,  Reynolds, 
and  Gainsborough,  the  gi'eatest 
paintei-s  of  all  time,"  prove 
equally  disturbing  to  the  present  critic,  who  says: 

"If  the  'Little  White  Girl'  had  been  unfortunately  lost, 
posterity  would  probably  have  adopted  the  later  estimate.  But 
as  the  i)icture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  all  who  go 
may  read,  we  should  honestly  try  to  form  our  own  untinged 
opinion  on  it.  We  must  determine  for  ourselves  whether  it  is, 
after  all,  as  supreme  as  our  fancj-,  or  our  superstition,  painted  it. 
To  do  this,  we  must  forget  that  Whistler  was  a  celebrated  wit 
and  wasp  and  the  most-diseust  painter  of  his  day,  who  battened 
on  the  silly  ignorance  of  assailant  critics.  So  thick  was  the  dust 
kicked  up  in  the  famous  Rusldn  trial  that,  when  it  settled  down, 
neither  Whistler  nor  his  critics  ever  looked  the  same  again.  One 
could  not  see  them  clearly  for  the  particles  that  covered  them. 
The  younger  generation  was  brought  up  to  remove  its  shoes,  when 
Whistler's  name  was  spoken,  and  to  stick  out  its  tongue  at  all 
confounded  critics,  who  in  reputation  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  exposure  of  the  victims  of  'The  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies.' 


TJJE   "LITTLE  "Wli, 


One  of  Whistler's  canvases,   jiist  added  to  the  collection   of  the 

National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  which  amazes  a  critic  that  "  so 

mild  and  pretty  a  pictm-e  should  have  incensed  the  critics  of  the 

60's  and  struck  them  as  ugly." 


"But  if  we  are  to  judge  the  'Little  White  Girl'  candidly  and 
objectively,  we  must  clear  our  minds  of  these  associations,  and 
judge  the  picture  as  tho  it  were  by  any  Jones  or  Smith.  The 
first  thing  that  surprizes  one  is  that  so  mild  and  pretty  a  picture 
should  have  incensed  the  critics  of  the  60's  and  struck  them  as 
ugly.     It   seems    incredible    that    the   Athenaeum   thought   the 

girl  a  'bizarre'  biped,  and  an 
American  found  her  'a  power- 
ful female  with  red  hair  and  a 
vacant  stare  in  her  soulless 
eyes.'  We  can  understand  that 
Millais's  'Carpenter's  Shop,'  a 
landscape  by  Monet,  or  a  drop 
scene  by  Mr.  Picasso,  would 
excite  opposition  by  its  strange- 
ness or  apparent  perv^ersion. 
But  what  there  was  in  the 
•Little  White  Girl'  fifty  years 
ago  to  inflame  and  disaffeet  we 
of  to-day  shall  never  realize. 
The  presumable  fact  is  that 
people  of  that  time  expected 
definite  and  easily  labeled  color, 
instead  of  silvery-  grays  and 
black  and  white,  and  found  the 
design,  which  now  hardly  sets 
us  talldng,  too  startUng  for 
Avords.  For  the  rest, /w'e  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  resentment  caused  by  this 
sensitively  chawn  and  pleasant- 
Ij-  sentimental  girl. 

"We  are  equally  puzzled, 
liowever,  when  we  hear  that 
before  'such  beauty  as  that  of 
this  picture  our  attitude  is 
rightly  one  of  awe  and  rever- 
ence ' ;  that  '  the  joy  of  sheer 
beauty  holds  us';  that  'there 
is  something  of  the  mj'stical. 
.\'earning,  aching  sense  of  beauty 
that  we  find  in  Rossetti,'  tho 
in  the  latter  the  feeling  is  'self- 
conscious  and  literarj'.'  The 
thought  of  all  the  'beauty'  we 
are  missing  saddens  us.  if  in 
ti'utli  there  be  so  much  in  the 
■  Ijittle  White  Girl*  as  to  make 
it  nec^essary  to  di-ag  in  Rem- 
brandt and  Velasquez.  But  is 
there?  Or  is  this  mj-stic,  ach- 
ing, yearning  sense  only  what 
in  current  slang  is  called  a 
rumor?" 


.IRL." 


The  "Little  White  Girl"  is  admitted  to  be  "an  honorable 
work,  demonstrating  verj^  well  the  principles  of  'values'  and 
subtle  relief,  and  the  importance  of  design  to  which  Whistler 
and  his  French  contemporaries  were  pledged."  But  we  of 
to-day,  having  seen  these  things  accomplished  so  often,  "can 
hardly  gage  the  qualitj^  of  revelation  made  by  such  a  picture 
in  1865."     More: 

"We  can  not  see  its  freshness,  nor  with  unaccustomed  eyes 
contrast  it  with  its  English  contemporaries.  But  in  everj'  age 
its  quality  of  dehcate  taste,  as  far  as  draftsmanship,  tone,  and 
color  go,  will  be  apparent.  To  us,  however,  now  that  the  old 
battle-cries  are  stilled  and  even  then  echo  is  di'owned  by  our  own 
more  strident  catchwords,  Whistler  has  b<5Come  remote,  and  his 
art  therefore  has  to  satisfy  the  more  exacting  standards  which 
in  the  long  run  are  inexorably  applied  to  all  competitors  for  final 
placing.      However    he    might    compare    with    Rembrandt    or 


I  ne   Liiierary   uigesi   jor   f/ciooer   t,    iyj.y 
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Velasquez  in  surface  dimension,  there  is  no  chance  of  his  stand- 
ing with  them  as  regards  depth.  And  by  depth  a  picture  is  at 
last  judged.  Ah-eady  we  can  tell  that  'Jo'  was  interpreted  by 
no  uncommon  mind.  A  flame  shines  pure  and  clear  in  Rossetti's 
Ecce  Anoilla,'  which  in  the  National  Gallery  balances  the 
Whistler,  When  we  turn  again  to  the  'White  Girl'  it  seems 
literal  and  perhaps  American  prose.  What  Whistler  created 
in  this  picture,  in  atmosphere,  design,  and  harmony,  is  palpable, 
wiereas  the  creations  of  the  young  Kossetti  were  impalpable. 
More  akin  to  them  are  Whistler's  river  'Nocturnes,'  of  which  the 
Tate  Gallery  'Bridge'  and  the  'Cremorne  Lights,'  included  in 
this  generous  bequest,  are  lovely  examples.  The  third  Whistler 
picture  bequeathed  by  Arthur  Stiidd  is  the  dark  "Fire  Wheel' — 
not,  by  the  way,  the  famous  'Falling  Rocket'  which  occasioned 
Ruskin's  egregious  insults.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  night 
pictures  of  this  kind  can  never 
be  pictorially  successful .  What- 
ever intermediate  subtlety  there 
may  at  first  have  been  in  "  The 
Fire  Wheel,'  connecting  the 
black  sky  with  the  golden  light, 
has  flown :  only  the  extremities 
remain.  In  the  'Nocturnes'  of 
twdhght's  magic  blue  and  siher 
there  lingers  light  enough  to 
give  Whistler's  pictures  value 
as  color  and  design;  their 
beauty  can  be  seen,  their  secrets 
apprehended.  But  the  secrets 
and  wonder  of  dark  night,  pro- 
foundly moving  as  they  are, 
must  be  let  alone;  if  paint 
could  compass  them,  the  pic- 
tiu-e  yet  would  be  but  a  black 
patch  upon  the  wall." 


CAN   GILBERT   AND    SULLIVAN 
"  JAZZED  "  ? 


BE 


AMERICA  IN  MANCHES- 
TER—There  is  a  spot  in  that 
British  city  that  will  be  for- 
ever America,  so  one  might 
say  if  poor  Brooke's  line  were 
not  already  overworked.  Now 
that  the  Barnard  statue  of 
Lincoln  is  set  up  in  Man- 
chester the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
sees  in  it  a  significance  much 
gi'eater  than  the  controversy 
that    was.  waged    so  heatedly 

between  its  merits  and  those  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue. 
London  gets  the  latter  and  "  everybody  should  be  satisfied." 
The  work  by  Barnard  goes  to  a  homo  where  its  welcome  has 
been  cordial  from  the  verj^  start,  and  its  message  of  democracj' 
is  recognized  as  an  overseas  link.     But  there  is  something  else: 

"Of  much  more  importance  is  what  the  setting  up  of  Lincoln 
monuments  in  England  signifies,  and  the  speech  of  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker  at  Manchester  emphasized  the  drawing  togc^ther  of 
the  British  and  American  peoples  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the 
gradual  recognition  that  we  are  nations  with  common  ideals  and 
aspirations.  In  furthering  this  recognition  and  cementing  the 
friendship  of  the  English-speaking  i)eoples  the  Sulgravc;  Institute, 
of  which  Judge  Parker  is  Chancellor,  has  performed  and  is 
performing  valuable  service. 

"As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  room  in  this  country  for 
many  statues  of  Englishmen  who  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
America.  We  destroyed  the  statue  of  George  111.  in  New  York 
early  in  our  career  as  an  independent  nation,  but  we  have  not 
replaced  it  with  memorials  to  any  of  those  friends  of  American 
independence,  such  as  Pitt  and  Biu-ke,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  fight  for  us  in  England  when  George  III.  was  our    enemy. 

"We  are  especially  glad  to  have  a  statue  of  Lincoln  erected 
in  Manchester.  As  was  apparent  when  President  Wilson  visited 
England  not  long  ago,  Manchester,  the  heart  and  soul  of  British 
liberalism,  seems  closer  to  America  in  thought  and  in  ideals  than 
any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  Manchester  takes  pride  in  the 
fact,  and  only  recently  we  have  read  advertisements  in  American 
newspapers  in  which  reference  was  made  to  Manchester  in  this 
connection.  We  are  proud  to  have  Manchester  think  so  well  of 
us  and  to  have  a  Lincoln  monument  there." 


A   BR0THF:R-IN-LAW'S    IMPRESSIOJS. 

This  early  portrait  of  Whistler  was  made  by  Seymour  Haden,  the 
etcher,  who  married  Whistler's  sister. 


WHAT  A  DAY  FOR  GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN! 
some  one  exclaimed  when  imprest  vnth.  the  number 
and  variety  of  strikes  thrust  upon  the  world.  The 
fear  that  no  one  Uke  them  is  at  hand  to  picture  the  Ughter  side 
of  the  strike  mania  is  beset  by  the  other  fear  that  even  the\ 
and  theii'  work  must  pass  ere  long  for  lack  of  suitable  inter- 
preters. Last  year  the  Society  of  American  Singers  did  its 
best  for  these  men  of  the  past  eighties  and  nineties,  and  again 
the  present  season  almost  begins  \\ath  "The  Mikado."    London 

is  to  ha^•e  a  serious  revival.of 
these  works.  The  effort  put 
forth  among  us  last  year  brings 
home  to  Mr.  Gren^ille  Vernon 
the  need  to  labor  while  the  day 
lasts,  for  the  time  is  passing 
\\'hen  we  are  likelj-  to  have 
^^ith  us  fitting  interpreters. 
Naming  over  De  Wolf  Hopper, 
William  Danforth,  and  Jeffer- 
son de  Angelis,  he  asks  in  the 
New  York  Tribute-,  "What 
will  happen  to  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  in  America  when  these 
gentlemen  pass  at  last  from  the 
stage?  "  Tho  he  vows  he  doesn't 
hke  to  "visuaUze"  the  future, 
it  is  just  what  he  turns  to: 

"Of  course,  for  the  tenor 
parts  there  will  ahxaj-s  be 
Aoices,  and  as  tenors  of  all 
ty])es  have  never  been  famed 
for  imagination  or  plasticity, 
these  parts  will  continue  to  be 
taken  care  of.  The  American 
woman,  too,  is  adaptable  and 
sensitive,  and  there  have  been 
a  number  of  j'oung  sopranos  in 
the  recent  prodiictions  who 
have  acquitted  themselves 
with  distinction.  But  our 
young  comedians  of  the  IjtIc  stage!  Poor  Muse  of  Comedy, 
so  bejazzed  and  bewhacked  and  befuddled!  We  cast  a  cursory 
glance  upon  the  scene,  upon  the  young  men  who  are  the  stars  of 
the  comic  sjiirit.  We  call  their  names  and  recall  their  salaries. 
M  Jolson,  Frank  Tinney,  Ed  Wyim,  Eddie  Cantor — imagine 
them  as  Koko,  or  the  Mikado,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the 
immortal  Bnnthorne!  What  a  pleasing  prospect  at  once  is 
opened  to  our  \aew!  When  this  glorious  period  has  arrived, 
and  it  can't  be  many  years  oflf,  we  shall  be  able  to  Cohanizc 
our  Gilbert  and  Berlinize  our  Sullivan.  'The  Mikado'  -nill 
revel  in  punch,  'lolanthc'  in  i)ep.  Poor  Hopper,  for  all  your 
inches  and  your  polished  art,  you  are  but  a  product  of  milk-and- 
water  days.     'Alas,  poor  Yorick!' 

"Sometimes  we  should  like  to  get  indignant,  really  to  storm 
and  thunder  and  blast.  But  to  become  indignant  to-day,  unless 
•\\  e  are  on  the  staff  of  The  Nation  or  The  Liherafor,  is  to  become 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  mark  of  old-fogyism.  When  we  say  thsit  to 
play  Gilbert,  one  must  not  explode  ])ut  insinuate,  and  that 
intelligence  is  something  which  has  not  quite  passed  from  olf 
the  earth,  we  are  distinctly  'old  fogy.'  If  we  say  that  De  Wolf 
Hopper  is  a  great  artist  primarily  because  he  is  a  man  of  sensi- 
tive appreciation  and  imagination,  and  onlj-  secondl\-  because 
he  has  funny  legs;  if  we  assert  that  his  Lard  Chancellor  is  only 
the  more  delightful  because  it  is  also  the  figure  of  a  gn^it  jren tie- 
man,  we  don't  think  the  Winter  Garden  school  of  comedians 
mil  iinderstand  us  at  all. 

"And  here  comes  an  opportunit,v  for  the  Society  of  American 
Singers  and  its  season  at  the  Park  Theater.  Let  it  establish  a 
school  of  comedy.  Let  it  first  insist  that  every  pupil  bv  able  to 
pronounce  English  so  that  it  does  not  sound  hke  East-Side 
Hottentot.  Then  let  it  teach  good  manners  and  at  least  tho 
rudiments  of  good  taste.     Wc  assure  the  directors  of  such  a  school 
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that  the  comic  spirit  will  not  be  killed  thereby.  Also,  being  of 
the  belief  that  Xew  York  audiences  are  not  composed  the  one- 
half  of  imbeciles  and  the  other  half  of  savages,  we  can  assure 
the  school,  too,  that  its  graduates  will  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  We  ha^'e,  in  fact,  seen  the  welcome  already  given  to 
'Sir.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Danforth.  We  don't  say  anything  about 
salaries,  tho  we  believe  iMr.  Hopper's  is  an  exalted  one.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Danforth  doesn't  receive  the  figure  allotted  to  Mr.  Jolson. 
But  somehow  we  believe  one  chuckle  produced  by  the  jnethods 
of  either  Mr.  Hopper  or  ISIr.  Danforth  to  be  worth  a  whole 
evening  of  guffaws  e%'olved  by  the  unquestionably  able  Mr. 
Jolson." 


OPEN   DOORS   FOR  AMERICAN  MUSIC- 
TEACHERS 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  EUROPE  to  save  some  talent 
from  the  destruction  WTOught  by  war  will  more  and  more 
be  appreciated  as  the  future  reveals  how  much  went  into 
the  hopper.  Oiu-  own  better  fortune  might  well  make  us  sober 
over  the  responsibility  put  upon  us  to  carry  on  the  torch.  "War 
has  not  killed  talent  in  Eiu-ope,  to  be  sure,"  says  Leonora  Raines, 
a  writer  of  international  fame,  especially  on  music,  but,  she  points 
out,  "music,  and  especially  singing,  as  every  one  knows,  takes 
years  for  study  and  for  fruition,  and  the  young  people  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  must  embrace  a  profession  and  metier 
that  will  bring  quicker  returns."  In  the  natural  course  of  events, 
so  this  writer  argues  in  Muaical  America  (New  York),  "we 
may  look  to  our  own  people  filling  roles  as  teachers  as  well  as 
singers,  for  in  remo^dng  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  in  all 
ranks  that  of  instructor  in  voice,  piano,  %dolin,  etc.,  has  been 
thinned."  Miss  Raines  finds  that  alreadj^  si.x  out  of  ten  of  the 
successful  teachers  are  American,  and  she  looks  to  the  near 
future  for  an  improvement  in  the  ratio.  It  is  fortunate  for  stu- 
dents that,  with  the  balance  changing  in  this  way,  they  are  not 
forced  to  take  up  with  inferior  opportunities.  That  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  is  the  best  Miss  Raines  finds  a  strengthening  con- 
^^ction  in  her  experience  and  observation  in  European  centers: 

"To  get  the  good  out  of  anything,  you  must  reduce  it  to  a 
scientific  quantity,  and  by  that  I  mean  that  study  and  coaching 
must  be  systematic,  methodic,  thorough,  and  when  ready  for 
the  stage  a  pupil  must  be  put  before  the  pubhc  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  Advancement  brings  success  and  success  means  for- 
tune— if  you  are  sensitive  to  the  term  money.  No  one  likes  to 
think  that  music  is  a  money  proposition,  yet  the  fine  arts  must 
Have  a  firm  foundation,  and  money  is  that  foundation. 

"We  see  the  low  degree  music  now  occupie's  in  some  foreign 
fjountries — all  because  the  people  have  become  commercial  and 
have  forgotten  to  pay  for  what  is  uplifting  in  life,  and  we  know 
what  the  artistic  finish  of  such  countries  once  music-mad  will  be 
unless  they  awaken  to  the  fact  that  other  and  Livelier  people 
wiU  take  away  forever  what  once  belonged  to  them.  The  sooner, 
too,  that  singers  reco^iiize  the  truth  that  their  success  must  be 
material  as  well  as  artistic,  they  will  be  better  rounded  out  as 
artists,  on  a  bettar  footing  with  their  audience,  etc. 

"The  horizon  of  the  American  singer  is  now  quite  different  to 
what  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  widened  horizon  is 
beginning,  for  I  believe  the  Juilliard  bequest  is  only  one  of  the 
many  that  will  be  left  toward  fostering  music  in  the  United 
States.  Juilliard  had  traveled,  he  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
slim  chance  the  American  student  had  to  forge  ahead  abroad  or 
even  in  his  own  country  without  stage  experience;  also  he  knew 
of  the  hold-up  game  practised  on  Americans,  and  he  knew  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  keep  his  compatriots  at  home,  pro\Tided 
they  had  the  necessities  here. 

"Students  have  not  had  to  leave  America  to  study,  for  there  have 
been  good  teachers  here  under  their  very  nose,  but  unfortunately 
there  has  been  no  plac^  for  the  opera  student  to  mal  e  his  debut. 
War  had  to  teach  Americans  that  opera  and  concert  prepara- 
tion could  be  taught  in  any  of  our  important  American  cities, 
and  they  are  doi^g  their  novitiate  without  having  to  journey 
to  a  damp  climate  and  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  hardships. 

"Another  thing  that  should  keep  our  girls  at  home  is  the  fact 
that  in  America  there  is  no  social  stigma  attached  to  the  opera 
stage.  If  one  leads  an  honorable  life  and  excites  the  apprecia- 
tion of  audiences,  a  singer  may  enter  the  homes  of  the  best  families 
as  a  welcome  guest.     Our  girls  reaUz©  conditions  are  not  quite  the 


same  here  as  elsewhere,  and  when  they  make  their  debut  abroad 
they  try  to  get.  on  the  stage  at  home  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
had  sufficient  experience,  for  it  has  got  to  be  an  accepted  fact 
that  only  finished  and  proved  artists  may  find  a  place  with  the 
opera  companies  in  New  York  and  Chicago." 

An  old  contention  that  the  artist  is  a  law  unto  himself  is  com- 
bated here.  Too  much  stress  need  not  be  laid  on  the  assump- 
tion that  America  has  never  professed  this  doctrine,  tho  the 
tendency  is  otherwdse — at  least  the  writer  thinks  so: 

"So  much  has  been  said  of  the  almost  necessity  of  gi'anting 
rope  to  the  artist,  and  while  on  the  subject  may  I  ask.  Why 
overlook  'earthiness'  and  duality  in  a  musician  more  than  in 
any  other  professional?  The  sensuality  of  a  person  of  grand 
talent  and  intelligence  is  no  cleaner  than  that  of  the  unendowed 
or  stupid.  As  some  one  once  said,  'When  a  composer,  painter, 
or  sculptor  grovels  in  bestiality  he  is  not  seeking  an  ideal,  he  is 
deserting  it.' 

"America  is  unique  in  that  her  high  standards  of  moraUty  and 
her  lofty  ideals  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation.  None  of  us 
cares  to  vaunt  virtue,  and  we  all  know  that  America  has  grave 
deficiencies,  but  as  a  mass  we  at  least  have  high  ideals,  tho 
other  'older  ci\'ilizations '  seem  to  have  ontl'ved  such  generations. 
A  man's  or  woman's  moral  laxitude  casts  no  reflection  upon  their 
personality  in  most  European  countries,  and  where  singers  are 
concerned  the  public  seems  to  excuse  everything.  No  doubt 
they  all  understand  their  own  system  of  'protection'  and  the 
mills  the  artist  must  pass  through  in  order  to  arrive. 

"Ha\nng  a  standard  of  morality  in  our  country,  musicians 
coming  to  live  among  us  and  putting  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  home  talent  should  observe  the  law.  Jhere  is  no  reason 
why  American  musician  or  public  should  shut  their  eyes  at  loose- 
ness in  habits  of  foreigners  or  recognize  a  code  of  morals  that 
varies  wath  the  temperature  or  temperament." 


AN   EDITOR'S   CONFIDENCE 

THE  CAT  IS  AT  LAST  OUT  OF  THE  EDITOR'S  BAG 
and  the  mystery  that  to  many  has  enshrouded  his  office 
is  laid  bare.  Writers  for  the  press  have  so  often  in- 
vented strange  reasons  to  explain  to  themselves  why  they  are 
"rejected"  that  this  statement  of  the  real  reasons  wall  enlighten 
many  minds.  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson,  of  To-Day  (London),  calls 
the  ignorance  of  the  way  an  editor  should  be  approached  "in- 
vincible." For  all  that,  he  takes  heart  of  grace  and  sets  out  to 
lighten  "his  owm  burden  and  that  of  his  fellows  of  the  craft." 
The  observance  of  the  following  rules,  he  thinks,  "would  aug- 
ment the  amenities  between  literary  aspirants  for  the  honor  of 
print  and  those  who  have  the  power  of  pronouncing  yea  or  nay 
upon  what  is  submitted  to  them."     They  begin  tamely: 

1.  Typewrite  your  copy  or  handwrite  it  clearly. 

2.  Write  your  name  and  address  clearly  on  the  back  bf  last 
page  of  typescript  or  manuscript. 

3.  Enclose  not  a  loose  stamp  but  a  stamped  and  addrest 
envelop. 

4.  Don't  write  a  letter  of  explanation  to  the  editor.  But  if 
you  do  write — ■ 

5.  Don't  tell  him  your  stuff  is  good — he  won't  take  your  word. 

6.  Don't  tell  him  it  is  bad — bad  WTiting  needs  no  bush. 

7.  Don't  tell  him  that  your  friends  like  it — he  doesn't  care. 

8.  Don't  say  that  another  editor  advised  you  to  send  it  along 
— that  would  make  him  suspicious. 

9.  Don't  say  you  want  to  earn  money  by  writing — he  is  not 
out  to  help  you,  but  to  edit  his  paper  and  pay  those  who  help  him. 

10.  Don't  flatter  him — editors  are  cynics. 

11.  Don't  tell  him  you  know  his  old  aunt — he  may  hate  her. 

12.  Don't  ask  his  opinion — he  may  not  have  one. 

13.  Don't  ask  why  he  rejects  your  offer — he  may  not  know. 

One  added  caution  seemed  too  important  to  condense  into  a 
line: 

"Those  about  to  try  to  become  contributors  to  a  particular 
magazine  would  be  well  advised  to  purchase  or  bon'ow  a  eopj^ 
first,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  what  it  is  like.  If  this  precaution 
is  not  taken  it  is  as  well  not  to  say  anything  about  it.  Above 
all,  don't  ask  an  editor  to  tell  you  what  he  wants — ^you  are 
supposed  to  find  that  out  for  yom-self." 
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BELABORING  THE   "  BRAHMANS  "  AGAIN 

BANTERING  THE  DEAD  seems  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary fascination  for  an  excellent  British  wTiter,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osborn.  The  dead  being  certain  "Brahmans"  of 
Boston  and  the  offense  they  comniitted  being  as  far  back  as 
1877,  Mr.  Osborn  seems  to  feel  an  added  resentment  that  he  was 
not  born  in  time  to  smite  them  in  the  face.  Failing  that,  he 
gave  himself  a  long  "Rabelaisian"  chuckle  over  the  way  Mark 
Twain  "petrified"  them  at  a  dinner  celebrating  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  Whittier,  his  ac- 
count of  which  we  passed  on 
to  our  readers  in  our  number 
for  July  12.  Either  by  our 
agency  or  otherwise,  a  good 
many  Americans  have  taken 
notice  of  this  sufficient  to  war- 
rant Mr.  Osborn's  return  to 
the  subject  in  the  London 
Moridng  Post.  American  news- 
papers have  printed  com- 
ments on  his  article,  he  says, 
and  good  Americans  have  writ- 
ten him  letters,  one  of  whom 
"boils  with  rage"  every  time 
he  reads  "about  the  way  Mark 
Twain  was  treated  by  the 
literary  High-Muok-Amucks  at 
Boston."  The  i)lain  facts  tluit 
Mr.  Osborn's  former  arlicle 
set  forth  were  that  they  didn't 
find  Mark  TA\ain's  fooling 
funny— all  save  one  who  broke 
the  silence  viith.  a  huge  guffaw, 
and  ]Mark  himself  spent 
thirty  years  in  makiug  uj)  his 
mind  that  he  was  really  funny 
on  that  occasion.  The  Brah- 
mans weren't  granted  that 
grace;  had  they  been,  Mr. 
Osborn  might  have  found  theni 
in  as  hopeful  a  case  as  he  sees 
some  of  us  now,  for  he  writes: 

"On  the  whole,  my  indictment  of  the  snohisme  of  the  Boston 
that  was,  that  never  more  can  be,  has  been  well  received — so 
well  received,  in  fact,  that  it  is  clear  the  reports  of  American 
sensitiveness  to  even  the  friendliest  criticism  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Several  of  the  letters,  however,  make  for  the 
belief  that  I  have  already  acquired  a  few  useful  enemies  in 
America.  'You  won  the  war  mth  our  dollars  and  dough-boys,' 
writes  one  enraged  correspondent,  'and  you  sit  over  there  eating 
our  bacon  and  beans,  and  yet  you  have  the  gall  to  insult  great 
authors  whom  every  American  thinks  of  with  reverence.  Who 
are  you,  anyway?  A  nobody!'  This  is  the  kind  of  letter  Mark 
Twain  sometimes  received  at  breakfast-time,  and  it  would  put 
an  edge  on  his  appetite,  and  cause  him  to  chuckle  umbilically 
at  intervals  for  the  next  AvtH'k  or  so.  He  preferred  depreciation 
hot  to  appreciation  cold,  and  so  do  I.  This  perfervid  critic— 
his  name  is  Irish,  by  the  way — answers  his  own  question  cor- 
rectly: it  is  quite  true,  alas!  that  I  am  a  nobodj^ — not  even  a 
member  of  the  British  Academy  or  one  of  the  forty-three  'little 
millionaires'  created  by  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie.  But  I 
can  lay  my  honest  hand  on  my  honest  British  stomach  and 
declare,  honest  Injun,  that  1  am  not  subsisting,  never  have  sub- 
sisted, and  never  will  subsist  on  American  bacon  and  beans. 
The  last  time,  long  years  ago,  I  saw  a  Boston  bean,  I  gave  it  a 
miss;  and,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  eat  but  American 
bacon,  I  would  starve  to  death  cheerfully,  choosing  the  lesser  e^^l." 

The  gentleman  who  "boiled  with  rage"  pleases  Mr.  Osborn 
so  much  for  being  "so  full  of  fiery  indignation  at  the  literary 
«nobs  of  Boston"  that  he  reprints  a  long  letter  from  him  which 
wp  give  as  mufh  of  as  we  can  fit  into  this  page: 


"I  boU  with  rage  every  time  I  read  about  the  way  Mark 
Twain  was  treated  by  the  literary  High-Muck-Amucks  at  Boston 
in  1877,  at  the  dinner  given  in  honor  of  John  G.  Whittier.  Mtho 
my  desire  for  revenge  is  somewhat  gratified,  thanks  to  your 
honest  and  fearless  article,  I  do  not  find  my  anger  at  all  abated 
by  the  fact  that  Time  has  lifted  ISIark  Twain  to  as  high  a  pedestal 
as  any  now  occupied  by  the  three  literary  men  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed, by  small  minds,  to  have  insulted. 

"Howells  says  that  Emerson  didn't  get  at  all  offended,  and  I 
am  glad  this  is  true.  Of  course,  his  daughter  got  angry  about 
what  her  ignorance  made  her  think  was  an  iu  dignity  offered 
to  her  father,  and  she  wrote  to  Twain  what  she  thought  was  a 


"OLD  BATTERSEA  BRIDGE"   (BROWN  AND  SILVER). 

A  Whistler  landscape,  also  owned  by  the  National  Gallery,  produced   about  the  same  time  as  the 
"  Little  White  Girl,"  when  the  critics  were  having  their  fling  at  the  artist. 


cutting  letter.  But  that  is  a  bagatelle — we  can  readily  excuse 
women  for  this  class  of  follies.  JMy  quarrel  is  with  Holmes 
and  Longfellow  and  their  satellites.  Holmes  and  Longfellow 
were  offended,  in  the  meanest  sort  of  way  possible,  and  that  is  as 
foUows:  'Oh,  well,  of  course.  Twain  is  a  ^■ulgar  Iniffoon,  but 
gi-eat  men,  such  as  we  are,  can  not  afford  to  show  active  resent- 
ment. We  will  just  excuse  him  and  give  him  a  fool's  pardon." 
What  could  be  meaner? 

"The  entertainment  Twain  offered  to  the  literary  lights  Jat  this 
meeting  was  good  stuff,  but  his  fame  had  not  then  been  estab- 
lished. Ah,  there  is  the  rub!  Years  before  1877,  Thackeray 
had  visited  America  and  become  acquainted  with  LongfeUcw, 
and  Thackeray  joked  Longfellow  without  relmke.  because  his 
fame  was  then  established.  Being  skill'ul  \\'\\\\  his  pencil, 
Thackeraj^  drew  a  picture  of  Longfellow,  showing  liim  as  long 
and  slim  as  a  bean-pole  (a  play  on  Longfellow's  name).  This 
joke  from  a  famous  man  provoked  nothing  but  merriment,  and 
all  the  little  literary  wetpots  giinned  approbation,  follo\\-ing 
suit  to  Longfellow's  appreciative  smile.  Dr.  Hobnes  was  a 
professional  humorist,  and  he,  at  least,  shotdd  have  appreciated 
wit  in  a  follow  humorist,  altho  it  was  ni>1  of  the  JBoslon 
brand 

"Dickens  ridiculed  Emerson  in  the  conversation  he  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Mother  of  the  Modern  Gracchi  (iu  '  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit').  And  Dickens's  ridicule  was  real  and  earnest,  while 
Twiiin  was  only  joking  with  these  men,  and  really  had  deep 
respect  for  them.  Why  didn't  some  of  the  Boston  higli-lights. 
or  their  satellites,  attack  Dickens?  Simjily  because  he  was  too 
famous  and  too  strong  for  them.  But  they  did  attack  Twaiu 
for  a  lesser  offense,  because  they  could." 


MERCIER'S   APPEAL  TO   AMERICA 


CARDINAL  MERCIER  reminds  us  that  oiu-  duty  to 
Belgium  is  not  finished.  He  comes  bringing  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  country  for  the  hand  held  out  to  it  in  its 
hour  of  extremitj%  but  he  shows  how  it  is  not  enough  to  save 
life  tznless  there  is  given  also  the  means  to  take  up  that  life 
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BELGIAN  AND  AMERICAN  CA_RDINALS,    MERCIER  AND  GIBBONS 

Cardinal  Mercier  comes  not  asking  alms  but  help  to  reestablish  Belgium. 

anew.  "In  August,  1914,"  he  said,  "we  willingly  and  freely 
sacriSoed  ourselves,  and  what  we  want  now  is  not  alms.     We 

;  fairly  recognize  that  we  have  a  claim  to  be  reestablished  in  our 
former  position  and  we  have  the  ambition  to  become  a  strong 
people,  and  a  finer  and  more  prosperous  people  than  before." 
He  asked  at  the  luncheon  given  him  by  the  Bankers'  Club  of 

■New  York  that  "a  committee  for  social  reconstruction  for 
Belgium"  be  formed.     He  spoke  of.  his  people  who  had  lost 

f"nearly  all,"  and  said  he  was  "obliged,  tho  it  is  a  little  humUiat- 
ing,  to  appeal  to  others."     This  appeal  to  America  makes  full 

,  recognition  of  the  splendid  generosity  already  shown  by  our 
nation;    but  sight  of  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  that  oiu"  gifts 


were  quite  matched,  if  not  exceeded,  by  England,  tho  her  own 
necessities  were  gi'eat.  The  amount  raised  by  the  Established 
Church  alone  was  a  quite  considerable  sum,  and  this  the  Govern- 
ment generously  supplemented.  In  the  New  York  Times  arc 
reported,  in  the  Cardinal's  own  English,  the  views  he  holds 
of  the  kind  of  social  reconstruction  required: 

"The  Germans,  before  leaving  our  country, 
destroyed  simultaneously  the  machines  of  our 
factories.  These  we  want.  We  want  also  raw 
materials  for  working.  From  that  point  of  view 
I  make  an  appeal  to  the  men  of  yoitr  great  city: 
but  still  it  is  not  my  department  to  insist  person- 
ally on  that;  it  concerns  our  Government.  It  is 
more  specially  my  task,  I  think,  to  tell  you  that  wr 
want  also  moral  and  social  support;  moral  and 
social  support.  Our  people  Avere  always,  before 
the  war,  energetic,  and  those  of  our  friends  who 
have  been  in  our  country  know  how  many  ruins  lie 
on  the  ground.  Our  great  University  of  Louvain. 
the  most  ancient  of  all  universities,  where  I  spent 
twenty  years  of  my  life  as  a  professor,  not  only 
the  buildings — some  buildings  were  destroyed — 
but  the  instruments  of  the  laboratories  and  the 
instruments  of  scientific  research  are  lost — are 
stolen  and  lost. 

"Dm-ing  the  war  we  were  obliged  to  give  living 
to  the  professors,  one  hundred  and  forty  pro- 
fessors, so  aU  the  funds  we  had  saved  before  the 
war  are  now  given  away,  and  even  the  bishops 
of  the  great  university  were  obliged  to  borrow 
money  from  societies  for  the  most  vu-gent  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Personally,  for  my  clergy  and  for  my 
colleges — and  in  my  diocese  there  are  twenty- 
five  colleges — each  of  the  professors  got  during 
the  war  four  hundred  francs — that  is,  eighty  doUars 
a  year;  and  in  order  to  get  that  sum,  t1i"e  great 
benefactors  of  the  coimtry  being  away  or  being 
also  damaged  by  the  war,  I  was  obliged  also  to 
borrow  money  from  societies,  financial  societies. 
We  have  in  Belgium  now  one  himdred  churches, 
schools,  and  orphanages  and  schools  of  everj'  kind 
that  have  been  destroyed.  I  can  not  rely  much 
on  the  people,  who  have  themselves  lost  a  good 
deal  of  their  money,  and,  therefore,  I  am  obliged, 
altho  it  is  rather  a  little  humiliating  for  us,  to 
appeal  to  others.  r 

"I  hope  as  soon  as  we  have  recovered  that  we 
shall  ask  nothing  from  foreigners  in  the  futiure, 
but  at  this  moinent  just  what  your  President  said, 
what  yom*  people  said,  may  be  now  accomplished, 
even  by  ourselves. 

"If  on  August  2,  1914,  we  had  said,  'We  accept 
the  bargains  proposed  by  the  German  Empire,' 
we  would  have  spared  our  commonwealth,  we 
might  even  have  increased  oxu*  wealth.  But  our 
King,  our  Government,  as  has  been  said,  ■wiU- 
injly  and  freely  sacrificed  ourselves. 
"What  we  want  now  is  not  alms,  but  what  we  want  is — we 
fairly  recognize  that  we  have  a  claim  to  be  established  in  our 
former  position,  in  our  former  normal  condition  of  life.  We 
are  more  ambitious  than  this;  we  are  not  satisfied  to  be  restored 
to  our  old  normal  condition.  We  have  the  ambition  to  become 
a  strong  people,  finer  and  more  prosperous  than  before.  I 
think  I  know  your  generosity;  I  may  rely  on  New  York  for 
h9lp  in  that  way.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  use  your  influence  to  establish  a  committee  which  would 
be  a  committee  for  social  reconstruction  for  Belgium,  I  think 
our  cause  would  be  gained." 

On  another  occasion  the  Cardinal  reverted  to  the  part  he 
played  himself  in  the  great  drama  of  the  opening  years  of  the 


war.  He  said  there  had  been  discussion  in  certain  quarters 
as  to  whether  the  Belgians  might  be  expected  to  present  a  solid 
front  in  an  emergency,  but — 

"On  August  2,  1914,  the  discussion  was  ended,  or  at  least  it 
resolved  itself,  for  the  war  found  Belgium  one — one  soul,  one 
spirit,  for  liberty  and  independence 

"Tlu-ough  all  those  dark  hours  I  never  doubted  for  a 
minute  but  that  God's  justice  would  prevail.  I  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  say,  'Your  duty  is  to  serve  liberty  and  justice 
and  to  protect  your  people.'  Therefore,  I  felt  that  the  mo- 
ment had  come,  on  that  Christmas  day  in  1914,  to  speak 
openly.  I  told  the  truth  and  I  always  told  my  people  to  respect, 
outwardly,  the  rule  of  the  invaders.  I  warned  them  always  to 
be  peaceful. 

''But  to  the  Germans  I  said:  'You  are  invaders;  we  but 
tolerats  you.'  Because  of  my  attitude,  many  of  my  friends — 
yes,  even  among  my  priests — told  me  I  should  cease  my  pastorals. 
They  told  me  my  first  duty  was  to  protect  my  people.  They 
almost  insisted  that  I  be  silent.  But  I  could  not  remain  with 
sealed  lips;  I  could  not,  not  in  the  face  of  the  woes  of  my 
countrymen. 

"Finally,  when  thej^  became  too  insistent,  I  said  to  them: 
'The  General  has  the  right  to  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiers. 
I  am  th3  General  and  I  have  the  right  to  expose  the  lives  of  my 
soldiefs.' 

"This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  when  I  issued  mj'  pastoral 
not  one  of  my  nearlj-'four  thousand  priests  failed  to  read  it  from 
the  altar.  It  came  about,  too,  that  those  who  had  urged  me  to 
refrain  from  speaking  tiu-ned  to  be  my  most  ardent  workers." 

On  Sunday,  September  14,  the  Cardinal  made  his  fii-st  appear- 
ance in  the  United  States  as  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedi-al.  The  Primate  of  Belgium,  says  the*  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  was  ' '  the  central  figxu"e  of  a  ceremony 
as  historic  as  that  of  1637,  when  before  the  hewn  cross  at  St. 
Mary  the  first  mass  was  celebrated  in  Maryland — the  cradle 
of  Catholicity  in  the  New  World."  Not  since  the  Third  Plenary- 
Council  has  the  Cathedral  held  so  notable  an  assembly  of 
prelates,  statesmen,  and  diplomats,  including  representatives 
of  the  Belgian  Legation  at  Washington  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  Cardinal's  address  before  the  sermon  was  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  United  States  and  a  tribute  to  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
He  said: 

"I  know  you  are  the  successors  of  the  best  of  those  wht) 
founded  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  New  World,  and  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  guest  of  that  wonderful  man  who  is  the 
most  glorious  witness  of  Catholic  faith  in  the  New  World.  1 
have  a  great  appreciation  of  his  company." 

,  Secular  papers  are  full  of  the  spu-it  of  high  eulog>'  for  the  dis- 
tinguished guest.  The  religious  press  is  no  wise  backward  in 
lauding  the  personal  "\artues  and  heroic  example  of  the  Cardinal, 
some  of  them  emphasizing  the  failure  of  the  Pope  in  the  light 
of  Mercier's  outspokenness.  Thus  The  Churchman  (Protestant 
Episcopal,  New  York)  writes: 

"Nowhere  else  has  the  Cardinal's  fame  gone  so  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  people  as  it  has  done  here  in  America.  Were  it  not 
for  Belgium  it  is  doubtful  whether  America  could  have  been 
arouspd  to  enter  the  war.  It  was  the  sin  against  Belgium  th;i,t 
awakened  the  chivalry  of  America.  What  war  and  militiansui 
dared  to  do  in  Belgium  informed  America  of  her  own  peril  and 
the  texture  of  Gin-many's  war-soul.  Belgium  needed  a  spokes- 
man.    She  found  one  in  her  Cardinal. 

"It  was  not  Mercier's  courage  which  won  the  affections  of 
America,  for  he  knew  that  his  person  was  inviolate  and  that 
Germany  dared  not  harm  him. ,  What  Won  us  all  was  the 
•authority  of  his  utterance.  Here  was  a  man  of  G6d  whose 
words  cut  deeper  than  a  bayonet.  He  spoke  as  a  Cardinal 
in  the  Church  of  God.  Because  he  was  a  Cardilial  his  voice 
was  heard.  Had  he  been  a  humble  priest  he  would  haA'e  died  a 
martyr,  as  did  many  a  priest  in  his  afflicted  land.  The  words 
he  uttered  and  his  courage  in  speaking  were  no  finer  or  greater 
tlia-u  the  Christian  heroism  of  those  who  gave  their  bodies  to  be  a 
wall  against  the  om-ushing  tide  of  Germans,  trained  by  Avar  to  be 
beasts.  But  the  significant  thing  abput  C'ardinal  Mercier's 
war-record  is  that  he  did  so  splendidly  precisely  what  one  in  his 
office  ought  to  have  done.     He  rose  at  once  to  the  full  dignity 


and  opportunity  of  his  high  station  in  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ. 
His  success  is  the  measm-e  of  the  failure  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
who  sat  in  Peter's  chair  in  Rome.  We  acknowledge  that  it  was 
easier  for  Mercier  to  speak  than  it  would  have  been  for  Pope 
Benedict  XV.  The  Vatican  still  pursues  the  foolish  ambition 
of  a  temporal  nde.  As  a  monarch  among  monarehs  the  Pope 
was  bound  to  be  neutral.  This  was  the  tragedy  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  worldly  ambitions  of  the  Cinia  loaded  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  vvith  chains.  He  could  not  speak  the  conscience  of 
Christendjm.  He  spoke  onlj-  as  a  diplomat  and  he  spoke 
pathetically. 

"There  is  an  awe-inspiring  thing  which  the  world  has  yet  to 
witness.  It  would  be  subhmer  than  what  Mercier  did  or  the 
Pope  had  the  opportunity'  of  doing — a  Chiu'ch  which  in  the  hour 
of  a  nation's  sin  should  rise  up  and  expose  to  the  world's  con- 
demnation its  own  nation's  disloyalty  to  the  law  of  Christ.  Had 
some  German  Cardinal,  had  the  Lutheran  Chm'ch  of  Germany, 
spoken  once  during  the  war  as  servants  of  Christ  and  not  merely 
as  serv^ants  of  the  Kaiser,  that  would  have  been  subhnie.  Chi'is- 
tendom  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  nations,  and  the  voice 
of  the  Church,  if  it  speak  for  Christ,  could  be  heard  above  the 
babel  of  statesmen  and  general  staffs.  It  made  Mercier's 
task  easier  that  patriotism  and  the  Christian  conscience  required 
the  same  word  to  be  spoken.  There  are  times  when  to  speak 
for  the  conscience  the  Church  can  not  speak  the  language  of  the 
l^atriot.'     Those  are  the  times  when  real  martyi-s  are  made." 

America,  the  New  York  Catholic  weekly,  dips  })ack  into  the 
past  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  Cardinal  as  professor  of  Louvain, 
beginning  in  his  professorial  chair  his  figlit  against  Gennan 
philosophy,  which  circumstances  were  to  enable  him  finally  to 
translate  into  active  resistance  to  the  German  GoA'ernment. 
Writes  J.  B.  Culemans: 

"Professor  Mercier  A^alued  human  reason  and  defended  its 
rights  and  privileges  with  uncommon  persistence  and  acumen. 
When  challenged  by  some  shallow  atheist,  he  never  hesitated, 
droA'e  boldly  forward,  gave  his  antagonist  no  respite,  pursued 
him  with  merciless  argument  and  sharp  repartee  until  he  had 
routed  him  and  forced  him  into  surrender.  He  never  retreated 
and  gave  blow  for  blow.  His  philosophical  institute,  which  had 
fortunately  been  spared  in  its  entirety  during  the  bloody  da\s  of 
1914.  stands  a  living  monument  to  his  perse\'erance,  and  an 
eloquent  witness  of  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  broad  and  deep 
and  fearless  philosophical  speculation 

"For  over  a  century  all  philosophical  speculation  outside  the 
t^hureh  had  reA^olved  around  that  powerful  Prussian  genius. 
Immauuel  Kant.  His  thought  permeated  the  thought  of  the 
world.  Taking  on  various  forms  in  various  lands,  at  bottom  it 
remained  unchanged:  the  deadly  foe  of  all  revelation,  building 
morality  on  the  shadoA\-y  foundation  of  the  categorical  impera- 
tive. His  theories,  impUcitly  and  universally  accepted,  were 
merely  commented  upon,  and  applied  to  every  domain  of  science. 
Kant  had  definite  ly  set  limits  to  our  knoA\iedge  of  the  world  and 
of  the  infinite.  No  one  was  fotmd  rash  enough  to  question  his 
premises  or  to  eoiitro\>>rt  his  conclusions.  If  the  dream  of 
£*russian  world-donn' nation  was  ever  realized,  it  was  realized  in 
this  Kantian  hegemony,  in  this  slavish  submission  of  teacher  and 
taught,  in  the  world's  universities  and  out  of  them,  to  the  dictates 
of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg.  England  and  Italy.  France  and 
.\merica,  all  worshiped  equally,  with  perferAid  devotion,  at  the 
Kantian  shn'ue.  He  infhicnced  and  molded  the  philosojjhy  of 
men,  who,  with  pathetic  insistence,  prided  themsehes  abo\-e  all 
others  on  originality  and  independence'  of  thought.  Undeterred 
by  the  secular  rcverencie  for  a  gn>at,uame.  Professor  .Mercier 
set  himself  cold-bloodedly  to ,  the  task  of  dissecting  his  Avhole 
system,  laying  bart'  its  unsound,  untcnabk^  foundation,  and  its 
fundamental  evil  tendencies.  With  utmost  fairness  ami  in- 
tellectual honesty,  but  with  merciless  hand,  he  e.viDOsed  his 
iuA^olved  fallacies,  demolished  his  elaborate  Weltanschauung, 
shattered  to  bits  the  idol  of  the  AA'orld's  'great  thinkers.' 

' '  How  effective  was  his  onslaught  was  soon  ai>pareut.  Catholic 
apologists  had  thundered  against  the  Kantian  fort  in  Latin 
tomes,  only  to  be  contemptuously  ignored.  Professor  JNIercier 
not  only  compelled  attention,  but  put  the  holders  of  the  fortress 
on  the  defensive.  INIore  than  one  sedate  doctor  beyond  the 
Rliine  Avent  into  v^iolent  paroxysms  at  this  iconoclastic  insolence, 
and  sought  relief  in  some  ponderous  luculiration  contributed  to 
his  faAorite  Zeitschrift.  The  LouA^ain  prof(>ssor  thrcAV  himself 
into  the  fray  A\ath  tireless  zeal,  for  he  reahzed  clearly  how  great 
was  the  stake,  tho  none  could  foresee  that  this  contest  was  but 
the  prelude  to  a  tenacious  hand-to-hand  conflict  in  years  to  come. 


His  whole  being  seemingly  absorbed  in  this  momentous  intel- 
lectual combat,  he  had  none  the  less  repeatedly  given  proof  of 
remarkable  abilitj'  in  other  directions.  Academic  pursuits  had 
not  unfitted  him  for  the  stern  requirements  of  practical  life." 


DOES  THE  DEVIL  HATE  THE  TONGUE 
OF  LUTHER? 

IT  IS  THE  COXVICTIOX  of  The  Lutheran  Wit7iess  (St. 
Louis)  that  "the  de^-il  has  a  hand  in  legislation  which 
robs  American  Christians  of  the  right  to  W'orship  God  in 
any  language  whatsoever,  be  it  German,  or  Polish,  or  Dutch,  or 
Italian."  Such  efforts,  it  asserts,  are  "the  manifestation  of  a. 
force  which  would  maim  the  agencies  and  hamper  the  w'ork  of 
the  Gospel."  The  State  of  Missouri,  ha^dng  passed  a  law^ 
eliminating  German  from  religious  sei'vices,  the  same  prohihi- 
tion  applies  to  the  parochial  schools,  whereat  The  Lutheran 
Witness  protests  in  fervid  language.  "The  legislators  guilty 
of  such  oppressive  measures  may  not  have  been  conscious  ,of 
the  injury-  thej'  were  doing  Christianity,"  it  continues,  "but 
this  will  not  prevent  us  from  saying  that  the  devil  certainly 
must  rejoice  when  he  sees  the  backwash  of  the  world-war 
destroying  in  large  territories  the  effectiveness  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  Russia  crushing  out  the  language  of  wor- 
ship in  Finland,  Poland  in  Lithuania,  'have  nothing  on'  these 
American  examples  of  interference  with  a  God-given  right. 
Sneers  and  ridicule  can  not  alter  the  aspects  of  the  case."  The 
devil,  so  this  denominational  paper  declares,  "wants  to  destroj' 
our  parochial  school  sj'stem";  and  it  is  further  pointed  out  with 
the  same  spirit  that  "every  weakness  of  our  parochial  schools, 
everj-  failure  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  present 
needs  of  our  children,  must  work  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  of 
evil,  and  furnish  the  devil  wath  a  fulcrum  to  strengthen  his 
engine  of  destruction.  .  .  .  The  devil  is  reaching  out  after  the 
children  of  the  church — not  by  forcing  our  schools  to  abandon 
the  German  language,  but  by  causing  their  abolition  through 
the  work  of  sectarian  fanatics."  The  Witness  is  stirred  to  those 
assertions  by  quotations  in  The  Literart  Digest  of  June  28, 
from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Lutherans  protest- 
ing strongly  against  the  suppression  of  the  German  tongue  in 
pulpit  and  school.  The  Witness  thinks  that  the  effect  of  such 
quotation  ' '  must  be  that  Lutherans  are  again  regarded  by  many- 
people  as  members  of  a  foreign  church,  which  clings  to  a  foreign 
language  of  a  people  with  W'hom  we  were  recently  at  war."  It 
goes  on  to  take  its  own  stand: 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  eUng  to  the  German  where 
our  people  prefer  it  as  the  language  through  which  they  in 
childhood  were  taught  to  worship  God  and  to  converse  with 
him  in  prayer.  We  want  no  one  to  interfere  with  our  right  to 
conduct  German  services.  We  cling  to  the  German  language 
as  a  valuable  part  of  the  equipment  of  our  pastors,  most  of 
whom,  even  in  English-language  districts  of  our  synod,  have  stiU 
work  to  do  through  the  medium  of  German.  We  do  not  cling 
to  Gennan  in  the  sense  that  we  hold  the  'forces  that  are  trying 
to  secure  the  Americanization  of  our  common  speech'  to  be, 
because  of  their  endeavors  in  this  direction,  enemies  of  our  Church, 
as  if  the  Lutheran  Church  must  remain  German  in  language  or 
perish.  We  are  no  longer  German  in  language.  Our  work  has 
been  bilingual  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  the  change  from 
German  to  English  is  progressing  rapidly.  It  need  not  be 
accelerated  through  the  policeman's  billy.  There  is  a  gradual 
abandonment  of  German  as  a  medium  of  religious  instruction  in 
our  parish  schools.  Our  schools  in  Fort  Wayne  and  vicinity  are 
among  those  which* changed  to  an  all-Enghsh  basis  a  year  ago. 
The  head  of  our  largest  normal  school  and  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral School  Board  of  Synod,  President  W.  C.  Kohn,  has  lately 
written  a  series  of  articles  which  point  out  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing from  German  to  English  as  the  medium  of  religious  instruc- 
tion wherever  tlie  children  no  longer  understand  German  as 
well  as  English 

"We  do  not  want  to  be  legislated  to  in  respect  of  language, 
either  in  church  or  in  school;  except,  of  course,  that  Englifh 
must  be  the  medium  of  soomio-  'nstruction  in  our  schools,  as  it 


has  been  these  many  years;  but  the  reason  for  our  protests  is* 
nor  any  'cUnging  to  German,'  as  if  we  must  remain  German  or 
perish,  but  rests  upon  a  clear  perception  of  the  forces  which  are 
interested  in  destroying  our  schools  and  hampering  our  work. 
We  do  not  intend  to  give  up,  without  a  fight,  constitutional, 
pai'ental,  religious,  natural  rights.  The  principle  which  we  up- 
hold is  that  of  religious  freedom,  which  certainly  implies  the 
right  of  a  reUgious  society  to  propagate  its  doctrines  among  its 
own  youth;  and  that  of  parental  rights,  which  are  invaded  when 
the  state  assumes  to  dictate  courses,  text-books,  and  methods, 
regardless  of  the  natural  right  which  parents  have  to  control 
and  supervise  the  education  of  their  children.  Because  these 
basic  principles  are  involved,  and  not  because  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  eUmination  of  German  as  a  branch  of  study,  we 
oppose  the  regulation,  by  State  law,  of  the  language  question 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  our  schools.  If  we  yield  in  principle,  we 
might  as  well  close  our  schools,  since  the  enemy  has  then 
gained  a  strangle-hold  which  nothing  will  he  able  to  release." 

The  Witness  scents  enemies  both  within  and  ■without  its  own 
denomination: 

"The  forces  arrayed  against  us  are,  principally,  a  narrow 
and  un-American  nativism  and  a  Reformed  sectarianism, 
which  hates  our  Lutheran  Church  because  of  its  testimony 
against  the  apostasy  of  modern  Protestantism  and  because  of 
our  refusal  to  cooperate  in  a  fraternal  wa3^  with  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  doctrine.  Reformed  clergymen  sponsored  the  scan- 
dalous measure  inaugurated  by  certain  Councils  of  Defense. 
Methodist  preachers  have  openly  called  upon  the  community 
to  close  the  Lutheran  school.  The  Germaji  Methodists,  ad- 
dressing President  Wilson,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  thej-  did 
not  have  parochial  schools,  but  were  loyal  Americans!  These 
are  the  forces  which  have  now  made  common  cause  with  the 
world,  the  unbelieving  world,  which  has  always  hated  our 
worship  and  always  reviled  our  schools." 


ENGLISH  BRIDES  TO  "OBEY"— The  recommendation  by 
a  commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  to  eliminate  the  word  "obey"  from  the  bride's 
nuptial  vow  is  not  likely  to  be  indorsed  by  the  Chm-ch  of  England, 
tho  the  London  Times  reports  hearing  occasional  protests  in 
England  against  the  vow.  In  a  recent  issue  it  seizes  the  occasion 
to  "consider  the  significance  of  the  bride's  promise  to  obey  her 
husband."     Thus: 

"The  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  England,  which  is  now 
being  completed,  suggests  no  such  revolutionary  proposals  as 
those  reported  to  be  contemplated  in  the  American  Church, 
and  it  is  plain  that  contracting  parties  in  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  called  upon  to  repeat  tho  present  form  of  the  espousals 
and  betrothal.  The  bride  must  promise  that  she  will  obey  her 
husband.  It  is  true  that  the  marriage  service  has  its  origin 
in  times  when  a  wife  was  held  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  will  of  others,  and  the  question  '  Who  giveth  this  woman 
to  be  married  to  this  man? '  seems  to  imply  that  the  bride  is 
stiU  considered  to  be  handed  over  from  one  state  of  dependence 
to  another,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Chiu'ch.  But  the 
exchange  of  vows  is  made  by  the  free  will  of  each  party,  and  the 
husband's  promise  to  remain  faithful  to  his  wife  and  to  love  and 
cherish  her  till  death -is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  woman's 
promise  of  obedience.  If  the  man's  vow  is  observed  a  sympa- 
thetic comradeship  must  be  established,  and  this  will  entirely 
prevent  such  a  clash  of  wills  as  might  be  produced  by  contrary 
aims 

"The  observer  of  present-day  life  must  recognize  a  prevalent 
disposition  to  reject  every  obligation  demanding  obedience  to 
the  will  of  another.  In  the  name  of  freedom  there  is  a  wide- 
spread disposition  to  reject  aU  authority.  Children  quickly 
become  impatient  of  parental  control.  Citizens  show  a  dispo- 
sition to  despise  authorities  they  themselves  create.  Obedience 
is  regarded  as  servility,  and  submission  to  the  Mill  of  another  to 
bo  a  forfeiture  of  freedom.  But  true  liberty  is  always  dependent 
on  the  proper  exercise  of  authority  and  a  ready  compliance  with 
its  demands.  Law  is  a  neeessarj'  condition  of  progress  and  free- 
dom. No  community  great  or  small  can  exist  unless  its  rules  are 
obeyed  by  its  members.  And  if  this  is  true  anywhere  it  is  true 
of  that  society  of  the  family,  which  is  the  germ  and  microcosm 
of  all  large  fellowships.  But  law  implies  a  law-giver,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  home  there  can  be  no  other  final  authority  than  the 
man  who  is  head  of  the  household." 


-J      — o J- 


Columbia 

Grafonola 


"My  Dance !" 

Don't  worry  —  they'll  all  get  their  dances.  For 
when  the  ever'rcady,  never'weary  Grafonola  makes 
the  music,  there's  a  dance  for  every  girl  with  every 
partner  before  the  merry  evening  is  half  spent. 

The  most  versatile  of  instruments  is  this  big,  hand' 
some  Grafonola.  The  merriest  of  entertainers  when 
guests  arrive,  a  cheerful  musical  companion  when  you 
are  alone.  Gay  with  you  when  you  want  to  laugh, 
tireless  if  you  want  to  dance,  tender  and  tuneful 
when  you  want  to  rest  awhile. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  and  Columbia  Records 
give  you  the  music  you  like  best  when  you  want 

it  most. 

To  make  a  good  record  great,  play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkcnwell  Road,  E.  C 


Cotumba  Grafonolai — 
Standard  Models  up  to  $joo 
Period  Designs  up  to  fiioo 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


A  MARKED  symptom  of  the  com- 
plaining state  of  mind  so  common 
in  these  troublous  days  of  postwar  re- 
construction is  dissatisfaction  vnth  what 
we  "got  out  of  it  all."  Some  are  inclined 
to  feel  so  badly  about  the  matter  as  to 
seem  to  consider  ^^etory  a  sort  of  calamity. 
Curiously  enough,  it  has  been  obser^-ed,  . 
the  men  who  actually  saw  service  in  the 
\\ar  are  less  given  to  repining  than  those 
who  suffered  privation  and  inconvenience 
here  at  home.  Apart  from  the  many 
risks  they  incurred  and  the  daily  ordeal 
they  lived  through,  their  chief  sacrifice 
was  the  complete  dislocation,  from  their 
habitual  place  and  career  in  life.  One 
such  fighter  gives  a  good  picture  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  the  fighting  man  whose 
return  to  his  own  country  brought  with  it 
strange  discoveries,  yet  who  keeps  a 
stout  heart. 

SATISFACTION  AND  REGRET 

By  "WiLLL\ii  V.  V.  Stephens 

11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Wlien  on  the  culminating  night. 
All  in  a  blaze  of  chastened  light, 
"Liberty"  with  upraised  hand 
Bid  us  welcome  to  our  Land, 
I  breathed  a  prayer  with  reverent  head 
And  from  my  heart,  I  softly  said, 
"I'm  glad  I  fought  for  you." 

When  Mother's  kiss  fell  on  my  cheek. 
And  words  were  felt  we  could  not  speak — 
When,  hke  a  load,  the  bitter  past 
Fell  from  my  weary  heart  at  last, 
This  torrent  of  triumphant  song 
Burst  forth  and  swept  my  Soul  along — 
"I'm  glad  I  fought  for  you." 

But  then  there  came  another  phase 
Which  drove  my  thoughts  in  other  ways. 
I  saw  the  cool,  relentless  sneer 
Which  marks  the  placid  profiteer. 
Resentment  knocked  upon  the  door 
And  spoke  as  wise  men  spoke  before: 
"I'm  sorrj'  I  fought  for  you." 

A  pampered  pet  of  luxury, 
Drest  in  satins,  came  to  me 
Lamenting  in  a  general  way 
The  prices  that  she  had  to  pay. 
And  seemed  to  take  some  real  offense 
When  I  exclaimed  in  tones  intense, 
"I'm  sorry  I  fought  for  you." 

But  what  care  I!     The  fields  are  green. 
There's  Truth  in  every  rustic  scene. 
The  meadow  land,  the  hill,  the  sea, 
America,  belong  to  me. 
And  some  bright  day  as  seasons  roU 
.\merica  will  find  her  Soul — 
"I'm  glad  I  fought  for  her!" 

In  the  rejoicing  over  the  glorious  vic- 
tory a  poet  in  the  London  Chronicle  sounds 
the  solemn  note  of  humble  prayer. 

TE  DEUM 
By  A.  W^ 

All  thanks,  O  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Whose  arm  has  made  us  free! 

Forgive  our  random  boasts. 
Confirm  our  trust  in  Thee, 
WTiose  way  is  in  the  sea 
That  wards  our  coasts. 

Give  us  prophetic  eyes. 

To  watch  the  dawn  unfold. 
As  out  of  dubious  skies 

Peace,  with  her  wings  of  gold. 

Cast  in  celestial  mold. 
Brings  Honor's  prize. 

In  one  triumphant  Une 

Thy  hosts  with  ours  parade; 

The  battle.  Lord,  was  Thine, 
We  but  Thy  word  obeyed; 
Grant  us,  who  lent'war's  aid. 
Thy  Peace  divine. 


Many  noble  utterances  have  been  ex- 
changed since  1914,  between  the  British 
and  the  French  on  the  long  extinct  hos- 
tility that  once  flamed  on  either  side  of 
the  English  Channel.  Perhaps  no  more 
gi*aeeful  allusion  to  those  "far-away  un- 
happy days"  has  been  made  than  we  find 
in  the  London  Sphere  in  lines  to  Marshal 
Foch  on  his  reception  of  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  London. 

MARSHAL   FOCH,  FREEMAN   OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LONDON  (JULY  30,  1919) 

By  Chardox 

"Oh,  where  are  you  going  to,  my  own  London 

-    Town, 
With  a  tricolor  posy  on  your  old  gray  gown'.'" 

"  Up    the    steps    of    History,    where    dim    luy 

colors  shine. 
And  out  into  the  sunlight,   to  greet  a  son  (jf 

mine. 
To  gird  my  sword  upon  liim,  in  memory  of  a 

Maid, 
Now  that  in  death  and  sorrow  my  children's 

debt  is  paid." 

"  Oh,  then  haste  you  to  greet  him,  my  own  London 

Town, 
With  the  tricolor  ribbons  on  your  old  gray  gown!" 

"  Free  of  my  old  gray  City,  free  of  my  ancient 

ways. 
Great  captain  of  my  armies  and  keeper  of  my 

days. 
Son  of  France  Invincible,  that  now  art  son  to 

me. 
Take  back   the  love  of  London,   beyond  the 

little  sea." 

With  the  spread  of  equal  rights  for 
women  through  the  world,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  lonely  and  contemned  crea- 
ture pictured  by  Fu  Hsiian,  in  "One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy  Chinese  Poems"  (Knopf, 
New  York) ,  will  be  extinct.  In  fact,  she 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the 
China  of  to-day,  which  has  experienced  so 
thoroughly  the  influence  of  Western  educa- 
tion and  culture.  To  understand  the  al- 
lusions in  the  last  and  second  last  lines, 
one  must  remember  that  Hu  and  Ch'in  are 
two  places  widely  separated  and  that  Ts'an 
and  Ch'en  are  two  stars. 

WOMAN 

By  Fu  Hsuan 

How  sad  it  is  to  be  a  woman! 

Nothing  on  earth  is  held  so  cheap. 

Boys  stand  leaning  at  the  door 

Like  gods  fallen  out  of  Heaven. 

Their  hearts  brave  the  Four  Oceans, 

The  wind  and  dust  of  a  thousand  mUes. 

No  one  is  glad  when  a  girl  is  bom: 

By  her  the  family  sets  no  store. 

When  she  grows  up,  she  hides  in  her  room 

Afraid  to  look  a  man  in  the  face. 

No  one  cries  when  she  leaves  her  home — 

Sudden  as  clouds  when  the  rain  stops. 

She  bows  her  head  and  composes  her  face. 

Her  teeth  are  prest  on  her  red  lips: 

She  bows  and  kneels  countless  times. 

She  must  humble  herself  even  to  the  servants. 

His  love  is  distant  as  the  stars  in  Heaven, 

Yet  the  sunflower  bends  toward  the  sun. 

Their  hearts  more  sundered  than  water  and  fire — 

A  liundred  evils  are  heaped  upon  her. 

Her  face  will  follow  the  year's  changes: 

Her  lord  will  find  new  pleasures. 

They  that  were  once  like  substance  and  shadow 

Are  now  as  far  as  Hu  from  Ch'in. 

Yet  Hu  and  Ch'in  shall  sooner  meet 

Than  they  whose  parting  is  hke  Ts'an  and  Ch'en. 

"Old  and  New,"  from  the  same  volume 
written  by  an  anonymous  poet  in  the  first 


century,    has    certain    suggestive    phases 
of  the  twentieth. 

OLD  AND  NEW 

Anonymous 
(FiHST  Century  b.c.) 

She  went  up  the  mountain  to  pluck  wild  herbs; 
She  came  down  the  mountain  and  met  her  former 

husband. 
She  knelt  down  and  asked  her  former  husband 
"What  do  you  find  your  new  wife  Uke?" 
"My  new  wife,  altho  her  talk  is  clever. 
Can  not  charm  me  as  my  old  wife  could. 
In  beauty  of  face  there  is  not  much  to  choose. 
But  in  usefuhiess  they  are  not  at  all  alike. 
IMy  new  wife  comes  in  from  the  road  to  meet  me: 
My  old  wife  always  came  down  from  her  tower. 
My  new  wife  is  clever  at  embroidering  silk; 
My  old  wife  was  good  at  plain  sewing. 
Of  silk  embroidery  one  can  do  an  inch  day ; 
Of  plain  sewing,  more  than  five  feet. 
Putting  her  silks  by  the  side  of  your  sewing. 
I  see  that  the  new  will  not  compare  with  the  old." 

Another  anonymous  Chinese  poem  of 
equally  modern  tenor  is  "South  of  the  Great 
Sea,"  which  is  notable  for  its  poignancy," 

SOUTH  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA 

My  love  is  li\Tng 

To  the  south  of  the  Great  Sea. 

WTiat  shall  I  send  to  greet  him'/ 

Two  pearls  and  a  comb  of  tortoise-shell ; 

I'll  send  them  to  him  packed  in  a  bo.x  of  jade 

They  tell  me  he  is  not  true; 

They  tell  me  he  dashed  my  box  to  the  ground. 

Dashed  it  to  the  ground  and  burnt  it 

And  scattered  its  ashes  to  the  wind. 

From  this  day  to  the  ends  of  time 

I  must  never  tliink  of  liim, 

Never  again  think  of  him. 

The  cocks  are  crowing. 

And  the  dogs  are  barking — 

My  brother  and  his  wife  will  soon  know. 

The  autumn  wind  is  blowing ; 

The  morning  wind  is  sighing. 

In  a  moment  the  sun  mil  rise  in  the  east 

And  then  it  too  will  know. 

Mental  associations  of  the  sense  of 
sight  and  of  the  sense  of  smell  are  in- 
teresting and  undisputed  facts  of  science. 
The  poet  experiences  them  perhaps  more 
multifariously  than  other  folk,  and  a  good 
example  of  the  poetic  vision  as  affected 
by  such  association  is  found  in  Contempo- 
rary Verse  in  the  following  stanzas: 

POMEGRANATES 

By  Letitl\  Stockett 

In  city  streets  the  blue  dusk  falls. 
The  Ughts  prick  out.     Folks  lnu"ry  by. 
Busses  are  thronged.     Sleek  motors  flash. 
"Extra — sliip  sunk!"  the  newsboys  cry. 

Before  a  little  shop  I  pause 
Where  Pietro  sells  strange,  precious  fruit. 
Great  globes  of  crimson,  heaps  of  gold. 
Barbaric  as  a  pirate's  loot. 

I  see  pomegranates  glowing  there. 
And  I  forget  the  strident  night, 
I  hear  the  song  of  Solomon — 
"Return,  return,  O  Shulamite! 

"Thy  lips  are  Uke  a  scarlet  thread, 
O  prince's  daughter,  thou  art  fair; 
Thy  garments  are  perfumed  with  myrrh. 
With  aloes  drips  thy  braided  hair." 

Dim  fragrant  gardens  close  me  in. 
The  city  as  a  dream  has  gone. 
And  from  the  South  1  feel  the  winds 
Blow  soft  from  cedared  Lebanon. 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Araerica  s 

known-pncGd 

clothes 


$30-$35  $40'$45 

And  a  limiled  assorfmenf  at  ^75 


Copvrieht  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Styleplus  help  you  to  beat  H.  C.  L. !  High  prices  are  pinching  hard 
these  days.  Some  men  are  paying  extravagant  prices  for  their  clothes. 
Others  stick  to  their  old  prices  and  don't  get  the  right  quality. 

Styleplus  get  men  out  of  both  difficulties.  They  are  good  clothes. 
And  the  prices  are  medium.  You  can  wear  Styleplus  confident  that 
you  have  not  lowered  your  clothing  standards. 

For  Styleplus  you  pay  enough,  but  not  too  much,  to  secure  cor- 
rect style  and  dependable  service.  AU-wool  fabrics.  Careful  tailoring. 
Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Known  prices.  The  sleeve  ticket,  attached 
by  uSf  tells  the  price. 

Conditions  will  force  prices  higher  next  season. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns.     Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &.  Co.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 
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LL^, 


XEWMARKE  P 


ROTAKIAN 


SOMERSET 


TO  RETAILERS 
Some  400  laiding  Wholesalers  act  as  local 
distributors,  for  SUDEWELL  COLLARS 

Aik  XQVR  WholesaUr  Jor  SLWEWELL 


FREEDOM 

The  SLIDEWELL 
Collar  for   Today 

Made  by  Troy's  Master 
Craftsmen.  Unsurpassed 
in  Style,  Comfort  and 
Long -wearing  qualities. 

Slidewell  Laundered  models  are  made  with 
the  Patented  Tie-Protecting  Shield  and 
Graduated  Tie-Space  that  save  5'our  Tie, 
Time  and  Temper. 

SLIDEWELL  SOFT  COLLARS  equal 
in  every  way  the  desirability  of 
SLIDEWELL  LAUNDERED  Collars. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  SEND  FOR 

STYLE  BOOK  No.l  showing  line  of  LAUNDERED  COLLARS 
STYLE  BOOK  No.2  showing  the.full  line  of  SOFT  COLLARS, 

HAJLL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  SHIRTS 


ORNATIS 


A  new  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


WORLD  SHIPPING 

The  following  table,  showing  the  steam  tonnage  owned  by 
the  principal  maritime  countries  before  and  after  the  war,  is 
taken  by  the  bulletin  of  the  National  City  Company  from 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping. 


Country 


United  Kingdom. 
British  Dominions 
America  (U.  S.): 

Seagoing 

Great  Lakes.  .  . 
Austria-Hungary . 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway , 

Spain , 

Sweden; , 

Other  Coimtries. . , 

Grand  Total 

Total  Abroad.  .  , 


.Tune,  1914 
Tons  Gross 


18 
1, 

2 

2, 
1, 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 


,892,000 
.632,000 

927,000 
.260,000 
.052,000 
770,000 
922,000 
135.000 
821,000 
472.000 
430,000 
708,000 
957,000 
884,000 
015,000 
427,000 


45,404,000 
26,512,000 


June,  1919 
Tons  Gross 


16.345,000 
1,863,000 

9.773,000 

2,160,000 

713,000 

031,000 

1,962,000 

3,247,000 

291,000 

1,574,000 

1 .238,000 

2,325,000 

1,. 597, 000 

709.000 

917,000 

2, .552, 000 


47,897,000 
31,552,000 


Difference  Between 
1914  AND  1919 


Tormage        Per'c'tge 


-2,.547,000 
+    231,000 

+7,746,000 

-  100,000 

-  339,000 

-  139.000 
+  40,000 
-1,888,000 

-  530,000 
+     102,000 

-  192,000 
+    617,000 

-  360,000 

-  175,000 

-  98,000 
125,000 


+ 


+2,493,000 
+5,040,000 


-    13.5 
+   14.1 


+382 
-     4 


+ 


32. 
18. 

2. 
36.8 
64.6 

6.9 


13.4 
36.1 
18.4 
19.8 
9.7 
5.2 


+     5.5 
+   19.0 


ITALY'S  MERCANTILE  MARINE 

The  follownng  statistics,  taken  from  La  Finanza  Italiana, 
indicate  the  wear's  effect  on  the  Italian  Mercantile  Marine: 

No.  of  Gross 

Steamships  Tovnage 

December  31,  1914 644  1,534,738 

December  31,  1915 659  1,091,713 

December  31,  1916 5.59  1,461,432 

December  31,  1917 448  1,145,086 

December  31,  1918 408  1,039,720 

During  the  above  period  33  new  ships  were  constructed,  24 
bought  abroad,  and  71  sequestrated.  The  loss  from  submarines 
and  other  direct  war-causes  was  245  ships  and  from  ordinary 
causes  46  ships.  In  addition,  30  ships  were  sold  abroad  or  to 
the  Italian  Navy.  The  tonnage  lost  on  account  of  the  war 
was  773,290  tons. 


PRINCIPAL  FOODSTUFFS  EXPORTED   IN  FISCAL  YEARS 

1918   AND   1919 
(From  Foreign  Trade  Record  of  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.) 


Quantity 

V.^LUE 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Wheat Bushels 

Rye Bushels 

Flour,  Wheat. .  Barrels 
Flour,  Rye. . .  .  Barrels 

Salmon Pounds 

Codfish Pounds 

Apples Barrels 

Apples,  dried.  .Pounds 

Apricots Pounds 

Prunes Pounds 

Raisins Pounds 

Eggs Dozen 

Beef,  canned.. .  Pounds 

Beef,  fresh Pounds 

Bacon Poimds 

Hams,  etc Pounds 

Lard Poimds 

Neutral  Lard.  .Pounds 
Lard  Comp .  .  .  Pounds 

Oleo  Oil Pounds 

Oleoraargarin. .  Pounds 

Butter Pounds 

Cond.  Milk.  .  .Pounds 
Cottonsned-Oil  Pourids 

Oil  Cake Pounds 

Beans Bushels 

Sugar Pounds 

Glucose Pounds 

Preserved  Frtiit 

34,119,000 

11.990,000 

21,880,000 

866,000 

110,060,000 

29,842,000 

635,500 

2,602,000 

5,230,000 

32,927,000 

54,987,000 

18,969,000 

97,343,000 

370,032,000 

815,295,000 

419,-572,000 

392,.506,000 

4,2.59,000 

31,278,000 

50,603,000 

6,309,000 

17,307,000 

528,7,59,000 

100,780,000 

201,404,000 

1,517,000 

57(1,483,000 

97,858,000 

178,.5S3.000 

27,540,000 

24,190,000 

1,488,000 

130,105,000 

39,720,000 

1,577,000 

19,320,000 

20,975,000 

59,073,000 

84,950,000 

28,385,000 

108,489,000 

332,205,000 

1,239, .540, 000 

()67, 848,000 

725,578,000 

17, .390, 000 

131,7.50,000 

59,092.000 

18,570.000 

33,740,000 

728,741,000 

178,780,000 

575,421,000 

4,484,000 

1,115,865,000 

136,230,000 

.S80,803,000 

23,902,000 

244,861,000 

9,298,000 

16,.571,000 

3,361,000 

2,813,000 

330,000 

768,000 

3,061,000 

4,981,000 

7,167,000 

30,034,000 

67,383,000 

221,474,000 

108,107,000 

98,217,000 

1,075,000 

6,634,000 

12,153,000 

1,631,000 

6,853,000 

68,0.50,000 

18,310,000 

4,994,000 

9,097,000 

38,762,000 

5,995,000 

7,275,000 

7,193,000 

$424,543,000 

53,654.000 

268.053,000 

15,219,000 

18,852,000 

6,.32 1,000 

12,084,000 

2,954,000 

7,775,000 

7,946.000 

8,068.000 

12,449,000 

44,320,000 

79,228,000 

378,729,000 

204.668,000 

210,418,000 

5,393,000 

32,036,000 

15,720,000 

5,179,000 

15,844,000 

99,971,000 

36,821,000 

16,669,000 

25,175,000 

81,570,000 

7,464,000 

18,650,000 

Vegetables,  canned. .  . . 

13,509.000 

Up-Keep  of  New  York  State 

The   annual   expenses  of  New   York   State  are 
$00,000,000,    its   gross 
direct  ta.x  is  1.01  mills. 


funded    debt   is 


now  about 
$236,214,660.    and   its 


FOREIGN  TRADE  TOTALS  EXTRAORDINARY 

(Compiled  by  Irving  National  Bank.) 

Final  returns  on  our  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
•June  30  set  the  figures  for  exports  at  the  remarkable  total  of 
$7,225,084,257,  while  imports  aggi-egated  $3,095,876,582.  Pub- 
lication of  the  year's  totals  makes  possible  the  following  summary 
of  oiu"  overseas  trade  for  the  past  five  years,  wath  its  extraor- 
dinary total  of  $42,652,142,378.  Exports  were  $28,002,024,230 
and  imports  $14,650,118,148.  The  balance  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  was  $13,351,906,082.  In  the  settling  of  this  balance, 
advances  to  our  Allies,  .$9,615,000,000,  bulk  largest,  while  the 
remainder,  $3,736,906,082,  presumably  has  been  liquidated 
in  the  main  by  return  of  American  securities  from  Europe  and  by 

our  Army  expenditures  abroad.     The  table  follows: 

Excess  of 
Exports  Imports  Total  Trade  Exports 

Mdse..  .$26,.536,83 1,960  $12,573,165,170  $39,109,997,130  $13,963,666,790 
Gold...;  835,822,680  1,829, .53 1,298  2,665,3.53,978  *993, 708,618 
Silver...  629,369,590  247,421,680  876,791,270  381,947,910 


Total.  .$28,002,024,230  $14,650,118,148  $42,652,142,378  $13,351,906,082 


*  Excess  of  Imports. 


UNITED   STATES   INDUSTRIES 

(From  the  Merchants'  Association  of  Greater  New  York.) 

A  public  speaker  recently  pointed  out  that  while  the  United 
States  has  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  world  and 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  land,  it  produces: 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  copper. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  lead. 
^  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  zinc. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  woi'ld's  supply  of  aluminum. 

Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  oil. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  com. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  silver. 

Fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  coal. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  iron  and  steel. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  automobiles. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  wheat,  and 
refines  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  copper  and  operates  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  railroads. 


IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  AT  THE  DISTRICT 

OF  NEW  YORK  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF 

JUNE,  1918,  AND  JUNE,  1919 

Imports  from  June,  191S  June,  1919 

Europe .$26,104,927  .$44,108,879 

North  America 25,374,185  29,494,926 

South  America 25,150,546  43,002,359 

Asia 31,712,990  30,216,741 

Oceania 1,513,806  1,.522,S23 

Africa 2,765,975  3,369,201 

Total $112,622,429  $152,314,929 

Exports  to  June.  191S  June.  1919 

Eiu-ope $146,876,151  $305,221,975 

North  America 12,706,103  18,710.008 

South  America 28,378,228  37,948,788 

A.sia .-.  6,439,483  .30,307,757 

Oceania 2,622,290  14,690,454 

Africa 4,909,760  6,921,261". 

Total .$201,932,015  $413,800,248 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

During  the  Month  Ending  June  30,  1919,  Compared  with  thf, 
Month  Ending  June  30,  1918. 

Gold  and  Silver  June,  1918  June, 1919 

Imports  of  gold,  foreign $534,406  $414,262 

Imiiorts  of  gold,  domestic 

Imports  of  .silver,  foreign 1,107,1 17  783,284 

Imports  of  silver,  domestic 8,040  45,411 

Exports  of  gold,  foreign 

Exports  of  gold,  domestic 203.500  58,876,463 

Exports  of  silver,  foreign 1.200.248  21S.49 1 

Exports  of  silver,  domestic 4,;i96,0.52  4,71S,14.s 

Merchandise 

Imports $112,622,329  .?  1.52.31  1,929 

Exports,  domestic .' 201,932,015  413,800,248 

Exports,  foreign 3.381,984  15.360.351 

Duties 

CoUeclcd  on  direct  importations $7,670,347  $10,504,910 

Collected   on    withdrawals    from   ware- 
house    2,995,562  3.459,132 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 

"NATI0I\S  in  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


Editorial  Xote. — In  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  various  nations  for  a  new  alinement  of 
boufidaries  are  presented  as  the  self-same  nations  set  them  down.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in 
due  course  be  reported  in  the  news  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  from  divers  angles. 


ALBANIA 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  RACE— The  Albanian  race  is  the 
/—\  most  ancient  of  the  Balkan  races.  Despite  periodical 
-*■  -*-  invasions  diuing  the  course  of  centm-ies,  it  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  national  Mentityand  spii-it  of  independence. 
This  we  read  in  the  memorandum  to  the  Peace  Conference  sub- 
mitted by  the  Albanian  delega- 
tion and  published  in  The  Adriatic 
Revieic  (Boston).  After  more 
than  four  centm-ies  of  foreign 
domination  Albania  was  strug- 
gling into  national  rebii-th  and  in- 
dependent life  when  the  world- 
Avar  broke  out.  Her  neutrality, 
which  had  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Great  Powers,  was  violated 
by  the  belligerent  armies,  and, 
like  Belgimn,  ^Albania  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  horrors  of  in- 
vasion. 


ALBANIA'S   SHARE  EV  THE 

WAR— ObliA'ious  of  the  outrages 
committed  in  Albania  only  a 
year  before,  the  Albanians 
deemed  it  part  of  their  duty 
toward  the  Entente  to  aid  the 
remnants  of  the  Serbian  armies 
during  their  retreat  through 
Albania.  Exhausted,  lac^king 
arms  and  food,  says  the  Al- 
banian memorandum,  these  Ser- 
bian remnants  would  never  have 
reached  the  Adriatic  Sea  "if  the 
Albanians  had  lent  ear  to  the 
exhortations  of  Austria,  instead 
of  obeying  EntentophU  inchnations  as  well  as  Albanian  tradi- 
tions of  chivalry.  Tho  "invaded,  subjugated,  and  devastated," 
Albania  Avas  founding  her  hopes  on  tho  friendly  armies  of  tho 
Entente,  \vhich  were  gaining  a  foothold  in  Macedonia  and  the 
southern  Albanian  provinces  and  her  sons  were  hastening  to 
join  in  the  battles  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  against  the  Cen- 
tral Empires. 

AN  EXPLANATION— If  Albania  had  received  the  same  sup- 
port and  facilities  accorded  to  other  nations,  the  memorandum 
explains,  the  Albanians  would  have  "risen  as  one  man  and 
taken  arms  Avith  the  same  enthusiasm  which  was  shown  by  their 
brethren  who  had  enlisted  under  the  flags  of  the  Entente  and  a 
great  number  of  whom  fell  on  the  field  of  battle."  Neverthe- 
less they  did  everything  within  their  power  to  render  difficult 
the  work  of  the  enemy  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
provisioning  and  by  "hindering  for  a  long  period  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  that  a  Balkan  state  was  striving  to  tie  up, 
through  Albania,  with  the  command  of  the  enemy  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Entente."  When  the  Allies  decided  to  take  the 
offensive  in  the  Balkans,  the  Albanians  rose  up  against  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  "thus  facilitating  the  advance  into  Albania  of  tho 
troops  of  the  Entente,  vtiich  were  always  preceded  by  ^ilbanian 
contingents." 

ALBAI'flA'S  CLAIMS — ^No   equitable   solution  of  temtonal 


ALBANIA'S   SITUATION   IN   EUROPE 


problems  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  can  be  reached,  according 
to  the  Albanian  memorandum,  unless  on  the  premise  that  each 
state  shall  include  within  its  boundaries  such  territory  in  which 
the  elements  of  its  race  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population. 
The  fact  that  this  principle  has  not  been  observed,  we  are  told. 

is  the  cause  of  Albania's  misfor- 
tunes and  sufferings.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  Albanian  state 
was  recognized  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Conference  of  London  of 
1913,  and  the  claims  laid  before 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the 
Albanian  delegates  call  for  the 
restoration  of — 

1.  The  Albam'an  territories  in- 
corporated in  Montenegro  as  a 
result  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Congress  of  Berhn  [1878]  and  of 
those  of  the  Conference  of  Lon- 
don cf  1913; 

2.  The  Albanian  territories  in- 
corporated in  Serbia  as  a  result 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  London  of  1913; 

3.  The  Albanian  territories  in- 
corporated in  Greece  as  a  result 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
of  London  of  1913. 

The  Albanian  memorandum 
states  that  these  "mutilations  of 
the  national  Albanian  teiritorA- 
for  the  benefit  of  IMontenegro. 
Serbia,  and  Greece  .  .  .  were  all 
the  more  iniquitous  because  thej- 
abandoned,  without  any  guar- 
anty, large  groups  of  Albanians 
which  formed  a  crashing  majority  in  the  sacrificed  territories." 

BOUNDARY  CLAIMS  OF  ALBANIA— The  ethnogi-aphical 
frontier  of  Albania,  as  stated  in  this  country's  memorandum  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  is  described  as  follows: 

"Albania  starts  from  the  Bay  of  Spitza  (north  of  Antivari), 
proceeds  toward  the  northeast,  incorporating  into  Albania, 
the  clans  of  Tousi,  Hoti,  Gruda,  Triepshi,  the  city  of  Podgoritza. 
and,  following  the  Montenegrin  frontier  as  it  stood  before  1912. 
takes  in  the  district  of  Ipek,  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  of 
Mitrovitza,  the  districts  of  Prishtina,  Guilan,  Ferizovitch. 
Katchanik,  a  part  of  the  district  of  Uskub,  the  districts  of  Kal- 
kandelen,  of  Gostivar,  of  K,erchovo,  of  Dibra,  to  join  the  moun- 
tain called  'Mai  i  Thate,'  between  the  lakes  of  Ocnrida  and 
Prespa.  From  this  point  the  boundary  follows  the  frontier 
drawn  in  1913  up  to  the  crest  of  the  Crammos  Mountains  and 
continues  toward  the  south  in  order  to  end  near  the  Gulf  of 
Preveza. 

"^\11  the  ten*itories  situated  westward  of  this  frontier  con- 
stitute the  ethnical  and  historical  Albania. 

"Within  the  limits  of  the  above-mentioned  territories  there 
are  living  about  two  millions,  and  a  half  of  Albanians,  of  whom 
nearly  a  million  are  to  be  found  within  the  confines  assigned 
to  Albania  by  the  Conference  of  London  in  1913  and  one  million 
and  a  half  in  the  regions  ceded  by  the  same  conference  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece. 

"After  the  upheavals  that  have  taken  place  in  Albania  during 
recent  years— massacres,  einigrations,  etc.^it  is  very  hazardous 

{.Continued  on  page  74) 


"As  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree's   inclined" 
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The  Milk-Fed  Boy 
kcomef  the  Man  of  Action 

The  great  Nation  of  Tomorrow  depends  upon  the  Child  of  Today . 

Mothers !  Prepare  your  children  now,  to  meet  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  Tomorrow.  You  owe  it  to  them  and  you  owe  it  to 
the  Nation  to  make  them  healthy  and  strong  in  body  and  mind. 
Health  is  childhood's  greatest  asset. 

The  Milk  Way  is  the  Health  Way 

Milk  is  Nature's  most  perfect  food.     It  is  childhood's  necessity.     There 
no  substitute  for  milk,  but  milk  is  a  substitute 
for  all  other  foods.  The  great  food  value  of  milk 
and  its  products  makes  them  the  most  economi- 
cal of  all  foods  today. 

Parents!  See  to  it  that  you  and  your 
children  have  plenty  ot  milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  ice  cream. 

Remember,  Ice  Cream  is  not  a  luxury;  it  is 
a  highly  nutritio.us  food.  That  cheese  is  the 
most  economical  of  all  protein  foods,  and 
butter  contains  an  element  indispensable  to 
growth  and  vitality. 

Milk  and  Its  Products 
Made  This  Nation  What  It  Is 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
food  and  author  of  "The  Newer  Knowledge 
of  Nutrition,"  says : 

"Every  child  should  have  at  least  a  quart  of 

milk  each  day.      Milk  and  its  products  have 

made  this  nation  what  it  is.      If  we  are  to 

remain  a  healthful,  vigorous 

and   progressive   people,  we 

^■^ »\    must  consume  milk  and  its 

V^f  -  /    products  freely." 


Begin    today   and   use 
dairy  products  liberally 


©  \i)\i)  \.  I). (■ 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  COUNCIL,  910  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  POET'S  PROGRESS. 

Gabriele  d'Annuuzio  as  a  youns;   man,  as  the  micklle-aged  esthete   whose  seusalional  writings  and  doinfjs  surprized   even    Paris,  and   as   tiie 
world-weary  litterateur  who  was  conteinplatinj;  .suicide  when  I  he  Great  War  came  to  relieve  his  borodoni. 


POET,  ESTHETE,  WARRIOR,  REBEL— D'ANNUNZIO 


A 


ERRATIC  aud  notoriety  -  crazed  j;eiutis,"  or  a 
"darede^dl  i)oet-soldier,  patriot,  and  intrepid  leader 
of  air-raids,"  or  "a  stipersensationalist "  looking  for 
something  dramatic  enough  to  form  a  fitting  climax  for  liis  super- 
sensational  career — one  or  all  of  these,  or  a  coml^ination  of  several 
of  them,  is  this  Gabriele  d'Anniinzio  Avho  captured  Fiume  the 
other  day,  and  held  it  in  defiance  of  his  own  Government  and  of 
the  Supreme  Allied  Council.  While  all  the  Avorld  Avondered, 
not  only  at  his  "nerve,"  but  also  how  to  get  him  out,  the  poet, 
esthete,  warrior,  rebel  "vvas  isstiing  i)roclamations  high-floA\'n 
enough  to  belong  in  the  history  of  that  ancient  Rome  whoso 
glory  he  desires  to  bring  back  to  the  Italy  of  to-day.  "I  wilf 
answer  for  yoti  Anth  my  head,  my  spirit,  my  whole  self!"  he 
cried,  addressing  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  someAvhat 
troubled  by  the  Italian  GoA^ernment's  threat  to  class  them  as 
deserters.  "You  are  accomplishing  a  Avork  of  regeneration. 
The  deserters  are  those  Avho  abandon  our  Fiume,  those  Avhc 
repudiate  her,  repel  her,  calumniate  her,  committing  the  basest, 
crime  against  jKitriotisra  ever  perpetrated  on  earth.  .  .  .  T 
repeat,  I  take  upon  myself  every  aectisation,  all  the  blame  and 
the  glory  therein,  and  I  answer  for  your  immunity.  The  true 
Italian  Army  is  here,  formed  by  you,  combatants  Avithout  fear 
and  Avithout  reproach.  To  haA'e  participated  in  this  most 
audacious  enterprise  A\ill  be  the  purest  title  to  glory.  All  yotir 
names  AviU  be  included  in  history,  carA-ed  there  as  in  heroic 
marble,  and  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people." 

On  another  occasion  he  called  "Victor  Hugo's  France,  ISIilton's 
England,  and  Lincoln's  America"  to  bear  witness  while  he,  "a 
war-A'olunteer  and  mutilated  fighter,"  proclaimed  "the  annexa- 
tion of  Fiume  to  Italy."  Ea^cu  if  his  acts  otitdo  his  language^ 
in  bombast,  in  theatricality,  Eugene  S.  Bagger  notes,  in  tlie 
New  York  Tribune,  that  "d'Annunzio  is  a  man  of  his  Avord  to  a 
degree  quite  extraordinary."     Specifically: 

He  did  not  stop  short  at  preaching  Avar;  he  AA^as  one  of  the 
first  to  enlist  and  fight.  He  does  not  stop  short  at  preaching 
mutiny;  he  goes  and  leads  an  ex])edition  of  mutineers  into 
Fiume  to  saA'e  that  city  from  the  "betraj'al"  of  the  Nitti  Goa^- 
ernment.  His  step  may  have  been  unwise;  it  may  have  damaged 
the  gentiine  interests  of  his  country.  It  Avas  certainly  the  step 
of  a  man  who  places  his  couAaction  aboA^e  considerations  of  mere 
utility. 

The  same  writer  gives  tts  this  highly  colored  epitome  of  the 


poet,   both  the  d'Annunzio   that   Europe  kneAV  before    the  war 
and  the  somcAA'hat  different  man  Avho  conquered  Fiume: 

Decadent  noAclist  and  superesthete — daredeA'il  poet-soldier 
and  leader  of  air-raids — chieftain  of  rebels  defying  .not  only, 
their  own  gOA-ernment  but  the  collective  Avill  of  Allied  nations—. 
these  are  tlie  three  outstanding  stages  of  tlie  dcAelopment  of 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  Avho  the  other  day  nuirclied  at  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  mtitineers  of  the  Royal  Italian  Army  into  the  mticli- 
contested  city  of  Fitime,  "pearl  of  the  Adriatic." 

Suj)r('me  frtiit  of  the  hothouse  of  jin-de-siede  ctilttire,  arch- 
dandy,  and  hero  of  a  never-ending  series  of  loA-e-affairs,  languish- 
ing in  Narcissian  self-adoration  amid  exotic  floAvers,  deep-toned 
silks  and  A'elvets,  and  treasures  of  antiqtie  art,  this  ultra-refined 
son  of  the  rugged  Abruzzi  became,  on  tlie  otitbreak  of  the  Avorld- 
Avar,  the  Tyrtanis  of  Italian  nationalism,  the  fiame-\vorded 
herald  of  libert\'  for  the  unredeemed  sons  of  the  Latin  mother- 
land still  ]u-ostrate  under  the  Hapsburg  yoke.  Afforded,  by. 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  Avar  a  test  of  his  sincerity,  he  backed 
up  his  fiery  war-harangues  by  enlisting  in  the  Italian  Army; 
lie  became  an  aviator,  participated  in  a  number  of  airplane 
attacks  on  Austrian  and  Dalmatian  cities,  was  Avounded,  AA-as 
once  cA^en  giA'en  up  as  missing,  and  earned  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  a  number  of  medals  and  distinctions. 

Then^  is  an  immense  gulf  separating  the  two  stages — that  of 
extreme  indiAidualist.  the  cultural  anarcliist  denying  not  only 
the  desirability  but  the  A^ery  reality  of  ethical  standards  and 
moral  obligations,  and  that  of  the  volunteer  soldier  embodying 
the  principle  of  one  for  all,  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  country 
and  nation.  BetAveen  the  patriotic  soldier  and  the  leader  of 
mutiny  there  is  no  contrast,  but  a  transition;  d'Annunzio,  by 
Ills  raid  on  Fiume,  ma.y  haA'e  become  a  reliel  but  not  a  traitor — 
lie  braACs  the  GoA^ernment  of  Ital.v  because,  in  his  eyes,  it  is  not 
Italian  enough,  because  it  yielded  up  Avliat  he.  and  Avith  him 
thousands  of  Italians,  considers  the  sacred  heritage  of  an  Italy 
united  at  last.  The  soldier  was  the  reaction  to  the  esthete; 
the  rebel  is  the  continuation  of  tlie  soldier,  Avith  the  old  individual- 
ist, the  liater  of  rule  and  discipline,  reasserting  himself. 

Held  by  some  the  greatest  contemporary  genius  of  Latinity, 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  all  ages,  by  others  merely  a  consum- 
mate craftsman  Avho  is  at  the  same  time  an  incomparable  poseur 
and  unsurpassable  manipulator  of  publicity,  d'Annunzio  in  a 
Avay  ])(>rsonifies  the  change  that  the  Great  War  has  brought  to 
the  life  of  a  generation. 

To  other  onlookers,  to  the  poet's  compatriot,  Countess  Maria 
Loschi,  for  one,  the  spectacular  capture  of  Fiume  was  consistent 
with    d'Annunaio's   AA'hole   career.     The   astouLihing   Italian   is  - 
not  a  hero  to  the  Countess,  nor  Avortliy  of  heroics.     She  Avrites 
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I  ]ay>/.ari  stands  beside  the  New  Edison  and  sings 
"Mon  coeur  s'ouvre  a  ta  voix" 


I'^HE  voice  of  the  decade  has  appeared.    A  tran- 
Sjceride'iit  artist-has  flashed •  into, o^tl^l^glbry. 

,j,       "       Twenty-two    n^pnths    agb^   Carolina*  Lazzari 
joined   the    Chicago''  Opera — ^unknowii^uillieralded. 

^     Today,  three  continents  clamor  to  hear  "her. 

^^0  ?iJ^*s  fall  the  Metropolitan, Opera*fe!ompany  brings 
^  I  her  to  New^  York  City — lis  new  prima  donna  contralto. 

c^li^iie  the  spell  of  her  magnificent  voice  is  holding 
^w;York  opera-goers  enthralled,  the  New  Edison 
wili'fB<%^iving  the   self-same  voice   to   music-lovers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  are  from  actual  photo- 
graphs. They  show  Lazzari  in  the  act  of  comparing 
her  voice  with  its  Rf-Creation  by  the  New  Edison. 


-#C-^->?^*'*- 


azzari  has  now  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  New 
Edison  is  singing  the  same  song  alone 


She  sang.  Suddenly  she  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  New 
Edison  took  up  the  same  song  alone.  There  was  no 
difference.  It  was  only  by  watching  Lazzari's  lips  that 
the  audience  could  tell  when  she  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Lazzari  has  made  this  test  before  more  than  ten 
thousand  music  lovers  and  representative  music  crit- 
ics. This  test  proves  beyond  all  question  that  the 
voice  of  Lazzari,  as  Rh-Crkatkd  by  the  New  Edison, 
is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  her  voice  as 
heard  on  the  stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Generations  may  pass.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  may  fade  into  memory.  But  the  genius  of 
Edison  has  perpetuated  forever  the  real  voices  of 
the  world's  great  artists.  Not  strident  and  mechanical 
travesties  on  their  art  —  but  literal  Ri;-Creations, 
indistinguishable  from  their  living  voices. 


NOTE: — Edison  not  only  RE-CREATES  the  great  voices  of  the  zvorld.    He  also  finds  them. 
His  method  of  scientific  voice-analysis  discovered  Lazzari. 

*  NEW  EDISON 

She  Phonoarabh  with  a  Soul 

Our  new  book,  "Edison  and  Music,"  is  the  most 
interesting  phonograph  story  of  the  year.  Free. 
Write  for  it.    Thomas  A.  Kdison,  Inc.,  Orange.  N.  .). 
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bur  guarantee 


The  famous  Victor  trademark  on  a  talking^machine  identifies  it  as  a 
Victrola  at  a  glance  and  guarantees  its  superior  excellence  as  a  musical 
instrument*  It  insures  your  getting  the  instrument  that  is  pre-eminent 
in  tone-quality ;  the  instrument  whose  fidelity  and  beauty  of  tone  so  im- 
pressed  the  world's  greatest  artists  that  they  make  records  exclusively  for 

Victor  Talking  Machine  < 


««t.     x-^cf^Tf  I*/   *      x^ic'  >^i-     / ''"      v^ui<^(y«  *      T,     X  y  J.  y  ~t*i 


f  musical  quality 


the  Victor  Company;  the  instrument  that  not  only  reproduces  their  superb 
art  absolutely  true  to  life,  but  brings  to  you  the  best  music  and  enter- 
tainment of  every  kind;  the  instrument  that  embodies  all  the  exclusive 
patented  features  which  give  the  Victrola  its  supremacy. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.    Victor  dealers  everywhere* 


♦,  Camden,  N»  J*,  U.  S.  A. 


FASHION  FIRST! 

FASHio^W^/flfe^'  Catalog 
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^'es,  it  is  a  "regular"  Mail  Order  Catalog,  but 
spedalizhig  in  fashions.,  including  women's,  misses' 
and  children's  inner  and  outer  wearing  apparel. 

'l  *>  Price  range?  The  happy  medium!  Going  as  low 
as  quality  can  be  bought  for.  Fifty-eight  years  of 
successful  store-keeping  have  established  this  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  standard  of  merchandising. 

Can  you  be  sure  of  correct  and 
newest  fashions i'  You  couldn't 
be  more  sure  than  at  Wana- 
maker's!  Our  home  is  in  the 
fashion  center  of  New  York 
and  we  are  in  constant  touch 
with  our  Paris  office.  We  go 
to  press  weeks  after  most  of 
the  other  Mail  Order  Catalogs 
are  completed,  so  for  our  cata- 
og  we  are  able  to  choose  and 
design  the  very  latest  fashions. 


If  vou  want  a  copy  of  this  catalofj,  please  send  for  it 
riglit  away  because  the  edition  is  limited  and  a  delay 
in  writing  may  lose  the  chance  to  get  YOUR  copy. 

P.  S.  Letter  postage  is  back  to  its  old  rate!  A  penny 
postal  -rvill  bring  this  catalog  to  Jay.  Please  ask  for 
Catalog  R.      Adclress 

John  Wanamaker 

Mail  Order,  New  York 


of  him,  in  an  intimate,  cheerful  way,  in  the 
New  York  Eveinn(j  Pout: 

Where     would    d'Annuuzio    break    out 
ue.xf.'     Three  weeks  ago   people  in   Italy 
were  trying  to  get  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  the  "greatest  living  poet"  in  the  role  of  a 
public    employee.      D'Annunzio    had    ac- 
cepted a  post  as  "Commissioner  of  Civic 
Aeronautics"    under    the    Nitti    Ministry. 
Everybody    knows   what   a   Commissioner 
of  a  Civic  Anything  is  in  Italy — a  plaj^d. 
weary    man   sitting   behind  -a-  desk   giled 
with  dusty  letters,  ..whieh  some  day  in  tJiiT.'^ 
course     of^«s«perhunuin     events     he     \sdlU 
answer;  ft  imprisoned    in    a    dingy    ofi^e 
waiting  ^om   the  first  day  of  one  montli  .' 
till  the  tijist  day  of  the  next  for  his  salary  •-?' 
clieck  to  come  along. 

Now  thf*  war  has  had  many  anticlima.xes 
— stars  ffasliing  brightly,  to  die  down  into 
candles  l^cfore  disappearing  under  some 
Inishel.  D'Annunzio,  to  read  that  an- 
nimnceuient  in  the  news,  seemed  destined 
to  become  such  a  star;  tho,  indeed,  to 
those  who  knew  d'Annunzio  that  dispatch, 
like  so  manj'  others,  was  of  -"doubtful 
authcTiticity.  It  was  incredible  that -a 
man  with  d'Annunzio's  sense  for  publicity 
Wi)uld  consent  to  such  obscurity.  And  sure 
enough,  talk  at  once  began  of  a  flight  to 
Tokyo,  "in  twelve  hops,"  talk  so  well 
grounded  that  .lapanest^  journalists  were 
arriving  in  Home  for  th(!  exciting  voyage 
and  people  Avere  ah'eady  comparing  its 
dangers  and  its  glories  with  those  won  by 
American  and  by  England  ia-  their  trans- 
atlantic victories  in  the  air.^^No  one 
dreamed,  however,  that  d'Anminzld's.«,d-  jc.'^^.a 
vertising  genius  would  suddenly  hit  upon 
such  a  lurid  and  spectacular  device  as  the 
raid  upon  Fiume.  This  episode  is  the  most 
daring  and  picturesque  in  a  poet's  biog-- 
raphy  that  has  never  been  lacking  in 
picturesgueness.  It  is  the  crowning  m(^~^^  ~ 
ment,  so  far,  in  a  career  that  seemed  to  have|f  Zj,-^- 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  imagina^'-' 

tion  lon^;go.         '       *■>-..  «.-'•■  ■'*  *. 

Of  all^Se  literary  men  living  in  Europ§  ^ 

live  years"' ago,  d'Annunzio  was; thie^' only     . 
one  to  Kise  to  the  sublimity  of  tl*emoment 
in  such^'a  manner  as  to  be  the  t^iteTepre- 
sentative  cTf  a  wholej)eo])le  in  the  hour^f  its  ^ 

supreme  choice.    To  Italy,  hitherto  neutral 
and    torn  1^-    all    sorts  ^of    parties,    some 
pulling,  her  to.Avard  Gernmny,  some  to,ward       f 
tjie   Allies,    somei  urging   her    to    f^^^dle'^  « 

aloofness  from  the  war,  d'Annunzio  b^arme         ^  ,  J 
'a  1^1  of  th(>  flaming  sw^rdj^.^^anjg'^y      .-^^J 


suddenly  "appearing  in  Italy ^g^^  his  exile"  --^   j 
in  France,"  he  swei)t  the  multitudes  ^f'Xre  ^^^^  ' 
him  with  his  orations  at  Oeno^^.w^-^'fli'^-^ '     *.' 
comp(>lled   the   resignation -of   the^neitfref '^^5'': 
Cabinet  through  the  pojjular  clamor  resul-f-.;;, 
ing    from    his  speeches,  and  brought    his 
country  into  the  war. 

In  1915  d'Annunzio  was  a  man  of 
fifty-two — tho  he  is  as  jealous  of  his 
birth-date  as  a  Avonian  and  has  never 
confessed  in  all  his  life  to  more  than  thirty. 
Long  liefore,  d'Annunzio  had  leapt  into 
the  head-lines  by  participating  in  some 
of  the  earliest  flights  in  aviation,  when 
that  science  was  still  young  and  fraught 
with  danger.  Everybody^  knew  that 
d'Annunzio  would  try  to  be  an  avia- 
tor— the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
branch  of  the  service.  But  nobody  took 
the  notion  seriously.  Aviation  was  for  the 
young  men.  "He  will  wear  the  uniform," 
we  said  in  Italy,  "and  wTite  speeches 
for  the  papers!"  Nothing  of  the  kind! 
To  be  sure,  d'Annunzio  wrote,  and 
wrote  feverishly,  speeches,  telegrams, 
poems,  with  a  short  story  also  now  and 
then.  When  he  wrote  was  hard  to  discover; 
for  he  was  always  on  the  move,  with  the 
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Keeping  a  house  Young 


Inside  and  out  the  home  re- 
frigerator needs  protection  — 
varnish  or  enamel  fortlic  out- 
side,enamel  for  the  inside.  Tlie 
moisture,  the  extrenn's  of  tem- 
perature, all  have  their  eft\v:[. 
Make  both  the  metal  and 
wood  parts  iiist.  Another  way 
to  keep  down  the  H.  C.  of  L. 


THE  house  you  build  or 
buy  now  may  be  old  at 
twenty  or  young  at  ninety — de- 
pending very  largely  upon  sur/hce 
protection. 

To  most  home  owners  a  house 
is  something  more  than  four 
walls  and  a  roof.  To  preserve 
the  home,  as  a  ho?ne,  for  gen- 
eration after  generation  is  a 
delightful  ambition.  Paint  and 
varnish  make  it  possible.  To  all 
property  owners  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  condition  of  a 
house  as  a  matter  of  investment, 
is  also  apparent. 

It  is  one  thing  to  agree  to  this, 
however,  and  another  thing  to 
act. 

Look  at  your  house.  Look  at 
it  today.      Do  you   really   know 


what  condition  it  is  in.''  Do  you 
know  whether  lack  of  paint 
and  varnish  here  and  there  is 
giving  rot  and  rust  a  chance  to 
get  in  their  destructive  work? 

And  not  only  your  house! 
How  about  your  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, barn,  silo,  vehicles, 
fences,  boat — everything  with 
a  surface ! 

Whether  property  be  of 
wood,  metal,  brick,  stucco,  ce- 
ment or  plaster,  surface  protec- 
tion is  essential  to  long  life. 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will 
tell  you  some  startling  new  things  about 
surface  protection  as  a  means  to  prevest 
OSS.  Thoroughly  illustrated.  Send  for  acopy. 
Address  :  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room     632,'  The     Bourse,     Philadelphia. 


'Wit,-  r^i  Surface!  Use 
I'aint  and  Varnish  and 
iturease  the  cmplo\ment 

of  hlbor.'''' 

Wm.  B.  Wilson 
Secretary  of  Labor 


''SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE   AAAT- Pahvt  "i^y^^rilsA. 
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'^^      SURFACES 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
,,.SUR  FACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


BRICK 
SURFACES 


Factory   Lighting    Revolutionized 

Continual  progress  has  marked  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  lamp  for  mill  and  factory 
lighting  purposes. 

But  reflectors — eciually  important  for  proper 
distribution  of  light — have  shown  no  improve- 
ment. With  one  exception,  the  same  types 
designed  cjriginalh-  f'  r  the  low-powered  glareless 
carbon  lamp  are  si  ill  recommended  for  use 
with  the  modern   high-j;owcred  nitrogen    lamp. 

Meanwhile,  glare  is  ruining  the  eyesight  and 
efficiency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen. 

Glare  is  vot  a  fault  of  the  lamp.     If  is  the  fault 

of  the  present  old-fashioned  style  reflectors  -which 

are  inadequately   designed   to  cope  with  the  high 

lighting  intensities  of  the  modern  lamp. 

To  solve  the  problem  it  required  an  entirely 
new  type  of  reflector,  the 

Atnco  Indus  trial  high  ting  Unit 

AMCO  em',  odics  a  modern — and  patented— method 
of  light  control,  which  makes  the  nitrogen  lamp  100'^ 
etificient.     It  is  the  only  true  glareless  unit. 

AMCO  has  completely  revolutionized  mill  and  factory 
lighting.  It  has  made  obsolete  ail  other  types  of  reflectors 
— which  it  is  rapidly  replacing  in  leading  industrial 
establishments  everywhere. 

AMCO  is  a  sturdy,  attractive,  all-steel  unit — no  glass — 
with  genuine  porcelain-enamel  finish.  It  is  two  reflectors 
in  one.  It  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  open 
and  deep  bowl  types  of  reflectors  without  the  disadvan- 
tages of  either. 

Complete  information  about  this  wonderful  unit  is 
containetrin  the  AMCO  booklet.  Everyone  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  mill  or  factory  lighting  should  send  for 
a  copy. 

We  sta7id  ready  to  prove  AMCO  supremacy  in  your  mili 
or  factory.  A  request  on  business  stationery  will  secure  jor 
you  a  trial  installation — without  obligation. 


Warning! 

The  AMCO  Industrial  Lighting  Unit 
is  fully  covered  by  patents. 

The  trade  and  public  are  hereby 
warned  against  selling  or  installing, 
under  penalty  of  prosecution,  imitating 
fixtures  or  reflectors  falling  within  the 
scope  of  our  patent  rights. 


The  Art  Metal 
Manufacturing  Co, 

Patenters  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
Curtis  Ave.  at  61st  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 

Dealers   and  Distributors  everywhere. 


Industrial  Lighting  Units 
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submarines,  with  the  fleet,  with  the  arni^ , 
in  the  air.  But  soon  the  poet,  with  his 
skill  and  daring,  was  among  the  foremost 
Italian  fliers,  and  before  the  war  was  over 
he  was  among  the  leaders  of  aviation  in  all 
the  Allied  armies.  He  took  part  in  the 
reconnaissances  of  army  and  fleet;  three 
times  at  least  he  dropt  bombs  over  Pola. 
He  visited  Trieste  a  number  of  times,  to 
droi)  bundles  of  leaflets  carrying  messages 
written  by  himself  to  the  secluded  Italian 
population  and  notes  of  challenge  and 
defiance  to  the  Austrian  Army.  From  the 
outset  of  the  war  the  Italian  General  Staff 
had  perceived  the  publicity  value  of 
d'Annunzio.  He  was  the  incarnation  of 
patriotism  and  courage.  Wherever  morale 
needed  bracing,  there  d'Annunzio  was  sent 
to  speak.  Whenever  d'Annunzio  seemed 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  some  striking 
episode  was  staged  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  attention  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

D'Annunzio  celebrated  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  with  a  poem 
filled  with  "wings,  wings,  wings,"  an 
a\iator's  vision  of  American  planes  bearing 
victory  to  Europe,  headed  with  the  caption, 
"America,  Thy  Soul  is  Marching  On.",, 
But  wath  peace  the  poet  was  the  first  to. 
turn  upon  Mr.  Wilson's  ideas  on  Italian 
aspiration  and  to  take  the  lead  in  rousing 
Italy  to  an  orgy  of  patriotic  feeling.  He 
was  just  as  spiteful  toward  France,  and  his 
"Letter  to  the  Dalmatians"  charging  the 
French  with  treason  produced  an  impression 
in  Paris  that  was  very  disturbing  to  the 
Peace  Conference.  D'Annunzio  has  always 
been  causing  the  authorities  uneasiness  bj- 
his  skill  in  catching  the  popular  imagina- 
tion and  sweeping  the  national  emotion 
in. directions  opposite  to  the  quieter  policies 
of  the  Quiriual.  People  still  remember 
d'Annunzio's  "Address  to  the  King"  in 
1890,  when  he  openly  pledged  himself  to 
fight  against  the  monarchy  if  Italy  ever 
M^ent  to  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  against 
France  and  England.  In  those  dajs  it 
was  good  form  in  Italy  to  support  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Meanwhile,    in   his   becoming    the   epic 
hero   of   tlie   recent   war   in   Italy,    d'An- 
nimzio's  "past"  has  been  forgotten.     And 
truly  a  world-war,   or    something  equally 
catastrophic,    was    needed    to    accomplish 
such   a   thing.     For   thirty   years   Europe 
had  been  aghast  at  d'Annunzio's  escapades, 
which  had  served  to  make  him  the  arch- 
type  of  the  decadent  "superman"  of  the 
1890's.     But  his  reputation  as  an  artist 
was  as,  great  as  his  notoriety  as  a  man.     He 
was    called    the    most    brilliant   conversa- 
tionalist in  Exrrope.     At  the  same  time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  expert  scholars  of  his 
time  in  Latin  and  Greek  civilization,  and 
it  was  his  delight  to  stuff  his  books  with 
obscure  w^ords  and  strange  references  that 
kept  half  the  German  universities  busy  in 
tracing  them  to  their  sources  and  explaining 
them.     At  Florence  he  used  to  live  in  the 
most  startling  luxury,  surrounding  himself 
with  works  of  art  and  objects  of  beauty 
that  were  noteworth}'  even  in  Italy.     His 
taste  ranged  from  pictures  and  statuary  to 
rare  fabrics  and  precious  stones.     He  had  a 
laboratory  even,  in  which  he  experimented 
with  perfumes,  trying  to  invent  fragrances 
hitherto  unknown,  as  simply  one  more  re- 
finement in  a  lifelong  pursuit  of  the  subtlest 
shades  of   sensation  and   enjoyment.     All 
this  took  d'Annunzio  far  beyond  hisfinancial 
means,  and  shortly  before  the  war  he  sold 
all  his  property  and  went  to  France  as  an 
"exile."  Livingat  Arcachon,  aprofoimdand 
apparently  sincere  change  came  over  the 
poet.     He   began  to  accentuate    the  relig- 
ious element  which  had  always  been  present 
as  a  "sensation"  in  his  writing,  and  among 
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Now  Note  This 

Owners  Reflect  a  Definite  Joy  in  its 
Operation  that  is  Unusual  and  Distinct 

Essex  Quality 


You  have  observed  that  owners  are  un- 
usually proud  of  the  Essex. 

They  manifest  it  in  their  speech,  their  driv- 
ing and  the  particular  way  in  which  they  care 
for  their  car. 

Such  enthusiasm  is  natural  to  all  who  know 
it.  You  catch  some  of  its  influence  if  you 
watch  the  Essex  and  the  owner  in  action. 

Note  Their  Joy 
As  They  Drive 

People  drive  the  Essex  with  evident  joy. 
The  buoyancy  of  its  response  to  the  throttle 
is  distinctive.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  Essex 
drivers  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  action  of  the 
car?  They  are  alert  and  confident.  The 
Essex  responds  to  every  whim  of  the  driver. 
It  glides  as  smoothly  as  a  canoe  drifting  down 
stream  or  rushes  silently  by  with  the  speed 
and  freedom  of  a  bird. 

It  is  a  quality  that  accounts  for  motoring 
pleasure. 

All  cars  run,  no  one  questions  that.  Most  of 
them  travel  fast  enough.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  way  they  run.  The  Essex  is  speedy 
without  offering  protest  in  sound  of  effort. 

Do  They  Analyze 
The  Causes? 

Certainly  most  owners  do  not  examine  the 
causes  which  account  for  Essex  performance. 

When  they  tell  you  of  its  buoyancy,  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  explain  that  light  weight,  a 
powerful  motor  and  a  rigid  frame,  all  carefully 
balanced,  is  the  explanation. 

Nor  do  they  mention  mechanical  construc- 
tion when  they  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  drive 
the  Essex,  or  how  comfortably  it  rides. 

(68) 


They  Accept  it  as  They 
Do  its  Performance 

Of  course  we  know  why  the  Essex  is  giving 
such  satisfaction.     It  is  its  new  day  type. 

Because  of  its  lightness  as  well  as  durability, ' 
its  economy  and  at  the  same  time  performance, 
men  accept  it  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  car 
of  tomorrow,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
desirable  in  both  the  light  weight  car  and  the 
large,  costly  automobile. 

It  meets  all  service  needs  as  owners  of  large, 
costly  cars  have  learned  to  know  those  quali- 
ties. Yet  it  is  moderately  priced,  and  the 
operating  cost  is  comparable  to  that  of  light 
cars.  The  Essex  has  proved  that  performance, 
durability,  moderate  cost  and  economy  of 
operation  may  all  be  found  in  one  car. 

And  Now  12,000 
Know  it 

More  than  2500  Essex  owners  are  added 
monthly.  The  total  at  this  writing  exceeds 
12,000. 

They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world. 

Think  of  its  advantages  in  driving.  It 
steers  so  easily.  Its  power  renders  much  gear 
shifting  unnecessary.  Its  size  permits  turning 
in  short  radius.  And  it  eliminates  much  weight 
and  yet  each  model  is  roomy.  The  Essex  is  a 
small  car  without  having  a  tiny  appearance.  It 
has  all  the  passenger  space  of  much  larger  cars. 

The  Essex  calls  for  little  attention.  It  is 
free  from  many  annoyances  that  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  motoring.  It  is  because  the 
Essex  meets  every  motoring  need  without  re- 
quiring much  attention  to  keep  it  in  running 
condition,  that  people  speak  of  it  as  they  do. 

You  can  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  Essex. 
To  mention  an  automobile  these  days  inevi- 
tably suggests  its  unique  qualities. 
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Cosmolac  is  tbe^  ideal 
varnish  to  keep  in  the 
home. 

No  matter  where  var- 
nish is  needed — chairs, 
tables,  floors,  wood- 
work— anywhere  in- 
doors or  out,  Cosmolac 
is  right. 

Cosmolac  is  as  clear  and  trans- 
parent as  a  sheet  of  plate  glass. 
It  brings  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  grain  and  figures  in  wood 
and  enriches  all  colored  under- 
coats, 

Cosmolac  will  not  turn  white, 
nor  will  it  crack,  scratch  nor 
bruise  white  if  struck  by  a  hard 
object 

Cosmolaced  articles  can  be 
washed  with  hot  or  cold  soapy 
water  or  with  washing  fluids 
containing  ammonia  or  alcohoL 

l^rite  Cosmolac  Department 
for  varnish   information-. 
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\^^1*     ^^Manufacturers  of  Pami  and  ^^nush     p^^ColoS 
xWCtX  Factories,  Broo^klyn.N.Y.,  Automobile 

New^rk^Chicago^Miniieapolis^SanFrctiicisco^ 


•  CKinaJ 
Enamel 

^ ousePajnl^l 

IVre  Gilors  In  Oil, 
Automobile  Color»i 


other  things  composed  a  "Meditation  on 
Death."  Those  who  knew  him  in  1915 
averred  that  when  he  came  bacls  to  Italy 
to  fight  it  was  with  the  definite  intention  of 
closing  his  life  in  some  glorious  and  heroic 
act  of  sacrifice  on  the  battle-field. 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  takes  up 
some  vivid  events  in  the  earlier  life  of  the 
poet  which  fit  in  well  with  his  later  activi- 
ties. After  quoting  the  magnificent  re- 
marks with  which  he  took  over  Fiume  and 
turned  both  its  population  and  its  garrison 
of  government  troops  to  his  own  standard, 
The  Sun  comments: 

There  spoke  the  same  man  who  years 
before  had  said,  when  his  play,  "The 
MartjTdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  had  been 
interdicted  to  all  Christians  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a 
being  not  of  this  century;  I  am  a  great 
lord  of  ancient  days — sumptuous  in  tast3s 
and  unable  to  control  them.  I  live  with- 
out pursuing  any  special  interests,  and  my 
endless  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful lead  me  to  actions  fhat  the  world  at 
large — the  cold,  reasoning  world — styles 
extravagant." 

Or  the  same  man,  who  denounced 
Eissolati,  the  Italian  Socialist  leader,  this 
very  year  for  his  policy  of  renunciation  of 
the  claims  of  Italj^  to  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
D'Annunzio  then  demanded  that  Italy 
annex  the  whole  Dalmatian  coast,  and  in 
a  characteristic  utterance  gave  Bissolati 
and  his  partners  a  taste  of  his  wrath. 
Then  he  WTOte: 

"No  bones,  no  scraps,  no  rags,  no 
bartering,  no  frauds!  Enough!  Enough! 
Overturn  ths  counters!  Smash  the  false 
balances!  If  it  becomes  necessary  we  will 
confront  the  new  conspiracy  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Italian  arditi,  with  a  bomb 
in  each  hand  and  a  knife  between  the 
teeth." 

This  is  the  same  d'Annunzio  who  cher- 
ished sixteen  years  ago  the  dream  of  build- 
ing a  theater  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Albano, 
near  Rome,  where  only  dramas  after  the 
classical  Greek  tragedies  were  to  be  pro- 
duced. Plays  were  to  be  given  only  in  the 
spring,  "the  poetical  season  of  the  year," 
and  the  ruder  material  wants  were  to  be 
supplied  by  two  American  admirers  of 
the  poet.  Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Roose- 
velt, for  d'Annunzio  wrote  at  that  time 
that  "Miss  Morgan  and  Miss  Roosevelt 
have  promised  to  place  at  my  disposal  all 
the  money  necessary." 

Back  again  in  the  da3^s  of  the  war  we 
find  the  poet  experimenting  -wath  perfumes, 
seeking  to  find  with  a  blend  of  citroneUa, 
amber,  and  mignonette,  that  he  named 
aqua  muncia,  a  substitute  for  eau  ds  cologne. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  of  this  re- 
markable man — esthete,  patriot,  violent 
partizan,  eccentric;  surface  indications 
of  a  natxu-e  enigmatic,  picturesque  and 
indefinable. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  first  came  to  the 
notice  of  artistic  Italy  in  1879,  when  as  a 
youth  of  fifteen  he  published  his  fii-st 
volume  of  poems,  "Primo  Vere."  Three 
years  later,  when  he  issued  a  second  volume 
of  verse,  "Canto  Nuovo,"  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  Tvith  that  of 
Carducci,  the  great  Italian  lyric  poet,  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  verses  were  too 
strong'y  marked  with  a  flavor  of  naturalism 
to  please  the  Italian  critics. 

The  promise  of  his  early  j-ears  he  splen- 
didly fuLllled.  The  years  that  followed 
his  first  thin  volumes  marked  a  transition 
in  his  art  when  he  passed  to  the  novel  foi- 
expression  of  his  theories  of  life  and  art. 
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OUMAN  effort  can  only  approxi- 
mate, but  never  quite  attain,  per- 
fection. 


"There's  nothing  to  it — there  isn't 
another  car  in  the  world  like  the 
Cadillac." 


Therefore,  the  Cadillac  cannot,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  be 
called  a  perfect  motor  car. 

But,  by  contrast  and  comparison,  is 
it  not  the  closest  approach  to  per- 
fection the  world  has  yet  seen? 

We  are  sure  you  would  say  so,  if 
you  could  make  a  census  of  one 
hundred,  or  one  thousand,  Cadillac 
owners. 


They  believe  it;  they  mean  it; 
they  are  earnestly  emphatic  about 
it. 

And  now — what  does  all  this  ear- 
nestness and  enthusiasm  mean? 

It  means  that  the  Cadillac  actually 
has  come  very,  very  close  to  that 
perfection  for  which  all  honest 
motor  car  manufacturers  are  striv- 
ing. 


W^  are  certainthat  no  similar  group 
of  motor  car  owners,  could,  or  would, 
register  the  same  wonder  Jul  experi- 
ence. 

The  stories  that  come  to  us,  not  in 
isolated  cases,  but  in  scores  and 
scores  of  instances,  of  satisfaction 
that  cannot  find  words  warm  enough 
to  express  itself,  are  overwhelming. 

Almost    always,   the   owner   says, 
"This  is  my  third,"  or  fourth,  or 
fifth,  or  sixth,  or  seventh,  Cadillac 
— as  the  case  may  be. 

Almost  always,  they  conclude  with 
that    characteristic   Americanism — 


It  means  that  the  same  group  of 
Cadillac  designers,  craftsmen  and 
artisans  working  together  for  many 
years  have  attained  a  unity  of  ac- 
tion, and  a  harmony  of  result, 
without  a  parallel. 

It  means  that  their  work  is  a  life 
work — a  thing  of  personal  pride, 
and  personal  honor,  which  keeps 
the  Cadillac  standard  rising  stead- 
ily, month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year. 

It  means  that  the  buyer  gets,  in 
the  Cadillac,  the  closest  approach 
to  positive  perfection  that  is 
humanly  possible. 


/^^wj^i^X 

/     -'^^i-  \ 
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CADILLAC     MOTOR.    CAR,    COMPANY^    DETR.OIT,     MICH. 
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To  know  no  stopping-place 

Bla^v-Knox  Company  is  interested  not  merely  in 
what  you  want.  It  is  more  interested  in  what  you 
want  to  do. 

When  Blaw-Knox  engineers  were  called  in  on  the 
New  York  Aqueduct  project  they  set  about  determining 
how  best  the  broad  shoulders  of  Blaw-Knox  experience 
and  ability  could  be  put  behind  that  undertaking. 

The  Blaw-Knox  organization  became  part  of  the 
working  force.  Blaw-Knox  equipment  was  designed 
and  set  to  work.  And  Blaw-Knox  men  and  materials 
remained  at  work  until  the  last  batch  of  concrete  was 
poured. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  is  not  known  as  "a  firm  which 
sold  equipment"  for  the  Panama  Canal,  New  York  Sub- 
ways and  Los  Angeles  high-tension  lines.  It  is  known 
as  the  firm  that  helped  accomplish  these  and  countless 
otner  undertakings.  It  is  known  as  such  an  institution 
to  men  who  own  and  to  men  who  operate  open-hearth 
steel  plants;  to  engineers  and  contractors  who  have 
handled  thousandsof  concrete  jobs;  to  men  whohaveex- 
cavated  or  mechanically  rehandled  loose  bulk  materials. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  extends  a  service  which  ac- 
cepts definite  responsibility  and  lifts  care  from  your 
shoulders.     A  service  which  knows  no  stopping-place. 

Where  you  find  the  Blaw-Knox  trademark,  you  will 
find  things  running  smoothly. 

BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities  Export  Representation 


These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by 
Blaw-Knox  Company 


Steel  Forms  for  aii  kinds  of 

concrete  construction,  from 
sewers  to  subways,  from  side- 
walks to  skyscrapers. 

Clamshell  Buckets  and 

Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for 
digging  and  handling. 

Fabricated  Steel— Manu- 
facturing plants,  bridges,  crane 
runways,  trusses,  etc. 


"Knox"  Patented  Water. 
Cooled  appliances  for 

open-hearth,  glass,  copper  re- 
generative, and  sheet  and  pair 
furnaces. 

Plate  Work  — Riveted  and 
welded  steel  plate  products  of 
every  description. 

Towers  for  supporting  high- 
tension  transmission  lines. 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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In  1889  came  "II  Piaeere"  ("The  Child  of 
Pleasure"),  his  first  novel,  a  work  that 
exprest  a  strong  individualism  beyond  the 
flavor  of  Bourget  and  de  Maupassant  that 
the  volume  bore.  In  1894  with  the  pub- 
lication of  "II  Trionfo  della  Morte"  ("The 
Triumph  of  Death"),  d'Annunzio  ceased 
to  be  a  national  figure;  his  work  received 
the  seal  of  approval  and  more  from  the 
hands  of  the  leading  FVenoh  critics,  and 
from  that  time  on  what  the  Italian  poet 
and  novelist  wTote  had  an  international 
audience. 

"Puoeo"  ("The  Flame  of  Life"),  pub- 
lished in  1900,  marks  perhaps  the  high 
point  in  the  artistic  career  of  d'Annunzio; 
in  the  last  two  decades  he  has  attempted, 
with  indifferent  success,  to  express  h:s 
artistic  theories  in  the  drama.  "La  Citta 
Morta,"  "La  Gioconda,"  and  "La  Gloria," 
three  dramas  written  as  vehicles  for  the 
immortal  Eleonora  Duse,  were  of  all  his 
plays  the  most  successful.  Others,  such  as 
"La  Nave"  and  "Fedra,"  were  complete 
failures.  The  production  of  his  drama, 
"Prancesca  da  Rimini,"  in  Rome  in  1901, 
won  the  success  that  it  did  chiefly  because 
it  had  Duse  as  Francesca  and  Salvini  as 
Paolo. 

During  the  more  than  ten  years  which 
d'Annunzio  devoted  to  the  drama  he  was 
attempting  to  bring  back  to  the  stage  of 
Italy  the  unity  and  the  power  of  the  classi- 
cal Greek  tragedy,  yet  so  far  were  his 
efforts  misunderstood  that  the  popular 
verdict  proclaimed  his  dramas  "tedious." 

The  later  years  have  seen  little  work 
issue  from  the  pen  of  the  poet;  he  has 
been  too  absorbed  in  living.  Troubles 
have  sprung  from  his  eccentricities.  As 
we  read: 

Harassed  bj'  debts  that  his  own  irre- 
sponsibility had  burdened  him  with,  an 
exile  from  his  own  country,  the  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  have  been  productive  of  little  save 
his  latest  volume  of  verse,  "Laudi,"  and 
his  mystery  play,  "The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,"  written  for  Mile.  Ida  Rubin- 
stein, the  Russian  dancer  and  singer,  and 
produced  in  Paris  in  1912  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  condemnatory  fronuncia- 
rniento  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

Neither  life  nor  art  has  been  placid  for 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio;  as  early  as  1903 
his  work  "Laus  Vitae"  was  placed  on  the 
Index  Expurgatorius  because  the  poet 
had  exprest  the  wish  that  the  images  of  the 
crucified  Christ  be  thrown  into  the  ditches 
around  the  capital  and  that  the  Virgin 
disappear  Uke  mist,  and  eight  years  later 
aU  his  works  were  placed  on  the  Index. 

AU  the  years  that  he  was  producing  a 
large  volume  of  work  he  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  materialism  that  exprest 
itself  in  a  refusal  to  pay  any  attention  to 
bills;  he  continued  to  live  in  luxury  while 
the  bills  mounted.  In  1910,  when,  ac- 
cording to  a  Parisian  paper,  his  unpaid  bills 
amounted  to  some  .fSO.OOO,  his  creditors 
descended  upon  him,  his  furniture  and  art- 
treasures  were  seized,  and  he  himself  was 
from  that  daj^  an  exile  from  his  country, 
not  to  return  until  ho  went  to  rouse  the 
Italians  to  war. 

Some  anecdotes  of  his  life  in  Paris 
and  at  the  Hotel  Trianon  at  Versailles, 
where  d'Annunzio  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1911  and  where  he  wTote  "The 
MartjTdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  show  that 
the  poet  brought  to  France  the  same  turbu- 
lent, chaotic  nature  that  Italy  had  grown  to 
know.  One  story  of  his  life  at  Versailles 
is  significant. 

When    d'Annunzio    came    to    Versailles 
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©nly  ONE  Rogister 
Heats  thoWliolQ 
House  Comfortably^ 


It  is  just  as  easy  and  simple  to  install  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater  in  an  old  house  as  in  a  new  one. 

There  is  only  ONE  large  pipe  leading  directly  to 
ONE  big  register.  There  is  only  ONE  opening  to  cut 
in  ONE  floor,  a  simple,  inexpensive  task  of  a  few  hours. 
For  most  homes  this  provides  the  most  efficient,  most 
economical  and  simplest  heating  system  to  run  and 
control 

lnTERI14TIOI14L 

OilEPIPE  He/tt^r 


in  many  homes  the  International 
Onepipe  Heater  has  displaced  more  elab- 
orate and  more  expensive  systems,  thus 
giving  more  heat  with  lower  fuel  cost. 

In  lar^e  homes  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater  will  soon  save  its  cost 
if  installed  to  supplement  the  heating 
system  already  in  use,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  added  comfort  it  will  provide. 
Where  so  installed,  it  provides  ample 
heat  in  Spring  and  Fall,  saving  the  use 
of  the  larger,  big  fuel-consuming  plant, 
and  during  extremely  cold  weather  the 
International  Onepipe,  as  a  supple 
mentary  heater,  insures  having  ample 
heat  everywhere  in  the  home. 

Find  out  if  this  heater  will  suit  youi 
conditions.  Write  for  our  catalog. 
With  it  we  send  a  simple  chart  and 
question  blank  to  enable  us  to  give  you 
frank  advice.  As  we  make  all  types  of 
heating  systems  our  recommendation 
will  be  absolutely  unbiased. 

Where  we  recommend  the  Interna- 
tional Onepipe  Heater  our  advice  car- 
ries with  it  a  60  days'  trial  privilege 
and  a  5  year  guarantee. 

This  advice  and  out  catalog  is  free- 
so  write  at  once. 

InxERn/mon/iL  Heater  Conp/iny 

4-24  Lincoln  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

8  coDTenicDt  diitributinK  pointi  to  insore  prompt  deliTcry: 

Utica,  N.  Y.  Chicago 


One  Year  To  Pay! 

If  you  prefer,  you  can 
enjoy  the  comforts 
of  an  InternationeJ 
Onepipe  Heater  this 
winter,  while  paying 
for  it  on  our  liberal 
easy  payment  plan. 

Write  Today! 


New  York 

Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

Salt  Lake  City 


Kansas  City,  Mo 
Nashua,  N.  H. 


Baltimore.  Md, 
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UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

The  Chamberlin  Company  tells  you,  when  it  installs  Qiamberlin 
Strips  on  your  house,  that  these  weatherstrips  will  serve  satisfactorily 
for  an  unlimited  length  of  time. 

You  are  also  told  that  if  at  any  time  Chamberlin  Strips  give  the 
slightest  trouble,  the  Cheimberlin  Company  will  gladly  put  them  m 
order  again. 

You  can  judge  for  yourself  hpw  good  and  durable  Chainberlin 
Strips  ai-e  when  the  Chamberlin  Company  guarantees  them  as  it  does 
for  an  unlimited  length  of  time. 

Chamberlin  Strips  have  proved  so  serviceable,  though,  during  the  26 
years  they  have  been  on  the  market,  and  have  so  consisteiitly  out- 
lasted  the  buildings  upon  which  they  have  been  installed,  that  they 
fully  merit  the  unlimited  guaramtee  we  make  for  them. 

Also,  Chamberlin's  position  as  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of 
weatherstrips  in  the  United  States  gives  to  this  unlimited  guarantee  a 
reliability  that  enables  you  to  accept  it  at  full  value,  knowing  it  will 
be  scrupulously  fulfilled. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the  Chamberlin 
weatherstrip  booklet.     Write  for  a  copy  today 

'^fc  Chamberlin  Metal 
te       Weatherstrip  Co, 

109  Dinan  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


'—Chamberlin    .Metal    Weather. 
strips   give  exceptional  service  on 
casement  windows." 
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Monumental 


SCULPTORS  from  the 
days  of  the  old  masters 
have  chosen  to  immortalize  their 
masterpieces  in  marhle. 
Modern  sculptors  have  shown  a  marked  preference  for 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

The  preference  for  Georgia  Marble  is  due  to  absence 
of  granular  structure,  and  freedom  from  absorption.  It 
is  composed  wholly  of  interlocking  crystals.  Durable, 
uniform  in  texture  and  non-porous,  it  retains  its  purity 
of  color  and  is  not  affected  by  time  or  the  elements. 
Georgia  Marble  excels  in  beauty— strength— durabilitv. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  designs  for  beau- 
tiful  monuments  In  GEORGIA   MARBLE. 

THE    GEORGIA    MARBLE    COMPANY 
TATE.  GA. 


from  Paris  lie  brought  with  him  a  goldfish, 
which  was  given  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
great  desk  at  which  the  poet  wrote.  The 
whole  drama  that  was  written  there,  the 
poet  swore,  was  written  with  the  aid  of  the 
goldfish;  the  goldfish  was  his  inspiration, 
he  said.  But  there  came  a  day  when 
d'Annunzio  was  obliged  to  leave  Versailles 
for  three  months  and  left  the  pet  in  the 
care  of  Madame  Bischoff,  the  wife  of  the 
manager  of  the  Trianon.  A  httle  more 
than  a  month  after  the  poet's  departure 
a  telegram  was  received  by  ISIadame 
Bischoff  from  d'Aim^unzio  which  said: 

"I  have  a  presentiment  that  some- 
thing has  happened  to  my  goldfish.  Please 
telegraph  me  if  all  goes  well  with  it." 

Madame  Bischoff  telegraphed  a  reas- 
suring reply  at  once;  scarcely  had  her 
message  gone  beyond  recall  when  she  dis- 
covered the  fish  dead  in  the  tank.  A. 
second  message  was  sent  to  the  poet,  relat- 
ing the  death  of  the  goldfish,  and  the  dead 
fish,  considered  no  better  than  any  other 
spoiled  fish,  was  thrown  into  the  refuse. 

That  same  night  there  came  a  telegram 
from  d'Annunzio  requesting  that  the  dea,d 
fish  be  given  a  decent  bm-ial  in  the  garden 
of  the  hotel  and  that  a  tablet  be  erected 
to  mark  the  spot.  The  telegram  threw  the 
Bischoff  familj^  into  a  quandary;  it  was 
suggested  by  the  head  waiter  that  a  sardine 
be  buried  as  a  substitute,  but  at  last  it 
was  decided  that  d'Annunzio  must  not 
be  hoaxed  by  a  sardine,  and  a  hve  goldfish 
was  purchased,  slain,  and  buried,  while 
Madame  Bischoff  read  one  of  the  Italian 
]X)3t's  verses  over  the -grave. 

WTien  d'Annunzio  returned  to  the 
Trianon  he  asked  at  once  to  be  shown  the 
grave  of  his  pet,  and  when  he  was  led 
to  the  slab  that  marked  the  grave  he  stood 
there  with  head  bowed  and  bare  for  some 
moments. 

Perhaps  such  an  anecdote  is  not  worthj- 
of  serious  mention;  yet  it  reveals  some  of 
the  whimsicality  of  the  man  who  has  been 
so  greatly  misunderstood  b,v  his  enemies. 


HAITI  HAS  ALL  KINDS  OF  GENERALS, 
EXCEPT  GENERAL  PROSPERITY 


AMONG  other  responsibihties  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  recently  taken  upon  himself, 
or  had  thrust  upon  him,  is  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  His  position  there  at  present  is 
said  to  be  "verj-  pecuUar,"  for  it  is  ex- 
plained that  he  has  "a  tight  hold  on  this 
RepubUc,  and  can  not  find  any  way  to  let 
go."  This  statement  is  made  by  A.  K. 
Dawson  in  an  article  in  The  South  Ameri- 
can (New  York),  dealing  with  conditions 
in  the  ' '  Black  RepubHc."  It  would  appear 
that  one  feature  which  adds  to  the  "pecu- 
liarity" of  the  situation  is  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Haiti  to  regard  all 
whites  as  inferior  to  themselves.  "Haiti 
is  the  black  man's  paradise,"  says  Mr. 
Dawson.  "Onlj"  those  of  pure  black  stock 
can  hold  office,  or,  at  least,  can  succeed  in 
placing  themselves  in  office.  The  watch- 
word of  Haiti  is  'Haiti  for  the  Blacks."" 
It  seems,  however,  that  a  little  white  inter- 
vention becomes  necessary  there  at  times. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  at  present  a  sem- 
blance of  law  and  order  is  maintained  in  the 
island  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  some 
eleven  hundred  United  States  marines. 
An  account  of  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  sending  of  these  marines  to  Haiti 
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reads  like  a  page  from  the  Middle  Ages. 
Says  Mr.  Dawson: 

All  of  the  Presidents  of  Haiti  have  been 
black.  Many  of  them  have  been  men  of 
unusual  native  ability  and  statesmanship, 
a  few  inspired  by  the  highest  of  motives  of 
patriotism.  The  last  incumbent,  General 
Guillaume  Sam,  was  like  his  predecessors 
in  that  he  came  of  pure  African  stock.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  he  was  the  most 
\nllainous  of  a  long  hne  of  villains.  His 
crowning  achievement  was  the  massacre  of 
two  hundred  poUtical  prisoners  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  confined  in  the  jail  of  Port 
au  Prince  in  thfe  summer  of  1915.  These 
two  hundred  were  drawn  from  all  the  best 
families  of  Haiti.  Their  crimes  consisted 
in  belonging  to  opposing  political  factions, 
or  in  having  given  expression  to  views 
which  reflected  on  President  Sam's  per- 
sonal character.  Sam  grew  nervous  as  the 
jail  became  overcrowded  and  the  unrest  of 
his  people  continued  to  grow,  and  as  an 
easy  way  out  he  ordered  a  wholesale  execu- 
tion of  all  prisoners.  The  bi-utal  soldiers 
of  the  Repubhc  made  a  fine  bloody  job  of  it. 
They  used  guns  till  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  and  then  chopped  up  the  remain- 
ing \netims  with  axes  and  machetes.  Two 
bleeding  survivors  of  the  massacre  man- 
aged to  escape  in  the  excitement  into  the 
city  to  tell  the  news,  whereupon  the  popu- 
lation rose  en  masse  and  stormed  the  palace. 
The  President  was  not  in  the  palace  when 
the  mob  reached  there,  but  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  French  legation.  The  mob  de- 
stroyed and  burned  the  palace,  chopped  his 
son-in-law  to  pieces,  and  then  surrounded 
the  legation.  They  besieged  this  building 
all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  broke 
in  and  dragged  Sam  out.  He  was  Uterally 
torn  to  pieces  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
great  public  square.  The  remains  of  his 
body  were  dragged  down  the  main  street 
and  thrown  into  the  harbor.  Then,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  the  mob  set  fire  to  the 
city.  In  the  meantime  a  United  States 
war-ship,  called  to  the  scene,  had  steamed 
into  the  harbor.  Marines  were  landed 
and,  true  to  their  tradition,  order  was  at 
once  established  in  the  city.  The  rest  of 
the  island  was  in  a  seething  state  of  revolt 
and  revolution,  owing  to  a  long  period  of 
misgovernment. 

Bands  of  robbers  and  bandits  were  steal- 
ing and  burning  without  restraint.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this,  marines  were  landed  at  sev- 
eral points  along  the  coast,  and  after  sev- 
eral months  of  guerrilla  warfare  order  was 
finally  estabUshed  in  November  of  1915. 
There  was  no  government  save  the  martial 
law  of  the  marines,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Waller,  and  the  finances  of  the 
Republic  had  become  involved  to  the  point 
of  a  crisis.  The  United  States  was  in  a 
position  of  a  man  who  had  the  tiger  by  the 
tail  and  could  not  let  go.  If  we  withdrew, 
the  order  we  had  established  would  imme- 
diately collapse  and  the  old  conditions 
would  return,  with  possible  intervention  by 
some  European  Government.  To  regular- 
ize the  situation,  an  election  was  held,  with 
marines  guarding  the  polls,  and  a  national 
assembly  was  called  in  Port  au  Prince. 
This  body,  according  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion, elected  Philippe  Sudre  Dartiguenave 
President  of  Haiti  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
He  accepted  with  considerable  reluctance, 
which  may  be  well  understood  when  we  look 
back  on  the  history  of  Haiti  and  find  that 
every  President  for  many  years  has  met 
with  a  violent  death  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office.  The  President  keeps 
very  close  to  his  palace  and  never  ventures 
outside  without  a  marine  guard.  Ounner- 
Sergt.  H.  E.  Miller,  of  the  marines,  has 
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CREOLE  PRALINES 

(CRUNEWALD) 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  pro- 
ducing this  famous  candy.  That's  why  Original 
Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  made  only  of  Louisiana 
cane  sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half)  pecan  meats 
are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest  quality  Creole 
Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddies  eat  all  they  want.  Absolutely 
pure,  and  the  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good  for  the 
digestive  system, 

Also  a  delightful   dessert  oi  after  dinner  dainty. 

The  HOTEL  CRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Oept    L  NEW    OPI.EANS.L.A. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  sanitary  factory.     xVlail  orders  filled 
anywhere.     Sent  in  a  protected  carton — each  PRALINE  wrapped  in  glazed 
paper.     Carefully    packed.     P.  O.    or  Express 
Money  Orders,  or  Personal  Checks  received. 
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JHa/ce  kim proud  of  uour  compL 


exion 


EE  WANTS  you  to  look  your  best  on  all  occasions,  and  is  always  proud 
when  others  admire  you,  but  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  gown  or  how 
prettily  dressed  the  hair,  a  poor  complexion  ruins  the  otherwise  charming  effect 

The  cleansing  qualities  of^sinol  Soap  are  of  the  utmost  "value  fo^  tmOro^ng 
ooor  complexions.     It  is  refreshing,  soothing  and  healine 

At  all  druggists      Trv  it  toda» 

K'SSINOL  SHADING 

STICK  for  tender  fdcci. 
Prtrvatts  irritation. 
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Westinghouse 

W     W  RAILWAY  MOTORS  AND  ^^  CONTROL  APPARATUS 


F.O.B.  Trolley 


Over  many  trolley  lines  that  once 
stood  idle  when  passenger  traffic 
ceased  for  the  day,  swiftly  moves 
the  night  fast  freight. 

For  now  that  the  public  and  the 
railways  themselves  are  more  fully 
awake  than  ever  before  to  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  interurban 
transportation,  night  freight  haul- 
age is  becoming  widely  established. 

Making  use  of  existing  equipment  by 
night,  however,  is  ordinarily  but  the 
first  step  a  road  takes  in  becoming  a 
freight  carrier  ^-expansion  to  meet  the 
demands  for  full  twenty-four  hours'  service 
usually  follows. 

In  the  speeding  up  of  short-haul  ship- 
ments— -in  the  local  distribution  and 
collection  of  steam-road  business—  in  bringing 
the  farmer   and   the    manufacturer   nearer 


their  markets  and  the  distributor  and  mer- 
chant nearer  their  sources  of  supply,  the 
electric  railways  through  freight  transpor- 
tation, are  performing  a  service  of  in- 
calculable benefit. 

At  one  big  traction  terminal,  over  2000 
freight  cars  a  month  are  now  being  handled. 
At  another,  more  than  1000  carloads  of  hogs 
and  cattle  were  transf>orted  in  a  single 
season.  In  a  western  city,  more  than 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  switching  from 
steam  roads  is  done  by  trolley. 

Representing,  as  they  do,  however,  an 
investment  of  six  billions  of  dollars  and 
mileage  one-seventh  as  extensive  as  that 
of  the  steam  roads,  the  capacity  of  the 
electric  railways  for  still  greater  service  is 
large. 

That  "F.  O.  B.  Trolley"  may  come  to 
have  a  still  bigger  meaning  for  the  public 
and  the  railways,  Westinghouse  offers  the 
services  of  engineering  and  transportation 
experts  wherever  they  may  be   of  benefit. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &.  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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55%of  Fuel  Cost  does 
up  in  smoke  and  f^s^' 


Tlie  great  fuel  waste 
of  ordinary  boilers 
through  smoke  and 
sase-;  is  unnecessary. 


Absence  of  smoke 
shows  that  the  Im- 
perial Super-Smoke- 
less Boiler  prevents 
this  great  waste. 


Which  Chimney   Is   Yours P 


With  ordinary  heating  boilers,  often  as  high  as  35%  of 
the  fuel  goes  up  the  chimney  in  smoke  and  in  unburned 
gases.  Utilize  this  waste  heat  and  you  cut  fuel  costs  in 
<.^,proportion.  You  can  do  it.  By  installing  an  Imperial 
'Super-Smokeless  Boiler,  you  can  reduce  your  fuel  bills  to 
a  pre-war  basis.      The 

Imperial 

Super^SmoKeless 

Boilers 

burn  cheapest  grade;?  of  soft  coal  smokelessly  and  without  waste.  As 
the  rich  gases  distilled  from  the  fire  pass  by  the  Super-Smokeless  Hot 
Blast  Chamber  (an  original  Irr«erial  feature)  an  air  blast  causes  in- 
tense secondary  combustion  that  consumes  all  gases  and  smoke  so  their 
heat  is  fully  Utilized.  This  perfect  combustion  means  absolute  fuel 
economy. 

Needs  Less  Attention  Than  Ordinary  Boiler 

The  Imperial  Super-Smokeless  Boiler  has  but  one  grate,  requires 
less  attention  than  an  ordinary  boiler,  can  be  run  successfully  by  in- 
experienced help,  and  only  normal  draft  is  required. 

You'll  want  to  know  all  about  this  perfect-heating  boiler.  Send  for 
booklet  of  full  information  and  list  of  apartment  houses,  garages', 
residences,  office  buildings,  schools,  churches,  public  and  private 
institutions  where   the  Imperial  is  being  used. 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

REPRESENTA  TIVES 

Atlanta — The  Lowry  Co. 
Boston — M.  B.  Spooner 
Cl'eeeland — Bunton  &  Eockius 
Des  Mo'mes — Globe  Machinery  & 

Supply  Co. 
Z)^^>-o/<— Murray  W.  Sales  &,  Co. 
Louisville — Belknap     Hdwe.     & 

Mfg.  Co. 
Miritimpolis — M.  A.  Welter  &  Co. 
Xa.skmUe—Y>.  T.  Kirkpatrick  & 

Co. 
I'hiladelphia  —  Mahady  Heating 

Service 
Pittshurgh — Bunton    &    Bockius 
Washington — U.  D.  Seltzer 


218-220  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Property  Owner  can 
make  no  better  investment 
than  a  Supcr-.Smokeless.  It 
pays  an  Annual  Dividend 
in   Fuel   and   Labor  Saved. 


been  appointed   the  President's   personal 
guard,  and  is  jokingly  referred  to  about  the 
city  as  the  Vice-President  of  Haiti.     One  of 
the  first  acts  of  this  new  Government  was  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
which   x^rovides   for    the    United    States' 
control   of   the   finances   of   the   Repubhe. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  oqI- 
leets  the  customs — that  is  to  say,  the  im- 
port  and   export   duties,  constituting  the 
sole  source  of  Haitian  revenue.     The  treaty 
starts  off  as  follows:    "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  by  its  good  offices  aid 
the  Haitian  Government  in  the  proper  and 
efficient   development   of   its   agricultural, 
mineral,  and  commercial  resources  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  finances  of  Haiti 
on  a  firm  and  solid  basis."     It  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  mihtarj^  adviser  will  be  ai)pointed 
to  organize  the  army  and  police  system  on 
a  modern  basis  and  that  a  sanitary  adviser 
will  be  appointed  with  authority  to  clean 
things  up.     With  these  efficient  American 
officers  on  the  job,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  for  Haiti  to  undergo  a  remark- 
able  change,   and   the   old   conditions,   as 
herein  descinbed,   will   be   a   thing  of   the 
past.     Port  au  Prince  when  cleaned  up  and 
properly  polished  should  be  as  charming 
and  attractive  a  city  to  the  tourist  as  any 
to   be   found    in    the    fair    islands    of    our 
southern  seas. 

The  gendarmerie,  or  military  force,  pro- 
vided for  under  the  treaty  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  important  factor  in  the 
Republic.  This  force  consists  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men.  They  wear  a 
uniform  similar  to  that  of  the  marines,  and 
arc^  officered  by  officers  and  enlisted  men 
detached  from  the  marines  for  this  duty. 
This  force  is  now  being  organized  and 
trained.  WTien  complete  it  will  patrol  the 
island  and  maintain  order.  Posts  are  being 
established  all  over  the  RepubUc  with  one 
or  two  white  officers  and  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred black  troops.  It  is  proposed  even- 
tually to  T\dthdraw  all  the  marines  ami 
leave  this  native  army  under  command  of 
its  own  officers,  but  when  this  will  be  is  a 
question  no  one  can  answer  at  present. 

The  Repubhe  of  Haiti,  occupying  the 
western  portion  of  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  has  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles 
and  is  the  most  thickly  populated  of  the 
American  repubhcs,  we  are  informed,  hav- 
ing over  2.000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one 
of  those  fortunate — or  unfortunate — regions 
where  soil  and  climate  produce  everything 
man  needs  without  any  particular  exertion 
on  his  part.  Thus  we  are  told  there  has 
been  no  cultivation  or  planting  to  speak  of 
since  the  French  left  the  island  a  hundred 
years  back.     Further: 

The  original  Indian  inhabitants  were  ex- 
terminated by  the  Spaniards  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  The  present  population  is  com- 
posed of  descendants  of  slaves  imported 
from  Africa.  The  history  of  Haili  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  over  one 
hunch'ed  years  ago,  has  been  a  constant 
record  of  war,  oppression,  and  revolution. 

Toussaint  FOuverture.  a  runaway  slave, 
who  developed  into  a  great  military  geuius- 
aud  led  his  people  against  the  EngUsh  in 
1802;  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  two  of 
the  military  dictators  of  the  early  period,  are 
names  which  stand  oxit  in  Haitian  historj'. 
The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  built 
by  Christophe,  is  still  the  most  imposing 
building  on  the  island,  while  the  strong- 
hold of  Dessalines,  high  up  in  a  mountain 
fastness,  is  a  marvel  of  engineering  and 
mechanical  construction. 
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The  traveler  approaching  Port  au  Prince, 
the  capital,  from  the  sea  finds  a  fairy  city  in 
wonderful  setting  of  tropical  green  nestling 
on  its  snowy  white  beaches.  All  about 
swings  the  hazy  arc  of  distant  blue  moun- 
tains, threaded  with  clouds  of  a  hundred 
delicate  hues.  Viewed  from  afar,  it  would 
be  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on 
God's  earth;  but  a  short  inspection  of  the 
squalid  streets  will  prove  how  miserable  man 
can  make  his  abode  even  when  surrounded 
by  the  lovelisst  environments  of  nature. 

Coming  as!iore  at  the  long  custom-house 
dock,  we  are  greeted  with  a  wild  rabble  of 
dirty,  shouting  natives,  crowding  through 
into  the  city.  Port  au  Prince  first  forces 
itself  on  to  the  traveler's  sense  of  smell. 
The  odors  of  this  town  are  distinct  and 
original,  and  are  not  to  be  excelled  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  by  the  slums  of 
Europe  or  the  ci'owded  cities  of  Asia.  It  is 
a  city  of  gutters  and  garbage  with  refuse 
ankle-deep  in  the  streets  and  every  sanitary 
regulation  disregarded. 

Havana  and  Colon,  before  the  American 
cleaning  up,  had  nothing  on  Port  au  Piince. 
The  sanitary  adviser  provided  for  under  the 
recent  treaty  will  certainly  have  a  task  be- 
fore him  demanding  his  best  energies.  As 
seen  from  the  harbor.  Port  au  Prince  looks 
fair  enough  to  travel  five  thousand  miles  to 
see;  but  after  you  enter  its  confines  you 
wiU  willingly  travel  five  thousand  miles  to 
get  away.  Haitian  life  is  negro  life,  grafted 
on  to  French  Ufe,  for  the  black  man,  with 
all  his  faults,  is  conservative.  Here  we  find 
comic-opera  militarism,  idolatry  of  fashion, 
and  exuberance  of  speech,  aU  verging  on  the 
gi'otesque.  Here  the  white  man,  as  op- 
posed to  the  black,  has  no  rights  worthy  of 
the  name.  This  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  neighboring  Dominican  Republic, 
where  mixed  blood  is  the  rule.  The  town 
possesses  a  pictures  queness  of  its  own 
unlike  anything  one  sees  in  any  other 
tropical  city.  It  is  appaUing  to  imagine 
what  might  happen  if  an  epidemic  were 
to  break  out  here.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
that  with  aU  the  flies  and  garbage,  the  city 
seems  to  be  unusually  healthy,  and  the 
amount  of  sickness  is  very  small.  The 
city  has  no  architectural  pretense.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  serious  fires 
are  a  common  thing.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  boulevard,  and  the  President's 
palace.  The  chief  street  of  the  city  is  the 
Rue  des  Miracles,  a  broad  boulevard  some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  A  wheezy 
steam  street-car  makes  half-hour  journeys 
from  the  wharf  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
There  are  no  sidewalks  in  this  city,  and 
road-mending  seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  The 
surface  of  the  streets  is  usually  a  succession 
of  holes  and  resembles  the  bed  of  a  stream. 
The  palace  stands  on  the  fringe  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  the  military  re- 
views are  held.  In  this  open  square  the 
scanty  grass  breaks  into  patches  of  dusty 
baldness,  and  buUfrogs  hold  nightly  con- 
certs in  the  intersecting  ditches.  Turning 
back  to  this  city,  we  pass  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral.  This  building,  rising  white  and 
straight  and  clean  from  the  ramshackle 
city,  reminds  one  of  a  lily  growing  from  a 
garbage  heap.  It  stands  serene  and  digni- 
fied and  in  inviting  contrast  to  its  sordid 
surroundings. 

Generals,  policemen,  and  smells  appar- 
ently impress  the  newcomer  to  Haiti's  prin- 
cipal city  more  profoundly  than  anything 
else.  This  seems-  a  peculiar  combination, 
for  the  representatives  of  law  and  order, 
military  and  civil,  should  certainly  be  able 
to  correct  the  conditions  that  are  responsible 


Two-Minute  ^-^^^ 

Oat  Food  Free 

Already  Three^Hour  Cooked 
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The  Oat  Dish 

Is  Now  on  Call 

Super-Cooked  Oats  with  New  Flavor 

Tw^o-Minute  Oat  Food  is  now  at  yourgrocer's— already  super-cooked. 
It  means  that  hot  oats  can  be  served  in  two  minutes.     And .  they 
taste  as  though  freshly  cooked.  ',-' 

TTie  oats  are  cooked  in  our  mills — cooked  for  three  hours  by  live 
steam  under  pressure  at  higher  than  boiling  heat 

Every  granule  is  thus  fitted  to  digest.  And  this  high  heat  cooking 
gives  the  oats  a  new,  delightful  flavor. 

Keep  Flavory  and  Fresh 

TTie  cooked  oats  are  evaporated.  In  this  dry,  condensed  form  all 
their  flavory  freshness  keeps. 

Two-Minute  Oat  Food  is  entirely  new  in  form  and  flavor.  The  prod- 
uct is  controlled  by  patent  exclusively  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
as  is  the  process.  ^ 

Ready  in  a  Trice  / 

Simply  boil  some  water  in  an  open  dish.  Stir  these  condensed  oats 
in  it.  Within  two  minutes  they  absorb  the  water.  Then  you  have 
oats  which  are  3-hour  cooked — -oats  with  exquisite  flavor  and  as  fresh 
as  they  came  from  our  cooker. 

One  cup  of  these  dry  oats  makes  five  cups  of  hot  oat  food.  That's 
about  eight  dishes.  One  1 5-cent  package  will  make  20  dishes,  and 
without  any  cost  of  cooking. 

All  these  facts  make  this  new  dish  resistless.  Every  home  should 
have  it.  We  urge  you  to  get  it  without  delay  and  see  what  it  means  to 
your  breakfasts. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Comp2^r\y 

Don't  Wait 

Either  order  from  your  grocer 
or  mail  us  this  coupon  for  a 
trial  package  free.  It  will 
change  your  whole  breakfast 
program.  Cut  out  the  coupon 

now.  3216 


6-Dish  Package  Free 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1715  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 

Mall  m»-  a  6-Dish  Package  of  Two-Minutr 
Out   Food   fit-e. 
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BRflSC^LITE 

-l-ir^est  sellino  firhtln^  ilxture  in  the  world 


J)fore  than 

<300,000 

now  in  use 


The  Brascolite  carries  its 
own  ceiling  as  a  part  of  the 
fixture.  The  rapid  dete- 
ri(jration  of  room  ceilings,  where 
depencfed  upon  for  I'eflection, 
malces  them  an  expensive  means 
of  Ivceping  lighting  efficiency  high. 
Brascolite  fixtures  are  furnished  to 
attach  directly  to  room  ceiling  or 
with  chain  hanger  of  any  length. 

®The  Brascolite  Reflecting 
Plane  is  made  flat  because 
experiment  has  shown  that 
1  he  most  effective  distribution  of 
light  is  had  from  a  flat  .plane  of 
\itreous  porcelain  enamel,  guar- 
ranteed  against  discoloring,  dis- 
penses the  light  rays  to  a  broad 
irea  lo  be  illuminated. 

Thf  IJouble  Adjustable 
Bowl  Hooks  hold  the  reflec- 
tor, and,  being  adjustable 
up  or  down,  permit  bowl  to  be 
brought  into  exact  position  for  best 
[)0ssible  lighting  results,  eliminat- 
ing all  shadow  or  light  rings  from 
I  he  ceiling.  Also  permit  bowl  to  be 
easily  detached  for  cleaning. 


ihe  Patented  All-Por- 
celain Lamp  Socket  pro- 
vides against  short  circuit 


Type  WF 

A  New  Brascolite 
Design 

Handsomely  decorated  one- 
piece  band  made  of  ornamen- 
tal bronze  finished  in  old  gold 
with  Greek  design  in  rich 
ivory  on  outer  edge  oj  reflect- 
ing plane.  Two  sizes — i^  in. 
and  21  in.  diameter.  The 
same  fixture, vith  single  chain 
suspension — Type  XF.  With 
three  chains — Type  YF. 

or  ground.  Special  pocketed  ter- 
minals permit  direct  connection 
to  circuit  wires,  thus  lowering  in- 
stallation costs. 

The  Bowl,  made  of  special 
white  glass,  thoroughly 
breaks  up  the  intense  light 
and  softens  it  by  diffusion.  The 
prismatic  ribs  refract  and  direct 
the  diffused  light  at  angles  which 
cross  each  other  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  the  bowl,  thus  reducing  the 
apparent  brilliancy  and  permitting 
the  use  of  thinner  glass  than  other- 
wise would  be  required,  which 
naturally  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  unit. 

The  Hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  while  seemingly 
unimportant,  has  a  highly 
valuable  function  to  perform.  A 
current  of  air  drawn  up  through 
the  hole  cools  the  lamp,  thereby 
increasing  its  life  to  the  maximum, 
and  carries  with  it  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dust  which  would 
otherwise  settle  in  the  bowl.  This 
feature  added  to  the  general  venti- 
lation, and  the  reflector  broadly 
covering  the  glass  bowl,  results  in 
a  lower  drop  in  efficiency  than 
other  lighting  fixtures. 


More  tlian  600,000  Brascolites  are  installed  in  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Coimtries — and  are  giving  a  service  that  has  made  and  keeps 
Brascolite  the  largest-selling  lighting  fixture  in  the  world. 

15,000  Electrical  Dealers  sell  Brascolites.  Our  Engineering  Department 
will  gladly  make  calculation  of  your  needs  or  give*  helpful  advice  concern- 
ing your  requirements. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  DIVISION 

of  the  St.  Louis  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fixtures 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Hudion  Terminal  Land  Title  BIdg.  Lick  BIdg. 

Chicago  Boston  Cincinnati 

The  Temple  Old  Soath  BIdg.  Johnston  BIdg. 

Canadian  Distribntors:  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 

MORE   THAN    600,000  NOW    IN    USE 


Minneapolis 

Plymouth  BIdg. 

.Atlanta 

Candler  CIds 
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for  the  odors,  but  these  gallant  gentlemen  ap- 
pear to  be  otherwise  engaged.     As  w^e  read: 

The  smell  is  appaUing.  The  meat 
market  must  be  seen  and  smelled  to  be 
appreciated.  The  burly  butchers  are  al- 
most hidden  from  \-iew  by  the  swarms  of 
flies.  Not  the  smallest  effort  appears  to 
have  been  made  toward  sanitation.  The 
two  types  of  citizenry  which  one  is  most 
apt  to  remember  are  the  policeman  and 
the  General.  The  poUcjeraan  of  Haiti  is 
met  with  ever^'where.  The  poHce  are 
merely  soldiers  of  the  unpaid  army  assigned 
to  police  duty.  They  are  not  only  ex- 
pected to  maintain  public  order,  but  to 
maintain  themselves  as  Avell,  which  they  do 
by  "lifting"  a  little  here  and  there  where  it 
will  not  be  missed,  or  from  those  who  dare 
not  protest.  They  are  drest  in  dingy  blue- 
cotton  uniforms  with  a  battered  cap  pulled 
down  low  over  bullet-shaped  heads.  One 
finds  many  primitive  types  among  the 
Haitian^— coarse,  black  faces  with  cruel 
animal  mouths  and  hea-vy  lips,  without  any 
of  the  fine  touches  of  civilization  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  in  our  black  neigh- 
bors. It  would  seem  as  tho  the  lowest  and 
irfost  cruel  of  the  Haitians  are  chosen  for 
police  duty.  The  most  important  part  of 
a  poUceman's  equipment  is  a  three-foot, 
iron-shod  club  of  cocomacaque,  a  peculiar 
tough,  hard  wood,  resembling  somewhat 
bamboo,  except  that  instead  of  being  hol- 
low it  is  solid.  The  policeman  here  never 
thinks  of  making  an  arrest  until  he  has  first 
beaten  his  prisoner  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. It  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  or  three 
policemen  lambasting  one  poor  prisoner, 
\Yho,  as  likely  as  not,  is  entirely  innocent  cf 
the  charge  of  which  he  has  been  accused. 
Petty  thieving  is  most  common.  It  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  in  the  market-place 
to  see  some  wild-eyed  country  negro  fleeirg 
madly  and  dodging  round  and  behind  the 
booths,  followed  by  a  string  of  murderor.s 
poUcemen  intent  not  so  much  on  maintain- 
ing order  as  in  showing  their  skill  with  their 
cocomacaque  clubs.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  clubbing  a  negro  can  stand.  A  Hr.i- 
tian  win  get  up  and  hobble  off  apparently 
not  much  the  worse  for  wear  after  receiving 
a  drubbing  which  would  have  kiUed  a  white 
man  outright. 

Military  service  in  Haiti  is  compulson,-. 
The  pay  for  .the  soldiers  trickles  dowui 
through  military  channels,  colonel  to  major 
to  captain,  in  a  gradually  dirninisEing  col- 
umn, and  disappears  altogether  long  before 
it  reaches  the  common  soldier.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  soldiers  begging 
and  soliciting  money  in  the  streets,  and 
when  one  -visits  the  President's  palace  the 
entire  body-guard  lines  up  with  hands  out- 
stretched, begging  for  coppers. 

The  Generals  of  Haiti,  are  worthy  of  a 
chapter  to  themselves.  "General"  among 
them  is  a  title  conferred  for  any  sort  of 
ser\ace  to  the  state  or  to  a  political  party 
at  the  moment  in  power,  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  bearer  of  this  title 
has  had  any  military  experiences  whatever. 
However,  as  soon  as  some  big  black  poli- 
tician receives  his  title  he  immediately  buys 
himself  a  uniform  of  whatever  color  and 
style  his  fancy  may  dictate,  to  which  he 
adds  a  collection  of  all  sorts  and  kiflds  of 
medals.  Thus  arrayed,  he  mounts  himself 
on  one  of  the  diminutive  ponies  of  the  island 
and  rides  around  in  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor. The  General  shows  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  military  reviews  which  happen 
often  in  Port  au  Prince.  Here  he  gallops 
around  the  parade-ground  and  shouts  orders 
to  the  soldiers,  to  his  fellow  generals,  to  the 
band,  and  to  the  admiring  spectators, 
burying  himself  with  dust  and  glorj'. 
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uUl  1919,  by  The  Goodyoar  Tire  ,1-  Rubber  Co. 


Think  What  the  Tu/^e  Has  to  Do 


ALMOST  everyone  knows,   now, 
that  Goodyear  Cords  are  the  first 
choice  of  the  race  driver. 

For  all  important  track  records,  from 
one  mile  .to  six  hundred  miles,  have 
been  established  by  cars  shod  with 
Goodyear  Tires. 

But  we  wonder  how  many  people 
realize  that  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  endorsements  possible  for 
Goodyear  Tubes? 


No  tire,  not  even  a  Goodyear  Cord, 
could  stand  the  terrific  punishment 
inflicted  by  scorching  speed  unless  the 
tube  which  it  enclosed  was  irreproach- 
ably made. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are 
made  of  purest  rubber  —  grey  gum 
strips  hui/i  up  layer-upon-layer  many 
plies  thick,  then  welded  inseparably 
together  into  an  integral  mass. 


They  are  of  even  heavier  construction 
than  usually  used  in  racing  tires. 

Because  of  their  longer  life  and  their 
unfailing  retention  of  air,  they  undeni- 
ably do  give  much  protection  to  casinjs. 

This  being  true,  isn't  it  essential  that 
your  tires  have  the  benefit  of  the 
finest  tubes  you  can  buyi* 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than 
any  other  kind. 


AKRON 
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Drivimg-at^he  Wheel 
and  near  the  Rim 

It  is  an  elemental  rule  of  engineer- 
ing to  apply  power  at  the  wheel  and 
near  the  rim. 

Because  Torbensen  Drive  obeys 
this  rule,  it  delivers  great  power  to 
rear  wheels — a  tugging  power  which 
is  best  demonstrated  in  hard  going 
and  on  hills  with  heavy  loads. 

Engine  power  is  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  resultant  saving 
of  gas  and  oil. 

That  Torbensen  efficiency  is  gen- 
erally recognized  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  more  Torbensens  are  in 
service  than  any  other  type  of  truck 
rear  axle. 

THE    TORBENSEN  AXLE    CO.,    Cleveland.   Ohio 
Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 


POWRLOK 

'More  than  a  differential^ 

Prevents  stalling  or^ 
\skidding  provided , 

either  rear    ' 

,  wheel  has^ 
.traction/ 


Largest  Builder  in  the  Jibrld  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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UTRECHT,  CITY  OF  ASSOCIATIONS, 

WHERE  THE  EX-KAISER  HAS 

BOUGHT  A  HOUSE 


THE  former  German  Emperor,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Utrecht,  Holland,  has 
purchased  a  house  near  that  historic  town, 
where,  in  the  future,  he  expects  to  make  his 
home.  The  place  is  but  five  miles  from 
Amerongen,  where  the  ex-Kaiser  has  made 
his  home  with  a  Dutch  nobleman  since  he 
took  refuge  in  that  region.  The  house  itself 
was  pm-chased  from  the  Baroness  de  Beau- 
fort and  is,  no  doubt,  surmises  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  "an  attractive  countrj-  estate, 
But  possibly  a  humble  dwelling  for  one 
accustomed  to  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin, 
to  Potsdam  and  its  en\aronment."  How- 
ever, the  chief  featiu-e  of  interest  about  this 
new  home  of  the  man  who  a  few  years  ago 
(b-eamed  of  ruUug  the  proposed  great  Empire 
of  Mitteleuropa,  we  are  told,  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  house  the  ex-Kaiser  has  pur- 
chased to  Utrecht.     As  we  read: 

It  was  in  the  famous  peace  concluded 
there  in  1713  that  the  ex-Emperor's  an- 
cestor, the  elector  Frederick  of  Branden- 
burg, received  acknowledgment  from  the 
leading  Em-opean  Powers  of  his  title  of 
King  of  Pi-ussia  that  he  had  assumed  twelve 
years  before  that  time.  It  was  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  that  the  Hohenzollerns  were  first 
really  established  in  royal  rank.  iTheir  ca- 
reer was  one  of  marked  progress  after  that 
time.  It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  William 
11.,  who  aU  the  conditions  now  indicate 
is  the  last  of  the  line,  should  in  his  retire- 
ment seek  this  home  near  Utrecht. 

Utrecht  is  a  characteristic  Diitch  city 
Wi'ih  a  population  exceeding  120,000,  pitu- 
at  d  twcntj'-two  miles  southeast  of  Am- 
sttrdam  where  the  old  Rhine  separates 
from  the  canalized  Vecht,  and  has  the  ac- 
customed Dutch  feature  of  canals  crossing 
the  city.  The  Dutch  pronounce  it  Utreckt. 
It  has  two  medieval  cathedrals  of  great  in- 
terest and  a  famous  university. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  number  of  international 
treaties  later  concluded,  ])ut  an  end  to  the 
long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  involved. 
It  was  one  of  the  periodic  settlements  of 
European  affairs  following  the  great  wars 
that  had  convulsed  the  Continent,  occupy- 
ing a  midway  i)osition  between  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  that  settled  tlie  Thu-ty 
Years'  War,  and  the  Congress  of  Vieima  in 
1815,  that  made  adjustments  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Peace  Treaty  concluded  at  Ver- 
sailles, over  which  the  United  States  Senate 
is  still  haggling,  was  concluded  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  after  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  one  hundi-ed  and  two  years  after  that 
of  Utrecht.  The  peace  of  Utrepht  was 
seventy-five  years  after  thati  of  Westphalia. 

Senator  Ilemy  Cabot  Lodge  made  refer- 
ence to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  his  recent 
speech  respecting  the  pending  Peace  Treaty, 
in  wliich  he  showed  that  a  strong  sentiimnit 
existed  at  that  time  in  favor  of  some  con- 
cert of  great  nations  to  prevent  future  wars. 
The  Senator  seemed  rather  illogieally  to 
consider  that  the  failure  then  to  consum- 
mate a  peace  league  was  a  reason  for  not 
attempting  it  now. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht  practically  brought 
the  royal  house  of  Prussia,  that  became  the 
imperial  house  of  Germany,  into  being. 
Also  by  its  decree  the  Duke  of  Savoy  be- 


came a  king,  and  thus  the  royal  house  now 
ruling  in  Italy  had  its  origin.  By  these 
acts  the  beginning  was  made  by  which 
Germany  and  Italy  each,  about  150  years 
later,  became  united  countries,  and  the 
unification  of  Germany  led  to  the  war  just 
ended. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  wars 
preceding  this  peace  some  of  the  German 
states,  notably  Cologne,  equivalent  to  what 
is  now  the  Rhine  pro\dnce,  and  Bavaria, 
fought  with  France  against  Prussia  that 
was  allied  with  England. 

Another  notable  thing  about  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  is  that  Great  Britain  gained 
more  than  any  other  nation  signatory  to 
{he  treaty  and  still  holds  practically  all 
that  was  important  of  what  she  got,  while 
the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty,  in  the 
greater  part,  have  long  ago  been  obliterated. 
According  to  The  Banner: 

Tho  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  made  a  king, 
the  House  of  Savoy  to-day  rules  all  of  Italy 
except  Savoy;  it  belongs  to  France.  En- 
gland got  from  Spain  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca, and  from  France  Arcadia  (Nova 
Scotia),  Newfoundland,  and  the  Hudson 
Baj'  territorj',  and  from  both  France  and 
Spain  valuable  trading  privileges  in  Africa 
and  Spanish  ^Vmerica. 

Great  Britain  manifested  then,  as  she  has 
afterward,  a  shrewd  insight  into  the  future 
development  of  the  world  and  the  points 
of  vantage  in  building  her  empire. 

The  cession  of  Arcadia  to  France  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  French  population  there 
to  Louisiana,  on  wliich  Longfellow  founded 
the  poem  "Evangeline,"  and  created  an 
element  of  population  in  the  United  States 
of  to-day  in  the  "Cajuns"  on  the  Gulf 
coast. 

The  war  all  came  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  He  was 
a  Bourbon,  the  same  family  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Louis  XIV.  ruled  in  France,  and  it 
was  feared  that  a  possible  unification  of 
France  and  Spain  might  destroy  "the  bal- 
ance of  power."  That  at  least  was  the  os- 
tensible cause.  It  all  reaUy  came  of  the 
fact  that  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  had 
become  a  strong  Power  with  a  notable  ten- 
dency to  imperial  aggrandizement. 

In  the  treaty  of  Uti-echt  pro^visious  were 
made  to  restrain  the  future  ambitions  of 
France,  all  of  which  Napoleon,  less  than  a 
hundred  years  later,  ruthlessly  brushed 
aside. 

Philip  V.  was  permitted  to  reign  as  King 
of  Spain  with  a  rigid  provision  that  the 
thrones  of  the  two  countries  should  ne\'^er 
become  united  in  one  person. 

WiUiam  of  HohenzoUern,  in  this  home  he 
has  purchased  near  Utrecht,  maj'  have 
time  to  reflect  that  in  that  city  206  years 
ago  England,  with  her  Continental  aUies  of 
lesser  strength,  virtually  established  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  gave  his  ancestor 
right  to  call  himself  king  by  forcing  France 
to  acknowledge  him;  that  England  at 
Waterloo  aided  ui  the  restoration  of  Prussia, 
that  France  and  Napoleon  had  practically 
destroy(;d,  and  that  now,  bereft  of  the  titles 
of  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, his  ancestor  attained,  and  an  exile 
from  his  native  land,  England  and  France 
may  not  i)ermit  him  even  to  remain  in 
peace  in  Holland.  He  is  himself  half  En- 
glish, but  he  made  the  mistake  of  antago- 
nizing that  coimtry  and  arousing  its  fears 
and  jealousies.  He  made  the  mistake,  in 
fact,  of  su]) posing  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Hohenzollerns,  who  comparatively 
a  short  time  ago  had  been  only,  electors  of 
Brandenburg,  to  rule  the  earth. 


Be  Guided 

By  This  Shot  Tower 

The  dropping  of  shot  requires 
that  an  absolute  uniformity  of 
temperature  be  maintauied  inr 
side  the  tower. 

The  Winchester  Arms  Compan> 
controls  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  their  tower  at  New  Haven 
because  they  equipped  its  win- 
dows with  Monarch  Metal 
Weather  Strips. 

Be  guided  by  this  shot  tower. 

With  Monarch  Strips  capable  of 
regulating  as  delicate  a  heating  ■ 
problem,  as  they  do  in  the  New 
Haven  Shot  Tower,  they  are  cer- 
tainly sure  to  give  you  full  con- 
trol of  your  heating  ,plant — 
whether  in  home,  hospital,  hotel 
or  business  building. 

Monarch  Strips  are  your  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  cold 
and  high  coal  bills.  They  protect 
your  rooms  from  dirt,  noise  and 
germs.  They  are  "loo'Jo  fuel 
conservation,"  according  to  the. 
Government's  Fuel  Administra- 
tion— and  they  hermetically  seal 
heat  inside  where  it  hehnigs,  aiiU 
keep  wind,  rain  and  noise  out-" 
side. 

"MONARCH 

Outstrips  'Em  All" 

They  are  two  ijitvc,  tubular  strips — an 
e.xclusive  Monarch  dosiKii  —  oiu'  strip 
acting  as  a  curved  track  for  the  other — 
with  play  enough  betwet-n  the  two  to 
permit  easy  and  noiseless  operation  ot 
the  window — and  becau.se  of  their  inter- 
locking construction,  acting  as  a  [)erfi-ct 
and  permanent  seal.  Look  up 
"Monarch"  in  the  phonebook,  or  wrin- 
us  for  name  of  our  nearest  repre.sen 
tative.  A  prompt  investigation  will  pa\ 
you  in  coal  and  comfort. 

Monarch  Metal 
Weather  Strip  Co. 

5000  Penrose  Street 
St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Maiiu/actuicrs 

also  of 

Ciisement  Windoic 

Hardware 


MONARCH 

METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 
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All  He  Needs  to  Do 

Why  has  Worm  Drive  been  adopted  by  58.8%  of 
all  truck  builders  listed  as  going  concerns? 

Because  Worm  Drive  resists  W^AR— the  one 
enemy  of  any  form  of  final  drive — and  lubrication 
has  a  lot  to  do  w^ith  it. 


Wear  results  from  the 
following  causes: 

1.  Too  many  moving  parts. 

2.  Weakness  of  parts. 

3.  Incorrect  adjustments. 

4.  Entrance  of  dust,  dirt,  grit  and  other 

abrasives. 

5.  Loosening  of  parts. 

6.  Insufficient  lubrication. 


Worm  Drive  eliminates  the 
first  five  causes  entirely,  thus: 

1.  A  single  reduction  by  worm  and  worm 

wheel — only  four  driving  members. 

2.  Few  parts  mean  ample  strength  in  each. 

3.  No  occasion  for  re-adjustment. 

4.  All  parts  inclosed  in  a  dust-tight,  oil- 

tight  housing. 

5.  The    whole    driving    and    supporting 

mechanism  a  rigid  self-contained  unit. 


The  one  thing  left— lubrication-^is  reduced  to  the 
utmost  simplicity,  a  single  oil-inlet,  and  a  continuous 
flow  of  oil  over  all  working  parts.  All  the  operator 
needs  to  do  is:  "Pour  in  oil  till  it  is  level  with  opening 
and  replace  plug." 


Write  us  for  a  complete  list  of  all  truck-builders  showing  form  of  rear-drive 
used  by  each,  .demonstrating    the   extraordinary   leadership  of  worm-drive. 


THE  TIMKEN- DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 


mFT 


y. 


L-. 
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'ThePlBt'Qn  Ring 

for  All  Emgines 


A  Guarantee  Against 
Motor  Troubles 

Fouled  spark  plugs,  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  reboring  cyl- 
inders—and motor  ills  vanish  when 
ZLLNi<^K[5<Wz  /^  Piston  Rings  are 
installed. 

Six  Point  Circular  Expansion  and 
Zelnicker's  Patented  Right  Angle 
Interlock  prevent  loss  of  compres- 
sion, gas  or  oil  leaking  by  or  passing 
through. 

They  make  snug  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls  with  minimum  friction. 

If  you  would  guard  against  motor 
troubles,  there  is  no  broader  guaran- 
tee given  by  any  manufacturer  than 
that  reproduced  here. 

Consult  your  repair- 
man today.  Ask  any 
owner  using  them.  AU 
are  agreed  on  their  supe- 
rior effectiveness.  For 
all  types  of  engines^ 
from  the  smallest  to  the 
(argest. 

Order  from  Your  Dealet 


PHE    EVER  TIGHT   PISTON 
COMPANY 

SAINT  LOUIS    MO 


RING 


iiminiuniKiimumm-noooctxMtr 


GoarantyBono 

W,  t„.r,nK,    aiNICgS^'"  ^^     Aston  King>  to 

produce  higher  compression,  develop  more   power,  and  use 
fes3  luel  and  lubncaOng  oiJ.  you  lo  be  the  sole  judgA 

We  a-ifl  refund  the  fat!  purchase!  price  to  any  pur- 
chaser upon  the  return  of  the  rin^s  if  they  fail  to  give 
absolute  satrsfaction  aTthin  a  period  of  twelve  montha 
£rotn   date   of  vx&taJlAtion. 


Not. 628.241 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Knockers. — *'  We    have   an   old    family 
knocker  on  our  front  door." 

"  We     have     one     inside/ 
American. 


Baltimore 


Missing  No  Chances. — Policeman — 
(to  prisoner  leaving  dock,  who  has  just 
been  sentenced  to  six  months) — "  Excuse 
me,  but  do  you  want  to  let  your  house?" 
— London  Opinion. 


The  Memory  Lingers. — Two  young  ex- 
service  men  in  Eldorado  are  packing  their 
duds  in  feverish  haste  to  get  off  to  college 
before  dad's  order  of  government  bacon 
arrives. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Those  Girls. — Mayme — "  I  have  so 
many  callers  pestering  the  life  out  of  me  I 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  them  al<L" 

Grayce — "  Why,  how  long  have  you 
been  a  telephone  -  operator?"— Ba^iimorc 
American. 


Disappearing  Type.- — "  Do  you  beMeve 
a  gun  could  be  made  to  shoot  around  a 
corner?" 

"  No,  but  the  sight  of  a  creditor  often 
has  that  effect  upon  a  man." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Laureate  Selected. — "  Who'll  be  the 
poet  to  celebrate  in  deathless  verse  the 
League  of  Na-tions?"  asks  an  exchange. 
Why  not  adopt  Tennyson's  "  Half  a 
league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league  on- 
ward "? — Rochester  Post- Express. 


Wonderful  Gift. — "  Is  our  friend  a  great 
orator?" 

"  A  great  orator?"  repeated  Senator 
Sorghum.  "  Why  he  can  convince  you 
of  something  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  understand  it  himself  !" — Washington 
Star. 


Making  Time. — "  What  was  he  pinched 
for?" 

"  His  father  let  him  use  the  auto  for  an 
hour." 

"  WeU?" 

"  He  tried  to  ride  an  hour  in  fifteeu 
minutes." — Houston  Post. 


Scratch  as  Cats  Can. — Two  cats  were 
about  to  have  a  duel. 

"  Let  us  have  an  understanding  before 
we  begin,"  said  one. 

"  About  what?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Is  it  to  be  a  duel  to  the  death,  or  shall 
we  make  it  the  best  three  lives  out  of 
five?"— Boys'  Life. 


Sad  Thought. — "  I'm  in  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  arresting  the  food -profiteers." 

"Why?  I  should  think  you'd  want 
them  punished." 

"  It  may  be  all  right  to  punish  them,  but 
as  a  consumer  I'm  afraid  they'U  raise 
prices  again  to  get  money  to  pay  their 
fines." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Diflacult. — A  certain  judge,  aft^r  passing 
sentence,  always  gave  advice  to  prisoners. 
Ha\'ing  before  him  a  man  found  guilty  of 
stealing,  he  started  thus: 

"  If  you  want  to  succeed  in  this  world 
you  must  keep  straight.  Now,  do  you 
understand?" 

"  Well,  not  quite,"  said  the  prisoner; 
"  but  if  your  lordship  will  tell  me  how  a 
man  is  to  keep  straight  when  he  is  trjing 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  I  might." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 
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What  Did  He  Say? — Observant  Young- 
STEK — "  Oh,  look  at  that  funny  man, 
mother !  He's  sitting  on  the  pavement 
talkiri'  'to  a  banana-skin  !" — London  Tit- 
Bits. 


Time's  Changes. — Ex-King  "Tino"  is 
anxious  for  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  has 
no  German  sympathies.  We  have  no 
(liiJiculty  in  believing  him — now. — The 
Passing  Show. 


Same  Eflfecl. — "  There  go  two  intoxicat- 
ed men.  Where  do  you  suppose  they  got 
liquor  to  make  them  so  violent?" 

"  It  isn't  liquor;  they're  arguing  about 
the  League  of  Nations." — Chicago  News. 


Same  Feeling. — "Have  you  ever  taken 
a  tail-spin  in  an  airplane?" 

"  No,  but  I've  been  called  upon  un- 
expectedly to  make  a  speech,  and  I  guess 
the  sensation  is  about  the  same." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Progress. — "At  any  rate,  the  war  did 
away  with  the  Teutonic  names  in  the 
comic  supplements." 

'■  That's  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
The  next  war  may  succeed  in  eliminating 
the  supplements." — Life. 


Stratagem. — "  Some  portions  of  yoxix 
last  speech  were  a  trifle  ungrammatical." 

"  Made  'em  that  way  on  pm-pose,"  re- 
])lied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  There  is  no 
]>ossible  advantage  in  being  mistaken  for 
ail  uncompromising  highbrow." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 


A  New  Code. — First  Barber — "  That 
M  as  a  bad  cut  you  gave  that  old  man  while 
shaving  him." 

Second  Barber — "  Oh,  there's  a  reason 
for  it.  I'm  courting  his  maid,  and  that 
cut  will  let  her  know  that  I  can  meet  her 
this  evening." — Dallas  N'ews. 


Tony. — "  Would  you  like  me  to  insert 
a  half-tone  i>icture  of  yourself?"  asked  the 
inler\'iewer. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Ne^vrich. 
'■  r  don't  wish  it  to  look  as  if  the  question 
of  expense  was  considered  in  the  slightest. 
Let  it  bo  a  whole  tone  or  nothing." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Where  Friendship  Ends. — "  It  is  TSTong 
to  envy  any  man  his  prosperitj-." 

"  Of  course,  it  is,"  replied  Cactus  Joe. 
"  But  when  Tarantula  Tim  holds  three 
ace  fulls  in  succession,  we're  entitled  to 
indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of  inquisitiAC- 
ness  about  the  deck  and  the  deal." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 


All  He  Asked.— They  were  standing  out- 
side the  front  door  having  a  final  chat 
after  his  evening  call. 

He  was  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
talking  in  low,  dulcet  tones.  She  was 
listening  and  gazing  up  rapturously  into  his 
eyes. 

Suddenly  she  turned  round.  The  door 
had  opened;  and  there,  just  inside,  stood 
her  father  clad  in  a  dressing-gown. 

"  My  dear  father,"  she  asked,  "  what  is 
the  matter?" 

Her  dear  father  ignored  her  question. 

"  John,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young 
man,  !'  you  know  I've  never  complained 
about  your  staying  late,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  complain  now;  but,  for  goodness'  sake, 
stop  leaning  against  the  bell-push.  Other 
people  want  some  sleep,  even  if  you  don't." 
—  [,<>iu!<)n  Tit-Pits. 
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How  to  Soften 
Your  Beard 

Yet  Avoid  Slow,  Harsh  Ways    „ 

The  Facts  About  Shavaid 

To  men  who  find  shaving  exasperating:,  we  offer  here  a  ne'W  freedom 
A  better,  quicker,  simpler  way  which,  once  tried,  you  w^ill  nevei 
abandon.  And  we  back  our  statements  with  a  Free  Trial  Tube,  so 
that    you    may    be    completely    convinced-     The    coupon    brings    it 


THIS  is  to  urge  you  to  try — toi 
your  own  sake — a  new  shaving 
method.  A  way  which  has 
already  won  the  friendship  of  thousand? 
of  men  the  country  over. 

Your  trial  of  Shavaid,  we  promise, 
will  be  a  revelation.  For  most  men  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  shaving 
would  always  be  a  task. 

Read  here  what 
Shavaid  does;  then 
— if  these  things 
appeal  to  you  —  let 
actual  proof  decide 
whether  you  can  be 
content  with  the  old 
tedious  way. 


Saves  Time 
and  Trouble 

Merely  apply  a 
thin  coat  of  cooling 
Shavaid  to  the  dry 
face.  Then  the 
lather  which  needs 
no  rubbing  in.  Then 
shave  with  real 
comfort. 


Shavaid 

Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply   to  dry    face    before 
the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot  water,  no  "rubbing 
in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  ano 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh    ways    age    the    skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  is  a  cooling,  sooth- 
ing balm. 


More  Than  a  Time  Saver 

Shavaid,  of  course,  appeals  chiefly 
because  it  saves  time.  But  it  does 
more  than  that — it  saves  the  skin. 
While  softening  the  beard  instantly, 
it  also  forms  a  protecting  layer  over 
the  cuticle.  The  skin  remains  firm 
and  smooth. 

The  razor  glides  over  without  pull' 
ing,  without  scraping 
the  skin.  Abrasions 
are  not  so  frequent. 

The  closest  shave 
causes  no  discomfort. 


When  you  use 
Shavaid,  you  can 
discard  .  the  after' 
lotions,  for  the 
sources  of  mistreat' 
ment  are  gone. 

Try  This  Lux- 
ury Shaving 
Method 


No  need  to  copy  the  barber's  prepara- 
tions. He  uses  hot  water,  hot  towels, 
He  rubs  the  lather  in.  Yet,  when  he 
is  through,  there  is  irritation.  So  he 
appHes  lotions. 

Harsh,  harmful  ways  of  treatmg 
the  face  should  be  avoided.  They 
age  the  skin.  Wrinkles  come  too 
early.     The  skin    becomes    leathery 

The  Shavaid  way  is  the 
comfort  way.  It  is  scientific, 
the  result  of  countless  experi- 
ments and  tests. 


The  coupon  be 
low  brings  you  a 
Free  Trial  Tube. 
Send    for    it    now. 

Then  see  if   you    want    to.  adopt 

Shavaid- 

We  are  sure  it  will  delight  you, 
amaze  you,  and  that  you  will  never 
shave  again  without  it. 

And  you  will  tell  your  fnends  of 
this  better  way 

Shavaid,  only  recently  introduced 
nationally,  brought  orders  from 
dealers  everywhere.  Get  it  at 
your  nearest  druggist  for  500  a 
tube 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists— 50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


r 


1^ 


Free  Trial  Tiibe 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  lU. 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 

Name 

Street  Address 

C»fj» State.. 


(2101) 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

September  18. — The  Peace  Treaty  which 
will  be  handed  the  Bulgarian  delegation 
in  Paris  is  made  public  by  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  It  re- 
quires, among  other  things,  that  Bul- 
garia pay  $450,000,000  in  gold  as 
reparation  for  damages;  reduce  her 
army  to  20,000  men ;  surrender  her  war- 
ships and  submarines;  recognize  the 
independence  of  Jugo-Slavia;  and  cede 
western  Thrace  to  the  Allies  for  future 
disposition. 

September  22. — In  response  to  a  request 
by  the  Supreme  Council  some  time  ago, 
Germany  agrees  to  annul  Article  61 
of  her  Constitution,  providing  for 
Austrian  representation  in  the  Germaji 
Reichstag,  and  a  declaration  to  that 
effect  will  be  signed  at  Versailles,  says 
a  Paris  report. 

September  23. — Premier  Paderewski  of 
Poland  appears  before  the  Supreme 
Council  in  Paris  and  demands  that 
Galicia  be  assigned  to  Poland.  Tha 
principal  Powers  propose  that  the  as- 
signment of  this  territory  be  temporary, 
and  that  the  fate  of  Galicia  be  decided 
by  a  plebiscite. 

CENTRAL   POWERS 

September  17. — A  report  from  Budapest 
says  the  Roumanian  Army  has  begun 
to  withdraw  from  that  city,  and  it  is 
believed  the  retirement  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  fortnight. 

September  18. — According  to  a  report  re- 
ceived in  Amsterdam,  the  Communists 
of  Westphalia,  the  Prussian  province 
lying  between  Hanover  and  the  Rhine 
region,  are  planning  a  revolution  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki.  Red  companies  are  now  arm- 
ing themselves  secretly,  it  is  said. 

September  23. — ^Advices  reaching  Geneva 
from  Munich  state  that  a  general  strike 
in  aU  industries  in  Germany,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  German  Army,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  democratic  German 
Government  in  favor  of  a  Communist 
regime  during  the  coming  winter,  were 
decided  upon  at  a  conference  held 
recently  by  Russian  and  German 
revolutionists.  Headquarters  of  the 
movement  are  to  be  established  at 
Leipzic,  it  is  said. 

AFFAIRS   IN   RUSSIA 

September  18. — ^A  London  report  says  that 
the  Polish  forces  in  Russia  have  driven 
the  Bolsheviki  to  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Dvina  River.  On  the  Ukrainian 
front  the  Bolsheviki  have  forced  Gen- 

eral  Petliura  out  of  Dadomysl. 

September  19. — A  Soviet  Government  proc- 
lamation published  at  Petrograd,  ac- 
cording to  Helsingfors  advices,  declares 
a  state  of  siege  in  Moscow,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  Cossack 
troops  south  of  that  city. 

September  20. — ^According  to  reports  re- 
ceived in  Copenhagen  from  Petrograd, 
the  Soviet  of  that  city  has  empowered 
the  people's  commissary  to  begin  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Allies  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  fixt  by  the  Allied 
Powers.  Peace  is  wished  at  any  price 
by  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  the  reports 
declare. 

September  21. — The  Polish  Bureau  •  in 
Bern  announces  that  the  Polish  Arrny 
has  achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Bolsheviki  after  a  ten-day  battle, 
on  the  Dvina  River. 

September  23. — According  to  advices 
reaching  London,  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  makes  a  peace  offer  to 
Ukraine,  on  the  basis  of  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Ukraine  if  that 
nation  will  maintain  neutrality  in  the 
Soviet  struggle  against  Admiral  Kol- 
chak  and  General  Denikine.  
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rjE  who  would  serve  his  fellow  men 
*■  ^  best,  must  not  only  bring  within  the 
reach  of  many  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  knowledge  of  the  classical  and  the 
ability  to  detect  the  coarse,  but  to  possess 
that  which  represents  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  honest  labor  as  a  whole. 

The  Jordan  policy  is  to  build  a  chassis 
of  finished  mechanical  excellence  from 
the  finest  units  produced  by  the  leading 
parts  specialists  of  the  world  and  to  pro- 
vide for  that  chassis  a  series  of  custom 
style  bodies  distinguished  by  line  and 
contour,  color  and  comfort,  permanencv 
and  good  taste. 

In  short,  it  is  the  Jordan  idea  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  have  learned  the  true 
economy  that  lies  in  quality,  and  for 
those  whose  good  taste  forbids  extrava- 
gance, a  motor  car  which  will  command 
respect  because  of  its  essential  goodness 
and  permanent  value. 

The  price  of  a  thing  is  the  amount 
that  we  exchange  for  it,  not  in  money, 
but  in  personal  happiness,  comfort  and 
mental  satisfaction.  The  cheapest  motor 


car,  therefore,  is  net  that  which  sells  for 
the  least,  nor  is  it  that  which  sells  for 
the  most. 

It  is  that  which  best  satisfies  our  sense 
of  color,  gratifies  our  feelings,  does  not 
offend  our  hearing,  possesses  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  individual,  appeases  our 
good  taste,  and  possesses  that  rare  sixth 
sense — balance. 

The  Jordan  ideal  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  self-expression  to  those  who  through 
the  possession  of  inherent  good  taste 
and  experience  have  learned  how  to 
enjoy  the  better  things  of  life. 

True,  there  are  many  who,  possessing 
the  appreciation  of  such  a  product,  can- 
not afford  its  possession. 

Yet  in  this  great  new  world  of  democ- 
racy and  opportunity  it  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  know  that  many  who  aspire  to 
<ts  possession  will  attain  their  goal 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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FOREIGN 

September  18. — According  to  advices  from 
London  the  Attorney-General  of  En- 
gland has  completed  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  former  German 
Emperor.  The  place  for  the  trial  has 
not  yet  been  settled. 

September  19. — The  United  States  State 
Department  repudiates  the  recent  de- 
cree of  the  Mexican  authorities  requir- 
ing Americans  entering  Mexico  to  sign 
affida\its  waiving  the  responsibility 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  entering  the  Tampico 
district  of  Mexico  are  assured  that 
tlaej  will  be  afforded  the  same  protec- 
tion that  anj^  national  in  this  country 
has  while  in  a  foreign  nation. 
According  to  a  German  government 
wireless  report  received  in  London, 
Allied  war-ships  have  left  the  harbor  of 
Fiume  and  have  leveled  their  guns  on 
the  town. 

September  21. — Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  hold- 
ing the  city  of  Fiume  with  20,000  men, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Fiume, 
refuses  to  surrender,  and  is  given  forty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  evacuate  the 
city.  It  is  reported  from  London  that 
a  party  of  American  marines  has  landed 
near  Fiume. 
An  official  wireless  dispatch  from  Berlin 
to  London  says  that  the  Belgian  Am- 
bassador at  The  Hague  has  been  with- 
drawn and  that  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
at  Brussels  has  also  been  recalled.  The 
rupture  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
over  the  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
Scheldt  River  treaty. 

September  22. — The  Italian  Government 
appeals  to  the  Allied  Powers  to  send  an 
Allied  force,  exclusive  of  Italians,  to 
drive  d'Annunzio  out  of  Fiume,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  considered  reliable 
received  in  London. 
King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Belgium  board  the  transport  George 
Washington  for  the  United  States. 

September  23. — Advices  from  Rome  state 
that  Tommaso  Tittoni,  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  resigns  because  of  the  Fiume 
incident.  He  is  reported  not  to  have 
been  in  entire  agreement  with  Premier 
Nitti  over  the  stand  to  be  taken  regard- 
ing the  action  of  d'Annunzio. 

DOMESTIC  ] 

September  17. — At  the  recent  conference 
of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations in  Washington,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  whereby  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  pledge  themselves  to  "stand 
like  a  stone  waU  against  the  radical 
minority  that  are  advocating  Bolshev- 
ism, anarchy,  and  ultra-Socialism." 
The  parade  of  the  First  Division,  headed 
by  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  takes  place  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington, 
amid  the  applause  of  250,000  spectators. 

September  18. — General  Pershing,  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  assembled,  receives 
formal  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  nation 
for  the  services  he  and  his  officers  and 
men  rendered  in  France. 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  twelve  States  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  food  prices  since 
the  time  the  Fair  Price  Food  Committee 
began  their  work. 

Roland  Rohlfs,  in  a  Curtiss  Wasp  tri- 
plane,  equipped  with  a  400  horse-power 
motor,  breaks  all  altitude  records  by 
ascending  to  a  height  of  34,610  feet,  from 
Roosevelt  field  at  Mineola,  New  York. 

Steel  strike  leaders  at  Pittsburg  vote  to 
reject  the  proposal  that  they  postpone 
their  strike,  and  pass  a  motion  to  affirm 
the  original  action  of  the  twenty-four 
international  unions  fixing  September  22 
as  the  day  for  beginning  the  strike. 
September  19. — ^According  to  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor's 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  retail  prices 
of  food  increased  one  per  cent,  in  August 
over  July  and  reached  the  highest 
point  in  the  nation's  history. 

Many  steel- workers  have  already  begun 
to  leave  the  mills  in  anticipation  of  the 
strike  which  has  been  called  for  Sep- 
tember 22. 

Seamen  employed  by  ore-carrying  lake  \ 
vessels  vote  to  walk  out  in  sympathy 
with  the  steel  strike. 
September  20. — The  convention  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America  at 
Cleveland  develops  its  plan  for  the 
nationalization  of  coal-mines,  which 
includes  purchase  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  all  private  mines  and 
also  operation  by  the  Government,  with 
miner  representation  upon  the  bodies 
administering  the  industry  and  fixing 
the  wages  of  employment. 

Elaborate  preparations  for  the  handling 
of  the  impending  steel  strike  are  dis- 
closed by  the  steel  companies  and  the 
public  authorities.  The  preparations, 
it  is  said,  look  to  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  order  to  a 
degree  that  will  mean  the  repression  of 
violence  with  a  vigor  and  promptness 
unusual  in  America  during  the  early 
stages  of  most  industrial  convulsions. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
gives  out  the  details  of  a  plan  to  raise 
§50,000,000  in  this  country  in  the 
interest  of  the  enforcement  of  the  dry 
amendment. 

The  "Committee  of  Forty-eight"  an- 
nounces the  calling  of  a  conference  in 
St.  Louis,  December  9,  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  political 
party  with  the  farm  and  labor  organ- 
izations of  the  country  as  a  basis. 
September  21. — Preliminary  to  the  steel 
strike,  staged  for  midnight,  crowds  of 
potential  strikers  holding  forbidden 
meetings  in  the  Pittsburg  district  are 
broken  up  by  troopers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania constabulary,  sixteen  men 
being  arrested  at  Clairton.  Bricks  and 
"Stones  were  thrown  at  the  troopers  at 
this  place  and  about  twenty  shots  were 
fired  at  them  from  the  crowd. 

Theodore  P.  Shonts,  president  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
of  New  York,  and  well  known  in  rail- 
way circles  throughout  the  country, 
dies  at  his  home  in  that  city. 
September  22. — Workers  in  all  the  steel- 
making  centers  from  Colorado  to 
Pennsylvania  walk  out  in  a  strike. 
From  150,000  to  200,000  men  are  es- 
timated to  have  abandoned  their  jobs 
out  of  a  total  of  500,000  or  600,000 
engaged  in  this  industry. 
September  23. — In  the  first  test  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  fight  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  40  decides  that  its  program  shall 
be  directed  by  Senator  Lodge,  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
leader  of  the  reservationists. 

The  Senate  decides  on  an  inquiry  to 
fix  the  blame  for  the  steel  strike,  and 
to  that  end  summons  E.  H.  Gary, 
head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  head 
of  the  steel  workers'  organization,  to 
appear  in  Washington  before  a  Senate 
committee  authorized  to  investigate. 

Serious  rioting  takes  place  at  Farrell, 
Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the 
steel  strike,  resulting  in  the  killing  of 
one  man  and  the  wounding  of  several 
other  persons. 
The  United  Mine-Workers  of  America, 
in  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pass  a 
resolution  demanding  a  sixty  per  cent, 
increase  in  all  mine-wages,  a  limit  of 
six  hours  upon  the  day's  labor  under- 
ground, a  five-day  week,  and  important 
improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labor. 
It  is  reported  that  if  a  satisfactory  new 
agreement  can  not  be  reached  with  the 
mine-operators  by  November  1  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  all  bituminous  coal-miners 
in  the  United  States  will  automatically 
ensue  on  that  date. 


Which  Kind  of 
A  Pipe-Smoker 
Are  You? 

There's  the  man  who  doesn't  care  what 
kind  of  tobacco  he  smokes  in  his  pipe  just 
so  it  holds  fire  and  makes  rings. 

And  there's  the  man,  minded  to  have  all 
th*re  is  to  smoking,  who  will  fill  his  pipe 
only  with  tobacco  of  real  qualitj'  and  flavor. 

One  takes  what  is  to  be  had  easily 
cheaply;  the  other  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  gets  it. 

The  man  who  insists  upon  having  quality- 
and  flavor  in  his  pipe-tobacco  has  to  pay 
somewhat  more  for  it  nowadays  than  before 
the  War.  That's  true  of  Edgeworth  and  of 
good  tobacco  in  all  forms. 

The  pipe-smoker  determined  to  have  a 
real  smoke  knows  why  he  has  to  pay  more 
for  it.  He  knows  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Law  has  increased  the  tax  from  8  to  18 
cents  per  pound;  that 
leaf  tobacco  has  ad- 
vanced until  it  costs 
between  two  and  three 
times  what  it  did  when 
Edgeworth  could  be 
sold  at  a  profit  for  ten 
J''  ^.  ',rj^  ''^  cents  per  package;  that 
%'j  ,,.       !r'T«i:.8H      tin  and  other  necessary 

packing  materials 
have  virtually 
doubled  in  cost; 
and  that  much 
higher  wages  are 
being  paid  to  la- 
bor all  along  the 
route  from  plant  to 
mouth. 

He  recognizes 
that  he's  Uving  in 
these  times,  not  be- 
fore-the-War  times. 
He's  paying  the  price  of  living  in  enlarged, 
world-wide  conditions,  not  in  conditions 
prevailing  before  the  good  old  United  States 
began  supplying  the  whole  world  with  about 
everything. 

He  realizes  that  other  things  are  costing 
him  a  lot  more  than  his  smoking,  and  he 
needs  the  comfort  of  a  good  smoke  now 
and  then  to  hold  to  his  stride.     • 

A  good  smoke  smooths  away  a  lot  of 
small  worries  and  fits  a  man  to  tackle 
things  as  they  are. 

Provided  it's  the  tobacco  that  absolutely 
suits  his  taste. 

Every  man  knows  what  a  good  smoke  is. 
The  old  pipe,  a  brimming  bowl  of  the  right 
tobacco,  a  few  minutes  of  perfect  comfort. 
If  you  haven't  yet  found  just  the  right 
tobacco,  we  wish  you  would  try  Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth  may  or  may  not  be  just  the 
right  tobacco  for  you,  but  you  can  learn  at 
our  expense. 

Merely  write  upon  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address,  then  that  of  the  dealer  usually 
filling  your  smoking  needs,  and  we  will 
wiUingly  send  you  generous  samples  of 
Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  into  very  thin  slices.  One 
moist,  waferish  slice  rubbed  between  the 
hands  makes  an  average  pipe  load. 

Edgeworth  Readj'-Rubbed  reaches  you 
ready  to  pour  right  from  can  to  pipe.  It 
packs  well  and  burns  evenl.v,  freely. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  witli  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Dynamite  Makes  Fertile 

Fields  of  Swamp 

Land 

'TpHERE  are  over  sixty  million  acres  of  swamp  land 

-*-  in  this  country  which,  by  the  aid  of  dynamite,  can 

be  made  into  the  most  fertile  farm  land.      Along  the 

Mississippi  great  tracts  of  such  land  are  now  being 

reclaimed    by    means  '  of    Levees,     and    ditches 

blasted  with  dynamite.     Land  that  has  been  valued 

in  the  past  at  $10  an  acre  is  now  worth  $300. 

Not  only  swampy  farm  land  but  also  land  situated 
near  great  cities  and  suitable  for  housing  develop- 
ments, for  industrial  plants,  and  many  other 
purposes,  is  reclaimed  quickly  and  cheaply  by 
ditching  with  dynamite. 

A  few  sticks  of  Hercules  Dynamite  properly 

placed  will  blast  a  hundred  feet  of  ditch  in  a 

fraction  of  a   second.       Time  and  again   in 

drainage  work  Hercules  Dynamite  has  proved  to 

^^0^^,^^^     be  infinitely  more  economical 

in  time  and  money  than  hand 

labor  or  machinery. 


Hercules  Dynamite 
has  proved  useful 
for  drainage  \^'ork.  to 

Fanners 
Planters 
County  Agents 
Estate  Owners 
Farmers'  Cooperative 

Associations 
Cranberry  Growers 
Afiricultural  Blasters 
Drainage  Engineers 
Dredging  Contractors 
Drainage    Commissions 
Mosquito  Commissions 
Dock  and  Meadow 

Commissions 
Real  Estate  Develop- 
•    mcnt  Companies 
Country  Clubs 
Golf  Clubs 
Rifle  Clubs 
Varlit  Clubs 
Hunting  Clubs 


When  the  contemplated  work 
warrants  it,  the  Hercules  Powder 
Co.  is  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
any  one  undertaking  drainage 
operations  a  member  of  its  staff 
of  service  men  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  from  any 
standpoint,  write  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  com- 
pany at  Wilrriington,  Del. 


HEJ{f:ULES  POWDEl{^  CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 
San  Fmncisco 
Chattanooga 


St.  Louis 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York  _ 

Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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Experience  has  proven  that  a  motor 
truck  to  be  operated  economically  and 
efficiently  must,  above  everything  else, 
fit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used.  A  misfit  truck  means  not  only 
high  upkeep,  but  an  investment  that 
will  prove  a  liability,  because  either  too 
much  ability  will  be  expected  or  too  lit- 
tle service  will  be  realized.     In  the  first 


ness  would  demand  Of  the  trucks  em- 
ployed. 

A  Size  for  Every  Purpose 

No  matter  what  line  of  business  you 
are  in  or  the  transportation  demands 
and  problems  you  are  up  against,  your 
nearest    Kissel    dealer    can    supply   you 


motor  express,  roadbiiilders,  icontrac- 
tors,  excavators,  municipal  work,  farm- 
ers, maJiufacturers,  wholesalers,  coal 
and  wood  dealers,  etc. 
"H(>avy  Duty"  model  (capacity  8600 
lbs.  including  body) — for  contractors, 
road  builders,  express  and  moving-  com- 
panies that  specialize  on  heavy  haulage 
work.     Its   capacity   and   loading  space 


with  the  proper  size  Kissel  Truck  that 

instance,  the  overload  will  produce  pre-      will   economically   and    efficiently   meet  jg  particularly  suitable  for  work  in  con 

mature  depreciation  and  big  repair  ex-      your  transportation  demands  as  if  that  nection  with  hauling  of  lumber,  stone, 

truck  was  built  to  your  own  brick,    macliinery,   gravel,   cement,   ma- 
specifications,  terials    for    street,    sprinkling,    flushing 

"General    Delivery"     model,     ""*^  oiling. 

(capacitv  2250  lbs.  including    "Goliath"    model    (capacity    11800    lbs. 

body) for      retailers      and     including    body).      A    brute    for    heavy 

merchants  who  want  a  quick    «"o»-k,    a    giant    in    power   and   strength 
deliverv     truck     for     speedy     ^^en    tons    of    dead   weight   are    to    bo 

transported  and  delivered  short  or  long 
distances  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  up 
different  grades — a  truck  strong  and 
capable  for  any  emergency  or  the  heavi- 
est load. 


Kissel  "General  Delivtry" 

pense;  in  the  second  instance,  you  are 
paying  for  excess  capacity  not  utilized. 

The  Results  of  Buying  Adaptable 

Units 

By  purchasing  truck  units  of  the  proper 
size  and  capacity  for  your  requirements, 
the  following  advantages  will  result — 

1 — Lowest  cost  per  ton  mile. 

2 — Low  gasoline  and  oil  consumption. 

3 — Minimum  wear  on  tires. 

4 — Maximum   power   at  minimum   ex- 
pense. 

5 — Most  efficient  operation  of  all  fixed 
or  moving  units. 

G — Minimized   wear   and   depreciation. 

7 — Big  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

8 — Elimination     of     breaks     or     over- 
strain. 

9 — Lowest  service  expense. 
10 — Small     capital     invested     in     parts 

stock. 
The    fact    that    the    Kissel    Motor    Car 
Company     builds     five     different     sized 
trucks,  from  the  "General  Delivery"  }^ 
to  1  ton  to  the  "Goliath"  5-ton  model. 


Uninterrupted  Transportation 
This  Winter 


work   in   city   and    suburban 

districts — for  manufacturers 

and  wholesalers  who  want  a 

light  truck  as  auxiliary  to 
their  heavier  models — for  farmers  who 
want  a  reliable  light  delivery  truck 
equipped  with  a  good  loading  space  and 

ability  to  carry  loads  at  a  good  rate  of    To  carry  out  motor  truck  adaptability 
speed. 

"  General 
Utility" 

model,  (ca- 
pacity 4000 
lbs.  includ- 
ing body) 
d  e  signed 
and  built 
for  delivery 
service  of 
retail  lum- 
ber, furni- 
ture,   hard-  Kissel  "Freighter" 

ware,  soft  drinks,  department  and  .simi-  to  the  Zenith,  insuring  Uninterrupted 
far  stores,  and  in  the  delivery  of  freight,  Transportation  the  year  around,  the 
farm  products,  dairj'  and  milk  products.  ALL-YEAR  Cab  for  Kissel  Trucks  was 
Adaptable  for  pa.ssengcr  and  depot,  originated,  perfected  and  patented.  By 
busses,  drayage  and  transfer  systems,  adding  the  winter  attachments — side. 
It  has  nearly  the  speed  of  the  lighter  door  and  window  attachments,  the  open 
model  with  a  capacity  and  loading  space  cab — standard  equipment  on  the  four 
large  enough  for  largest  Kissel  models,  is  quickly 
ordinary     purposes,    changed  to  an  enclosed  cab,  warm,  dry 

and  comfortable — giving  complete  pro- 
"Freighter"  model  tection  to  drivers  in  the  most  severe 
(capacity  5200  lbs.  winter  weather — removing  the  necessity 
including  body) —  of  layups  on  account  of  storms — increas- 
the  masterpiece  of  ing  the  efficiency  of  drivers  and  re- 
the  2-ton  field  that    ^"Its  for  owners.  .    . 

comes      nearer      in    The    nearest    Kissel    dealer    will    study 
performance      and    your  transportation  requirements  to  in- 
ability to  the  2-ton    '^"^'^  your  getting  the  right  sized  Kissel 
Kisser  "General  Utility"  U.     S.     Army     "A"    Truck,  thereby  reducing  your  transpor- 

insures    a    truck    for   every    purpose,    a     truck  than  any  other  2-ton  truck  on  the     J^^*^^""^  ,*'^Pf  ",^^_^  1^_  ^.l*®  proper  ^ratio  of 
size  for  every  business,   and  is  one  of  "  "^"  '       '' 

the  reasons  why  fleet  owners  are  stand- 
ardizing their  equipment  with  Kissel 
Trucks — they  can  choose  a  different 
sized  Kissel  model  for  each  unit  of  the 
fleet  to  fit  different  requirements. 
In  other  words — it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  standardize  on  the  jjroper  size  model 
as  it  is  to  standardize  on  one  make. 
Therefore  fleet  owners  realize  that  dif- 
ferent sized  models  of  the  same  make 
is  the  height  of  fleet  efficiency  and 
economy. 

"Way  back  in  1906  we  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  building  the  proper  size  trucks 
to  fit  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
purchased.  To  do  this  successfully  our 
designers  and  engineers  studied  the 
different  requirements  each  line  of  busi- 


market.     The    ideal    truck    for    trans-    goods  hauled  and  miles  covered.    Speci- 
portation  and  express  companies,  rural    fications,  price,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 
*^  ^ -----  ^__     Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  Hartford,  Wis. 


U.  S.  A. 


Kistel  "Heavy  Duty 
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The  Public 
noo'  Biitding,i 
of  Burlington,  Vt. 


URLINGTON,  VT.,  is  noted  for  the  un- 
usually high  character  of  its  Public  Schools.  They 
are  not  only  representative  of  the  very  best  in  educa- 
tional practices,  but  are  models  of  School  Hygiene. 

Every  school  building  in  Burlington  is  equipped  with 

'ervice 

PAPER  TOWELS  i  TOILET  PAPER 

;**ONIWON  SERVICE"  is  the  Toilet  Room  equipment  that 
Automatically  serves  high  quality  Paper  Towels  and  loilet  Paper 
' — protects  your  health  because  the  cabinets  protect  the  paper 
and  towels  from  dust  and  germs,  and  gives  you  individual  ser- 
vice—paper and  towels  that  no  one  else  has  handled. 

And  besides  being  the  most  Sanitary  and  Satisfactory  toilet  room  service, 
"ONLIWON"  SAVES  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  per  user  per  year. 

The  Automatic  ONLIWON  Paper  Towel 
Service  provides  an  individual  paper  towel, 
cloth-like  in  feel  and  results,  a  towel  that  no 
one  has  handled.  There  are  no  knobs  to  be 
turned,  no  levers  or  buttons  to  be  pressed  by 
anyone— notliing  but  the  towel  itself  for  wet 
hands  to  touch. 

The  Automatic  ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper 

Service  is  known  as  ONLIWON  HYGIENE 
—the  patented  method  of  distribution  that  keeps 
the  paper  under  lock  and  key — serves  just  two 
sheets  at  a  time  and  is  never  out  of  order. 

ONLIWON  SERVICE  is  the  ideal  System 

for  Schools,  Colleges,  Hotels,  Hospitals  or 
Business  Institutions — just  as  efficient  whether 
the  toilet  is  used  by  two  or  two  thousand. 

FREE  OFFER  TO  BUILDING  MANAGERS  AND  EXECU- 
TIVES: Send  for  Booklet  "ONLiWON  and  the  Dollar  Bill."  It 
gives  PROOF  of  the  economv  of  ONLIWON  SYSTEM.  We  will 
include  FREE  samples  of  ONLIWON  PAPER  TOWELS. 

The  A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  ONLIWON  Toilet 
Paper  Cabinet 


The  hand  touches  only  one 
"Onliivon"  towel  at  a  time. 


ALBANIA 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

to  give  precise  statistics  .  .  .  but  one  may 
say,  without  departing  from  the  truth,  thai 
in  the  regions  ceded  to  the  above-mentioned 
states  the  Albanian  population  forms  a 
majority  of  eighty  per  cent,  over  the  Greek 
and  Slav  elements.  In  some  of  these 
regions — as,  for  instance,  in  the  districts  of 
Ipek,  Jakova,  and  Prisrend  in  the  north, 
and  in  that  of  Tchameria  in  the  south — 
the  Slav  and  Greek  elements  form  an 
insignificant  monority." 

INVOKING  AMERICA'S  AID— In  addi- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  territorial  claims 
on  Greece  the  Albanian  delegation  sent 
a  note  to  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau,  wi 
are  advised  by  The  Adriatic  Review,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  if  Albania's 
claims  were  not  admitted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  a  mandate  be  given  to  the  United 
States  to  occupy  and  administer  for  one 
year  the  territorj^  claimed  by  the  Albanians. 
Should  the  Conference  accept  this  proposal, 
the  Albanians  are  willing  that  the  mandate 
be  extended  to  northern  Epirus,  under  con- 
ditions enabling  the  population  to  declare 
its  will  without  restraint.  The  note  of  thv 
Albanian  delegation  to  Premier  Clemenceau 
reads  as  follows: 

"During  the  hearing  the  committee  on 
Greek  claims  gave  us  on  February  27,  \vi' 
received  the  impression  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  proceeding  with 
great  carelessness  in  a  matter  which  \\f 
deem  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  ami 
on  which  depends  the  liberty  or  slavery-  ol 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  brethren. 

"We  have  also  observed  that  the  abovt - 
mentioned  committee  has  been  exclusivel; 
occupied    with    the  Greek  pretensions  ii; 
Albania   and    not    at    all    with    the    just 
Albanian  claims  on  the  province  of  Cham 
eria,  now  under  Greek  occupation. 

"Our  statement  of  rights  is  quite  cl^ar. 
We  are  demanding  only  those  parts  of  our 
southern  territory  wherein  our  people  are 
in  an  enormous  majoritj"  in  the  regions 
we  claim  the  historical,  ethnical,  and 
linguistic  reasons  are  in  our  favor. 

"To  sustain  our  statement,  we  invoke 
before  all,  the  national  sentiments  of  the 
populations  of  the  territories^  that  have 
been  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  Slavs,  and  their  ardent  desire  to  be 
united  with  their  mother  country. 

"If  the  arguments  exposed  before  the 
Conference  may  not  seem  to  carry  suffi- 
cient conviction  in  regard  to  our  rights,  we 
come  before  the  Peace  Conference  in  order 
that  we  may  avert  the  subjection  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  com  patriot  .s 
to  their  neighbors,  to  demand  that  th  ^ 
Conference  should,  with  the  view  of  con- 
ducting a  plebiscite,  confide  to  the  United 
States  of  America  the  mandate  of  occupy- 
ing and  administering  for  a  year  or  two 
the  territories  claimed  by  us — i.e.,  the 
province  of  Chamerisi,  now  occupied  by 
the  Greek  troops,  and  tn»  territories  north 
and  east  of  the  Albanian  state  which  are 
now  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins  and 
the  Serbians  as  thej^  are  indicated  in  our 
memorandum  of  February  12. 

"The  massacres  and  arsons  that  have 
depopulated  the  regions  of  southern 
Albania  (northern  Epirus)  are  quite  nu- 
merous; their  object  was  to  force  a  great 
number  of  our  fellow  countrj-men  to 
migrate  so  that  the  majority  may  be 
shifted  in  favor  of  the  Greeks. 

"In  case  that  our  demand  for  a  ple- 
biscite in  the  territories  we  claim  v^Ul  be 
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Owners  must  reduce  overhead 


Maintenance  costs  for  owners  of  apartments,  stores 
and  offices  are  skyrocketing.  The  increased  cost  of 
labor,  of  coal — of  all  equipment  as  well  as  operation — 
makes  a  reduction  somewhere  or  somehow  impera- 
tive. And  yet  house  and  building  owners  must  get 
a  bigger  return  from  their  property  in  dollars  this 
year  than  ever  before.     For  the  dollar  has  shrunk. 

Raised  rents  mean  trouble.  Yet  if  rents  aren't  raised 
the  owner  loses.  More  money  going  out — ^less  com- 
ing in — the  vicious  circle  of  the  H.  C.  of  L.  How 
can  we  help  solve  the  problem? 


There  is  one  way — the  reduction  of  overhead  ex- 
penses, through  greater  heating  efficiency. 

What  is  the  biggest  expense  an  owner  faces  during 
the  winter.?  Heat.  A  winter  like  two  winters  ago 
with  coal  at  the  price  it  is  now  would  deal  any  owner's 
pocketbook  a  body  blow.  And  even  then  he  prob- 
ably couldn't  keep  his  building  warm  with  a  heating 
system  equipped  with  ordinary  venting  valves— the 
kind  that  won't  let  the  sj'stem  deliver  its  heat  on  the 
coldest  day. 


Hoffman  \^lves 

more  heat  from  less  coal 

Will  cut  down  that  overhead  heating  expense  as  a  knife  cuts  butter.      They 
make  the  whole  heating  plant  a  miser  with  coal  but  a  prodigal   of  heat. 

The  No.  8  Hoffman  Valve  for  return  line  systems  in  big  buildings  guards  the  owner's  coal  pile 
as  the  armor  of  a  battleship  guards  its  engines.  It  gives  hot  radiators  at  low  fuel  cost.  Because 
it  automatically  vents  a//  the  air  and  n//  the  water  and  holds  the  steam  where  it  belongs — in  the 
radiator.  That  means  there  is  no  dead  wall  of  cold  air  to  block  off  heat.  It  means  there  is  no 
troublesome  water  to  cause  banging  and  leaking — the  Hoffman  Valve  takes  care  of  that.  All  the  heat 
— no  leaks — for  less  coal  used.      It  is  non-adjustable — fool  proof — no  tinkering — no  costly  repairs. 


If  your  steam  heating  plant  is  tlie  vapor,  vapor 
vacuum,  modulating:  or  vacuum  system, 
Hoffmanize  it  with  the  No.  8  Hoffman  Return 
Line  Valves  as  illustrated  above.  Leave  the  valves 
in  all  winter.  T/ien — or  any  time  •n.vithin  fi've 
years  from  then — if  you  aren't  utterly  satisfied 
that  they've  solved  your  heating'  worries  and 
saved  you  money,  refer  to  your  unqualified 
Hoffman  Guarantee. 


The  Valves  will  give  you  maximum  fuel  effi- 
ciency at  low  cost.  They  will  cut  your  over- 
head on  heating  to  the  bone.  There's  still 
time  to  install  them  before  the  grip  of  winter 
sets  in.  Call  uj)  your  architect,  engineer  or 
heating  contractor  and  see  what  he  says  about 
them.  And  do  it  today — before  coal  goes  up 
any  more. 


But  njohethcr  yon  are  the  o--i./ier  of  a  large  or  small  huilJiiii^,  ivliate'ver  the  type 
of  system  as  long  as  it'' s  steam — thtir  is  a  particular  Hoffman  Valfe  for  your 
system.  M^rite  to  our  Nenv  York  office  Jor  our  booklet,  **More  Heat  From  Less 
Coal.  "  Written  in  non-technical  terms,  it  tells  ahout  all  your  heating  troubles  ami 
honv  Hofftnans  can  fix  them  forever. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  INC.,  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Los  Angeles 
215  W.  Seventh 
Street 


An  Unqualified  Guurantee 

Tilt  satisfactory  opera!  ion  of  HolYman  \  alvps  is  guaranteed 
for  rivo  years.  If.  for  any  reason,  you  are  dissat.'sfi:  d,  new 
valves  will  be  furnislied  or  your  money  returned,  whichever 
j'OU  prefer — wi'Jiont  r;iiihhlins. 


Chicago 
130  N.  WelU 
Street 


.^» 
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Huyler's  Assorted  Caramels 

The  most  delicious  flavor  too  often  re 
peted  loses  its  zest.  But  there  is  never  this 
danger  with  Huylcrs.  The  choice  of  candies 
offered  is  so  varied  that  it  will  sharpen  the 
most  jaded  candy  appetite. 

We  recommend  our  assorted  caramels. 
They  were  the  "treat"  of  your  childhood — 
you  will  find  them  unchanged  today. 


,      ^  ,.  'NEWYORK 

67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada -many  agencies:  fectortjand  store  inToront<|, 
Prices  Hig'her  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


Karde^g 

■    ^CARDS   IN    SICHT^#^^ 


Capacity    lOno   to 
l,OOo,OwO  or  more^ 


Every  card  in 
plain  sight  for 
ineta  n.  t  rcf. 
erencc. 


Your  Records 

QyicK'In  Sight  ^Durable 

THE  effort  to  make  card  records  visibh  has  been  solved  by 
the  KARDEX.    KARDEX  Steel  Cabinets  with  capacity  from 
one  thousand  expanding  to  a  million  or  more  cards,  is  perhaps 
the  moot  remarkable  among  all  the  new  office  betterments. 

Every  card  in  a  KARDEX  frarrte  gives  you  information  in  sigh  t 
— no  f-mbling — no  hunting  for  lost  cards — .  o 
misplaced  information.  Colored  cards  and  col- 
ored guides — always  in  sight — make  wonder- 
ful classification  possible.  With  KARDEX, 
One  Girl  Does  the  Work  of  Four. 

Exclusive  Features 

This  new  system  would  not  nrfan  so 
much  were  it  not  for  the  exclusive  KARDEX 
features.  Steel  cabinets  are  fire-resisting  an  1 
have  Yale  locks.  The  frames  pull  out  quietly 
and  smoothly.  There  is  quality  in  construc- 
tion of  KARDEX  that  means  durability. 

Write  For  Kardex  Book 

Use  your  old  cards  or  new  ones— 5x3,  6t9, 
8x5,  for  any  requirements  ranging  from  ledter 
to  follow-up  systems,  credits,  costs,  employ- 
ment, etc.  Ask  for  testimonial  folder  and  name 
of  nearest  KARDEX  efficient  expert.  Sample 
of  your  present  records  and  number  handle  1 
will  enable  us  to  give  you  specific  information 
Let  us  send  you  a  KARDEX  information 
blank.    Write  today. 

American   Kardex   Company 

1034  Kardex  Bldg.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Rottiry  Machine  mth  ISO  card  frnma. 
Capdcitu  1000  to  10,000  eu^h. 


accepted  by  the  Peace  Conference  we 
hereby  consent  that  the  mandate,  which 
should  be  given  to  the  same  Power  to 
occupy  and  administer  for  the  period  of 
one  or  two  years,  be  extended  to  the 
territories  of  southern  Albania  which  are 
unjustly  claimed  by  the  Greeks. 

"The  populations  of  all  these  territories 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  express  their 
wishes  over  their  fate  freely  and  without 
any  pressure  from  outside. 

"We  feel  confident  that  the  High 
Assembly  will  not  disregard  such  a  just 
and  legitimate   demand. 

"Signed:  Ttjrkhan." 

A  HISTORICAL  GLANCE  AT  THE 
ALBANIANS  —  It  has  been  noted  above 
that  the  Albanians  are  the  most  ancient 
race  of  Europe  and  have  been  there  from 
time  immemorial,  long  before  the  Greeks 
and  Slavs  came  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula". 
In  a  memorandum  on  Albania,  compiled 
and  signed  by  clergymen  of  the  Albanian 
Orthodox  Churches  of  America  we  read 
that  the  Albanians  are  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Illyrians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Epirotes.  Their  langua^ 
is  the  only  living  specimen  of  the  tongues 
spoken  by  the  aboriginal  Aryan  settlers  of 
southeastern  Europe.  They  are  a  dis- 
tinct race,  with  distinct  national  charac- 
teristics, customs,  and  traditions.  This 
memorandum  proceeds: 

"Placed  in  one  of  the  most  coveted 
spots  of  Europe,  they  had  to  repel  one 
invasion  after  another  and  became  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  a  nation  of  fighters 
par  excellence.  With  their  back  to  their 
bleak  crags  they  fought  against  the  over- 
whelming armies  of  the  Romans,  the 
Goths,  the  Venetians,  the  Slavs,  and  the 
Tiu-ks.  Voiceless  through  the  centuries, 
with  hardly  an  armistice,  with  no  friend 
or  disinterested  protector,  they  somehow 
managed  to  emerge  unbroken  and  un- 
assimilated  upon  the  stage  of  twentieth- 
century  Europe.'  They  refused  to  bow  to 
any  conqueror,  altho  their  numbers  were 
decimated  by  age-long  wars  and  their 
territory,  once  covering  the  whole  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  the  whole  eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  dwindled  to  what  is 
known  to-day  as  Albania.  Under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  they  smashed  the  Persian 
Empire  and  conquered  the  East,  imder 
Pyrrhus  they  defeated  the  proud  legions 
of  Rome,  imder  Seanderbeg  they  humbled 
the  greatest  Sultans  of  Turkey.  Of 
all  the  Balkan  nations,  they  were  the 
last  to  surrender  to  the  Turk,  but  never 
acknowledged  his  rule  and  never  bowed 
to  him.  While  all  the  other  Balkan 
races  were  utterly  crusht,  the  Albanians, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  semi-inde- 
pendent Bushatlis  of  Scutari  and  AU 
Pasha  Tepelen  of  Janina,  still  defied  the 
Tiu-k  early  in  the  nineteenth  centurj% 
The  neighboring  Balkan  races  were  liberat- 
ed one  after  the  other  by  their  Eiu*opean 
protectors,  while  the  Albanians  were  in- 
variably abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Turks." 

THEIR  ALLIANCE  WITH  THE  YOUNG 
TURKS— In  1908  the  Albanians  joined  the 
Young  Turks  and  compelled  Sultan  Ab4ul 
Hamid  to  grant  a  constitution  and  later 
to  abdicate.  But  when  they  found  that 
the  Young  Tm-ks  were  worse  than  the  Old 
Turks  they  rose  against  them  in  1910, 
1911,  and  1912,  defeated  their  armies 
single-handed  in  Kossovo  and  compelled 
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tie  Tiirts  to  grant  autonomy  to  Albania. 
We  read  then: 

'"The  success  of  the  Albanian  revolu- 
tions encouraged  the  Balkan  States  to 
attack  and  defeat  Turkey  in  1912.  The 
Albanians  declared  their  independence  at 
Vallona  on  November  28  of  the  same  year, 
but  that  did  not  save  them  from  invasion 
by  the  Balkan  allies,  who  occupied  all 
Albania  except  Vallona  and  claimed  to 
partition  the  country  among  themselves. 

"The  London  Conference  of  1913, 
which  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  terri- 
torial disputes  arising  out  of  the  Balkan 
wars,  guaranteed  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  Albania,  which  was  placed 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Eiu-ope.  But  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontiers  of  the  new  state  was  in 
reality  a  second  partition,  which  was  the 
more  revolting  in  \dew  of  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Albanians  in  bringing 
about  the  collapse  of  Turkey." 


[ss. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT,  ETC. 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Augiist  24, 
1912.  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  October  1.  1919. 
State  of  New  "iork 
Coiuity  of  New  \ork 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm. 
Neisel,  who,  having  been  duly  svvorii  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubhshers  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowlodse  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circiilation),  etc.,  of  the 
foresaid,  publication  for  the  date  sho^vn  In  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
^4,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Rejulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher,- editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Ptiblisher,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave., 

N.  Y.  City. 

Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods.  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York 

City. 

Managing  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

Business  Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Cuddihy,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Funk,  Wilfred  J.,  and  Scott,  Lida  P.,  as  Trustees 
for  themselves  and  B.  P.  Funk,  354  4th  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Neisel,  William,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Scott,  Uda  P.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gatjes,  or  other  securities  are:     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  hst 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in 
cases  whore  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  \vhom  such  trustee  is 
acti.ig  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  ths  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stocliholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  a'inear  upon  the  books  of  thL> 
company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona-fldo  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

WILLIAM  NEISEL,  Secretary  of  Funk  & 
Waq.valls  Company,   Publisher  and  Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th 
day  of  September,  1919. 
(Seall  RoLLO  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  comxnissioQ  expirtts  March  30,  1920.) 


J\{ore  than  mere  "candy  1 

The  Sampler  contains  assortments  from  ten  famous 
Whitman  packages  of  chocolates  and  confections.  It  sums 
up  the  experience  of  seventy 'seven  years  in  making  superb' 
tive  sweets — and  packed  in  a  box  unique, distinctive, artistic! 
Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere — usually  the  best  drug  stores. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  6?  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Wmk   Pack  ki$  lunch  in  an 


Ct' 


LUNCH 
KIT 


BCiti! 


-^ 


Icy-Hot 
Jar 


Icy-Hot 
Carafe 


IT'S  a  great  satisfaction  to  pack  the 
lunches  the  children  take  to  school       ^bs^^     v 
or  husband  carries  to  work  in  an 
Icy-Hot  Lunch    Kit.     You    know  the   things       'i  ^j 

you  have  prepared  so  carefully  will  taste  as       ,r 
good  as  thouf  h  they  were  eaten  at  home. 

The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  keeps  coffee,  milk  or  soup  steam-       n^^  , 
ing  hot.    The  Lunch  Kit  keeps  food  fresh,  moist,  clean        4 
and  tasteful. 

For  picnics,  motor  rides,  fishing  trips,  for  the  sick 
room  and  for  baby's  milk  at  night  you  will  find  Icy-Hots 
indispensable.     They  have  hundreds  of  other  uses,  in      Look  for  name  "Icy- 
the  home  and  outdoors.  _  f„°;  °llt':"'lft 

Easily  cleaned — absolutely  sanitary.     Protected      can't  supply  you, 
against  breakage — last  a  lifetime.  *<■''<*  his  name.      ,>■ 

'  ^         THE 

Lunch  Kit  Circular  and  Complete  Catalog  FREE.  ^*.'''  ypy  „f-,~ 

Send  coupon  or  postal  today.  ^^*'   LOTTLE  CO 

The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Com  pan v         ^,^'''m  w.  :nd  st .  cm.,  o! 

216  W.  Second  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ^^^^^  j>i..«  «nd  circuit  and  c.tuio.. 

ICV-HOT  keeps  contents  cold  3  days;  hot  for  24  hours.     .^   .  .j,  '  ^""^ 

^""^    Address 
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Count  your  cost 
by  the  work  done 

MEASURE  your  truck  investment  in  work  done.     Re- 
member that  it  is  the  total  mileage  delivered  and  the 
constancy   of    service    that    means  real   economy   in 
transportation. 

In  all  those  businesses  in  which  time  is  a  vital  factor,  where 
delays  and  interruptions  of  service  mean  money  losses,  Pierce- 
Arrows  predominate.  They  not  only  stand  up  for  a  period 
of  years,  but  they  do  not  spend  their  time  in  the  repair  shop. 
You  can  buy  trucks  for  less  money  than  Fierce-Arrows  cost, 
but  Fierce-Arrows  are  the  cheapest  trucks  to  buy.  We  will 
show  you  records  of  actual  performance  in  your  line  which 
prove  it. 

Pierce-Arrow 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  o&  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain ; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


i 


i 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Immediate  Deliveries 
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Symbol 
of  Dependability 

IN  the  vocabulary  of  the  motorist,  the  name 
"Remy"  is  today  a  synonym  for  perfection 
in  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Equipment. 

This  prestige  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
nation-wide  influence  of  Remy  in  the  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  of  the  most  essential 
unit  of  the  modem  motor  car. 

Remy  electrical  systems  in  high-grade  auto- 
mobiles are  daily  justifying  everywhere  their 
right  to  be  called  "Products  of  Constant 
Performance." 

Remy  Electric  Company 

Motor  Equipment  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 

General  Offices  and  Factories:  Anderson,  Indiana 

Tractor  Equipment  Division. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Laboratories! 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION   SYSTEMS 
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Comfort^  rest  and  true  hospitality  lie  straight  ahead— po  pull  the  kj}Ock^r. 


A  living  porch  for  an  Indian  Summer  evening  before 
the  first  chill  wind  drives  us  indoors— a  dining  porch 
for  a  sunny  October  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  in  keeping.  Own  your  own  home— own  it  now^— 
bid  landlords,  janitors  and  "cliff  dwelling'' goodbye. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

to  be  had  in  abundance,  affords  an  all  Vound  building 
material  of  thorough  satisfaction  and  moderate  cost.  More 
particularly  is  it  superior  as  interior  woodwork  because  of 
natural  requisite  qualities  in"taking"stains  (no  raised  grain) 
and  white  enamel  (no  discoloration).  Our  new  folio  of 
home  designs, including  that  shown  above, ^nd  finished 
samples  will  convince  you.  Sent  on  request— write  now 


cArkunsas  Sop  '^ine  Is  Grade  ZK4ark^d  and  Sold  by  Dealers  East  of  theligckies. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  SETS 
NEW  WORLD-RECORDS 

*  '  I  "HE  world's  economic  history  will 
A  probably  never  know  again  such  a 
marvel  as  the  foreign-trade  record  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  five  years,"  says 
the  Boston  News  Bureau,  which  presents  a 
brief  record  of  "our  dramatic  commercial 
activities"  on  the  baSis  of  a  pamphlet 
just  issued  with  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919.  This  pamphlet, 
In  the  course  of  its  100  pages,  includes 
some  275  classifications  of  exports  and  im- 
ports. The  News  Bureau  collates  some  of 
the  most  significant  figures  of  recent  and 
former  years: 

"By  selecting  fifty  items,  equally  divided 
a.mong  exports  and  imports,  and  going 
back  for  a  comparison  with  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  world-war,  it  is 
possible  to  present  a  photographic  sum- 
mary of  the  dramatic  course  our  commerce 
has  recently  taken.  These  leading  items 
constitute  about  90  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
and  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  our  imports. 

"Exprest  in  millions  of  dollars,  the 
record  runs  as  follows  for  our  major  ex- 
ports, many  of  which  show  startling 
changes  from  the  peace-time  normal,  and 
also  in  the  most  recent  figures  some 
notable  tendencies  of  transition  from  war 
back  to  peace.  Incidentally,  the  war- 
time figures  exclude  a  total  trade  of  nearly 
$600,000,000  a  year  that  the  four  Teutonic 
allies  formerly  enjoyed  with  us.  The 
export  comparison  shows: 

War  and  After  War  Peace 

Exports  1919  1918  1917  W4  191S 

Meat  and  dary $1,168  $680  $403  $146  $154 

Iron  and  steel 1,065  1,125  1,134  253  306 

Breadstufts 955  633  589  165  211 

Cotton 863  665  543  610  647 

Oils 406  325  258  162  155 

Cotton  mfs 233  169  136  51  64 

•Tobacco 225  92  76  61  55 

Chemicals 148  180  188  27  27 

Copper 144  269  323  149  143 

Leather 126  59  109  37  42 

Explosives 123  374  803  6  5 

Automobiles 116  110  113  33  31 

Coal 115  121  89  63  68 

•Wood 105  82  63  103  116 

Paper 84  50  43  21  22 

Sugar 82  39  77  2  2 

Elec.  mach'y 81  65  52  25  27 

Fruit  and  nuts 71  34  39  32  37 

Leather  mfs 56  41  45  21  22 

Vegetables 64  27  22  7  7 

Rubber  mfs 44  33  31  11  12 

Agricimpls 43  35  27  32  41 

Zinc 26  34  66  1  2 

Brass 21  61  383  7  9 

Animals 11  22  89  6  7 

Total $6,360    $5^15    $5,706    $2,031    $2,102 

Percent,  all  exports.       89.9       91.0       91.6       87.2       86.6 

•And  manufactures. 

"Of  these  twenty-five  items  twenty 
Bhow  very  marked  changes  from  peace 
time.  Munition  materials  reached  their 
climax  during  the  war;  foodstuffs  and 
fabrics  have  been  reaching  it  since  the 
armistice.  Taking  for  each  of  these 
twenty  the  peak  point  attained  in  the  past 
three  years,  there  results  an  aggregate 
maximum  of  $7,437,000,000  as  contrasted 
with  $1,840,000,000  as  the  average  in 
1914  and  1913,  or  an  expansion  of  more 
than  four  to  one.  No  small  part  of  this 
tremendous  enhancement — more  than  $50 
per  head  of  our  population  in  these  fifty 
items — is,  of  course,  due  to  price  appreciar- 
tion.  But  Europe  has  to  pay  the  price- 
augmented  bill. 

"The  recent  change  in  trend  as  between 
munitions  and  food  or  clothing  material  is 
obvious  from  a  glance  at  the  figures. 
Thus  the  aggregate  for  iron  and  steel, 
explosives,  chemicals,  copper,  brass,  zinc, 
and  animals  (mainly  horses  and  mules) 
bounded  up  from  $449,000,000  in  1914  to 
$2,986,000,000  in  the  1917  fiscal  year,  but 
has  receded  to  $1,538,000,000,  or  barely 


one-half,  in  the  1919  fiscal  period  just 
closed. 

"Lately,  a  war-ravaged  world  has 
turned  to  us  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel. 
Our  exports  of  breadstuffs,  provisions, 
sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables  had  increased 
under  war-demand  from  $352,000,000  to 
$1,130,000,000  between  1914  and  1917. 
Since  the  latter  date  they  have  more  than 
doubled  again,  reaching  the  phenomenal 
total  of  $2,330,000,000,  or  one-third  of 
all  our  total  domestic  exports,  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.  Likewise  our  combined 
sales  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  which 
between  1914  and  1917  increased  from 
$601,000,000  to  $679,000,000,  have  jumped 
to  $1,096,000,000  in  1919.  Our  coal  ex- 
ports at  $115,000,000  are  now  practically 
double  the  peace  total.  Our  sugar  exports 
have  grown  fortyfold. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  our  recent 
imports  has  been  the  increase  in.  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs  from  the  tropics 
and  the  Orient.  Thus,  a  half-dozen  items 
of  this  sort — sugar,  silk,  wool,  fiber, 
rubber,  and  oils — account  in  themselves 
for  $1,290,000,000,  or  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  theu-  peace  average  of  $549,000,000, 
and  now  represent  42  per  cent,  of  all  our 
imports  as  against  29  per  cent,  before  the 
war. 

"The  Orient  has  sent  us  the  past  year, 
in  items  readily  identified  geographically, 
about  $420,000,000  in  silk,  rubber,  fiber, 
and  vegetable  oils;  whUe  Central  and 
South  America  sent  $630,000,000  in  sugar, 
wool,  coffee,  sisal,  and  oil.  Incidentally, 
the  share  of  our  total  imports  coming 
from  Central  and  South  America  and  Asia 
has  risen  since  1914  from  40  per  (^ent.  to 
70  per  cent,  of  all  imports,  while  Europe's 
share  has  dropt  from  47  per  cent,  to  12 
per  cent.  The  rest  of  the  world's  gain  is 
only  from  13  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent.: 


War  and  After  War 

Peace 

Imports 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1914 

ms 

Saiai 

.       $309 

$237 

$231 

$102 

$104 

•SUk 

247 

221 

201 

136 

113 

Wool 

224 

199 

131 

53 

36 

•Fiber 

203 

202 

149 

137 

126 

Rubber 

162 

208 

195 

76 

101 

Chemicals 

150 

152 

125 

88 

94 

Hides  and  skins. . . . 

149 

132 

216 

120 

117 

Oils 

145 

118 

68 

62 

48 

Coffee 

143 

103 

133 

111 

119 

Copper 

115 

122 

127 

65 

61 

•Wood 

92 

96 

93 

62 

6^ 

•Tobacco 

76 

63 

32 

40 

42 

Tin 

74 

85 

57 

39 

63 

Fruit  and  nuts 

68 

77 

58 

63 

43 

Meat  and  dairy . . . . 

60 

39 

19 

39 

15 

Gems 

52 
48 

32 
98 

47 
69 

34 
37 

60 

Breadstuffs 

17 

Paper 

47 

43 

35 

28 

22 

Animals 

41 

22 

17 

25 

10 

Cotton 

38 

36 

40 

19 

23 

Cotton  mfs 

35 
35 

45 
61 

66 
36 

71 
20 

66 

Seeds 

17 

Vegetables 

34 

30 

29 

15 

11 

Iron  and  steel 

24 

25 

28 

32 

34 

Tea 

24 

31 

19 

17 

17 

Total. $2,595    $2,457    $2,201    $1,471    $1,381 

Percent,  all  imps...       83.8       83.4       82.8       77.7       71.8 

"The  character  of  imports  in  which 
notable  increases  have  happened  indicates 
why  the  tariff  is  just  now  so  dormant  an 
issue. 

"While  a  flood  of  food  has  gone  out  from 
America  to  other  shores  recently,  we  have 
also  largely  increased  our  own  imports  of 
food  specialties.  In  provisions,  grain, 
fruits,  vegetables,  sugar,  and  coffee  we 
bought  $663,000,000  worth  the  past  year, 
or  practically  double  the  $333,000,000  of 
1914.  Cuba,  Brazil,  Canada,  Argentina, 
in  meats,  and  Japan,  in  beans  and  otlier 
dry  vegetables,  found  us  a  good  customer. 

"The  great  open  question  now  is  how 
far,  as  suggested  by  a  radical  reduction  in 
July  in  both  food  and  other  products, 
our  exports  will  be  curtailed  in  the  major 
lines  enumerated  above,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  exchange  dislocation  caused  by 
our  previous  trade-exploits  while  our 
imports  are  maintained  or  even  increased." 


Tov^els  Trotn 
SpruceTrees 

Could  Amjthin^ 
Be  Cleaner? 

Ri^t  from  the  heart  of  th« 
great  Northland,  mad* 
from  the  finest  spruce  palp, 
Northern  Fibre  Folded 
Towels  represent  the  last 
word  in  modem,  sanitary 
towel  equipment. 

Faultlessly  clean,  datnty/ 
neat,  these  distinctly  differ- 
ent towels  will  surprise  you 
w-th  their  lasting  strength 
end  soft  absorbativ9 
qualities. 


are  the  ideal  solution  to 
the  towel  problem  for  the 
factory,  office,  store,  hotel 
or  school.  Offering  a  clean, 
individual  towel  for  each 
pair  of  hands  they  hsCve 
that  perfect  sanitation 
which  is  irresistibly 
appealing. 

Special  Offer 

Write  ns  on  your  business  sta^ 
tionery  and  we  ■will  gladly  send 
yon,  gratis,  a  neot  package  of  25 
Korinem  Fibre  Folded  Towels, 
and  le.l  you  where  you  can  sa^ 
cure  a  supply. 


NortKern  Paper  Mills 

Green  Bay  Wisconsin 


Vorthem  Fibre  Folded 
Towih  are  sold  only 
through  legitimate  trad* 
channels. 
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VANITY  HATS 

MAKE  A  MAN 

secure  of  his  appearance.  He  knows  he  looks  his  best. 
The  clean-cut  fine  lines  are  correct.  The  hat  looks 
quality  through  and  through. 

THE  NONAME  HAT  MFG.  CO.,  220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  since  1883 


VAN  I T  Y 


Heat^ur 
Garage  with 


You  know  the  wear  and  tear  on  your   car  from 

starting  it  in  a  cold  garage. 

You  know  the  dangers,  cost  and  inconvenience  of 
make-shift  heating  methods. 

The  WASCO  is  a  specially  designed  hot  water  heating 
system.  Its  automatic  temperature  regulation  means 
attention  but  once  a  day.  Any  handy  man  can  set  up 
WASCO.  No  expensive  steamfitter  necessary  to 
install  it.     Costs  but  a  few  cents  a  day  for  coal. 

Write  for  Handsomely  illustrated  catalog  that  givea 
endorsements  written  by  Users  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  fully  explains  the  fuel  economy  and 
automatic  temperature  regulation  of  WASCQ. 

W,  A.  ScHLEiT  Mfg.  Co.  Inc. 

11  Eastwood  Sta.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Originators    of   special    heating    system    foi    garages,   i 
WASCO  is  also  used  for  heating  offices,  stores,  garages,  etc. 
Some  good  territory  open  for  live  distributors. 


EUROPE  SELLS  AMERICAN  BONDS  IN 
OUR  MARKETS 

Evidence  from  manj'  dealers,  reports 
The  Financial  World,  i)oints  to  the  faet 
that  Eurojie  has  been  marketing  American 
bonds  in  this  country  within  the  past 
months.  Both  Englisli  and  French  bank- 
ing-houses have  offered  large  blocks  of 
railwaj'  and  othta'  bonds  in  blocks  of  .12.50,- 
000  caeh.  Sales  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  on  the  l)asis  of  a  so-called  "seller 
30"  delivery,  which  means  that  the  bonds 
sold  were  offered  by  cable,  and  would  not 
be  delivered  inside  ,of  thirty  days,  as  they 
would  have  to  be  brought  over  by  steamer. 
As  for  the  situation  in  general: 

"The  break  in  French  and  English 
exchange  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
heavy  sales  of  securities  by  foreign  holders 
and  the  raising  of  the  war-prohibition 
against  sale  of  securities  outside  of  Frarro 
and  England  was  another.  The  liquidr,- 
tion  in  bonds  served  to  bring  about  a  rally 
in  French  and  Jjnglish  exchange,  but  unJefs 
some  scheme  of  creating  credits  on  this 
side  for  Europe's  account  is  adopted 
bond  dealers  anticipate  a  continuation  of 
the  selling.  The  sales  last  week  were 
effected  only  at  considerable  concessions 
in  prices  below  the  current  market  levels, 
as  bankers  and  dealers  insisted  that  sizch 
large  amounts  of  bonds  could  not  1  o 
marketed  with  any  profit  except  where  t,he; 
prices  were  two  to  five  points  under  the 
market.  J.  P.  jNIorgan  has  arranged  to 
sail  for  London  on  his  annual  vacation, 
but  it  is  believed  his  a  isit  is  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  P^nglish  and  French  bankers 
with  reference  to  the  exchange  situation 
and  that  he  will  ha^■e  little  time  for  holiday- 
making. 

"The  total  amount  of  bonds  of  American 
origin  which  Europe  has  for  sale  is  not 
known,  l)ut  there  are  large  blocks  of  rail- 
road and  industrial  issues  which  were 
bought  by  wealthy  people  and  large 
estates  which  were  held  all  through  the 
war,  despite  hea^^  selling  that  took  place 
after  England  and  France  got  into  the 
contest." 

RECORD  LOW  RATE  IN  BUSINESS 
MORTALITIES  CONTINUES 

August  did  not  bring  a  new  low  record 
in  the  number  of  commercial  failures,  but 
its  showing  closely  approximated  that  of 
Jidy,  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  in 
the  history'  of  the  country.  Says  Dun's 
Review: 

"With  468  insolvencies  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  banking  and  other 
fiduciary  suspensions  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcies, last  month's  exhibit  betters  that 
of  any  preceding  month  except  July,  when 
only  452  defaults  were  reported,  and  the 
$5,932,393  of  liabilities  in  August,  altho 
about  $400,000  above  those  of  July,  are 
less  than  in  any  other  month  in  nearly 
two  decades.  On  but  half  a  dozen  occa- 
sions since  monthly  returns  were  first 
compiled,  in  fact,  has  so  small  an  indebted- 
ness been  shown,  while  June,  July,  and 
August  of  this  year  are  the  only  months 
in  which  the  number  of  failures  has  fallen 
below  the  500-mark.  When  the  latest 
statement  is  contrasted  with  the  August 
figures  of  earlier  years,  gratifying  improve- 
ment is  seen:  from  the  720  reverses  for 
$7,984,760  of  August,  1918,  which  was  a 
month  of  relatively  moderate  mortality,  a 
falling  off  of  35  per  cent,  in  number  and 
25.7  per  cent,  in  amount  of  liabilities  is 
disclosed,  while  from  the  1,395  insolvencies 
of  August,  1915— the  high  point  for  the 
period  in  number  of  defaults — a  decline  of 
06.5  per  cent,  appears. 

"When  the  August  returns  are  examined 
according  to  occupation,  it  is  seen  that 
133  failures  for  $3,150,514  appear  in  manu- 
facturing lines,  299  for  $2,077,093  among 
traders,  and  36  with  an  inde)>tedness  of 
5^704,786  in  the  class    embracing   agents. 
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brokers,  and  other  concerns  not  properly 
included  in  either  of  the  two  leading  divi- 
sions. The  August  manufacturing  reverses 
contrast  with  139  in  July,  this  year,  and 
197  in  August,  1918,  and  are  actually  the 
smallest  in  number  of  any  month  of  which 
there  is  record;  the  liabilities  are  close  to 
$1,000,000  above  those  of  July,  but  are 
less  than  in  any  other  month  since  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  tho  the  decrease  in  compari- 
son with  August  of  last  year  is  but  moderate. 
With  the  299  insolvencies  for  $2,077,093, 
the  trading  class  discloses  some  ■  increase 
over  Julv,  when  such  defaults,  numbering 
only  280  and  involving  $1,880,664,  es- 
tablished a  new  low  record.  But  except- 
ing July  and  June  of  this  year,  the  number 
of  trading  reverses  shows  reduction  from 
ail  previous  months,  while  the  indebted- 
ness, aside  from  that  of  July,  has  no 
parallel." 

AMERICAN  HIGH  PRICES  ATTRIBUTED 
LARGELY  TO  EXPORT  SALES 

The  wholesale  shipment  abroad  of 
American  products,  according  to  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
present  price  situation.  Increasing  pro- 
duction and  saving,  together  with  the  in- 
vestment of  savings  in  government  bonds, 
are  given  as  the  best  remedy.  The  board, 
while  thus  disposing  of  the  currency  as  the 
cause  of  rising  prices,  "does  not  over- 
look the  important  influence  exerted  by 
credit  expansion."  Dealing  with  the  part 
played  by  exports  in  raising  prices,  the 
board's  report  nms: 

"To  the  extent  that  the  American 
consumer,  or  a  sufficient  percentage  of 
American  consumers,  do  not  voluntarily 
reduce  consumption  by  amounts  sufficient 
to  release  for  the  use  of  the  European 
consumer  the  great  quantities  of  goods 
which  are  being  sent  overseas,  there  results 
in  the  American  market  competition  be- 
tween the  European  demand  and  the 
American  demand,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  is  to  drive  up  prices  and  to  induce 
the  speculation  which  rising  prices  usually 
occasion.  Buying  in  competition  with 
export  demand  undoubtedly  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  rising  prices  in  the  postwar 
period  in  the  United  States.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $7,225,- 
100,000  and  imports  amounted  to  $3,095,- 
900,000,  leaving,  therefore,  an  excess  of 
exports  amounting  to  $4,129,200,000,  as 
against  $2,074,003,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918,  and  $3,630,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917.  It  is  noteworthy  not  only  that  the 
figures  of  our  exports  and  our  net  exports 
for  the  year  1919  are  the  highest  ever 
attained,  but  also  that  the  volume  of  our 
exports  should  with  little  interruption 
show  an  increase  through  the  fiscal  year, 
attaining  its  highest  point  in  June,  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  our  total 
exports  amounted  to  $918,300,000. 

"The  greatest  increase  in  our  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  was  in  the  groups 
'foodstuffs,'  prepared  and  unprepared. 
Exports  in  the'se  groups  showed  an  increase 
in  value  of  over  63  per  cent.  Bacon,  hams, 
and  lard  showed  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  more  than  60  per  cent, 
in  quantity.  The  largest  single  group 
for  both  years,  1918  and  1919,  shows  an 
increase  for  the  latter  year  of  9.1  per 
cent.,  notwithstanding  that  the  item  'ex- 
plosives' showed  a  decrease  of  over 
$250,000,000  in  1919,  as  compared  with 
1918. 

"Whether  our  export  trade  will  keep 
up  anything  like  the  1919  volume  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  (July,  the  first 
month  of  the  year,  shows  a  falling  off  of 
exports  by  $348,169,000)  seems  doubtful, 
but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  will 
maintain  a  volume  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
Dorrnal  ratio  of  our  exports  to  total  pro- 
duction in  prewar  days  that  it  will  be  a 
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Three  Important  Facts  About 


KEYSTONE 

Copper  Steel 
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KB'STONE 

Apollo 

Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  as 
formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  give  unequajed 
service.  Keystone  quality  is  also  supplied 
in  Black  Sheets,  Roobng  Tin  Plates,  etc 
Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Cornices,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cisterns,  Cul- 
verts, Tanks,  F'limes,  and  all  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  This  Company  manufactures 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every  de- 
scription  and    for  every  known  purpose. 


The  Name  is  true,  not  fanci- 
ful, and  states  exactly  the  nature 
of  the  product — high  grade  ^teei 
alloyed  with  copper. 

The  Advantages  are  longer 
life  and  increased  rust-resistance 
for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

The  Cost  is  consistent— it  rep- 
resents no  excessive  premiums,  but  a 
moderate  and  proper  charge  for  the 
manufacture  of  higher  quality  pro- 
ducts, /T^ys^ow^CopperSteel  Black  and 
Galvanized  Sheets,  Formed  Roofing 
and  Siding  Products,  Tin  Plates,  etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

iipiAi 

FOR  YOUR  HOME 

The  Humphrey  I\a3liantftr$  floods  your  room 

with  Radiant  Heat  Rays  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

Effect  Instantaneous  and  Magical 

as  when  you  turn  on  your  light  in  a  dcirk  room 

A   FLAMELESS    GAS    FIRE 

Pure  and   Odorless   as  Electric. 
Keeps  air  fresh  for  breathing.     Saves  hghting  furnace  in  Fall  and  Spnng  and 
great  reduction  in  coal  bill. 

Get  FuU.  Particulars  and  Prices 

General  Gas  Light  Company 

New  York  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  San  Francisco 

Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Chicago         Atlantic  City  Buffalo 
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More  Trucks 


than  Passenger  Cars 
Carry  Fire  Extinguishers 


Because  the  truck  owner 
is  a  business  man 

^  ..  He  regards  the  possible  burning  of  his  prop- 
erty as  a  business  risk  to  be  guarded  against  and 
reahzes  that  insiirarice  Tz^^j^r  covers  full  loss.  He 
would  rather  prevent  the  lo§s  than  collect  the 
insurance.' 

Biit  the  passenger  car  owner 
is  also  a  business  man 

Yet  very  often  he  fails  to  apply  his  business 
trai  ning  to  questions  of  personal  policy.  Often 
he  fails  to  make  a  will.  He  sometimes  boasts  of 
disregarding  doctor's  instructions.  Frequently  he 
carries  inadequate  insurance  and — he  usually  re- 
gards the  possibility  of  a  personal  fire  loss  as  so 
remote  that  he  postpones  the  small  investment 
necessary  to  provide  his  home  and  his  car  with 
first  aid  fire  fighting  equipment. 

And  the  strangest  part  of  it  is 

that  usually  both  truck  and 

car  owner  are  the  same  business  man. 


Note  this  big  advantage  in  the 
Johns-Manville  Fire  Extinguisher 

Can  be  operated  by  anybody,  in  any  position, 
anywhere. 

No  need  to  pump  while  shooting.  Not  only  does 
this  mean  extra  speed  in  putting  the  extinguisher  into 
action  but  also  that  the  no-pumping  feature  allows 
effective  use  on  "hard-to-get-at"  fires.  Behind  the 
range,  under  your  car,  in  cramped  quarters  of  any 
kind,  the  stream  is  discharged  as  easily  as  though  you 
had  plenty  of  elbow  room. 

For  air  pressure  can  be  stored  by  a  few  strokes'of 
the  pump  in  the  seconds  that  it  takes  you  to  get  to 
the  fire.  A  turn  of  the  lever  in  the  nozz!e  releases  the 
liquid  and  from  any   position  and   without  furtlier 


pumping  you  can  deluge  the  fire  with  a  steady,  non- 
pulsating  stream.  Or,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
extinguisher  can  be  operated  by  the  pumping  method 
with  equal  effectiveness. 

Light  enough  for  even  a  child  to  operate  and  so 
simple  in  its  mechanism  as  to  be  proof  against  tlie 
natural  confusion  of  haste  or  fright. 

The  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extinguisher  is 
examined,  approved  and  labeled  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 

Equip  your  car  or  truck  with  the  Johns- 
Manville  Fire  Extinguisher  and  save  15%  on 
cost  of  fire  insurance. 

Price  in  the'United  States:  East  of  Colorado, 
$10.00;  Colorado  and  West,  $10.50.  Dominion 
of  Canada:  East  of  Calgary,  $12.00;  Calgary  and 
West,  $12.50. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,    New  York  City.    10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Look  for  the  Lever    I 
Controlling  the  Stream 


Though  — 


Asbestos 


and  lU  allied  products 

INSULAnON 

CEMENTS 

(Atf/  *M*r  *«i/"  wa/A  Umi-pntJ 

RoonNcs 

thu  fui  do^*  fin  rut/ 

PACKIt^CS 

LININGS 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 


factor  of  moment  in  the  domestie  price 
sitnation  and  in  living  costs. 

"As  long  as  circumstances  make  it 
necessary  or  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  sell  a  large  volume  of  merchandise 
to  Europe  on  credit,  there  must  be  short- 
ages of  supply  in  the  domestic  market  unless 
industry  is  kept  in  a  state  of  high  activity 
and  all  hands  are  at  work  to  increase  out- 
put. Unless  this  is  done,  resulting  shorts 
ages  will  mean  reduced  consumption,  to 
be  met  either  l)y  voluntary  saving  on  tb': 
part  of  the  consumers,  or  compulsory 
saving  through  the  process  of  high  or  even, 
perhaps,  rising  prices. 

"The  whole  situation  is  one  that  can 
be  met,  as  pointed  out  by  the  board  a 
month  ago,  only  if  the  doctrine  'work  and 
save '  is  taken  to  heart  by  e\  ery  class  in  the 
nation  and  made  its  guiding  principle 
until  the  trying  conditions  left  by  the  war 
are  finally  surmounted." 

This  Anew  of  the  situation  has  not  met 
with  the  entire  approval  of  Wall  Street, 
where  the  proposal  to  curtail  our  export 
trade  is  regarded  as  a  "dangerous  experi- 
ment." The  attitude  of  "most  bankers 
and  financiers"  is  thus  presented  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"As  interpreted  by  Wall  Street,  the 
Reserve  Board  appears  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  couptrj-  if 
the  big  export  business  which  tbie  United 
States  has  been  transacting  for  the  last 
five  years  were  to  be  substantially  cur- 
tailed. This  idea,  bankers  and  -others 
interested  in  foreign  trade  say,  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  if  it  were  the  idea  of 
the  Administration,  which  it  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be,  despite  the  Reserve  Board's 
utterances. 

"Bankers  and  other  students  of  the 
situation  insist  that  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  do  an  enormous  foreign 
trade  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  prosperity. 
They  point  out  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  has  been  enormously 
expanded  as  a  result  of  the  war-time 
demand  for  goods,  and  that  if  the  greatly 
increased  plant  capacity  is  to  be  used  as  it 
should  be,  the  country  will  have  to  find 
markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  production. 

"Many  exporters  have  recently  declared 
that  if  the  foreign  exchange  situation  is 
not  speedily  corrected,  they  will  virtually 
be  forced  out  of  business,  and  if  this  hap- 
pens, they  contend,  there  will  be  hard 
times,  for  by  shutting  down  on  exports 
there  will  also  have  to  be  shutting  down 
of  factories  and  resultant  falling  off  in 
employment.  This,  they  say,  will  have 
far-reaching  influences  which  will  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  whole  country. 

"The  Reserve  Board's  attitude  that  the 
Government  should  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  financing  foreign  countries  is 
also  combated  by  bankers,  who  are 
convinced  that  without  government  as- 
sistance nothing  substantial  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  opinion  of  most  bankers 
on  this  subject  is  that  the  Government 
will  have  to  initiate  whatever  action  is 
taken,  and  that  it  Avill  also  have  to  con- 
tribute its  material  financial  support  as 
well  as  its  moral  support. 

"As  for  saying  that  the  American  peoplo 
will  not  be  inclined  to  purchase  govern- 
ment securities  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  trade  with  the  Allied  and  the 
other  European  countries,  financiers  say 
that  if  the  American  people  will  not  buy 
such  securities,  our  whole  foreign  trade 
will  suffer,  for  they  declare  it  to  be  obvi- 
ous that  banks  and  bankers  can  not  extend 
the  long-terra  credits  which  will  be 
necessary." 


Consolation.  —  Aunt  (despondently) — 
"  Well,  I  sha'n't  be  a  nuisance  to  you  very 
much  longer." 

Nephew  (reassuringly) — "  Oh,  don't 
talk  hke  that,  auntie.  I'm  sure  you  will ! " 
The  Passing  Show. 
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^^  Bigger 
than  il/eother 


The  Premier  Overcoat 
of  America 

A  COAT  tKat  every  man  needs  in 
jt\,  i^is  wardrobe.  Once  worn  we 
are  certain  no  other  coat  will  quite 
take  the  place  of  this  Patrick  Product. 

The  fashionable  lines,  the  excellent  tai- 
loring of  Patrick  Greatcoats,  are  as  dis- 
tinctive as  the  famous  north  country 
cloth  of  which  they  are  made. 

There  is  no  other  cloth  just  like  Patrick 
cloth.  It  is  essentially  a  north  country 
fabric,  made  from  the  thick  lon^-fibre 
wool  of  "sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow." 


The  Patrick  label,  whethev 
on  Greatcoat,  Mackinaw, 
Blanket,  Robe,  Sweater, 
Cap  or  Stocking  means  that 
it  is  made  of  pure  lon^-fibre 
wool  from  northern  sheep. 

Two  books:  Our  new  catalog 
contains  many  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children — and  true- 
to-life  Patrick  colors.  "Bi^^er 
Than  Weather,"  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard.    Both  are  free. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Patrick 
Products.  If  he  does  not  carry 
them,  we  will  gladly  direct  you 
to  one  who  does. 

PATRICK-DULUTH 

WOOLEN  MILLS 

No.  1  Ave.  C  Duluth,  Miiai. 


4^  Pure  Northern  U/oof^^rom  Sheep  that  fhriue  in  theSnou/^ 
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HOSIERY 
/SrMEN 
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INTO  Shawknit  hosiery  go 
many  little  niceties  of  work« 
manship  and  material. 
Separately  they  are  of  rela- 
tively  small  importance,  but 
tollectively  they  make  up  the 
difference  between  mediocrity 
«nd  quality. 

SHAW  STOCICING  CO 

jCo-well,  ZMass, 
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When  a  Business  Grows 

A  manufacturer  who  is  enlarging 
his  business  selects  a  bank  with  a 
conception  of  credit  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding  of  national  and  inter- 
national markets. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  is  a  vendor  of  world- 
wide credit.     Through  alliance  with 
great  financial  institutions  of  other 
countries,  we  are  able  to  provide 
customers  with  exact  and 
confidential    information 
essential  to  intelligent 
foreign  expansion. 


NM^IONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Capiiah  Surplus  &  Undivided  Profiis  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Rfnders  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notic* 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications 


"R.  K.  M.,"  Missoula,  Mont. — ^ Please  teU  mt 
■who  the  'Grand  Panjandrum  with  the  little  red 
button  on  top'  was  or  give  me  the  origin  of  the 
expression. " 

According  to  Maria  Edgeworth  the  Gianii 
Panjandrum  originated  with  SamUel  Poote,  the 
English  dramatist.  In  the  second  volume  of  hei 
story  "Harry  and  Lucy,  Coneluded„"  p.  155,  she 
printed  the  following: 

"  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage- 
leaf,  to  make  an  apple  pie ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  great  she-bear,  coming  up  the  street,  pops  its 
head  into  the  shop.  'What I  no  soap?'  So  he 
died,  and  she  very  imprudently  married  the  bar- 
ber, and  there  were  present  the  Picnlnnles,  and 
the  JoblilUes,  and  the  Garyulies,  and  the  Grand 
Panjandrum  himself,  with  the  little  round  button  at 
top,"  etc. 

The  lines  were  produced  at  a  lecture  given  hj 
Charles  Maoklin,  the  actor  (16977-1797)  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  could  repeat  any  thing  by  rote 
after  once  hearing  it.  Samuel  Foote  handed  the 
lines  to  MackUn  as  a  test  and  requested  the  lattei 
to  repeat  them  from  memory. — Notes.and  Queries 
November  16.  1850. 

"A.  C,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "We  have  just 
been  studying  in  the  Khetoric  the  rules  for  word 
division,  i.e.,  the  method  of  dividing  a  word  at  the 
end  of  a  line.  Our  instructor  says  that '  The  New 
Standard '  indicates  the  proper  division  along  with 
the  syllabication.  But  on  looking  up  the  word 
readable,  which  should,  according  to  rule,  be  di- 
vided read-able,  I  find  merely  the  syllabication  in- 
dicated ;  thus,  read'a-ble.  In  fact,  the  hyphen  be- 
tween a  and  ble  might  seem  to  indicate  the  di^uisioD 
reada-ble.     Am  I  wrong  in  my  inference?" 

You  are  not  wrong.  The  word  readable  may  be 
divided  read-a-ble,  for  it  is  a  word  of  three  syDables. 
In  printed  matter  of  narrow  measure  (width),  sucb 
as  a  pocket  dictionary,  the  division  to  which  you 
refer  is  commonly  used.  The  columns  in  this  book 
are  usually  only  one  inch  wide,  so  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  See  the  Vest  Pocket  Standard,  for 
instance,  under  accepta-bility,  accounta-bility, 
adapta-bly,  ajjirma-tive,  ameliora-ble,  etc; 

Your  attention  should,  however,  be  directed  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  schools  of  word  division 
The  flrst,  that  followed  by  printers,  is  arbitrary  in 
its  rulings  and  permits  of  breakmg  a  word  only  OD 
a  suthx  or  on  an  accented  syllable.  This  school 
was  followed  by  the  Editors  of  the  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  as  you  will  see  if  you  wiU  refer  to  page 
xxix,  section  12,  of  the  Introductory  matter  of  that 
work. 

The  second,  the  school  of  which  the  late  P'rO' 
fessor  Francis  A.  March  was  the  leading  exponent 
in  the  V'mted  States,  based  its  divisions  on  pro- 
nunciation and  etymology.  These  divisions  are 
determined  partly  by  physiological  laws  of  motion 
to  produce  pro^-er  sounds,  partly  by  movement  of 
pixrpose  to  bring  out  the  thought.  Applying  this 
system,  such  words  as  active  and  defective  were  di- 
vided act'ive,  defect-ive,  because  pronunciation  and 
etymology  agree.  For  this  reason  it  divided  also 
af-firm-a-tive,  form-al,  less-en.  But  to  represent 
the  correct  pronunciation  m  conformity  with  the 
laws  for  the  use  of  consonants  under  this  system, 
the  followmg  divisions  are  sanctioned — destruc- 
tive, fir-ma-7nent,  les-son,  and  passive,  because  there 
is  no  root  destruct,  no  foimdation  firm'a-ment,  no 
less'on  or  pass'ive  requiring  etymology  to  join 
hands  with  pronunciation.  The  words  express-ive 
and  progress-ive  are  divided  after  the  s  because  we 
have  the  two  familiar  words  express  and  progress. 
Expensive  and  defensive  and  other  words  m  silent 
e,  preceded  by  ns  because  so  pronounced  and  the 
spelling  is  changed  by  the  omission  of  the  silent  e. 
The  position  of  the  stress  m  form'ative  and  forma'" 
tion  differing  is  responsible  for  different  syllabica- 
tion. So  also  m  serv'ile  and  servility.  Such  divi- 
sions  as  practi-cal,  politic-al,  mechan-ic,  polit-ic~ 
etc.,  are  sanctioned  because  words  ending  in  -ic. 
where  the  accent  does  not  change,  take  -al,  and  the 
termination  becomes  -ic-al,  whereas  m  words  end* 
ing  in  -ical,  not  formed  from  ic  +  al,  are  divided 
prac-ti-cal,  etc. 

"M.  D.  H.,"  Hathome,  Mass. — "Kindly  advise 
me  as  to  whether  already  is  correctly  used  for  the 
words  all  ready." 

Although  the  word  already  consists  of  two  ele 
ments,  "all"  and  "ready,"  it  is  not  correctlj 
speUed  with  two  "  I's,"  but  already 
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To  your  hearfs  desire 


IS  it  beauty  you  seek?  And  delightfully  restful 
riding  ?  Would  you  be  fond  of  a  car  sturdily 
free  from  ailments,  and  no  friend  of  repair  shops  ? 
Do  road'Steadiness  and  easy  steering  appeal  to  you  ? 
And  would  you  not  find  a  thrill  of  enjoyment  in 
power  so  flexible  and  mighty  that  with  equal  ease  it 
can  creep  thru  traffic,  reach  racing  speed  with  top 
up  in  twenty  seconds,  and,  from  a  standing  start, 
pass  everything  but  aeroplanes  up  mountain  grades  ? 

If  these  are  your  motor  car  ideals,  you  will  find 
them  to  your  heart's  content  in  the  newest  Winton 
Six,  a  welcome,  amiable,  gratifying  car,  so  unusuaj 
in  character  that  it  stand j  out  distinctly  as  the 
surprise  car  of  19 19. 

May  ^^^e  send  you  literature  ? 

THE  WINTON  COMPANY 

77  BEREA  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O.,  L .  S.  \. 
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The  Power  Behind  Their  Pay 


Keep  wheels  turning  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  men  behind  the  work  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

A  shut-down  through  faulty  operating 
equipment  hurts  production,  it  is  true;  but, 
what  is  more  serious,  it  slows  up  the  working 
force,  the  backbone  of  the  institution. 

Representative  concerns  everywhere  have 
learned  that  the  power  behind  production 
and  good-will  of  the  working  force  is  efficient 
motive  equipment — and  that  is  why  so  many 
are  using  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

You  will  find  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
giving  faithful,  dependable  service  in  all 
sizes  from  1-40  to  50  horsepower — from 
portable  drill  to  big  machine — the  power 
behind  the  work  and  behind  the  pay. 

Twenty-two  years  of  highly  specialized 
motor  experience  is  wrought  into  every 
R&M  Motor.  Whatever  the  motor  need, 
there  is -the  very  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
that  anticipates  and  meets  it. 

Uobbins 
Motors 


For  this  same  dependability  and  satisfac- 
tion, makers  of  the  better  electrically-driven 
devices  equip  their  product  with  R&M 
Motors.  In  this  way  they  match  their  own 
high  manufacturing  standard  with  an 
equally  high  operating  efficiency. 

Thus,  to  be  R&M  equipped  is  a  sign  of 
value  throughout,  whether  the  device  be  a 
vacuum  cleaner  or  washing  machine  for  the 
home,  an  adding  or  mailing  machine  for 
the  office,  a  coflfee  grinder  or  food  chopper 
for  the  store,  or  a  motor-driven  tool  foj 
heavy  work. 

Power  users,  makers  of  motor-driven 
devices,  and  electrical  dealers  find  the  power 
of  service  and  satisfaction  in  the  Robbins 
&  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Spring:field,  Ohio 

For  Tnuenty-tnuo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motorr 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Just  as  strong  and  powerful  as  they  look  —  MACK  Trucks  do  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  and  stand  up  under  it.  That  is  the  real  measure 
of  their  worth. 

That  exphiins  why  fifty  per  cent  of  the  constantly  increasing  MACK  out- 
put is  boujijht  by  people  who  already  own  from  1  to  500  MACK  Trucks. 

it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  examine  the  details  of  mcII  balanced 
design,  perfect  construction  and  flawless  v/orkmauship  that  combine 
to  make  MACK  Trucks  the  deliberaio  choice  of  shippc'rs,  contractors 
and  transportation  experts. 

(;apaciti*es  1  ^  *<>  7*^'   tons  —trailers  to  15  tons.     Catalog  on  request. 
l^TER^ATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK       • 
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Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


A  very  reasonably  priced  car,  yet  one  em- 
bodying pride  of  possession  and  economy 
of  operation  in  a  remarkable  decree. 


nan 


Truly  a  wonderful  example  of  "what  ^reat 
resources  and  efficient  manufacturing  will  do 
toward  enhancing  quality  w^hile  reducing  cost. 


(209) 


BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe   Motor  Corporation,  Limited,.  Brockville,  Ontario 
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STORAGE 

BATTERY 


illard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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Next  Time  Look  for 
That  Trade -Mark " 


44^ 


Your  battery  has  not  'gone  to  pieces,'  it 
has  iust  naturally  reached  the  point  where  any 
batter^  containing  wood  insulation  in  any  form 
must  be  opened  up  and  reinsulated. 

''Don't  blame  the  dealer  or  maker.  You 
can't  be  sure  of  long  life  from  ordinary  insula- 
tion any  more  than  you  can  get  cord-tire  service 
from  an  ox^XxxvAxy  fabric  tire. 

"But  next  time  get  a  battery  with  that  circle 
trade-mark— a  Willard  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation.  It  does  not  contain  wood  insulation 
in  any  form.  It  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  more 
than  repays  you  in  freedom  from  worry. 

"With  reasonable  care  these  batteries  simply 
go  on  giving  perfect  service  until  the  plates  are 
entirely  worn  out — and  even  we  never  realized 
what  tough,  long-lived  plates  a  Willard  has, 
till  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  gave 
them  a  real  chance  to  show  what  they  could  do." 

TVillard  Service 

For  more  complete  information  call  at  nearest  Willard  Service  Station, 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 

miiuiiinil  liinmmuM  Baffimal  ^RV^tt^w  ^"'"""" 
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High-Grade  Motor  Cars 
Are  Delco -Equipped 

THE  makers  of  the 
Oldsmobile,  whose 
policy  is  "Utmost  perform- 
ance guarded  by  utmost 
simplicity,"  have  accordingly 
equipped  this  high-grade 
motor  car  w^ith  Delco  Start- 
ing, Lighting  and  Ignition. 

Delco' s  leadership  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  among  those  who 
know  motor  cars  best  it  has 
resulted  in  the  saying,  "High-grade 
motor  cars  are    Delco -equipped." 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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ARLIN-ROCKWELL  INDUSTRIES 


BallBeadn^ 


Begins  in  the  Cmciblo 


AT  the   Braeburn    Steel   Company,    near   Pittsburgh,    owned   and 
-^J^  operated  by  ourselves,  we  make  the  High-Chrome-High-Carbon 


Steel  for 


Single  Row    ^^""^^...y^    Double  Row 

Annular  Ball  Bearings 


THE  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  secur- 
ing in  the  usual  market  a  steady  supply  of 
bearing  steel  of  unvarying  highest  quality  to 
meet  our  growing  requirements,  determined 
us  to  purchase  the  Braeburn  Steel  Company, 
one  of  the  pioneer  tool  steel  mills  of  the 
country,  which  our  records  showed  had  fur- 
nished the  best  steel  over  a  period  of  years. 
Now,  after  a  year  of  standardization  work, 
we  have  accomplished  for  ourselves  what 
could  not  be  done  for  us — adapted  a  single 
source  of  steel  to  our  entire  requirements, 
eliminating  all  variation  from  our  exacting 
quality  standard  and  insuring  at  all  times 
regularity  and  adequacy  of  supply. 

Thus  in  the  manufacture  of  S  R  B  bear- 
ings we  safeguard  and  co-ordinate  every  step 
of  manufacture  from  the  raw  metals  to  the 
superbly  finished  product  that  is  called  upon 


to  function  with  unfailing  reliability  at  the 
most  critical  load-carrying  friction  points  in 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  and  industrial 
machinery. 

In  our  own  mill  we  are  able  to  specialize  in 
our  bearing  steel  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
done,  assuring  a  correctness  and  uniformity 
of  method  in  the  "heats"  of  the  electric 
furnaces,  the  hammering  and  rolling  of  the 
ingots,  and  finally  the  all-important  process 
of  "annealing,"  for  which  especially  designed 
furnaces  have  been  provided. 

The  S  R  B  mark  on  Ball  Bearings  or 
Taper  Roller  Bearings  is  proof  of  the  most 
highly  specialized  products  of  their  kind.  You 
will  find  them  in  those  motor  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors  whose  names  are  instantly  thought  of 
as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 


/ 


N  our  operations  at  Braeburn'we  have  provided  airtply  increased  capacity 
to  continue  to  supply  the  many  customers nvho  have  lon^  depended  on 
this  mill  for  their  High  Speed  and  other  grades  of  Tool  and  Special  Steels. 


Fully  Equipped  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company  Braeburn  Steel  Company 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Owned  and   Operated  hy 

MARLIN- ROCKWELL 

COR  PORATION 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES  H7    MADISON    AVENUE  NEW    YORK   CITY 
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IVORY  PY^RA-LIN 


THERE  is  exquisite  beauty  in  its  delicate 
Ivory'like  grain  and  color.  There  is 
surpassing  symmetry  in  its  classic  design. 
Its  immaculate  chasteness  is  an  instant 
appeal  to  refinement. 

Our  Du  Barry  design,  to  be  had  at  the 
better  shops,  is  especially  attractive  and 
most  acceptable  as  a  gift.  It  may  be  had 
in  single  pieces  or  complete  sets. 

''Booklet  on  request 

E .  I. du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co. 

PY'RA'UN  DIVISION 
Wilmington  Delaware 

BRANCHES— New  York,  Boston,   Chicago, 
Columbus,   St.  Paul,    San  Francisco 


Mmm^: 
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Makes  Old   Rooms   New! 


There  is  a  lot  of 
satisfaction  in  trans- 
forming the  old,  un- 
attractive walls  and 
ceilings  into  bright, 
cheerful  surround- 
ings with  Cornell- 
Wood-Board. 


You  will  find  Cor- 
nell -  Wood  -  Board 
more  dependable,eco- 
nomical  and  artistic 
than  other  interior 
finishing  materials  for 
your  home,  office, 
store,  garage,  barn  or 
farm  buildings. 


Super-sized  both  sides  (patent  applied  for).  Easy  to 
?J^/  ^?'  ^"^^^"teed  not  to  warp,  crack  or  buckle,  Cornell- 
Wood-Board  resists  heat,  cold  and  moisture,  and  requires 
less  pamt  or  calcimine  than  other  similar  products. 

|4*«.4=^  A  2"'  Department  of  Design  and  Decoration  will  furnish 

A     rCC   ^J^^    ^^"^1  P'3"S  and  Cost  Estimates  on  receipt  of 
dimension  sketch  or  blue  print  giving  exact  location 
sImnTes    ^"^^ipdows.     Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cornfll-Wood-wS 
samples  and  full  information. 

Cornell   Wood   Products   Company 

M»     V    ,    ^  Pr^P*-  "^'  *^®  ^-  State  St.,  Chicago;  III. 

New  York  City       Minneapolis        Atlanta       Denver 


«f-«.      .        K,        r,  FOREIGN  OFFICES: 

WellJnEton,  New  Zealand    Melbourne.  Australia    Joh 


Los  Angele.s 


^^N 


annesburg,  South  Africa 

l-areest  manufacturers  of  wall-board  under  one  roof. 
\-^  "^'"^  ''*  Cornell,  Wis.,  operated  by 

^^/"^  20.000  H.  P.  Water  Power. 


C^i^^^^od-RoiS 


Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilinds  and  Partitions 
Repairs.  Alterations  or  New  Work 
Makes  the  World's  Best  Wall  Board 
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ORY  has  all  the  qualities  that  people  of  refinement  desire 
in  a  soap  for  their  toilet  and  bath. 


It  is  white,  as  a  skin  soap  should  be.  It  is  unscented,  but  is 
faintly  fragrant  with  the  pleasing  natural  odor  of  its  high-grade 
ingredients.  It  is  pure — contains  only  the  choicest  materials, 
which  are  cleansed  and  refined  until  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 
It  is  mild — so  free  from  uncombined  alkali  that  it  feels  grateful 
even  to  the  skin  of  a  baby.  It  makes  a  thick  soft  lather  of 
myriads  of  lively  bubbles — a  lather  that  can  be  rubbed  in  thor- 
oughly without  drying  on  the  skin.  It  rinses  so  easily  and 
completely  that  it  never  leaves  a  trace  of  soapy  stickiness  or  un- 
sightly gloss.      It  floats. 

Can  you  think  of  anything  else  you  would  want  in  your  soap? 


I 


IVORY  SOAR  . 


. . 991^  PURE 


""If'  rLQAt 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  O.;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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TOPICS-OF-THE-  DAY 


THE   STEEL   STRIKE   AS   A   LABOR   CRISIS 


SUSPICIONS  KEEP  CROPPING  OUT  in  the  press 
comment  on  the  steel  strike  that  Samuel  Gompers,  behind 
his  official  indorsement  of  the  strike,  is  reaUy  "fighting 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus"  in  defense  of  the  sanity  and  patriotism 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  vast  and  powerful 
labor  organization  of  which  he 
has  been  the  leader  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  As  many  observers 
see  it,  the  calling  of  the  steel 
strike  at  this  time  reveals  the 
purpose  of  certain  revolutionary 
radicals  to  wrest  control  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  the 
other  moderate-minded  leaders 
and  place  the  Reds  in  the  saddle, 
thus  making  it  "the  first  gun  of 
the  industrial  revolution."  "Is 
the  Federation  to  be  an  instm- 
ment  of  revolutionists,  or  is  it 
not?"  demands  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  pictures  the  na- 
tion waiting  for  the  answer  "in 
no  lenient  mood. ' '  Mr.  Gompers, 
remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune, now  faces  the  supreme  test 
of  his  genius  and  resourcefulness 
if  he  is  to  "steer  a  course  that 
will  at  once  keep  him  dominant 
over  the  more  radical  element 
in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  preserve  to  him  the 
confidence  of  the  American  pub- 
lie  which  he  won  during  this 
country's  period  in  the  war." 
Richard  Spillane,  writing  in 
Commerce  and  Finance,  says  that 
the  grip  of  Mr.  Gompers  on  the  leadership  of  the  Federation  slipt 
during  his  recent  absence  in  Europe,  and  that  the  radical  group 
who  then  seized  virtual  control  was  responsible  for  both  the 
Boston  poUce  strike  and  the  steel  strike.  If  such  a  shift  of 
leadership  has  occurred,  says  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  it 
has  been  accomplished  "without  the  knowledge  of  the  masses  of 
intelligent  workers  who  compose  the  Federation."  Yet  it  can 
hardly  be  denied,  avers  the  Newark  News,  that  "there  is  an  ele- 
ment in  labor  circles  that  wants  the  business,  the  property,  the 
profits,  and  eve-ything  else  but  the  responsibility." 

Public  apprel  ension  of  such  ulterior  motives  may  explain  the 
fact,  noted  in  nany  quarters,  that  this  strike  is  not  a  "popular" 
one.  It  will  fa:l,  says  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield,  because 
it  has  not  the  support  of  public  opinion.  "It  is  foredoomed  to 
railure  because  it  is  tainted  with  the  false  spirit,  the  traitorous 


leadership,  and  the  un-American  doctrines  of  the  I.  W.  W.," 
agrees  the  Buffalo  Commercial.  Its  success,  avers  the  Troy 
Times,  "would  be  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  Bolshe\nsm." 
"It  is  difficult,"  remarks  the  Rochester  Times-Uyiion,  "to  win  a 
strike  without  the  sympathy  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  strikers 

do  not  have  in  this  case."     The 


steel  strike  has  "no  public  sup- 
port," affirms  the  New  York 
World,  which  predicts  that  if  it 
collapses  "there  will  be  few 
mourners  outside  the  coterie  of 
radical  leaders  who  have  set  out 
in  the  spirit  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  estabhsh  their  claim 
of  domination."  "The  plain 
lack  of  hearty  and  general  re- 
sponse by  the  steel  -  w-orkers 
themselvas,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  points  out,  "is  proof 
that  tile  strike  was  not  w^arranted 
and  should  not  have  been  called." 
Those  mills  that  continued  to 
operate  without  interruption, 
despite  the  strike,  we  are  re- 
minded, Avere  manned,  not  by 
strike-breakers,  but  bj'  regular 
employees  who  refused  to  heed 
the  strike  call.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
chairman  of  the  strikers'  com- 
mittee, admitted  to  the  Senate 
investigators  that  only  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  steel  employees 
were  organized,  and  that  the 
strike  movement  was  initiated, 
not  bj'  the  mill-workers  them- 
selves, but  by  labor  -  leaders 
from  the  outside.  An  Indiana  Harbor  dispatch  quotes  a  spokes- 
man of  the  Inland  Steel  Company's  workers  as  declaring  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  that  company's  7,000  employees  were  opposed 
to  the  strike,  which  he  calls  "a  crime  against  the  men  that  toil." 
This  strike,  says  Senator  Kenj'on,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  is  "the  first  skirmish  in  an  industrial  war  in  the 
United  States";  and  the  New  York  Times  agrees  that  "it  is  in- 
dustrial war  in  which  the  leaders  are  radicals,  social  and  industrial 
revolutionaries,  while  their  followers  are  chiefly  the  foreign 
element  among  the  steel-workers,  steeped  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
class  struggle  and  social  overthrow,  ignorant  and  easily  misled." 
It  will  fail,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  because  "its  motive 
is  political;  its  leaders  have  mobilized  industrial  alienism  for  a 
disruptive  purpose;  and  its  purpose  is  un-American."  Moreover, 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reminds  us,  it  occurs  at  a  time  when 
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"emissaries  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  at  work  all  over  the  United 
States,"  and  when  the  country  "is  flooded  as  never  before  with  a 
mass  of  radical  propaganda,  much  of  it  of  a  treasonable  nature." 
Noting  that  the  union  committee  at  Pittsburg  sent  out  its 
call  for  the  nation-^^^de  steel  strike  in  seven  languages,  the 


THE   MODEi;:.    AKRO. 
— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times  Alagazine. 

Cleveland  News,  published  in  one  of  the  centers  of  the  steel 
industry,  remarks:  "The  war  taught  us  something  about  our 
need  of  'one  countr\',  one  language,  one  flag,'  but  we  seem  to  need 
further  lessons."  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  Senator 
Sherman,  of  Illinois,  told  of  receiving  pictures  showing  mobs  of 
striking  foreigners  attacking  Americans  who  desired  to  work  in 
the  steel-mills,  and  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  exclaimed  that 
it  was  "time  for  Americans  to  get  together."  "The  majority  of 
the  strikers,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "are 
not  only  of  foreign  origin,  but  thoy  have  failed  to  become  Amer- 
icanized in  character  or  sentiment."  Fifty  per  cent,  of  these 
foreigners,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  are  Slavs  from  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  this  element  "is  penetrated  with  the  Bol- 
shevik idea."  These  Slavs,  reports  a  Pittsburg  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "constitute  the  backbone  of  the  workers' 
organization."  The  issue,  according  to  this  dispatch,  is  "Amer- 
icanism vs.  Alienism."  Other  correspondents  report  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  English-speaking  steel-workers  were  in  favor  of 
striking  at  this  time,  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  report  that — 

"Almost  without  exception  the  strikers  are  of  a  nomadic 
disposition.  Not  a  single  record  has  been  secured  so  far  to  show 
that  a  single  home-owner  has  gone  on  strike.  We  can  not  find  a 
single  worker  on  strike  who  owns  stock  in  the  corporation." 

Questioned  before  the  Senate  investigating  committee  as  to 
the  part  played  by  foreigners  in  the  steel  strike,  President 
Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  admitted  that 
they  probably  formed  a  majority  of  the  strikers.  But  arguing 
that  this  was  a  situation  for  which  the  mill-owners  had  only 
themselves  to  blame,  he  said: 

"There  was  for  years  a  systematic  effort  to  bring  in  these 
gangs  from  Europe.  There  was  a  systematic  effort  to  eliminate 
Americans.     They  have  a  harvest  to  reap  now." 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  these  foreign  strikers,  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call  says: 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  workers  involved  in  the 
steel  strike  are  of  alien  extraction,  and  the  press  correspondents 
are  emphasizing  this  fact.  The  tendency  has  been  for  the 
American  workers  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  skilled  and 
better  paid  jobs,  leaving  the  unskilled  jobs  to  the  'foreigners.' 
This  situation  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  press  to  spew  its 
venom  on  these  alien  workers.  But  the  press  will  orr.it  to  men- 
tion that  for  many  years  the  steel-masters  stimulated  emigra- 
tion from  southern  Europe  with  the  view  of  keeping  down  wages 
here.  Now  that  the  steelmasters  have  brought  them  here  with 
the  view  of  bearing  down  the  wage-level,  their  press  harpies 
damn  these  workers  for  organizing  to  raise  it." 


Altho  Samuel  Gompers  now  defends  and  supports  the  steel 
strike,  many  observers  beUeve  that  he  considered  it  inexpedient 
and  counseled  against  caUing  it  at  this  time.  Thus  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  dated  a  few  days  after 
the  strike  began,  we  read: 

"Apprehension  over  the  steel  strike  is  apparent  about  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  here.  Some  of  the 
leaders  have  openly  exprest  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  taken  by  the  steel-workers,  while  others  declare  it  a  serious 
mistake. 

"Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Federation,  considers  the 
strike  at  this  time  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  labor,  accord- 
ing to  a  labor-leader  close  to  him.  This  informant  said  Mr. 
Gompers  has  declared  the  strikers  have  walked  into  a  trap  set 
by  capital  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  out  of  it. 

"The  Federation  president  is  quoted  as  having  said  this  was 
the  most  inopportune  time  for  a  strike  of  any  sort.  He  fears, 
it  is  said,  its  effect  on  other  industries." 

"The  authority  and  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gompers  are  at 
stake  in  this  strike,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  which  adds: 
"He  has  no  liking  for  the  revolutionary  element  in  labor;  for 
years  he  has  fought  against  it;  he  has  known  that  the  radicals 
were  all  the  time  seeldng  to  destroj^  him."  "This  strike," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "  has  seemingly  driven 
a  line  of  cleavage  through  the  labor  movement.  We  have  now 
'conservative'  and  'radical'  labor-leaders."  "The  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  American  and  anti-Bolshevik; 
l)ut  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  divided  household, 
in  which  the  destructive  elements  are  gaining  sway,"  affirms  the 
New  York  Tribune.  "Few  strikes  show  more  definitely  the 
clash  of  leadership  between  labor  demagogs  and  labor  states- 
men," remarks  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  charge  of  a  secret  revolutionary  purpose  behind  the 
steel  strilce  hinges  very  largely,  in  the  columns  of  the  dailj^ 
I)ress,  on  the  record  and  doctrines  of  William  Z.  Foster,  who 
is  said  to  be  "the  brains  of  the  whole  campaign  to  unionize  the 
steel  industry."  When  the  strike  began  Mr.  Foster  was  de- 
nounced in  Congress  by  Representative  Cooper,  of  Youngstown, 


COMING  OUT  OF  THE  SMOKE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World.  . 

Ohio,  who  has  been  for  seventeen  years  a  union  man,  a  member 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  By  his  published 
writings,  said  Representative  Cooper,  Foster  "shows  his 
unfitness  as  a  labor-leader  and  disqualifies  himseh'  from  the  name 
of  an  American  citizen  deserving  the  protection  of  the  American 
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flag."  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
William  Z.  Foster  went  to  Europe  in  1911  as  a  representative  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  in  America,  and  on  his 
return  helped  to  found  "the  Syndicalist  League  of  America,"  of 
which  he  was  secretary.  About  this  time,  it  seems,  he  was 
coauthor  with  Earl  C.  Ford  of  a  pamphlet  called  "Syndicalism," 
which  is  now  being  quoted  against  him.  In  this  he  traces  aU 
our  social  inequalities  to  the  wages  system,  which  he  character- 
izes as  "the  most  brazen  and  gigantic  robbery  ever  perpetrated 
since  the  world  began,"  and  which  he  argues  can  only  be  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution.  At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  a  para- 
graph states  that  "the  Syndicalist  League  of  North  America 
is  demonstrating  that  the  American  labor  movement  is  ripe 
for  a  revolution  and  that  the  conservative  forces  opposed  to  this 
revolution  are  seemingly  strong  only  because  they  have  had  no 
opposition."  The  Syndicalist  movement  he  defines  as  "a  labor- 
union  movement,  which,  in  addition  to  fighting  the  every-day 
battles  of  the  working  class,  intends  to  overthrow  capitalism  and 
reorganize  society  in  such  a  manner  that  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  through  the  wages  system  shall  cease."  The  creed  and 
purpose  of  the  syndicalist  he  summarizes  as  follows: 

"The  syndicalist  is  as  ' unscrupulous'  in  his  choice  of  weapons  to 
fight  his  every-day  battles  as  for  his  final  struggle  with  capitalism. 
He  allows  no  considerations  of  'legality,'  religion,  patriotism, 
'honor,'  'duty,'  etc.,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  adoption  of  ef- 
fective tactics.  The  only  sentiment  he  knows  is  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  class." 

Mr.  Gompers  assures  the  Senate  investigating  committee  that 
Mr.  Foster  no  longer  holds  these  syndicalist  views;  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  replying  to  a  question  by  Senator  Kenyon,  charac- 
terized the  pamphlet  as  "graveyard  stuff,"  and  said: 

"A  Mrise  man  changes  his  mind,  a  fool  never.  Foster  isn't  a 
fool.  He  was  absolutely  loyal  dm-ing  the  war,  and  as  head  of  his 
union  rendered  great  service  to  the  United  States.  He  now 
jokes  about  the  views  he  held  in  his  earlier  days." 

Last  week  the  National  Committee  for  Organizing  Steel 
Workers,  of  which  Foster  is  secretary,  replied  to  all  criticisms  by 
adopting  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  him.  The  story  of  Foster's 
later  relations  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  thus 
outlined  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Foster  placed  himself  in  his  present  position  by  ingeniously 
applying  what  he  calls  the  policy  of  'boring  from  within'  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

"He  found,  after  long  experience,  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  can  not  be  destroyed  by  attacks  from  without 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  transforming  it  into  a  revolutionary 
syndicalist  organization  from  within.  He  joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  for  a  long  time  worked  quietly,  unos- 
tentatiously, and  diligently.  His  first  big  job,  a  job  that  drew  the 
attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
was  the  organization  of  the  stock-yards  and  packing-houses  in 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  a  task  which  other  labor  men  had 
found  difficult.  So  energetic  and  capable  an  organizer  did  he 
prove  that  when  Samuel  Gompers  and  other  leaders  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  more  than  a  year  ago  to  discuss  plans  for  organizing 
the  workers  in  the  steel  industry,  Foster  was  among  those  who 
attended  and  was  given  the  post  of  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
committee  to  organize  the  steel-workers 

"When  Mr.  Gompers  made  his  last  trip  to  Europe  and  John 
Fitzpatrick  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  at  work 
on  the  organization  of  the  steel-workers,  Foster  really  became  the 
chief  figure  in  the  organization  campaign.  Like  his  teacher, 
Nikolai  Lenine,  who  ingeniously  took  advantage  of  a  period  of 
great  unrest  and  upheaval  to  propagate  his  ideas  and  carry  out 
his  plans,  Foster  carried  on  feverishly  his  work  of  organization 
and  agitation  in  the  steel  industry.  When  Mr.  Gompers  re- 
turned from  Europe  he  was  confronted  with  an  accomplishment. 
When  Foster  urged  that  the  moment  to  strike  at  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  had  arrived,  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  other 
conservative  leaders  associated  with  him  were  obliged  either  to 
agree  or  step  aside  or  stand  the  combined  attack  of  the  radical 
factions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  thus  endangering 
their  control  of  the  organization." 

It  must  bo  noted,   however,   that  Samuel  Gompers,   in  his 


testimony  before   Senator  Kenyon's    committee,   defends   the 
steel  strike  and  defines  its  issues  as  follows: 

"The  issue  of  the  right  of  the  employees  to  be  heard  through 
their  own  spokesmen,  spokesmen  of  their  own  choosing;  the 
right  to  have  their  day  in  court,  the  court  to  determine  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment. 

"The  right  of  association  of  workers  has  been  denied  the  men 
for  many  years,  and  denied  with  all  the  power  and  wealth  and 
domination  of  the  Steel  Corporation ;  not  only  denied  by  lawful 
means,  but  denied  by  un]a\vful  and  brutal  means." 

And  in  the  Washington  Herald,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Others 
Do  It,  Why  Not  the  Steel-Workers?"  we  read: 

"The  right  to  bargain  collectively  is  the  one  big  issue  in  the 
steel-war.     Millions  of  other  workers  have  that  right.     Why  not 


A  MERRY   CHASE. 

— Satterfleld  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

the  men  who  labor  in  the  roaring  heat  of  the  blazing  steel- 
mill  furnace?  Why  not?  Because  a  mere  handful  of  steel-mill 
owners  autocratically  took  it  upon  themselves  to  be  dictators 
of  that  industry,  and  they  understand  (and  everybody  knows!) 
they  can  not  long  remain  dictators  wh(>n  once  the  steel-workers 
are  organized  and  bargain  collectively. 

"The  steel-workers  of  America  are  fighting  for  their  Magna 
Carta.  In  this  conflict  the  King  Johns  of  Steel  have  neither 
the  sympathy  nor  the  good  wishes  of  American  citizens  who 
desire  fair  play  and  a  square  deal  for  the  man  who  works." 

The  "moral  issue"  of  the  strike,  according  to  Elbert  H.  Gar\% 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  L^nitcd  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  the  question  of  allowing  a  man  to  work  where  he 
pleases,  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  the  union.  Mr.  Garjs 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  which  is 
investigating  the  steel  strike,  said  "a  few  men — rank  outsiders — 
must  not  be  allowed  to  control  the  majority,"  and  that  the 
statements  made  before  the  committee  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  John  Fitz- 
patrick, chairman  of  the  steel-workers'  organizing  committee 
to  the  effect  that  the  steel  corporation  had  been  guilty  of  ill 
treatment  of  its  employees  were  "  absolutely  without  foundation." 
Mr.  Gary  said  he  had  "no  objections  to  unions,"  but  did  object 
to  dealing  with  unon-leaders  as  such,  and  that  "no  basic  industrj' 
in  this  country  or  in  the  world  has  paid  larger  wages  to  its  em- 
ployees than  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  has  treated 
its  employees  with  greater  respect  and  consideration."  "The 
lowest  wage-rates  paid  by  the  corporation  to  unskilled  labor 
working  ten  hours  a  day  are  $4.G2  a  day,"  continued  Mr.  Gary, 
"and  the  highest  earnings  of  I'oUers  are  $32.56  per  day;  tho 
general  average  of  all  plants,  not  including  executives,  adminis- 
trators, and  salesmen,  on  July  1,  1919,  was  $6.27  per  day." 
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THE  THREAT  TO  WITHDRAW  THE  TREATY 

MUCH  OF  THE  ACERBITY  of  newspaper  discussions 
of  League  of  Nations  controversies  was  softened  out 
of  sjTnpatliy  with  the  President  in  the  illness  that 
compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  siDeaking"  touj."  yet  his  utter- 
ances in  Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Pueblo,  generally  accepted  as 
threats  to  withdraw  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  case  of  the  adoption 
bj'  the  Senate  of  specific  amendments,  gave  the  debate  a  stimulus 
too  strong  to  allow  of  any  actual  truce  between  contending 
factions.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Presi- 
dent's positive  stand  has  brought  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  the  Republican  Senators  to  an  unmistakable  issue. 
This  issue  has  been  erj-stallized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  into  the  phi'ase  "Internationalism  vs. 


^^;4n-|i-H;^r^IH;j/-Jf,^ 
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THE   SENATE   UPLIFT  AIOVEMENT. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chrariicle. 

Nationalism,"  and  he  predicts  that  this  wiU.  be  the  issue  of  the 
1920  campaign.  If  it  is,  say  some  dispatches,  Mr.  Wilson  may 
feel  morally  bound  to  head  the  Democratic  ticket  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  League  idea,  and  several  Washington  correspondents 
report  that  this  prospect  has  given  pause  to  some  Republican 
Senators,  who  do  not  fancy  the  League  particularly*  but  would 
prefer  to  see  Mr-.  Wilson  safely  seated  afar  off  in  Geneva  as  its 
president. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration  at  Pueblo  came  an 
opportunity  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  attitude  of  the 
President  toward  the  Senate  and  that  of  Premier  Clemeneeau 
toward  the  French  Chamb^T  of  Deputies  on  the  question  of 
Treaty  amendments,  that  was  too  tempting  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  says: 

"  PremieP' Clemenceau's  announcement  to  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace — -"You  have  only 
the  right  to  accept  it  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  without  amending 
it' — may  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  under  the  French  Constitution,  but  has  no  possible 
bearing  upon  the  powers  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
under  the  American  Constitution. 

"The  right  of  the  American  Senate  to  amend  as  it  may  see 
fit  can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  a  right  too  often  exercised  in  the 
past  to  be  questioned  by  anybody. 

"As  for  President  Wilson's  assertion  that  if  the  Senate  adopts 
a  reservation  to  protect  America's  interests  under  Article  X 


of  the  Covenant  he  'will  be  obliged  to  regard  it  as  a  rejection 
of  the  Treaty,'  that  sounds  verj'  much  like  the  little  girl  who, 
not  being  permitted  to  have  her  own  way,  threatened  to  'take 
her  dolls  and  go  home."  ' 

The  Herald's  comment  was  evoked  by  the  President's  state- 
ment at  Cheyenne,  in  regard  to  the  Lodge  committee's  proposed 
resei-\'ation  to  Article  X,  that  "if  any  such  reservation  is  adopted 
I  shall  be  obliged,  as  Chief  Execu,tive,  to  regard  it  as  a  rejection 
of  the  Treaty."  But  editorial  attention  really  focused  upon  the 
President's  equally  strong  repudiation  of  a  milder  substitute 
reservation,  of  which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  said 
before  it  had  received  official  condemnation:  "The  alternative 
offered  by  Senator  McCumber  is  much  better  exprest,  while 
covering  essentially  the  same  ground."  But  the  alternative 
proved  likewise  unacceptable. 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  from 
Pueblo  ])egins  with  the  comment  that — 

"The  issue  over  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the 
League  Covenant  was  clearly  defined  to-day  by  President  Wil- 
son in  an  open  challenge  to  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  using 
words  which  were  possible  of  but  one  interpretation. 

"The  President  stated  first  in  Denver  and  later  at  Pueblo 
that  he  would  declare  the  Peace  Treaty  rejected  if  the  Senate 
adopted,  in  its  present  form,  the  proposed  reservation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  Article  X 
of  the  League  Covenant." 

The  President  is  variously  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  negotiation  of  treaties  rests  with  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  Senate  has  acted,  it  will  be  for  me 
to  determine  whether  its  action  constitutes  an  adoption  or  a 
rejection 

"Qualified  adoption  is  not  adoption.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate by  a  multiplicity  of  words  to  make  the  obvious  more  ob- 
vious, but  qualifying  means  asking  special  privileges  for  the 
United  States.  We  can  not  ask  that.  We  must  go  in  or  stay 
out." 

"We  go  in  on  equal  terms  or  we  don't  go  in  at  aU." 

From  the  Associated  Press  telegrams  we  learn  that  White 
House  officials  in  the  Presidential  party  "permitted  it  to  be- 
come known"  that  the  proposed  reservation  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  regard  as  rejecting  the  Treaty,  if  adopted,  was  that 
quoted  by  him  at  Salt  Lake  City  as  one  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed had  been  agi'eed  on  by  several  Republican  leaders  in 
the  Senate.  This  "proposed  form  of  reservation,"  which  the 
President  intimated  would  "cut  out  the  heart  of  this  Covenant," 
he  cited  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  X  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  controversies 
between  other  nations,  whether  members  of  the  League  or  not, 
or  to  employ  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  LTnited  States 
under  any  article  for  any  purpose  unless  in  any  particular  case 
that  Congress,  wliich  under  the  Constitution  has  the  sole  power 
to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment  of  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so 
declare." 

In  a  characteristic  controversy  over  this  reservation,  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  agree  that 
under  it  the  United  Startes  would  assume  no  obUgation  to  applj- 
even  economic  pressure  to  aa  aggressive  Power,  except  by  action 
of  Congress;  The  World,  however,  contends  that  this  clause  would 
"make  our  presence  in  the  League  an  insult  to  oiu-  fellow 
members";  while  The  Tribune  fails  to  see  why  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  "cutting  out  the  heart  of  the  Covenant,"  holding  that 
"it  is  based  on  the  President's  own  interpretation  of  Article  X  as 
given  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  August  19."  The  Tntujie  therefore  looks  forward  to  a  recon- 
ciliation on  this  basis. 

Yet  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  finds  that  tlie  Presi- 
dent has  clarified  t]i(>  situation  and  brought  the  entire  contro- 
versy to  one- definite  point.     Says  this  paper: 
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"President  Wilson  has  made  a  clear  issue  with  the  Senate. 
He  will  refuse  to  accept  amendments  or  integral  reservations 
to:the  Peace  Treaty  which  will  require  its  return  to  the  Peace 
Conference  for  re\'ision  and  approval. 

"He  demands  that  the  Senate  ratify  or  reject  the  Treaty 
without  mutilation.  He  agrees  to  accept  interpretations  which 
merely  clarify  clauses  or  articles  or  define  our  obligations  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the  Covenant 

"He  insists  we  must  be  whole-heartedly  in  the  League  or  out 
of  it,  and  must  undertake  all  the  duties  and  obligations  accepted 
by  other  nations 

"The  issue  has  been  joined.  The  action  of  the  Senate  will 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  Peace  Covenant — 
the  realization  of  peace,  with  justice  and  liberty." 

The  political  consequences  of  the  apparent  conflict  between 
the  seated  convictions  of  the  President  and  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  are  dwelt  upon  by  some  papers  that  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  controversy  has  brought  forward  two  opposed 
policies  which  are  likely  to  become  the  rallying-points  of  the  two 
r^reat  parties  in  the  next  campaign.  These  two  policies  are 
epitomized  as  "Internationalism"  and  "Nationalism"  or 
"Americanism"  in  the  widely  circulated  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Fess,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee.  Mr.  Fess  points  out  that  the  President,  accentu- 
ating his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  League,  demanded 
its  accepta;nce,  in  his  recent  address  to  Congress,  "at  whatever 
cost  of  independent  action  of  the  Government";  that  at  Des 
Moines,  "with  astonishing  frankness,"  he  said  further,  "I  stand 
for  a  cause  greater  than  the  Senate,  greater  than  the  Govern- 
ment itself";  that,  finally,  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco, 

"He  uttered  what  his  admirers  are  pleased  to  call  the  Presi- 
dent's new  creed:  'Let  us,  every  one  of  us,  bind  ourselves  in  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  of  our  own  that  we  will  let  no  man 
stand  in  our  way  of  leadership,  and  that  in  leading  we  must  lead 
not  along  the  paths  of  national  advantage,  but  along  the  lines 
of  human  rights  and  the  salvation  of  the  world.'" 

All  through  his  swing  around  the  circle.  Representative  Fess 
declares,  the  President  demonstrated  his  belief  in  ' '  the  superior 
importance  of  the  League  of  Nations  over  our  independence  as  a 
nation."  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
accepted  the  challenge  "upon  this  issue  of  an  altruistic  inter- 
nationalism as  against  an  undiluted  Americanism."  Thus,  says 
Mr.  Fess — 

"The  President,  and  the  Democratic  leaders  who  are  following 
him,  must  accept  the  consequences  of  a  contest  on  an  issue  made 
on  the  foreign-made  League  now  demanded  by  the  President 
without  the  slightest  alteration. 

"No  party  ever  did,  nor  ever  can,  win  a  contest  before  the 
American  people  upon  a  foreign  issue.  The  country  will  accept 
this  challenge  against 'an  American  policy  for  the  complete  re- 
tention of  genuine  Americanism,  built  upon  our  sovereignty  and 
independence,  reserving  to  itself  all  rights  that  belong  to  a  sover- 
eign nation,  without  possible  dictation  from  foreign  countries 
whose  interests  are  not  ours." 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  in  opposition  significant  phrases 
uttered  by  the  President  and  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  in 
their  recent  campaign,  among  them  the  following: 

Says  President  Wilson: 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty  because 
I  am  a  Democrat,  but  because  I  am  an  American  and  a  lover  of 
humanity." 

"Whether,  you  will  or  not,  our  fortunes  are  tied  with  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

Says  Senator  Johnson : 

"Mr.  Wilson  intends,  with  his  League  of  Nations,  to  adopt  a 
new  government  for  the  United  States." 

"The  choice  is  between  the  League  of  Nations  and  Amer- 
icanism." 

As  is  perhaps  natural  in  view  of  Senator  Johnson's  vigorous 
personal  campaign  against  the  League,  the  Senator  is  already 
being  discust  as  the  logical  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.),  speaking 
of  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  League,  tells  us — 


"At  the  request  of  his  own  State  and  of  other  Pacific  coast 
States,  Senator  Johnson  is  candidate  for  President  before  the 
Republican  party  convention. 

"Bj'  this  time  Senator  Johnson  has  burned  his  bridges. 

"If  the  League  of  Nations  is  defeated  by  the  Senate  on  a 
direct  vote,  no  compromise  with  'mild  reservations,'  it  follows 
that  Senator  Johnson  will  be  the  logical  candidate  of  the  'anti- 
League'  elements  in  the  party  and  out  of  it — he  is  assured  the 
He|j:st  support  already." 

But  should  the  Senate  ratify  the  Treaty,  The  News  repeats, 
other  candidates  will'feel  that  they  are  rid  of  a  dangerous  factor 
at  the  Republican  convention,  and  it  appears  that — 

"Wise  men  in  the  Republicr.i  party  have  been  against  making 
the  League  of  Nations  the  r-^ramount  issue  for  the  party  next 


GOING  THROUGH  THE   GAS. 

— Stimson  in  the  Dayton  News. 

year,  and  they  are  among  those  who  expect  to  see  Senator  Johnson 
disappear  as  a  prominent  candidate  after  the  Senate  vote  has 
been  taken." 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Thnes  (Ind.  Dem.)  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that — 

"The  visible  result  thus  far  of  the  fight  against  the  Treaty  is 
that  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  has  run  a\yay  with  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1920!" 

While  not  dealing  with  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
future  Presidential  campaign,  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  in 
an  editorial  temperately  headed  "Two  Points  of  View"  comes 
out  strongly  for  an  intornationalistic  policy  as  follows: 

"Evfery  ship,  every  cable,  every  wireless  station,  everj- foreign 
draft  gives  the«lie  to  national  isolaticni,  s(>lf-sufficiencj',  and  ex- 
clusive self-concern.  Indeed,  every  condition  under  which  the 
present  great  conflict  ends  comp(>ls  our  furtln'r  concern  in  Euro- 
l)ean  and  Asiatic  affairs,  not  for  altruistic  hut  for  selfish  reasons. 
Beyond  any  power  we  have  to  prevent,  peace  among  other 
nations  is  a  condition  of  our  own  safety — not  only  peace  between 
other  nations  but  peace  between  governments  and  people,  and 
peace  between  industry  and  the  industrious. 

"  This  is  the  point  of  view,  alone  consistent  with  modern  condi- 
tions, that  demands  a  League  of  Nations:  that  demands  a  genuine 
effort  mutually  to  safeguard  tln^  peace  and  safety  of  peaceful 
nations.  We  may  lament  the  chang(>,  nuiy'regret  the  fact  that 
we  can  not  escape  it  and  maintain  the  point  of  view  of  an  older 
time  and  a  less  developed  civilization,  but  the  consequences  of 
change  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  We  could  not  escape  them  if 
we  would,  for  we  have  to  face  the  future,  not  the  past.  It  is 
in  the  last  aiuilysis  that  a  League  of  Nations  of  some  kind  be- 
comes not  only  a  psycihological  but  a  biological  necessity." 
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PERHAPS  ITALY  could  be  persuaded  to  be  mandatarj- 
for  Omalia,  suggested  a  United  States  Senator  after 
reading  of  the  riots  in  the  Nebraska  city,  in  the  com-se  of 
which  citizens  set  fire  to  the  jail  and  court-house,  attempted  to 
hang  the  mayor  when  he  protested  in  the  name  of  law  and  order, 
and  finally  lynched  a  negi'o  prisoner,  afterward    dragging  his 


crime  was  imprisoned,  and  demanded  that  the  authorities  hand 
him  over  to  them.  When  this  demand  was  refused  they  set 
fire  to  the  court-house  with  incendiary  bombs,  imperiling  the 
lives  of  more  than  a  hundred  prisoners  and  officials,  and  turned 
upon  the  building  a  fusillade  of  shots.  When  the  Mayor  ap- 
peared on  the  court-house  steps  and  began  to  address  the  mob 
as  "fellow  citizens"  the  leaders  inteiTupted  him  with  shouts' 
of  "give  us  that  nigger."     When  he  replied,  "I  can't  do  that, 


bodv  through  the  streets  at  the  end  of  a  rope;   and  an  Eastern      boys,"  he  was  seized  by  the  men  nearest  him  and  dragged  to  a 


(■■'i'Vi 


grilled  by  lulcrnationiil. 


cartoonist  depicts  Lenine  reading  the  same  news-item  T\ath  a 
grin  of  approval  and   the  com- 
ment, ' '  They're  learning. ' '    Oma- 
ha's  orgy   of   mob-madness,    as 
papers  of  all  sections  join  Avith 
the    ISIilwaukee    Journal   in   re- 
minding us,  is  only  "a  horrible 
symptom  of  a  general  spirit  of 
lawlessness."     What  makes  the 
action  of  the  Omaha  mob  all  the 
more  sinister,  remarks  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  is  that   "it  might 
have  happened  anywhere  else  in 
this  country";   and  many  editors 
recall    the   recent    outbreaks    of 
race-rioting   in   East   St.    Louis, 
Knoxville,      Washington,      and 
Chicago.      Such   crimes    against 
ciAolization,     says     the     Boston 
Transcrift,  "put  every  American 
on  the  defensive  before  the  world 
-^tiie    world    which    Americans 
went  forth,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  to  make  'safe'  for  democ- 
racy."   "  Where  wiU  Hades  break 
loose  next?"  asks  the  Washing- 
ton   Star,    which    sees   the    mob 
spirit  spreading  and  lawlessness 
putting  on  an  ever  bolder  front. 
"Omaha,    Boston,    Washington, 
Chicago  write  with  bloody  fingers 
a  warning  to  the  American  people , ' ' 
exclaims  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  Omaha,  on  the  day  after 
the  lynching.  The  World-Herald 
said  editorially: 

"We  have  felt,  however  briefly,  the  fetid  breath  of  anarchy 
on  our  cheeks.  We  have  experienced  the  cold  chill  of  fear  which 
it  arouses.  We  have  seen  as  in  a  nightmare  its  awful  possi- 
bility. We  have  learned  how  frail  is  the  barrier  which  divides 
civilization  from  the  primal  jungle,  and  we  have  been  given  to  see 
clearly  what  that  barrier  is.  It  is  the  law.  It  is  the  might  of  the 
law  wisely  and  fearlessly  administered.  It  is  the  respect  for 
and  obedience  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  society. 
When  these  fail  us,  all  things  fail.  When  these  are  lost,  all  will 
be  lost.  Should  the  day  ever  come  when  the  rule  that  was  in 
Omaha  Sunday  night  became  the  dominant  rule,  the  grasses  of 
the  jungle  would  overspread  our  civilization,  its  wild  denizens, 
human  and  brute,  would  make  their  foul  feast  on  the  ruins,  and 
the  God  who  rules  over  us  would  turn  his  face  in  horror  from  a 
world  given  over  to  bestiality.  May  the  lesson  of  Sunday 
night  sink  deep!" 

The  feature  of  the  Omaha  riot  that  somewhat  differentiates 
it  from  previous  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  while  emphasizing 
the  sinister  spirit  of  anarchy  that  inspires  them  all,  is  the  mur- 
derous assault  upon  Mayor  E.  P.  Smith  when  he  attempted  to 
address  the  mob.  Omaha  dispatches  report  a  recent  epidemic 
of  crimes  committed  by  negroes  in  that  city,  culminating  in  au 
assault  upon  a  nineteen-year-old  white  girl.  On  Sunday  night, 
September  28,  the  con-espondents  tell  us,  a  mob  of  five  thousand 
stormed    the  conrt-hoiisc   where   the  negro   charged  with   this 


point  several  blocks  away. 


OMAHA'S  MAYOR. 


He  was  hanged  by  a  mob  to  whom  he  refused  to  deliver  a 
negro  prisoner,  but  was  rescued.  The  action  of  the  lynchers 
is  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  firm  of  which 
Mayor  Smith  is  a  member  recently  defended  two  negroes 
charged  with  crimes  against  white  women. 


"Lynch  him,"  shouted  some  one 
in  the  crowd,  and  in  a  moment  a 
rope  was  round  his  neck  and  he 
was  strung  up  to  a  troUey-wire. 
Somebody   cut  him    down,   but 
the  mob  readjusted  the  rope  and 
pulled  him  up  again.     When  a 
group  of  policemen  rescued  him 
he  was  bleeding  at  the  nose  and 
mouth,  but    still  conscious.     At 
the  hospital  where  he  was  taken  ■ 
his  condition  was  found   to  be  * 
critical,  but  he  ultimately  rallied. 
In    the    meanwhile,     the    mob  . 
wreaked  its  fury  on  the  negro. 
Brown,    who   had   been   handed 
over  to  it  by  his  fellow  prisoners 
when  they  faced  the  alternative 
of  being  burned  ahve.    His  body 
was  riddled  with  bullets,  partially  , 
burned,    and    dragged    through 
the   streets  behind   an  automo- 
bile. Afterward  rioting  continued, 
wdth  threats   against   the   negro 
population,  until  Federal  troops 
under  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  took 
charge  of  the  situation.  -    - 

Behind  all  these  outbreaks, 
avers  the  Rev.  John  Alben  Wil- 
liams in  the  Omaha  Monitor,  a 
negro  paper,  is  "the  unexplain- 
able  and  regrettable  race  prejudice 
which  unfortunately  looms  large 
in.  American  life  and  is  latent  or 
dormant  in  the  most  liberal  and 
broad  -  minded  communities." 
The  bmching  in  Omaha,  he  argues,  "is  directly  traceable  to  ' 
the  fanning  of  race  prejudice  by  sensational  reports  in  two  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  this  city  of  alleged  crimes  by  negroes 
against  white  women." 

Whatever  the  provocation  may  have  been,  declares  the 
Omaha  News,  "it  does  not  warrant  any  band  of  men  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  unless  they  are  prepared  to  face  the 
judgment  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  such  an  act.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  men  who  participated  in  the  riot  should  be 
brought  to  account  to  find  justification  for  what  they  did." 
"The  time  has  come  for  the  public  authorities  to  deal  with  mob 
Climes,  mercUessly  and  relentlessly,"  exclaims  the  Pittsburg  Post, 
and  dispatches  indicate  that  this  opinion  is  held  also  in  Omaha, 
where  the  authorities  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  identify 
those  who  took  part  in  the  lynching  of  Brown  and  the  attack 
on  Mayor  Smith,  and  to  prosecute  them.  This  \-igorous  action 
of  the  local  authorities,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  is  to  no  smaU 
degree  due  to  pressure  from  the  War  Department,  which,  ha\Tng 
been  caUed  upon  to  restore  order,  "is  insisting  that  the  job  be 
done  thoroughly  and  permanently."  Further  eA-idenee  of  Federal 
interest  in  this  problem  is  supplied  by  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  oaUing  for  a  Senatorial  investiga- 
tion into  recent  race  riots  and  lyuchings. 
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AS  DSUAL. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  WoiUI. 

THE    VICTIM    OF    EVERY    STRIKE. 


— Orr  iu  the  Chicago  Tribunv. 
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WILSON   VS.   D'ANNUNZIO 

GLARING  CASE  of  officious  medcUiug  and  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  our  national  policy"  is  Congress- 
man Husted's  (Rep.)  cliarat'terization  of  America's 
action  at  Fiume,  where  our  troops  are  reported  to  have  been 
"jeered  and  hissed  by  the  population  as  they  marched  to  their 
ships,"  and  where  Admiral  Andrews  is  marking  time  while 
diplomacy  cudgels  its  brains  in  an  effort  to  contrive  some  way  to 
oust  the  "filibuster  poet"  d'Annunzio  and  his  forces.  In  Italy 
there  is  talk  of  Kiiig  Victor  Emmanuel's  abdication,  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  of  civil  war,  all  because  of  the  Fiume  affair,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Tittoni  says,  "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  graver 
period  than  this  in  the  Avhole  history  of  modern  Italy,"  while 
Gen.  Peppino  Garibaldi  blames  President  Wilson  for  the  "spirit 
of  disintegration"  resulting  from  his  "hesitation  in  reaching  a 
decision  with  regard  to  Fiume,"  and  certain  correspondents  in 
Italy  accuse  our  President  of  having  formed  too  definite  a  plan 
at  the  outset  and  adhered  to  it  too  obstinately.  A  cablegram 
from  Rome,  for  example,  says  he  still  "insists  upon  his  original 
\dew  that  the  city  should  be  internationaUzed  and  not  annexed 
to  Italy,  becoming  the  center  of  a  small  buffer  state  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia."  Meanwhile,  the  Stefani  news  agency 
denies  that  President  Wilson  has  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
d'Annunzio  from  Fiume  or  threatened  an  economic  blockade  of 
Italy.  At  last  accounts  the  President  was  said  to  have  declared 
that  modifications  in  the  Fiume  situation  were  possil)le  if  the 
basic  principles  were  safeguarded.  Mean\vhile  La^vrence  Hills 
cables  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Rep.)  that 

"An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Jugo-Slavs 
and  the  Italians  which  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  an  imnn^diate 
settlement  of  the  Fiume  controversy,  unless  President  Wilson 
insists  upon  maintaining  his  position  in  opposition  notwith- 
standing that  the  two  ]jarties  to  the  dispute  are  in  accord. 

"The  Jugo-Slavs,  it  is  understood,  have  agreed  that  Fiume 
virtually  shall  be  annexed  to  Italy  in  return  for  conc(>ssions 
elsewhere." 

At  every  turn  in  the  story  developments  are  regarded  as 
depending,  finally,  not  upon  the  Italian  Government  or  the  Jugo- 
slav Government  or  upon  the  will  of  Gabrielo  d'Annunzio,  but 
upon  President  Wilson's  decisions,  without  which  neither 
Clemeneeau  nor  Lloyd  George  can  act,  and  the  anti-Wilson 
New  York  Evening  Sun  asks  indignantly:  - 


"If  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  is  blatantly  defiant  of  his  own  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  late  struggle,  whose 
fault  is  it?  Who  created  the  false  position  at  Fiume  of  whicli 
he  has  taken  advantage? 

"  If  there  is  danger  of  a  new  and  bloody  war  about  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Avhich  even  American  forces  may 
be  involved,  whose  perverse  and  wilful  obstinacy'  created  the 
situation  and  enkindled  the  passions  that  may  set  men  who 
should  be  brothers  shooting  each  other  and  blowing  each  other 
to  pieces  with  high  explosives? 

"If  Italian  reconstruction  is  retarded  by  constant  changes  of 
Ministry,  by  political  unrest  and  economic  uncertainty,  whose 
egotistic  insistence  has  brought  our  ally  to  that  unfortimate 
condition?  '': 

"If,  as  Paris  dispatches  report,  Italy  is  'virtually  in  a  statejof 
revolution,'  whose  opposition  to  the  Italian  age-long  aspiratibn 
and  clearly  bargained  victory  has  'broken  the  hearts'  of 'her 
people,  shaken  the  strength  of  her  Government,  and  brought 
her  into  peril  verging  on  chaos? 

"If  President  Wilson  had  stayed  at  home  and  attended  to 
American  interests,  if  he  had  sent  competent  diplomats  to 
Europe,  would  not  Italy  now  be  contented,  peaceful,  and  on  tlic 
high  road  to  renewal  of  her  prewar  prosperity?" 

Altho  handling  the  case  rather  more  gently,  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.)  nevertheless  remarks  that  "but  for  his  interven- 
tion there  would  probably  not  have  been  a  Fiume  issue."  The 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  meanwhile,  reminds  us  that  "the 
President  of  the  United  States  went  over  (he  heads  of  the 
Italian  Government  and  appealed  to  the  Italian  people,"  and 
adds:  "Follo^^'ing  his  illustrious  example.  Gabrielo  d'Annunzio 
is  likewisG  going  over  the  heads  of  the  Italian  Government  and 
appealing  to  the  people."  The  Philadelphia  Xorlh  American 
(Rep.)  accuses  Mr.  Wilson  of  hastj^  reasoning: 

"Altho  President  Wilson,  by  his  own  admission,  had  been 
quite  unfamiliar  with  the  complex  Adriatic  problem,  he  iui- 
])rovised  an  opinion  after  a  few  weeks  in  Europe  and  made  it 
the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  pronouncement." 

At  present,  according  to  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  "the  only 
immovable  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  Fiume  by  Italj'  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  New  York  Herald 
declares  that  with  the  exception  of  President  Wilson,'  d'Annunzio 
has  nowhere  "a  serious  enemy,"  while  the  Bostbn  Transcript 
(Rep.)  remarks,  "American  sentiment  will  doul)tless  be  on  the 
poet  filibuster's  side."  ; 

However,   a  sympathetic   attitude    toward   d'Annunzio   need' 
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not  be  regai'ded  as  implying  a  determination  actively  to  take 
sides  with  him,  and  meanwhile,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) 
observes,  "it  is  fantastic  to  suppose  that  any  nation  would  care 
to  go  to  war  with  Italy  about  Fiume."  Discussing  the  reported 
landing  by  United  States  marines,  Congressman  Husted  pro- 
tests, "this  is  not  an  operation  against  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  Whichever  side  we  fight  on  we  would  be  fighting  against 
friends."  That  d'Annunzio's  raid  was  ill-advised  and  even 
foolliardy  .seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  edi- 
torial wTiters;  yet  in  a  careful  sm'vey  of  their  writings  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  President  use  American  forces  to  end  the  fiasco 
c^n  be  found. 

Mr.  Wilson's  well-known  firmness,  however,  moves  the 
Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  to  remark  that  if  the  statesmen  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Italy  were  as  well  acquainted  -with  his 
character  as  we  in  this  country  are,  they  would  not  have  resorted 
to  the  futility  of  asking  hinl  to  indorse  the  seizxire  of  Fiume  by 
d'Aiuiunzio 

"It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  after  he  had  held  out  against 
Italj's  claim  while  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence he  would  not  consent  to  the  annexation  of  the  city  while  it 
was  being  unlawfully  occupied  by  Italian  troops  in  violation  of 
the  orders  of  the  Allies.  This  kind  of  bluff  might  succeed  with 
weak-kneed  statesmen,  but  will  effect  no  change  in  the  attitude 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.     He  is  not  to  be  intimidated. 

"The  Italians  are  making  another  mistake  in  asserting  that 
the  President  stands  alone  in  the  matter  and  does  not  have  the 
backing  of  the  American  people.  Except  among  a  few  of  the 
President's  political  foes  like  Senator  Lodge,  who  oppose  every- 
thing he  favors,  the  opinion  is  imiversal  that  to  give  Fiume, 
with  its  hinterland  of  Croatians,  to  Italy,  and  thus  deprive  Jugo- 
Sla\'ia  of  its  one  available  outlet  to  the  sea,  would  be  a  rank 


injustice.  Trieste  and  the  Trentino  have  been  redeemed  and 
restored  to  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  a  part  of  the  TjtoI 
inhabited  only  by  German-speaking  Austrians  has  been  awarded 
to  Italy  to  protect  her  frontiers  from  atta(?k.  With  these 
territorial  gains  she  should  be  content.  The  plans  of  the 
imperialists,  who  not  only  want  Fiume,  but  talk  of  annexing  the 
whole  Dalmatian  coast,  can  not  be  countenanced." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  the  Fiume 
affair  is  indirectly  a  vindication  of  President  Wilson's  unwilling- 
ness to  listen  to  advice: 

"  Tactically  it  has  been  a  mistake  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  hold  him- 
self apart  from  his  associate  delegates  and  from  the  experts  of 
the  Crfilon.  The  result  is  seen  now  in  the  mass  of  personal 
resentment  and  iU-wiU  which  he  piled  up  for  himself.  But  the 
facts  are  here  to  show  that  in  his  seclusion  the  President  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  closer  to  the  heart  of  European  realities,  closer 
to  an  understanding  of  the  fearful  complexity  of  Europe's 
problems,  than  the  critics  who  are  now  bearing  down  upon  him 
Avith  their  easy  formulas  and  policies. 

' '  Fiume  to-day  is  an  indication  of  what  Europe  would  be  like 
if  left  to  stew  in  its  own  juice;  stew  in  a  witch's  kettle  whose 
overbubbling  might  mean  the  end  of  European  civilization. 

"Among  the  trumpeters  of  Mr.  Wilson's  failures,  among  those 
who  would  have  America  wash  its  hands  of  the  wrong  Idnd  of 
treaty,  there  are  men  who  logically  admit  the  alternative.  They 
do  not  shrink  from  Bolshevism  as  the  alternative  to  the  Treaty 
and  America's  participation  therein,  because  they  would  rather 
than  not  see  the  Red  'experiment'  work  itself  out  in  Europe. 
From  a  safe  distance  across  the  Atlantic  and  behind  the  bulwarks 
of  our  sane  democracy  it  would  be  rather  exciting  to  see  what 
would  happen  to  Prance,  to  Italy,  to  the  neutrals,  if  the  Treaty 
failed  and  chaos  broke  loose.  If  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Borah 
found  the  time  to  answer,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
they  contemplate  a  Europe  in  dissolution  with  the  same  high 
equanimity." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Those  Boston  cops  .spilled  the  beans. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

A  STRIKE  a  day  keeps  prosperity  &vfa,y.— Indianapolis  News. 

The  best  time  to  settle  a  strike  is  before  it  starts. — Detroit  Journal. 

D'Anntjnzio  has  forsaken  the  lyric  for  the  jazz. — Columbia  Record. 

Philadelphia  must  be  a  thirsty  town.     Even  its  ball  clubs  stick  in  tlie 
collar. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Botsheviki  use  Karl  Marx  for  theory,  German  marks  for  practise, 
and  easy  marks  for  victims. — New  York  Tribune. 

D'.\xxuxzio  has  the  heart  of  a  patriot.     It  is  tmfortunate  that  nature 
denied  him  a  head  to  cooperate  with  it. — Asheville  Times. 

The  way  in  which  the  weather  cools  off  ought  to  be  a  Miit  to  the  poU- 
ticians,  but  probably  they  won't  notice  it. — Philadelphia  Press. 

WiLSOx's  objections  to  a  trial  of  the  Kaiser  are  not  economically  sound. 
Just  think  how  much  of  the  war-bill  we 
could  pay  from  box-office  and  moviug- 
plcture  receipts. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Vienna  dispatches  say  Austria  is 
rapidly  drifting  toward  chaos,  which 
makes  it  look  Uke  a  hard  time  in  store 
for  chaos. — Charlotte  Observer. 

Tn  France  the  war-tanks  are  now 
being  iLsed  to  tow  canal-barges.  Ap- 
parently all  the  tanks  are  being  driven 
to  water-ways. — Columbia  Record. 

A  few  centuries  from  now  the  re- 
formers wUl  be  telUng  us  that  nino- 
lenths  of  the  crime  is  caused  by  coffee 
and  chewing-gum. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  snap-shot  fiends  are  really 
pestering  the  heir  to  the  Britisli  throne 
on  hb^  visit  to  Canada.  They're  all 
eager  to  get  prints  of  Wales. — Boston 
Transcript. 

.loHNSO.v'.s  statement  that  we  are 
the  only  going  national  concern  would 
be  more  interestuig  if  he  would  tell  us 
where  we  arc  going. — Greenville  (S.  C) 
Piedmont. 

In  a  town  in  Oklahoma  one  thou.sand 
men  have  signed  an  agreement  to  wear 
I  heir  old  clothes  three  months  longer 
on  accoxmt  of  H.  C.  L.  A  thousand 
men  in  Lynn  are  doing  the  same  thing 
^vithnut,  signing. — Lynn  Item. 


The  police  never  strike  twice  in  the  same  place. — New  York  Tribune. 

We  rise  to  suggest  the  nationalization  of  common  sense. — .Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Many  a  striking  steel-worker  has  beaten  himself  out  of  a  motor-car 
for  next  simimer. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

As  an  insinuating  metliod  of  recordiug  that  she's  been  at  war,  we  infer, 
Cliina  has  declared  peace  on  Germany. — Columbia  Record. 

Perh.^ps  d'Annunzio  had  joined  the  poets'  union  and  was  compelled 
to  make  a  demonstration. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Attorney-Genehal  Palmer  says  retaU  food-prices  have  been  reduced 
15  per  cent.     What  does  IMrs.  Palmer  say? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Shall  American  boys  protect  the  world?"  asks  Johnson.  Well, 
they  did:   and  Jolinson  didn't  do  a  great  deal  of  protesting  at  the  time. — 

Indiana  Times. 

If  those  Botshevik  armies  continue 
to  advance  Kolchak's  title  of  admiral 
may  come  in  handy  after  all. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 

I  Herb  Hoover  says  the  crux  of  high 
prices  has  been  passed,  but  it  looks  to 
us  as  tho  they  were  still  cruxlng. — 
Washi7iglon  Post. 

The  reason  Europe  respects  Ameri- 
can ideals  is  because  they  include 
square  meals  as  well  as  square  deals. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Now  that  the  actors  are  all  through 
striking  and  back  to  work  again,  they 
see  how  much  better  is  even  a  small  r61e 
than  a  long  loaf. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  South  is  heart  and  .soul  for  tho 
Treaty.  It  hasn't  read  it,  but  it  has 
read  some  of  the  speeches  of  them 
darned  Republicans. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Hungary  announces  that  she  will 
tight  for  tmity  to  the  last  man.  Figur- 
ing that  when  they  get  down  to  the  last 
man  miity  will  come  automatically, 
we  suppo.se. — Manila  Bulleliii. 

With  the  arrival  of  our  proliibition- 
ists  in  England,  to  tiu-n  that,  coimtrj- 
diy,  the  anxiety  of  the  .Sinn-Feiuers  for 
complete  independence  becomes  com- 
prehensible.— New  York  Tribune. 


SENDING   IT  UP. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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WHERE   D'ANNUNZIO   LANDS  ITALY 


FIUME'S  ULTIMATE  DESTINY  has  become  a  secondary 
issue,  and  the  real  question  at  stake  is  "order  or  revolu- 
tion in  Italy,"  according  to  Paris  dispatches,  which  hint 
that  Italy  is  "on  the  brink  of  a  precipice."  The  high  significance 
of  d'Annunzio's  move  lies  not  in  his  disobedience  to  the  will  of 


ITALY  REVIVES  AN   INDUSfRY. 

— Campana  dc  Gracia  (Barcelona). 

the  Supreme  Council,  tho  that  is  serious  enough,  writes  a  press 
correspondent  from  the  French  capital,  but  in  the  proof  it  gave 
of  the  "looseness  of  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  the  Italian  Army." 
To  the  outside  world  all  Italy  may  seem  unitedly  Nationalist, 
and  this  informant  admits  that  in  the  National  ranks  the  "best 
people"  are  to  be  found,  and  the  Nationalist  cause  is  supported 
by  the  leading  newspapers.  But  there  is  another  party,  "less 
noisy  but  more  numerous,  less  apparent  in  action  but  at  least 
equally  powerful,"  and  this  is  the  Labor  party,  "call  them  Social- 
ists, Bolsheviki,  Communists,  or  what  you  will."  What  d'An- 
nunzio  has  done,  we  are  told,  they  too  can  do,  and  the  rift  he 
started  in  Italian  discipline  can  be  widened  to  the  brealdng- 
point.  Confirmation  of  the  ominous  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  ap- 
pears in  the  statement  of  Foreign  Minister  Tittoni,  who  threat- 
ened to  resign  from  office  because  of  the  Fiume  incident,  and 
who  is  quoted  in  Rome  dispatches  as  saying  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Crown  Council  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  graver  period 
than  this  in  the  whole  history  of  modern  Italy."  Signor  Tittoni 
declared  that  tho  Peace  Conference  would  not  i)ermit  Italy  to 
annex  Fiume,  because  such  action  would  authorize  the  Czecho- 
slovaks to  occupy  Teschen;  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  move  forces  into 
Klagenfurt;  the  Greeks  to  claim  Thrace,  and  the  Roumanians 
to  annex  Banat.  In  these  Rome  dispatches  we  read  also  that 
alarmist  reports  of  aU  sorts  are  in  free  circulation  and— 

"One  report  has  it  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  may  abdicate, 
and  another  that  civil  war  is  imminent  between  the  Nationalist 
and  militarist  factions  on  the  one  side  and  tho  forces  controlled 
by  the  official  Socialists  on  the  other.  In  these  reports  the 
Nationalistic  adherents  are  represented  as  having  decided  to 
push  to  the  utmost  limits  the  aspirations  of  Italy,  while  their 
opponents  are  declan'd  to  hv  determined  to  oppose  by  all  means, 
oven  by  revolution,  another  foreign  war. 

"The  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  to-day  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  formation  of  a  militarist  (lovernment. 
The  resolution   says:     'The   proletariat   will   descend   into   the 


streets,  build  barricades,  and  give  up  their  lives  rather  than  fall 
into  the  rapacioiis  claws  of  the  miUtary.'" 

As  to  Fiume,  all  the  regular  Socialists,  who  disapprove  claims 
to  lands  not  indisputably  Italian,  threaten  that  the  proletariat 
A\'iLl  take  the  law  into  its  ovnx  hands  and  prevent  further  action 
by  a  general  strike,  we  learn  from  the  press,  but  the  Reform 
Socialists,  Nationalists,  RepubUeans,  and  Catholic  Popular 
parties  all  favor  the  annexation  of  Fiume  to  Italy.  The  Rome 
Giornale  d'ltalia  attacks  Premier  Nitti  Wolently  for  excessive 
humility  toward  the  Allies  and  scouts  the  idea  that  the  Allies 
could  starve  Italy  by  withholding  supplies,  for  soon  Italy's  new 
harvest  wiU  be  reaped  and  that  AviU  pro\nde  bread  for  at  least 
another  five  months.  Rice  is  plentifid,  and  cattle,  according  to 
the  recent  census,  double  in  number  compared  to  the  stock  pos- 
sest  by  Italy  before  the  war.  There  is  plenty  of  wine,  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  needed  materials,  according  to  tliis  news- 
paper, and  coal  can  now  be  had  from  Germany,  while  Turkey, 
Roumania,  and  Russia,  in  part,  can  supply  coal,  petroleum,  and 
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POSSESSION  IS  NINE  POINTS 

Uncle  Woodrow — "  Say,  Italy,  give  that  port  up  to  Little 
Juggy  at  once." 

Orl-vnoo — "NUnte!    It's  mine." 

Uncle  ■Woodrow — "  Not  on  your  life.    I've  given  it  to  Juggy.'" 

Orl.\ndo — "  Nicntc  again.  Old  Sport.  It  never  was  yours  to 
Sivel"  — The  Passing  Show  (London). 

gi'ain.  Not  so  confident  is  the  tone  of  the  Rome  Tribwm,  which 
says  that  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  the  Allies  would  be  "a 
crime  more  monstrous  than  those  committed  by  the  enemN," 
and  it  holds  that  "it  is  inconceivable  that  Italy  should  be  denied 
what  is  granted  to  the  eneniN." 

The  Tribuna  blames  President  Wilson  for  the  Fiume  adventure 
because    he    "presumed    to    place    Italy,  one  of  the  victorious 
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Powers,  ou  the  same  footing  as  the  Jugo-Sla\s.  who  at  the  last 
minute  miraculously  transformed  themselves  from  vanquished 
enemies  into  Allied  victors."  It  quotes  a  former  Cabinet 
Minister  as  saying  that  Italy  has  weathered  a  worse  crisis  than 
this,  "but  Wilson  or  no  Wilson,  a  way  out  must  be  found,  other- 
wise paralysis  will  kill  the  country."  "  The  only  possible  way  to 
sa\e  Italy  from  anarchy,"  remarks  the  Rome  Popblo  Romano, 
"is  to  yield  to  public  opinion,  which,  however  it  may  differ  as 
to  methods,  is  largely  favorable  to  a  poUey  of  granting  Italy 
what  are  considered  her  inalienable  rights."  As  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  America  would  protest  if  Fiiime  were  annexed  by  Italy, 
the  Rome  Idea  Nazionale  believes  otherwise,  "because  aU  reports 
from  the  United  States  show  that  the  greater  part  of  public 
opinion  is  favorable  to  d'Aununzio's  expedition."  This  journal 
is  convinced  that  "never  will  that  great  democracy  which 
entered  the  European  War  for  the  highest  moral  reasons  stain 
lierself  Av-ith  the  calumnious  intentions  attributed  to  her  of 
making  Italy  bend  by  threatening  Itah'  with  the  specter  of 
hunger." 

As  to  the  peril  tliat   d'Annunzio's  exploit  has  drawn  upon 
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BOYCOTT  POSTER   USED  IN  CHINA  AGAINST  JAPAN. 
To  buy  goods  made  in  Nippon  is  regarded  as  forging  the  sword 
with   which  the  invaders  of  Shantung  will  destroy  the  Republic. 
China  hands  the  sword  to  Japan,  saying — "  Hero  is  the  sword." 
Japan  rcplies- -"  I  tliink  I  will  liill  you!" 

Italy,  the  Rome  Messagero  asks  bluntly  of  the  Italian  people, 
"Do  you  want  another  war?"  It  proceeds  to  say  that  that's 
what  they  will  get,  as  it  comments  on  reports  from  Fiume  and 
Dalmatia,  showing  that  the  d'Annunzio  movement  is  spreading 
and  that  others  are  trying  to  repeat  his  Fiume  achievements 
at  Zara,  Sebeuico,  Spalato,  Trail,  and  other  chief  centers  of 
Italian  population  along  the  Ackiatic.  New  adventures  come 
to  light  every  day  along  the  Adriatic,  according  to  a  Milan 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  wiites: 

"Trieste  and  places  along  the  armistice-line  are  centers  of 
conspiracy.  Every  train  leading  to  Trieste  and  every  ship  sail- 
ing for  Adriatic  ports  has  conspirators  on  board. 

''  Carahinieri  on  the  ships  and  trains  have  been  multiplied 
in  vain.  Enthusiastic  patriots  are  succeeding  in  eluding  all 
precautions.  Secret  meetings  are  held  in  railway-compart- 
ments as  the  trains  rush  toward  Trieste.  Officers  and  soldiers 
disguised  as  civilians  whisper  mysterious  words.  They  have 
documents  procured  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  for  the  most 
extraordinary  missions.  On  the  way  they  consult  as  to  the 
means  of  getting  out  of  Trieste  and  reaching  the  armistice-line. 

"Horses,  mules,  vegetable-carts,  cabs  hired  by  night,  motor- 
cars lent  stealthily  by  private  patriots,  or  even  by  officers  and 
soldiers  from  the  military  camps,  are  impartially  employed  as 
conveyances. 

"Remarkable  adventures  savoring  of  patriotic  piracy  are 
rei)orted  from  Trieste.  The  steamer  Venezia,  of  500  tons, 
laden  with  more  than  $200,000  worth  of  provisions,  was  about  to 
sail  for  the  garrison  at  Pola  when  twenty  volunteer  officers  and 
arditi  appeared  on  board  and  foi'ced  the  captain  to  steer  for 
Fiume. 

"In  the  evening  the  steamer  arrived  safely  in  Fiume,  hoisted 
the  Fiume  flag,  and  was  hailed  at  the  pier  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd." 


JAPAN'S   "PAN-ASIAN   DREAM" 

JAPAN'S  DRIFT  toward  supreme  dominance  in  Ea;^t 
Asia  is  exciting  some  apprehension  in  China  and  Australia, 
altho  the  Japanese  aver  emphatically  that  Japan's  actions 
are  absolutely  in  accordance  with  good  faith  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  the  necessities  of  her  economic  existences  Yet  it 
does  alarm  some  to  read  that  when  Marquis  Saiouji,  former 
Premier  and  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris,  returned  to  Tokyo,  he  said  that  the  League 
of  Nations  "has  produced  a'great  change  in  the  position  of  Japan 
in  international  pohtics,"  and  "her  political  interests  are  now 
becoming  world-wide."  At  a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor,  we 
learn  from  Tokyo  press  dispatches,  the  present  Premier  Hara 
said: 

"Japan's  prestige  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  nation  should  realize  and  be  thankful  for  the 
fact  that  aU  Japan's  proposals  were  favorably  received,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  relating  to  racial  equality." 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Tokyo,  "a 
wave  of  elation  and  confidence  in  Japan's  future  greatness  seems 
to  be  sweeping  over  the  Empire,"  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Ikuso  Ooka, 
president  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  saying:  "World- 
leadership  is  now  in  America,  but  it  is  bound  later  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Japan."  Yet,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ooka's  speech,  Mr. 
Takeshi  Inukai,  leader  of  the  Kokuminto  party,  addressing  his 
leaders,  we  are  told,  demanded  a  slowing  up  of  Japan's  advance 
on  the  ground  that  she  is  "not  strong  enough  at  present  success- 
fully to  combat  Western  Powers  in  any  sense." 

A  sharp  warning  to  Japan  from  a  Chinese  source  appears  in 
Millard's  Review  (Shanghai),  in  which  Mr.  HolUngton  K.  Tong 
writes  that  "unless  Japan  changes  her  policy  of  aggression  and 
provocation"  she  WiU  perpetuate  a  Chinese  hatred  for  her 
nationals  which  "will  not  Ukely  be  forgotten  in  the  next  five 
decades  to  come."     This  informant  proceeds: 

"These  Japanese  military  and  civil  leaders  are  leading  their 
country  along  the  path  which  Germany  once  trod.  They  are 
stiU  cherishing  the  ambition  of  creating  by  force  of  arms  a  great 
empire  embracing  the  whole  of  Asia  and  a  part  of  Europe  and 
America,  umnindful  of  the  tendency  of  the  world  toward  democ- 
racy and  self-determination,  and  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  the 
common  people  in  Japan  due  to  overtaxation  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  powerful  army  and  a  stiU  more  powerful  navy.  Star\  ation, 
commerciaUsm,  Socialism,  Communism,  Bolshevism,  and  mili- 
tarism, in  consequence,  are  waging  war  against  one  another  with 
increasing  severity,  and  it  is  these  Heaven-sent  forces  and  not 
C'hina  which  will  be  dangerous — nay,  and  fatal — to  the  national 
life  of  Japan." 

An  account  of  Japan's  status  in  Asia  as  seen  from  Australia 
appears  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  in  which  we  read  that — 

"By  the  retention  of  Kiaochow  Japan  put  her  foot  firmh-  into 
the  Prussian  jackboot.  Meantime,  the  Alhes  have  been  pulling 
chestnuts  out  of  the  Bolshevik  fire  for  her.  One  of  them  is 
Mongolia.  It  is  about  ten  times  the  size  of  Japan  and  half  as 
big  as  AustraUa.  Manchuria  is  another.  China  maj'  gain  a 
temporary  respite  by  moving  her  capital  from  Peking  to  the  old 
southern  capital,  Nanking.  But  the  north  is  strategically  in 
Japanese  hands.  The  Gulf  of  Pechih  is  dominated  by  Port 
Arthur  and  Tsing-tao.  Japan  holds  the  railway  to  Tsinan,  which 
cuts  across  the  route  between  south  and  north.  Her  Manchurian 
territory,  which  is  Japanese  in  aU  but  name,  sweeps  round  in  a 
wide  arc  to  the  east.  In  the  Yangtsze  Valley,  which  is  called  a 
British  sphere  of  interest,  Japanese  capital  and  influence  are  now 
dominant.  Conflicting  reports  come  from  MongoUa,  vvhere  the 
recent  declaration  of  independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
amazing  Cossack  adventurer  Siminiov  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  last  despairing  effort  to  raise  a  barrier  against  Japanese  pene- 
tration. The  veil  of  the  military  censor  is  drawn  across  Siberia, 
but  it  is  known  that  Japanese  troops  are  zealously  stamping 
out  Bolshevism  in  every  village." 

The  writer  in  The  Bulletin,  who  signs  himself  "Feng-Shui," 
describes  Japan's  "Pan-Asian  dream"  as  the  expression  of  "a 


rabid  radicalism  somewhat  drunk  with  the  saki  of  success." 
Nevertheless,  he  points  out  that  Japan  is  facing  also  a  very  real 
and  urgent  problem  with  her  population  of  sixty  millions,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  territory  that  fails  to  increase,  but  bits 
of  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  occasionally  blown  awaj'^  by 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  productivity  of  this  country  has  been 
stimulated  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  vast  quantities  of 
raw  materials  must  be  imported  to  maintain  its  expanding 
industries.  There  is  "  no  Back  of  Beyond  for  the  Japanese  unless 
they  try  to  plant  rice-fields  on  perpendicular  mountain-sides," 
according  to  this  observer,  who  adds : 

"An  intensified  struggle  for  existence  internally  jnakes 
Jajianese  statesmen  look  outwai'd.  It  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
si  t;tance.  Korea,  however,  has  only  absorbed  a  quarter  of  a 
million  immigrants,  Manchuria  a  hundred  thousand.  Shantung 
already  has  a  Chinese  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  to  the 
square  mile.     Mongolia  and  Siberia  offer  a  wide  field. 

"Yet — and  this  may  be  of  deep  significance  to  Australia — 
Japan's  experience  in  Mongolia  has  been  unfortunate.  The 
Chinese  is  a  better  colonizer  than  the  Japanese.  He  can  work 
for  lower  wages  and  under  worse  conditions.  He  is  a  more  suc- 
cessful merchant.  Given  equal  opportunity  under  decent 
government  he  will  drive  all  competitors  out  of  the  field.  While 
Japan  has  gone  forward  with  the  political  invasion  of  Man- 
churia, the  Chinese  market-gardener  has  peacefully  invaded  the 
Mongolian  desert.  Nomadic  life  is  gradually  disappearing,  and 
agricultural  life  taking  its  place.  Villages  are  being  built,  schools 
erected,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Chinese  ci-s-ilization 
transplanted.  This  resolute  invasion,  under  Chinese  official 
encouragement,  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  annum 
along  a  front  of  five  hundred  miles.  The  advance  tends  to 
quicken,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  ten  years'  time  an  extent  of 
territory  two  hundred  miles  wide  by  seven  hundred  miles  long 
will  have  been  reclaimed  by  Chinese  settlers.  The  same  process 
on  a  smaller  scale  is  going  on  in  Siberia. 

"By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  tho  she  did  not  obtain  the 
merely  formal  recognition  of  her  racial  equality  that  she  asked 
for,  Japan  has  realized  the  first  stage  of  her  Pan-Asian  dream. 
Whether  her  control  of  China  will  make  for  her  own  strength  or 
Aveakness — whether  China,  whose  awakening,  because  of  her 
^ast  bulk,  is  slower  tho  none  the  less  sure,  wall  take  from  her  the 
Asiatic  leadership — is  a  question  you  may  ask  the  Sphinx.  W^hat 
is  fairly  certain  is  that  the  tide  of  European  aggression,  which 
for  two  hundred  years  has  swept  over  Asia,  has  reached  its 
height.  When  it  recedes  it  will  leave  little  on  those  ancient 
sands  but  a  trade-ease  or  two,  and  perhaps  the  stranded  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  case  for  Japan  is  candidly  stated  by  Dr.  Toyokichi 
lyenaga.  Director  of  the  East  and  West  News  Bureau  (New 
York),  who  says  Japan's  position  among  the  nations,  circum- 
scribed as  she  is  within  a  narrowly  limited  area,  with  scanty 
resources,  and  crowded  with  two-thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  America,  is  not  an  easy  one.  As  to  Japan's  participation 
in  the  development  of  China's  resources.  Dr.  lyenaga  defends 
it  on  the  ground  that  Japan  has  a  crowded  population  which  is 
increasing  approximately  at  the  rate  of  800,000  per  annum,  and 
he  continues: 

"  Furthermore,  this  crowded  and  ever-increasing  population  is 
debarred  by  sonu^  nations  of  white  race  froTu  seeking  its  fortune 
in  the  most  favored  and  sparselj-  populated  regions  of  the  globe. 
How,  then,  can  Japan  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  her  people?  The 
best  and  safest  road  leading  to  the  solution  of  this  jiressing 
problem  lies  in  the  development  of  her  industries  and  expansion 
of  her  commerce.  In  pursuing  this  policy,  Japan  is  sadly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  raw  material.  But  in  her  neighbor's 
territory  there  are  vast  resources,  untouched  and  unused, 
the  unfolding  of  which  will  not  only  meet  Japan's  wants  but  will 
equally  benefit  China  and  tho  world  at  large.  Japan  maintains 
that  she  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with  China  in 
the  unearthing  of  tho  treasures  that  lie  unutilized.  America, 
I  am  confident,  will  not  grudge  to  see  justice  in  Japan's  claims. 
It  is  just  as  wrong  to  impute  America  \vi\h  the  thought  of  ob- 
stmcting  Japan  in  every  avenue  of  her  gj-owth  as  it  is  unjust  to 
charge  .lapan  with  harboring  sinister  designs  upon  the  Philij)- 
pines  or  Hawaii.  The  sooner  these  unwarranted  suspicions  and 
fears  are  set  at  rest,  the  better  for  the  future  of  both  countries." 


TURKISH  ANXIETY  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

y4  PPREHENSION  is  awakened  in  the  Turkish  mind  by 
/-%  the  statement  in  a  speech  of  Lloyd  George  that ' '  there 
-^  -*-  is  no  question  which  so  closely  concerns  England  as  the 
question  of  Turkey,"  and  again,  "England's  future  is  linked 
with  the  solution  of  the  Turkish  question."  Ever  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  armistice  the  leaders  of  the  English  people 
have  been  very  reticent  on  this  subject,  it  is  pointed  out  by  some 
Turkish  editors,  who  are  struclf  with  amazement  that  when  tho 
topic  is  touched  upon  at  all  so  ominous  a  pronouncement 
linking  England  and  Tin-key  together  should  be  made  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  British  Premier,  coming  especially  as  it 
does  after  the  British-Persian  agreement.     The  Constantinople 


THE  END  OF  THE  TENANCY. 

— Saturday  Journal  (London). 

WaMt  is  rather  puzzled  to  know  just  what  Lloyd  George  means, 
and  remarks: 

"Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a  great  Power  like  En- 
gland should  give  importance  to  a  question  that  concerns  its 
own  future.  It  is  also  natural  that  a  state  possest  of  human 
sentiment  should  consider  questions  touching  its  own  future 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  national  interests. 
We  also  are  a  nation  with  complete  knowledge  and  well-defined 
desire  relative  to  our  national  existence  and  future.  We  are 
above  all  others  concerned  with  questions  touching  Turkey's 
future.  The  crucial  point  is  this:  Does  our  wish  concerning 
our  future  coincide  with  England's  interests?  There  is  one 
important  word  in  Lloyd  George's  speech  which  may  facilitate 
our  answer  to  the  alcove  question,  the  word  'solution.'  There  is 
only  one  way  to  solve  the  Turkish  question  justly  and  finally, 
namely,  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  lands  the  Turks  inhabit , 
and,  w\\h  good  will  toward  the  Turkish  people  as  worthy  of 
trust  and  help,  by  just  treatment  to  make  their  future  progress 
possible  in  woi'king  out  needed  reforms." 

When  the  Turks  and  the  whole  world  of  Islam  are  content  and 
helped  in  their  effort  for  substantial  progress,  both  matt-rial  and 
moral,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  the  interests  of  Kngland  and 
all  other  nationalities  will  be  secured;   but  if — 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  Turks  arc  dis- 
regarded, their  lands  broken  up  and  despoiled  by  different  stat(>s 
— what  then?  The  world's  peace  will  not  simply  be  endangered, 
but  to  preserve  it  will  be  impossible.  For,  first  of  all,  a  people 
unjustly  treated  will  never  remain  submissive;  and.  secondly,  and 
worse,  when  the  rival  states  seize  territory  and  athMupt  to  di\i(le 
their  spoils  they  awaken  and  embitter  old  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties among  themselves  which  are  sure  to  be  ac<?entuated  by  time 
and  events.  No,  the  true  and  lasting  solution  of  the  Turkish 
question  is  to  be  found  only  in  prestTving  the  integrity  ami  inde- 
pendence! of  the  Turkey  that  now  exists  and  in  gi\ing  to  its 
people  and  government  uns(>lfisli  helj)  in  their  boru>sl  effort  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  trust  and  aid  in  their  struggle 
to  regain  what  they  have  lost,  in  the  world-war,  and  make  an 
advance  on  the  path  of  human  civilization." 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA'S   NEIGHBORS 

A>rEW  REPUBLIC  in  Europe  faces  the  complex  problem 
of  neighbors  just  as  a  family  moving  mto  a  new  town, 
^  and  onlookers  are  always  ready  to  advise  and  caution 
the  newcomer.  So  we  find  various  journals  pointing  out  to  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic  the  necessity  for  "prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection" in  dealing  with  neighboring  nations.  With  the 
exception  of  Roumania,  it  is  noted,  all  Czecho-Slovakia's*neigh- 
bors  are  late  arrivals  on  the  scene  of  the  world  or  the  discon- 
tented peoples  who  have  lost  through  the  Peace  Treaty  terri- 
tory originally  usurped  by  them.  That  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
themselves  were  not  lulled  into  false  security  is  evident  from  the 
reUef  caused  by  the  fall  of  Bela  Kun's  regime  in  Hungary,  whicli 
greath'  reduced  external  danger  to  the  republic.  On  this  point 
The  Czecho-Slovak  Review  (CJii- 
cago),  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  tlie  American  Czecho-Slovak 
Board,  explains  that  the  Bela 
Kun  Administration  could  not 
be  tnisted  to  keep  its  engage- 
ments and  promises,  and  that 
"its  twofold  nature,  as  a  com- 
munistic exijeriment  reljdng  for 
its  success  on  propagation  of 
communism,  and  as  a  nationalis- 
tic'Magyar  state,  made  its  very 
existence  a  constant  menace  to 
the  integrity  of  Czecho-Slovakia." 
A  Prague  coiTespondent  of  the 
Paris  Temps  writes  that  while  it 
is  the  wish  and  intention  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Repubhe  to 
stabilize  the  new  political  sys- 
tem of  Central  Europe  tlu'ough  a 
perfect  concord  between  Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugo  -  Slavia,  Poland, 
and   Roumania,   there   is   doubt 

whether  Poland  will  sufficiently  respond  to  this  desire  for  amity. 
AU  Poland's  friends  hope  ardently  that  she  will,  and  yet  we 
are  assured  that  no  one  among  the  Czecho-Slovaks  bUnks  the 
fact  that  a  fairly  long  period  must  elapse  before  a  new  tradi- 
tion can  establish  itself  in  Czecho-Polish  relations.  This  infor- 
mant proceeds: 

"Altho  Prague  thoroughly  realizes  the  necessity  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  the  two  Slav  nations,  it  will  not  attempt 
to  hurry  matters.  It  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  that  Polish  poli- 
ticians come  to  know,  as  precisely  as  the  Czechs  know,  how 
important  it  is  for  them  to  be  collaborators  with  then*  neighbors. 
Cooperation  is  as  necessary  to  Poland  as  it  is  to  Czecho-Slovakia." 

A  bone  of  contention  between  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
is  the  region  of  Teschen,  which  was  considered  in  conference  in 
Krakow  early  last  August  by  commissions  of  the  two  nations. 
As  they  could  reach  no  agreement,  the  question  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  decision  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Czecho- 
slovak claim  to  Teschen  is  naturally  supported  by  The  Czecho- 
slovak Review,  which  says  that  at  the  conference — 

"The  Poles  insisted  on  plebiscite;  the  Czechs  opposed  it. 
They  took  their  stand  on  historical  grounds:  Teschen  has  been 
connected  with  Bohemia  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.  Poles 
claim  eastern  Galicia  on  historical  grounds,  altho  the  majority 
of  the  population  there  is  overwhelmingly  Ruthenian,  but  in  the 
case  of  Teschen  they  ignore  Bohemian  historical  rights  and  appeal 
to  right  of  self-determination.  The  Czechs  felt  compelled  to 
oppose  popular  voting  in  Teschen  for  this  reason  also,  that  the 
Poles  arc  in  wrongful  occupation  of  the  majority  of  the  district 
and  have  been  intimidating  the  population  to  make  them  vote 
in  favor  of  Polish  rule." 

The  question  of  Teschen  is  in  itself  of  slight  importance, 
according  to  the  Prague  coiTospondent  of   Le  Temps,  but  has 


of  which 
claims." 


Shakespeare  writes   in    '  A 


completely  altered  all  values  in  the  Polish  mind.  But  Warsaw, 
which  is  perplexed  with  many  badly  handled  questions,  notably 
that  of  Danzig,  will  one  day  have  a  clearer  vision  of  the  imperial 
needs  of  Poland,  and  we  may  hope  to  hear  from  Warsaw  words 
to  match  those  of  a  Czecho-Slovak  Minister,  Mr.  Klofateh, 
who  declares: 

"We  are  an  industrial  country,  and  we  need  the  coal  in 
Teschen;  but  we  need  also  the  friendship  of  Poland.  We  shall 
do  our  best  to  develop  this  friendship.  We  Czechs  are  thor- 
oiighly  awake  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  another 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  a  Balkan  situation  in  Central  Europe 
now  freed  from  the  Germans.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
Czechs  and  the  Poles  plaj'  in  Europe  to-morrow  the  role  that  the 
Serbs  and  the  Bulgarians  played  yesterday.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  prevent  any  such  eventuality." 

Of  Czecho-Slovalda's  two  other  neighbors,  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, this  Temps  correspondent 
quotes  a  highly  placed  Czech 
personage  as  saying: 

' '  Prague  must  and  will  surely 
become  the  diplomatic  center  of 
Central  Europe.  This  event 
win  greatly  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  Viemia  and  of  Budapest. 
It  implies,  moreover,  the  duty 
on  our  part  to  outdistance  these 
two  cities  economically  and 
politically.  The  rivalry  of 
Pragiie  with  Vienna  and  Pesth 
during  the  war  had  no  other 
signification.  By  surpassing  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
we  shall  bring  to  an  end  the 
century-old  confhct  that  exists 
between  her  and  us. 

"This  does  not  mean  in  any 
sense  that  we  wish  to  see  the  ex- 
tinction of  Vienna,  which  will 
always  remain  a  center.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  Western  Pow- 
ers that  Vienna  retain  a  certain 
importance,  and  we  shall  reckon 
with  her  as  a  political  factor. 
It  is  to  our  interest  that  pubUc  opinion  in  our  country  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  these  matters,  so  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  signed  and  our  accounts  with  Austria  are  settled,  we  may 
show  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  Vienna  itself,  that  in  our  mind 
she  occupies  the  place  that  everybody  mshes  her  to  hold  in 
the  new  European  constellation  of  Powers.  We  shall  renew 
cordial  and  sincere  relations  with  her,  and  the  immense  eco- 
nomic interests  that  unite  us  to-day  and  will  in  the  future 
unite  us  with  the  Alpine  countries  will  serve  to  reenforce  these 
relations.  But  no  other  bond  could  join  us  with  the  Austria 
of  to-day,  no  attempt  at  confederation  or  something  similar. 
We  have  not  destroyed  the  ancient  tablets  to  put  them  to- 
gether again. 

"  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  of  our  policj-  toward  the  Magyars. 
If  theu'  attitude  toward  us  is  loyal,  we  shall  endeavor  not  only 
to  reciprocate  it,  but  to  draw  closer  to  them.  Our  economic 
relations  may  be  very  far-reaching  in  their  consequences,  and  as 
the  Magyars  form  a  bridge  between  us  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  it  is 
as  much  to  our  interest  as  to  that  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  not  to  follow 
a  policy  toward  the  Hungarian  element  that  would  result  in 
strain  or  friction.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  immediate  aims 
of  the  foreign  poUcy  of  Czecho-Slovakia  will  be  to  prove  to  the 
Magyars  that  we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their  national 
existence.  If  they  understand  this,  there  is  no  course  open  to 
them  other  than  to  appreciate  it  and  to  help  us  estabUsh  in 
Central  Europe  the  new  political  system  which,  in  our  judgment, 
should  be  based  on  an  entente  between  us,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the 
Roumanians,  and  the  Poles." 

As  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  this  informant  assures  us  that  there  has 
always  been  a  racial  affinity  between  them  and  the  Czechs,  and 
added  to  this  there  is  the  "feeling  that  exists  between  an  elder 
brother  and  a  j'ounger."  Croats  and  Slovenes  "come  to 
, Prague  as  in  former  times  the  Spaniard  went  to  Salamanca," 
and  they  reciprocate  the  friendship  of  their  friends  of  the  north 
as  warmly  as  it  is  given  to  them. 


A  GERMAN  JIBE   AT  CZECHO-SLOVAK  CLAIMS 
The  Czechs — "Mr.  President,  regarding  that   coast  of  Bohemia 


Winter's  Tale,'   here   are   our 
— Kludderadalsch  (Berlin) . 


TEXAS   AS   THE   "HOME   OF  HELIUM" 


TEXAS  IS  THE  ONLY  STATE  of  the  Union  where 
lielinni  is  being  produced,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  cxtraoted,  in  appreciable  quantities.  The  future  of 
this  gas  as  an  uninflammable  substitute  for  hydrogen  in  air-ships 
is  now  well  understood,  and  also  the  necessity  for  conserving  the 


THE   "BIG  FOUR"  OF  HELIUM  PRODUCTION. 

From  the  reader's  left:  E.  A.  W.  JefFeries  and  Fred  E.  Norton,  inventors  of  the  Jefferies-Norton  process  of 

extracting  helium  from  natural  gas;  Dr.  R.  B.  Moore,  cliief  lieutenant  and  representative  of  Dr.  Van  H. 

Manning  (at  the  right).  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.    The  plant  is  in  the  background. 


natural  gases  that  contain  it  and  speeding  up  its  extraction,  as 
was  shown  in  recent  articles  quoted  in  these  columns.  An 
account  of  the  works  now  in  operation  in  Petrolia,  Texas,  under 
government  auspices,  is  contributed  by  W.  G.  BjTne  to  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Byrne 
is  doubtless  justified  in  bestowing  on  his  State  the  addition  to 
her  already  long  list  of  titles  and  honors  which  we  display  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Bj'rne  remarks  at 
Ihe  outset  that  watching  the  machinery  which 
produces  helium  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  as 
riding  in  the  basket  of  an  observatif)n-balloon  or 
a  dirigible.  But  if  men  who  ride  in  the  basket 
know  that  the  big  envelop  is  filled  with  helium  in- 
stead of  hydrogen  they  proVjably  not  only  will  have 
a  kindly  feeling  in  their  hearts  for  those  responsi- 
ble for  helium,  but  for  the  lowliest  employee  who 
swabs  the  floor  in  the  plant.     He  goes  on: 


"Texas  is  the  home  of  helium.  The  Government 
has  ah'eady  planned  to  spend  .16,000,000  in  pro- 
ducing it. 

"There  were  two  production-plants  in  Fort 
Worth,  located  on  the  North  Side,  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half.  They  were  guarded  by  soldiers 
and  no  outsider  ever  viewed  the  making  of  helium. 
The  gas  obtained  there  was  loaded  in  cylinders  and 
a  gi'eat  quantity  was  ready  on  the  docks  in  New 
Orleans  for  shipment  to  Franct^  when  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Had  helium  reached  the  A.  E.  F.  a 
most  wonderful  chapter  would  have  been  written 
into  the  war. 

"The  eyes  of  the  scientific  world  are  turned 
now  on  two  points  in  Te.xas.     One  is  Fort  Worth; 


the  other  is  Petrolia.  The  two  production-plants  here  have 
been  dismantled.  A  new  plant  is  being  built,  and  inside  of  a  few 
months  at  the  most  helium  •vnll  be  produced  in  quantities.  The 
plant  is  being  built  by  the  Linde  Company,  wliich,  with  the  Air 
Reduction  Company,  operated  the  two  earlier  plants.  The 
Linde  process  is  still  maintained  a  secret.     It  will  be  operated 

by  and  for  the  United  States 
Navy  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Commander  H.  N. 
Jenson,  U.  S.  N. 

"The  Petrolia  plant  is  in  the 
last  experimental  stages.  The 
JeiTeries-Norton  process  is  used. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  E.  A.  W.  Jefferies,  an 
Englishman  who  came  to  this 
countiy  thirty-seven  years  ago, 
and  Fred  E.  Norton,  graduate 
of  ISIassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  former  engineer  of 
the  General  Electric  Company. 
Norton  and  Jefferies  combined 
interests  a  year  ago  and  the 
result  of  their  patented  process 
has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Government. 

"The  strict  military  guard  has 
been  removed  from  the  Petrolia 
plant;  the  plant  remains  prac- 
tically isolated  from  public  a  iow, 
however.  Frank  A.  Vestal,  -who 
served  in  the  Army,  is  in  charge. 
The  twenty-three  acres  leased  by 
the  Government  for  exi)eri- 
mental  plants  are  enclosed  by  a 
wire  fence.  The  plant  is  thret' 
miles  from  the  town  of  I'etrolia. 
"At  the  entrance  is  a  sentry-box.  Next  comes  the  adminis- 
tration building.  There  are  three  cottages  for  families  of  men 
in  the  plant.  A  long  barracks  divided  into  small  rooms  serves 
the  bachelors.  They  have  as  comfortable  quarters  as  possible. 
A  reading-room  and  talking-machine  make  the  'li^-ing-room'  in 
the  center  of  the  building  'homy.'  The  mess-hall  is  built  array 
style.  Three  big  meals  are  served  daily  to  the  half  hundred 
men  employed  in  various  capacities  within  the  twenty-three-acre 


GENERAL   VIKW  OF  TIIK    KXIVWOKH    ENGINES, 

Which  cool  and  liquefy  the  gas  in  tlic  hea(-e\changcrs      'I'lic  cylinders  in   the  rear 

contHin  h(>Iinni  ready  to  ship. 
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enclosure.  The  laboratory  is  a  long,  one-story  building  with  the 
latest  apparatus  for  chemical  research  work.  And  there  is  a 
■vault  at  one  end  in  which  Shepherd  keeps  ten  gallons  of  alcohol. 
"It  is  impossible  to  get  pure  alcohol  except  from  Washington, 
so  that  Shepherd,  who  beUeves  his  ten  gallons  to  be  the  largest 
indi\-idual  stock  in  Texas,  doesn't  leave  it  Ijdng  around.     Once 


Illvistvations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Pi  iiihi/  >  n  ii,  i    JI    nthly." 

THE   "BRIDGE  UNDER  WATER.' 


he  ran  out  of  alcohol  and  tried  to  buy  it  at  drug-stores.  They 
would  not  sell  without  putting  forinaldehyde  in  it,  Avhich  would 
have  ruined  it  for  purposes  of  the  chemist. 

"The  main  building  stands  just  beyond  the  laboratory.  The 
Lone  Star  Gas  Company  pumps  from  a  few  feet  to  the  plant. 
The  same  company  pumps  the  gas  to  the  Fort  Worth  plant, 
125  miles  away." 

Extracting  helium  from  the  raw  gas  is  thus  explained  in  an- 
other column  of  the  paper: 

"Natural  raw  gas  is  composed  of  nitrogen,  methane,  and 
helium.  By  freezing  raw  gas  at  a  temperature  of  318  degrees 
below  zero  a  liquid  is  formed.  Helium  won't  freeze  at  that 
temperature.  It  remains  a  gas  and  can  be  drawn  ofif.  There 
are  three  steps  in  freezing  the  gas.  It  is  pumped  first  into  in- 
terchangers  under  300  pounds  pressure,  then  through  refrig- 
erating engines,  and  finally  into  the  still.  The  freezing  is  not 
instantaneous.  The  gas  is  cooled  by  successive  steps  until  a 
portion  of  it  is  liquefied  at  the  coldest  end. 

"Next  it  goes  into  the  still,  which  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts— first,  a  condensing  column;  secondly,  to  a  fractionating 
or  distilling  column.  In  the  condensing  column  all  of  the  gas 
except  the  helium  is  liquefied.  In  the  second  column,  the  gas  is 
distilled  and  the  helium  pumped  off.  If  one  per  cent,  helium 
is  obtained,  the  producers  are  greatly  satisfied! 

"The  cost  of  obtaining  this  small  percentage  of  helium  would 
be  tremendous  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  after  the  helium  is 
taken  off,  the  gas  is  pumped  back  through  the  interchangers  in 
liquid  form,  and,  as  it  heats,  takes  the  form  of  gas  again.  Then 
it  is  puinped  back  into  the  gas  company's  plant,  the  same  thing 
it  was  before  the  process,  except  that  the  helium  is  gone.  About 
fifty  per  cent,  may  be  returned  under  the  initial  pressiire,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  recompression." 

The  cooling  process,  Mr.  Byrne  goes  on  to  say,  involves  the 
same  general  principle  as  refrigeration  by  expanding  ammonia  in 
a  gas-plant.  Did  you  ever  look  through  an  ice-plant,  he  asks, 
and  observe  the  frosted  i^ipes?  The  helium  plant  is  just  the  same, 
except  that'  the  expanding  engines  are  enormous  beside  those 
of  any  ice-plant  and  the  refrigeration  produced  is  terrific  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  ice-plant.     He  writes: 

"The  gas  goes  in  at  every-day,  oi'diuary  temperature — say, 
about  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  in  the  still  it  is  as  lo.w;  as 
— 318.  By  the  way,  all  temperatures  referred  to  here  are 
Fahrenheit  measurement,  not  Centigrade. 

"When  the  gas  reaches  that  frigid  temperature,  it  doesn't 
look  anything  hke  natural  gas  as  we  know  it  and  burn  it  in  our 
stoves.  It  becomes  a  liquid, which- pours  and  looks  exactly  lilie 
water.  Shepherd  put  a  glass  under  a  faucet  and  drew  a  httle 
bit.  Then  he  dashed  the  liquid  to  .the.flpor.  Now,  the  floor  was 
much  cooler- than  the  ordinary  tiled  floor  in  a  public  building. 


But  when  the  liquid  struck  it  sputtered  and  evaporated  just  like 
a  drop  of  ordinary  water  thrown  against  a  red-hot  stove. 

"When  the  plant  is  running  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  as 
it  has  been,  the  laboratory  is  being  operated  the  same  time. 
The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  number  of  sets  of  unusual 
apparatus  for  analyzing  all  types  of  gas  produced  throughout 
the  plant.  Helium  itself  is  determined  in  an  apparatus  which 
in  a  sense  is  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  producing  plant. 

"The  chemist  takes  a  sample — say,  about  two  quarts  of  the 
natural  gas  being  pumped  in.  He  surrounds  this  plug-hat-size 
measure  with  liquid  air — hquid  air  so  cold  that  it  succeeds  in 
liquefying  aU  of  the  constituents  of  the  gas  except  helium,  which 
can  be  pumped  off.  Then  by  measuring  the  amount  of  helium, 
the  percentage  to  be  produced  is  determined. 

"The  purity  of  the  helium  obtained  in  the  Texas  fields  is  about 
99.99  per  cent. — almost  absolutely  pure.  It  may  be  recognized 
by  a  beautifid  golden  line  contained  in  the  spectrum  which  is  pro- 
duced when  an  electric  spark  is  shot  through  the  gas.  It  was  this 
characteristic  yellow  line  which  led  to  the  discovery  on  earth  thirty 
years  after  helium  was  known  to  exist  in  the  sun.  So  closely  did 
the  line  resemble  that  of  sodium  that  it  was  not  recognized  by 
some  experimenters  as  helium  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Ramsay,  with  whom  Dr.  R.  B.  Moore,  of  the  Bureau  of 
[Mines,  was  connected  during  a  period  of  gas-researeh  work. 

"Ramsay  wrote  to  Moore  February  28,  1915:  'I  have  investi- 
gated blowers — that  is,  coal-damp  rush  of  gas — for  helium  for 
our  Government.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the 
English  blowers,  but  I  am  getting  samples  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.     The  idea  is  to  use  helium  for  air-ships!' 

"As  the  United  States  was  not  in  war  and  strict  neutrahty 
was  being  maintained,  Moore  passed  over  the  idea.  He  remem- 
bered that  Dr.  H.  P.  Cady,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  had 
found  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  helium  in  some  natural  gas  in 
Kansas.  He  realized  what  it  would  mean  to  the  United  States 
if  such  helium  could  be  made  available  for  balloons  and  dirigibles. 
He  pointed  out  this  possibility  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Parsons  in  April, 
1917,  when  the  United  States  went  to  war.  Parsons  was  then 
chief  chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  .  .  .  An  allotment  of 
.1>28,000  for  experimental  work  was  authorized  July  20,  1917. 
Later  the  Army  and  Na^'y  Air-ship  Board  increased  the  amount 
to  $100,000.  Two  plants  were  completed  at  Fort  Worth  in 
March  and  May,  1918. 

"Appropriations  for  experimental  work  and  production  have 
now  gone  into  the  millions.  The  first  money  spent  was  .f  1,090,- 
000  on  the  plants,  and  the  helium  extracted  is  valued  at  between 
.$250,000,000  and  §400,000,000,  at  prewar  prices. 

"The  PetroUa  plant  has  a  helium  recorder,  the  only  instBU- 


PROOF  OF   ITS   PRACTICABILITY. 

A  pictui'e  of  the  process  carried  out  in  building  the  portion  of  the 
New  York  subway  that  goes  underneath  tlie  Harlem  River.  In  this 
case  the  sections  were  built  of  steel  instead  of  concrete;  but  they 
were  sunk,  as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  advocates,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
trench.    This  was  In  the  year  1913. 


ment  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  was  developed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  especially  for  the  plant.  It  automatically  records 
every  minute  during  the  plant's  operation,  the  analysis  of  both 
the  raw  and  refined  gas.  It  works  on  the  principle  of  heat  con- 
ducti\aty  of  gases.  It  will  do  the  work  of  three  trained  chemists, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  continuous  service  where  the  chemists 
could-do  only  a  certain  number  each  hour." 
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HOW  THE  BRIDGE   UNDER  WATER  WOULD  BE  CONSTRUCTED. 
A  tunnel  built  in  sections  ashore,  floated  to  the  proper  place,  and  sunk  in  position  on  the  piers. 


BRIDGES   UNDER   WATER 

THE  METHOD  of  building  a  subaqueous  tunnel  by  con- 
structing a  steel  or  concrete  tube  in  open  air  and  then 
sinking  it  into  place  is  not  unfamiliar.  It  works  beau- 
tifully for  narrow  crossings  where  the  water  is  not  too  deep. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York),  insists  that  the  plan  is  applicable; 
also  to  long  and  deep  tunnels,  and  he  has  submitted  to  the  Channel 
Tunnel  Commission  a  scheme  for  building  that  great  project  in 
the  same  way.  This  device  is  termed  ,by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  a 
"subaqueous  bridge."  He  says  that  it  is  really  neither  a 
tunnel  nor  a  bridge,  and  yet  it  is  a  union  of  the  two  in  a  single 
structure — paradoxical  as  that  may  seem.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
tells  us  of  several  examples  of  river-crossings  in  this  country,  one 
in  France,  one  in  England,  and  one  in  Russia,  and  he  says  that 
plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  many  such.  The  scheme  is  no 
longer  in  the  experimental  stage.     He  goes  on : 

"Where. there  is  very  deep  water,  such  as  an  ocean  inlet,  to 
cross,  a  body  250  or  more  feet  deep,  of  course  the  difficulties 
multiply.  Long,,  spindle-legged  concrete  or  stone  anchors  or 
'supporting  piers'  have  to  be  built  unless  the  tube  is  to  rest 
upon  the  bottom.  In  the  latter  case  the  approach  grades  are 
bored  under  the  bottom,  and  in  the  former  case  the  construction 
of  such  piers  a  hundred  feet  or  so  high  and  all  under  water  is  an 
undertaking  of  considerable  magnitude.  But  in  shallow  water 
this  subaqueous  bridge  is  ideal. 

"One  of  the  first  projects  of  this  kind  seriously  considered 
was  the  narrow  crossing  of  the  canal  at  Duluth. 

"The  canal  at  this  point  cuts  a  long  strip  of  sandy  shoal  that 
would  have  been  an  admirable  and  much-needed  freight  terminal. 
But  the  authorities  were  frightened  by  its  novelty. 

"There  is  a  crossing  there  now,  an  aerial  bridge  that  took  every 
bit  of  ingenuity  I  possest  to  get  approved  hy  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  affords  only  a  crossing  for  vehicles  and 
pedestrians. 

"The  scheme  is  ideal  for  the  crossing  from  San  Francisco  to 
Oakland,  where  in  the  seven  miles  of  water  there  is  no  greater 
depth  than  seventy-five  feet." 

The  writer's  plans  as  he  states  them  are  for  a  concrete  tube, 
made  in  sections  ashore,  as  we  build  concrete  ships.  Sections 
about  three  hundred  feet  long  are  easily  handled.  They  are 
square,  large  enough  for  a  double  track,  provision  being  made 
for  drain  and  ventilating  pipes,  electric  wires,  etc.  Each  section 
has  a  temporary  bulkhead  at  the  ends  and  is  launched  as  a  ship. 
It  is  then  towed  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  sunk  in  a  trench 
previously  dredged  or  on  piers  built  in  place.  To  sink  the  section, 
the  bulkheads  are  knocked  out.  The  water  fills  the  tube,  and  it 
sinks,  directed  by  divers,  into  its  proper  place.  The  ends  are 
fastened  to  the  other  sections.  When  all  the  parts  are  in  jjlaco 
the  water  is  pumped  out,  the  connections  perfected,  tracks  laid, 
lights,  ventilation,  and  drainage  installed.     Then, 

"Your  'subaqueous  bridge'  is  complete. and  ready  for  oper- 
ation— the  cheapest  and  best  water-crossing  ever  devised,  one 
not  subject  to  winds  and  storms  like  a  bridge,  nor  disturbed  by 
currents  or  tides,  nor  painfully  bored  underground.  If  the 
traffic  becomes  too  great  for  two  tracks,  another  double-track 
tube  is  laid  alongside  the  first,  and  another  and  another  later  on, 
as  needed.  Thus'  the  'subaqueous  bridge'  can  develop  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  first  tube  or  its  traffic. 

"The  joints  in  these  tubes  are  so  devised  that  when  the  two 


sections  are  butted  together  the  easing  into  exact  location  is 
automatic.  Tighten  one  line  of  bolts  and  the  juncture  is  as 
solid  and  water-tight  as  any  part  of  the  structure. 

"At  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  or  subaqueous  bridge  the  ap- 
proaches lead  through  open  cuts  or  troughs  exactly  as  one  would 
expect  for  the  regular  bored  tunnel  under  a  waterway  bottom. 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  definite  plans  and  estimates  were 
made  for  four  crossings,  railway,  street-car,  and  street-traffic, 
near  the  Cortlandt  Street  ferry-line  into  New  York.  The  cross- 
ing would  have  required  nine  anchorages,  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  $3,000,000. 

"Careful  plans  are  being  made  at  present  for  the  Dover-Calais 
Channel  crossing.  What  will  be  the  cost?  It  is  too  early  to 
state  definitely,  but  we  have  gone  far  enough  to  be  sure  that  the 
cost  would  not  be  in  excess  of  40  per  cent,  of  what  a  regular 
bored  tunnel  under  the  Channel  would  be. 

"The  tube  idea  was  at  first  opposed  by  engineers.  Now  it  is 
regarded  as  fundamentally  correct.  It  was  thus  that  the  New 
York  subway  was  built  under  the  Harlem  River. 

"At  a  conference  of  railroad  men  before  whom  I  was  advocating 
Ihis  tube-crossing  for  a  certain  river  here,  the  chief  engineer 
of  one  of  our  greatest  systems  Avas  loud  in  his  opposition.  Finally, 
as  a  clincher,  he  suggested  that  the  piers  necessary  to  support 
the  tube  would  have  to  be  wonderfully  strong,  and  that  the  load 
in  the  tube  would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  a  sag  in  the  middle  of 
each  section.  It  was  only  after  much  liantering  on  the  part  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  illustration  of  trying  to  keep  a  closed 
glass  tube  down  in  a  glass  of  water,  that  it  dawned  upon  his 
expert  mind  that  the  piers  were  not  for  support,  but  for  anctor- 
age.  The  really  troublesome  problem  would  be  to  keep  the  "tube 
down  in  place  and  prevent  it  from  floating  up  off  its  anchor- 
piers." 

AN  ELECTRIC  OIL-FINDER— Oude  petroleum  may  now  be 
located  by  means  of  an  electrical  device,  no  matter  how  far 
beneath  the  earth's  surface  the  product  may  be.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  during  the  last  few  weeks,  we  learn  from  a 
dispatch  from  Corsicana,  Tex.,  to  The  Manufacturers'  Recwd 
(Baltimore),  in  the  shallow  field  near  that  place,  and  Eugene 
Elkins,  the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  has  gone  to  the  outlying 
district  around  Burkburnett  to  make  further  practical  tests  of 
the  remarkable  invention.     Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"The  oil  industry  niay  be  re\  olutionized  if  oil-pools  can  be 
located  by  means  of  the  instrument.  The  principle  upon 
which  it  works  is  described  bjr  Mr.  Elkins  as  follows:  'The 
system  consists  of  forming  an  electrical  circuit  through  the 
earth  by  dropping  an  insulated  Avirc  to  the  bottom  of  a  dry 
Avater-hole,  valley,  or  indentation,  placing  a  series  of  batteries  on 
top  of  the  earth,  to  the  positiAC  pole  of  which  is  attached  a*land 
wire.  This  land  wire  is  then  taken  out  oNcr  the  field  in  any 
direction  and  for  any  distance,  and  all  of  the  intermediate 
territory  is  coml)ed  thoroughly  with  (4eetric  currents  flowing 
from  the  anode  or  positive  pole  to  the  cathode  or  negative 
pole.  The  earth  being  simply  a  huge  inverted  magnet,  the 
electric  currents  travel  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  charged 
poles  by  the  path  of  least  resistance,  much  as  does  the  return 
current  of  the  telegraph  system  through  its  ground  wires  to  the 
point  of  origin.  That  system  also  proves  that  the  principle 
of  earth  conductiA  ity  of  electricity  is  absolutely  correct.  Oil 
and  its  constituent  comj)onents  being  the  only  minerals  in 
the  earth  through  which  electricity  cannot  pass,  it  therefore 
follows  that  an  oil-pool  in  the  path  of  the  electric  currents 
mention(>d  will  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  said  curn^nts, 
forcing  them  to  go  around  the  pool,  and  also  resulting  in  an 
appreciable  loss  of  current  tlirough  electrolysis,  both  of  these 
factors  registering  these  resistances  on  an  extremely  delicate 
meter  in  the  hands  of  the  operator,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 
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WHY  A   DYE   DYES 

THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QU.ESTION  is  given  by 
Bradford  Webster  in  an  article  on  "A  Great  American 
Organic  Chemical  Industry,"  printed  as  a  leading  article 
in  The  American  Dyestuff  Reporter  (New  York).  A  dye,  Mr. 
Webster  tells  us,  is  a  colored  substance  which  can,  be  absorbed 
by  a  fiber  or  tissue  and  held  so  firmlj^  that  washing  will  not 
remove  it,  or  light  fade  it,  too  quickly.  Most  dyes  are  complex 
in  structure,  -with  many  atoms  in  a  molecule.  This  complexity 
and  size  of  the  molecule  are  undoubtedly''  essential  conditions 
for  the  absorption  by  the  fiber  and  resistance  to  washing.  He 
goes  on; 

"The  great  universal  principle  of  the  positive  and  the  negative, 
the  male  and  the  female,  applies  in  chemistry  as  in  mechanics, 
electricity,  and  life.  In  chemistry  it  is  the  acid  and  the  alkaline. 
Acid  dyes  are  attracted  to  and  color  fibers  or  tissues  of  alkaline 
character,  and  alkahne  or  basic  dyes  are  attracted  to  and  color 
fibers  or  tissues  of  acid  character.    Opposites  attract;  likes  repel. 

' '  When  fibers  or  tissues  do  not  comply  with  this  principle  they 
are  often  made  to  do  so  by  what  are  called  mordants.  Cotton 
is  made  acid  by  tannic  acid  and  then  firmly  attracts  and  holds  the 
briUiant  basic  dyestuffs  like  methylene  blue,  basic  magenta  or 
fuchsin,  and  methj-l  \dolet.  Wool  is  made  basic  with  chrome 
mordants  so  as  to  attract  and  firmly  hold  alizarine  and  other 
acid  dyes. 

"  There  are  many  natural  vegetable  dyestuffs  and  some  animal 
ones.  Logwood  comes  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  extract 
makes  a  lustrous  deep  black  for  wool.  Indigo  from  China  and 
British  India  is  the  original  fast  blue  and  the  most  famous 
vegetable  dyestuff.  The  acid  from  the  cochineal  bug  of  Mexico 
is  the  most  famous  animal  dyestuff  and  gives  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
The  vegetable  dyes  are  mostly  composed  of  carbon,  o.xygen,  and 
hydrogen  only. 

"The  great  modern  dyestuff  industry,  however,  has  to  do 
more  largely  with  synthetic  dyes,  made  by  intricate  chemical 
processes  from  derivatives  of  coal-tar  like  benzene,  toluene, 
anilin,  and  phenol.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sulfur  are  the  principal  elements  which  make  up  the  finished 
dyes,  carbon  and  hydrogen  appearing  in  all  and  in  the  largest 
Ijroportions. 

' '  The  great  range  in  shade  and  character  of  the  many  thousands 
of  anilin  or  coal-tar  dyes  is  due  entirely  to  the  proportions  and 
mode  of  association  in  the  molecule  of  the  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  one  or  more  other  elements.  The  highest 
constructive  genius  in  the  science  of  chemistry  and  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  reasoning  in  aU  science  have  been  shown  by  the 
men  who  have  worked  out  and  proved  what  we  know  of  the 
complex  and  varied  arrangements  of  the  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  elements  in  the  molecules  of  organic 
chemicals  like  dystuffs  or  dyes.    . 

"A  most  interesting  general  aspect  of  this  question  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  the  effect  on  brilliancy 
and  fastness.  The  brilliant  basic  colors  have  a  very  loose  molecu- 
lar structure,  broken  down  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  action  of 
light  with  comparative  ease.  But  in  the  very  fast  colors  the 
groups  of  atoms  are  verj'  closely  interwoven  or  interrelated,  so 
that  there  is  tremendous  power  to  resist  any  disintegrating  action 
of  hght  or  other  radiant  energy.  In  anthracene,  from  which 
the  fastest  known  colors  are  derived,  three  groups  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  this  might 
weU  be  called  the  Siamese  triplet  of  organic  chemistry.  Color 
is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
flected by  certain  organic  chemicals,  while  others  are  absorbed. 
A  blue  color  is  produced  when  the  blue  rays  are  reflected  and  all 
others  are  absorbed.  Tne  very  fast  colors  are  dull.  Probably 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  closely  interwoven  relation  of 
groups  of  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  fast  colors  blurs  the  sharp, 
clear  reflection  of  the  looser  structures.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions we  should  understand  better  if  we  knew  more  about 
the  movement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

"In  several  cases  it  is  known  just  how  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  atoms  and  the  assembling  of  groups  in  the  mole- 
cule change  shades.  For  example,  the  addition  of  a  group  of 
four  atoms,  one  carbon  and  three  hydrogen,  in  the  structure  of 
the  molecule,  makes  the  color  bluer. 

"There  is  unlimited  field  for  the  American  chemical  engineer 
for  ten  years  in  perfecting  manufacturing  apparatus  and  processes 
for  making  known  dyestuffs  in  quantity,  reasonably  perfect 
chemically,  and  with  reasonable  economy  of  manufacturing 
cost.     And  there  is  and  will  be  for  an  indefinite  period  an  un- 


limited field  for  the  inventor  and  scientist  to  discover  new 
chemical  combinations  that  will  produce  more  brilliant  fast 
colors  and  a  score  of  other  general  results  desirable  in  the  com- 
plex field  of  coloring  silk,  wool,  cotton,  paper,  leather,  feathers, 
fur,  ink,  and  many  other  materials  with  which  we  are  familiar." 


WILL   THE   "FLU"   RETURN? 


(( 
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UITE  POSSIBLY."  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Clinical 
Medicine  (New  York).  At  any  rate,  the  probability, 
he  says,  "must  be  viewed  with  serious  apprehension."  The  wise 
physician  wiU  prepare  for  it.  We  know  more  about  it  than  we 
did  last  year,  altho  that  is  not  very  much.  However,  we  shall 
be  fighting  an  old  foe,  with  many  of  whose  tricks  we  are  now 
familiar,  and  this  should  give  us  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
contest.  Our  condition  of  nervous  tension,  as  shown  by  strikes 
and  race-riots,  is  rather  unfortunate;  for  one  needs  to  be  calm, 
steady,  and  strong  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  such  a  foe  as  the 
influenza  has  now  proved  itself  to  be.  "Keep  calm  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  doctor"  appears  to  be  a  good  motto  for  all  and 
singular.     Says  The  Joxirnal: 

"Last  spring,  after  the  influenza  epidemic  had  gradually  died 
out,  the  opinion  was  exprest  by  many  physicians  that  a  recur- 
rence of  the  epidemic  would  take  place  this  coming  winter  and, 
perhaps,  during  several  As^^inters  to  come.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  observations  made  during  the  great  epidemics,  notably 
those  of  1867  and  of  1889  to  1895. 

"Unfortunately,  this  last  epidemic  of  a  disease  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  has  been  designated  influenza,  bore  the  character- 
istics of  influenza  only  clinically.  EtiologicaUy,  it  was  found 
that  the  bacteriology,  as  also  the  pathology,  of  the  disease  varied 
materially  in  the  same  localities,  and  that  they  differed  in  differ- 
ent locations.  In  consequence,  there  is  absolutely  no  agreement 
among  laboratory-workers  concerning  the  actual  causative  virus 
of  the  disease. 

"  To  a  certain  extent  this  reflects  unf avorablj^  upon  the  etio- 
logic  or  specific  treatment,  both  curative  and  preventive,  it  being 
necessary  to  select  several  germs  for  the  production  of  bacterins, 
as  E.  C.  Rosenow  has  done.  This  investigator  prepared  a  bac- 
terin  from  the  bacteria  found  in  the  expectorations  of  numbers 
of  influenza  patients.  Fortunately,  there  is  ample  reason  to 
accept  the  claim  that  it  has  been  possible,  by  means  of  the 
influenza-pneumococcus-combined  bacterin  according  to  Rose- 
now, to  protect  persons  definitely  against  the  acquirement  of 
influenza  to  which  they  individually  have  been  exposed. 

"According  to  various  reports,  the  same  vaccine,  in  smaller 
doses,  has  been  found  useful  curatively  in  the  actual  disease. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  affairs,  the  probability  that 
influenza  will  make  its  appearance  again  this  coming  winter  must 
be  viewed  with  serious  apprehension,  even  tho  some  of  the  factors 
that  undoubtedly  contribute  to  its  great  virulence  no  longer  are 
active.  Notably,  the  general  nervous  unrest  and  upset  caused 
by  the  war  have  been  allayed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
last  November.  On  the  other  hand,  the  just  as  serious  social 
unrest  that  is  being  manifested  by  the  constant,  unjustifled 
strikes,  by  race-riots,  and  by  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
living  cooperate  in  bringing  about  a  nerve-tension  in  the  body 
politic  that  can  not  but  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  resistance 
of  the  individuals  to  disease. 

"No  matter  how  we  look  upon  the  problem  of  influenza,  it  is 
up  to  physicians  to  get  ready  for  the  probable  approaching 
return  visit  of  this  destroyer  of  human  life.  The  wise  physician 
will  go  over  his  note-books  and  revise  his  views  and  observations 
gathered  last  winter.  He  will  study  the  journals  and  try  to 
outline  a  method  of  treatment,  both  preventive  and  curative, 
that  will  afford  a  guide  of  action,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  if 
and  when  the  enemy  makes  its  next  onslaught.  At  the  same 
time,  the  doctor  will  lay  in  a  stock  of  those  remedies  that  he 
has  found  useful,  whether  these  be  medicinal  or  biologic,  and 
wiU  hold  himself  in  readiness,  also  bespeaking  the  services  of. 
nurses,  trained  and  practical,  upon  whom  he  can  depend  to 
follow  his  directions. 

"Thus  it  wiU  be  possible  for  the  individual  physician  to  meet 
and  counteract  symptoms  of  iUness  in  its  very  incipiency.  After 
the  lessons  of  last  winter,  the  people  may  be  trusted  to  call  in  a 
doctor  as  soon  as  the  slightest  suspicion  of  'flu'  is  justified. 
That  being  the  case,  the  chances  will  be  more  favorable  for  a 
prompt  and  energetic  fight  against  this  dread  disease." 
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WHAT   STARTS   THE   FOREST-FIRES 

THE  TREMENDOUS  FOREST-FIRES  that  swept  the 
Northwest  during  July  and  August  last  cost  millions 
of  dollars  to  fight  and  caused  damage  amounting  to 
many  millions  more.  What  caused  them?  This  interesting 
question  is  well  answered  in  a  letter  to  American  Forestry  (Wash- 
ington), by   R.   H.    Rutledge,      

acting  district  forester  of  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  which  includes  the 
national  forest  area  of  northern 
Idaho  and  Montana.  The  fires, 
he  saj's,  were  due  to  a  dry  year, 
the  third  in  succession.  Light- 
ning, railroads,  campers,  and 
brush-burning  started  most  of 
the  909  discovered  on  this  forest 
area  in  July.  Almost  one- 
fourth  were  due  to  unknown 
causes,  and  twenty-seven  were 
incendiary.  A  terrific  thunder- 
storm on  July  31  resulted  in 
fifty  fires  being  started  by 
lightning.  Writes  Forester 
Rutledge: 


"This  is  the  third  dry  year  in 
succession  for  District  1.  The 
snowfall  last  winter  was  far  be- 
low normal,  and  in  many  loca- 
lities spring  precipitation  was 
insufficient,  many  places  hav- 
ing been  without  rain  for  over 
three  months.  High  winds 
have  prevailed  quite  generally 
for  some  sixty  days  and  the 
atmosphere  has  been  charged 
with  electricity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  dry  electrical  storms 
have  been  constantly  occurring. 
As  a  result  the  forest  floor  is 
as  dry  as  a  powder-house,  and 
because  of  excessive  transpira- 
tion the  leaves  of  coniferous 
trees  have  become  so  combusti- 
ble as  to  be  almost  explosive 
when  subject  to  ignition. 

"While  human  agencies  have 
been  responsible  for  some  of 
the  fires  this  season,  lightning 
has  been  by  far  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  trouble.  Dry 
electrical  storms  have  started 
a  great  many  fires  in  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  forests 
where  it  has  been'  impossible 
to  get  men  and  equipment  on 
the  ground  quickly.  In  numer- 
ous eases  it  has  required  from 
three  to  six  days  for  fire-fightf*rs  to  reach  a  fire  from  the  nearest 
railway  point.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  men  must  be  transported  on  pack-horses  over 
rough  mountain  trails  and  kept  on  the  line  at  all  times,  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  will  be  appreciated.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  can  be  understood  readily  how  lightning-set  fires  in 
these  remote  places  become  raging  conflagrations  before  the 
fight  against  them  can  be  begun. 

"In  spite  of  the  difficulties  handicapping  the  fire  organization, 
District  1  has  made  a  remarkable  record  for  efficiency,  even 
tho  a  very  large  acreage  in  the  aggregate  has  been  burned  over 
and  many  bad  fires  are  still  burning. 

"Commonly  fires  due  to  preventable  causes  are  near  lines  of 
transportation  and  communication  and  can  be  discovered  and 
supprest  before  they  assume  serious  proportions,  but  the  reverse 
is  true  where  lightning  fires  occur.  Not  infrequently  in  the  most 
inaccessible  mountainous  regions  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  fires  are 
started  within  a  few  minutes  by  a  single  electrical  disturbance. 
Sometimes  these  blazes  are  scattered  over  quite  a  large  extent 


PINE    FIRED   BY   LIGHTNING. 

Live  yellow  pine-tree,  125  feet  high  and  30  inches  in  diametei', 
struck  by  lightning  about  2:30  p.m.  Bolt  struck  near  the  top  and 
followed  down  the  tree  to  a  large  limb,  where  flames  are  shown  on 
side  of  tree.  The  bolt  then  entered  the  tree  and  split  it.  This 
picture  was  taken  at  seven  o'clock  the  ne.xt  morning.  The  A7ncrican 
Forestry  Alagazine  points  out  that  out  of  a  total  of  909  fires  240 
were  started  by  Ughtning.  During  one  night  fifty  fires  were  started 
during  an  electrical  storm.  The  picture  was  taken  by  Supervisor 
Femi,  of  the  Selniay  National  Forest,  which  is  in  the  district  that 
has  been  fire-swept  in  Montana  this  summer.  The  forest-fire  loss 
last  year  is  estimated  at  $25,800,000. 


of  territory,  often  they  are  close  together,  and  before  it  is  possible 
to  start  the  fight  against  them  they  coalesce  and  form  one  big 
fire  which,  if  the  wind  is  blowing  freshly,  soon  reaches  the  tops 
of  the  trees  and  develops  into  a  crown  fire  that  defies  human 
efforts  to  combat  it  so  long  as  thCvwind  continues." 

The  great  majority  of  the  fires,  Mr.  Rutledge  reports,  have 
been  put  out  or  are  now  under  control  and  no  longer  dangerous, 

altho  still  being  watched.  At 
the  close  of  July  30  there 
■were  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  uncontrolled  fires,  mostly 
in  the  mountains  of  Idaho. 
On  that  date  approximately 
3, .500  fire-fighters  were  on  the 
line,  not  including  rangers, 
guards,  lookout  men,  smoke- 
chasers,  and  other  regularly 
employed  forest  officers,  num- 
bering about  1,500  men.  He 
goes  on: 


"Detailed  reports  on  file 
from  the  several  nationgA  for- 
ests of  the  district  cover  the 
situation  only  up  to  the  close 
of  July  30.  During  the  night 
of  July  31  over  fifty  fires  were 
started  by  one  severe  electrical 
storm  that  ran  along  the  west- 
erlj-  slopes  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains  in  Idaho  forests. 
These  fires  have  been  merely 
reported  by  wire,  their  extent 
or  precise  locations  not  yet 
having  been  determined  by  the 
field  officers.  They  were  scat- 
tered over  a  territory  embrac- 
ing roughly  4,000  square  miles. 
Does  this  single  night's  experi- 
ence convej^  an  idea  of  what 
the  Forest  Service  fire  organi- 
zation in  District  1  is  con- 
tending with?" 

F.  C.  Wilfong  and  his  crew 
met  with  a  trying  experience 
during  the  Selmay  fu"e  on 
Crooked  Creek  on  July  24. 
They  were  trapt  where  three 
fires  met,  and  their  camp  was 
burned.  The  party  saved 
themselves  by  lying  in  the 
Sfilmay  River  for  'tliirty-fi\'e 
minutes  with  wet  blankets 
over  their  heads.  Only  one 
of    then-    thirteen    horses   was 


lost,  but  the  pack -saddles 
were  burned  from  the  backs  of  the  others.  IMr.  Wilfong  says 
of  his  experience: 

"There  was  no  way  out  of  it ;  we  were  cornered  and  we  plunged 
into  the  water,  keeping  our  faces  above  the  surface.  We  put 
wet  blankets  over  our  heads,  for  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  our 
flesh  would  have  been  burned  if  we  had  not  taken  that  precau- 
tion. The  roar  of  the  flames  was  tremendous  but  we  were 
comparatively  safe. 

"Once  I  raised  the  blanket  a  little  to  peek  and  see  how  the 
fire  was  going,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw?  There  was  a  big 
bear  perched  on  a  rock  right  at  my  feet  and  looking  over  at 
me  as  if  he  was  ready  to  jump.  I  guess  he  thought  I  was  a 
rock.  •    . 

"We  exchanged  glances  for  a  while,  and  I  am  willing  to 
bet  that  he  wasn't  any  more  scared  than  I  was,  but  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  from  the  surprize,  he  turned  tail  and  away  he 
went. 

"  It  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him." 


[ 


LETTERS 


AND    -    ART 


THE  ART  OF  OLD  DOORWAYS 


COLLECTING  DOORWAYS  is  caUed  as  "harmless"  a 
sport  as  botanizing  or  assembling  postage-stamps;  only 
you  have  nothing  but  your  memory  to  bring  home.  No 
dog-eared  album  lies  around  on  the  table,  unless  you  photograph 
your  specimens.  That  a  whole  book  could  be  made  out  of  door- 
ways is  proved  by  a  recent 
one  written  by  Albert  G.  Rob- 
inson and  confined  to  a  limited 
area — -"Old  New  England 
Doorways."  But  the  same 
designs,  we  are  told,  may  be 
found  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina,  and  this  fact ' '  argues 
some  common  origin  "  for  them. 
Professional  architects  were 
unknown  in  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  "and  few 
may  be  properly  classed  as 
professionals  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth."  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson;  Kearsle3'^ 
and  Thornton  and  Bulfineh, 
the  physicians ;  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, a  la-n^er,  and  Simbert,  a 
portrait-painter,  were  among 
the  amateur  designers  who, 
before  the  Revolution,  did  the 
best  work  in  architectural  de- 
signing. The  men  whose  work 
is  now  so  much  admired  and 
copied  were  known  by  a  more 
modest  name  than  architect: 


"Practically  all  of  the  houses 
of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  most  of  the  country  houses 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  were  the  design 
and  workmanship  of  local  car- 
penters. They  were,  generally, 
a  persistence  of  the  English 
type  modified  by  local  inge- 
nuity to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  new  country.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  ornamented  and  ornamental  doorways  stands  in 
somewhat  different  case.  As  already  stated,  the  correspon- 
dence of  designs  in  all  of  the  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  from 
Maine  to  South  Carolina,  argues  a  common  origin.  This  is 
found  in  books  on  carpentry,  published  in  England,  notably, 
perhaps,  those  of  which  Batty  Langley  was  the  author.  His 
books  appeared  at  various  times  from  1726  to  1756.  They  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  carpenters,  and  gave  measured  drawings 
of  columns  and  pilasters,  entablatures  and  architraves.  From 
Langley  and  others  selections  were  made  by  the  local  builders 
who  might  follow  the  drawing  with  exactness,  or  might  modify 
or  vary  the  design  to  suit  their  own  taste  and  judgment.  Most 
of  these  men  were  masters  of  their  craft,  and,  moreover,  were 
men  of  artistic  sense.  They  knew  the  importance  of  propor- 
tions, and  their  work  shows  their  close  attention  to  that  feature, 
vital  in  all  good  architecture.  The  leading  architects  of  the 
present  time  can  produce  nothing  in  doorways  superior  to  many 
of  those  produced  by  the  master-artizans  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  few  give  to  the  matter  of  proportions  the  careful 
attention  that  was  given  by  the  carpenter-builders  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries." 

The  purist  will  perhaps  complain  that  the  material  is  not 


Ilhistrations  from  "  OM  New  England."     Copyrighted  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

OLD  WILLIAMS  HOUSE,  DEERFIELD,  MASS. 

One  of  the  oldest  dwellings  in  New  England,  where  the  doorway  is 
probably  contemporaneous  with  the  building  itself.      In  most  cases 
the  doorways  were  built  much  later  and  argued  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  owner,  or  his  envy  of  a  neighbor's  doorway. 


exprest  in  the  design;  that  wood  imitation  of  the  structural 
features  of  stone  puts  them  on  a  low  artistic  plane.  Our  fore- 
fathers accepted  e.xpedients  as  the  easiest  and  quickest  road 
to  results: 

"While  stone  of  different  kinds,  and  clay  for  brick-making, 

were  found  in  endless  abun- 
da^nce  in  New  England,  the 
timber  -  supply  was  no  less 
ample.  The  settlers  in  that 
region  had  been  accustomed 
to  timber-framed  houses  in  the 
land  from  which  they  came. 
Moreover,  the  wood  of  the 
country  was  more  easily  and 
readily  worked  than  stone  or 
brick.  In  many  of  the  decora- 
tive doorways  there  is  seen  the 
result  of  a  translation  of  the 
stone  doorways  of  England 
and  Europe  into  wood  in  this 
country.  In  the  older  lands, 
a  stone  column  or  pilaster  sup- 
ported a  stone  entablature  or 
a  pediment.  Here  the  designs 
of  those  portals  were  repeated 
or  imitated  in  wood.  In  many 
of  the  entablatures  and  arches 
of  wooden  doorways  in  New 
England  there  appears  a  design 
of  a  central  block  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  keystone  of  the 
stone  portal  copied  or  imitated. 
So  in  the  wooden  columns  and 
pilasters  we  have  the  Corin- 
thian, the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric 
capitals.  While  some  of  the 
earlier  work  of  this  kind  is 
somewhat  overheavy  in  design 
and  a  little  rough  in  work- 
manship, it  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
offensive  or  objectionable  to 
even  a  keen  artistic  sense. 
While  the  work  might  have 
been  open  to  criticism  when  it 
was  new,  time  has  touched  it 
with  a  softening  hand,  and 
some  of  the  oldest  doorways 
are  among  the  most  charming." 

Ornamental  doorways  were 
sometimes  an  afterthought  and  re^'eal  the  presence  of  a  social 
law  still  strongly  in  force: 

"  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  people  built  houses  with  ornamental 
doorways,  or  added  such  doorways  to  houses  already  built, 
because  it  was  fashionable;  because  their  neighbors  had  them. 
This  is  clearly  indicated,  in  a  nvmaber  of  areas,  by  the  use  of  the 
same  or  similar  designs  on  houses  of  different  ages.  In  his 
'Essay  on  Building,*  Lord  Bacon  declared  that  'Houses  are 
built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on.'  This  view  appears  to  have 
been  indorsed,  generally,  by  the  Americans  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  houses  were  of  simple,  rectangular  lines.  Their 
doorways  were  mere  openings,  arranged  for  convenience,  and 
without  embellishment.  They  were  openings  affording  passage 
through  outside  or  inside  walls.  This  was  not  because  aU  were 
poor,  and  could  afford  no  decoration.  Many  were  quite  well- 
to-do.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  and  time.  SimpUcity 
was  the  fashion  in  garb  and  in  house.  This  prevailed  for  nearlj^ 
a  hundred  years,  altho  there  was  a  gradual  lessening  of  its  force, 
more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  apparel.  But  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Baconian  idea  was  some- 
what disputed.  A  certain  attention  was  paid  to  the  house  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  might  'look  on'  it.     The  decoration 


of  house-fronts  by  means  of  an  ornamental  doorway  became 
steadily  a  common  practise.  The  simple  rectangle  of  the  building 
itself  persisted  and  the  decorative  doorway  really  served  to 
enhance  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  structure.  A  little  later 
this  extended  to  a  simple  but  effective  decoration  above  the 
window-openings,  and,  still  later,  to  somewhat  elaborate  and 
ornate  cornices.  An  occasional  oddity  appeared,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  but  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  the  New  England  fashion  in  houses  was  the  simple  type  of 
rectangular  building  with  doorway,  window-opening,  and  cornice 
decoration,  sometimes  singly 
and  sometimes  in  combina- 
tion. The  city  'mansions'  of 
the  later  Georgian  period  dif- 
fered from  their  predecessors 
only  in  size  and  elaborateness 
of  portal  and  other  decoration." 


THE  PLAY  AND  THE 
AUDIENCE 


THE  ACTORS  feel  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm 
over  winning  their 
strike,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Walter  Hampden,  warns  us  of 
a  future  artistic  crusade.  The 
present  theatrical  system,  he 
says  in  The  Outlook,  puts  a  con- 
straint upon  artistic  aspira- 
tion, and  he  believes  that 
"while  this  constraint  was  not 
made  an  issue  during  the  recent 
strike,  it  played  a  very  real  part 
as  a  source  of  the  unrest  and 
the  dissatisfaction  behind  the 
strike."  "Commercial"  is  a 
word  that  is  often  used  as  de- 
scriptive of  theatrical  wares 
not  to  be  allowed  "artistic." 
Yet  plays  even  frankly  com- 
mercial, according  to  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Walter,  the  playwright,  do 
not  evince  the  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency of  a  newspaper.  He 
imagines  that  plays  might  be 
improved    "by    the  hand  of  a 

slashing,  clear-sighted  editor,  a  copy-reader  who  knows  English, 
and  a  make-up  man  who  understands  style."  While  there  is  an 
implied  compliment  to  the  modern  newspaper,  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Walter's  words  is  to  point  the  inadequacy  of  plays  to  the  com- 
mon standard  called  "commercial."  But  Mr.  Walter  is  no  "high- 
brow"; he  doesn't  try  to  find  a  play  standard  that  Mr.  Hampden 
might  accept  as  "artistic,"  nor  does  he  flatter  the  current  news- 
paper into  thinking  it  has  much  to  offer  as  an  example.  "News- 
papers aren't  what  they  were  when  I  was  a  cub  in  the  Middle 
West,"  he  tells  Rebecca  Drucker,  who  fixes  up  such  opinions  for 
New  York  Trifeane readers,  "nor  what  they  were  in  the  old  days 
Avhen  I  was  on  The  Sun  in  Dana's  time."  It  seems  to  be  from 
such  sources  that  Mr.  Walter  derives  his  ideals  of  play-efSciency : 

"I  think  writing  plays  a  highly  overrated  accomplishment. 
I  have  myself  practised  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  tho  I  am 
a  man  of  almost  no  schooling,  whose  education  has  mostly  been 
gained  on  roads  and  streets  and  in  the  public  places  in  which 
men  congregate.  A  natural  ability  for  seeing  human  conduct  in 
terms  of  action,  a  good  ear  for  real  talk,  and  half  a  dozen  rules 
of  thumb  will  make  you  a  fair  playwright. 

"Under  any  circumstances  I  think  the  stage  an  overrated  art. 
It  has  no  vigor  in  its  own  right.  It  offers  only  a  reflection  of  the 
impulses  of  life;  it  is  a  gesture  after  the  event,  so  to  speak.  It 
can  not  break  any  new  grounds  of  thought.  It  can  only  repeat 
what  is  obvious  to  everybody.     Long  after  an  idea  has  gained 


currency  in  science,  in  theology,  in  society — when  it  has' become 
so  familiar  to  the  least  cultivated  that  it  is  altogether  harmless — 
then,  and  then  only,  is  it  safe  to  put  it  on  the  stage. 

' '  The  mildest  shattering  of  idols  makes  a  terrible  clatter  on  the 
stage.  Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  theater  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  ideas  it  presents  must  not  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  thinking  of  which  the  least  sophisticated  of  the 
audience  is  capable.  Your  audience  participate  in  your  play  as 
surely  as  your  actors,  and  the  failure  of  your  audience  to  catch 
their  cue  is  the  one  fatal  blunder — from  an  artistic  point  of  view 

as  well  as  from  that  of  the  box 

office." 


A  DOORWAY  AT  NORTHj  WOBURN,  MASS. 

The  doorway  and  the  ornamental  window  above  show  a  more  ambi- 
tious effort  at  ornament  than  the  majority  of  early  New  Englanders 
attempted.  "  The  leading  architects  of  the  present  time,"  it  is  de- 
clared, "  can  produce  nothing  in  doorways  superior  to  many  of  those 
produced  by  the  master  artizans  of  the  eighteenth  century." 


Here  is  a  judgment  that  in- 
vites discussion  of  the  modern 
audience.  When  Miss  Drucker 
thought  she  could  trip  Mr. 
Walter  with  reference  to  his  own 
"Easiest  Way,"  he  wouldn't 
admit  the  exception.  She  ob- 
served that  this  startling  play 
was  "no  mild  shattering  of  idols 
in  the  American  theater,"  and 
he  answers: 

"Yes,  on  the  stage.  But  for 
how  long  before  that  had  the 
rational  movement  been  going 
on  in  philosophy  and  realism  in 
literature?  When  I  wrote  '  The 
Easiest  Way'  neither  of  these 
currents  had  reached  the  stage. 
But  they  had  set  in,  and  it  was 
the  merest  accident  that  I  was 
taken  up  in  it.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  very  soon  some  one 
would  see  the  theme  and  put  it 
on  the  stage.  Victorianism — 
the  ghastly  stifling  of  every 
human  impulse — was  cracking 
here  and  abroad.  It  was  break- 
ing down  the  scheme  of  affecta- 
tions and  artificialities  on 
which  our  stage  was  built.  In 
England,  Shaw,  Pinero,  and 
Jones  had  been  clearing  away 
the  debris.  Since  those  early 
days  of  'The] Easiest  Way'  the 
pendulum  has  swung  the  other 
way.  The  inhibitions  on  sex 
are  off  with  a  vengeance.  But 
then  look  at  the  violent  reac- 
tions from  all  repressions  with 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  is  shaken. 

"There  are  so  many  people  who  accept  the  materialistic  con- 
ceptions of  history  and  of  man's  biological  evolution,  who  arc 
still  sentimental  about  art,  and  who  think  it  functions  outside 
of  the  material  conditions  that  surround  it.  The  peace  that  is 
being  made  in  Paris  will  dictate  our  art  for  the  next  hundreds  of 
years,  just  as  old  Queen  Victoria's  hypocritical  politics  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  hideousness  and  sham  of  the  Victorian  parlor. 
The  conditions  under  which  men  make  and  buy  and  eat  their 
bread  wiU  make  the  theater.  No  group  of  men  within  the  theater 
can  reform  it.  It  has  no  vigor  to  transform  itself,  for  only  the 
main  current  of  civilization  itself  can  shape  it.  It  makes  what 
the  individual  does  in  the  theater  quite  insignificant.  One  writes 
for  the  audience  one  has,  for  the  understanding  they  represent. 
"That  is  why  my  present  play,  'The  Challenge,'  is  not  what  it 
started  out  to  be.  I  have  made  it  an  impartial  presentation  of 
both  sides,  but  it  was  first  meant  to  be  an  indictment  of  war, 
with  the  young  hero  carrying  through  his  radical  theories  to  the 
end  until  he  was  martyred.  And  even  then  the  heroine  was  to 
rise  and  carry  on  his  work." 

"But  why  did  you  not  finish  it  that  way?"  asks  the  inter- 
locutor. "How  can  you  be  sure  that  the  audience  would  not 
have  understood  it?  You  did  not  think  of  that  when  you  wrote 
.'The  Easiest  Way'  or  you  would  surely  have  tacked  on  a  happy 
ending."  But  Mr.  Walter  only  made  a  vague  reply.  "Oh, 
that  was  different." 


AUSTRALIAN  SHORT  STORIES  AND  OTHERS 

WE  MAY  HAVE  TO  LOOK  to  the  West  for  the  rising 
sun  in  literature,  for  Australia  claims  to  be  wiit- 
ing,  or  about  to  be  wTiting,  the  short  storj^  of  the 
future.  This  assertion  is  made  by  a  -rn-iter  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin, 
who  rushes  to  the  defense  of  his  fellow  countrj^men,  stung  thereto 
by  the  fact  that  "Dr.  Slosson,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  doesn't  think  much  of  Australian  short  stories." 
"The   Red  Page,"   which  is   akin   to   our  vai-ious   opinionated 
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"Which  is  manifestly  an  afterthought,  for  though  good  in  itself,  it  is 

out  of  scale  with  the  rest  of  the   building,  and  proportion  was  well 

understood  by  Colonial  builders. 


"Columns,"  first  disposes  of  the  critic  by  saying,  "You're 
another."  Frankly  it  doesn't  "think  much  of  American  short 
stories,"  and  has  some  shrewd  reasons  for  it,  besides  invoking 
]^Iatthew  Arnold  on  the  general  dictum  that  "a  foreigner's  judg- 
ments about  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  nation's  authors  will  gen- 
ei'ally,  when  at  complete  variance  with  the  nation's  own,  be 
wrong."  Apparently  Australia  likes  one  thing  and  America  likes 
another,  yet  the  writer  of  "The  Red  Page,"  Hany  C.  Douglas, 
manages  to  indict  the  American  short  story  of  not  even  living 
up  to  its  profest  ideals,  while  he  admits  that  the  Australian 
sins  through  holding  too  loose  a  standard.  But  this  standard  at 
least  demands  that  short  stories  be  short. 

"The  brevity  insisted  on  by,  say,  The  Bulletin  does  not  ne- 
cessarily guarantee  a  good  short  story.  It  does  not  even  guaran- 
tee a  real  short  story  at  all.  Conversely,  the  American  length 
of  from  8,000  to  12,000  words,  which,  I  assume,  is  the  type  of 
story  Australian  taste  finds  rather  wearisome,  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  dulness.  Too  many  young  writers  have  'taken 
Stevenson's  ruling — that  the  whole  art  of  short-story  making  is 
in  knowing  what  to  reject — as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  it  than  that.  Stevenson's 
own  'Markheim'  and  'The  Merry  Men'  prove  that  he  himself 
knew  this  to  be  so.  Far  too  many  so-called  Australian  short 
stories  prove  that  their  authors  hold  the  popular  lay  idea  that 
anything  is  a  short  story  that  does  not  run  over  4,000  or  5,000 
words.     Many  Australian  writers  try  to  compress  into  short- 


story  form  subjects  entirely  unsuited  to  that  medium.  The 
result  too  often  is  an  episode,  a  storiette,  a  sketch,  a  precis  of  a 
novel  or  novelette — anything  j'ou  will  but  a  short  story. 

"Different  as  the  Russian,  English,  French,  Austro-German, 
and  American  short  stories  may  be  inform,  structure,  and  genius, 
they  all  pass  the  acid  test  of  the  true  short  story ;  they  produce  a 
single,  clear-cut  impression  or  effect.  Turgenef,  Kipling, 
Maupassant,  Schnitzler,  O.  Henry  alike  pass  the  test  -with  honor. 
Of  how  many  Australian  short  stories — always  excepting  Henry 
Lawson's  best — can  this  be  said?  Poe,  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  medium,  asserted  that  the  really  artistic  short  story  must 
produce  '  a  unified  impression '  on  the  reader.  Brand er  Matthews 
thinks  the  ideal  short  story  'fulfils  the  three  false  unities  of  the 
French  classic  drama:  it  shows  one  action  in  one  place  in  one  day. 
A  short  story  deals  with  a  single  character,  a  single  event,  a 
single  situation.'  That,  of  course,  is  an  ideal  all  but  unattain- 
able: not  one  story  idea  in  fifty  can  be  comprest  within  these 
rigid  Umits.  Still,  every  really  good  short  story  should  reason- 
ably approximate  at  least  two  of  the  three  conditions  laid  down 
— '  the  three  false  unities.'  And  that  for  the  simple  reason  that 
violation  destroys  the  'unified  impression' — the  single,  clear-cut 
effect. 

"British  writers — I  use  the  term  in  its  widest  application — 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  accepted  standard  of  short- 
story  excellence  as  there  is  in  Finance,  where  writers  like  Maupas- 
sant and  Daudet  have  brought  the  vehicle  to  the  level  of  a  high 
art.  As  Matthew  Arnold  put  it:  'The  French  have  a  literary 
conscience.'  And  the  Bxitish  have  not.  If  they  had  they  would 
have  instituted  an  Academy  long  ago.  Most  people  wiU  agree 
with  Chesterton's  statement  in  his  'Heretics' — that  the  most 
brilliant  British  short-story  WTiter  is  Kipling  at  his  best.  The 
mass  of  Australian  short  stories  would  suffer  by  that  comparison. 
Lawson  is  saved  by  sheer  genius.  But  an  overwhelming  number 
of  writers  have  not  that  safegiiard :  they  need  the  aid  and  stimulus 
of  some  recognized  standard,  of  some  accepted  technique." 

Mr.  Douglas  sees  signs  that  "an  original,  distinctive  type  of 
short  story  is  being  evolved  in  Australia,"  and  fears  that  Dr. 
Slosson's  harshness  has  arisen  from  his  failure  ' '  to  recognize  this 
transitional  stage  for  what  it  is."     Going  on: 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  certain  common  type  of  so-called 
short  story  in  Australia  is  merely  a  stage  between  the  somewhat 
vague  British  standard  alluded  to  and  an  original  Australian 
form  not  yet  given  its  final  structure.  But  whatever  that  final 
form  and  structure,  it  Avill  have  to  conform  to  some  extent  with 
the  generally  accepted  standard;  otherwise  it  will  not  be  able  to 
claim  serious  attention  as  short-story  matter  at  aU. 

"Commercial  necessity  produced  the  modern  American  short 
story.  But  commercial  necessity  also  produced  Maupassant's 
marvelous  conies.  Certain  American  editors  demand  8,000-  to 
12,000-word  stories  because  they  must  be  long  enough  to  break 
over  into  the  advertising  section,  advertisers'  contracts  calling 
for  fiction  to  run  beside  their  advertisements.  On  the  other 
hand,  Maupassant  wrote  his  masterpieces  of  condensation  for 
a  journal  which  quoted  a  rigid  space  limit.  Eventually  the 
American  8,000-  to  12,000-word-story  may  receive  the  same  im- 
press of  excellence  as  Maupassant  stamped  upon  the  conte  of 
betweert.  1,800  and  3,000  words.  Meanwhile  American  writers 
are  turning  out  short  stories  that  do  not  run  to  8,000  words. 
In  fact;  O.  Henry's  best,  which  did  not  ran  nearly  that  long,  are 
generally  accepted  in  America  to-day  as  the  real  modern  short- 
story  standard.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  Poe,  con- 
sidered by  his  countrj^men  as  their  best  short-story  writer  of  a 
past  day.  Neither  O.  Henry  nor  Poe  can  be  accused  of  proUxity. 
So  that  America  has  an  accepted  ideal,  tho  the  last  five  years  has 
seen  the  development  of  a  type  of  magazine — modeled  on  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Collier  s — which  calls  for  much  longer 
stories  than  the  masterjiieces  of  O.  Henry  and  Poe.  Commercial 
necessity  has  caused  violation  of  that  ideal. 

"When  it  comes  to  subject  matter  and  treatment  the  American 
writer  is  under  a  handicap  from  which  his  brethren  in  Australia 
— and  nearly  every  other  country  under  the  sun — are  free.  Cer- 
tain subjects  and  treatment — and  those  of  a  kind  to  provide 
authors  with  excellent  story  material — are  absolutely  tabu,  for 
business  reasons.  American  editors  give  their  readers  exactly 
what  they  think  those  readers  want;  they  wiU  not  risk  offending 
them,  shocldng  them,  or  offering  them  anything  they  regard  as 
'unpleasant.'  This  ha^dng  to  write  to  order,  as  it  were,  un- 
doubtedly does  to  a  great  extent  kill  \'igor,  freshness,  originaUty, 
and  that  noble  fearlessness  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  all  reaUy 
great  art.  I  regard  this  proscription  of  matter  as  a  far  worse 
handicap  than  the  prescription  of  story  length.     Both  are  duo 
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A  BRITISHER  DOESN'T  THINK  THESE  FUNNY. 
Even  "some  of  the  jokes  in  the  high-class  funny  weekly  papers"  pass  him  by. 


to  the  great  god — Commercial  Necessity.  And  between  them 
this  proscription  and  this  prescription  have  dethroned  the  Muse 
in  the  interests  of  Mammon." 


GETTING   ON   WITH   JOHN  BULL 

IN  SPITE  OF  PILGRIMS'  DAY  or  fraternizations  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Americans  and  Britons  are  not  very  near 
relations.  In  fact,  a  prominent  British  writer  thinks  that 
the  British  strain  here  has  run  so  thin  that  we  might  as  well 
stop  chaffing  each  other  "because  we  imagine  that  in  many 
respects  we  are  alike."  In  most  respects,  we  are  different  — 
"different  outlooks  on  life,  different  standards,  different  man- 
ners." Therefore,  he  argues  that,  "instead  of  being  critical 
about  divergences,  we  should  recognize  it  is  not  a  case  of  better 
or  worse,  but  of  'differents.'"  The  writer  is  Sir  John  Foster 
Fraser,  who  married  an  American  wife,  and  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  year  or  two  in  speaking  before  American  audiences 
and  endeavoring  to  create  a  better  understanding  between 
England  and  America,  and  he  reports  that  sometimes  when 
he  has  stood  up  people  have  gone  out,  not  because  of  what  he 
has  said,  but  just  to  "mark  their  resentment  toward  England." 
'•'  If  there  is  any  ill-feeling  lingering  from  Revolutionary  days," 
he  says,  in  the  New  York  aSmw,  "it  is  not  to  be  found  in  England." 
In  fact — 

"You  can  not  walk  at  any  time  through  the  busy  thorough- 
fares of  London  without  seeing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fluttering 
overhead.  Some  of  us  go  to  the  Fourth  of  July  dinners  and  cheer 
the  speeches.  We  sometimes  make  feeble  jokes  about  the 
violet  not  being  the  national  flower  of  the  United  States;  but 
the  British  people  have  a  generous  regard  for  all  people  from 
'the  other  side  of  the  pond.' 

"Now  I  know,  to  my  heart's  delight,  that  there  are  many 
Americans  who  have  just  as  warm  a  feeling  for  the  English 
people  as  the  English  have  for  them.  But  there  is  nothing  like 
the  same  proportion  of  warmth.  Outside  New  York  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  see  the  British  national  flag,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  it  is  flying  upside  down." 

There  is  a  fault  somewhere,  and  Sir  John  declares  that  while 
"happily  conscious  of  the  splendid  Americans  who  dq  under- 
stand the  English,"  he  is  "equally  conscious — and  I  know  America 
well — that  the  great  m.ajority  do  not."  And  being  perfectly 
frank,  he  would  find  it  surprizing  if  they  did. 

"There  are  many  millions  of  Americans  who  know  nothing 
about  the  English  because  they  do  not  come  from  British  stock; 
those  who  do  are  constantly  reminded  their  forefathers  fought 
against  the  English  for  freedom.  Besides  Englishmen  are  fond 
of  kings  and  lords  and  are  snobs;  we  have  no  sense  of  humor, 
and  we  all  drop  our  h's.  We  have  funny  little  railroad  coaches 
and  we  pronounce  our  words  so  strangely — indeed,  1  quite  see 
that  if  I  lived  for  long  in  the  United  States  and  got  my  knowledge 
of  the  modern  Englishman  as  depicted  on  the  stage,  in  the 
'movies,'  and  described  in  some  articles,  my  only  reason  for 
going  home  would  be  to  kick  my  own  ]>cople  into  more  sense. 


"More  than  once  when  I  have  commented  to  good  American 
friends  about  the  regrettable  antagonistic  feeling  against  the 
English  which  runs  through  great  masses  of  the  American  people, 
the  same  explanation  has  always  been  offered — the  school- 
books.  I  haven't  read  these  school-books,  but  cultured  Americans 
have  made  almost  an  apology  for  the  sort  of  historical  instruc- 
tion on  the  characteristics  of  the  English  people  at  the  time  the 
United  States  was  struggling  into  existence.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  these  school-books  were  always  prepared 
with  an  anti-British  flavor,  regrettable  incidents  exaggerated, 
creditable  things  completely  ignored  as  deliberate  propaganda 
to  bias  young  and  impressionable  minds,  knowing  that  once  the 
idea  was  fixt  the  English  were  a  brutal,  hypocritical  people,  it 
would  never  be  eradicated 

"Yet,  while  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  America,  and  naturally 
regretting  there  is  not  a  wide-spread  response  of  affection,  it 
has  often  struck  me  that  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pleasant  things  that  may  have  been 
said  at  Anglo-American  banquets  about  the  two  countries  being 
founded  on  similar  foundations  and  being  animated  by  the  same 
ideals,  the  truth  is  we  are  a  very  dissimilar  people,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  more  or  less  speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  precious  link  of  the  same  literature,  the  similarity  will  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish.  For  tho  undoubtedly  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  welded  the  United  States  into  the 
democracy  it  is  were  of  British  strain — you  have  only  to  read 
a  list  of  the  names  of  Presidents — the  vast  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  to-day  never  had  any  English  relationship. 

"How  can  we  expect  people  of  German,  Scandinavian,  Latin, 
and  Irish  origin  to  have  any  concern  with  England?  Indeed, 
most  Americans  with  English  names  have  forgotten  the  associa- 
tion of  their  aneestrj'  with  the  old  country,  and  in  recital  of  their 
known  pedigree  can  often  give  a  crisscross  of  several  nationali- 
ties. It  is  this  mix  up,  with  the  original  comers  being  men  of 
courage  and  adventure,  which  is  making  the  Americans  the 
wonderful  people  they  are  and  cutting  them  off  from  the  racial 
traits  of  Europe,  and  particularly  those  of  England.  Climate 
and  environment  have  had  an  increasing  effect  on  the  character 
of  the  people." 

One  of  om-  "ingrained  convictions,"  says  Sir  John,  is  that  the 
British  are  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humor — "that,  indeed,  it  takes 
twenty  minutes  for  an  Englishman  to  see  a  joke — at  least." 

"I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  can  not  understand  a 
great  deal  of  American  humor.  1  admit  that  every  Sunday  I 
endeavor  to  acquire  humor  by  carefully  studying  the  comic 
sections  of  the  colossal  newspapers.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  my 
British  insularity,  but  when  I  look  at  the  pictures  of  'Mutt  and 
Jeff'  and  'Bringing  Up  Father,'  I  can  discern  nothing  but  the 
crudest  vulgarity.  Some  of  the  jokes  in  the  high-class  weekly 
funny  papers  pass  me  by.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  things 
in  the  London  Punch  over  which  I  chuckle  are  without  point  to 
many  Americans.  Yet  in  their  sly  way  the  English  rather  pride 
themselves  on  a  delicate  sense  of  humor. 

"The  explanation  is  that  the  American  and  British  people 
have  different  standards  of  humor.  American  humor  is  direct, 
bangs  you,  as  it  were,  depends  a  good  deal  on  whimsical  exag- 
geration, whereas  English  humor  is  more  frail  in  texture  and  the 
point  is  in  the  suggestion  and  not  in  the  statcmtnit.  This  gives 
the  reason  why  so  few  English  comedians,  successful  in  their 
country,  'make  good'  when  they  visit  the  United  States." 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  BISHOP 


SCHOLARLY,  HUMAN,  GRACIOUS,  yet  fiiin— so  the 
New  York  Tribune  describes  Bishop  Charles  S.  Burch, 
lately  elected  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
York  in  succession  to  Bishop  Greer.  He  has  not  yet  been 
dubbed  the  "business  bishop,"  but  so  he  might  be,  from  the 
qualities-  that  pervade  his 
work  and  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  his  life  since  gradu- 
ating from,  college  have 
been  oecuijied  in  secular 
affairs  before  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  ministrj^  in  1905. 
As  a  business  man,  the  New 
York  Herald  tells  us,  "he 
■was  first  connected  with  a 
large  typesetting  -  machine 
corporation.  Later  he  went 
into  the  editorial  end  of  the 
profession,  was  editor  of  a 
Kansas  City  weekly  news- 
paper, and  afterward  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Evening  Press.  Here 
he  served  from  1897  to 
1905.  His  career  in  the 
Chm-eh  began  that  year 
"with  his  rectorship  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Staten  Island,  tho 
he  had  taken  a  theological 
course  in  the  Chicago  Semi- 
nary following  his  college 
graduation  and  had  been 
ordained  priest  two  years  be- 
fore beginning  his  term  of 
active  ministry.  In  1910  he 
was  elected  the  first  bishop 
suffragan  of  New  York  and 
the  first  suffragan  in  the 
Church  in  America  under  the 
new  law.  The  Herald  thus 
describes  this  office: 

"Years  ago  in  the  Episcopal  Church  there  were  assistant 
bishops.  The  term  was  changed  to  coadjutor  bishop,  and  iipon 
the  death  of  the  bishop  himself  the  coadjutor  dropt  the  adjective 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Potter  and  the  succession 
of  Bishop  Greer  without  further  action.  In  England,  to  meet 
city  conditions,  a  bishop  suffragan  is  chosen.  Division  of 
the  New  York  diocese  meant  cutting  the  city  in  two  for  adminis- 
tration purposes,  a  plan  held  to  ))e  unwise.  So  the  English 
suffragan  plan  was  adopted.  Bishop  Burch  was  the  first  to  be 
chosen." 

It  is  no  small  parish  that  the  new  bishop  is  responsible  for, 
yet — 

"Bishop  Burch  knows  the  diocese  from  corner  to  corner. 
And  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Greer  Bishop  Burch  has  had  the 
entire  administration  of  the  diocese  also.  The  diocese  com- 
prizes the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx,  and  Richmond,  and 
the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rockland,. Sullivan, 
•Ulster,  and  Westchester.  It  covers  5,500  square  miles,  and 
Bishop  Burch  could  go  to  any  one  of  the  parishes  or  institutions 
in  the  dark.  Also  he  knows  each  rector,  by  name  and  by 
characteristics."  .'  ,<  .,,  .t'  \,    .  <  ■ 
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A  GIFT  OF  THE   PRESS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Bishop  Burch,  newly  elected  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  New 
York,  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  business  and  journalism. 


IMultiple  as  were  his  duties  during  the  illness  and  since  the 
death  of  Bishop  Greer,  he  found  time  for  much  special  work 
during  the  war: 

"There  is  only  one  reason  why  Bishop  Burch  did  not  go  to 
France  to  preach  to  the  troops,  and  that  was  because  the  health 

of  Bishop  Greer  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  remain 
at  home.  Bishop  Greer 
and  Bishop  Burch  encour- 
aged all  their  clergy  who 
could  possibly  go  as  com- 
missioned chaplains,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  or  Red-Cross  workers 
to  do  so,  and  promised 
every  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  tho 
depleted  parish.  The  dio- 
cese of  New  York  has  a  ser- 
vice flag  at  Synod  Hall  with 
forty-four  blue  stars  and  two 
gold  stars  on  it. 

"Bishop  Burch  has  never 
been  too  busy  to  go  any  dis- 
tance and  at  any  time  to 
confirm  a  soldier  or  seaman. 
Young  men  not  only  from 
this  city  but  from  all  over 
the  United  States  have  often 
decided  at  the  last  moment 
they  wanted  to  make  a  pub- 
lie  confession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  before  going  upon 
the  battle-field. 

"One  of  the  churches 
where  Bishop  Burch  has 
taken  the  service  on  several 
occasions  has  been  the 
Church  of  the  Heavenly 
Rest,  Fifth  Avenue  above 
Forty-fifth  Street,  the  rector 
of  Avhieh,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Her- 
bert Shipman,  was  with  the 
American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France." 


No  convention  in  the  Epis- 
copal    Church,      says      Tlie 
Churchman,    "has   ever    ac- 
complished    an     important 
task  with  more  celerity  or  a  keener  consciousness  of  knowing 
what  it  was  about"  than  the  one  which  elected  the  new  bishop: 

"The  rules  of  order  for  conventions  in  the  diocese  of  New 
York  sitting  to  elect  a  bishop  prescribe  a  closed  house.  When 
the  matter  was  presented  by  the  chairman  the  delegates  quickly 
revealed  their  sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine  of  'open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at '  by  voting  to  open  the  session  not  only 
to  the  visiting  bishops  and  the  press,  but  to  any  one  who  eared 
to  attend. 

"The  convention  evidently  didn't  care  to  listen  to  oratory, 
for  when  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Davis,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Ossining,  offered  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  nominations  were 
to  be  made  by  name  only,  without  debate,  it  was  carried 
unanimously." 

The  names  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  T.  Manning,  Rev.  Ernest  M. 
Stires,  Bishop  Thomas,  of  Wyoming,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lewis 
Slattery  were  put  in  nomination  besides  that  of  the  successful 
nominee : 

"As  the- luncheon-hour  had  approached  it  was  suggested  that 
the  voting  for  the  candidates  be  done  as  the  delegates  went  to 
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WHEN  NEW  YORK  CITY  RECEIVED  THE  VATICAN   CHOIR. 

From  these  kiddies,  about  wiiom  Ellis  Island  had  some  doubts,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  unaccompanied   by  parents,   up  to  old  meo  of 
seventy,  the  singers  of  the  j)apal  churches  of  Rome  will  show  America  what  traditional  church  music  is. 


the  ba.sement  of  Synod  House,  where  luueheon  was  to  be  served. 
Mr.  George  Zabriskie  said  that  some  eoiifusion  might  be  over- 
come if  on  returning  to  the  liall  in  the  afternoon  the  delegates, 
instead  of  sitting  with  the  clergy  and  laity  indiscriminately 
mixed  up,  would  sit  by  orders.  The  suggestion  didn't  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  couventiou,  and  a  wag  somewhere  in 
the  haU  shouted:    'Oh,  let  'em  sit  together  and  get  acquainted.' 

"As  has  been  said.  Bishop  Bun^h  was  elected  on  the  third 
ballot.  Dr.  Stu-es  and  Dr.  JVIanning  showed  a  sportsmanlike 
spirit  in  both  leaping  to  then-  fetit  to  move  that  the  election  be 
made  unanimous.  Dr.  Stires  was  recognized  by  the  chair,  and 
his  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Manning,  whereupon  Dr. 
Nichols  asked  the  two  losing  candidates  to  search  for  Bishop 
Burch  and  escort  him  to  the  haU.  They  returned  with  the  bisho{> 
while  the  convention  was  singing  the  'Gloria  in  Excelsis.' 

"Bishop  Burch  was  deeply  affected.  'I  am  too  deeply  moved 
to  jnake  a  speech,'  he  said.  '  I  can  only  say  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  thank  you.  Here  nine  years  ago  you  elected  me 
suffragan  to  the  late  beloved  Bishop  Greer.  You  then  honored 
me  far  beyond  my  deserts.  You  have  to-day  surpassed  so  far 
anything  I  deserve  that  I  can  not  find  words  to  express  my 
gratitude.  I  thank  you  for  the  contidence  you  have  shown,  and 
I  renew  the  pledge  I  made  to  you  nine  years  ago.  I  trust  that 
God  will  give  me  wisdom,  grace,  and  strength  to  face  the  trials 
an(l  responsibilities  of  this  high  position.'" 

It  is  no  easy  task  that  confronts  the  new  bishop,  comments 
the  New  York  Sun,  sizing  up  the  situation: 

"The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  period  of  rehabilitation  and 
readjustment  before  us  will  be  difficnilt.  The  um-est  which 
assails  all  our  mundane  institutions  will  attack  the  ecclesiastical 
ediiice.  The  chances  of  error  will  be  many,  the  perils  of  progress 
numerous,  but  the  opportunity  for  sei"vice  will  be  so  great  that 
any  man  would  gladly  give  his  whole  being  to  utilize  it  in  the 
fullest  extent 

"  One  thing  is  unthinkable.  It  is  tliat  the  I^otestant  Epis<;opal 
Church  or  any  other  should  stand  still  while  the  world  changes,  or 
withdraw  from  the  public  works  of  not  specifically  religious  rtature 
in  wliii^li  practically  all  sects  have  become  so  conspicous.  .  .  .  .... 

"That  the  pnwent  situation  offers  bnmd  opportunity  f(n- the 
Church  in  a  commonplace.  If  some  men  are  shaken  in  their 
faith,  luoR)  men  are  shaken  in  their  unfaith.  in  botli  classes 
countless  tliousands  of  doubtei's  look  with  longing  Jiearts  and 
receptive  minds  for  virile  leadership  in  things  of  the  spirit.  They 
ask  to  V»e  guided  to  faith.  They  grope  for  a  hand  whi<;h  shah 
clasp  theirs  in  the  quest  for  that  confidence  in  the  future  all  human 
beings  covet.  The  ministry  of  God  which  can  answer  tlu'ir 
questions  and  satisfy  their  pleadings  will  achieve  a  triunii>li 
which  will  shine  magnificent  in  the  annals  of  human  history." 


THE   MISSION    OF  THE   VATICAN    CHOIRS 

IITURGICAL  MUSIC  from  its  very  foimtain-head  is  being 
poured  out  to  Amei'ican  hearers  by  the  two  bands  of 
— '  choristers  from  the  churches  of  Rome.  The  choirs  of 
the  Vatican  and  of  St.  John  Lateran  have  lent  us  their  singers, 
who  never  before  have  journeyed  outside  of  Italy.  In  fact,  if 
the  New  York  Sun  is  well  informed, "  the  present  occasion  is  the 
first  time  such  a  body  has  sung  outside  the  walls  of  the  Vatican 
since  the  organization  of  the  choir  in  the  fourth  century."  Boy 
choirs  have  been  familiar  to  us  tlu'ough  oiu-  own  frequent  usage, 
but  the  novelty  brought  by  these  visitors  is  the  male  soprano, 
whose  singing  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  such  tones  is  productive 
of  a  curious  interest,  if  not  pleasure.  Time  was  when  the  operatic 
stage  entrusted  all  its  soprano  roles  to  these  anomalous  musicians, 
but  nowhere  outside  of  the  Vatican  choirs,  perhai)s,  do  any  such 
singers  carry  on  this  tradition  of  a  past  day.  Preceding  the 
appearance  of  the  large  choir  of  seventy  s-ingers,  destined  for  a 
series  of  concerts  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  appeai'ed  a 
group  of  four,  on  a  similar  mission,  called  the  "Sistine  Chapel 
Soloists."  The  music  rendered  by  both  organizations  draws  from 
the  vast  stores  of  sacred  song,  and  shows,  says  Mr.  Gr.  nviUi! 
Vernon  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  "modern  Italy  is  nol 
all  a-worship  at  the  mammon  of  opera."  Mr.  Vernon  speaks 
as  an  advocate  who  wishes  to  redress  the  balance  overweighted 
by  the  mere  popular  music  form. 

"Within  the  church,  at  least,  there  are  those  who  still  cling 
to  the  aristocratic  tradition,  who  keep  alive  the  sacred  fiame 
bequeathed  by  Falestrina.  Monsignor  Raffaele  Casimiro  (\isi- 
miri  is  one  of  th(>se,  and  his  eathusiasm  for  the  classic  lines  he  has 
imi)art,ed  lo  th<^  men  and.  boys  who'  sing  under  liim.  .'•  .'.  .  .  . 

"Monsigiior  Casimiri  is  a  sound  nmsician  and  a  conduc^tor  of 
iriipeccablv^  taste  and  nuirked  authority.  No  choir  heard  in  re- 
centyears  in  this- city  ha«  sung  more' beautifully  or  more  siu- 
<«rely  than  tlie  one  last  iiiglil,  and  few  concerls  liav(!  been  given 
iii  which  the  music  sung  was  of  such  sustained  ehwated  nature. 
The  choir  is  in  composition  exquisitely  l)alanced.  The  boy 
sopranos  aii<l  alios  are  espc^^ially  of  a  high  degree  of  merit,  and 
tho  among  llit^  former  there  was  at  tim(>s  a,  slight  shrillness  of 
timbre,,  on  tlu^  whoh'  th(^  tone  was  firm  ami  musical.  Of  the 
men  the  tenors  were  altogether  admirable,  but  the  bases  wen." 
als(»  exci'Ueiit. 

"As  all  the  singing  was  una<'eonipanied,  spe«;ial  praise  is  duo 
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to  the  correctness  of  intonation;  there  were  moments  when  it 
sagged,  but  they  were  rare. 

"Palestrina  is  not  easy  to  sing,  yet  of  the  ten  numbers  on 
the  original  program  six  were  of  Italy's  greatest  musicians,  and 
the  choir's  singing  of  the  noted  'O  quantus  luctus  hoininum' 
was  instinct  with  the  best  in  the  art  of  song.  Superbly  given, 
too,  was  the  '  Responsorio '  of  Ludjvneo  da  Vittoria,  '  Caligaverint 
oculi  mei  flatu  meo.'  The  only  modem  work  on  the  program 
was  Casimiri's  own  'Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus.' 

"  Throughout  the  choir  showed  a  particular  masteiy  in  tonal 
nuance,  and  throughout  its  conductor  displayed  an  exquisite 
sense  for  line  and  proportion.  Too  long  has  Italian  music  been 
under  the  spell  of  the  opera,  aud  all  honor  to  the  Church  that 
it  realizes  the  factitious  nature  of  this  appeal.  Such  concerts 
as  are  being  given  by  the  Vatican  choirs  are  what  are  needed  to 
combat  the  supremacy  of  the  theater,  and  last  night's  large  audi- 
ence gave  spontaneous  evidence  of  its  interest  in  the  attempt." 

Large  audiences  greeted  the  first  appearances  of  both  choirs 
in  New  York,  thus  giving  an  earnest  of  the  attention  they  may 
be  expected  to  receive  from  the  country  at  large.  A  warning 
was  sounded  in  Musical  America  (New  York)  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  secular  music  in  the  programs  and  also  a  mistaken 
preconception  of  American  appreciation.    Says  this  writer: 

"If  they  come  here  expecting  to  find  an  educated  and  under- 
standing public,  a  public  that  can  and  will  appreciate  the  best 
which  they  can  give,  and  if  they  will  give  this  public  the  best 
of  sacred  nuisic  they  will  find  ample  scope  for  their  talents.  If — ■ 
as,  unfortunately,  so  many  singers  have  done  in  the  past — they 
corne  here  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  'anything  is  good  enough 
for  America,'  or  if  they  present  jirograms  of  secular  miisic,  they 
will  certainly  not  have  the  countenance  of  the  Church  nor  should 
thipy  be  given  the  support  of  the  concert-going  public." 

Music  to-day,  says  Mr.  George  Fischer  in  the  same  joiu-nal, 
is  returning  to  the  age  of  polyphony;  and  he  thinks  it  expedient 
that  every  music  student  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Gre- 
gorian chant.  The  greatest  impetus  given  good  music  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  asserts,  has  been  the  Moto  Propria  of  Pope 
Pius  X,  which  restored  the  Gregorian  chant  and  brought  sacred 
music  back  to  its  proper  fimction — that  of  liturgical  prayer  with 
musical  setting."     He  wTites: 

"Going  back  to  the  times  of  the  famous  Council  of  Trent,  we 
find  the  church  dignitaries  declaring  against  the  use  of  all  'fig- 
ural'  or  secular  music.  It  was  in  this  crisis  that  Palestrina 
arose,  and  because  of  th?  deeply  religious  style  of  his  work 
polyphonic  music  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Church.  Pales- 
trina can  rightfully'  be  called  the  savior  of  choral  work. 

"The  Gregorian  chant  is  the  o'fi.cial  music  of  the  Koman 
Church,  and  its  history  is  divided  into  four  periods :  First,  the  pe- 
rioi  of  its  formation,  from  the  Apostolic  times,  or  at  least  from  the 
cessatioa  of  persecution  (a.u.  312)  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great;  sec- 
ondly, the  period  when  it  was  at  its  perfection,  from  St.  Gregory 
to  the  sixteenth  century  (a.d.  6^3  to  1639);  thirdly,  the  period 
of  decadenc/t!,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries; 
fourthly,  the  period  of  re^dval,  inaugurated  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  still  continuing. 

"The  chants  as  called  for  by  the  rubrics  of  the  mass  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  (a)  The  Proper  of  the  Day,  i.e.,  In- 
troitus,  Gradual,  Tractus,  and  Sequence,  in  season.  Offertory 
and  Communio;  (b)  Ordinary  of  the  Mass:  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo, 
Sanctus.  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  The  oldest  of  these  chants 
are  the  Sanctus  and  the  Introitus;  this  latter,  really  an  antiphou 
with  psalm,  was  sung  as  a  processional  and  can  be  traced  back 
at  all  rates  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centiu'y.  Of  more  recent 
date  is  the  Angus  Dei. 

"After  the  famous  Council  of  Trent  there  followed  centuries 
of  ebb  and  flow — times  when  the  musical  tide  was  high  and 
other  periods  when  church  music  was  largely  clothed  in  oi^eratie 
garments.  Finally,  wht'U  adaptations  had  brought  such  strange 
spectacles  as  the  'O  Salutaris'  being  sung  to  an  adaptation  of 
Gounod's  'Faust'  music,  and  the  'Tantum  Ergo'  to  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  Mozart  sonata.  Then  it  was  that  Poj)e  Pius  X.  issued 
the  Moto  Propria,  which  called  for  sweei)ing  reforms  in  church 
music.  This  Moto  Propria,  issued  on  November  22,  1903,  re- 
storc^l  the  Gregorian  chant,  and  made  obligatory  the  adoption 
of  the  papal  precepts  on  liturgical  music.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  I  believe,  that  Pope  Pius  X.  was  himself  a  fine  musician. 
He  taiight  church  music  as  a  priest,  and  it  is  said  that  as  a 
bishop  he  also, continued  this  instruction  in  the  seminary  of  his 


diocese.  An  important  feature  of  this  decree  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Ratisbon  edition,  into  which  much  secular  music  had 
crept,  and  the  formal  adoption  of  the  Vatican  edition  for  use 
throughout  the  world." 


THE   RELIGIOUS   USE   OF   HUMOR 

IAUGHTER  IN  SERMONS  is  a  perilous  expedient  for 
enforcing  truth,  but  so  great  a  preacher  as  Phillips 
— ^  Brooks  sometimes  used  it  and  came  off  successful. 
The  Churchman  (New  York)  recently  devoted  two  editorials 
to  the  subject,  and  while  it  administered  a  caution  as  to  the  use 
of  humor  within  the  Church,  it  also  pointed  to  a  duty  that  the 
Church  might  observe  in  regulating  the  professional  purveyors 
of  humor  outside  it.  "Let  us,  who  love  the  Church  and  the 
nation,"  it  says,  "see  that  our  periodicals  of  humor  perform 
their  task  so  that  they  will  build  up  the  best,  and  never  by  any 
means  injure  the  tendenci(!s  which  are  good."  The  case  is 
cited  of  a  leader  of  American  public  opinion  excluding  a  humorous 
magazine  from  his  home  because  "it  was  perpetually  making 
sport  of  marriage  and  condoning  thereby  all  forms  of  divorce 
and  remarriage."  The  Churchman  suggests  that  the  man  might 
have  taken  another  course: 

"He  knew  the  subtle  influence  of  humor  thus  directed  to  break 
down  the  sanctions  held  sacred  by  his  family  for  all  remembered 
generations.  As  a  man  of  wide  influence  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  ought  not  to  have  gone  further,  and  to  have  done  his  utmost 
either  to  reform  or  to  abolish  the  magazine,  had  that  been  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  he  did  act.  In  any  case  the  man  who  recognizes 
a  precious  element  in  professional  humor,  circulated  broadcast 
through  the  country,  should  warn  people,  as  far  as  he  can,  just 
what  they  are  doing  when  they  encourage  even  by  silence  the 
supposed  respectability  of  such  a  sheet. 

"Our  readers  may  remember  a  picture  printed  several  years 
ago  showing  the  vestryman  of  a  large  church  collecting  the  mis- 
sionary offering  of  the  congregation,  while  a  poor  woman  stood 
by  the  door  neglected.  The  colk«tors  of  the  alms  of  the  people 
were  gross,  hard-faced  men,  and  the  plates  which  they  carried 
were  overflowing  with  bills.  The  man,  who  knew  little  of  the 
Church  and  who  had  no  interest  beyond  his  street,  was  probably 
pleased  to  laugh  over  what  he  beUeved  the  folly  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. Every  one  who  knew  better  should  have  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  to  say  that  the  men  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  welfare  of  people  far  away  never  yet  looked  as  those 
vestrymen  looked  in  the  picture.  And  some  rectors  could  have 
told  him  that  from  direct  knowledge  they  knew  that  the  people 
who  gave  most  lavishly  for  the  distant  part  of  the  Church  did 
most  for  the  forlorn  and  the  suffering  poor  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  There  are,  of  course,  great  benefactors  who  give 
only  to  local  needs,  biit  they  rarely  criticize  others'  methods. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  critic  of  foreign  missions  gives  little 
or  nothing  to  anybody.  The  poor  woman  standing  at  the  church 
door  has  her  best  chance,  not  with  the  man  or  woman  who  re- 
fused to  give  on  a  missionary  Sunday,  but  with  the  person  who 
on  that  Sunday  gave  most. 

"The  open  attack  upon  the  ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the 
Church,  and  of  religion  generally,  can  readily  be  met  if  the  cause 
is  just.  But  the  raillery  which  humor  may  invent,  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on  unrebuked,  is  as  difficult  to  check  as  a  runaway 
horse,  which  is  far  ahead  of  all  who  long  to  stop  it. 

"There  are  ridiculous  aspects  in  life,  in  the  Church  and  out- 
side it,  at  which  people  ought  to  laugh  till  the  faults  are  laughed 
out  of  existence.  There  are  other  aspects  which  are  simplj^  gay 
and  amusing.  Over  them,  too,  the  laughter  may  be  Idndled  with 
profit.  Humor  may  bind  together  Hie  rational  and  normal 
people,  making  them  more  sane,  keeping  them  from  stupid 
narrowness,  enlarging  their  loving  kindness. 

"The  way  Punch  kept  itself  abo"\'e  spite  during  a  cruel  war 
in  which  provocation  was  intense  shows  to  what  heights  humor 
can  rise.  Even  the  Kaiser's  face  was  not  twisted.  Lessons 
were  taught,  people  bearing  enormous  burdens  were  cheered, 
there  was  no  leniency  with  the  evil  force  which  England  sought 
to  vanquish,  bu^  there  was  everywhere  an  amazing  amount  of 
Christianity.  The  Archbishop  of  ("anterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  other  brave  leaders  of  the  Church  bent  on  saving 
the  souls  of  Englishmen  from  bitterness  and  hate,  had  no  more 
capable  and  effective  ally  than  a  humorous  paper  which  most 
people  read  only  for  amusement." 
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^'T'H  TOMATO  SAUCE 


A 


Splendid  body  builders! 

Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans  are  bone  and  muscle 
builders — real  food  for  children  and  grown-ups — and 
yet  so  meltingly  tender  in  the  mouth,  so  firm  to  the  eye, 
so  delicious  in  flavor  and  so  satisfying  to  the  appetite 
that  the  whole  family  will  like  them.  Choice,  selected 
beans,  slow-cooked  to  thorough  digestibility.  Tomato 
sauce  that  is  a  real  delight.  Have  them  for  dinner  today! 
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You  are  Paying  for  this  machine 


DO  YOU  OWN  IT? 


i: 


Is  your  business  big  enough  to  own 
a   typewriter?     Then,     speaicing 
advisedly,  we  say  to  you:— 

Even  if  you  don't  own  the  Rem- 
ington Adding  and  Subtracting  Type- 
writer (Wahl  Mechanism)  you  are 
probably  paying  for  it. 

Why? 

Simply  because  "Time -Lost"  is 
costing  you  more  than  the  price  of 
this  versatile  business  helper. 

You  can  prove  this  statement  to 
yourself,  even  before  you  call  the 
Remington  salesman.     Here's  how: 

Ask  yourself  these  3  questions: 

1"In  my  business  do  I  bill  merchan- 
dise ?" 
''Do  my  invoices  involve  addition?" 

Then  remember  this.  Every  time  you 
see  some  one  footing  abill,  you  see  time 
wasted.  For  the  REMINGTON 
ADDING  AND  SUBTRACTING 
TVPEWRITER  adds.  It  gives  you 
automatic  footings.  "Blunder  -  proof 
footings. "  Proves  the  correct  writing  of 
these  footings  —  no  need  for  checking 
back.  Adds  any  column  of  figures — -on 
and  ofl  the  invoice.  Can  be  fitted  to 
add  and  print  as  many  columns  as  you 
desire.  Or  adds,  if  you  wish,  without 
printing. 

0~"/ra  billing  do  I  subtract  credits  or 
^ ^discounts?"  Then  remember  this. 
Mental  subtraction  mav  he  faulty  sub- 
traction. Mental  subtraction  zV  time-tak- 
ing subtraction.  The  REMINGTON 
ADDING  AND  SUHTRACTING 
TYPEWRITER  subtracts  even  more 


accurately  than  a  C.  P. 
graphic  price. 


-at  a  steno- 


O  ''Does  my  business  involve  the  use 
*^  of  tabular  forms?''  Then  remem- 
ber this.  The  REMING  ION  ADD- 
ING AND  SUB  1  R  ACTING  TYPE- 
WRI  PER  contains  a  key-set  tabulating 
device  which  says  to  the  machine, 
"Move  fast.  Your  job  is  tosave  time." 
This  device  makes  tabular  work  as  swift 
and  easy  as  plain  typewriting. 

OF  course  not  every  business  can 
expect  such  a  startling  experi- 
ence as  that  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  who  found 
that  a  battery  of  these  Remingtons 
saved  $61,000  in  a  year.  And  the 
Buffalo  General  Electric  Company 
saves  $1,000  a  year  with  one  ma- 
chine. 

But  remember  this:  The  Rem- 
ington Adding  and  Subtracting  1  ype- 
writer  is  today  cutting  the  cost-total 
in  more  than  400  different  /fzW/  of 
business.  But  more  than  a  million 
business  houses  still  need  the  cost 
saving  this  machine  will  effect.  Is 
yours  among  them? 

The  Remington  Salesman  and  the 
Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter  have  proven  their  ability 
to  help  in  keeping  big  business  big — 
in  making  small  business  grow  big. 
And  in  177  American  cities  the 
Remington  Salesman  is  as  near  as 
your  telephone.      Call  him. 


We  always  have  openings  for  com- 
petent,   high    grade    stenographers 


REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  Incorporated 
374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 


_'ft.*:&wa*iihera.-?-\..»-;-,-  > 


A  neiv  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


PRECIOUS  STONES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  value  of  the  diamonds  in  ihe  United  States  at  the  present 
time  is  apparently  more  than  $1,000,003,000.  As  early  as  1900 
a  distinguished  diamond  expert  of  the  United  States  said  "it 
may  be  safely  said  that  $500,000,000  worth  of  diamonds  are 
owned  in  the  United  States,"  and  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Nat-onal  City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the  value  of 
diamonds  imported  since  1903  is  $506,000,000.  This  alone 
would  bring  the  total  value  of  the  diamonds  of  the  country  above 
the  billion-dollar  line,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  $190,- 
000,000  worth  of  the  diamonds  imported  since  1900  came  in  the 
uncut  state,  and  that  their  value  was  doubled  by  the  cutting 
process  which  occurred  within  this  country,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  country  is  considerably  more  than 
$1,000,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  further  fact  that  prices  of 
diamonds  have  increased  materially  during  the  war. 

About  one-half  of  the  world's  diamonds  are  now  apparently 
owned  in  the  United  States.  An  estimate  made  in  1900  by  the 
authority  above  quoted  put  the  value  of  the  world's  stock  of 
diamonds  at  rather  more  than  $1,000,033,033,  and  indicated 
that  the  United  States  then  owned  about  o  i  '-third  of  the  totil 
known  stock.  With  the  rapid'  addit'ons  to  our  o.vu  sto;'k 
through  the  importation  of  $550,000,003  worth  since  1903  it 
seems  probable  that  fully  one-half  of  the  world's  stock  of  diamonds 
is  now  held  in  the  United  States. 

The  popularity  of  the  pearl  made  itself  ai)parent  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  the  importation  of  pearls  into  the  United 
States  .jumping  from  $2,000,000  in  1912  to  over  $10,000,000  in 
the  calendar  year  1916,  and  about  $9,000,000  in  1917,  but 
dropping  by  reason  of  scarcity  to  less  than  $2,000,000  in  1918. 
The  1919  figures,  however,  show  a  slight  increase  in  pearls. 


GAIN  IN  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 

(From  The  Commerce  Monthly,  i-ssued  b.v  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

In  Now  York.) 

Our  seagoing  merchant  marine  lost  ships  with  a  capacity  of 

1,145,524  gross  tons  during  the  four  years  of  the  war.     This 

was  42  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  wo  owned  in  August,   1914. 

Nevertheless  our  gains  were  so  great  that  the  net  result  was  a 

gain  of  125  per  cent,  in  American  tonnage.     The  details  of  the 

change  are  shown  below: 

Gains 

Gross  Tons 

New  construction 2,941 ,845 

Seized  from  enemy 562.005 

Purchased  from  aliens 833.854 

Transferred  to  the  ocean  from  the  Great  Lakes 139.469 

Miscellaneous 39.219 

Total  gains 4.516,392 

Losses 

Enemy  action 322,214 

Marine  risk 405,400 

Sale  to  aliens , 268,149 

Sale  to  Government,  abandonment,  etc 149,761 

Total  losses 1,145,524 

Net  gain  during  war 3,370.868 

Seagoin?  merchant  marine.  August,  1914 2,706,317 

Seagoing  merchant  marine,  November,  1918 6,077,185 


RETAIL  MARKET  QUOTATIONS  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

(The  Mexican  Review,  .July,  1919.) 
Some  recent  retail  prices  for  food-products  in  Mexico  City, 
according   to   the   market  reports   of   the   newspapers,   are  as 
follows,  per  pound: 
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Sales  of  Australian  Wlioal 


The  Canadian  Wcchh/  liiillvliti  for  ,Iuly  14,  1919.  stati'd  that 
the  Australian  Wheat  Board  has  sold  795,571^  bushels  of  wheat 
to  n(<utral  countries  at  an  average  price,  f  .oTb.,  of  $1.51  per  bushel. 


JAVA'S  POSITION  IN  THE  SUGAR  TRADE 

In  view  of  the  reported  reduced  world's  supply  of  beet-sugar, 
the  following  statis1}ies  in  regard  to"  the  exports  of  cane  sugar 
from  Java  will  be  of  interest,  •  as  Java  produces  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  world's  supply  of  cane  sugar.  The  table  was 
compiled  from  data  given  in  The  Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago 
Fortnightly  Commercial  Review: 

Exports  of  Sugar  (First  Runnings)  by  Java,   1917-1919 
(In  Toas  of  2,204.6  poimds) 


Entire  Year 

January  and 

.  February 

1918 

1917 

1919 

1918 

Great  Britain 

Tons 
75,061 
44,854 
7,724 
20,784 

'49,089 

375,347 

196,578 

769 

292,526 

15,446 

354,390 

6,103 

62,767 

Tons 
302,225 
44,476 

2l'.6.W 

321.041 

199.076 

25.409 

142.005 

1,723 

73,243 

21,141 

12,669 

Tons 
1 1  1 ,969 
22,563 
7,452 

'  2,848 
52,297 
18,912 

'41,8.56 
15,569 
93.290 
22.583 
15,237 

Tons 
42  166 

Other  European  countries 

ITnited  States '. 

10,680 

C^anada 

France 

E?ypt  and  Port  Said  for  orders. 
British  India 

8,:j41 

91,689 

7,521 

02 

28,044 

256 

Straits  Settlements 

.Siam 

Hongkong 

Cliina 

.Japan 

Austraha 

.'Vll  others 

7,435 
47 

Total 

1,501,438 

1,164,658 

404.576 

196  241 

With  regard  to  the  supply  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that, 
aecording  to  the  American  Minister  at  Havana,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Cuban  Congress  for  the  control  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  supply  with  a  view  to  nuiintaining  or  increasing 
the  price  of  the  largest  crop  on  record,  4,000,000  tons. 


COINAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

Coinage  at  the  United  States  mints  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1919,  was  as  follows: 

Half  dollars  (Illinois  centennial) 

Half  dollars , 

Quarter  dollars , 

Dimes 


Pieces 

Value 

100.068 
14.104,600 
18,801,000 
28,795,000 

$50,029 
7,052,300 
4,700.250 
2.879.500 

Total  silver. 


61,800,658       »14,682,079 


Five-cent  nickels 

One-cent  bronze 347,066,300 


29,157.500 


Total  minor 376,223.800 


S1.457.S75 
3.470,663 

84,928.538 


Total  domestic  coinage 438,024,458  S19,610,617 

Coinage  for  other  than  United  States: 

Pieces 

Peru  (gold) 29,195 

Peru  (nickel) 13,750,000 

Argentina  (nickel) 47,595  000 

Nicaragua  (nickel) 100,000 

Nicaragua  (bronze) 750,000 

Peru  (bronze) 7,000,000 

Siam  ibronzc) 13,175.000 

Philippines  (silver) 11,1 15,000 

Philippines  (nickel) 2,000,000 

Philippines  (bronze) 7.600,000 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(From  a  report  by  the  United  Slates  Cieological  Survey.) 

The  preliminary  government  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  United  States  in  1918  shows  that  the  apj)roximate  value 
of  the  mineral  production  was  $5,526,162,000,  or  $50(),00t).00()  in 
excess  of  the  figures  for  1917.  The  production  was  greater  by 
$2,000,000,000  than  that  of  1916,  and  was  more  than  doublo 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  iiicreas<>  over  1917  is  held  attrib- 
utable to  increase  in  prices  rather  than  to  the  production  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  mineral  jiroducts. 


ITALY  FIXES  WHEAT  PRICES   F()J{    I<)20 

Italy  has  set  the  following  luaxiimiiii  prices  for  the  1920 
crop  of  Italian-grown  wheat:  hai'd  wheat,  SO  lire  a  (luiiital 
($4.20  a  bushel);  .soft  wheat,  70  lire  a  quintal  l.*;{.67  a  bushel). 
The  maximum  i)rices  for  the  1919  crop,  as  given  iii  The  Inlcr- 
fiirlumal  Crop  Rc/wrt  for  September,  19IS,  arc  as  follows:  hard 
wheat,  S5  lire  a  ([uintal  ($4.46  a  bushel);  soft  wheat,  75  Uro  a 
quintal  (S;?.94  a  bushel). 


I 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


THE  d&y  of  the  lonely  pioii©?r  ou  the 
American  prairie  is  lunjr  since  past, 
but  the  memory-  of  his  isolated  lite.aud  stub- 
born strugfjle  with  the  ■wilderness  is  secure 
in  our  Uterature.  His  canipeer  in  Aus- 
tralia may  still  be  met  in  sections  far 
removed  from  that  continent's  gve^t 
thriving  cities;  and  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  jnclure  of  the  intiuiale.  life  of  the 
Australian  setth-r  llian  that  aiJ'orded  in 
stanzas  on  '"The  Old  Bush  Hawker"  in 
the  Sydnej'  Bulletin,  which  are  remark- 
abh>  for  simplicity  and  hfelike  quaUty. 

THE  OLD   BUSH   HA\<  KER 

By  Jim  Grahajvik 

A  cloud  of  dust  along  the  road, 

A  cloud  of  whirling  sand. 
The  liawkor  lurches  down  the  truck 

Buhmd  his  foiu'-in-haiid. 
The  liorses  jog  ui  even  gait . 

And  bow  at  every  stride; 
The  hawker's  dog  with  nioulh  agape 

Trots  on  the  shady  side. 

The  cans  ajid  buckets  jangle  loud, 

The,  feeders  bulge,  and  sag. 
And  every  iiil  jerks  water  from 

The  swinging,  corkless  bag. 
The  white  lilt  glistens  in  tlw^  sun. 

The  wheel-brakes  groan  and  s(iueak. 
The  waggon  rattles  down  the  slope 

And  swings  across  the  creek. 

The  bnshinan's  wife,  raw-boned  and  gaunt. 

Her  sunken  eyes  an;  Ixight- — 
It  is  a  market-day  for  her 

When  hawkers  conie  in  siglil . 
She  iifts  the  pot-stick's  load  of  clotlies 

Ajid  drops  them  in  the  tub. 
And  lotxdly  coo-ees  through  her  hands 

To  some  one  iti  the  scrub. 

The  hawker  ttmts  iiis  team  aside 

And  steers  them  tlirough  the  rail>; 
T lien  works  them  roiuid  beljind  the  siieU 

And  camps  beside  the  balls ; 
A  freckled  chUd,  loud-voiced  and  shy. 

And  slender  as  a  reed. 
Yells,  "Mother  says  when  you've  im.voked    . 

Come  m  and  ha\e  a  feed." 

The  boys  come  home  m  ones  and  t  «  us 

And  stare  as  they  arrive. 
The  father  brings  the  cows  along 

At  sometliing  after  five; 
He  says:  "Good  daj!     It'.s  keepiii'  dry." 

To  greet  the  haw  ker  man; 
His  dog  is  snarling  with  the  dog 

Beneath  the  liawker's  van. 

The  cliildi'eu  stand  and  gaze  aud  ga/.e 

And  -peep  beneath  the  fly, 
And  whisper  of  the  treasures  there 

That  mother  "  oughter  ''  biij  ; 
A  neighbor's  wife  comes  on  the  scene 

To  get  some  eyes  and  hooks,.  ' 
And  takes  a  njll  of  colored  priiu 

And  half  a  dozen  books. 

The  eldest  boy  secures  a  |iip< 

(iilid  samples  fifty  more) . 
A  pan"  of  spurs  of  make  and  shape 

lle'ii  never  seen  befot>), 
And  mother  says,  aside  to  <I;m1 

"Yoii  OUglit+!r  get  some  pants 
.And  what  about  a  <'ake  of  stiitT 

To  keep  away  t!ie  antv"  ' 

A  coiicertuia  goes  to  one. 

And  cakes  of  ^5<M;nted  soa.p. 
Ajid  "pearls"  as  big  as  pigeons   «-ggs 

Athread  a  silken  rope ; 
Anti  Muriel  get>{  a  "dian)ond'  comb 

To  ornament  her  hair,  - 
-\.nd  fancy  patentj-leather  boots 

At  ftwelve-and-six  a  pair. 


Some  black  gins  from  the  camp  l)eyond 

Oome  shyly  creeping  near 
(The  hawker's  dog  goes  out  to  meet 

The  mongrels  at  the  rear) ; 
And  some  buj  colored  handkerchiefs 

To  tie  aroimd  the  head; 
The  j'oimg  ones  crave  for  gaud^'  piini 

Or  flanung  t,iu'key-red. 

The  hawker  folds  and  packs  his  wares 

And  puts  them  out  of  sight. 
The  customers  say:     "So-long,  then." 

And  some  of  them  "Goo'  night." 
The  women  gather  ribbons  up 

That  measure  yards  and  yards. 
The  men  I  heir  colored  moleskm  pains 

And  packs  of  playuig-cards. 

The  childi-eu  rise  before  the  sun 

To  see  the  liawker  start-. 
And  help  to  bring  the  horses  in 

And  then  to  grease  the  cart. 
They  watch  the  \an  dip  fore  and  aft 

And  biuiip  across  the  drains. 
Then  take  the  winding  track  th;n  leads 

To  stations  ou  the  plains. 

They  climb  on  posts  and  walcli  and  watcli 

The  hawker  out  of  .sight. 
Then  turn  to  see  a  shmiiig  tin 

That  glitters  in  the  hght. 
They  search  the  camp  and  round  alxiiit 

To  find  what  thej  can  lind 
Among  the  paper-scraps  ail<l  straw 

The  hawker  left   l)ehiud. 


Dramatizing'  the  tigures  ou  a  house 
screen  into  action  is  a  da \ -dream  ina^- 
time  indulged  by  many,  and  in  the  London 
Athenoium  Dorothea  Sumner  makes  a 
record  of  her  imaginings  in  a^  poem  of 
slightly  irregular  juet(-r  that  is  ne^e('t lie- 
less  charming  for  its  whimsical  grac^. 

THE   SCREEN 

By  DoRO'i'HK.^  Si;M,Nt;K 

On  the  embroidered  screen  beside  me 
Fonnal  tigiues  long  have  eyedrne: 
The  customary  shepherd  fluting, 
Foiu'  stout  httle  boys  disputing, 
And  a  lady  clad  m  green. 
Seenimgly  a  crowned  (jueeu. 
Holds  her  sku-t  up  high,  demmvl.\ . 
That  she  might  dance  more  sur(<l.\ . 

Strange  trees  twist  there. 
And  flyuig  through  gray  air 
A  long  bhd  of  red  and  blue 
Whom  a.  falcon  doth  j)ursue. 

If  1  stepli  uito  that  p)ac«- 

None  might  follow,  none  might  trace. 

They  would  seek  throngh  every  cityr. 

Deal  irw  blame  or  praise  or  j)ity,       '  '•'  ' 

Wonder  .somewhat — then  forget  me 

But  oblivion  would  not  fret  me. 

There,  where  the  roots  t.wist, 

Croticliing  on  the  mo.ss  I'd  hsi 

To  the  sweet,  n<jt,es,  piercing  s;id, 

Of  the  gentle  shepherd  lad; 

And  the  little  boys  would  creep 

To  my  side  and  fall  asleejj; 

And  the  lady  would  bend  low. 

Taki!  my  hands  and  kiss  me,  so 

I  w<iuld  rise  and  tread  the  measure 

That  she  now  hi  lonely  leism-e 

Dances  there  ujjon  the,  screen   - 

A  ••rowiied  laiiy  clad  in  green. 

Only  iliat  bu'd  would  <'aU; 
"  Look  beliuid  you  not  at  all. 
Or  you  will  be  the  prey 
Of  your  old  life  far  away." 


A    moving    tribute    to    the   memory    of 

Patrick   Henry   Pearse,  first   President  of 

the    "Irish    llepubhc,"  is  offered    by    the 

English*  poet,  Th(iodore   Maynard,  in  his 

latest  cbllection  of  "Poems"  CStokes,  New 

York).  ' 
I 

IN   MEMORIAM 

Patkick  Hknuy  Peak-se 

Executed  May  3,  19 Id 

R.  I.  P. 

By  THBODoitE  Maynard 

In  this  gray  morning  wrapt  hi  mist  and  rain 
You  stood  erect  beneath  the  sullen  sky, 

A  heart  which  held  its  peace  and  noble  pam. 
A  brave  and  gentle  eyel 

The  last  of  all  jour  silver  songs  are  stmg, 
Yom-   fledgling   dreams  on    broken    wings   are 
dashed — 

For  suddenly  a  tragic  sword  was  swung 
And  ten  true  rifles  crashed. 

By  one  who  walks  aloof  in  Kngh.sh  wajs 

Be  this  high  word  of  praise  and  sorrow  said : 

He  lived  with  honor  all  his  lovely  days. 
And  is  immortal,  dead! 


Ill  the  same  volume  we  hnd  the  follow- 
ing lyrical  memorial  of  IrelamJ's  ]ong 
career  of  conflict. 

IRELAlND 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

Beside  your  bitter  waters  rise 

The  Mystic  Rose,  the  Holy  Tree, 

Immortal  courage  in  your  eyes, 
And  pain  and  liberty. 

The  stricken  arms,  the  cloven  shields, 

The  trampled  plumes,  the  shattered  drum, 

The  swords  of  your  lost  battle-fields 
To  hopele^ss  battles  come. 

And  tho  your  scattered  remnant  s  know 
Their  shameful  rout,  their  fallen  klugs. 

Yet  shall  the  strong,  victoriou,s  foe 
Not  understand  these  things: 

The  broken  ranks  that  uevtu-   break, 
Ther  merry  road  your  rabble  trod. 

The  awful  laughter  they  shall  take 
Before  the  throne  of  God 

The  wish  so  earnestly  aiid  widely  ex- 
prest  that  the  remains  of  American 
soldiers  be  allowed  to  abide  in  France, 
tlieii-  graves  to  l>e  a  hallowed  monument 
to  the  high  cause  that  called  our  armies 
overseas,  is  feelingly  echoed  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  in  the  following  lines: 

LET   BE! 

By  John  Cox,  Jk. 

Bring  not  a  body  home  which  gave  a  .soul 
For  Liberty,   embattled  over  seas; 
I^et  be!  let  po])pies  an<i  bright  fleiu'-de-ljs 
Bloom  where   They   fell   while   the  swift  sea.sons 

roU: 
Or,  gatht;rtyl  as  one  company,  the  whole 
Rest  ui  some  park   beneath   the  ancient   trees 
Of  eastei-n  France,  whose  soil  has  been  l)y  The.s»! 
Forever  made  for  ns  a,  pilgrim  goal: 

Ri<;lun'  are  now    the  soil  and  soul  of  Frau«;e 
For  that  their  blood  is  mingled  with  her  so<l: 
Noble  are  we  for  having  couched  a  lance 
For  h<3r  in  fields  that  oucc  her  Maiden  trod: 
The  Brotherhood  of  Man  has  made  advance. 
Anew  we  sense  tho  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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Desks 

s  Success' 
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See  Your  Office 
As  Others  See  It 

When  a  stranger  opens  the  door  of  your  outer 
or  general  office  for  the  first  time,  what  sort  of  a 
looking  place  does  he  see?  His  first  impression 
should  be  that  he  has  entered  the  office  of  a  suc- 
cessful company — the  kind  of  company  with 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  do  business. 

The  stranger's  eyes  make  no  excuses.  Having 
lived  in  your  office  for  years,  you  may  have 
grown  used  to  its  faults,  but  they  glare  at  hh?i. 
He  notices  whether  your  clerks  use  old-fash- 
ioned, shabby  desks.  He  notices  whether  there 
is  an  air  of  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

Cutler  Desks  express  success.  In  your  office 
they  will  give  your  clerks  new  confidence  and 
new  efficiency.  They  will  make  the  stranger  feel 
that  he  has  come  to  the  right  place  for  satisfac- 
tory business — ^a  valuable  business  asset. 

To  all  the  best  features  which  a  desk  can  have, 
Cutler  adds  an  ideal.  And  that  ideal  is  that  Cut- 
ler Desks  shall  express  the  success  of  your  busi- 
ness. In  design,  materials,  workmansliip,  beauty 
of  finish  and  in  durability  they  are  guaranteed 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Cutler  Catalog 
and  the  address  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

The  Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  K  Y. 
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Standard  Eight 


Beauty  of  Lines  Added 
to  Luxury  of  Power 

STILL  the  sturdy,  power- 
ful, reliable  car,  but  ap- 
pearing in  an  attractive  new 
dress.  Beneath  its  luxurious 
body  is  the  83  horsepower, 
eight-cylinder  motor,  ready 
on  call  to  perform  feats  of 
power  that  far  exceed  any 
ordinary  demands.  Built 
and  tested  in  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Standard 

Automotive  Dept. 


Car  Company 

Pltisburg,Va. 
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EDUCATION    IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


ROUMANIANS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 


WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM  —  There  are  about 
300,0(X)  Roumanians  in  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
number  only  a  very  slight  minority  have  come  from  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Roumania.  By  far  the  largest  proportion 
hail  from  Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  In  Canada  the  popula- 
tion of  Roumanians  is  estimated  at  about  100,000,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  come  from  Bukowina.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  pre- 
cisely the  high  tide  of  Roumanians  into  this  country,  because 
on  their  entry  so  many  were  listed  as  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
and  Russians,  being  held  as  subjects  of  these  respective  govern- 
ments. But  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  arrival  of  Rou- 
manians extends  back  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  world-war.  when  the  United  States  received  so  many 
settlers  from  southeastern  Europe.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  Europeans,  the  Roumanians  ventured  to  these  shores  as 
the  result  of  two  impelling  causes:  First,  to  escape  persecution 
on  racial  and  religious  grounds;  secondly,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rich  fields  of  opportunity  in  the  New  World,  especially  for 
labor. 

THEIR  OCCUPATIONS— It  is  stated  by  competent  Roumanian 
authorities  that  most  Roumanians  in  this  country  are  employed 
as  workmen.  Some  are  in  the  lines  of  skilled  labor,  but  the 
greater  number  are  employed  as  unskilled  workers.  As  such 
they  are  chiefly  settled  in  the  Middle  West.  Large  Roumanian 
colonies  are  to  be  found,  in  and  about  such  cities  as  Cleveland, 
Dayton,  Detroit,  Gary,  111.,  and  Pittsburg,  where  they  are 
engaged  in  the  heavier  sort  of  work  in  industrial  plants.  In 
and  about  New  York  City  the  Roumanian  Christian  population 
is  comparatively  minor  by  comparison  with  that  in  the  cities 
just  mentioned.  But  at  present,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  tempo- 
rary colony  of  Roumanians  in  New  York  of  about  10,000,  and 
they  are  waiting  there  for  ships  to  take  them  back  to  Roumania. 
There  are  between  40,000  and  50,000  Roumanian  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  number,  we  learn  from  official  sources, 
very  few  are  being  drawn  back  tc  the  old  country. 

WHY  THE  ROUMANIANS  RETURN  HOME  —  The  exodus 
of  Roumanians  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  among 
the  most  impressive  features  of  the  Europe-bound  flow  of  emi- 
grants since  hostilities  came  to  an  end.  It  is  authoritatively 
estimated  that  100,000  Roumanians  of  the  total  population  here 
are  about  to  return  to  Uunr  homeland.  Three  hundred  left 
Trenton  in  one  block,  and  they  were  all  industrial  workers.  The 
estimate  of  RoumaTiians  who  will  depart  from  Canada's  Rou- 
manian population  of  100,000  is  about  one-half,  or  50,000. 
Among  the  main  reasons  why  the  Roumanians  are  leaAang  us 
in  such  droves,  we  are  informed,  is  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of 
them  have  been  cut  off  from  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends 
for  upward  of  five  years.  In  most  cases,  during  all  this  long 
period  of  terror  and  trial,  it  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
even  to  keep  in  distant  communication  with  their  kin  by  letter. 
Another  important  factor  in  the  outward  tide  of  Roumanians 
is  the  new  land  legislation  in  Roumanian  territory.  Great 
and  fertile  landed  estates  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  being  parceled  out  among  the  people.  The  terms 
on  which  the  Government  sells  this  land  to  the  nationals  are 
described  as  most  inviting  and  fair.  In  expropriating  the  land 
the  Government  paid  the  former  owners  an  equitable  price  fixt 
by  an  arbitrator  and  the  Government  sells  the  land  to  tlie  people 
at  65  per  cent,  of  the  purchaser  ])rice  it  paid.  To  purchase  the 
land,  it  may  l)e  said  parenthetically,  the  Government  issued 
bonds.     The  Roumanian  who  l)wys  a  portion  of  this  land  from 


the  Government  has  forty  years  in  which  to  complete  payment 
for  it.  An  additional  reason  for  the  departure  of  so  many 
Roumanians  from  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  is  the  approach 
of  national  prohibition. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ROUMANIANS— It  is  reported 
that  of  the  approximate  100,000  Roumanians  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  population  of  that  race  in  this  country  the  average 
individual  takes  with  him  about  $2,000  of  money  saved. 
This  whole  exodus,  which,  if  assembled,  would  form  a  fairly 
large  city,  is  said  also  to  have  bought  about  $1,000,000  worth 
of  Liberty  bonds.  These  facts  are  noted  as  an  indication  of  a 
very  marked  quality  of  Roumanians — namely,  thrift.  They  are 
said  to  be  frugal,  industrious,  law-abiding,  and  of  a  peace-loving 
disposition. 

NOT  ASSIMILATED  HERE  — While  there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  every  case,  it  is  set  down  as  a  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  general  assimilation  of  the  Roumanian  immigrants  in 
this  country.  By  way  of  explanation,  it  is  stated  that  for  the  most 
part  the  Roumanian  worker  here  has  left  his  wife  and  children 
behind  him.  If  he  were  unmarried,  the  woman  he  purposed  to 
marry  remained  behind  in  the  homeland.  Thus  the  number  of 
Roumanian  children  growing  up  in  the  United  States  has  been 
limited.  Without  the  daily  contact  of  the  schools  with  the  home, 
through  the  pupils,  the  infiltration  of  American  ideals,  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  objectives  becomes  enormously  difficult.  In 
the  workshop,  mine,  and  factorj',  men  of  a  certain  race  remain 
in  their  own  group  and  talk  and  think  in  their  own  language. 

The  Roumanians  in  this  countrj-  who  have  come  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Roumania  are  much  better  equipped  from 
an  educational  standpoint  than  those  who  have  come  from 
Transylvania  and  the  Banat.  The  peasants,  we  are  told,  are 
naturally  not  literate  in  great  number,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  remembered,  they  have  suffered,  among  other 
forms  of  oppression  and  persecution,  the  restriction  and  lack  of 
proper  educational  facilities. 

THEIR  DEPARTURE  FINAL  — The  Roumanians  who  are 
leaving  the  United  States  now,  we  are  told  on  good  authority, 
wiU  in  all  probability  never  return  to  this  country,  except  per- 
haps as  visitors  and  tourists.  They  are  returning  to  a  govern- 
ment that  is  their  own,  under  which  they  expect  to  live  immune 
from  all  the  foreign  persecutions  oi  the  past.  Also  they  are 
returning  to  a  country  rich  in  timber,  oil,  and  mineral-fields,  and 
which  has  in  its  borders  three  of  the  greatest  wheat-production 
regions  of  the  world.  Through  the  natural  industrious  habits 
of  the  Roumanians,  and  as  a  result  of  all  they  have  learned  in 
this  country  about  the  arts  of  production,  it  is  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  this  great  natural  wealth  of  Roumania  will  be 
rapidly  developed.  Competent  Roumanian  authorities  remind 
us  that  the  new  Kingdom  of  Roumania,  to  which  tliese  dwellers 
on  American  soil  are  about  to  return  in  such  large  numbers, 
will  have  a  poi)ulation  of  10,000.000  people  and  an  area  of 
territory  greater  in  extent  than  that  of  Italy.  For  its  size  it  will 
rank  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Such  a  transformation 
as  this,  which  has  been  brouglit  about  through  the  cataclysm 
of  the  world-war  provides  food  for  thought  among  stud«-nts  of 
the  tides  of  immigration  into  this  country,  pf  the  Roumanians 
it  is  said  that  they  will  come  in  the  future  in  much  smaller  groui)s 
than  they  have  come  in  the  past,  and  the  same  stat(>ment,  it  will 
be  found  in  later  articles  of  this  series.  api)lies  to  foreign  nationals 
of  other  races  to  whom  the  war  has  given  a  new  o])portunity 
in  I  heir  liomeland. 


Courtesy  of  "  Leslie's  Weekly." 

Dangerous  sanitary  conditions  and  other  hardships  are  suggested  by 
this  wrecked  home,  typical  of  many  in  which  impoverished  owners 

are  trying  to  hve. 


There  will  be  ruins  in  France  for  years,  even  if  French  labor  soon 

recovers  from  a  kind  of   "shell-shock"  which  at  present  cripples 

attempts  at  reconstruction. 


RUINS   AND    DANGERS   IN   THE    WAR-BELT. 


I 


FRANCE   STILL  STRUGGLES   WITH  ITS   TRAGEDY 


THE  WAR  IS  NOT  OVER  IN  FRANCE;  a  great  part 
of  the  country  is  to-day  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle, 
not  so  much  to  "get  back"  to  the  peaceful  days  that 
preceded  August,  1914,  as  to  go  forward  toward  "some  new 
way  of  life  which  will  prevent  another  such  tragedy  in  the  fields 
of  France,  where  there  is  still  one  long  broad  belt  of  desert 
land  as  a  memorial  of  enormous  horrors."  In  these  words 
Philip  Gibbs,  one  of  the  greatest  correspondents  developed  by 
the  war,  sums  up  a  dominant  objective  of  the  French  Republic's 
present  campaign  against  war  and  the  results  of  the  war.  He 
has  been  revisiting  the  territory  over  which  he  traveled  during 
the'fighting,  and  his  report  is  not  highly  optimistic.  He  writes, 
for  instance,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  on  Lille,  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  sick.  The  war  seems  to  have 
changed  the  men  who  fought  in  it  or  suffered  in  it.  They  demand 
high  wages  or  will  not  work  at  all.  They  look  out  for  any  way 
of  pleasure  and  have  no  thrift.  There  are  crimes  of  violence 
in  dark  streets  at  night.  In  Lille,  as  in  Amiens,  there  is  much 
drunkenness,  now  that  the  restrictions  have  been  removed  from 
alcohol,  and  into  Lille  has  crowded  a  dense  population  from  that 
outer  belt  of  ruin,  the  devastated  regions.  There,  apart  from  a 
few  wooden  huts  among  the  ruins,  there  is  no  revival  of  normal 
life,  and  there  the  blessed  word  "reconstruction,"  spoken  in 
Paris  as  a  magic  word,  a  word  of  power,  is  only  a  fetish  and  a 
will-o'-the-wisp.  So  the  people  of  Lille  have  talked  to  me 
rather  bitterly  and  rather  sadly. 

The  impression  that  the  long  struggle  has  left  on  the  men  of 
the  great  French  armies,  an  impression  that  might  be  considered, 
in  a  way,  a  continuation  of  the  war  in  the  mind  of  a  great  part 
of  France,  is  further  brought  out  in  this  dramatic  bit  of  dialog: 

Opposite  me  sat  a  young  man  who  had  driven  my  car.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war,  driving  ammunition-wagons  to 
the  lines,  and  was  a  boy  when  the  war  began;  but  now,  by  his 
experience  of  war,  he  has  stored  up[knowledge  and  though tfulness. 

"It  is  not  lack  of  labor  which  is  our  trouble,"  he  said.  "We 
have  plenty  of  men  who  might  be  working,  but  they  do  not 
work." 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Because  they  weje  soldiers,"  he  said  simply. 

"Explain,"  I  said. 


He  explained  his  meaning  as  a  man  who  knows  and  states 
plain  facts. 

"Soldiers  who  fought  in  the  war,"  he  said,  "for  three  years  or 
four  years  had  many  escapes  from  death.  They  expected  to  die. 
The  life  they  now  have  by  luck  is  what  they  call  'the  bit  over.' 
It  is  an  unexpected  gain  which  they  propose  to  enjoy  as  a  reward 
for  the  misery  of  the  war.  They  do  not  want  to  toil  again,  to 
sweat  early  and  late,  to  struggle.  They  have  retired;  they  wiU 
leave  the  hard  work  to  those  who  did  not  fight  in  the  war.  As 
soldiers  they  lost  the  habit  of  work.  All  their  ideas  of  the 
values  of  life  were  what  follows  in  their  retirement.  There  are 
very  few  who  will  begin  life  all  over  again  and  start  a  new  career. 
They  are  tired  and  they  want  to  rest  and  to  think  of  their  luck 
in  having  dodged  that  death  which  they  expected.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  many  men  I  know." 

In  some  places,  as  at  Amiens,  where  the  destruction  was  not 
complete,  towns  have  taken  on  a  new  and  rather  hectic  kind  of 
life.  Superficially,  at  least,  Amiens  is  gay,  Mr.  Gibbs  remarks, 
observing  the  place  with  an  eye  which  sees  not  only  surfaces 
but  the  depths  beneath: 

In  the  garden  of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  which  is  restored  to  an 
elegance  we  never  knew,  there  is  as  I  write  an  orchestra  playing 
fox-trots  and  one-steps,  and  in  a  long  room  looking  on  the 
garden  a  few  young  officers  who  came  out  after  the  armistice 
and  are  now  on  their  way  back  from  the  Rhine  are  drinking  with 
women  of  their  families  who  have  come  part  of  the  way  to  meet 
them  or  for  pleasure-tours  over  the  ancient  battle-fields. 

I  listen  to  the  music  and  watch  these  people  under  the  trees 
(it  is  pretty  where  the  little  electric  lights  sparkle  among  the 
leaves)  with  a  silly  sense  of  resentment.  This  garden  is  full  of 
ghosts — gallant  ghosts  of  men  who  fought  through  the  war, 
endured  its  agonies  and  fell,  so  many  of  them,  higher  up  the 
road.  This  fox-trotting,  these  tourists,  these  dancing  officers, 
do  not  belong  to  the  spirit  of  those  other  days.  It  is  foolish  to 
think  like  that.  It  is  good  that  music  should  be  played  again 
to  dancing  youth.  The  renaissance  of  Amiens,  in  spite  of  many 
unhealed  wounds,  is  a  sign  that  people  are  beginning  to  rebuild 
their  lives  out  of  the  ruin  that  is  around  them.  I  saw  these 
people  as  fugitives;  it  is  splendid  to  see  so  many  of  them  home 
again.  They  have  patched  up  the  fronts  of  their  houses, 
mended  the  shell-holes  in  the  roofs,  and  put  in  their  window- 
panes.  The  Hotel  du  Commerce,  which  was  wrecked,  is  almost 
rebuilt.  The  Hotel  Belfort,  opposite  the  station,  looks  as  good 
as  new,  without  a  trace  of  the  old  scars. 

Not  yet  have  the  worst  ruins  been  replaced,  however.     Labor 
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Atlas  Cement 

for  all  concrete  construction — from 
industrial  to  home  building. 

Atlas  Cement  concrete  or  stucco 
homes  are  comfortable  and  artistic. 
They  are  economical — because  low 
in   first   cost  and  upkeep  expense. 

Write  for  literature    telling    when    and 
why  to  use  ATLAS— On   The  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York    Boston    Philadelphia    Savannah 

Chicago        Dayton        Minneapolis 

Des  Moines  St.  Louis 
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This  garment  is  featured  at  the 
best  stores  everywhere,  but  ifyoii 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  ivith  remittance  to 
our  mill  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  and 
you  zi'ill  be  supplied  direct,  de- 
livery free. 

Men's  Garments 

$2.50,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00,  5.00, 

6.00,  7.00 

Boys'  Garments 
$1.50,    2.00,    2.50 


IT  was  not  until  the  allied 
armies  adopted  one  su- 
preme command  that 
they  really  began  to  win.  It  is 
the  one  master-button  at  the 
chest  that  has  made  the 


HATCH 

ONE-BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 


a  winner  too.  This  unique  feature 
eliminates  waste  effort  and  time; 
it  eliminates  all  the  wrinkling,  the 
gapping  and  sagging  that  you 
have  where  the  control  is  distrib- 
uted, where  nine  or  more  buttons 
are  doing  the  work  that  one  but- 
ton can  do  better. 

It  eliminates  the  trouble, too, that 
somebody  else  has  to  take  when 
there  is  a  whole  row  of  buttons 
and  button  holes  to  be  kept  in 
constant  repair.  Even  if  the  one 
securely  fastened  button  of  this 
garment  should  become  loose, 
there  is  an  extra  button  hole  into 
which  an  ordinary  collar  button 
can  be  slipped  as  a  temporary  but 
quite  satisfactory  measure. 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union 
Suit  comes  in  superfine  cotton, 
worstedand  mercerized  materials. 
A  catalog  describing  the  complete 
line  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


is  scarce  in  France,  and  there  are  still  many 
hundreds  of  houses  in  Amiens  which  are  just 
piles  of  brick  neatly  tidied  up  or  cleared  right 
away  from  their  foundations  by  German 
prisoners.  This  neatness  of  ruin  is  ad- 
mirable in  its  way,  but  not  of  comfort  to 
the  homeless,  who  are  asking  with  increas- 
ing gloom  when  the  nation  is  going  to 
reconstruct  instead  of  talking  largely  about 
reconstruction.  That  question  is  becoming 
loud  and  ominous  in  France,  if  one  may 
judge  by  its  popidar  and  local  newspapers. 
"We  are  tired  of  fine  phrases,"  they  say. 
"When  are  our  devastated  regions  to  be 
restored?"  I  mot  old  friends  in  Amiens 
who  talked  like  that. 

There  was  a  moon  over  Amiens  last 
night,  as  on  that  worst  night  of  its  history, 
and  once  again  I  wandered  around  the 
cathedral  and  was  touched  by  the  magic 
of  its  beauty  where  its  arches  and  sculp- 
tured tracery  glittered  like  silver  out  of 
deep  gulfs  of  shadow. 

"Sir,"  said  the  sacristan,  "it  was  a 
miracle  of  God  that  saved  the  glory  of 
Amiens." 

The  scmse  of  the  miraculous  was  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  many  French  peasants 
to-day  amid  the  ruins  of  Albert,"  where 
I  saw  an  act  of  faith  in  the  renaissance  of 
France  after  the  death-blow  of  war  in  a 
scene  where  there  was  little  but  faith  to 
encourage  the  people. 

All  the  British  soldiers  and  the  Ameri- 
cans who  were  with  them  in  the  last 
phase  will  remember  Albert  because  of 
that  church  from  which  the  golden  Ma- 
donna hung  head  downward  with  her 
Babe  outstretched,  until  after  March  of 
last  year  the  statue  fell  under  an  avalanche 
of  red  bricks  and  rosy  dust. 

Scores  of  times  during  the  war  I  saw 
Albert  under  fire  and  passed  through  it 
on  the  way  to  the  Somme  battle-fields,  and 
I  saw  it  when  the  British  guns  finished  the 
ruin  which  the  Germans  had  not  quite 
completed,  until  it  was  all  smashed  to 
fragments  and  not  one  house  was  standing. 
Now  amid  that  wild  chaos  of  destruction 
some  people  of  Albert — a  few  hundred — 
have  come  back  and  built  up  little  wooden 
houses,  called  Villa  d'Esperance  and  Cafe 
de  la  Victoire  and  other  optimistic  names, 
where  they  provide  light  refreshments 
for  tourists  from  Paris.  Yellow  men  from 
China,  German  prisoners,  and  British 
labor  companies  are  living  still  in  the  desert 
beyond,  where  they  are  clearing  the  fields 
of  dead  men  and  live  shells. 

Like  Amiens,  the  town  of  Albert  has 
begun  its  new  life,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  having  a  few  inhabitants  again;  but 
to  these  peasant  folk  the  outward  symbol 
of  the  renaissance  is  the  new  church  of 
their  own  faith  which  has  been  built  for 
them  temporarily  near  the  old  church  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  a  wooden 
hut  large  enough  to  hold  two  hundred 
people  or  more,  and  to  this  little  shi'ine 
was  brought  this  morning  an  old  statue  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  which  stood  for 
more  than  six  centuries  in  Albert  until  the 
Austrians  removed  it  to  a  place  of  safety  in 
time  of  peril.  In  honor  of  its  return  the 
Archbishop  of  Amiens  came  to  Albert 
and  after  high  mass  in  the  Avooden  church 
spoke  to  the  people  who  had  gathered 
there  as  pilgrims  to  their  old  town. 

Through  the  open  wandow  as  he  spoke 
one  could  see  the  wreckage  of  theii'  homes, 
and  words  he  spoke  were  inspired  by  that 
scene.  Wearing  his  golden  miter  and 
crimson  robes,  a  tall,  richly  colored  figure, 
as  tho  he  had  stept  out  of  a  medieval 
painting,  he  was  stirred  with  the  same 
emotion  that  moved  those  peasant  women 
in  their  black  weeds  and  those  sturdy  men 
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of  Picardy  when  he  told  of  the  new  hope 
that  lay  in  the  future,  now  that  "the 
damned  days,"  as  he  called  them,  had 
passed  with  their  horrors,  their  slaughter 
of  men,  and  their  degradation  of  humanity. 
Sin  had  brought  war  into  the  world,  he 
said,  and  had  caused  all  that  ruin.  Now, 
by  virtue  of  the  people,  by  the  new  faith 
born  out  of  agony,  they  could  look  forward 
to  a  new  world  and  rebiiild  the  country 
that  had  been  destroyed.        : ' 

There  is  a  great  scheme  afoot  in  France 
for  a  tourist  organization,  writes  Mr. 
Gibbs  in  another  article.  This  company, 
"L'Office  Nationale  du  Tourisme,"  will 
build  ten  huge  hotels  in  the  form  of  wooden 
barracks  at  different  key-points  of  the 
battle-field  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
army  of  tourists  which  is  expected  next 
spring.  Wooden  shacks,  "like  cowboy 
shanties  in  the  Wild  West,"  have  already 
sprung  up  among  the  ruins  of  such  towns 
as  thoroughly  destroyed  as  Peronne. 
Lucian  Swift  Kirtland,  writing  in  Leslie's 
Weekly  under  the  heading  of  "Stay  Away 
from  Europe!"  has  recently  described  these 
conditions,  which  a  flood  of  American 
tourists  would  make  almost  unbearable, 
both  for  the  tourists  and  for  the  French 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Gibbs  touches  upon  the 
present  life  in  one  of  these  hut-colonies: 

Into  this  place  comes  the  queerest 
company  which  ever,  I  think,  has  been 
assembled  under  one  roof  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Smart  people  from  Paris  sit 
on  wooden  benches  next  to  French  peasant 
folk  and  British  Tommies  who  live  in 
isolated  camps,  doing  salvage  work  and 
searching  for  the  dead  in  the  places  where 
they  fought  the  great  battles.  French 
officers,  pilgrims  with  their  women  folk, 
talk  over  a  bottle  of  white  wine  with  poll  us 
who  have  returned  to  civil  life  and  to  plow 
if  the  field  they  own  is  not  filled  with  broken 
shells  or  overwhelmed  with  broken  masonry. 
Then,  as  yesterday,  when  I  sat  in  one 
such  place,  some  yellow  men  come  in, 
grinning  at  the  company  through  their 
little  slit  eyes,  speaking  the  queer  jargon 
of  French  which  they  learned  in  Tonkin 
before  they  came  to  see  how  .Christians 
loved  one  another  in  the  fields  of  France. 

The  talk  of  the  French  people  is  of 
reconstruction.  It  is  a  kind  of  magic 
word,  arousing  hope  in  some  of  them  and 
passion  in  others,  and  despair  in  many. 

"Sir,"  said  a  gentleman  of  France 
sitting  on  one  of  the  wooden  benches,  "this 
talk  of  reconstruction  is  all  blague — hum- 
bug. Nothing  is  being  done.  The  Govern- 
ment promises  us  building  material,  but 
it  has  not  yet  arrived.  When  winter  comes 
again  these  poor  people  who  crept  back 
will  be  swamped  out  of  their  wooden  huts. 
It  is  ten  months  since  the  armistice,  and 
not  a  stone  has  been  raised  in  this  dreadful 
desert." 

"Ah!"  said  a  French  peasant,  "wait  till 
we  get  those  400,000  German  workmen. 
That  will  make  things  move.  It  is  lack  of 
labor  that  is  our  trouble.  With  a  million 
and  a  half  dead  the  labor  of  France  is  weak 
for  all  the  work  to  be  done." 

In  Arras,  one  of  the  most  battered  of  all 
the  war-zone  cities,  the  battle  against 
destruction  and  inertia  is  going  better  than 
in  most  places  visited  by  the  correspondent. 
"There  is  a  surprize,"  he  writes,  "awaiting 
anybody  who  travels  as  I  have  done  through 
the  lonely  wilderness  of  the  Somme  battle- 


the  rifle  you  asked  S>t 

THE   NEW   .22  SAVAGE   N.  R.  A.   RIFLE 

I  ERE  is  the  rifle  that  you  have  been  waiting  for  so  long. 
And  we  have  made  it  your  way — from  muzzle  to  butt-plate. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  experimental  work,  guided  and 
checked  by  the  ablest  miUtary  and  civilian  experts. 

It  is  the  most  serious  instrument  of  precision  that  has  ever 
been  manufactured  to  shoot  .22  rim-fire  ammunition.  Designed 
especially  to  fill  the  exacting  requirements  of  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation small  bore  match  shooting. 

The  .22  Savage  N.  R.  A.  is  a  genuine  miniature  military  rifle. 
It  is  a  bolt-action,  five-shot  repeater,  with  full  length  military 
pistol-grip  stock  and  swivels  for  sling.  It  can  be  used  in  every 
position,  with  every  time-limit  and  for  every  kind  of  fire  that  the 
.30  Service  rifle  can.  The  only  match  condition  that  need  be 
changed  is  length  of  range.  And  it  willbeat  the  Service  rifle 
at  100  yards. 

A  new  rifling  system  makes  the  barrel  more  accurate  than  other 
.22  caliber  models  previously  used  in  this  work — and  Savage  rep- 
utation for  accuracy  made  the  experts  select  us  to  build  this  rifle. 

A  new  firing-mechanism — lightened  moving  parts  with  less  than 
half-inch  travel,  long,  husky  mainspring  and  two-point  firing-pin — 
make  ignition  instantaneous. 

The  Marine  Corps  type  front  sight  defines  clearly  in  any  light, 
and  the  simple,  strong  aperture  rear  sight  has  click  adjustment 
for  elevation  and  windage — one  diets  moves  shot 
one-quarter  inch  on  target  at  25  yards. 

25-inch  round  barrel,  full  military  stock,  oil 
finish,  pistol  grip,  sling  swivels,  Marine  Corps  type 
front,  and  wind-gauge  aperture  rear  sights,  5-shot 
detachable  box  magazine.  Chambered  for  .22  Long 
Rifle  cartridge  only.  Supplied  in  .22  Short  on 
special  order  only.  And  remember  it's  as  good  for 
small  game  shooting  as  for  target  work. 

See  it  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  for  particulars. 


^5  Yard'; — lo  Shots.  '■_.- 
inch  butt,  by  Marine 
Gunner  J.  L.  Reytew, 
U.S.  M.C. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Sharon,  Pa.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Executive  Offices:    50  Church  Street,  New  York 


so  Yards  —  p  Shots,  i- 
inth  bull,  by  Marine 
Gunner  J.  I..  Renew, 
r.  .V.  M.  C 


2$  Yards — lo  Shots,  l-i- 
inch  bull,  by  Gunnery 
Sergeant  I'eter  Lund, 
U.  S.  M.  C. 


.50  Yards,  in  .Shots, 
I  -  i  nch  bull,  by 
M  a  r  i  n  e  Gunner 
John     J.     ,\ndre;is. 

U.S.  \t  r 
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-Bailt  Landmark/' 

In  The  Sorvice^^y^  Indastry 

include  a  wide  variety  of  structures  for  many  concerns  whose  names  are 
prominent  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  The  brief  details  given  below 
of  the  recently  completed  warehouses  and  wharves  at  New  Orleans  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  indicate  the  facilities  of  the  Company  for  handling  certain  phases 
of'  this  industrial  work: 


Brief  Specifications: 


3  reinforced  concrete  warehouse  units, 
600  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide,  6  stories  high. 

2-story  steel  and  pile  wharf  and  wharf- 
house,  2000  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide. 

3    structural    steel    bridges    connecting 
wharf  with  warehouse  units. 

Cubic  yards  concrete     -    -    -     108,000 

Tons  reinforcing  steel    -     -    -  7,500 


Bbls.  cement     ......     162,000 

Total  number  of  piles  driven        52,700 
Feet  of  timber    ....       16,000,000 

Lbs.  of  structural  steel    -    -    9,000,000 

Total  car  storage — 743  cars. 

Total  land  area — 48  acres. 

Total  floor  space — 48  acres. 

*Total  capacity  of  plant — 178,500  tons. 


NOTE: 


*Equicalent  to  more  than  1 0  Jays  average  movement  over  all  the  wharves, 
private  and  Slate,  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

This  job   was  completed    just  one    year  after   work  was    commenced. 

"It  was  the  last  Army  contract  of  this  character  let  and  the  first  com. 

pleted.     Other  industrial  work  nou;  in  progress  includes  the  following: 


U.  S.  NavT  Steel  Storage  Shed,  Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago  Union  Station,  Taylor  St. Viaduct,  Chicago,  III. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Penn.  Railroad  Round  House,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Wisconsin  Telephone  Company  Bldg.,  Milwaokee,  Wis. 

Johnston  Candy  Factory,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

T.  Eaton  Company  Bldg.,  Moncton,  New  Brunswick 
Grain.Elevator,  Port  Arthur,  Canada 


Kipawa  Co.  Pulp,  Paper  &  Sulphite  Plant, 

Timiskaming,  Canada 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  additions,  Steubenville,  Ohio 
Railroad  Tracks,  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
Car  Shop,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Housing  U.S.  Housing  Corporation,Washington,  D.C. 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  0. 
12—9600  ton  ships,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Industrial    building    is    an    important    part   of    the 

George  A.  Fuller  Company's  work.     Consultation  is 

invited  thru  any  of  our  various  offices. 


COM  P.AMY 


George  A. Fuller  Compair)^  LBUEDING^i 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Montreal 
New  Orleans 


Washington 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Buffalo 

U.S.Ai-my  Supply  Base-A.Pearson  Hoovgr.lt.  Col.Construcbin^  Quartermaster,  Ford.&acon  and  Davis-Supervising  Engineers 
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fields  to  the  old  city  of  Arras,  by  way  of 
Bapaume."  He  describes  the  place,  now 
on  the  road  to  something  like  recovery: 

No  human  labor  will  ever  "restore" 
the  town  of  Bapaume,  or  any  of  those 
villages  where  now  some  of  the  people 
who  lived  there  before  the  war  are  raking 
among  its  ruins  for  rehcs  of  their  old  life, 
and  having  to  dig  deep  to  find  even 
one  brick  of  their  former  habitations. 
It  is  different  in  Arras,  and  yesterday, 
when  I  came  here,  I  was  astounded  by  the 
life  that  has  been  resumed  in  the  streets. 
There  are  20,000  people  living  in  Arras 
to-day,  12,000  old  inhabitants  and  8,000 
laborers,  tho  the  population  of  this  old 
capital  of  Artois  was  not  more  than  25,000 
before  the  war. 

For  the  last  six  months,  they  teU  me, 
they  have  been  hard  at  work  to  restore 
the  beauty  of  their  city,  bombarded  for 
four  long  years,  but  never  utterly  destroyed 
in  spite  of  all  those  shells,  and  to  make  it 
once  more  a  city  where  people  may  live  in 
comfort,  dine  well  in  good  restaurants, 
and  sell  merchandise  in  many  shops. 
They  succeeded  in  an  astonishing  way,  and 
to  those  of  us  who  were  here  scores  of 
times  in  the  fighting  days  when  only  a 
few  women  lived  in  the  deep  vaults  upon 
which  the  city  is  built  and  shells  came 
crashing  into  the  houses  where  many  of  our 
officers  and  men  were  killed,  and  for  a  long 
time  we  walked  in  single  file  close  to  the 
walls  with  steel  hats  on,  the  change  is 
startling. 

It  was  a  woman  who  had  lived  in  Arras 
through  the  war  who  led  me  to  the  house 
where  I  slept  on  my  last  night  here.  I  am 
now  writing  these  notes  in  a  well-furnished 
room,  with  a  freshly  papered  ceiling,  at  the 
corner  of  Petite  Place,  where  the  ruin  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  glory  of  Arras,  may 
never  rise  again  above  their  wreckage.  She 
knew  I  had  been  in  Arras  in  the  war,  and 
spoke  to  me  as  one  who  understood. 

"It  is  like  a  dream,  monsieur,  all  this 
new  life,"  she  said.  "You  remember  how 
it  was  in  the  old  days,  not  even  a  dog  in  the 
streets,  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  my  window, 
and  the  great  silence  except  for  the  distant 
rumbling  of  guns,  and  then  the  crash 
in  the  street  near  by,  where  another  great 
shell  fell  inside  a  house,  or  made  another 
hole  in  Petite  Place  or  elsewhere." 

She  laughed  at  the  frightful  old  remem- 
brances, which  once  had  been  her  normal 
way  of  life. 

"We  lived  down  in  our  cellars,  and 
came  up  for  fresh  air  now  and  then.  By 
the  station  I  have  seen  many  dead  men  and 
dead  horses.  The  Germans  were  always 
shelling  your  transport  at  the  narrow  way 
to  the  Cambrai  road,  and  many  of  us 
civiHans  were  killed,  too;  but  we  would 
not  leave  Arras,  never  for  a  day  unless  we 
were  carried  out  dead.  Now  life  has 
come  back  again,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
which  is  the  dream,  this  or  that.  It  is 
droll,  is  it  not,  this  life  of  ours?" 

The  patron  of  the  Hotel  de  I'Univers  is 
one  of  those  gallant  five  hundred  who  lived 
in  Arras  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  now 
a  reward  has  come  to  him,  and  wealth 
awaits  him,  because  as  fast  as  he  can  patch 
up  the  shell-holes  and  broken  walls  he  can 
let  his  bedrooms  to  pilgrims  from  Paris,  and 
Lille,  and  Amiens,  and  England,  and  the 
United  States,  who  are  already  besieging 
his  hotel. 

He  gives  them  a  good  dinner  in  the 
long  saloon,  where  many  British  officers 
sat  when  Arras  was  the  capital  of  tho 
Third  Army. 

"I  have  not  one  little  bed  vacant,"  ho 
told  me  with  many  regrets,  and  then  he 
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A  child  can  start  or  atop  the  A  -B-C  Super  Electric  Washer,  aa 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  wringer  is  easily  swung  into  any 
desired  position,  and  locked  firmly  in  place;  starting,  stopping 
or  reversing  the  wringer  is  simply  a  matter  of  moving  a  smoJl 
tever — easy  to  understand  and  operate. 


a 


Super  Electric 

Americans  Leading  Washing  Machine 

Extreme  simplicity  gives  the  A'B'G  Super 
Electric  its  splendid  appearance,  ease  and  quietness 
of  operation  and  long'wearing  qualities.  It  is  free 
from  any  complicated  machinery  that  might  get  out 
of  order,  or  puzzle  the  operator. 

The  A'B'C  is  the  ONLY  M-cabinet  cyliii' 

der  washing  machine.  All  moving  parts  are  enclosed. 
Children  and  household  pets  can  play  around  while 
it  is  being  operated  with  absolutely  no  danger  of 
injury.  It  is  impossible  for  clothing  to  be  caught  or 
torn  by  any  part  of  the  washer. 

These  are  points  of  first  importance  in  purchasing 
an  electric  washer,  especially  for  mothers  of  small  children,  or 
where  the  washing  is  to  be  done  by  a  servant. 

The  A'B'C  dealer  nearest  you  will  gladly  demonstrate 
these  "safety  first"  features  in  your  own  home,  and  arrange 
easy  terms  of  payment — a  small  amount  down,  and  a  year  to 
pay  the  balance. 

Write  for  beautiful  20-page  book,  "The  A-B-C  of 
Washday" — entirely  free.  It  contains  suggestions 
byMildredMaddocksof  Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute for  systematizing  your  -washings.  We'll  also 
give  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  A-B-C  dealer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  COMPANY,  Peoria,  IlHnois 

IxiTCPit  exclusive  makers  of  electric  nnd  potvtr  u'n»hinfi  machines  in  America 


mr 
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CLOTHES    FOR    YOUNG    MEN 
AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 


Putting  the  Expression  of  Youthfulness 

in  Clothes 

SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES  stand  for  one  domi- 
nant idea — youthful  style  for  father  and  son.  Our 
designing  ideas  and  painstaking  workmanship  co'ordinate 
in  the  making  of  a  suit  and  overcoat  to  express  this 
spirit.  Yards  of  all-wool  fabric  and  the  best  silk  trim- 
mings don  t  do  it — 

But  our  way  of  making  these  fabrics  into  clothes  that 
are  better  tailored,  better  fitting,  better  finished  and 
more  attractively  designed  to  express  refinement  and 
alertness — this  has  made  them  supreme  in  the  quality  field. 

With  the  varied  grades  of  clothing  flooding  the  market,  look 
for  this  label  as  your  guide.     Go  to  "Style  Headquarters," 


ALFRED    DECKER    &.    COHN,    Makers 
In  Canada,  SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited 

Chicago  New  York  Montreal 


m^ 
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The  famous  Valspar  Varnish  test 
brought  home — 

"Oh,  no,  mother  won't  mind!      She  did  this  herself  the  other  day  just  to 

show  Mrs.  Bates  how  perfectly  wonderful  the  floor  is  since  we  had  it  varnished. 

You  see,  Josephine,  it  doesn't  hurt  the  varnish  a  single  bit.      'Cause  this 

isn't  just  ordinary  varnish  like  the  kind  that  turns  all  white  when  you  leave  the 

soap  dish  setting  on  it.      This  is  Valspar  Varnish. 

"You  can  pour  the  boilingest  water  in  the  world  on  Valspar,  and  it  won't 
turn  white. 

"We  have  it  in  the  bathroom,  too,  and  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  spatter 
you  make,  it  won't  show  any  spots. 

"Papa  says  he's  going  to  have  all  our  floors  and  window  sills  varnished  with 
Valspar — and  our  front  door  and  vestibule,  too." 


VALENTINEl'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Why  not  have  this  wonderful  waterproof  varnish  on  the  floors,  the  linoleum, 
the  woodwork,  and  the  furniture  in  yoi4r  home.'' 

It  is  easy  to  apply;  it  dries  overnight;  and,  once  on,  it  wears  and  wears  and 
WEARS.     And  it  will  never  spot  or  turn  white,  no  matter  what  happens! 

These  Enamels  are  composed  of  pigments  finely  ground 
in  Valspar  and  have  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  Valspar 
itself  for  outdoor  or  indoor  work  of  all  kinds.  They  are 
made  in  12  rich  colors,  and  in  black  and  white.  Like 
Valspar  Varnish,  they  are  absolutely  waterproof  and  very  durable. 


VALSPAR 
ENAMELS 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World  —  Established  1832 


New  York  Amsterdam  \/A'-^M''"'*^rR  Boston 


Toronto 

W.  P.   Fuller  &  Co., 


Chicago 
London 


TRADE  MARK 

San   Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright,  1919.  Valentine  &  Company 


Special  Offer:  Don't  be  content  merely  with  reading  about 
Valspar— (//f  it. 
For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  to  var- 
nish a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's 
name  on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  15c  for  the 
sample  can. 
Your  Name 


Your  Address. 


Dealer's  Name.... 
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pointed  to  a  wing  on  the  east  side  of  his 
courtyard  which  was  still  unrestored.  "I 
shall  have  more  room  when  that  is  rebuilt. 
You  remember  what  happened  there: 
seven  of  your  officers  were  killed  by  one  shell 
as  they  lay  sleeping  in  their  beds.  Those 
were  tragic  days.  You  know,  monsieur, 
because  you  were  here.  Other  people  can 
not  imagine  it.  Many  a  home  still  stands 
in  Arras,  but  not  one  into  which  a  shell 
did  not  come,  and,  as  you  know,  thousands 
were  utterly  destroyed." 

Not  far  from  the  irreparable  ruin  of 
the  cathedral,  beautiful  even  now  as  the 
sun  strikes  aslant  its  broken  columns 
with  the  blue  sky  for  its  roof,  I  met  an 
old  curi  of  Arras  walking  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  smiling  to  himself. 
There  was  a  look  of  happiness  in  his  eyes 
when  he  spoke  to  me. 

"The  work  goes  well,"  he  said,  "After 
death  life.  I  love  to  hear  the  clink  of  the 
hammers,  the  tapping  of  the  stones,  the 
tramp  of  the  workmen's  feet.  It  is  the  best 
music  after  the  war.  The  work  of  renais- 
sance. Work  now,  and  no  more  slaughter. 
That  is  good.  The  people  are  regaining 
their  life  and  their  business.  For  cen- 
turies there  will  be  a  memorial  of  our  ruin, 
and  of  our  sacrifice.  Alas,  the  old  glory  of 
our  architecture  may  never  come  back,  as 
it  was  before,  but  Arras  is  again  a  living 
city  and  the  people  are  happy  to  be  back." 

Paris,  where  the  joy-of-life  made  its 
general  headquarters  before  the  war, 
has  recovered  its  gaiety,  at  least  to  the 
eye  of  a  casual  observer.  One  would  not 
think,  watching  the  crowds,  that  there 
was  "deep  anxiety"  nearly  everywhere 
about  the  coming  winter,  that  "France 
herself  was  still  suffering  from  wounds 
of  war  which  were  not  healing  quickly," 
but  there  was  this  background,  Mr.  Gibbs 
found,  for  that  gaiety,  which  was  almost 
too  gay.     To  quote  his  description: 

Paris  in  this  September  of  1919  seems 
to  have  forgotten  the  war  after  its  fevers, 
its  agonies,  its  pageants  of  victory  that 
came  at  last.  It  is  outwardly  to  the 
eye  which  does  not  pierce  below  the  sur- 
face of  psychology  the  same  old  Paris 
of  prewar  days.  I  have  been  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  my  old  haunts,  getting  back 
the  old  spirit  which  Paris  herself  is  trying 
to  recapture,  and  it  is  good  to  find  the 
sense  of  peace  here  also  in  this  city,  whose 
people  know  what  war  means  in  tragedy 
and  torture.  It  is  quiet  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg,  where  brown  leaves  are 
falling  already  on  the  paths. 

Women  were  knitting  there  to-day  with 
their  children,  as  in  the  old  days  of  peace. 
It  is  a  pity  so  many  of  them  wore  widows' 
weeds.  Young  students  back  from  the 
war  have  let  their  hair  grow  long  again, 
and  changed  their  azure  blue  for  the  old 
baggy  trousers,  tight  at  the  ankle,  and 
short,  shabby  jackets  and  La  Valliere 
ties.  Some  of  them  have  an  empty  sleeve 
on  their  right  side  or  their  left,  but  they 
have  not  lost  their  youth,  as  I  knew  when 
I  listened  to  their  love-making  with  the 
girls  who  sat  under  the  trees  with  them, 
where  Rudolph  sat  with  Mimi  in  student 
days.  The  bookstalls  have  reopened  on 
the  quays  of  the  Left  bank,  and  I  watched 
scholars  searching  for  the  old  favorites 
they  abandoned  for  a  time  when  they 
were  making  history  not  yet  written. 

Outside  the  little  restaurants  in  the 
Boul  Miche,  where  the  taxis'go  streaming 
by,  men  who  sat  iu  deep  dugouts  listening 
to  the  crash  of  high  explosives  now  linger 
at     little-    white     tables     under     summer 
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awnings,  watching  the  pageant  of  Paris 
go  by  and  greeting  some  old  comrade  who 
passes,  still  in  the  uniform  of  the  Chasseurs 
Alpins,  the  Zouaves,  the  Chasseurs-a-Pied, 
or  infantry  of  the  line.  One  of  them  now 
and  then  puts  down  a  pair  of  crutches  by 
the  side  of  his  chair  before  he  takes  his 
meal,  but  there  are  not^many  cripples  to 
be  seen  in  Paris. 

American  officers  are  everywhere  and 
have  made  Paris  theirs. 

It  is  they  who  charter  most  of  the  taxis; 
it  is  the  American  uniform  which  prevails 
at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  "Some  guy,"  said 
one  of  them,  "came  up  to  me  last  night  and 
said:  'Want  a  guide,  sir?'  'Say,  young 
fellow,'  I  said,  '  I  could  guide  you  around 
Paris  and  lose  you  in  places  where  you've 
never  been.'" 

Some  of  them  think  they  have  seen 
enough  of  Paris.  One  of  them  turned 
to  me  last  night  as  we  leaned  over  the 
balustrade  watching  a  crowd  surging 
round  a  jazz  band  and  said:  "Uncle 
Sam  ought  to  take  his  boys  away.  This 
is  not  a  good  life  for  men  when  it  goes 
on  for  long." 

The  Parisians,  who  do  not  go  much  to 
the  boulevards,  but  are  getting  back 
to  peace  in  the  quiet  streets,  are  like 
my  traveling  companions.  Their  inter- 
est is  absorbed  by  the  fabulous  cost  of 
living,  and  they  seem  to  look  forward 
with  alarm  to  a  winter  of  discontent 
when  coal  will  be  so  scarce  that  they 
will  have  no  warmth  at  all;  when  bread 
will  be  rationed  again,  and  food  even 
dearer  than  now.  Their  complaints  told 
that  underneath  the  superficial  gaiety  of 
Paris  there  was  deep  anxiety,  and  that 
France  herself  was  still  bleeding  from 
wounds  of  war  which  were  not  healing 
quickly,  and  that  there  were  bitterness 
and  sadness  at  the  heart  of  the  people 
because  victory  had  brought  them  no 
gift  except  that  of  safety  for  the  time. 


THE  ORDNANCE  BASE  OF  THE  A,  E.  F. 
A  RUSH  JOB  ON  A  BIG  PLAN 


OF  all  the  large  jobs  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  that  of  instalhng  the  great 
American  Ordnance  Base  at  Mehun  was  one 
of  the  largest.  It  was  also  one  of  those 
most  thoroughly  entitled  to  be  marked,  in 
large,  black  letters,  "Immediate!"  The 
laboring  force  was  drafted  from  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Foremen  were  extemporized  from 
non-commissioned  officers,  superintendents 
were  made  of  officers  who  had  learned  all 
they  knew  about  building  construction 
overnight.  In  The  Stone  &  Webster 
Journal,  a  government  contractor  is  quoted 
as  to  some  of  the  difficulties  along  this  hne: 

"The  job  that  takes  all  the  patience  one 
has  is  training,  coaching,  and  directing  an 
ever-changing  personnel.  A  battalion  of 
750  men  arrive  to-day,  rest  up  to-morrow, 
and  the  next  day  are  thrown  on  to  the  job. 
Tasks  are  assigned,  tools  distributed,  work 
explained  and  sometimes  even  exemplifi<;d, 
and  then  as  fast  as  possible,  day  by  day, 
mistakes  are  corrected,  better  methods  de- 
veloped, leaders  developed,  and  the  rank 
and  file  taught  what  is  good  work  and  true. 
It  takes  more  time  to  make  a  good  fore- 
man out  of  the  non-coms  than  to  train  the 
majority  of  the  men,  and  when  it  comes  to 
■  officers  it  requires  as  long  to  initiate  a  bank 
clerk    or    silk-hosiery   salesman   into   the 


Men  of  4S 

Need  Better  Baked  Beans 

IN  boyhood  one  could  digest  beans  badly  baked.  And  any  hearty  food  was  enjoyable. 
But  beans  for  indoor  men  must  be  fitted  to  digest.     And  they  must  be  made  inviting, 
like  Van  Camp's. 

A  Four -Year  Dish 

In  the  Van  Camp  kitchens,  college-trained  cooks  spent  four  years  to  perfect  baked  beans. 
They  compared  856  blends  to  get  the  ideal  sauce. 

Now  each  lot  of  beans  is  analyzed.  The  water  used  is  freed  from  minerals  to  insure  a 
tender  skin. 

The  baking  is  done  in  modern  steam  ovens,  so  high  heat  cannot  crisp  or  burst  beans. 
They  are  baked  for  hours  there,  until  every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest.  They  are  also  baked 
after  sealing,  so  the  flavor  can't  escape. 

The  sauce  is  baked  with  them,  so  every  atom  shares  its  inviting  zest. 

Let  Men  Try  Them 

Hotels  and  restaurants  ail  over  America  are  buying  Van  Camp's  to  please  men.  Let 
the  man  in  your  home  enjoy  them. 

He  will  get  beans  mellow,  nutty  and  whole.  He  will  get  a  delicious  tang.  And  the  beans 
will  not  tax  the  stomach. 

You  will  save  work  and  fuel.  You  will  have  a  dish  of  meat-like  nutrition  to  serve  at  a 
moment's  notice.    You  will  cut  down  meat  bills  by  making  beans  more  popular. 

Order  a  few  cans  now. 

Pork  and  Beans 

Baked  With'.the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Soups 
—18  Kinds 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 
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TKmtJu  CUidJ^ 

YOUR  big  problem  in 
choosing  your  denti- 
frice is: — ^W^ill  it  remove  all 
causes  of  tooth-decay — 
Glue-like  Film,  Decay- 
Germs  and  Mouth  Acids? 
Decide  now  whether  the 
dentifrice  you  are  using  will 
prevent  decay  from  all  three 
sources.  If  you  are  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  will, 
continue  to  use  it  faithfully. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many 
McK  &  R  CALOX  users, 
you  are  sure  that  your 
dentifrice  will  prevent  your 
teeth  from  decaying,  if  used 
persistently. 

McK  &  R  CALOX  forms  real 
lime  water  in  the  mouth  to  cor- 
rect the  acid  conditions  and  to 
dissolve  the  glue-like  film.  Each 
time  you  brush  your  teeth  it  re- 
leases refreshing,  invigorating 
oxygen  which  destroys  dangerous 
decay-germs. 

Get  a  can  of  McK&  R  CALOX 
at  your  Drug  Store  today  and 
watch  your  teeth  whiten.  Or 
send  today  for  a  free  ten  day 
supply  and  learn  what  modern 
science   can   do  for  your  teeth. 


McK«.R 


CALOXi 

THE  OXYGEN  DENTIPRICE 
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building  game  as  it  does  a  minister.     (In 
the  last  batch  1  had  these  three.) " 

The  plant  was  laid  out  to  serve  an  army 
of  2,000,000  men.  Some  statistics  are  given 
as  to  the  requirements  of  an  army  of  this 
size  in  the  way  of  ordnance  repairs: 

The  gun-repair'  plant  should  be  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  reline,  per  month, 

511  75-inillimcter  field-guns 
140        .S-inch  anti-aircraft  guns 

180  1.5.5-niilliuicter  guns 

104  9.5-incli  howitzers 

65  4.7-inch  guns 

The  reloading  plant  should  overhaul  and 
reload  114,000  cartridge-cases  daily,  the 
various  sizes  being  as  follows: 

so. 000  75-millimeter 

75,000  .37-millimeter 

12,000  3-inch 

5,000  4.7-inch 

The  other  plants  should  have  monthly 
capacities  as  follows: 

flun-carriage repair-plant    12,000  broken  carriages 

Tractor-repair  shop 700  damaged  vehicles 

Equipment  shop 150,000  sets    infantry 

equipment 

Equipment  shop 6,000  sets  horse 

Small-arms  shops 50,000  rifles 

Small-arms  shop 7,000  machine  guns 

Small-arms  shops 2,000  pistols 

The  plant  was  separated  into  seven 
groups  at  different  points  along  lines  of  com- 
munication from  our  ports  of  debarkation 
toward  the  front. 

Steel  for  the  first  storehouse  was  shipped 
October  6,  and  arrived  in  France  Novem- 
ber 18,  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order.  On  December  18,  1.5,000  tons  had 
been  delivered  at  the  seaboard.  As  for  the 
buildings  themselves,  we  read: 

It  was  realized  early  that  plans  were  sub- 
ject to  change  after  material  was  on  the 
ground,  and  that  complete  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  w^ere  likely  to  be  lost 
during  transit  as  a  result  of  torpedo  at- 
tacks, accidents,  or  otherwise,  and  the  plan 
of  development  in  standard  interchange- 
able units  was  adopted.  Design  of  all 
storehouses  and  light  shops  required  no 
fabricated  members,  and  all  assembling  was 
by  bolts  instead  of  rivets.  The  buildings 
were  divided  uniformly  into  twenty-foot 
square  bays.  All  rafters,  purlins,  girts,  and 
braces  were  interchangeable,  and  by  adopt- 
ing a  scheme  of  variable  heights  for  column- 
footings,  all  columns  are  of  the  same  length 
and  section.  This  plan  permitted  reduc- 
tions or  additions  to  storehouses  and  light 
shops  and  breaking  up  large  buildings  into 
smaller  ones  without  expensive  alterations 
at  mill  or  long  delay  in  the  field. 

At  Is-sur-Tille  was  an  advance  base  near 
the  front  lines.  It  consisted  of  one  light 
shop  240  feet  wide  and  500  feet  long,  used 
partly  as  a  storehouse  and  partly  as  a 
machine-shop,  and  one  typical  storehouse 
240  feet  wide  by  500  feet  long.  This  plant 
"A"  was  fully  equipped  for  handling  minor 
repairs  of  everj^  Iciiid. 

Plant  "B"  was  the  main  repair  base  far 
behind  the  lines  at  Mehun-sur-Yevre,  about 
ten  miles  west  of  Bourges.  It  consists  of 
the  following: 

Feet 

Two  gun  shops,  each 245  X  600 

One  reamer  shop 180   X  240 

One  carriage-machine  shop.  .  .227   X  .500 
One  carriage-assembly  shop .  .  240  X  500 

One  woodworkmg  shop 200  X  320 

One  forge  and  foundry 160  X  245 

One  pamt  shop 40  X    60 

One  substation 40  X    60 

Two  storehou.ses.  each 240  X  .500 

One  administration  Imilding.  .   80  X  150 

One  acetylene  plant 60  X  120 

One  compressor  plant 60  X  160 

One  storehouse 240  X  500 

One  canal-pump  house 20  X    40 

One  booster-pump  house 20  X    20 


This  plant  was  equipped  with  railroad 
facilities,  electric  cranes,  locomotive  cranes, 
and  permanent  derricks.  A  complete  water- 
supply  was  installed  and  a  ten-mile  electric 
transmission-line  was  built  connecting  with 
the  French  power-station  at  Bourges. 

Plant  "C"  consisted  of  two  storehouses, 
each  240  feet  wide  by  500  feet  long  at 
Gievres.  Plant  '"D"  was  designed  for  re- 
loading and  reforming  cartridge-cases  at 
Mehun.  It  was  to  consist  of  109  buildings, 
varying  from  primer -magazines  20  feet 
square  to  case-shops  240  feet  wide  by  520 
feet  long.  No  work  had  been  started  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  All  material  had 
been  assembled  at  New  York. 

At  St.  Sulpice  (near  Bordeaux)  was  ])lant 
"E,"  consisting  of  one  storehouse  240  feet 
wide  by  500  feet  long.  Plant  "  F,"  at  Mon- 
toir,  comprised  four  storehouses,  each  240 
feet  wide  by  500  feet  long.  At  Tours  was 
plant  "G,"  to  repair  harnesses,  Avebbing, 
and  leather  and  cloth'goods.^  Plant  "  H,"  at 
La  Paliee,  consisting  of  one  storehouse,  was 
erected  by  the  Engineer  Corps  and  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  layout. 

Plant  "J,"  railway-mount  repair-shop, 
at  Haussimont,  consisted  of  one  building 
110  feet  by  180  feet.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered in  the  original  base  depot  design,  but 
was  built  from  materials  intended  for 
tractor -shop  and  storehouses.  Several 
storehouse  buildings  not  required  by  ten- 
tative layouts  were  included  in  early  pur- 
chases, with  expectation  that  additional 
storage  capacity  would  be  established  at 
different  points. 

The  following  shows  tonnage  and  value 

of  all  material  purchased,  lost  at  sea,  and 

landed  in  France: 

Tons  Value 

Amount  purcha,sed 62,000      $15  500,000 

Amount    held    in     United 

States 13,500  3,100.000 

Total  amount  shipped 

to  France 48,500         12.400,000 

Amount  lost  in  transit   ...  700  250,000 

Amoimt  landed  in  France .     47,800         12,150,000 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  shipments 
were  discontinued.  Frames  for  twelve  typ- 
ical storehouses  and  sixty  or  seventy  smal^r 
buildings  remained  at  point  of  embarkation. 

Electrical  work  covered  light  and  power 
supply  for  the  seven  subdivisions  and  its 
distribution.  Lighting  consisted  chiefly  of 
200  to  500-watt  nitrogen-filled  lamps  in 
steel  reflectors,  supplemented  by  flexible 
fixtures  on  benches  and  extension  cords  for 
machine  tools.  Shops  with  excessive  fire 
hazard  were  lighted  by  improved  type  of 
gas-proof  unit.  Power  for  machine-tools, 
cranes,  gun -shrinking  furnaces,  welding 
outfits,  etc.,  was  supplied  at  440  volts, 
3-phase,  while  machine-tools  that  required 
adjustable  speed  drive  were  provided  with 
230-volt  direct-current  motors.  A  total 
of  950  motors  and  200  transformers  was 
provided. 

Mechanical  service  throughout  shops  and 
storehouses  was  furnished  by  traveling- 
cranes,  jib-cranes,  hand-hoists,  industrial 
track,  and  gravity-conveyers.  There  are 
forty  electric  traveling -cranes  of  ten-  to 
thirty-ton  capacity,  serving  larger  machine- 
tools.  There  are  two  hundred  jib-cranes, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  I-beam  trolleys,  and 
four  hundred  hand-hoists  in  the  huge 
tractor  repair  plant.  For  storehouses  there 
are  ten  miles  of  industrial  track,  four  hun- 
dred flat  cars,  and  two  hundred  turntables, 
and  in  reloading-plant  four  miles  of  gravity 
conveyer.  Four  fifteen-ton  steel,  stiff-leg 
derricks  wath  hoisting-engines,  two  fifteen- 
ton  standard-gage  locomotive-cranes,  and 
four  light  traction  cranes  were  provided  at 
plant  "B." 

The  main  problem  lay   in   design    and 
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Un-ritouched  photograph  of  dual  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  belonging  toa  set  of  six  which 
fjave  run  from  sand  and  gravel  pits  and  over  much  unfinished,  crushed  rod  road 
$ince  March  17,  1916— for  (Veils  Transfer  Company,    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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Photographic  Evidence  of 
Unusual  Tire  Merit 


*  T\URING  the  past  seven  years  1  have  used  several  standard  makes 
U  of  truck  tires  but  I  have  never  found  any  to  compare  in  durability 
with  Goodyear  Solid  Tires,  After  a  check-up  of  the  regular  daily  trips 
made,  I  am  positive  that  a  set  of  six  has  traveled  132,51 9  miles  thus 
far,  on  a  truck  hauling  materials  to  road  construction  work.  Another 
set  has  gone  75,000  miles  to  date."— Mr.  Bert  C.  Wells,  Owner, 
Wells  Transfer  Company,  22  Bayliss  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Among  the  oldest  Goodyear  Solid  Tires 
running  today  are  the  veteran  six  on  a 
motor  truck  working  for  the  Wells  Trans- 
fer Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Since  the  truck  was  purchased  on  March 
17,  1916,  these  tires  have  done  hard  duty 
for  a  total  of  38  months,  15  of  these 
months  involving  practically  continuous 
day-and-night  hauling  under  two  shifts 
of  drivers. 

This  term  of  service,  therefore,  has  been 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  four  years  of 
daytime  hauling  and  yet  it  does  not  repre- 
sent the  full  wearing  possibilities  of  these 
long-lived  Goodyear  Solid  Tires. 

Carrying  huge  loads  of  sand,  gravel  and 
rock  from  pits  to  road  construction  work, 
at  present  about  20  miles  distant,  they 
still  offer,  to  close  examination,  treads 
which  are  decidedly  well  preserved. 

As  evidenced  by  the  photograph  at  the 
left,  the  treads  have  worn  down  evenly 
while  traveling  very  uneven  surfaces,  both 
cutting  and  grinding;  and  the  amount  of 
scarring  on  them  certainly  is  moderate 
considering  the  terrific  punishment  they 
have  withstood. 

The  owner,  Mr.  Bert  C.  Wells,  calls 
attention  to  the  trips,  averaging  25  miles 


each,  made  four  times  per  day  for  23 
months  and  8  times  per  24  hours  for  15 
months,  affirming  that,  thus  far,  these 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  have  covered  the 
almost  incredible  distance  of  1 32, 5 1 9  miles. 

He  also  points  to  another  set  of  six  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  which,  although  they 
have  delivered  75,000  miles  since  Decem- 
ber 17,  1916,  are  still  strong  and  smooth, 
the  rear  treads  remaining  l^  inches  thick 
and  the  front  treads  1  ^  inches  thick — 
with  live  rubber. 

While  the  Goodyears  have  been  piling  up 
these  maximum  records,  other  makes  of 
solid  tires  have  required  replacement,  in 
complete  sets,  as  often  as  once  every 
three  months. 

Of  course  it  should  be  noted,  whenever 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires  range  from  25,000 
miles  to  past  100,000  miles  of  service,  that 
these  high  scores  usually  are  assisted  im- 
portantly by  such  tire  care  as  is  given  or 
advised  by  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 
Stations. 

The  big  system  of  hundreds  of  such 
stations,  covering  the  country,  is  a  very 
tangible  and  permanent  part  of  the  Good- 
year program  which  aims  at  delivering 
through  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  the  utmost 
mileage  of  which  rubber  is  capable. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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It  Clamps  Everywhere 

A  NEW,  wonderfully  convenient  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywliere — for  reading  in 
bed,  for  shaving — and  to  table,  desk  or  cliair. 
Throws  a  clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glar- 
ing— exactly  where  you  need  it.     It  does  not 
strain  the  eye.      It  cuts  the  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt  faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact  and  durable  —  made  of 
solid  brass — guaranteed  for  five  years. 

S.  W.  FARBER,  143-149  SO.  FIFTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


Patented  in 

U.  S.  A.  and 

Canada 


AdiustO'-Tite 

«JL       jk»      %^  A  FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  JL^^^ 


T  B  A  O  C 

Ask  at  the  §tore  where  yon  usu- 
ally trade  for  Adjnsto-Lite.  If 
they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 


MABK. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A..  coiBplete  with  8  foot  silk 
cord,  plug  and  socket.  Brush  Brass  finish, 
$5,  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish,  $5.36. 


He. 


mumt$£m&  mwm  aco^iintimo  i^eouiheiient 
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X  Tt  7HATEVER    your    business,    some    kind    of  a    National  Blank  Book  is  a 
"  *     vital  necessity.     Do  not  force  your  accounting  into  a  misfit  book.     Get 
the  account  book  that  exactly  fits  your  requirements.    Consult  your  stationer; 
he  knows  and  will  help  you  make  the  proper  selection. 

THE  NATIONAL  EAGLE  Trademark  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  dura- 
bility. Only  thoroughly  efficient  and  practical  books  bear  this  trademark. 
The  range  of  "National"  styles,  sizes,  bindings  and  prices  cover  every  possible 
need  of  the  modern  business  office. 

ORDER    BY   NAME   AND    LOOK    FOR    THE    EAGLE 

NATIONAL    BLANK    BOOK    COMPANY,    Holyoke,    Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q.,  CANADA  LONDON 


purchase  of  machine-tools  for  repair  of  ord- 
nance. Time  studies  were  made,  schedules 
of  operations  established,  and  gigs,  fi.xtures, 
tools,  and  gages  designed  to  meet  special 
needs.  Seventeen  hundred  machine-tools 
were  purchased,  varying  from  fifteen- 
pound  electric-driven  hand-riveters  to 
machine-driven  gun-boring  lathes,  sixty 
feet  long,  weighing  seventy-five  tons  and 
requiring  two  large  freight-cars  to  move. 
Other  details  are  given: 

Gun-relining  shop  contiined  twenty-four 
engine-lathes,  two  hundred  and  nine  gun- 
boring  machines,  sixty-six  grinders,  thirty- 
four  miscellaneous  machine-tools,  two  elec- 
tric gun-heating  furnaces  and  a  shrinking 
pit.  The  large  number  of  guns  and  con- 
stant repetition  of  processes  of  relining 
made  it  imperative  that  this  shop  be  laid 
out  on  a  manufacturing  basis;  operations 
were  subdivided  and  sjjecialized  to  obtain 
speedy  production  and  admit  of  their  exe- 
cution by  operations  in  place  of  skilled 
mechanics.  Tools  selected  were  mostly  of 
single-purpose  types  and  specifications  care- 
fully fh-awn  to  meet  exact  requirements. 
Boring  of  long  taper-holes  to  receive  liners 
and  methods  of  extracting  old  and  inserting 
new  liners  presented  problems  of  interest. 
A  number  of  graded  taper-reamers  were 
provided  to  be  used  in  sequence  for  boring 
long  taper-holes,  and  two  electrical  fur- 
naces and  a  number  of  hydraulic  com- 
presses from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to 
ten  hundred-ton  capacity  were  provided 
for  extracting  and  inserting  liners.  For 
fitting  exterior  tapers  of  liners  to  interior 
of  the  guns  specially  hea\'y  cylindrical 
grinders  were  pro^  ided. 

The  carriage  -  repair  shops  contained 
three  hundred  and  seventy  machine-tools 
of  every  variety  found  in  arsenals  and  job- 
bing-shops. Multiplicity  of  gun-carriages 
and  vehicle  parts,  their  great  variety  and 
uncertainty  of  damage  that  might  occur  to 
them,  made  it  advisable  to  conform  to  the 
general  plan  of  a  jobbing- shop  laid  out  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  Woodworking  and  forge- 
shops  supplemented  these  carriage-repair 
shops  for  repair  of  the  hea\^  gun-wheels. 

Rigid  inspection  by  trained  engineers  re- 
sulted in  detection  of  many  en-ors  and  their 
correction  at  the  factory. 

For  construction  ])urposes  revolving 
steam-shovels,  hoisting-engines,  concrete- 
mixers, portable  boilers,  rock  -  crushing 
plant,  road-rollers,  pumps,  gasoline-engines, 
air-compressors,  and  aU  necessary  small 
tools,  camp  commissary  equipment  and 
water-proof  clothing  were  provided. 

Early  in  the  development  Stone  &  Web- 
ster evolved  a  schedule  of  construction 
operations  and  progress  expected,  and  from 
this  worked  up  a  schedule  of  shipments 
necessary  to  meet  a  construction  program. 
In  the  early  stages  dehveries  at  port  of 
embarkation  were  very  satisfactory.  A 
supply  of  material  in  excess  of  schedule  re- 
quirements was  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
port,  so  as  to  permit  speeding  up  construc- 
tion in  France  if  possible.  After  a  few 
months,  however,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration placed  embargo  on  all  shipments, 
which  closed  down  receipt  of  material  at 
port  of  embarkation.  However,  instead  of 
possibility  of  speeding  up  construction  be- 
yond original  schedule,  conditions  were 
such  that  the  work  proceeded  at  much 
slower  speed.  Construction  was  impeded 
by  lack  of  material  in  France,  and  there  was 
always  a  supply  at  port  of  embarkation  to 
fill  out  cargo-space  available. 

Of  fifty-eight  thousand  tons  of  material 
required  for  the  complete  project,  forty- 
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five  thousand  had  been  lightered  before 
the  armistice.  The  material  was  shipped  in 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  boats,  and  the 
only  loss  was  one  consignment  of  seven  hun- 
dred tons.valued  at  $250,000,  on  the  steamer 
Mvntanan,  sunk  August  19,  1918,  presum- 
ably by  a  German  torpedo.  Of  over  five 
thousand  cars  ship{;ed  inland  many  were 
delayed  and  frequently  reloaded,  but  only 
eight  failed  to  reach  d(.\stinatiou.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  better  this  record  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  for  it  the  army  trans- 
portation department  is  entitled  to  high 
credit. 

Construction  in  France  was  very  slow 
and  discouraging,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  deti-rmining  actual  requirements,  trans- 
portation difficulties,  continual  shifting  of 
labor,  and  scarcity  of  such  l^uildiug  ma- 
terials as  had  to  be  bought  locally.  How- 
ever, storage  space  and  shop  facilities  were 
always  ready  in  advance  of  requirements. 
Construction  work  ceased  November  25. 
1918.  

NOT   HIGHBROWS,  BUT  WIVES  AND 

MOTHERS,  ARE  DEVELOPED  BY  THE 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  TO-DAY 


1'V  would  seem  from  what  Katherine  Ful- 
lerton  Gerould  says  in  an  article  in  The 
Delineator,  dealing  with  the  aims  and  ideas 
of  graduates  of  woman's  colleges,  that  no 
fellow  should  hesitate  to  ask  a  gu"l  to  marry 
him  merely  because  she  has  had  a  college 
education.  Mrs.  Gerould  tells  us  that  the 
college  girl  of  to-day  is  not  nearly  so  "high- 
brow" as  she  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  writer  bases  her  statements  on 
the  answers  of  some  six  huudi'ed  woman's 
college  seniors  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
a  time  ago  by  the  pubUcation  mentioned. 
"Almost  all  these  girls,"  she  says,  "are 
ready  to  marry,  if  the  right  man  appears." 
Most  of  them  seem  willing  to  forget  about 
a  "career"  if  marriage  should  interfere  with 
whatever  plans  they  may  have  entertained 
along  professional  or  business  Unes.  The 
questionnaire  contained  queries  regarding 
the  amount  of  money  the  graduates  con- 
sider necessary  to  start  mari'iMd  hfe,  what 
occupation  they  would  engage  in  if  they 
could  follow  their  inclinations,  and  Avhat 
they  think  about  women  smoking.  The 
answers  have  been  r<jughly  tabulated  and 
digested,  and  are  set  out  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  plan  to  live  at  home  next 
year? 

Yes— 247  No— .'jbl 

2.  Are  your  plans  for  the  future  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  your  parents  for  you? 

Yes— 181         No— 75  Partly  -22 

3.  If  you  could  do  exactly  as  you  wanted, 
what  occupation  would  you  follow:  Stage, 
business,  writing,  editing,  law,  medicine, 
etc.? 

Business— 130   Teaching —25  Writing  -74 
Medicine — .58    Editing— (52      Stage — 72 
Social  Service — 22 

4.  llow  mucli  money,  apj)roximately,  did 
it  cost  you  to  dr»;ss,  per  year,  in  college",' 
Less  than  $100     38      .$400  .")00- -75 


$i:)0  200-129 
200  300  -127 
300-400—97 


.")00   1,000-09 
1,000  or  more-  1] 
Can    make   no    esti- 
mate    4! 

o.  At  how  much  money,  per  year,  do  v  ou 
estiniatfj  the  value  of  your  scr\ic(3  as  a  wU'v, 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


Experience  Resources  Facilities 


Purchases  matbe  made  byMaii 


Fifth  Avenue  &37™Street 
NewYork 


Higher  Price 

'pHE  very  tact  that  a 
•*■  Wisconsin  is  higher  priced 
makes  it  cost  far  less  ulti- 
mately— for  this  higher  initial 
price  is  due  to  superior  work- 
manship. 

Every  Wisconsin  engine,  be- 
fore it  leaves  oar  shops,  is  so 
carefully  fitted,  adj  isted  and 
run  in  that  it  will  run  for 
months  without  attention. 
Each  piston  is  perfectly  filled 
13  its  particular  cylinder,  each 
bearin  ?  is  made  100%  efficient, 
all  working  parts  adj  Jsted  to 
the  thousandth  of  an  in~h. 
The  assembled  ipolor  is  rigidly 
tested  and  inspeci.el. 
S  ach  is  the  Wi sconsin— a  mas  ter 
p^wer    plant,    its    exi.a    cost 

insignificait  compared  to  the  ad,ded  value.  W!  rn  cheaper  motors  arc  worth 
less,  the  Wisconsin  stills  retains  its  original  efficiency  and  dependable  power. 
This    great     motor    can      now       be  business     to    investigate    the 

obtained   in   models    exactly    suited  Wisconsin. 

to     passenger     car,     truck,     tractor  Specifications  and  booklet,  "Honor,-, 

or     motor     boat.      It    is    but    good  Wisconsin  Has  Won,"    en   reque'  i 

WISCONSIN     MOTOR    MFG.     CO. 

Station  A,  Dept.  350  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

\  New  York  Branch:  T.  M.  Fenner,  21  Park  Row,  Fsctory  Rep. 
'  MarineEquipment&Supph-  Co.,610ArchSt  ,Phi1adHpbi-i,Pa, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributor: 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Company, 

I.no  So.  Lo^  Angeles  Street, 

Kos  Angeles,  Cal. 


^^sconsA 
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Washington  Avenue 
Cannot  Tell  a  Lie 

TT'S  a  big,  busy,  down- 
-*■     town  street  in  St.  Louis. 

It  hasn't  any  cherry  trees  to 
speak  of— but  where  we  look 
up  the  avenue  in  this  pho- 

'  tograph,  its  buildings  have 
more  than  1200  openings 
equipped    with    Monarch 

I      Metal    Weaiher  Strips.     In 

I  department  stores,  clubs,  and 
the  large  wholesale  shoe  and 
clothing  houses  Monarch 

;  Strips  have  been  installed  for 
comfort  and  for  economical 
building  management. 

Washington  Avenue  can't  lie.  The 
proof  of  Monarch  merit  is  there — 
io   1200  openings  —  clccur  evidence 

,  that  if  cold,  calculating  business 
needs  Monarch  Weather  Strip  to 

;       save  fuel  and  increase  the  comfort 
of  employes  and  customers — it  is  - 
certainly   a  necessity  in  American 
homes,  where  luxurious  comfort  is 
relatively  more  important. 

Monarch  Metal  Weather  Strips 
"Outstrip  'Em  AH." 

They  are  two-piece,  tubular  strips 
— exclusive  Monarch  design — one 
strip  acting  as  a  curved  track  for 
the  other — with  play  enough  be- 
tween the  two  to  permit  easy  and 
noiseless  operation  of  the  window 
— and  because  of  their  interlocking 
construction  acting  as  a  perfect  and 
permanent  seal. 

Look  up  "Monarch"  in  the  p'^one 
book,  or  write  us  for  name  of  our 
nearest  representative.  A  prompt 
inquiry  will  pay  you  in  coal  and 
comfort. 

Monarch  Metal 
Weather  Strip  Co. 

5000  Penrose  Street     St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Casement 
H'indow  Hardware 


MONARCH 

METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 


and  housekeeper,  provided  you  sacrifice  a 
"career"  to  home-life? 

Less  than  $1,000—79 

-f  1,000-2,000— 243 
2,000-3,000—50 

More  than  $3,000—11 

6.  Which  of  the  monthlj'  magazines  do 
you  enjoy  the  most? 

Atlantic — 205  Others  scattering 

7.  How  much  money  do  you  think  a  man 
and  girl  need  to  marry  on? 

Less  than  $1,000—7  "  $3,000-4,000-75 
$1,000-2.000—168  4,000-5,000—13 

2,000-3,000—260  5,000  or  mor(^-14 

8.  How  many  children  do  you  want? 

None— 10  3—163 

1—4  4—179 

2—76  5—55 

More  than  5—63 

9.  If  you  follow  a  professional  or  business 
career,  would  you  attempt  marriage  and 
motherhood  in  addition,  if  you  met  the 
right  man? 

Yes — 235  Marriage  but  not 

No— 302  motherhood— 26 


JNo — 6VZ  motnernood — li 

10.  Pro\'ided  you  could  not  have  

marriage   and   a   business   or   professional 
career,  which  would  you  sacrifice? 
Career — 522  Marriage — 51 

Undecided— 22 


11.  What  do  you  think  of  women 
smoking? 

Approve  —  122;  Disapprove  —  249; 
Wrong  for  men  and  women — 74;  Individ- 
ual matter— 111;  Women  as  much  right 
as  men — 47. 

Mrs.  Gerould  explains  that  no  tabulation 
can  give  aU  the  information  contained  in 
the  responses.  In  addition  to  replying  to 
the  queries  propounded  in  the  question- 
naires, the  young  ladies  make  numerous 
comments,  explaining  or  qualifying  their 
answers.  Thus  it  is  said  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  where  they  say  "one"  or  "two"  in 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  many  chil- 
dren they  want,  they  add  that  they  "would 
be  glad  to  have  more  if  income  permitted." 
We  read  further: 

Most  of  them  intend,  pending  a  possible 
marriage,  to  take  up  some  serious  work  of 
their  own.  Very  few  of  them  intend  to  Uve 
parasiticaUy  at  home  if  they  can  help  it. 
But  they  will  give  up  that  work,  whatever 
it  may  be — in  most  cases — because  they 
feel  that  the  job  of  being  a  wife  and  mother, 
if  adequately  performed,  leaves  no  time  or 
energy  for  any  other  business. 

Another  very  significant  point  is  that 
nearly  all  of  them  condition  motherhood. 
They  want,  not  as  many  children  as  they 
can  possibly  have,  but  as  many  as  they  can 
do  their  duty  by;  as  many  as  they  can 
afford  to  give  advantages  to.  A  surprizing 
number  of  them  would  like  several,  if  they 
can  afford  it.  Comparing  this  monotonous, 
if  not  unanimous,  opinion  with  that  which 
prevailed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  one 
must  say,  candidly,  that  times  have 
changed.  Not  at  the  moment  of  gradua- 
tion, I  think,  did  the  average  unbetrothed 
senior  of  those  other  years  calmly  envisage 
the  prospect  of  sacrificing  her  "career"  to 
a  husband,  or  of  bearing  several  children. 
AU  that  might  come,  as  events  had  their 
Avay,  V)ut  it  was  not  precisely  what  she  was 
planning  for. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  college  girl 
of  to-day  has  an  enthusiasm  for  marriage 
and  motherhood  that  the  college  girl  of 
(earlier  y(>ars  did  not,  I  believe,  explicitly 
hav(5.  Partly,  no  doul)t,  ]>ecause  every  one 
of  late  years  has  been  prcacliing  it  to  her, 


on  economic,  on  scientific,  on  patriotic 
grounds.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  child- 
bearing  becomes  a  less  difficult  business  as 
medical  science  advances.  Partly  because 
the  college  girl  of  to-day  is  less  a  "special" 
case,  and  not  necessarily  any  more  intel- 
lectual than  her  sisters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upbringing  of  a  family  is  a  far  more 
expensive  business  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
this  might  offset  some  of  those  other  argu- 
ments. The  fact  remains  that  she  is  ap- 
parently more  willing  than  she  would  once 
have  been,  to  merge  her  indi\adual  life  in 
marriage  and  to  undertake  child-bearing 
instead  of  a  career. 

Yet  we  can  not  let  it  go  at  praising  her 
for  this  attitude  and  damning  the  earlier 
products  of  the  "higher  education."  The 
matter  is  too  complex  for  that.  1  here  was, 
I  fancy,  in  the  earlier  indifference,  or  actual 
aversion,  to  marria.ge  and  maternity  a  good 
deal  of  plain  scorn.  "To  submit  to  tor- 
tures fit  only  for  slaves  to  bear,"  as  Hypa- 
tia  said;  more  than  that,  to  be  occupied 
with  matters  any  untrained  mind  coidd 
teach  the  hands  to  deal  with.  Also  some 
of  the  earlier  "suffrage"  spirit,  which  re- 
sented doing  anything  that  could  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  dominant  sex.  But 
there  was  something  else:  a  real  devotion 
to  things  of  the  mind;  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  of  study  and  research;  a 
real,  almost  spiritual,  desire  to  be  Mary 
and  not  Martha.  Nor  was  it  our  selfish- 
ness that  led  them  to  choose,  ahead  of 
the  event,  "their  own  work"  instead  of 
marriage. 

Granted  that  they,  too,  felt  it  difficult, 
if  not  usually  impossible,  for  a  wife  and 
mother  to  carry  on  her  own  profession  or 
business,  may  they  not  have  seen  the 
absurdity  of  calling  anything  a  "career" 
which  you  follow  for  a  few  years  after 
graduation  and  give  up  when  you  marry? 
No  man  expects  to  attain  success  in  business 
or  excellence  in  a  profession  before  he  is 
thirty;  and  the  serious  work  of  the  world 
would  never  be  done  at  all  if  men  aban- 
doned their  work  when  they  married. 
Young  women  who  were  bent  on  proving 
that  woman's  intellect  was  as  good  as  man's 
for  scholarship,  science,  art,  or  business, 
saw  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  prove 
such  a  proposition— not  a  few  years  be- 
tween graduation  and  marriage.  Because 
they  cared  a  good  deal  about  the  intellectual 
life,  they  were  often  willing  to  eschew  mar- 
riage and  maternity.  They  saw  that,  by 
and  large,  a  woman  has  to  choose.  And  a 
big  proportion  of  them  chose  the  "career," 

Which  leads  me  back  to  what  I  have 
hinted  before:  that  the  average  senior 
seems  less  preoccupied  with  the  intellectual 
life  than  seniors  at  women's  colleges  were 
wont  to  be.  You  can  not  take  seriously 
the  medicine  or  the  law  or  the  art  or  the 
teaching,  or  even  the  "social  serWce," 
which  is  to  be  carried  on  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  twenty-six,  and  then  for- 
ever dropt.  Most  of  these  young  women 
are  quite  hard-headedly  sure  that  it  will 
have  to  be  dropt,  and  they  are  quite  vdll- 
ing  to  drop  it.  Now  and  then  you  find  in 
the  list  a  girl  who  is  not  willing  to ;  one  such 
declares  marriage  ' ' medieval."  Marriage  is 
more  than  medieval:  it  is  archaic,  as  most 
of  them  appear  to  realize.  Also,  it  is  getting 
less  easy  all  the  time  to  turti  over  your 
household  to  paid  assistants  while  you  go 
forth  and  "profess"  something.  Thej^  are 
evidently  aware  of  this,  too.  Most  of 
them  really  want  to  be  Martha,  not  IMary; 
and  if  there  is  still  any  doubt  of  it,  the  full 
tabulation  shows  women's  magazines  di- 
Aade  the  honors  with  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
In  my  own  day,  verj-  few  Avould  have  read 
the  less  serious  women's  itiagaziucs,  and  no 

\ 
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THE   1920   HAYNES   LIMOUSINE 

AMERICA'S  CLOSED  CAR  OF  CHARACTER 


THE  NEW  1920  seven-passenger  Hayncs  limousine  is  built 
in  limited  volume.  It  is  a  chauffeur-driven  car  of  luxury, 
designed,  finished  and  equipped  for  those  whose  positions 
demand  a  closed  car  of  obvious  character,  utility  and  refined 
elegance.  In  accord  with  all  the  new  1920  Haynes  cars,  it 
offers  a  perfect  combination  of  the  four  essential  factors  of 
car  character — beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort. 

The  dignified-lined  body  with  its  mirror-like  finish  opens  to 
an  interior  of  luxurious  richness.  Beautiful  upholstery 
covers  the  restful  lounge-like  seats.  Plump  hassocks  may 
be  moved  to  the  desired  positions  for  providing  complete 
comfort  and  relaxation.  Silken  curtains  on  quick-acting 
rollers  await  the  wish  of  the  owner  for  covering  the  wide 
glass  v^indows. 

Chaste  Mount  Vernon  silver  fittings  blend  harmoniously  into  the  quiet, 
artistic  interior.  Two  auxiliary  seats  of  the  most  comfortable  design  are 
easily  raised  or  lowered  in  position.  Thoughtfully  arranged  conveniences 
and  beautilications  —  the  chaufphone,  the  mahogany  vanity  and  smoking 
cases,  the  clock,  the  dome  and  quarter  lights  and  the  like — add  to  tht- 
cheerful  atmosphere  of  the  interior.  The  driver's  compartment,  finished  in 
long'grain,  hand'buffed  leather,  emphasizes  the  privacy  and  exclusivenes- 
of  the  car. 

Immediate  delivery  is  promised  for  the  1920  Haynes  limousine  —  a  cnr 
whose  elegance,  sers^iceability  and  comfort  cannot  be  overstated. 

Should  you  not  know  w^here  your  nearest  Haynes  dealer  is,  kindly  com- 
municate with  us  and  our  response  will  be  prompt. 


The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana, U.S.A. 


L/UTuriou.-'h/  api'*ointr.d  interiors,  tkou^h^ut 

/ocu3  vhe  new  la20  Haynea  limousine  1-y  those 
who  prefer  the  privacy  of  l/tta  chauj^euT" 
driven  car  of  character,  _ 

Haines 

America's  First  Car 


1920  •"LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 

Touriiic  Cai— 7  Passenger        .  $2b85 

Roadster — f  our  doors,4  Passenger      ,      2o85 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— I  Passenjjer         .  .        $3300 

Sedan-  7  Passenger  .        .  3550 

Limousine  -  7  Passenjier  .         .         4200 

Cord  Tires  and  Wo^'den  Wheels 

Standard  Equijiment 

1920  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Optii  Cars 

fouiin;;  Car     7  Passenger         .  $3450 

RojJster  -Fourdoors,4Passenner  3450 

Closi>d  Cai's 

Coupe    4  Passencer  .  .  $4000 

Sedan-  7  Passenger  .      _    .         .        4200 

Cord  Tires  and  Five  Wire  Wheels 

Standsird  Equipment 

Prices  are  F.O.B.  Kokomo 

A  Hc'iw  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  wilt 
he  sent  on  re^iuest.    Address  Depc.  iOJ. 

The  Haynes,  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR, 
now  exhibited  by  the  Ooverttmcnt  at  the 
Sinilhsortian  Insiituli  in,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  invented,  designed  and  built  by 
Elwood  Haynes,  in  1893. 


1893-THE    HAYNES    IS    AMERICA'S    FIRST    CAR      1919 
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Air  lb  Free.  Why  Not  Use  It? 


A  Tea- Kettle  and 
Steam 

A  steam  jet  from  a  tea- 
kettle told  Watt  how  to 
meet  his  era  of  labor 
shortage  and  rising 
prices,  and  the  Age  of 
Steam  was  born. 

With  steam  came 
power,  and  with  power 
has  come  the  use  of  air, 
and  its  control.  Air, 
formerly  used  only  to 
breathe,  has  been  put  to 
work  doing  hundreds  of 
things,  from  cushioning  a 
rubber  tire  to  supporting 
aircraft  heavier  than  itself. 


Air  Conveys,  Cools, 
Dries 

The  leaves  that  blow 
along  the  ground  tell 
you   that    air   is    a   con- 


veyor. The  color  of  the 
leaves  in  the  fall  tells 
you  that  air  is  a  dryer. 

There  are  Sturtevant 
air  conveyors  that  push 
or  suck  along  on  a  col- 
umn of  air  things  light 
as  cotton  or  corn-flakes. 


and  things  heavy  as 
bricks  or  lumps  of  coal. 
There  is  Sturtevant  ap- 
paratus for  dehydrating 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
high-humidity  kiln  equip- 
ment that  dries  wood  in 
a  moist,  warm  air  that 
coaxes  the  moisture  from 
the  center  of  the  wood 
first,  drying  the  whole 
thoroughly,  quickly,  and 
without  warp  or  crack. 


TheNortii  Wind  Cools 

The  South  Wind 

Warms 

Wind  out  of  the  North 
shows  air  as  a  cooler. 
Wind  from  the  South 
shows  that  air  can  warm 
things.  The  ocean  breeze 
shows  that  air  can  carry 
moisture.  The  dust- 
whirls  in  the  street  breeze 
show  that  air  can  clean 
the  ground  of  dust. 

Sturtevant  puts  air  to 
work  by  concentrated 
control  and  activation. 
Air  is  made  by  us  to  cool 
the  spark  of  the  wireless, 
to  heat  drying-cham.bers, 
to  clean  your  rugs  and 
floors. 


The  Dellows  of  the 
Village  Blacksmith 

was  only  an  application 
of  the  fact  that  a  breeze 
blowing  on  a  bonfire 
would  multiply  the  heat 
from  the  fuel.  ,  Today 
such  a  bellows  is  almost 
a  curiosity. 

The  Sturtevant  fan 
placed  under  grates  gives 
a  forced  draft,  or  placed 


above  the  grates  gives  an 
induced  draft  by  sucking 
the  gases  up  from  the 
flames  and  blowing  them 
out  the  stack.  This  saves 
fuel,  gives  better  control 
of  the  fires,  and  avoids 
the  expense  of  a  high 
stack. 


AIR  ENGINEERING  is  the  Sturtevant 
-ijL  specialty.  We  know  how  to  make  it 
blow  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  hard  or  easy. 
Sturtevant  apparatus  puts  air  to  work  on  ser- 
vice you  probably  never  connected  with  air. 

There  are  Sturtevant  heaters  and  venti- 
lators to  insure  that  the  air  in  church,  school, 
hotel,  office,  shop  or  subway  is  fresh,  pure 
and  right  as  to  temperature. 

If  the  changing  conditions  of  the  air  and 
heat  in  your  factory  make  your  machinery  or 
your  product  vary  in  performance,  we  can 
give  you  a  permanent,  satisfactory,  static 
condition. 


Use  Air  —  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  list 
of  industries  in  which  air  is  profitably  used. 
Let  us  tell  you  how. 

Sturtevant  advisor}^  service  is  at  your 
disposal.  If  you  want  to  know  how  air  can 
be  put  to  work  for  you,  telephone,  wire 
or  write  for  specific  data  about  the  applica- 
tion of  air  to  the  business  you  are  in.  Bul- 
letins fully  descriptive  of  the  various 
work  Sturtevant  apparatus  has  done^  and 
can  do  have  been  prepared  by  our  engi- 
neers and  will  be  found  to  reflect  the 
experience  of  our  full  sixty  years  as  air  en- 
gineers. 
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Where  Air  Is  Put  To  Work 


The  use  of  air  and  the  control  of  air  is  a 
modern  manufacturing  fact — just  as  the  use 
of  steam  and  gas  and  electricity  is  a  fact.  The 
uses  of  air  are  as  varied  as  the  uses  of  steam 
or  electricity — only  these  uses  have  been  more 


recently  understood  and  applied  mechani- 
cally. There  is  probably  work  in  your  factory 
that  air  can  do,  better  than  anything  else  can 
do  it.  There  are  firms  in  business  using  air 
for  purposes  not  imagined  a  few  years  ago. 


Sturtevant  Puts  Air  to  Work  for  the  Foliowine  Kinds  of  Businesses 


Are  You  in  the  List  ? 


'.'■:) 


Airplanes  and  parts 

Agricultural  implements 

Aluminum  ware 

Ammunition 

Artificial  limbs 

Asbestos  products 

Automobiles 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Bags 

Bakeries 

Belting,  leather 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Boots  and  shots 

Boxes,  wood  and  paper 

Brass,  bronze,  copper  products 

Brick,  tile,  pottery,  clay  products 

Broorrs 

Butterin"  plants 

Candy  manufacturers 

Cardboard 

Carpets,  rugs 

Carriaga  and  wagon  materials 

Carriag  s  and  wagons 

Cars  and  general  snop  construction 

Cash  registers  and  calculating 

machines 
Cement 
Chemicals 

Chocolate  manufacturers 
Coffee  and  spice,  roasting  and 

grinding 
Coffins,  burial  cases 
Coke 

Condensed  milk,  milk  products 
Confectionery 
Cooperags 
Cordagj  and  twine 
Cotton  goods 
Crucibl  s 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 
Drug  grmding 

Dyeing  and  l.nishing  textiles 
Electr.cal  machinery,  apparatus 
Electroplating 

Emery  and  other  abrasive  wheels 
Enameling 


Felt  goods 

Fertilizers 

FiKs 

Firearms 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemicals 

Foundry  supplies 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Galvanizing 

Gas  and  elf  ctric  fixtures 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Glass 

Glucose  and  starch 

Glue 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  foil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing  and  re- 
fining 

Graphite,  ground  and  refined 

Hardware 

Hardware  saddlery 

Hats,  fur— ffclt 

Ice,  manufactured 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 

Iron  and  steeJ,  steel  works 

Iron,  bolts  and  nuts,  washers, 
rivets 

Iron,  forg'ngs,  including  wire  nails 

Japanning 

Jewelry 

Jute  goods 

Lamps  and  reflectors 

Lasts 

Leather  goods 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and 
finished 

Lime 

Lithographing 

Locomotives' 

Looking-glass  and  picture  frames 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Malt 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Matches 

Mats  and  matting 

Millstones 

Minerals  and  earth,  ground 


Models  and  patterns 

Motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts 

Musical  instruments  and  mateiiala 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  cake 

Oil,  linseed 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

Packing    houses 

Paints 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Paper  goods 

Patent  medicines  and 
compounds 

Paving,materials 

Peanuts,  grading,  roasting,  clean- 
ing and  shelling 

Pencils,  lead 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic 

Petroleum,  refining 

Phonographs  and  graphophones 

Photographic  apparatus 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Plated  ware 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing  materials 

Pulp  goods 

Pumps 

Refrigerators 

Rice,  cleaning  and  polishing 

Roofing  materials 

Rubber  goods 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Safes  and  vaults 

Salt 

San  1  and  emery  paper  and  cloth 

Saws 

Scales  and  balances 

Gcrews 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

Shipbuilding 

Show  cas.s 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties    ■ 

Silk  weavers  and  dyers 

SilvfTsmithing  and- silverware 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 


Smelting  and  refinins 

Soap 

Soda  water  apparatus 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

Springs,  steel,  car,  carriage 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

Steam  fittings,  steam  and  hot 

water  heating  apparatus 
Steam  packing 
Stoves  and  furnaces 
Structural  iron  work 
Sugar,  refining 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  mixed  acida 
Surgical  appliances 
Tin  plate  and  terneplate 
Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking, 

snuff 
Tools 

Toys  and  games 
Trunks  and  valises 
Turpentine  and  rosin 
Type  founding 
Typewriters  and  supplies 
Umbrellas  and  canes 
Varnishes 
Wall  paper 
Wall  plaster 
Washing  machines  and  clothe* 

wringers 
Watch  cases 
Watches 

Whalebone  cutting 
Wheelbarrows 
Whips 
Windmills 

Window  shades  and  fixtures 
Wire 
Wirework,  including  wire  rope  and 

cable 
Wood  distillation 
Wood,  turned  and  carved 
Wooden  goods 
Wool  pulling 
Wool    scouring 
Wool,  shoddy 
Woolen  and  worsted  gooda 


There  are  Sturtevant  Bulletins,  prepared  with  full  descriptions  of  apparatus  and  installations, 
on  every  type  of  Sturtevant  equipment.  Let  us  know  what  work  you  have  that  you  think 
air  can  do  and  we  will  send  you  the  Bulletin  that  describes  this  service.  Sturtevant 
Representative  will  on  request  visit  your  plant  and  consult  with  you.    Write  us.    Address 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT   COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 


Atlanta,  Ga 57  East  13th  St. 

Boston,  Mass 555  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  .  .101  Bedford  Ave.,  Nye  Park 

Chicago,  111 5;t0  So.  Clinton  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . . ..  604  I'rovident  Bank  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 330  Guardian  Bldg. 

Dallas,  Texas 4004  Rawlins  Street 


Or  one  of  the  following  Branch  Offices 

Detroit 406  Marquette  Bldg. 

Hartford,  Conn 3.i  Pearl  Strtet 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  804  Metropolitan  Life  Bdg. 

Kan.s.is  City,  Mo 112  Reliance  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y 52  Vand.rbilt  Ave. 

Philad'^hihia.  Penn 135  N.  3rd  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Penn 711  Park  Bldg. 


Roch(st<r.  N.  Y 1108  Granite  Bldg. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Walker  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 759  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash 1131  H.  nry  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  .  2086  Railway  Exchang  ■  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .1006  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg. 
Winiiip  g,  Canada   .    .    .    508  McGreavy  Bldg. 


Toronto 210  Lumsdcn  Bldg. 


Montreal 


404  New  Birks  Bldg. 


Gait,  Ontario 


Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,  London 
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Prospective  builders 
of  factories,  warehouses, 
dopks  and  other  .struc- 
tures requiring  automati- 
cally closing  doors  as  a 
measure  ot  hre  protection 
are  invited  tP'sencl  for 
Wagner  Catalog  No.  F18 
which  explains  in  detail 
the  many  distinctive  ad- 
vantages  of  Wagner 
F.quipnient  for  sliding 
and  swinging  fire  doors. 

Catalog  is  free  to  archi- 
tects^ tontractors  and 
prospective  builders 

Wagner  Mfg.  Co. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Overhead  Carrier  Systems,  Door 

Hangers  and  Tracks  and 

Elevator  Door 

Equipment 


one  wotild  liave  owned  up  to  it.  No;  they 
are  not  "highbrows"  "at  all.  See,  too, 
what  au  overwhelming  -majority  _  would 
choose  "business"  rather  than  adopt  any 
profession. 

In  the  answers  to  the  query  relative  to 
womeu  smoking.  ]V[rs.  Gcroiild  finds  a  ^ide 
divergence  in  opinion,  from  that  of  the  girl 
who  thinks  it  spoils  feminine  charm  to  that 
which  holds  it  to  be  a  harmless  or  even  « 
desh-able  habit.  A  general  loathing  of  the 
"double  standard"  is  indicated,  manj^  tak- 
ing the  attitude  that  while  smolciug  is  a 
disgusting  habit  for  anybody,  women  have 
,  as  niuch  right  to  indulge  in  it '  as  men. 
Further: 

The  tendency  to  demand  for  women 
eveiything  that  men  have  is  hot  exactly 
new ;  .  but  the  tendency  to  wnsh  to  deprive 
men  of  something  which  is  considered  bad 
for  women  is  new.  It  may  be  jjortentoufe; 
it  may  be  merely  absm-d.  But  surely  it  is 
a  new  note. 

It  is  incoucei^  able  that  most-, of  these 
girls,  no  matte)'  how  provincial  they  may 
be,  are  unused  to  seeing  men  smoke.  .Un- 
doubtedly, in  most  cases,  their  fatliers  and 
In-others.  or  anyhow  their  uncles  and  male 
cousins,  smoke.  They  can  not  be  shocked 
by  men's  snujkiug  fol*  the  same  reasons  that 
lea<l  them  to  })e  sliocked  by  women's  smok- 
ing. They  say  that  it  is  "eugenically " 
bad  for  either  sex;  or  that  the  use  of  to- 
bacco is  unclean,  disgusting,  wherever  or 
by  whom.  In  other  v\oi"ds,  they  wili  not 
put  up  with  a  (iouble  standard  even  in  the 
matter  of  smoking.  . 

As -1  said,  that  is  either  portentous  or 
absurd,  aeeoi'ding  as  you  choose  to  tiike  it. 
I'hey  will  either  outgrow  it  or  they  -will 
bolster  lip  the  antim'cotin  crusade.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  A\hich  happens. 
I  do  not  think  that  uien.liaviug  jurmitted 
setitionalism  and  the  sex  to  deprive  .them 
of  alcohol,  are  going  to  let  provincialism 
and  the  sex  deprive  them  of  tobaCuo.  But 
that  so  many  edueattnl  yoiing  women  are 
ripe  for  the  attempt  is  an  interesting  fact. 

.\])pareutly  these  girls  all  have  up-to- 
date  notions  regarding  the  value  of  their' 
servnees.  A  number  of  tlieiastata;  in.  re- 
sponse to  questions  upon  this  point  that 
they  are  worth  fifteen  hundred \dbliars~ a 
year  flat  as  housekeep*>rs  to  tlw  nian'they 
marry.  Others  suggest  a  half  of  then* 
husbjind's  iiK^onie.  v  Mrs.  (■irouhl  com- 
ments as  foilov\>: 

,  Of  course  tijjere  is  no  wa;*^J of  telling  pre- 
cisely whrft  the^'  meah:  if,  for  example, 
they  uiean  that  tjiey  would-  exjiect  to  pay 
half  the  expense  of  hou.-ehold  and  children 
out  of  their  saljfr.v;  or  vv  hether  they  would 
expecjt  to  have'  the  man  shouldei*  tliose  ex- 
l)euses  out  of-hiM  narrow  margin;  or 
whether  they  mean  only  that  their  ser- 
vices are  worth  a  figure  they  can  not  hope 
t;0  gt^t. 

Thosi;  v\  tio  think  that  vou  <'au  Hot  esti- 
mate those  ser\nces  in  dollars  and  cents 
say  so  frankly.  Thev  are  of  course  right, 
not  oiiiv  for  sentimental  rt«sons,  but  be- 
<!ause  a  household  budget  is  a  very  compU- 
cated  thing,  and  is  most  happily  met  when 
the  wife's  services  are  not  treated  on  a 
salary  or  allowance  basis. 

A  wife  caji  not  be  treated  like  a-  house- 
keeper, because  she  shares  her  huslmnd's 
social  responsibilities  and  his  luxuries. 
She  is  mui-h  moni  e.xj)ensive  tha)i  a  house- 
keeper.     Ko  man  giAcs  one-half  o-  three- 


quarters  oF  his  salary  as  wages  to  Sj  hired 
housekeeper.  Until  we  know,  whether  they 
expect  to  run  the  household  out  of  tb' 
"money  their  services  are  worth,"  we  can 
not  tell  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not. 
The  ihteresting  thing  is  that  most  of  th^ 
consid<3r  they  are  worth  something  finan- 
cially to  their  husbands,  instead  of  being 
a  financial  drain  on  them.  Bey9nd  that 
statement  we  can  not  go,  because  it  is  all 
an  Unexplained  muddle.  , \'  ,->. 

"  The  question  itself  is  misleading,  in*that. 
if  it  is  answered  by  figures  at  all,  it  must 
be  answered  by  a  whole  budget.  So  we 
must  give  these  young  women  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  assume  that  if  they  con- 
sider themselves  worth,  as  housekeepers, 
mo.%t  of  their  husband's  income,  they  are 
prepared  to  pay,  out  of  their  share,  most 
of  the  family  expenses.  1  wonder,  a  good 
deal,  whether  they  do  mean  precisely  that. 
Let  us,  as  I  say,  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  answers  are  inevitably  as 
misleading  as  the  question. 

In  concluding  her  observations  on  the 
infonnation  furnished  by  the  replies  to 
these  questionnaires,  Mrs.  Gerould  sug- 
gests that  it  is  apparent  the  college  girl  of 
to-day  has  no  idea  of  "challenging  the 
other  sex  on  intelleetual  grounds,"  but  that 
"she  is  willing  to  restrict  h<!r  own  aetivitv 
to  intelligent  wifehood  and  motherhood." 
And  she  adds  the  following  opinion  regard- 
ing the  value  of  college  training  for  women 
vrith  the  aims  exprest  by  these  graduates: 

.  Personally,  I  believe  that  college  training, 
if  it  is  good,  makes  better  wives  and  inoth- 
ers  than  the  la,<!k  of  it.  Otherwise,  better 
not  give  it  to  most  girls.  I  would  say, 
equally,  if  college  training  unfitted  men  for 
husbandhood  and  fatherhood,  better  not 
give  it,  to  most  boys.  We  are,  I  think, 
taking  it  all  more  normally  nowadays;  and 
if  the  boast  of  the  men's  colleges  is  that' 
they  fit  boys  for  "hfe"  in  general,  why 
should  it  not  .be  the.  boast  of  women's 
colleges,  too?  . 

The  intellectual  specialist,  man  c* 
woman,  is  a  I'are  person  and  will  work  out 
bis  own  proble4n.  The  old  .eont»;ntion  that 
college  unfitted  wonien  for  marriage  has 
long  sincie  dropt  to  th(3  grouiid.  The  more 
time  she  spends  in. college  on  the  humani- 
ties and  the  nateral  sciences  (esQhewing 
those  yile  substitutes^- "which  preteiid"<to 
teaich  her'how  to  make  a  home)'  the  better 
it  will  be.  .  The  best'  «f}ie  or  her  brother  can 
get  from  college  is  a  trained  uiindf, 'and 
college  is  no  more  the -place  to  teach  iS^r, 
specifically,  cooking , than  it  is  the  pla6e 
to  teach  him,  specifically,  phmibiTig.'«   ^'\ 

These,  girls,  representing^ oQr  best  and 
most  academic  women's  colTeges,  ifind  th^t 
the  most  important  thiilg  in  tht^?  lives " is 
likely  to  be  marriage  ,. with,  its  \e<iuel.  .of 
maternity.  The^  will  not  let'th%lf  minds 
lie  fallow.  Bnt  neither  at-e  they^peacock- 
ing  about  as  to  their-  int^'llectual  attaiu- 
ments.  College  is  pre;t.ty  much-  li"ke  any- 
thing else  for  them.  They -are  not  hoiKv 
less  bluestockings  so  long  as  theji  prefeV 
the  women's  magazines  id  most  others,  and 
business  to  all  professions. 

The  intellectual  fire,  you  may;. .say,  has 
died  down  in  the  college  girl.  Pretty  obvi- 
ou.sly  it  has.  But  that  had  to  come. 
Some  of  us  may  regret  the  age  of  the  blue- 
stocking; but  you  can  not  breed  a  yearh 
(•rop  of  Hj/patiaa  through  many  d«K'ades. 
Most  of  us  will  agrt^e  with  these  young 
women  that  what  counts,  for  any  genera- 
tion, is  what  it  can  do  for  the  next:  whether 
by  dymg  for  it  or  by  living  for  it.  And  what 
strikes   one  most    in    a'l   of   them    is   their 
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Surprising  though  it  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  outside  circurhference  of 
any  inflated  34  x  4  tube  is  22  inches  greater 
than  the  inside  circumference. 


^oin^fo  get  mmse 


extra 


indies? 


Any  inner  tube  when  inflated  is  radically  longer 
around  its  outer  circumference  than  around  its  inner 
circumference  as  is  shown  by  the  illustration  above. 

Recognizing  this  basic  principle,  Michelin 
Scientists  have  built  this  difference  into  the 
Michelin    Tube    by   making  it   ring-shaped. 

But  every  other  tube  is  made  perfectly  straight- 
its  outer  circumference  being  of  practically  the  same 
length  as  the  inner  circumference. 

Since  all  tubes  when  in  service  must  fill  the  inside 
of  the  casing,  it  is  obvious  that  straight  tubes  must 
be  stretched  on  the  outer  circumference  or  com- 
pressed next  to  the  rim  or  both,  whereas  Michelin 
Tubes,  being  shaped  to  fit,  are  free  from  all  strains 
of  tension  or  compression. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.. 


Milltown,  New  Jersey 


H^adifuarttri :    Miehmlin  Tirm    Co.  of  CanaJa,  Limitmd, 
732  St.    Calhrnrinm  Sirmml.    W. ,   Mont  fat 

Doalorm  in  oil  partt  of  tkm  world 
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For  a  Long-Lived  Car 

These  Ideas  Prevail 


■ 


Our  Victory  Model 

New  in  a  Hundred  Ways 


■ 


5-PassengeT    Touring   Car 

120-Inch   Wheelhase  —40  h.  p.  Motor 

$1690  at  Factory 

3-Passenger  Roadster  same  price 

Also  built  as  Sedan  and  Coupe 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car 

127 -Inch   Wheelbase—48  h.   p.   Motor 

$1875  at  Factory 


t^TE  in   1916— befor^  the   war — we  decided   on 
complete   revision  of  the  Mitchell    Six.     At 
-*    that  time  the  Mitchell  was  a  14-year  develop- 
ment.    'We  had  pioneered  Light  SixCvS. 

But  the  years  had  convinced  us  of  the  need  for 
sturdier  cars  in  this  class,  and  we  resolved  to  build 
them.  The  great  object  was  more  strength  and 
endurance.  The  improvements  are  mostly  larger 
parts,  better  materials,  new  heat  treatments,  finer 
workmanship,  etc. 

There  are  many  new  features  of  importance. 
The  body  is  new  in  lines  and  equipment,  in  color 
and  finish,  in  beauty  and  comfort.  The  new  model 
looks  its  newness  in  every  touch  and  detail. 

But  the  gains  which  mean  mOvSt  are  the  great 
strength,  the  lessened  wear,  the  freedom  from 
troubles,  and  the  lower  cost  of  u])keep  and  of  fuel. 

After  Years  of  Use 

"This  model  is  our  idea  of  the  future  type  of  Six. 
It  is  a  long-lived  car.  It  means  lasting  satisfaction, 
slow  deterioration. 

These  facts  are  not  published  to  increase  de- 
mand today.  Our  object  is  to  set  down  the  future 
Mitchell  policy.  There  are  new  facts  to  consider 
in  buying  Sixes  now. 

Compare  the  new  type  with  the  old.  Mark  the 
difference  which  exists  today.  Then  consider  what 
a  difference  five  years'  use  will  show.  Do  that  and 
you  will  realize  why  we  changed  this  car. 
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7-F',i>s(iii;(r  Touring  Car 
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We  Lower  Upkeep  Costs 

For  Mitchell  Owners 


THERE  are  many  places  in  a  car  where  a 
httle  extra  money  saves  the  average  owner 
much.  In  this  new  Mitchell  we  have  spent 
that  extra  money  on  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment so  as  to  insure  finer  workmanship  and  more 
exacting  tests. 

Many  parts  are  built  larger  and  stronger.  We 
are  using  costly  steels,  new  heat  treatments,  123 
drop  forgings. 

The  new  car  is  uniquely  quiet.  Cylinders  are 
ground.  Gears  are  accurately  mated,  pair  by  pair. 
Engines  are  run  by  dynamos  to  prove  their  silent 
smoothness.  Transmissions  are  tested  by  electric 
apparatus  in  a  sound-proof  room. 

A  new  disc  clutch  is  adopted.  The  steering  gear 
is  ball-bearing.  The  axles  have  both- taper  and  ball 
bearings.  Brake  efhciency  has  been  increased  by 
new  design. 

A  Surprising  Price 

These  hundred  improvements  add  much  to  the 
cost  of  construction.  The  infinite  care  means  more 
time  on  each  car.  These  tests  and  inspections 
are  costly.  Yet  Mitchell  prices  have  been  kept 
uniquely  low. 

That  is  a  result  of  factory  efficiency  for  which 
this  plant  is  famous.  Here  w^e  build  the  complete 
car — motor,  chassis  and  body. 

For  details,  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Or  go  over 
the  car  with  our  dealer.  These  Mitchell  revisions 
are  the  most  notable  fact  in  Motordom  today. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,   Inc. 
Racine,   Wisconsin 


3-Passenger  Roadster 


A  Two -Year  Revision 

Of  a  16-Year  Six 
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ajfn  Extraordinary 

WELCOME 

C.  What  is  easily  recognized  as  the  Cleveland 
spirit  greets  the  visitor  to  the  sixth  city.  C.  He 
is  made  to  feel  Cleveland's  bigness,  enterprise, 
optimism.  C  It  is  fitting  then  that  this  hotel, 
the  first  part  of  the  new  $1,000,000,000  civic 
group,  should  express  the  full  buoyant  Cleve- 
land welcome  with  an  all-inclusive  hospitality. 
C  Even  several  million  dollars*  worth  of  crea- 
ture comforts  does  not  compass  our  best 
endeavor.  C,  For  we  surround  busy  people 
with  modern  and  scientific  aids  devised  to  help 
make  each  day  fruitful  in  the  extreme. 

Cleveland's  largest  hotel,  facing  on  Public  Square,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfares.  The  hotel 
nearest  the  downtown  stations  of  principal  railroad  and 
steamship  lines.  Directly  adjoining  location  of  projected 
Union  Station.  One  thousand  rooms  and  baths.  Every  room 
with  full  outside  exposure.  Single  rooms  can  be  arranged 
en  suite.  Servidor  service.  Special  Sample  Accommodations. 
Washed- Air  Ventilation.     Circulating  Ice  Water, 
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OU 
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tremendous  senSe  of  responsibility  to  the 
children  they  may  have.  The  desire  for 
children  is  as  old  as  time,  tho  now  and  then 
it  may  suggest  abeyance  for  a  brief  moment 
in  this  or  that  country.  The  sense  or  respon- 
sibility for  one's  children  is  also  as  old  as 
time;  but  with  it  has  usually  gone  the  less 
attractive  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
child  to  the  parent.  This  passionate  sense 
of  duty  to  the  child  without  any  sanctimoni- 
ous or  selfish  reaction  is,  if  not  really  new, 
at  least  new  enough  to  be  striking. 

Not  to  expect  to  be  spared  either  pain 
or  toil;  to  want  children  for  the  children's 
own  sake,  and  to  admit  that  the  happiness 
and  the  success  of  the  child  are  "up  to"  the 
parents — that  is  really  fine  and  brave. 
They  are  very  gallant,  these  girls,  and  if 
they  are  met  in  the  same  spirit,  and  if  there 
are  enough  of  them,  they  may  yet  save 
America.       

AIRPLANES  STILL  IN  DEMAND 


Perspective  of  new  Cleveland    Union    Station 
showing  how  it  will  directly    adjoin  this  hotel 


THOSE  who  see  no  future  in  commer- 
cial aviation  are  dealt  with  anecdo tally 
by  The,  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York, 
September  1),  as  follows: 

"One  of  these  chronic  pessimists  who 
have  been  standing  in  the  way  of  aero- 
nautic progress  was  arguing  with  Mr.  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  that  he  could  not  see  much  of  a 
future  for  civilian  aviation. 

"'I  don't  know  anybody  who  is  buying 
an  airplane,'  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  finality, 
and  apparently  fully  convinced  that  his 
argument  was  unanswerable. 

"'Do  you  know  anybody  who  is  buying 
a  piano? '  inquired  Mr.  Curtiss. 

"Of  course  he  did  not,  nor  do  you,  gentle 
reader.  You  do  not  ever  know  anybody 
who  is  buying  a  Ford  or  a  hat  or  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Yet  the  piano-factories  are  as  busy 
as  ever — and  the  last  report  had  it  that 
Henry  Ford  had  paid  the  best  part  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  the  minority 
stock  of  the  Ford  company. 

"Nevertheless,  .over  five  hundred  air- 
planes have  been  sold  and  delivered  to 
individual  owners  since  March,  1919,  and 
the  reason  not  over  that  number  have  been 
delivered  is  that  the  manufacturers  could 
could  not  produce  faster.  The  demand  is 
as  great  for  $7,500  pleasure  airplanes  as 
it  is  for  $2,500  airplanes.  A  great  many 
buyers  acquired  Curtiss  training  airplanes 
because  they  could  not  get  the  Oriole 
type  of  pleasure  airplane — or  any  other  type. 

"The  first  Oriole  was  built  for  the  Sec- 
ond Pan-American  Aeronautic  Exposition, 
which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  May, 
1919.  It  will  be  recalled  Roland  Rohlfs  flew 
it  to  Atlantic  City  on  May  1  in  a  storm, 
carrying  the  Hon.  Victor  Hugo  Barranco, 
special  representative  of  the  President  of 
Cuba,  as  passenger.  By  June  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  machine  caused  the  Curtiss 
Company  to  put  it  in  production.  It  was 
decided  to  build  ten,  then  twenty,  then 
thirty-five,  then  one  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
We  wiU  not  give  away  a  trade  secret  by 
stating  the  present  number  of  Orioles  and 
flying-boats  sold  to-day,  but  we  may  state 
that  over  one  hundred  people  are  wait- 
ing patiently — and  some  impatiently — for 
deliveries. 

"Here  is  another  case.  A  well-known 
veteran  aviator  secured  the  agency  for 
second-hand  military  training  airplanes  and 
inserted  five  advertisements  in  Aerial  Age. 
He  got  over  four  hundred  orders  and  in- 
quiries— but  has  been  unable  to  get  air- 
planes fast  enough  to  fill  the  orders.  An- 
other Aerial  Age  advertiser  had  only  one 
airplane  to  sell  and  wanted  $7,500  for  it. 
He  sold  it— and  had  a  score  of  prospective 
customers  to  spare." 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


SOME  OF  THE  NOTABLE  AMONG 
CURRENT  NOVELS 

WHAT  was  good  this  season  in  the  way 
of  fiction  ?  Few  have  time  to  go 
through  everything;  few  can  be  sure  of  get- 
ting hold  of  what  they  wouldn't  wish  tomiss? 
It  would  be  hard  to  go  wrong  on  Leonard 
Merrick,  who  is  being  brought  out  here, 
volume  by  volume,  in  a  new  edition, 
"engineered,"  as  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  by  his 
fellow  writers.  But  because  Mr.  Merrick 
has  long  been  known  only  to  a  small  public 
as  the  novelists'  novelist,  one  should  not 
fancy  for  a  moment  that  he  is  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd.  There  is  no  one  like 
him  for  sheer  happy  story-telling  without  a 
trace  of  self-consciousness  or  artifice.  His 
books  are  as  fresh  and  sparkling  as  when 
they  were  written,  partly  because  he  makes 
us  feel  their  trueness  to  life,  with  all  its 
scalds  of  poverty  and  sordidness,  partly  be- 
cause he  makes  us  feel  the  wonder  of  the 
romance  that  transfigures  life.  Of  all  his 
books,  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
(Dutton)  has  been  the  favorite  of  manj% 
tho  it  has  neither  beginning  nor  ending, 
and  it  is  as  unmoral  as  Nature  herself.  It 
seems  the  simplest  and  most  spontaneous 
of  narratives,  but,  again  and  again,  we  stop 
to  laugh  dehghtedly,  "That's  good!"  or 
wistfully  to  recall  those  golden  days  when 
we,  two,  dwelt  in  Arcady. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  Mr.  Merrick's 
limpid  clearness  is  the  rich  and  many-col- 
ored pattern  of  another  writer  who  is  sup- 
posed, justly  or  unjustly,  to  be  difficult 
reading— Joseph  Conrad  Any  artist  must 
be  met  half-way  by  his  public,  but  in  "The 
Arrow  of  Gold"  (Doubleday),  Mr.  Conrad 
has  woven  romance  incarnate  into  a  tale 
that  is  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate, 
and  as  free  from  complexities  as  his  artist's 
sense  of  the  complexities  of  human  experi- 
ence renders  possible.  The  murky  in- 
trigues of  a  royalist  uprising  form  only  the 
background  for  a  tale  of  love  triumphant, 
brooded  over  by  the  magic  and  mystery  of 
the  sea.  There  is  something  direct  and 
elemental  in  the  artless  infatuation  of  the 
young  sailor,  known  only  as  Monsieur 
George,  palpitating  on  the  threshold  of  his 
first  love,  and  the  experienced  Dona  Rita, 
with  eyes  of  melted  turquoise,  "a  woman 
with  a  terrible  gift  of  familiarity,"  whose 
youth  and  innocence  still  make  answer  to 
the  youth  and  innocence  of  her  lover.  Mr. 
Conrad  invests  their  story  with  a  surpass- 
ing glamour  that  is  heightened  by  the  sense 
of  fatality  that  seems  to  haunt  the  lives  of 
all  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships; 
and  if  we  wish  that  the  ending  could  have 
left  the  lovers  in  the  deep  and  joyous  ten- 
derness of  their  self -surrender,  still  we  could 
ill  have  spared  the  mordant  philosophy  of 
that  last  chapter. 

What  is  a  happy  ending?  And  has 
Joseph  Hergesheimer  christened  his  book 
of  stories,  "The  Happy  End"  (Knopf),  half 
in  irony?  Or  does  he  mean  that  material 
standards  are  of  no  avail  when  it  comes  to 
weighing  happiness  in  the  balance,  and  that, 
in  these  tragedies  of  the  soxil,  peace  of  soul 
can  come  only  from  renunciation?  In  any 
case,  the  sensuous  qualiti(>s  of  his  work  are 
too  predominant  for  him  ever  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  moralist,  and  it  is  merely  inter- 
esting to  observe  in  his  successive  books  the 
gi-adual  emergence  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 
Nowhere  can  it  be  more  readily  traced  than 
in  these  seven  tales,  some  in  his  earlier 
manner,  some  in  his  later,  but  all  of  them 
charged  with  meaning  and  aching  with 
emotion.     Mr.  Hergesheimer  has  always  a 
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^HE  Van  Dyke  Pencil  bulks  in  quality 
-■■  like  the  work  of  Van  Dyke,  for  whom 
it  was  named.  It  is  America's  answer  to 
the  old  idea  that  only  Europe  could  produce  a 
first-class  drawing  pencil.  European  quality 
has  been  more  than  equalled ;  it  is  surpassed 
in  the 
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It  is  preferred  by  artists,  architects  and 
draughtsmen.  In  their  skilled  hands  it 
meets  every  requirement,  because  it  is  uni- 
formly smooth  and  responsive.  For  general 
business  use  and  for  rapid  writing  nothing 
beats  a  good  drawing  pencil  in  the  HB  grade 
and  no  other  drawing  pencil  beats  the  V^an 
Dyke.  It  is  good  to  the  last  half  inch. 
Ask  for  Van  Dyke's  at  your  dealer's  or  write 
us  on  your  business  stationery  stating  grade 
desired,  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample. 
Address  us  at  37  Green  point  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  ^^ork. 

CBERHARD  FABER 

Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

Factories— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
OflSces— New  York.  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco 
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Electric  Wiring 

Controls  the  Efficiency  of  Every  Modern  Building 

A  GREAT  modern  commercial  or  factory  building  is 
made  practical  only  by  the  electric  wiring  which 
forms  a  network  within  its  walls. 

Telephone  service  connecting  distant  offices,  elevators,  bringing  top  floors  within 
a  few  seconds  of  the  street,  handling  huge  tonnage  of  freight,  ventilating  systems, 
electric  current  for  lighting  and  power,  all  the  activities  of  communication, 
transportation  and  power  application,  without  which  business  and  manufactur- 
ing operations  would  be  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion,  are  dependent  upon  the 
perfection  and  continuous  functioning  of  insulated  wiring. 

ECCO  wire  is  made  to  meet  the  obligations  of  its  important  part  in  the  world's 
daily  routine.  Scientific  safeguards,  highest  technical  skill  and  modem  factory 
methods  insure  the  quality  of  every  foot  of  ECCO. 

The  Electric  Cable  Company,  maker  of  ECCO  wire,  is  engaged  solely  in  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  insulated  wire.  There  is  no  division  of  energy 
or  responsibility.  To  successful  specialization  in  production  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  electrical  industry  is  due  the  fact  that  today — 

ECCO  is  everywhere  a  recognized  standard  Wire. 

Entrust  your  electrical  installations,  extensions  or  replacements  only  to  compe- 
tent electrical  contractors  or  engineers.  Have  your  electrical  dealer  keep  you 
informed  about  new  electrical  equipment.  And  ask  your  architect  to  give 
special  attention  to  electrical  service  in  all  new  building  plans. 

Electrical  satisfaction  and  efficiency  is  a  matter  of  skillful  planning,  competent 
workmanship  and  the  use  throughout  of  standard  materials  such  as  ECCO 
Insulated  Wire. 
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The  Electric  Cable  Company 

10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 

Maker  of    ECCO    WIRE    for   Every   Purpose  Where  Rubber  Covered  Wire  Is  Used 
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story  to  tell  and  he  tells  it  with  unfailing 
distinction.  His  gift  for  the  names  of  his 
characters  has  commonly  been  unerring, 
but  the  titles  of  these  tales  amount  almost 
to  an  inspiration.  " Lonely  Valleys,"  "The 
Thrush  in  the  Hedge,"  "Flower  of  Spain," 
almost  shadow  forth  their  substance  with 
singular  aptitude,  until  the  terse  material- 
ity of  "Bread"  comes  like  a  shock  in  the 
midst  of  their  spiritual  quality  just  as  the 
deliberate  sensuality  of  the  story  comes  like 
a  shock  in  the  midst  of  their  delicacy  and 
repression.     "Bread"  is  gross. 

"The  Great  Hunger"  (Moffat,  Yard  & 
Co.),  by  Johan  Bojer,  came  out  in  transla- 
tion a  few  months  before  this  season's  crop 
of  novels,  but  it  has  been  making  its  way 
so  gradually  as  almost  to  be  counted  among 
them.  It  is  by  a  Norwegian  author,  hith- 
erto unknown  in  this  country,  but  tho  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  Norway  it  is  so  universal 
in  its  appeal  as  to  belong  to  no  time  or 
place.  It  is  conceived  in  terms  of  the  ut- 
most beauty  and  austerity,  and  written 
with  a  simplicity  that  is  infinitely  touching. 
A  peasant  lad  moves  through  life  in  a  con- 
stant search  for  happiness.  Again  and 
again  he  attains  all  for  which  he  has  been 
striving  in  the  way  of  what  the  world  would 
count  success,  only  to  find  that  content- 
ment has  sUpt  through  his  fingers.  How 
best  to  capture  happiness  is  the  age-old 
riddle  of  existence:  and  Bojer,  Uke  Goethe, 
finds  its  solution  only  in  the  reduction  of 
life  to  its  simplest  terms  and  in  the  selfless 
devotion  of  oneself  to  humanity.  Just 
as  Faust  comes  nearest  to  experiencing  the 
supreme  moment  by  reclaiming  the  waste 
land  from  the  sea,  so  Peer  Holm  finds  his 
triumph  over  a  world  that  seems  inexpli- 
cable and  profitless  by  sowing  corn  in  his 
enemy's  field — "that  God  might  exist." 

What  Bojer  calls  "  the  spark  of  eternity" 
is  again  the  theme  of  H.  G.  Wells  in  his 
latest  production,  "The  Undying  Fire" 
(Macmillan),  and,  again,  is  faith  in  service 
toward  humanity  affirmed  as  the  only  way 
to  keep  it  aglow.  Mr.  Wells  has  never 
shown  himself  more  dramatic  or  more 
absorbing  than  in  this  modern  version  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  There  is  no  sense  of 
assisting  at  an  allegory.  Each  one  of  the 
characters  is  as  strongly  indi\adualized  and 
as  preposterously  human  as  any  one  we 
meet  in  real  life,  notwithstanding  the 
grotesqueness  with  which  their  names  are 
parodied.  There  is  a  certain  note  of  con- 
descension toward  Mr.  WeUs  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  a  consequence  of  what  prac- 
tical men  of  affairs  must  naturally  feel 
toward  an  idealist,  but  he  can  never  be 
neatly  docketed  and  put  away.  He  is 
constantly  breaking  out  in  fresh  places, 
and  what  is  most  striking  in  this,  his  latest 
book,  is  not  the  passionate  sincerity  of 
his  convictions  and  their  scientific  up-to- 
dateness — those  we  rather  take  for  granted 
— but  his  sardonic  humor.  Mark  Twain 
is  regarded  as  a  humorist  by  those  who 
never  dream  of  the  iconoclasm  in  which 
his  cosmic  philosophy  is  grounded:  H.  G. 
Wells  is  regarded  most  often  as  an  icono- 
clast and  a  philosopher,  but  he  shows  himself 
here  a  past-master  of  satire  and  of  bitter 
irony.  The  cauatic  veracity  with  which 
the  speeches  of  his  characters  are  reported 
is  unsurpassable.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  excruciatingly  funny 
than  Sir  Eliphaz  holding  forth  on  what  the 
doctor  denominates  spook  stuff,  with  its 
culminating  fantasy  of  Raymond ' '  attending 
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Buying  a  Paige  Car  is  very  much  like  buying  a 
high  grade,  first  mortgage  bond.  Both  the  prin' 
cipal  and  interest  of  the  investment  are  protected 
by  a  company  that  has  never  failed  to  meet  its 
obligations. 

Each  car  that  is  produced  by  this  factory  must 
satisfy  two  groups  of  people — our  owners  and 
ourselves.  In  daily  service  each  car  must  justify 
its  reputation  and  the  faith  that  has  been  placed 
in  it.  Each  car  must  be  worthy  of  every  Paige 
tradition  or  it  cannot  bear  the  Paige  name  plate. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  simple,  straightforward  state- 
ment of  the  Paige  policy.  It  is  by  no  means 
original  or  spectacular.  But  it  affirms  that  all 
Paige  cars  are  honest  cars  and  we  gladly  share 
the  responsibility  of  ownership: 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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JPurposeljr  JMade 
ForAIlHome  Uses 

WHEN  the  rain -sodden  north-easter  comes 
howling  about  your  gables,  the  paint  to 
protect  your  weather-boarding  must  have  a 
granite  sturdiness  against  wind  and  wet.  Not 
so,  however,  the  finish  for  your  indoor  furniture. 
It  must  be  rich  in  soft  tones  beneath  the  lamp- 
light, that  betoken  hospitality  and  ease. 

The  splendid  contribution  o?  jfoht  Lucas  i^  Co. 
to  the  modern  home  has  consisted  o^ paints  pur- 
posely made  for  every  purpose,  each  a  masterpiece 
in  its  class.  While  the  Lucas  Paint  for  outside 
walls  has  adorned  thousands  of  America's  state- 
iiest  homes,  while  the  Lucas  Paint  for  radiators 
has  successfully  fought  rust  along  a  far-flung 
battle-line  from  coast  to  coast,  other  Lucas 
Paints,  whether  their  task  be  the  happy  tinting 
of  nursery  walls  or  the  humble  proteftion  of 
kitchen  floors,  are  giving  unexcelled  service  to 
millions  of  users. 

For  anything  you  want  to  paint  in  your  home, 
there  is  a  Lucas  Paint  of  guaranteed  quality, 
purposely  made  for  that  purpose.  Consult  your 
Lucas  dealer,  who  will  show  you  the  proper 
Lucas  Paint,  Stain,  Enamel  or  Famish  required 
for  your  special  work. 

"Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  aU^^^^ 
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a  reception  on  the  very  highest  plane,  pos- 
sibly as  a  compliment  to  Sir  Oliver." 

If  a  similar  taste  in  humor  be  one  of  the 
closest  bonds  in  friendship  there  must 
be  an  endless  chain  of  those  hnked  to- 
gether by  a  common  delight  in  Harry 
Leon  Wilson.  "Ma  Pettengill"  (Double- 
day),  his  latest  offering  toward  the  gaiety 
of  nations,  is  well  named,  for  these  stories 
reek  mth  the  individuality  of  our  old 
friend  from  Red  Gap.  She  has  in  high 
degree  the  gift  of  expression  as  well  as  the 
true  gift  of  comedy.  No  matter  how 
farcical  may  be  the  situations  in  which  her 
people  find  themselves,  there  is  no  bur- 
lesque in  the  native  wit  with  which  they 
are  presented  for  our  diversion.  She 
"does  things  with  language,"  as  she 
remarks  of  one  of  her  characters,  but  it  is 
her  sense  of  personality  and  the  keenness 
of  her  observations  that  make  the  beings 
who  troop  tlirough  her  pages  so  lifeUke. 
Then*  twists  and  turns  of  speech  are 
mimicked  with  a  precision  that  renders 
us  alive  to  their  absurdities  as  no  ex- 
aggerations could  accomplish,  and  her 
fundamental  kindliness  softens  the  shrewd- 
ness with  which  she  lays  bare  the  foibles 
of  her  fellow  mortals. 

Irvin  Cobb  is  another  author  always 
assured  of  companionship  with  those  who 
delight  in  his  special  brand  of  humor. 
In  his  skit,  "The  Life  of  the  Party" 
(Doran),  he  pokes  fun  at  the  denizens 
of  Greenwich  Village  in  the  adventures 
of  a  dignified  lawyer  who  tries  to  return 
from  one  of  their  costume  balls  in 
clothes  that  consist  mostly  of  a  "bright 
pink  one-piece  article  of  apparel"  supposed 
to  represent  a  child's  rompers.  The  at- 
tempts of  ISIr.  Algernon  Leary  to  find 
shelter  reminds  us  of  the  famiUar  night- 
mare where  we  find  ourselves  in  some 
Ijublic  place  clad  in  scanty  raiment.  His 
adventures  as  he  runs  amuck  and  becomes 
the  life  of  more  parties  than  he  had  bar- 
gained for  are  hugely  diverting. 

Anna-Rose  and  Anna-FeUcitas,  the  ap- 
pealing little  heroines  of  "Christopher 
and  Columbus"  (Doubleday),  were  also 
buffeted  about  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
resting-place  but  for  a  very  different 
reason;  and  if  the  humor  of  their  attempts 
is  less  uproarious  it  possesses  a  sting  that 
saves  it  from  any  question  of  insipidity. 
The  twins  are  about  the  age  that  the  April 
and  Maj'  babies  in  "Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden"  would  be  at  present, 
and  as  they  are  the  creations  of  the  same 
Avriter  we  can  easily  fancy  them  those 
adorable  Uttle  ones  grown  up  and  ten-ibly 
hurt  at  being  shunned  by  every  one 
because  of  their  German  father.  They  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  till  marriage  came  with 
its  solution  of  every  problem,  as  is  the 
time-honored  province  of  marriage  in 
fiction.  As  their  Aunt  Alice  says,  sighing 
heavily,  "When  you've  married  men,  after 
that,  of  course,  you  love  them";  and  the 
account  of  the  young  adventurers'  discov- 
ery of  America  makes  a  prettj"  romance 
unadulterated  by  any  admixture  of  reality. 

The  title  of  "Love-Stories"  (Doran), 
as  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  succinctly 
christens  her  pleasing  collection  of  tales, 
could  hardly  provoke  criticism  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  captious.  Youth  and  love, 
and  then  more  youth  and  love,  shine  forth 
resplendent  from  a  world  where  hospitals 
and  war  and  transports  seem  only  to 
exist  as  a  journey's  end  for  what,  luider 
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"oh,  Fm  so  glad  you're  going  to  use  "61"  Floor  Varnish  too! 
It's  so  much  more  durable  than  ordinary  varnishes." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Brown,  Pd  say  so!  I've  used  good  old  "61" 
some  thirty  odd  years  and  never  had  a  complaint.  It's 
a  varnish  you  can  have  confidence  in." 


Any  one  of  the  beautiful,  semi-transparent 
61"  wood-stain  colors  will  give  you  the  same 
satisfaction,  whether  you  use  it  on  furniture, 
floors,  linoleum  or  other  surfaces.  You  will 
find  it  a  useful  general  purpose  varnish  and  one 
that  differs  from  ordinary  varnishes,  because  it 
is  so  tough,  elastic  and  long-lasting. 

The  smooth,  lustrous  surface  of  "61"  Floor 
Varnish  wears  down  very  slowly,  gradually, 
like  a  tough  rubber  heel.  It  does  not  scratch 
or  mar  white.  It  is  heelproof,  marproof  and 
of  course  waterproof. 

61"  Floor  Varnish  stains  and  varnishes  in 
one  operation  and  flows  on  smoothly,  without 
showing  streaks,  laps  or  brush  marks.  Its  use 
is  a  profitable  pleasure. 

So  carefully  is  "61"  made  and  the  color  so 
thoroughly  combined  with  the  varnish,  that  the 
result  is  not  merely  a  varnish  of  beauty  but  one 


of  extraordinary  durability  —  the  one  charac- 
teristic upon  which  all  varnish  quality  depends 
■ —  and  which  many  otherwise  good  varnishes 
lack. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood, 
but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee :  If  any  Pratt  dff  Lambert 
Varnish  Jails  to  give  satisfaction^  you  may  have 
your  money  back. 


Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.    55  Tonawanda  Street,   Buffalo, -N.  Y. 
In  Canada  address  45  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 
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'LoJo"ufcWHJTE  ENAMEL 
All  the  truth  about 
Vitralite,  thi  Long- 
Life  White  Enamel, 
would  sound  like 
an  over-statement. 
Those  who  use  it 
for  countless  pur- 
poses, inside  or  out- 
side, can  tell  you 
most  convincingly. 
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Home-made  Apple  Pie! 


PIES  baked  in  "Wear-Ever"  alurninum  pie  pans  taste  as  good  as  they  look.    Thick,  delicious 
fillings  of  apples,  peaches,  pineapple,  cherries  or  other  fruits  or  berries  in  season!     Crisp, 
tender,  flaky,  golden-brown  crusts! 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum    Cooking    Utensils 


are  preferred  by  women  who  are  as  particular  about 
the  utensils  in  which  they  cook  food  as  they  are  about 
the  dishes  from  which 'they  serve  it.  "Wear-Ever" 
utensils  are  clean,  bright  and  silver-like  in  their 
shining  beauty. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made    in    one  piece  from 


thick,  hard  sheet  aluminutr^.     No  joints  in  which  food 

can  lodge.     Cannot  chip,  rust  or  scale. 

Replace  utensils   that  wear  out 
with  utensils   that  "Wear- Ever" 

Look  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trade    mark  on    the  bot- 
tom of  each  utensil. 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  UtensiS  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "-Wear-Ever  "  uteitsila  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto, Ont. 
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Mrs.Rinehart's  competent  treatment.might 
he  called  in  more  senses  than  one  the  most 
engaging  of  human  relations.  Humor, 
sympathy,  and  understanding  irradiate 
tiie  little  book,  and  no  one  need  fear  being 
deprest  by  the  hospital  atmosphere  which 
lends  local  color  to  most  of  the  stories. 
These  are  such  exhilarating  hospitals  that 
we  quite  agree  with  the  prospective  pro- 
bationer who  is  being  shown  about  by  the 
head  nurse. 

Where  does  fiction  end  and  reality  begin? 
Theodore  Dreiser  is  so  much  of  a  realist 
that  his  fictitious  characters  might  well 
have  been  drawn  directly  from  life.  In 
"Twelve  Men"  (Boni  &  Liveright),  he 
has  given  us  a  remarkable  series  of  char- 
acter studies  of  his  friends  that  make  no 
pretense  at  being  anything  more  dramatic 
and  that  yet  are  fascinating,  one  and  all, 
and  far  more  impressive  than  .if  any 
attempt  had  been  made  to  make  them 
adorn  a  tale.  We  do  not  need  even  the 
vicarious  interest  of  an  attempt  to  ferret 
out  the  names  of  the  originals  of  the 
sketches  and  to  link  them  up  with  what  we 
knew  of  these  people  in  real  life,  tho  some 
references  are  obvious  and  others  obscure 
rather  because  the  men  were  obscure  than 
because  the  author  has  made  any  effort 
to  disguise  them.  We  are  apt  to  think  of 
Mr.  Dreiser  in  much  the  waj-  in  which  he 
describes  his  Peter:  "To  me  he  illustrated 
the  joy  tha.t  exists  in  the  common,  the  so- 
called  homely  and  what  some  might  think 
ugly  side  of  life,  certainly  the  very  simple 
and  ordinarily  human  aspect  of  things" — 
but  here  he  shines  forth  as  a  sentimentalist. 
It  is  significant  that  reactions  to  sex  play 
almost  no  part  in  the  records  of  the  life  of 
these  men,  especially  since  Mr.  Dreiser's 
own  books  usually  reek  with  sex,  and  one  is 
struck  with  the  obvious  reason.  "It  has 
been  one  of  my  commonest  experiences," 
ho  says  frankly,  "and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  me,  to  note  that  nearly  all 
of  my  keenest  experiences  intellectually, 
my  most  gorgeous  rapprochements  and 
swiftest  developments  mentally,  have  been 
by,  to,  and  through  men,  not  women." 

A.11  art  is  so  much  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  that  even  in  what  is 
frankly  a  romance  the  question  is  how  much 
is  invented.  In  "The  Journal  of  a  Dis- 
appointed Man"  (Doran),  by  W.  N.  P. 
Barbellion,  we  have  what  purports  to  be 
an  autobiography,  with  an  introdu(;tion 
by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  vouches  for  its  authen- 
ticity. Whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction, 
whether  it  be  by  the  author  given  or  by 
Mr.  Wells  himself,  are  of  little  moment: 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  here  a  work 
of  singular  individuality,  more  thrilling 
than  many  a  novel,  more  stimulating  than 
most  works  directed  primarily  toward  the 
intelligence.  "There  is  no  more  delightful 
adventure,"  wTites  Barbellion  himself, 
"than  an  expedition  into  a  rich,  many- 
sided  personality";  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
the  book  its  fascination.  It  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  journal  intime  of  a  sort  more 
common  on  the  Continent  than  when  over- 
laid by  Anglo-Saxon  inhibitions,  but  it  is 
primarily  an  uncanny  study  of  the  human 
heart.  We  are  reminded  of  countless  self- 
revelations  in  autobiographies  that  have 
gone  before.  Barbellion  refers  to  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  as  one  who  "has  written  down 
aU  my  thoughts  and  forestalled  me,"  but 
it  is  the  tragically  short  career  of  Keats 
that  flashes  most  often  into  the  mind,  as 
on(>  sees  it  revealed  in  his  l(>tters,   partly 
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WITH  MOTOR^DRIVEN  BRUSH 

You  Are  Educated 

without  doubt  to  the  Vacuum  Cleaner,  but 

Are  You  Educated 

to  the  Vacuum  Cleaner  with  Motor-Driven 
Brush  and  That  Lever  ?    If  so, 

You  Are  Educated 

to  the  Electric  Sweeper- Vac  that  alone  has 
the  Motor-Driven  Brush  and  That  Lever, 


Our  Liberal  Offer 

We  will  have  an  Electric 
Sweeper- Vac  sent  to  your  home 
without  obligation  or  expense  to 
you.  If  after  trying  it  you  do  not 
set  aside  the  previously  favorite 
cleaner  and  use  the  Electric 
Sweeper -Vac  exclusively,  you 
may  return  it  at  our  expense. 


Be  Sure  to  Ask 

for  the  cleaner  with  That  Lever, 
which  gives  you  two  machines 
in  one  to  choose  between. 

It  is  light,  simple  to  operate, 
needs  no  adjustments,  and 
does  the  kind  of  cleaning  you 
want. 


PNEUVAC  COMPANY,       WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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per  ton  of  coal 


WHEN  radiators  heat  up  slowly  and  average  about  half-hot,  you 
can  be  sure  something  is  wrong  with  the  system.  The  usual 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  air  and  water  w^hich  hinder  the 
circulation  of  the  steam.  A  hotter  fire  will  only  make  the  radiators 
noisy  and  leaky. 

These  troubles  were  solved  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  invention  of  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap.  Since  then  low  pressure  steam  heating  has 
been  revolutionized.  The  one- pipe  system  which  used  to  be  so 
common  is  being  supplanted  by  the  two-pipe  system.  In  this  modern 
system,  the  air  and  water  which  would  otherwise  clog  up  the  radiators 
are  automatically  removed  by  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  and  re- 
turned to  the  boiler  room  or  cellar.  The  steam  can  then  flow  freely, 
at  lower  pressure,  through  the  supply  piping  to  the  radiator. 
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■^HEATING    SERVICE 


Dunham  Packloi 


The  Radiator  Ti^p  is  only  one  element  of  Dunham  Heating 
Service.  Another  is  the  attractive  Radiator  Valve;  it  has 
no  packing  to  ■wear  out ;  cannot  leak ;  is  conveniently  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  radiator ;  can  be  fully  opened  or  closed  in 
Radi'mTor  VaTve"  seven-eighths  of  a  turn. 

In  close  cooperation  with  your  architect  and  heating  contractor,  Dun- 
ham Heating  Service,  through  its  nearest  branch  sales  office,  w^ill 
plan  and  supervise  the  installation  of  a  steam  heating  system  that 
will  give  you  all  the  heat  you  want  when  you  want  it.  (Any  standard 
boiler  and  radiator  can  be  used.)  Quite  unusual  is  that  part  of  Dun- 
ham Heating  Service  which  inspects  the  finished  installation 
on  request,  to  see  that  it  continues  to  give  full  satisfaction. 


Dunham  Heating  Service  costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Read  all  about  it  in  the  hoolilel,  ' '  The  Story 
of  Dunham    Heating" — sent  free  on  request. 

Sitani  htating  conlraclon  will  find  in  the  Dunham  Service  Station  Plan  a  practical  method  of 
getting  new  business.     Our  products  are  of  only  one  qualits—the  best. 
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Trap 
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C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 
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because  of  the  approaching  death  that  east 
its  shadow  so  sharply  before,  partly  because 
of  the  sex-obsessiou  that  brooded  over  both, 
even  tho  it  Avas  only  one  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  a  crowded  life.  In  its  clear  vision, 
its  passionate  introspection,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  style,  it  is  a  book  of  haunt- 
ing beauty  even  tho  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  merciless  unliaring  of  a  soul  in 
torment. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  anothf>r  writer,  un- 
familiar in  fiction,  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  introduced  to  us  tlu-ough  Mr.  Wells's 
facile  pen.  If  Barbellion's  journal  was 
essentially  a  novel  cast  into  the  form  of 
autobiography,  "The  Gay  -  Dombeys" 
(MacmiUan)  is  autobiography  cast  into 
the  form  of  a  novel.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  book  of  memoirs  from  a  mind 
richly  stored  witli  experience  and  it  pro- 
duces the  illusion  of  reality  to  a  high  degree 
notwithstanding  the  audacity  with  which 
it  affects  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  novel 
of  another  writer.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  all  lovers  of  Dickens  that  Florence 
Dombey  married  Walter  Gay,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  title  of  this  book,  and  tho  wo 
are  imu*ed  to  the  three-barreled  romances 
in  which  successive  generations  of  the  same 
family  play  their  parts  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
concerting to  find  the  family  of  another 
writer  adopted  so  deliberately.  All  the 
prinei])al  characters  are  descendants  of 
some  one  in  Dickens's  stories,  and,  to  add 
to  the  situation,  these  fictitious  people 
hobnob  in  the  most  extraordinary^  fashion 
with  real  people — actors  and  A\Titers  and 
statesmen — who  made  history  in  England 
from  the  mid-Victorian  era  to  our  own. 
The  wider  our  recognition  of  the  allusions 
to  the  worlds  of  both  life  and  letters,  the 
deeper  our  appreciation  of  the  intricately 
patterned  tapestry  of  social  forces  w^th 
which  the  threads  are  interwoven:  but 
the  book  may  be  read  without  any  key  as 
a  whimsical,  leisurely  romance,  made  in- 
finitely diverting  by  its  intermingling  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  acuteness  and  tolerance, 
and  with  a  style  so  natural  as  to  make  the 
most  improbable  seem  probable. 

England  in  war-time,  as  seen  thi-ough  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy's  mj^stie  temperament,  is 
vastly  different  from  the  England  of  Sir 
Harry  Johnston's  somewhat  cynical  mind, 
especially  in  its  attitude  toward  the  woman 
question.  Diana  of  "The  Gay-Dombeys" 
found  her  occupation  of  rescuing  fallen 
women  gone  with  the  war  and  was  forced 
to  close  her  hostel.  "The  fact  is,"  as 
Suzanne  puts  it,  "that  dear  Di,  who  al- 
Avays  marches  -n-ith  the  times,  found  that 
women  weren't  'falling'  anj^  more.  They 
put  their  babies  out  to  nurse  or  in  a  creche 
for  the  week-days,  and  then  Avent  to  work 
in  tea-shops  or  cinemas. "  Things  were 
not  so  simple  in  "Saint's  Pi-ogress  "  (Scrib- 
ner's),  or,  at  least,  not  for  girls  of  the  social 
position  of  the  -vicar's  daughter.  "A  lady 
and  act  like  that!"  the  little  heroine,  who 
is  a  mother  but  not  a  -ndfe,  tliiuks  some  one 
is  saying  about  her.  "Oh,  no!  Quite — 
quite  out  of  the  question."  It  is  the  sense 
of  caste  that  persisted  in  both  her  and  her 
father,  despite  the  shattering  of  many  of 
their  standards  against  the  unbearable 
cruelty  of  war,  Avhich  seems  the  chief  reason 
for  the  tragedy  of  their  position  in  the  mind 
of  the  author.  "Love  and  marriage  and 
motherhood,  fixt  as  the  lot  of  women  by 
the  ages,  were  threatened  for  these  Aoung 
creatures,"  and  the  only  alternative  seemed 
to  be  to  "pass  the  time — not  to  Uve,  not  to 
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enjoy."  Whatever  be  the  moral  it  would 
inculcate,  it  is  a  book  of  color  and  scent  and 
high  emotion,  and  if  wc  hark  back  whimsi- 
cally to  those  unforgetable  books  of  vision 
Uke  "The  Man  of  Property"  and  "The 
Country  House,"  it  is  because  they  so 
blazed  a  trail  through  the  wilderness  of 
their  day  that  life  is  only  just  boj^inniug  to 
catch  up  with  them. 

The  war-psychosis  of  women  is  again  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  another  study 
of  England  in  war-time,  "Blind  Alley," 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  this  time  by  the  pro- 
vocative Mr.  W.  L.  George,  who  is  ahvays  a 
modernist.  His  sense  of  the  disconcerting 
way  in  which  the  war  has  mixed  all  our  so- 
cial values  is  so  contemporaneous  in  spirit  as 
to  be  almost  journalistic.  It  is  a  story  deal- 
ing chieflj^  with  the  upper  or  middle  classes, 
but  the  sense  of  caste  here,  too,  is  dominant. 
A  subtle  passage  is  where  Sir  Hugh  tries  to 
analyze  what  has  come  between  him  and 
his  Avife.  "Was  it  because  she  could  not 
leave  her  class,  while  every  day  it  seemed  to 
bo  leaving  him?"  But  it  is  not  a  book  of 
subtleties.  Mr.  George's  appeal  lies  mostly 
in  the  brutality  with  which  he  dissects  the 
psychology  of  his  women,  and  he  has  never 
had  a  more  telling  opportunity  than  here 
in  the  hectic  environment  of  the  war  with 
the  neurotic  emotionahsm  engendered  by  it. 

A  husband  went  to  war  and  in  going ' '  had 
put  off  a  burden,  heavy,  complex,  and  with 
him  night  and  day — the  burden  of  busi- 
ness." His  wife  went  to  work,  not  because 
she  wanted  to,  tho  when  once  she  had  tast- 
ed the  joy  of  work  the  remembrance  of  her 
former  "carefully  upholstered  existence" 
was  flat  and  savorless.  But  for  both  there 
was  the  readjustment  consequent  upon  the 
husband's  return,  and  it  is  the  setting  of 
their  House  of  Life  in  order  that  forms  the 
theme  of  "His  Wife's  .Job"  (Appleton),  by 
(Jrace  Sartwell  Mason.  Their  problems 
are  the  problems  not  alone  of  those  whose 
lives  were  disrupted  by  the  war,  but  of  all 
the  women  who  rebel  at  being  made  to 
choose  between  marriage  and  work,  and 
who  demand  both.  The  story  is  so  very 
much  of  a  story,  however,  that  its  under- 
lying currents  only  ripple  its  surface,  but  it 
is  the  reader's  consciousness  of  being  swept 
along  by  those  currents  that  i-enders  the 
book  significant  and  most  American  in  its 
saneness  and  common  sense. 

"  If  I  ever  have  a  daughter,"  declares 
Anne  in  Mrs.  Mason's  book,  "she  is  going 
to  be  taught  to  make  her  own  living." 
Mr.  George  tells  us  that  education  is  the 
only  way  from  the  bhnd  alley  that  leads 
to  nowhere.  Then  comes  Mr.  Hughes 
Mearns  to  agree  with  both  in  an  uncom- 
monly jolly  little  book,  "The  Vinegar 
Saint"  (Penn),  which  is  litth;  only  in  the 
sense  of  which  one  speaks  of  a  little  dress- 
maker, for  it  is  some  four  hundred  pages 
strong  and  close  packed  Avitli  theories  of 
all  descriptions.  The  decidedly  i)recocious 
heroine,  with  whom  the  schoolmaster  falls  in 
love  when  she  is  only  fourteen,  is  certainly 
possest  of  originality,  and  one  can  hardly 
blame  her  motlier  for  tlu^  relief  with  which 
she  turns  over  her  educational  pi'oblems  to 
any  one  able  to  cope  with  them. 

In  "Oranges  and  Lemons"  (Houghton 
MifHin  Comjjany),  by  Mary  C.  E.  W«;myss, 
an  adorable  suudl  child  and  Iwv  no  l(>ss  ador- 
able elder  sister  play  havoc  with  the  or- 
dered existence  of  a  bachelor  uncle  and 
maiden  aunt  on  tho  other  side  of  the  family. 
The  in-laws  have  never  met,  but  they  dislike 


Dandruff? 

Welly  do  you  mean  to  tolerate  it? 


Do  you  really  want  to  get  rid  of 
dandruff?  Packer's  Tar  Soap  can 
help  you  —  but  you  must  meet  Packer's 
half-way.  For  there  is  no  "royal  road" 
to  a  dandruffless  scalp. 

Patience,  perseverance  and  "Packer's" 
help  to  get  the  better  of  dandruff. 

Shampooing  with  "Packer's"  will  start 
new  vitality  in  your  scalp  —  new  powers 
of  resistance,  if  you  please.  Continued 
shampooingwith  Packer's  will  strengthen 
this  resistance^confirm  this  vitality. 

Dandruff  cannot  permanently  abide  the 
attacks  of  the  Packer  pine-tar  lather, 
kneaded  into  your  scalp  with  the  tips 
of  your  fingers.  Your  finger-tips, 
remember!  Stiff  brushes  only  irritate 
the  scalp  and  encourage  the  development 
of  dandruff 

The  regular  use  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  in 
shampooing  corrects  conditions  which 
commonly  foster  the  growth  of  dandruff. 
It  also  makes  your  hair  and  scalp 
healthier,    and  improves  their    vitality. 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp  —  Modern 
Care  and  Treatment."  36  pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion. Sent  free  on  request.  For  sample  half  cake  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  send  10  cents. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp  —  keeping  the  hair 
soft  and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 

THE    PACKER    MFG.   COMPANY 
Dept.  84-K,      116-120  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 
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PURE    AS    THE    PINES" 


PACKER     PRODUCTS     ARE     SOLD     BY     DRUGGISTS     EVERYWHERE 
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The  Comfort  Car 

A  MAN  who  buys  the  Hupmobile 
^  ^  on  the  strength  of  what  he  has 
heard  of  it,  is  naturally  led  to  expect 
a  great  deal  from  his  car. 

And  haven't  you  always  heard  owners 
of  T/ie  Comfort  Car  express  unusual 
satisfaction  with  the  way  it  lives  up 
to  its  high  character! 

The  reason  the  Hupmobile  has  this 
splendid  endorsement  is  that  buyers 
actually  do  find  it  exceeds  their  ex- 
pectations in  power  and  performance, 
economy,  and  appetite  for  hard  work. 
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Hupmobile 
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each  other  just  ou  general  principles,  and 
their  trials  with  their  wards  are  set  forth 
vivaeiously  in  a  story  made  wholly  delight- 
ful by  the  quiet  humor  with  which  it  is  re- 
lated and  by  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  its 
pleasant,  well-bred  characters  in  an  England 
where  the  war  was  never  dreamed  of. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  placid  English 
countryside  to  the  turbulent  and  richly 
colored  streets  of  Cairo,  where  most  of  the 
action  in  Sax  Rohmer's  "Tales  of  Secret 
Egypt"  (McBride)  takes  place.  And  action 
there  certainly  is.  This  is  no  book  for 
critical  approach,  but  you're  off  with  the 
first  page  into  a  land  of  mystery  and  in- 
trigue, in  company  with  the  wall-eyed  men- 
dicant who  might  have  stept  from  the 
pages  of  "The  iVi-abian  Nights."  The 
})leasing  villainy  of  the  Hon.  Neville  Kerna- 
by,  Egyptian  representative  of  a  Birming- 
liam  "antique"  concern,  whose  hairbreadth 
adventures  occupy  a  good  part  of  the  book, 
is  rather  a  relief  from  the  usual  way  in  which 
the  incorruptiblehonesty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  pitted  against  the  craft  of  the  Oi'iental. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "New  Arabian 
Nights"  has  a  lineal  descendant  of  which  it 
need  feel  no  shame  in  Arthur  Stringer's 
"The  Man  Who  Couldn't  Sleep"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill).  The  streets  of  neither  London 
nor  Cairo  are  ahead  of  the  New  York  of 
this  group  of  stories  in  the  fascination  of 
their  night  life.  A  writer,  suffering  from 
insomnia,  is  diiven  forth  when  sleep  seems 
beyond  his  reach  to  prowl  the  city  streets 
in  those  mystical  small  hours  when  strange 
creatures  from  the  underworld  creep  from 
their  holes'.  It  is  a  New  York  of  crime  and 
romance,  with  adventure  lurking  always 
just  around  the  corner  for  any  one  brave 
enough  to  start  in  its  pursuit,  and  we  sur- 
render ourselves  delightedly  to  its  sinister 
enchantment. 

OUR  POLICY  IN  THE   ORIENT 

Cbung,  Henry.  The  Oriental  Policy  of  the 
United  States.  With  Introductory  Note  by  Jeremiah 
Jenks,  Ph.!).,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  306.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company. 

Of  an  "oriental"  or  other  "foreign 
poli<'y"  one  may  logically  speak  if  he  is 
dealing  with  such  governments  as  those  of 
England  or  France.  There  administra- 
tion is  practically  continuous,  in  spite  of 
changes  in  party  and  leadership.  The 
trend  of  relations  toward  foreign  Powers 
and  lands  varies  only  slightly  and  within 
definite  limits.  One  result  of  such  a  con- 
tinuity in  foreign  policy  for  centuries  is 
seen  in  the  gradually  but  steadily  acquired 
possessions  and  naval  stations  of  Great 
Britain,  the  latter  strategically  placed  for 
defense  and  offense.  But  to  speak  of  the 
"fereign  policy,"  even  the  "oriental 
policy,"  of  the  United  States  is  to  assume 
a  unity  and  continuity  of  action  and  aim 
which  have  never  existed  in  our  govern- 
ment, the  Monroe  Doctrine  being  the  only 
exception.  We  are,  on  the  contrary,  under 
om-  changing  party  administration,  not 
surprized  by  absolute  reversals  in  specific 
eases,  such  as  that  respecting  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (twice  reversed)  and  that  which 
concerned  participation  in  the  financing  of 
('hina.  Even  under  the  same  adminis- 
trative head  we  may  have  as  bold  reversals 
— one  may  cite  the  discouragement  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  first  term  of  the 
proposal  to  join  other  groui)s  of  financiers 
in  China,  and  his  very  recent  acquiescence 
in  such  a  plan.  Or  again  we  may  compare 
Mr.  Lansing's  note  to  China  and  Japan  as 
of   date  August  16,  1915,  in  which   occur 


Equip    writh  a   Weston,    NOW — 
in  Overhauling  Your  Car 


TWENTY-EIGHT  of  America's  highest  grade  motor  cars  come  Weston- 
equipped.     Because   this    instrument   is    a    marvel    of    accuracy    and 
dependability.      Because    it    stands  severest    car-vibration   year   alter 
year  and  never  has  to  be  replaced. 


Your  Ammeter  is  your  only  means  of  knowing 
whether  your  battery  is  properly  cliarging — wlictlicr 
your  generator  and  entire  electrical  system  is  properly 
operating.  If  your  battery  undercharges,  the  plates 
sulphate — if  it  overcharges,  they  buckle,  the  battery 
short  circuits  and  is  ruined.  Dependable  Ammeter 
information  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Weston  "Watch  Dos"  costs  only  $4.25 — and 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  batteries  saved — 


in  recharging  expense  where  recharging  would  have 
been  unnecessary. 

It  is  your  indispensable  guide  —  your  one  best 
guarantee  of  continuously  effective  ignition,  lighting 
and  starting — your  constant  source  of  warning,  often 
forestalling  reiiairs,  when  your  electrical  functioning 
bcLonies  deranged. 

Ask  any  electrical  expert  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
the  name  "Weston"  in  electrical  indicating  instru- 
ments means  it  is  the  world's  standard. 


This  Ammeter  with  a  pedigree  may  be  obtained  at  any  Garage  or  Battery  Service  Station — or.  If 
they  cannot  supply  you,  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  descriptive  leaflet  showing  special 
types  and  finishes,  giving  model  of  your  car.     In  buying  a  new  car  be  sure  it  is  Weston-equipped. 

WESTON   ELECTRICAL   INSTRUMENT    CO. 

NEWARK  Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities  NEW  JERSEY 
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Announcing 

Ngav  5X2  Ton  Model  ^3990 


Motor — iVs  X  6" 
Timken  Axles 


Steel  Wheel 
Four  Speed  Transmissions 


For  Low  Cost  Ton  Mile 


THIS  newest  Garford  ZV^ 
ton  model  is  designed 
and  built  for  the  heavier 
tasks  of  hauling. 

It  is  big,  powerful — a  giant 
in  strength,  and  in  every  way 
lives  up  to  Garf  ord's  standard 
of  quality. 

This  new  model  embodies 
the  best  of  Garford' s  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade 
motor  trucks. 


There  is  back  of  it  a  five 
million  dollar  company  and 
a  Definite  System  of  Service. 

Garford  quality  is  main- 
tained throughout,  and  the 
exceptional  price  is  made 
possible  only  through  quan- 
tity production. 

The  design,  material  and 
manufacture  of  this  new 
model  all  combine  in  secur- 
ing low  cost  ton-mile  de- 
livery. 


XJ>SEr^S        ICISIOW^ 


The    Garford    Motor    Truck    Company,    Lima,    Ohio 
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A  Plaything 

that  grew  into  a  National  Sport 


IN  the  little  village  of  Plymouth, 
Michigan,  a  little  over  30  years 
ago,  the  first  of  the  modern 
type  of  air  rifle  was  made. 

This  first  air  rifle  was  crude.  The 
boy  who  got  it  for  Christmas  had  to 
stretch  his  imagination  to  make  it 
seem  like  Buffalo  Bill's  kind. 

But  the  fun  of  the  thing  was  there. 
Even  these  simple  air  rifles  had  to  be 
turned  out  by  the  thousands  to  satisfy 
the  multitude  of    gun-hungry  boys. 

Now  the  boys  who  got  the  first 
Daisy  Air  Rifles  are  buying  Daisy 
Air  Rifles  for  their  sons.  The  boy 
of  1919  gets  a  trim,  business-like 
rifle  that  looks  just  like  the  high- 
power  magazine  hunting  rifle  that 
his  dad  owns,  or  one  that  looks  sur- 
prisingly like  the  military  rifle  that 
his  big  brother  carried  '  'over  there.  " 

The  change  in  the  gun  itself  is 
surprising.  The  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  both  parents  and  boy  to- 
wards the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  is  much 
more  so.  From  the  first  toy-stage 
the  Daisy  has  become  an  important 
clement  in  the  education  of  the 
American  boy. 

Other  Daisy  Models,  $1.00  to  $3.00 

If  your  dealer   caiinot  supply   you,   any  Daisy  model  will   be  sent 
direct  from  fa'-tory  on  receipt  of  price.     Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

DAISY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Plymouth,  Michigan 

Pacific  Coas'.  Branch:  Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,   Managers,  171  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 
Soiilhern  Represenlativcs:   Louis  \\'illi.\ms  &;  Co.,    Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  straight-shooting  Daisy 
teaches  the  boy  his  first  real  lesson 
in  marksmanship,  and  the  care  and 
handling  of  a  gun.  It  teaches  him 
these  lessons  of  manliness  and  self- 
reliance,  keenness  of  eye,  and  stead- 
iness of  hand  and  nerve  that  will 
reinforce  him  for  the  battle  of  life 
in  later  years. 

Millions  of  American  men  first 
got  these  fundamentals  from  a  Daisy. 
Now  millions  of  American  boys  are 
getting  these  fundamentals  in  the 
Daisy  way.  All  over  the  broad  land, 
the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  true,  clean,  sport-loving  boy's 
equipment,  as  his  baseball  rig,  his 
fishing  outfit,  his  boxing  gloves  or 
his  books. 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun  is  a  50-shot 
repeater,  vvitli  tlie  same  modern  pump 
action  found  in  the  highest  type  of  modern 
sporting  rifle. 

The  Military  Daisy,  also  a  50-shot 
repeater,  follows  the  latest  military  lines, 
with  rubber  tippetl  removable  bayonet, 
also  slinij  and  swivel;  adjustable  sights. 
Length  over  all  45  inches. 

Both  guns  are  finished  in  blued  steel, 
with  turned  walnut  stock,  and  sell  at  all 
dealers  for  $5.00. 
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If  you 
were  a  surgeon — 

the  nature  of  your  work  would  require  you  to  keep 
your  nerves  true  and  steady.  Therein  a  surgeon 
has  an  advantage  over  most  men.  He  is  compelled 
to  be  caretul  of  his  nerves. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  a  sound  nervous 
system  is  any  less  valuable  to  you  than  to  him. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  the  man  with  the  firm 
hand,  the  true  eye,  the  ready  and  responsive  brain 
gets  the  most  out  of  life. 

Everywhere  in  America  these  men  are  findmg  in 
the  Girard  a  cigar  that  brings  them  all  the  pleasures 
of  tobacco  with  no  disturbing  reaction.  All  the 
oily  gums  that  sometimes  leave  an  "after-effect"  from 
tobacco  are  removed  from  the  Girard — but  not  one 
iota  of  the  ripe  and  mellow  Havana  flavor  is  removed! 

Broker  size     i  Jj  Q     2  for  25c 

Other  sizes  /  Oc  up 

Ask  for  Girard  at  the  next  cigar  counter.  Sold  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.     Doctors  recommend  it  and  smoke  it  too. 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Established  48  years 


Philadelphia 
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the  words:  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  can  not  recognize  any 
agreement  or  undertaking  between  the 
governments  of  China  and  .Japan  imi)air- 
ing  .  .  .  the  political  or  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Republic  of  China"  with  the  turning 
over  of  Shantung  to  Japan  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Ivlr.  Chung's  title,  to  accord 
both  with  the  facts  and  with  the  showing 
in  his  volume,  should  read,  "The  Varying 
Policy  of  the  United  States  Respecting  the 
Orient."  We  ought,  indeed,  to  have  a 
settled  "oriental  policy,"  and  among  the 
details  of  that  policy  should  be  the  main- 
tenance by  continued  fair  dealing  with 
China  of  the  reputation  we  had  there  en- 
joyed of  righteous  action — a  reputation 
won,  iidcr  alia,  by  our  course  in  I'egard 
to  the  Boxer  indemnity'. 

That  a  book  so  weighty  as  this  should  be 
the  work  of  a  Korean  will  cause  surprize 
to  many.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  use 
by  Cliinese  of  accm-ate,  even  elegant, 
English.  We  are  delighted  that  Koreans 
can  employ  om*  tongue  with  so  great  pre- 
cision and  force.  That  gives  the  volume 
an  initial  interest.  When,  in  addition,  we 
find  so  large  and,  in  general,  so  accurate  a 
comprehension  of  international  relations 
in  the  Far  East,  and  so  forceful  a  set- 
ting forth  of  the  facts,  we  cease  to  won- 
der th?,t  Professor  Jenks  has  furnisbed  an 
introduction. 

Mr.  Chung's  presentation  divides  into 
three  parts:  (1)  The  Development  of  the 
Policy,  telling  of  the  opening  of  the  East, 
China  in  the  twentieth  century,  Ameri- 
can rivalry  with  Japan,  the  Lansing-Tshii 
agreement,  and  present  policies  and  oppor- 
tunities (in  which  Japan's  "plans  and 
ambitions"  are  set  off  against  America's 
"duties  and  opportunities").  (2)  An 
Undercurrent  Shaping  the  Policy:  Japan's 
control  of  publicity — telling  of  Japanese 
espionage  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  her 
governmental  censorship,  and  her  broad, 
insidious,  and  misinforming  publicity  prop- 
aganda. (.3)  Documents  in  the  Case. 
These  we  can  not  here  catalog,  but  they 
give  the  volume  the  standing  of  a  "source 
book,"  so  complete  are  they  for  subjects 
that  are  at  this  moment  xmder  most  serious 
debate.  The  various  treaties,  notes,  and 
memoranda  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  Korea,  and  Japan,  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliances,  Senate  resolutions  and 
Presidential  replies,  the  petition  of  Koreans 
to  President  Roosevelt,  Jajmn's  outrageous 
"Twenty-one  demands"  and  their  "re- 
vise " — practically  all  the  data,  except 
some  recently  published  concerning  Jap- 
anese barbarities  in  Korea,  are  to  be  found 
here.  And  they  furnish  a  body  of  testi- 
mony that  provides  the  means  of  forming 
an  incontestable  judgment  respecting  the 
most  menacing  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  very  rare  case  of  a 
book  pat  to  the  minute,  historical,  exposi- 
tory, and  documentarj'.  It  reveals  the 
betrayal  under  President  Roosevelt,  in 
part  tlu'ough  Japanese  misi-epresentation, 
of  Korea's  trust  in  our  pledged  word  in  the 
first  section  of  om*  treaty.  It  portrays, 
with  what  impartiality  a  Korean  can,  the 
results  of  that  betrayal.  It  records  also 
the  progressive  assumptions  of  Japan,  the 
ever-increasing  danger  to  China,  and  (by 
inference)  the  necessity  of  a  firm  stand 
now  before  it  is  too  late.  One  may  make 
some  allowance  for  the  author's  national 
feeling  in  the  descriptive  and  historical 
part.  The  documents  are  subject  to  no 
such  subtraction. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


One  Consolation. — Youths  sowing  their 
%\ild  oats  nowadays  can't  mix  in  so  much 
i-ye. — Boston  Transcript. 


He  Couldn't  Cough.— The  King—"  I 
inust  have  gold,  you  imbecile !  Cough 
up !" 

Prime  Minister — "  But,  your  Majesty, 
the  coffers  are  empty." — Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Authority. — "  Take  this  rubber  plant 
into  the  garden." 

"  Mistress  said  I  was  to  put  it  on  the 
balcony,  sir." 

"Do  as  I  tell  you.  You  will  put  it  in 
the  garden  first.  Afterward  you  can  put 
it  on  the  balcony." — Boston  Transcript. 


Monkey  -  Talk.  —  Professor  Garner  re- 
ports that  the  female  ape  says  "Moohoo," 
and  the  male  ape  replies  "Wahoo." 
E-volution  doesn't  appear  to  have  carried  us 
v^ry  far.  A  chap  on  the  moonlit  beach 
last  night  said,  "  Who  is  oo?"  and  the 
girl  replied,  "  I's  oo's." — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Hand- Stirrups. — "  See  any  fancy  ridin' 
while  you  was  east?"  asked  Three-Finger 
Sam. 

"  I  sure  did,"  answered  Cactus  Joe. 
"  But  everything's  topsyturvy.  People 
in  the  cars  have  to  hang  on  with  their 
wrists  in  straps." 

"  Jes'  think  of  that.  Usin'  the  stirrups 
for  their  hands  instead  of  their  feet !" — 
Washington  Star. 


What  They  Said. — The  following  con- 
versation ensued  between  two  colored 
troopers  in  an  outpost  while  Jerry  was 
putting  over  a  barrage. 

"  Sam,  Ah  don't  like  the  hum  them 
shells  has;  they  talks  to  me." 

"  You  neveh  see  me  tm-ning  white,  nig- 
gah.     What  they  say?" 

"  They  say,  Y — o — u  ain't  going  back  to 
A — la — BAM  !" — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Wifie  Won. — The  race  for  the  last 
word  was  getting  hot.  Hubby  and  wife 
were  running  neck  and  neck. 

"  You  did  !" 

"  I  didn't !" 

"  You  did !" 

"  I  did  not !" 

The  pace  was  slowing. 

"  Well,"  flashed  hubby,  "  one  of  us  two 
is  a  very  capable  liar.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  prevents  me  saying  which 
one." 

"  Modesty,  I  presume,"  retorted  wifie. 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


She  Guessed. — "  Robson,  do  you  know 
why  you  are  like  a  donkey?"  the  jester 
queried. 

"  Like  a  donkey?"  echoed  Robson,  open- 
ing his  eyes  wide.     "  I  don't." 

"  Because  your  better  half  is  stubborn- 
ness itself." 

The  jest  pleased  Robson  immensely,  for 
he  at  once  saw  the  opportunity  for  a  glo- 
rious dig  at  his  wife.  So  when  he  got 
home  ho  said: 

"  Dear,  do  you  know  why  I  am  like  a 
donkey?" 

He  waited  a  moment,  expecting  his  wife 
to  give  it  up.  But  she  didn't.  She  looked 
at  him  somewhat  pityingly  as  she  answered: 

"  I  suppose  it's  because  you  were  born 
so." — London  Tit-Bits. 


DISSTON 

THE  SAW  MOST 
CARPENTERS  USE 
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High -Grade 

/         Workmen  the 

World  Over  Use 

DISSTON    SAWS 


TRUST  your  practical  man  to 
know  what  he  wants  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  getting  it.  The  more 
a  man  knows  about  saws,  the  more  ex- 
perience he  has  had  with  saws  himself, 
the  more  critical  he  is  apt  to  be — lesr 
likely  to  feel  that  he  is  getting  hi? 
money's  worth  unless  he  gets  a  Disston. 

High  -  grade  workmen  all  over  the  world 
know  the  Disston  Hand  Saw  by  actual  expe- 
rience— know  its  outstanding  position  as  the 
most  famous  Hand  Saw  in  the  world.  Every 
pound  of  steel  used  in  making  Disston  Saws  is 
Disston  Crucible  Steel,  made  in  the  Disston 
plant. 

And,  more  and  more,  large  users  of  Circular 
Saws,  Cross -Cut  Saws,  Band  Saws,  Metal- 
Cutting  Saws,  are  using  Disston  exclusively; 
for  in  these  saws,  as  in  the  famous  Disston 
Hand  Saw,  Disston  Quality  is  known  as  the 
standard.  Whatever  kind  of  a  saw  you  need 
— Disston  makes  it  and  makes  it  right. 
Disston  Saws  are  made  in  all  styles  and 
grades. 

The  live  dealers — they  sell  Disston  Saws — 
many  of  them  feature  Disstons  exclusively. 
They  are  good  dealers  to  buy  from — they  know 
quality  and  show  a  desire  to  give  quality. 

The  tree  Disston  Handbook  on  Saws  tells  how  to  select, usp 
and  care  for  Disston  Saws  and  Tools.    Write  for  it  today. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

"America's  Largest  and  Longest-Established 
Makers  of  Hand  Saws,  Cross  -  Cut  Saws. 
Band    Saws,    Circular    Saws,   and     Tools." 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  Wotlu:  Toronto,  Canada 

CUcatM  Cncbnali  Goslon  San  Fraorisco  New  Orleans  Mrmphis 

Sealtk         Porthod,  Ore.  Bangor,  Me.  Vaucouver,  B.  C  Sy(hie>,  Australia 


DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 
Neariy  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 
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WHEN   you  buy  gasoline  for  your 
motor  car,   your  farm  engine,   or 
kerosene  for  your  heater  or  lantern, 
you  benefit  directly  from  a  finely  organized 
method    of    transportation    and    distribu- 
tion.   Your  purchase  of  a  quart  of  engine 
oil  or  a  pint   of  benzine  has  called  into 
play  not   merely  manufacturing  facihties 
of  world-wide    scope,    but    a  system   of 
moving  goods  that  stands  as  a  pattern  for 
all  modern  business. 

In  seeking  the  crude  oil  and  bringing  it 
from  inaccessible  regions  to  the  refineries, 
the  truck  and  the  trailer  play  a  part  that 
few  laymen  appreciate.  And  in  bearing 
the  many  products  of  petroleum  to  every 
city  and  countryside  throughout  the 
world,  the  motor  truck  is  a  familiar  sight. 
That  the  truck  and  trailer  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  this  distribution  is 
ample  evidence  of  their  speed,  certainty 
and  inexpensiveness. 

Ship  by  Truck  in  the  oil  industry  is  mak- 
ing it  easier,  surer  and  less  costly  for 
every  one  of  us  to  use  the  oil  products 
that  have  become  an  essential  of  modern 

' .Poor  roads,  or  even  no  roads  at  all,  are 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  oil  fields, 
where  heavy  machinery  and  apparatus, 
lumber,  tanks,  boilers  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  .must  be  moved,  And  nowhere  is 
time  more  vital  than  in  drilling  and  equip- 
ping weUs.  Trucks  and  truck  tractors  are 
now  in  constant  operation  in  such  terri- 
tories, hauling  at  lower  cost  andin  shorter 
time  than  is  possible  with  teams. 

As  an  example,  in  OkLihoma,  an  8,000- 
pound  oil  pump  was  loaded  on  a  truck 
with  a  winch,  which  was  operated  by  the 
truck  and  moved  to  its  new  location  in  an 
hour.  Using  horses,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  loading  alone  would  have  required 
half  a  day.  In  Wyoming,  an  engine  base 
weighing  28,000  pounds,  which  had  pre- 


■the  Short  Haul  Slogan 
of  the  Oil  Industry 


By  H.  S.  FIRESTONE,  President 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


viously  taken  twenty-four  horses  to  move, 
was  rigged  on  a  five-ton  chassis  and  success- 
fully hauled  to  its  destination. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  famous 
Burkburnett  field  was  made  possible  largely 
by  motor  haulage  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. A  3J^-ton  truck  owned  by  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  performs  work 
equivalent  to  that  of  six  double  teams, 
which  may  be  hired  for  $9  apiece  in  the 
Burkburnett  field.     One  of  the  large  man- 


Firestone    Ship    by   Truck 

Bureaus  are 

now  in  opera- 

tion  in  the  following  cities : 

Akron,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Portland,  Ore. 

Davenport,  la. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Erie,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Louisville,  Ky.    ' 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Call  up  your  Loca 

[  Bureau  for  Names  of 

Lines,  Rates,  Schedules  and  Other  In-             I 

formation  Regard 

ing  Truck  Shipment. 

ufacturers  and  setters-up  of  oil  and  water 
tanks  replaced  their  ninety  horses  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-two  motor  trucks,  and  were 
able  to  carry  a  smaller  stock  of  tanks  at 
their  distributing  points  in  this  territory. 
With  trucks  the  tanks  could  be  transferred 
from  one  point  to  another  in  a  minimum 
of  time  as  compared  with  the  railroads. 

Trucks  are  used  extensively  in  laying 
new  pipe  hues.  A  large  fleet  was  used  by 
the  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Company  in  building 
a  Hne  over  200  miles  long,  and  with  a 
capacity  of  75,000  gallons  of  oil  a  day, 
between  Ranger  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

Refineries,  supplied  by  rail  shipments 
and  pipe  lines,  now  depend  on  trucks  to 
distribute  the  finished  products.  Greater 
capacity  and  an  increased  delivery  radius 
give  trucks  a  wide  margin  of  economy 
over  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Garages,  service  stations,  dealers  aiai 
repair  men  in  congested  cities  and  small 
towns  are  served  quickly  and  eflSciently 
by  trucks  from  storage  tanks.  Trucks  are 
likewise  supplying  the  farmers,  who  are. 
dependent  on  fuel  and  oil  for  the  opera- 
tion of  power  machinery  which  is  rapidly 
changing  the  complexion  of  farming  activ- 
ities and  rural  life.  Here  the  truck  is  a 
basic  factor  in  the  great  movement  to 
motorize  the  farm  with  trucks  and  tractors. 


Ship  by  Truck  is  a  growing  power. 


The 
oil  industry  is  but  one  example  of  the 
stimulus  lent  to  all  American  business  by 
this  better  method  of  transportation.  The 
pubhc  interest  that  has  been  displayed  in 
the  many  Ship  by  Truck  demonstrations, 
held  during  the  past  six  months  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  places  this  move- 
ment in  the  very  forefront  of  our  recon- 
struction program. 
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Out  She  Rolls— All  Brilliance 

And  Glory! 

LIKE  a  butterfly  from  its  cobwebbed  Chrysalis  —  a  regular 
-'  phoenix  of  a  car  from  the  ash-heap  of  neglect — your  car, 
retrieved  from  dilapidation  by  your  own  handiwork — with  a 
can  of  Murphy  Da-cote  Motor  Car  Enamel ! 

Solid  satisfaction  now,  and  keen  pleasure,  bowling  down 
the  main  thoroughfares,  beaming  back  at  the  curious  glances 
of  erstwhile  critical  friends.  Clean  and  glossy  as  a  beautiful 
thoroughbred,  your  car  threads  through  the  city. 

Professional  work  is  the  best  and  worth  all  it  costs.  We 
say  that  without  reservation.  But  the  artistic  fun  you  can 
have  with  Da-cote  will  yield  splendid  satisfaction  if  you  cannot 
afford  the  services  of  a  professional  painter. 

Da-cote  is  made  of  the  finest  Murphy  Varnish  and  finest 
pigments,  ground  into  a  creamy  enamel  that  flows  on  so 
smoothly  that  no  brush  marks  show.  Its  durable  brilliance 
defies  the  hardest  usage. 

Let  us  send  you  the  name  of  a  Murphy  Merchant,  and  a 
book  of  the  popular  colors  in  which  Da-cote  is  supplied. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,   President 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 

The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,    Canadian  Astoeiaf 


The  Easiest  Way. — Following  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance  is  what  makes  rivers 
and  men  crooked. — Boston  Transcript. 


Waiting  at  the  Fire. — "  Number  please?" 
"Never   mind,  Central.     I  wanted   the 

Fire  Department,  but  the  house  has  burned 

down  now," — Life. 


An  Emergency  Excuse.  —  Farmer  — 
"  You  young  rascal,  what  are  you  doing 
up  in  my  apple-tree?" 

Boy — "  Please,  sir,  I'm  frightening  away 
the  birds;  they're  such  awful  thieves." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Happy  Occasion. — Mother — "  What's 
the  matter,  darling?" 

Child — "  P-p-pa  hit  his  finger  with  the 
hammer." 

Mother — "  Don't  cry  about  that;  you 
should  laugh." 

Child — "  I-I  d-did." — London  Blighty. 


Good  for  Neb 

Old  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  tell,  . 

Ate  grass  Hke  a  dumb  animell; 
When  he  struck  a  thistle 
It  made  the  king  whistle; 

But  he  beat  out  the  h.  c.  of  1. 

— Houston  Chronicle. 


Worse. — Lady — "  Here,  my  poor  fellow, 
is  a  quarter  for  you.  It  must  be  dreadful 
to  be  lame,  but  I  think  it  must  be  worse  to 
be  blind." 

Tramp — "  It  is,  mum.  When  I  was 
blind  they  was  always  handing  me  coun- 
terfeit quarters." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Here  and  There. — "  In  some  parts  of 
Africa  a  man  doesn't  know  his  wife  until 
after  he  has  married  her,"  said  Mrs.  Gabb, 
as  she  looked  up  from  the  newspaper  she 
was  reading. 

"Huh!"  replied  Mr.  Gabb.  "Why 
mention  Africa  especially?" — Cincimiali 
Enquirer. 


The   Music   That   Has   Charms.— He— 

"  Most  girls,   I  have  found,  don't  appre- 
ciate real  music." 

Second  He — "  Why  do  you  say  that?" 
He — "  Well,  you  may  pick  beautiful 
strains  on  a  mandolin  for  an  hour,  and  she 
won't  even  look  out  of  the  window,  but 
just  one  honk  of  a  horn  and — out  she 
comes  !" — London  Blighty. 


The  Wise  Doc. — ^A  member  of  a  na- 
tional medical  association  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  at  the  expense  of  a  physician: 

"  Are  you  sure,"  an  anxious  patient  once 
asked — "  are  you  sure  that  I  shall  recover? 
I  have  heard  that  doctors  have  sometimes 
given  wrong  diagnoses  and  tre::ted  a 
patient  for  pneumonia  who  aflervv^ard  died 
of  typhoid  fever." 

"  You  have  been  wofuUy  misinformed," 
replied  the  physician  indignantly.  "  If  I 
treat  a  man  for  pneumonia,  he  dies  of 
pneumonia." — Harper's. 


Biblical  Note. — A  bashful  curate  found 
the  young  ladies  in  the  parish  too  helpful. 
At  last  it  became  so  embarrassing  that  he 
left. 

Not  long  afterward — he  met  the  curate 
who  had  succeeded  him. 

"  Well,"  he  asked,  "  how  do  you  get 
on  wdth  the  ladies?" 

"  Oh,  very  well  indeed,"  said  the  other. 
"  There  is  safety  in  numbers,  you  know." 

"  Ah  !"  was  the  instant  reply.  "  I 
only  found  it  in  Exodus." — Dallas  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

September  27. — The  Supreme  Council 
decides  to  send  Germany  a  note  de- 
manding the  evacuation  of  Lithuania  by 
German  troops  under  drastic  penalties 
for  non-compliance,  says  a  Paris  report. 

Premier  Clemenceau  addresses  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  German  Peace  Treaty 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
opposition  to  a  resolution  seeking  to 
bring  about  new  negotiations  between 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  with  a  view 
of  assuring  Germany's  disarmament. 

A  report  from  Paris  says  Serbia  is  now 
willing  to  sign  the  Austrian  Peace 
Treaty,  the  change  in  attitude  being 
said  to  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  developments  at  Fiume. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, says  Paris,  decides  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  study 
the  question  of  the  repatriation  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  prisoners  in 
Siberia.  It  is  also  vmderstood  that  the 
council  will  renew  its  inquiry  into  the 
status  of  the  Aland  Islands. 


CENTRAL    POWERS 

September  24. — An  encounter  takes  place 
in  Saarbriick,  according  to  Berlin, 
between  German  bourgeoisie  and  French 
soldiers,  many  persons  on  both  sides 
being  wounded. 

September  28. — The  plebiscite  held  to 
determine  the  future  government  and 
the  economic  policy  of  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  results  in  a  majority  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  Grand  Duchess 
Charlotte  as  ruler  and  for  a  customs 
union  with  France. 


AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

September  24. — A  Bolshevik  wireless  mes- 
sage received  in  London  from  Moscow 
says  that  Red  troops  are  reported  to 
have  captured  Tomsk,  500  miles  east 
of  Om5k,  the  seat  of  the  all-Russian 
Government. 

According  to  a  report  from  Stockholm 
Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik  Minister  of 
War,  in  a  recent  address  at  Petrograd, 
states  that  the  Avar  against  capitalism 
can  not  be  fought  in  Finland  or  Esthonia, 
but  in  America  and  England,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  Far  B^ast. 

September  27. — London  announces  that  the 
British  evacuation  of  Archangel  has  been 
completed. 

September  30. — News    reaches  Budapest, 

says    Vienna,    that    troops  from    the 

British  Fleet  of    the    Black  Sea   have 
been  landed  in  Odessa. 


FOREIGN 

September  26. — London  reports  a  nation- 
wide railway  strike  in  England,  in- 
volving more  than  000,000  workers  and 
completely  paralyzing  the  country's 
steam  and  transportation  systems, 
following  the  failure  of  negotiations 
between  the  government  officials  and 
the  representatives  of  the  national 
railway  men's  union.  It  is  stated 
authoritatively  that  the  Government 
will  fight  the  strike  with  every  means  at 
its  command,  even  to  the  employment 
of  armed  forces. 

September  27.  —  Adelina  Patti,  former 
prima  donna,  dies  at  Iht  home  in  Wales 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  a  special 
organization  is  being  formed  rapidly  to 
handle    the   railway  -  strike    iiilualiua. 


Without  Waste 


HE  Cico  jar  is  full  of  real  paste  from  top  to 
bottom  and  side  to  side.  There  is  no  water 
well  to  take  up  room,  to  run  dry,  to  cause  endless 
jabbing  and  mixing.  Cico  paste  is  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  never  gets  hard,  is  usable  to  the  last 
atom,  and  sticks  like  a  bull  dog  to  a  bone. 
If  you  have  never  used  Cico,  there's  a  real  treat 
in  store.  It  needs  just  one  little  word  to  the  sta- 
tioner (pronounced  by  the  way,  Sy-co). 

CICO  PASTE 

Note  the  Cico  adjustable  brush,  with  the  aluminum 
guard,  which  absolutely  protects  the  fingers  from  con- 
tact with  the  paste.  Moving  the  guard  up  or  down  on 
the  brush  handle  keeps  the  bristles  at  the  proper  height 
to  pick  up  just  the  right  amount  of  paste.  The  guard 
also  serves  as  a  cover  to  the  jar,  so  that  the  screw  cap 
need  not  be  replaced  after  each  using. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  special  container 
with  any  other  type  of  paste. 

STICKS  BEST  WHEN  SPREAD  THIS 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
Boston  New  York  Chicago  Montreal 


S  Writing  Fluid 
Fountain  Pen  Inks 
Ked  Ink  (Camiine) 
Kealblurk  Ink 

8  Ink  Eraser 


CARTER  INX  PRODUCTS 

7  Cico  Paate  Carbon  Paprr* 

Photolibrary  Patte  Copying  Ink* 

Cement  Drawing  Inks 

Clue  PenriU  6  Indelible  liika 

Great  Stii-kixt  Mucilage  Siampinc  Ink* 


8 


Typewriter  Ribbona 
VelVet  ShowcanI  Color* 
^'hitc  and  Gold  Ink* 
Violet,  Grorn  and  Bine  Inks 
Numbering  Machine  Inkff  ^ 
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ARMCO  IRON 

FOR  BURIAL  YAUETS  a^  BASKETS 

ECAUSE  of  the  growing  scarcity 
of  mahogany  and  other  woods, 
metals  are  being  used  more  and 
more  in  the  manufacturing  of  cas- 
kets and  grave  vaults.  Those  made 
of  Armco  Iron  are  particularly  de- 
sirable because  they  combine  attrac- 
tive appearance,  absolute  protec- 
tion, durability,  and  moderate 
expense,  but  do  not  add  excessive 
weight.  Armco  Iron  Caskets  are 
beautiful  examples  of  workman- 
ship. They  take  a  finish  like  the 
finest  wood  grains,  and  are  much 
more  serviceable. 

Armco  Iron  Grave  Vaults  of  air-tight  and 
water-tight  construction  are  also  available. 
Porous  materials,  such  as  are  sometimes 
used  in  grave -vault  construction,  let  in 
water,  and  ordinary  metals  rust  out  because 
of  alkaline  and  other  severe  corrosive  in- 
fluences underground. 

But  the  purity,  evenness,  and  rust-resist- 
ing properties  of  Armco  (American  Ingot") 
Iron  insure  the  permanence  and  protection 
so  necessary  and  desirable  in  grave 
appointments. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

Dept.  956.  MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO 

Caskeis  and  Grave  Vaults  of  pure  Armco  Iron  are 
made  arid  sold  b\f  the  following  manufacturers: 

Armco  Iron  Caskets 

Batesville  Casket  Co.,  Batesville,  lad. 

Boyertown  Buiial  Casket  Co.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Chicago  Casket  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Cnciimati  Coffin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Hill  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 

Globe  Casket  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Illinois  Casket  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

National  Casket  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 

Armco  Iron  Grave  Vaults 

American  Steel  Crave  Vault  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio 

Champion  Chemical  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Galion  Metallic  Vault  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio 

Kelley  Mfg.  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

National  Casket  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Springfield  Metallic  Casket  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 

For  your  pToleciion,  loolz  for 
the  lillle  blue-and-gold  triangle 
which  appears  on  all  Armco 
Iron  Caskets  and  Qrave  Vaults 


ARMCO 
IRON 

RESISTS 
RUST 
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No  military  forces  are  being  used  as 
yet,  but  thousands  of  soldiers  have  been 
called  into  the  city  to  give  protection 
to  those  groups  of  workers  who  have 
volunteered  to  man  the  locomotives, 
and  troops  have  been  stationed  at 
crossings  and  on  main  thoroughfares 
throughout  London,  prepared  to  check 
any  trouble.  The  strikers  walked  out 
almost  unanimously  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  the  receipt 
of  a  cablegram  from  Admiral  Knapp, 
commanding  the  naval  forces  in  foreign 
waters,  confirming  previous  reports  to 
the  effect  that  American  sailors  have 
been  landed  in  the  Fiume  region  and 
have  seized  Trau  on  the  lower  Dal- 
matian coast,  which  previously  had 
been  occupied  by  Italian  soldiers  oper- 
ating in  sympathy  with  d'Annunzio. 

Cables  from  Rome  relating  to  the  Fiume 
situation  include  reports  that  civil  war 
in  Italy  seems  imminent.  Nationalists 
and  militarists  are  lining  up  against  the 
Socialists,  and  several  generals  are 
reported  to  be  credited  with  the  in- 
tention of  heading  the  military  party 
with  the  view  of  seizing  the  government 
and  bringing  about  a  dictatorship.  In 
Peace  Conference  circles  in  Paris  the 
belief  is  growing  that  international 
action  to  straighten  out  the  Dalmatian 
problem  will  be  forced  iinless  Italy  is 
able  to  control  the  situation. 

September  28. — A  Rome  report  states  that 
following  a  stormy  debate  in  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which 
Foreign  Minister  Tittoni  declares  Italy 
must  remain  in  unity  with  the  Allies 
despite  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
Fiume  incident,  a  vote  is  taken  in  which 
the  government  position  is  supported 
by  208  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber, 
while  140  opposed  it. 
The  vast  network  of  railroads  from 
northern  Scotland  to  the  English 
Channel  is  motionless,  says  a  report 
from  London,  and  the  almost  complete 
isolation  of  England  from  the  outside 
world  is  threatened.  The  steamship 
lines  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  suspending  their  sailings  and  fewer 
vessels  are  arriving  from  France.  The 
complete  cessation  of  shipping  may 
take  place  within  a  few  days,  as  cargoes 
and  passengers  can  not  come  from  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

September  29. — A  resolution  demanding 
that  Fiume  be  made  an  Italian  city  is 
passed  by  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  according  to  information 
received  by  the  Italian  delegation  in 
Paris. 

Advices  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  say 
that  a  new  Cabinet  has  been  formed 
in  that  country  headed  by  Andreas 
Venegas  as  Foreign  Minister.  It  is 
said  further  that  a  number  of  reforms 
have  been  brought  about  in  Costa 
Rica,  among  them  being  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution  of  1871,  which  gives 
to  the  people  the  right  of  franchise. 

According  to  advices  received  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  from  Mexico  City,  Ignacio 
Bonillas,  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
to  convey  to  the  State  Department  the 
information  that  American  aviators 
on  the  border  flying  into  Mexico  will 
be  fired  upon  by  Mexican  troops. 

September  30.— Reports  from  London  in- 
dicate that  the  railway-strike  situation 
in  Britain  is  steadily  improving,  and 
the  Government,  backed  by  public 
support,  seems  to  be  winning  the 
fight.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
have  decided  against  a  sympathetic 
strike. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  United 
States  marines  have  been  landed  at 
Spalato,  Dalmatia,  and  have  inter- 
vened   between    the    Italians   and    the 


STOP  AND  START 

ON 
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Responsive  Even  to  the  Touch 
of  Tiny  Feet 

THERE  is  no  trouble  in  the  operation  of  brake  or 
clutch  if  they  are  lined  with  Multibestos.  A  slight 
pressure  on  either  pedal  brings  an  immediate  re- 
sponse.    Stopping  and  Starting  are  simplified — easy. 

Multibestos  gives  more  perfect  car  control.  As  a 
brake  lining  it  makes  possible  a  smooth,  gradual 
stop — with  sufficient  power  to  lock  the  wheels  in- 
stantly. It  is  noiseless  in  operation  and  will  not 
swell  or  slip  even  when  wet. 

As  a  clutch  lining  Multibestos  provides  for  an  easy 
engagement  of  the  clutch  without  vibration  or  loss 
of  power. 

There  is  added  safety,  comfort  and  economy  in  the 
use  of  Multibestos.  Automotive  engineers  have  found 
this  to  be  true,  and  as  a  result  Multibestos  is  supplied 
as  standard  equipment  on  many  of  the  foremost  cars. 

It  will  pay  you  to  specify  Multibestos  when  having 
your  brakes  or  clutch  relined.  Your  garage  man  will 
also  recommend  it,  knowing  as  he  does  the  superior 
kind  of  service  it  gives.  Multibestos  is  marked  with 
"white  foot  prints"  for  the  protection  of  the  buyer 
and  the  convenience  of  the  dealer  in  measuring.  Send 
for  descriptive  literature. 

STANDARD  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Factory,  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NATIONALLY  known  and  widely 
varying  kinds  of  business  firms  have 
made  the  Oldsmoblle  Economy  their 
preferred  choice.  They  know  the  answer 
to  efficient  low^  cost  hauling. 

The  Economy  is  ready  for  your  business 
— chassis  with  dash  and  windshield  {no 
seat)  at  $1250;  chassis  zvith  steel  cab, 
$1295;  complete  with  express  body, 
$1350— F.  O.  B.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Jugo-Slavs.  The  situation  if;  said  to 
be  aeixte. 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  in  an  address  at  the 
Municipal  Palace  at  Fiume  proclaims 
a  state  of  war  to  exist  witli  Jugo- 
iSlavia,  according  to  reports  from  that 
city. 

Paris    advices    state    that    the    inflamed 
(conditions  in  the  Adriatic  arc  causing  | 
the    Peace    Conference  much    concern,  | 
and  the  possibility  of  war  any  day  is 
foreseen. 

Reports  from  Honolulu  say  that  at  least 
two  ranch  homes  and  much  valuable 
forest  property  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  lava  flow  from  an  eruption  of 
the  volcano  Mauna  Loa  on  the  island 
of  Hawaii. 

A  statement  is  presented  by  the  United 
States  State  Department  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  con- 
sidering the  resolution  to  send  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  Armenia,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  following  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  that  countrj' 
massacres  have  taken  place  in  which 
it  is  estimated  that  between  6,000  and 
12,000  people  have  been  killed.  It  is 
intimated  that  Allied  troops  are  ur- 
gently needed  in  Armenia  to  prevent 
further  massacre  of  non-combatants 
and  to  protect  foreigners. 

DOMESTIC 

September  24. — President  Wilson  in  his 
speech  in  Salt  Lake  City  adopts  a  new 
line  of  attack  by  asserting  that  he 
associates  opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations  with  pro  -  Germanism  and 
disloyalty. 

The  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  Gary  resume  operations 
and  one  thousand  men  return  to  work. 
The  slab-mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany at  South  Chicago  also  open  Tvath  a 
force  of  eight  hundred  men. 

The  Johnson  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  giving  the  United  States  an 
equal  vote  with  the  British  Empire  in 
the  League  of  Nations  assembly,  is 
beaten  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
44.  Some  form  of  reservation  it  is 
thought  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  House  passes  and  sends  to  conference 
a  bill  granting  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  to  regulate 
rates  with  the  same  power  it  exercised 
prior  to  government  control. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  calls  a  conclave  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  at  Washington  for 
the  first  time  in  thirty-five  years.  New 
policies  of  the  Church  are  planned, 
among  which  a  number  have  for  their 
object  a  cure  for  social  unrest  and  a 
fight  on  hampering  legislation. 

September  25. — Following  all-day  con- 
ferences of  members  of  the  group  of 
"mild  reservationist "  Senators,  a 
notice  is  served  on  President  Wilson 
that  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  defeated 
unless  a  reservation  to  Ai'ticle  X  is 
adopted,  virtually  the  same  as  the  draft 
the  President  denounced  in  his  speech 
at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Negotiations  will  be  under  way  soon  for 
converting  the  Allies'  obligations  to  the 
United  States  into  long-term  securities, 
says  a  report  from  Washington.  This 
step  involves  nearly  .«$10,000,000,000  in 
war-credits  that  have  been  advanced 
to  the  Allies  on  short-term  notes. 

Elbert  H.  Gaiy,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  indicates  that  the  tenta- 
tive oifer  of  compromise  and  arbitra- 
tion made  before  the  Senate  investigat- 
ing committee  by 'the  representatives 
of  the  strikers  will  be  rejected  because 
of  the  "moral"  principle  involved. 
Mr.  Gary  declares  that  if  the  strike 
were  won  by  the  employees  disaster 
might  threaten  the  entire  nation. 

September  26. — Viscount   Grey,  successor 
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Plus  sing  Production 

Ghemistry 


r  M  fHE  cry  today  is  Production.  We  hear  it  at  every  turn 
§  of  the  road.  It  echoes  and  re-echoes  from  billboard, 
JL  newspaper,  and  pulpit.  Men  talk  it  and  manufacturers 
dream  it,  for  on  production  depends  the  salvation  of  labor 
and  the  prosperity  of  manufacturers.  Production  must  not 
only  be  maintained,  but  it  must  be  plussed.  Yet  production 
languishes.  The  causes  are  many.  Time  alone  will  solve 
some  of  them,  but  chemistry,  mark  you,  chemistry  will  solve 
many  of  them  today!     Now! 

Let  us  illustrate.  Let  us  take  you  behind  the  scenes. 
Let  us  show  you  how  we,  an  organization  of  chemists,  studied 
a  problem  in  order  to  solve  a  specific  trouble  and  thereby 
opened  up  the  possibility  for  greater  production. 

A  certain  manufacturer,  in  order  to  market  his  product, 
had  to  meet  the  Government's  requirements.  His  product 
had  developed  one  impurity.  Hfe  had  exhausted  his  technical 
resources  in  vain  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  In  short, 
unless  the  offending  compound  could  be  removed,  and  eco- 
nomically, too,  his  entire  business  would  be  wiped  out. 

Finally  we  were  called  in  and  asked  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  his  product.  It  took  time.  It  called  for  the 
services  of  our  best  men;  our  leading  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers  labored  with  this  baffling  problem,  but  at  last  they 
solved  it,  saved  the  business,  and  besides,  developed  a  proc- 
ess by  which  this  manufacturer  increased  his  production  25%, 
In  other  words,  we  showed  hihi  how  to  plus  his  production. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  problems  that  this  group 
of  skilled  chemists  and  chemical  engineers  have  solved,  prob- 
lems that  defied  the  manufacturer  and  his  staff,  problems 
that  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  business.  And  why  not? 
Thirty-three  years  of  experience  in  industrial  research  stand 
back  of  this  organization.  Naturally  our  staff  has  acquired 
the  habit  of  success  in  solving  research  problems. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  more  about  Arthur  D.  Lf'tle, 
Inc..?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  learn  how  they  may  be  ablt  to 
help  you  solve  your  industrial  problem.?'  There's  an  inter- 
esting book  entitled, ''C/iifwu/ri?  in  Of  vrrt///,"  which  we  shall 
gladly  send  you.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  you  will  have 
a  better  background  on  which  to  focus  your  industrial  prob- 
lems of  how  to  plus  your  production.  It  will  pay  you  to  read 
this  book.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  learn  how  we  work  and 
why  we  can  build  bigger  and  better  business  for  American 
Industries. 

%xi\m  ©.  Xittle.  3nc. 

Chemists     '     Engineers     '     Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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"The  'Jgxibe*  Battery,  the  result  of  31 
years  of  experience  in  battery  building,  is 
known  as  the  battery  that  'costs  most  to 
make  but  least  to  use' — it  will  prove  that 
fact  right  in  your  car. 

"  *5£xi6c*    Service  is  nation  wide." 

If  you  do  not  know  the  location  of  the 
*']6xi6c**  Distributor  near  you  we  will  send 
you  his  address. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO 


The  largest  manufacturer  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1919 


New  York 
Minneapohs 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Washington 
Kansas  City 


Denver 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Detroit 


St.  Louis 
Rochester 
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Special  Canadian  Representatives,  Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  105  Bond  Street,  Toronto 

'3exi6c","Wscap=3£xiBe'•,"1Ironcla6=Exi&e","•c;bln=!Exl6e"."CI:)Io^^c  Bccuinulatoi-  ".'"CuJoi-  Hccumulator " 

Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


TheIi^gtmg  Storage  Battery  Ca 
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of  Lord  Reading  as  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  arrives  in  New 
York  from  England. 

President  Wilson  abandons  his  speaking 
tour,  following  his  speech  at  Pueblo, 
Col.,  and  returns  to  Washington,  owing 
to  illness,  brought  on  by  nervous  and 
physical  exhaustion. 

September  27. — The  National  Committee 
for  Organization  of  Steel-Workers  in  a 
meeting  at  Pittsburg  formally  order 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  em- 
ployees, hitherto  unaffected  by  the 
strike,  to  walk  out. 

Eight  German  liners,  including  the 
former  Hamburg  -  American  steamer 
Imperntor,  second  largest  ship  in  the 
world,  are  assigned  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Inter -Allied  Shipping 
Commission  and  will  be  placed  in 
passenger  and  freight  service  by  this 
country. 

September  28.— President  Wilson  reaches 
Washington  and  will  devote  most  of  the 
week  to  complete  rest. 

Mayor  Edward  T.  Smith,  of  Omaha,  is 
hanged  to  a  trolley-pole  and  danger- 
ously injured  when  attempting  to 
remonstrate  with  a  mob  which  after- 
ward burned  the  court  -  house  and 
seized  a  negro  prisoner  from  the 
sheriff  and  lynched  him. 

September  29.— The  city  of  Omaha  is 
placed  under  military  rule  with  800 
troops  on  guard  to  prevent  further 
outbreaks  of  race-rioting. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
ca,ncels  the  sailing  of  all  its  vessels 
with  cargoes  consigned  to  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  of  the 
strike  of  British  railway-workers. 

September  30.— According  to  reports  from 
Pittsburg,  the  steel  strike  has  settled 
down  to  a  relentless  fight  on  both  sides 
to  "pick  off"  the  opposition  forces, 
with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  tighten  the  line  between 
Americans  and  aliens.  Some  companies 
have  publicly  announced  that  here- 
after only  American  citizens  or  those 
with  first  papers  will  be  employed. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  fix "  de- 
finite time  limits  within  which  strikers 
must  return  to  work  or  be  discharged, 
and  the  mills  are  beginning  to  take 
on  new  men. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  affirms  de- 
cisions of  the  lower  State  courts  bv  hold- 
ing valid  a  proposed  referendum  on  the 
^■^tion  of  the  State  legislature  in  ratifving 
the  Federal  prohibition  amendment"! 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of 
Brand  Whitlock,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium. 

Secretary  Baker  authorizes  commanding 
generals  of  military  departments  to 
furnish  troops  for  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property  in  case  of  disorder 
within  the  limits  of  their  departments 
upon  request  from  the  proper  State 
officials,  without  referring  such  re- 
quests to  the  War  Department. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Utah 
in  special  session  ratifies  the  Woman 
buttrage  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  being  the  seventfH^iilh 
Mate  to  take  such  action.  The  other 
btates^  that  have  ratified  are  Wiscon- 
sin,    Michigan,     Kansas,     Ohio,     New 

!.',."-'*''"'    ^'t'""«.vlvania,    Massa- 
chusetts, Texas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas    Montana,    Ne})raska,    Minn(>sota 
,    and  New  Hampshire.     Nineteen  mon> 

ment  before  it  becomes  effective. 
The  Roos.jvelt  Memorial  Association  s(>ts 
the  week  of  October  20  to  27  for  -^ 
membership  drive  in  tlu.  United  Staf."s 
and  its^  poss(>ssions,  and  provides  ti)iU 
tbe  last  (lay  of  the;  driv<>  b(>  devoted  to 
memorial  services  throughout  thenat  ion. 
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For  men  who  don't 
smoke  pipes  and  kiddies 
who  don't  believe  in 
Santa  Claus — we  here- 
by pass  resolutions  of 
sympathy. 


There's  Taste 
To  It! 

It's  easy  to  find  a  mild  to- 
bacco that's  tasteless.  There 
are  full  bodied  tobaccos  that 
are  strong.  But  there's  one 
that's  cool  as  a  cucumber  and 
lively  as  a  cricket.  And  it's 
friendly.  That's  Velvet. 
Have  some? 


15< 
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A  National 
Investment  Service 


More  than  50  Correspon- 
dent Offices  connected  by 
over  10,000  miles  of 
private  wires. 

BONDS 
SHORT  TERM  NOTES 

a>ii!  oihcr  high-grade  Securities 


A  Steady  income  from  ivisely  selected  securi- 
ties ^vould  help  ftiake  your  later  years  your 
best  years.  Regular  iii-uestment,  even  ivitli 
limited  funds,    builds  ^mcH  for  the  future. 


A  Habit 
that  improves  ^vith  age 

"DONDS  are  the  golden  milestones 
of  the  thrifty.  The  habit  of  care- 
ful investment  mounts  up  income  for 
you  year  by  year.  Your  maturing 
interest  is  there  to  greet  you  as  time 
goes  on. 

What  securities  will  you  choose? 
To  whom  will  you  turn  for  experi- 
enced advice? 

You  may  find  near  at  hand  one  of 
our  Correspondent  Offices.  At  any 
one  of  these,  experienced  bond  men 
will  give  you  personal  attention,  prac- 
tical helpful  service,  and  definite 
recommendations  of  carefully  chosen 
securities,  whether  you  are  already 
an  investor,  or  wish  now  to  start  the 
habit  and  start  right. 

Many  of  the  country's  banks,  in- 
stitutions and  experienced  individual 
investors  —  consult  regularly  our 
monthly  list  of  securities.  It  will  be 
sent  upon  request  for  D-111. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


im  ESTMENTS  &  FINANCE 


PRICE-FIXING   IN   THE  IRON  AND 

STEEL  INDUSTRIES  DURING 

THE  WAR 

THE  policy  of  govei'nment  price-fixing, 
as  applied  to  iron  and  steel  followng 
America's  declaration  of  war,  is  credited  with 
much  effectiveness  in  a  recent  historj-  of 
iron,  steel,  and  their  products  by  Walter  W. 
Stewart,  which  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin 
No.  33  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
Washington.  The  Iron  Age  (New  York), 
which  supplied  much  of  the  material  on 
which  Mr.  Stewart  founded  his  deductions, 
comments : 

"The  price  movement  of  the  more 
highly  manufactured  goods  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  ])rice-index  for 
other  iron  and  steel  products.  The  prices 
of  these  more  highly  manufactured  goods 
increased  steadily  throughout  the  period; 
they  did  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  as 
did  the  prices  of  simpler  products;  they 
did  not  reflect  the  decrease  in  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  brought  about  by  price- 
fixing.  Fluctuations  in  the  costs  of  ma- 
terials have  less  influence  on  the  prices  of 
the  more  elaborate  products  than  upon 
the  prices  of  the  simpler  rolled  products 
According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
for  1914,  the  cost  of  materials  constituted 
only  32  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  cutlery  and  edge-tool  industry, 
for  example;  while  in  the  steel-works  and 
rolling-mills  the  cost  of  materials  con- 
stituted 64  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
products.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of 
materials,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected 
to  bring  about  equivalent  reductions  in 
the  prices  of  the  more  elaborate  products 
Also,  even  tho  prices  were  reduced,  the 
materials  were  not  available  for  the  pro 
duction  of  many  goods,  because  the  steel 
was  being  conserved  to  meet  war-needs. 
Finally,  the  steady  increase  in  the  prices 
of  the  more  highly  manufactured  goods 
shows  the  influence  of  the  increase  in 
wages,  which  continued  to  rise  after  the 
decrease  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials. 

"One  further  factor  affecting  the  steel 
market  in  war-time  is  the  peculiar  charac 
ter  of  the  demand.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  ordinary  pur- 
chasers of  steel  makes  possible  a  rise  in 
prices  which  could  not  come  about  under 
the  usual  business  conditions  of  peace  time. 
Buyers  of  steel  in  times  of  peace  expect  to 
realize  a  profit  on  their  investment;  the 
steel  that  goes  into  buildings  and  bridges 
must  be  bought  at  prices  which  T\aU  make 
possible  satisfactory  returns.  If  these 
buyers  believe  prices  are  likely  to  decline 
in  the  near  future  they  withdraw  from  tho 
market.  Their  attitude  serves  as  an  ef- 
fective check  on  buying  when  prices  ha^o 
reached  what  is  considered  an  abnormal 
level.  The  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  its  Avar-time  purchases,  howeAor. 
differed  fundamentally  from  this;  it  bouglit 
with  no  expectation  of  earning  a  return; 
the  possibility  of  lower  prices  in  the  futun' 
did  not  check  its  buying.  The  absence  (it 
the  investor's  attitude  in  government  buy- 
ing removed  the  customarj^  upper  limit  td 
price-fluctuations,  and  the  urgencj-  of  tlie 
demand  caused  an  extreme  rise  in  prices.". 

As  to  the  result  of  the  Government's  in 
tervention,    Mr.    Stewart   bears    this 
equivocal  testimony: 

"Tho  effectiveness  of]  price-fixing  in 
remedying  some  of  these  evils  can  not  be 
questioned.  Confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion as  it  existed  in  the  middle  of  1917. 
price-fixing  was  a  wiser  expedient  than^ 
any  of  the  suggested  alternatives.  It  was 
more  direct  and  more  economical  than 
paying  the  market-price  and  trusting  to  tho 
excess-profits  tax  to  bring  back  to  tho 
treasviry  the  extraordinary  profits.  It  was 
simpler  as  a  matter  of  administration,  and 
in  closer  accord  with  the  general  policy  of 
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This  picture  has  its  reality  in  thousands  of 
American  homes,  illustrating  the  ''pride  of 
possession" — the  supreme  satisfaction  of  owning 
a  VITANOLA,  the  phonograph  of  marvelous  tone. 

Illustrated  VITANOLA  booklet  free  upon   request. 

VITANOLA  TALKING  MACHINE  CO,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

TO  DEALERS — Learn  about  our  inicrcstlriK  propositi.m  to 
dealers.  Also  send  tor  your  copy  ot  "MakinK  a  PhonoKrapli 
Department  Pay."    It  is  brimful  of  business-building  helps. 


Plays  ALL  Records  -  Natural  as  Life 
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'  label.  It  is  your  guarantee  for  "^^^B^^^"^  //  ^\^i  \ 

'line  in  fit,   wear  and  comfort  ^^  f'  -  \ 

Put  hustle  in  the  tussle! 

Give  your  muscles  free  play  in 
the  Active  Man^s    Underwear 


It's  the  active  man  who  wins 
these  days— the  fello\v  who's  on 
the  job  early  and  late— the  chap 
who  thinks  fast  and  moves  fast, 
Johnny-on-the  spot!  And  he's 
the  fellow  Superior  is  made  for 
—  Superior,  the  Active  Man's 
Underwear.  There's  no  wrin- 
kling, binding,  gripping  or  bunch- 


ing in  Superior— it  follows  every 
ripple  of  the  body— makes  the 
going  easy  all  the  way. 

Go  today  to  one  of  the  Superior  serv. 
ice  stores  and  be  fitted  the  Superior 
Comfort  Way—  by  tape  measure,  not  by 
"guess  measure." 

Write  today  for  the  Superior  Under- 
wear Guide  containing  actual  samples 
of  Superior  underwear  fabrics.  The 
Superior  Underwear  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


There's  a  Superior  for  every  purpose,  person 
and  purse — prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $15. 


the  Government  than  the  commandeering 
of  the  steel  plants.  The  policy  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  substantial  reductions, 
in  giving  uniformity  to  prices,  and  in 
stabilizing  the  market.  The  control  was 
so  effective  that  in  looking  back  upon  the 
experience  the  only  regret  is  that  the  con- 
trol was  not  exercised  at  an  earlier  date. 

"Those  responsible  for  price-fixing  never 
formulated  fully  the  principles  underlying 
their  action,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  they 
were  guided  by  any  single  principle.  The 
attention  given  to  costs  of  production  in 
their  investigation  and  conferences,  how- 
ever, indicates  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  worked  and  some  of  the  determining 
considerations.  The  theory  of  price-fix- 
ing implied  in  their  regulations  was  that 
the  principles  of  a  competitive  market 
should  bo  applied  to  a  market  situation  in 
which  those  principles  no  longer  prevailed. 
The  faith  that  an  uncontrolled  market  will 
give  'fair  prices'  rests  on  the  belief  that 
competition  will  keep  prices  in  a  close  rela- 
tion to  costs  of  production.  When  the 
conditions  of  demand  are  such  as  to  destroy 
this  relation  between  prices  and  costs,  as 
they  were  during  the  war,  unfair  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits  result.  It  was  a 
matter  of  keeping  the  faith,  therefore,  to 
apply  to  prices  through  price-fixing  agen- 
cies the  same  principles  which  the  market 
would  have  worked  out  under  normal 
conditions." 

FOOD   COST  IN  FIFTY-NINE  CITIES 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  a  report  made  public 
in  Washington  on  September  20,  showed, 
among  other  things,  that  for  families 
Avhose  incomes  aggregated  from  SI, 200 
to  $1,500,  New  York  City  ranked  fourth 
in  the  high  cost  of  living  schedule  of 
ninety-one  selected  cities  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  A  family  with  the 
income  indicated  had  expended  during  the 
last  tweh'e  months  an  average  of  $584 
for  food.  The  average  for  all  the  families 
in  all  the  cities  listed  was  $511.  The 
median  amount  was  $505.  The  largest 
sum,  $624,  was  spent  in  Fall  River,  Mass., 
and  the  smallest,  $427,  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
FolloA\dng  are  the  figures  for  fiftj'-nine 
cities: 


Aw  Annual 

Exp.  for  Food 

Fall  River,  Mass $624 

Lawrencp,  Mass 602 

New  York  City 597 

Boston,  Mass J)9.3 

Huntsville,  Ala 564 

Meridian,  Miss 5f)4 

Manchester,  N.  H 564 

Newark,  N.  J 564 

New  Orleans,  La.  (White)  560 

Pittsburg,  Pa 559 

Philadelphia,  Pa 555 

Camden,  N.  J 555 

Houston      and      Etallas, 

Texas 553 

Baltimore,  Md.   (White)  550 

Scrantoii,  Pa 550 

Providence,  R.  1 547 

Westfield,  Mass 547 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 547 

Rutland,  Vt 547 

Richmond,  Va 545 

San  Francisco,  Cal 542 

Oakland,  Cal 542 

Baltimore,  Md.  (Colored)  540 

Charleston,  S.  C 634 

Syracuse.  N.  Y'' 534 

Kansas  City,  Kan 533 

Kansas  City,  Mo 533 

Atlanta,  Ga 532 

Virginia,  Minn 532 

Calumet,  Mich .■)32 


^11.  Annual 
Exp.  for  Food 
Cripple  Creek  and  Trini- 
dad, Col $530 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 529 

Birmingham,  Ala. 528 

Chicago,  111 528 

Denver,  Col 528 

Seattle,  Wash 528 

St.  Louis,  Mo 524 

East  St.  Louis,  111 524 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . .  ^  523 

Wichita,  Kan 523 

Portland,  Ore 521 

Bridgeport,  Conn 520 

Charlotte.  N.  C 520 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. . .  520 

Cleveland,  Ohio 519 

Columbus,  Ohio 516 

Detroit,  Mich 512 

Brazil,  Ind 511 

Danville,  111 511 

Dana,  111 511 

Everett,  Wash 511 

Astoria,  Ore 511 

Minneapolis,  Ind 510 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 508 

New   Orleans,  La.  (Col.)  504 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 494 

Memphis,  Tenn 486 

Minneapolis     and  j    St. 

Paul 481 

Savannah,  Ga 427 


That  Awful  Moment. — "  So  you  won  the 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  extreme  danger. 
Didn't  yoti  feel  shaky?" 

"  Not  until  T  lined  up  for  the  general 
to  pin  it  on  me." — Life. 


Choice  Cut. — "  Any  particular  choice  of 
cut?"  asked  the  butcher. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  customer,  "  I'd  like 
a  cut  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  i)rice." — • 
Bodon  Tra nscript. 
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The  Bond  Paper  of  Big  Business 


IN  the  selection  of  paper  for  let- 
terheads and  forms,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  big  business  is  a  shrewd 
buyer.  It  can  afford  to  experiment 
until  it  finds  exactly  the  best  "buy". 
Then,  following  the  principles  that 
have  made  big  business  successful, 
it  standardizes  on  this  final  choice. 

Such  is  the  story  back  of  the  se- 
lection of  Systems  Bond  by  many  a 
large  organization.  The  factors  that 
prompted  this  standardization  make 
Systems  fit  choice  for  any  organiza- 
tion or  individual  business  man. 

For  Systems  offers  a  body,  a  feel, 
a  crackle,  an  appearance,  that 
commend  it  wherever  it  is  used. 


Rag-content  and  loft-dried, it  stands 
up  in  the  mail  and  the  files.  Made  by 
an  organization  that  itself  performs 
every  step  in  the  manufacture,  from 
log-cutting  and  rag-selection  to  the 
final  drying,  Systems  is  ever  uniform. 
And  it  sells  at  a  business  man's  price. 


Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems  on  your 
next  order  of  forms  or  letterheads.  He 
can  also  obtain  for  you  a  free  copy  of 
our  book  "The  Modern  Manufacture 
of  Writing  Paper." 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a 
comprehensive  group  of  papers — a  grade 
for  every  Bond  and  Ledger  need — all 
produced  under  the  same  advantageous 
conditions— and  including  the  well 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcript,  Atlantic 
and  Manifest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

MiHs  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


The'Rag-conieniloJl-driedTaper  at  the  Reasonable  Price " 
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Swift's 

"Silverleaf "  Brand 
Pure  Lard 

The  making  of  pie  crust  is 
an  art.  But  skill  alone  can- 
not produce  that  tender, 
flaky,  melt -in -your -mouth 
texture.  You  must  have  the 
very  best  materials,  and 
that  means  lard,  the  best 
lard  you  can  buy. 

Deft  fingers,  cold  water,  and 
Swift's  "Silverleaf"  Brand 
Pure  Lard  are  the  trio  that 
can  always  be  relied  on  to 
produce  a  wonderful  pie. 

Swift's  "Silverleaf"  Brand 
Pure  Lard  is  packed  for  you 
in  three  convenient  sizes. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


tV^f        M~J^%f^^W  « 


"J       ---^j-^v^^. 
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Westclox 


MceiSTcneo     u.    ■■     ^atcnt    ofpici 


WHEN  you  wind  and  set 
Big  Ben  at  night,  you 
put  an  inexpensive  clock  on 
the  same  job  a  high-priced 
watch  held  down  all  day. 

The  responsibility  is  even 
greater!  Your  alarm  not  only 
must  keep  time  but  it  must 
call  you  on  time. 

Westclox  are  good  time- 
keepers and  alarms  combined. 


They're  handy,  dependable 
household  clocks.  More  than 
one  in  a  home  is  getting  to  be 
the  rule.  Several  clocks  save 
many  steps. 

We're  doing  our  best  to 
meet  the  big  demand  for 
Westclox.  But  we  must  keep 
a  close  eye  on  quality.  For 
it  was  quality  that  created  this 
demand. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A 
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THE 
SJeSEST  SHOE  VALUe 
OOttAR  FDR  DOaAR 
THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


"THE   SHOE   THAT  HOLDS   ITS  ^SHAPf* 

$5.00  ^g.oo  3j:oo  ig.oo  $g.oo  ^  $jq.oo 

You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.Douglas  shoes,the  best 
known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  1 06  W.L.Douglas  own  stores 
and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  bot< 
tom  guarantees  the  best  shoes 
in  sty  le,  comfort  and  service  that 
can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Dougleis  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  they  do  in  New  York. 


BOTS 

SHOES 
Best  In  the  World 
$1.00$1.50$&.00 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  By 
this  method  of  marketing  our  shoes,  W.  L..  Douglas  gives  the 
wearer  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  L,.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best 
shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  the  leaders 
everywhere.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
niade  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market  affords, 
%vith  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion 
centers ;  they  combine  quality,  style  and  comfort  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.L.Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoe- 
makers, under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced 
men,  all  working  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the 
best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CJiVTIOJf. — Insist  upon  having  W.  Z..  Douglas  shoes 
with    his   name    and    price  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  cannot  be  obtained  in  f^/  yV  /9  President 

your  vicinity,  order  direct  from  factory  by  mail,  M^A^\^~A-n-*  ,  nf^l  W.  L.  douglas  shoe  CO. 

Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.    Write  for  Illus-  f  **'<J'=f-re^'CMi''^f^        J-^ir^y^t^.  str«ti 
trated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail.  C^ 


xoi.  spare  aireet, 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


The  Modern 
Motor  Miss 

She  doesn't  muss  around  and  fuss 
around  in  the  dust  and  dirt  when 
a  tire  blows  out;  she  removes  the 
rim.  changes  the  tire  and  replaces 
it  without  rumpling  a  feather,  by 
using  the 

SIMPLEX 

RIM  REMOVER 

(Niswander'a   Patent) 

SIMPLEX  is  a  "little  giant"  that  grabs  a 
rim,  no  matter  what  kind,  and  lifts  it  off 
at  once;  and  that  replaces  it  just  as 
quickly  and  easily  when  the  tire  is 
changed.  You  can  "bank"  on  SIMPLEX. 
Fits  in  any  tool  box. 

Price  $3.50 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer  for  SIMPLEX. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  we  will  send  it 
direct  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  back  'f 
you  are  not  satisfied  after  ten-day  trial. 

Simplex  Steel  Stamping  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Think  What  An  Antiseptic  Shaving 

Cream  Means! 

DO  you  believe  it  is  possible  to  receive  infection 
from  shaving? 

Do  you  believe  that  other  men  have? 

Would  it  be  worth  anything  to  know  that  you  could 
easily  safeguard  yourself  against  any  such  possibility? 

Then  you  will  be  interested  in  Lysol  Shaving  Cream. 

In  thousands  of  homes,  as  you  doubtless  know,  it  is 
the  regular  sprinkling  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  in  places 
where  disease  germs  might  lurk  or  be  created  that  pro- 
duces perfect  sanitation  and  safeguards  the  health  of  the 
family.  Perhaps  your  family  is  being  protected  in  this 
intelligent  way.     Ask  your  wife. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  powerful  and  unfailing 
property  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  exterminate  disease 
germs,  or  prevent  their  existence,  has  made  logical  the 
creation  of  a  needed  ''safety"  shaving  cream. 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

Three  sizes;  35c,  50o,  $1.00 


<£m^ 


Antiseptic 
Shaving  Cream 


Without  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  antiseptic  ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  this  would  still  be  a  very  satisfactory  shav- 
ing cream.  Lathers  freely,  softens  the  beard  readily,  and  prepares 
the  skin  for  a  clean,  smooth  shave. 

With  the  necessary  proportion  of  those  antiseptic  ingredients 
the  shaving  cream  is  given  properties  possessed  by  no  other  shav- 
ing cream  —  antiseptic  properties  that  protect  you  from  the 
possibilities  of  infection. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  your  chances  of  receiving  infection 
through  shaving  are  small.  Perhaps  they  are.  But  why  take  any 
chance  when  you  can  just  as  easily  eliminate  danger? 

You  believe  that  germs  do  exist  and  spread  everywhere — even 
though  you  can't  see  them.  And,  just  as  Lysol  Disinfectant  elim- 
inates danger  and  assures  gfenuine  sanitation  in  the  home,  so  does 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream  eliminate  any  possibility  of  infection  from 
the  razor  blade,  from  any  possible  uncleanliness  of  the  strop,  or 
from  the  brush  or  hands  that  rub  in  the  lather. 

And  the  small  cuts  that  often  occur  during  a  quick  shave  are 
rendered  aseptic  immediately  by  this  wonderful  shaving  cream. 

Any  way  you  view  it,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream    is  the  safe,  hy- 
gienic and  logical  shaving  cream 
for  you  to  use.     It's  merely  com- 
mon-sense precaution. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  as  well 
as  other  Lysol  products,  is  sold  by 
all  druggists. 


SAMPLES  FREE 


A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  will 
be  mailed  to  anyone  asking  for  it.  Try  it 
at  home  or  when  traveling — you  will  like 
it  and  want  the  full-sized  tube.  Sample 
of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will  be  enclosed. 
Merely  fill  out  coupon,  clip  and  mail,  or 
send  a  post -card. 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 

In  tubes 

Not  just  another  shaving 
cream,  but  one  unlike  any 
other  because  of  its  anti- 
septic quality. 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

In  bottles.  25c,  50c,  and  $1 

A  25c  bottle  added  to  five 
gallons  of  water  makes  five 
gallons  of  powerful  disin- 
fectant. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 

2Sc  a  cake 

Does  all  that  a  good  soap 
should  do,  and  in  addi- 
tion is  antiseptic  and 
healing. 


Maker*  of  Ptbtco  Tooth  Pattm 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  Street,  New  York   City 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
LYSOL  SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL 
TOILET  SOAP. 
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Town. 
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The  Positive  Power  Stream 

Bosch  performance  in  the  steady,  hard  grind  against  the  continuous, 
maximum  resistance  developed  in  the  Farm  Tractor  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  Bosch  Ignition  Supremacy.  The  quality  of  the  Bosch 
reputation  is  built  on  fundamentally  correct  design,  scientific, 
painstaking  workmanship  and  the  highest  standards  of  material. 
Make  Bosch  Magneto  Ignition  responsible  for  the  dependability 
of  the  power  stream  in  your  Automobile,  Truck,  Tractor  or 
Motor  Boat.  The  nearest  dealer  can  fit  a  Bosch  Magneto  on 
your    engine    in    a    few    hours.       Be    sure  —  Specify    Bosch. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO   CORPORATION 

Main  Offic'^  and  Works:  Sprmgfield.  MaiS.    Branches:  Now  York.  Chico-go,  Deiroir,  S.^n  Fi.\nci^co    Service  Slalions  in  moie  than  200  citits 

AMEKICA'S      SUPREME      IGNITION      SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  ■  AIRPLANES  ■  MOTOR  CARS  ■  MOTOR  BOATS  ■  MOTORCYCLES  •  CAS  ENGINES 
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CLEVELAND  SIX 

The  Distinctive  Car  of  the  Year 

In  'hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  from  coast  to  coast,  crowds — literally 
crowds— have  viewed  the  new  (Cleveland  Six,  admired  it  and  proclaimed  it  the 
distinctive  car  of  the  year  in  Motordom,  a  car  certain  to  dominate  its  field. 


Dealers  drove  their  sample  cars  from  the 
factory,  hundreds  of  them,  across  any  and 
everj^  kind  of  roads  and  lonj^:  distaiices,  and 
in  every  letter  and  wire  reporting  those  trips 
there  was  a  ringing  nt)te  of  delight,  exulta- 
tion and  satisfacticm.  The  Cleveland  Six 
was  ever3'thing  and  more  than  they  had 
expected.  And,  knowing  the  men  responsi- 
ble for  it  and  building  it,  they  had  expected 
much. 

The    Cleveland   Six   brings  the    same    report 
from  those  buvers  who  have  been   fortunate 


enough  to  secure  early  deliveries.  The}?^  write 
of  its  power  which  takes  the  loaded  car  flying 
over  hills.  They  write  of  its  flexibility,  how 
quickly  it  steps  out  to  speed.  And  they  write 
of  its  comfort.  Many  say  it  is  the  easiest 
riding  car  they  have  ever  sat  in.  All  praise 
the  beauty  of  the  car,  its  graceful,  dignified 
lines  and  the  excellence  of  its  finish. 

The  Cleveland  Six  touring  car,  seating  five, 
and  the  roadster,  seating  three,  are  upholstered 
in  the  best  qualit}''  lieavy  hand-buffed  leather 
and  all  equipment  and  fittings  are  of  like  char- 
acter. The  price  is  only  $1 385,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


.1    leading    automobile    dhtribitlin\i    Jiouse    in    every    principal   city  is    now   slioivin;^   the 
Cleveland  Six.     You  will  feel  rewarded  for  seeing  the  car  and  finding  out  all  about  it  al  once. 

Models   and  Prices 


r  ounng  Car  (Five  Passengers)  C1385 
Sedan  (Five  Passcnsicrs) 


Roadster  (Three  Passenjicrs)  SISHS 
Coupe  (Four  Passciiirersl 


Cleveland  Automobile  Go. 


CLEVELAND 


(^Ileveland,  Ohio 
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For  doors 
of  all  kinds 
weights 
arid 


SPRINGS 
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Sizes 
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"iridLi^, 


Nej"""":""w- 


^    Never  leak 
Easy  to  attach 
Easy  to  adjust 
Right  hand  and 
left  hand  with- 
out change 


Send  for  our  Door 
Check-^Book— 
f'The  Guide  to 
Quiet  Door?" 
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P.  &  F.  CORBlN 

the  American  Hard-xvare  Corporation  Siucesior 
NEW  BRITAIN,   CONN. 
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When  time  saving 
is  vital  need 


IN  the  several  lines  of  business 
in  which  vastly  increased 
construction  activity  is  indi- 
cated, motor  trucks  are  of  vital 
necessity.  In  these  lines  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  have  made  won- 
derful records.  Ask  us  for 
specific  data  on  their  perform- 
ance in  contracting  and  con- 
struction work  where  time 
saving  and  dependability  are 
the  essentials  of  successful   use. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 

MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y- 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


Immediate 
Deliveries 
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More  wear 
More  style 
Lower  cost 

^  OOD  clothes  ought  to  give 
^^  you  those  three  things; 
ours  do,  All'wool  wears 
longer— lowers  your  clothes* 
cost  per  day.  The  style  is  so 
good  you'd  buy  them,  for 
that  alone. 

Hart  Schafftier  &  Marx 
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A  MGAZINE  ISSUED  WITHOUT  TYPESETTERS  ~  As  our  compositors  and  the  compositors  employed  in  mny  other  officos  In 
New  York  are  taking  a  "vacation"  in  direct  defiance  of  the  orders  of  their  own  union  chiefs  to  return  to  work,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  issue  this  nxomter  of  THE  DIGEST  without  their  assistance.  The  anomalous  printing  situation  in 
New  York  was  explained  in  our  issue  of  October  Utb.  How  this  number  was  Issued  without  compositors  will  bo  readily 
understood  by  those  familiar  with  modern  typographical  practise.  To  others  it  will  be  an  interesting  puzzle  which 
we  will  not  spoil  as  yet  by  explanation.   Tliere  is  one  phase  of  the  experiment>  however,  that  is  significant.  As 
stern  necessity  is  oftentimes  the  mother  of  invention,  It  is  possible  in  this  age  of  marvels  that  the  whole  future 
of  magazine  publication  may  be  revolutionized  by  the  elimination  of  what  has  hitherto  been  its  costliest  oporntion 
--  the  typesetting.  The  present  departure  will,  at  least,  furnish  a  basis  for  many  other  experiments  to  this  end. 
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TOPICS-OF'THE-  DAY 


MOB-RULE  AS  A  NATIONAL  MENACE 


MOST  AKERICANS  ADMIT  THAT  THEY  SHARE  with  the  Germans 
the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  qualities  that  go  with  the  nam© 
of  "Hun"?  Yes,  declares  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  "as 
city  after  city  adds  to  our  shame,"  Omaha  following  Washing- 
ton and  Chicago  and  Boston  and  Knoxville,  as  race  rioting 
and  lynching  aro  reported  from  country  districts  in  Georgia 
and  Arkansas,  "vrs  must  realise  and  admit  that  the  unthink- 
able, the  unendurable,  has  actually  ccme  to  passo"  The 
Rochester  editor  sees  us  living  in  "an  atavistic  period,  a 
throwback  to  the  days  when  it  w«is  all  a  part  of  the  day's 
work  to  kill  an  offending  neighbor."  "Are  Americans  be- 
coming a  lawless  people?"  asks  the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer. • 
In  Omaha  the  city  was  placed  under  icartial  law  after  a  mob 
had  lynched  an  offending  negro,  had  nearly  killed  the  Mayor, 
had  burnt  a  splendid  now  court  house  with  most  of  its, 
•records  and  had  caused  a  goneraL  paralysis  of  business. 
"Think-  of  all  this  happening  within  24  hours"»  says  an  Iowa 
editor, "not  in  the  Balkans,  not  in  Turkey,  not  in  Russia, 
but  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  over  which  waves  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  representing  the  free  democracy  of  America." 
Nor  is  this  mob  rule  confined  to  large  cities  which  are 
bound  to  have  "a  disorderly  element  of  considerable  number 
if  small  proportionV,  as  the  Cleveland  Hews  remarks,  for 
the  tiny  hamlet  of  Elaine  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  State 
of  Arkancas  "has  produced  a  brief  reign  of  anarchy  as 
serious  as  those  disgracing  some  of  the  nation's  principal 
cities."  Evidently,  the  Ohio  daily  concludes,  "-there  is  no 
special  danger  in  numbers,  no  particular  safety  in  little- 
ness." All  those  riots,  we  are  told,  aro  proving  that  in 
this  country  the  inclination  is  "stronger  now  than  ever  to 
resort  to  methods  outside  the  law."  The  El  Paso  Times  is 
but  one  of  many  papers  which  can  see  no  solution  to  the 
problem;  "multiplied  denunciations  of  mob  violence  by  every 
agency  of  respectability  and  deoeniy  in  Amorloa  have  resulted 
only  in  multiplied  lynchings  and  riots."  Tho  Times  sees 
things  "getting  worse  instead  of  better",  "despite  all  that 
churches,  schools  and  nev-spapers  can  do."  The  negro,  we  are 
told,  is  hero  to  stay,  and  in  increasing  numbers;"  every 
time  he  is  made  the  victim  of  mob  violence  our  civilization 
is  by  30  much  weakened;  and  yet  we  keep  on  lynching  him." 
In  these  "orgies  of  lawlessness"  which  have  disgraced  sir 
of  our  great  cities,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  sees  the  break- 
down of  society  "under  high  tension  following  the  war 
period."  The  Pittsburgh  Sun  thinks  we  have  a  "case  of 
nerves"  caused  by  the  war,  the  disorder  in  Europe,  and  the 
delay  in  concluding  peace.  It  may  be  a  "passing  phase"  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  "danger  to  the  future  of  the  Republic 
and  free  institutions."  Why,  tho  St.  Louis  Star  asks,  is 
this  mob  spirit  so  manifest?  Some  answer,  it  says,  "must 
be  found  before  the  mob  becomes  a  greater  menace  to  America 
than  German  militarism  was  to  Europe." 

So  we  find  editors  and  representatives  of  both  irtiit©  and 
colored  races  strongly  supporting  the  resolution  of  Senator 


Cxirtis  (Rep.  Kans.)  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of,  and  remedies  for,  the  race  riots  and  lynchings 
which  luivQ  been  talcing  place  throughout  our  land.  A  brief 
prepared  for  the  use  of  Senatorial  investigators  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
roninds  us  that  since  the  beginning  cf  the  year  there  have 
been  39  racial  clashes  in  this  country,  while  in  the  same 
period  there  have  been  more  than  50  l^Tiohings,  all  but  four 
of  the  victims  being  negroes,  of  7;hom  ten  were  burned  at  the 
stales.  In  1918,  63  negroes  and  four  white  men  wore  lynched 
and  no  one  was  ever  convicted  for  triiing  part  in  these  per- 
formances. In  tho  years  1889-1918,  2,472  colored  men  and  50 
colored  women,  690  white  men  and  11  white  women  were 
lynched.  In  tho  Washington  riots  of  lant  July  six  persons 
were  killed  and  hundreds  hurt.  In  the  Chicago  riots  a  few 
days  later  38  persons  met  their  death.  The  more  recent 
Omaha  riot  caused  three  deaths.  Less  sensational  race  riots 
are  held  responsible  for  a  score  of  killings. 

No  editor  dares  predict  that  a  new  race  riot  will  not 
break  out  any  day  in  any  community^  large  or  small,  in 
North,  South,  East,  or  West.  Editors  who  are  awake  to  the 
situation  generally  make  two  dsmands,  first,  that  means  be 
employed  to  assert  the  supremace  of  la"flr  over  "jungle  rule", 
end  second,  that  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  trouble  be 
sought  emd  a  permanent  remedy  found.  "No  party  of  lynchers 
has  ever  been  brought  to  justice.  That  might  be  tried," 
suggests  the  New  York  Globe.  "Mob  law  and  especially  mob 
leadership  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  lesson  to  be  remembered 
in  this  country,"  asserts  the  Topeka  Capital.  The  Duluth 
Herald,  which  regrets  to  see  mob  rule  growing  more  menacing 
dailyT"  declares  that: 

"There  will  be  mobs  and  mob  outbreaks  until  some  day 
there  is  a  legal  wholesale  hanging  of  men  who  have  sur- 
rendered tiioir  will  to  the  mob  spirit  and  let  it  make 
beasts  of  them.  Aid  unless  America  wants  to  see  every 
petty  grievance  handled  by  Judge  Lynch,  it  will  start  that 
hanging  bee  very  soon." 

The  police  and  civic  authorities,  as  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  notes,  "are  always  reluctant  to  resort  to 
drastic  methods  to  quell  mobs.  There  is  always  the  hope 
that  moral  suasion  and  such  comparatively  harmless  force  as 
is  wielded  by  the  policemen's  baton  will  ^erve  a  dicpersing 
purpose.  The  police  shoot  high,"  The  Pacific  coast  paper 
is,  hoTfever,  iivclined  to  think  that  "the  natural  reaction 
to  the  Omaha  outrage  will  be  a  tendency  to  shoot  first  and 
inquire  afterwards,  and  one  or  two  instances  of  that  kind 
will  dampen  mob  enthusiasm,"  and  the  editor  of  Tlie  Kows- 
Herald  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  speaks  for  many  of  his  brothers  of 
the  press  when  he  says: 

"The  suitable  answer  to  a  mob,  at  tho  earliest  moment 
when  its  activities  become  threatening  to  tho  public  peace, 
end  the  only  suitable  answer  is  bullets;   from  rifles  and 


machine  guns  if  these  are  available,  fron  police  revolvers, 
in  default  of  anything  more  effective.   And,  in  caeee  like 
this,  with  the  background  of  national  outbreaks,  the  fire 
must  be  effective,  to  kill  and  not  to  frighten,  and  sus- 
tained 60  long  as  necessary. 

"In  the  prejent  condition  of  affairs,  calling  for  troops 
is  only  a. confession  of  cowardice  and  an  admission  of  the 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  civil  government.   The  lawless 
element  of  the  American  people  needs  to  learn  that  civil 
government  is  not  a  weak,  helpless  thing  to  be  defied  at 
will,   tlobs  need  to  learn  that  tlie  police  will  fight;  that 
the  coiamand  of  a  sheriff  or  a  mayor  is  backed  by  a  power 
that  must  be  feared.   A  hundred  rioters  piled  dead  in 
front  of  the  Omaha  courthouse  would  have  been  an  object 
lesson  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  wickedness  and 
danger  of  lesistance  to  law,  the  most  valuable  that  could 
have  been  given. 

"Something  of  that  sort  must  come  before  this  epidemic 
of  lawlessness  will  be  checked.   In  some  city,  the  law- 
breakers must  meet  real  courage  and  determination,  city 
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THE  raSSIOKARY'S  SONS 
•IfcCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune* 

officials  who  know  what  duty  is  and  will  do  their  duty 
and  policemen  who  will  obey  the  law  and  their  oaths  of 
service  and  fight...... 

"Would  to  God  that  the  next  time  a  mob  rises  iH  any 
/•jneric&n  city  they  might  meet  courage  and  determination 
that  would  msike  the  streets  run  red  with  lawless  blood." 

But  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal ,  in  the  same 
state  with  Omaha,  is  convinced  that  "a  municipality  can- 
not handle  its  own  mobs;  the  state  must  intervene  here," 
Senator  Curtis,  in  calling  for  an  investigation  of  race 
riots,  declared:  "the  states  have  proved  themselves  xinable 
or  unwilling  to  stop  lynching."  The  Syracuse  Post  Standard 
agrees  with  him  that  "the  rule  of  the  mob  which  seeking  out 
one  victim  for  the  halter  or  the  stake  riuis  red-handed  to 
'burn  and  beat  and  kill  will  be  overthrown  only  by  national 
'action."   And  in  the  South  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
after  remarking  as  do  a  «core  of  papers  North  and  South 
that  the  riots  in  Chicago  and  Omaha  have  proved  that  our 
race  problem  has  no  geography,  says  emphatically: 

"Surely,  in  the  face  of  the  recent  assaults  upon  the 
law  and  the  courts,  from  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  down 
to  this  orgy  of  fire  and  blood  in  Omaha,  the  time  has  come 
■v/hen  it  is  inctmibent  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  jurisdiction  and  set  its  hand  to  the  task  of  stamps 
ing  out  the  spirit  of  outlawry  with  which  the  state  and 
local  authorities  have  manifested  their  inability  to  con» 
tend  I" 

With  these  editors  representing  the  white  majority  in 
both  Sorth  and  South,  the  Chicago  Def?ender,  speaking  for 


the  colored  people  of  that  troubled  city,  is  in  hearty 
agreement  on  this  particular  point.  It  asserts  flatly 
that  "an  act  of  Congress  making  mob  violence  a  federal  of- 
fense is  the  only  solution  to  this  problem."  The  Houston 
Post  calls  for  a  great  national  campaign  against  lynching 
and  mob  rule.  Says  this  Texas  paper: 

"Beginning  at  Washington  and  down  through  the  States, 
counties  and  municipalities,  there  is  needed  a  tightening 
of  the  powers  of  public  authority.  It  is  Imperative  to 
impress  upon  the  men  who  are  boldly  defying  the  law  that 
they  can  not  remain  in  the  country  and  defy  public  author- 
ity. Ho  matter  who  they  are  or  what  they  are  they  must 
understand  that  they  are  not  to  defy  the  law. 

"Omaha's  disgraceful  orgy  of  riot  and  murder  ought  to 
summon  immediately  the  conscience  and  purpose  of  America 
to  deal  with  the  peril  that  besets  civilieation  upon  every 
side. 

"K  need  te,  the  lines  of  party  can  be  utterly  erased 
until  a  virile  and  irresistible  Americanism  shall  throttle 
the  forces  of  pillage  and  anarchy,  who  become  bolder  and 
bolder  as  they  are  permitted  to  escape  the  penalties  with 
which  their  treachery  and  brutality  should  be  pxuiished." 

In  the  very  universality  of  the  race  problem  the  New 
"York  Tribune  sees  hope  for  its  solution.   We  oan  attack 
it  with  a  united  front  and  "if  the  country  can  forget  its 
past  disputes,  its  racial  reactions,  based  on  sectional- 
ism— of  fear  and  prejudice  on  the  one  side,  of  pious  ig- 
norance on  the  other— is  it  not  possible  that  a  healing 
and  progressive  future  may  be  mapped  out?"   To  the  task 
of  ''Quelling  the  Beast"  must  be  "mustered  the  best  thought" 
of  both  the  white  and  the  colored  race,  declares  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  which  continues: 

"The  negroes  are  cursed  today  by  a  tribe  of  scribblers 
whose  screeds  serve  only  to  breed  racial  prejudice  and  re- 
sentment among  whites  as  well  as  among  blacks.  The  first 
business  of  the  negro  who  would  put  an  end  to  lynchings  is 
to  quell  the  beast  in  the  individuals  of  his  own  race,  to 
prevent  bestiality  where  possible,  to  help  detect  and  pun- 
ish beasts  when  the  acts  of  beasts  are  committed. 

"The  first  business  of  the  white  is  to  see  that  the 
machinery  of  cold  justice  moves  quickly  to  its  task  on 
each  occasion,  and  that  the  mob  is  given  neither  excuse  nor 
pardon." 

The  St,  Joseph  News-Press,  in  the  border  state  of 
Missouri,  thinks  that  race  prejudice  has  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  these  race  riots  in  the  North,  that  the 
mobs  are  made  up  largely  of  young  hoodlums  whose  "primitive 
instincts  assert  themselves,  and  smelling  blood  and  smoke, 
they  lash  themselves  into  a  berserker  rage  and  run  amuck. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Missouri  paper: 

"Probably  the  best  mob  preventive  is  not  to  breed  the 
material  of  which  mobs  are  made.   The  child  who  is  now 
running  the  streets,  playing  hookey  from  school,  keeping 
irregular  hoiurs  with  questionable  companions,  is  the 
potential  rioter,  lyncher  and  firebrand  of  ten  years  hence. 
It  isn't  the  child's  fault.   The  fault  is  first  with  the 
parents,  and  after  that  with  the  community.   And  the  aver- 
age community  has  neglected  this  very  important  problem. 
It  has  lived,  legislated  and  administered  for  the  present 
generation,  forgetful  of  the  generation  that  is  to  come. 
And  some  communities  are  paying  a  high  price  for  their  neg- 
lect." 

But  editors  generally  look  upon  the  mob  menace  as  a  race 
problem,  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  declares  that  all 
observers  agree  that  "out  of  the  war  has  come  a  new  negro 
problem,"  The  negro  has.  fought  side  by  side  with  the  white 
man  and  has  been  recognized  as  an  equal  by  the  French;  he 
has  become  accustomed  to  ottos   and  acquired  a  new  self-re- 
spect. At  the  same  time  the  war  has  brought  new  indtistrial 
contacts  between  white  and  colored  workers.  The  writer  in 
The  Times  estimates  that  "during  the  war  period  500,000 
negro  workers  migrate  from  the  South  to  the  North.  In 
whatever  Northern  city  they  have  settled  in  numbers  there 
is  the  menace  of  a  racial  clash."   At  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  ti.o 
character  of  negro  leadership.   The  conservative  leaders 
of  the  Booker  Washington  type  are  dying  out  and  leaders  of 
a  more  militant  type  gain  more  headway  every  week.  There 
are  two  classes  of  these  new  leaders,  we  are  told: 

"One  consists  of  radicals  and  revolutionaries.  They 
are  spreading  Bolshevist  propagsmda.  It  is  reported  that 
they  are  winning  many  recruits  among  the  colored  race, 
vnxen  ttie  Ignorance  that  exists  among  negroes  in  oany  8eo» 


tions  6f  the  country  is  taken  into  consideration  the  danger 
of  inflaming  thenl  by  revolutionary  doctrine  may  apprehended* 
It  is  held  that  there  is  no  element  in  this  covmtry  so 
euBceptible  to  organized  propaganda  of  this  kind  as  the  less 
informed  class  of  neeroes. 

"The  other  class  of  militant  leaders  confine  their 
agitation  to  a  fight  against  all  forms  of  color  diecrimina- 
tioni  They  are  for  a  program  of  uncompromising  protest, 
'to  fight  and  to  continue  to  fight  for  citizenship  rights 
and  full  democratic  privileges.' 

"W,  E.  B,  Du  Bois,  a  foremost  loador  in  this  class  of 
militants,  says  in  the  leading  editorial  in  the  current 
issue  of  his  magazine.  The  Crisis: 

"  *17e  have  cast  off  on  the  voyage  •which  will  lead  to 
freedom  or  to  death.  For  three  centuries  we  have  buffered 
and  cowered.  No  race  over  gave  passive  submission  to  evil 
longer,  more  piteous  trial.  Today  hq  raise  the  terrible 
weapon  of  self-defense,  TJhen  the  rnwderer  comes,  he  shall 
no  longer  strike  us  in  the  back.  TOion  the  .armed  lynchers 
gather,  we  too  mast  gather  armed,  Mien  the  mobs  moves,  we 
propos'©  to  meet  it  with  bricks  and  clubs  and  guns,'  " 

William  Monroe  Trotter,  Secretary  of  the  National  Equal 
Rights  League,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  few  weeks  ago:  "we  are  a  peace-loving  people,  but  the 
oppression  to  which  negroes  in  America  are  subjected  is 
such  that  xinless  national  and  state  governments  provide 
guaremtees  against  its  continuance,  there  can  bo  no  assvar- 
ance  that  our  beloved  country  will  continue  to  be  the  land 
of  peace,  secure  from  violence  and  insurrection."   "The 
black  man  has  given  notice,"  said  a  New  York  negro  on  the 
same  occasion,  "that  what  he  has  suffered  in  the  pest  will 
not  be  endured  in  the  future.   He  means  business  now. 
There  can  be  no  compromise," 

In  an  article  in  Reconstruction,  Mr,  Charles  Edward 
Russell  carefully  discusses  this  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  which  he  believes  must  be  understood 
as  having  a  very  definite  bearing  on  past  and  future  riots. 
To  quQte  Mr,  Russell: 

"The  negro  did  not  run  in  Chicago  nor  in  Washington  and 
in  my  judgment  he  is  not  going  to  r\in  anywhere.  And  the 
reason  is  that  he  has  found  himself.   He  knows  now  that 
he  is  a  nan.   That  makes  the  difference." 

Conservative  negroes  like  the  editor  of  the  Mobil© 
Forum  call  upon  their  fellow  blacks  "to  use  the  same 
patience  so  constantly  practiced  dxiring  the  last  half 
century  with  the  utmost  care,  not  without  dignity  but 
with  great  diplomacy  and  a  regard  for  the  tense  feeling 
between  the  two  races,"  Aa  he  advises: 

"Diplomacy  of  the  greatest  and  most  careful  kind,  must 
be  practiced  for  a  season.  No  race  man  must  allow  himself 
to  believe  that  every  incident  and  difference  between  a 
white  and  black  man  is  a  signal  for  an  outbreak.  Rather 
seek  to  make  our  attitude  understood  and  by  insisting  that 
a  contention  and  a  demand  for  our  rights  does  not  mean  phy- 
sical resistance,  riot,  or  war  between  the  races." 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Planet  Calls  for  "a 
union  of  the  better  class  of  white  people  and  the  better 
class  of  colored  people  in  every  community  to  the  end  that 
the  law  abiding  and  law  enforcing  elements  may  engage  in 
one  common  crusade  against  both  of  these  elements  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  prsvious  conditions  of  servitude." 
The  optimistic  editor  of  another  Afro-American  paper.  The 
Cleveland  Advocate,  contends  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  meet 
violence  with  violence  since"as  the  days  go  on  our  friends, 
over  the  other  side,  are  becoming  more  numerous.  Editorials 
in  all  the  leading  dailies  decry  for  us  the  injustices,  and 
these  added  to  our  "mighty  ^otests,  shall  cause  the  in- 
fluences that  are  against  us  to  totter  and  fall," 

And  spetiking  for  the  white  people  of  the  South,  particu- 
larly of  Kentucky,  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  8ee3"no 
indications  of  inability  of  the  two,  races  to  get  along 
peaceably,  each  the  servant  of  the  other,  in  a  broader 
sense  of  the  term."  Surely,  it  says,  "there  is  not  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  either  color,  any  feeling  to-day  which  can 
be  termed  'intense'."  In  support  of  such  statements,  taver- 
al  newspapers  call  attention  to  the  platfonn  proposed  by  38 
negro  educators  of  North  Caroliha  which  declares  against 
"social  eqxiality"  between  the  races,  against  lynching,  and 
in  favor  of  "patriotic  negroes  everywhere"  uniting  "irith 
patriotic  white  men  to  protect  women  of  both  races  and  re- 
move this  terror  that  hangs  over  the  South."  The  same 
platform  declares  that  "wherever  injustice  appears  there 
is  entirely  too  much  said  by  self  appointed  leaders.. • 
about  an.  appeal  to  force." 


It  might  be  noted  here  that  both  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  such  negro 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Defender  deny  as  preposterous  the 
charges  that  negroes  are  "being  drawn  into  an  affiliation 
with  anarchists,  I.  W,  W.s  and  those  who  wave  the  red 
flag,"   The  Defender  asserts  that  no  people  in  this 
coimtry  "hold  tjie  Bolsheviki  movement  more  in  contempt 
than  do  we."    Tvhatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  tho 
I.W.W.  activities  among  the  negroes,  the  Springfield 
Union  cannot  help  thinking  that  "back  of  it  all,  is  the 
feeling  of  resentment  or  hatred  born  of  long  years  of 
abuse  at  the  hands  cf  negro-baiting  trfiite  Southerners  and 
the  more  recent  anti-negro  demonstrations  in  some  North- 
ern cities,  the  natural  consequences  of  which  woiild  be  to 
make  the  unthinking  as  well  as  the  vicious  negro  an  easy 
victim  of  Bolshevistic  propaganda."   Similar  statements 
appear  in  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  and  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker Press,  and  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  we  read : 

"The  race  conflict  which  is  growing  might  die  out  or 
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be  greatly  reduced  if  recognized  leaders  of  the  South  in 
positions  of  responsibility  would  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order  and  justice.   It  may  be  the  riff- 
raff that  engages  in  lynchings,  that  does  the  actual  tor- 
turing and  killing  of  the  luckless  blacks;  but  it  is  men 
high  p/t^aced  Tiho  commend  their  deeds  and  encoturage  them 
to  renewed  lawlessness.   Thus,  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi 
referring  to  the  Omaha  outbreak,  declared  that  race  was 
greater  than  law  and  that  he  could  not  stop  to  arbitrate 
crime,  isiiere  a  woman  was  the  victim." 

Senator  John  Sharp  "iTilliams's  exact  words  in  his 
Senate  speech  of  September  29,  as  reported  in  The 
Congressional  Record,  were : 

"I  go  as  far  in  the  pathways  of  peace  as  any  man  who  was 
ever  bom.  I  am  willing  to  arbitrate  nearly  eveiything  in 
this  world,  except  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  atten^jt  to 
outrage  a  white  woman  by  any  man,  whether  white,  black,  or 
red.  I  surrender  him  at  once  as  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  law,  to  the  first  crowd  that  can  get  to  him.  I  believe 
in  law.  I  believe  in  law  and  order.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  taking  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 
But  I  believe  that  there  are  now  and  then  provocation  and 
excuse  enough  for  it... 

"Not  only  is  blood  thicker  than  water,  but  race  is  great- 
er than  law,  now  and  then;  and  if  race  be  not  greater  than 
law,  about  which  there  might  b©  a  dispute,  the  protection  of 
a  woman  transcends  all  law  of  every  description,  human  or 
divine." 


IS  GARY  FIGHTING  ^UNIONISM  ? 

Two  earlier  articles  have  discussed  the  avovfed  and  the 
alleged  motives  of  labor  in  the  steel  strike,  and  Judge 
Gary's  explanation  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  stand.  Later 
press  comment  reveals  an  impression  in  several  quarters 
that  the  Judge's  uncompromising  stand  for  the  "open  shop" 
marks  an  equally  uncompromising  opposition  to  union  labor. 
His  two-days  '  testimony  before  the  Senate  investigating 
committee,  avers  the  Springfield  Republican,  "puts  beyond 
dispute  his  opposition  to  unionism  both  in  principle  and 
practice;"  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  is  convinced  by  the 
same  evidence  th&t  "the  reason  he  refused  to  confer  with 
the  organized  labor  men  was  because  he  is  opposed  to  or- 
ganized labor."  In  the  course  of  this  testimony  he  said: 

"The  fundamental  issue;. as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  question 
of  an  open  shop  or  a  closed  shop.   The  question  of  allo\Ting 
a  man  to  work  where  he  pleases,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  un- 
ion or  not,  and  the  right  of  the  employer  to  employ  a  man 
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in  his  shop,  whether  the  man  is  a  union  man  or  not.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  well  known  all  over  the  world  and  is  the 
opinion  of  a  Isfrge  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  thai 
the  open  shop  is  essential  to  progress  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  closed  shop  means  less  production,  less  work, 
higher  costs.  I  think,  when  you  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living,  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  consider  with  it  than  that  manufactxiring  estab- 
lishments shall  be  allowed  to  operate  unrestricted  by  labor 
unions  or  anybody  else,  depending  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
laborers,  the  workmen  themselves  who,  of  course,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  treatment  they  receive,  including  wage  rates 
and  working  and  living  conditions. 

"if  the  industries  of  this  coxmtry  or  any  other  were 
controlled  by  union  labor,  as  it  would  be  if  these  gentle- 
men were  3ucces3ful,it  would  mean  decay,  less  production, 
higher  cost,  and  this  country  could  not  succeed  in  its  con- 
test with  other  countries  for  the  vforld's  business." 

"Unionism,"  be  declared,  "is  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
employer  or  the  employee  either."  _  Discussing  his  attitude 
the  Springfield  Republican  says: 

,   "Mr.  Gary  concedes  that  under  tlie  law  worloncn  have  the 
right  to  form  unions,  but  the_  only  union  which  he  will 
tolerate  or  recognize  is  the  company  union,'  which  is 
simply  an  organization  of  the  company's  own  employes,  with 
no  affiliation  whatever  with  a  larger  outside  organization. 
He  concedes  that  his  employes  may  bargain  collectively,  but 
they  shall  have  no  spokesmen  of  their  own  choosing  who  are 
n'ot  also  his  employes  and  therefore  subject_to  discharge  by 


his  corporation.  But  that  is  not  trade  xmionism~a8  it  has 
developed  in  the  past  hnlf-century.  iJSr.   Gary  was  perfect- 
ly consistent  with  his  principles  in  refusing  to  answer  a 
letter  from  Kir.  Gompors;  for  I'r.   Gompers  Is  not  one  of  his 
employes.  He  was  perfectly  consistent  again  in  refusing  to 
meet  Vx,   Fitzpatriok  in  his  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
a  certain  number  of  steel  workers;  for  Mr.  Fitzpfitriok  is 
not  one  of  his  employes.   But  why  shouldn't  employes  be 
privileged  to  have  a  spokesman  from  'outside,'  in  view  of 
,the  fact  that  I,Ir.  Gary's  corporation  is  privileged  to  hire 
oattalions  of  lawyers  to  serve  as  its  spokesnien  wlienever 
and  wherever  their  services  may  be  needed? 
I   "Mr.  Gary  insists  that  in  refusing  to  see  the  spokesman 
of  50  per  cent,  of  his  employes  he  would  be  fighting  for 
the  open  shop  as  against  the  closed  shop.   But  isn't  it 
an  open  shop  when  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  employes  are 
unionized?  He  can  hardly  expect  to  be  accepted  simply  as 
an  open  shop  champion  when  he  is  manifestly  against  union- 
ism in  principle,  according  to  his  own  declarations.  How 
can  one  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Ur.  Gary  stands 
for  a  system  of  naked  industrial  autocracy  such  as  existed 
in  the  most  advanced  countries  down  to  40  or  50  years  ago? 
If  his  views  had  prevailed  throughout  the  past  half-century, 
virtually  every  benefit  that  has  been  won  in  that  period  for 
wage-earners  as  an  economic  class  by  militant  trade  unionism 
would  have  been  lost. 

'In  concluding  that  Ur.   Gary  is  an  extreme  reactionary, 
it  is  necessary  to  affirm  also  that  there  are  grave  exoesses 
chargeable  to  organized  labor.   There  is  undoubtedly  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  developing  on  the  part  of  unionism  in  some 
quarters  to  grasp  simply  for  power,  for  supreme  control;  and 
in  this  struggle  the  best  interests  of  society  may  be  sacri- 
ficed unless  its  leadership  is  tempered  with  sane  conservat- 
ism.  Yet  such  a  position  as  Mr.  Gary  takes  pours  fuel  on 
the  fires  of  radicalism  and  really  weakens  the  forces  of 
sane  conversatism  because  it  is  now  impossible  to  go  baok  to 
1850  for  the  principles  on  which  the  modern  industrial  sys- 
tem shall  be  based." 

Commenting  on  Judge  Gary's  statement  that  his  corpora- 
tion was  backing  a  "moral  principle"  that  could  not  be  ar- 
bitrated, tlie  New  Republic  says: 

"Mr.  Gary,  of  course,  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  ad- 
vertised defense  of  his  position  is  a  fraud.  Every  person 
who  remembers  anything  about  the  history  of  the  steel  cor- 
poration's labor  policy  knows  it  is  a  fraud.  No  unionism, 
no  collective  bargaining  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  permit- 
ted in  the  industry.  The  corporation  began  destroying  every 
vestige  of  unionism  when  Lenin  was  a  boy.  Never  for  an 
instant  has  it  deviated  from  a  policy  of  blood  and  iron  at 
the  first  hint  of  labor  organization.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  European  upheaval  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  steel  corporation  stands  where 
it  has  always  stood.   It  is  pursuing  a  policy  adopted  de- 
cades before  Bolshevism  was  ever  heard  of.   Its  line  to-day 
has  no  relation  to  any  follies  that  William  Z.  Foster 
enunciated  years  ago.  For  Mr.  Gary  there  are  no  distinc- 
tion between  Gompers  and  Foster,  between  Fitzpatrick  and 
Haywood,  between  the  late  John  Mitchell  and  the  reddest 
rebel.  There  are  no  distinctions  between  the  A.  F.  of  L, 
and  the  I.  W.  71,,   no  distinction  between  craft  and  indust- 
rial unionism,  no  distinction  between  conservative  emd 
radical  labor  leaders.  Anything  that  suggests  collective 
bargaining  he  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  This  is  his 
'principle';  he  has  never  had  any  other;  he  has  none  now, 

"He  will  dress  it  up,  of  course,  to  suit  the  fashions 
of  the  moment.   He  will  call  it  a  fight  against  Bolshe- 
vism if  that  happens  to  be  a  good  excuse,  though  there 
is  no  greater  maker  of  Bolshevists  in  all  America  than  he 
himself.   He  will  call  it  a  fight  between  American  and 
alien  labor,  if  a  mean  chauvinism  happens  to  be  popular, 
though  no  one  has  surpassed  him  as  an  importer  of  alien 
labor.   He  will  call  it  a  struggle  for  law  and  order, 
though  there  is  less  law  and  more  official  disorder  in 
v/estern  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  section  of  the  Union. 
He  vn.ll  call  it  a  battle  for  American  institutions,  though 
by  his  direction  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution 
has  been  annulled  in  the  Pennsylvania  steel  district.  In 
short,  he  will  use  any  poppycock  which  is  available,  but 
imdor  it  all  runs  a  clear  line  of  policy;  he  will  not 
tolerate  unionism  in  any  form  wlmtsoever." 

That  both  sides  are  willing  to  obscure  certain  facts 
is  implied  by  the  following  brieJ"  paragraph  in  the 
UcKeesport  Doily  News,  in  the  center  of  the  Pittsburgh  ' 
strike  district:^     '^ 
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'Judge  Gary,  of  the  steel  corporation,  is  quoted  as 
»aying  that  the  oon^jany  does  not  fire  men  for  joining  a 
union*   He  ought  to  know  better  than  to  make  Buoh  a 
statement,  and  President  Tighe,  of  the  steel  vrorkers, 
says  recognition  of  the  vmion  does  not  mean  a  closed 
ehop«   He,  too,  ought  to  know  better  than  to  hand  oxit 
such  a  statement.   So  there  you  are." 

Judge  Gary's  attitude  "is  that  which  used  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  greater  number  of  employers  but  is  so  no 
longer,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  adds: 

"Agai-nst  the  haughty  position  of  thoe  e  who  have  not 
learned  that  capital  and  labor  must  in  the  future,  even 
if  they  did  not  do  so  in  the  past,  deal  with  each  other 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought  is  unmistakable." 

Among  other  papers,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  labor  and 
radical  joiwnals,  that  are  not  favorably  impressed  by  Judge 
Gary's  stand,  we  find  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
Republic,  the  Toledo  News -Bee,  the  Mew  York  Globe  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Says  the  Chicago  paper: 

"TOien  !&•,  Gary  says  he  finds  a  moral  call  to  oppose 
unionism,  as  such,  he  hopes  to  drive  the  conservative 
unionist,  who  believes  in  our  social  organization  and  in- 
sists upon  working  and  living  under  it,  into  common  cause 
T7itb  -the  red  who  does  not  believe  in  this  organization 
and  insists  upon  destroying  it. 

"The  best  that  can  be  said  about  Judge  Gary  is  that  he  is 
ft  much  better  employer  of  labor  than  he  is  a  defender  of  the 
system  of  en^jloyment.  He  does  not  appear  well  in  public. 

"He  is  hugging  too  many  moralities  and  backing  away  from 
too  many  facts.  He  has  a  better  case  than  he  stated.  If  ho 
breaks  silence  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  with  him  and 
that  Tjnionism  is  immoral,  silence  —  and  damned  little  of 
that  —  is  the  covmsel  of  wisdom." 

And  the  New  York  Globe,  challenging  his  assertion  that 
"if  unions  control  industries  in  this  country  it  means  de- 
cay, the  dropping  of  progress,"  says: 


LDEING  HIM  ON. 
-Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 

Judge  Gary's  sweeping  indictment  oomdemns  good  unions  as 
well  as  bad  —  and  there  are  plenty  of  the  former.  There 
Are  also,  as  any  honest  student  of  labor  conditions  must 
confess,  plenty  of  the  latter.  It  is  quite  true  that  some 
>mion8  restrict  production,  ask  unreasonable  wages,  curtail 
hours  unfairly.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  good  unions  have  become  infected  recently  with  the 
disease  which  in  part  justifies  Judge  Gary's  verdict.  But 
there  is  still  plenty  of  middle  ground  between  the  positions 
held  by  intolerant  employer  and  intolerant  worker.  On  that 


middle  ground  fair-jnlSded  capitalist  can  meet  ■witb  reasoa-' 
able  and  honorable  xmion  labor »  even  under  conditions  of  thsi 
closed  shop.  And  the  Industries  do  not  decay.  Judge  Gery." 

Many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  \inreservedly  endorse 
Judge  Gary's  stand,  hailing  him  as  the  champion  of  the 
"open  shop"  and  the  "freedom  of  labor."  "The  country," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "owes  him  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  his  courage  and  resolution."  "The  labor  leader 
who  does  not  take  note  of  the  impression  made  by  Judge 


Protected  by  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 

"CURSES:  IT  T.ON'T  EXPLODE  IN  AlffiRICA." 
-Morris  for  the  George  R'Atthew  Adams  Service. 

Gary's  testimony  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,"  re- 
marks the  Baltimore  News;  and  the  New  York  Commercial  9X^ 
claims ; 

"Stand  firm,  Judge  Gary.  You  are  absolutely  right. 
This  is  not  a  fight  for  wages  or  hours  of  working  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  fight  for  one-fifth  to  control  foiu--fifthB. 
It  is  a  fight  for  minority  control.  The  one-fifth  is  can- 
posed  almost  wholly  of  foreigners — foreigners  fighting  to 
control  Americans.  The  four -fifths  are  Americans.  Many 
of  them  fought  in  France  to  maintain  the  very  principles 
the  one-fifth  would  destroy.  They  are  Americejisi 

"The  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  country,  whether  your 
own  enrployes  or  otherwise,  are  true  Americans  I  Stand  by 
them I  " 

"No  one  has  denied  the  right  of  workmen  to  organire," 
remarks  the  Mobile  Register,  but- — — 

"There  is  opposition  to  the  idea  that  the  organizations 
may  force  their  will  upon  operators  and  workingmen  who  have 
the  right  to  independence.  The  steel  unions  would  close 
the  steel  works  to  all  labor  except  such  labor  as  joins 
their  ranks.  They  would  force  plants  in  which  there  is  now 
little  union  sentiment  to  join  with  the  unions  at  once.  In 
illustration  of  this  is  the  threat  of  the  striking  workmen 
in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  to  march  over  into  the  steel  towns 
of  West  Virginia  and  compel  the  workmen  there  to  quit  their 
places." 

And  in  the  Buffalo  Coimnercial  we  read: 

"Talk  about  arbitrating  this  matterJ  "Why  you  cannot  ar- 
bitrate a  question  of  morals.  You  cannot  make  concessions 
in  matters  involving  the  rights  of  men  guaranteed  them  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Just  because  a  lot 
of  cowardly  newspaper  publishers  and  some  weak-minded  and 
weaker-kneed  business  men  would  rather  surrender  their  in- 
dependence and  manliood  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars  than 
fight  wrong,  democratic  America  is  not  going  to  be  destroy- 
ed. She  will  b©  saved  because  of  the  patriotism,  resolution 
and  courage  of  man  like  Elbert  H.  Gary,  who  will  not  barter 
their  bouIb  for  trade." 
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GERl'AIIY  SEES  ITS  CHWICE  TO  GET  THE  WORLD  MARKETS 
-Morgeoi  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


SPEAKING  OF  STRIKES 
-  Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic . 


7fHAT  THE  STRIKES  DO  FOR  GERl^iANT. 


TO  MAKE  VON  DER  GOLTZ  GO  HOME 


THE  FIRST  EASTWARD  THRUST  of  Germany  to  penetrate  Russia 
and  make  it  economically  her  own  is  discerned  by  the 
Manchester  "Union"  in  tlie  armed  expedition  of  the  stubborn 
von  der  Goltz  into  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Allied  throats  to  budge  him  from  them.  These  German 
troops,  ostensibly  there  to  fight  the  Boleheviki,  "have  been 
promised  land,"  states  this  newspaper,  and  it  continues: 

"Germany  has  succeeded  in  evading  the  treaty  conditions 
in  the  Baltic  lands  thus  far  by  offering  a  variety  of 
excuses  or  explanations  tending  to  show  that  she  has  no 
authority  in  the  premises.  The  troops  in  Lithuania  aro 
volunteers,  say  the  German  leaders.  They  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the*tj«rman  Government.  Rather  thin,  this." 

The  threat  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  bar  food  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  Germany  Xintil  von  der  Goltz  and 
his  amy  are  recalled,  says  the  Newark  "News"j 

"promisea  to  bring  to  an  end  a  situation  that  has  been 
full  of  danger  from  the  outset.  Under  the  terns  of  the 
armistice,  Germany  was  permitted  to  keep  Von  der  Goltz 's 
amy  on  the  Russian  bordc  until  such  time  as  the  Allies 
sliould  thirJc  the  moment  suitable  for  calling  them  home. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  use  the  German  troops  as  a  bul- 
v.'ej:k  against  the  Bolsheviki,  who,  at  that  time,  threatened 
to  spreod  westward  over  Europe. 

"The  device  might  have  proved  successful  if  Germany  had 
had  a  wholehearted  desire  to  cooperate  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Bolslievik  menace,  but  that  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Von  der  Goltz 's  troops  have  been  used  to  further 
the  Geririan  expansionist  programs  over  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  to  muddle  up  the  Russian  situation.  There  is  no  moral 
doubt  but  that  they  have  played  in  with  the  Bolsheviki  and 
anti-Bolsl:eviki   as  it   suited  the  German  purpose;  and 
that  tlioy  have  oeen  jockeying  themselves  into  a  position 
where  they  could  dominate  Russia  however  its  internal  sit- 
uation eventuated." 


The  New  York^'  Tr ibuno , "  reviewing  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  present  situation, says : 

"Last  Jime  '^larshal  Foch  ordered  the  retirement  of  von 
der  Goltz 's  volunteer  arny.  The  German  press  reported' that 
the  demand  had  been  complied  with.  Nevertheless,  von  der 
Golts  did  not  move,  but  rather  increased  his  forces  and  for- 
tified  his  position  by  rallying  to  his  banner  of  monarchis- 
tio  reaction  partisans  of  the  old  Russian  regime. 

"On  restoring  their  ascendency  the  Balto-Oarmans  initia- 
ted a  reign  of  terror,  compared  to  which  even  the  Bolshevik 
regime  at  Riga,  with  all  its  horrors,  could  be  called 
lenient.  The  Germans  sanctimoniously  pretended  that  their 
repressive  measures  were  in  retaliation  for  Bolshevik 
cruelties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  carried  on  a  ruthless 
war  of  extermination  against  the  Letts." 

That  the  present  War  Minister  and  Gorman  Government  are 
serious  in  their  instructions  to  the  wily  von  dor  Goltz  is 
attested  in  a  cable  from  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Hew  York  "Times,"  which  explains  that: 

"Though  they  fear  von  der  Goltz 's  unruly  troops,  they 
fear  even  more  the  threatened  blockade,  and  have  already  cut 
off  all  supplies  to  the  Baltic  Army.  Von  der  Goltz  himself 
remains  absolutely  silent  concerning  his  intentions.  He  has 
merely  acknowledged  Noska's  Tirgent  summons  to  rettirn  imme- 
diately vidth  his  troops." 

Just  what  means,  other  than  the  blockade  of  food  and 
funds,  will  be  taken  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  force  the 
withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  the  Baltic  provinces  are 
not  known.  The  Albany  "Journal"  suggests: 

"Now  the  Supreme  Council  is  discussing  ways  and  means 
to  impress  it  upon  the  impudent  Teuton  that  the  Peace 
Treaty  is  not  a  scrap  of  paper.  One  plan  is  for  exte.nded 
occupation  of  Germany  and  a  punitive  expedition  ^gainst 
Von  der  Goltz.  Another  is  for  the  cutting  off  of  loans 
and  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  Germany,  But  the  latter 
has  already  been  threatened,  without  effect.  The  former 
.would  probably  prove  to  be  the  shortest  cut  to  results." 
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S  20,000,000  TO  IMPROVE  OUR 
DOCTORS 

SINCE  THE  DOCTOR'S"  MISTAKES  are  made  at  the  expense  of 
Vds  patients,  a  $20,000,000  gift  which  will  enable  our 
medical  schools  to  turn  out  better  doctors  and  more  of  them, 
seems  impressive  even  to  editors  who  have  become  slightly 
bored  by  the  long  succession  of  million  dollar  benefactions 
from  our  "superphilanthropic"  millionaires.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, who  can  enjoy  golf  and  a  good  dinner  at  eighty  be- 
cause he  knew  enough  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  a  good 
doctor  a  few  years  ago,  has  done  much  for  medical  research. 
But  his  recent  gift  through  the  General  Education  Board  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  spent,  both  principal  and  interest,  "with- 
in fifty  years  for  the  improvement  of  medical  education  in 
the  United  States,"  seens  to  the  Springfield  Union,  among 
other  papers,  "particularly  timely  and  important  in  its 
bearings  on  the  public  welfare."  It  is  not  that  the  Mass- 
achusetts paper  thinks  our  medical  schools  are  to-day  fall- 
ing short  of  a  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  though  it  be>- 
lieves  "this  is  distinctly  true  of  many  institutions  known 
to  be  below  par"^,  as  "that  the  conditions  are  especially 
suited  just  now  to  a  campaign  to  increase  the  practical 
efficiency  of  these  schools  by  utilizing  the  material  that 
has  been  collected  in  recent  researcttas.  Through  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  and  similar  agencies,  a  great  amount  of 
data  has  been  gathered  that  as  yet  has  been  only  imperfect- 
ly assimilated."  Then  there  is  the  opportunity  presented 
by  the  war.  On  this  ppint  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

"At  this  moment  there  is  an  opportunity  to  utilize  for 
the  benefit  of  the  race  the  lessons  taught  by  oxperienoe  in 
surgerjr,  preventive  medicine  and  sanitation  to  military  and 
civilian  practitioners  in  the  period  of  the  war,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  great  benefaction  will  speed  the  "day  when 
this  store  of  information  will  be  available  to  all  students. 

"In  the  armies  and  among  civilians  the  surgeons,  phy- 
Bioians  and  sanitary  engineers  saved  in  the  war  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  which  under  similar  conditions  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  lost.  I.fr.  Rockefeller's  new  en- 
dowment of  science  should  make  sure  the  application  to  the 
needs  6f  the  world  in  peace  of  all  the  learning  gathered  in 
the  war." 

Tx.  Abraham  Flexner,  Secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  tells  us  by  way  of  the  New  York  Times  that  "this  is 
the  first  gift  of  its  kind  there  has  ever  been."  To  quote 
Mr.  Flexner's  own  words: 


"There  have  been  large  donations  hy  wealthy  men  for  the 
enrichment  of  designated  medical  schools  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  do  not  recall  any  previous  instance  of  a  big  sum  like 
this  being  set  aside  for  the  improvement  of  medical  schools 
in  general  so  that  it  can  be  devoted  to  worthy  schools 
which  need  it  and  so  that  in  such  schools  such  financial 
needs  as  that  of  bettering  the  salaries  of  the  teaching 
staff,  increasing  clinical  resources  and  the  like,  may  bo 
met." 

The  first  thing  the  board  will  do,  according  to  its 
Secretary,  will  be  to  make  a  "general  survey  of  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country,  which  would  determine  not  only 
which  ones  could  be  improved  to  the  general  good  of  the 
country,  but  also  what  were  the  specific  needs  in  each  in- 
stance." The  needs  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems, 
will  be  taken  into  consideration,  wrhich  leads  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  to  remark  that  not' the  least  valuable  result 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Rockefeller  donation  will  be  to 
open  in  many  sections  of  the  country  opportianities  "that 
hitherto  have  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  few,"  The 
Evening  Post  furtli^r  comments  on  the  Rockefeller  gift: 

"Tlie  groxmd  for  this  notable  project  was  broken  a  few 
years  ago  when  weak  medical  schools  were  urged  to  abandon 
the  field  to  stronger  schools,  and  medical  institutions  of 
doubtful  reputation  were  warned  that  they  would  be  exposed 
and  proceeded  against  by  every  possible  method.   This  plan 
is  apparently  to  be  pursued  in  distributing  the  new  gift.  A 
medical  school  that  is  merely  taking  up  space  will  be  en- 
couraged to  quit  by  the  strengthening  of  a  better  school 
near  by.  An  institution  that  is  developing  a  particular 
field  will  be  assisted  to  greater  success  as  a  reward  for 
its  enterprise." 

It  seems  to  the  Jersey  City  Journal  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's contribution  to  the  medical  schools  will  doubt- 
less accelerate  activity  along  the  line  of  "life  ex- 
tension work,"  and  will  thus  help  mightily  "Toward  con- 
serving our  most  valuable  resources — human  lives."  The 
Rockefeller  gift,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "is 
a  benefaction,  not  only  to  America  but  to  the  world;  for 
the  benefits  to  be  conferred  upon  America  by  this  extended 
and  intensified  campaign  to  conquer  disease  will  furnish  to 
every  progressive  nation  new  instrtmients  of  warfare  against 
the  elements  that  disintegrate  life  and  reduce  the  useful- 
ness of  the  individual  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  coramuni- 
ty." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  laborer  feels  worthy  of  his  higher.  — 
Boston  Herald. 

It  is  all  right,  we  suppose,  for  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate the  steel  strike.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
strike  will  not  feel  under  obligation  to  continue  until  the 
eenate  finishes  investigating  it.  —  Greensboro  News. 

You  can  now  get  an  excellent  five-cent  cigar  for  a  quar- 
ter. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Landlords  who  have  not  raised  their  rents  could  hold  a 
convention  in  a  telephone  booth.  —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Railroads  will  be  returned  on  January  1,  provided  the 
owners  are  able  to  identify  their  property.  —  iVall  Street 
Journal . 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  bolshevism  is  merely  a 
lary  man's  envy  of  the  prosperity  of  a  hustler.  —  Kansas 
City  Post. 

At  the  present  rate  of  labor  organization  it  won't  be 
long  before  the  rest  of  us  can  organize  into  one  small 
union.  —  Springfield  Republican. 

President  Gomper's  secretary  is  named  Guy  Oyster.  He 
<>ug)it  to  be  a  quiet  guy.  ~  Corvallis  Oregon  Gazette-Times. 

We  ^were  disposed  to  believe  Bullitt's  testimony  until 
he  professed  to  quote  what  Colonel  House  said  about  some- 
thing. —  Houston  Post. 

.All's  riot  Tirith  the  world.  --  Chicago  Tribune. 


It  looks  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  though  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  favor  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  principle,  but  opposed  to  it  in  practice.  — 
Boston  Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter. 

Another  reason  for  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  we 
no  longer  make  little  Willie's  pants  out  of  Dad's  old  ones. 
—  Greenville  (S.C.)  Fiedment. 

That  threatened  strike  of  Baptist  ministers  may  be  callr 
ed  off  since  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  just  handed  then 
$3,000,000.  —  Nashville  Tennesscan. 


A  strike  for  higher  -wages  inconveniences  the  public. 
But  not  as  much  as  low  wages  inconvenience  the  workers.  — 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

The  publisher  of  the  Universal  of  toxico  City  informs 
us  that  nearly  all  advertising  sent  into  Kexico  from  this 
country  is  for  patent  medicines.  Now  we  understand  what  is 
the  matter  with  I.Iexico.  —  Toledo  News-Pee. 

After  all,  a  statesman  has  a  hard  lot.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  pick  the  right  side,  but  so  very  difficult  to  pick  the 
side  that  will  hold  the  most  votes.  --  Toledo  News-Dee. 

D'Annunzio  has  applied  poetic  license  to  military  opera- 
tions. —  Albaiiy  Journal. 

The  Assem.bly  is  to  be  the  "talking  body."  Oh,  very  vrell. 
In  that  case,  one  American  will  be  equal  to  six  English- 
men. —  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedj;iont. 
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IF  A  SEUTOR  SHOULD  EVER  GET  TO  HEAVEN 

-  Thornas  In  the  Detroit  News 
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AS  SENATOH  USED  PICTUSES  THE  LEAO'JE 

-  Chapln  In  the  St.  Ldiia  Eepublle 
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AT  THE  PEACE  PLAY 

-  Powers  In  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 


SENATORIAL   IKPROVEMEMTS. 

-  Thotnas  In  the  Detroit  Rews 


*ah!  a  flaw 
in  the  glass 

I  WILL  REPAIR  it!"   M 


aOPOLIEINtt  THE  ROAD 

BronBtrup  In  the  San  Franclsoo  Chronicle 


THE  TINKER 

-Spencer  in  the  Onaha  World-Bsrall 


HOW  THE  LEAGUE  SQ.UABBLE  AFFECTS  THE  CARTOONISTS 
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TKB  PIED  PIPER. 

—  The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


BRITAIN'S  VICTORY  OVER  HERSELF 


OUT  OP  THE  "BLOODLESS  REVOLUTION"  of  the  railway  strike, 
which  was  settled  in  a  compromise  between  the  Government 
and  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men,  the  British  nation 
emerges  with  "the  greatest  victory  that  a  nation  can  win." 
This  is  the  view  of  those  who  call  it  the  nation's  victory 
"over  itself"  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  doomed  to  fall  into 
the  abyss  of  Bolshevism.  In  comparison  with  this  victory 
of  the  British  people,  says  one  enthusiast,  "tho  victory  of 
the  Allies  over  the  Central  Powers  was  a  bagatelle."  Such 
rejoicing  over  a  strike  settlement  that  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  simply  "a  fair  way  out  of  a  profoundly  grave 
position,"  is  better  understood  when  press  dispatches  recall 
4.hat  thousands  of  "citizen  guards"  wero  enrolled  to  maintain 
order;  and  -it  is  reported  that  tho  Government  had  planned  to 
have  25,000  "under  brassards"  to  meet  tho  eii;ergency  of  a 
threatened  general  strike  of  all  industries,  llfhilo  labor 
leaders  claim  "a  great  victory,"  tho  solution  of  the  rail- 
way tangle  is  proof  to  many  observers  that  a  general  strike 
is  an  impossibility  in  England,  because  in  tho  first  place 
the  Government  is  so  thoroughly  prepared  to  copo  with  it, 
and  secondly  because  tho  rank  and  file  of  tho  British  nation 
will  not  tolerate  it.  The  s-A-ike'of  railway  men  that  kept 
800,000  employees  idle  for  more  than  a  week  and  stopped  tho 
work  of  many  thousands  in  other  industries,  came  to  an  end 
with  dramatic  suddenness  on  October  5,  and  workers  in  all 
classes  went  back  to  their  jobs  on  tho  following  day,  Tho 
cause  of  the  strike  as  stated  in  tho  press,  was  tho  demand 
of  the  railway  men  for  tho  continuation  of  tho  war  bonus  of 
$7.50  per  week.  The  men  wero  disgruntled  because  of  the 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  sine© 
the  armistice,  we  gxe  told i  and  because  they  faced  an  imme- 
diate reduction  in  wages  of  $2.50  to  |3.50,  "which  meant 
poverty  for  many  and  privation  for  all."  The  shopmen  were 
especially  aggrieved  because  they  wore  ignored  in  tho  sat- 
tlement  six  months  ago,  when  a  war  bonus  was  promised  to 
the  lower  grades  as  well  as  to  the  engineers  and  firemen. 
This  action,  however,  was  not  taken.  "  The  official  terms 
now  arrived  at  between  the  Government  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  are  thus  summarized  for  the  press: 

"  1.  Work  shall  bo  restmed  immediately. 

"  2.  Negotiations  will  be. resumed  on  the  understanding 


that  they  shall  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  yeai?. 

"  3.  Wages  will  be  stabilized  at  the  present  level  unti] 
Sept.  30,  1920,  and  at  any  time  after  Aug.  1  they  may  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  circumstances  then  existing.   < 

"  4,  No  adult  railway  men  in  Great  Britain  shall'  receivs 
less  than  51  shillings  per  week  while  the  cost  of  living  is 
110  per  cent. above  tho  pre-war  level. 

"  6.  The  Railway  Union  agrees  that  their  men  will  work 
harmoniously  with  the  men  who  returned  to  work  or  who  re- 
mained at  work  dturing  the  strike.  Nor  shall  there  be  any 
,  victimization  of  strikers. 

"  6.  Arrears  of  wages  will  be  paid  on  resumption  of  work. 

It  is  noted  in  some  quarters  that  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  strike  was  the  absence  of  rioting  or  loss 
of  life,  except  in  the  increased  number  of  street  accidents 
in  London  which  kept  tho  ambulances'  busy.  There  were  two  or 
three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  wreck  trains  by  displacing 
signals  or  greasing  tho  tracks,  we  are  told,  and  a  few  po- 
lice court  cases  resulted  from  scuffles  between  strike  pick- 
ets and  paid  or  volunteer  workmen  who  undertook  to  keep  the 
trains  moving.  Another  noteworthy  fact  called  to  our  atten- 
tion is  tho  general  absonco  of  bitterness  between  the  strik- 
ers and  tho  people  who  stiffcrod  from  the  strike,  and  a  grad- 
ual softening  of  the  tone  of  the  newspapers,  many  of  khich 
began  by  calling  the  striker's  Bolsheviki  and  proclaiming 
that  tho  strike  must  bo  fought  as  Germany  was  fought,  to  the 
bitter  end.  Meanvrhile  we  read  that  business  men  say  it  will 
be  long  before  the  cost  of  this  short  strike  can  be  fully 
determined,  but  they  aro  inclined  now  to  estimate  the  total 
loss  to  the  nation  at  approximately  $250,000,000.  The  bills 
to  bo  paid  by  tho  Government,  it  is  said,  will  probably  a- 
nount  to  §5,000,000  for  each  day  of  the  strike,' covering  a 
variety  of  services,  in  addition  to_ the  unemployment  pay  ot 
those  made  idle  by  tho  stoppage,  and  they  number  more  than 
335,000  persons.  The  loss  to  industry,  we  are  told,  is  far 
greater,  for  perishable  goods  in  many  cases  were  destroyed, 
many  works  stopped  operation,  almost  all  export  trade 
ceased,  and  orders  were  lost  through  the  uncertain  cond£« 
tions.  The 'railway  men  spent  $1,600,000  in  strike  pay, 
which  was  taken  from  the  emergency  fund  of,  the  National 
Union  of  Railway  liexx;   and  incurred  many  pther  expensas. 
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OH  THE  BRAIN 

—  London  Opinlop 

A  London  Labor  organ.  The  Iteiily  Herald,  claims  "a  glo- 
rious victory"  and  the  defeat  ol'  Sir  Erio  dadoes.  Minister 
of  Transport.  As  to  the  claims  of  victory,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  various  qpiarters  that  while  Premier  Lloyd  Georgo  re- 
ceded from  his  demand  that  the  men  should  retiurn  to  work 
before  any  negotiation  was  undertaken,  the  men  also  retreat- 
ed from  their  demand  that  there  would  bo  no  resumption  imtil 
their  full  requirements  were  met.  In  the  Daily  Herald,  Sec- 
retary Thomas  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway  ice n,  declares 
that  the  men  stood  fo\ir  sqtiare  determined  to  secure  victory 
or  go  down  together,"  and  he  asserts  that  "the   Jttlement 
brings  home  great  gain."  Also  he  appeals  to  railway  men  to 
consolidate  their  organization  and  malce  their  forces  strong- 
er than  ever,  so  as  to  "gain  for  all  members  a  higher  stand- 


."TAKE  A  SE;)ATIVE,  MY  MAN" 

-•  The  Bystander  (London). 


ard  of  life."  In  a  message  to  this  newspaper,  Mr.  C.  T« 
Cramp,  President  of  the  imlon,  writes:  "While  we  did  not 
obtain  the  formula  we  set  fortli  in  the  strike  resolution, ^ 
wo  obtained  terms  eqxxally  good,  which  will  give  the  railway 
men  the  same  thing  in  effect.  Our  men  have  broken  the  back 
of  the  first  attack  made  upon  the  entire  working  class,  and 
no  doubt  this  splendid  stand  will  save  workers  from  a  de- 
graded standard  of  life."  Secretary  Bromley  of  the  Firemen 
and  Engineers  avers  in  the  same  journal  that  "the  settle- 
ment is  highly  satisfactory.  There  is  greater  value  in  it 
than  appears  at  first  sight." 

In  contrast  to  the  Labor  viewpoint  is  the  remark  of  the 
London  Daily  Telef!;ra.ph  that  the  settlement  is  "clean"  and 
it  hopes "lYi'at  tho  sCrike  "has  proved  finally  that  an  at- 
tempt by  railway  msn  to  stun  tho  nation  will  always  fail." 
Tho  London  Dp.ily  llail  rather  aloofly  remarks  of  the  terms 
that  "if  thoy  satisfy  tho  railwayman  they  will  satisfy 
everybody,"  and  it  adds:   "Although  it  has  been  a  costly 
lesson,  it  has  domonstrated  that  a  strike,  when  resolutely 
facod,.  must  fail."  Tho  London  Morning  Post  also  avers  that 
tho  strike  "as  an  exporimont  in  direct  action  with  which 
the  revolutionists  have  threatened  the  country  so  long,  ra- 
sultod  in  disaster  and  ignominious  failure."  This  daily 
considers  the  additional  six  months  before  wages  ace  review- 
ed as  a  mere  "saver  of  face,"  since  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  fall  below  the  110  per  cent 
standard.   The  London  Time s_  declares  that  strike  settlement 
should  not  be  the  occasion  of  talk  of  victory  on  either 
side,  and  oxprosses  tho  hope  that  people  will  refrain  from 
such  talk,  for  the  only  victors  are  the  public  and  the  only 
losers  are  the  fomentors  of  strife.  The  mark  of  the  Bol- 
shevik hoof  was  here  and  there  discovered  dxiring  the  strike, 
we  are  told,  anonymous  throats  addressed  to  London  news- 
papers. Here  is  a  samplo  published  in  The  Daily  Mail  which 
was  addressed  by  a  "press  worker"  to  Lord  Northcliffe,  and 
reads:  "Don't  worry  about  stopping  the  publication  of  your 
different  journals,  because  long  before  that  occurs — very 
likely  at  tho  beginning  of  next  week — your  workers  will 
have  taken  control  and  will  r\in  The  Daily  Mail  for  them- 
selves; likewise  all  other  London  newspapers.  Arrangements 
are  being  rapidly  completed."  The  London  Dedly  Chronicle 's 
Parliamentary  correspondent  writes: 

"The  view  of  the  Government  is  that  the  settlement  is  an 
indication  of  the  stand  made  by  the  community  in  resisting 
the  burden  of  loss  and  inconvenience  put  upon  it,  not  by  ,■ 
the  Railwaymen's  Trade  Union,  but  by  the  small  section  of 
men  who  precipitated  tho  strike  without  proper  reflection, 
and  without  reckordng  tho  consequences  it  involved.  The  ( 
unexampled  crisis  of  the  past  week  has  revealed  to  the  min- 
isters the  powor  of  the  community  to  meet  a  grave  emergency 
courageously  and  without  bitterness  or  tumult.  Its  solid 
support  of  tho  forces  of  order  and  of  organized  administra-. 
tion  has  improosod  tho  Government  profoundly.  Nothing 
strengthened  tho  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues more  than  the  oontomplation  of  the  calm  and  good ; 
temper  of  tho  pooplo  under  the  most  trying  conditions- of , 
tho  nine  day's  strike, 

"This  quality  of  calm  determination  impressed  the  rail-  . 
waymon,  toe,  tho  bulk  of  them  being  reasonable  men,  and 
thcro  is  littlo  doubt  that  had  their  leaders  not  effected 
a  sottloment  in  the  name  of  the  whole  there  would  have  been 
a  largo  proportion  of  men  returning  to  work  to-day  of  their 
own  accord  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  which . 
they  folt  they  could  no  longer  ignore,"^ 

In  paying  editorial  triDute  to  Secretary  Thomas  of  the 
National  Union  of  Railiraymen,  The  Daily  Chronicle  remarks 
that  originally  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  strike,  but  was 
driven  to  accept  tho  decision  of  the  majority  and  of  his 
executlvos,  that  ho  set  his  face  resolutely  against  vi- 
olence, and  that  ho  attempted  to  localize  the  dispute  and 
narrow  the  issues  between  the  Government  and  the  trade 
unions.  Of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  this  newspaper  says  he  never 
at  any  time  has  shown  more  conspicuously  his  capacity  to-^ 
riso  to  a  groat  occasion.  The  London  Daily  News  believes 
the  leaders  on  each  side  can  assert  that  they  have  "won 
peace  with  honor,"  and  another  London  daily  declares:  "Wo 
have  won  a  great  victory  —  the  greatest  victory  that  a 
nation  can  win;  we  have  conquered  ourselves."   Another 
London  writer  strikes  an  optimistic  note  when  he  says: 
"It  is  surely  a  most  hopeful  thing  for  the  futxiro, 
although  there  are  many  smoldering  disputes  and  feelings 
of  grievance  yet  to  be  dealt  with  in  many  trades  and 
classes,  that  we  have  shown  once  more  that  we  can  rise  to 
the  occasion.   We  have  proved  to  our  otm  comfort  how 
many  things  we  can  put  our  hands  to  in  an  eiaorgency;> 
.hov;  vfell  v;e  can  carry  on,".  ^^  ~ 
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GERMANY  FEARS  THE  WINTER 

OERMAMY  IS  THE  "SIOKEST  MAN  HI  EUROPE"  if  we  are  to 
trust  the  diagnoses  of  some  outside  observers  coupled 
with  recurrent  warnings  and  exhortations  in  the  German 
press  and  in  the  public  utterances  of  German  leaders. 
The  people  are  urged  to  brace  up  and  face  the  future  un- 
daunted, and  especially  to  work  out  thoir  salvation  by 
hard  linanimous  effort.  Food  and  coal  shortage  are  two 
winter  enemies  that  Germany  dreads,  and  the  Berlin  VorwSrts 
and  other  papers  issue  solGinn  warnings  on  the  necessity  for 
private  and  public  effort  to  conserve  coal  in  every  possible 
manner  or  else  pay  dearly  later  for  erctravagance.  The  coal 
shortage  naturally  has  its  effect  on  Gorniany's  industrial 
life  and  also  on  the  cnployinent  question.   So  much  preach- 
ing is  done  in  the  Gernnn  press  about  getting  bacjc  to  work 
that  one  is  inclined  to  credit  the  remarl^  of  a  Russian  re- 
fugee, quoted  at  Berlin,  that  the  Gorman  nation  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  a  form  of  marasmus  which  kills  their 
capacity  for  work.  Illtuninating  is  the  admission  of 
President  Ebert  in  a  speech  at  the  Harvest  Fair  in  Leipzig 
that  it  "rejoiced  him  to  see  Leipzig  again  at  work  immedi- 
ately after  the  dortTnfall."  Ho  extolled  work  as  the 
"spring  of  all  Kultur"  and  looked  forward  to  a  time  when 
Germany  v/ould  recover,  her  great  world  trado.  Ho  particu- 
larly counselled  his  auditors  against  the  despondency  that 
seemed  prevalent  in  so  many  circles  and  assiirod  his  hearers 
that  if  this  were  banished  the  nation  would  move  forward 
much  more  rapidly.  "  People  insist  on  living  merely  to  live, " 
is  the  lament  of  the  Rhe i ni s che  T^e s tf 5l i s che  Z e i tung ,  which 
paints  a  lurid  picture  of  the  idleness  and  prodigality  of 
the  day.  This  jo^^i^l's  ominous  sketch  is  token  as  a  text 
by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  solemnly  cautions  the  people 
that  Germany  must  live  such  a  life  as  is  worthy  of  a  great 
people,  and  every  German  should  live  in  a  fashion  worthy  of 
his  manhood.  The  goal  of  social  democracy  can  only  be 
reached,  it  says,  through  the  diligent  labor  and  effort  of 
every  individual.  This  newspaper  deplores  the  political 
broils  and  word-spinning  of  the  day,  which  only  keep,  the 
nation  longer  in  misery,  and  it  cries  for  a  prompt  reorder- 
ing of  affairs  so  tharewill  be  a  chance  to  work  for 'every- 
body except  for  those  who  are  too  young  or  too  old,  too 
weak  or  too  sick.  In  the  matter  of  political  broils,  we 
hear  much  of  the  strength  of  the  monarchical  reactionaries 
and  the  persistent  rumors  that  autumn  and  v.lnter  will  see 
l^artacist  risings  all  over  the  country.  An  analysis  of 
the  political  ferment  is  afforded  by  a  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post,  who  Tn-ites: 

"Independents  and  Spartacists  are  perpettially  declaring 
thJtt  prominent  members  of  the  Socialist  section  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  especially  the  Army  leaders,  are  collaborating, 
and  will  collaborate  with  the  Monarchists.  Independents  and 
Spartacists  are  endeavoring  to  lull  the  public  into  a  sens© 
of  security  by  announcing  that  they  havo  ccmo  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  cause  will  not  bo  furthered  by  means  of 
armed  revolts,  and  that  conflicts  with  Imperial  troops  will 
be  avoided  in  future,  but  the  Imperial  authorities  continue 
to  be  on  their  guard  and  to  prepare  for  all  eventualities. 

"Each  faction  will  also  naturally  cook  to  turn  to  it$ 
own  accotint  the  effect  produced  on  the  masses  by  momen- 
tary circumstances.  The  Communists  and  Spartacists,  for  ex- 
ample, will  exploit  in  the  interest  of  thoir  own  cause  the  ' 
discontent  and  the  murmurings  that  are  bound  to  be  pro- 
duced by  cold  and  darkness  in  the  homos  during  tho  coming 
winter  and  by  unemployment,  all  of  which  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about,  while  tho  Monarchists  will 
taJce  advantage  of  the  vexation  and  dejection  that  will  bo 
inevitable  when  people  fully  understand  what  liabilities 
have  been  accepted  in  their  name  by  the  Revolutionary 
Party,  'which  demoralised  the  German  Army  and  thus  caused 
Germany  to  lose  the  war . ' " 

While  Gustav  Noske,  Minister  of  Defense,  is  accused  in 
some  quarters  of  being  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  mon- 
archists, the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  dismsses  such  opinions 
as  rubbish  and  says  that  Noske  is  "to  the  marrow  a  Social- 
ist and  a  Democrat,  and  all  remarks  on  his  leanings  towarda 
dictatorship  are  mero  idle  chatter."  In  a  statement  to  a 
conference  of  the  Majority  Socialists  at  Dresden,  Minister 
Noske  explained  his  policy  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  many  of  our  officers  are  Monarchists,  but 
Vfhcn  reconstruction  is  necessary  we  must  have  men  who 
understsmd  the  business.   Then  I  have  to  choose  betvreen 
an  inefficient  Social  Democrat  officer  and  an  able, 
reputable,  and  honest  Conservative  officer  my  choice 
falls  on  tho  Conservative." 


GERMANY'S  UNARMED  RULERS 

This  photographic  evidence  of  the  Simon-pure  democracy 

of  President  Ebert  and  Minister  of  Defense  Noske  has  been 

used  widely  with  ironic  effect  by  reactionary  elements  in 

the  German  Republic.     —  Illustrirte  Zeitting  (Berlin)* 

From  a  financier's  standpoint,  the  outlook  for  Germany 
is  presented  by  in  a  press  interview  by  Finance  Minister 
llatthias  Erzberger,  who  sums  it  up  in  two  possibilities: 
"Germany  will  recover  slowly  by  hard  work  or  a  now  and  more* 
terrible  crisis  will  ruin  the  country  and  recoil  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Practically,  however,  only  the  first 
alternative  remains.  The  will  to  work  is  awakening  in 
Germany,  and  she  will  soon  prove  once  more  that  she  Is  a 
working  nation."  He  is  candid  in  his  admission  that  Germany 
"will  recover  more  quickly  if  the  outer  world,  and  especial- 
ly America,  comes  to  her  help."  But  "with  or  ■without  that 
help,  she  will  recover." 


Ill  IK!' 
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GERI.IAN  DESTROYERS  —  TYPE,  1919 
"You  havo  seen,  gentlemen,  how  successfully  we  have 
knocked  the  great  German  Qnpire  into  a  cocked  hat.  It 
would  be  strange  if  we  cwi't  do  the  seme  for  the  German 


Republic. 


Ulk  (Berlin), 
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SOCIALISM  THE  FOE  OF 
BOLSHEVISM 

A  STRONG  BARRIER  against  the  spread  of  "Bolshevism  is 
formed  hy  the  Socialists  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  People  who 
think  the  Socialists  and  Bolshevists  are  tarred  with  the 
same  trush  are  making  a  big  mistake,  if  we  are  to  helieve 
what  Hjalmar  Branting,  the  famous  Socialist  leader  of 
Sweden,  says  to  the  Stocldioln  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Matin.  His  frank  analysis  of  Socialist  conditions  there 
reveals  the  fact  that  "it  is  imperative  that  our  Social  De- 
mocratic party,  which  has  followed  very  closely  the  course 


THE  BOLSHEVIK  CHEER  LEADER 
"TOien  I  mention  the  Socialists  you  must  all  bark, 
'Our  Comrtddsl'"  —  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 

of  ajTairs  in  Russia  and  Finland,  drift  into  no  indulgence 
or  illusion  on  the  subject  of  Bolshevism."  He  defines  Bol- 
shevism as  the  antithesis  of  democracy  and  says  "its  doc- 
trino  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Socialism." 
Mr.  Branting  is  further  quoted  as  follows: 

"Bolshevism  is  a  dictatorship  of  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  working  class  aimed  to  change  radically  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  It  is  the  Iron  hand  of  a  minority  which 
assumes  to  take  no  account  of  the.  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  majority. 

"Bolshevism  completely  denies  Socialism  in  the  matter 
of  evolution,  while  Marx  and  his  disciples,  despite  certain 
ideas  and  expressions  which  havo  boon  misinterpreted,  fix 
as  the  fundamental  idea  the  evolution  of  a  capitalist  so- 
ciety towards  a  society  that  is  commiinist  or  collectivist. 

"in  Russia  the  civilization  of  the  people  is  three  cen- 
turies behind  that  of  our  people.  The  entire  economic  evo- 
lution of  that  country  is  very  backward  compared  to  that 
of  the  western  countries.  To  attempt  to  found  a  Socialist 
state  under  these  condition3,  without  anything  to  build  on 
or  with,  is  to  build  upon  sand.  Such  an  enterprise  contra- 
venes in  all  points  the  doctrine  of  Socialism  as  conceived 
by  its  precursors.  The  results  in  Russia,  alas,  are  pal- 
pable enough  to  prove  that  such  a  state  is  an  impossibili- 
ty. Despite  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  situation  in 
Russia  the  downfall  of  such  a  regime  is  inevitable.  It  is 
possible  of  course,  that  it  will  last  some  time  longer,  be- 
cause of  the  moral  solitude  and  the  ignorance  of  the  peas- 
ants in  that  country.  Such  an  attempt  at  statecraft  would 
have  received  short  shrift  in  a  more  highly  organized  so- 
ciety, which  would  immediately  have  overthrown  a  regime 
capable  only  of  creating  misery  for  everybody." 

A  disclosvu'e  of  the  seeping  in  of  Bolshevism  in  Sweden 
appears  in  the  additional  statement  of  llr.  Branting  about 
certain  Socialist  members  of  the  Swedish  Parliament,  wiio 
broke  away  from  the  main  body  in  1917  and  formed  a  little 
group  self-entitled  "Socialists  of  the  Left,"  Mr.  Brantini^ 
adds : 


"The  deputies  of  this  group,  shielding  themselves  be- 
hind a  platform  of  democracy,  are  unwilling  to  admit  that 
they  are  Bolsheviks.  But  their  newspapers  plumply  espouse 
the  ideas  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  Those  newspapers  are  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  could  not  thus  increase  without  the 
aid  of  Bolshevik  money.  Yet  altho  they  are  fairly  well 
distributed  throughout  the  coiuitry  it  cannot  be  averred 
that  they  exercise  any  preponderant  influence.  Our  Social- 
ist press,  v/hich  combats  all  Bolshevik  tendencies,  has  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  readers.  It  represents  a  force 
that  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  our  position  is  by  far  the 
more  solid." 

BELGIUM  REVIVING 

A  GLOOMY  FUTURE  ocnfrontsd  Belgium  for  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  The  great  majority  of  workers  in 
totnis  wore  unemployed,  raw  material  and  machinery  were 
lacking,  and  export  trade  was  non-existent.  But  now  all 
; staple  industries  are  at  work,  and  though  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  have  been  so  badly 
wrecked  by  the  Germans  that  the  ro'sumption  of  work  in  many 
plants  is  only  partial,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "a  wave 
of  eoonomio  activity  is  spreading  over  the  country  and  in 
oonsequenco  there  is  a  far  more  hopeful  spirit  among  the 
people."  This  cheerful  picture  of  Belgium  to-day  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  Government's  Special  Com- 
missioner to  Belgium,  who  admits  in  his  statement  to  the 
press  that  the  nxmiber  of  unemployed  in  Belgi\m  is  still 
l6a'ge,  yet  remsurkably  reduced  in  the  industrial  districts 
compared  to  what  he  observed  in  the  second  month  of  this 
year*  Destroyed  houses  have  been  rebuilt  here  and  there, 
but  the  progress  of  rebuilding  along  the  battle  front  con- 
tinues to  be  very  slow,  according  to  Mr.  Samuel,  who  reports 
further: 

"The  railways  are  working,  with  the  help  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  German  rolling  stock,  surrendered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  almost  as  they  were  before  the 
war,  and  the  oonals,  Tirtiere  injured,  aro  gradually  being  re- 
stored. 

"Several  British  banks  have  opened  branches  in  Brussels 
and  Antwerp,  combinations  are  talcing  plaoe  between  British 
and  Belgian  industrial  groups,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
even  larger  —  perhaps  a  far  larger  —  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  than  existed  before  the 
war." 

Among  the  matters  handled  by  this  Belgian  mission,  we 
learn  further,  was  an  arrangement  of  financial  credits  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  tho  benefit  of  Belgixmi,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  credits  in  India  for  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
iterials  needed  in  Belgium.  Moreover,  the  British  admiralty 
has  undertaken  the  extensive  and  difficult  work  at  the  ports 
of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  of  freeing  them  from  obstruction  and 
making  good  the  damage  of  war.  Mr.  Samuel  relates  further 
that  — 

"The  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  trade  of  the  port 
of  Antwerp  was  another  of  the  matters  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
supplies  to  the  British  Armies  on  the  Rhine.  Belgian  cubHc 
opinion  regarded  with  a  very  \infavourable  eye  the  passage  of 
large  quEintities  of  supplies  through  the  rival  port  of 
Rotterdam,  and,  contrasting  the  respective  attitudes-  of  Bel- 
gium and  of  Holland  during  the  war,  considered  that  Antwerp 
:was  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  force  of  this  oonten- 
|tion  was  recognised,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
for  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  has  for  some  time  passed  through 
the  Belgian  port." 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months  that  the  mission  was 
in  Belgium,  we  read,  a  decided  change  cane  over  the  attitude 
of  the  Belgians  toward  Great  Britain,  for 

"ihen  the  Mission  went  out  —  its  object  being  to  assist 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium  --  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Allies  which  had  existed  during  the  war  had  decidedly 
cooled,  the  opinion  being  held  that,  the  war  being  over, 
the  Allies  in  general  were  indifferent  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  promises  to  the  small  nation,  and  there  was  some  dan- 
ger that  a  sentiment  of  alienation,  if  not  of  hostility, 
would  spread  over  Belgium.  All  this  is  now  changed.  The 
Belgians  have  seen  that  Great  Britain  was  desirous  of  ful- 
filling her  promises,  and  to-day  there  is  among  all  classes 
marked  goodwill  towards  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  desire, 
constantly  expressed,  for  an  ever  closer  friendship." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


AN  IDEA  THAT  SAVED  «  85.000,000 


EIGHTY-FIVE  MILLIONS  was  saved  in  one  year  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  United  States  Array,  by 
baling  clothes  to  be  sent  abroad,  instead  of  packing  thorn 
in  boxes*  The  clothes  were  comprest  by  machinery  into  as 
small  a  bulk  as  possible,  just  as  cotton  is  when  it  is 
baled.  The  saving  was  in  lumber,  nails,  and  strapping  for 
boxes  and  in  the  release  of  shipping-space,  a  bale  taking 
up  only  about  one-fifth  the  space  of  tho  corresponding 
box.  Michael  Connors,  vrriting  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  October),  suggests  that  this  saving  of  money  is 
not  restricted  to  army  shipments,  and  that  goods  of  many 
kinds  might  be  more  economically  transported  in  the  form 
of  bales,  if  manufacturers  and  dealers  would  only  apply 
this  lesson  to  their  own  business.  Writes  Mr.  Connors: 

"if  you  are  a  manufacturer  or  an  exporter  of  clothing, 
it  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  you  to  learn  how  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department  shipped  uniforms  and 
shoes  to  France  in  a  way  that  saved  tho  Government  eighty- 
five  million  dollars  in  a  little  moro  than  a  year. 


Courtesy  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


EOW  WE  SENT  UNIFORMS  TO  FRANCE. 

Not  in  packing-cases,  but  in  bales.  The  outer 
burlap  was  used  for  tho  making  of  two  million  sand- 
bags. 


"Few  of  us  realize  how  desperate  was  our  need  for  ships 
at  a  time  when  German  submarines  were  sinlcing  six  hundred 
thousand  tons  a  month.   'Give  us  ships,  ships,  and  more 
ships,'  was  the  demand  of  those  who  had  to  equip  and  feed 
our  Army  in  France. 

"In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1917-1918  it  became  appar- 
ent that  if  the  war  was  to  last  very  much  longer  there 
would  not  be  shipping  space  enough  to  carry  the  equipment 


and  supplies  required  by  the  forces  that  w©  intended  to 
send  overseas.  New  methods  of  shipping  equipment  had  to 
be  invented,  and  the  man  who  invented  them  was  Uaj.  David 
T.  Abercrorabie,  of  New  York. 

"Clothing  is  usually  shipped  in  wooden  packing  oases'. 
But  during  the  war  wood  became  scarce.  Maj,  Aberoromble 
estimated  that  72,762,300  feet  of  board  lumber,  2,426  tons 
of  nails,  and  404  tons  of  strapping  would  be  needed.  Tho 
lumber  required  would  have  denuded  7,552  acres  of  timber- 
land— lumber  that  could  not  be  grown  again  for  thirty 
years. 

"We  won't  use  packing-cases,'  decided  Major  Abercroaibla . 

"'But  what  will  you  do?'  they  asked  him. 

"'Bale  everything,'  was  the  answer. 


MAJOR  ABERCaOMBIE. 

nhose  baling  process  saved  the  Government  eighty- 
five  million  dollars  in  a  littlo  over  a  year.  In- 
stead of  shipping  uniforms  in  packing-oases.  Major 
Abercrombie  baled  them  by  a  process  that  he  invented 
himself. 


"And  that  is  how  it  came  about  that  the  Government 
saved  eighty-five  million  dollars. 

"Major  Abercrombie  experimented,  and  found  that  cloth- 
ing could  be  squeezed  so  that,  roughly,  twenty  cubic  feet 
of  material  could  bo  made  to  occupy  four  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Consider  that  ship  tonnage  is  charged  for  on 
cubic-foot  basis,  and  that  during  the  war  the  rate  was 
eight  dollars  per  cubic  foot,  and  you  can  see  at  once  that 
by  compressing  twenty  cubic  feet  to  four  cubic  feet  a  sav- 
ing of  ninety-six  dollars  was  at  once  effected.  Then 
consider  that  during  the  war  1,371,000  bales  were  shipped, 
that  the  net  saving  on  each  bale  ranged  from  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars,  and  you  can  see  that  the  Government  saved 
olghty-five  million  dollars.  Major  Abercrombie 's  project 
also  released  8,180,000  cubic  feet  of  shipping  space. 

"Major  Abercrombie  discovered  that  proper  baling  de- 
pends on  tho  proper  folding  of  a  uniform.  Baling  should 
crease  a  uniform  along  the  right  lines. 

"To  carry  out  Major  Abercrombie 's  process,  the  garment 
is  carefully  folded  to  a  form.  A  given  number  of  folded 
garments  are  then  packed  in  a  brick  container,  corded  to- 
gether so  that  the  bricks  can  not  fall  apart.  The  folded 
uniforms  in  their  brick  container  are  then  placed  in  a 
powor  baler. 

"Waterproof  pap«r  is  uded  as  a  lining  for  each  bale. 
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FINGER-PRINT  TESTIMONY  IN  COURT 

AN  IKTERSSTIKG  TRANSCRIPT  of  a  finger-print  expert's 
actual  testimony  in  a  Hew  Jersey  murder  trial,  showing  how 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  presented,  is  given  in  The  Finger- 
print flagazine  (Chicago,  August).  A  bloody  finger-print 
Eade  on  the  victim's  shirt-front  was  claimed  to  bo  identi- 
cal with  the  corresponding  print  from  the  prisoner's  thumb. 
After  tho  usual  introductory  questions  identifying  the  eX"- 
pert,  l!r.  A.  A.  Gribbon,  and  explaining  how  the  prints  were 
♦aken,  and  why  photographic  enlargements  are  used  to  make 
examination  with  a  magnifying  lens  unnecessary,  the  follow- 
ing question,  intended  to  lead  to  a  general  explanation  of 
the  finger-print  identification  scheme >  for  the  information 
of  the  court,  was  asked  by  the  prosecuting  attorney: 

"Just  explain  what  you  moan  by  finger-prints,  how  you 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  prints  are  identical,  and 
that  they  were  made  by  tne  same  person  at  different  times." 

The  witness's  answer  follows: 

"The  identification  of  a  person  by  his  finger-prints  or 
their  impression  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  new 
science.  More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  their  value  was 
recognized  by  the  Chinese  monarchs,  who  used  an  impression 
of  their  thumbs  as  a  sign  manual.  In  1G23,  Purksnje,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Pathology  in  Breslau,  realized 
their  ia^iortance  and  classified  tho  forma  into  seven  stand- 
ard types.  Some  time  later.  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  was 
in  executive  charge  of  tho  courts  in  tho  Eoogly  District, 
Bengal,  India,  adopted  a  method  of  identification  by  means 
of  finger-prints,  and  required  that  all  public  documents  be 
stamped  with  the  tliumb  print  of  the  applicant.  Upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  Ilorschol,  Sir  Francis  Galton,  in  1885, 
originated  a  system  of  identification  by  tracing  tho  ridges, 
separating  designated  patterns  into  standard  types  and 
originating  a  system  of  classification. 

"The  system  now  in  general  uso  is  that  devised  by  Sir 
R.  R.  Henry.  Ita  infallibility  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  it  as 
a  means  of  identification  for  the  millions  of  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  who  now  have  their  finger-prints  recorded. 
These  are  classified  and  kept  on  file  at  Washington  so  that 
when  other  noons  fail,  they  may  easily  and  surely  bo  iden- 
tified by  this  systom. 

"This  science  must  not  be  confused  with  'palmistry,'  that 
pretended  art  by  which  tho  charlatan  and  faker  for  a  consid- 
eration pretends  that  ho  can  foretell  future  events.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  the  Handwrit- 
ing Expert,  who  is  only  able  at  the  best  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  two  writings  having  been  made  by 
the  same  person.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  Bertillon 
System  of  identification,  which  depends  upon  measurements 
taken  from  certain  members  and  portions  of  tho  human  body, 
relying  especially  upon  tho  length  of  certain  bones. 

"Any  or  all  of  these  methods  are  subject  to  error,  and 
there  is  always  an  element  of  doubt  in  thoir  findings  that 
make  their  conclusions  unroliablo.  Two  experts  in  any  or 
all  of  these  methods,  can  and  do  disagree  beoauso  their  con- 
clusions are  based  entirely  upon  possibilities.  The  fin- 
ger-print expert  has  only  facts  to  consider;  he  reports 
simply  what  ho  finds.  The  lines  of  identification  are 
either  there  or  they  are  absent.  If  two  prints  are  iden- 
tical in  every  particular,  they  were  made  by  the  same 
person.  If  they  are  different,  they  were  not  made  by  tho 
same  person. 

"No  matter  how  many  finger-print  experts  may  be  engaged 
in  the  labor  of  comparing  two  prints,  their  verdict  must  be 
the  same. 

"Our  system  of  identification  is  dependent  upon  the 
ridges  or  hair-like  linos  that  appear  upon  the  Tinder  surface 
of  the  first  joint  of  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  the  forms  or 
patterns  that  the  combined  ridges  assume.  We  have  names 
for  those  patterns,  such  as:  Outer  and  meeting  whorls, 
arcnes,  tentod  arches,  central  pocket  loops,  lateral  pocket 
loops,  twinned  loops,  and  accidentals.  We  have  also  a 
method  of  classification  by  which  numerical  values  are  given 
to  combinationa  of  the  patterns  appearing  upon  tho  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands.  By  looking  at  tho  under  surface 
of  your  finger-tips  you  can,  no  doubt,  see  these  little 
lines,  and  that  they  do  twist  and  turn  so  as  to  make  a 
pattern  or  design.  These  little  ridges,  as  their  name 
indicates,  are  raised  above  the  surrounding  flesh,  and  when 
covered  with  a  natural  oily  secretion,  blood,  ink,  or  otJier 
liquid  or  semiliquid  substance  these  ridges  will  be  repro- 
duced upon  the  object  or  surface  with  which  they  are 


brought  into  contact.  These  patterns  in  combination  with 
the  characteristics  to  be  found  in  every  print,  as  in  two 
prints  made  by  different  persons,  never  duplicate. 

"I  will  now  take  up  the  two  prints  before  us,  and  will 
point  out  for  your  benefit  the  characteristics  that  are 
identical. 

"This  pattern  is  of  the  ulnar  loop  type  having  twenty 
ridges  intervening  between  the  core  and  the  delta.  The 
print  is  of  the  left  thumb. 

"Compare  the  cores  of  these  two  prints  (marked  One  on  the 
enlargements).  An  island  is  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
the  core  ridge.  This  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  compari- 
son in  a  pattern  as  it  is  relatively  rare  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  characteristics.  Two  and  Three  on  the 
enlargement  are  abrupt  ridge  endings.  The  court  will  please 
note  the  relationship  of  positions  of  these  endings  in  both 
prints.  Four  is  a  bifurcation  showing  in  both  prints  and 
an  unmistakable  formation  of  identity.  Five  is  a  ridge  dot 
forming  the  delta  or  outer  terminus  of  this  pattern.  Six 
is  an  abrupt  ending  of  the  right-hand  member  or  branch  of 
the  bifurcation.  Four,  Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  Eleven, 
and  Twelve  are  abrupt  endings.  Altho  the  abrupt  ending 
type  of  characteristic  is  quite  common,  its  position  in  the 
print  is  of  great  importance.  Follow  up  each  of  these 
abrupt  endings  and  note  that  they  appear  in  identically  the 
same  position  and  have  the  same  formation.  Thirteen  is  a 
cicatrix  or  scar  left  by  a  out.  Note  that  it  appears  In 
the  same  position  in  both  prints,  and  Intersects  the  same 
number  of  ridges.  Fourteen  and  Fifteen  are  abrupt  endings. 
Again  pleaso  note  tho  position  and  formation  of  these  char- 
acteristics. Sixteen  is  a  ridge  dot, a  very  good  and  rare 
point  of  comparison  and  therefore  very  valuable.  Seventeen, 
Eighteen,  Nineteen,  and  Twenty  are  abrupt  endings.  Twenty- 
one  is  a  cicatrix.  Again  note  the  identical  position  and 
size  in  both  prints.  Twenty-two,  Twenty-three,  Twenty-four, 
Twenty-five,  and  Twenty-six  are  abrupt  endings.  Twenty- 
seven,  Twenty-eight  and  Twenty-nine  are  three .Jjifurcations. 
They  appear  in  exactly  the  relative  positions  in  both  prints 
and  have  exactly  the  same  formation.  Those  last  three  for- 
mations are  considered  tjrtmistakable  points  of  identity. 
Thirty,  Thirty-one,  and  Thirty- two  aro  abrupt  endings.  Thir- 
ty-three and  Thirty-fotir  are  two  bifurcations  Iranediately 
surrounding  the  core  and  adjacent  to  each  other.  They  are 
formed  in  the  snmo  manner  in  both  prints.  Thirty-five, 
Thirty-six  and  Thirty-sovon  aro  abrupt  endings.  Thirty-eight 
is  a  bifurcation.  Thirty-nine  is  an  abrupt  ending.  Forty  is 
a  bifurcation.  Forty-ono  is  a  cicatrix.  Forty-two  is  a 
peculiarity  I  wish  the  cotirt  would  pay  eepocial  attention 
to.  This  is  a  cicatrix  and  lihon  viewed  invertedly  Is  an 
exact  graphic  reproduction  of  tho  numerical  figure  Twenty- 
four  (24).  This  last  characteristic  if  considered  alone 
is  absolute  proof  of  the  identity  which  exists  between 
these  two  prints.  Forty- three  is  on  abrupt  ending,.  Forty- 
four,  Forty-flvo,  and  Forty-six  aro  bifurcations,  three 
more  very  good  points  of  comparison.  Forty-seven  is  an 
abrupt  ending.  Forty-eight  is  a  bifurcation.  Forty-nine 
and  Fifty  are  two  abrupt  ridge  endings, 

"There  are  many  more  points  of  coiq)ari8on  than  I  could 
use,  consisting  of  short  ridges,  bifurcations,  and  minor 
scars,  but  tho  characteristios  already  marked  prove  infal- 
libly the  identity  of  the  two  prints," 

Tho  cross-examination  by  the  defendant's  attorney  la  in- 
teresting as  showing  tho  line  of  questioning  relied  upon  to 
weaken  tho  experts.  It  is  as  follows: 

"Q.  You  say  that  a  finger-print  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  ridges  found  upon  the  under-side  of  the  fingers;  is 
that  the  only  place  that  ridges  are  to  be  found? 

"a.  No,  sir.  Ridges  aro  found  upon  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  tho  feot  in  human  beings;  upon  the  feet 
of  many  animals  and  birds. 

"Q.  How  do  you  know  but  that  this  thumb-mark  was  not 
made  by  the  dead  man  himself? 

"a.  I  know  that  it  was  not  made  by  the  dead  man,  for  I 
examined  his  left  thimib,  and  the  pattera  was  a  whorl. 
"Q.  How  about  his  other  thumb? 
"a.  That  was  an  arch. 
"Q.  How  about  his  other  fingers? 
"a.  They  bore  no  resamblsmce  to  this  finger-print. 
"Q.   Thero  wero  other  people  living  in  the  house  where 
the  man  was  shot;  why  did  you  not  pick  some  one  of  them, 
instead  of  my  client? 

"a.  I  took  the  finger-prints  of  all  the  people  who  were 
either  living  in  the  house  or  in  the  habit  of  visiting  It, 
and  of  every  officer  or  other  person  who  had  been  in  the 
room  or  house.  They  did  not  in  the  remotest  degree  resemble 
the  print  found  on  the  dead  man.  It  was  not  until  I  took 
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MARKED  ENLARGEMENT  MADE  FROM  PRINT  ON  VICTIM'S  SHIRT. 


MARKED  ENLARGEMENT  MADE  FROM  DEFENDANT'S  THUMB  PRINT. 


the  print  of  the  defendant,  that  I  found  I  had  a  correspond- 
ing print  in  the  one  found  on  the  slain  man. 

"Q.  How  do  you  know  but  that  the  print  found  on  the 
dead  man  was  not  mad©  some  time  previous  to  his  death? 
:  "a.  TOien  I  cut  the  print  from  the  shirt,  the  blood  waa 
still  moist. 

"Q,  You  say  that  you  handled  the  body;  how  do  we  loiow 
but  that  it  is  not  your  finger-print? 

"A.  That  is  quite  impossible.  I  know  the  pattern  in  my 
left  thumb  and  it  is  not  like  the  finger-print  under  discus- 
sion. 

"Q.  VJhat  do  you  call  the  pattern  on  your  left  thumb? 

"A.  It  is  an  ulnar  loop. 

^'Q.  And  wliat  do  you  call  the  pattern  on  the  left  thumb 
of  the  defendant? 

"a.  It  is  also  an  ulnar  loop. 

"Q,  What's  that?  What  did  you  say?  The  bo"th  patterns 
are  the  same? 

"A.  Yes,  the  general  form  of  the  pattern  is  the  same, 
but  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  prints 

"Q.  So  I  iinderstand  you  to  say  that  thoy  are  unlike,  and 
still  they  are  al'ike.  Now  what  do  you  moan? 

"a,  'While  the  patterns  are  alike  as  to  form,  the  charac- 
teristics are  so  unlike  that  even  a  person  not  versed  in 
this  science,  oould  readily  dotoct  the  difforenoo.  For  in- 
stance, the  core  in  the  defendant's  thumb  is  a  rod  bifur- 
cating and  ending  in  a  spur,  the  core  in  my  print  is  a 
plain  staple.  The  delta  in  his  thumb  is  a  dot.  In  mine  it 
is  formed  by  the  splitting  of  a  cingle  ridge.  The  number 
of  riflges  intervening  between  tho  coro  and  delta  in  his 
thumb  are  twenty-two.  In  my  thumb  but  six  are  shown. 

"Q.  Nofw,  all  this  no  doubt  sounds  very  nico;  bifurca- 
tions, deltas,  islands,  abrupt  terminations,  loops  that  ar© 
loops  and  loops  that  are  something  else,  but  the  question 

is  can  you  prove  that  you  can  identify  a  person  by  his 

finger-prints?  If  you  can  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

"A.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  prove  by  a 
demonstration  that  I  can  identify  a  person  by  his  finger- 
prints. I  accept  any  reasonable  test  that  you  may  suggest. 

"Q.  Now,  please  remember  tlmt  you  are  upon  oath.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  the  court  and  jury,  that  in  this  gather- 
ing that  fills  this  room  you  oould  identify  two  prints  that 
were  alike  out  of  the  irtiole  number  here  gathered? 

"a.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  without  a  doubt,  but  I  fear  it 
would  try  the  patience  of  the  Court.  However,  I  will  offer 
a  suggestion  upon  the  same  lines.  I  am  willing  to  have  tho 


jurymen  each  make  eji  impression  of  their  left  thumb,  they 
putting  some  private  mark  upon  it  so  that  they  can  iden- 
tify it.  I  will  retire  with  an  officer  or  with  counsel  if 
he  so  desires  and  during  my  absence  one  or  more  jurymen  can 
make  an  impression  of  their  thumb  on  another  paper  without 
any  marks  to  identify  it.  On  ny  return  I  will  identify  the 
prints  that  are  alike. 

"By  the  Prosecutor: 

"if  the  Court  pleases,  I  think  this  a  very  fair  proposi- 
tion, and  on  the  part  of  the  state,  wo  agree  to  have  this 
test  made. 

"By  Mr.  Sharp: 

"That  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say.  No  doubt  you  aro 
on  the  inside  and  know  how  the  trick  is  done,  but  I  — 

"Prosecutor  (interrupting): 

"If  your  Ronor  pleases,  I  positively  object  to  the  wcrd 
'trick'  as  "applied  to  ny  office,  myeelf,  or  ny  atteches. 
He  invited  this  tost  and  I  consider  his  refusal  to  have  it 
made  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part  that  the  testimony  of 
our  witness  is  undisputed. 
"By  Vx.   Sharp: 

"You  can  think  what  you  please.   I  have  seen  :  ore  aston- 
ishing things  done  by  a  so-called  'mind-reader'  Oiid  I  do 
not  propose  to  risk  tho  life  of  ny  client  by  such  a  per- 
formance; this  is  a  trial,  not  a  side-show. 
"By  the  Court: 

"Have  you  completed  your  examination  of  this  witneco' 
"Mr.  Sharp: 

"Yes,  if  it  please  your  Honor,  but  I  retain  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  him  back,  later. 
"By  the  Court: 

"V.'itnesc  is  excused." 


DAZZLING  DICKY.— "Such  vivid  neckties  Dicky  wearsi  They're 
simply  dazzling." 

"Yes,  his  idea  seems  to  be  'Best  is  the  tie  that  blinds.*" 

~ — "Boston  Transcript." 

WHAT  HE  LEARNED Mrs.  Styles "Did  your  husband  get  any 

decorations  in  tho  war?" 

Mrs.  Ifyles ^^"No;  biat  he  learned  how  to  cook." 

«— "Yonkers  Statesman," 
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DRUG  PROPAGANDA 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  WjIR  has  loft  us  Tiritb  a  few  good 
words,  most  of  which  are  valuable  because  they  represent 
ideas.  One  of  these  is  "propaganda,"  which  most  people 
will  admit  conveys  a  somev?hat  different  idea  from  mere  pub- 
licity. Thus  we  understand  perfectly  when  Drs.  Paul  N. 
Leech,  William  Rabak,  and  A.H.  Clark  toll  us  in  an  article 
on  "American  Synthetic  Drugs"  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago,  Septoaaber  6)  that  pre- 
vious to  the  war  there  was  a  distinct  propaganda  carried 
.on  in  this  country  in  favor  of  German  drugs.  The  result 
was  the  introduction  and  use  of  many  tliat  were  valueless, 
and  of  some  tliat  were  actually  harmful.  It  may  surprize 
us,  however,  to  note  that  we  are  in  danger  of  a  similar 
American  propaganda.  American  chemists,  he  tells  us,  are 
now  making  synthetic  drugs  formerly  controlled  by  Germany, 
and  these  are  of  excellent  quality.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  valueless  or^harmful  compounds  should  be 
urged  upon  oiir  physioianj  for  patriotic  reasons,  and  the 
authors  seem  to  be  afraid  of  just  euoh  a  tendency.  They 
sayi 

"Before  the  war,  the  American  physician  was  literally 
bombarded  with  new  and  wonderful  (?)  coal-tar  synthetics, 
most  of  which  were  originated  in  Germany.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  that  if  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes 
could  not  be  used  for  a  dye" per  se,  then  a  placo  might  bo 
foimd  for  it  in  the  ever-increasing  lists  of  medicaments. 
By  clever  advertising  and  propaganda  among  physicians,  an 
artificial  stimulation  for  coal-tar  drugs  was  created  which 
evidently  yielded  lucrative  financial  retiurns.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  of  all 
the  synthetic  drugs  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany 
and  on  which  tho  American  patents  were  controlled  by  the 
Germans  (up  to  tho  tine  of  our  entrance  into  tho  war),  tho 
demand  was  really  sufficient  enough  to  warrant  the  commer- 
cial manufacture  of  only  four  of  them  by  American  firms. 
Of  course,  a  larger  number  of  non-patented  drugs,  alco  im- 
ported from  Germany,  are  noxT  being  made  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  this  country;  many  of  the  drugs  in  this  clasa 
were  never  patented  or  are  tho  ones  which  have  survived 
after  the  patent  had  expired,  such  as  acetanilid,  acet- 
phehetidin,  and  acetylsalicylic  acid. 

"In  view  of  the  agitation  to  foxmd  an  institute  for 
cooperative  research  as  on  aid  to  the  American  drug  indust- 
ry under  tho  auspices  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  medical  profession  to  bo  on  its 
guard  against  too  enthusiastic  a  propaganda  on  tho  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  laudablo  entorpriso  of  promoting 
Ajnerican  chemical  industry.  Unless  it  is,  it  nay  be  in- 
flicted in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  drugs  that  are  either  usoloss,  harmful,  or  un- 
essential modifications  of  well-knom  pharmaceuticals. 
It  will  be  well  also  for  the  chomists-those  engaged  in 
this  enterprise-to  bo  sizre  that  the  product  is  of  thera- 
peutic valua  before  asking  its  use  as  a  medicine.  Tho 
American  medical  profossion  has  learned  that  relatively 
few  of  the  many  German  synthetics  were  really  valuable  or 
decided  improvements  over  established  drugs.  If  Americcn 
chemists  desire  to  retain  their  prestige  with  tho  medical 
profession,  they  should  earnestly  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  war  and  from  such  an  institute 
as  proposed  are  not  abused  in  the  worthy  desire  to  popu- 
larize chemistry  both  educationally  and  commercially. 
They  should  realize  -that  physicians  aro  in  no  receptivo 
mood  for  a  flood  of  synthetics,  even  tho  'American-mado.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  constructive  possibilities  of 
chemistry  in  tho  service  of  medicine  should  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  American  research.  HotTrithstonding  all  the' 
pharmaceutical  shrubbery  which  Gem^iny  sent  to  us,  still 
it  did  contain  some  synthetics  that  were  worth  while.  As 
therapeutics  has  been  benefited  by  these  organic  chemic- 
als, it  is  logical  to  reason  by  analogy  that  there  remain 
other  synthetics  to  be  discovered  which  will  occupy 
places  of  equal  distinction  in  the  modern  materia  medica. 
For  example,  vaccines  aro  of  imdoubted  merit  in  the  field 
of  imnunologyj  but  their  action  is,  in  the  end,  chemical; 
as  soon  as  chemical  technio  is  refined  by  medicochemical 
research,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  definite  chemical 
agent  (synthetic)  will  supersede  the  indefinite  bacterial 
vaccines.  Obviously  the  American  chemist  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  resourcefulness  in  aiding  the 
public  health  of  America  and  the  world. .  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  cooperative  institute  devoted  to  piu"ely  scientif- 
ic drug  research,  and  governed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
inspire  confidence  in  its  humanitarianisra  and  unbiased 
Judgment,  should  serve  a  most  commendable  purpose." 


FIRST  AID  TO  THE  SPEGTACLES 

THOSE  WHO  WEAR  GLASSES  run  to  the  oculist  for  ills 
that  could  be  simply  and  effectively  treated  by  doing 
something  to  the  svifferer's  spectacles.  This  is- the 
emphatic  assertion  of  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  August).  Sometimes,  he  says,  it 
is  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  cleansing  of  the  lenses 
that  is  needed;  sometimes  one  of  them  has  come  out  and 
is  carefully  replaced  upside  down;  sometimes  the  patient 
wears  the  spectacles  intermittently,  thus  straining  the 
oyes;  sometimes  there  is  a  minute  imperfection  in  one 
lens,  caused  perhaps  by  a   sharp  bit  of  wind-blown  quartz 
sand.  The  greatest  cause  of  eye-strain, Dr.  Gould  says, 
is,  of  course,  the  fail\ire  of  the  eyes  to  focus  the 
image  properly  on  the  retina,  or  an  vinskilful  attempt  at 
the  correction  of  this  fault.  Next  come  dirty  lenses. 
Combine  these  two  factors,  he  says,  and  we  get  the  acme 
of  evil.  Few  patients  keep  the  two  bits  of  glass  con- 
stantly clean  and  perfectly  polished,  as  they  must  be 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  eyes  and  brain,  during  every 
minute  of  the  fifteen  walcing  hours  of  each  day.  He 
goes  on: 

"Those  may  be  the  worst  sinners  who  have  been  most 
seriously  warned  and  shown  how  to  avoid  or  remedy  the 
evil.  And  yet  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  oculists  not 
only  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  danger;  there  is 
usually  only  a  hurried  word  of  command  or  caution  which, 
instead,  should  be  etched  deeper  in  the  mind  by  repetition, 
illustration,  explanation,  and  warning  of  the  danger  of 
neglect;  and  this  despite  the  risk  of  making  the  patient 
think  the  oculist  is  a  crank  and  exaggerator.  Some  will 
forget  the  advice,  and  some  will  foar  breakage  of  lenses. 
Opticians  should  be  repeatedly  advised  to  second  the  efforts 
of  the  oculist  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the 
patient  a  label  or  tag  to  paste  on  his  mirror  with  the  in- 
junction, 'Clean  my  spectacle  lenses,  now,  and  six  times 
every  dayl'  In  many  occupations  it  is  more  necessary  than 
in  others,  because  of  steam,  dust,  fog,  sweat,  etc.  Many 
lenses  are  set  too  close  to  the  eyeball  and  lashes  by  opti- 
cian and  patient.  Sometimes  the  lashes  should  be  slightly 
trimmed  in  order  not  to  set  the  lenses  too  far  frcmi  the 
cornea.  Opticians  themselves  may  be  guilty  in  setting  the. 
lenses  so  thoy  will  strike  the  lashes. 

"TOien  a  patient  writes  complainingly,  I  may  telegraph, 
'Trouble  probably  lies  in  not  keeping  glasses  clean.   A 
visit  to  the  oculist  may  be  necessary.  There  is  a  double 
duty  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  patient  may  not  be 
cured  of  his  systemic  disease,  and  that  the  general  physi- 
cian will  not  learn  the  truth  about  eye-strain  and  the 
influence  of  scientific  spectacles  in  helping  him  to  cure 
the  diseases  he  is  working  upon.  There  is  no  relief  of 
eye-strain  reflexes  to  the  general  system  with  dirty  lens- 
es; and  if  this  is  true  the  statistics  of  the  puzzled 
general  physician  will  be  wrong  and  his  labor  will  be  in 
vain." 

Next  to  dirty  and  no  lenses  as  a  cause  of  eye-strain  and 
its  systemic  results.  Dr.  Gould  places  failure  to  wear  the 
spectacles  constantly.  Patients,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
he  complains,  will  leave  the  glasses  off,  altho  it  results 
in  a  return  of  the  old  morbid  reflexes.  Every  patient 
should  be  repeatedly  warned,  begged,  commanded,  to  wear  the 
spectacles  every  minute  of  the  waking  life.  And  often  they 
can  not,  or  will  not,  explain  why  they  have  not  done  so. 
He  continues: 

"The  third  bl\aider  (or  crime)  is  the  use  of  eye-glasses 
instead  of  spectacles.  Eye-glasses  are  of  little  or  no  use; 
end  usually  increase,  rather  than  lessen,  the  eye-strain. 
In  trying  to  make  them  cling  to  the  base  of  the  nose  they 
will  often,  or  generally,  be, so  placed  or  displaced  that 
the  axes  of  astigmatism  (in  scientific  refractions)  are 
changed  from  those  determined  by  the  trial  frame  and  lens- 
es. The  oculist  who  habitually  permits  eye-glasses  will, 
at  least  should,  suffer  in  medical  reputation  because  he 
will  miss  therapeutic  results.  Vanity  is  often  a  great 
cncourager  of  eye-strain  diseases.  The  wide-awake  gen- 
eral practitioner  should  not  generally  permit  his  patients 
to  have  eye-glasses 

"instances  sometimes  occur  of  astigmatism  not  at  90 
degrees  or  180  degrees,  and  the  patient '(or  poor  optician) 
had  replaced  the  dropt-out  lens  'upside  down,'  thus  in- 
stantly producing  intolerable  eye-strain.  One  of  these 
patients  came  several  hundred  miles  to  have  me,  in  a  few 
seconds,  insert  the  lens  correctly,  instantly  ending  the 
patient's  tormenting  eye-strain. 
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"Another  patient  living  three  hundred  miles  away  wrote 
of  severe  eye-trouble  suddenly  appearing  and  continuing  for 
the  last  week  or  ten  days.  Correspondence  failed  to  bring 
any  explanation,  and  the  patient  was  compelled  to  make  the 
long  journey  to  my  office.  I  at  once  found  an  almost  in- 
visible fleck  on  the  outer  surface,  at  the  center  of  one 
of  the  lenses,  and  precisely  opposite  the  pupil  in  read- 
ing, etc.   'Out  in  a  lively  witid-storm  and  sand  blew  in 
your  face?*  I  asked.   'Yes'.  A  now  lens  gave  relief.  For 
stone-masons  1  order  several  pairs  of  piano  lenses,  ono 
after  the  other  to  be  used  as  'fronts'  until  flecked  by  the 
flying  bits  frequently  striking  the  face. 

"Quack  opticians  nowadays  are  making  the  bequacked 
worjd  wear  big  round  'sun-glasses*  with  colored  lenses  — 
'  any  color  you  tvish,'  'to  protect  the  eyes.*  The  glass 
itself  is  usually  a  nightmare  of  imperfection:  they  press 
against  the  eyebrows  and  cheeks;  they  are  dirty;  and  they 
create  eye-strain  and  morbid  reflexes.  Next  week  a  new 
evil  will  bo  concocted. 

"Yet  another  unrocognized  source  of  eye-strain  is  tho 
tmiversal  ignoring  of  the  fact  of  the  normal  right-eyed- 
ness  in  the  right-handed  and  of  left-eyedness  in  the  left- 
handed.  From  this  results  handicap  in  all  work  and  func- 
tion by  glasses  that  reverse  or  interfere  with  the  normal 
ocular  and  cerebral  rightness  and  leftness....  It  should 
be  made  a  crime  by  law  to  attempt  making  good  left-handed 
children  into  bad  right-handed  ones.  And  the  modern 
school-desks  are  great  makers  of  lifelong  diseases  and 
functions. 

"There  are  yet  many  other  unrecognized  methods  whereby 
there  is  groat  increase  in  the  frequency  and  hurt  of  neg- 
lected eye-strain  in  producing  systemic  diseases.  A  more 
general  recognition  of  the  power  of  ametropia  to  engender 
these  systemic  effects  would  make  physicians,  general  and 
special,  more  successful  in  the  treatment  of  systemic  dis- 
eases, more  hopeful  in  prognoses,  and  nore  correct  in 
their  statistics  of  cures." 
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A  COMBINED 

"      GAS  AND  STEAM  ENGINE 

COMBINATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  and  advantages  of  tho 
steam  engine  and  of  the  internal -combustion  engine  (such 
as  the  ordinary  gasoline  motor),  is  what  has  been  aimed  at 
in  a  new  6n?ine  recentlv  invented  in  England  by  W.  J.  Still 
.and  described  by  Capt.  F.  E.  D.  Acland  in 
The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 
(London,  June  6)«  .The, combination  is 
effected  by  using  the  combustion  principle 
at  high  temperature  and  then  employing  the 
waste  heat  to  produce  steam.  The  steam  is 
not  used  in  a  separate  cylinder  as  in  the 
usual  compound  engines,  but  in  the  jcombus- 
tion  cylinder  itself,  where  it  acts  on  the 
other  side  of  the  piston  from  the  combus- 
tion pressure.  It  is  claimed  that  this  plan 
"gives  ah  erx''iciency  some  thirty  per  cent. 
higher  than  the  best  gas  engine  hitherto 
knoT.Ti.  It  is  said  to  surpass  the  Diesel  en- 
gine, which  is  the  only  internal-combustion 
motor  in  which  the  stroke  ig  not  produced 
by  an  explosion.  Wo  quote  and  condense  on 
abstract  of  Captain  Acland 's  paper  made  for 
Meolianical  Engineering  (Mew  York,  July): 

"The  Still  engine  is  an  engine  capable 
of  using  in  its  main  working  cylinder  any 
form  of  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel  hitherto  em- 
ployed; it  ma]ces  uso  of  tho  recoverable  heat 
which  passes  through  tho  surfaces  of  tho 
combustion  cylinder,  as  well  as  into  tho  ex.- 
haust  gases,  for  tho  evaporation  of  steam, 
which  steam  is  expanded  in  tho  combustion 
cylinder  itself  on  ono  side  of  tho  main 
piston,  tho  combustion  stroke  acting  on  tho 
other  side.  It  incroascs  tho  power  of  tho 
engine  and  reduces  tho  consumption  of  the 
fuel  per  horsepower  developed. 


evident  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  steam  which  can  be 
generated  per  horsepower  developed  by  the  combustion  cycle, 
the  lower  must  be  the  heat  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine. 

"In  the  Still  engine  —  see  diagram  --  the  jacket  and 
cooling  water  form  part  of  the  circulating  system  of  a 
steam  generator,  which  may  be  an  integral  part  of  the  en- 
gine, or  external  to  it.  The  cooling  water  therefore 
enters  and  leaves  the  jacket  at  a  constant  temperature, 
regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,tho  cooling  being 
effected  by  converting  the  water  into  steam  without  rais- 
ing its  temperatxire.  Excluding  the  radiation  losses,  all 
the  heat  which  passes  through  the  walls  is  thus  usefully 
recovered  in  the  water  as  steam.- 

"The  quantity  of  steam  capable  of  being  generated  from 
'waste  heat*  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  combustion 
cycle  and  the  load.  Some  years  of  experimental  work  prove 
that  the  weight  of  steam  recovered  may  attain  a  maximum 
of  about  seven  pounds  per  horse-power  developed  by  a  four- 
stroke  constant-voltnae  engine  at  full  load" 

A  description  of  the  new  engine  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  theory.  Wo  are  assured  that  it  has  been  rigorously 
tested,  afloat  and  ashore,  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
In  fact,  if  the  war  had  not  interfered,  the  engine  would 
have  been  perfected  earlier  and  might  be  in  widespread  use 
by  this  time.  It  seems  that  for  commercial  marine  work  the 
best  type  has  been  found  to  be  the  two-stroke,  single-pis- 
ton pattern.  This  type,  it  appears,  not  only  weighs  much 
less  than  a  steam-turbine  plant  of  the  same  power,  but  oon- 
stunas  far  loss  fuel,  two  very  strong  arguments  in  its  favor. 
To  quota  what  Captain  Acland  has  to  say  on  these  points: 

"The  outbreak  of  war  prevented  much  progress  being 
made  in  the  design  and  construction  of  gas  engines;  but 
the  results  achieved  give  great  promise  of  future  develop- 
ment, and  the  total  indicated  efficiency  of  the  engine 
will  not  be  less  than  41  per  cent.  If  20  per  cent,  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  from  the  steam  cycle,  as  appears,  pos- 
sible, the  total  indicated  efficiency  will  be  46  per  cent. 

"a  gas  ongino  which  can  give  a  brake  thermal  efficien- 
cy 30  per  cent,  better  than  its  predecessors,  and  which-, 
hy  governor  control  alone,  can  meet  any  demand  up  to  and 
over  100  per  cent,  overload,  while  maintaining  a  good 
efficiency  at  that  increased  output,  can  not  be  neglected. 

"Four-stroke  engines  for  petrol  and  similar  fuels  have 
been  built  and  tested  ashore  and  afloat.  The  application 
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"its  primary  object  is  not  to  use  the  waste  heat  for 
raising  steam,  but  first  to  uso  it  in  improving  tho 
thermal  conditions  of  tho  working  cylinder, and  so  insure 
the  maximum  efficiency  from  tho  fuel  burnt  within  it, 
diminishing  as  a  consequence  tho  heat  lost  in  that  opera- 
tion. Since  the  maximum  efficiency  is  obtained  by  com- 
bustion of  tho  fuel  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  minimum  by 
tho  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  steem  generator,  it  is 


of  the  Still  system  to  commercial  marine  work  is  being 
developed  in  this  country  (Britain)  and  abroad,  tlie  two- 
stroke  single-piston  type  having  been  adopted.  Engine  of 
this  type  at  120  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  22  by  36- 
inch  cylinder  would  approximate  600  tons.  A  geared  turbine 
plant  in  a  similar  ship  would  weigh  20  per  cent,  more  and 
would  constime  approximately  2,000  tons  more  fuel  for  a 
double  journey  lasting  1,000  hours." 


PATTI 


"TJhen  you  speek  of  Patti,  you  speak  of  a  thing  that  trao 
hut  onoe."  It  •was  not  a  happy  press  agent  who  lit  upon 
this  reinfixk,  hut  the  nearest  rival  to  fame,  perhaps,  that 
Patti  over  had  -  Warcella  Semhrioh.  To  have  heen  the  place 
•where  such  a  talent  -vras  nourished  and  encouraged  gives 
iimerioa  a  proud  rank  in  the  history  of  muaio.  And  Patti 
herself  altmys  looked  upon  America  as  her  home,  though  she 
happened  to  he  born  in  Madrid  of  Italian  parents.  People 
who  like  to  estimate  merit  in  terms  of  dollars  -will  he 


WHEN  PATTI  FIRST  THRILLED  NEW  YORK. 

Though  she  sang  to  New  York  first  as  a  child  of  seven 
it  was  as  a  girl  in  her  teens  that  she  took  the  placo 
she  held  in  operatic  art  till  her  retirement. 


thrilled  when  they  road  that  sho  earned  $5,000,000  by  her 
singing.  It  is  something,  too,  that  eho  wac  tho  first 
singer  in  the  world  to  be  nado  a  Chevalier  of  tho  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France.  Dumas  the  elder  io  said  hy   tho  New  York 
Times  to  have  remarked  in  paying  his  rospecto  to  her: 
"Being  a  man  and  a  Christian  I  love  to  listen  to  your  sing- 
ing; but  if  I  -were   a  bird  I  would  dio  of  envy."  Her  death 
on  September  27  has  been  a  challenge  to  tho  memorleo  of  tho 
passing  generation  as  well  as  to  tho  pretentions  to  the 
highest  art  of  song  of  today.  The  Times  writes: 

"As  the  Alpine  summits  rise  above  their  foothills  in  the 
view  of  travelers  receding  from  them,  so  the  name  of 
Adellna  Patti  has  come  to  represent  above  all  others  a 
century  of  song,  a  period  during  more  than  thirty  years  of 
which  she  was  everywhere  queen  of  the  world's  stage,  while 
from  her  first  obscure  appearance  as  a  child  of  7  in  Hew 
York  to  her  last  in  London:  as  recently  as  the  opening  of 
the  great  war,  when  she  was  71,  her  public  activities 
spanned  at  least  a  part  of  the  lifetime  of  three  generations 


"Here  in  America  she  stepped  full-armed  to  the  opera 
stage,  making  her  formal  debut  as  a  girl  of  16  in  'Lucia' 
at  the  old  Academy  on  Nov.  24,  1859.  Her  Italian  parents 
had  brought  her  from  Spain,  where  a  birth 'certificate  from 
the  register  of  the  Church  of  San  Luis  in  Kadrid  said 
quaintly  that  she  was  born  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Feb.  10,  1843,  and  was  christened  Adela  Jeanne  Marie. 
There  is  yet  a  special  pride  in  Patti' s  local  career.  She 
herself  encouraged  or  even  shared  that  feeling  when  she 
sang  the  song  of  'Homo,  Sweet  Home'  to  countless  audiences 
here  after  her  conquest  of  worldwide  fame,  or  again  in  her 
twenty  years  of  'farewell  touro.' 

"In  mid-career  sho  had  seen  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of 
di'smatio  singing,  tho  Wagnerian  'music  of  the  future, ' 
whose  powerful  symbols  have  now  been  dragged  in  the  dust 
as  names  for  tho  firing  lines  of  military  aggression. 
PATTI  lived  ^o  see   tho  return  of  the  'old  School,'  if  not 
to  be  any  longer  a  part  of  it.  The  voice  of  Gfllli-Curci 
has  been  said  to  bo  more  flexible,  that  of  Tetrazzinl  more 
brilliant,  Melba'a  moro  silvery  in  tone,  while  Sembrich 
most  nearly  embodied  tho  Patti  tradition.  A  piquant  and 
playful  personality  they  have  never  replaced. 

"Of  tlie  fifty  operas  sho  sang,  few  even  are  known  by 
name;  it  is  perhaps  as  Roeina  in  'The  Barber  of  Seville' 
that  she  is  best  remembered,  a  type  of  the  aristocratic 
Spanish  heroine.  She  was  not  less  popular  in  'Marta, '  in 
'Lucia,*  as  Violetta  in  'La  Traviata, '  and  as  Zerlina  in 
Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni,'  the  one  early  classic  of  her 
repertory.  The  war  dimmed  her  Diamond  Jubilee  last  year, 
but  when  Patti  sang  what  was  to  be  her  swan  song,  in 
London  in  1914,  she  filled  the  great  Albert  Hall,  and, 
though  the  power  of  her  tones  was  lost,  she  wrxmg  tears 
again  from  the  assembled  throng,  a  final  homage  to  her 
personality  and  her  great  past." 

Her  Americanism,  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  popularity  here: 

"Mme.  Patti  came  to  New  York  so  young  that  she  knew 
only  New  York  as  a  child  and  learned  her  English  as  soon  as 
any  tongue.  Her  debut  was  here,  and  in  America  came  all 
her  early  prodigious  Buocess.  To  be  sure,  she  longed  to 
conquer  other  worlds,  and  did  forsake  America  for  a  batch 
of  years,  scoring  popular  triumphs  in  England  and  in 
Europe  as  colossal  as  she  had  scored  here.  But  the  Amer- 
ican heart  always  warmed  toward  its  first  love.  The  Patti 
'farewell'  toxirs  to  America  became  a  jest,  yet  they  drew 
both  dollars  and  affection.  Onoe  a  heroine  always  a 
heroine  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rules  in  myth-making. 

"We  wonder  what  tho  economic  interpreters  of  history 
make  of  such  episodes.  It  is  e  fascinating  thesis  among 
the  intelligentsia  just  now  that  the  stress  of  history 
upon  great  personal  figures,  upon  kings,  queens,  generals 
and  priests,  is  part  of  the  capitalistic  conspiracy  to 
keep  the  plain  people  off  the  printed  page  and  beneath 
consideration.  Perhaps.  But,  alas,  how  swiftly  and  fully 
plain,  popular  taste  falls  in  with  this  'conspiracy'.' 
Heroes  and  heroines  are  apparently  far  more  essential  to 
the  multitude  than  political  reform  or  economic  facts, 
ancient  or  modern.  Education  is  forced  to  use  the  person- 
al myths  of  history,  for  therein  lies  the  interest  of 
youth.  Grown-ups. seem  no  whit  different.  We  must  have 
our  protagonists,  whether  their  names  are  Adeline  Patti  or 
John  J.  Pershing  or  Charlie  Chaplin.  And,  personally,  we 
think  it  is  a  vastly  more  interesting  world  for  being 
thickset  with  myths,  made  and  making,  than  if  it  were  the 
economically  controlled  \miverse  which  the  futxuriat 
historians  insist  that  it  is." 

It  has  become  so  much  the  settled  tradition  that  Patti 
is  the  supreme  singer  of  any  time  that  some  may  resent  the 
antiquarian  curiosity  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  digging 
up  the  cavils  of  a  contemporary  critic.  Doubtless  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  might  be  fotmd,  it  says,  to  sing  a  sor* 
of  adaptation  of  the  old  Confucianist  chant.  "Patti, 
Patti,  how  great  is  Adeline.  Before  her  there  was  no 
Patti;  after  her  there  will  b«tno  Patti."  Yet  the  lead- 


ing  mtisie  oritio  of  the  last  century,  Richard  Grant  Iffhite, 
had  his  doubts  as  this  paragraph  shows: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  douhts  of  her  olaims 
to  the  position  of  a  great  prima  donna.  She  is  the  test 
of  her  time,  but  her  time  is  barren  of  great  singers. 
There  is,  for  example,  not  one  great  contralto,  nor  one 
great  tenor,  nor  one  great  baritone  before  the  Trorld.  Not 
one,  -whom  even  managers  with  all  their  pretensions  and  all 
their  needs  -will  ventiire  to  call  great.  That  Adelina 
Patti  sinKS  with  perfect  method,  the  highest  finish  and 
•with  exceptional  taste  is  not  to  be  disputed.  TShat  then 
does  she  lack  to  be  a  great  prima  donna?  A  great  voice 
and  a  rich  impassioned  nature.  Neither  she,  nor  any  of 
her  sisters  has  a  first  rate  voice.  Hers  is  the  best,  but 
it  lacks  largeness,  power,  nobility,  sympathy.  Nor  is  her 
style  the  grand  style.  Her  method  is  perfect,  almost  be- 
yond criticism.  She  is  brilliant,  she  is  exquisitely  deli- 
cate in  finish,  but  she  is  little." 

The  general  public  would  have  none  of  this  judgment, 
however,  and  the  Free  Press  thinks  "the  verdict  of  the 
overwhelming  judgment  of  mankind  must  be  confirmed."  She 
"satisfied  the  standards  of  her  day  and  generation  with  a 
completeness  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  but  people  of  today  might  apply  to 
her  a  sterner  test: 

"Until  within  recent  years  opera  was  regarded  as  being 
predominantly  if  not  exclusively  a  musical  entertainment, 
and  its  dramatic  side  was  either  ignored  or  absolutely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  execution  of  the  vocal  score.  Now  the 
truth  is  that  Patti 's  drauiatic  abilities  were  of  a  dis- 
tinctly mediocre  kind.  She  was  a  poor  actress,  almost  it 
jcight  be  said  a  commonplace  ono,  and  having  little  or  no 
capacity  for  characterization  the  stage  appeal  she  made 
was  limited  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  own  personality. 
Rial  over  the  list  of  the  roles  with  which  hor  fame  was 
most  closely  associated  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  their 
type  they  are  practically  identical  and  whether  she  was 
appearing  as  Zerlina  or  Rosina,  as  Norina  or  Amina,  Patti 
was  never  any  other  than  her  own  charming  self. 

"Thus  there  was  no  real  differentiation  in  her  per- 
formances and  the  public  which  she  addressed  was  too  well 
pleased  simply  to  hear  her  sing  to  wish  it  otherwise,  or 
even  to  recognize  the  deficiency  which  this  circumstance 
indicated.  Nor  did  Patti 's  powers  as  a  vocalist  extend  to 
the  expression  of  any  profound  or  poignant  emotion.  She 
could  sing  'Home  Sweet  Home'  with  a  pathos  which  seemed  to 
be  sincere,  but  when  she  ventured,  as  she  rarely  did,  to 
assume  such  a  part  as  Verdi's  Leonora  it  became  dis- 
appointingly apparent  that  she  had  gone  beyond  her  sphere. 
As  for  the  Wagnerian  music  drama,  after  a  single  experiment, 
she  wisely  let  it  alone." 

On  many  sides  is  exprest  regret  that  she  came  and  went 
before  the  days  of  the  phonograph.  "Generations  hence,  it 
may  be  possible  for  critics  to  decide  the  amount  of  justice 
in  the  claims  of  those  admirers  who  say  that  Caruso  is  the 
greatest  tenor  of  all  time";  the  Free  Press  remarks,  "but 
Adelina  Patti  must  inevitably  recede  until  she  becomes  a 
mere  figure."  If  she  was  not  caught  by  the  phonograph,  she 
did  not  escape  the  war,  and  thi<^  engine  brought  her  a  taste 
of  the  fickleness  of  human  devotion  when  stirred  by  the 
passions  of  politics.  The  New  York  Sun  tells  what  hap- 
pened at  Carlsbad  where  at  the  age  of  71  she  happened  to 
be  overtaken  in  August  1914.  The  memory  of  these  days  of 
danger  and  insult  must  have  gone  with  her  as  she  visited 
the  hospitals  for  wounded  soldiers  which  she  caused  to  be 
established  on  her  place  in  Wales.  We  read: 

"It  was  known  that  her  sympathies  were  all  with  the 
Allies,  and  a  threatening  crowd  surroxmded  the  place. 

"Hoots  and  cries  of  'Down  with  the  English  and  the 
French I '  were  shouted  up  toward  her  windows,  instead 
of  the  applause  she  had  always  heard.  The  hotel  was 
closed  and  the  police  searched  her  baggage,  then  in- 
formed her  and  the  Baron  that  they  were  prisoners  of 
war.  For  several  weeks  the  great  diva  was  incarcerated  in 
the  hotel,  while  a  mob  daily  threatened  and  cursed  from 
outside. 

"Finally  the  Government  allowed  the  two  to  leave,  but 
insisted  on  keeping  their  male  servants  as  prisoners. 
Soldiers  conducted  them  to  the  railroad  station  to  protoct 
them  against  enraged  crowds  gathered  on  the  walk  to  hurl 
stones  at  the  woman  who  in  former  years  had  had  the  homage 
of  the  cultured  world." 


EXTINCT  LITERARY  TRADITION 

RARE  ENOUGH  NOW  are  the  Amsricsji  writers  who  continue  the 
English  literary  tradition.  So  if  you  find  one,  as  Mr.  Vin- 
cent O' Sullivan  claims  to  have  done,  you  may  or  may  not  feel 
something  of  his  thrills.  This  Irish-American  has  run  a- 
Cross  the  venerable  names  of  Marlowe,  of  Burton  of  the  "A- 
natomy",  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Wordsworth  and  George  Borrow  in 
books  by  Mr.  Christopher  Morley;  and  is  quite  as  astonished 
as  though  he  had  fctmd  them  in  a  "Bolshevik  manifesto."  Mr. 
Morley,  whose  Oxford  training  might  account  for  the  whole 
nystery,  is  absolved  by  Mr.  0  Sullivan  from  being  a  "'left 
over'  from  the  New  England  period  when  the  inspiration,  at 
least,  of  American  literature  was  imported  from  England,  if 
it  sometimes  suffered  a  sea  change  in  the  process."  He  is 
used  by  this  writer  as  a  proof  that  we  have  quite  broken 


PATTI  IN  HER  PRIME  AND  HER  DECLINE. 

Her  admirers  recall  her  as  she  appears  in  the  pictxire 
on  the  reader's  left;  the  other  shows  the  enduring  charm 
of  her  declining  years. 


with  the  Literary  traditions  of  the  old  country  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Morley' s  poetic  inspiration  being  traceable  to  "the 
English  intimists,  Herrick,  George  Herbert,  Cowper  and 
Crabbe."  His  very  saturation  with  over-seas  worthies  only 
points  the  lack  of  the  same  thing  in  the  rest  of  us.  One 
wonders  if  Mr.  O'Sullivan  were  bent  on  over  proving  his 
thesis,  for  he  gathers  up  further  evidence  from  Morley: 

"He  has  since  written  a  few  books  of  essays  (or,  as  one 
v,'ould  say  in  America,  '  near -essays ' )  whereof  the  inspiration 
is  the  prose  coiinterpart  of  those  worthies,  Izaak  Walton, 
Addison  (of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley),  Charles  Lamb,  Leigh  Hvmt,i 
with  something  of  Hazlitt  and  George  Borrow  thrown  in.  As 
you  see,  nothing  could  be  more  English,  And  as  one  reads 
these  books,  'Shandygaff'  and  'Parnassus  on  Wheels,'  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  his  preferences  among  modern  English 
authors.  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Conrad,  Chesterton,  J.  M. 
Barrie  -  there  they  are I  It  may  be  in  deference  to  his  sur- 
roundings that  he  professes  an  inordinate  admiration  for 
that  didactic  and  boring  writer,  Samuel  Butler  -  him  of 
'Erewhon'  and  'The  Way  of  all  Flosh'  I  mean:  heaven  forbid 
that  anybody  should  think  I  mean  the  great  author  of  'Hudi- 
bras.'  Samuel  Butler  the  second  (in  all  senses)  has  at  pre- 
sent a  considerable  vogue  in  the  United  States. 

"Such  a  list  of  preferences  describes  a  man.  you  notice 
that  if  there  is  no  Hall  Caine  there  is  no  Galsworthy;  if 
there  is  no  Florence  Barclay  there  is  no  Bernard  Shaw;  if 
there  is  no  Arnold  Bennett  or  Algernon  Blackwood  neither  is 
there  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  William  Locke.  No  non-English 
7/riters  whatever,  none  of  the  great  Russians,  none  of  the 
great  French,  have  said  anything  important  for  him.  I  have 
a  notion  that  ho  regards  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  with  dislike 
as  not  the  kind  of  stuff  that  young  America  can  be  profit- 
ably novirished  upon.  His  admiration  of  his  own  countrymen 
is  also  tempered  by  many  exclusions.  Among  those  he  ad- 


fcires  he  takes  a  long  slide  from  Walt  'Whitman  to  Vx.   Doa 
jterqv.is,  who  distributes  parodies  and  proverbs  to  the 
readers  of  the  New  York  Sun.  According  to  IJr.  tor ley,  the 
facetious  lir.   I.'arquis  is  the  greatest  vjriter,  except  Walt 

.VMtman,  "who  ever  lived  in  the  BrookljTi  district  of  New 

Others  of  Mr.  Mor ley's  literary  enthusiasms,  like  tea 
and  muffins  and  open  coal  fire?,  are  pronounced  distinctly 
Victorian  -  at  least  "there  is  nothing  in  him  that  Yic-* 
torianisQ  would  have  frustrated," 

"On  the  whole,  if  we  want  only  the  fair  lights,  Mr.  Mbr- 
ley  gives  a  true  enough  picture  of  the  middle-class  family 
in  the  United  States  -  or  more  precisely,  of  the  family  of 
small  means  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
in  on©  respect,  at  all  events,  it  seems  to  have  an  ad- 
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17ho  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  for  |l  art 
collections  valued  at  many  millions,  Eis  death  allows 
them  to  be  installed  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington. 


vantage  over  the  same  kind  of  family  in  England,  The  tone 
is  better  because  there  axe  no  cheap  servants.  The  wealthy 
have  servants  more  or  less  good  and  highly  paid.  In  fami- 
lies such  as  Mr,  Morley  deals  with^the  wife,  and  often  the 
husband,  do  their  ovm  cooking,  and  dishwashing,  and  then 
sit  down  to  read  'The  Shaving  of  Shagpat'  or  Bryce' a  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.'  What  is  called  a  'scrub-woman'  appears 
at  intervals  to  sweep  and  garnish,  but  she  enters  the  house 
on  the  sane  terms  as  the  plumber  or  the  man  wlio  comes  to 
fix  the  telephone. 

"The  small  American  family,  then,  with  its  economized 
and  tempered  joys,  and  with  the  characteristic  national  neg- 
lect of  its  sorroT/s,  is  portrayed  by  lir,  Morley  in  his 
poons,  in  'Shandygaff,'  which  is  a  book  of  essays,  and  in 
Parnassus  on  Wheels,'  which  may  also  be  called  a  book  of 
essays  since  the  characters  are  set  up  to  express  the 
author's  opinions.  The  best  part  of  his  new  book,  'The 
Ha\inted  Bookshop,'  is  also  the  essay  partj  but  he  has  had 
the  unfortunate  suggestion  to  graft  on" it  a  'shriller,' 
and  for  that  kind  of  literature  he  reveals  no  talent.  Two 
Germans  plot  together  to  put  a  bomb  between  book-covers 
on  board  the  ship  in  which  President  Wilson  is  sailing  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  They  are  unmasked  by  an  advertising 
ftgsnt  who  oarrles  the  heroine  daughter- of  a  millionaire." 


English  readers  of  the  New  Witness  (London)  where  Mr, 
Morley  is  thus  exploited,  are  recommended  to  take  him  as 
about  all  they' 11  find  among  us  of  writers  after  their  o\Tn 
heart.  Others,  they  are  warned,  who  use  the  current  Ameri- 
can tongue  would  not  even  be  understandable^  high  authori- 
ties to  the' contrary  notwithstanding; 

"Professor  Brander  llatthBws,  an  American,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  liken  it  to  Elizabethan  English  for  its  figurative 
vigour,  American  figures,  however,  are  generally  on  a  low 
level.  When  Bacon  calls  floods  great  winding-sheets,  he  is 
otherwise  impressive  thamwhen  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
announces  that  there  is  a  wash-out  down  ro\ind  Harrisburg, 
Pa,  It  would  in  fact  be  impossible  to  express  any  grand  or 
moving  thought  in  American:  humour,  homely  wisdom,  yes;  but 
not  grcmdeur.  Leaving  aside  the  intellectual  value  of 

either,  Bishop  Latimer's  sermons  are  in  the  plain  language 
of  his  time,  and  they  easily  maintain  themselves  on  heights 
that  Billy  Sunday  never  gets  a  clutch  on,  even  for  a  moment. 
It  is  a  fair  claim  that  American  is  more  vivid  than  Eng- 
lish. Mr,  Mencken  says  well  that  between  the  placard  in 
the  wash-room  at  the  British  l^useum:  'These  Basins  are  for 
Casual  Ablutions  Only,'  and  the  common  sign  at  our  Ameri- 
can railroad  crossings:  'Stopl  'Look'.'   Listeni'   lies 
an  abyss  separating  two  cultures,  two  habits  of  mind,  two 
diverging  tongues.'" 

lilr,  O' Sullivan  maintains  that  "no  great  popularity  can 
be  expected  in  the  United  States  to-day  by  a  writer  who 
does  not  use  American  English  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
slang,"  He  is  not  abashed  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  English  books  are  read  in  the  United  States: 

"They  are  read  by  the  more  cultivated  classes  who  are 
willing  to  mal:e  a  slight  mental  effort.  Such  people  hiavo 
the  pleasant  sensation  of  mastering  a  foreign  language. 
They  skip  the  phrases  they  don't  understand,  or,  try  to 
translate  them  with  a  dictionary,  'The  second  turning  re- 
vealed to  Gerald  the  hoardings  of  a  tube  station  with  a 
constable's  bull's-eye  flashing  on  them'  -  such  a  phrase 
would  be  as  Tinintelligiblo  to  the  average  inhabitants  of  an 
American  city  as  a  phrase  of  Spanish,  But  they  accept  it 
as  an  experience  in  an  English  book.  If  they  find  many 
like  it  in  a  book  by  an  American,  they  and  that  author  do 
not  become  friends.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
limited  vogue  of  Henry  James.  As  I  ssiid  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Mercure  do  France  a  fevr  months  ago,  the 
influence  of  James  ha^  been  in  England,  not  in  his  native 
land.  Then  there  is  VbrB.   Craigie,  who  had  a  broader  culture, 
twice  as  much  art,  and  fifty  times  more  intellectual  power 
than  any  other  American  woman  who  has  written  novels.  Mrs. 
Craigie  has  no  standing  whatever  in  America." 


THE  NATION'S  BENEFACTOR 
IN  ART 

America  has  many  art  collectors  who  have  become  benefact- 
ors of  public  institutions,  but  never  one  precisely  like  the 
late  Charles  L.  Freer.  "Ho  city  has  ever  received  a  collec- 
tion qxiite  like  the  one  which  he  gave  to  the  United  States 
some  years  ago  and  for  which  he  provided  the  building  now 
nearing  completion  in  Washington."  The  art  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  who  makes  this  state- 
ment, points  out  that  Mr.  Freer  "had  a  way  of  fixing  upon  a 
few  choice  paths  and  follovdng  them  in  perfect  contentment, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  cover  a  wide  area  more  or  less  at 
random."  The  consequence  is  that  the  museum  which  will  bear 
his  name  at  the  national  Capitol  will  be  a  kind  of  special- 
ized Valhalla  of  American  art  with  a  milieu  of  Eastern  art 
most  in  harmony  with  it.  That  is  to  say  the  Freer  collec- 
tion will  represent  Abbot  Thayer,  Thomas  Dewing,  Dwight 
Tryon,  I'etcalf,  Twachtman,  Murphy  and  Melchers.  In  addition 
will  be  1200  specimens  of  the  art  of  Whistler  in  oil,  water 
color,  pastel,  etching,  lithograph,  and  the  famous  "Peacock 
room"  where  Whistler  let  himself  go  as  an  interior  decora- 
tor. The  story  with  some  of  the  tragic  accompaniments  of 
Wliistler's  work  is  given  with  more  detail  in  the  department 
of  "Persona'l  Glimpses."  To  Whistler  Vx,   Freer  seemed  to  bear 
ei  peculiar  relation.  Says  l^,  Cortissoz; 

"When  the  author  of  'The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies* 
came  to  know  Freer  he  abandoned  all  the  Snischievous  caprice 
from  which  so  many  of  his  comrades  s\xffered.  If  Maecenas  £3 
to  be  remembered  as  the  friend  of  Horace  and  Vergil,.- 1 
,should_thijiJs  FrepF  ''Snwld  in  the  same  way  be^bpnored.aj  thO 
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friend "of  the  great'  American  painter.  Tears  ago,  when  the 
Whistler  memorial  exliibitlon  was  held  in  Boston,  I  uratched 
the  hanging  of  some  of  the  pictures.  I  was  told  that  this 
and  that  was  "being  done  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of 
Freer,  ^hy?  Because  Freer  was  standing  guard,  so  to  say,- 
over  the  interests  of  Whistler  as  they  were  represented  in 
.such  piotiiros  as  he.  Freer,  controlled.  Ho  was  always  like 
that.  He  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  make  his  collection  of 
the  etchings  tho  complotest  and  best  in  the  world,  not  from 
the  uninspired' amateur's  cult  for  a  kind  of  reflected  glory, 
but  because  he  wanted  the  student  who  would  ultimately  make 
use  of  his  prints  to  have,  the  finest  illustrations  of  the 
subject  procurable.  TOien  the  'famous  'Peacock  Room'  came  'in- 
to the  iTiarket  it  was,  of  course.  Freer  who  brought  it.  I 
never  happened  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  room,  thanks  to  the  epoch  from  which  the 
cabinet  work  dates,  will  not  take  the  world  with. loveliness* 
But  it  is  the  record  of  a  characteristic  and  very  important 
episode  in  Whistler's  life.  Hence  Freer 's  acquisition  of  it 
and  the  promise  of  its  reconstruction  in  the  museum  precise- 
ly as  it  stood  in  the  Leyland  house  in  London.  In  paint- 
ings, pastels,  water  colors,  drawing,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs the  museum  will  show  Whistler's- art  literally  at  full 
length.  Imagine  what  this  will  mean  to  inqvdrers  into  the 
sub.iect,  and  imagine  what  it  will  mean  as  a  monument  to 
TJhistlerl  He  will  have  his  shrine  at  Washington, '  as  Volas- 
qwez  has  his  at  Madrid,  "as  Hals  has  his  at  Haarlem.  To  have 
made  .that  shrine  would  alone have  been  an  achievement  to 
place  us  in  Freer'a  debt.  But  he  did  something  more  for  his 
countrymen  —  nay I  for  the  whole  world  of  art." 

With  "royal  justice"  done  to  his  "Chosen  Ameri'oans"  Mr. 
Freer  spent  his  later  years  gathering  the  wonderful  art  of 
Japan  and  China,  his  love  for  it  amoimting  to  "a  passion." 
In  this,  too,  he  was  a  pioneer: 

*He  was  one  of  the'  first  to  comprehend  the  charm  of  the 
Japanese  print  and  the  brilliance  of  Japanese  craftsmanship 
in  general.  Then,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  graduated, 
as  it  were,  from  Japem  to  China,  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
Chinese  painting,  sculpture  and  pottery,  and  to  draw  near  to 
the  sources  of  what  is  greatest  in  Oriental  art.  Ho  drank 
from  them  as  from  springs  of  inspiration.  They  filled  him 
with  a  joy  and  an  enthusiasm  knowing  no  bounds.  -Fortune  had 
been  kind  to  him  and  ho  was  enabled  not  only  to  make  jour- 
neys in  the  East,  from  which  he  returned  laden  with  master- 
pieces, but  to  keep  ccanpetent  agents  at  work  gleaning  the 
field.  All  the  time  he  was  a  student,  pursuing  his  subject 
with  learning  as  well  as  with  sirdor.  It  was  an  unfor- 
gettable privilege  to  go  with  him  through  a  batch  of  paint- 
ings just  brought  across  tho  Pacific.  His  love  for  them  was 
enkindling.  '  So  was  the  knowledge  through  which,  in  buoyant 
talk,  he  would  often  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  tro- 
phies of  his  endless  search  after  beautiful  things. _ 

"The  excitement  would  begin  before  the  painting  was 
\inrolled.  He  would  dilate  upon  the  loveliness  of  the  . 
picture  as  he  unfastened  its  silken  wrappings.  Then,  with 
the  glee  of  a  boy,  he  would  suspend  it  from  the  contrivance 
up  near  the  cornice  and  stand  off  with  a  sigh  of  enjoyment 
to  watch  your  appreciation.  A  question  would  iihlock  stores 
of  analysis,  based  upon  knowledge,  and  of  reminiscence, 
too,  f,or  the  picture  would  sometimes  take  his  memory  back  to 
collectors  and  scenes  in  China. 

"Once  he  showed  mo  a  small  but  prodigious  bowl,  prodi- 
gious in  that  it  was  so  radiantly  beautiful.  It  seemed  in- 
credible that  so  exquisite  a  thing  cotild  be  false.  The 
claim  originally  made  for  it  —  that  it  belonged-  to  an 
epoch  of  the  potter's  art  of  which  only  one  or  two  other 
specimens  existed  —  seemed  to  be  made  good  on  the  face  of 
the  object.  But  the  mere  weight  of  the  bowl  had  put  Freer 
on  his  guard.  It  was  too  light  for  a  piece  of  pottery.  He 
pleaded  for  the  dangerous  privilege  of  testing  it  by  a 
smart  rap  with  a  pencil.  The  rap  settled  it.  He  showed  me 
how  obvious  it  was  —  once  you  had  found  out  —  that  tho 
bowl  was  made  of  lacquer,  cunningly  redeemed  from  utter 
lightness  of  weight  by  an  inner  ballast  of  zinc  or  some  such 
malleable  material.  " 


fhe  possession  of  all  thes&  wonderful  accTmulations  was 
transfered  in  1906  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
payment  of  $1.00,  the  consideration  being  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  custodianship  of  Mr.  Freer  during  his  life- 
time. Even  so  munificent  a  gift  required  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  then  President  Roosevelt  to  overcome  the 
hesitations  of  the  directors.  .The  conditions  of  the  gift 
according  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  were: 


"The  deed  to  the  collection  was  given  upon  condition  that 
an  art  gallery,  to  build  which  Mr.  Freer  first  set  aside 
$500,000  and  later  doubled  that  amount,  bearing  his  name 
should  hold  the  art  treasure,  that  the  building  should  be 
maintained  without  expense  to  his  estate  and  that  his  col- 
lection should  never  be  added  to  or  diminished." 

His  ambition  for  his  benefaction  was  its  purely  eduC6» 
tional  value .~  Mr.  Cortissoz  touches  upon  this  point: 

"It  is  the  seeker  after  knowledge  for  whom  he  chiefly  la- 
bored, and  in  the  disinterested  service  of  that  individual 
he  spared. himself  no  pains,  no  money,  no  step  that  exper- 
ience and  wisdom  could  suggest.  The  museum  at  Washington 
will  be  a'trememdous  fount  of  pleas-ore.  It  will  do  honor 
to  authentic  ideals  of  artistic  beauty.  Eastern  and  Western. 


THE  PEACOCK  ROOM 

One  of  tho  most  sensational  feats  in  interior  decorat- 
ing, whoro  reputations  were  made  and  ruined.  This 
mastorpioco  of  Victorian  decoration  will  be  installed 
.'in  tho  Charles  L,  Freer  Miseum  to  T7ashington, 


It  will  be  a  place,  as  John  La  Fargo  used  to  say  to  me,  to 
go  and  'wash  your  cyoa.'  But  its  great  lesson  will  be  the 
importance  of  a  definite,  constructive  purpose  in  any  major 
artistio  onterpriso.  Freer  was  no  pedagogue.  I  have  allud- 
ed to  his  boyish  spirit.  To  look  at  pictures  with  him  was 
to  have  something  in  tho  nature  of  a  lark.  But  he  had  an 
educational  aim,  just  tho  same,  and  carefully  thought  out 
the  work  to  which  he  gave  tho  host  years  of  his  life.  He 
framed  a  collection  from  which  men  would  obtain  not  only  de- 
light, but  instruction.  Both  in  tho  character  of  the  ob- 
jects ho  gathered  and  in  tho  system  by  -which  he  resolved 
that  they  should  bo  exposed  to  view  he  kept  in  mind  tho 
needs  of  the  student,  the  scholar." 

Mr.  Freer  -was  born  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.  and  began  life  as  a 
time-keeper  on  the  Eel  River  railroad.  Vicissitudes  fol- 
lowed though  they  did  not  daunt  and  his  ultimate  fortune  was 
made  as  a  manufacturer  of  railway  cars.  His  abundant  means 
and  leisure  of  later  years  put  him  in  the  class  that  stand, 
as  the  New  York  World  sees  it,  as  a  sort  of  public  rebuke 
also: 

"Nothing  has  been  further  from  the  purpose  of  Congress 
than  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  creation  of  a  national  £irt 
muse\m  like  the  Louvre  that  should  be  even  a  slight  drain 
upon  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  art  sense  of  a  few 
Senators  or  Representatives  may  lead  them  occasionally  to 
ask  for  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  mediocre 
painting  representing  some  historical  scene  in  American  his- 
tory, but  who  ever  heard  of  Congress's  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  America  a  masterpiece  offered  for  sale 
abroad?  Fortunately  there  are  private  citizens  ever  ready 
to  do  -what  Congress  refuses  and  preserve  for  the  service  of 
the  public  works  such  as  the  Froers,  Morgans,  Altmans  and 
Johnsons  accumulated  in  their  own  galleries." 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT'S  RELIGION 


"One  of  the  moat  profoundly  religious  men  this  nation 
or  any  other  nation  ever  had"  iras  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "A 
powerful  heliever"  and  a  "prodigious  religious  actor" 
are  the  phrases  Dr«  Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart  applies  to  him 
in  his  recently  published  biography.  Explaining 
religion  as  a  eoienoe  in  that  it  presents  a  "Eystem 
of  doctrines  to  be  believed"  and  as  an  art  in  formulat- 
ing a  "System  of  duties  to  be  performed."  Dr.  Iglehart 
declares  "Mr»  Roosevelt  had  the  science  of  religion  down 
to  a  perfection  in  the  most  single  and  sincere  faith  in 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  he  praoticsd 
it  vigorously,  as  an  art,  in  the  multitude  of  sooular 
a6t8.°The  universality  of  Roosevelt's  view  of  religious 
life  appeared  in  his  oomnent  Tthen  he  was  told  that  Dr. 
If;leha]rt's  son  tms  about  to  start  as  a  missionary  to  Japan. 
After  a  hearty  "God  bless  him  and  bleas  you,"  he  said. 


From  "La  Revue  Eebdomadaire"  (Paris) 

AMERICAfl  CEMETERY  NEAR  CHATEAU  THIERRY 

Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  that  American  soldiers  shotild 
rest  in  the  soil  where  their  bodies  fell  in  battle. 


"l  have  told  you  so  many  times  that  I  consider  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  as  the  highest  calling  in  the  world,  most  in- 
timately related  to  the  most  exalted  life  and  service  here 
and  destiny  beyond,  and  I  consider  it  my   greatest  joy  and 
glory  that,  occupying  a  most  o.2alted  position  in  the  nation, 
I  am  enabled,  simply  and  sincerely,  to  preach  the  practioal 
moralities  of  the  Bible  to  my  fellcrar-countrymen  and  to  hold 
up  Christ  as  the  hope  and  savior  of  the  world.  I  believe 
down  deep  in  ny  soul,  as  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  have 
preached  the  same  gospel  that  you  and  your  boy  are  called 
to  preach. 

"As  high  an  estimate  as  I  have  of  the  ministry,  I  con«- 
sidsr  that  the  climax  of  that  calling  is  to  go  out  in 
missionary  service,  as  your  son  is  doing.  It  talres  mighty 
good  stuff  to  be  a  missionary  of  the  right  type,  the  best 
stuff  there  is  in  this  world.  It  takes  a  deal  of  courage  to 
break  the  shell  and  go  twelve  thousand  miles  away  to  risk  an 
unfriendly  climate,  to  master  a  foreign  language,  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  one  on  earth  to  learn;  to  adopt  strange 
customs,  to  tvu*n  aside  from  earthly  fame  and  emolument  and, 
most  of  all,  to  say  good-bye  to  home  and  the  faces  of  the 
loved  ones  virtually  forever." 

lir.  Roosevelt's  freedon  with  men  of  all  denominational 
faitiis  is  illustrated  in  a  further  anecdote  where  hia 
booor  also  comes  into  play: 


At  the  TOiite  House  one  day  President  Roosevelt  came  in- 
to his  room,  greeted  me  cordially,  as  was  his  custcm,  and 
then  slipped  over  to  another  gentlemen  and  greeted  him.  He 
brought  that  gentlemen  over  to  where  I  was,  and  said,  'Dr. 

Iglehart,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Father ,  xjho 

has  been  doing  very  iii5>ortent  work  among  the  Indians  and 
has  come  to  talk  with  me  about  it. 'And  then,  placing  him- 
self between  us,  he  said,  'Here's  the  great  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  millions  represented  by  this  Catholic 
priest,  on  one  side  of  me,  and  here  on  the  other  is  the 
great  Methodist  church,  with  its  millions  represented  ly 
my  old  friend,  and  I  am  only  a  poor  little  Dutch  Reform 
layman  between  th^  two. 'The  twinkle  in  his  eye  evidenced 
the  fun  that  was  always  bubbling  over  within  him.  I 
replied,  'No,  Mr.  President,  you  are  not  the  poor 
little  Dutch  Reform  layman  between  them.  You  are  the 
great  head  of  the  nation  and  a  Christian  with  a  uni- 
versal heart.  You  are  large  enough  to  belong  to  all 
the  churches  and  all  of  us  claim  you  as  such,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  you  consider  that  all  of  us 
belong  to  you.' 

"He  warmed  up  instantly  and  answered,  'ify  friend,  you 
are  quite  ri  g^t.  I  have  the  prof oundest  respect  and 
warmest  affection  for  all  denominations,  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Hebrew.  In  my  individual  contact  with  men 
I  have  found  the  most  splendid  people  imaginable  holding 
these  various  belief g,  and  in  ay  public  administration  on 
all  questions  of  moral  reform,  and  those  questions  you 
Imow  I  consider  paramount;  the  Protestant  minister,  the 
Catholic  priest  and  the  Jewish  rabbi,  and  the  millions 
that  they  represent,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  sustain- 
ing me,  and  my  arm  has  been  as  strong  aa  the  millions 
that  they  represent,  in  smiting  evil  and  in  building  up 
the  right.  You  can  see  how  correct  you  were  in  saying 
that  I  belong  to  all  of  you  and  that  all  of  you  belong 
to  me.'  " 

Light  from  another  facet  is  afforded  by  Dr.Iglehart's 
quotation  in  this  connection  of  the  appreciation  of 
Roosevelt  by  Rabbi  H.  Pereira  Mendos,  who  said: 

"The  question  of  what  kind  of  a  man  Roosevelt  was  ie 
of  tremendous  importance,  but  mors  so  is  the  question 
wliat  kind  of  men  his  memory  inspires  us  to  be.  It  is 
little  use  saying  he  awakened  conscience,  touched  the 
heart,  and  was  a  great  moral  force,  unless  we  feel  that 
he  has  awakened  ouir  conscience,  touched  our  hearts  and 
made  us  a  moral  force  in  our  own  little  world  of  society, 
politics  and  family, 

"We  can  imagine  such  a  nan  in  past  years  of  our  Amer- 
ican-Jewish history,  and  thereby  estimate  his  worth, 

"Had  he  lived  in  1665,  'vrfion  the  first  Jewish  settlers 
arrived  and  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  an  influential  minister 
objected  to  their  presence,  objected  to  their  building 
a  synagogue,  how  he  would  have  thundered  at  such  bigoted 
narrowness! 

"When  those  brave  refugees  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Inquisition  demanded  the  right  of  holding  a  burial-place 
for  their  dead,  as  they  did,  how,  had  he  lived  then,  he 
would  have  exclaimed  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  denial 
of  their  requesti  How  he  would  have  scorned  the  intoler- 
ance which  subjacted  those  early  Jews,  men  of  high  cul- 
ture, men  of  Spanish  dignity,  men  of  high  integrity,  to 
such  injustice!  If  a  few  years  later  he  heard  Asser  Levy, 
one  of  the  early  Jewish  settlers,  demand  the  right  to 
serve  in  the  town  guard,  only  to  meet  with  refusal,  how 
he  would  have  boiled  with  indignation!  And  when  in  1665 
instructions  cams  to  Stuyvesant  from  HoUand  to  yield  to 
the  request  of  the  Jews,  and  when  in  1666  similar  pressure' 
cancelled  Stuyvesant  to  yield  to  the  request  of  the  Jews 
to  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  cemetery,  how  Roosevelt  would 
have  smitten  his  thigh  with  glee  and  satisfaction! 

"la  the  perspective  of  history  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
loom  larger  yet,  for  he  was  the  idealiration  of  what 
an  AsMirioan  ougiht  to  be  and  what  the  word  American 
st&uda  for.  The  nation  is  profoimdlj  is^ressed  by  bis 
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patriotism,  his  generous  life,  his  fearlessness.  As  a 
Jefwish  minister,  I  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
irfien  Police  Cammissioner,  with  grim  htnaor  discharged  his 
duty  as  Police  Comniissioner  to  protect  a  notorious 
emtisemitic  agitator,  but  assigned  the  duty  to  Jewish 
policemen.  The  agitator  was  a  Geiinan,  and  we  wonder 
whether  ho  saw  the  hvnnor  of  the  sitimtion;  he,  himself, 
lecturing  on  antisemitism  in  Cooper  Union,  protected  by 
Jewish  policemeni  Commissioner  Roosevelt  never  ceased  to 
praise  his  Jewish  policemen,  some  of  whom  were  fast  friends 
till  the  day  of  his  death." 


NEGLECTED  GRAVES  IN  FRANCE 

The  French  are  said  to  be  "greatly  surprised  and 
shocked  by  our  neglect  of  our  dead,"  and  in  many  cases 
w.-ald  be  glad  of  the  permission  to  care  for  oxir  ceme- 
teries. Information  of  such  character,  accompanied  with 
corroborative  detail  appears  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  by  Mrs.  Edward  MoClxire  Peters;  Both 
here  and  in  France  have  been  published  pictures  of  Amer- 
ican cemsteries  that  beguile  one  into  the  belief  that  the 
case  is  otherwise.  Mrs.  Peters's  letter  has  been  sent  to 
General  Pershing,  General  VJ.D.  Connor,  of  the  Service  of 
Supplies  and  to  otu*  Ambassadpr  in  Paris,  .1^.  Hugh  Wallace, 
Though  addresst  to  the  Tribune  s  editor  her  letter  seems 
to  request  general  attention  to  the  following  conditions 
in  certain  cemeteries  in  France  where  ovr   soldiers  are 
buried:" 

"  At  Thiaucourt,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing 4,200  graves,  one  sergeant,  a  very  young  man,  is  the 
only  person  in  charge.  He  is  alone  except  for  the  com- 
panionship of  two  Russians,  who,  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Germans  and  liberated  ^en  Thiaucourt  fell  into  our  hands, 
have  attached  themselves  to  this  young  man  and  give  gra- 
tuitous care  to  the  resting  place  of  our  dead.  The  ser- 
geant informed  us  when  we  were  there,  July  26,  that  it 
was  three" weeks  since  he  had  received  any  orders,  rations 
or  pay,  and  that  he  thought  his  existence  had  been  for- 
gotten . 

"  As  orders  had  been  given  that  no  discrimination 
should  be  made  between  the  graves,  all  the  wreaths  pre- 
viously placed  upon  them  were  stacked  under  the  rafters 
of  the  little  shack  in  which  the  sergeant  lives.  The 
wreaths  which  had  been  ordered  for  oxu:  son  and  which  had 
been  placed  upon  his  grave  at  Mandres-atuc-Quatre,  Tours, 
in  January,  1919,  could  not  befo\uid.  One  was  of  alumi- 
num, and  bore  his  full  name,  rank  and  date  of  death,  while 
upon  our  son's  cross  his  initials  alone  appear,  instead  of 
Edward  McClure  Peters,  Jr.  T7e  also  noticed  errors  in 
t'nree  out  of  the  four  names  we  recognized  in  the  immediate 
vicinity: 

"  'Francis  Hazeltine'  is  incorrect;  his  name  was  'Frank 
Dunham  Hazeltine.* 

"  'Feigl  Jefferson'  is  incorrect;  his  name  was  'Jeffer- 
son Feigl,  • 

"  'Si,  W.  Hoover'  is  incorrect;  his  name  was  'Stuart  W. 
Hoover . ' 

•  "  We  also  noted  that,  while  orders  had  been  given  to 
make  no  distinction  between  graves,  all  the  officers  had 
been  buried  together,  thus  separating  them  from  their  men 
and  from  the  companies  and  regiments  to  which  they  be- 
longed: the  most  radical  distinction  that  could  be  made. 
The  French  officers  asked  to  lie  with  their  men,  and 
tkeir  requests  have  been  respected, 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  cemetery  at  Thiaucourt, 
with  its  stony  soil  and  weed-grorm  graves,  is  that  of 
a  place  abandoned  by  all,  and  the  rows  of  closely  packed, 
white  crosses  and  the  long,  bare  trenches,  instead  of, 
as  with  the  French,  carefully  tended  individual  graves, 
are  painful  and  depressing.  " 

At  the  cemetery  of  Choloy,  outside  Toul  (No.  94)  tho 
place  was  found  "deserted"  on  August  1  and  "is  so  to-day", 
on  August  31,  the  date  of  the  letter.  She  continues: 

"  We  were  told  on  August  1,  that,  while  bodies  had 
been  buried  within  a  few  weeks,  no  one  had  been  in  charge 
for  months;  no  flag  was  flying,  nor  was  there  anything 
to  mark  the  nationality  of  the  cemetery.  There  was  (and 
is)  no  fastening  to  the  gate  or  to  the  corrugated  iron 
hut,  whore  all  the  windows  are  broken,  tho  floor  littered 
with  paint  pots,  old  boots,  spades,  barbed  wire,  eto»  A 
number  of  American  flags  are  rolled  up  and  stand  in  a 
corner,  and  the  register  lies  upon  a  shelf. 

The  last  bxurial,  we  were  told  by  the  French  soldiers 


in  charge  of  the  cemetery  across  the  road,  had  been  made 
ihree  weeks  before.  That  grave  and  the  .others  in  the  same 
row  had  not  been  beaten  down,  banked  up  or  sodded  about 
the  borders.  These  crosses  are  already  awry,  the  ground 
here  cracked  and  sunken,  and  a  large  hole  appears  in  one 
grave.  There  are  about  1,400  buried  in  this  cemetery. 

■"  Our  son  was  one  of  the  first  officers  to  be  killed, 
March  11,  1918,  and  we  have  several  letters,  received 
from  the  Graves  Registration  Service,  in  which  we  are  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  assured  that  the  bodies  of  our 
dead  will  be  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
care, 

"  The  conditions  cannot  fail  to  become  knotm  at  home, 
as  relatives  are  daily  visiting  these  cemeteries.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  more  central  cemeteries  great 


THE  ARGONNE  CEMETERY  AT  ROMAGNE 

Secretary  Baker's  recent  order  directs  that  the  bodiee 
of  soldiers  buried  outside  of  France  should  be  disinter- 
red and  returned  to  America.   Fields  like  those  in 
France  shotm  here  cry"  out  to  us  for  our  constant  care* 


^ care  is  being  given  to  the  appearance  of  the. grounds.  At 
Uenil-la-Tour,  ileurthc-et-Moselle,  a  small  cemetery, 
apparently  entirely  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  French, 
elaborate  wreaths  and  decorations  appear  and  the  general 
internal  aspect  is  that  cf  a  French  burial  ground," 


DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES 

The  war  has  turned  tho  tide  for  the  denominational 
colleges  which  before  then,  says  the  '.Tatehman  Examiner 
(New  York),  "felt  that  they  were  pressed  to  the  wall  by 
lack  of  support  and  by  state  competition."  This  Baptist 
joxu-nal  is  hopeful  of  the  future,  saying: 

"The  tide  seemed  to  bo  running  strongly  against  the 
denominational  colleges  that  had  fvirnished  practically  all 
denominational  leaders.  The  outlook  was  very  discouraging. 
The  Southern  Baptist  educators  were  alive  to  the  peril  and 
had  already  begun  a  campaign  for  enlarged  equipment  when 
the  war  came,  Vfer  is  a  peculiar  thing,  and  one  can  never 
tell  what  all  its  reactions  will  be.  It  has  turned  out 
that  denominational  colleges, have  furnished  the  very  finest 
type  of  patriotic  fighters.  Practically  no  pro-Gerraan 
sentiment  manifested  itself  in  those  institutions,  whereas 
some  of  the  Sta'to  institutions  did  have  trouble  with  some 
of  their  teachers  on  this  score.  At  any  rate  it  is  novr 
plain  to  all  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  denomina- 
tional college,  Tho  Stato  schools  cannot  do  all  the  teach- 
ing that  neods  to  bo  dono  and,  besides,  it. is  not  best  that 
they  should  do  it  all.  Tho  country  1ms  discovered  that  the 
tjfpe  of  manhood  produced  in  tho  denominational  colleges  is 
unsurpassed  anywhere.  '.To  have  learned  that  it  is  not  \Tise 
for  all  the  educational  forces  to  bo  \inder  the  control  of 
the  State.  Germany  had  no  denominational  colleges.  'The 
State  controlled  all  the  teachers  of  the  country  who  final- 
ly were  compelled  to  teach  the  Pan-Gorman  propaganda  that 
resulted  in  tho  dreadful  war.  Besides,  the  State  college 
is  handicapped  by  its  inability  to  croat''^  a  religious  atmos- 
phere, which  too  often  results  in  both  moral  and  spiritual 
decay.  The  country  needs  the  whole  man  developed,  and  the 
denominational  college  has  lived  to  seo  its  day  come  round. " 


THE  LOW  EBB  OF  AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


Dr 
one  of 


,  Jowett,  who  is  its  departing  pastor,  filled 
'  tlie  2E00  sittings  every  Sunday  morning,  and- 


filled  every' 


America  imports  no  men  for  big  business;  so  The  Continent; 
(Chicago)  •vronders  why  she  should  do  it  for  big  preaching. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbjrterian  Church,  which  lately  called 
Dr.  KeLrioi  cf  Edinburgli  to  fill  its  pulpit,  explains  that  it' 
had  looked  up  and  down  the  American  field  and  could  find  no 
preacher  that  seeiied  adequate  to  its  needs.  This  seems  a 
soneiN'hat  bitter  pill  for  American  preachers,  especially  as , 
t]iis  argument  is  said  to  be  the  one  presented  to  the  Scotch'" 
preacher  who  vms  at  first  averse  to  cross  the  ocean  to  find 
a'jiew  field  of  labor.  Sorr.e  mitigation  for  those  irfio  feel 


JOHN  KELMAN,  D.  D., 

The  new  "overseas"  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Chiurch  in  succession  to  Dr.  John  Hall  and  Dr. 
John  n,  Jewett. 


the  chagrin  of  such  a  situation  may  be  foimd  in  tlie  showing 
nade  by  the  Continent  that  "the  Fifth  Avenue  Parish  must 
not  be  talcen  as  too  broadly  typical."  Churches  of  import- 
ance night  find  no  such  difficulty,  yrtiile  at  the  same  time 
not  being  called  upon  to  fill  just  tlie  Icind  of  function  of 
this  New  York  Church.  As  the  Chicago  paper  points  out: 

"It  must  be  reraembered  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  church  has 
a  very  srjecial  tradition  of  its  owh  in  this  respect.  Call- 
ing pastors  from  overseas  has  become  almost  its  habit,  and 
precedent  of  that  sort  pulls  men  even  when  they  believe  they 
are  trying  to  break  it. 

"l\!or cover,  the  church  by  its  very  location  becomes  more' 
and  more,  as  the  years  go  by,  a  preaching  station  for  the 
passing  multitude.  Its  great  auditorium  will  probably  never 
again  be  filled  with  a  stable  parish  congregation.  To  keep 
up  the  attendance  to  old-time  levels  requires  some  magnetism 
attracting  the  attention  of  strangers  transiently  sojourning 
in  the  city.  And  their  interest  must  bo  fixed  on  Fifth 
Avenue  church  before  they  reach  New  York. 

"That  frantly  makes  an  advertising  problem.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  the  church  with  Dr.  Jowett  demonstrated  that 
there  is  much  more  national  curiosity  to  hear  a  distin- 
guished preacher  lately  arrived  from  overseas  than  to  hear 
some  one  whose  transition  has  been  only  from  another'  and 
necessarily  sncller  /juerican  city.  The  newspapers  will  talk 
about  the  former  case  ten  times  more  than  about  the  latter. 
And  people  go  where  the  newspapers  point. 

^'It  attributes  to  the  men  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  organiz- 
ation no  discreditable  degree  of  worldly  sophistication  if 
one  observes  that  they  are  not  insensible  to  these  facts," 


"If  a  minister  had  been  discovered  Bivyvihere   in  the  whole 
country  whose  pulpit  utterances  had  become,  a  weeldy  public 
event  in  his  city  -  whose  sermons  were  confessedly  thunder- . 
bolts  of  power  shaking  the  souls  of  his  fellow-citizens 
every  time  he  spoke-— there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Fifth  Avenue  would  have  called  an  American— that.American." 
But_they  didn't  find  him.'! 

l"'i7hat'B  the  reason?"  asks~the  Continent, while  it  names 
over  such  other  callings  as  "commercial  chieftains",  "in- 
dustrial engineers,"  "projectors  of  progress  in  education, 
social  adjustment  and  moral  betterment,"  of  which  "America 
can  furnish  you  the  best  in  the  world.   But  in  proachers- 

"Well,  if  you  want  the  best,  look  across  the  sea." 

"Even  ministers  themselves  in  this  cotintry  usually  con- 
cede the  disparity.  'Yes,  those  Britishers  -  the  Scotch 
especially  -  they  do  beat  us  in  the  pulpit,  '  is  a  concess- 
ion entirely  common  in  circles  of  American  clergy.  But  why? 

"Analysis  affords  .but  an  elusive  answer.  There  is  a 
factor  in  the  case  which  seems  to  draw  from  generations  back 
-  a  certain  inherited  aptitude.  But  in  so  far  as  the  dif- 
ference can  be  accounted  for  by  marks  open  to  observation 
and  description,  the  superior  quality  of  most  Scotch  and 
much  Englisli  preaching  seems  to  derive  from  such  circum- 
stances as  these; 

"There  is  greater  background  of  wide  reading  behind  it. 

"There  is  deeper  foundation  of  hard  thinking  beaeath  it. 

"There  is  a  loftder  conception  of  the  use  of  it  over- 
hanging it. 

There  is  a  more  systematic,  and  orderly  way  of  present- 
ing it. 

"There  is  much  lees  consciousness  of  self  in  the  preach- 
er's mind. 

"There  is  much  more  consciousness  of  the  sermon's .des- 
tination. 

"And  there  is  much  more  persistency  in  seeing  that  the 
truth  hits  ejid  sticks  where  it's  aimed." 

The  conclusion  seems  to  b©  tliat  if  the' American  people 
and  their  pastors  "really  want  good  -  preeminently  good  - 
preaching  ..«.«  they  would  all  take  immensely  more  pains 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  it."  And  - 

"Here,  for  instance,  is  where  the  hard  thinking  and  wide 
reading  come  in.  If  American  congregations  were  set  on 
making  great  preachers  out  of  their  pastors,  they  would 
.take  off  their  shoulders  just  as  much  of  routine  detail  as 
could  be  dispensed  with  and  give  them  free  time  for  their 
studies. 

"No  man  on  earth  can  achieve  great  sermons  if  he  has  to 
spend  his  best  hours  chasing  around  the  parish  on  fiddling 
'errands. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mj.nisters  themselves  profound- 
ly craved  the  mantles  of  the  prci'hets,  they  would  be  quit 
forever  of  pretty  thoughts  about  the  wonder  expected  to 
greet  their  literary  talents  and  their,  oratorical  genius 
and  would  be  craving  nothing  but  to  be  flames  of  fire  burn- 
ing up  the  selfishness  of  men, 

"a  fixed  ambition  not  to  shino  in  preaching  but  to  illu- 
minate by  preaching  -  not  to  tickle  ears  but  to  move  hands 
and  feet  -  would  regenerate  American  sermon-making  in  many 
ways, 

"It  would  require  in  place  of  rambling  allusion  and 
poetical  vaporizing  tlie  straight  grapple  with  real  sins 
arid  real  perplexities  of  real  people.  It  would  demand  in 
every  sermon  a  purpose  and  out  of  every  sermon  a  result. 
It  would  definitize  pulpit  work  to  an  undertaking  instead  of 
an  exhibition  of  supposed  art. 

"Yet  there  would  remain  to  be  supplied  one  other  essen- 
tial, lacking  to-day  singularly  in  Scotch  preaching  as  well 
as  American,  without  which  no  pulpit  can  ever  be  a  throne 
of  might, 

"Most  people  today  call  it  passion.  The  fathers  called 
it  unction, 

"At  Pentecost  the  apostles  called  it  the  power  of  the 
Spirit, 

"They  got  it  by  praying  for  it, 

"And  the  ministry  today  sorely  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
the  gospel  is  one  food  that  is  of  sadly  little  use  if 
served  cold," 

Dr.  Kolman  resigned  his  Edinburgh  Church  on  October  5. 
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POETRY 


Doubtless  King  Albert  of  Belgium  enjoyed  to  the  full 
ill  the  romance  of  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
years  ago,  when  he  ceune  incognito.  His  experiences  as 
a  cub  reporter  for  an  .American  ne^rspapor  and  other  ad- 
irentures  that  befell  him  in  this  voyage  of  discovery 
read  more  lika  the  inventions  of  a  good  novelist  than 
actual  happenings.  But  all  this  ia  like  a  summer  novel 
for  hammock  reading  compared  to  the  tragedy  of  Belgium 
through  which  he  has  carried  himself  to  the  admiration  oJ 
the  world  as  a  soldier  King.   The  spirit  of  his  welcome 
3n  his  return  to  .taeric^n  shores  is  happily  embodied  iv 
Uia  New  York  Tribune  in  the  following  lines' 

KING  OF  THE  BELGIAflS 
By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith, 

Qav  spoke  the  King,  in  his  crucial  hou> 

victorious? 
Che  words  of  a  high  decision,  few,  but 

glorious. 

(|hat  Tras  the  choioe  he  made,  that  all 

fear  surmounted? 
Che  choioe  of  a  man — that  leaves  not 

the  soul  uncounted. 

fhat  did  the  King,  in  bitter  defeat 

and  sorrow? 
5e  stood  as  a  god,  foreoeeing  a  great 

to-morrcrw. 

Jow  fought  the  King?  In  silent  and 

stern  persistence; 
*atienoa  and  power  within,  and  hops  U 

the  distance. 

Wiat  was  the  gift  ho  won,  in  the  fir« 

that  triad  him? 
Che  deathless  love  of  his  own,  who 

fought  beside  him. 

Ihat  is  his  crown,  the  noblest  of  ali 

for  wearing? 
Che  homage  of  hearts  that  beat  for  hii 

splendid  bearing. 

■lobe  and  sceptre  and  crown— what  are 

these  for  holding? 
'esture  and  sign  for  hia  spirit's 

royal  moulding. 

Wiat  speaks  he  no\T,  in  the  hour  of  hl» 

faith  victorious? 
Tords  of  a  quiet  gladness,  few  but 

glorious. 

rhen,  as  we  greet  him,  what  shall  be 

ours  to  render? 
Silence  that  shines,  and  speech  that  le 

proud  and  tender.' 

etr.  Thomas  Walsh,  who  has  acquired  distinctive  reput.« 
for  his  graceful  renderings  of  Spanish  poetry  into 
Bogliah.  introQuces  us  to  Armenian  song  in  Ararat  (London) 
«  publication  devoted  to  Armenian  interests. 

EOAD  SONGS  FROM  TH3  A^iffiNIAN. 
By  Thomas  Walsh. 

(1) 
Tlhenoe  art  thou,  Uater?  What  melodious  oprinj 

Bath  sent  thae  murmuring? 

All  through  the  vales  thy  rustling  we  o'erheaj 
,E'en  though  thou  disappear. 

How  well  I  know.' — thou  art  some  amorous  wight 

Who,  sleepless  day  and  night. 

Art  wandering  faint  from  land  to  land  to  trao* 

Thy  loved  one's  hiding  place. 

(2) 
Behold  I  gathered  mine  offences 
4nd  wept  their  weighty  pack  upom 


<Tie  caravan  is  off  for  heaven 

So  I  must  take  them  and  be  gone. 
""And  whither  goest  thou  so  laden?' 

The  Angel  asks  me   in  disdain, 

'Think 'st  thou  with  such  unwieldy  bundl» 
The  mart  of  Paradise  to  gain?" 

i-ne  University  of  California  Chronicle  publishes  t 
jroup  of  poems  by  Eda  Lou  Walton,,  who  received  the 
seventh  award  of  the  Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize 
jffered  by  Professor  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook  of  Yale 
University  to  the  University  of  California  for  the  best 
unpublished  -verse.  The  committee  of  award  consisted  of 
Professor  M.  C.  Flaherty  of  the  University  of  California, 
«r.  Porter  Garnett  of  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  VTitter  Bynner. 
Imong  these  poems  we  find  three  marked  with  the  feature* 
'■hat  make  vers  libre  distasteful  to  many  readers 

THE  SOiTER 
By  Eda  Lou  Walton 

I   hold  pollen  of  dawn 

In  my  hand, 

With  it  I  sow  the  nightj 

Over  the  mountain 

Spring  the  first  pale  blades 

Of  the  new  day. 

tjefiantly  unrausi-cal  as  Miss  TTalton's  lines  are,  tht 
coldness  of  imagery,  which  is  the  essential  of  the  for9« 
*oing  lines,  is  likewise  the  essential  of  the  followinC' 

SUIISET 
By  Eda  Lou  Walton, 

^  rod  sun  slips  into  a  blue  sea, 

^nd  dovvn  below  me 

Dlouds  take  fire. 

Dwilight  like  smoke  ascending  soot 

Blots  out  the  purple  hills; 

Dp  from  the  funeral  pyre 

Flies  the  curled,  burning  cinder 

Of  the  moon. 

in  "The  Lights"  there  is  a  suggestion  of  Oriental 
jnaginings,  especially  in  the  figure  introduced  in  th» 
■*«t  two  lines. 

THE  LIGHTS 
By  Eda  Lou  "iValton, 

fho  sun  is  a  luminous  shielO 

Borne  up  the  blue  path 

By  a  god; 

The  moon  is  the  torch 

Of  an  old  man 

"Jho  stumbles  over  stars. 

fhe  meaning  of  life,  a  problem  which  perplexes  phlloso 
^ers  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  is  stated  with  the 
aplomb  and  lyric  lightness  of  heart  that  only  a  poet  may 
boast.  The  lines  appear  in  The  London  Morning  Post  signeo 
snly  with  initials. 

WHAT  IS  LIFE? 
By  A.  S. 

'Life  is  fire  and  thunder," 
ehouts  the  fighter;  "life  is  wildj 
1  have  ceased  to  pray  and  wonder 
Like  a  stupid  child. " 

'Life  is  dust  and  laughter," 
Sneers  the  cynic;  "life  grows  cold) 
There  is  nothing  waiting  after 
•Then  our  hearts  are  old. " 

'Life  is  song  and  magic," 
Sighs  the  lover;  "life  has  wings; 
Life  fills  love  rtth  human,  tragio, 
Dear,  brave,  tender  things." 


A  new  Department  that  vill  present  authoritatively  each  veek  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  PRODUCTION. 

"Official  figures  of  gold  production  for  1918  from  prac- 
tically all  the  important  countries  are  now  to  hand,  and  it 
is  possible  therefore  to  give  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
position,"  says  R.  Mordaunt  in  the  London  Bankers'  Magazine. 
"The  world's  gold  production  for  last  year  amounted  to 
18,092,643  ov'Jices,  of  a  value  of  76,823,656  pounds,  the 
following  being  the  outputs  from  the  various  countries: 

Ounces  of   Value, 

Country  gold     pounds 

Transvaal 8,420,659  55,768,688 

Rhodesia 631,357   2,652,250 

West  Africa 313,445   1,333,553 

Total  Africa 9,365,461  39,754,461 

Australasia 1,434,033   6,094,640 

Canada 718,500   3,053,625 

India -    485,236   2,061,900 

Total 2,6;S7,765  11,216,165 

Total  British  possessions 12,003,230  50,964,656 

United  States 3,313,373  14,064,000 

Russia  (estimated) 530,000  2,250,000 

Mexico - —  235,300  1,000,000 

Belgian  Kongo 128,240  545,000 

Other  countries  (estimated) 1,882,500  8,000,000 

Total  above — -  6,089,413  25,859,000 

Grand  Total ■ 18,092,643  76,823,656 

These  figures  show  that  the  amount  of  gold  produced  during 

1918  was  the  lowest  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  as  is  seen 
by  the  following  table: 

Year  Value  of  output  pounds 

1906 - 77,862,501 

1906 - 83,446,712 

1907 — --  85,617,571 

ieo8 91,225,402 

1909 94,325,938 

1910 93,367,596 

1911 - 95,544,546 

1912 97,599,256 

1913 95,199,498 

1914 93,760,617 

1915 r 97,985,185 

1916 96,090,535 

1917 88,073,123 

KEROSENE. 
The  investment  bulletin  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.  says: 
"Early  in  1917  kerosene  was  selling  at  8  cents  a  gallon  in 
New  York,  while  it  is  now  selling  at  15  cents  a  gallon  in 
this  territory.  Prices  of  kerosene  improved  with  the  crude 
oil  prices  in  1916,  and  in  1917  practically  all  kerosene 
that  was  left  after  the  export  demand  had  been  satisfied 
was  used  for  heating  purposes,  due  to  the  coal  shortage  in 
the  winters  of  1917  and  1918.  The  dominating  price  factor 
in  kerosene  is  now  the  export  demand.  In  April,  1919,  ex- 
ports of  kerosene  amounted  to  93,181,  974  gallons,  an  in- 
crease of  43,000,000  gallons  over  April,  1918,  and  reports 
from  refineries  and  export  agencies  are  that  the  demand  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  April,  and  indications  are 
that  kerosene  will  reach  a  much  higher  price.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  offset  to  a  large  extent  to  the  much  lower 
prices  being  received  by  refineries  for  fuel  oil." 

FIXT  PRICE  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT,  1919  Crop 
According  to  the  Canadian  War  Mission,  Washington,  the 
Canadian  7?heat  Board  \Till  buy  all  wheat  at  $2,15  per  bush- 
el, based  on  No.  1  Northern  spring  wheat  at  Port  William, 
Canada,  the  wheat  to  be  sold  in  open  market  and  the  profit, 
if  any,  less  expenses  of  sale,  to  be  returned  to  the  pro- 
ducer ■ 

GAUTEMALA  COFFEE  CROP  in  1918-19 
The  1918-19  crop  is  estimated  at  about  110,000,000 
pounds  of  cleaned  coffee.  —  Consul  Lawton,  June  10,  1919* 


SILK  STOCKINGS  FROM  AMERICAN  TREKS 
Fifteen  million  pairs  of  silk  stockings  made  from  wood 
pulp,  the  product  of  the  American  forest,  were  sent  out  of 
the  United  States  last  year  to  conqjete  with  the  product  of 
the  oriental  silk  worm. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  art  of  making  artificial  eilk  in 
the  United  States  is  illustrated,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  by  the  fact  that 
15,000,000  pairs  of  stockings  manufactured  from  artificial 
silk  were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919  against  only  6,000,000  pairs  in  1918  and 
2,000,000  in  1917. 

EXPORTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SILK  STOCKINGS  FRCffl  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1918 


Europe      3 

N.  America   1 

S.  America 

Asia 

Oceania     1 

Africa 

Total    6 
United 

Kingdaa    ; 
Canada 
Australia 
Argentina . 
Br.  S.  Africa 
Cuba, 
Italy 

New  Zealand 
Mexico 
Philippine  Is 

lands 
Chile 
Panama 
Uruguay 
Sweden, 
Newfoundland 

and  Labrador 


Pairs 

,004,512 

,240,860 

423,096 

28,980 

,082,256 

231,440 

;,6n,144*i 

1,778,000 
835,800 
834,120 
345,948 
221,112 
197,508 
188,100 
173,628 
81,808 

80,004 
33,504 
63,300 
18,000 
17,190 

16,644 


Value 

1993,184 

410,198 

133,835 

9,607 

302,753 

82,457 

,932,034 

904,741 

287,752 

235,113 

107,306 

78,009 

60,479 

76,530 

46,617 

25,292 

20,765 

13,466 

17,989 

5,166 

5,152 

5,174 


Denmark 
Dominican 

Republic 
Dutch  East 

Indies 
British  India 
British 

Guiana 
Jamaica 

Egypt' 

China 
Trinidad  and 

Tobago 
Brazil 
Portugal 
Dutch  West 

Indies 
Honduras 
Colombia 
Peru 
Ecuador 
France 
Nicaragvia 
Barbados 
Norway 
Guatemala 
Japan 


Pairs 
12,000, 


Value 
$3,924 


11,652  2,603 


10,404 
9,564 

8,448, 
9,092 
10,200 
6,972 

6,?16 
5,256 
6,036 

4,836 
4,620 
3,360 
2,616 
4,128 
1,800 
1,452 
1,380 
1,356 
1,320 
1,032 


2,398 
3,388 

1,90& 
2,974 
4,386 
3,114 

2,107 

1,998 
1,750 

1,409 
1,284 
965 
1,494 
990 
860 
571 
508 
227 
327 
346 


Details  of  the  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1919 
(15,811,000  pairs  valued  at  $6,827,665)  are  not  available 
as  yet  by  countries  of  destination, 

NEW  MAXIMUM  RETAIL  PRICES  FOR  CONDENSED  MILK 

Kind         Unit  Price* 
Pull  cream: 

Sweetened 14  oz,  net  0O.263 

Evaporated 16  "  net  ,218 

Unsweetened 12  "  net  ,20 

Llachine-skimraed 16  "  gross  ,218 

♦Conversion  made  at  the  rate  of  excimiiso  prevailing  on 
August  5,  when  1  pound  sterling  -    $4  35875 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  1919-20 
The  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  pro- 
duction of  coffee  for  the  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  IHnas  Geraes 
and  Parana  in  1919-20  at  505,129,000  pounds.  This  very 
small  crop  is  due  to  the  frost  during  June,  1918.  Vice- 
Consul  Hasskarl,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  28,  1919, 

COSTA  RICA  COFFEE  CROP  FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON 
One  of  the  large  coffee  growers  recently  estimated  th© 
crop  for  the  coming  season  at  40,000,000  pounds.  Pickiiig 
has  beg\ui  on  the  lower  areas  on  the  Atlantic  side.  ~ 
Consul  Chase,  San  Jose,  August  8,  1919. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  PURCHASES 
The  United  States  Grain  Corporation  announces  that  its 
purchase  of  wheat  flour  for  the  week  ending  September  16 
amounted  to  666,290  barrels  at  prices  ranging  from  $9.76 
to  $10,25,  and  for  week  of  September  25,  578,728  barrels 
at  prices  ranging  from  $8,50  to  $10.18 
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MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 
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I    \ 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


'^'^^ '^^  .»  'J^^^l-l 
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camdln.n  j.u  s.a 


(^  4 


^.'^ 


*  A  [>  L     MA    -  , 
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Slow-cooked;  tender;  digestible 

Campbeirs  Beans  are  cooked  slowly,  cooked  for  a 
long  time,  and  cooked  thoroughly.  This  renders  them 
as  wholesome  to  the  digestion  as  they  are  delightful 
to  the  taste.  By  our  cooking,  the  rich  nutritive  value 
of  the  selected  beans  is  fully  developed.  So  Campbell's 
Beans  are  both  palatable  and  highly  beneficial.  The 
tempting  tomato  sauce  stimulates  digestion  and  adds 
to  the  healthfulness  of  this  appetizing  dish. 


One 


size 


15c  a  Can 

I'lxccpt  wcsl  ol  Mississippi  Ki\>-r  and  in  Canail.i 


One  kind 


LO^A  ^osi  -i}}^  mo  Ano  yy;jj"/=;  laeh 
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A  Better  Way  to  Chase  Fall  Chills 

When  those  sharp  chills  creep  into  the  house  nippy 
fall  mornings  and  evenings,  don't  start  fussing  with 
bothersome  stove  or  furnace.  Start  a  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  instead  and  chase  the  chills  in  a  jiffy. 

Bed  room,  bath  room,  any  room — drizzly  morning, 
shivery  evening,  any  chilly  time.  Burns  ten  hours  on  a 
gallon  of  kerosene  oil — easily  carried  about. 

Over  4,000,000  in  use.  Buy  yours  now  at  any  good 
dealer's — protect  yourself  against  coal  shortage. 


PERFECTION  OjJBeafers 


•AiaJe  hy 

THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  Oa 

?452PLATT  AVE. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^Iso  makers  of 

ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils, 
NEW  PERFECTION 
AND    PURITAN 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 
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EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


1 


EDITORIAL  NOTE  -  The8a"Le8aon8  in  Patriotism"  are  based  on  statements  by  authorities  of  the  races  here  discust 
rhe  series  has  a  twofold  object:  First,  to  give  the  latest  information  on  foreign  races  in  this  country;  secondly, 
to  advise  Americans  on  their  responsibilities  toward  this  new  iacreaient  of  American  citizenship. 


OUR  ALBANIAN  POPULATION  -  Of  many  oettlero  of  foreign 
nationality  or  birth  recorded  in  these  articles  the  main 
fact  of  interest  and  value  is  how  deeply  they  have  taken 
root  in  this  country  and  how  thoroughly  they  have  been  as- 
similated. The  greater  the  number  of  immigrants  from  emy 
land  overseas,  it  may  be  said,  the  stronger  and  more  fixed 
their  foundation  in  the  United  States.  At  first  they  con- 
gregated in  colonies,  •which  year  by  yeeur  spread  in  extent 
until  with  the  rise  of  a  second  end  a  third  generation  the 
original  strain  became  merged  in  Amerioem  citizenship  and 
ideals*  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  nationals 
who  ventured  earliest  to  these  shores  in  the  several  great 
tides  of  incoming  population.  The  Albanians  are  among  the 
latest  nationals  to  settle  in  this  country  and  they  come  un- 
der that  twofold  impxilsion  which  has  driven  so  many  other 
foreigners  hither..  This  is  their  discontent  with  political 
conditions  at  home  and  the  opportunity  of  a  better  live- 
lihood elsewhere.  As  evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent 
Albanisui  influx  into  the  United  States  we  are  told  by 
Albanian  authorities  that  about  twenty  years  ago  there 
were  perhapj  less  than  5000  Albanians  in  the  United  States, 
to-day  it  is  estijnated  that  there  eu-e  somewhat  more  than 
30,000  of  them  in  this  country.  The  question  is  whether 
this  figure  will  be  increased  or  diminished;  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  we  are  advised,  depends  on  the 
course  of  events,  the  Peace  Conference  decisions  sind  further 
perhaps  the  arbitrament  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  being. 
This  is  the  verdict  of  Albaniein  authorities  who  admit  that 
their  population  in  the  United  States  is  by  no  meema  a  fixed 
element. 

WHERE  THE  ALBANIAIJS  ARE  -  The  Albanian  population  here 
oeme  to  us  as  a  resulx  of  the  Balkan  Wars  and  their  arrival 
may  be  set  down  from  1912  until  the  world  war  in  1914 
practically  cut  off  European  immigration.  They  are  settled 
mostly  in  the  east  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania.  Compeiratively  few  are  in  New  York  State, 
though  there  is  a  limited  colony  at  Jamestown.  In  the  west 
also  there  «u-e  not  many,  though  there  is  a  small  colony  in 
St.  Louis.  The  first  Albanians  to  land  in  this  country 
made  abode  in  Boston  and  its  adjacent  cities.  Other 
Albanian  pioneers  came  to  Jamestown,  N.  T.  In  1906  their 
first  periodical  publication  was  founded  in  Boston  by 
Mr.  Sotir  Petsi,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
It  was  issued  from  a  basement  in  that  city  and  is  now  a 
dedly  newspaper  with  its  original  title  of  "Kombi", 
"(The  Nation)".  The  title  is  suggestive  of  the  mainspring 
of  Albanian  thought  and  action,'  nareely  the  Albanian  spirit 
of  nationalism.  Wherever  the  Albanians  are  gathered  in 
groups  they  are  chiefly  employed  as  unskilled  workers  in 
factories  or  industrial  plants  of  varied  production.  As 
tradespeople  they  may  be  found  in  considerable  number  as 
proprietors  of  restauremts,  lunch  rooms  and  candy  stores. 
It  is  known  of  all  unskilled  workers  that  they  form  a 
migrant  population.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  hiingry  demand  of  war  industry  brought  3000  Albanians  to 
ffaterbiiry.  Conn,  where  no  group  of  Albanieins  had  ever  been 
before . 

INSULARITY  OF  THE  ALBANIANS  -  Although  there  is  no 
slightest  prejudice  against  the  Albanians  in  this  country 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  Americans  can  identify  an 
Albanian  on  sight,  they  have  remained  a  race  apart  here. 
Their  faith  in  American  institutions  and  respect  for  the 
worker's  opportunity  here  is  profound,  yet  they  inhabit  what 
has  been  called  in  the  case  of  some  other  immigrants 
"a  moral  island  of  isolation."  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
most  of  the  Albanians  who  come  to  this  country  are  un- 
meurried  men  or  if  msirried  they  have  left  their  wives  and 
families  in  the  old  country.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to 
I  learn. English,  especially  idien  thoy  have  passed  the  learn- 
ing age,  which  is  considered  among  them  to  be  somewhere 
between  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Consequently 
they  remain  in  AlbaniaJi  colonies  and  continue  to  live  in 
Albania  in  thought  and  aspiration  although  working  here  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  they  have  teiken  their 
share  in  war  activities,  and  it  is  stated  that  In  the 


American  military  forces  the  Albanians  from  this  countrj 
numbered  more  than  3,000.  They  worked  at  the  same  time 
very  earnestly  for  their  homeland,  and  through  the 
Federation  of  Albania,  their  largest  society,  they  raiseo 
tl50,000  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  and  supporting 
Albanian  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference.  This  federation 
has  more  than  fifty  branches  in  the  United  States  and  a 
membership  of  more  than  10,000,  and  its  chief  purpose  is 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Albania.  At  the  Peace 
Conference  Albania  is  represented  by  fo\xr   delegates,  while 
in  Washington  there  are  two  representatives  looking  after 
her  claims.  Another  Albanian  society  is  the  Albanian 
Political  Party  which  has  a  membership  of  more  than  3,000 
and  is  also  at  work  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Albania. 
This  organization  publishes  a  weekly  paper  at  Worcester 
known  as  "The  Albanian  Weekly"  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  nucleus  of  Albania  here  in  close  contact  so  that  the 
country  may  present  a  united  force  in  the  effort  to  secure 
freedom.  Other  publications  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the 
daily  "Albanian  Svin",  the  "Koha",  a  weekly,  and  "The  Uornin^ 
Star",  a  semi-monthly  magazine  edited  and  published  by  a 
woman.  Miss  Paraskivi  Kyrias,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  Collego 
In  New  York  City  an  illustrated  monthly  is  published  which 
is  called  "Perparimi." 

THEIR  RELIGION  -  By  religious  classification  the 
Albanians  are  divided  into  two  chief  denominations  - 
Orthodox  Albanicms  and  Moslems.  There  are  some  Catholic 
Albanians  and  some  Protestant  Albanians,  but  the  first  name^i 
classifications  are  by  far  the  larger.  The  Moslem  Albemiant 
and  the  Christian  Albanians,  we  are  told,  live  in  perfect 
accord  and  questions  of  religious  difference  or  dispute 
never  arise  between  them.  The  question  that  precedes  ever> 
other,  according  to  oxur  informants,  is  patriotism  and  the 
salvation  of  the  fatherlaSid.  At  the  same  time  it  Is  to  b» 
noted  that  a  remarkable  development  in  their  religious 
history  took  place  so  recently  as  Julv  27.  1919.  when  the 
Orthodox  Albanians  who  were  attached  to  the  Greek  Orthodo 
Church  broke  away  from  it  and  inaugurated  the  Albanian 
Orthodox  Church  with  an  Albanian  bishop  as  its  head,  the 
Eev.  F.  S.  Noll.  Most  of  the  Albanians  in  this  country, 
we  are  told,  came  from  southern  Albania,  but  as  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  Albanians  at  large  to  the  religious  move- 
ment engineered  in  this  cotontry  we  are  told  that  the  peopl«i 
in  the  homeland  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Albanians  in 
America.  Here  they  have  a  very  valuable  church  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  and  chxirches  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  in 
Philadelphia  and  in  St.  Louis. 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  ALBANIANS  HERE  «  In  case  Albania  shoula 
be  recognized  and  enabled  to  set  up  as  eui  independent  state  • 
it  is  predicted  in  Albanian  quarters  that  75J?  of  the 
Albanians  here  will  go  back  to  their  home  country,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  conditions  in  Albania  are  adverse  and  he» 
demands  are  not  adequately  met  at  the  Peace  Conference,  we 
are  told,  75jJ  of  the  Albanians  remaining  in  the  old  countrj 
may  be  counted  on  to  come  to  this  country.  In  that  case  it 
is  predicted  that  many  Albanians  would  bring  wives  with  thei> 
and  of  course  the  settlement  of  Albanians  here  would  become 
much  more  stable.  As  it  is  the  present  majority  eu-e  young 
unmarried  men  who  live  in  rooming  houses  and  have  not, 
therefore  the  inspiration  of  a  home  background  to  carry  the» 
forward.  The  consequence  is  that  they  are  unable  to  live  a» 
eoonODiically  as  if  they  were  settled  down  to  family  life. 
We  are  told  as  to  real  Albanian  families  there  are  hardly 
more  than  400  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  young  Albanians  do 
marry  here  and  generally  marry   woman  of  a  different  race 
Not  many  Albanians  are  going  back  to  their  home  country  now 
because  the  Italian  Governn:ent  will  not  issue  them  passpor+- 
and  the  feeling  among  the  Albanians  hero  is  one  of  de- 
pression at  the  outlook  for  a  favorable  settlement  of 
Albania's  claims  in  Europe  so  that  it  is  felt  in  some 
quarters  there  will  surely  be  a  new  and  greater  influx  of 
Albanians  to  this  country.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  doubt- 
ed, and  the  most  conservative  opinions  are  that  everything 
depends  on  -vrhat  comes  to  pass  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET  ! 


AmerioR  can  not  forget  its  great  men  and  live. 

The  nemory  of  Washington  is  a  heritage  of  life  and 
safety  to  the  Nation  to-day.  What  disaster  might  in- 
vite us  without  its  guiding  light I 

Ihe  beloved  voice  of  Lincoln  is  stronger  and  purer 
with  his  message  to  the  people  of  America  than  it  was 
a  full  half  century  ago.  What  irreparable  lose  if 
that  profound  and  kindly  spirit  should  cease  to  live 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  through  every  passing 
generation' 

And  now  the  ocdl  comes  to  a  hundred  million  Amer- 
icans to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the 
stalwart  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  sterling, 
uncompromising  Americanism  must  continue  to  be  an  un- 
dying power  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  he  loved  with  so 
great  a  passion.  His  voice,  vibrant  with  tinith  and 
fearless  courage,  challenging  to  patriotism  and  to 
justice  between  man  and  man,  must  still  go  ringing 
down  through  the  generations »  to  rouse,  to  strengthen, 
to  guide  the  souls  of  men  and  to  be  heard  in  the 
hearts  of  people  yet  unborn. 

October  27th  will  be  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth.  The  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association,  and  The  Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associ- 
ation have  announced  a  nation-wide  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  join  in  establishing  permanent  memorials 
which  shall  express  in  the  most  fitting  maimer  the 
honor  and  love  of  all  the  people  for  this  great  Amer- 
ican. Local  ooognittees  are  to  be  formed  in  all  com- 
munities to  co-operate  with  the  National  Assooiations. 
Literary  Digest  subscribers,  who  invariably  are  lead- 
ers in  all  patriotic  movements,  are  now  specially  in- 
vited to  co-operate  with  such  committees  wherever  they 
are  already  formed,  or  to  take  the  initiative  and  to 
see  that  such  committees  are  formed  without  delay  in 
their  home  towns. 

Every  citizen  who  joins  in  thus  honoring  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  perpetuating  his  spirit  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  will  be  honoring  himself  and  his  own  com- 
munity and  rendering  a  patriotic  service  to  his  coun- 
try. The  demand  for  such  a  memorial  is  universal 
among  all  classes  of  Americans.  As  the  death  of 
Roosevelt  was  felt  by  all  his  oovintrymen  to  be  a  per- 
sonal and  a  national  loss,  so  the  dominant  thought 
and  feeling  of  us  all  is  that  the  inspiration  and 
power  of  this  great-hearted  leader  of  National 
righteousness  and true  Americanism  can  not  be  spared  but 
must  be  the  enduring  heritage  of  the  Nation  to  whose 
honor  and  prestige  his  life  added  so  much. 

Business  men,  seeing  clearly  that  the  whole  commer- 
cial, financial,  and  industrial  structure  of  the 
Nation,  to  endure,  must  be  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  sturdy  honesty  and  even-heinded  justice,  will  not  be 
willing  to  allow  the  Influence  of  Roosevelt,  who  stood 
for  these  principles,  to  pass  away. 

Workingmen  will  always  wish  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  the  man  who  preached  and  who  fought  so  valiantly  for 
the  square  deal  to  all  men,  whose  motto  was  "all  men 
up,  not  some  up  and  some  down,"  who  was  the  genuine 
friend  of  the  man  in  overalls  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
silk  hat. 

Fathers  and  Mothers  will  cherish  the  name  of  this 
great  friend  of  little  children,  who  did  so  much  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  child  labor  and  woman's  toil, 
whose  manly  example  and  whose  stirring  words  have  led 
so  many  sons  up  to  high  ideals  and  noble  life. 

Yo\mg  man  and  boys  must  still  be  able  to  take  cour- 
age and  feel  their  hearts  leap  toward  greatness  as  they 
think  of  the  strong,  adventurous  manhood  of  Roosevelt 
which  gained  so  high  a  place  for  him,  and  made  the  Na- 


tion greater  than  ever  before  among  the  Nations  of  the 
World.  He  was  a  boy  who  overcame  great  handicaps,  and 
he  said  "I  like  to  believe  that  what  I  have  accomplish- 
ed witliout  great  gifts,  I  may  be  a  source  of  encour- 
agement  to  American  boys." 

As  the  American  people  of  all  stations  in  life,  of 
all  sides  of  political  opinion,  join  in  preparing  per- 
manent memorials  in  marble  and  bronze,  in  birthplace, 
and  public  parks,  and  forums,  emd  incorporated  socie- 
ties, to  keep  the  spirit  of  Roosevelt  alive  in  the 
Nation,  they  will,  by  their  gifts,  help  to  preserve  in 
full  vigor  the  lofty  ideals  and  vital  principles  for 
which  he  always  \mswervingly  stood.  "The  true  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  says  "The  Eveiu.ng  Mail,"  New 
York,  "will  be  the  quickened  conscience,  the  larger 
vision,  the  deeper  devotion  which  his  deeds,  in  great- 
er measure  than  his  words,  have  evoked  in  the  moral 
fabric  of  America."  That  quickened  conscience,  larger 
vision,  and  deeper  devotion,  that  supremacy  of  the 
simple  moral  ideas  upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded, 
that  lofty  standard  of  equality  of  rights  and  opportun- 
ities for  all  men,  that  aggressive,  honest,  and  en- 
thusiastic seal  in  personal  service,  that  fervent,  un- 
divided love  of  country,  —  they  are  the  precious 
heritage  he  has  left  us,  and  they  are  the  memorials  we 
are  to  prepare  by  making  them  a  continuous  force  in  our 
national  and  ovar   individual  lives. 

Then  Theodore  Roosevelt  shall  have  successors  — 
many  of  themi  The  land  of  Washington,  and  of  Lincoln, 
and  of  Roosevelt  will  never  lose  its  capacity  to  breed 
great  leaders  while  it  keeps  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  the  noble  principles  which  made  those  men  great. 


No  crisis,  however  grave,  --  no  storms  however  vio- 
lent, will  shake  the  Republic  from  such  a  foundation. 
Enemies  without,  or  foes  within  will  not  prevail 
against  it.  Girded  with  courage,  enlightened  with 
kindness  and  justice,  guided  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  righteousness,  Americans  will  be  able  to  translate 
into  their  words  and  acts  of  the  twentieth  century,  as 
Roosevelt  did,  the  proud  confidence  of  King  David  o£ 
thirty  centuries  ago;   "When  the  wicked,  even  mine 
enemies  and  my  foes,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  ny  flesh, 
they  stumbled  and  fell.  Though  an  host  should  encacq) 
against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear;  though  war  should 
arise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident." 

October  27th  is  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
During  the  week  just  preceding  that  date  a  nation-wide 
drive  for  a  permanent  Roosevelt  Memorial  will  be  con- 
ducted. It  is  a  drive  in  which  every  American  man,  and 
woman,  boy,  and  girl,  rich  or  poor  can  have  a  part. 
All  can  "Remember  Roosevelt!"  and  help  the  generations 
to  come  to  remember  him.  Work  with  the  Committee  in 
yOTir  town  if  there  is  one;  form  a  committee  if  none  is 
yet  organized.  Write  to  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation, 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  to  the 
Woman's  Roosevelt  Memorial  Aasooiation,  1  East  B7th 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  information  and  instruc- 
tions. Theodore  Roosevelt  shall  live,  and  his  work 
continue  -  through  you. 

One  of  the  last  things  he  wrote  was  this:  "All  irtio 
give  service  and  stand  ready  for  sacrifice  are  torch- 
bearers.  We  run  with  the  torches  until  w©  fall,  con- 
tent if  we  oan  then  pass  them  to  the  hands  of  other 
runners."  Many  of  us  are  ready  and  glad  to  receive 
and  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  courage  and  truth  flung  to 
us  by  the  ardent  hand  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  bore  it 
so  long  and  held  it  so  high.  We  will  not  let  his  name 
be  forgotten  nor  hia  influence  pass  away.  We  will 
hold  his  torch  on  high  and  its  "fierce  and  beautiful 
flame"  shall  not  ^o  out. 

Our  own  check  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association.  Let  yoxirs  follow  quickly. 
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Are  You  Building  a  Scrap  Heap? 


The  <ieep  checking  of  the  spokes  ol 
the  wheel  and  the  breaking  away  are 
largely  due  to  exposure.  Any  paint  and 
varnish  which  once  may  have  been  ou 
it  have  worn  off,  leaving  the  wood  fibre 
open  to  the  weather.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  a  sudden  strain  will 
break  the  wheel  down.  "Save  the  sur- 
face and  you  save  all." 


One  Atneilcan  railroad  alone  uses 
upwards  of  a  million  gallons  of  paint 
every  year.  A  railroail  is  a  money - 
making  enterprise — railroads  buy  only 
what  il  i>ays  to  buy,  It  pays  the  rail 
road  to  protect  property.  Is  protecting 
an  investment  any  less  important  to 
you  than  to  the  railroads?  1-ook  your 
property  over  carefully  as  soon  as  you 
lay  (his  magazine  down. 


FARM  implements  do  not  wear 
out  at  once  all  over.    They  give 
way  first  at  some  one  place. 

Barring  accident,  rust  and  decay 
are  largely  responsible.  The  surface 
becomes  exposed  to  the  elements, 
disintegration  starts  in  and  pro- 
gresses faster  than  is  appreciated. 
The  part  becomes  weakened  and 
gives  way.  No  sooner  is  it  repaired 
than  some  otherpart  similarly  rusted 
or  decayed  breaks  down,  and  pres- 
ently the  owner  decides  the  imple- 
ment is  too  much  "worn  out"  to 
botherfurtherwith  and  hediscardsit. 

The  metal  and  wood  of  farm  im- 
plements, like  the  same  material 
wherever  used,  are  the  natural  prey 
of  the  elements.  Keep  the  surface 
of  all  wood  and  metal  protected.  If 
paint  and  varnish  could  talk  they 
would  shout  of  the  elements  the 
famous  cry  of  the  French  at  Verdun 
— "They  shall  not  pass." 

THIS   ADVERTISEMENT 

IS  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement     and      manufacturing     industries,     and     their    divisions. 


Your  property  is  engaged  in  a  life- 
long war  —  a  ceaseless,  perpetual 
defense  by  its  protective  coating 
against  the  tireless  assaults  of  the 
elements. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  ruined 
farm  machinery  on  the  scrap  heap 
forms  an  exhibit  that  should  make 
men  think — ^for  much  of  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  needless  loss.  Houses,  barns, 
outbuildings,  fences,  wagons — these 
and  a  multitude  of  things  built 
of  wood,  metal,  stucco  and  other 
materials  call  silently  but  eloquently 
for  the  one  aid  needed  —  surface 
protection. 

The  surface  is  the  danger  point. 
Decay  and  rust  start  there.  "Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all." 


Wo  have  prepared  a  book  which  yoii  will  find  as 
interestinji  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
startlini;  new  things  about  surface  protection  as 
a  means  to  prevent  loss.  ThorouRhiy  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address:  Save  the  Surface  Cam- 
paign.  Room  632.  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


"Save  till-  Sur/iucI  Use 
Paint  and  Varnish  and 
increase  the  employment 
of  labor." 

Wm.  H.  Wilson 

Sf<  it-t<try  of  l.iibor 
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SAVE  THE  SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  ALl/'-^^W^  g:^  T^^m/^X 


WOOD    , 
SURFACES 
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PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 
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METAL 
SURFACES 


brick'*       ~n 

SUR  FACETS  • -j 
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What  is 


ANOTHER  case  where  theolo 
k,  way  is  the  expensive  way 
Hand -firing  always  involves 
considerable  waste,  uncertainty 
inefficiency  and  high  labor  turn 
over.  It  has  no  place  in  th' 
modern  power  plant. 
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It  Used  to  Be 
a  Man 

Once  upon  a  time  coal  was  plentifu 
and  cheap. 

You  didn't  worry  about  how  muct 
went  up  the  chimney  in  smoke  oj 
dropped  unburned  through  the  grate 
Y"ou  never  bothered  about  tests  o« 
flue  gases. 

Your  rules  were  few  and  simple 
"Watch  your  water-gauge  — •  keei 
steam  up." 

For  firemen  were  human  and  n». 
two  could  be  expected  to  work  tht 
same  way,  to  have  the  same  kind  o' 
fire  or  to  get  the  same  results. 

But  the  rules  of  yesterday  don'» 
fit  the  needs  of  today  when  coal  ii 
scarce  and  expensive  and  when  fire 
men  are  hard  to  get. 

The  stoker  of  yesterday  was  a  maij 
but  more  than  fallible   human  cei 
tainty,  efficiency  and  endurance  ar» 
needed  now. 

The  stoker  of  today  must  be  . 
machine 


MECHANICAL  STOKERS 


FOR  POWER  PLANTS 
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a  Stoker  ? 


Today  It^s  a 
Machine 

Through  the  mechanical  stokei 
Westinghouse  introduces  into  the 
boiler  room  the  same  standards  it 
brings  to  the  generators  that  supply 
the  current,  the  auxiliary  apparatus 
that  controls  and  despatches  it,  and 
the  motors  that  apply  it  to  the  ma- 
:hine  it  drives. 

Westinghouse  stokers  reduce  the 
carbon  dioxide,  make  the  fire  burn 
cleaner  and  give  more  of  its  heat  to 
the  boilers,  simplify  the  labor  prob- 
(em  and  cut  coal  bills. 

The  stokers  are  of  various  types — 
anderfeed,  overfeed  and  chain  grate, 
and  Westinghouse  engineers  stand 
ready  to  co-operate  with  central  sta- 
tions, railways,  manufacturers  and 
others,  both  in  the  application  oi 
slectrical  energy  and  in  the  con 
jervation  of  fuel.  Their  services  ar^ 
it  your  disposal. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
•XECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING 
Cast  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CO 


WESTINGHOUSE  Stokers 
practically  eliminate  the 
boiler-room  labor  question 
Moreover,  they  insure  a  fire  ol 
mechanical  uniformity  that  bums 
practically  all  the  coal,  and 
cuts  operating  cost. 
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THE  BEAR  HAYS  DEAD  THE  BEAR  SITS  UP 

Two  Uniaue  Drawines  made  by  the  Ex-President  for  the  Amusement  of  His  Children, 
("From  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children,"  Copyrighted  by  Chas.  Scribners'  Sons.) 


GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


There  is  no  evidence  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  could  talk 
with  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  like  St.  Francis ,  or  chat  with 
the  Chinese  or  Hindus  in  their  native  dialects,  but  it  would 
bo  a  bit  dsmgerouB  to  deny  it,  in  view  of  the  facts  now  con^ 
ing  out,  related  by  his  friends.   For  inetanoo,  whilo  ho 
was  President  he  once  invited  Arthur  Nevin,  now  of  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  an  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  to 
give,  an  explanatory  talk  at  tho  White  House  on  the  latter 'o 
Indian  opera  "Poia,"   "Aa  I  talked  I  was  aware  that  the 
President's  gaze  was  fastened  upon  me  and  hie  face  wore  an 
expression  of  absorbed  interest,  "  says  Professor  Nevin  in 
the  Hew  York  Tribune.   "At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  I 

wao  presented  to  President  Roosevelt and  was  simply 

bowled  over  when  he  began  to  converse  with  me  In  tho  Indian 
sign  language."   Hr.  Kevin  says  he  found  Mr,  Roosevelt  al- 
most as  proficient  in  it  as  he  was  himself  altho  he  had  mado 
a  thorough  study  of  it.   fhis   incident  is  only  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  storioo  of  the  Colonel  now  appearing  in  magazines 
emd  newspapers, illustrating  his  amazing  versatility  and  deal- 
ing with  all  other  phases  of  tho  many-sided  character  of  tho 
great  American.Men  who  knew  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  ranchman, 
others  who  came  in  contact  with  him  as  an  editor,  son©  who 
accompanied  him  on  hunting  trips,  statesiaen  who  saw  him  in 
action  in  Washington,  intimate  friends  who  visitod  hin  at 
hie  home  in.  Oyster  Bay- — each  has  a  story  to  toll;  and  tho 
combined  effect  is  the  portrayal  of  a  personality  so  complex 
and  unusual  that  one  commentator  remarks:  "Ho  was  tho  strang- 
est man  America  has  produced a  greater  enigma,  if  not  a 

greater  man,  than  Lincoln."   It  io  no  doubt  due  to  the  deep 
impression  crea^d  by  this  vivid  personality  that  apparently 
everybody  who  knows  a  Roosevelt  ctory  tolls  it-~a  fortunato 
circumstance,  in  that  thua  will  bo  preserved  a  large  amount 
of  interesting  information  of  a  personal  nature  which  would 
otherwise  be  forgotten.   An  illuminating  picture  of  Colonol 
Roosevelt,  revealed  in  a  setting  such  as  Aiasricans  will  evor 
associate  with  his  meniory,  is  contained  in  a  brief  sketch  by 
William  C.  Deminj;,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  doo- 
cribing  on  evening  enterteinioent  at  the  ranch  of  Senator  Fo 
E.  Warren  of  Wyoming,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  tho  guest 
of  honor.   It  was  in  the  summer  of  1910,  and  tho  Colonol 
was  in  Timing  as  tho  special  guest  of  tho  Frontier  Associa- 
tion, this  being  his  first  extended  tour  since  his  return 
from  Africa.   Tho  affair  at  the  ranch  was  entirely  informal 
and  the  Colonel  entered  into  tho  spirit  of  it  like  a  college 
boy  at  class  reunion,  says  itr.  Deming.   About  a  hundred 
visitors  and  local  guests  wero  present,  and  after  dinner  the 
company  gathered  in  tho  bunk  houso  for  coffee  and  cigars. 
"In  the  middle  of  tho  main  floor  was  a  long  pine  table,  and 
on  either  side  benches  in  lieu  of  chairs.  One  lamp  dispelled 
the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  the  smoke  of  the  Havanas.  Gath- 
ered in  knots  about  the  room  were  ex-cabinet  officers.  United 
States  senators,  newspaper  men  with  international  reputations 


governors,  city  officials,  chauffeurs,  and  ranchmen.   The 
cowboys  and  ranch  hands  of  the  7/arren  Livestock  Company  came 
and  went  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  now  and  then  ling- 
ering to  catch  a  word  from  the  old  cowman  whose  range  was 
the  viniverse,  and  who  had  roped  and  hog- tied  every  honor 
within  his  native  land."  Further,  quoting  Jfjr.   Deming: 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  the  babel  of  tongues  sat 
Roosevelt,  and  those  who  could  get  near  him  sat  opposite 
or  beside  him,  or  hovered  around  within  hearing  distance. 
He  was  a  veritable  torrent  of  conversation,  an  overflow- 
ing reservoir  of  experiences,  a  restless,  rolling  sea  of 
thought.   He  talked  like  a  whirlwind,  showed  his  teeth 
like  a  bull  pup,  shook  his  head  like  a  buffalo,  and  thresn- 
ed  arounj  '.Tith  hi  ,  arms  and  legs  like  his  unconquered  buck- 
ing proto  /pe  of  Lie  now  famous  Frontier  field. 

He  saw  c.-rybody,  heard  everything,  and  yet  led  the 
conversation  at  his  will.   Long  accustomed  to  public  life, 
crowded  with  visitors,  overwhelmed  with  admirers,  he  had 
long  leeu-ned  that  he  could  not  let  -the  throng  talk  at  ran- 
dom.  Therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  he  led, 
yet  answered  and  elucidated  any  proper  question  put  to  him. 

In  that  hoiiT  in  the  bunk  house  he  fought  over  again  the 
battlo  of  San  Juan  Hill;  he  recalled  conversations  with  Ham- 
ilton Fish  the  night  >-efore  the  young  New  Yorker  was  killed; 
talked  of  Buck  O'Neill, and  the  colored  troops.   He  tramped 
through  Africa,  sailed  down  the  Nile,  and  dined  with  kings, 
discussed  royalty  and  philosophy  and  compared  monarchs  and 
republics. 

And  at  tiie  close  of  the  session  the  Colonel  turned  to  one 
of  the  men  whose  son  had  distinquished  himself  at  the  Wild 
Fest  show  put  on  by  the  Frontier  Association,  and, slapping 
tho  old  horseman  on  the  back  with  his  soft  hat,  said,  "To 
bo  the  father  and  grandfather  of  children  who  ride  like 
yours  io  greater  than  to  be  president  or  a  king.  Oh  boys, 
this  ia  the  life," 

Of  the  wealth  of  intimate  Roosevelt  "lore"  now  coming 
to  light,  that  contained  in  the  accounts  of  personal  friende 
who  came  into  contact  with  the  Colonel  in  his  private  life 
at  various  stages  of  his  career  probably  carries  the  great- 
oat  appeal  to  the  average  American  because  it  reveals  traits 
of  his  character  not  disclosed  by  accounts  of  his  activities 
as  a  public  man.   One  of  these  friends  is  Hamlin  Garland, 
the  author,  vrtio  tells  the  story  of  his  long  acqutdntance 
with  ¥x.   Roosevelt  in  Ever^-body's  ^^agazine  under  the  title, 
"%  Neighbor,  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  explaining  that  although 
they  lived  a  hundred  miles  apart  and  never  saw  each  other, 
they  were  nevertheless  "neighbors"  In  the  borderer's  sense 

(Continued  on  Page  46.) 
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^TYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 

TTiG  sensiblo  clothos  to  buy  now  / 


With  old  H.  C.  L,  staring  you  in  the  face, 
Styleplus  are  the  sensible  clothes  to  buy.  Be- 
cause Styleplus  are  as  famous  for  their  Style 
and  Quality  as  for  their  price. 

Every  dollar  counts  these  days.  Foolish 
to  pay  too  much  for  your  clothes.  Or  too 
little  to  get  good  clothes.  Buy  Styleplus  at 
the  happy  medium  price ! 

In  Styleplus  you  dress  right  up  to  your 
standard.  And  get  a  clothing  value  that  is 
really  exceptional. 

All-wool  fabrics.     Correct  style.     Skilled 
tailoring.     Known  prices.     The  sleeve 
ticket,  attached  h-j  us,  tells  the  price 
of  each  suit  and  overcoat. 

Buy    liberally    this    Fall 
Conditions  will  surely  send 
clothing  prices  higher. 


Sold  by  one  leading    clothing-merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.     Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &l  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


J  he  bio  name  in  cloihes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade   Mark    Reg. 

$30-$35*$40-$45 

And  a  limited  assortment  at  $25 

jAuiGvica's   known -pricod  cloihes 
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Faces! 


"That  is  a  shave!" 


Are  you  sure  you  shave  correctlyJ 
There  is  a  way  to  get  a  better  shave 
witha«:v  razor.  It  is  told  in  "Smoother 
Faces  and  how  to  Get  Ooe."  Shall  w* 
«ead  you  a  copy  P 


€< 


Refreshing  as  the  bath;  smooth  as  the  shin 
front;  satisfying  as  the  last  pat  to  the  bow  tie.  A 
Smoother  Face  adds  the  final  touch  of  distinction 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen  as  Damascus 
steel — actually  give  a  new  satisfaction  to  shaving 
They  remove  the  line  stubble  your  present  razoi 
leaves.     That  is  why  the  Gem  gives  Smoothe» 
Faces, 


The  blade  is  the  razor'* 


The  steel  in  these  blades,  so  tough  yet  resilient ;  st 
highly  tempered  and  accurately  ground ;  so  delicatel> 
yet  durable  edged — this  steel  is  unique  in  Razordom 
Because  it  is  the  result  of  30  long  years  of  study,  ev 
oeriment  and  patented  improvement. 


Damaskeene 


This   razor   is    scientific  simplicity  itself.     Scientih*. 
because  the  Universal  Angle  holds  the  blade  againsl 
your  face  at  the  correct  angle  for  shaving;  simple  be 
cause  there  are  no  risky  adjustments  to  make. 

Learn  today  the  comfort  of  a  refreshed  and  silkei 
skin,  the  pride  of  a  Smoother  Face. 

J  "I  (\Q  The  Standard  Gem  Set  includes  frame 

I  and  handle,  stropping  device  and  seven  , 

Damaskeene  Blades  in  compact,  velvet 
lirjed  case.     Other  Gem  Sets  up  to  $10. 

GEM  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATIOiX 

New  York 

Canadian  Branch:     591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 


■SSi«iilll!llillilllllilllllll!llll 
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CALIFORNIA'S 
FINEST  HOTELS 

Famous  the  world  over  among 
pleasure  seekers,  tourists  and  busi- 
ness men,  these  splendid  hotels 
are  noted  for  their  luxurious  equip- 
ment, entertainment  and  their 
beautiful  finish  produced  with 


WHITE   ENAMEL 

The  Highest  Grade 
Enamel  in  the  World 

The  management  of  this  group  of 
hotels,  known  as  the  "California 
Chain,"  specified  KYANIZE 
WHITE  ENAMEL  and  other 
KYANIZE  Varnishes  and  Enamels 
to   give  ihem   beauty   and  durability. 

Leading  Architects  and  Painting 
Contractors  the  world  over  are  in- 
sisting on  KYANIZE  for  the  finest 
buildings. 

Home  owners  everywhere  are  solv- 
ing their  finishing  and  decorating 
problems  with  absolute  satisfaction  by 
the  use  of  KYANIZE. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

You  should  use  KYANIZE  in  your  home. 
Let  us  send  you  our  booklet,  "The  Inviting 
Home,"  handsomely  illustrated  in  colors. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  at  once, 
tcgether  with  the  name  of  the  neatest 
KYANIZE  dealer. 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

303    Everett   Station,     Boston,    Mass. 


am 


KY-. 


>VH1TE      ENAMEL 
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when  they  were  both  engaged  in  ranching  in  Dakota  in  the 
early  eighties.  Later  Mr.  Garland  met  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  vrhen  the  former  was  becoming  known  as  a  writer.  Mr 
Roosevelt  wae  than  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
and  once  invited  the  author  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  him 
through  a  trial  of  delinquent  "cops".  Mr.  Garland  ac- 
cepted and  relates  the  proceedings  as  follows: 

We  had  the  bench  all  to  ourselves,  and  the  morning's 
events  return  vividly  to  ny  mind  as  I  write.  Roosevelt 
was  coEibined  advocate,  judge  and  jury.   He  not  only  put 
most  of  the  questions,  he  rendered  all  of  the  decisions. 
In  a  low  voice  he  explained  each  case  to  me,  taking  me  in- 
to the  merits  of  each  accusation,  and  in  several  instances 
inviting  nr/-  judgnent. 

One  delinquent  especially  interested  mo.   He  was  a 
tall,  blond  native  American,  very  evidently  from  the  country, 
and  as  he  came  forward  and  lifted  his  eyes  to  us  I  detected 
in  his  face  an  expression  of  timidity  as  well  as  of  shame, 
and  T.hile  Roosevelt  was  regarding  him  sternly,  I  leaned 
over  and  whispered  to  him:  "Don't  bo  too  hard  on  that  man. 
That  is'Lenuel  Barker  of  Willoughby  Pastures.'  " 

Roosevelt  slammed  his  hand  down  on  the  desk  and  said: 
"By  George,  you're  right.   He  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  Howells'  novel." 

It  pleased  me  to  knov/  that  Wew  York  had  a  commissioner 
of  police  who  not  only  read  Howells'  novels  but  remembered 
his  characters. 

The  young  culprit  was  deeply  mortified  by  his  position 
and  admitted  his  fault  with  a  sad  frankness.  I  can  not  be 
sure  exactly  what  his  plea  was,  but  I  think  he  acknowledged 
having  been  asleep  while  on  duty  and  gave  some  excellent 
reason  for  his  weakness.   At  any  rate,  Roosevelt  turned  to 
jne  and  said:  "Now  what  would  you  do  in  such  a  case?" 

"I'd  let  him  off  easy,"  I  replied.  "He  comes  of  good 
country  stock  and  is  ambitious  to  do  the  right  thing.  Give 
him  another  chance.  I'm  sure  he  will  not  repeat  this  fault." 

With  a  kind  of  magisterial  aloofness,  Roosevelt  then  said: 
"Young  man  you  are  new  in  the  service  and  your  record  is 
good.   You've  never  been  here  before,  and  I'm  going  to  over- 
look Uiis  particular  offense,  but  don't  let  it  happen  again," 

.With  deep  emotion,  the  young  fellov/  thanked  the  comioiB- 
sion  and  returned  to  duty. 

it  also  appears  that  the  Colonel  while  Commissioner 
had  a  disconcerting  way  of  going  around  to  see  if  his  "oops" 
were  doing  their  duty  or  loafing  on  the  job.  On  one  of 
these  expeditions  IJlr,   GarJ.and  accompanied  hiDi . 

He  was  curt  and  stern  with  a  man  whom  he  saw  coming 
out  of  a  saloon,  "What  are  you  doing  in  there?  You  are 
here  for  work,"  he  said,  "not  to  lean  on  somebody'  sbar." 

One  or  two  offending  officers  were  disposed  to  bluster. 
"Who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"l  ajn  Commissioner  Roosevelt,"  he  snapped  out  with  the 
incisive  authority  of  a  military  commander,  and  his  words 
produced  all  the  effect  which  a  novelist  could  reasonably 
expect.   Els  name  had  already  become  a  terror  to  the 
loafer  and  the  crook.   No  grafting  roundsman  was  safe 
from  his  punishment.   It  was  evident  that  he  had  put  an 
entirely  new  spirit  into  the  force. 

Thereafter  the  author  met  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  number  of 
times  while  the  latter  rose  from  Police  Commissioner  to 
Governor,  to  Vice  President  and  finally  to  President.  Mr, 
Roosevelt  invited  him  to  the  White  House  on  several  occa- 
ions.  An  account  of  one  of  these  times  is  given: 

One  day  I  lunched  with  him  in  the  small  room  just  to 
the  right  of  the  door,  for  the  main-dinning  room  was  being 
redecorated,  and  tiie  sound  of  the  floor-polisher  was  heard 
in  the  hall.   Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Alice  and  txfo   of  the  boys 
were  present,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  6f  seeing  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  midst  of  his  very  lively  family.  To 
watch  the  mighty  hiinter  and  Chief  Executive  play  the  part 
of  husband  and  father  increased  my   regard  for  him.  Power- 
ful as  he  was,  impetuous  as  he  seemed,  ho  was  in  truth  con. 
sideration  itself  when  he  came  into  relationship  vdth  his 
wife.  No  matter  what  his  impassioned  discourse  might  be, 
-he  slip^hted  motion  of  her  hand,  a  lifted  eyebrow,  would 


arrest  him  at  onoe. 

This  chivalrous  deference  on  his  part  moved  me  to  an- 
nounce that  I  had  made  a  discovery. 

"A  discovery,"  he  asked.  "What  have  you  discoveredj" 
"l  have  discovered  the  actual  ruler  of  the  United  States," 
I  answered,  srith  a  glance  at  lira.  Roosevelt. 

The  President  laughed  heartily,  and  Alice,  with  a  smile 
of  roguish  amusement,  declared  my  discovery  a  true  one.  The 
President  then  said:  "You  are  perfectly  right,  I  an  only 
the  public  appearance  firs.  Roosevelt  is  the  force  be- 
hind the  throne." 

In  1917  the  author  visited  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Sagamors 
Hill.  A  number  of  other  guests  were  present  also  and  the 
Colonel  received  them  at  the  door  dressed  in  a  khaki  rid- 
ing suit.   "He  was  as  cordial  and  gay  as  a  boy,"  says  Mr, 
Garland.   Further; 

At  luncheon  he  was  full  of  stories  of  the  social  side 
of  life  in  the  Viihite  House  and  kept  us  shouting  with 
laughter.  He  told  of  one  Western  senator  who  held  up  the 
march  to  the  dining-room  by  refusing  to  go  in  with  any 
woman  but  his  wife.  "'I've  heard  of  the  goings  on  here  in 
Washington,'  said  he,  'and  I  don't  intend  to  countenance 
any  of  these  new  f angled  ideas'.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  solved 
the  problem  by  leading  all  of  the  woioen  in  before  us, 
while  the  scrupulous  senator  and  I  brought  up  the  rear." 

Among  other  things  our  host  showed  us  the  drawing 
which  the  German  Emperor  had  sent  to  him  while  in  the 
YJhite  House,  and  also  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs 
of  the  Kaiser  and  himself  taken  during  a  military  review 
at  Potsdam  or  some  whore  else.  On  the  back  of  each  pic- 
ture in  the  Kaiser's  own  handwriting  were  certain  descrip- 
tive lines  which  testified  to  his  hio;h  admiration  of  his 
great  American  visitor,   "Vftien  we  shake  hands  we  shake  the 
'vorld,"  was  the  essential  meaning  of  these  inscriptions, 
Roosevelt  showed  them  to  us  with  a  smile  of  comic  signifi- 
cance.  They  were  one  of  his  most  amusing  "exhibits." 

Another  interesting  "close-up"  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  is 
furnished  in  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  by  Sonya  Levien,  who 
was  a  meiaber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine  at  the  time  the  Colonel  was  associated  with  that 
publication.   Says  this  writer: 

The  advent  of  his  opening  New  York  headquarters  with  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine  was  the  beginning  of  two  tempestuous 
days  a  week  for  all  of  us  that  were  as  entertaining  and  hum- 
orous as  they  were  inspiring.  Heretofore,  we  had  prided 
ourselves  on  being  a  rather  up-to-date,  efficient,  hustling 
concern,  living  up  to  all  the  traditions  of  tlie  speed  that 
is  exacted  in  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  the  busiest 
city  in  the  United  States,  but  the  new  onrush  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  this  one  man  left  us  all  breathless  and  dazed. 
Our  desks  and  chairs,  our  offices,  corridors  and  halls, 
were  suddenly  filled  with  the  strangest  conglomeration  of 
visitors.  Our  stenographers  were  busy  with  the  visitors' 
dictation,  our  office  boys  with  their  errands. 

The  time  eventually  arrived  when  I  should  hardly  have 
turned  a  hair  had  Solomon  and  all  his  wives  been  ushered 
into  Tny   room  to  be  entertained  while  awaiting  for  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  so  accustomed  did  I  become  to  reading  manuscripts 
and  writing  copy  wliile  some  ebony  giant  ruler  of  Africa, 
bull-headed  and  narrow-hipped,  in  his  native  version  of 
American  clothes,  festooned  with  rings  and  beads,  watched 
every  stroke  of  my  pen  with  an  interest  as  if  I  were  go- 
ing through  a  Voodoo  ritual.  On  those  days  the  space  in 
ay  tiny  office  was  filled  with  politicians,  female  lobby- 
ists, Mexicans  that  always  looked  like  bandits,  and  a  Rougli 
Rider  or  two,  talking,  smoking,  all  waiting  for  a  word  with 
the  Great  Friend. 

I  remember  Peter,  the  very  best  of  office  boys  until  he 
was  chosen  major-domo  to  Colonel  Roosevelt.  I  particularly 
remember  how  heavily  I  had  tipped  him  at  Christmas,  aiid  thus 
encouraged  I  rang  for  him.  He  answered  only  from  force  of 
habit. 

"Peter,"  I  said,  "I  am  freezing.  Close  the  windows." 
He  did  not  move.  Instead  he  delivered  himself  in  oratori*- 
cal  fashion  in  somewhat  the  following  manner:   "I  am  very 
busy,  don't  bother  me.  I  am  making  a  prince  wait  outside, 
and  a  Mexican  bandit;  I  bet  you  he  is  Villa  come  to  sur- 
render; has  been  here  for  hours  —  anxiously  waiting,  you 
know.  If  the  Colonel  is  our  next  President,  I  bet  you—" 

(Continued  on  Page  48,) 
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Enthusiasm  over  the 

Cadillac  frequently  takes  an 
interesting  and  impressive  turn. 

Very  often,  we  encounter  an 
owner  who  feels  sure  there  can 
never  be  another  Cadillac,  quite 
like  the  Cadillac  he  owns. 

He  is  so  overjoyed  with  the 
constancy,  the  sameness,  the 
regularity,  of  its  operation,  that 
it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  the 
same  degree  of  perfection  will 
be  found  in  another  Cadillac. 

Such  superlative  smoothness 
and  soundness,  such  unbeliev- 
able freedom  from  overhauling 
and  repair,  is  not  apt,  he  fears, 
to  happen  a  second  time. 

Owners  who  have  driven  three, 
four,  six  and  as  many  as  twelve 
Cadillac  cars,  can  undeceive  him. 

They  can  tell  him  that  the 
Cadillac  only  changes  in  that  it 
comes  closer  and  closer  to  one 
thousand  per  cent  perfection. 


If  there  is  any  one  Cadillac  char- 
acteristic which  outshines  all 
others,  it  is  the  evenness,  the 
uniformity,  the  identical  same- 
ness of  Cadillac  production. 

Precision,  accuracy,  close  meas- 
urement, stanciardization — all  of 
the  practices  that  make  for 
refinement  of  the  highest  degree 
— had  their  American  birth  in 
the  Cadillac. 

No  works,  in  the  world,  are  so 
rigidly  ruled,  as  these  works  are 
ruled,  by  the  laws  that  compel 
the  application  of  the  highest 
known  standards,  even  to  the 
most  trifling  details  of  Cadillac 
construction. 

The  Cadillac  makes  its  own 
standards,  and  lives  up  to  them 
with  rigid  and  unyielding  fidelity. 

Be  sure,  therefore,  that  a  new 
Cadillac  will  give  you  even 
greater  and  deeper  satisfaction 
than  the  older  Cadillac  which 
has  served  you  so  nobly  and  well. 


CADILLAC    MOTOR   CAR.  COMPANY^  DETROIT.  M  ICH. 


§^  CADILLAC   J^^ 
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'Peter,  this  is  not  a  Chatatiqtia  circuitl" 
But  Peter  had  vanished  and  the  windows  were  still  open, 
rhere  should  have  been  greo.t  resentment  in  iny  heart  against 
the  ex-President  that  cold  morning.  All  my   chairs  had  been 
taken  for  his  guests;  others  talked  loudly  outside  zay   doorj 
several  of  the  visitors  were  brought  into  my  room  to  be  , 
entertained  (I  find  it  difficult  to  be  gracious  when  cold 
ind  standing),  but  the  only  feeling  that  clings  to  my  heart 
Is  the  one  of  warmth,  loyalty,  and  energy  that  permeated 
the  group.  y!y   feeling  \Tas  of  the  same  character  that  I 
used  to  notice  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  after  an 
interview  with  Colonel  Roosevelt.   It  always  thrilled  me. 
rhey  looked  so  exalted  and  excited,  as  men  and  women  ready 
for  a  ne~  life.  I  used  to  v.atch  them  as  he  crowded  them 
Into  the  raiting  elevator  with  a  last  hand-shake;  their 
faces  had  that  trance-like  expression,  as  if  living  over 
again  within  thenselves  sons  dramatic  moment  just  passed; 
6one  soiling  at  nothing  in  particular;  others,  excited 
and  muttering  to  themselves,  all  showing  some  sign  of  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  tidal  nc-aent  in  their  lives. 

A  great  man  must  be  very  great  indeed  in  order  to  im- 
press his  private  secretary  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  greatness 
fras  of  a  magnitude  s\iff icient  to  perform  even  that  wonder, 
if  one  is  to  judge  by  tlie  article  of  his  private  secretary, 
Vls3   Josephine  Strieker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Deline- 
ator,   She  vnr  ites: 

Colonel  Roosevelt  has  been  called  a  "many  sided"  nan. 
Actually,  he  had  so  many  "sides"  that  the  angles  almost 
forxed  a  circle.  Yet  in  reality  all  his  greatness  was  found- 
ed on  the  conpletoness,  the  purity  and  the  strength-  of  his 
honesty:  honesty  to  God,  honesty  to  man  and  honesty  to  hia 
oonsoienoe,  to  hinself.  And  prominent  in  this  honesty  was 
one  of  its  conponent  parts,  sincerity. 

Especially  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  honest  in  his 
patriotism,  which  was  intense  in  its  devotion  to  the  United 
States  of  Ar^rica.   To  his  mind,  patriotism  could  not  be 
diluted  or  qualified.  I  recall  vividly  the  morning  I  first 
heard  hL-n  assert,  with  his  tj^ical  emphasis,  "A  man  who 
loves  another  country  as  well  as  his  own  is  no  bettsr  than 
a  can  who  loves  other  women   as  well  as  his  wife."  The 
true  bearing  of  this  utterance  can  be  fully  grasped  only 
by  those  who  knew  the  purity  of  his  life  and  thought. 

Miss  Strieker  speaks  of  the  Colonel's  great  capacity  for 
Work  which  v/as  one  of  his  narked  characteristics  up  to  the 
very  time  of  his  death.  His  correspondence  was  voluminous, 
two  hundred  letters  a  day  being  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  inconing  mail.   And  all  these  were  answered,  under  al] 
circumstances ,  says  I'dss  Strieker.  As  we  read: 

On  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1918,  he  was  ill  and  suf- 
fering intensely.   He  lay  on  a  couch  while  I  opened  his  mail 
and  read  it  until,  noticing  that  his-  eyes  were  closed,  I 
suggested  to  him  that  the  irail  might  v/ait  until  the  morrow, 
when  he  would  probably  feel  better.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  turned  suddenly  toward  me  and  said: 

"l.tiss  Strieker,  when  I  was  President  I  instituted  a  rule 
\o   clear  my   desk  each  day  of  the  day's  work,  and  I  shall 
etick  to  it." 

TOiich,  incidentally,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  re- 
buke that  I  ever  received  from  him.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  went 
through  his  mail  until  his  strength  finally  failed.   In  less 
xhaja  forty-eight  hours  he  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

While  he  was  still  in  a  very  much  weakened  condition  , 
Vhile  woth  his  ears  v/ere  plugged  with  cotton  so  that  he 
could  not  hear,  he  actually  dictated,  piecemeal,  his  key- 
inote  speech  v/hich  was  delivered  in  "laine,  March  29th,  1918. 

During  his  last  period  in  the  hospital  he  v/orked  inces- 
■fiantly.  He  never  seeiaed  really  ill  during  that  stay,  and 
Jokingly  remarked  that  his  stay  in  the  hospital  was  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  do  all  the  things  he  had  been  gather- 
ing in  the  back  of  his  mind  for  a  long  time  past. 

iluch  of  what  is  being  written  about  Roosevelt  deals  with 
his  love  for  his  home  and  family.  He  once  confided  to  a 
friend  that  his  family  life  meant  more  to  him  than  his 
political  career  and  all  his  other  adventures  put  together. 
Though  his  was  an  exceedingly  busy  life,  he  still  found 
time  to  write  frequent  letters  to  his  children  whenever  he 
was  separated  from  them.  He  began  to  write  them  in  their 


early  childhood  and  continued  to  do  so  regularly  till  they 
reached  maturity.  Before  they  were  able  to  read  he  sent 
theni"pioture  letters"  in  which  the  written  text  was  illus- 
trated by  drawings  of  his  own.   A  collection  of  these 
letters  has  recently  been  published  in  book  form,  (Charles 
Scribn»r's  Sons,  New  York)  from  which  the  drawings  ac- 
companying this  this  sketch  are  reproduced,  together  with 
the  letter  which  they  illustrate.  This  letter,  which  re- 
lates to  a  bear  hunt  on  one  of  the  Colonel's  southern 
hiinting  trips,  was  written  to  his  son  Archie  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Bear  Bayou,  Oct.  16,  1907. 
Darling  Archie: 

TTe  have  had  no  luck  with  the  bear;  but  we  have 
tilled  as  many  deer  as  we  needed  for  meat,  and  tlie  hounds 
caught  a  wildcat.  Our  camp  is  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
and  we  have  great  camp  fire 9  at  night.  One  of  the  bear- 
hunting  planters  with  me  told  me  he  once  saw  a  bear,  when 
overtaken  by  the  hounds,  lie  down  flat  on  its  back  with 
all  its  legs  stretched  out,  while  the  dogs  barked  furiouslj 
all  around  it.   Suddenly  the  bear  sat  up  with  a  jump,  and 
frightened  all  the  dogs  so  that  they  nearly  turned  back 
somersaults.  At  this  camp  there  is  a  nice  tame  pussy-cat 
which  lives  out  here  all  the  tine,  catching  birds,  mice 
or  lizards;  but  very  friendly  with  any  party  of  hunters 
■which  happens  along. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  killed  a  bear;  I  have  written 
Kermit  about  it» 

In  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Lieut, 
Col,  Roosevelt,  the  oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  the  former 
President,  furnishes  a  few  brief  glimpses  of  the  early 
training  given  the  boys  by  their  father,  showing  how  the 
doctrine  of  "robust  righteousness"  was  instilled  into  their 
minds.   To  quote  in  part: 

PVom  the  time  when  we  were  very  little  boys  we  were 
elways  interested  in  military  preparedness.  Ify   father  be- 
lieved very  strongly  in  the  necessity  of  each  boy  being 
able  and  willing  not  only  to  look  out  for  himself  but  to 
look  out  for  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  This  gospel  was 
preached  to  us  all  from  the  time  we  were  very,  very  small, 
A  story,  told  in  the  family  of  an  incident  which  happened 
long  before  I  can  remember,  illustrated  this.  Father 
told  me  one  day  always  to  be  willing  to  fight  any  one  who 
insulted  me.   Shortly  after  this  wails  of  grief  arose 
from  the  nursery.  Mother  raji  upstairs  and  found  my   little 
brother  Kermit  howling  in  a  corner.   When  she  demanded  e» 
planation  I  told  her  that  he  had  insulted  me  by  taking 
away  some  of  ny  blocks  so  I  had  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
a  mechanical  rabbit. 

Our  little  boy  fights  were  discussed  in  detail  with 
father.   Although  he  insisted  on  the  willingness  to  fight, 
he  was  the  first  to  object  to  and  punish  anything  that  re- 
sembled bullying.   We  always  told  him  everything,  as  we 
knew  he  would  give  us  a  real  and  sympathetic  interest. 

Funny  incidents  of  these  early  combats  stick  in  my   mind. 
One  day  one  of  my  brothers  came  home  from  school  very  proud 
He  said  he  had  had  a  fight  with  a  boy.   When  asked  how  thp 
fight  resulted  he  said  he  had  won  by  kicking  the  boy  in 
the  vdndpipe.  Further  investigation  developed  the  fact 
that  the  windpipe  was  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  My  brother 
felt  that  it  must  be  the  windpipe  because  when  you  kicked 
some  one  there  he  lost  his  breath.   I  can  remember  father 
to  this  day  explaining  that  no  matter  how  effective  this 
method  of  attack  was  it  was  not  considered  sportsmanlike 
to  kick. 

Father  and  mother  believed  in  robust  righteousness.  Id 
the  stories  and  poems  that  they  road  us  they  always  bore 
this  in  mind.   "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  Republic"  we  knew  when  we  were  very  young.  When  father 
7/as  dressing  for  dinner  he  used  to  teach  us  poetry,  I  can 
remember  memorizing  all  the  most  stirring  parts  of  Long- 
fellow's "Saga  of  King  Olaf,"  "Sheridan's  Ride"  and  the 
"Sinking,  of  the  Cumberla.nd. '   The  gallant  incidents  in  his- 
tory were  told  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  never  forgot  them. 
In  Washington  when  father  was  civil  service  commissioner  ] 
often  walked  to  the  office  v;ith  him.   On  the  way  down  he 
vj^ould  talk  history  to  me — not  the  dry  history  of  dates  and 
charters,  but  the  history  where  you  yourself  in  imaginatior 
could  assume  the  role  of  the  principal  actors,  as  every 
well-constructed  boy  wishes  to  do  when  interested.  During 
every  battle  we  would  stop  and  father  would  draw  out  the 
full  plan  in  the  dust  in  the  gutter  with  the  tip  of  his  ui* 

*"'^^^^-  (Continued  on  Pago  52.) 
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ed  National  Eypenment  to 

JR^duce  Sales  Expense-^ 

Jn  Which  Ybu  Mau  Participate 


YOU  realize,  that  it  has  been  costing 
you  up  to  45%  of  the  price  of  every 
adding  machine  you  buy,  just  to  be 
induced  to  buy  it? 


For  years  the  established  price  of  a 
9'column  adding  and  listing  machine  has  been 
$300  or  more.  Nearly  half  of  this  represents 
selling  expense,  but  the  Federal  Adding  Machine 
Company  is  seeking  to  determine  by  means  of  a 
national  economic  experiment,  whether  this  price 
cannot  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  believe  a  great  number  of  business  men  are 
convinced  that  adding  machines  are  a  necessity 
and  are  now  ready  to  buy  without  having 
adding  machines  sold  to  them  by  expensive  sales 
organizations — and  thus  greatly  reduce  that 
expense. 

Every  business  and  financial  house  east  of  the 
Mississippi  will  receive  through  the  mails  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  an  announcement  of  the 
Federal  experimental  selling  plan  —  an  ojfer  0} 
1000  standard  $300  Federal  Adding  Machines 
at  $222.50. 

We  are  doing  this  in  order  to  determine  the 
actual  selling  cost,  and  to  establish  the  future 
selling  policy  of  this  company. 

The  "serve-self"  idea  is  gaining  recognition  in 
all  lines  of  business.     That  is,  the  wise  economy 


ot  cutting  out  all  expen.sive  "frills"  in  getting 
merchandise  into  the  consumer's  hands. 


By  being  your  own  salesman,  you  can  save  in 
selling  cost.  When  that  cost  in  the  past  has 
run  as  high  as  45%  it  means  a  real  saving  to 
you.  This  is  the  idea  behind  this  experiment, 
that  we  believe  meets  the  new  conditions  and 
business  needs  of  the  present  time. 

We  would  have  no  trouble  marketing  the 
Federal  along  the  old  sales  lines  for  $300.  It  is 
the  "last  word"  in  adding  machines,  designed  by 
the  veteran  adding  machine  designer  and  builder, 
Charles  Wales,  as  the  crowning  result  of  his 
genius  and  experience.  It  is  backed  by  a  well- 
financed  corporation,  and  is  manufactured  by 
one  of  the  finest  mechanical  and  engineering 
organi2;ations  in  the  country — Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

But  we  know  that  right  now  American  busi' 
ncss  men  are  demanding  that  needless  waste  be 
eliminated  in  merchandising  methods  just  as 
truly  as  in  factory  methods. 

Are  we  right?  You,  who  use  and  need 
adding  machines — would  you  rather  BUY 
one  for  $222.50  or  BE  SOLD  one  for  $300? 

FEDERAL  ADDING  MACHINE  GORP'N 
251  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


In  constant  use  for  five 
years  by  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  east,  in- 
eluding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  Exacting  tasks  have 
proved  its   merit  finally. 


The  Standard  Federal  "A"  Adding  and  Listing  Machine  has  nine-column 
capacity,  eighty-one  keys;  13 -inch  carriage;  roll  paper  holder;  flexible 
keyboard;  easy  handle  pull,  (motor  equipment  if  desired).  Only  half 
as  many  parts  in  the  Federal  as  in  other  standard  machines.  Stronger 
construction,  standardized  interchangeable  parts.  Every  item  visible.  Add- 
ing machine  service  guaranteed.  Write  for  sixteen-page  illustrated  booklet. 
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At  Night 

Puffed  Wheat — thin,  toasted  whole- 
wheat bubbles — in  a  bowl  of  milk. 


Mornings 


Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  with  cream 
and  sugar    or  mixed   with  any  fruit. 


Toasted  Bubble  Grains 

Here  are  whole  grains — Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice.  Corn  Pufrs 
are  corn  hearts  puffed. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  forms  practically  a  complete  food.  All  the 
needed  elements,  including  minerals  and  vitamines,  are  there. 

All  are  steam  exploded — puffed  to  8  times  normal  size.  In  fact, 
a  hundred  million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  Every 
atom  is  fitted  to  digest. 

There  are  scores  of  ways  to  serve  them.  One  is  to  crisp  and  butter 
for  children  to  eat  dry.  Use  Lke  nut  meats  in  home  candy  making — 
scatter  in  your  soups. 

As  breakfast  dainties  they  hold  premier  place.  And  nothing  makes 
the  milk  dish  so  attractive. 

Don't  make  them  occasional  foods.     The  three  kinds  offer  variety. 

The  more  children  eat  the  better.  The  less  they  eat  the  more 
they  want  of  something  not  so  good. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed 

Rice  Pancake  Flour 

■ 

Nutty,  Fluffy  Pancakes 

Made  with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour  Mixture 


Now  we  offer  another  delight  in  pan- 
cake flour  containing  ground  Puffed 
Rice.  It  makes  such  pancakes  as  you've 
never  tasted.  Try  it.  The  flour  is  self- 
raising,  so  you  simply  add  milk  or  water. 
Our  experts  worked  for  two  years  to 
secure  this  ideal  blend. 


Sole  Makers 


(3?2S) 


Okillful  artists  and  produc- 
tive writers  prefer  the  pencils 
that  make  their  mark  without 
effort — tliat  are  uniform  and 
dependable  under  all  circum- 
stances;   that's  why  Venus 

Pencils  are   the    most    widely   used 

quality  pencils  in  the  world. 

Made  to  fit  every  marking  purpose. 

17  perfei  t  blac  k  degiees,  from  6B  ■^oitest  to 
gH  liarde-t— and  both  hard  and  medium 
COPYING. 


Plain  ends     - 
Rubber  ends 


per  dozen  $1.00 
"       "       1.20 


Bverpotnted 
PENCIL  849 

An  "ever  reaJy^  pencil, 
never  sliorter,  no  sharp- 
ening necessary.  Made 
in  16  degrees — 5B  to  9H 
— a  holder  for  each  degree 


Venus  Pocket   Pencil 
No.  839 

Short,  to  fit  ve<;t  pocket  or 
shop))in'^  ba?;  evec  pninted. 
For  1115  (medium)  lead  on/y. 

849  VENUS  Everpointed  Pen- 
cils, any  degree     -        each  .35 

842  Refill  leads  for  849,  any  de- 
gree, per  box  of  6       -  .60 

839  VENUS  Pocket  Pencil,  HB 
degree  only        -  each  .25 

857  Refill  leads  for  839,  HB  de- 
gree, per  dozen         -  .50 

—  all  Are 


PERFECTi 

Q^  al  i  ty 

At  all  stitione'-s  and  stores 
Ih.oughout  the  world 


AMERICAN 
LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 

22.'}  FItlh  Arpnnp 
Dept.  A,         \ew  Vorii 
and  Tendon, 

Clapton, En{t. 
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The  Pipe  of  Peace 

The  following  incident,  was  related  some 
months  ago  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Ihe  battle  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
made  optimists  out  of  soldiers,  who 
the  world  knows  would  rather  kick 
than  eat,  according  to  an  Ensign  on  a 
returning  transport. 

"Just  as  our  boat  arrived  in  port," 
said  this  Ensign,  "one  soldier  at  the 
rail  said  to  another  who  had  gone 
through  the  inferno  of  the  Argonne: 
"  'And  just  think;  we  are  going  back 
to  a  place  where  we  aren't  going  to 
be  able  to  get  a  drink  soon.'  " 

"  'I'd  have  given  my  life  insurance 
for  a  drink  of  water  in  the  Argonne,' 
said  the  other  quietly. 

"  'But  I  hear  they  are  going  to  stop 
tobacco,  too,'  said  the  other. 

"  'Well,  I  smoked  shoe-laces  in  the 
Argonne,  returned  the  other,  and 
they  tasted  pretty  good.'  " 

There  is  small  chance 
that  either  our  law- 
makers or  our  grateful 
American  people,  now 
that  peace  has  been 
won,  will  tell  the  men 
who  won  it  that  they 
can  smoke  shoe-laces 
again. 

Our  fighting 
men  have  earned 
the  right  to  smoke 
the  Pipe  of  Peace. 
And  so  have  the 
millions  of  older 
men    in    civilian 
life   who   worked 
and  bought  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  deny- 
ing   themselves 
comforts. 

Men  have  various  ways  of  _  taking 
comfort  from  life.  Some  take  it  from 
saving  money.  Some  read.  Some  play 
golf.  Some  men  take  comfort  in  eating. 
Some  in  smoking. 

Probably  more  men  get  comfort  out  of 
eating  and  smoking  than  out  of  all  other 
habits  put  together.  A  smoke  after  a  good 
meal — what  in  the  whole  world  compares 
with  that? 

You  come  nearer  being  the  happy,  com- 
panionable, helpful  human  being  you  were 
put  here  to  be. 

All  that  is  required  is  a  match  and  a 
pipeful  of  the  right  tobacco. 

Just  the  right  tobacco  is  frequently 
found  only  after  a  long  hunt.  Have  you 
come  upon  the  kind  that  exactly  suits  you 
yet?  If  not,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  try  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  may  or  may  not  be  just  your 
kind.  But  it  has  proved  to  be  just  the 
right  kind  for  so  many  smokers  that  we 
will  make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  it. 

Simply  a  post-card  containing  your  ad- 
di'ess,  also  that  of  the  dealer  to  whom  you 
turn  for  supplies,  will  cause  us  to  send  you 
generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both 
forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  separated  into  thin,  moist 
slices.  To  have  an  average  pipe-load, 
merely  rub  a  slice  between  the  hands. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to 
pour  right  from  the  can  into  your  pipe. 
It  packs  perfectly  and  burns  evenly  to  the 
very  bottom,  getting  better  and  better. 

For  the  free  samples,  upon  which  we 
would  like  your  judgment,  address  Lams 
&  Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  psu-cel  post  a  one-  or 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice 
or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Heat  Your  Garage 

Don't  Put  Up  Your  Car  This  Winter 


TTie  car  "will  then  start  as  it  does  in 
summer  —  and  you  will  get  service 
dividends  from  it  cind  your  garage  all 
the  year  round. 

You  will  have  no  freeze-ups  if  you  set 
up  a  W^S^O  Heating  System  in  your 
garage — its  regulator  compels  a  con- 
stant, uniform  heat  automatically  and 
cJso  saves  much  coal  and  requires  atten- 
tion only  once  a  day. 

Any  handy  man  can  install  it  —  the 
expense  of  plumber  or  steamfitter  is 
not  necessary. 

^ASCQ    is   also    used  for   heating 
offices,  stores,  cottages,  etc. 


Write  nov^r  for  big,  handsomely  illustrated 
catalog.  It  describes  the  one-  to  1 0-car 
■\^ASCq  Systems  and  contains  many  original 
letters  of  endorsement  reproduced,  v^ritten 
by  users  in  all  parte  of  the  country. 


Lnc 


W.  A.  ScHLEiT  Mfg.  Co.,  l 

12  Eastwood  Station 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Origir.ctcrs  cf  Special  Heating  System  for  Garages. 


\  AWASCO  3  Car  System.  Othei*  Sizes  £ov  1  to 10  CdJ*  Garages 
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We  spent ^ovirsunmers  at  Oyster  Bay.  There,  in  addition 
to  our  fanily,  were  three  other  families  of  little  Roose- 
velts.  We  were  all  taught  out-of-door  life.  We  spent  our 
days  riding  and  shooting,  wandering  through  the  woods  and 
playing  out-cf-door  games.  Underlying  all  this  was  father's 
desire  to  have  all  of  us  children  grow  up  manly  and  clean- 
minded,  with  not  only  the  desire  but  the  ability  to  play 
our  part  at  the  country's  need. 

Father  liimself  was  our  companion  whenever  he  could  get 
away  from  his  work.  blany  times  he  camped  out  with  us  on 
Lloyds  Neck,  the  only  "grown  up"  of  the  party.  We  always: 
regarded  him  as  a  great  asset  at  times  like  these.  He 
could  think  up  more  delightful  things  to  do  than  we  could 
in  a  "month  of  Sundays," 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  love  of  nature  and  his  deep  interest 
in  the  study  of  natural  history  form  the  subject  of  many 
stories.  He  achieved  preeminence  in  this  branch  of  science 
at  Harvard  says  William  Roscoe  Thayer  in  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  who  also  tells  us  that  during  his  college  career 
the  fulure  president  "took  long  walks  and  studied  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  country  around  Cambridge." 

In  an  article  in  the  Satxirday  Evening  Post  Major' 
Edward  B.  Clark,  formorly  Washington  correspondent  of  a 
Chicago  nevrspaper  and  himself  a  student  of  birds,  relates 
a  number  of  incidents  illustratiflg  the  Colonel's  interest 
in  ornithology,  and  incidently  revealing  his  extraordinary 
proclivity  for  doing  and  saying  the  unexpected  thing  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  spirit  moved  him.  Thus  one  day  just 
before  the  hotir  of  sending  out  his  last  telegraph  copy 
Major  Clark  was  commanded  over  the  telephone  by  William 
Loeb  Jr.,  the  President's  secretary,  to  come  to  the  White 
House  immediately. 


Says  Uajor  Clark: 

The  thought  that  Loeb  had  a  story  and  wanted  to  give  m© 
a  chance  to  catch  ii\e   last  edition  ran  as  fast  through  ny 
head  as  ny  legs  through  the  street  a^  I  hotfooted  it  to  the 
Wiite  House  office. 

"Hello,"  said  Loeb.  "CSet  out  there." 

"Out  there"  was  the  fthite  House  lawn.  Loeb  helped  me 
through  a  window.  On  the  lawn  I  found  the  President  star- 
ing at  two  small  owls  perched  on  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
porch  pillars. 

"VThat  are  they?"  he  asked,  -without  taking  his  eyes  off 
them. 

"Saw-whet  owls,"  said  I. 

"I  know  it,"  said  he,  "but  they  have  no  business  here  at 
this  season,  and  I  needed  a  ira.tness,  for  if  I  had  told 
those  Biological  Survey  sharps  that  I  ftad  seen  two  saw-whets 
here  they'd  have  elected  me  to  the  Ananias  Club. 

TJhile  he  was  President,  Colonel  Roosevelt  made  a  list  of 
all  the  songsters  and  nonsongsters  he  had  seen  in  the  VJhite 
House  grounds  during  a  period  of  about  four  yoars.  He  gave 
l&jor  Clark  a  copy  of  this,  and  in  that  connection  an  episode 
took  place  which  the  latter  thus  relates:, 

On  the  night  of  the  day  he  gave  me  this  list  of  birds 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  I.Irs.  Fairbaris 
held  a  semiofficial  reception  at  their  home.   It  was  eleven 
o'clock  when  the  President  arrived.   The  room  in  v/hich  the 
receiving  party  stood  was  filled  vdth  ambassadors  and 
ministers.  VJith  them  were  a  score. or  so  of  the  lawmakers, 

of  the  nation. 

Down  the  receiving  line  went  the  President,  turning  fin- 
ally to  speak  to  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the  Ambassador  from. 
Germany. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  completely  shadowed  as  I 
thought  by  the  greatness  and  near  greatness  of  the  assembled 
ones,  I  was  talking  to  a  fellow  correspondent.  I  heard  xay 
name  sounded  sharply  and  turning  saw  the  President  on  tip- 
toe looking  over  the  ministerial,  ambassadorial  and  senator- 
ial heads.  .... 

"Clark,"  ho  called,  "I  have" seen  the  worm-ea.ting  warbler«, 
Put  him  on. the  list."  ^ 


cident  related  taking  place' during  the  Colonel's  visit  to 
Georgetown,  the  capital  of  British  Guiana: 

Vir»   Roosevelt  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  the  attorney 
general  of  the  colony.  The  pair  made  joany  trips  through  the 
neighborhood  together.  One  of  the  sights  of  that  part  of 
the  world  is  the  great  waterfall,  800  feet  high,  the  high- 
est for  its  vol\ame  in  the  world.  The  people  are  very 
proud  of  this  natural  wonder,  "How  do  you  like  it?"  being 
the  invariable  question  asked  visitors.' 

The  night  on  whic'.-  Mr,  Roosevelt  retxirned  from  his  trip 
up  the  river  to  visit  the  cataract  he  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  at  Government  House.  He  made  a  short  address 
and  then  begged  to  be  excused  from  further  oratory. 

The  guests  would  have  none  of  i-t.  The  applause  and 
rcheers  continued  so  long  that  the.  ex-President  was  compel- 
[led  to  respond.  He  said: 

"I  thank  you  for  this  evidence  of  your  esteem.  I  an 
very  glad  to  be  present  and  I  am  delighted  to  testify  to 
the  beauty  of  your  city  and  the  grandeur  of  your  great 
cataract,  which  I  have  jiist  visited.  Ify  position  tonight, 
however,  is  akin  to  that,  of  the  American  sailor  in  Sydney. 
It  was  •when  the  Amorican  fleet  visited  those  great  island 
possessions  of  your  mother  country.  The  reception  accor<i. 
ed  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  by  the  people  of 
Sydney  was  sincere  and  enthusiastic' 

"After  two  days  of  feasting  and  sight  seeing,  night- 
fell,  and  found  this  particular  sailor  stretched  out  on  aparl£ 
bench  sound  asleep.  Before  lying  down,  however,  he  had 
written  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  pinned  to  his 
sleeve,  these  words: 

Yes,  I  like  Sydney. 

"'Yes,  I  think  you  have  a^ remarkably  fine  harbor.' 
"'Yes,  I  think  that  your  hospitality  is  unbounded.' 
'"But  Oh,  I  am  so  tired.  For  Heaven's  sake  let  me  get 
'some  sleepj '" 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  he  sat  down  the  Englishmen 
failed  to  catch  the  point.   When  they  did  the  uproar  was 
electrifying.  In  the  midst  of  it  his  friend,  the  attor- 
ney general,  and  other  high  officials  gathered  roiind  and 
led  the  wearied  ex-President  off  to  his  hotel  amid  the 
laughter  and  applause  of  the  entire  con^any. 


Some  have  declared  Colonel  Roosevelt  lacking  in  a  sense 
of  humor,  but  most  people  seem  to  hold  exactly  the  opposite 

view.  It  is  held  that  bis  remark, "Personally,  I  find  this 
a  very  exclusive  war,"  interjected  into  his  speeches  after 
President  Wilson  had  refused  his  request  to  lead  a  divi- 
sion of  troops  in  France,  could  have  been  uttered  only  by 
a  hu-^orist. 

George  Hox  McCain  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
offers  the  following  sample  of  Rooseveltian  huraor,  the  in- 
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MR.  JOHNSON,  AMERICAN  PRO- 
HIBITIONIST, STIRS  ALL  BRITAIN 

THE  MOST-TALIvED-OF-AMERIC;j  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is 
neither  President  Wilson  nor  General  Pershing.  He  is 
W.  E.  Johnson,  commonly  called  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  by  those 
friends  of  the  Rxm  Demon  whom  he  routed  in  fair  fight  on 
many  a  hot-fought  field,  in  this  country,  and  his  present 
object  is, to  bring  Iterrio  Olde  England  into  the  prohibi- 
tional  fold.  A  good  part,  and  possibly  the  merriest  part, 
of  Olde  England  is  considerably  opposed  to  the  idea.  It 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  in  the  nature  of  a  bad  joke 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  erstwhile  United  States  Marshal  of 
liiskogee,  Oklalioma,  U.S.A.,  should  be  trying  to  interfere 
with  the  personal  liberties  of  free-born  Britons  who,  as 
the  old  song  has  it,  never  will  be  slaves.  "His  name  is 
anathema,"  writes  Wesley  W.  Stout  from  London  to  the  Kew 
York  Globe.  "Pussyfoot  is  a  sure-fire  jest  in  the  music- 
halls;  he  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  corporation  meet- 
ings; dockers  curse  him  pver  their  noon  beer;  society 
more  politely  damns  him  over  its  wine;  clubmen  grow  apop- 
lectic over  their  whisky  and  soda;  clerics  preach  about  him, 
end  at  him.  In  dilated  British  pupils  the  man  is  another 
dragon  come  to  demand  his  sacrifice,  and  every  right-think- 
ing Briton  aspires  to  be  the  St.  George  who  shall  run  him 
through,  England  has  lost  interest  in  the  Kaiser,  and  it 
is  only  half  a  jest  to  say  that  "Pussyfoot"  Jolmson  has 
taken  his  place." 

What,  asks  the  correspondent,  is  "the  bleeding  row"?  He 
replies  and  specifies: 

Ifr .  Johnson  has  come  over  from  the  States  to  add  these 
isles  to  the  virgin-white  areas  on  the  maps  periodically 
issued  by  the  Anti-Saloon  Leag-ue.  And  that  is  row  enough.- 

Johnson  is  not  unused  to  unpopularity.  He  got  no  loving- 
cups  from  admiring  Oklahomans,  but  nothing  in  his  territorial 
days  could  have  prepared  him  for  his  reception  here.  The 
thing  is  downright  grotesque. 

The  English  profess  an  awe  of  and  a. racial  Ineptitude  for 
organized  publicity  in  the  ST.aying  of  public  sentiment  as 
practised  in  America,  from  breakfast  foods  to  Billy  Sunday, 

(Continued  on  Page  56.) 
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ONEL  METAL  is  a  white  alloy — a  natural  combination  of 
67  percent  nickel,  23  percent  copper,  and  5  percent  other 
metals,  chiefly  iron  and  manganese.  It  contains  no  zinc.  The 
nickel  and  copper  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
refined  metal  as  in  the  ore  when  taken  from  the  mine. 


MONEL  Metal  is  non-corrodible— 
strong  as  steel  —  tough  and  ductile. 
Withstands  acids,  alkalies,  high 
temperatures,  and  erosive  action 
of  hot  gases  and  superheated 
Steam.  Can  be  cast,  forged,  rolled, 
drawn,  machined,  brazed,  soldered, 
and  welded  by  electric  or  oxy- 
acetylene  method.  Takes  and 
retainsa  perfect  nickel  finish. 


MONEL  Metal  is  manufactured  in 
tho  form  of  rods,  castings,  forgings, 
wire,  sheets,  strip  stock,  etc.  Some 
of  its  common  uses  are  valve  trim, 
pump  rods  and  liners,  turbine  blad- 
ing, mine  screens,  filter  cloth,  gas- 
oline still  plugs,  spark  plug  elec- 
trodes, propellers,  ornamental  trim, 
roofing,  golf  club  heads,  table  cut- 
\2ry,  and  windov/  screens. 


The  International  Nickel  Company 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Write  our  Sales  Department  for 
detailed  information  as  to  whether 
MONEL,  Metal  could  replace  with 
economy  and  greater  satisfaction  the 
material  you  are  now  using.  Our 
Technical  and  Research  Department 
IS  also  at  your  service. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY  ' 
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InRuenza 

Sits  on  the  Brim  of  the  Common 
Drinking  Cup 

AVOID  the  common  drinking  cup  as  if  it  were  the  plague  itself.    In 
2\.  offices,  theatres,  stores,  on  trains — wherever  you  find  it,  shun  it. 

In  nearly  all  states  it  has  already  been  banished  by  law.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Commission,  Physicians  and  Boards  of  Heahh 
throughout  the  country  unite  in  urging  the  use  of  individual 
paper  cups. 

The  dark  cloud  of  an  influenza  epidemic  again  threatens.  In  the 
name  of  common  prudence  it  is  imperative  that  you  at  once  install 
in  your  home,  office,  store,  or  factoiy  the  sanitary 

DIXIE  cups 

Insist  that  they  be  used  in  your  office.  Insist  that  your  children  visit 
only  those  soda  fountains  that  have  them. 

The  dixie  cup  is  cleanliness  personified.  It  is 
untouched  by  human  hands  until  tlie  drinker  uses  it. 
Afterward  it  is  destroyed.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
dustproof  dispenser  or  ven<lor.  It  has  already 
proved  its  worth  during  years  of  service. 

At  this  critical  time  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know 
more  about  the  dixie,  and  the  possibilities  of 
checking  the  spread  of  influenza.  The  coupon 
below  is  for  your  convenience. 

iNorviDVAL  Drinki^jg  Cvp  CoMPANy  Lsc 

Original  Makers  of  the  Paper  Cup 

220-228  West  19th  Street 

New  York 


Tnmvidvai.  Drinking  Cvp  Comrany  wc  New  York. 


Gentlemen: — I  should  like  information  regarding  Dixie  service  for. 


Qiature  of  Business) 


{Number  of  Employees') 


Name. . , 
Address. 
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For  'Ybur  Hand 


There's  a  CON  KLIN  ex- 

actly  fitted  to  your  hand- 
writing,—with  a  point  that 
writes  as  jo«  write — that  will 
feel  as  natural  and  comfort- 
able to  your  hand  as  an  old 
glove.  V 

Ask  to  try  a  CONKLIN, 
push  it  across  the  paper,  get 
the  "heft"  of  it,  the  feel  of 
it,  pick  out  the  point  you 
like  and  note  how  it  just 
naturally  glides  across  the 
paper. 

Its  wonderful  "Crescent- 
Filler"  fills  it  by  a  mere 
thumb-pressure-there's  noth- 
ing like  it.  Absolutely  non- 
leakable. 

Sold  by  leading  stationers, 
druggists,  jewelers  and  de- 
partment stores. 

THE  CONKUN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Boston  Chicago 

S9  Temple  Placa  1636  Lytton  Bldg. 

Sao  Francisco  Winnipeg,  Can. 

577  Market  St.  346  Donald  St 


Crescent-Filler 

Fountain  Pen 

"Right-to  the  Point" 


xne  ljuerary  uigesi  jor  uciooer  lo,  lyiy 
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THE 
LOFTER  " 


A  cap  that  matches  the  game.  Shaped 
Jul!,  almost  ''l>aggy,"  ivith  an  un- 
mistakable   air   of  stylish   jauntiness. 

Wherever  fine  apparel  for 
men  Is  sold,  there  you  will 

MERTON 

CAPS 

They  are  the  proper  accompaniment 
of  elegance  and  refinement. 
The  name  "MERTON"  in  a  cap, 
or  cloth  hat,  is  the  assurance  and 
.insurance  of  correct  style  combined 
with  exquisite  materials  and 
workmanship. 

There's  a   MERTON 
cap  or  hat  for  every  sport 

Chas.  S.   Merton  &  Co. 

5|^^      2IO  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
Factory,  "■"•■' •Siitherford,  N,  J. 


KV/A\V/A\V/A\y/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/A\V/i 


^BrynMawr 

Chocolates 

Notable  for  Quality 

Take  along  a  package  of  Bryti  Mawr 
Chocolates  when  ycu  wish  to  convey  a 
special  compliment.  Everybody  likes  this 
Superior  grade  of  chocolates. 

Their  enticement  is  due  to  the  superfine  in- 
gredients and  unusual  care  in  making.  Rich, 
creamy  centers  and  nut  fillings  encased  in 
delicious  chocolate.  Their  goodness  is  made 
all  the  more  inviting  by  exquisite  packaging. 

At  better  class  stores,  or  send  $1.25 
for  a  package  of  Bryn  Mawr  Liquid 
Cremes.  You  will  order  again  and 
tell  your  friends. 

F.  M.  PAIST  CO. 
The    Home  of  Belter  Confections 
Department  G.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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but  thoy  ueom  to  bo  learning.  I  do  not  recall  as  artfully 
VTsgod  and  ao  successful  a  newspaper  campaign  as  a  large  part 
of  the  British  press  is  conducting  against  prohibition  and 
.tl\0   imported  straw  man  cast  to  personxl'y  the  issue,  nlready 
Prohibition  and  "Pussj'foot"  are  synonyms.  Tlhen  an  Englishman 
thinks  of  "Pussyfoot",  he  thinks  of  vrnter  with  his  meals,  and 
when  he  thinks  of  that  appalling  circumstance  he  thinks  of 
"Pussyfoot." 

The  legend  is  that  a  silent  cohort  of  meddleeome  Americah 
prohibitionists,  backed  by  fabulous  Yankee  millions  and  led 
by  this  fantastic  creature  from  that  silly-soiuiding  place, 
liiskogee,  has  begim  a  gratuitous  onslaught  upon  free-drinking 
Britain.  Tho  facts  arc  these:  liany  months  ago  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  a  British  prohibition  organization  of  as 
long  standing  as  the  ''.V.C.T.U.,  planned  a  national  local- 
option  campaign,  tho  necessity  for  which  was  deemed  urgent  in 
view  of  tho  recovery  of  the  liquor  power  and  the  cessation, 
then  easily  to  be  foreseen,  of  war-time  restriction. 

After  the  victory  .of  the  drys  in  the -States,  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  America 
to  study  ways  and  neans.  Natiirally  the  directors  of  the 
campaign,  which  is  to  open  in  the  autumn,  were  not  averse' 
to  accepting  the  cooperation  of  American  organizers  and 
speakers.  The  enterprise,  the  method,  and  the  money,  how- 
ever, are  wholly  British.  Johnson,  whose  usefulness  in 
Oklahoma  ceased  in  1907,  came  to  London  five  months  ago 
to  establish  an  office  for  The  Merican  Issue,  the  weekly 
organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  It  is  in  Fleet  Street, 
at  the  very  door  of  the  newspapers  who  now  describe  him  as 
a  dark  and  sinister  character  in  a  movie -melodrama.  And 
Johnson  arrived  in  Fleet  Street  with  none  of  the  stealth 
his  name  implies.  '  It  was  not  for  dodging  publicity  that 
the  Territory  gave  him  that  name. 

Such  are  facts.  A  more  important  fact  is  that  the  Eng- 
lish press  seem  to  have  convinced  nine-tenths  of  its 
readers  that  the  Tower  of  London  is'  Mr.  Johnson's  logical 
post-office  address.  .  To  the  Horthcliffe  papers,  ever 
alert,  goes  the  credit  of  discovering  his  baleful  presence. 
They  recited,  romantically  and  inaccurately,  his  Indian 
Territory  history.  Suave  reporters  called  and  asked  de- 
tails of  his  strategy.  The  unsuspecting  "Pussyfoot"  ex- 
panded under  the  warming  rays  pf  the  limelight.  ■  Then  the 
deluge.' 

For  the  fact  is 7 'we  are  told,  John  Barleycorn  is  more 
firmly  entrenched  in  Great  Britain  than  he  was  in  tho 
United  States  prior  to  the  Civil  Ti^ar,  He  is  a  gentleman 
in  England  to-day,  whereas,  even  in  his  heyday  in  America, 
he  was  never  more  than  half -respectable.  Hero  are  proofs 
of  his  high  position  in  the  present  social  structure  of 
England; 

No  distiller,  brewer,  or  liquor-dealer  lives  in  American 
history.  They  do  not  even  live  in  our  so-called  best  so- 
ciety, tho  that  exclusive  circle  has  balked  at  little  else. 
And  liquor  alvi-ays  has,  exerted  its  political  influence  in 
America  clandestinely.  Here  John  Barleycorn  is  open  and 
imashamed.  Politically,  he  is  directly  represented  both  in 
lords  and  commons.  Economically,  he  is  a  vested  interest, as 
respectable,,  a."  substantial,  as,  say  the  coal  trade- just 
now  far  more  so.  Socially,  he  is  a  gentleman  to  gentlemen, 
a  comrade  to  the  worker.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  armies  only  this  year  sold  his  interest  in  an  in- 
ternationally advertised  brand  of  Scotch  whisky.  What  was 
it  Lincoln  said  to  Grant-? ■ 

Even  the  Established  Church  is  largely  on  his  side.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  as  an  instance,  has  fotmd  two  inge- 
nious objections  to  prohibition.  Tho  first  touches  the 
law.  Every  policeman  must  swear  to  enforce  the  laws.  The 
antiliquor  laws  can  not  be  enforced.  Honost  men  will  not 
cocanit  perjury.  Ergo,  they  will  not  enter  the  force.  Bish-* 
op  Henson  confesses  that  he  did  not  think  of  this  "novel 
and  impressive"  argument  \mtil  it  was  advanced  to  him  by  a 
Harvard  professor.  Perhaps  the  professor  didn't  think  of 
it  either  vmtil  he  met  the  bishop.  The  second  point 
touches  the  Church.  "Anglicans,"  he  writes,  "before  they 
become  prohibitionists  must  revise  the  Catechism." 
It  would  be  an  odd  situation  in  a  Christian  community  if  th^ 
"only  place  in  which  the  antisocial  poidon  of  alcoholic 
drink  should  be  suffered  to  linger  should  be  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord."  To  that  an  irreverent  inquirer  would  be  tempted 
to  ask  Dr. 'Henson  what  percentage  of  alcohol  is,  in  his 
view,  necessary  to  a  valid  communion,  while  the  less  flip- 
pant might  like  to  know  what  happens  to  Anglican  total  ab- 
stainers and  those  churches  wliich  use  unfermented  wine. 

The  only  newspapers  here  open  to  the  dry  propaganda,  ap- 
parently, are  what  Horthcliffe  long  ago  dvbbed  the  "Coco 
ProGS."  The  Cadburys,  the  Frys,  and  the  Rov-Titrees,  tho 


three  great  coco — manufacturere  of  England,  all  happen  to 
be  Quakers  and  total  abstainers.  They  also  happen  to  be 
owners  of  a  string  of  newspapers  of  which  the  London  Daily 
News  is  the  best  known.  The  suggestion  of  the  opposition 
is  that  the  consumption  of  coco  may  be  expected  to  rise  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  liquor,  and  that  this 
natural  phenomenon  may,  conceivably,  have  something  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  the  "Cocb  Press"  toward  prohibition. 

The  fury  of  this  storm  will  liave  a  familiar  sound  to 
those  who  recall  the  beginnings  of  the  dry  battle  in 
America  decades  ago.  The  opposition  was  hardly  less  for- 
midable than  it  is  here  now.  Hardly  an  American  newspap- 
er of  consequence  had  anything  but  contumely  for  the  "old 
contemptibles"  of  tho  first  years  of  that  war. 

Yet  it  is  unsafe  to  assume,  as  Americans  may,  that  the 
fight  will  be  won  in  England  eventually  and  the  liquor 
front  crumble  as  it  did  in  America.  Despite  all  we  have 
heard  lately  of  the  kinship  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
tho  "lime juicer"  and  the  "Yank"  are  as  different  as  the 
English  ahd  the  French,  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  not  super- 
ficially alone  but  beneath  the  skin.  A  popular  impres- 
sion to  tho  contrary,  we  do  not  even  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. 


FAMILY  SKELETONS  RATTLE 
IN  THE   WAR- RISK  BUREAU 


J  BEAL-LIFE  PROBLEMS,  including  a  goodly  number  of  family 
skeletons,  are  dealt  with  by  a  Washington  service  through 
which  for  two  years  the  United  States  Government  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation.  As  a 
counselor,  friend,  and  sometimes  judge,  the  Investigation 
Section  of  the  War -Risk  Bureau  has  reached  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  seme  4,000,000  soldiers.  In  collecting  facts  about 
persons  in  every  walk  of  life  it  has  cataloged  many  a  family 
skeleton,  even  tho,  we  are  assured,  "the  remarkable  thing 
concerning  the  exposure  of  the  skeletons  is  their  scarcity 
in  proportion  to  tho  number  of  American  families  whose 
secrets  are  now  carefully  tabulated  in  the  official  files." 
The  Central  Bureau  maintains  offices  in  Wew  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  has  seventy  representa- 
tives in  the  field.  As  an  indication  of  the  volume  of 
business  conducted  by  this  department,  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  in  four  weeks  the  New  York  office  alone  received  calls 
from  4,599  persons.  Many  of  these  callers  brought  stories 
worthy  of  a  realistic  novel,  or  a  wildly  romantic  film  play. 
The  men  to  whom  they  make  their  confessions  are  selected, 
first  of  all,  because  they  are  good  judges  of  character. 
"They  must  know  when  a  family  skeleton  is  in  hiding,  altho 
they  are  expected  always  to  be  kindly  and  charitable — even 
to  family  skeletons,"  says  Mary  Holland  Kinkaid,  writing  in 
the  New  York  V^orld.  Taking  up  the  consideration  of  this 
skeleton  trouble  in  detail,  she  writes:, 

Most  of  the  family  skeletons  have  assumed  form  owing  to 
.\merican  impulsiveness,  the  tendency  to  act  hastily  even  in 
matters  involving  life  and  death.  This  national  impetuosity, 
with  its  blend  of  tho  happy-go-lucky  spirit,  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  complications  that  cause  the  Government  to 
send  out  trusted  men  to  homes  of  every  sort,  from  the  hum- 
blest cottage  to  the  most  imposing  mansion;  for  no  class  has 
escaped  certain  penalties  due  to  lack  of  caution  in  marry- 
ing. The  war  naturally  increased  the  number  of  hasty  mar- 
riages a  thousand  fold.  Soldiers  about  to  go  forth^  to  the 
great  adventure  wooed  and  won  in  record  time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  brought  out  by 
the  official  examinations  of  the  family  skeleton  is  that, 
even  among  persons  of  education  and  intelligence,  daughters 
have  been  permitted  to  marry  without  any  effort  to  discover 
the  previous  status  or  reputation  of  tho  young  soldiers  who 
had  proved  themselves  successful  suitors.  In  the  South 
girls  married  soldiers  from  the  V/est,  in  the  West  girls 
married  soldiers  from  the  South,  in  New  England  girls  mar- 
ried soldiers  from  both  the  vVest  and  South,  oftentimes 
without  a  preliminary  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  the 
would-be  bridegroom. 

One  day  a  pretty  girl  modishly  attired  appeared  at  one 
of  the  offices  of  the  Bureau.  She  brought  a  check  that  had 
been  Bent  to  her  as  the  wife  of  a  soldier  stationed  at  a 
distant  camp,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  ordered.  She 
explained  tearfully  that  she  had  heard  that  her  husband  had' 
another  wife. 

The  case  was  investigated.  The  report  showed  that  the 
soldier  had  fiovir  wives,  and  that  two  divorce  cases,  both 

(Continued  on  Page  61.) 
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}bur  50^  Salesman 


He  makes  the  calls,  but  he  do^srCi  get  the 

business.    He  sits  on  a  hard  bench  out  in  the  hall, 

while  someone  else  gees  into  the  front  office.  He  has  more 
tlibis  than  a  dog  has  fleas — the  line  "isn't   complete 

enough" — he  "cant  get  deliveries" — the  price  is  "too  high" — "the  H.  O." 
doesn't  understand  his  territory. 

Every  salesmanager  knows  this  line  of  ex- 
cuses, every  business  has  some  salesman  that 

hands  it  out.    But  the  real  trouble  is  lack  of  punch. 

Put  yourself — your  own  pep,  punch  and 
enthusiasm — into  your  sales  force — get  out  a  series 
of  multigraph  letters  to  the  field  men.  Give  them  a  little 
humor  to  laugh  at — a  lot  of  good  selling  points — newa 

about  the  business — praise  for  the  men  who  land  the  big  orders  —  start 
monthly  contests  for  real  prizes — wake  them  up. 

"Do  it  with  the  Multigraph" — because  if  you 
have  a  Multigraph  you  can  do  it  quick,  your 
mesfage  gets  out  while  it's  still  warm  with  your  enthusiasm. 
Printers'  delays  might   hold  up  important  news — if  you 

have  a  Multigraph  it's  in  the  mail  tomorrow. 

The  Multigraph  has  three  big  claims  on 
your  attention. 

1.  It's  the  easiest,  most  convenient,  most 
speedy  way  of  producing  direct-selling  literature  that 

turns  the  good  will  of  a  business  into  cash. 

2.  It's  equally  valuable  for  any  kind  of 
propaganda — it  has  sold  Liberty  Bonds,  raised 

money  for  schools,  churches,  and  the  National  Red  Cross, 
and  many  other  worthy  causes. 

3.  It  prints  21.  large  part  of  the  literature 
of  business — forms,  bulletins,  catalogs,  price  lists, 

menus,  ta^s,  card?,  folders,  house  organs,  bulletins,  letter- 
heads, etc.,  £.t  25%  to  75%  saving  in  cost,  and  eliminates  delays. 

What  the  Multigraph  is  doing  in  the  busi- 
ness world  today  will  amaze  you  when  you  get 

the  facts.  And  when  you  assemble  the  printed  matter  you 
are  new  usirg  in  your  business  and  compare  its  actual  cost 
with  Multigraph  costs  you'll  get  another  shock.  Sign  the  coupon  and  start 
something. 

You  Can  *t  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

THE  AMERICAN  MUT.TIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Oeveland.  Ohio 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  TNTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 
London,   15-16  Holborn  Viaduct;     Paris,  2 1  Boulevard  des  Capacines 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.  Ltd.,  84-88  Bay  St,  Toronto,  Canada 
Offices  in  principal  Canadian  Cities 


MAKE  him  lOm  w/ih  the 

MULT/EHAPH 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Please  give  me  full  information 
about  the  rdvid^firc  Mulliaranh. 


Firm— 
Namc- 


_Our  line  is 

.Official  Position. 


Lit.  Die   10- W  ' 


Street  Address - 


.Town- 


.State. 
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EVERY  time  a  c£r  is  started 
the  entire  rear  axle  is  sub- 
jected to  the  equivalent  of  a 
one-ton  blow.  The  power  from 
the  engine  is  hurled  through  the 
driving  shaft  against  the  rear 
axle.  As  it  forces  the  ton  or  more 
dead  weight  of  the  car  into 
motion,  the  impact  from  the 
engine  acts  as  a  hammer  on  the 
rear  axle  and  all  parts  of  the 
driving  shaft. 

The  ordinary  type  of  metal  univer- 
sal joint  transmits  these  shocks  and 
jolts  directly — without  the  slightest 
cushioning — and  the  result  is  a  rack- 
ing of  the  chassis. 

Furthermore,  a  metal  jomt  wears 
loose  and  the  strain  of  starting  is  then 
intensified.  There  is  jerking  and  jam- 
ming which  cannot  be  avoided  even 
by  the  most  careful  driving. 

How  the   Thermoid- Hardy    Univer- 
versal  Joints  act  as  a  cushion 

To  meet  these  conditions  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  has 
been  developed.  It  is  constructed  cf 
flexible  fabric  discs  which  act  as  a 
cushion.  It  absorbs  the  jolts  and  jars 
of  sudden  starting  by  transmitting  the 
impact  from  the  motor  in  a  smooth. 


Striking  your  rear  axle 
a  one-ton  blow 

Metal  universal  joints  fail  to  cushion  the  strains  which 
rack  your  car 


even  flow  of  power  to  the  rear  wheels. 
No  lubrication  needed 

Having  no  rretal-to-metal  wearing 
surfaces,  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Joint  requires  no  lubrication. 
It  runs  in  absolute  silence,  smoothly 
and  without  backlash. 

The  patented  process  by  which  the 
fiex'b!e  discs  are  constructed,  is  the 
chief  reason  for  tier  great  strength 
and  durability.  The  layers  of  fabric 
are  built  up  fan  wise,  in  the  well-known 
Thermoid-Hardy  formation,  so  that 
the  strands  of  cotton  in  the  various 
plies  run  in  different  directions. 

Ask  to  see  the  universal  joint 
on  the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choos'ng  your  next  car,  ride 
in  one  equipped  with  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joints.  Start  the  car  your- 
self, drive  it  slowly,  speed  it  up,  then 
reverse.  You  will  find  a  smooth  and 
even  application  of  power.  Every 
vibration  in  the  drive  shaft  is 
cushioned,  even  the  jolts  caused  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rear  axle  on 
rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints 
— T.heir  Use  an  1  Misase."  It  will  give  yoj 
in  detail  the  constr  ction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opin- 
ions of  leading  engineers  aad  manufacturers 
who  have  aiopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints  carry 
our  well-known  guarantee:  Thermoid- 
Hardy    will  make   good — or  WE  WILL. 


Sole  American  Manufactarers 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:    Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Los  Angeles  Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 


Fantvise  constraction  for  strength 
Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed  Brake  Lining" 
and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires" 


List  of  Users 

Advance-Rumely  Co. 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
/  merican  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Autocar  Co. 
Collier  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 
Dart  Motor  Truck  Co. 
The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 
Dixie  Motor  Car  Co. 
Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Duesenberg  Motors  Corp. 
Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 
Gramm-Eernstein  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hebb  Motors  Co. 
Kendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hink'ey  Motors  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Howard  Co. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 
Lexington  Motor  Car  Co. 
Locomobi'e  Co.  of  America 
Manley  Motors  Corp. 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mercer  Automobile  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Nelson  86  LeMoon 
E.  A.  Nelson,  M.  E. 
D.  A.  New  Comer  Co. 
O'Connell-Manly  Truck  Co. 
Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 
Root  &  Vandervoort  Engineering  Co. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stewart  Motor  Corp. 
Studebaker  Corp. 
Stutes  Mar  Tractor  Co. 
Templar  Motors  Corp. 
Trego  Motors  Corp. 
Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  Inc. 
Victor  Motor  Truck  &,  Trailer  Co. 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 
Wichita  Falls  Motor  Truck  Co. 
H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 
Zeitler  85  Lamson  Truck  and 
Tractor  Co. 
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HE  new  Templar  Sportette  is 
low-hjang,  graceful  and  dar- 
ing in  its  originality.     Club 
chair  over-upholstered   in  smooth 
black  leather — full  aluminum  body 
and  rakish  bronze  windshield. 

It  creates  a  new  Style  Standard 
among  Sport  Cars. 

Maximum  comfort,  moderate 
size  and  real  economy  have  wo7t 
Templar  success.  The  new  Sport- 
ette amplifies  this. 

Its  wonderful  performance  on 
the  road  is  a  revelation. 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Templar 
Top  Ihive 
Mo  to  to 


Five  Passenger  Touring  $248^ 
Four  Passenger  sportette  $248^ 
T1V0  J'ass.  i  ouring  Roadster  $248!; 
Five  Passengtr  Cedan  $jjSj 

Prices  f.o.b.  Cleveland 
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COM    PARE       T   H   E      W    O    R.    KL 


Note  the  clear-cut  beauty  of  the  type  impressions[ 
' — let  a  "Royal"  demonstrator  explain  the  con-\ 
struction  that  adds  the  extra  years  of  service.  You 
will  understand  why  over  500,000  "Royals"  have 
been  sold. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  DuildiQg,  364-366  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  03ce:  75  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C, 
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then  pending,  had  been  brought  againet  him.  When,  the  evi- 
donce  was  presented  to  the  soldier  he  insisted  that  the 
girl  had  married  his  brother  who  had  used  his  nasie.  Again 
the  investigator  went  in  search  of  the  truth,  but  all  the 
facts  led  hin  back  to  the  camp,  where  the  guilty  soldier 
finally  made  a  confession. 

This  is  an  exaggerated  case  of  a  type  too  common  to  causo 
surprize  in  the  Bureau.  Many  a  girl  has  discovered  a  flaw 
in  her  title  as  wife.  Sometimes  incomplete  divorce  pro- 
ceedings have  annulled  a  marriage  entered  into  in  good  faith. 
Then  the  bride  had  found  herself  without  any  chance  of  pro- 
o\iring  an  allotment. 

Much  embarrassment  and  trouble  have  been  caused  by  the 
"twelfth-hour  weddings,"  those  that  took  place  just  before 
a  transport  sailed  away.  Romance  takes  so  little  account 
of  the  sordid  realities  that  usually  no  attention  was  paid 
to  financial  problems  \mtil  long  after  the  bridegroom  had 
reached  France.  Insurance  policies  had  been  made  out  and- 
allottees  designated  before  chaplain  or  priest  was  called 
in.  Thus,  when  men  were  fighting  and  dying  on  foreign 
battle-fields  mothers  and  newly  made  wives  found  their 
interests  conflictin<^. 

Altho  selfish  human  nature  sometimes  has  manifested  it- 
self among  women,  the  finest  generosity  often  has  been  dia- 
played.  One  mother,  who  was  not  aware  tliat  her  son  had 
married,  took  quick  action  when  informed  of  the  hasty 
ceremony. 

"What  is  the  name  of  my  Daughter-in-law?"  she  inquired. 
Vrtien  the  investigator  told  her,  she  indorsed  the  check 
she  had  just  received  to  the  unknown,  and  she  turned  over 
each  succeeding;  check  as  it  came  to  her. 

In  a  small  community  a  family  skeleton,  closeted  so  long 
that  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten  by  those  whom  it 
menRced,  stalked  forth  to  bring  want  and  suffering  to  a 
little  woman  and  her  three-year-old  son.  The  woman  had 
shared  the  home  of  a  young  mechanic  who  made  good  •wages. 
The  two  attended  a  near-by  church,  and  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  them.  The  man  volunteered.  When  he  had 
been  sent  overseas  and  an  allotment  was  due  his  wife,  a 
counter-claim  was  made.  Another  woman  declared  that  she 
was  the  lawful  wife,  and  an  investigator  waa  sent  out  to 
ascertain  the  facts. 

It  was  true  that  the  little  woms-n  had  no  right  to  any 
Government  allowanco.  V\hen  he  was  only  a  boy  the  soldier 
had  made  an  unhappy  marriage  and  ho  and  his  wife  had  sepa- 
rated; but,  altho  he  triod  to  procure  a  divorce,  the  wife 
maintained  her  legal  rights.  Then  he  fell  in  love,  and 
when  it  appeared  hopeless  to  wait  for  his  freedom  he  and 
the  little  woman  had  established  a  home.  The  soldier  went 
away  believing  that  he  had  the  right  to  assign  the  allot- 
ment to  the  mother  of  his  child.  But  the  law  could  not 
make  exceptions,  and  she  was  left  without  support  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

In  following  clues  investigators  must  be  resoxirceful* 
A  soldier  made  an  allotment,  claiming  exemption  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  separated  from  his  wife.  The  address 
he  gave  in  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  was  found  to 
be  fictitious.  This  put  the  investigator  on  his  mettle. 
He  searched  the  marriage-records  covering  a  period  of 
seven  years,  and  finally  was  able  to  obtain  the  maiden 
name  of  the  soldier's  wife.  Next  he  looked  through  the 
directory  and  made  a  list  of  addresses  of  persons  bearing 
the  family  name  of  the  woman.  Then  he  started  out  to 
call  on  each  one.  At  the  third  address  he  met  a  flashily 
drest  woman  who  asserted  that  sho  was  not  separated  from 
the  soldier~she  had  received  a  letter  from  him  the  day 
before.  Convinced  that  something  was  wrong,  the  investi- 
gator continued  to  work  on  the  case.  He  discovered  that 
the  woman  had  six  aliases,  and  that  with  a  partner  she 
vras  conducting  several  questionable  resorts,  a  fact  that 
disqiialified  her  for  an  allotment,  even  tho  sho  was  legally 
married  to  the  soldier. 

In  most  cases  where  women  are  implicated  in  frauds  the 
culprits  have  been  found  to  transgress  through  ignorance, 
or  their  obliquities  are  so  transparent  as  to  be  absurd. 

For  instance,  two  women  in  collusion  filed  the  same 
marriage  certificate,  and  the  same  certificate  testifying 
to  the  birth  of  a  child. 

A  young  mountaineer  from  the  South  came  home  from  France 
to  discover  that,  altho  he  had  never  been  married,  a  woman 
had  collected  regularly  an  allotment  as  his  wife.  With  the 
$500  that  she  had  thus  obtained  she  had  invested  in  a  vio- 
trola,  and  had  given  generous  presents  to  relatives  and 
friends— baby  carriages — a  coveted  luxury  in  the  region--- 
b«ing  her  choicest  gifts.  She  had  bought,  also,  marvelous 
attire  that  was  tho  envy  of  her  neighbors.  As  the  fraud 
was  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble  when  he  met  his  best 
girl,  the  soldier  entered  complaint.  If  the  woman  refunds 
the  money  the  case  probably  will  be  dismissed;  but  |500  is 


a  practically  unobtainable  amount  of  money  to  a  person  noHi' 
accustomed  to  the  possession  of  five  hundred  cents,  end  the 
.woman  faces  a  grave  situation. 

As  a  rule  women  are  persistent  when  they  have  any  claim 
on  the  Government.  They  are  diligent  collectors.  This  is 
shown  in  tho  case  of  a  thrice-married  claimant,  who,  after 
becoming  entitled  to  $30,000  in  instalments  on  the  policies 
of  three  deceased  soldier-husbands,  has  applied  for  $75  a 
month  as  her  rightful  pension.  Since  the  widow  of  an  en- 
listed man  is  entitled  to  $25  a  month,  which  lapses  on  the 
remarriage  of  tho  pensioner,  the  much-bereaved  woman  must 
be  satisfied  with  one-third  of  the  income  she  claims. 

An  example  of  the  extraordinary  perplexities  that  may 
assail  officials  of  the  Bureau  is  to  be  found  in  the  casa 
of  the  woman  accused  of  contributory  carelessness  in  at- 
taining her  present  state  of  widowhood.  Her  deceased  hus- 
band, a  private,  had  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  had  served  seventeen  months  in  France.  He  had  escaped 
submarines,  shells,  bullets,  and  influenza,  and  he  went  to 
his  home  in  the  South  on  a  well  earned  ten  days '  furlotigh. 
While  discussing  economic  questions  at  his  own  fireside,  his 
wife  emphasized  her  point  of  viow  by  striking  him  a  blow. 
The  soldier  died  a  few  hours  later,  and  a  chivalrous  cor» 
oner's  jury  exonerated  the  widow. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  the  woman,  applied  for  tho 
$10,000  which  she  declared  was  duo  her  on  -the  policy  taken 
out  by  her  husband  when  he  entered  the.  army.  The  Bxireau 
held  that  the  soldier  did  not  die  of  disease  or  injury  con- 
tracted while  in  the  service.  In  response  to  an  official 
reminder  that  he  had  succumbed  shortly  after  a  blow  de- 
livered by  her,  the  widow  filed  a  tart  reply.  She  contend- 
ed that  it  was  not  her  fault  if  her  husband  could  not  en- 
dure the  sort  of  beating  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
before  he  wont  to  war,  and  that  his  demise  proved  how  much 
army  service  had  injured  him  physically.  The  coiirts  prob- 
ably will  be  called  on  to  decide  the  delicate  questions  in- 
volved in  the  fatal  visit  home. 

An  account  of  the  more  general  work  of  the  War-Risk 
Bureau,  which  appeared  recently  in  these  columns,  called 
forth  a  considerable  nxmber  of  letters  both  of  approval  and 
protest.  From  the  case  of  one  writer  who  argued  that  sol— 
iers  should  drop  their  insurance  because,  in  some  instances, 
they  had  not  been  well  fed  in  Europe,  to  the  case  of  another 
who  thought  that  the  cost  of  the  insurance  wo\d.d  be  raised 
to  $200  per  $10,000  at  the  end  of  five  years,  most  of  the 
objections  were  founded  on  misapprehensions.  The  chief  ob--- 
jeotion  to  the  Bureau's  work,  that  it  has  not  functioned  as 
rapidly  and  easily  as  tho  regular  insurance  companies,  is 
taken  up  from  the  soldiers'  standpoint  by  The  Federes 
Weekly,  a  mimeographed,  six-page  paper  published  by  enlist* 
ed  men  at  Fort  Federes,  France.  The  editor  is  Wagoner 
Walter  Weinstock.  In  its  issue  of  July  12,  The  Weekly  com* 
ments  under  the  heading  of  "War-Risk  Insurance": 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
"War -Risks  and  Red  Tape."  The  enormous  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  War-Risk  Bureau  is  pointed  out.  For  instfuice, 

"Life  insurance  was  soon  being  written  on  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  amount  aggregating  billions  of  dollars  a  week 
until  about  $40,000,000,000  had  been  written,  an  amount 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  in  all  tho 
legal  reserve  life  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States. 
This  tremendous  total  rolled  up  in  about  a  year  and  simply 
overwhelmed  the  organization  that  was  trying  to  handle;  xt» 
After  further  emphasizing  the  tremendous  volxime  of  the  work 
of  this  Biu-eau,  the  article  continues,  "Red  tape  was  too 
much  for  them.  It  was  impossible  to  speed  up." 

M£Lny  soldiers  and  their  families  have  suffered  because 
of  the  delays  of  the  War-Risk  Bureau.  Many  soldiers,  bo- 
cause  of  tho  delays  and  difficulties  of  the  past  year,  feel 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  continue  their  war-risk,  in- 
svirance . 

That,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Government  has 
no  intention  to  causo  any  one  either  loss  or  undue  delay. 
Just  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  governmental  machinery  is  not  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  enough  if  we  realize  that  tho  Government  s 
word  is  good— that  whether  its  methods  are  efficient  or  not,- 
it  will  eventually  pay  what  it  promises  to  pay,  and  that 
when  the  pressure  of  emergency  war-tijno  rush  is  relieved, 
we  may  depend  on  it  that  the  delays  will  be  overooafi. 

Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  assets  a  man  can  have. 
It  enables  a  yoting  nifin  to  marry,  where  without  insurance, 
he  wo\ild  be  asking  his  wife  to  take  too  long  a  gamble.  It 
forces  one  to  save.  It  can  be  arranged  to  safeguard  yon 
against  poverty  in  yoxir  oil  Z'^o,     And  when  yxra  insure  with 

(Continued  on  Page  66. j 
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mile  the  ^^iles^way 

You  have  a  ne^v^  joy  in  store  for  you  when  you  take  your  first 
ride  in  the  AMERICAN  Balanced  SLx. 

Ever  afterward  motoring  will  have  a  new  meaning  for  you. 

Cradled  over  the  Balanced  AMERICAN  chassis  you  ride  with  a 
new  ease  and  security.  Your  car  holds  the  road  at  all  speeds  and 
under  all  conditions  of  travel.  Rough  stretehes  become  pleasant  mem- 
ories. Ticklish  curves  lose  their  awesomeness.  Distance  disappears  in 
Miles  of  Smiles. 

The  AMERICAN  Balanced  Six  is  ibe  first  instance  in  which  the  principle  of  balance 
has  been  correctly  applied  in  the  construction  of  cars  of  light  weight. 

Ey  a  scientific  distribution  of  Aseight  the  load  is  divided  over  each  of  the  four  wheels 
almost  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  The  chassis  is  not  overweighted  at  the  front  nor 
undcr^veighted  at  the  rear.     Each  wheel  carries  an  equal  share  of  the  load. 

Tlie  application  of  this  principle  is  evident  in  the  superb  riding  qualities  of  this 
Balanced  Six  which  have  caused  it  to  be  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Smile  Car. 

Behind  its  wheel  you  fairly  smile  the  miles  away  through  breezy  hours  of  gladness. 

TOURING  CARS        ROADSTERS        SEDANS 
45  HORSEPOWER  122-INCH  WHEELBASE 

AMERICAN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Factouy:  Pljmxfiei.d,  New  Jersey 


Miss  ELSIE  JAmS 
and  her  overseas  smile 
behind  the  tcheel  of 
the  AMERICAN. 


■^y*^^ 


ERICAN 


Qke^alanced  Six. 


OF       SMILES 
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Printing  the  Top  Sheet 


Printing  paper  is  paper  that 
is  to  have  pictures  and  letters 
printed  on  its  surface  from  lead 
type  faces  and  zinc  and  copper 
plates. 

In  this  it  differs  from  writing 
paper,  which  is  made  for  pencil, 
pen,  and  typewriter;  and  from 
wrapping  paper,  carbon  paper, 
tissu'e  paper,  etc. 

These  facts  are  stated  rather 
simply,  but  we  wish  to  make 
one  point  very  clear. 

A  printing  paper  that  will 
not  print  is  as  useless  as  blot- 
ting paper  with  two  slick  sides, 
or  as  carbon  paper  would  be 
for  towels. 

The  question  to  ask  about 
printing  paper  is,  *'How  will 
it  print?" 

We  put  the  answer  to  that 
question  in  every  case  of 
Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Paper  that  leaves  our  mills. 
The  Top  Sheet  in  every  case 
of  our  blank  paper  is  not  a 
blank.  It  is  printed.  We  run 
it  through  the  press  in  our  test- 
ing  room   and  we  print   each 


paper  with  the  kind  of  engrav- 
ings tfjrt  paper  is  made  to  be 
used  with. 

What  the  road  test  is  to  the 
automobile,  or  the  trial  trip  to 
a  battleship,  the  Warren  Top 
Sheet  Idea  is  to  good  printing. 

That  Top  Sheet  says,  "This 
paper  was  made  to  print  and 
here  is  how  well  it  prints,  and 
there  are  five  hundred  other 
sheets  to  every  ream  in  this 
case  that  will  print  in  exactly 
the  same  way." 

Cther  evidence  of  the  stand- 
ardized printing  quality  of 
Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers  is  found  in  Warren's 
Paper  Buyers  Guide.  This  is 
a  large  book  devoting  several 
pages  to  each  of  the  Warren 
Standard  Printing  Papers.  It 
is  a  valuable,  useful  bock  en 
good  printing,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  public  libraries  of  the 
larger  cities,  jn  the  offices  of  the 
Typothetac  and  Printers  Boards 
of  Trade  and  also  is  in  the 
offices  of  all  paper  merchants 
v/ho  sell  Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
Better  Paper  . _  Better  Printing 
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We  Conserve 
Power — 

Power  supplied  for  pumping  water  through  a  pipe  line  is 
consumed  in  two  ways :  in  elevating  the  water  to  a  higher 
level  and  in  overcoming  frictional  resistance  to  flow. 
The  low  frictional  resistance  in  Wood  Stave  Pipe  makes 
available  a  relatively  greater  proportion  of  the  power  sup- 
plied for  the  actual  elevation  of  the  water,  thereby  effecting 
a  very  marked  economy. 

CONTININm 

1/ooD  Stave  Pipe 


is  most  efficient  in  conserving  power.  The  inherent 
<iualities  of  the  selected  materials  used  plus  the  per- 
fection of  manufacture  insures  the  lowest  frictional 
resistance. to  the  flow  of  water. 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states : 

"Wood  Sbive  Pipe  has  proved  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest    means    cf    conducting    large    volumes    of 
'  water  to  places  of  use. " 

We     specialize    in    hydraulic     instaUalion.  Our 
Service    Department    is    maintained  for   your  con- 
venience.       JVrite   us   or  have  your  engineers  send 
Jhr  vformational  booklet. 

CONTINENTAL    PIPE    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

General  Oflice:  Dept.  A,  Seattle,  Wa.-h. 

Eastern  Office:  gO04A  Woolworth  Bids. 

New  York  City 

Successor  to 

Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Seattle 

Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 

Washington  Pipe  &  Foundry  Ca, 

Tacoma 

National  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.  (Pipe  Dept 

only),  Portland 


■^^Vm... 
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New  Orleans 


One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.  AMER  &■  CO.,  Ltd. 

Proprietors 

The  St  Charles  management  is  sending  all 

over  the  world  the  unique  and  delicious 

Louisiana  sweetmeat 

"OLE  MAMMY" 

CREOLE 

PRALINES 

Packed  in  special  mailing  boxes 

"A  pound  and  a  halF  for  a 
(JQl'ar  and  a  half."  with  25c, 
added  for  postage  and  in:iur- 
ance   anywhere,  $1.75. 

Send  15c.  in  stamps  for  sample 
praline  in  souvenir  box 

Address  Pure  Food  Dept. 

St.  Charles  Hotel 

New  Orleans 

riotel  booklet  fcr  the  a^kine 


OLE 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

WELi.  couNTrcr 


ARE  YOU  HEALTHY? 

If  Not— Why  Not?     : 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  write  us  and 
ascertain  as  to  the  thousands  who  have 
regained  their  health  in  our 
Sunshine  srA  Climate. 

"Step  Lively' 
I  Albaquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
New  Mexico 


(       •us 

•    \ 


ALBUQUERQUE, 
NEW  MEXICO  . 


Rest  assured- 

y^^  Well  groomed 
sleep- 


SINCE  isai 


Paiamas  and 
Night  Shirts 

'TheNIGHTvvear  of  a  Nation!" 
Exceeds  Expectations 

Recommended  by  11^886  dealers  JJ 

E.ROSENFELD  CO. 
Baltimore  and  New  York 
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Your  eyes  are  priceless — protect  them. 
Emeralite  "insures"  your  eyes. 


The  Daylight  Lamp 

.  Ordinary  artificial  lisrht  has  an  excess  of  rer^  rays  which 
irritate  the  <jye3.  Daylight  is  the  best  working  light  because 
these  harmful  rays  are  subdued. 

THE   EMEIULITE   DAYLIGHT  ATTACnUIENT 

chanR-es  harsh  electric  light  into  soft  daylight  that  increases 
visibility  and  eliminates  all  glare  and  eyestrain. 

Emeralita,  always  bnst,  is  now  perfect  for  every  reading 
need.  Buying  an  Emeralite  means  doing  youi'  best  for  your 
eyes— they  are  worth  it. 

Sold  by  electrical  and  office  supply  dealers. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

II,  (3.  McFADDLV   Sc  CO.  34  Warren   Street,  Now  Tmk 

Maliors  of  lit^Iiling-    sprciiiltics   sinoe  1874 


KINO  to OTHE  EYES 


GET  THIS 


BOOK 
TODA 


It  will  tell  you 
liow  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
benefiting  the 
otherandh;a\ing 

a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops,  ft  tells  you  how  to  niako 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa  and 
clover,  even  on  poor  soils,  and 
how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bills  by  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Farmogkkm,  the  recognized 
standard  of  .seed  inoculants.  is 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  to  buy  your  cul- 
tures. Read  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos- 
sible. Drop  a  post-card  and  wc 
will  mail  booklet  at  once. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.  Dept.J. 
80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


Manning- 
Bowman 


Quality    W^re 


Syleans 
West 


Electric  Pot  Percola 

tor.  Fluted 
No.  11093,  $14.75 
Other  Styles 
$10.50  up 


Toasters,  Reversible  Style 

$7.25  up 

Regular  Style,  $6.50  up 


6  lb. 

Electric 

Iron  with 

heel   stand 

$7.00 


No.  1400 

Electric 

Grill 

$12.00 


No  device  can  bear  the  50-year-old 

trademark,  Manning-Bowman,  unless 

it  is  exceptionally  practical,  attractive  and  sturdy. 

Manning-Bowman  "Electrics"  use  every  penny's  worth  of 
electricity  to  best  advantage.  Manning-Bowman  devices  for 
use  with  gasoline  or  on  the  ordinary  range  or  gas  stove  are 
used  daily  in  thousands  of  homes.  One  friend  tells  another 
— urging  that  the  trademark  be  seen  before  buying. 

The  complete  line  of  Hotakold  vacuuin  vessels  bears  the 
Manning-Bowman  trademark  es.  an  additional  guarantee  of 
quality.  For  keeping  liquids  coli  72  hours  and  hot  24  hours, 
choose  Hotakold  Vessels  every  time  for  convenience,  attrac- 
tiveness and  sturdiness. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  and  hardware 

stores,  jewelers'  and  novelty  shops. 

Write  for  special  data. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of   Household    and    Table   Appoint- 
ments in  Nickel  Plate,  Copper  and  Aluminum. 


No.  8293 
Range  Type ■ 
Percolator  ' 
Nickel  Plated 

$9.50 

Others.  $4.00 

up 


No.  9092 
Range  Type 
Percolator 
Aluminum 

$5.25 

Others.  $3.75 

up 


^ 


No.   371,^104 

Alcohol 

Chafing 

Dish 

$15.50 

Others 

$10  up 


No.  10173 

Tea  Ball 

Tea  Pot 

Aluminum 

$3.25 

Other 

Styles  in 

Nickel 

Plate 

$3.75 


r^ 


Tilting  Carafes 
Sll.OO  UD 


Bottles 
'A  Pints 

Pints 
Quarts 
S2.50  up 


Carafes 
Pints 
Quarts 
3  Pints 
$5.50  up 


Decorated  Carafe  and 
Jug  Sets     S13.00  up 


«» 
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the  Goremmdttt,  you  are  m  a  company  that  absolutely  ca^ 
not  *bast  up"  on  you. 

"The  task  inmsdiately  in  hand  in  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insuremoe,"  according  to  a  recent  bulletin,  includes 
"giving  free  hospital  treatment  to  all  discharged  disabled 
soldiers;  supplying  all  artificial  limbs  in  amputation  cases 
resulting  from  the  war;  paying  compensation  claims  for  dis- 
ability or  death;  paying  war-risk  insurance  for  total  dis-' 
ability  or  death;  making  final  settlement  of  all  delayed 
cases  of  soldiers'  allotment  and  allowance  to  dependents; 
together  with  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  contact  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  keep  active  as  permanent  government  insur- 
ance all  of  the  approximately  forty  billion  dollars  insiur- 
anoe  written  for  service  men  during  the  war."  Taking  up  in 
particular  the  work  for  disabled  soldiers,  the  bulletin 
says: 

More  than  |9, 000, 000  for  hospitals  for  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  discharged  from  service  because  of  physical 
disability  was  provided  in  a  bill  which  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  the  day  before  adjournment,  the  passage 
being  by  consent  of  Deaoorats  and  Republicans  and  without 

any  opposition  from  the  leaders  of  the  bitter  final-  fil- 
ibuster. 

One  of  the  provinces  of  the  Bureau  of  War -Risk  Insurance, 
tho  the  fact  is  little  known,  is  the  physical  rehabilitation, 
of  discharged  soldiers  that  they  may  be  returned  to  civil 
life  as  nearly  physically  fit  as  medical  and  surgical  skill 
Can  make  them.  In  the  matter  of  this  physical  rehabilita- 
tion, which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  War  Department  and  the  bureau  work  in 
close  affiliation,  but  the  work  of  the  bureau  begins  where 
the. work  of  the  War  Department  ends. 

Since,  technically  speaking,  the  concern  of  the  War  De- 
partment is  entirely  with  men  fit  to  fight  and  the  restora- 
tion to  that  fitness  of  all  such  as  may  have  been  wounded 
in  the  business  of  arms,  the  V/ar  Department's  job  ends  when 
skill  of  its  sturgeons  and  hospital  staff  has  been  eachausted, 
without  restoring  the  man  to  fighting  capacity.  It  is  then 
that  he  is  discharged  as  disabled,  and  passes  entirely  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  and  his  physical  re- 
habilitation becomes  the  concern  of  the  Bureau  of  V/ar-Risk 
Insurance. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  cases  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  will  handle  them  imder  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  has  received  from  the  War  Department  hospitals  lo- 
cated at  Camp  Cody,  New  Mexico;  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia;^  Camp 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Florida;  Cemp  Beauregard,  Louisiana; 
Camp  Logan,  Texas;  Camp  Fremont,  California,  and  at  the  ni- 
trate plant  at  Perryville,  Maryland,  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  is  being  expended  in  additions  and  improvements  to 
these  hospitals  and  in  adding  to  their  equipment. 

At  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  a  sanitorium,  built  exclusively 
for  millionaries,  with  the  finest  of  scientific  eq\u.pment 
end  luxurious  surroundings,  was  acquired  by  the  Treasury  at 
a  mere  fraction  of  its  real  value  and  has  been  turned  into 
a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  discharged  service  men  suf- 
fering from  nervous  disorders. 

At  Deinsville,  New  York,  a  sanitorium,  formerly  known  as 
the  Jackson  Health  Resort,  with  a  record  of  fifty  yesurs, 
successful  treatment  of  nervous  cases,  has  been  acquired 
and  two  hundred  service  men  discharged  because  of  mental 
unbalance  resulting  from  war  have  been  placed  there  for 
treatment. 

The  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island  -has  been  acquired 
for  the  treatment  of  bureau  patients,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  Battle  Mountain,  at  Hot 
Springs,  South  Dakota,  has  been  taken  over  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  A  million  and  a  half  dollars  will  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  a  hospital  at  Dawson  Springs,  Kentucky, 
on  land  which  has  been  acquired  by  gift  to  the  Government; 
a  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  at  the  cost 
of  $900,000;  another  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Corpus 
'Christi,  Texas,  end  one  in  or  adjacent  to  the  District  ofl 
Columbia. 

The  btu-eau  is  making  every  possible  effort  to  get  in 
touch  with  all  service  men  who  have  claims  to  compensation. 
Any  man  v.'ho  may  have  a  disability  attributable  to  military 
service  should  apply  to  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Red 
Cross  where  he  will  receive  the  necessary  blanks  for  present- 
ing his  claims  to  the  Bureau  of  War-]?iisk  Insurance.  These 
Claims  will  be  passed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Advisor  of  the 
Bureau.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Medical  Advisor  a  medical 
examination  is  necessary,  the  man  will  be  sent  to  the  nearest 
Public  Health  Service  surgeon.  Transportation  will  be  given 
free^  tho  examination  will  be  free,  he  will  be  compensated 


for  loss  of  time  from  his  occupation.  If  hospital  treatment 
la  necessary  that  will  be  provided  without  cost,  and  he  will 
receive  a  compensation  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Insurance  death-awards  to  date  run  close  to  135,000 
carrying  a  commuted  value  of  more  than  $1,012,000,000. 

All  these  matters,  however,  have  their  genesis  in  war. 
Hand  in  hand  with  their  disposition,  the  bureau  is  carrying 
forward  its  tremendous  business  running  into  the  years  of 
peace. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  original  War-Risk  Act  for  con- 
verting all  war-time  policies  into  permanent  insurance 
permanently  administered  by  the  Government.  It  is  to  carry 
forward  this  provision  of  the  enactment  that  the  bvureau  Is 
inaugurating  a  campaign  of  contact,  by  which  the  very  great 
advantages  of  this  insurance  will  be  brought  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  every  service  man. 

To  the  end  of  making  government  insurance  still  more  at- 
tractive, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  director  of 
the  bureau  have  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  insured  the  choice  of  having  his 
policy  paid  in  lump  sum,  in  thirty-six  monthly  payments  or 
more,  thus  bringing  the  entire  payment  within  a  period  of 
about  three  years,  or,  as  was  provided  for  in  the  war-time 
policies,  in  monthly  instalments  covering  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

Recommendation  also  has  been  made  to  Congress  for  widen- 
ing the  class  of  beneficiaries.  Under  the  pending  amend- 
ment, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as  eligibles 
in  the  act,  uncles,  atmts,  nieces,  and  nephews,  and  all  who 
have  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  insxired  may  be  named  as 
beneficiaries,  and  the  policy  be  made  payable  to  the  estate 
of  the  beneficiary,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  any 
policy  reverting  to  the  Government. 


WHISTLER'S  ART  AND  PERSON- 
ALITY IN  ''THE  PEACOCK  ROOM'' 


That  famous  "Peacock  Room"  in  the  Freer  Art  Collection, 
T/hich  has  just  passed  to  the  OTmership  of  the  Government 
throuph  the  death  of  its  donor,  not  only  shows  uhistler's 
genius  "with  wide  range  but  is  an  enduring  memorial  of  the 
artistic  determination  and  fiery  temper  of  the  great  artist. 
James  "Icileill  f.histler,  Americsm  by  birth  if  Englishman 
by  choice,  mixed  farce  and  tragedy  with  the  fine  art  of 
this  masterpiece  of  mural  decoration.  Some  account  of  the 
great  Freer  Collection,  including  the  "Peacock  Room"  as 
brought  intact  from  London,  is  given  in  tho  "Letters  and 
Art"  department  of  this  week's  Digest,  but  the  story  of 
the  actual  construction  of  the  room  belongs  as  much  to  the 
realm  of  personalities  as  of  art.   In  the  Pennells'  "Life 
of  V^istler,"  itself  a  rare  combination  of  personalities 
and  art,   the  history  of  the  unexpected  growth  of  the 
"Peacock  Room"  is  given  with  full  regard  for  its  comio 
and  artistic  possibilitieffv  Elizabeth  Luther  Gary  sura- 
narizes  and  cominents  in  the  New  York  Times: 

No  other  room,  of  course,  was  ever  like  it,  and  there 
never  again  can  be  such  a  room,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  it  teaches,  that  a  work  of  decorative  art,  as 
any  other  work  of  art,  is  just  as  impossible  as  a  living 
creature  to  repeat.   Students  should  visit  the  Peacock 
Room,  however,  not  to  try  to  find  out  hovf  to  reproduce  it, 
but  to  see  how  one  scrupulous  and  devoted  artist  framed 
his  picture. 

The  picture  tras  "La  Princesse,"  painted  in  1864,  from. 
Christine  Spartali,  a  young  Greek  girl,  and  the  sister  of 
the  Marie  Spartali  who  posed  for  Rossetti's  "Fiammetta." 
The  color  scheme  was  inspired  by  the  Japanese  robe  and 
screen  belonging  to  TThistler,  and  the  exotic  beauty  of  the 
model  fitted  into  it  with  exquisite  justness  of  relation. 
The  general  tone  was  blonde  and  delicately  gay,  with  warmth 
suffusing  it  as  though  it  lay  perpetually  under  sun- 
light. 

Wiis  picture  presently  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Frederick  R.  Leylond,  and  the  story  of  what  followed  has 
been  told  many  times  with  variations  in  accuracy.   The 
Pennells  give  an  authoritative  version,  and  no  rigid  ad- 
herence to  facts  can  abate  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
episode.   Mr.  Leyland  bought  a  house  in  Prince's  Gate  and 
started  in  to  remodel  the  interior  .   He  owned  many  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  a  fine  collection  of  blue  and  white. 
The  latter  was  to  be  arranged  on  shelves  in  his  dining 
room.   The  decorator  of  this  room  was  a  man  named  Jeckyll, 

(Continued  on  Page  70.) 
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For  those  who  know  what  they  want 


W     ^OR  those,  who  through  the  pos- 

r^    session  of  inherent  good  taste  and 

experience   have   learned  how  to 

enjoy  the  better  things   of  life,    Jordan 

offers  the  Silhouette. 

It  is  one  of  those  rare  masterpieces  that 
satisfies  the  sense  of  color — gratifies  the 
feelings — does  not  offend  the  hearing  — 
possesses  an  atmosphere  that  is  indi- 
vidual— pleases  good  taste — and  indulges 
that  rare  sixth  sense,  balance. 

Its  whole  tendency  is  toward  forward 
movement — no  wracking  side  sway — no 
jerky  up  and  down  motion. 

It  is  the  lightest  car  on  the  road  for  its 
wheel  base — and  the  best  balanced.  It 
gives  you  the  substantial  appearance  of 
the  finest  heavy  cars  with  the  slender, 
piquant  profile  of  the  racing  car. 


To  the  chassis,  which  already  includes 
all  of  the  finest  universally  approved 
mechanical  units,  little  detailed  improve- 
ments have  been  added  that  give  it  a  new 
superiority.  It  possesses  a  factor  of 
safety  sufficient  to  more  than  meet  every 
possible  strain. 

Solid  aluminum  rattle-and  -  rust- 
proof body.  New  European  wi-de- 
opening  doors.  Smart  French  dash. 
Rectangular  mouldings.  Low  seat  cowl. 
Slanting  wind  shield.  Tailored  top. 
Cord  tires. 

Sturdy,  graceful,  long,  low  and  colorful, 
the  Silhouette  is  the  latest  in  the  suc- 
cession of  successful  motor  cars  that 
have  maintained  for  Jordan  that  position 
of  style  leadership  accorded  him  from 
the  beginning. 


JORDAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,   Inc.,   CLEVELAND.   OHIO 


/JORDAN^ 


ft 
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T^iost  Jamous 
Confection 
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CREOLE  PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD ) 


Scrupulous  care  is  maintained 
throughout  in  producing  this 
famous  candy.  That's  why  Orig- 
inal Creole  Pralines  {Grunewald) 
made  only  of  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 
pecan  meats  are  regarded  every- 
where as  the  highest  quality 
Creole  Pralines  made. 


I  Let   the   kiddies   eat  all  they 

■  want.    Absolutely  pure  and  the 

p  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good 

J  for  the  digestive  system. 

P         Also  a  delightful   dessert   or 
after  dinner  dainty. 


cAs  pure  as  any    confedion   can 
be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new 
and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  proteded  carton — 
each  "Praline"  wrapped  in  glazed 
paper.    Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money 
Orders,  or  Personal  Checks 
received. 

BOX  OF   7  (Sample)  -  -  $1.00 

BOX  OF  12 1.50 

BOX  OF  24 3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  insured. 

DEALERS    WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept  L  NEW    OI?LEANS.LA. 
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HAYS  GLOvra 

COPYRIGHT  1919  BY 
THE  OANISL  HATS  CO. 


You  don*t  need  to  guess  at 
the  leather  quality  in  your 
gloves  if  you  just  make  sure 
that  the  above  name 


Itos 


is  on  the  button  and  label  of 
the  gloves  you  buy. 

The  very  best  skins  used  by  glove  makers 
are  finally  sorted  into  three  or  more  grades 
of  leather — Our  '  Hays"  button  is  used 
exclusively  on  our  First  Grade"  leather 
gloves — so    "Hays"    means  best  selected 

'"*"  XiiPQrseam 

stamped  on  the  inside  of  a  Hays  glove  means 
that  the  glove  is  so  stitched  that  it  will  not  ravel, 
even  though  the  thread  is  cut  or  broken.  Well 
dressed  men  who  wish  First  Quality  gloves  that 
are  authoritative  in  style  and  that  do  not  rip,  ask 
for  Hays  Superseam  Glo'ves. 

The  Daniel  Hays   Company 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
GLOVES       SINCE       1854 
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RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


To  Stop  Leaks 

in  auto  radiators  and  cooling 
systems  or  money  refunded. 
Costs  but  75  cents  a  can  and 
saves  an  expensive  repair 
job.  Simply  pour  contents 
of  can  into  radiator.  ILeaks 
stop  in  5  to  I  o  minutes. 

Let  us  prove  this  to  you  at 
our  risk.  At  your  dealers  or 
sent  direct. 

25  years  in  Neverleak  business. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

398  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Take  precautions  when 
the  accident  occurs. 

The  germ  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

Keep  New-Skin  on 
hand  and  use  it  prompt- 
ly as  directed. 

'  'Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ' ' 


Five  Generations 

iMve  generations,  all  having 
worn  the  Coward  "Good  Sense" 
Shoe,  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
us  to  hear. 

The  prime  feature  of  this  shoe  is 
comfort;  the  broad,  easy  toe  allow- 
ing plenty  of  freedom,  while  the 
snugness  of  the  heel  and 
upper  gives  the  feeling  of 
security.     And  they  are 
made   with    that 
thoroughness  and 
care   for   which    tlie 
name  Coward  stands. 

Our    many    pa- 
trons, and  those  who 
have   worn    hroad- 
tded  shoe's  for 
many  years,  can 
still  obtain 
them  in  all 
sizes     at 
Coward's. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274    Greenwich    Street,    N,  Y.   City 

(Near  Warr.-n  Street) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 


Coward 

Shoe 


end  a  sampler       and  win  a  smile 


Men  buy  the  Sampler  because  they  want  their  gift  to  be 
of  known  excellence,  protected  by  a  trade  mark  that  has 
stood  for  quality  over  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Men  buy  the  Sampler  when  they  buy  candy  to  eat  because  in 
good  chocolates  and  confections  they  find  food,  pleasure  and  a 
wholesome  stimulant  to  activity. 

Whitman's  are  sold  by  our  agents  everywhere — usually  the 
leading  druggist. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  (Sl  SON,  Inc.,  Philadebhia,  U.  S.  A 
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"That's  the  solution  of  your 
problem.  The  moment  I 
stepped  inside  that  lovely  old 
house  Charlie  bought  you, 
I  knew  what  it  needed  and 
must  have. 

"Now  that  you've  asked 
me  I  can  tell  you — though  I 
don't  believe  I  should  have 
known  it  myself  if  we  hadn't 
just  finished  laving  our  own 
OAK  FLOORS  — and  see 
how  they  shinel 

"Cost?    Almost   nothing   at  all. 
Why,  OAK  FLOORS,  laid  and  fin 
ished,  will  not  cost  as  much  as  it 
would  to  cover    those  horrid   old 
soft  floors  with  good  carpet. 

'Tou'd  better  write  for  the  OAK 
FLOORING  book— it's  free. " 

OAK  FLOORING  MFRS.  ASSN. 

1012    Ashland  Block:  Chicago 
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but  V^istler  designed  the  sideboard,  and  a  space  was  left 
over  the  mantle  for  the  "Princesse,"  with  another  space  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room  for  pictures  by  Whistler 
and  Burne- Jones.   The  unfortunate  Jeckyll  had  the  •walls 
hung  with  Spanish  leather,  the  ceiling  was  heavily  paneled 
and  hung  Tiith  pendent  lamps,  a  rug  vdth  a  red  border  was 
on  the  floor.   The  leather  on  the  walls  was  painted,  not 
embossed,  and  flowers  of  strong  red  occurred  at  intervals 
in  the  design.   The  lovely  "Princesse,"  with  its  sensi- 
tive color  scheme,  suffered  horribly  from  these  juxtaposi- 
tions and  surroundings. 

Tihistler  con^lained  and  offered  to  better  things.  At 
his  suggestion  the  red  border  of  the  rug  was  cut  off,  and 
the  red  flowers  on  the  leather  were  changed  by  him  to  yel- 
low and  gold.  The  change  was  not  a  success,  as  the  yellow 
and  gold  conflicted  with  the  tone  of  the  leather.  Wiistler 
filially  developed  the  color  scheme  of  the  Peacock  Room, 
which  he  already  had  sketched  as  a  plan  of  decoration  for 
another  house  and  abandoned.  Mr,  Leyland  agreed  to  the  re- 
touching of  the  leathe'*,  and  went  to  his  country  place, 
leaving  the  house  at  Prince's  Gate  in  Ivhistler's  hands. 
The  hands  flew,  following  the  dictation  of  the  amazing 
brain.  He  painted  with  a  brush  fastened  to  a  fishing  rod, 
and  his  two  pupils,  the  GreaVes  brothers,  helped  him  lay 
on  the  gold.   He  told  the  Pennulls  how  things  went.  "Well, 
you  Icnow,  I  just  painted  as  I  went  on,  without  design  or 
sketch  —  it  grew  as  I  painted  •   And  towards  the  end  I 
reached  such  a  point  of  perfection  —  putting  in  eveiy 
touch  with  such  freedom  --  that  when  I  came  round  to  the 
corner  v/here  I  had  started,  why,  I  had  to  paint  part  of  it 
over  again,  or  the  difference  would  have  been  too  marked. 
And  U\e   harmony  in  blue  and  gold  developing,  you  know,  I 
forgot  everything  in  my  joy  in  it," 

The  Spanish  leather  swiftly  disappeared  under  the  gold 
and  blue  of  motives  taken  from  Peacocks'  feathers,  and  the 
patterns  that  were  repeated  in  different  combinations  on 
the  walls  and  along  the  dado  were  crowned  by  the  paintings 
on  the  interior  shutters  of  the  windows,  where  the  magnifi- 
cent birds  appeared  in  full  splendor.  Before  the  end  they 
appeared  again  in  the  wall  space  opposite  the  "Princess©"— 
two  peacocks,  one  of  which  stands  amid  flying  feathers, 
clutching  at  a  pile  of  gold  coin,  while  the  other,  facing 
him,  bristles  in  triumphant  anger.  These  birds  typify  the 
painter  and  his  patron  in  the  mood  created  by  IThistler's 
treatment  of  the  room  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  many 
people  had  been  asked  to  the  house  during  the  progress  of 
the  decoration,  without  the  owner's  permissionjor  knowledge, 
and  by  tlia  bill  submitted  by  Whistler  for  double  the  amount 
agreed  upon. 

Thd  splendor  of  the  Peacock  Room  cannot  change  the  opin- 
ion of  just  men  not  yot  made  perfect  as  to  the  provocation 
under  which  Leyland  acted  when  he  sent  TOiistler  a  thousand 
poxinds  instead  of  the  tvfo   thoussind  giiineas  demanded.  But 
when  TOiistler  added  tha  finishing  touch  to  his  wo  rk  by  paint- 
ing in  the  two  opposing  birds  v/here  Leyland,  sitting  at  din- 
ner with  his  back  to  the  "Princesse,"  always  would  see  be- 
fore him  "the  apotheosis  of  I'art  et  1 'argent,"  the  room  was 
left  as  it  was' without  the  change  of  a  touch. 

lir.  Freer  bought  the  room  exactly  as  it  was  and  had  it 
brought  to  America  and  reconstructed  in  his  ovm  house  in 
Detroit.  Vihen   the  present  writer  sav;  it  there,  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  "Princesse"  many  years  before  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  sobriety  and  quietness  of  the  color  were 
impressive.  In  memory  the  "Princesse"  had  bla;:ed  with 
poppy  red  and  gold  and  silver.  It  had  seemed  daring  and 
Immensely  vivacious  in  handling;  but  in  its  place  among 
the  golden  peacocks,  under  artificial  light,  it  became  the 
keynote  of  a  tender  and  subdued  harmony.  The  Vermillion 
sash  and  the  rich  red  of  the  lips  are  the  high  notes  of 
color,  the  rest  are  pale  purples  and  grays  and  creany  flesh 
tones,  very  beautiful  and  manifestly  impossible  to  combine 
with  Spanish  leather  and  heavy  woodwork. 

The  student,  letting  his  mind  rest  upon  this  lovely 
picture  created  with  the  lightest  brush  in  the  world,  will 
find  himself  able  to  follow  the  evocation  of  the  Peacock 
Room  and  enter  into  the  rapt  mood  of  the  painter,  "forget- 
:ting  everything"  in  the  joy  it  gave  him. 


KIND  HEARTED  l!AH— "By  the  Way,  George,  what  shall  we  get 
ilabel  for  a  wedding  present?  She  gave  us  that  plush  uphol- 
■stered  chair  that 's  in  the  attic ,  you  know. " 

"I  don't  think  we'd  better  send  her  anything,  dear, 
V!hy  not  let  bygones  be  bygones?"         —-"Life," 


SOME  ""STRIKING'"  RECORDS 
FROM  OLD  EGYPT  &-  ROME 

To  strike  or  not  to  strike  seems  to  be  the  question 
asked  by  working  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to-day, 
and  to  people  inclined  to  pessimism  the  situation  is 
viewed  with  much  lugubriosity.  Such  people,  we  are  reli- 
ably informed,  nay  take  heart  in  the  reflection  that  strik- 
ing is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  diversion  among  working 
men.  Certain  heads  of  railroad  employes'  organizations, 
who  assembled  the  other  day  to  consider  the  Cummins  rail- 
road bill,  took  occasion  to  state  that  "the  right  to  strike 
is  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  the  American  workingman. " 
They  might  have  said  that  it  is  ingrained  in  the  nature 
of  all  kinds  of  working  men,  or,  better  still,  that  it  is 
ingrained  in  all  human  nature  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
Instances  of  strikes  of  actors,  jnasons,  bakers,  candle- 
stick makers  and  persons  engaged  in  other  useful  occupa- 
tions are  plentifully  recorded  in  history.  The  first 
great  strike  of  which  anything  is  known  took  place  in 
Egypt  several  thousand  years  ago  among  masons  engaged  in 
building  pyramids. and  temples.  According  to  a  writer  in 
the  Nevf  York  Sun,  M.  Maspero,  the  noted  Egyptologist,  re- 
lates that  while  excavating  and  deciphering  the  picture 
writings  of  the  Egyptians,  he  came  across  the  follOTring  in- 
scription, particularly  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
"striking"  similarity  to  numerous  items  carried  by  present 
day  newspapers: 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  builders  at  work  on  the 
temple  rushed  out  and  sat  down  behind  the  chapel  exclaiming: 
"  '.7e  are  hungry  and  there  are  yet  eighteen  days  before  the 
next  pay  day.'" 

They  would  not  work  until  the  King  agreed  to  hear  their 
complaints.  Two  days  later  Pharaoh  went  to  the  temple  and 
ordered  relief  given  the  masons;  but  the  sixteenth  day  they 
quit  again,  and  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  days  they 
also  refused  to  work.  On  the  nineteenth  day  they  raised  a 
mob  at  the  Governor's  palace  and  finally  got  their  demands. 

As  early  as  400  years  before  Christ,  we  are  told,  there 
were  strong  linions  of  artists  and  poets  in  Greece.  These 
organizations  wero  affiliated  with  unions  of  musicians  and 
also  of  artisans  who  furnished  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
theaters  and  corresponded  to  the  modern  stage  hands.  At  a 
later  day  similar  organizations  existed  in  Rome,  and  an  in- 
teresting account  is  given  of  a  strike  of  musicians  in  the 
latter  city,  reminiscent  of  the  recent  actors '  strike  in 
New  York  City,  but  differing  from  the  latter  in  the  manner 
of  its  settlement,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
is  now  a  dry  town.  We  read: 

During  one  of  the  Samnite  wars,  in  the  year  B.C. 309,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  Romans  wanted  more  money  than  they 
could  collect,  the  officials  of  the  city  refused  to  permit 
the  musicians'  \inion  to  play  at  a  festival  to  Jupiter  at  the 
expense  of  the  city.  The  lordmaster  of  the  union  immedi- 
ately convoked  the  advisory  board  of  the  organization,  which 
voted  a  strike.  Forming  a  column,  the  musicians  took  up 
their  march  to  a  distant  town  across  the  Tiber. 

The  Senate  of  Rome  sent  a  commission  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Tiber,  now  Trivoli,  to  ask  the  political  council  of 
the  place  for  its  cooperation  and  intercession  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  musicians  to  come  out  of  their  sulks,  return 
to  the  feast  and  give  Jupiter  the  music  for  nothing.  The 
reception  was  friendly  and  negotiations  were  immediately 
opened  with  the  strikers,  but  in  vain.  The  workmen  were  un- 
compromising. All  solicitations  were  refused.  It  was  now 
the  very  day  before  that  set  for  the  feast.  Fear  that  the 
gods  would  envelop  them  with  wrath  began  to  make  the  Romans 
tremble.  A  strategem  was  agreed  upon. 

The  musicians  were  to  be  asked  to  give  a  concert.  At 
that  pompous  display  they  were  to  be  inveigled  into  accept- 
ing libations,  which  they  seldom  refused.  Stuffed  with 
wine,  and  when  all  were  unconscious  "rrlth  inebriation,  they 
were  to  be  taken  bodily  in  cushioned  chariots  back  to  the 
Eternal  City  and  landed  safely  at  the  Forum,  where  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  morrow. 

The  multitude  is  a  greater  moral  power  to  the  vrorkmen  on 
strike  than  the  co\ancils  of  the  great.  And  \rfien  they  awoke 
from  the  stupor  and  found  themselves  suffused  with  a  friend- 
ly hinrrah  of  nearly  all  the  population  of  Rome  gushing  with 
flatteries  around  them,  they  perceived  the  full  force  of  the 
joke  by  which  they  had  been  outwitted.  They  consented  to 
play,  but  not  vmtil  a  stipulation  -vvas  agreed  to,  permitting 
them  annually  in  the  fut;u*e  to  hold  a  jubilation  on  the  13th 

(Continued  on  Page  72.) 


An  Honorable   Nameplate 


Back  of  the  Paige  truck  is  a 
nation-wide  service  organiz^ation 
Back  of  the  service  organiz^ation 
is  a  great  institution  that  has  al- 
ways produced  quaUty  products 
and  kept  faith  with  the  pubHc 


Back  of  both  of  these  factors  is  a 
sense  of  obUgation  that  has  made 
the  name  Paige  a  symbol  of  con- 
fidence and  respect.  We  ask  you 
to  buy  that  nameplate  rather  than 
a  painted  body  and  four  wheels. 
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day  of  June  and  inarch  with  their  red  flag  and  oarnival  ymi— 
forms  through  the  streets,  clothed  with  an  accredited  per- 
mission to  solicit  contributions  for  their  benefit » 

Just  as  the  idea  of  prohibiting  strikes  by  law  is  being 
seriously  entertained  to-day,  so  also  did  it  receive  atten- 
tion in  ancient  times.  An  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  strikes  by  official  proclamation  is  furnished  by 
the  following  account  of  a  bakers'  strike  centuries  before 
our  own  era: 

The  bakers  of  two  cities.  Magnesia  and  Paros,  in  Greece, 
the  records  show,  struck  work  and  refused  to  bring  to  the 
regular  market  the  usual  supply  of  bread,  owing  to  a  griev- 
ance that  is  not  made  plain.  The  city  council,  after  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  strike,  convoked  an  extra  session  with  the 
result  that  the  strike  leaders  were  arrested  and  the  organi- 
zations disrupted.  The  Governor  issued  the  following  proo- 
la."!iation:  "Any  baker  who  shall  associate  hiiLself  with  meet- 
ings, or  who  shall  excite  sedition  leading  to  trouble,  or 
who  shall  secret  himself,  or  any  one  who" shall  furnish 
another  with  a  hiding  place,  will  be  severely  punished, 

A  powerful  labor  organization  in  the  Ro3nan  Empire  was 
that  of  the  image  makers.  It  had  its  greatest  membership 
at  Ephesus  which  was  then  a  large  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial city.  The  president  of  the  image  makers'  xinioa 
was  one  Demetrius,  who  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
people  and  officials  of  Ephesus.  Image^ making  was, one  of 
the  lines  of  "big  business"  in  Ephesus  at  that  time,  and 
hence  it  roused  the  *rath  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  whan 
St.  Paul  in  his  preaching  thereabouts  asserted  that  the 
images  were  a  fraud,  exid  the  manufacturing  thereof  an  abo- 
mination, or  words  to  that  effect.  A  great  tumult  there- 
fore arose  among  the  people  who  feared  they  were  about  to 
be  robbed  of  their  living.  An  account  of  this  difficulty, 
containing  all  the  elements  of  a  first  class  modern  strike 
story,  is  given  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  as  follows; 

For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who 
made  silver  shrines  of  Diana,  brought  no  little  business 
\mto  the  craftsmen;  whom  he  gathered  together,  with  the 
workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said,  "Sirs,  ye  know  that 
by  this  business  we  have  our  wealth.  And  ye  see  and  hoar, 
that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia, 
this  Paul  hath,  persuaded  and  turned  away  much  people, 
flaying  that  they  are  no  gods,  that  are  made  with  hands;  and 
not  only  is  there  danger  that  this  our  trade  come  into  dis- 
repute; but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana 
be  made  of  no  account,  and  that  she  should  even  be  deposed 
from  her  magnificence  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
shippeth,"  And  vvhon  they  heard  this  they  were  filled  with 
wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epho- 
sians."  And  the  city  was  filled  with  the  confusion,  and 
they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theater,  having  seized 
Gaius  and  Aristarohus,  men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions 
In  travel.  And  when  Paul  was  minded  to  enter  in  unto  the 
people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not.  And  certain  also 
of  the  Asiarchs,  being  his  friends,  sent  unto  him  and  be- 
sought hira  not  to  adventiire  himself  into  the  theater.  Soma 
therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another:  for  the  assem- 
bly was  in  confusion;  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  together.  And  they  brought  Alexander  out  of 
the  multitude,  the  Jev/s  putting  him  forward.  Jmd  Alexander 
beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made  a  defence  unto 
the  people.  But  rfnen  they  perceived  that  he  was  a  Jow,  all 
^7ith  one  voxco  about  the  space  of  two  hours  oriod  out,' 
"Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  And  when  the  town  clerk 
had  quieted  the  multitude,  he  saith,  "Ys  men  of  Ephosus, 
what  man  is  there  who  knoweth  not  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians  is  temple-keeper  of  the  great  Diana,  and  of  the 
image  which  fell  dovm  from  Jupiter?  Seeing  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  gainsaid,  ye  ought  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do 
nothing  rash.  For  ye  have  brought  hither  these  jnen,  who 
are  neither  robbers  of  temples  nor  blasphemers  of  our  _god- 
doss.  If  therefore  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen  that  are 
with  him  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  courts  are 
open,  and  there  are  proconsuls;  let  them  accuse  on©  anoth- 
er. But  if  ye  seek  anything  about  other  matters,  it  shall 
be  settled  in  the  regular  assembly.  For  indeed  we  are  in 
danger  to  be  accused  concerning  this  day's  riot,  there 
being  no  cause  for  it:  and  as  touching  it  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  give  account  of  this  concourse."  And  when  he  had 
thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 


OXFORD  AS   SEEN   BV  AN 
A.E.F.  STUDENT 

FOR  AGE  AMD  HISTORY,  punting  and  athletics,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  American  officers  who  attended  lec- 
tures there,  Oxford  University  deserves  unusual  consid- 
eration.  There  were  some  two  thousand  men  who  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  attend  the  British  Universities  in  the 
spring  term  of  1919,  andr  Oxford  received  a  quota.   The 
whole  idea  was,  in  a  way,  a  matter  of  propaganda.  "Pro- 
paganda rules  the  world  nowadays,  they  say,"  as  one  of  tho 
students,  Lieut.  Robert  L.  Wolf,  C.A. ,  remarks,  "but  some 
forms  of  it  are  pleasanter  to  take  than  others.   Certain- 
ly no  project  was  ever  more  successful  and  agreeable  than 
that  which  aimed  to  increase  the  cordiality  of  Anglo- 
American  sentiment  by  sending  two  thousand  members  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  to  study  at  British  Universities."   Regarding 
Oxford  University,  Lieut.  John  R.  Dyer,  of  the  Coast 
Artillery^  writes  in  Liaison  (Fortress  Monroe,  Va. ): 

The  detachment  arrived  in  England  tho  first  week  in 
March,  and  after  two  weeks'  delay  was  assigned  in  groups 
of  three  to  three  hundred  among  the  varioiis  universities. 
Almost  all  the  students  were  given  their  first  or  second 
choice  of  imiversities.   I,  fortunately,  drew  my  first 
choice  and  was  sent  to  Oxford.  There  were  several  other 
Coast  Artillery  officers  and  men  at  the  same  school, 

Oxford  University  is  prouder  of  its  history  and  age  than 
of  any  other  item.  Many  of  its  buildings  are  old  and 
weather-beaten,  and  would  not  be  considered  a  credit  to  the 
average  American  "campus,  but  I  can  only  faintly  imagine  the 
scornful  indignation  with  wiiich  the  offer  of  an  American 
millionaip^  to  replace  them  ■ssith  up.=to-date  buildings  would 
be  rejected.  Despite  their  bviildings  and  their  antiquity, 
or  perhaps  because  of  themj  the  school  is  progressive  and 
keenly  awaka  to  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  such  as  his- 
tory, both  ancient  and  modern .  Their  uork  appealed  to  many 
of  the  students  present*  One  sorias  of  lectures  of  especial 
value  was  given  by  Prof.  Grant  Eobortson  upon  the  problems 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  Every  British  and  American 
officer  who  had  tin©  to  do  so  attended  these  lectures  and 
followed  the  problems  that  were  puzzling  the  Paris  states- 
Bsn  at  that  particular  tiaia.  The  men  participated  in  the 
athletic  life  of  th©  oomminity,  and  American  students 
rowed  on  college  crews,  played  on  tennis  teams,  and  even 
attempted  the  mysteries  of  cricket.  The  particular  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  the  athletic  life  at  Oxford  was  in  the 
formation  of  a  baseball  team,  Csibridge  hsui   a  team  also, 
and  altho  these  two  universities  have  been  fighting  each 
other  some  six  hundred  years  on  iha  gridiron  they  met  for 
the  first  time  this  spring  on  the  diamond.  The  British  en- 
joyed the  sport,  but  I  havo  no  doubt  that  they  will  still 
stick  to  their  conservative  game  of  cricket,  leaving  the 
wild  shouting  of  baseball  for  their  less  civilized  brothers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Britisher  is  his  slow- 
ness to  enthuse.  At  a  cricket  game  the  average  Britisher 
will  sit  quietly  on  a  bench  some  distance  from  the  scene  of 
operations  probably  with  a  pips  in  his  mouth.  For  a  half 
an  hour  he  may  say  nothing,  but  at  an  unusually  brilliant 
play  he  is  likely  to  remove  his  pipe,  turn  apologetically 
to  his  neighbor  and  say,  "Ahl  Jolly  goodi"  and  then  put 
the  pipe  back  in  his  mouth  for  another  half  an  hour  of 
quiet. 

The  thing  that  most  imprest  thom  at  the  baseball  games 
was  the  rooting  of  the  crowd,  and,  despite  the  technical 
natiare  of   baseball,  the  usual  question  asked  of  the 
American  bystander  was  an  excited,  "What  did  ha  say?'" 

The  British  were  exceptionally  generous  in  their  hospital- 
ity; almost  without  exception  their  homes  were  open  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  invitations  were  largely  accepted  there 
with  no  clique  or  donnishness  among  the  .jnericans — -they  all 
tried  to  spend  the  maximxm  amount  of  time  with  their  British 
fellow  students  and  the  families  in  and  near  Oxford, 

Tho  the  War  Department  never  said  so,  many  of  us  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  entire  scheme  was  a  very  intelli*. 
gent  bit  of  propaganda  for  better  relations  between  the  two 
countries^  smd  I  think  a  better  pi«oe  of  work  for  that  pur- 
pose could  hardly  have  been  done.  Almost  without  exception 
the  two  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  went  to  England  in  any- 
thing but  a  friendly  spirit  for  that  country,  have  come  home 
warm  admirers  of  a  really  groat  people  whom  wo  havo  failed 
to  understand,* 
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DISTEEL  WHEEL 


For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  tallow-dip 
has  been  replaced  by  the  Mazda  lamp  and  the 
hand-crank  by  the  electric  starter  on  your  motor 
car — the  irresistible  march  of  Progress — Disteel 
Wheels  around  the  world  have  been  adopted  as  the 
most  sightly,  the  most  efficient,  the  most  econom- 
ical wheel-equipment  for  high-grade  motor  cars. 

It  is  much  to  have  your  Car  made  distinctive, 
a  reflection  of  your  own  taste  and  personality. 
It  is  even  more  to  have  a  wheel  (of  steel)  so 
LIGHT,    that    it    makes    wheel-changing    and 


tire-changing  quick  and  easy;  a  wheel  that 
saves  tires  and  eliminates  the  old  crudities  of 
squeaking  and  rattling  and  loose  parts;  that 
is  easily  cleaned  and  enables  you  to  banish 
wheel-worries  in  the  greater  comfort,  safety 
and  luxury  of  modern  motoring.  1 

That  is  what  Disteel  Wheels  have  done  for  the 
discriminating  motorists  of  the  World.  The 
Disteel  Wheel  Book  will  tell  you.  the  details  of 
the  ideal  equipment  for  Quality  Motor  Cars. 
Send  for  it. 


l^txx^xt  }^rc)5jscD  ^tccl  Company 


Dftroit,  (H.  ^.  a. 


New  York  Factory  Branch: 
Roston  Factory  Branch: 
Chicago  I'actorj'  Branch: 


18.16  Broadway  at  6l.st  St. 

925  BoyL-ton  Street 

7J2  Michigan  Avenue 


Havana 


Denver 
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COAT  or  two  of  Effecto  Auto  Finishes  will  make  the 
old  barge  look  as  alluring  as  a  movie  vampire  and  as 
full  o'  pep  as  a  bull  pup !   More  truth  than  poetry  in  that. 


Listen!  The  Thomaston  Ex- 
press, of  December  6th,  1918,  a 
newspaper  inThomaston,  Conn., 
ran  this  news  item:  "Dr.  Kane 
has  purchased  a  Grant  touring 
car."  The  fact  is,  the  only  thing  the  doctor 
purchased  was  a  small  can  of  Effecto  Auto 
Black  Enamel,  which  was  applied  to  his  o/J 
Grant  car,  in  an  unheated  barn.  Why  not 
"purchase"  a  new  (?)  car  this  way  yourself? 

Effecto  Auto  Finishes  are  made  in  nine  live 
enamel  colors,  Finishing  (clear  varnish)  and 
Top  &  Seat  Dressing.  It  requires  but  a  few 
hours  of  interesting  work,  a  f^w  dollars'  worth 
of  Effecto  and  24  to  48  hours  for  drying,  to 
transform  the  old  weather-beaten  car  into  a 
real  automobile  that  you  needn't  be  ashamed 
of.     Your  friends  won't  know  the  old  boat. 

Do  not  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  substi- 
tute for  Effecto.  Effecto  Auto  Enamel  is  the 
original,  genuine,  high-luster  auto  enamel; 
easy- working,  self-leveling  and  quick-drying ; 


FINISHES 


not  a  wax,  polish  or  paint,  but  an 
fw^OT^/ finish  that  will  last  longer 
than  the  finish  on  most  new  cars. 
Top  &  Scat  Dressing  renews 
and  waterproofs  ail  kinds  of  tops, 
seats  and  upholstery.    Dries  in  fifteen  minutes. 

A  can  of  Effecto  Auto  Black  Enamel  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  if  you  keep  it  handy  in 
the  garage  for  touching  up  banged  fenders 
and  rusty  spots. 

If  you  can't  find  Effecto  Auto  Finishes  at 
local  paint,  hardware  or  accessory  stores. 
Send  us  $  1 .  70  for  a  Quart  of  Black  Enamel 

enough  for  the  average  car,   which  will    be 
sent  you  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Color  card  showing  complete  line  of  colors, 
and  names  of  local  dealers  sent  on  request. 

PRATT   &   LAMBERT-lNc. 
163  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
In  Canada  address 
109  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


AMBERT  WRfllSliE3 


KEstab 
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There   Really    is   a 
Difference   in   Almonds 

Huyler's  assorted  almonds  are  made  from  the  finest 
quality. 

Jordan  Almonds  —  whole  almonds  in  very  thin 
jackets  of  sugar  delicately  flavored. 

Burnt  Almonds — you  know  them.  Crisp,  crunchy 
nuggets  of  perfection. 

Chocolate  Covered  Almonds — the  best  of  almonds 
gei:ierously  coated  with  Huyler's  delicious  chocolate. 

All  these  favorites  in  one  box — Huyler's  assorted 
almonds. 


•l.OO  per 
pound 


KfJ  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 


Iti  Canada  -maiy  agencies ;  factorij  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Hig'her  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


h^ 


Reliable  Advice 
for  Investors 

YOUR  need  for  reliable  investment  ad- 
vice was  never  greater  than  today  when 
the  investment  situation  is  so  unstable. 

Gathering,  interpreting  and  distributing 
facts  upon  wliich  investments  may  be  made 
for  security  and  profit  is  the  function  of  this 
house.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
collecting  and  classifying  this  financial  in- 
formation. Our  success  lies  in  our  facilities 
and  experience  in  gathering  this  kind  of  facts 
and  our  ability  in  knowing  how  to  analyze 
and  interpret  them. 

The  value  of  our  counsel  which  we  offer 
you  as  an  investor  was  demonstrated  from 
J.inuary,  1918  to  July,  1919  when  the  advice 
we  gave  to  subscribers  to  Poor's  Investment 
Service  was  proved  by  subsequent  events  to 
be  97.3%  correct. 

Send  for  full  information  about  how  Poor's 
Investment  Service  can  help  you.  Ask  for 
Booklet  A-2. 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  33  Broadway  Chicago 

New  York 

Publishers  of  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads;  Moodys  Manual 
of  Industrials;  Moodys  Manual  of  Public  Utilities;  Poor's 
Daily    Digest    Service;   Poor's  Classified   Investment   Holding! 


Liberty  Bonds 

We  specialize  in  Liberty  Bonds. 

This  department  of  our  business 
is  organized  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible service. 

It  will  enable  you  to  buy  or  sell 
Liberty  Bonds  of  any  denomina- 
tion, in  any  amount,  quickly  and 
at  fair  prices. 

Send  for  booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

,Tohn  Mukr  S:  To. 

*-'  SPECIAUSTS   In  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadwaj?,  N.\^ 


Babson"^    He 


^ 


Prices 

Up  or  Down? 

Why  guess  and  take  chances  in  buy- 
ing food  products  and  raw  materials? 
The  only  basis  for  judgment  is  facta, 
figures,  vital  statistics. 

Babson's 

Reports  accurately  forecast  the  price  trend 
on  125  basic  commodities,  and  gives  spe- 
cial timely  advice  on  over  1500  others. 

Report  on  Request 

A  few  copies  of  recent  bulletins,  contain- 
ing many  valuable  suggestions,  are  avail- 
able, and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  buyers 
on  request.  , 

Merely  Write  for  Bulletin  No.  9407 

The  Babson  Statistical  Organizatioo 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

The  Largest  Organization  oflta  Character 
In  tha  World. 
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The  Difference  Between 
A  House  and  A  Home 

One  word  marks  this  difference — PRO- 
TECTION. 

The  modern  home  means  to  its  owner  not 
only  shelter,  not  only  comfort  and  beauty, 
but  also  safety  from  fire,  and  the  modern 
way  of  making  sure  of  this  safety  is  by 
building  throughout  of 

Ny\TC:C)  •  HOLLOW-TILE 

The  Natco  house  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer — thanks  to  the  enclosed  air  spaces  in  the 
tile.  It  is  damp  proof  and  vermin  proof,  solid  and 
substantial,  permanent  and  enduring,  and,  best  of 
all,  it  is  everlastingly  safe. 

Natco  walls  are  built  of  a  single  thickness  of  the 
large  hollow  tile,  whose  surfaces  are  scored  on  the 
outside  to  take  the  beautiful  stucco  finish,  and  on 
the  inside  to  hold  wall  plaster  permanently  and  well 
without  cracking. 

Natco  costs  less  than  brick  and  concrete,  and  but 
little  more  than  less  permanent  frame  construction. 

When  you  think  of  building  think  of  Natco.  Send 
to-day  for  the  interesting  32-page  book,  "Fire  Proof 
Houses."  It  shows  you  how  other  discriminating 
people  have  built  beautiful  houses  of  Natco. 

N  I 

NATIONAI-FIREPRC5)FlNG  ■  CQyVvl'ANY- 


3  Federal  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Originated  and  Introduced  by  Ij 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Bo.x  203,  Ktw  Haven,  Conn. 

fall  Planting  Advised.  Send  for 
Box -Barberry  Folder  and  General 
Nursery  Catalogue. 


Investment  Satisfaction 
"for  Years  and  Years'^ 

/^NE  of  our  older  clients  writes 
^^  us,  "my  initial  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  you  was  a  very  for- 
tunate thing,  a  source  of  profit 
and  satisfaction  to  me  for  years 
and  years." 

This  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
satisfaction  experienced  by  all 
our  clients.  May  w^e  serve  you 
in  a  similar  v/ay?  Write  for 
literature  describing  our  service, 
the  Straus  Plan,  and  the  sound 
first  mortgage  bonds  we  offer  in 
$1000  and  $500  denominations, 
netting  6%.   Ask  for 

Circular  No.  K-920 

©:h:sthaius  ^*co. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ISO  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Oatroit     Minneapolis     San  Francisco     PhiladelDbla 

St.  Louis  Milwaukee  Boston 

Indianapolis  Washington 

37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


1869-1919 

50th  anniversary— fifty  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

A  QUICK  MEAL  and  a  ready  one.  A  good  food  and  a 
steady  one.  Heinz  Oven  Baked  Beans  are  not  made 
merely  for  convenience  and  emergencies. 

They  are  made  to  serve  frequently  because  they  are  nutri- 
tive, economical  and'  most  appetizing.  The  dehcious  bai<;ed 
bean  taste  is  brought  out  by  baking  in  dry  heat,  in  real  ovens — 
the  slow,  careful,  painstaking",  Heinz  way. 

Flavored,  as  they  are,  with  the  Heinz  rich  tomato  sauce 
and  tender  strips  of  pork  you  will  find  that  the  family  is  as 
ready  for  them  as  they  are  always  ready  for  the  family. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  ivith  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  atjd  Beans  (zvithout  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  Style 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  'Tomato  Sauce  tvithout  meat  (Tegctarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Brans 

Some  of  the 

/^\  £  Vinegars 

^  Spaghetti 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Olive  Oil 

All  Hein^.  goods  sold  i?i  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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THE  ISDDERN  RUBE.-— "Say,  Cy,  I  jest  found  out  what  » 
rube  is." 

"That  so,  Hiram?  P!hat  is  it?" 

"TOiy,  it's  one  o'them  forty-one  hour,  ninety-five 
dollar  a  week  labor  guys  that  thinks  a  farmer  is  goin* 
to  sell  him  food  cheap."        "New  York  World." 

CARELESS  OF  HIH. Walter*— "Mr.  Smith's  left  his  unu-. 

brella  again.  I  do  believe  he  would  leave  his  head  if 
it  vrere  loose." 

Robinson "I  daresay  you're  right.   I  heard  him 

say  only  yesterday  he  v.-as  going  to  Switzerland  for  his 
lungs."  "Tit  Bits." 

UATRII.'OIIIAL  NEWS. The  order  forbidding  Americans  to 

fraternize  with  Germans  has  been  revoked  in  the  Rhine 
country.  And  nov/  a  soldier  in  some  cases  may  safely 
recognize  his  own  wife  if  he  meets  her  on  the  street, 

——"New  York  Telegraph. 

FIFTY-FIFTY.— Women's  part  in  the  war  has  excited  un- 
usual interest,  but  nowhere  is  it  greater  than  in  Wash- 
ington, where  thousands  of  petticoat  patriots  are  now 
working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

"And  which  are  the  best  workers,  the  plain  girls  or 
the  pretty  ones?"  asked  Senator  Penrose  of  one  of  the 
TVeasury  officials. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  was  the  answer,  "The  plain 
girls  don't  make  so  many  mistakes,  but  no  one  finds 
i,fault  when  the  pretty  ones  make  them;  so  I  guess  it's 
about  fifty-fifty."         —"Los  Angeles  Times." 

;IT  WAS.— "Are  you  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  wrathy  visitor- 

"I  am,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I'm  in  the  grocery  business.  A  wonan  called  ma  a 
|>rofiteer.  Is  that  word  actionable?" 
*-  "It  certainly  is — -if  she  can  prove  it." 

—-"Birmingham  Age  Herald." 

USED  TO  IT.— -How  is  it  that  your  friend  seems  to 
listen  with  such  good  nature  to  those  long  political 
discussioas?" 


"He  doesn't  mind  'em: 


he  was  gassed  in  France," 
—."Baltimore  American.* 


HE  LEFT  HER.— Miss  Fortyodd  awoke  in  the  middle  of  th» 
night  to  find  a  bturglar  ransacking  her  effects.  Miss 
Fortyodd  did  not  scream,  for  she  prided  herself , -among 
other  things,  upon  her  courage.  Pointing  to  the  door 
with  a  dramatic  gesture,  she  exclaimed: 

"Leave  me  at  once!" 

The  burglar  politely  retreated  a  step  and  said: 

"I  had  no  intention  of  taking  you!" 

"Detroit  Free  Press,** 

STEADY  EMPLOYERS.— Smith— "Who  are  you  working  for  now?" 
Jones— "Same  people— wife  ajid  five  children." 

- — -"The  Passing  Shon,** 

THE  OLD  ADAM.— Freddy  (who  has  eaten  his  apple) — 
"Let's  play  at  Adam  and  Eve  " 


Millie "How  do  we  do  tliat?" 


way 


Freddy- 

n 


—"You  ten^it  mo  to  eat  your  apple,  and  I  give 

"Edinburgh  Scotsnian." 


ASOTHER  SUBSTITUTE Binks— "The  undercrust  to  that 

chicken  pie  you  brought  me  was  abominably  tough." 

Waiter "There  wasn't  any  xindercrust  to  that  pie,  sir; 

it  was  served  on  a  paper  plate,  and  you've  eaten  it,"* 

-"Detroit  News." 

STRIKE  WANTED. "%  daughter  practices  five  hours  a  day," 

said  Mr.  Cumroz, 

"Surely  she  will  become  a  great  artist." 

"I  hope  sa  Anyway,  I  hope  she'll  soon  get  far  enough 

along  to  join  a  musical  union  and  strike  for  shorter 

houra."  "Washington  Star." 

SOME  DATE.— "Among  the  memorable  dates  in  history," 
wrote  a  boy,  "was  Antopy's  date  with  Cleopatra," 

—"Boston  Transcript." 

CHEERFUL  THOUGHT.— IHisfortune  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
aaiM  place— not  if  it  hits  hard  enought  the  first  time, 

•—"Richmond  Times-Despatch." 


KINDNESS  OF  AUNTIE.— Bix— "So  yoxir  friend  became  wealthy 
through  a  sudden  upward  movement  in  oil?  What  oil  stock  did 
he  buy?" 

Diz "He  didn't  buy  any.  A  rich  old  aunt  tried  to  start 

a  fire  with  a  can  of  it," 

—- "Boston  Transcript." 

SOlffiTHING  TO  WORRY  P£Om. "There  goes  Mr.  Sharp.  1  wonder 

how  he  made  all  his  money?" 

"Heaven  knows!" 

"Ah-I  that  must  be  why  he  al^-ays  looks   so  worriedl" 

_«.-"The   ftissing  Show." 

MATRIMONIAL  ANNOYANCES. "Were  you  annoyed  because  I 

sharpened  a  pencil  with  your  razor?" 

"Twice,"  replied  the  patient  husband. 

"After  I  had  given  up  trying  to  shave  I  tried  to  write 
with  the  pencil," 

- — "Washington  Star." 

RULES  IS  RULES.- — The  new  doorkeeper  at  the  local  museum 
had  evidently  learned  the  nJ.es  by  heart  before  talcing  over 
the  job. 

"Here,  sir,  you  must  leave  your  umbrella  at  the  door," 
he  said  to  a  visitor  who  was  going  straight  through  the 
turnstile, 

"But  I  haven't  an  umbrella." 

"Then  you  must  go  back  and  get  one,"  was  the  stern  reply. 
"No  one  is  allowed  to  pass  in  here  Tinless  he  leaves  his  uai- 
brella  at  the  door." 

—  "Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph," 

THOROUGHLY  CAPTURED. A  man  who  was  wanted  by  the  police 

had  been  photographed  in  six  different  positions,  and  the 
pictures  sent  to  the  chief  of  police  of  a  provincial  town 
where  it  was  thought  likely  the  fugitive  was  in  hiding. 
After  i&ie   lapse  of  a  few  days  the  following  reply  reached 
headquarters: 

"Sir:  I  duly  received  the  portraits  of  the  six  mis- 
creants whose  capture  is  desired}  I  have  arrested  five  of 
them,  and  the  sixth  is  under  observation  and  will  be  -se- 
cured shortly," 

— -"Tit-Bits," 

TRY  THIS,  BROTHERS.— TTife  (  at  breakfast)— "Could  1 
have  a  little  money  for  Bh6pping  to-day,  dear?" 

fiusband— "Certainly,  Would  you  rather  have  an  old 
five  ot   a  new  one?" 

Wife "a  new  one,  of  course," 

Eusbajad— "Here's  the  one— and  I'm  four  dollars  to 
the  eood!"  ——"Stray  Shots," 

IGNORANCE  WAS  BLISS. He:  "Once  and  for  all,  I  demand  to 

know  who  is  the  master  in  this  house?" 

She— "You  will  be  happier  if  you  don't  find  out," 

——"London  Blighty," 

THE  TOPIC  OF  THE  DAY.— First  Maid  (bragging  about  a  party 
given  the  day  before  by  her  mistress)  — "And  they  all  came 
in  limousines  and  had  on  the  grandest  clothes  and  wore  the 
biggest  diamonds." 

Neighbors'  Maid— "And  what  did  they  talk  about?" 

First  Maid — "Us."  ——"Life."  I 

EVERY  CLOUD,  Etc.— The  Bride— "Oh,  Bridget,  you're  always  ' 
breaking  something!" 

The  Bridegroom^— "Why  don't  you  give  her  some  of  our 
cut-glass  wedding  presents  to  wash?"         ——"Life."  1 

INSULT  iniTHOUT  WORDS. "I  understand  the  returned  soldier 

Harold  met  insulted  him.  What  did  the  s  oldier  say  to  him?" 

"Nothing.  He  merely  put  on  his  gas  mask  when  Harold 
began  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  improvements  he  had  made  in 
his  boss's  methods."  —-"Baltimore  American." 

OUT  OF  DATE. "Haw!  Haw!  Haw!" 

"What  are  you  laughing  about,  Hiram."  .i 

"One  of  them  confidence  fellers  wuz  in  here  jea  no»  ftn' 
wanted  to  sell  me  a  gold  brick,  the  fust  one  I've  seen 
since  Hector  wuz  a  pup." 

"You  got  rid  of  him  in  a  hurry,  eh?" 

"Yep.  I  told  him  I'd  jes  mortgaged  th'  old  home  place 
an'  put  th'  money  in  oil  stock.  He  groaned,  'I'm  twenty 
years  behind  th'  times,'  an*  drug  himself  out." 

——"Birmingham  Age  Herald," 
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A  Money  Saver 

For  All  Departments 


The  Addreeaograph  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlenen: 

The  Addressograph  is  an  Indlepanaabla  adjunct  to  ovr 
factory  office  equipment.   In  addition  to  handling  our 
paTToll  work,  which  inoludea  payroll  sheets,  oloek 
cards,  pay  checks,  and  special  lists,  it  prints  all  of 
our  planning  departnent  shop  forms  -  and  incidentally 
eaTSB  us  a  good  many  hundred  dollars  every  year 

The  value  of  having  standard  production  and  cost  infor- 
mation set  up  on  indestructihle  metal  plates.  Instantly 
available  for  use  without  further  checlclng,  cannot  he 
overestimated.   As  a  means  of  preparing  in  advance  the 
various  shop  tickets  required  by  a  modem  planning  syB" 
tern  the  machine  is  invaluable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  AULXUAD  &  TAYIOR  HACB'Y  CO. 

Boutine  Engineer 
AASobeon-HO 


yHOUSANDS  of  firms  use 
•*■  The  Addressograph  tor  pay- 
roll work,  shop  records,  book- 
keeping, check-writing.  It  w^orks 
on  all  forms  for  all  departments. 

Information  on  plates  can  be 
printed  in  whole  or  part  as  needed. 
Changes  made  without  destroying  plates. 
Listing   or    hlling-in    accurately   spaced. 

The  selector  attachment  picks  out 
any  classification  from  a  centralized  list 
— simplifies    indexing — 'prevents    errors 

Ribbon  Print — looks  like  type- 
writing— but  15  times  faster.  Try  a  Hand 
Addressograph  on  your  work.  Phone 
local  office  or  write  for  Free  Trial. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELDHNASIES. 

Oototer  2  —  The  French  Cheaa'bor  of  Deputies  ratifies  the 

Gerran  Peace  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  372  to  53.  Seventy- 
three  Deputies  abstain  from  voting. 

Octoter  7  —  King  Victor  Enmanuel  of  Italy  ratifies  the 

German  and  Austrian  treaties  by  royal  decree. 
The  Supreme  Allied  Council  in  Paris  decides  to  create  a  sub- 

cosT-ittee  on  reparations  to  take  up  the  question  of 

the  provisioning  of  Austria. 

CENTRAL  POTTERS. 

October  5  —  The  Genaan  Government,  says  Berlin,  issues  an 
order  suppressing  all  public  meetings  of  strikers  in 
order  to  block  any  designs  of  the  radicals  to  carry 
out  their  revolutionary  plans. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA. 

October  1  —  A  dispatch  from  Helsingfors  says  the  Bolshevik 
lines  at  Buleta  have  been  broken  by  the  troops  of  the 
Finnish  general  Balakovitch.  Entire  divisions  of  the 
Bolsheviks  are  declared  to  have  surrendered. 

October  2  A  Helsingfors  dispatch  says  that  the  northwest- 
ern Russian  Army  is  engaged  in  a  general  offensive 
movement  near  the  Eathonian  frontier  southwest  of 
Petrograd,  and  has  capttared  eleven  villages  from  the 
Bolsheviki. 


October  6  —  A  vireless  dispatch  from  the  Cossack  anti-Bol- 
,,■■  shevik  commander,  received  in  Copenhagen,  says  that 

,;>"    General  Denikine's  troops  are  within  30  miles  of  Orel 
on  the  road  to  Moscow  and  the  Bolsheviki  who  have  been 
opposing  him  are  surrendering  in  great  numbers.  Orel 
is  aji  important  railroad  and  commercial  center  of 
about  seventy  thousand,  200  miles  south  of  Moscow, 

October  7  —  The  State  Department  at  Washington  is  advised 

in  a  dispatch  from  Swedish  sources  that  the  Bolsheviki 
executed  200  persons,  following  the  surrender  of 
Grasnia-Gorka.  The  wholesale  executions  are  said  to 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Bolshevik  Extraordinary  Com- 
mittee at  Moscow. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  NEi73. 

October  2  ~  A  dispatch  from  Rome  says  that  the  Italian 
steamship  Epiro,  with  200  Italian  troops  and  some 
American  officers  on  board,  was  fired  upon  by  Jugo- 
slav regular  troops  in- the  channel  between  Rondoni 
Island  and  the  Arza  promontory. 

October  3  —  The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Guatemala 
ratifies  the  treaty  %ri.th  Germany,  according  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. 

October  5  —  The  strike  of  600,000  railway  employees  in 

Great  Britain  comes  to  an  end  and  all  employees  re- 
tvxn  to  work.  This  result  was  brought  about  by  con- 
ferences between  Premier  Lloyd-George  and  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  workers  by  which  a  compromise  was 
effected. 

The  Txirkish  cabinet,  headed  by  Gamad  Ferid  Pacha,  Grand 

Vizier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  resigns,  says 
a  report  from  Constantinople. 

Paul  S»  Reinsoh,  former  United  States  Minister  to  China,  ie 
appointed  Counselor  to  the  Chinese  Government,  it  is 
reported  from  Peking. 

October  6  —  Rome  reports  that  the  United  States  ships  at 
Spalato  have  been  withdrawn,  and  American  food  sup- 
plies are  being  removed  from  the  city. 

A  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Turkey,  according  to  reports  from 
Paris,  headed  by  Ali  Riza  Pacha,  as  Grand  Vizier 

Cotober  7  —  Hostilities  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Governments  of  China  have  been  resumed,  gays  an  Amoy 
report. 

National  prohibition  has  been  adopted  in  Uorway  by  a  ^endral 


plebiscite,  according  to  Chriatiania  advices.  The 
measure  applies  Only  to  whiskey,  brandy,  and  other 
strong  liquors.  Champagne  and  all  other  wines  and 
beers  are  not  affected. 

DOMESTIC 

October  1  ~  Senate  and  House  conferrees  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  prohibition  enforcement  bill  after  a  three 
weeks'  deadlock.  This  bill,  vrtiich  establishes  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  alcoholic  content 
of  beverages,  was  returned  from  conference  without 
fundamental  changes.  The  Senate  appropriation  of 
13,500,000  for  expenses  in  enforcing  the  bill  wbs  cut 
down  to  $2,000,000  by  the  conferrees. 

A  race  riot  breaks  cut  at  Elaine,  Arkansas,  in  which  two 

white  men'  and  seven  negroes  are  killed.  The  situation 
is  reported  as  critical  and  500  United  States  soldiers 
have  been  rushed  to  the  scene  from  Camp  Pike. 

October  2  —  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  land 
in  New  York  for  their  American  visit. 

Thirty-five  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Peace  Treaty 
are  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  heavy  majorities. 

Race  rioting  continues  in  Elaine,  Arkansas.  Governor  C.  H. 
Brough  is  fired  on  and  narrowly  escapes  death  while 
out  with  troops  searching  the  cane  bralces  for  negroes. 

By  a  vote  of  8  to  6,  the  Senate  Coiraiittee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  amends  the  Cimnnins  Bill  for  the  return  of 
the  railroads,  by  inserting  a  provision  for  a  fixed 
minimum  financial  return  to  the  roads  when  they  revert 
to  private  operators. 

October  4  ~  Rioting  in  connection  with  the  steel  strike 
takes  place  in  Gary,  Indiana.  A  pitched  battle  is 
fought  in  the  streets,  when  thousands  of  steel  strik- 
ers and  sytipathizers  incited  by  agitators  attack  the 
Jsolice,  deputy  sheriffs  and  city  firemen  with  bricks 
and  stones.  Eleven  companies  of  state  militia  have 
been  called  out  by  Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  to  quell 
the  disorders. 

Administration  leaders  in  the  Peace  Treaty  fight  have  decid- 
ed that  as  a  "last  ditch"  defense  they  will  require 
that  the  reservations  adopted  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Allies  and  approved  by  them  before  American  rat- 
ification of  the  Treaty  becomes  effective. 

October  5  —  The  steel  mills  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  of  the  strike  make  an  announcement  containing 
the  positive  statement  that  the  Homestead  Vforks  are 
running  80J^  full.  The  statement  refers  to  the  Clair- 
ton  mills  which  were  virtually  silenced  in  the  first 
days  of  the  strike,  and,  tal:en  at  its  face  value,  it 
is  said  to  indicate  rout  of  the  strikers  there. 

October  6  —  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  Commander  of  tba 
Central  Department  of  the  United  States  Amy,  takes 
charge  of  the  Indiana  cities  of  Gary,  Indiana  Harbor 
and  East  Chicago,  with  1,000  overseas  veterans,  and 
martial  law  is  declarecl  in  these  centers. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  called  by  President 

Wilson  convenes  in  Washington,  and  is  opened  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Wilson  as  temporary  chairman. 

administration  Senators  serve  xmofficial  notice  on  the  Re- 
publicans that  if  amendments  or  reservations  which 
they  do  not  approve  are  attached  to  the  Peace  Treaty 
the  Democrats  will  xmite  to  defeat  ratification. 

October  7  —  About  18,000  out  of  the  35,000  marine  v/orkers 
of  the  port  of  Hew  York  go  out  on  strike,  demanding 
a  dollar  an  hour,  double  pay  for  overtime  and  a  re- 
cess period  in  the  afternoon  for  "refreshments." 

Tiholesale  seizure  of  firearms,  radical  literature  and  red 
flags  in  the  hoiaes  of  Gary  steel  strikers  is  ordered 
by  the  military  authorities  Tjho  are  now  in  charge  of 
the  situation  at  Gary.  The  city  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  armed  camp  with  machine  guns  and  field 
artillery  placed  at  various  points  in  the  streets. 

Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  introduces  a  general  "anti-dumping" 
bill,  intended  to  protect  American  industries  from 
the  unloading  of  foreign  products  in  American  mar- 
kets, pending  the  passage  of  new  protective  tariff 
legislation. 

Henry  Ilills  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  since  1869, 
dies  at  his  home  in  New  York  City  at  the  ago  of  82. 

A  transcontinental  air  race  of  50  fliers  starts  from  Roo8e~ 
velt  Field  at  Mineola,  Hew  York,  A  number  of  con- 
testants from  the  Pacific  coast  also  start  from  San 
Jrancieco  bound  for  New  York. 
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TRACTOR  TYPE 


/ 


"AC  Tractor"  Porce- 
lain •Bushing  Assem- 
bly. 

The  porcelain  Is 
welded  right  in  the 
bushing-,  insuring  a 
gas-tight  union  at  all 
times.  Note  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  porcelain. 
These  knife  edges  at- 
tain great  heat  which 
burns  off  carbon  as 
fast  as  it  forms.  This 
is  the  famous  AC  Car- 
bon Proof  construc- 
tion. 


Copper-asbestos 
Gasket 

This  Is  seated  In  the 
shell  at  the  base  of  the 
bushing,  is  an  addeil 
precaution  against 
gas  leakage. 


"AC  Tractor"  Shell 

This  shell  and  the  por- 
celain are  ground  con- 
centric. Therefore  the 
middle  electrode  al- 
ways comes  directly 
in  the  center  when  the 
plug  is  assembled. The 
porcelain-bushing  as- 
sembly is  screwed  Into 
this  shell.  No  matter 
how  tightly  the  fit  is 
made,  the  strain  al- 
ways comes  on  the 
metal,  never  on  the 
porcelain 


The    Standard   Spark 


T^luj^    of    rht    IV or/ J 


It   Solves   the    Three 
Big  Tractor  Problems 

The  new,  two-piece  AC  Tractor  Plug  is  ready.  It 
incorporates  two  exclusive  AC  features  which  rec- 
ommend it  for  general  tractor  use  and  particularly 
for  engines  that  burn  kerosene. 

Tractor  users  everywhere  will  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  these  features  which  overcome  the  three 
common  disadvantages. 


\ 


I — Because  tractorsare  frequent- 
ly left  exposed  to  the  weather  or 
because  kerosene  is  used  in  the 
engines,  spark  plugs  tend  to 
foul  quickly. 

The  AC  Tractor  Plug  will  not 
foul  readily  because  it  has  the 
famous  AC  Carbon  Proof  Porce- 
lain with  the  knife  edges  that 
attain  terrific  heat  which  burns 
off  carbon  as  it  is  formed. 

2 — After  the  average  plugistaken 
apart  for  cleaning  there  is  danger 
lest  a  gas-tight  joint  may  not  be 
secured  in  reassembling.  A  leaky 
joint  means  a  quickly  ruined 
porcelain. 

The  AC  Tractor  Plug  with  its 
welded  porcelain  assembly  is 
always  gas-tight.  Furthermore 
the  bushing  is  ground  concentric 
with  the  lower  shell  so  that  the 


middle  electrode  always  come.s 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  shell 

3 — In  the  two-piece  type  of  trac- 
tor plug  where  tightening  strain  is 
directed  to  the  porcelain  itself, 
cracking  or  breakage  may  result. 

The  AC  Tractor"  design  puts 
all  tightening  stress  on  metal 
parts  where  it  belongs.  No 
strain  whatever  is  transmitted  to 
the  porcelain. 

This  AC  Tractor  Plug  is  no  ex- 
periment. It  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  proved  in  every  type 
of  gasoline  and  kerosene  burn- 
ing engine. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
these  plugs  now.  Equip  your 
tractor  with  them  and  see  how 
they  put  an  end  to  your  spark 
t)lug  troubles. 


Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  zlhtichigan 

O.S   fat    Nu    \.vi&.rn.  Aiiril  13.  1915,  U.  8.  Pat.  No.  1,216.139.  Fab.  13.  1917.  Otbar  P*t«iU  Pcodla* 


THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 


THE  surest  clue  to  motoring  satis- 
faction is  an  owner's  enthusiasm. 
The  owner  of  the  average  car  displays 
it  occasionally  —  whenever  he  happens 
to  get  a  few  more  miles  from  his  tires 
than  the  maker  guarantees,  or  a  little 
more  distance  than  usual  from  his  gaso- 
line, or  when  he  covers  more  ground 
in  a  day's  driving  than  he  thought  he 
could. 

Franklin  Sedan  owners  are  always 
enthusiastic  motorists,  because  they 
continually  get  and  often  exceed: 

20  miles  to  tlie  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

But  their  records  of  economy  are  not 
the  only  things  they  are  enthusiastic 
about.  What  counts  as  much  with 
Franklin  Sedan  owners  is  their  ability 
to  out-tour  the  average  touring  car  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  riding  comfort, 
ease  of  control  and  safety  in  handling, 
wliich  leaves  them  unfatigued  at  the 
end  of  a  full  day's  run.  i\lso — freedom 
from  punctures,  blowouts  and  other  tire 
accidents. 


All  of  this  is  the  result  of  Frankhn 
Light  Weight  and  Flexible  Construc- 
tion, the  same  principles  that  give 
Franklin  economy. 

Also,  Franklin  owners  tell  you  that 
they  would  never  give  up  the  benefits 
of  Direct  Air  Cooling  (no  water  to 
boil  or  freeze)  —that  they  will  never 
go  back  to  the  draining  of  radiators, 
the  using  of  anti-freeze  mixtures  in 
winter,  or  the  watching  of  thermometers 
in  summer. 

And  they  know  from  experience 
that  the  Wide  Observation  Windows, 
giving  unobstructed  outlook,  the  two 
Wide  Doors,  increasing  riding  view 
and  making  access  easy,  and  the  Slanting 
V-shaped  Windshield,  giving  broadest 
driving  vision,  combine  to  make  the 
Franklin  Sedan  structurally  the  most 
practical  enclosed  car. 

Realization  of  tlie  satisfaction  created 
by  Franklin  principles  is  the  reason 
why  Franklin  Sedan  sales  are  increasing 
faster  than  those  of  any  other  fine  car. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,    SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PROMINENT  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  fVRITES: 

"During  14,970  miles  I  have  never  had  a  single  puncture,  blowout  or 
engine  trouble  of  any  kind  stop  me  for  ten  seconds  on  the  highway,  and  I 
have  not  loafed  either.  Have  toured  Maine,  the  White  Mountains  and 
upon  other  occasions  the  car  has  travelled  some  very  rough  roads." 
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How  a  small  business  became  the 

largest  of  its  kind 


A  true  story  especially  valuable  to  any  man 
who  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  in  business  for  himself 


SOME  years  ago,  in  the 
corridor  of  a  down-town 
office  building  in  New 
York,  a  very  little  business  was 
started. 

One  might  suj)p()se  that  it 
would  always  have  remained  a 
little  business;  for  it  dealt  in  a 
very  small  commodity- -theatre 
tickets. 

Today  that  business,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  down- town  (quar- 
ters, has  a  large  establishment 
on  Broadw^ay  near  Forty-third 
Street;  and  has  its  branches  in 
a  half  dozen  New  York  hotels. 
Its  annual  turnover  runs  into 
the  millions.  "McBride's"  has 
become  a  national  institution 
patronized  by  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  land. 

The  average  man  could 
double  his  success 

WHAT  was  it  that  hap- 
pened to  the  "nice  little 
business"  to  cause  it  to  become 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  ? 

John  McBride,  one  of  the 
three  men  who  have  made  it, 
answers  that  question  this  way: 

"My  father's  sound  jud^nu'iii,  coni- 
Ijincd  with  my  brotlu'r's  work  and  my 
own,  would  have  made  us  succi'ssful 
under  ahiiosi  an\    rirnnns'ances. 

"But  tlie  AleNander  Hamihon  Insti- 
tute's Modern  Business  Course  and  Sir- 
vice  came  to  us  just  at  the  right  time. 
It  tauglit  us  lo  ihink  in  large  terms; 
it  gave  us  increased  sell -confidence.  We 
were  no  longer  s;itisfied  to  ha\'e  a  nice 
little  business,  wc!  di'termined  lo  lia\e 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  ilie 
world." 

Only  successful  men  and 
women  deal  with  the  McBrides. 

They  are  people  who  are 
glad  to  pay  50  cents  additional 
on  each  theatre  ticket  for  the 
sake  of  service  and  conve- 
nience. The  leaders  of  finance 
and  industry  thruout  the  coun- 
try are  their  customers. 


"I  ha\e  studied  these  successful  men," 
Mr.  McBride  says,  "and  the  quality  they 
have,  which  other  men  lack,  is  simj^ly 
ihi.s — compk'te  faiili  in  ihemseKes.  That 
faitli  is  founded  on  the  knowledge  that 
I  hey  are  masters  of  business;  that  they 
can  d.al  with  any  crisis  when  it  arises 
and  can  reach  out  aii<l  grasp  any  oppor- 
tunity  when   it   occurs. 

"I  believe  the  aver.ige  matt  could 
double  his  failh  in  himself  in  a  few 
months  if  he  would  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  fundamentals  ot  l)usiness 
thru  such  a  training  as  the  .\le\atider 
Hamilton    lu'^titiite   oi\^(-s." 


No  business  is  diffo-ent 


Y 


OU  sa}^  that  the  McBride 
business     is     "different." 


Mr.  McBride-does  not  think 
so. 

He  found  that  he  needed  to 
know  credits,  and  merchandis- 
ing, office  management,  corpo- 
ration hnance,  and  investment, 
salesmanship  and  advertising 

the  very  same  business  fun- 
damentals that  api)ly  in  every 
office  and  factory  in  the  land. 

Fundamentally  his  business 
is  no  different  than  that  of  any 
other  business.  That  is  why  he 
has  profited  by  this  Course  and 
Service  just  as  many  men  have 
in  every  line  of  business. 

Will  you  be  content  with 
small  success? 

^^()DAY  you  may  decide  for 
-  yourself  whether  you  will 
be  content  with  merely  an  av- 
erage success;  or  whether  you 
will  avail  yourself  of  a  training 
that  fits  men  for  e.xecutive  po- 
sitions in  big  business,  and  for 
making  the  most  of  their  oj)por- 
tunities  in  a  business  ol  their 
own. 


John   Ml  Bride  of  McBriile's,  Inc.,  Neii!   York 
Cily.  the  /ari>est  company  of  its  kind  in  the  -anrltl 


Hilt  thi.s  IS  a  fact  worth  remember- 
ing. Every  man  pays  for  a  busine.s.s 
traininji  whether  he  receives  its  bene- 
fits or  not.  He  pays  in  the  difFereni  c 
between  small  success  and  large;  in 
opportunities  that  pass  him  by  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  knowledge  and 
self-tfonfidence  to  reach  out  and  grasp 
them. 

All  men  pay;  a  few  benefit. 

\  oil    have    the   opportunity   to    be 
one  of  the  few. 

Send  for 
'* Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

THE  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute's Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service,  which  helped  John 
McBride  to  increase  his  success,  is 
open  tt)  you  also. 

For  men  who  really  care  about 
their  future  the  Institute  publishes 
a  11 6- page  book  entitled  "Forgins: 
Ahead  in  Business."  Would  you  to- 
day like  to  begin  to  acquire  that 
training  which  gives  a  man  confidenci 
to  seize  his  opportunity  when  it 
comes  .^ 

Then  for  you  there  is  a  copy  of  this 
book — free.    Send  for  your  copy  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

228  Asfor   Place,    New  York  City 

S  ml    lilt      'I'liruiiiK   .Miead   in   Business" 
I  RKK. 

\,.ln>  

I'rint  here 

Huyiiii  >s 

A.Mn-s 

Hiijiiiiss 

I'osif  ion 
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I         The  ::tdfTtpod  price  is  never  changed,  thts  protects 

'  the  wedrers   pighinEt   unreasonable  profits  and  has 

-itived  them  miliiotis  of  dollars  on  their  footwear 
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EQUIPPED   FAc-r"=.^l-L    ■^ 

brocktonmSbvt"; 

HIGHEST  PAID  SKILLED 
SHOEMAKERS  IN  THE 
WORLD 


'THE   SHOE    THAT   HOLDS:   ITS 
$5.00    |g.00   $7:00     $g.00    $Q.OO  ^  $JQ.OO 

You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  106  W.  L.  Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000 
shoe  dealers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be 
produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.L.  Dougleis  shoes  are  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  w^earer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  By  this  method  of  marketing  our 
shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the  wearer  shoes  at 
the  low^est  possible  cost. 

W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in 
this  country.  They  are  the  leaders  everywhere. 
W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsed  by  the 
leaders  of  America's  fashion  centers;  they 
combine  quality,  style  and  comfort  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men.  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the 
price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS 

SHOES 

Best  in  the  World 

$4.00$1.SO$3.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


IfW.L.Dou^Ias  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
ilirt'ct  from  factory 
by  mail.  Parcel  Post 
charjies  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog-  sliowinfJT  how 
to  order  by  mail. 


Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
161  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Meet  Mr.  Stanley 
Worker  in  your 
hardware  store. 
You  will  find  him 
in  the  window  or 
on  the  counter. 


Stanu 


SXORM  SASH 
HARDWARE 


Storm  Sashes  help  to  keep  out  the  cold 
and  to  reduce  your  coal  bills.  Equipped 
with  Stanley  Storm  Sash  Hangers  and 
Fasteners  your  sashes  close  snugly,  open 
easily  and  can  be  conveniently  put  up 
and  taken  down. 

Stanley  hangers  are  strong  and  easily  applied- 
The  angle  on  the  hook  and  eye  guides  the  eye  up 
and  over  the  hook.  They  can  be  hung  quickly  by 
anyone  standing  inside 
your  house.  And  wht-  i 
summer  comes  full  length 
screens  may  be  fitted  on 
the  same  hooks  you  use 
for  the  storm  sashes. 

Stanley  fasteners  hold 
your  sashes  open  firmly  lor 
cleaning  and  ventilating, 
lock  them  securely  and  are 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

Ask  your  architect  or 
contractor.  Their  expe- 
rience proves  the  superior 
qualities  of  Stanley  Storm 
Sash  Hard«rare.  Sold  by 
the    leading' hardwar 


stores 


everyw 
Write 


here. 

our    booklet 
L.  D.  111.     It  tells  you  a 
about  Stanley  Storm  Sas 
Hardware. 


THE  Stanley  Works 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


NE-W  YORK 


CHtC.-VCO 
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What  Kind  of  ROADS 
Do  Your  Taxes  Buy? 

(You,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  are  the  one  -who  cares  most.) 

Nothing,  should  (or  will)  interest  g,ood  Americans 
from  now  on  more  than  ^ood  roads.  "GOOD  roads 
are  the  ^au^e  of  civilization."  We  must  have 
them,   everywhere.    They  pay.     Good  roads  pay. 

YOUR  money  pays  for  the  roads.  It's  real  money. 
Do  you  g,et  real  roads?      What  about  repairs? 

Just  suppose,  instead  of  having  this  money  pain- 
lessly taken  from  you  as  a  "bond  issue,"  or  by  state 
or  other  g,eneral  taxes,  an  officer  came  around  every 
month  and  demanded  your  share  of  the  road  and 
street  money,  as  such,  on  the  spot?  Suppose  he  had 
to  keep  on  coming  every  month  for  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  after  the  pavement  was  worn  out 
and  ^one?  Suppose  he  had  to  double  the  first-cost 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  because  the 
road  "was  breaking  up  and  the  repair  costs  w^ere 
so  heavy? 

Is  It  Possible 

*tliat  YOU  are  g,oin^  to  pay  no  attention  to  this  vital  matter  of 
Amei'ican  roads  just  because  your  money  to  build  them  with 
is  absorbed  from  you  "indirectly"  ?     Hardly  ! 

For  your  own  and  your  community's  sake,  please  write  for 
:^.the  book:   "Brick,  the  'Taxpayer's  Value'  Pavement  for  Roads 
"■    and  Streets."    Then  insist  that  BRICK  be  at  least  fairly  con- 
sidered for  any  pavement  you  will  have  a  dollar  in,  or  ever 
expect  to  turn  a  wheel  on.  Write  us  a  letter.  It'll  be  worth  while. 

National  PAVING  BRICK  Manufacturers  Assn. 
803  Engineers  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TAXPAYEFtS"  VALUE 

BR-ICK.  FLOADS 


Guaranty    of 
Paving  Brick 

The  members  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion guarantee  their 
product  against  defects 
in  material  and  manufac- 
ture. Each  brick  in  street 
or  highway  surface  gives 
assurance  of  long  and 
worthy  service  because 
each  brick  is  a  guaran- 
teed service  unit,  com- 
plete and  finished  before 
it  is  laid. 


This  is  the  RO.\SOl<.E  liRICK 
ROAD,  Kinnuf.  No  repairs  in  Jive 
years  of  Stone  a.uarry  traffic. 
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Serving  the  Nation's  Industries 

Wire  hoists  and  lowers  the  gun-platform  into  position  on  the 
dreadnought.  It  hauls  timber  of  staggering  proportions  from  the 
woods.  In  factories,  it  conveys  goods  of  all  kinds.  In  offices  and 
warehouses,  it  operates  elevators.  Without  wire,  modern  industry 
would  be  set  back  a  century. 

On  land  and  sea,  in  business  and  home,  wire  has  become  prac- 
tically indispensable.  Ships  need  wire  rope  for  hawsers,  rigging 
and  tackle.  '■  The  farmer  requires  wire  fences  and  poultry  netting. 
Workshops^^need  wire  safety  guards  for  machinery,  wire  window 
screens,  gates,  partitions  and  rustproof  chain  link  fence. 

All  these  varying  needs,  besides  many  others,  are  supplied  by 
the  Excelsior  products  of  Clinton-Wright  Wire  Company.  This 
comprehensive  line  is  the  result  of  more  than  half  a  century  of 
experience  in  the  wire  industry.  Its  standard  of  highest  quality 
has  earned  the  confidence  and  recognition  of  wire  users  all  over 
the  country. 

Clinton-Wright  Wire  Company  subjects  every  item  of  its  large 
output  to  rigid  inspection  and  test.  Quality  production  is  its  aim 
and,  by  general  consent,  its  achievement.  Excelsior  products,  for 
this  reason,  are  famed  for  their  invariable  value  and  assured 
reliability. 

Whenever  you  require  wire  or  wire  products  of  iron,  copper, 
steel,  brass  and  bronze,  select  Excelsior  products.  Your  dealer 
should  be  able  to  supply  quickly  just  what  you  want.  Branch 
warehouses  of  Clinton-Wright  Wire  Company  are  located  in  the 
principal  cities.     Dealers:  Write  for  catalog. 

CLBNTON-WRBGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 

Successors  lo  Clinton  Wiro  Cloth  Co.,  Wright  Wire  Co.,  Morgan  Spring  Co.  and  National  Mfg.  COa 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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What  does  this  Tag  mean  to  YOU  ? 


You  know  that  mechanical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which    carry    "The    Fairbanks     Company 
O.K."  are  high  in  quahty  and  riy;ht  in  price. 

Because — 

The  Fairbanks  Company  serves  the  entire  in- 
dustrial field  with  the  hijihest  jiiades  of  me- 
chanical equipment  and  supplies.  On  this  service 
lias  been  built  their  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.        Each    year    has    seen    a    steady    increase 


in    the    lines    handled  and    the    satisfaction  of    their 
customers. 

The  Fairbanks  Company  O.K."  guarantees 
every  article  sold  by  the  Company.  This  iruarantcc 
means  that  P'airbanks  merchandise  is  always  a  stand- 
ard in  quality  and  long  reliable  service  can  be 
expected. 

One    of    our    22    Branch   Houses  is  located  near 
you.      Write  or  phone  to  have  a  salesman  call. 


MILL,  MINE  AND  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

Put  your  coiifid'ence  in  mir  lint'  of  mill,  mine  and 
railway  supjilies  and  your  shop  will  he  satisfied.  Every 
drill — every  bolt — evervtliinjj:  in  siipi)lies  is  guaranteed 
by  "The  Fairbanks  Company  O.K." 


TRUCKS  AND  WHEELBARROWS 

Complete  line  of  all  sizes  and  types  in  stock  ready 
for  delivery.  Also  drag'  scrapers.  '"The  Fairbanks 
Company  O.K."  assures  you  of  quality. 


MACHINE  TOOLS 

Turret  and  engine  lathes,  screw  machine;,  drill 
presses,  millers,  planers,  shapers.  [grinders,  hack  saws 
and'niany  other  tools — all  leaders  in  their  lines.  E-very- 
one  sold  under  "The  Fairlj.uiks  (Company  O.K." 


SCALES 

I'Vvirbanks  .Scales   are  f.imons  all  over  the  world  in 


I'iVn'hanks  .~->cales   are  l.imons  all  over  the  world  in  &. 

every  industry.    Every  Fairbanks  Scale  is  backed  by  iG 

"The  Fairbanks   Company   O.K."     Nothiuij  more  is  /g 

necessary  to  assure  you  that  they  are  the  best.  ^^ 


VALVES 

Valves  for  all  needs.  In  stock — iron  and  bronze 
body  valves  in  angles,  globes,  gates  and  checks.  Also 
the  well-known  Spher-O  blow-off  valves  and  asbestos 
packed  cocks.  .\11  come  with  "The  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany O.K." 

POWER  TRANSMISSION  ;'" 

For  new  factories  or  re]ilacements.  Ev«f^-thiti'j«  in 
power  transmission  ecjuipment,  Uig  Vohtnie  buying 
ensures  fair  prices.  Qualit\*and  ser\  ice  are  guaranteed 
by  "The  F'airbanks  Company  O.K." 


ENGINES  AND  PUMPS 

^Every  gasoline,  kerosene  anc^  heavy  oil  engine  and 
outfit  comes  with  '"The  Fairbanks  Company  0;K." 
it  is  your  guarantee— and  oiiis.  It  assures  you  of  fair 
jirice  and  long  reliable  service. 


AUTOMOBILE  AND  SERVICE  STATION 
EQU..PMENT 

Labor-saving  machiues  and  tools  for/'-i^pairinj 
Fortl  Cars  and  Fordson  Tractors.  All  sold  under  our 
guarantc-c — "The  F'airbanks  Company  O.K." 


THE  FAIRBANKS  CO.MPANY,  jUmimstnithc  Offices:  NEW^  YORK 

Branch     Alhany  Birmingliuiu      Bridgeport  Chicigo      IlarrtorJ      New  Orleans      ]',;it(irspn  .  Pittsburgh       Rotluster  St.  Lo\iis.  .Utica, 

Housa:     Baltimore      Boston  Buffalo  Detroit        Newark       New  \  ork     '  " J^fliiiarfSlpliia      Providence      Scranton  Svratuse      Washington 

Havan.\,  Cub.^        London,  Engl.^nd  Bikmingh.a.m,  Engl.^nd        GL.'tSGow,  Scotl.^nd        1'.\ris,  Th.^nce 


Ihi 

FAIRBANKS 

Company 

Ml!. I.,     MINK     &     KAILWAY     .SUl'IM.IKS     a     .St;\LKS     »      V.VLVK.S      *      I'OWI.R      r '<  V  NS  M  I.SS  ION 

MACHINK    TOOL.S,     TRCICK.S     «c     VVHKKLB  AKROW.S,     K\(;INK.S     «c     I'UMP.S,     AUIOMOH  II.K     AND     .SKRVUIF,     .STA  PION     I'Ol   IPMKNT 
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The  500,000  motor 
trucks  in  America 
have  a  yearly  per- 
formance record  of 
fifteen  billion  ton- 
miles. 


Railroads  adopt 
motor  trucks  to  ex- 
tend terminal  facih 
ities. 


Twice  the  motor 
truck  averted  inter- 
national catastro- 
phe. 


For  emergency 
transportation  the 
motor  truck  is  in- 
dispensable. 


50  per  cent  of  our 
perishable  food 
stuffs  are  spoiled — 
the  motor  truck  will 
correct  this  con- 
dition , 


The  motor  truck  is 
vital  to  business 
progress. 


FIFTEEN  BILLION  TON-MILES  a  year  is  the  performance  record 
established  by  the  500,000  motor  trucks  in  use  in  America  today. 
The  motor  truck  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  world's  exist- 
ence. The  importance  of  its  development  ranks  with  that  of  the  locomotive, 
the  steamship,  the  trolley  car,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  On  it 
depends  the  ftfrther  increase  of  business  that  hds  reached  the  profitable 
limits  of  its  expansion.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway    and    Light    Company,    which    issued    the   following    statement: 

**Using  motor  trucks,  we  have  extended  our  ^nterurban  fast  ex- 
press service  beyond  Watertown  to  Johnson's  Creek,  Jefferson 
and  Ft.  Atkinson,  three  of  Wisconsin's  richest  food-producing 
communities." 

Twice  in  the  past  five  years  the  motor  truck  has  averted  world-wide  calamity. 

First— Through  the  part  played  by  motor  transportation  the  world  war 
was  determined  in  favor  of  the  allied  nations. 

Second — When,  due  to  insufficient  equipment  and  terminal  facilities,  our 
railways  failed  to  function  adequately,  the  motor  truck  again  prevented 
national  and  international  catastrophe.    In  emergencies  it  is  indispensable. 

Because  of  railway  congestion,  the  Service  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany  experienced  a  delay  in  securing  axles  that  threatened  a 
serious  curtailment  of  production.  Motor  Truck  Trains  solved 
the  problem  by  making  regular  runs  from  Detroit  to  the 
factory  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  carrying  axles,  in  one-fifth  the  time 
formerly  consumed  by  rail  transportation. 

The  relief  of  the  present  alarming  shortage  of  food  supplies  throughout  the 
world  is  dependent  absolutely  upon  the  prompt  extension  of  truck  express 
lines  to  the  remotest  sources  of  supply  in  America.  For  the  shortage  is 
not  so  much  in  production  as  in  distribution  of  necessities. 

'    _,  f 

Without  motor  trucks,  the  delicious  Imperial  Valley  Cantaloupe 
would  fail  of  a  market.  Melons  must  be  rr^oved  at  once  or 
their  value  is  Zosf,  Conditions  in  Imperiall  Valley  are  such 
that  only  trucks  can  meet  the  transportation  needs.  The 
trucks  go  into  the  fields,  where  th^  heat  is  intense,  and  fight 
their    way    through    sand    that   often    reaches    to    the    hubs. 

To  do  full  justice  to  ourselves  and  the  world  outsioe,  we  must  conserve  all 
of  our  surplus  and  stimulate  not  only  production  but  also  distribution — 
transportation — to  the  limit. 

Motor  transportation  is  a  vital  growing  part  of  the  nation's  business.  It  is 
economical,  invaluable  in  emergencies,  furnishing  greater  protection  to 
goods,  adding  business  prestige — and  is  a  real  creative  business  force — a 
Builder  of  Business.  I 
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The  motor  truck  establishes  pulsing  arteries  of  transportation  that  tap 
wide  markets,  reach  directly  to  the  sources  of  supply  and  frequently  de- 
velop new  sources,  until  then,  unavailable. 

That  the  railroad  station  of  the  future  may  be  either  entirely 
a  garage  or  that  it  will  contain  a  space  set  aside  for  motor 
truck  trains,  was  asserted  by  W.  W,  Symons,  at  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club, 

The  manufacturer,  jobber,  merchant  or  farmer  who  has  not  yet  motorized 
his  transportation  system  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  meeting  competition 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  utilize  that  modern  Builder  of  Business  —  the 
Motor  Truck. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  composite  endorsement  written  by  SERVICE 
Motor  Truck  users:  ^ 

**They  worked  20  out  of  24  hours  and  stand  up  well;  we  consider 
them  the  best  truck  on  the  market.  They  have  given  remark- 
able service  with  low  expense  and  upkeep.  Our  truck  has  trav- 
eled 240,900  miles  and  is  still  in  good  condition;  SERVICE 
Trucks  are  worthy  of  favorable  consideration,'* 

To  such  discriminating  buyers  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  proving  real 
Builders  of  Business.  They  are  building  records  of  economy,  dependability, 
strength,  power  and  value. 


The  motor  truck 
increases  the  trading 
radius. 


The  motor  truck  ia 
a  factor  in  meeting 
competition. 


SERVICE  owners 
who  wrote  the  com- 
posite endorsement : 

Dept.  of  Public  Works, 
Chicago,  III. 

Hunt's  Motor  Express 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn, 

Louisville  Builders' 

Supply  Co. 
Goldreich  Fertilizer  Co, 

Marion,  Ind. 
Gardner  Cartage  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Builders  of  Business 


SERVICE   MOTORTRUCK     CO.   Wabash.  Ind  iana .    U.     S.   A. 
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Leverage  enables  small  weights  to  lift  big  loads 
— small  power  to  exert  great  effort. 

Torbensen   Internal   Gear   is  the   leverage- 
principle  logically  applied  to  the  driving  of  a 
truck.    Torbensen  drives  at   the  wheel   and 
near  the  rim. 

Whether  tugging  through  mud  or  rvmning 
at  high  speed,  Torbensen  Drive  delivers  maxi- 
mum engine  power  to  wheels  with  lowest 
consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 


The  internal  gear  principle  permits  us  to  use 
a  small  jackshaft,  small  bearings  and  a  forged 
I-Beam  axle  which,  although  unbreakable,  is 
light  in  weight. 

There  is  a  total  saving  of  over  250  pounds 
unsprung  weight.  One  pound  of  unsprung 
weight  is  equivalent  to  nine  pounds,  carried 
above  the  springs,  in  its  effect  on  tires. 
Torbensen  saves  Tires. 

Torbensen  keeps  down  repair  bills,  stays  on 
the  job  and  saves  money — that  is  why  more 
Torbensens  are  in  service  than  any  other  type 
of  truck  rear  axle. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Makers  of  Front  and  Kear  Truck  Axles 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 


INTERNAL   CEA 

TRUCK 


mmswi 
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Not  all  monuments  are  granite 
— some  are  Asbestos 


Amid  the  smoldering  embers  of  many 
JlX.  a  conflagration,  there  stands  such 
a  monument  to  fire  prevention.  Scarred 
and  grimy,  perhaps,  but  virtually 
undamaged. 

And  why? 

Almost  always  the  self-salvaged 
building  has  been  defended  by  more 
than  fire-proof  walls  —  because  roofed 
with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing 
— which  is  so  fire-resistant  that  it  gives 
full  protection,  even  when  laid  over 
inflammable  roofing  construction. 

There  is  a  terrible  sameness  in  the 
history    of  all    fires   that   spread.    They 


start    as    inside   blazes — and    grow    big 
— feeding  on  roofs  that  burn. 

So  select  your  roofing,  no  matter  what 
the  building,  with  a  clear  sense  of  the 
fire  danger  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
your  roofing  will  endure  against  time 
and  weather. 

This  is  a  specification  that  only 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  will 
fill — in  the  fullest  sense. 

There  is  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  for  the  protection  of  every  type 
of  building.  Read  the  list  below  and 
decide  now  which  one  you  will  select 
to  limit  your  fire  hazard. 


%4 


H.  W.  JOHNS-M.ANV1LLE  CO.     NewYorkCity     lOFaclories— Branches in63 Large Olies 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings:  Asbestone,  Johns-Manville 
Standard  and  Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Built-ap  Asbestos 
Roofing,  Johns-Manville  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing. 


Through — 


tUOONTINB 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  ketpi  the  heat  where  it  belongt 


CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walti  teak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut   down  fire  riiii 

PACKINGS 

that  taye  power  wane 

LININGS 
ttut  make  braket  safe  ^ 

FIRE 
PREVENTION 


Johns  -  Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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For  T^vo  Months  These  Autocars 
Worked  24  Hours  Every  Day 


ticort^e,  llaiikin.vvt  la-oige.  Contractors, oi'RIcK- 
iiioiid,  Vu.,  hiive  a  Heel  of  ten  Aiiloi-ars.  In 
wciikinj;  on  tlii.'<  excavation  for  the  new  Federal 
lU'serve  Bank,  at  Franklin  and  Ninth  Streets, 
]ii(  limond,  these  Antocars  lia\e  lieen  going  for 
two  njontlis,  twent.v-fonr  hii\irs  a  day  withojit  a 
slop.  Two  sliifis  of  driMTs  ha\e  lieen  operating. 
On  every  load  unt  of  the  exeavaiion  these  Anlo- 
oars  pnii  np  a  thirteen  per  cent  yrade. 


Chassis  (1^.2  ton) 

$2300         97.inch   wheelbase 
$2400       120-inch  wheelbabc 


It  is  because  the  Autocar  Motor  truck  does  stand  up  and  deliver  economically 
that  half  of  all  the  Autocars  this  Company  can  make  are  bought  by  concerns 
that  already  use  Autocars. 

The  8000  Autocar  users  in  450  different  lines  of  business  have  found,  too, 
that  the  unusual  system  of  Autocar  aftersale  service  through  direct  factory 
branches  and  dealers  is  the  best  assurance  they  can  have  of  continuous  motor 
truck  operation. 

The  Autocar  Company  is  represented  by  factory  branches  and 
dealers  from  coast  to  coast.  Through  them  it  assures  complete 
aftersale  service  to  every  Autocar  user. 


THE  AU  rOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.  ^^'f^^f^^' 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  Yuik 

Huston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pittsbur&h 

San   Francisco 

Brookl\  11 

Providence 

.Mlentown 

St.   I.onis 

Los   Angeles 

San   Diego 

Bronx 

Worcester 

Wilmington 

R.iltiinore 

.Stockton 

Sacramento 

Newark 

New    Haven 

.\tl.inlic    City 

Washington 

Oakland 

Fresno 

Rel'resented  by   these  Factory  Branches,'  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 


Autocar 
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RED  FORCES  DISRUPTING  AMERICAN  LABOR 


TIHE  EPIDSilC  OF  STIilKES  that  has  1)9611  sweeping  over 
the  United  States  sinca  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
some  editorial  otservers  believe,  has  resulted  in  a 
marked  loss  of  public  sympathy  hy  organized  labor.  As  the 
Andalusia  (Ala.)  "Star"  remarks,  "there  is  less  sympathy  to- 
day for  the  men  on  a  strike,  he  it  street  railway,  steel 
strike,  or  what  not,  than  ever  before."  The   reason  for 
this,  many  witnesses  aver,  is  the  growing  fear  that  the 
ranic  and  file  of  Aiaerioan  \mionism  is  tiirning  away  from  the 
conservative  leadership  represented  by  Samuel  Gompers,  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  giving  ear 
to  the  revolutionary  teachings  of  "red"  agitators.  "I  am 
convinced  that  the  increasing  number  of  strikes  is  based  on 
a  desire  to  overthrow  our  Government,  destroy  all  authority, 
and  establish  coroinunism,"  declared  Senator  Poindexter  last 
week,  when  he  offered  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Attorney 
General  for  information  concerni^ng  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  take  action  against  preachers  of 
anarchy  and  sedition,  "ihe  big  labor  leaders  in  this  cour- 
try  are  worried  constantly  by'  the  fear  that  they  can»  t  hold 
all  their  men  in  hand,"  notes  the  Columbus  "Dispatch,"  which 
deplores  the  presence  in  our  Americcji  industries  of  "an  ele- 
ment absolutely  out  of  touch  with  Americanism."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  according  to  an  estimate  in  "Capper's 
Weekly"  (Copela),  more  than  600,000  men  v/ere  on  strike  iu 
tv/enty  states,  and  their  idleness  represented  a  loss  of 
v3, 000, 000  a  day  to  the  strikers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
to  the  nation  through  diminished  production.  "The  radicals 
are  in  the  saddle  within  the  ranks  of  orgaiiized  labor,  and 
strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  ai-e  merely  the  prelude  to  a 
reign  of  lawlessness  whose  object  is  the  overtlirow  of  the 
American  Government  and  the  substitution  of  the  Soviet  fonn 
of  government,"  says  "2he  Black  Diamond"  (Chicago),  an  organ 
of  the  coal  trade.  And  it  adds:  "Unless  the  issue  is  de- 
cided once  and  for  all  now,  through  tho  firiruiess  and  courage 
of  the  American  people,  Americanism  for  a  time  at  least 
will  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  war  will  have 
been  fouglit  in  vain."  "KaTipant  radicalism  is  the  spirit 
back' of  the  strikes  v/hich  arc  swooping  over  the  land,"  de- 
clares "iTie  ilantifacturers  Record"(BaltiiQore)  ,  which  adds: 

"Such  labor  unions  as  are  now  controlled  by  radicalism 
are  endangering  the  nation,  and  it  behooves  every  patriotic 
man,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  labor 
unions,  either  to  control  these  organizations  for  good,  or 
else  to  come  out  from  eunong  them  and  stand  for  the  safety  of 
civilization.  The  tine  has  come  for  the  teacher  and  the 


preacher,  the  business  man  and  the  ne-.rspaper,  and  for  every- 
one who  loves  not  simply  America,  but  who  loves  hu-aan  liber- 
ty and  civilization,  to  awaken  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
struggle  which  is  now  before  us  in  the  effort  of  the  Radi- 
cals  to  dominate  the  country." 

"Are  irresponsible  radicals  to  wrest  from  sound,  self- 
respecting,  100  per  cent.  Americans  the  leadership  of 
labor?"  asks  the  New  York  "Evening  World,"  which  is  con- 
vinced that  "organized  labor  itself  is  beginning  squarely  to 
face  this  issue."  If  the  American  workingman  does  not  vrant 
Russian  conditions  duplicated  in  the  United  States, continxies 
the  same  paper— 

"He  must  get  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  the  Bolshevist 
monster  that  is  trying  to  devour  .'imerican  labor  prepara- 
tory to  sating  its  hideouc  appetite  on  the  wealth  with 
which  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  industry  undor  a  stable, 
respected  government  has  blessed  this  nation. 

"The  issue  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

"it  is  organized  labor's  own  fight  against  its  own  most 
insidious  and  dangerous  enemy." 

< 

Conservative  labor  leaders  and  labor  journals  frankly 
recognize  this  issue.  Thus  iiamuel  Gompers  denounced  the  New 
York  longshoremen's  strike  as  a  breach  of  contract  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  "fundamental  principles  of  the 
jonerican  Federation  of  Labor;"  and  I-resident  O'Connor  of  the 
longshoremen,  who  did  everything  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
his  men  from  striking,  emphasized  the  seaas   issue  when  he 
said: 

"l  believe  that  the  very  existence  of  any  union  depends 
on  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  with  employers.  To 
throw  away  such  a  principle  can  mean  only  one  thing — disin- 
tegration of  unions,  leaving  the  men  at  the  mercy  of  unjust 
employers," 

Commenting  on  lir.  O'Connor's  v;ords,  the  Hew  York  "YTorld" 
says: 

"Bie  whole  structure  of  collective  bargaining  rests  upon 
the  principle' of  collective  responsibility  and  collective 
good  faith.   Once  those  are  destroyed,  nothing  rerains.  Or- 
ganized labor's  enemies  from  without  have  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable. Organized  labor's  enemies  from  within,  by  reduc- 
ing its  contracts  to  scraps  of  paper,  threaten  the  annihila- 
tion of  everything  it  has  achieved." 

In  "The  Union"  (indian&polis) ,  which  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  labor  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  to  have  tho 
largest  paid  weekly  circulation,  we  read: 

"it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  cooperate  with  the 
forces  of  right  in  the  labor  ranks  in  combatting  this  evil 
thing  that  we  call  Socialism — which  becomes  Bolshevisri  or 
Communism  or  I.  W.  T/'ism  v/hen  it  matures.  The  employer 
may  be  moved  to  protect  himself  from  the  Socialist  upon 
the  purely  selfish  ground  of  preserving  his  own  property. 
But  he  onTes  a  duty  to  his  men  to  protect  then  from  beir.g 
debauched  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  Socialist 
in  the  shops." 

And  in  "The  American  Coal  r'iner,"  of  tho  sane  city,  t.p 
find  this  repudiation  of  European  radicalism: 
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"Dovm  underneath  all  of  this  class  arraignment  you  will 
find  the  insidious  doctrine  of  the  bolshevist  and  other 
cults  and  isms  that  have  been  picked  up  body  and  boots  from 
European  soil  and  transplanted  here  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
grow.  'iVe  want  none  of  it. 


^:^^m,tM><A 
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HAIL  it: 
.-— Cassel  in  the  Hew  York  Evening  World, 

"Capital,  with  :nighty  few  exceptions,  has  long  recogniz- 
ed the  importance  of  labor  and  labor  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  capital- — each  being  interdependent.  One  can- 
not exist  without  the  other  and  both  have  rights  and  duties- 
and  both  are,  or  should  be  —  American J 

"In  other  words,  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  labor  to 
allow  itself  to  be  led  away  from  the  American  principles  of 
independence  and  equality  and  substitute  'class'  for  blown- 
in-the-bottle  /miericanism." 

The  Pittsburgh  "Labor  World,"  which  claims  the  largest 
circulation  in  Pennsylvania  among  trade  imionists,  prints 
a  letter  from  John  E.  Morgan,  a  roller  in  one  of  the 
Youngstown  mills  that  was  closed  by  the  steel  strike,  in 
which  he  names  twenty-three  men  with  "transcontinental  re- 
cords as  agitators"  who  fomented  the  strike  in  the 
Youngstown  district.  He  writes: 

"Some  of  these  men  are  noted  I.  W.  W.'s  and  Anarchists 
and  some  are  outspoken  Bolshevists  from  the  tops  of  their 
heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  These  men  have  not  fooled 
the  English  speaking  mill  workers  of  this  valley,  who  are 
ready  now  to  return  to  work,  and  demand  only  from  the 
authorities  protection  from  pickets  and  rowdies  to  and  from 
work,  and  we'll  soon  shew  Mr.  Foster  what  we  think  of  the 
strike  movement  that  he  or  any  other  Red  controls." 

In  several  cases  within  the  last  few  months,  notes  the 
Portland  "Oregonian,"  the  rule  of  the  strikers  has  been: 
"strike  first  and  annoiuice  what  you  are  striking  for  after- 
ward."  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"if  a  strike  in  any  section  by  members  of  an  interna- 
tional union  breaks  a  collective  bargain  with  employers, the 
better  pleased  are  the  revolutionists,  for  it  discredits 
tae  unions,  inclines  employers  to  have  no  further  dealings 
with  them,  and  thus  tends  to  open  an  impassable  gulf  and  to 
hasten  the  desired  class  vmr  between  capital  and  the  prole- 
tariat* 

"Unions  as  represented  in  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor are  thus  placed  in  a  most  delicate  position.  They  find 
raany  of  their  members  yielding  to  aggressive  revolutionary 
propaganda,  and  opponents  of  the  reds  can  only  hold  their 
ground  in  many  cases  by  yielding  somewhat  to  radicalism. 
But  they  stand  by  their  collective  bargains  with  employers" 
as  a  matter  of  honor,  through  self  interest   and   through 


aversion  to  surrender  to  a  motley  crowd  of  alien  agitators. 
The  present  xmion  leaders  see  that,  if  the  reds  gain  con- 
trol, the  unions  will  eitlier  be  disrupted  or  they  will  be 
displaced  and  the  unions  will  become  instrvuuents  of  red  re- 
volution,  T}iey  therefore  yield  enough  to  radical  tenden- 
.  cies  to  hold  control  but  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
main  principles.   That  they  are  losing  ground  is  apparent 
from  the  federation's  endorsement  of  the  Plvunb  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  of  the  police  strikes,  and 
from  support  of  the  steel  strike,  which  is  now  shown  to  have 
the  thumb  print  of  the  I.  W,  Vf." 

Ex-President  Vfilliaia  Howard  Taft,  while  not  minimizing 
the  menace  to  unionism  in  the  present  ascendency  of  radical 
forces,  thinks  that  the  red  leaders  "do  not  realize  the 
strength  of  the  conservative  forces  in  this  country. " 
Writing  in  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  he  says; 

"One  of  the  phases  of  the  reaction  from  the  war  has  been 
the  intoxication  of  power  of  the  extremists  of  the  Labor 
group.  These  persons  in  every  country  have  been  caught  by 
the  Lenine  plan  of  ruling  by  the  Soviets  of  workmen.  The 
war  emphasized  the  special  dependence  of  society  on  Ip.bor 
as  a  group,  and  the  Russian  debt^cle  gave  opportunity  to 
exploit  that  dependence  as  a  means  of  subjecting  all  other 
groups,  however  much  more  numerous,  to  the  dictation  of 
labor.  Many  workingnien  have  been  carried  off  their  feet 
and  into  a  vague  but  exuberant  conviction  that  the  mil- 
lennium of  labor  is  at  hand.  In  the  discussion  of  wages 
and  hours  the  limit  in  their  minds  has  been  'the  sky. '  No 
agitator,  however  extreme,  has  been  unreasonable  to  them. 

"Level-headed  labor  leaders  who  have  sought  to  moderate 
these  aspirations  have  found  their  leadership  imperiled  and 
their  authority  and  wise  conservatism  held  for  naught.  In 
the  reaction  from  the  armistice  local  labor  unions  have  not 
hesitated  to  break  their  contracts,  and  this  against  the 
lawful  orders  of  their  chiefs.  Such  lack  of  discipline 
and  subordination  to  wise  leadership  is  the  most  discourag- 
ing circ\iL-istance  in  the  situation,  and  threatens  the  use- 
fulness and  existence  of  labor  unions.  It  can  only  be 
cured  by  some  striking  instances  of  successful  resistance 
to  this  rapidly  grovving  tyranny  by  those  against  whom  it 
is  immediately  directed,  and  who  shall  be  supported  by  the 
united  public  opinion  of  the  whole  community.  The  feverish 
labor  enthusiasts  need  object  lessons  to  bring  them  to 
reason.  They  do  not  realize  the  strength  of  the  conserva- 
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-—Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

tive  forces  in  this  country,  which  will  rise  to  meet  per- 
sistence in  Soviet  methods*" 

Approximately  300  strikes  are  now  in  effect  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Sherman  Rogers,  who  has 
spent  ri^ny  months  in  an  investigation  of  the  labor  situa» 
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tion.  The  most  peculiar  phase  of  tho  situation,  says  ilr. 
Rogers, is  the  fact  that  "nine-tenths  of  the  present  strikes 
are  'outlaw'  walkouts,  and  as  a  result  the  conservative 
leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  greatly  con- 
cerned over  their  loss  of  authority."  V/riting  in  the  Mew 
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Yofk  "World"  Mr.  Rogers  summarizes  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigations as  follows: 

1*  "The  present  unre5t  is  not  caused  by  economic  necessi- 
ty. 

2*  "Workingmen,  generally  speaking,  are  saving  more  money 
than  at  any  time  in  the  period  of  American  history,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  are  receiving  the  highest 
wages  ever  paid  in  this  country. 

3.  "Nine-tenths  of  the  present  epidemic  of  strikes  is  the 
result  of  a  widespread  cainpaign  headed  by  a  skilfully  con- 
ducted, m.ethodically  organized  body  of  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, whose  sole  object  is  the  disruption  of  the  present  so- 
cial system.  Their  campaign  of  slanderous  misrepresenta- 
tion, intended  to  cause  suspicion  and  class  hatred,  is  being 
vigorously  waged  in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  United  States. 

4.  "Conditions  will  rapidly  regain  normality  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  concerted  movement  among  loyal  Americans  to  ac- 
quaint workingmen  with  the  truth  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
radicals  reach  them  with  gross  misrepresentation." 

According  to  another  writer  in  the  New  York  "Evening 
World"  there  are  two  revolutionary  bodies  menacing   the 
institutions  and  government  of  the  Dnited  States.  We  read: 

"There  are  two  major  offensives  under  way  in  the  United 
States  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  to  and  beyond  ithe  Canadian  border. 
Both  have  the  same  common  purpose  —  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  industrial  revolution.  The  one  movement  is 
directed  by  the  I.  W.  W.  The  other  is  in  charge  of  the 
Soviet  movement  of  the  All-Russian  Societies, 

"The  I.  W,  w,  is  working  through  tho  labor  unions  of  the 
country;  and  by  working  to  cause  secession  from  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  has  grasped  full  control  of  moro 
than  2,000,000  men  and  women,  whose  leadership  has   been 
iTOJ-ped  from  conservative  direction  to  domination  by  men  who 
insist  that  nothing  short  of  direct  revolutionary    action 
shall  govern  them.   Soviet  activity  is  throiigh  the  medium 

of  Workingmen's  Councils 

IVhile  both  organizations  are  activoly^  at  work,  the 


I,  W.  W. ,  because  of  its  longer  existence,  is  much   more 
pov/erful  than  the  more  recent  Soviet  movement, which  started 
in  Baltimore,  Md.  about  eighteen  months  ago. 

"Right  now  the  I.  W,  V,  boasts  —  and  seemingly  with 
just  cause  —  that  it  controls  more  than  30  per  cent.  of 
all  organized  labor  in  the  country;  that  it  has  wrested 
this  control  away  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by 
individuals  becoming  members  of  the  various  occupational 
unions,  and  by  sheer  force  of  nimbers  electing  such  offi- 
cers as  cause  the  organizations  to  break  away  from  conser- 
vative leadership  and  obey  the  will  of  revolutionists." 

Radical  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  assure  their  readers 
that  all  this  talk  of  revolutionary  forces  capturing  the 
labor  movement  here  is  a  doliberate  scheme  of  the  capitalist 
press  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  American  workers  against 
the  only  leadership  that  capitalism  really  fears.   Thus  the 
Socialist  New  York  "Call"  avers  that  what  this  nation  is  ex- 
periencing is  not  an  outbreak  of  radicalism  tut  "an  orgy  of 
blind  and  stupid  reaction."  In  a  recent,  editorial  it  says: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  any  nation  has  there  ever  been 
such  a  wild  orgy  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  its  ruling 
classes  as  that  novr  exhibited  in  this  country.   In  the  name 
of  'law  and  order'  elementexy  guaremtees  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  become  scraps  of  paper.  The  official  classes  re- 
peatedly violate  the  legal  basis  upon  which  they  exercise 
power  while  cynically  charging  the  striking  masses  with 
'disloyalty.'  Reactionary  mobs  usurp  the  police  powers  of 
the  city  and  state  and,  with  the  connivance  of  public  offi- 
cials, assault  and  deport  men  from  their  homes.  The  news  ws 
get  daily  from  the  striking  steel  centers  reads  remarkably 
like  the  stories  from  old  Russia  in  tho  days  when  the  masses 
were  groaning  under  the  iron  heel. 

"in  West  Virginia  lEO  men,  said  to  be  members  of  the 
I.  W.  W.,  are  rounded  up  by  a  fevf  self-appointed  'patriots, ' 
are  forced  to  kiss  the  flag  and  then  deported.  That  mob 
seized  the  pov/ers  of  t;ie  city  and  state,  yet  its  actions  are 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  there  is  little  or  no  ed- 
itorial dissent.  In  Gary  peaceful  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions of  strikers  are  made  the  excuse  for  calling  in  Federal 
troops  and  establishment  of  what  is  practically  martial  law. 
In  the  Pittsburg  area  meetings  of  the  workers  are  broken  up 
by  armed  Cossacks  and  a  fat-wit  Governor  reads  tho  workers  a 
lecture  regarding  ' lex:   and  order . ' 

"The  organs  of  capitalism  approve  this  carnival  of  vio-, . 
lence  and  tearing  dovm  of  all  legal  and  lawful  barriers 
erected  during  the  past  two  centuries.  Capitalists,  bankers 
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AT  IIIE  PLACE  OF  DECISION 

— — McCay  in  the  New  York  Americar 

and  politicians  encourage  this  breaking  down  of  all  the  nor- 
mal safeguards  which  they  have  venerated  for  several  genera  - 
tions.  They  are  as  blind  as  bats  to  what  is  happening  and 
unable  to  aense  the  thing  they  encourage.  They  give  unques- 
tioned support  to  Gary  in  a  policy  which,  if  generally  fol- 
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lovred  throughout  the  country,  "would  lead  to  the  bloodiest 
upheaval  in  all  history,  an  upheaval  in  v/hich  they  would  te 
the  first  to  pay  the  last  price  that  men  can  pay  for  social 
sinst 

"It  is  a  striking  fact  that  it  is  the  'radical'  unions 
and  Socialist  organizations,  together  with  some  'liberal' 
magazines,  which  today  stand  almost  alone  in  defense  of  in- 
telligent and  civilized  methods  of  dealing  with  the  probleiv.s 
of  the  hour.  Instead  of  abolishing  the  restrictions  on  free 
assemblage  and  discussions,  instead  of  allowing  the  masses 
to  express  their  wishes  and  wants  through  organized  effort, 
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THE  flaw! 
— i.Cas6el  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Itibune 

refuge  is  sought  in  terrorism,  illegal  suppression  and  or- 
ganized violence.  The  reaction  is  losing  its  head  —  and 
its  brains,  if  it  ever  had  any.  It  adds  fuel  to  the  flames 
with  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences." 

Asstiming,  hov/ever,  that  the  labor  situation  is  as  orain- 
ous  as  the  average  critical  observer  finds  it,  what  is  to 
be  the  remedy?  For  one  thing,  many  Americans  think  that 
the  deportation  and  exclusion  of  revolutionary  alien  agi- 
tators vrould  help;  and  last  week  th'e  House  passed,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  a  resolution  extending  for  one 
year  the  vrartime  passport  restrictions  so  as  to  exclude 
undesirable  aliens.   Says  the  Detroit  "Journal:" 

"There  is  too  much  patience  in  this  country  with  aliens 
who  hate  our  flag.  There  are  too  many  gestures  with  mani- 
cured hands  and  too  few  punches  from  hairy  clenchod  fists. 
There  is  too  much  garbage  in  our  ;nelting  pot  and  not  enou^ 
square-jawed  Americanism  in  dealing  'svith  it." 

The  timid  may  take  heart.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  assui-es 
us,  because  the  Federal  Arny  stands  behind  the  State  author- 
ities for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress in  Cleveland  he  said: 

"The  Administration  is  determined  that  every  Federal 
agency  shall  be  maintained  in  the  full  performance  of  its 
functions.  We  have  an  army  of  tried  soldiers,  of  true  Amer- 
icans.  They  will  see  to  it  that  Federal  laws  are  enforced 
and  Federal  agencies  left  unobstructed,  and  they  will  re- 
spond instantly  to  the  call  of  any  Governor  to  suppress  ri- 
ots and  disorder  in  any  part  of  the  country.   They  are  not 
partisans  in  any  dispute  except  one,  and  that  is  the  dispute 
between  those  who  want  order  and  those  who  try  to  create 
disorder  in  America." 

The  fight  against  Bolshevism,  says  the  Chic ago "Tr ibune, " 
should  begin  in  our  schools,  "our  main  line  of  defense 
against  disintegration."  Ou.r  industrial  hope,  declares  LIr. 
Taft,  "lies  in  the  conservative  labor  leader  and  the  pro- 
gressive employer."  The  coirar^n  sense  of  the  American  people 
can  be  depended  upon  to  assert  itself  authoritively,  thinks 


the  New  York  "Commercial."  Against  the  "red"  campaign  of 
evil  "there  must  be  organized  one  of  devotion  and  patriot- 
ism," declares  the  Los  Ajigeles  "Times,"  which  goes  on  to 
say: 

'^Te  must  set  backfires  of  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
Thrift  and  industry  must  combine  to  fight  their  ovm 
battles.  Against  the  forces  of  confiscation  must  be  arraj'ed 
those  of  production.   They  of  small  incomes  and  small  hold- 
ings, humble  homes  and  small  bank  accounts,  must  not  ex- 
pect the  so-called  wealthy  classes  to  fight  for  them.  For 
not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  in  the  capitalist  class, 
while  half  the  producers,  of  the  country  own   something 
which  the  Reds  through  their  machinations  are  peeking  to 
confiscate.  If  anarchy  were  to  prevail  fcr  a  time,  it  is 
the  persons  of  small  incomes  and  the  owners  of  single  hold- 
ings who  would  suffer  most.  The  vary  rich  would  be  able 
to  step  across  some  convenient  national  boundary  where 
their  personal  comfort  would  not  be  seriously  affected. But 
the  ones  who  would  be  hit  hardest  are  those  who  have  ac- 
quired through  industry  and  thrift  a  small  competence,  a 
little  home,  a  nest  egg  in  the  savings  bank,  who  would  ise© 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime  swallowed  in  a  whirlpool  of 
Bolsh9vism — these  would  pay  the  penalty  of  their  thrift  and 
industry,  while  the  bestial  ana  criiainally  inclined  would 
hold  high  carnival. 

"It  is  during  crises  like  the  present  that  great  civi- 
lizations in  the  past  have  disappearedi' 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PRINTERS'  STRIKE 

THE  AGOKIZING  MEITTAI,  SUSPENSE  which  magazine  readers 
in  general,  and  serial  novel  readers  in  particular, 
must  suffer  because  of  the  printers'  strike  in  heu 
lork,  is  pitylncly  coinnented  upon  by  a  facetious  editorial 
v;riter,  who  regrets  that  the  hero  will  bo  loclced  in  a  death 
C'rapple  v/ith  the  villain,  while  the  beautiful  sylvia  looks 
on,  for  several  v/eeka  longer  than  usual;   the  brave  suid 
tmsophisticatcd  country  eirl,   battling  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  in  the  groat  and  wicked  city,  v/ill  still  be  undecid- 
ed as  to  whether  she  should  marry  the  rich  clubman  and  be 
assured  of  a  life  of  leisure.  And  ao  forth. 

xn   the  meantime,  the  orand  Kapids  "^lerald  •*  aaya,  reas- 
suringly, "there  is  not  a  change  in  the  even  tenor  of  the 
nation's  ways."  Furthermore,  this  Michigan  newspaper  does- 
n't faelieve  there  will  be  a  change,  even  if  almost  every 
magazine  printed  in  i\'ew  lork  has  stispended  publication.  To 
the  "Herald"  editor  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine  are 
seemingly  as  the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  for  in  contrasting 
the  two  he  gives  us  the  following  enlightening  information; 

"But  if  all  of  the  newspapers  ceased  publication  for 
even  one  day,  imagine  the  resultl  Suspend  journalism  for 
only  twenty-four  hours,  and  chaos  would  inevitably  follow. 
Business  would  be  stricken.  Social  activities  would  prac- 
tically cease.  Kerchants  would  find  their  stores- without 
customers. 

"There  is  a  big  place  in  American  life  for  the  maga- 
zines.  Some  of  them  provide  needed  refreshing  diversion. 
Some  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  nation's  knowledge.   Some 
devote  their  columns  to  interesting  news  of  trades  and 
amusements.  All  have  their  place. 

"But  magazines  are  not  an  essential  of  modern  life 
The  nation  will  travel  its  even  way  whether  or  no  they 
publish." 

As  a  result  of  the  New  York  strike,  nearly  all  the  well- 
Icnown  magazines  printed  there  have  been  compelled  to  suspend 
publication  temporarily,  at  leastj  and  it  was  only  by  adopt- 
ing an  untried  process  that  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  has  been 
able  to  appear  uninterruptedly.  This  process  consists  of 
first  type-virriting  the  manuscript,  pasting  the  sheets  on 
cardboard,  and  making  a  photo-engraving  of  each  page.   The 
pages  are  printed  from  electro-type  plates  of  the  engraving, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  full-page  advertisement,  and  sometimes 
in  the  case  of  books  which  are  to  be  reprinted. 

The  strike,  in  the  beginning  was  unauthorized.   Ten  days 
before  the  day  set  for  the  strike,  five  presidents  of  print- 
ers' unions  signed  a  statement  denouncing  the  strike  move- 
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ment  thon  showing  signs  of  life.  A  Pressmen's  and  a  Press 
Feeder's  union  got  into  difficulties  with  the  International 
Union,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  by  not  paying  their  dues  for  some  time,  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  "mother"  organization.  Agreements  had  been 
made  between  the  International  and  the  employing  printers  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  for  increase 
in  wages  and  the  continuation  of  the  48-hour  week  until  May 
1,  1921.   In  New  York,  however,  the  two  unions  which  had 
lost  their  affiliation  with  the  International  decided  to  de- 
mand the  44-hour  week,  beginning  Oct.  1  and  $14.  per  week 
increase  in  wages.  ,  They  refused  arbitration.   Neither 
7/ould  they  enter  into  any  contract  for  the  future. 

The  employers  decided  that  without  a  written  contract 
signed  by  the  International  there  could  be  no  stability  in 
the  trade,  and  therefore  refused  to  deal  with  these  two  lo- 
cal unions,  but  to  employ  only  members  of  the  International j 
Therefore,  on  October  1,  the  pressmen  and  press  feeders  of 
New  York  refused  to  work  unless  their  demands  were  granted. 
The  local  unions  controlled  the  men,  and  the  International 
was  compelled  to  recruit  others  from  the  :nore  conservativ<^ 
element.  The  typographical  union  then  demanded  the  same 
terms  as  the  two  "outlawed"  unions,  but,  being  rather  canny, 
and  xmwilling  to  lose  their  standing  with  the  International, 
by  openly  going  on  strike,  they  decided  that  they  would  take 
"vacations."  The  International  officials  are  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  tangle  by  insisting  that  the  compositors 
return  to  their  work.  The  local  leaders  have  also  demanded 
their  return,  but  without  success  up  to  the  present.   The 
fact  that  their  authorized  representatives  had  entered  into 
1  contract  with  the  employing  printers  seems  to  have  made 
little  difference. 


/^  the  Sioxrc  Citj'-  (Iowa)  "Journal" 


says : 


"Labor  must  realize  that  when  it  makes  a  contract  it 
must  fulfill  that  contract  just  as  it  expects  the  employer 
to  fulfill  it.   It  cannot  hold  public  confidence  nor  sxir- 
vive  the  struggle  for  mastery  if  it  holds  lightly  its  con- 
tract obligations  end  ignores  the  justice  of  compliance  -.Tith 
themo  The  Nevr  York  strikers  would  do  so.     The  inter- 
national union  would  not  pernit  this  coxirse." 

"he  Printers'  League,  according  to  the  statement  of  an 
official  of  that  organization,  printed  in  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"'  is  in  no  way  tindecided  ?s  to  its  rights  in  the 
controversy: 

"The  employing  printers  have  decided  they  will  not  hold 
any  conference  nor  make  any  contracts  with  any  imion  not  in 
good  standing  with  its  international  and  affiliated  with  the 
/jnerican  Federation  of  Labor.  They  intend  to  see  this  issue 
clear  through  to  the  finish.   In  this  they  have  the  indorse- 
ment and  backing  of  the  international  unions  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  All  of  the  publishers  of  great 
national  periodicals  also  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  the 
league, 

"The  situation  is  part  of  the  general  fight  all  ovor  the 
country  to  determine  whether  agreements  are  to  mean  what 
they  say  and  are  to  be  kept  in  good  faith  or  are  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper. 

"There  can  be  no  corr^romise  on  the  issue  of  keeping  con- 
tracts or  on  secession," 

The  news  of  the  first  issue  of  a  magazine  ever  brought 
out  with  tj'peless  tjfpe  having  leaked  out,  the  Philadelphia 
"Public  Ledger"  encourages  us  to  further  effort  in  this 
manner : 

"Now  the  LITERARY  DIGEST  has  done  an  astounding  thinF.. 
It  has  come  out  in  its  full  size  of  eighty  pages  without  a 
line  of  text  matter  being  set  by  printers.  The  reading 
matter  was  typewritten  and  when  the  full  page  was  'made 
up'  in  tj'perwritten  form  it  was  photo-engraved  and  plates 
made  for  use  on  the  presses.  The  right-hand  side  of 
each  column  of  typewritten  matter  is  vmeven,  for  it  is 
impossible  on  a  typewriter  to  'justify'  a  line  as  a 
printer  may  do  with  hand  tjipe  or  with  the  linot\'pe.  The 
typewriter  is  rigid,  while  there  is  a  measure  of  flexi- 
bility to  typesetting, 

"Yes,  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.   Grim 
necessity  forced  the  owners  of  the  270  publications  whose 
business  was  threatened  with  strangulation  by  the  strike 
to  seek  ways  and  means  of  getting  out  their  papers  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  considered. 

"it  takes  considerable  time  to  make  a  zinc  etching  of 
a  typewritten  column  or  group  of  coliimns.  You  cannot 
'edit'  an  etching.  Besides,  zinc  etching  is  a  costly  pro- 
cess. This  element  of  cost  would  seem  to  bar  the  new 
idea  from  the  newspaper  field. 


"But  the  big  thing  is  that  something  new  has  been 
introduced  in  printing,  at  least  in  the  magazine  or 
weekly  publication  line.  With  the  improvement,  refine- 
ment and  general  development  naturally  to  be  expected, 
it  may  be  revolutionary, 

"At  any  rate,  it  may  make  the  striking  pr.inters  pause 
and  do  some  earnest  thinking." 

An  tinusual  situation  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  "state  Journal"  in  that  we  are  fighting  for  vuiionism 
against  the  forces  that  would  disrupt  it: 


SUICIDE 

— -Kirby  in  the  New  York  VJorld 

"It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  in  the  two  great  strikes 
now  under  way  the  employers  occupy  directly  opposite 
ground.  Mr,  Gary  has  just  reconsecrated  himself  to  undying 
resistance  to  the  trade  union  contract  in  industry  --  the 
closed  shop.   The  New  York  publishers  are  fij'hting  for  just 
that." 

The  New  York  "Call",  (Soc.)  is  the  only  newspaper,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  which  takes  the  part  of  the 
locked-out  pressmen  of  New  York.   It  says: 

"The  employing  printers  have  gone  a  step  farther  than 
even  Gary  or  the  Schwab  managers  at  Bethlehem.   The   steel 
bosses  refuse  to  receive  the  representatives  of  their  or- 
ganized workers.   The  printing  bosses  refuse  to  employ 
workers  belonging  to  any  union  except  a  union  hand-picked 
by  the  bosses. 

"This  is  industrial  autocracy  in  its  most  arrogant  form. 
If  the  bosses  are  to  select  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  for  collective  bargaining,  the  workers  are  flunr, 
back  into  serfdom.   Thus  the  stmggle  of  the  locked-out 
pressmen  becomes  from  the  outset  mwch  more  than  a  movement 
for  better  wages  and  hours  merely.   It  is  a  struggle  for 
fundamental  democracy.   It  is  a  struggle  involving  the  i.ost 
vital  right  of  the  toilers  everywhere.   If  the  pressmen 
lose  the  Junker  forces  will  have  won  a  great  victory  against 
democracy." 

That  the  labor  troubles  in  the  printing  business  in  Hew 
York  show  the  trend  of  events  in  the  labor  world,  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Rochester  "Post-Express",  and  the  Brooklyn 
"Citizen"  brings  out  the  fact  that  "this  is  one  of  the  sev- 
eral cases  in  which  the  conflict  is  not  at  all  between  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  employers,  but  between  a  certain  rebel- 
lious and  unscrupulous  element  in  the  labor  ranks  and  in  tho 
regular  labor  organization." 

In  commenting  upon  the  extraordinary  procoedure  of  tho 
New  York  printers,  the  Springfield  "Republican"  says: 

"That  the  pressmen  and  their  typesetting  friends  have 
been 'temporarily  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  specious  and 
deliberately  destructive  reasoning  of  the  syndicalist  seams 
the  most  likely  explanation." 
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WHAT  THE  SOFT- COAL 
MINERS  WANT 

WDIIER  IS  AT  IIAMD,  and  the  world's  coal  bina   are 
very  low,  yet  "coal  operators  and  miners  wrangle  in 
various  countries"  and  there  is  lack  of  shipping, 
"and  both  output  and  carriage  of  fuel  shrink",  xmtil   it 
sceios  to  the  Boston  "IIe\73  Bureau"  that  "the  only  clemency 
a  good  part  of  the  world's  population  can  expect  ,  Is  from 
the  \Tinter  weather."   V/inter  is  at  hand,  a  winter  of  dis- 
content and  unrest',  yet  our  soft-coal  miners  cone  forward 
with  demands  which  the  V.'ashington  "Post"  calls  "the   most 
radical  that  have  been  put  forward  by  any  labor  union"  and 
which  in  its  opinion  "threaten  more  damage  to  the  industri- 
al situation  than  any  other  proposal."   If  the  300,000 
bituminous  miners  of  the  country  actually  strike  it  will 
be, says  their  acting  President,  "the  biggest   indiistrial 
disturbance  ever  staged.    The  steel  stri'^e  is  nothing 
compared  with  it."   As  winter  approaches,   private   and 
public  agencies  are  redoubling  their  efforts  to  bring  down 
prices.  Yet  the  coal  miners'   demands  if  accepted  would, 
we  are  told,  double  the  price  of  soft  coal,  and  the  Wash- 
inr,tou  paper  just  quoted  concludes  that  "It  is  useless  to 
a1;tempt  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  tlie  cost  of  living, 
if  coionter  influences  are  successful  in  advancing  by  50  to 
100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  fuel,  next  to  food  the  greatest 
necessity  of  life."  Even  "if  the  American  people   could 
stand  the  increase  of  t-'O   or  three  dollars  a  ton"    which 
the  wage  scale  -anted  by  tlie  miners  would   brine  about, 
they  certainly,  says  the  Boston  "Commercial",   "could  not 
get  along  with  the  greatly  reduced  volume  of  output"  that 
the  shorter  working  hours  asked  for   "Inevitably    would 
bring."   V/hen  editors  see  such  dire   results   springing 
from  the  miners'  strike  decision  there  is  naturally   con- 
siderf.ble  outcry  against  any  acceptance  of  their   demnnds. 
The  people  of  the  country,  saj/'s  the  Buffalo  "llev^s"   "call 
for  the  emphatic  rejection  of  the  miners'   demand."   "The 
/jiswer  la  ITol"  cries  the  i'rovidence  "Jovirnal"  in   a  head- 
line. Lven  the  Springfield  "Republican,"  generally  friend- 
ly to  labor,  is  inclined  to  apply  to  the  soft-coal  situa- 
tion the  remark  of  lir.  H.  B.  Endicott,  tliat  "some  of  the 
demands  made  today  by  some  labor  organisations  are  compar- 
able to  high,  ay  robbery." 

Yet  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  generally 
been  considered  a  conversative  and  ably  led  organization. 
Their  leaders  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  labor  move- 
ment and  have  usually  been  men  who  could  render  a  reason. 
"Why  have  they  made  these  radical  demands  backed  up  by  the 
threat  of  a  strike  on  November  1?  "The  American  Coal  Miner" 
(Indianapolis),  a  coal  trade  weekly,  says  that  the  mine 
leaders  put  November  1  as  the  date  when  negotiation  would 
end,  because  of  "fear  that  due  to  the  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  rank  and  file  the  workers  could  not  be  held 
in  line  any  longer  time."  Writing  from  Pittsburgh  to  th© 
;New  York  "Tribune,"  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen  explains  that 
acting  president  Le^.Tis  of  the  miners '  xmion,  "will  have  to 
follow  his  wilful  army  into  a  national  strike,"  because  his 
men  "are  thirsting  for  a  strike."  But  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  miners  at  the  futile  conferences  held  with 
the  operators  has  a  much  simpler  explanation.  A  strike  is 
being  precipitated  simply  "because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  because  the  workers  in  the  mines  have  to  live," 
As  this  man  added: 

"It  is  an  act  of  desperation  which  has  caused  us  to  call 
this  strike.   It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with. us,  and  not 
one  of  desire.  The  miner  is  not  earning  a  living  wage." 

The  chief  demands  of  the  soft  coal  miners  are  for  a  six- 
hour  day  from  "bank  to  bank"  five  days  a  week,  in  place  of 
the  existing  eight-Hour  day  and  six-day  week;  a  sixty  per 
cent,  increase  iVi  the  wage  scale;  the  elimination  for  penal- 


ties, for  unauthorized  strikes,  an3  the  Change  of  the  time  o? 
expiration  of  contracts  from  April  1st  to  November  1st.   In 
support  of  these  demands  President  Lewis  said  at  one  of  the 
conferences  with  the  operators,  as  quoted  in  "The  Black 
Diamond"  (Chicago),  "the  mines  of  this  country  can  and  will 
produce  in  six  hours  a  day  all  of  the  coal  that  can  possibly 
be  called  for;  therefore,  why- should  a  man  spend  eight  hours 
on  a  job  if  he  can  do  the  work  in  six  hours?"Ur,  Lewis  went 
on  to  prove  his  point  by  noting  that  we  attained  our  peak  of 
coal  production  in  1918  with  80,000  miners  in  the  military 
service  and  with  a  demand  for  coal  the  greatest  in  history. 
iNext  year's  demand  will  be  135,000,000  tons  less  than  for 
1918,  and  the  miners  who  went  to  war  are  back  ready  to  take 
i.heir  places  in  the  mines.  "Further  to  support  this  posi- 
tion, there  are  312  working  days  in  a  year,  the  coal  miners 
have  worked  an  average  of  226  days  per  year  since  1911  and 
yet  they  produced  all  the  ooal  that  was  required  to  meet 
every  demand."  Mr.  Lewis  justified  the  demand  for  a  60  per 
cent,  wage  increase  by  noting  in  the  first  place  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  85  per  cent,  since  1914  while' 
the  increase  in  coal  miners'  wages  have  been  much  less  than 
that.  But  the  average  increase  in  those  foodstuffs  which 
are  most  generally  used  by  miners  has  actually  increased 
over  100  per  cent.  Prices  of  clothing,  household  furniture 
and  tools  and  materials  used  by  miners  have  gone  up  more; 
than  125  per  cent.   In  the  meanwhile  wages  have  advanced'40 
per  cent,  for  machine  miners  (who  comprise  60  per  cent,  of 
the  miner  workers)  29.52  per  cont.  for  pick  miners,  and  70 
per  cent,  for  mine  laborers.   So,  says  Mr.  Lewis, 

"When  comparison  is  made  between  the  increase  in  th©  cost 
of  living  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  upward  trend  of  wages  has  not 
kept  pace  by  any  means  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

"The  coal  miner  cannot  support  himself  and  his  family  on 
his  present  wages  as  well  as  he  did  previously  to  1914  on 
the  wages  which  he  received  at  that  time.  .  The  miners  be- 
lieve that  the  American  public  is  willing  that  the  miner 
shall  have  .a  square  deal  and  that  he  shall  be  permitted  to 
afford  his  family  a  better  standard  of  living  in  keeping 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  times.  He  cannot  do  this, 
however,  without  a  very  substantial  increase  in  his  wages, 
and  the  miners  insist  that  a  sixty  per  cent  increase  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  this  condition." 

"The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal"  (Indianapolis)  asserts 
that  "six  hours  is  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work  in  a  coal 
mine  in  any  one  day."  Ihe  Socialist  Milwaukee  "Leader"  de- 
clares that  hosts  of  mine  workers  are"idle  part  of  the  tin© 
because  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  under  the 
eight  hour  schedule.   The  six  hour  day  would  be  a  boon  to 
them,  enabling  them  probably  to  keep  all  their  members  em- 
ployed."  Anotlier  Socialist  paper,  "The  Appeal  to  Reason" 
(Girard,  Kans.)  argues  tliat  the  miners  wage  demand  is  amply 
justified  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  the  six-hour  day 
would  stabiliz©  the  employment  in  the  coal  industry,  and  that^ 
'the  five-day  week"is  simply  designed  to  give  tlie  miners  one  | 
business  day  a  week  in  which  to  trade  and  to  attend  to  their 
personal  and  families'  affairs  as  well  as  to  give  them  great- 
er leisure." 

In  reply  to  the  mine  workers '  demands  the  operators  as-1 
serted  that  th©  reduction  of  hours  of  work  would  mean  "only 
25  hours  or  less  of  actual  work  per  week,"  which  "would  be 
a  reduction  of  possible  productive  effort  to  practically 
one  half  of  present  and  altogether  reasonable  standards 
with  resulting  great  increase  in  costs."  Acceptance  of  the 
demand  for  increased  wages  "with  the  indirect  increases  in- 
herent to  other  items"  would,  say  th©  operators, "more  than 
jdouble  the  already  high  costs  of  producing  coal  with  conse- 
Iquent  large  direct  and  indirect  additions  to  the  cost  of 
living  of  every  citizen  and  a  demoralization  and  prostration 
of  the  industrv." 

On  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  Frelinj- 
huysen  (Rep.  M.  J.)  has  declared  t?iat  the  miners'  demands 
'Vould  add  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  to  the  price  of  every  ton  of 
bituminous  coal  marketed  and  a  billion  dollars  would  be 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  can  ill  afford  any  such 
tax  in  view  of  the  innumerable  other  demands  nade  upon  the 
family  purse."   The  Los  Angeles  "Times"  agrees  that  "that 
increase  asked  by  tlie  miners  means  cold  and  hxuiger  in  the 
ho::ies  of  a  million  of  workmen." 

Coal  trade  journals  like  "The  Black  Diamond"  Saward's 
"Journal"(New  York)  and  "The  Coal  Trade  Joiu-naf  (New  York  ) 
take  the  same  stand, and  the  "American  Coal  Journal"  (New 
York)  tells  the  miners  that  if  they  won  their  demands  they 
would  be  no  better  off  than  they  are  at  present,  for  "every- 
thing they  have  to  buy  v.-ould  cost  more  to  manufacture  on  the 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  coal  so  that  their  cost  of  liv- 
ing would  be  beyond  the  elasticity  of  their  incomes." 
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-SOME  YEARS  AGO- 


•^   ^'^'^^      •••A--. 


•AND  NOVV^: 


WELL  WHAT  ARE 
yOU5Ar/NC? 


THE  LION  AND  THE  LAMB 


Busnell  for  the  Central  Preaa  Association 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PROHIBITION 

WITH  SUliDRY  LOOPHOLES  in  the  Prohihition  Enforceinent 
Law  left  open,  it  is  apparent,  the  Los  Aneeles 
"Times"  cheerin^ly  informs  a  thirsty  nation,  "that 
the  T7orld  is  not  to  he  as  hone-dry  as  some  of  the  radical 
prohihitionists  hoped  for  or  earpected."  But  Mr.  V/ayne  B. 
IVheeler,  general  counsel  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  hov/- 
ever,  is  certain  ttot  there  are  not  many  weak  points  in  the 
law,  and  states  verj'  eniphatically  thrt  if  necessary  it  v;ill 
be  made  stronger.  IJr.  ViTaeeler's  rather  technical  summing 
up  of  the  results  attained  ty  the  enactment  of  the  final 
coaferenoe  report  of  the  bill  on  October  10,  ares 

"Definition  of  intoxicating  liquor,  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  alcohol  by  voltuaej  and  prohibition  of.  possession  of 
beverage  liquor  outside  of  a  private  dwelling;  and  that  sup- 
ply limited  to  the  amoxmt  secxured  before  the  law  goes  into 
effect;  no  property  right  in  illicit  liquor;  the  permit  sys- 
tem for  non-bevorage  makers,  prescribers  and  sellers  of  liq- 
uor; the  provisions  defining  liquor  nuisances  and  abatement 
of  same;  power  to  revoke  permit;  prohibition  of  liquor  reci- 
pes and  formulas;  seizing  autos  and  illegally  possessed  liq- 
uors; granting  state  officers  power  to  arrest  and  seize  liq- 
uor; labelling  and  keeping  record  of  liquors  made  and  sold; 
prohibitive  tax  upon  illegally  made  and  sold  liquor." 

All  this  should  neither  frighten -nor  confuse  the  general 
public;  it  simply  means,  we  are  assvired  by  the  Los  Angeles 
"Times" : 

"Stxiff  containing  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be 
made  and  sold,  but  it  must  not  be  advertised  under  names 
that  suggest  beer,  ale  or  porter.  Even  near-beer  would  seem 
to  be  under  the  ban. 

"Home  cellar  stocks  that  are  laid  in  before  the  emendment 
goes  into  effect  are  safe  and  this  applies  to  apartment- 
houses  and  hotels  where  the  supplies  are  such  as  not  to  re- 
quire report  upder  the  Revenue  Act.  Of  course,  the  home 
stock  is  for  the  home  owner  and  his  family  and  may  not  be 
sold  by  any  trick  or  contrivance. 

"Cider  and  light-wines  may  be  made  and  consumed  in  the. 
home,  but  brewing  and  dietilling  devices  are  to  be  made  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  The  provision  penalizing  a  man 
caught  with  a  jag  on  a  train  or  other  public  conveyance  has 
been  withdrawn,  so  that  it  might  still  be  possible  for  a 
traveler  to  carry  a  small  flask  from  his  private  stock. 

"In  cases  where  liquor  has  been  sold  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  Government  to  show  that  the  stuff  contains  more 
than  the  half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  content  permitted 
by  the  iBxt,     The  Government,  however,  is  protected  by  the 
requirement  that  the  manufacturer  on  his  part  must  furnish 
proof  that  his  output  does  not  contain  a  greater  per  cent, 
than  this  maximum.   This  leaves  a  rather  interesting  field 
open  for  the  middleman  or  bootle!Tp;er.   Before  this  thing  is 
over  it  may  be  necessary  to  amend  the  act  to  stipulate  that 
all  bootleggprs  shall  be  shot  at  sunrise  instead  of  being 
half-shot  the  night  before." 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  days  of  "2.75  per 
cent  beer"  are  numbered,  and  that  no  beverage  containing 
more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol  can  be  manufac- 
tured under  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Law.   If  patent  med- 


icines are  "beverages",  then  those  which  contain  more  than 
the  stipulated  amount  of  alcohol  must  go  the  way  of  all  liq- 
uors. The  New  York  "World"  tells  us  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Congressmen  the  Anti-Saloon  Leapoe  holds  the  balance  of  pow- 
er in  most  of  the  States,  and  that,  rather  than  embarass  a 
member  by  considering  the  revolutionary  issues  involved  in 
the  recent  proceedings,  the  bill  was  adopted  without  debate. 
This  newspaper  believes  that  the  bill  should  have  a  thorough 
airing  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  fun- 
damental rights  involved,  and  predicts  further  that: 

"Prohibition  is  certain  to  play  an  importaint  role  in  the 
next  Presidential  oarpaign,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
before  the  election  of  1920  is  held  there  should  be  a  final 
decision  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Amendment  and  as  to  the  precise  liir.ita- 
tions  of  power  under  it." 

In  framing  this  bill  the  legislators  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  statutes  adopted  by  the  numerous  states  where  prohi- 
bition has  been  the  rule  for  several  years,  and  these  provi- 
sions have  been  shown  to  be  enforceable.   The  Pittsburgh 
"Chronicle-Telegraph,"  however,  states: 

"Some  fear  had  been  expressed  that  the  concessions  made 
to  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  alcohol  for  non-beverage 
purposes  might  be  abused.  Mr.  Wheeler's  answer  is  that  such 
a  development  would  be  the  signal  for  additional  legislation 
to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  existing  law.  Conceivably  the 
law  could  be  made  stronger  in  spots,  tho  this  mipht  involve 
hardships  to  innocent  persons." 

The  wets  still  have  a  certain  amount  of  hope  in  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  some  States  the  people  may  rise  and   over- 
throw by  popular  vote  the  ratification  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  by  their  legislatiires,  and  thus  overturn  prohibi- 
tion.  It  seems  that  nearly  a  score  of  States  nov;  require 
a  referendum  on  changing  basic  law  or  even  important  statu- 
tes.  As  the  St.  .Joseph  "News-Press"  points  out: 

"If  it  should  be  finally  held  that  a  referendtim  on  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  is  necessary  in  all  these,   then  the 
matter  cannot  at  present  be  considered  as  settled.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
and  although  the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution    calls 
for  only  legislative  ratification,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  court  of  last  resort  has  made  soioe  unexpected  decisions. 
So, it  seems,  we  are  yet  some  distance  from  prohibition.  " 

In  Ohio  the  fight  between  the  "wets"  and  the  "drj'-s"3eems 
xo   be  going  merrily  on,   and  the  following  figures  from 
Cleveland  are  attracting  attention.   The  Indianapolis  "Nat- 
ional Inquirer"  presents  them  as  follows: 

"Here  are  figures  showing  comparison  in  number  of  arrests 
during  three  months  of  prohibition  and  the  corresponding 
three  months  of  last  year  when  the  city  was  wet: 

"Wet"  "Dry" 

1918  1919 

Murders                  17  11 

Robberies              228  143 

Pocket-picking           192  38 

Assaults  to  kill          13  7 

Shootings                50  17 
"What  a  challenge  this  record  presents  to  the  people  of 
Ohioi  And  v,iiat  a  responsibility  they  will  assume  if  they 
permit  the  unholy  traffic  to  returni" 


IB 
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GOOD  EXPECTED  OF  THE  GOOD  BILL 

NICHED  ifePTKIi  JAMKa  WILLIAM  GOOD a  Congressman  froa 
Iowa — the  Bxidget  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Ilep- 
resentatives,  it  is  suggested,  may  well  be  called  the 
Good  Bill  on  its  o\7n  merits,  A  survey  of  press  comaent  of 
all  parties  and  in  all  places,  at  least,  reveals  no  one 
who  calls  it  bad.  Hore,  they  tell  us,  is  something  that 
means  no  more  "log  rolling"  in  Congress,  no  mora  "porlc 
barrels,"  no  more  vioioua  "riders"  on  appropriation  bills, 
no  more  "deficiency  bills"  coming  in  at  the  last  moment, 
no  aore  raids  on  the  Treasury  for  political  purposes,  no 
more  padded  estimates  from  Federal  department  heads,  ao 
more  iTeasiiry  deficits,  Fbre  is  a  measure  which,  they  in- 
sist, means  thrift  instead  of  iimstefulness  in  Washington, 
which  v/ill  make  extravagance  almost  impossible,  and  v;hich 
vrill   substitute  business  uethods  for  a  govoKnmental  finan- 
cial systeff.  which  has  been  called  "abominable,  unbusiness- 


ISII'T  IT  ABOUT  HMS  TO  BUTCHER? 

— -Orr  in  tha  Chicago  Tribune. 

like  and  everything  else,"  With  a  budget  instead  of  otir 
present  Mt-or-miss,  Topsy-like  financial  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  do  more  work  and  still  save^  according  to 
some  authorities,  more  than  ;|^300,000,000  a  year,  Franl-Jia 
J),  Eoosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ha-^,  has  said 
that  a  budget  system  would  bring  about  a  saviiuj  of  20  per 
cent,  in  his  department  alone.  Chen  it  must  follow,  tha 
Atlanta  "Constitution"  remarks,  "that  the  same  means  would 
produce  a  corresponding  reduction  of  costs  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  various  other  Federal  departments  and  bureaus; 
in  other  v/ords,  that  it  would  lop  20  per  cent,  off  the 
total  aggregate  cost  of  running  the  Government,"  With  the 
budget  system  adopted  o'j  most  of  our  important  cities  and 
more  than  half  of  our  states,  to  say  nothing  of  every  siza- 
ble business  concern  and  all  well-regulated  families,  v;ith 
"political  economists  and  financiers  the  country  over  ad- 
vocating it  for  the  Federal  Govermnent,"  the  Georgia  daily 
continues.  Congress  has  nevertheless  persistently  resisted 
all  efforts  to  do  away  "v/ith  the  old,  fmti^ixjated,  log  rol- 
ling, pork  barrel,  haphazard,. appropriations  system  of 
financing  the  Government."  But  now  comes  the  v«.r,  with 
the  late  65th  Congress  alone  spending  more  than  did  all  the 
Congresses  from  the  first  inauguration  of  George  \7ashing- 
ton  to  the  second  inauguration  of  V/oodrov;  IVilson.  lltiQ 
people  of  this  country,  long  careless,  nor  see  that  "the 
day  of  reckoning  has  comei'  avers  the  Jacksonville  "Florida 
Times-Union,"  Nov;  for  the  first  time,  the  New  York  "Even- 
ing Sun"  notes.  Congress  finds  Itself  corrpolled  to  seek  the 
safeguard  that  bas  always  boon  lacking.  The  budget  system 


ceases  zo  be  im  academic  reform  and  becomes  a  mighty  press- 
ing practical  matter,  the  Hew  York  "2imes"  observes,  "in  a 
year  for  which  tho  Treasury  has  estimated  a  deficit  of  a 
billion  dollars,"  and  when  "if  there  is  not  prompt  budget 
reform  there  is  strong  prospect  of  another  Victory  LOan 
aiui  another  increase  of  taxes."  Of  course,  as  the  Cincinn- 
ati^tComi-.ercial-Tribune"  observes,  b-u;,dng  Liberty  Bonds  is 
a  good  habit,  "but  there  is  a  limit  to  safety  in  bond  is- 
sues as  well  as  a  limit  to  equity  in  the  practice,"  and  so 
"better  by  far  economy  and  a  budget,"  Vhe  Philadelphia 
"Intiuirer' s"  headline,  "A  Budget  Or  a  Large  Leficit," 
briefly  states  a  conclusion  which  many  an  editor  has  reach- 
ed, Ov/ing  to  pressure  of  events  and  public  opinion,  a 
dozen  bills  £ind  resolutions  hitvo  been  introduced  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress  each  intended  to  bring  about 
this  reform.  In  reporting  unanimously  the  measure  known 
as  the  Good  Bill,  tha  special  Eouse  CoM.'dttee  on  the  Budget 
explained  that  the  basic  defects  in  our  present  system  arcs 

"Expenditures  are  not  considered  in  connection  with 
revenues;  Congress  does  not  require  of  the  President  any 
carefully  thought  out  financial  program  representing  what 
provisions  in  his  opinion  sho\ild  be  made  for  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  the  Government;  the  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure needs  now  submitted  to  Congress  represent  only 
the  desires  of  the  individual  departments,  establishments 
and  bureaus;  these  requests  have  been  subjected  to  no 
superior  revision  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  hanao- 
ny  with  each  other,  eliminating  duplication  of  organization 
or  activities,  or  of  making  them,  as  a  whole,  conform  to 
the  needs  of  the  nation  as  represented  by  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury  and  prospective  revenues," 

Or,  as  Secretary  Glass,  of  the  Treasury  Deportment,  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, a  few  days  ago: 

"The  processes  employed  in  framing  and  passing  public 
buildings  and  river  and  harbor  bills  lead  to  a  great  waste 
of  the  money  of  the  people.  The  continuance  of  the  United 
States  Governiiient's  activities  where  they  are  not  needed, 
whether  tliese  activities  be  army  posts,  or  sub-treasuries, 
or  hospitals,  would  have  scant  consideration  in  a  real 
business  budget  submitted  by  a  Finance  Minister ,  duly  en>- 
powered  by  law,  and  managed  through  Congress  by  a  single 
committee  iinder  rules  of  limitation  imposed  by  the  Congress 
on  itself," 

Chairman  Good  of  the  Budget  Committee  declares  that  his 
program  is  framed  "to  reduce  the  huge  government  expendi- 
tures which  now  exceed  our  receipts  despite  the  heavy  tax- 
ation,"  He  thinks  that  the  reduction  of  government  ex- 
penditures and  taxes  "will  be  the  issxie  in  this  country  for 
20  years,  smd  oompared  with  it  the  tariff  and  all  otker 
issues  will  pale  into  insignificance,"  The  principal 
features  of  this  legislative  program  may  be  stmimed  up  as 
follows : 

1,  A  Budget  Bureau  as  an  independent  department  in  the 
office  of  the  President  and  for  whose  work  the  Presi- 
oent  is  solely  responsible,  which  shall  consider  requests 
for  appropriations,  eliminate  duplications  and  extravagance, 
and  submit  the  revised  estimates  to  Congress  in  the  form  of 
fe  single  budget  with  an  cstiiaate  of  goverrjnent  receipts, 

2,  The  independent  auditing  of  all  government  expendi- 
tures by  an  accounting  departraent  headed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States, 

3,  The  concentration  of  the  appropriating  power  in  the 
Eouse  in  a  single  committee  instead  of  seven  as  at  present, 

4,  Changes  in  the  House  rules  to  prevent  saddling  leg- 
islative "riders"  upon  appropriation  measures. 

Naturally  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  Good  Bill  from 
those  who  would  have  preferred  some  other  budget  measure, 
end  there  are  many  suggestions  for  changes.  But  the  press 
as  a  whole  favor  its  adoption,  not  as  a  necessarily  perfect 
measure,  but  as  wliat  the  Richmond  "Journal"  calls  'a  long 
step  in  advance  of  the  present  hit-and-miss  extravagant  and 
inefficient  manner  of  operating  the  Government,"     "The 
friends  of  the  Good  Bill  agree  that  it  is  only  a  first  step," 
writes  Ilr.  J.  P.  Chamberlain  in  "The  liational  lianicipal  Re- 
view" (Philadelphia);  "but  they  also  believe  that  it  is  the 
first  step  on  the  right  road  and  that  its  operation   will 
compel  ft  development  which,  guided  by  experience  and  criti- 
cism, will  eventually  give  to  this  country  a  budget  eystem 
suited  to  its  political  and  governmenttuL  system. 
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FLYING   WOULD    HAVE    SAVED   A  LOT   OF   TROUBLE    IN    "M9." 


r'-'X 


—  Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


SoiBd  prose  writers  go  from  bad  to  verse.  ~  ColumbiR 
Record. 

D'Annxinzio's  publishers  are  probably  the  happiest  men  in 
Italy  at  this  time,  —  Des  Moines  Register* 

The  soft  coal  miners  seeci  determined  to  make  it  hard  for 
the  consumer.  — -  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Since  Hoover  quit  rationing  the  people  of  Europe  tJiey 
have  nothing  but  scraps,  ~  Columbia  Record. 

The  only  thing  agitators  haven't  asked  for  is  the  short- 
ening of  the  speaking  day,  ~  Sedalia  (Mo,)  Capital, 

Those  BrookljTi  barbers  who  struck  for  shorter  hoxirs  evi- 
dently believe  in  daylight  shaving,  --  The  Liberator, 

Well,  anyhow,  one  doesn't  have  to  dodge  to  escape  being 
hit  by  falling  prices,  ~  Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman  Jour- 
nal. 

The  gravest  part  of  tiie  yellow  peril  is  that  the  Jap  can 
get  rich  on  what  the  average  American  wastes.  ~  Ashevill© 
(N.C.)  Times. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  strike  committees  everywhere: 
If  you  starve  a  cow  you  can't  e^qpect  to  milk  her.  ~  Hiila- 
delphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Government  will  lose  almost  |3C0, 000,000  on  the  railroads 
this  year.    Would  Plumb  divide  tliis  among  the  workers? 
—  Fountain  Inn  (S.C.)  Tribune. 

Ex-Crovm  Prince  who  believes  that  he  will  be  recalled, 
may  learn  tJiat  some  things  have  depreciated  even  more  than 
the  mark.  ~  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  trouble  with  the  Italian  press  seems  to  be  that  it 
regards  ihe   United  States  as  an  accomplice  instead  of  an 
ally.  ~  New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Those  Ardmoro  citizens  who  wouldn't  hear  Reed  because  he 
opposes  the  League  have  unique  ideas  about  methods  of  arbi- 
tration. ~  Fountain  Inn  (S.C. )  Tribune. 

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  incarcerating  the 
profiteers.    They  would  probably  own  the  jails  within 
twenty- four  hours,  —  Seymour  (Wis. )  Press, 


The  paths  of  peace  are  paved  with  cobble  siones.  —  Col- 
xnnbia  Record, 

The  best  way  to  capture  a  moonshiner  is  to  go  on  a  still 

hunt,  —  Columijia  Record. 

You  can't  tell  from  looking  at  a  flat  how  far  the  rent 
will  jun^.  —  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Heinie  can  get  away  from  the  Btdtic  or  get  away  from  the 
dinner  table.  —  Fotintain  Inn  (S.C.)  Tribune. 

Philip  Gibbs  says:  "British  generals  were  solid  but  not 
magnetic  or  brilliant,"  Solid  what?  —  The  Liberator. 

Carranza  doesn't  recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  he 
might  know  Pershing  if  he  saw  him.  ~  Wall  Street  journal. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  a  point  vdiere  H.  C.  L.  has  re- 
solved itself  into  High  Cost  of  Labor,  —  Philadelphia 
North  Americani  ^   .■  .  , 

The  fact  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place  is  manifestly  due  to  inefficient  strike  leadership. 

—  ColTMibia'  Record. 

Edifying  at  the  army  bargain  sales  to  watch  the  war 
slacker  fight  for  the  clothes  he  was  afraid  to  wear. 
—Wall  Street  Journal. 

D'Annunzio,  we  might  add,  has  written  the  epic  of  Fiume, 
but  tlie  league  of  nations  will  have  to  read  the  proofs. 
~  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Senators  are  public  servants.    You  C6ui  tell  they  are 
servants  by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  do  anything. 

—  Fountain  Inn  (S.C.)  Tribune, 

Secretary  Tumulty  and  Mr.  Gompers'  Secretary,  Guy  Oyster, 
ouglit  to  be  able  to  work  out  some  sort  of  con^romise  for 
all  this  noise.  —  Columbia  Record. 

The  present  industrial  situation  reminds  us  of  the  man 
who  kicked  himself  to  get  even  with  himself  for  stepping  on 
his  foot,  —  Fountain  Inn  (S.C.)  Tribune. 

Mr,  Wilson  probably  feels  tliat  life  would  be  very  much 
siiqjlified  if  in  America  treaties  could  be  ratified  by  the 
Icing's  decree,  —  Philadelphia  North  Ajuorican, 
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DISCOTRAOrNG 


Brown  In  the  Chicago  Dally  Ke** 


"NOW   THEN,    GOOD   GPIHITS:,    A  Mtt'f.AOF.,    PLEA.iE." 

Pease  in  t-lie  Newark  Wevrs. 


fiWRY  UP,    GFMTI.KMH'I,    WE    TIDE   IS   RISING. 

• — -Ealladay  in  the  Providerice  Journal; 
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IT  WILL  HE7-P  SMOOm  TME  SIAY 

— — KcCutcheon  on  Ui&  Chieago  'n-ihune. 


'IF  1HEY  GET  TOGEDIEI!  IT'S  OUR  FIHinH." 

. — .tr^-cus  in  ttie  Nev  York  times  Uagaslno, 


HOW  THE  CARTOONISTS  SIZE  UP  THE  IMDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 


I 


FORE  IGN 


COMMENT 


I 


NEW  MEANING  OF  THE  'ALMIGHTY  DOLLAR" 


Offi  OF  K/JT?  after-rvar  developments  is  the  ne-.v  mosaiin:; 
of  the  old-tirao  cynical  phrase,  the  "AlraiQhty  rollsr'i 
How  it  is  not  nerely  a  v;capon  of  snob'bei-y,but,as  ono 
foroicii  ajialyat  hur.iorously  sa^xs,  "a  loaded  v/ci;-ht  in  for- 
ei'gn  exchange. *♦  In  vaxioiis  -quarters  it  is  pointed  out  ttiat 
the  fundamental  cause  of  tlie  great  depreciation  in  exchange 
on  the  markets  of  our  allies  is  the  "inrnense  increase  in 
their  imports  of  norohandise  fror.  \is,   during  and  ninco  tho 
V7ar,  pjid  the  decrease  in  thoir  exriorta  to  us." 

In  the  latter  part'  of  Deptomher,  it  i'3  noted,"  an  English 
f 
pound  vas  worth  #4,15  in  Axaerican  money.  The  normal  rate 

is.  ^4,66  5/8,  Within  a  Very  few  days  it  advanced  to 
1|!4.26  1/4  and  then  fell  to  14,13,  At  about  the  same  time 
the  excliango  value  of  tlie  franc »  which  is  normally  19  l/s 
cents, -^^as  down  to  11  l/4  cents »  rose  to  12  s/s  cents  and 
then  foil  to  11  3/4  cents.  What  this  ineana  to  business 
non,  as  one  financial  authority  remarks,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  a  draft  on  London  for  1000  pouiids.  sterling 
received  by  s.  ITev;  York  export  merchant  v/ould  hr^ve  been 
worth  ^4,150*  and  wi.th  the'  fluctuation  at  tho  end  of  a  week 
iwas  worth  ^4,-262,  but  a  few  days  later  v/ould.have  brought 
only  §4,180  on  the  market.  Such  fluctuations  in  exchange 
haivc  of  course  an  upsetting  effect  on  .commercial  calcula- 
tiows.  in  oivc   foreifin  trade,  and  as  the  same  authority  ob- 
serves, "there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  our  ovn  mar- 
ket! 3  wild  speculation  in  the  gold  premium,  after  our  Civil 
^•/ajr,"  Tho  complex  question  of  exchange  is  probed  by  the 
iLcjndon  "Evenings  Standard"  in  an.  editoral  entitled  "7;hen  A 
Pqund  Is  Not  A  Pound,"  The  exchange  value  of  tho  pound 
stickling  in  ITew  York,  we  read,  is  "the  price  that  Amcricaiia 
aiiei willing  as  business  men  to  pay  for  our  paper  money, rj^d 
in  fixing  tlxat  price  they  axe  giiidod  by  the  stato  01  tho 
debit  and  credit  account  between  the  two  nations,"  Before 
the  v/ar  Britain  was  a  creditor  of  the  v/orld  and  it  is 
"still  Evtrope's  creditor;"  but  in  order  to  win  the. war  it 
has  been  oompelled  "to  import  enormously  from  Aracricn.,  to 
sell  to  Americans  our  Amoricaia  securities,  and  rrc   have  not 
been  able  to  export  to  America  on  our  pre-war  sc,t.1c."   3o 
it  results  that  Britain  is  heavily  indebted  to  America  to 
the  extent  that  "our  paper  money  is  valued  in  Xow  York  at 
about  17  shillings  to  the  pound."  The  obvious  consequence 
is,  we  are  told,  that  for  evcrj'  pound  the  "iritish  pay  to 
Americans  for  wheat  and  other  imjjorts,  they  receive  credit 
fcir  only  17  shillings.  To  make  the  itiatter  clc?.rer  the 
"Evening  Standard"'  asks  us  to  picture  similar  conditions 
applying  to  the  weekly  bills  of  evei-y  householder,  who  for 
17  shillings  he  owed  Ms  millcman  or  his  grocer  v;ould  have 
to  pay  20,  or  one  pound.  Tho  position  can  bo  remedied  in 
tv;o  ways,  according  to  -cuis  London  daily,  v;hich  continues; 

"If  we  can  bring  up"  our  exports  "to"  balance  our  i.nports 
or  perform  other  services  for  ;/hich  Aiaerioajns  pay  us,  sucli 
as  shipping,  insurance,  etc.,  the  exchanp;  will  rise  again. 
A  good  deal  can  be  done  in  this  direction  if  only  the  na- 
tion will  work  harder  than  ever,   and  thus  increase  tho 
rate  of  production. 

:  "Secondly,  it  is  possible  to  alleviate  tlie  situation  by 
controlling  our  imports.   TJiore  are  certain  absolutely  nec- 
essary goods  for  which  we  must  rely  upon  Aiaerica,  and  it 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  attejapt  to  restrict  then.   Dut  we 
also  import  from  America  enorraous  quantities  of  lux-aries. 


In  purchasing  these,  no  matter  how  vrilling  rich  people  may 
be  to  pay  for  them,  we  increase  our  national  indebtness  to 
America,  and  so  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pound. 

"If  a  prudent  business  man  finds  himself  te;aporarily  in 
a  tight  corner,  while  his  position  is  still  such  that,  f/ith 
good  management i  he  can  pull  round  and  even  do  better  than 
before,  the  first  thing  he  will  do  is  to  limit  his  expendi- 
ture on  cigars,  his  wife's  millinery  bill,  and  his  child- 
ren's chocolates.  On  the  other  hand,  he  T.ill  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  starving  his  business  or  reducing  his  profitable 
expenditure.   Eis  orchid-house  will  go,  so  will  his  stea..i 
yacht;  he  will  do  with  one  zaotorcar  instead  of  five;  but  ha 


THE  rAN  ^'THO  ^,"0N  TEE  WAP. 

—  "The  Bystander"  (London), 

will  try,  if  anything,  to  extend  rather  than  contract  his 
trade  activities.   The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  na- 
tion." 

The  London  "Uaily  llail"  believes  thnt  the  low  rate  of 
exohai:ige  automatically  operates  ag;.inst  iuiports  from  .'jnorica, 
Zilthough  it  admits  tho  disadvantage  of  it  when  Britain  has 
to  purchase  raw  materialc  and  food.  Then,  too,  the  v/eight  of 
war  taxation,  which  is  "far  greater  hero  than  in  the  United 
States,  must  remain  a  seriox'.s  handicap  till  wo  have  adjusted 
ourselvea  to  the  new  conditions,"  Eut  tho  "Daily  !:ail"  adds: 

"it  is  much  that  American  business  men  are  alive  to  our 
special  difficulties  and  are  anxious  to  do  what  they  can  to 
remove  them.  The  great  rush  of  imports  into  this  country 
seems  for  the  moment  to  be  ceanitif,,  and  exportation  on  a 
considerable  scale  is  about  to  begin. 

"There  never  were  such  opportunities  for  trade  if  we  Wirc 
in  a  position  to  seize  them.  Tho  world  is  crying  out  for 
r.nnufflctured  goods  and  for  the  specialties  in  wldch  v.e  ex- 
cel.....The  patriotism  and  energj'  whicl\  the  Fritish  nation 
has  displayed  in  war  will  be  valuable  aor.ets  in  peace  when 
tho  friotion  and  unrost^  whioh  the  most  gigantic  disturbanco 
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PRODIGALITY THE  RAGE  OF  THE  HOUR. 

—  "The  Passing  Show"  (London). 


TOE  PROFITEER'S  FRIENDS. 

John  Bull.-— "ihese  things  are  much  too  dear." 

Mrs.    John  Bull.  — "And  we  can  easily  do  without  them." 

Both  Together. "Let's  go  in  and  buj--  them," 

"Punch"   (London)^ 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HIGH  LIVING  IN  ENGLAND, 


in  the  whole  history  of  man  has  left  behind  it,  pass  away." 

As  in  the  case  of  England,  the  decline  in  tlie  value  of 
the  fVanc  is  laid  to  the  increase  in  imports  and  in  the 
Paris  "Matin"  lir.Adrien  Artaud,  President  of  the  Marseilles 
Chajnber  of  Commerce,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  frcmc   is 
"bound  to  fall  as  long  as  our  production  is  so  much  infer- 
ior to  our  needs,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle 
that  cheap  imports  lower  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and, even 
if  the  franc  falls  still  further,  cheap  imports  are  still 
an  advantage."  i.  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  "Horn- 
ing Post"  informs  us  that  French  business  men  are  angry  in 
their  criticisms  of  Great  Britain,  because  they  class  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  together  as  Powers  that  should 
come  to  the  rescue  of  French  currency,  and  he  proceeds: 

"A  fact  which  Frenchmen  forget,  but  which  all  financiers 
recognize,  is  that  America,  and  America  alone,  liolds  the 
key  to  the  situation. 

"it  has  to  be  remeuibered  -^hat  America  caiae  late  into  the 
war  and  that  during  the  whole  initial  period  she  vms  manu- 
facturing, at  an  immense  profit,  for  the  Allies.   The  ex- 
change was  then  in  her  favor,  and  as  the  goods  she  could 
supply  were  of  vital  necessity  to  the  Allies,  prices  were 
charged  that  yielded  vast  profits.  It  is  in  America's  power 
to-day,  at  no  financial  sacrifice,  to  save  the  situation. 
It  is  her  duty  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  her 
public  men  have  expressed  their  devotion  and  affection  for 
France,  and  if  she  does  not  act  nowr  she  is  bound  to  lose 
both  the  French  and  British  markets .   It  is  not  my  place 
to  outline  any  exact  or  detailed  scheme.   Such  a  scheme 
would  have  to  be  put  fonvard  by  experts,  but  wei-e  Aiaerica 
to  open,  say,  a  fifty-year  credit  of  a  thousand  ftiillion 
starling  with  France  at  some  such  interest  as  four  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  leaving  France  free  to  utilise  this  credit 
to  buy  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  whatever  markets  she 
pleased,  the  exchange  would  be  reduced  to  a  more  or  less 
normal  level. 


"iSiy   credit  opened,  however,  must  be  a  long-term  creditij '. 
Financial  questions  are  apt  to  leave  the  public  uninter- 
ested, but  exchange  is  one  that  is  entering  into  politi- 
cal life  of  the  two  countries,  and  there  is  an  obligation 
on  every  friend  of  France  to  attempt  to  understand  it." 

G'eriaany' s  financial  distress  has  been  soraev/liat  relieved 
by  a  Dutch,  creuit  to  the  German  Government  of  1,2Q0, 000,000 
jnarks*  Several  other  important  transactions  are  now  being 
negotiated,  according  to  dispatches  from  Holland,  which  are 
eiq:ected  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  ozchajige,  and 
there  are  others  in  which  Holland  will  "play  an  important 
role  as  intermediary."  The  Dutch  banlcs  are  stacked  v/ith 
money,  and  the  Uetherlanders  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  tbat 
when  the  peace  Treaty  is  ratified  Germany  will  obtain  ample 
credits  from  America,  so  these  transactions  are  being  hur- 
ried. 

Hague  dispatches  advise  us  that  preparations  are  un- 
der way  for  large  private  American  credits  to  Germany  after 
ratification,  and  these  will  make  business  possible.  Mean- 
while The  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam  are  "overcrowded 
with  Gei-man  financiers  and  industrialists,  shippers,  and 
business  men,  among  whom  are  Government  purchasers,"  and 
we  read  in  a  dispatch  from  Holland: 

"They  are  here  mostly  with  the  idea  of  purchasing  food, 
ravf  material,  cotton,  and  even  ships, but  all  are  up  against 
the  same  obstacle,  lack  of  means  to  pay,  made  depreciably 
■worse  by  ever  falling  exchange.  In  the  lobbies  of  the  big 
hotels  large  propositions  are  handled,  and  great  ideas  are 
exchanged  between  iimerican,  En,i:lish,  and  German  business 
men,  which  often  are  abandoned  after  weeks  of  discussion, 
although  all  parties  are  anxious  to  do  business.     _   ,. 

"The  German  banks  already  are  so  overladen  with  guaran- 
tees that  bankers  fear  a  panic  if  more  guarantees  are 
undertalcen. " 
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A  JAPANESE  PROPOSAL  FOR  FREE  KOREA 

THE  R&L  PnOBUffil  In  Icorea  is  whether  it  is  to  be  gov- 
erned in  the  interest  of  Korea  or  in  the  interest  of 
Japan,and  a  middle  ooua^se  hetv/een  these  tv;o  policies 
Is  the  he St  to  pursue  in  order  to  solve  It,  according  to  a 
well  imo;vn  Japanese  puhlicist.  Dr.  Suehiro.  He  believes  in 
granting  self-go vornraent  to  the  Koreans,  even  if  suoh  a.  con- 
cession should  eventually  mean  complete  Independence, rather 
than  have  the  peninsula  "a  hotbed  of  perpetual  trouble  and 
discontent."  Coincidently  we  have  official  light  on  tha 
Korean  question  in  a  rescript  by  the  Qnperor  of  Japan  to 
whioh  is  subjoined  a  statement  to  the  press  by  Prime  Ulnls- 
ter  Hara,  in  the  imperial  rescript  it  is  admitted  that 
certain  reforms  are  needed,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
Japan  has  any  intention  of  relinq[aishing  Its  hold  on  ?:orea, 
which,  as  Premier  Hara  reminds  us,  was  "incorporated  into 
the  Empire  of  Japan  nearly  ten  years  ago,"  In  the  Tol<yo 
monthly  "Taiyo,"  Dr.  3uehiro  recalls  that  when  the  annex- 
ation of  Korea  was  effected  he  prophesied  that  if  the  pe- 
ninsula were  not  properly  goveraed,  it  would  prove  to  be 
"the  Ireland  of  the  Far  Sp.st."  Unfortunately  his  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled,  to  cite  his  own  words,  which  leads  the 
Kobe  "Japan  Chronicle"  to  observe  that  Dr.  Suehiro  is  "a 
well  Imown  v/riter  on  international  topics,  and  incident- 
ally, no  great  friend  of  Britain."  In  proof  of  the  truth 
of  hie  forecast.  Dr.  Suehiro  mentions  the  disturbances  of 
last  March  in  Korea  which  were  soon  forcibly  put  down;  but 
we  are  warned  that  Korea  is  "not  an  extinct  but  an  active 
volcano,  whose  quiescence  is  only  an  interruption  In  its 
activity,"  and  It  "may  erupt  again  at  any  moment."  In  his 
sunmary  of  Koreaai  conditions,  Dr,  SueMro  'jrrites  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"The  instigation  or  syn^athy  of  some  American  missiona- 
ries in  Korea  may  have  stimulated  the  disturbances.   The 
alleged  plot  of  the  leader  of  the  native  xsvUt  of  the  Heav- 
enly Path  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  them.    But 
these  were  not  the  chief  causes.   Since  the  annexation, 
the  Japemese  rule  of  the  petiinsula  has  in  one  sense  been 
highly  successful.    The  organs  of  justice  and  administra- 
tion, which  were  at  the  depth  of  degeneration,  have  been 
largely  reformeid,  education  and  oomraunication  improved,  ag- 
riculture, commerce  and  industry  developed.    But  nothing 
perhaps  speaks  more  eloquently  for  Japanese  achievements 
than  the  color  of  the  Korean  mountains.    Ten  years  ago 
they  were  barren  and  bald.   They  are  now  green.   The  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  has  also  proportionately  in- 
creased, but  the  Koreans  are  not  satisfied.   TOiy?    It 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  under  the  rule  of  the 
military  —  men  who  believe  that  a  people  can  be  governed 
by  the  sabre.   This  certainly  is  an  anachronism;  but  it 
has  been  tolerated  so  far  because  the  military  oaste  has 
the  upper  hand  in  this  country.   Under  a  military  governor, 
the  Koreans  have  been  not  only  entirely  debarred  from  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  government  but  also  largely  de- 
prived of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  publication  and  meeting 
and  association.   They  have  not  merely  been  governed  as  a 
conquered  people,  but  treated  as  an  inferior  race.    They 
are  called  by  the  Japanese  by  the  name  of  yobo  ~  a  word 
than  which  nothing  can  better  express  the  Japanese  attitude 
towards  the  Koreans. 

"The  object  of  Japan's  rule  of  Korea  consists  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  Koreans— in  other  words— turning  the 
Koreans  into  good  subjects  of  the  Empire.     With  this 
object  in  view,   the  authorities  are  forcing  the  Japanese 
language  on  the  Koreans  and  administering  to  them  nearly 
the  same  education  as  the  Japanese.   There  are  also  signs 
of  resort  being  had  tc  other  measures.  They  have  gone  to 
the  length  of  introducing  Shintoism  into  KoreS.  and  build- 
ing Shinto  temples  there.   TOiat  will  be  the  result  of  all 
these  pains  taken  by  the  authorities?   Is  there  any   in- 
stance of  the  assimilative  policy  having  met  with  suooess? 
The  case  may  have  been  different  in  anbietot  times;  but  in 
modern  times  when  the  racial  spirit  has  been  intensified 
in  peoples,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  policy  having  euo- 
oeeded, " 


Critics  are  assured,  however^  that  Japan  has  treated  Ko- 
rea no  worse  than  the  governments  and  peoples  of  white  na- 
tions have  treated  the  natives  of  their  colonies.  As  the 
worst  example  in  suoh  matters.  Dr.  Suehiro  instances  Great 
Britain's  rule  in  India,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  recurs  to 
the  fact  that  in  his  judgment  the  Japanese  rule  in  Korett 
has  not  been  "entirely  tmexceptionable," 


GERMANY'S  "GAME"  IN  THE 
BALTIC  REGION 

GEilAillY  LOST  EEE  COLOlTIEo,  but  von  Russia,"  is  the' 
pregnant  remai'k  attributed  to  a  German  officer  serv^ 
ing  in  the  Russian  Guard  Regiment  by  General  Vassil- 
kovsky,  a  Russian  military  leader  of  repute  v;ho  was  at  one 
time  commander  of  the  Petrograd  forces,  and  who  barely  man- 
aged to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.   He 
cites  this  new  interpretation  of  victory  in  a  message  to 
the  British  people,  and  sheds  great  light  to  some  on  the 
significance  of  the  German  effort  to  retain  the  Baltic  re- 
gion. The  Allied  authorities  are  not  thoroughly  reassured 
even  now  that  General  von  der  Goltz,  as  re'ported,  has  really 
transferred  his  command  in  the  Baltic  region  to  General  von 
Eberhardt,  and  that  German  troops  are  being  withdrawn.  A 
semi-official  statement  reported  a  complete  stoppage  of 
provisions  to  tho  insubordinate  troops  in  the  Baltic  lands 
except  those  who  v/ere  demonstrably  returuing,  and  said  that 
all  passenger  traffic  was  stopped  except  o;.ipty  trains  sent 
to  fetch  the  troops. 

Ilore  information  about  the  German  militarj'  movement  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  appears  in  a  letter  in  the  Berlin 
""Vorwarts,"  written  by  a  Social  Democrat  on  his  return 
from  that  section.  Ke  relates  that  even  the  smallest  places 
were  being  occupied  by  troops  and  that  he  saw  posters  in  the 
office  of  a  military  captain  which  read:   "ihe  fight  is  for 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Empire  against  Democracy.  We  will  rather 
die  than  be  dishonored."  The  orderly  of  the  captain  in 
whose  office  this  poster  appeared,  according  to  the  "Vor- 
warts" correspondent,  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  soon 
put  dovm  Noske  with  his  oWn  soldiers.   This  was  easy,  "as 
they  had  enough  friends  among  Noske 's  troops,  and  the  demo- 
cratic government,  with  all  its  Jews,  would  be  expelled  and 
the  necessary  pogroms  seen  to.   The  Kaiser's  Empire  would 
then  be  reerected,  and  the  Social  Democrats  v/ould  see  how 
Germans  establish  order."   According  to  reliable  data.  Gen- 
eral von  der  Goltz 's  Baltic  arny  cost  800,000  marks  daily, 
and  the  "Vorwarts"  asks:    "Who  is  paying  for  these  counter- 
revolutionary bands?"  The  Paris  "Victoire"  charges  that  for 
months  the  Germany  of  Scheidemann,  Ebert,  and  Noske,  Social- 
ist Germany,  intrigued  with  the  same  persistent  astuteness 
as  the  Germany  of  Bethmann-Rolweg  and  the  Kaiser,  and  it 
adds: 

"Forced  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Esthonia  and  then 
from  a  part  of  Lettonia,  or  Latvia,  the  German  Government 
decided  to  keep  then  in  Courland,  where  the  Allies  had  the 
strange  notion  to  seek  their  kind  offices  in  opposing  Bol- 
shevism.  In  Lettonia,  Germany  was  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw the  autonomous  government  established  by  the  Letts, 
and  though  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies  this  government  suc- 
ceeded in  reestablishing  itself  three  months  later,  Ger- 
many nevertheless  kept  right  on  plotting.   Her  army,  com- 
manded by  von  der  Goltz,  lost  no  men  through  demobiliza- 
tion, as  did  our  armies  of  the  east,  but  was  strengthened 
by  volunteers  openly  enlisted  in  Berlin.   These  German 
volunteers  who  rushed  into  Lettonia  and  ''ourland  have  been 
promised  recognition  as  citizens  of  the  Lettish  Republic 
and  a  grant  of  land  in  Lettish  territory.  Thus  Germany 
renounces  annexation  of  the  Baltic  provinces  but  rein- 
forces her  policy  of  Germanic  colonization.   How  wonder- 
ful, and  we  never  even  guessed  it  J  Yet  one  may  imagine 
how  the  German  troops  will  conduct  themselves  towards  the 
■  Lettish  people  whom  the  German  barons  represent  to  be  an 
inferior  nation.   There  will  be  requisitions,  thefts, and 
pillage,  for  the  Germans  deny  themselves  nothinj;;,  and  it 
may  be  that  after  the  departure  of  th©  Germans  an   account- 
ing will  be  demanded  from  the  Gernan  barons  for  the  exac- 
tions of  their  soldiers," 
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AUSTRALIAS  PUTURE  IN 
ANZACS'  CARE 

NEW  LEADERS  are  needed  in  many  countries  to, guide  the 
people  out  of  the  wilderness  of  post-war  problems,   and 
the  need  seens  to  be  especially  felt  in  Australia,  where 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  tae  influence  of "  reactionary 
political  ideas  form  an  adirdrable  coi-bination  for  unrest 
and  upset.    Eiis  is  the  way  it  looks  to  an  Australian  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  "National  Review"  who  is  positive 
in  his  declaration  that  "it  is  becoming  obvious  that  the 
futiire-of  Australia  depends  on  the  Anzacs,"  and  "signs 
that  they  understand  this  are  multiplying."    The  iranres- 
sion  of  home  that  the  Anzac  got  on  his  return  from  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  may  be  gathered  from  the  remark  of 
one  that  "if  this  is  the  peace,  let's  get  back  to  war." 
He  v;as  not  thinking  cf  Russia  or  Hungary  or  the  German 
Polish  border  or  any  of  the  other  restless  areas  where 
Bolshevism  "plus  the  unashamed  Teuton  &re  still  raging 
against  the  orders  cf  the  Big  Four,"  says  the  writer  as 
he  proceeds: 


LABOR'S  NEW  FRIEin). 
IIiQ^RTED  LABOR-LEADER  TOffi  1HE  AXE:   "You  leave 
the  job  to  me.   I'll  settle  somebody's  hash  before 
I'm  finished.         — "ihe  Bulletin"  (Sydney). 

"He  was  merely  considering  the  middle  sheet  of  a  Melr 
bourne  newspaper,  headlined  with  strikes  and  jniniors  of 
strikes  and  dotted  all  over  with  complaints  about  govern- 
ment extravagance  and  private  profiteering,  repatriation 
delays,  and  arbitration  eccentricities.   The  acting  Prime 
ilinister  and  the  judge  of  the  Arbitration  Court  ivere 
arguing  in  a  tone  of  repressed  bitterness  up  and  dovm  one 
column;  in  smother,  next  door  to  the  festivities  welcoming 
the  return  of  our  warships,  alleged  naval  officers  venti- 
lated their  grievances  about  delayed  promotion;  across 
the  page  stretehed  the  official  announcement  of  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity,  far  more  drastic 
than  siny  issued  while  the  war  was  on.    That  page  was  back- 
ed with  a  huge  advertisement  of  an  'astounding  cheap  sale' 
at  which  price  averaged  250  per  cent,   advance  on  the  ordi- 
nary prices  of  1917. 

"Bie  seamen  have  struck  on  all  coastal  boats;  the  wiriarf- 
laborers  have  struck;  iHne   builders'  laborers  have  struck. 
Labor  on  the  great  stacks  of  wheat  awaiting  export  is  hope- 
lessly disorganized.    The  strike  of  seamen  and  v/harf-lab- 


orers  has  thrown  out  of  work  at  least  fiftj'-  thousand  inno- 
cent people  in  Melbourne  alone.   State  school-teachers  have 
threatened  a  stop-work  meeting  to  protest  against  their  low 
pay;  state  policemen  have  invaded  the  Chief  Secretary's 
office  and  harangued  him  against  his  will;  other  state  em- 
ployees (civil  servants,  not  artisans)  are  arranging   a 
'public  demonstration'  of  their  grievances.  One  section  of 
coal-miners  is  out  of  work  and  another  is  working  itself  in- 
to a  striking  mood.   And  all  this  in  a  country  possessing 
the  vddest  siaffrage,  the  most  legislatxires  (for  its  size), 
and  the  best  arbitration  system  (according  to  its  travel.- 
ling  politicians)  in  the  world." 

Even  chaos  haa  a  cause,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  and 
there  are  reasons  for  the  present  state  of  Australia.   The 
press  has  "shoals  of  them,"  and  the  leading  dailies  "blame 
the  Tidckedness  of  the  Labor  Party,"  -while  the  most  influ- 
ential weeklies  "curse  the  Bourbonism  of  the  capitalists." 
Leaders  charge  and  countercharge  each  other,  the  public. 
gr6wls  at  large,  housewives  grow  sarcastic  over  the  stupid- 
ity of  men,  and,  we  are  told,  through  the  turmoil  attentive 
ears  catch  the  undertone  of  returned  soldiers  muttering: 
"T/ait  till  we're  all  back,  and  then  look  outi"   Yet  the 
writer  confesses  regretfully  that  the  Australian  in  his  otoi 
country  is "notoriously  the  meokest  and  least  resentful  vrorm 
that  ever  hesitated  about  turning."   "Heaven  help  the 
country."  he  exclaims,  "if  the  Anzac  vvhen  he  ooroes  back 
finds  himself  merely  an  Australian  again."  But  he  seems 
convinced  that  the  grim  education  of  military  service  in 
foreign  lands  will  have  made  a  new  man  of  the  Australian, 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  simultaneously  into  focus  all  the 
elements  in  the  Australian  situation,  according  to  this  in- 
foriiiant,  who  tells  us,  hov/ever,  that 

"One  may  perhaps  conjure  up  an  impressionist  picture  of 
the  decent,  long-suffering  Australian  of  the  normal  typ«, 
beset  on  the  one  hand  with  artificially  high  prices  and  the 
arrogant  contempt  of  the  supplying  magnates,  on  the  otlier 
with  Bolshevist  temptations  to  upset  the  whole  social 
fabric  and  make  an  end  of  his  price-raisers  (and  of  every- 
thing else),  and  deprived,  by  legal  quibbles  which  he  does 
not  understand,  of  the  sure  remedy  he  haa  been  taught  to 
trust.  He  will  not  go  Bolshevist,  that  is  not  in  his 
nature;  but  he  will  go  sulky  and  resentful  and  suspicious. 
He  will  hang  back  just  when  his  leaders  want  him  to  pullj 
he  will  look  askance  at  any  proposal  (regarding  Imperial 
defence  schemes,  for  instance,  or  Empire  unity)  that  he 
does  not  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  will  concentrate  on 
purely  parochial  affairs-- 

"Unleas  he  is  given,  and  given  soon,  the  inspiration  of 
a  new  policy  and  a  new  guidance,  issuing  from  men  he  can 
trust  without  hesiiation;  unless,  that  is,  the  returning 
Anzacs  bring  with  them  a  leader  and  a  creed.  The  only 
safeguard  against  Bolshevism  is  constructions  reaction 
doubles  its  opportunities.  Whatever  rings  may  attempt  and 
politicians  may  preach,  all  things  are  new.  The  mere  fact 
that  our  fighting  armies  have  been  citizen  armies,  not 
professionals,  outs  asra.y  the  old  basis  of  the  social _ 
stioicture.  The  men  who  have  fought,  "bringing  back  wi^h  them 
the  memories  and  ideas  of  the  men  who  have  died,   cannot 
peaceably  fit  in  again  to  the  old  formula  'Me  that  'ave  been 
what  I've  been'  one  of  a  few  might  compromise  by  emigration, 
but  this  time  they  have  all  'been,'  so  to  speak,  and  compro- 
mises are  impossible.  (This,  one  thinks,  may  be  truer  of 
England  even  than  of  Australia.)" 

A  TURKISH  REMEDY  FOR  RACE  CONFLICTS~For  ages  Christiana 
and  Moslems  lived  together  in  neighborly  relations,  accord- 
ing to  the  Constantinople  "Wakit,"  which  attributes  antipa- 
thy between  races  in  Turkey  to  foreign  Christian  interfer- 
ence, and  says  that  the  questions  of  the  Near  East  can  be 
solved  and  existing  animosities  between  races  removed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Define  the  boundoi-y  of  Armenia  in  Russia.  Let  Arme- 
nians elsewhere  remove  thither  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  If 
they  do  not  wish  to  remove,  let  them  stay  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  some  right  a  as,  their  fellow  Ottoman  countrymen,  con- 
stituting no  separate  class.* 

2.  Let  Greeks  in  Macedonia  desirous  of  being  Greek  cit- 
izens give  place  in  an  appropriate  part  of  tlacedonia  to 
Turks  now  deprived  of  all  natural  rights. 

3.  Let  the  Arabs  enjoy  the  benefit  of-the  Wilson  princi- 
ples. 

4.  Appropriate  provision  for  the  Kvirds. 

5.  Put  a  united  country  with  all  its  racial  elements 
sharing,  equally  in  all  the  rights  of  a  common  fatherland 
under  the  guidance  of  a  well-wishing,  vunselfish  state. 
(America  is  elsewhere  mentioned.)  Do  these  things  and  the 
Turkish  question  is  settled  for  all  time. 
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SCIENCE  -AND 'INVENTION 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  PICK- 
UP A  GLASS.        NO  FINGER 
teRKS  ON  RIM. 


'«7R0IIG  WAYS  TO  HANDLE 
GLASSES'  LEAVI2IG  FINGER 
laKKS  ON  RIM. 


POINTS  on  SODA  WATER 


HOT  THE  DRIlU'OiE,  Taut   the  dispenser  of  soda,  is  intended 
to  benefit  ty  these  suggestions;  but  all  liiose  \iho   driilk 
this  beverage  v/ill  enjoy  reading  thetn  and  will  fervently 
hope,  thiit  all  dispensers  will  imi-k,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest  them,  'i'hey  are  contained  in  a  oopyrighted  article 
entitled  "i'urther  Points  on  Fountain  Service,"  contributed 
to  "The  Druggists'  Ciroular"  (New  York,  September)  by 
Ivir.  II.  iiitchell.  I,Ir,  Mitchell  does  not  s?is,re  the  horror 
expressed  by  most  of  his  brother  hygienists  for  icy  things 
and  gives  the  soda-v;ater  people  oereful  instructions  hovr 
to  Eoake  their  drink  ioe-cold  and  keep  it  so.  He  eiirx^lia- 
sizes  the  import<mc6  of  right  methods  of  mixing,  and  re- 
minds us  that  the  way  of  putting  a  comiiiound  together  is 
sometimes  more  important  than  the  n^.t-uro  of  its  ingredi- 
9ntB.  His  careful  directions  to  ougui'q  cle-nliness  rill 
ensure  him  the  v?arra  gratitude  of  all  soda-lovers  Miio  have 
quaffed  their  nectar  from  uiussy  glasses  served  on  sloppy 
counters.  And  first  we  diall  quote  his  remarks  on  tem- 
perature, which  run  in  substance  as  follOT/s: 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  more  sickening  than  a  warm  root 
beer,  or  a  phosphate  that  is  hardly  even  cool?   If  you  are 
going  to  serve  hot  soda,  all  right,  do  it,  but  do  not  make 

the  mistake  of  serving  it  lukewarm.    Remember  this the 

colder  your  drinks  are  the  larger  your  trade  is  going  to  be, 
end  that  is  what  you  are  after,  isn't  it? 

"If  your  customers  are  few  and  far  between,  investigate 
end  see  if  it  is  because  your  soda  is  not  ioe  cold  or  your 
ice  cream  is  like  mush  for  lack  of  ice.  An  extra  himdred 
pounds  of  ice  is  about  the "best  and  safest  investment  you 
can  make  these  days  and  one  that  is  sure  to  bring  returns. 

"if  you  chop  your  own  ice  a  suitable  box  should  be  pro- 
vided to  keep  the  piece  of  ice  from  jumping  about  when  it 
is  being  shaved  or  broken.  The  best  kind  of  an  ice  pick  to 
use  is  one  about  36  inches  long,  that  can  be  procured  at  al- 
most any  hardware  store.  Use  wooden  candy  buckets  for  car- 
rying chopped  ioe  to  the  fountain,  as  they  are  lighter,  hold 
more  and  are  less  liable  to  injure  the  onyx  or  marble  of  the 
fountain. 

Ice  which  is  intended  to  be  placed  around  the  coils  lead- 
ing to  the  draft  arms  should  not  be  chopped  too  fine  or  too 
coarse.  Flush  out  your  ioe  coolers  at  least  onoe  a  week  to 
keep  them  free  from  sawdust,  ioe  slime  and  other  things  that 
do  not  belong  there. 

"One  reason  why  a  drink  tastes  better  in  some  places  than 
in  others  is  because  a  small  quantity  of  fine  ice  is  served 
in  the  glass  with  it.  Many  customers  like  a  little  cracked 


ice  in  their  root  beer,  and  there  are  dozens,  of  other  drinks 
that  reqviire  a  little  shaved  ice  in  order  to  make  them  cold 
and  have  them  taste  better.  Be  sure  to  use  plenty  of.  shaved 
ice." 

Next  to  having  your  soda  water  cold,  Mr,  Mitchell  goes  on, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  properly. mixed  with  the  right 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Customers  do  not  like  drinks 
that  are  flat  and  lifeless,  neither  do  they  want  so  much  gas 
in  the  water  that  it  "bubbles  out  of  their  ears  and  eyes  "  at 
every  swallow.  To  enstire  the  right  proportion  he  thus  in- 
structs us: 

■  "The  a\xtamatic  carbonator  should  always  be  either  on  the 
level  with  the  fountain  or  below  it,  and  never  above  it.  Gas 
of  all  kinds  has  a  habit  of  going  up.  When  your  carbonator 
is  down  stairs  that  is  just  what  you  want,  as  it  goes  up  in 
the  water  to  the  draught  arm  of  your  fountain,  but  if  your 
carbonator  should  be  upstairs,  most  of  the  v^ater  would  lose 
its  gas  in  Its  trip  do?m  stairs,  and  the  water  would  taste 
flat  and  lifeless. 

"l  onoe  saw  a  drug  store  without  a  basement,  and  the  car- 
bonator was  installed  two  floors  above  the  fountain,  the  re- 
sult being  that  180  pounds  pressure  on  the  carbonator  barely 
produced  a  bubble  in  the  v^ater  at  the  fountain.  The  gas  was 
all  up  on  the  third  floor  in  the  top  of  the  tank  which 
caused  the  water  to  come  out  with  such  force  at  the  fountain 
that  the  fine  stream  could  not  be  used  at  all,  as  it  would 
blow  everjrthing  out  of  the  glass  the  moment  it  struck  it, 

"When  the  proper  amount  of  gas  is  present  you  can  see  tli§. 
bubbles  of  gas  jumping  up  from  the  siirface  of  the  water. 
Hold  a  glass  of  carbonated  water  close  up  under  youi'  nose 
and  you  can  feel  the  bubbles  hit  your  nose  with  force,  pro^ 
viding  the  proper  airiovint  of  gas  is  present. 

"Take  a  new,  clean,  dry  polished  silver  spoon  and. place 
it  in  the  glass  of  carbonated  water  and  if  the  water  is  well 
charged  with  gas  the  spoon  will  be  covered  with  bubbles  of 
gas  just  as  thick  and  as  close  as  they  can  get  together.  If 
the  bubbles  are  few  and  far  between  there  is  not  enough  gaa 
in  the  water. 

"All  houses  are  built  of  practically  the  same  materials. 
Yet  somo  houses  are  beautiful  and  others  are  'shacks  '  in  ap- 
pearance •  After  the  architect  has  planned  a  house  much  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  masons  and  carpenters  are  careful  to 
put  the  house  together  in  the  manner  specified. 

"From  my  observations  in  the  East  and  South  I  believe  I 
am  telling  the  truth  when  I  say  that  not  one-half  of  the  ice 
cream  sodas  dispensed  in  those  sections  are  mixed  properly. 
In  the  Middle  and  Far  West  they  are  much  more  careful  about 
mixing  sodas  than  in  the  South  and  East. 

"The  favorite  way  in  the  East,  at  a  large  number  of  foun- 
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tains,  io  to  put  some  ice  cream  and  syrup  in  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  and  fill  the  glass  up  with  the  coarse  stream,  stick 
a  spoon  in  it  and  without  mixing  it  in  any  way,  set  it  be- 
fore the  customer.  The  customer  tastes  it  and  gets  a  charge 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  that  nearly  blows  the  top  of  his  head 
off.  He  knows  it  must  be  an  ice  cream  soda  because  he  saw 
the  dispenser  put  the  syrup  and  ice  cream  in,  so  he  next 
tries  to  work  the  combination  by  using  a  straw.  He  sticks 
the  straw  down  into  the  glass  and  takes  a  long  draw  and  gets 
a  mouthful  of  syrup.  Perhaps,  then,  the  happy  thought  may 
oome  to  him  that  he  had  better  take  the  spoon  and  stir  it, 
and  he  does,  after  which  it  tastes  fairly  good. 

"Now  why  should  the  customer  be  asked  to  mix  or  stir  his 
own  soda  any  more  than  he  should  be  asked  to  fry  his  own  ham 
and  eggs  at  a  restvirejit? 

"Knowing  ae  we  do  that  every  drink  we  aerve  is  to  be 
judged  more  or  less  by  the  way  the  top  of  the  drink  tastes, 
it  certainly  behooves  us  to  have  the  top  of  the  drink  right, 
and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  do  something  that  will  put  some 
of  the  sweetness  and  flavoring  up  at  the  top  of  the  glass. 

"An  ice  cream  soda  mixed  with  a  spoon  is  heavy,  soggy  and 
lifeless,  while  a  soda  mixed  by  meaiis  of  the  fine  stream  is 
full  of  life,  vim,  sparkle  and  fiz«.'  Most  customers  ex- 
pect and  want  an  ice  cream  soda  to  look  like  an  ice  cream 
soda,  with  lots  of  fizz,  fuzz  and  feathers. 

"Some  dispensers  seem  to  think,  however,  that  the  custom- 
er wants  it  to  look  like  a  cup  of  breakfast  coffee,  which  in 
98  cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  not  the  case,  that  idea 
having  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  dispenser  and  not  tho 
mind  of  the  customer." 

And  now  for  the  section  on  cleanliness .  which  the  writer 
justly  terms  the  "biggest  asset  of  all."  He  writes  of  this: 

"Even  a  pig  like'6  a  nicOj  clean  pen  filled  with  sweet- 
smelling  straw  and  grows  faster  and  brings  a  better  price- 
in  the  market  when  brought  up  tinder  such  conditions. 

"The  soda  fountain  proprietor  who  imagines  that  his  cus- 
tomers do  not  mind  being  served  with  dirty  spoons  and  dirty 
glasses— who  thinks  they  do  not  notice  the  dirty,  greasy, 
ill-smelling  towels  lying  about  the  counter—or  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  dispenser  handling  the  rims  of  their  glasses, 
is  just  as  far  off  regarding  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his 
customer  as  is  the  farmer  who  gives  his  pigs  a  mud  puddle  to 
live  in. 

"All  glasses  should  be  washed  thoroughly  in  hot  water  and 
either  sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  used  to  remove  the 
grease  if  necessary.  The  glasses  should  then  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  in  clean  water,  dried  and  polished  with  a  clean, 
dry  towel.  Glasses  should  then  be  placed  on  a  rack  and  be 
kept  upside  down  until  used. 

"See  that  spoons  are  clean,  dry  and  polished,  and  that  ■ 
they  stand  in  a  perfectly  dry  spoon  holder,  or  keep  them  ly- 
ing flat  on  a  clean  towel  on  the  back  bar.  Never  serve  a 
spoon  with  either  the  bowl  or  the.  handle  wet,  and  never 
touch  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  with  your  fingers. 

"Use  the  straws  that  come  in  paper  containers.  If  loose 
bulk  straws  are  used  look  through  them  before  serving  to  see 
that  there  are  no  flies  inside  and  also  see  that  they  arc 
free  from  fly  specks  on  the  outside.    Your  straw  holder 
should  have  a  cover  so  as  to  keep  the  straws  clean. 

"if  you  have  tables  it  is  very  important  that  they  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  wiped  dry  immediately  after  each  ser- 
vice. Particular  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
chairs  and  stools  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  syrup  or 
other  substances  that  might  injure  a  customer's  clothing. 

"a  collection  of  dirty  glasses  eind  dishes  on  a  sloppy 
looking  table  is  a  mighty  poor  advertisement  for  your  store. 
Do  not  let  tables  stay  mussed  a  minute,  clean  them  immedi- 
ately after  the  customer  departs." 


WH   GaSO)  moil  "GflaVS."  In  ansvier   to  a  correspondent, 
"Machinery"  (Hew  York,  October)  thus  tells  under  what  con- 
ditions cast  iron  may  increase  in  bulk: 

"The  'growth'  of  cast  iron  is  the  result  of  repeatedly 
heating  and  cooling  the  cast-iron  parts.  'For  instance, 
CRst-iron  annealing  ovens  originally  eight  feet  in  length 
have  grovm  to  a  length  of  nine  feet  as  the  result  of  being 
kept  red-hot  for  prolonged  periods  between  vAiich  thoy  were 
permitted  to  cool.  Cast-iron  furnace  grates  and  other  parts 
subjected  to  alternate  heating  and  cooling  are  also  fre- 
quently distorted  and  sometimes  broken  because  of  tho  grovrth. 
To  avoid  this  growth  or  increase  in  size  as  far  as  possible, 
white  cast  iron  having  a  carbon  content  of  about  three  per 
cent  and  a  relatively  small  ano\mt  of  silicon  and  other  im- 
purities should  be  used." 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  BATH 

A  BATHTUB  full  of  water  Is  not  the  best  place  to  fool 
with  possible  electric  contracts,  a  mfln  with  his  shoes  on, 
standing  on  a  carpeted  floor,  is  fairly  well  iasulatad;  at 
any  rate  the  resistance  of  the  connection  between  feet  and 
floor  Is  so  high  that  the  volume  of  an  ordinary  discharge 
passing  through  his  body  would  not  be  great.  Bat  when  ha 
Is  unclothed  and  sitting  In  water, In  Intimate  connection 
with  the  metallic  pipe  system  of  the  building,  the  resist- 
ance is  enormously  reduced  and  ho  Is  likely  to  get  the  fall 
force  of  any  available  current.   It  Is  not  li>tended,  of 
course,  that  aiactric  current  shall  be  available  for  this 
particular  purpose,  but  accidents  will  occasionally  happen. 
Some  tales  to  the  point  are  related  editorially  by  "ihe 
British  Uadical  Journal"  (London,  September  13),  which  re- 
marks thiit  we  are  now  so  /'amlliar  with  the  home  uses  of  e- 
lectricity  that  there  ia  a  tendency  to  ovarloolc  its  dangers. 
Soma  pertinent  advice  is  given  with  regard  to  the  avoidance 
of  trouble.  We  read; 


"Recently  a  well-known  Lancashire  business  man,  aged  44, 
was  electrocuted  while  having  a  bath  in  hla  own  home.   He 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  an 
electric  vibrator  to  the  upper  part  of  his  body  when  the  ao- 
oident  happened.  This  vibrator  was  attached  to  an  ordinary 
lighting  socket.  A  cry  for  assistance  was  heard,  and  when 
the  door  was  burst  open  he  was  found  sitting  in  the  bath 
grasping  the  vibrator  and  unconscious;  artificial  respira- 
tion was  tried  without  success.  At  the  inquest  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  wires  of  the  vibrator  had  corroded,  with  a 
result  that  the  whole  machine  became  'alive'.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  such  an  accident  has  happened  in  a  bath- 
room, but  usually  death  has  been  due  to  a  flaw  in  the  elec- 
trical fittings;  the  victim  has  attempted  to  switch  on 
electric  light  off  or  on  triiile  he  is  immersed  in  the  water, 
the  switch  is  defective,  and  .le  is  killed  instantaneously. 
Dr.  A.  G.  B.  Duncan  reports  this  week  a  fatality  due  to  de- 
fect in  a  portable  electric  lamp  connecting  with  a  lighting 
circuit. 

"The  lay  public  are  so  used  to  seeing  electricity  used 
in  their  homes  for  many  domestic  purposes  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  over-look  its  dangers.  Further,  the  uses  of 
electricity,  and  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus,  in 
the  treatment  of  soldiers  disabled  by  wounds  and  sickness, 
have  become  so  familiar  to  large  numbers  of  people  of  all 
classes,  and  so  many  unqualified  assistants,  male  and  fe- 
male, have  conducted  the  routine  applications,  that  probab- 
ly a  general  feeling  has  sprung  up  that  all  this  apparatus 
is  quite  safe,  and  that  anyone  can  handle  these  machines, 
and  administer  treatment  with  them,  without  the  least  dan- 
ger to  themselves  or  to  others.  No  doubt  there  is  often 
little  or  no  risk,  but  familiarity  tends  to  breed. contempt, 
and  then  an  accident  such  as  that  narrated  is  the  result. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  treatment  should  ever  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  any  apparatus  which  utilizes  the  main'  electri- 
cal house  current,  luiless  under  the  direct  control  of  an  ex- 
pert. 

"No  one  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  the  danger 
of  an  electric  current  would  imraarse  hijnself  in  the  ordina- 
ry household  bath  and  then  proceed  to  administer  treatment 
from  any  piece  of  apparatus  connected  with  the  ordinary 
lighting  circuit,  nor,  indeed,  would  he  allow  anyone  else 
to  administer  such  treatment.  It  is  practically  useless  to 
attempt  to  insulate  an  ordinary  bath  fitted  with  metal  vira- 
ter  pipes  and  a  waste  pipe,  and  a  person  immersed  in  a  bath 
becomes  an  excellent  conductor  for  electricity.  In  a  prop- 
erly fitted  bathroom  the  switches,  lights,  and  wires  should 
be  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  while   in 
the  bath  to  touch  any  one  of  them  with  any  part  of  his  body. 
Further,  all  those  fittings  should  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  pipes,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  no  defect  is  pos- 
sible and  that  the  insulation  is  perfect. 

..hen  an  accident  occurs  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  switch  off  the  current,  and  the  victim  should  never  be 
handled  with  tho  bare  hands  before  this  is  done.  Rubber 
gloves  are,  of  course,  safe,  but  these  are  seldom  likely  to 
be  at  hand;  a  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  vnrap  up  the  hands 
in  several  folds  of  dry  cloth  before  attempting  to  touch  the 
person.  Death  results  from  inhibition  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, but  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  life  by  means  of 
artificial  respirationi^" 
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From  Vol.  Ill,  "Battles  and  Leadere  of  the  Civil  Wax." 
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HOW  THEY  DID  IT  IN  '62. 
A  pontoon  bridge  thrown  across  a  river  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  in  seventeen  and  a  quarter  minutes. 


IMMUNITY  or  CITY  DWELLERS 

ABE  CITY-DWELLBRS  less  subject  to  disease  than  the  coun- 
try bred,  after  all?  Statistics  from  the  cantonments  seem 
to  show  it,  and  an  editorial  v/Titer  in"The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association "(Chicago,  September  20),  sug- 
gests thdt  altho  the  city  aay  harbor  more  disease  germs 
than  the  country,  the  dwellers  in  It  may  have  beoomo  com- 
paratively immune,   it  is  well-known  that  the  natives  of  re- 
mote islands  to  which  the  "dis6as«of  civilization"  have 
never  penetrated  are  ravaged  by  them  to  an  unheard  of  de- 
gree, when  thoy  are  introduced  by  the  white  man.  possibly 
a  rural  district,  tho  inherently  free  from  disease,  may  for 
that  very  reason  yield  more  rapidly  to  Infection  when  it 
comes.  Study  of  conditions  such  as  these,  the  writer  notes, 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  large  bod- 
ies of  aen  mobilized  in  amy  camps  subject  to  systematized 
medical  supervision  which  2ias  furnished  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  gathering  statistics  on  an  unprecedented  scale*. 
He  goes  on; 

"Frequent  medical  inspection  of  thousands  of  men  Is  an 
uncommon  experience,  at  leaSt  on  the  ecale  which  the  pre- 
paration for  war  made  possible  in  the  United  States,  The 
conclusions  afforded  by  the  wealth  of  data  obtainable  from 
such  sources  are  likely  to  be  far  more  tenable  than  those 
drawn  from  comparatively  few  cases,  however  carefully  ihey 
may  be  studied," 

According  to  figures  recently  compilpd  iby  Love  and  Daven- 
port in  the  Section  of  lledical  Pecordc  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army,  it  appears  that  the  pre- 
vailingly rural  camps  had  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent. more 
cases  of  influenza,  ten  per  cent,  more  pneumonia,  ten  per 
cent,  more  deaths  and  thirty  per  cent,  higher  admission  rate 
for  all  sickness  than  the  prevailingly  urban  camps.    The 
Armj'  experts  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  influenza  pan- 
demic, rural  troops  suffered  more  theui  urban  troops, 

"This  thesis  offers  an  interesting  them©  for  speculation 
as  to  the  possible  causes  of  this  unlike  morbidity.  To  the 
person  accustomed  to  hear  sung  the  praises  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  country  life  in  /jnerica,  the  figures  may  come  as  a 
surprise.  The  first  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  recorded 
facts  asstimed  that  recruits  coming  from  densely  populated 
regions  are  immune  from  a  given  disease  because  they  have 
alroady  had  the  disease.  However,  Love  and  Davenport  have 
pointed  out  that  while  such  an  explanation  might  apply  to 


measles,  it  does  not  apply  generally.  Thus  they  state  that 
cerebrospinal  meningitis  is  scarcely  so  frequently  encount- 
ered in  early  life  as  to  warrant  the  assimption  that  the 
soldiers  from  the  immune  areas  had  acquired  immunity  from 
the  disease  by  having  had  it  in  their  youth.  The  hypothesis 
that  the  immunity  is  due  to  the  selective  elimination  of  th© 
suBoeptibles  likewise  encounters  fundamental  contradictions, 

"The  most  pVobable  suggestion  thus  far  advanced  assumes 
that  recruits  coming  from  large  cities  or  other  densely 
populated  areas  have  acquired  a  general  immunity  to  infect- 
ious or  communicable  disease.  In  the  words  of  Love  and 
Davenport,  it  ass\ames  that  'any  one  of  the  communicable  dis- 
eases leaves  the  body  in  a  state  of  heightened  resistance  to 
all  microparasites,  possibly  through  a  condition  of  persist- 
ent hyper leukocyt osis , '  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  the 
facts  of  epidemiology  which  might  bo  cited  in  support  of 
such  a  conviction.  Even  tho  it  be  true  that  after  an  epi- 
demic year  communities  will  be  exceptionally  free  from  epi- 
demics for  a  y^ar  or  two,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  in  these 
days  to  follow  the  method,  once  not  uncommon,  of  exposing 
children  to  the  danger  of  certain  epidemic  diseases  for  th% 
sake  of  the  subsequent  imnainity  that  they  might  thus  ac- 
quire .  " 


PONTOON  BUILDING  IN  %2 

TES  RECOHD  made  by  the  2d  United  States  Sngineors,  of 
throwing  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  a  point  where 
the  river  is  1,440  feet  in  width  in  53  iiinutos,  as  reported 
recently  In  these  columns,  does  not  seem  wonderful  to  a  cor- 
renpondent  of  THE  DIGEST,  Sergt.  j.  D.  Mandaville,  of  Co.  G. , 
50th  New  York  Volunteer  Engine ars,  who  writes  us  as  follows 
from  Fort  Collins,  Colo: 

"This  was  splondid  work,  but  I  wish  to  refer  you  to  a 
photograph  published  by  I.!aj.  Geo.  H.  Willisaas,  in  'Pictures 
of  tho  Civil  War, '  at  page  128,  of  a  pontoon  bridge,   oon- 
structod  across  the  i\nticosta  branch  just  above  the  navy 
yard  east,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  the  50th. 
New  York  Voluntoor  Enn;ineor3  in  the  spring  of  1862, under  tho 
command  of  l.'aj.  77csloy  Erainard,  and  under  tho  observation 
of  Vxt   Lincoln  and  a  portion  of  his  cabinet,  in  just  17  min- 
utes and  10  or  15  seconds,  by  the  watch.  This  bridge,  hov;- 
ever,  was  built  by  'consecutivo  pontoons'  along  the  shore, 
up  stream,  and  rowed  into  position,  which  permitted  of  moro 
rapid  work.  Hov/ovor,  we  old  guys  are  not  inclined  to  enter 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  kids  that  helped  to  lick  the  !Iuns. 
They  were  our  boys,  and  we  are  proud  of  thom. 

"P,S,  —  The  time  stated  is  ab^iol.itoly  correct,  as  I  reed 
it  from  J.!aj,  Brainard's  diary,  in  1882,  personally." 
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CEMENT  CRACKS  TO  FORETELL 
EARTHQUAKES 

IM  'im;  WJSOM  tliat  the  movements  of  the  earth's  ci'ust 
constituting  an  earthquake  hegln  on  a  very  small  scale, 
to  be  followed  later  hy  the  greater  adjustments  that  do 
the  damage,  Orlis  I.  Kennedy,  of  San  Bemardino,  Cal. ,  he- 
lleves  that  he  can  give  earthquake  warnings  by  observing  the 
cracks  in  layers  of  cement,  put  down  in  certain  California 
districts.  It  is  asserted  that  in  this  way  Kr,  Kennedy  pre- 
dicted the  quake  that  destroyed  part  of  Kemet  and  San  Ja- 
cinto, Cal,,  something  more  than  a  year  ago.   He  is  now 
planning  to  construct  a  ribbon  of  cement  about  a  foot  thick 
and  one  thousand  feet  long  for  laboratory  purposes.   His 
present  workshop,  we  are  told  by  a  Los  Angeles  dispatch  to 
the  San  Antonio  "Eacpress,"  abstracted  in  the  Hew  York 
"Evening  Post,"  is  on  the  edge  of  the  famous  San  Andreas 
fault  near  Yerdemont,  northeast  of  San  Bernardino,  in  the 
mountains.  There  he  spends  much  of  his  time,  studying  con- 
ditions and  exairdning  the  great  fault,  which  extends  across 
the  state,  in  a  nearly  direct  line,  from  the  ocean  north 
of  Point  Arena  in  Mendocino  County,  to  Tomales,  thence  to 
San  Francisco,  south  to  Chittenden,  Santa-  Qtxlz   Coimty,  and 
on  to  the  Itaperial  Valley.  Y/e  read; 

"The  fault,  according  to  I.lr.  Kennedy's  explanation^ 
takes  up  the  slack  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  his  study 
of  earthquakes  has  convinced  him  that  the  slip  in  the 
earth's  crust  occurs  several  days  in  advance  of  the  actual 
quake.  These  slips  are  shovm  in  the  fault,  and  when  the 

San  Andreas  fault  shifts  again — if  it  ever  does Mr. 

Kennedy  says  the  cement   'earthquake  walk'  will  crack.  The 
extent  of  the  crack  will  forecast  the  severity  of  the  quake 
that  will  follow,  he  says. 

"On  April  14,  last  year,  tlr.  Kennedy  read  a  newspaper 
report  that  a  crack  had  occtirred  in  the  fault,  where  it 
crosses  the  Bristol  ranch  in  East  Highland.   He  then  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  where  his  laboratory  now  stands.   There 
he  explained  to  a  number  of  people  that  went  with  hiia  that 
the  fault  shojred  a  slip  and  that  a  quako  would  follow  with- 
in a  short  time.  He  added  that  it  would  come  within   'two 
ioinutes. '  As  he  finished  the  sentence  the  quako  began. 

'The  fault  takes  up  expansion  and  contractions  in  the 
earth's  surface,  Mr.  Kennedy  declares,  serving  to  protect 
the  contour  of  the  planet  from  any  danger  of  a  sudden  con- 
vulsion." 

1/Ir.  Kennedy  gives  us  this  reassuring  word: 

%hf  efforts  are  to  get  at  the  science  of  tremors,  so  as 
to  take  the  ugliness  out  of  the  subject,  and  to  reassure 
and  reconcile  the  human  mind  to  the  gentlest  of  nature 's 
manifestations,  namely,  her  corrective  waves 

"The  line  of  correction  is  long.  A  tremor  was  felt  in 
this  belt  in  1899.  Next  place,  San  Francisco,  1906;  Impe- 
rial, 1914;  here  again,  1918.  The  quake  is  like  a  mule — 
does  not  kick  the  same  place  twice.  In  other  words,  the 
line  adjusts  about  two  hundred  miles,  theJn  in  two  or  three 
years  takes  the  wrinkles  out  of  a  place  up  or  dovm  the 
line,  and  the  fact  that  it  shook  here  last  year  is  absolute 
assurance  that  it  will  not  shake  here  again  until  it  has 
visited  other  places  on  the  line— with  the  bare  exception 
of  very  insignificant  tremors." 


quently  the  machinist  in  other  iineb  is  asked  to  put  a  prop- 
er estimate  of  time  on  a  piece  of  work  that  has  been  done  on 
a  friend's  car  and  for  which  the  friend  thinks  he  has  been 
overcharged.  If  the  machinist  is  wise  and  fair  ho  will  be 
exceedingly  wary  about  committing^  himself,  bearing  in  mind 
the  disadvantage  xmder  which  the  automobile  man  labors  and 
the  tijae-honored  truth  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  esti- 
mate the  time  that  has  been  put  on  any  job  by  merely  looking 
at  the  finished  product." 


TES  INACCESSIBLE  ADTO.  —  The  parts  of  an  automobile  are 

exceptionally  hard  to  reach,  thinks  Donald  A.  I^mpson,  who 

writes  on  "The  Virtue  of  Accossiblllty  in  "The  American 

liachlnist"  (Hew  York,  Sopt.  25).  Ho  says; 

"Not  that  automobiles  are  wholly  bud  in  this  r.espect,  but 
it  seems  —  at  least,  to  the  man  in  a  huri^y  —  that  just  the 
parts  that  require  attention  are  the  ones  that  necessitate 
the  removal  of  the  most  other  parts  to  got  at  the  erring  one. 
'Every  time  you  reach  in  a  tool,  something  is  in  the  v/ay, ' 
£-s  one  man  aptly  expressed  it.  Because  of  the  necessarily 
compact  design,  it  taices  longer  to  perform  the  same  opera- 
tions on  an  autoiaobile  than  it  would  on  more  rugged  machin- 
ery whore  the  demands  for  being  'neither  seen  nor  hoard'  are 
tnot  so  exacting  and  -space  is  not  at  a  premium.  Quite  fre» 


CAMOUFLAGING  THE  OLD 
UNIFORM 

SWORDS  can  be  beaten  into  plowshares;  but  what  shall 
we  do  with  our  old  unifonns?   What  shall  be  the  fate 
of  two  million  perfectly  good  suits  of  clothes  which, 
for  various  reasons,  more  cr  less  obvious,  we  do  not  desire 
to  wear  exactly  as  they  are?   As  one  man,th9  late  American 
Army  is  shouting  "To  the  dye-vat  with  thomi"  They  have  al- 
ready been  dyad,  of  course;  but  dye  them  again)    supplant 
their  military  coloration  by  some  kind  of  an  imitation  of  a 
civic  huoi   Uow  cloth  that  has  already  been  dyed  must  be 
treated  diplomatically  on  its  second  trip  through  the  vats. 
It  will  not  take  any  color  that  may  be  desired,  and  the 
methods  used  must  be  selected  strictl^  with  a  view  to  its 
previous  chemical  experience.   Dr.  Louis  j,  istos,  writing 
in  "Th3  Textil3  World  Journal"  (iTew  Yortt.  September  27)  on 
"Redyein^  of  military  Cloths,"  baa  this  to  say  of  the  prob- 
lem} 

"During  the  war  period,  immense  quantities  of  cloth  of 
all  kinds  were  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  Much 
of  this  will  not  be  required  for  clothing  armies,  but  will 
find  its  chief  outlet  by  being  converted  into  garments  for 
the  use  of  civilians.  The  greater  portion  of  these  goods 
are  dyed  the  standard  olive  drab  shade  now  familiar  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  which,  of  course,  will  have  to 
be  redyed  to  the  best  advantage, 

"The  cloth  is  of  several  kinds;  all-wool,  cotton  and  wool 
mixtures,  and  all-cotton.  In  offering  suggestions  that  will 
serve  the  dyer  who  vmdertal:es  to  do  this  work,  due  regard  ia 
had  for  the  class  of  fabric.   Naturally,  in  rodysing  army 
cloth,  the  problem  divides  itself  automatically  into  two 
main  divisions;  redyoing  cloth  in  the  piece,  and  redyeing 
made-up  garments.  In  the  present  article, the  former  is  giv- 
en first  consideration,  but  suggestions  are  made  that  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  garment  dyer  in  handling  his  portion 
of  the  work. 

"Since  the  (jovernraent  all-wool  olive  drab  cloth  was  made 
of  a  mixture  containing  white  or  undyed  wool,  it  is  possible 
for  the  dyer  to  make  use  of  this  fact  and  produce  a  variety 
of  shades  that  have  very  pleasing  tv,'o-tone  effects. 

"It  '.Till  be  readily  vmderstood  by  practical  dyers  hand- 
ling this  class  of  fabrics,  that  bright  or  particularly 
brilliant  shades  cannot  be  obtained,  but  there  may  be  many 
persons  having  this  cloth  on  hand  who  may  desire  just  such 
clear  shades.  This  may  bo  more  frequent  ar.ong  the  patrons 
of  garment  dyers.  In  redyeing  garnentg  made  of  olive  drab 
army  cloth,  it  will  be  necessary  to  b.;ar  in  mind  tliat  soise 
of  those  redyed  garments  Ciay  require  a  still  IXirther  treat- 
ment in  a  final  dyebath,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  cover 
any  cotton  stitching  or  threads  that  may  appear.   This  is 
'burl'  or  'speck'  dyeing. 

Certain  direct  colors  have  the  property  of  dyeing  both 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  same  bath,  and  excellent  shades  are 
produced. 

These  various  shade  suggestions  would  not  be  complete 
without  including  some  recipes  that  liave  been  worked  out 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  to  the  host  advantage  cotton 
military  cloth  that  has  been  dyed  khaki.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  kliaki  siiads  has  been 
produced  by  so  many  procossos  widely  differing  from  each 
other,  that  a  redyeing  process  quite  applicable  to  one  will 
be  found  to  be  entirely  unsuitod  for  another. 

"In  attempting  to  redye  cotton  khaici,  the  dyer  should 
bear  in  mind  that  many  pieces  on  the  market,  or  likely  to 
show  up  in  his  dyohouoe,  though  having  apparently  the  seme 
shade,  may  take  dye  in  mejiy  different  ways,  duo  to  the  pre- 
vious treatment  tlirough  which  the  oloth  has  passed.  Some 
kinds  of  khaki  positively  rel\ise  to  take  dye,  due  to  various 
waterproofing  processes,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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WHAT  GOOD  ROADS  HAVE  DONE 
FOR  NEW  YORK 

An  AHAIYSIS  OP  EIGHWAY-TOEK  In  the  State  of  Uew  Yortr 
during  twenty-one  years  ending  with  1919,  made  by 
H.  Eltlnge  Breed,  formerly  first  deputy  commissioner 
of  highways,  and  printed  In  "The  Engineering  irews-Record" 
(Hew  Yoilc),  concludes  with  a  statement  of  what  the  wortc  has 
meant  for  the  developnent  of  the  State,    Hfew  York  spent 
daring  the  ];<Qriod  in  qaestion  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nlllicns  on  highways.    Some  of  this  was  wasted;  much  was 
spent  in  costly  exjierlnient,  but  Mr,  Bread  Is  of  opinion 
that  on  the  ^ola  the  state  has  hf\ii     its  money's  worth. 
Where  success  has  been  achieved,  says  ur.  Breed,  it  has 
been  through  zeal  for  public  welfare  and  the  good-roads 
movement,  through  hard  woix,  honesty,  and  efficiency,  and 
application  of  the  scientific  spirit  to  every  detail. 
Failures  have  occurred  sometimes  through  errors  of  judg- 
ment; often  through  shortness  of  vision  in  antlci]^ting 
needs  of  the  future,   ifhere  fraud,  extravagance,  and  so- 
perflclallty  have  been  deliberate  there  is  less  occasion  to 
pillory  the  offenders,  he  believes,  than  to  blame  the  pub- 
lic conscience  y*iich  condones  the  offenses.   Just  so  long 
as  the  public  permits  its  great  works  to  be  matter  of  par- 
tisan politics,  just  80  long  it  will  have  to  tolerate  meth^ 
ods  and  results  that  would  be  scorned  by  any  reputable,  pri- 
vate enterprise.   Whatever  blame  falls  is  not  upon  admin- 
istrations, but  upon  the  public  conscience  back  of  them.  To 
quote  his  concluding  passage* 

"it  would  be  imjust  and  misleading  to  formulate  in  dol- 
lars the  worth  of  what  we  have  to-day,  strong  as  is  the 
temptation  to  do  so.  Too  many  undetermined  factors  enter 
into  such  an  appraisal  to  give  it  validity.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  definite:  For  our  1130,000,000  we  have  only  1,092 
miles  of  durable  pavement.  The  average  life  of  the  semi du- 
rable or  non-durable  types  which  comprise  more  than  5,820  of 
our  remaining  miles  is  not  more  than  five  years,  at  nominal 
maintenance.  Most  of  those  roads  have  already  passed  that 
age,  and  are  kept  in  service  only  through  excessive  mainte- 
nance. That  is  a  poor  return  for  ovur  investment.   We  can, 
and  must,  get  far  better  results  from  future  expenditures. 
But  the  depreciation  must  not  blind  us  to  the  benefits  we 
have  gained.  Highways  are  means  to  ends,  not  ends  in  them- 
selves; altho  built  at  exorbitant  cost,  they  have  served 
their  purposes  well. 

"They  have  given  to  people  and  products  greater  freedom 
of  movement.  What  that  has  meant  in  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  prosperity  can  be  faintly  siirmised  from  the  howl 
that  goes  up  whenever  a  mile  of  road  is  shut  off  for  re- 
pairs. It  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollar  values. 

"The  highways  have  enhanced  land  values  wherever  they 
have  been  built.  Farm-lands  contiguous  to  improved  roads 
have  increased  in  value  from  ten  dollars  an  acre  to  thirty 
dollars  an  acre.  In  New  York  State,  between  1890  and  1900, 
the  decrease  in  farm  values  was  approximately  eighty  million 
dollars.  The  United  States  census  shows  that  between  1900 
and  1910  there  was  an  increase  along  improved  roads  in  New 
York  State  of  $381,758,000  when  only  $36,200,000  had  been 
spent  for  improvement.  This  portains  only  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  increase  in  value  of  land  adjacent  to  cities 
and  towns  is  apparent  as  soon  as  highways  are  improved.  In 
some  parts  of  Westchester  County,  which  is  just  north  of  New 
York  City,  land  values  along  improved  roads  have  gone  up  two 
hiondred  per  cent,  within  a  year  after  the  road  was  built. 

"They  have  encouraged  travel.  The  census  of  foreign  cars, 
those  from  other  States,  taken  in  Now  York  State  in  August, 
1917,  shows  1,955  foreign  cars,  in  and  out  of  our  State  daily 
on  four  routes.  This  average  would  hold  up  through  July, 
August,  and  September— i.e.,  ninety  days,  which,  multiplied 
by  978  cars  (one-half  of  those  in  and  out)  would  give  88,020 
cars  during  the  season  on  these  four  connections.   Allowing 
an  average  of  four  passengers  to  a  car,  this  would  mean  352,- 
080  persons  coming  into  the  State.  At  an  expenditure  of  $6 
a  day  a  pieoe— too  little,  as  any  tourist  knows— that  would 
mean  a  yearly  gross  income  to  the  State  of  $7,041,600  for  an 
average  stay  of  four  days.  There  are  nineteen  other  routes, 
all  bringing  tourists.   The  income  from  this  source  shows 
partly  why  good  roads  pay. 


"Advantages  to  the  farmer  from  ovur  roads  have  been  expati- 
ated upon— better  market  facilities,  lower  freight-rates,  no 
idle  teams,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  banks  show  a  large  balance  to  the  credit  *€  New  York 
State  farmers.  Eavr  much  of  this  is  due  to  improved  highways 
makes  interesting  speculation. 

"We  might  have  had  more  and  better  highways  for  our  money; 
in  many  cases  we  should  have  had  them.  Yet  ovir  investment 
has  probably  added  proportionately  as  much  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State  and  its  people  as  any  other  amount  expended  hither- 
to upon  public  works," 


AMERICA  GROWING  CAREFUL 


I     is  the 

V->' Yortc), 


AEEL^S  AMERICA  Is  growing  less  careless,"    This 
conclusion  of  "The  American  Machinist"  (bqw 
based  on  an  advance  summary  of  the  1917  mor- 
tality statistics  received  by  the  national  Safety  Council 
from  the  United  states  Census  Bureau,    This  la  despite 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  accidents  increased  daring 
that  year;  for  tha  total  of  accidental  deaths  in  the  death- 
registration  area  of  continental  United  States  was  reduced 
approximately  6-, 500  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
This  result  is  attributed  by  the  writer  to  tha  accident- 
prevention  movement  of  the  last  few  years.    Quoting  the 
statistics  exactly,  the  total  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
accidents  during  1917  was  53,544  as  against  60,072  during 
the  previous  year.    Inasmuch  as  the  death-registration 
area  takes  In  only  70  per  cent,  of  the  population,  it  Is 
apparent  that  more  than  76,000  persons  were  killed  in  ac- 
cidents throughout  the  United  states  in  that  year.   The 

report  received  by  tha  Hational  Safety  Council  somnarliee 
the  causes  of  accidents  as  follows t 

"The  greatest  number  of  deaths  charged  to  any  one  acoi« 
dental  cause,  11,114,  or  14,8  per  100,000,  is  shown  for 
falls.  The  rate  for  this  cause  varies  but  slightly  from 
year  to^year, 

"Next  to  falls,  the  greatest  number  of  accidental  deathe, 
8,649,  or  11,5  per  100,000,  resulted  from  railroad  acci- 
dents and  injuries.  This  rate  is  greater  than  the  corre- 
sponding rates  for  1914,  1915,  and  1916  (10.7,  9.9,  and 
11.3,  respectively),  but  is  lower  than  that  for  any  year 
from  1905~the  first  year  for  which  deaths  from  this  cause 
were  reported  separately— to  1913,  inclusive. 

"Burns,  excluding  those  received  in  conflagrations  and 
in  railroad,  street-car,  and  automobile  accidents,  were 
responsible  for  6,830  deaths,  or, 9.1  per  100,000,   The 
death-rate  from  biirns  was  greater  than  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  8  per  100,000,  and  was  also  greater  than  the 
rate  for  any  earlier  year  covered  by  the  bureau's  records, 
with  the  exception  of  1907, 

"Deaths  from  automobile  accidents  and  injiiries  in  1917 
totaled  6,724,  or  8,9  per  100,000  population, 

"Accidental  drowning  caused  5,550  deaths  or  7.4  per 
100,000.  This  rate  is  considerably  less  than  that  for  any 
preceding  year  since  1910,  and  is  also  decidedly  below  the 
average  for  the  decade  1901-1910, 

"Mine  accidents  and  injuries  resulted  in  2,623  deaths, 
or  3.5  per  100,000,  This  rate  is  greater  than  the  rates  for 
the  preceding  three  years  and  for  1912,  but  is  lower  than 
those  for  other  recent  years, 

"Deaths  due  to  injuries  by  vehicles  other  than  railroad- 
care,  street-oars  and  automobiles  numbered  2,325,  or  3,1 
per  100,000.  The  rate  from  this  dfeuse  has  declined  some- 
what during  tho  past  ten  years,  probably  because  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

"Deaths  resulting  from  street-car  accidents  numbered 
2,277,  corresponding  to  a  rate  of  3  per  100,000,   This 
rate  is  greater  than  those  for  the  two  years  preceding  and 
is  the  same  as  that  for  1912,  but  is  less  than  the  rates 
for  other  recent  years. 

"Machinery  accidents  caused  2,112  deaths,  or  2.8  per 
100,000,  a  rate  materially  greater  than  that  for  any  pre- 
ceding year  covered  by  tho  bureau's  mortality  records." 

This  last  item  is  attributed  bj'  the  Machinist  to  "th« 
large  number  of  previously  untrained  workers  employed 
diu"ing  the  war-period." 


A  LIEUTENANT  AND  A  LORD  ON  LINCOLN 


WHETHER  A  BRITISH  VSIim  can  satisfy  tho  American  ideal 
of  Lincoln  in  a  draaatic  representation  is  atout  to  ta 
decided  by  the  production  of  Llr,  John  Drinivjater' s 
play,  lilhis  has  'been  one  of  the  greatest  successes'  of  the 
past  Xondon  season,  and  our  readers  have  been  fumi^ed 
with  a  -variety  of  opinion?  of  its  merits,  I'he  fact  that 
this  play  representee,  almost  the  only  serious  essay  in  dra- 
matic art  on  the  London  boards  at  a  tiiae  v/laon  entertainment 
for  war-v.-eary  soldiers  and  civilians  \vas  tto  main  desidera^- 
tum,  gave  to  it  a  possibly  exaggerated  i:,iportance.  At  all 
events  it  attracted  to  its  audiences  the  high  and  low,  from 
the  King  aid  v^uecn  to  the  common  citizen.  The  play  pre- 
sents some  half  dozen  episodes  in  the  career  of  Abrahaia  Lin- 


THE  ENGLISH  AUTHOR  OF  "LINCOLN." 

John  Drinkwater,  who  first  made  of  Lincoln  an  impos- 
ing figure  of  the  stage  in  a  play  which  drevr  the 
elite  of  London  for  an  entire  season. 


coin  from  1860  to  1065.  V/e  see  Lincoln  in  Ms  Springfield 
office,  receiving  representatives  of  the  Bepublican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  come  to  ask  him  to  accept  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency;  Lincoln  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  handling 
recalcitrant  subordinates,  Seward  ani  Chase;  LincoliL  par- 
doning a  young  soldier  v/ho  had  slept  on  post;  Lincoln  vis- 
iting Grant  at  the  latter* s  headquarters;  Lincoln,  finally, 
being  assassinated  in  his  box  at  Ford's,  —  scenes  lifted 
out  of  history  and  set  upon  the  stage,  scenes  episodical, 
disconnccto:.,  unconventional  from  the  ordinary  dramatic 
point  of  view.  So  far  tne  impressions  we  have  received  havo 
been  those  reflected  from  the  British  psychology.  It  hap- 
pened that  an  American  lieutenant  ble^7  into  the  London 
playhouse  and  brought  to  bear  upon  tho  DriiiiC^ator  play  tho 


touchstone  of  his  Lliddle  V.'estern  Americanism,   Instead  of 
unburdening  himself  to  the  "London  Times,"  he  writes  to 
Lord  Charnv/ood,  tho  English  biographer  of  Lincoln,  "I'd 
rather  say  it  to  you  than  to  any  one  else  —  if  you  don't 
mir-d",  he  v.Tites,  "for  you  are  the  great. friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  we  from 
the  States  over  here  naturally  think  of  you  in  connection 
vvith  him."  Ho  goes  onj 

"I  em  from  Illinois,  and  I  have  been  brought  up,  so  to 
say,  on  Abraiiam  Lincoln.  I  have  visited  his  tomb  at  Spring- 
field; I  have  listened  to  anecdotes  and  reminiscences   of 
Lincoln  told  by  Civil  War  veterans  and  other  men  who  knew 
him  ever  sinco  1  oan  romeraber;  former  Congressman,  Robert  R, 
Hltt  of  Illinois,  now  doad,  who  was  in  Lincoln's  office  for 
a  time  at  the  state  capital,  was  an  old  friend  of  my   fa- 
ther's; in  the  Blaok  Hawk  Indian  TTar  in  1832,  Lincoln,  then 
a  militia  officer,  campaigned  in  the  Northern  Illinois  Val- 
ley in  which  I  live;  one  of  the  famous  debates  between  Mr, 
Lincoln  and  Senator  Douglas  was  held  in  the  some  section. 
Of  the  tliree  outstanding  Americans  —  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Roosovelt  ~  I  have  honoured  Washington,  I  have  admired 
Roosevalt,  I  have  lovod  and  revered  th«  memory  of  Lincoln. 
I  suppose  if  we  had  a  saint  in  America,  it  would  be  Abraham 
Lincoln, 

"I  am  not  a  dramatic  critic  (obviously)  not  oven  an  ama- 
teur, but  I  suppose  tiiat  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  un- 
certain things  in  the  world  is  to  portray  on  the  stage  the 
character  and  persoiiality  of  any  great  national  figure, 
Lincoln,  with  his  strange  vihgainliness,  even,  to  the  super- 
ficial mind,  imcouthness,  his  quaint  philosophical  humor, 
his  quiet  power,  his  remarkably  strong  and  simply  eloquent 
English  —  as  "best  instanced  in  the  Gettysburg  address, 
which  ranks  with  that  of  Pericles  on  a  similar  occasion  — 
his  easily  misoonstrued  sentiment,  his  unostentations  but 
tremendously  potent  iclealism,  his  almost  miraculous  grasp 
and  \ander standing  of  things  despite  his  lack  of  early  train- 
ing, his  great  heart  and  above  all,  his  great  simplicity  — 
to  interpret  such  a  character  adequately  would  tax  the  pow- 
ers of  the  highest  genius.  Moreover, "Lincoln  is  too  recent, 
too  much  in  the  hearts  still  of  men  who  knew  Mm,  to  be  put 
upon  the  stage.  I  mean,  of  course,  upon  the  American  stage. 
The  prpducers  of  the  great  film  spectacle,  'The  Birth  of  a 
Nation',  discovered  that,  among  other  things,  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  Lincoln  would  not  go.  The  film  was  barred  in  Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis,  and  in  Ohio  by  a  severely  condemnatory 
opinion,  based  p'artly  upon  that  misrepresentation,  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  that  State. 

"Norw,  Mr.  Drinkwater  says  that  he  wrote  Ms  play  because 
it  interested  him,  and  pleased  him,  and  that  he  (in  irtiat  we 
might  once  have  called  true  British  style)  was  not  familiar 
with  the  American  idiom  nor  the  'local  color'.  Well  and 
good  then,  for  an  English  audience,  and  of  course,  it  is  for 
an  English  audience  that  the  play  is.  produced.  But  wouldn't 
it  have  been  worth  while  to  give  the  play  the  true  American 
color  and  setting,  surely  not  unreasonably  difficult  and  I 
should  think  the  added  interest  would  be  sufficiently  com- 
pensatory.  And  Mr.  Rea's  Lincoln,  powerful  and  suggestive 
as  it  is  at  times,  falls  far  short,  it  seems  to  me.  I  don't 
know  what  other  Americans  think  who  may  have  seen  the  play; 
I  only  know  I  hate  to  feel  that  English  audiences  are  seeing 
less  than  the  true  Lincoln.  We  could  not  wish  them  to  see 
more." 

Lieut.  Kauffman  here  rather  mixes  Ms  criticism  of  the 
play  with  the  portrayal  of  the  chief  figure  by  the  actor, 
Mr.  Rea;  but  the  two  tMngs  contribute  to  his  point  of  the 
diversity  of  understanding  in  the  two  nations.  He  contin- 
ues: 

"without  going  into  details,  Lincoln  was  simple,  unosten- 
tatious, unaffected.  Mr.  Rea's  portrayal  is  at  times  stagy, 
melodramatic,  that  of  a  poseiu:.  Lincoln  is  made  to  sign  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  with  a  grandiloquent  flourish;  any 
other  man  might  have  done  ao,  we  know  Lincoln  could  not 
have.  The  pardoning  scene  does  not  ring  true;  it  could  be 
less  sentimental  and  just  as  strong.  It  is  a  false  Lincoln 
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who  talks  about  his  burdens  and  his  loneliness  -  he  was 
cracking  jokes  instead.  Sentiment,  yes,  deep  feeling  and 
profound  regret  for  the  war,  but  in  Lincoln  sentiment  wad 
strength.  It  was  Seward  himself  who  said  early  in  '61  be- 
fore most  people  in  Washington  had  begun  to  appreciate 
Lincoln's  powers,  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  before  the 
letter's  return  to  the  Court  of  St.  James: 'He  (  the  Presi- 
dent )  has  a  vein  of  sentiment  rimning  through  him  which  I 
believe  may  prove  his  strongest  characteristic'   A  STiffi- 
cient  observation  alone,  as  events  later  proved,  to  mark 
Seward's  keenness.  I  think  Mr.  Shammon's  Seward  is  the  best 
characterisation  of  all." 

War  plays  have  probably  offended  by  their  solecisms 
nearly  everybody  who  has  seen  the  real  thing,  especially 
those  who  do  not  vmderstand  the  dramatic  need  of  compro- 
mise betvreen  realism  and  preconception.  Lieut.  Kaufi^nan 
has  a  few  cavils: 

"There  are  a  number  of  minor  things  that  jar,  or  eicuse, 
as  the  case  may  be,  a  Yankee  at  the  Lyric  -  things  which 
could  so  easily  be  made  true. 

"No  heels  ever  clicked  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  CIVIL 
WAR,  never  in  America  in  fact,  until  the  first  British 
sergeant-major  came  to  us  in  1917,  and  we  sat  up  and  began 
to  learn  'snapi '  And  a  handkerchief  in  his  cviff ,  -  shades 
of  General  Scott  -  he  would  have  been  shot  long  before  sun- 
rise.' 

"Grant,  too,  comes  from  Illinois,  and  I'vo  always  ad- 
mired HIM,  even  if  he  did  write  hiS  memoirs,  but  if  the  Ee- 
publict'Ji  convention  had  ever  heard  him  say:  'My  word,  I 
may  be  able  to  go  down  and  see  my  boy  settled  in. '  'Settled 
in.''   'My  word'-  Grant.'  As  nearly  as  I  could  tell,  Mr. 
Frederick  Douglass,  the  Southern  negro,  must  have  been 
stolen  from  his  cradle  and  raised  in  a  tepee  by  the  Semi- 
nole Indians.  H©  spoke  perfect  half-breed  red-skin,  I 
expected  him  to  say  'Heap  big  President,  make  good  medicine 
for  black  man,'  and  he  didn't  miss  it  much.  It  recalled 
the  idea  we  had  when  youngsters,  that  most  people  in  Eng- 
land thought  red-skins  still  chased  one  another  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  Seriously,  that  scene,  the  weakest  in 
the  play,  could  be  made  very  effective  by  a  few  changes 
and  the  depiction  of  a  true  Southern  nigger  in  the  role- 
ever  an  interesting  character  on  the  stage. 

"I  did  not  intend  to  scribble  even  this  much  when  I 
started  outi  I  Hope  I'll  not  be  thought  a  presumptuous 
Yankee.  Kor  have  I  meant  to  be  'flip'  about  the  play,  for 
I  don't  feel  that  way." 

Lord  Charnwood  makes  a  gracious  reply.   He  feels  that 
Mr.  Drinkviater  has  on  the  whole  "done  a  very  good  thing, 
so  good  that  for  his  purpose — viz,  playing  in  England— 
the  faults  count  for  little,  and  that  one  ought  on  the 
balance  to  be  content."  He  continues: 

"I  say  (one),  deliberately  meaning  to  include  American 
critics,  because  I  can,  to  a  great  extent,  put  myself  in 
your  place.  I  do  not  know  as  you  do  how  some  of  the  char- 
acters would  have  talked,  but  I  do  know  as  well  as  you 
that  they  would  not  have  talked  as  they  do  in  the  play. 
Then,  too,  a  certain  falsification  (probably  inevitable  in 
dramas)  of  the  actual  political  problems  before  Lincoln  and 
of  his  way  of  looking  at  them  is  more  irritating  to  me  than 
it  would  be  to  most  people.   Also,  I  would  like  to  see 
Lincoln  grow  in  the  play,  as  he  did  grow  month  by  month 
and  as  Shakespeare  could  make  a  character  grow  and  get 
visibly  better  or  worse  on  the  stage.   So  that  I  person- 
ally don't  feel  at  home  Tdth  the  play.  Like  you  I  have  a 
difficulty  in  standing  a  Lincoln  who  says  the  correct  thing 
in  the  correct  pose  so  much.   And  I  have  to  put  aside  a 
certain  amount  that  is  personal  taste  or  predjudice  of  my 
own  in  order  to  judge  of  the  play,  and  I  am  not  good  at  do- 
ing this  because,  in  spite  of  being  brother  to  Sir  Frank 
Benson,  I  am  not  much  of  a  play-goer  or  a  dramatic  critic. 
"But  the  real  question  pbout  the  play  surely  is  whether 
it  conveys  a  true  and  woi  /ly  irpression  to  an  English 
spectator  not  specially  in^'-orcstcd  in  the  matter.  And  I 
think  it  does.  V*hen  DrinJr'mter  read  his  draft  of  it  aloud 
privately  to  ray  wife  and  mysnlf  we  expected  to  be  conceal- 
ing irreverent  laughter  from  him  and  exchanging  it  between 
ourselves  all  the  time,  but  he  ended  by  having  us,  and 
three  very  critical  people  with  us,  intently  interested. 
Since  the  play  has  been  acted  I  have  been  astonished   to 
find  hovf  many  people  that  I  know  (many  of  them  very  good 
judges  too,)  have  been  immensely  impressed  by  it.  And  I 
think  you  are  mistaken  in  feeling  that  this  impression  of 
theirs  is  one  that  you  would  prefer  them  not  to  have,  or  in 
being,  at  any  rate,  a  little  hurt  about  it.  I  say  this, 
even  though  I  am  a  little  hurt  myself,  because  I  do  not 
find  in  fact  that  they  are  affected  by  it  quite  ns  I  might 


have  feared.  For  instance  I  could  not  stand  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  before  reading  'High-handed  Doings  in  Utica,' 
announced  that  it  was  to  'Help  us  to  compose  our  minds, '- 
a  horribly  false  note,   (When  he  thought  fit  to  play  for  a 
bit,  he  just  played,  he  did  not  say  'Lets  play').   And, 
no  doubt  everybody  in  the  audience  with  a  normal  sense  of 
humor  (which  you  have  perhaps  discovered  by  now  is  as  com- 
mon here  as  elsewhere)  does  feel  that  false  touch, — ^— but 
I  discover  that  it  does  not  spoil  the  scene  to  them  st 
all.  The  scene,  as  a  whole,  creates,  to  judge  from  the 
fairly  typical  spectator  whom  I  have  heard  talk  of  it,  a 
profound  impression,  which  is  a  grand  impression  and  so 
far  as  it  goes,  a  true  impression. 


LINCOLN'S  ENGLISH  BIOGRAPHER, 

Lord  Charnwood,  who  thinks  Mr.  Drinkwater's  play 
better  adapted  for  English  hearers  than  for  American 
audiences  who  have  an  established  Lincoln  tradition. 


"Reflecting  that  very  few  Englishnen  indeed  can  have  that 
sort  of  detailed  conception  of  Lincoln  which  is  natural  to 
you  and  which  I  imagine  myself  to  have  to  some  extent  acquir* 
ed,  I  concluded,  in  advising  Drinkwater,  that  what  his  play 
as  a  whole  would  convey  to  his  actual  audience  would  be  all 
on  the  right  side.  And  now  all  I  hear  seems  to  show  that 
this  is  so. 

"Please  notice  by  the  way  that  though  the  average  specta» 
tor  did  not  know  enough  for  the  thing  to  jar  on  him,  he  did 
know  enough  to  allow  for  the  great  omission  in  the  play,  'Ae 
Icnows  quite  well  that  Lincoln  was  in  a  sense  very  simple  and 
was  intensely  humorous,  so  that  the  limitations  of  Drink- 
water's  presentnition  of  Lincoln  do  not  deceive  hira  in  that 
respect.  But  he  very  often  does  not  know  that  Lincoln  was. 
quite  the  grand  figure  that  does  stand  out  in  the  play. 

"Now,  just  how  far  is  the  absence  of  local  color  (or 
falsification  of  local  color)  matter  for  criticism''  I  agree, 
that  there  are  respects  in  which  probably  with  some  advice 
Drinlcwator  could  soften  down  a  little  some  of  the  things 
which  jar  on  you.  But  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  an 
Englishman,  who  has  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  England, 
could  ever  get  the  local  color  so  as  to  fit  the  play  for 
presentation  on  the  stage  in  America,  for  a  generation  yet» 
I  not  only  could  not  give  the  local  color  of  Illinois  to  a, 
sinf.le  pai^e  of  a  novel  or  piny  (if  I  wrote  them  )  I  could 
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not  do  it  for  Scotland,  though  familiar  with  Scotch  friends 
for  years,  or  for  the  part  of  the  North  of  England  from 
tThich  ny  own  father  came.  Some  writers  have,  perhaps,  a 
gift  for  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  though  most  can  only  do 
it  for  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  were  brought  up.  That 
being  so,  is  it  not  beat  to  renounce  the  attempt  as  far  as 
possible?  Only,  of  course,  where  he  does  attempt  a  dialect, 
as  %Tith  F.  Douglass,  he  should  try  to  make  it  plausible, 

"This  is  a  shockingly  long  and  dull  answer.  The  short  of 
it  is "that  I  do  not  think  the  play  could  be  made  good  for 
America  and  that  I  do  think  it  better  for  England  than  you 
feel  it  is.y 

"Tours  very  truly 
"Charnwood.  . 
"P.S.   In  ans'VTering  your  objection  so  .solemnly  I  really 
quite  understand  that  ycu  appreciate  the  play  very  fully  and 
are  not  'crabbing'  it  at  all.  Talking  of  plays,  you  might 
like  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  with  me  one  day," 


THE  EDITOR  OF  "HARPER'S" 

LASTHIG  IHTO  THISE  days  of  publicity,  of  "quantity  pro- 
duction" amd  "standardization"  was  a  man  who  edited 
"Harper' s  ilagazine"  for  fifty  years  and  who  "clung  to 
the  models  of  Ms  generation  and  to  literary  principles 
which  he  believed  to  be  basic  and  permanent,"^  Henry  Mills 


HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN. 

■While  Editor  of  "Harper's"  for  fifty  years  he  Remain- 
ed the  almost  unknown  literary  benefactor  of  millions. 


Alcfen,  v;ho  died  on  October  7  in  his  eighty  third  year,  was 
content  to  sink  his  personality  in  the  great  magazine  he 
served  for  half  a  century,  and  no\7  that  his  death  makes 
kno'.Tn  the  record  of  his  •work  many  v;ill  perhaps  learn  for 
the  first  time  who  was  the  guide  to  so  many  of  their  liter- 
ary pleasvires.  ilr.  Alden,  says  the  Hev^ark  "Evening  Eews," 
."was  one  of  those,  quiet  men  v/ho  have  no  desire  for  publicity. 

His  work  vas  his  life.  He  looked  upon  his  profession  as 
one  of  responsibility  to  the  public  and  pursued  it  with 


corresponding  conscientiousness.  Be  •was  a  conservator  of 
literature  and  literary  principles,  an  educator,  a  discover- 
er of  literary  talent  and  genius,"  Something  of  the  same 
character  is  the  tribute  paid  Mm  by  the  New  York  "limes," 
that  "he  had  in  full  measure  the  loyalty  to  hold  a  great 
institution  above  Ms  own  personality,  the  v/isdom  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  forces  which  work  more  power  fully  in 
liwian  life  because  they  work  unconsciously."  TMs  fact  of 
Ms  remaining  unknown  to  the  inajority  of  his  readers  places 
him  "definitely  within  the  Augustan  age  of  the  American 
Magazine,"  We  read  on; 

"During  the  marqr  decades  in  which  he  held  'Harper's  Maga- 
zine' in  the  forefront  of  our  periodicals  his  naice  was  un- 
known and  his  personality  undreamed  of  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  contributors.  William  Dean  Howells  ivrote  The  Editor's 
Study  and  George  William  Curtis  wrote  The  Editor's  Easy 
Chair,  and  in  the  view  of  the  magazine  public  one  or  .  the 
other  of  then,  or  both,  edited  the  whole. 

"The  true  genius  of  the  magazine  meantime  sat  in  a  corner 
of  the  editorial  floor  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  His  battered 
black  walnut  desk  was  covered  with  the  day's  manuscripts,  of 
which  he  insisted  on  being  the  first  reader,  and  at  his  side 
was  a  pine  bin  of  accepted  articles  and  stories  —  some  of 
which  had  waited  a  quarter  of  a  centtire  unpublished.  The 
trains  on  the  South  Ferry  elevated  road  crashed  by  outside 
the  window,  not  ten  yards  from  Ms  head.  Yet  the  anxious 
contributor  found  him  always  with  a  fatherly  smile  beneath 
his  grizzled  beard,  a  wise  twinkle  in  Ms  gray  eyes,  and  a 
fund  of  wisdom  of  the  literary  shop  which  was  so  softly 
spoken  as  to  be  often  lost  in  the  thunder  of  a  passing 
train.  It  was  his  delight  and  his  pride  to  discover  new 
talent.  To  retain  an  already  popular  author  he  knew  to  be 
largely  a  problem:  of  finance,  and  he  had  a  wholesome  fear  of 
the  time  when  a  familiar  name,  instead  of  attracting  the 
public,  repels  it.  But  youth  and  the  note  of  fresh  inspira- 
tion 'are  perenMal,  like  the  Spring,  and  perennially  de- 
lightful. Having  held  Ms  chair  since  1869,  the  great  per- 
sonalities of  the  Victorian  time  both  in  England  and  in 
America  were  familiar  to  him.  But  the  writers  nearest  his 
I  heart  were  those  whom  he  had  discovered  ~  George  Du 
Ma\irier,Llary  E.  Wilkins,  Owen  TTister,  and  a  host  of  others." 

It  was  not  until  1890,  it  is  pointed  out,  that  he  emerged 
from  his  chosen  obscurity,  and  came  before  the  world  as  an 
author.  In  this,  the  "Times"  thinks,  "he  scarcely  escaped  a 
sense  of  trepidation,  as  if  the  act  were  somehow  disloyal  to 
Ms  life-work  as  editor."  His  books  were  not  for  the  multi- 
tude : 

"'God  in  His  World'  was  the  expression  of  a  religious  in- 
stinct as  wholesome  as  it  was  vigorous,  and  it  achieved  in- 
stant popularity.   'A  Study  of  Death, '  which  followed  in 
1895,  Is  perhaps  the  profoundest  essay  in  mysticism  over 
written  by  an  American.  In  its  fundamental  conception  of 
life  as  the  expression  of  a  vital  force  it  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  philosophy  of  BergsoM;  but  in  the  intentional 
involution  of  its  thought,  heightening  sometimes  to  philos- 
ophic jest  and  often  to  a  seeming  paradox,  it  was  a  tMng 
quite  by  itself.  Its  prevailing  mood  was  scarcely  in  key 
with  its  time.   Tho  highly  and  justly  praised  by  the  dis- 
cerning, it  made  little  permanent  impression.  But  it  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  it  will  some  day 
be  recognized  as  a  work  of  profound  originality  and  signifi- 
cance . 

"To  complete  a  half  century  of  editorial  service  is  given 
to  few  men.  Vast  change  in  the  public  mood  is  inevitable, 
and  the  changes  of  recent  decades  have  not  all  been  for  the 
better.  Yet,  to  a  degree  truly  amazing,  Alden  maintained  to 
the  last  his  belief  in  the  beauty  and  essential  nobility  of 
life,  his  interest  in  all  that  is  indigenous  and  fresh.  Few 
men  are  ever  as  young,  as  vigorous  in  in^ulse,  and  as  un- 
clouded in  spirit  as  he  wsis  at  82 »" 

Since  the  name  of  Har^ser's  absorbs  tl\at  of  Mr.  Alden,  it 
is  natural,  as  does  the  Hiiladelphia  "Inquirer,"  to  view  him 
and  the  house  he  served  so  long  in  a  sort  of  institutional 
sense,  as  we  see  here.  We  are  further  helped  to  see  the  in- 
spiring forces  of  American  literatxire: 

"There  are  some  hundreds  of  persons  living  who  at  one 
time  or  another  have  entered  the  neat  little  pine-board  in- 
cloBure  where  for  fifty  years  sat  Henry  Mills  Alden,  editor 
of  'Heurper's  Magazine,'  and  there  are  thousands  of  others 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  received  letters  from  him 
and  all  containing  the  kindliest  comment  and  advice.  Outside 
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of  a  rather  narrow  literary  oirclo  in  this  country  the  man 
■was  almost  unknown,  although  he  exercised  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  our  intellectual  life  through  his  development  of 
authors • 

"The  House  of  Harper  is  now  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old  and  its  first  forty  years  were  necessarily  of  a  purely 
business  character,  since  there  seemed  little  genius  here 
to  develop.  A  later  policy  of  stimulating  American  writers 
was  entered  upon  and  the  Hovise  becamQ  notable  through  its 
Magazine,  its  Weekly  emd  other  efforts  to  get  the  best  out 
of  local  literary  aspirants.  In  his  long  career  Mr.  Alden 
wrote  little  and  inspired  much.  He  always  was  his  own 
first  reader  of  manuscripts,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  task 
imposed.  He  wrote  with  his  own  hand  those  many  letters 
which  brought  woe  to  some,  happiness  to  others  and  en- 
couragement to  persevere  to  more*  Many  well-known  writers 
owe  their  present  success  to  his  personal  efforts. 

"Although  Mr.  Alden  lived  through  the  whole  of  what  some 
consider  o\ir  best -creative  period  and  lamented  the  ob- 
jective style  which  has  become  so  popular  he  never  com- 
plained. On  the  contrary,  he  was  enough  of  a  philosopher 
to  understand  that  conditions  had  changed,  that  it  was  not  a 
select  few  nor  even  only  a  respectable  minority  which  read 
magazines  and  books.  He  realized  that  it  was  better  that 
the  whole  public  should  be  reading  something  rather  than 
nothing  at  all  and  was  confident  that  on  the  new  foundations 
would  event\ially  come  a  better  literature  than  ever. 

"Everyone  writes  books  now  and  all  too  many  are  printed 
to  please  good  literary  taet9,but  even  now  it  can  be  said 
that  no  good  book  faila  of  appreciation  or  substantial  re- 
ward. Mr.  Howells,  last  of  the  older  generation  on  the 
Harper  staff,  has  written  some  of  the  best  of  American 
novels^  of  which  the  most  popular  did  not  have  a  normal 
oirciilation,  as  ik   reported,  of  over  30,000.  He  has  seen 
books  written  by  emateiors  selling  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  be  has  not  con^lained.  These  older  men  have 
done  a  great  work  whose  real  fruits  will  be  reaped  by  com" 
ing  generations." 


RISE  or  THE  SOVIET  PRESS 
IN  RUSSIA 

RDSSIAIIS  MUST  HAVE  TAKES  HEART  from  the  example  of  their 
one  time  ally.  Belgiom,  la  the  matter  of  printing  and  Issu- 
ing a  daily  paper.  The  journalistio  stont  of  "La  Libre  BQl- 
glqae"  Issasd  daily  under,  the  nose  of  the  fuming  German,  was 
in  soma  features  copied  in  Russia  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Bolshevik  ascendency.   But  finally  the  press  went  down 
after  spasmodic  efforts  at  maintaining  life,  until  now  it 
has  sunk  into  a  mere  Soviet  propaganda.    "ITothing  which 
does  not  contrlboto  to  this  one  end  has  in  Russia  to-day 
any  justification  for  its  existence."  says  Alfred  streissler 
in  the  "Eolnlsche  Zeltung."   There  is  to-day  no  press  In 
Russia  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word,  he  declares,  "since 
there  is  no  single  journal  of  which  it  can  now  be  said  that 
either  in  material  or  Idea  it  rests  upon  popular  foundation 
and  that  It  Is  read  by  the  people."  He  first  goes  into  a 
little  recent  history: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  Soviet  rule,  with  respect  to  the  press,  was 
not  so  outright.  All  journals  were  at  first  commanded  to 
print  the  edicts  of  the  de  facto  government,  in  irtiioh  atti- 
tude one  can  discern  a  certain  recognition  of  the  press. 
Bat  very  soon  things  were  changed.  The  preventive  censor- 
ship which  was  introduced  was  strongly  enforced.  There  were 
time  limitations  in  the  suspension  of  periodicals,  and  pun- 
ishment became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  government  felt 
the  mighty  growth  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  regime  and 
rightly  feared  that  exponent  of  public  feeling  ~  the  press. 
One  journal  after  another  was  now  completely  forbidden.  No 
longer  was  limitation  one  of  time.  Editors  and  contributors 
were  in^risoned.  Printing  offices  were  plundered,  materials 
were  destroyed,  but  even  all  this  did  not  seem  to  help.  The 
wretched  thing  refused  to  die.  The  forbidden  joiirnals  ap- 
peared under  new  titles,  but  the  policy  and  the  political 
direction  remained  the  same*  Only  the  title  was  altered,  but 
in  suoh  a  way  that  every  pvurchaser  knew  without  further  in- 
quiry which  paper  he  had  before  him.  If  the  new  newspaper 
was  again  forbidden,  then,  once  more,  the  title  was  changed. 
For  example,  the  'Utro  Rossiji, '  after  its  first  prohibi- 
tion, became  the  'Sarji  Rossiji,'  and  when  this  was  once 


more  prohibited  it  came  out  under  the  title  'Ranneje  Utro'. 
Consequently,  severer  measures  were  used.  The  arrest  and 
pxmishment  of  proprietors  and  editors  grew  more  frequent. 
Printing  offices  were  confiscated  (of  course,  after  they  had 
been  plundered  and  demolished,  for  that  was  what  was  meant 
in  Russia  by  'socializing*  them).  The  proprietors  and  ed- 
itorial staff  were  prohibited,  under  threat  of  the  sharpest 
prinishment,  to  call  into  existence  a  new  publication,  or  to 
have  any  part  in  suoh.  And  so,  after  a  long  fight  to  the 
death,  in  May.  1918,  praotioally  all  journals  which  had  ex- 
isted up  to  that  time  went  by  the  board.  Sometime  in  June 
or  July  of  1918  the  last  free  newspapers  of  Russia  had  sunk 
into  the  grave,  and  the  Russian  press  had  oeased  to  exist. 
"The  process  had  been  somewhat  prolonged,  Inmiediately 
after  the  revolution  they  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  press 
in  a  somewhat  refined  manner  —  by  forbidding  the  newspapers 
to  receive  advertisements.  But  this  sly  means  failed.  The 
journals  appeared  even  without  advertisements.  They  had 
then,  after  a  long  time,  taken  the  position  of  a  business- 
like effort  to  confine  themselves  to  the  operations  of  pub- 
licity. For  still  it  was  the  hope  of  those  who  had  pre^ 
served  their  reason  throughout  the  general  anarcl^  with  the 
help  of  the  press  to  bring  about  eventual  betterment  as  the 
crisis  came  ever  sharper.  But  the  Bolshevik  bayonets  di- 
rected against  the  lazy  people,  who  did  not  understand  and 
for  the  most  part  had  no  share  in  public  affairs,  proved 
stronger  then  the  processes  of  reasoning  with  a  population 
that  has  willingly  bowed  itself  as  slaves  to  Lenine,  as  it 
had  earlier  bowed  its  back  in  slavery  to  the  Czar." 

"The  press  is  dead,  long  live  the  press  ~  the  Soviet 
pressi"  cries  this  German  writer  with  aocompai^ing  senti- 
ments that  from  such  a  source  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 
"I  em  compelled  to  say  that  for  those  to  whom  the  press  is 
more  than  a  printed  paper,  for  whom  it  is  a  means  of  the 
expression  of  opinion,  a  public  organ«  of  such  a  press  in 
present  day  Russia  not  an  iota  exists."  But  ~ 

"The  journals  there  are  today  in  Russia,  that  is«  the 
Soviet  journals,  would  better  be  called  pamphlets,  a  des- 
ignation that  is  justified  as  much  by  the  contents  as  by 
the  means  of  circulation.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  journals  are  issued  from  different  Bolshevistic 
organizations.  One  such  publication  has  had  the  heading, 
'The  Edicts  of  a  Soviet  Government';  a  large  edition  of  this 
paper  is  issued  each  day;  there  follows  a  leading  article, 
which  either  deals  with  some  movement  which  is  anti-revolu- 
tionary or  has  to  do  with  the  'imminent'  Bolshevistic  world- 
revolution.  After  that  there  appear  reports  concerning  Bol- 
shevistic efforts  in  foreign  lands, 

"Yet  wait.  There  is  yet  room  for  criticism  of  the  all- 
powerful  government.  The  most  importajit  Russian  Soviet  pub- 
lication, the  'Iswjestija'  (the  full  name  of  the  periodical 
is  'News  of  the  Soviet  of  the  Committee  of  Workers  and  Sol- 
diers'), which  is  the  intimate  organ  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, has  had  for  some  time  the  heading,  'Little  Need  of  the 
Mechanical  Side  of  Things,"  One  may  well  say  'little  need'. 
For  instance,  a  Bolshevik  bewails  the  fact  that  altho  he  is 
a  member  of  the  party,  he  has  been  oon^lled  to  wait  too 
long  for  something  or  other  by  some  officer.  Another  one 
will  say  —  in  uncouth  expression  —  that  it's  not  at  all  a 
very  pretty  thing  that  the  waterworks  do  not  function,  and 
that  the  temperatvire  in  his  dwelling  has  not  been  above  zero 
all  winter, 

"Yet  we  must  do  even  such  a  journal  as  this  the  justice 
to  admit  that  once  a  week  it  has  a  pretty  spirited  supple- 
ment, which  contains  little  essays  in  a  Bolshevik  tone, 
written  by  active  literary  adherents  of  the  party.  Besides 
this,  the  periodicals  have  given  the  part  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements to  the  announcements  of  the  Soviet  officials,  ad- 
vertisements concerning  lost  or  stolen  personal  articles, 
and  merchants'  ads, 

"The  sale  of  the  Soviet  joiirnals  is  aoocmplished  partly 
through  news  dealers  on  the  streets.  But  by  such  means  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  circulation  is  reached.  All  the 
Soviet  officials  and  all  the  socialist  bodies  receive  each 
day  from  the  propaganda  department  of  the  Soviet  committees 
a  mountain  of  newspapers  for  propaganda  purposes.  The  price 
of  the  journals  which  appear  today  is,  in  comparison  vfith 
that  of  usual  Russian  issues,  entirely  out  of  proportion.  A 
number  of  the  'iswjestija',  consisting  of  four  pages,  in- 
cluding about  half  a  page  of  regulations  and  a  ihill  page  of 
advertisements,  costs  in  Moscow  60  kopecks,  and  outside  of 
Moscow  1  ruble  and  20  kopecks. 

"In  general,  the  new  Soviet  press  is  even  now  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  It  has  before  it  exceedingly  great  dangers, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  paper  at  all  in  Russia,  and  on  that 
account  many  jovurnals  have  been  consolidated.  The  future 
prospect  seems  to  bo  that  the  entire  Russian  Soviet  press 
will  be  unified  into  a  single  government  organ," 
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\^^OMEN'S  AVORK  IN  THE  V 


Of  all  the  work  dona  ty  the  "Y"  In  Europe  "ray  heart 
gives  the  highest  and  test  place  to  our  sisters  and 
daughters".  This  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Albert  C, 
Dieffenbach,  editor  of  The  "Christian  Register"   (Boston) 
who,  writing  from  personal  observation  of  the  welfare  worlc 
done  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  touched 
upon  this  neglected  phase  of  the  work.  The  doctor  has 
"sonewhat  of  the  chivalrlc"  In  himself,  but  also  a  "sensi- 
tiveness that  comes  near  to  aversion  for  the  woman  who 
lacks  charm,  good  sense,  femininity  and  personality."  Who- 
ever writes  the  story  of  woman's  work  for  the  soldier, 
he  thinks,  "ought  to  be  a  clever  psychologist",  and  he  nom- 
inates Harold  Bagbie  or  Havelock  Ellis  for  the  task.  In 
his  own  paper  he  confesses; 

"I  wish  I  cotild  write  it.  That  gift  of  theirs  to  comple- 
nent  the  hungry  masculine  nature  of  the  soldier  wrought  mar- 
vels and  miracles  on  the  soul  of  the  doughboy.  On  the  ship 
coming  hone,  I  asked  a  leader  of  'Y'  women,  whose  job  v/as 
supervisor  of  several  hundred,  about  this  influence.  She 
said  that  she  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  any  offensive 
word  or  conduct  by  a  soldier  toward  a  'Y'  girl.   It  was  not 

merely  their  service, and  they  never  worked  so  hard  nor 

were  so  happy,  they  all  said, but  the  indefinable,  myster- 
ious power  of  a  good  and  healthy  woman  over  any  decent 
fellow," 

Their  hundred  per  cent,  good  against  a  much  lovrer  average 
by  the  men  was  due  to  a  foresight  that  began  at  the  begin- 
ning: • 

"The  people  on  this  side  who  chose  the  men  secretaries 
did  a  poor  selective  job,   I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
Vihen  the  rush  came,  and  hundreds  of  workers  were  called  for, 
there  was  a  stampede,  and  a  large  number  of  incompetents  got 
by  and  never  did  a  thing  but  clog  the  machinery.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  human  organization  could  have  done  much 
better,  though  the  work  of  I'rs.  F.  Louis  Slade  and  her  staff 
was  almost  a  miracle.  They  picked  the  young  women." 

Dr.  Dieffenbach's  articles  on  the  "Y"  work  in  France, 
running  in  a  series,  bring  up  at  frequent  intervals  the  fem- 
inine side  of  the  subject.  We  quote  from  another  number: 

"On  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  inquired  for  a  'Y'  girl  wlio  was 
a  star  parishioner  of  the  church  I  served  in  Pittsburg.  At 
home  she  teaches  English  in  a  high  school.  Thanks  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  card  index  in  the  foyer  office,  I  learned 
of  her  movements  from  several  places  up  to  the  da  ■  of  my 
inquiry.  That  very  hour,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clerk 
said,  she  was  serving  at  the  bureau  of  information  at  the 
Garden,  It  was  not  far  away,  but  I  was  eager  not  to  be 
late,  60  I  hired  a  Parisian  taxicab.  She  had  been  only  six 
hours  in  Paris,  wliich  she  had  never  seen  before,  vihen     they 
appointed  her  to  tell  the  soldiers  all  about  the  city, — the 
directions  to  places  of  interest,  the  schedules  of  trips, 
times  of  trains,  and  all  -ohat.  She  was  'getting  away  with 
it,'  she  confided  to  me.  These  women  could  do  anything;tliey 
did  everything.  The  particular ' service  was  but  the  medium 
of  their  givirg — themselves, 

"This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter:  — 

"'To  give  you  an  idea  of  my  daily  life  will  send  you 
yesterday's  itinerary  as  a  fair  example:  I  began  by  helping 
to  put  the  hut  in  order.  The  maid  vms  ill,  so  I  washed 
dishes,  swept  and  dusted,  went  back  to  the  village  with  the 
doctor  for  the  maid,  hunted  milk  for  the  hospital,  which  was 
very  hard  to  find.  Then  I  came  back  to  lunch,  then  to  the 
hospital,  where  baths  were  given  in  pneumonia,  typhoid,  and 
measles  wards;  also  alcohol  rubs.  There  was  a  bad  airplane 
accident,  one  man  killed  and  another  hurt;  ran  to  operating 
room.  Had  to  get  a  woman  patient  ready  for  a  slight  oper- 
ation; comforted  two  boys  who  had  received  bad  news;  jumped 
into  auto  and  went  to  the  village  to  dress  a  patient's  foot; 
then  to  Jiotel,  and  returned  for  dinner.  Went  to  'Y'  hut  and 


sold  hundreds  of  doughnuts  and  cups  of  coffee;  just  then  a 
concert  commenced  and  I  began  to  catch  my  breath,  when  I  re-» 
ceived  a  hurry  call  from  the  hospital.  A  patient  was  de- 
lirious, could  not  be  quieted, find  a  boy  who  was  badly  hurt 
in  an  auto  accident  was  calling  in  his  agony  for  his  mother, 
so  I  flew  and  took  him  in  my  arms  until  the  doctor  could  get 
the  merciful  morphine  to  do  its  soothing  work.   Returned  to 
the  'Y'  and  helped  entertain  the  people  who  gave  the  con- 
cert, with  eats,  etc.  Back  to  the  hotel  over  an  mtful  road 
in  an  immense  army  camion,  and  bed  at  ten-thirty.   Such  is 
the  life  of  a  'Y'  worker  who  happens  to  know  something  about 
nursintt. 

"'We  certainly  do  have  some  good  times  in  camp....' 
"You  would  not  have  believed  they  could  do  it.  Ah,  that 
is  what  the  masterful  masculine  branch  of  the  human  family 
has  said,  because  the  women  have  been  devoting  themselves  to 
the  intimate  and  obscure  home  calling,  Vtomen  know  the  soul 
of  life." 

The  writer 'sp.irview  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  purely 
American  activities  and  takes  in  certain  unpublished  inter- 
national matters  sucli  as  the  Street  Patrol  work  done  in 
London  by  women  of  the  Allied  Countries.     We  read: 

"LOiIDOM.   The   Strand  had  settled  down  to  its  midnight 
quiet.   There  were  soldiers  straggling  here  and  there, 
some  of  them  drxmk,  and  women  of  the  street  moving  noise- 
lessly but  stealthily  in  their  quest  of  shame.  One  of 
them  accosted  a  colonel  of  a  Canadian  regiment,  who  stood 
lonely  and  aimless  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Palace  Hotel,   Ihey  were  about  to  move  away  to- 
gether, when  BJ^other  woman,  middle-aged  and  robust,  ap- 
proached the  departing  ones.    She  wore  a  uniform  not 
unlike  the  trim  outfit  of  women  welfare  war -workers,  with 
a  peaked  hat  like  that  of  an  American  soldier, 

"'Good  eveninK,'  she  said,  addressin?  them  both;  and 
then  turning  to  the  man,  'Please  tell  me  what  time  it  is,* 

"The  officer  saluted.   He  recognized  the  woman  by  her 
hat.  She  was  a  New  Zaalander.   That  meant  something, 
VAiatever  the  lack  of  good-feeling  may  have  been  between 
the  English  Tomny  and  his  cousin,  from  Canada,  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand,  among  themselves  -ftie  colonials  had  a  strong 
bond  of  kinship  that  as  a  show  of  pride  in  democracy  was 
exhilarating,  not  to  say  at  times  vigorously  demonstrative, 

"'It  is  ten  minutes  after  one,  madam,'  politely  replied 
the  colonel.   The  procuring  woman  had  already  been  engag- 
ed in  conversation  with  another  'NZ'  woman  in  \miform.  But 
the  interest  v^as  centered  in  the  fighting  man  on  leave. 
'Now  you  do  not  know  this  person, '  said  the  strong  mother- 
ly New  Zealander,  when  the  officer,  with  a  characteristic 
defensive  remark  that  he  did  know  her,  ill  concealed  his 
untruthfulness.  'You  are  the  eighth  man  she  has  accosted 
since  she  passed  Wellington  Street,  (this  distance  is 
about  two  of  our  city  blocks.)   I  am  sure  you  will  coma 
to  your  senses,'  she  added  kindly,  'when  you  think  of 
your  mother.   Are  you  married?   Have  you  a  family?  What 
if  they  knew?' 

""Srie   colonel,  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  well  set 
up,  clean-looking,  a  good  countenance,  broke  down  completely, 
hiding  his  face  in  his  hands.   He  cried  in  great  grief, 
and  poured  out  his  gratitude  to  Mrs.  F,  McHugh,  leader  of 
the  International  Street  Patrol,  He  would  write  to  her  he 
said,  for  he  was  going  back  to  the  trenches  the  next  morn- 
ing.  But  Mrs.  IvIcHugh  never  heard  from  him.  He  probably 
lies  in 'Flanders*  fields  where  poppies  grow,'  one  among 
the  immortal  host  whose  dust  is  mingled  with  the  sacred 
earth  from  tiienoe  it  came, 

"Night  after  night  the  highways  of  the  mighty  old  city 
were  patrolled  by  the  brave  and  tireless  women  of  this 
heroic  service.   It  was,  I  believe,  the  one  new  thing  in 
welfare  work  in  behalf  of  soldiers,  and  I  should  say  the 
most  significant  thing.  Heaven  is  witness  that  it  was 
needed." 

A  "statistical  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the 
Street  Patrol,  the  record  here  presented  ending  April  26, 
1919: 
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? 


April 
1918 
Nunber  of  inquiries  made  of  soldiers 

and  women «... 67 

Ntmiber  personally  conducted ♦ 84 

Number  for  whom  lodgings  have  been 

found , 6 

Number  specially  dealt  with  by  Street 

Patrol 132 

Number  sent  to  lodgings  by  car...... 

Girls  appealed  to 18 

Girls  separated  from  men 22 

Girls  for  whom  beds  have  been  found. 


.  T'l  for  yr. 
April  to  April 
1919  26,  1919 

4,800  30,340 
5,329  35,180 


~   5 


7,410 
6,257 


49,390 


,596  44,! 


1,264 

1,169 

373 


33,193 
,983 
6,007 
5,724 
1,451 


Mrs.  MoHugh  says:  "While  the  figxires  will  show  the  growtH 
of  the  work,  the  above  is  not  a  complete  record  for  the 
twelve  months,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  all  membera 
to   keep  an  exact  retxirn  of  their  work.  This  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  thinks  of  the  strenuous  na- 
ture of  the  work.  These  women  patrol  the  streets  until  2 
A..M.,  shirking  nothing,  and  becoming  so  absorbed  in  the  se- 
riousness of  the  work  that  statistics  are  often  forgotten. 
From  two  patrols  the  number  has  been  increased  to  thirty. 
The  figures  above  show  the  results  of  the  increase." 


AMERICAN    PREACHERS 
IN   ENGLAND 

AK  AMERICAN  Pil3A.GiniE  domicilod  in  London  is  reported  to 
have  "oorae  to  the  conclusion  that  an  American  preacher 
caimot  really  succeed  in  England."  Wiis  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  in  view  of  the  desired  "cordiale"  that  sections  of 
both  nations  are  looking  to  see  accomplished.   It  also,  per- 
haps, has  a  bearing  on  the  feeling  among  ministers  record- 
ed in  an  article  in  this  department  last  v/eek,  about  the 
calling  of  Dr.  Kelman  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  The  expa- 
triated preacher  v/ho  is  not  altogether  happy  abroad  is  Dr. 

Joseph  Port  lleivton,  pastor  of  the  London  City  Teniple,  v/hose 
words,  cabled  to  the  Iler  York  "World"  are  printed  in  the 
London  "Daily  Kev;s."  He  lays  the  fact  to  a  British  idiosyn- 
cracy  for  which  the  people  are  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed, 
rather  than  to  an  unreasoning  hostility.  Thus: 

"There  is  something  in  the  English  character  or  viewpoint, 
that  seems  to  prevent  complete  agreement.   This  does  not 
apply  to  leaders  in  the  churches, to  men  like  Dr.  Jowett,  for 
instance,  or  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  I  have  received  the  kindest  treatment  from  Angli- 
cans, many  of  whom  have  attended  services  in  the  City  Temple, 
and  with  whom  I  have  had  the  most  pleasant  social  relations. 

"But  there  exists  a  body  of  opinion  among  middle  men  in 
the  ministry  and  in  the  churches  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  American  preachers  in  this  country. 
\7hen  I  first  arrived  a  number  of  these  persons  met  together 
and  were  about  to  pass  a  resolution  that  they  never  would 
darken  the  doors  of  the  City  Temple  as  long  as  I  remained 
the  minister  there. 

"This  would  have  been  carried  but  for  the  fact  that  a 
leading  London  minister,  who  heard  of  the  intention,  dis- 
suaded the  meeting  from  carrying  it  into  effect." 

V/lien  Dr.  Newton  was  asked  if  "this  treatment  character- 
ized the  treatment  of  English  preachers  in  America"  he  an- 
swered: 

"It  does  not.   We  hear  statements  that  there  is  anti- 
British  feeling  in  America.  That  may  be  so,  but  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  reciprocal  feeling  here.   Such 
feeling,  however,  is  not  reflected  in  either  country  in 
official  or  in  well-informed  circles, 

"I  believe  the  promotion  of  common  understanding  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  to  be  of  vital  and 
paramount  importance.  If  we  fail  in  that,  it  will  be  bad 
for  all  of  us.  I  regret  that  the  progress  of  our  propagan- 
da is  slower  than  I  had  anticipated  and  I  am  convinced  we 
must  adopt  more  skilful  methods  of  educating  the  mass  of 
opinion  in  both  countries." 


A  PLAN  TO  SOLVE 
OUR  NEGRO  PROBLEM 

TALiailG  ABOUT  TEE  COLORED  RACE  should  be  supplanted  by 
doing,  v/e  have  had  "perpetual  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  negro,"  says  Bishop  Thirkield  of  the  2ietho- • 
dlSt  Churcli,  nov/  "one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  In  America 
to-day  is  the  adoption  of  a  program  for  the  negro."  The  en- 
tire number  of  the  "World  Outlook"  (Kow  York)  for  October, 
where  the  Bishop's  words  appear.  Is  given  over  to  a  ventila- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  the  aim  is  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  article.  "A  problem  is  a  puzzle  rooted  in  the 
past  with  mazes  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  hard  to  see 
through,"  the  Bishop  avers,  but  a  "program  has  in  it  prophesy 
and  hope."  He  goes  on  to  establish  a  basis; 

"The  negro  is  human.  Negro  nature  is  not  different  from 
human  nature.  We  should  recognize  his  rights  as  a  human 
being,  A  good  motto  and  a  fundamental  teaching  of  Christi- 
anity that  cuts  straight  down  through  color,  and  creed  and 
caste  and  which,  lived  up  to,  will  cure  oxur  race  conflicts, 
is  this:  All  th&t  is  human  should  care  for  all  that  is  bu- 
man, 

"Let  us  then  do  away  with  oxxr   everlasting  diacussion  of 
the  negro  as  a  problem.  Let  us  face  the  racts,  and  we  shall 
find  certain  conditions  to  be  corrected,  worked  out,  lived 
through.  Problems  have  to  do  with  theories.  Programs  have 
to  do  with  facts, 

"Lty  own  work  among  the  negroes  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
far  South,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  the  negro 
in  the  North  from  his  brother  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  The  economic,  moral,  and  social  conditions  which  6ur« 
rovmd  one  group  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  other  group. 
It  would  appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  program  of  co-op- 
eration which  we  have  been  carrying  out  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South  relates  itself  intimately  to  the  situation  io 
the  North* 

"Enlightened  democracy  demands  for  all  people  three 
things : 

"First,  protection  of  health,  property,  life,  and  morals. 

"Second,  the  enlargement  of  economic  opportunity:  effi- 
ciency, not  race  or  color,  the  test, 

"Third,  the  chance  for  development  through  education. 

"in  the  South  the  practical  working  out  of  these  princi- 
ples involves  four  main  considerations: 

"Better  houses  with  a  chance  for  raising  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  chickens  and  pigs,  A  clapboard  cabin  in  a 
barren  field,  without  windows,  gives  no  sense  of  attachment. 
Move?  Yes,  There's  nothing  to  leave  behind, 

"Fair  wages  honestly  paid,  and  a  fair  division  of  crops 
with  tenants. 

"Even-handed  justice  in  the  courts  and  protection  from 
the  mob,  for  which  many  leading  Southern  newspapers  are  now 
pleading. 

"A  more  equitable  division  of  school  funds,  equal,  if 
separate,  traveling  accommodations  for  equal  charges." 

Adjustments  in  the  North,  the  writer  thinks,  "would  nat- 
urally follow  slightly  different  lines,"  but  "for  both  sec- 
tions the  fact  remains  that  if  groups  of  the  best  white  and 
colored  people  could  meet  together  once  a  month,  or  once  in 
three  months,  to  talk  over  mutual  interests  of  both  races, 
the  result  would  be  a  new  spirit  of  confidence,  hope,  and 
goodwill."  He  asks: 

"Do  such  meetings  seem  to  you  impossible? 

"The  worst  elements  of  both  races  get  together  to  stir 
up  mischief;  why  should  not  the  best  meet  to  counteract  this 
evil  influence? 

"in  several  Southern  towns  such  meetings  have  already 
been  tried  and  proved  successful.  At  one  place  in  Missis- 
sippi one  hundred  white  people,  including  the  mayor,  the 
leading  ministers,  bankers,  and  educators  met  in  the  court 
house  with  four  or  five  hundred  colored  people.  As  to  the 
results  of  this  meeting,  a  colored  pastor  says: 

"  'The  Efficiency  Conference  has  made  this  town  a  new  town 
.  so  far  as  the  feeling  between  white  and  colored  people  is 
'  conceT-ned. 

"  'The  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  two  races  has  been 
taken  up  and  has  been  carried  out  in  toto.  As  a  result,  the 
leading  banker  had  me  come  to  his  office  for  a  conference  a» 
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to  .steps  to  be  taken  in  looking  after  the  negro  soldiers « 
The  County  Superintendent  of  Education  has  appointed  a  col- 
ored man  and  woman  as  demonstrators  for  the  colored  people 
of  the  ooimty.  Just  a  few  nights  ago  the  principal  of  the 
white  school  asked  the  principal  of  the  colored  school  and 
myself  to  confer  with  ^^m   in  his  office  as  to  the  beet  steps 
to  take  in  working  with  oiu:  people. 

"As  a  practical  step  in  the  extension  of  such  a  program 
throughout  the  country,  representatives  of  thirty  denomina- 
tions which  have  work  among  negroes  met  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember. Members  of  this  conference  included  outstanding  men 
from  the  North  end  from  the  South,  white  men  and  colored 
TDen.  They  spent  some  time  in  a  careful  consideration  of 
present  conditions,  and  adopted  a  program  looking  toward  the 
co-operation  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  in  the  in-- 
terests  of  a  Itu-ger  economic,  industrial,  and  moral  life  for 
both  races,  and  justice  for  all. 

"If  this  conference  can  do  no  more  than  lead  the  way  to 
other  meetings  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  education, 
morals,  housing,  sanitation,  uocial  well-being,  and  civic 
progress  can  be  freely  discussed,  it  will  have  added  to  the 
security  and  progress  of  both  races.  For  it  \n.ll  mean  that 
in  the  hour  of  calamity  or  of  social  strife  we  have  the  ba- 
sis for  mutual  imder standing,  for  common  leadership,  and  for 
united  action," 


INDIANIZING  CHRISTIANITY 

The  Christians  in  India  have  been  profoundly  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  have  set  up  a  demand  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  Christian  Chiurdh  —  fDr  the  Indiani- 
sation  of  Christianity,  They  make  it  abimdantly  clear  that 
their  movement  is  no  revolt  against  the  foreign  missionary. 
On  the  contrary,  they  unhesitatingly  acknowledge  the  great 
beneficent  influence  exerted  by  him  in  the  past,  and  the  irar- 
portanoe  of  his  help  at  the  present  juncture,  and  wish  to 
carry  him  with  them,  Y^'hat  th^  desire  above  all  is  a  re- 
eognition  that  Christianity,  in  its  inception  and  essence. 
Is  essentially  an  Eastern  religion,  th:-t  it  can  be  freed 
from  its  Western  aocretions  without  injury  to  its  spirit, 
and  that,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  India,  "any  anti- Indian  or  un-Indian  teiideucy  or 
temperament  amongst  (Indian)  Cliristians"  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Che  issues  pertaining  to  the  proposed  Indianisation  of 
Christianity  are  lucidly,  frankly,  and  reasonably  set  forth 
by  !£r.  G.  S.  Doraiswarny  in  the  "Christian  Patriot"  — "a 
journal  of  social  and  religious  profjress,"  published  weekly 
froiii  Kadras  by  a  band'  of  zealous,  high-culttu-ed  Indian 
Christians,  headed  by  Mr.  V.  Chakkara'i  Chetty,  who  recently 
gave  evidence  in  London  before  the  Select  Coiimittee  of  tho 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  set  up  to  enquire  into  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Secretary  liontagu  for  the  reform  of 
the  liovemuEnt  of  India.  This  v/riter  says: 

"Christianity  in  India  in  spite  of  its  being  centuries 
old  wears  yet  a  foreign  garb,  IWien  Christianity  went  from 
the  East  to  West,  the  ^est  embraced  the  religion  as  it  was 
presented  while  it  also  included  in  it  irost  of  its  own 
customs  and  some  of  its  own  cerenKsnies.  Thus  it  gave 
Christianity  an  indigenous  appearance  and  hence  it  become  a 
natural  and  national  religion  of  the  west.  But  wiicn  it  was 
brought  to  the  furtJier  East,  it  was  made  to  continue  in  its 
Western  form  with  the  result  that  Christianity  in  India 
appears  to-day  as  an  unnatural  and  denationalising  religion. 
Thoughtful  Indians  have  often  pondered  over  this  question 
and  invariably  despaired  of  its  success.  Now  and  then  we 
hoar  patholic  groans  from  patriotic  Indians  who  ask  why 
Christianity  should  not  be  made  a  natural  religion  suitable 
to  the  national  spirit  ar.d  heritage  of  India," 

The  '.Tritsr  co-.plains  that  the  "present  edifice  of  t'ne 
Indian  Christian  Church  appears  to  provide  no  rooa  for 
&.cco":'.od''.ting  hi^h  caste  Hindus,"  In  his  opinion  it  should 
be  so  robuilt  tliat  it  will  provide  plenty  of  room  "to  in- 
clude ail  the  classes  of  India,"  He  goes  on  to  say  tliat  tho 
rebuilding  of  the  Christian  Church  must  coinraonce  now,  for 
"thers  is  already  a  tendency  towards  ainalg^uaation  duo  to  the 
v/ithdrawal  of  Gei-man  and  Basel  (Gonaan-Sv/iss)  missiomu-ies," 

The  follo-iving  extract  gives  a  clear  idea  of  Mi-, 
Doroiswainy's  conception  of  a  national  Christian  Church  for 
India: 


"The  "Church  of  India'  should  be  a  nationalised  form  of 
Christianity  which  contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  re- 
ligion and  adopts  a  uniform  method  of  worship.  It  ought  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  India  and  encourage  the  high  and 
low  alike  to  come  into  its  fold.  At  the  seme  time  it  ought 
not  to  alienate  its  adherents  as  a  newly  created  caste  or 
half-caste.  If  we  are  serious  and  earnest  in  evangelising 
India  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  above  fundamental 
ideas.  To  ignore  these  any  further  will  not  be  conducive 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Indian  Christian  Church  both 
internally  and  externally*" 

The  writer's  attitude  towards  the  foreign  missionary  is 
perfectly  clear: 

"We  must  secure  the  goodwill  and  cooperation  of  our 
foreign  missionaries,  because  we  still  need  them  for  tho 
evangelisation  of  India.  Their  influence  among  the  Christian 
mass  is  overwhelming,  Furtlier,  it  is  iK^ossible  to  attempt 
any  alterations  in  our  churches  without  their  assistance. 
The  good  t!  inr.s  missionaries  have  done  to  India  are  beyond 
expression.  In  one  word,  India,  mainly  southern  India,  owes 
its  present  culture  and  enlighteni.ient  to  the  educational, 
medical  and  industrial  institutions  and  orphanages  of  the 
missionaries.  Their  imbounded  sympathy,  self-sacrifice  and 
zeal  have  been  and  still  continue  to  be  the  means  of  the 
social,  intellectual  and  religious  uplift  of  India,  It  is 
with  feelings  of  love,  admiration  and  gratitude  that  we 
always  remember  these  things,  and  yet  all  is  not  well  now, 

Mr,  Doraiswarny  has  fears,  however,  as  the  continuation 
of  his  article  shows.  The  question  of  Indian  unrest  ie  but 
imperfectly  understood  in  the  Western  world,  but  it  is 
natural  to  find  political  aspirations  lending  color  to 
religious  opinions  and  to  the  native  judgment  of  those  who 
represent  the  missionary  work  in  that  coxintry. 


"Some  of  our  lattor-day  missionaries  have  either  partly 
forgotten  their  past  traditions  or  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
ruling  (British)  classes.  Want  of  toleration  and  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  power  on  the  one  side  and  the  new  born 
spirit  of  independence  and  nationalism  on  the  other,  often 
cause  unpleasantness  in  our  churches.  If  Indian  Christians 
aspire  to  greater  responsibilities,  it  is  surely  a  glorious 
achievement  of  the  missionary  enterprise  and  the  missiona- 
ries have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  But  all  mission- 
aries do  not  seem  to  take  it  in  that  light  and  all  are  not 
prepared  to  make  that  sacrifice.  But  no  great  thing  could 
be  acooraplished  without  sacrifice  and  the  creation  of  a 
'Church  of  India'  deiiands  greater  sacrifices  from  the 
missionaries  than  from  others.  With  the  ambition  of  cre- 
ating a  'Church  of  India'  they  must  wholeheartedly  cooper- 
ate with  Indian  leaders. 

"There  are  various  missions  and  churches  in  India  and 
each  one  sticks  to  its  own  doctrines  and  forms  of  worship. 
Different  customs  are  prevalent  in  different  chxnrches. 
Habits  and  customs  of  Indian  Christians  are  such  as  to 
make  them  on  altogether  new  caste  in  India,  Their  views 
and  sentiiuents  invariably  alienate  tliera  from  their  country- 
men," 

But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  tlie  writer  is  no  pessi- 
mist, and  sketches  the  following  eminently  practical  scheme 
for  tlie  Indiejiisation  of  Christianity: 

"The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  from  the  various 
missions  what  doctrines  and  beliefs  they  hold  as  essential 
for  the  salvation  of  man  according  to  Christian  faith.  On 
getting  the  opinions  of  the  various  missionary  bodies  and 
ch'orches,  representatives  from  all  churches  should  meet  in 
a  coiincil  and  decide  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  non- 
essential observances,  celebration  of  national  fete  days 
and  religious  festivals.  Forms  of  worship,  divine  service 
and  such  other  matters  should  be  decided  by  the  council  on 
national  lines,  Cnce  decided, the  missionaries  and  other 
Christian  workers  should  strictly  arA   faithfully  follow  it 
and  popularise  it  in  their  districts,  A.t  the  sa:.io  time 
they  s'nould  discoiirage  any  anti-Indian  or  un-Indian  tondency 
or  feeling  ainong  Christians,,,.. 

"  A  central  office  to  collect,  record  and  circulate  the 
opinions  of  tlie^  churches  aiid  half  a  dozen  enthusiastic 
lecturers  to  go  aro-and  India  and  stir  up  the  people  are  tho 
ia-r-adiate  needs,  Missions  may  not  be  unwilling  to  share 
tl'.e  expsiices,  ITe  v/ant  only  leaders.  But  leaders  there  are- 
Mr.  K.  T.  Paul  (of  tl'io  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  an  all-India  worker  and 
an  export  organiser,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dornalcal,  the  most 
proainout  Indian  Christian  in  the  eoclesiastical  circles." 
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The  most  popular  beans 
in  the  world 

More  people  buy  CampbelFs  Beans  because  more 
people  like  them.  Campbell's  products  have  been 
famous  for  half  a  century  because  quality  is  the 
inflexible  rule  in  Campbell's  kitchens.  These  beans 
are  of  best  hand-picked  quality.  They  are  slow-cooked 
until  tender  and  thoroughly  digestible.  The  delicious 
tomato  sauce  stimulates  digestion. 


One 


size 


15c  a  Can 

Exi.cpl  west  nf  Mississipi):  River  aiul  in  Caiiaila 
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POET  RY 


To  his  fellow  countrymen  in  England,  Harold  Begbie  makes 
a  ringing  appeal  that  they  have  done  with  all  the 
plagues  of  the  after-vrar  period  and  settle  themselves 
to  the  task  of  reconstruction  in  thorough  earnest,  it  is 
striking  that  a  poem  addressed  thus  directly  to  one  nation 
should  he  capable  of  such  easy  application  to  many  another, 
our  ovm  included.  In  Ur.  Beghie' s  pbem  in  the  London  "Daily 
Chronicle"  v/e  hear  again  the  oft  repeated  warning  about  the 
Qecessity  of  superproduction  to  make  good  the  enormous 

losses  involved  in  war, 

COATS  OFF.' 
By  Harold  Begbi«. 

for  England's  faith  and  future  a  thousand  years  go  bail; 
Who  doubts  our  strength  to  conquer,  who  says  our  heart 

will  fail? 
So  far  we've  marched  in  honor,  so  often  we've  stood  fast. 
Who  says  that  we  shall  perish  by  our  own  hands  at  last? 

Four  hundred  millions  starving?  —  a  world  of  bankrupt 

States? 
Europe  a  debtors'  prison?  ~  Red  ruin  at  the  gates? 
Out  on  your  tale  of  terror  J  Strip  off  the  coward's  mask' 
The  more  mounts  English  courage  the  harder  is  the  task. 

We'll  set  our  engines  roaring,  we'll  show  the  world  again 
SVhat  pride  is  in  our  women,  what  wonder  in  our  men; 
fe'U  pile  the  quays  with  plenty,  and  swing  rich  wealth 

aboard, 
'Je'll  break  the  back  of  Hunger  as  we  broke  the  Prussian 

Sword; 

>uid  break  the  back  of  traitors,  with  blows  that  save  the 

world. 
For  it's  England's  trvmpet  calling,  it's  her  flag  still 

unfurl 'd. 
It's  England's  fat©  we're  handling,  and  hard  our  blows 

shall  fall 
On  the  Sweater  of  the  poor  man,  and  the  traitor  of  us  all. 

Get  hence,  you  bloated  Spider,  with  profits  God  shall  reck. 
Set  hence,  you  Russ-fed  Judas,  the  noose  is  at  your  neck; 
So  man  shall  be  amongst  us  henceforth  for  evermore 
%o  does  not  live  for  England,  true  English  to  the  core. 

A  fsmished  world  is  pleading.  Come,  comrades,  let  us  pull 
Our  weight,  the  weight  of  England,  till  every  larder's  full; 
Ho  famine,  and  no  madness  shall  shake  the  world  apart 
If  England's  flag  be  flying  from  the  keep  of  England's 
heart. 

Now  let  tho  false  man  tremble,  now  let  the  tyrant  quail. 
The  World's  Need  comes  to  sift  us,  with  our  Dead  behind 

the  veil; 
The  true  man,  kind  and  selfless,  the  brave  man,  strong 

and  just. 
Shall  stand  like  rocks  when  treason  has  crumbled  into  dust. 

We'll  make  a  greater  England  5n  saving  all  the  world. 
For  it's  England's  trumpet  calling,  it's  her  flag  still 

unfurl 'd, 
A  nobler,  gladder  England,  in  body,  soul,  and  mind: 
Coats  off,  sleeves  up,  and  steady,  for  the  sake  of  all 

mankind* 


A  poem  that  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  painting  Is 
"A  Grecian  Landscape"  by  Gerald  Cumberland  in  the  London 
"Westminster  Gazette."   He  is  particularly  successful  In 
tlie  Image  lie  conjures  up  of  Greek  country. 

A  GRECIAN  LANDSCAPE. 
By  Gerald  Cvimberland. 

The  field's  alive  with  butterflies, 

The  tepid  river  creeps. 
Hiding  beneath  the  sapless  grass 

A  lizard  sleeps. 


The  Judas  trees  are  painted  red. 

The  pear-trees  painted  ■«hite; 
The  sun  swoons  in  an  ashen  sky 

Blinded  with  light. 

Eleusis'  road  winds  by  the  sea. 
The  stones  are  soft  with  dust; 

A  wrinkled  iroman  walking  by 
Eats  her  black  crust. 

Then,  with  a  lurch,  the  stin  goes  down; 

A  sudden  moon  appears. 
She  floats  along  the  amber  sky. . . . 

Dew  falls,  like  tears. 

The  elusive  impressions  awakened  by  twilight  are  happJl.^ 
suggested  in  "Contemporary  Verse"  (Philadelphia)  in  a  poe" 

by  John  Banker j  TWILIGHT. 

By  John  Bunker. 

Softly  as  tremulous  dreams 

The  dusk  comes  floating  by. 
Like  visible  music  of  streama 

And  mist  and  air  and  sky. 

The  shadows  waver  and  go 

Rippling  over  the  grass 
Like  musical  waters  that  flow, 

Like  musical  winds  that  pass. 

Like  a  silver  strain 

Silence  and  dusk  float  by. 
Soothing  as  sleep  after  pain. 

Wistful  as  dreams  that  die. 

ft  newspaper  line  to  the  effect  that  every  vessel  of  tnf 

Australian  fleet  was  in "Sydney  harbor.  Inspires  a  writer  Ic 

"The  Bulletin"  of  that  city  to  address  a  poetic  welcome  tr 

the  gaunt  gray  ships  on  tholr  return  from  war. 

THE  GATHERING  0?  THE  SHIPS, 
By  George  Street. 

""Every  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  now  in  Sydney  Harbor.' 

rhese  have  come  back  from  the  grey  seas. 

And  these  have  come  home  from  the  green; 
They  have  tasted  the  tang  of  the  battle  breeze 

And  their  eyes  in  the  dark  have  seen 
The  high  death  stalking,  the  low  death  creeping, 

And  the  flame-death's  banners  unfurled. 
While,  at  watch  and  ward,  they  steamed  to  guard 

The  faith  of  a  shaken  world. 

These  are  our  own,  these  are  our  own. 

Steel  of  our  heart  and  dreaml 
Never  for  us  were  the  trumpets  blown; 

We  knew  not  the  death -fire's  gleam; 
But  a  thought  cnjne  stealing,  a  voice  came  calling, 

Till  rivet  and  hammer  wrought 
The  furnaced  steel  and  the  deep-laid  keel 

To  the  force  that  the  ages  taught. 

Onder  the  cliffs  and  the  sea-walls 

These  fron  their  wanderings  cease; 
The  skies  ere  blue  and  the  sunlight  falls 

And  the  great,  cold  guns  keep  peace. 
But  they  still  shall  listen  at  dawn  and  midnight. 

And  their  watch  of  the  seas  is  ours; 
For  Australia  speaks  where  the  Spring  wind  seeks 

To  whisper  about  their  towers. 

Castles  that  rode  on  the  grey  seas 

And  stems  that  furrowed  the  green. 
Let  it  be  peace;  but  we  hold  by  these. 

For  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  have  seen 
The  high  death  stalking,  the  low  death  creeping) 

And  this  shall  our  children  prize: 
That  a  nation's  youth  stood  bold  for  truth 

And  her  ships  were  her  hands  and  eyes. 
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A.S  It  Sweeps- 


It  Beats  .  .   . 

The  Hoover  is  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner — and  more. 
The  Hoover  is  an  electric  carpet- 
sweeper  ^ —  and  more.  For  the 
Hoover  also  is  an  electric  carpet- 
beater. 

It  is  three  cleaners  in  one.  And, 
therefore,  neither  buried  dirt 
nor  clinging  dirt  nor  surface  dirt 
can  remain  when  you  Just  run 

your  Hoover  over. 

The  Hoover  is  a  thorough  cleaner. 
That  is  why  you  hear  "The 
Hoover  is  the  best."  That  is 
why  it  is  the  most  widely  bought 
and  used. 

Insist  upon  having  a  Hoover. 
For  only  The  Hoover  beats  .  .  . 
as  it  sweeps  as  it  cleans. 


Request  the  booklet.  How  to  Judge  an 
Electric  Cleaner,  "  from  The  Hoover  Suc- 
tion Sweeper  Company,  North  Canton, 
Ohio,  or  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  if 
you  do  not  know  a  Hoover  dealer. 


■■p       avi      JUST       Rt3N       YOUR 

Hoover 

JL    JL  OVER 


—As  It  Cleans 
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N  -iAmencau  made  Piano  of  high  renown,  the  product  of  American  ideals, 
around  which  is  wrapped  the  musical  history  of  our  country. 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years  it  has  made  music  in  American  homes. 
\iis  unrivalled  in  the  possession  of  distinguished  honors^  earned  by  the  wonder- 
ful  beauty  of  its  tone,  and  the  perfection  in  every  detail  of  its  construction. 

^J^ade  at  the  Great  CHICKERING  Factory 

BOSTON,  .MASSACHUSETTS 
The  Chickcring  with  the  Ampico  reproduces  in  your  home  the  playing  of  the  world's  greatest  pianists  and  all  the  music  you  love  best,  ideally  tnteifreted^ 
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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

(Prom  the  "Commerce  Monthly") 

The  following  table  shows  average  production;  consump- 
tion, exports  and  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobaooo  for 
hhe   five  years  1909  to  1913,  for  the  principal  countries 
for  which  definite  data  are  available.  Data  of  sufficient 
aoo\xraoy  to  permit  of  inclusion  in  the  table  are  not  avail- 
able for  that  group  of  tobaccos  commonly  known  as  Turkish. 
The  Turkish  crop  of  1910  was  estiinated  to  be  close  to 
70,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  annual  exports  for  the 
four  years  1909  to  1912  were  67,000,000  pounds: 

Produo-  Consump-  Gross  Gross  Net  Het 
Country        tion    tion    im-  ex-   im-  ex- 
ports ports *port3  ports 
(Five  year  average,  1909  to  1913) 
(in  millions  of  povinds) 

Ifeited  State 996      688     66  364   ...  308 

British  India 450     434      1  17   ...  16 

Russia 211      188     /  23   ...  /  23 

Austria-Hungary...  179      206     50  23    27  ... 

Dutch  East  Indies  #164       #   -   2  166   ...  164 

Japan 94      94     1  1   

Germany 67     231    165  1   164  . . . 

Philippine  Inlands  64      39     if  26   ...  26 

Brazil 74      16     1  59   ...  58 

Cuba 58      20     <D  38   ...  38 

France 41     106     83  18    65 

Dominican  Republic  29       7    ...  22   ...  22 

Italy 22      67     48  3    45 

Canada 14      31     18  1    17 

Porto  Rico 13      10     2  5   ...  3 

Netherlands 2      55     67  4    53  ... 

United  Kingdom 127    131  4   127 

*Inolud{ng  re-e:q)ort3 . 

/figures  for  Russian  imports  not  available, 
^et  exports  are  shown  as  production. 
(Less  than  1,000,000  poimds. 

Beoause  of  the  wide  variations  in  quality,  quantity 
production  is  not  a  measure  of  value.  Thus  the  small  Con- 
necticut -crop  is  relatively  worth  more  than  the  much  larg- 
er crops  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  The  estimated 
farm  value,  by  states,  of  the  crop  of  1918,  on  December  1 
of  that  year,  according  to  the  United  Statos  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  as  follows: 


State      Value 

(000  omitted) 
North  Carolina  |101,520 

Kentucky 98,325 

Virginia 38,038 

Ohio 30,588 

Wisconsin 19,551 

South  Carolina  18,662 
Connecticut...  16,500 
Pennsylvania . .'  16 ,  188 
Tennessee        10,581 


State     Value 

(000  omitted) 

Ifeu^land $  7,121 

Uassaohusetts  6,000 

Indiana 3,032 

West  Virginia  2,546 

Florida 2,031 

Georgia 1,334 

New  York 1,125 

Missouri 742 

Other  states.  434 


Total  5374,318 

The  following  table  indicates  tobacco  manufactures,  by 
quantities,  exclusive  of  manufactures  for  export,  from 
1909  to  date.- 

Chewing  and 

- — Cigars -Cigarettes-  smoking 

Large  Small  Large   Small  tobacco  Snuff 


Year 


no. 


1909 6,668 

1910 6,810 

1911 7,049 

1912 7,044 

1913 7,572 

1914 7,174 

1915 6,599 

1916 7,642 

1917 7,560 

1918 7,110 

1919  (5  months)  2,606 


no.    no.     no. 
(000,000  omitted) 


lbs.   lbs. 


1,043 

18 

6,819 

403 

28 

1,118 

19 

8,644 

416 

31 

1,214 

17 

10,469 

395 

29 

1,055 

17 

13,167 

404 

31 

959 

15 

15,556 

411 

33 

1,075 

14 

16,856 

412 

31 

965 

16 

17,964 

410 

32 

890 

22 

25,290 

432 

34 

967 

25 

35,331 

449 

34 

860 

2B 

37,902 

415 

37 

348 

11 

15,458 

149 

14 

In  addition  to  leading  the  world  in  the  production  of 
Idaf  tobacco,  the  United  States  supplies  the  internation- 
al market  with  almost  half  its  supply.  The  following 
table  shows,  by  countries,  our  exports  of  unmanufactured 
domestic  tobacco  for  the  last  ten  years.  Stems  and  trim- 
mings are  included.  Xiwill  b©  seen  that  altho  the  war 
resulted  in  great  irregularities  in  our  e:q)orte  to  the 
various  countries,  and  altho  some  of  our  best  customers  wera 
largely  out  off,  our  export  trade  in  tobacco  did  not  ulti- 
mately suffer,  high  exports  in  1919  offsetting  the  decline 
in  1918: 


Country 


1910-14 
(5  jnr.  aver.) 


1915  1916  1917  1918  1919 


United  Kingdom 140 

France 43 

Italy 42 

Germany 38 

Netherlands 27 

Spain 20 

Canada 15 

Australia 14 

China 7 

British  West  Africa  6 

Other  countries . . . .  42 

Total 33T 

♦Less  than  1,000,000  pounds. 


(In  millions  of  pounds) 


189   151   123 


89   277 


38 

24 

10 

21 

* 

16 

9 

3 

4 

35 


83 
41 
•  • 
57 
10 
19 
10 
9 
7 
58 


71 
46 

•  • 

55 
11 
15 
16 
10 
10 
57 


73 
39 

•  • 

1 

18 

18 

6 

8 

8 

31 


97 
61 

.* 
14 
26 
23 
18 
15 
10 
89 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  OUTPUT 


The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  and  the  Geological 
issued  the  following  joint  statement  of  the 

gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  during 
year  1918: 

Gold  Silver 

Ounces  Value  Ounces 

Alaska.  455,920  |  9,424,700  80^,743  $ 

Ala....      34  700  2 

Aris...  270,078  5,583,000  6,831,465 

Cal....  811,945  16,784,400  1,432,812 

Col....  615,558  12,724,700  6,900,266 

Ga 218  4,500  45 

Idaho..   33,930  701,400  9,396,009 

111....    8,218 

Maine..      34  700  6,338 

Md 164 

Mich...    516,294 

Mo 3  60  42,214 

Mont...  158,704  3,280,700  16,378,263 

Nev....  324,134  6,700,440  9,931,969 

N.  H...    691 

N.  M. ..   33,237  687,080  773,662 

N.  C...      213  4,400  100 

Ore....   61,228  1,265,700  129,160 

P.  I...   62,404  1,290,000  13,000 

P.  Rico        5  100  

S.  D. ..   324,085  6,699,400  161,232 

Tenn...      271  5,600  105,829 

Texas..       1  20  579,158 

Utah...  152,526  3,153,000  13,492,555 

Vt 48  1,000  4,891 

Va 19  400  1,814 

T^ash...   16,148  333,800  300,000 

Wyo....       43  900  1.255 


Survey  have 
production  of 
the  calendar 


♦Value 

787.057 

2 

6,697,978 

1,404,815 

6,765,435 

44 

9,212,411 

8,057 

6,214 

161 

506,206 

41,389 

16,058,232 

9,737,898 

678 

758,545 

98 

126,626 

12,746 

158,082 

103,761 

567,841 

13,228,911 

4,795 

1,779 

294,138 

1,230 


Total  3,320,784   68,646,700  67,810,139   66,485,129 
♦At  the  average  New  York  dealer  S  buying  price  for  the 
calendar  year  1918  of  $0.98046, 

Coa5)ared  with  the  1917  production  of  gold,  $83,750,700, 
and  of  silver,  71,740,362  ounces,  these  figures  indi- 
cate a  reduction  in  gold  output  of  $15,104,000  and  in 
silver  output  of  3,930,223  ounces,  decreases  of,  respect- 
ively, 18  and  5.4  per  cent. 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  High  School  use 
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THE  SWISS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


THEIR  THREE  DIVISIOIB  ~  It  Is  of  oarloas  Interest  to 
nota  that  the  Swiss  In  the  United  states  are  divided 
Into  three  raolal  groups,  the  German  Swiss,  the  French 
Swiss  and  the  Italian  Swiss,   The  Swiss  population  In  this 
country  is  estliiated  at  300,000.   The  German  Swiss  consti- 
tute four-fifths  of  this  population.   The  remaining  fifth 

Is  made  up  of  French  Swiss  and  of  Italian  Swl,sa  and  the 
French  Swiss  are  somewhat  in  the  majority.   In  this  esti- 
oiate  of  the  Swiss  population  are  included  persons  horn  In 
Switzerland  and  persons  of  Swiss  descent.    According  to 
Dr,  Eltter,  former  Minister  from  Switzerland  to  the  United 
States,  tlie  iTimigrant  Swiss  population  in  the  united  states 
Is  reckoned  at  130, 000.   Until  the  outbreak  of  tha  world 
war,  we  are  informed,  there  T7as  a  regular  influx  of  Swiss 
Immigration  to  these  shores  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  persons 
per  year.   The  most  of  these  people  came  to  work  and  live 
here  permanently.   Only  a  very  minor  proportion  travelled 
hither  as  tourists  or  as  business  men  engaged  in  broaden- 
ing their  commercial  knowledge, 

WHEN  THE  SWISS  BEGM  TO  ABMTS   —  The  first  big  meve- 
nent  of  the  Swiss  to  this  country  took  place  about  seventy 
years  ago.   Unlike  so  many  nations  that  Europe  has  sent 
as  the  Swiss  were  not  driven  out  of  their  homeland  because 
of  religious  or  political  persocotion.   They  adventured 
here  simply  and  solely  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
new  world  opportunity.  But  they  uoro  drawn  In  our  direc- 
tion very  strongly  at  thio  time  by  the  opening  of  great 
tracts  of  land  for  settlers  in  the  "Western  States,   the 
most  of  these  Swiss  Liimigrants  wore  young  farmers  who  made 
their  home  in  these  newly  opened  lacds  and  worked  hard  and 
prospered.   As  long  ago  as  the  American  Eevolutionary  War 
and  shortly  afterwards,  the  Swiss  began  to  arrive  and  set- 
tle In  the  United  States,   Albert  Gallatin,  for  Instance, 
came  over  with  Lafayette  and  held  a  conmission  in  his  army 
as  commander  of  passamaquoddy.   The  greatest  waves  of  im- 
migration are  recorded  in  the  years  from  1840  to  1860 • 

WHERE  THE  SWISS  AEE  LOCATED  —  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Swiss  are  to  bo  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.   However  they  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  in  now 

York,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado  suid  Cali- 
fornia,  In  the  middle  West  they  are  prominent  in  the  dai- 
rying and  agricultural  industries,  and  in  Wisconsin  they 
are  distinguished  as  the  makers  of  "American  Swiss"  cheese* 
A  large  number  of  Italian  Swiss  are  engaged  in  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  California,   In  fact  the  majority  of  the  Italian 
Swiss  here  reside  on  the  Pacific  slope.   The  French  Swiss, 
we  are  told,  are  nearly  all  In  the  hotel  and  restaurant  bus- 
iness and  are  especially  numerous  in  the  large  cities  where 
the  great  hotels  and  restaurants  are  to  be  found, 

OTHER  OCCUPATIOHS  OP  THE  SWISS  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Swiss  are  preeminent  in  the  silk  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  in  the  embroidery  trades.   Their  interests 
range  all  the  way  from  the  hl^  peak  of  ownership  of  silk 
dills  and  warehouses  to  tha  humbler  sphere  of  the  least 
skilled  employee.   Then  the  famous  tradition  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  Swiss  watches  immediately  makes  us  realize  why 


a  great  number  of  Swiss  are  engaged  in  the  jewelry  and  vatob 
and  clock  trades.   But  it  is  in  the  silk  industry  that  they 
have  attained  the  highest  importance  and  their  holdings  are 
rated  in  the  millions,   it  must  not  be  overlooked,  more- 
over, that  there  are  many  Swiss  in  this  country  engaged  In 
the  arts  and  professions;  and  the  Swiss  people  are  also  es- 
pecially proud  of  their  technical  experts  here  ■aSio  are  grad- 
uates of  the  famous  polytechnicum  at  Zurich, 

SOCIAL  OHOAHIZATICH  —  Although  united  as  a  nation  under 
a  republican  government  that  has  won  the  admiration  of  many 
political  observers,  the  Swiss  remain  apart  on  racial  lines. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  the  Swiss  in  this  country,  we  are 
told.   The  German  S.wiss  do  not  mingle  with  the  French  or 
the  Italian  Swiss,  and  the  French  Swiss  keep  largely  to 
themselves  as  do  the  Italian  Swiss,   This  Is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  several  divisions  of  the  Swiss  have  their 
indlvldhal  language  newspapers,   in  San  Francisco  an   Ital- 
ian Swiss  paper  Is  published  and  is  called  "Colonia  Sviis- 
era,"   in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  we  are  told,  the 
French  Swiss  read  the  French  daily  published  in  Uew  York, 
called  "Courrier  des  Btats-Unls,"    a  German  Swiss  newspa- 
per, published  In  Hew  York  and  circulated  throughout  the 
country,  is  the  "Amorlkanische  Schweizer  Zeitung,"  which  Is 
In  its  fifty-first  year  of  existence, 

SWISS  NOT  SEGKEGATSD  —  The  Sv.-iss  do  not  tend  to  gather 
In  colonies,   Wherever  any  great  number  of  Swiss  are  found 
In  a  certain  section  it  is  because  they  are  all  engaged  in 
some  Industry  of  which  thiat  section  is  the  centre.  As  vot- 
ers tha  Swiss  are  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  and 
affiliation.   The  Swiss  have  many  social  and  benevolent  or- 
ganizations in  districts  where  they  are  numerous  enough. 
The  most  important,  wo  are  told,  is  the  ^rdamerikanisohe 
Schweizer  Bund  which  has  a  membership  of  about  5,000.   Be- 
sides the  Nordamerikanische  Schweizer  Bund,  the  Swiss  and 
their  descendants  have  local  social  clubs,  benevolent  socie- 
ties, singing  societies,  turning  and  rifle  clubs,  as  well  as 
music  bands  in  the  various  states  where  they  are  thickly 
congregated.   The  Swiss  societies  of  all  three  languages, 
German,  French  and  Italian,  come  together  on  the  first  of 
August  or  as  near  that  date  as  possible,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  each  year,  and  celebrate  jointly  the  Declaration  of 
Swiss  Independence,  August  1,  1291,   The  occasion  is  marked 
by  speeches,  picnics,  outings  and  amusements   of  sundry 
sorts.   In  the  United  States  the  Swiss  societies  In  all 
number  about  three  hundred.   In  Greater  New  Toric  and  In 
Hudson  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  more  than  thirty-five  Swiss  organizations, 
V;ith  great  pride  the  Swiss  in  this  country  recall  that 
one  of  their  countrymen,  Albert  Gallatin  was  the  first  for- 
eignborn  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  holding 
this  office  for  12  years  ~  under  president  Jefferson  and 
the  two  following  presidents,   it  is  claimed  by  well-in- 
formed Swiss-American  authorities  that  the  Swiss  are  per- 
haps more  readily  and  rapidly  assimilated  into  American 
life,  thought  and  Ideals  than  any  other  immigrant  race* 
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STEINWAi' 

THIS  is  the  Steinway  tradition — perfection  in  every 
minor  part  that  the  finished  instrument  shall  be 
perfect  through  and  through.  It  has  inspired  four 
generations  of  Steinway s  to  produce  a  piano  that  is 
universally  recognized  for  its  individuality  and  supreme 
artistic  merit, 

STEINWAY    Q    SONS,    STEINWAY    HALL 
107409  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Subway   Express   Stations   at   the   Door 
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REMINGTOK 
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Office  Costs  are  Climbin 

But  the  Remington  Salesman  can  bring  you  help 


BIGGER  SALARIES!  Bigger  salaries! 
Bigger  salaries!  P],xecutives  are  now 
scratching  their  heads  and  saying,  "I  want  to 
be  fair  to  my  employes.  But  I've  got  to  show 
a  profit.      What  shall  I  do?" 

They  know  that,  starting  back  in  191 6,  pay- 
masters began  to  buy  bigger  satchels  in  which 
to  bring  the  pay-roll  back  from  the  bank. 
They  know  that  office  salaries  in  particular 
began  to  take  wings  early  in  1917.  Ever  since 
it  has  been  a  case  of  mount,  mount,  mount! 

What's  the  answer? 

Longheaded  men  agree  that  it  is — "Eliminate 
time-waste."  But  how?  If  machines  can  do 
the  work  that  clerks  are  now  doing  you  will 
save  money — won't  you?  Machines  don't  get 
on  the  salary  list!  But  the  right  kind  of 
machines  do  add  to  the  profit  total. 

But  what  machines? 

Both  big  business  and  small  business  are 
daily  discovering  this:    The   Remington  sales- 


man can  point  the  way  to  welcome  cuts  in  the 
cost  of  clerical  office  work. 

Of  course  the  Remington  salesman  cannot 
come  in  and  put  your  office  on  a  pre-war  basis. 
Nobody  can  !  But  he  can  recommend  machines 
and  measures  which  will  effi3ct  real  economies 
of  business  time  and  money! 

Perhaps  you  say — "Be  definite.  Tell  me 
how  Remington  service  can  save  time  and 
money  in  my  office.  What  Remingtons?  LIow 
do  they  work?  Where  do  I  use  them?"  We 
reply,  "A  Remington  salesman  will  gladly  hold 
a  time-saving  consultation  with  you — at  your 
office  and  at  your  convenience." 

But  wait!  We'll  give  you  here  a  few  quick 
hints  abovit  Remington  time-savings.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  they  did  not  make  you  want 
to  hear  from  the  Remington  salesman  himself 
about  the  following  Remingtons  and  other 
Remingtons  especially  fitted  to  your  busi- 
ness needs. 


3  Machines  which  prove  Remington  Cost-saving 


Remington  Accounting 
Machine 

(WAHL  MECHANISM) 
This  is  the  machine  which  covers  all 
the  bookkeeping  tasks  of  your  office. 
Or,  yes,  any  office.  The  auditor  of 
the  White  Sewing  Machine  Company 
would  give  you  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  it.  Read  what  he  writes! 
"One  girl  now  does  the  work  previ- 
ously requiring  two  clerks  working  the 
greater  part  of  the  time."  One  girl's 
salary  versus  two  clerks'  salary!  Sharpen 
your  pencil!      Figure  the  saving. 

Another!  The  Buffalo  (leneral 
P'.lectric  Company  tells  us,  "We  would 
UL-ed  at  least  one  more  clerk  were  it  not 
tor  the  Remington  Typewriter  with  the 
Wahl  Mechanism,  and  this  of  course 
means  a  monetary  saving  of  over  $  1 000 
a  year."  Don't  you  want  to  see  a 
machine  that  pays  for  itself  twice  over 
ill  far  less  than  a  year?  The  Remington 
S.ilc.nian  is  waiting  to  tell  you!      He'll 


give  you  all  the  details.  He  can  point 
to  an  impressive  list  of  big  users — 
houses  that  never  buy  until  they're 
shown.  Houses  that  want  error-proof 
bookkeeping  and  ready-made  trial  bal- 
ances.     Here's   another   money-saver. 

The  Remington  Adding 

and  Subtracting 

Typewriter 

(WAUL  MECHANISM) 
Here's  a  versatile  business  helper  for 
you !  Saves  time  all  day.  Looks  simple 
and  is  simple.  Simplifies  complicated 
tasks.  Tabulates  any  kind  of  business 
form.  "Ouick  changes"  from  one 
form  lo  another.  Adds!  Does  it  fast 
and  can  be  fitted  to  total  as  many  col- 
umns as  you  wish.  Proves  the  tptals, 
too.  Further,  it  subtracts!  But  that's 
not  all.  This  Remington  writes  plain 
letters.  And  it  does  all  of  these  things 
singly.  Or  all  to[;ether.  Obeys  your 
orders.      Doesn't  the  full  storv  of  such 


a  time-saver  deserve  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time?  Phone  the  Remington 
Salesman! 

The  Self-Starting 
Remington 

In  carefully  conducted  tests  this  ma- 
chine has  shown  an  actual  time-saving 
of  48  seconds  for  each  average  letter. 
Yes.  We  admit  it  may  be  less  on 
some  letters,  but  48  seconds  is  the 
average.  48  seconds!  48  seconds!  48 
seconds!  48  seconds!  48  seconds!  48 
seconds!  How  many  letters  do  you 
send  out  in  a  day?  In  a  month?  In  a 
year?  Time  is  money.  Time  saved 
is  money  saved.  Would  you  lock  the 
door  against  a  money-saver  which  does  • 
more  work  for  you  and  yet  makes  your 
typist  feel:  "This  machine  does  every- 
thing I  want  it  to  do  and  doesn't  give 
me  that  5  o'clock  tired-out  feeling?" 
Then  leave  word  —  "Show  the 
Remington  Salesman  in!" 


AS  you  read  this  message  your  profits  are  bciny;  nibbled,  nibbled,  nibbled.  Time  lost"  is 
doing  it.  "Time  leaks"  are  dripping  golden  dollars.  Dripping!  Dripping!  Of  course 
you  want  to  stop  it.  In  177  American  cities  the  Remington  Salesman  is  ready  and  waiting 
to  help  you.       A  phone  call  brings  him  to  your  desk.       It  costs   nothing.       It  may  save  much. 

REMINGTON     lYPEWRITER     COMPANY      •      INCORPORATED 

,'^74  Broadway,   New    York  {Branches  Everyivhere) 


TYPEWRITERS 
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A  FRIENDLY  VIEW  OF  CARRANZA 


A  deal  has  'b'^en  said  and  '.vritten  in  tiiis  ooimtry  atout 
President  Carranza  of  laSxioo  during  tte  last  several  years, 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  he  v/ears  whiskers  and  Is  vigorous- 
ly criticized  for  what  he  does  or  doesn't  do,  few  Americans 
iaiav  much  ahout  him.   ao  inuch  has  been  published  here  in 
criticism  of  him,  in  fact,  that  perliaps  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Comes  now,  tiiorefore, 
Samuel  Giylnman,  and  in  his  book,  "Intervention  in  Mexico," 
(Association  Press,  I\ew  York)  tells  us  much  about  the  per- 
sonal side  of  President  Carranza,  Mr.  Inman,  it  appears, 
has  lived  in  'ulexioo  and  is  v/ell  acquainted  witii  its  Presi- 
dent. He  describes  Carranza  as  a  "big,  stalwart,  well- 
poised  man  of  logic,"  and  he  informs  us  further  tiiat  he  has 
a  sincere  love  for  his  people  aiid  ia  intereated  in  anything 
that  will  better  their  condition.  A  leading  characteristic 
of  the  Llexioa:!  executive,  we  are  told,  is  a  disposition  to 
be  "sot"  in  his  ways.  "Carranza  has  never  varied  his  pro- 
gram since  the  very  first  day  that  he  tacked  his  little 
thesis  up  on  the  door  of  the  custom  Rouse  In  Piedras 
llegras,  when  he  began  the  revolution  againgt  Huerta,"  says 
i'lT.  Iniiian.  It  is  this  quality,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
which  has  kept  Carranza  in  the  National  Palace,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  has  often  been  thoxi^t  he  was  "done  for", 
until  "people  now  are  saying  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
one  of  sufficient  strength  to  threaten  his  power."  Also, 
It  is  said  the  Liexioan  President  likes  to  do  things  hlia- 
8elf»   So  he  chooses  as  his  lieutenants  not  sujch  men  as 
have  pet  ideas  of  their  own  they  want  to  work  out,  but  men 
^0  will  do  as  he  tells  them,  We  likewise  learn  that  Car- 
ranza Is  ultra-nationalistic  and  has  a  violent  prejudice 
against  one  nation' s  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  another. 
The  ess'ential  points  of  his  doctrine  are  set  out  as  follows: 
"Nq  nation  should  intervene  in  any  form  or  for  any  reason 
in  the  affairs  of  another,  Nationals  and  aliais  should  be 
equal  before  the  sovereignty  of  the  ooxmtry  in  which  they 
reside,  Diploipacy  should  not  serve  to  protect  private  in- 
terests." This  no  doubt  explains  his  attitude  tqward  the 
United  States,  as  expressed  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
Mexican  Congress,  but  he  is  nevertheless  said  by  LIr.  Inman 
to  be  a  great  admirer  of  this  country.  As  we  read: 

"No  one  who  knows  him  intimately  could  doubt  his  profovind 
respect  and  admiration  for  American  civilization.  He  has 
shown  himself  especially  fond  of  the  American  educational 
system.  During  his  public  life  he  has  been  the  means  of 
•sending  many  scores  of  students  and  teachers  to  the  United 
States  to  study  her  educational  system.  All  through  his 
life  he  has  been  a  firm  friend  to  American  Protestant 
schools  in  iiexico.  He  has  been  at  times  severely  criticized 
by  his  own  people  for  showing  marked  friendship  to  certain 
/jnerican  citizens.  Hi'^  most  trusted  councelors  have  been 
notably  pro-American.  An  example  of  this  was  found  recently 
when  the  relations  with  the  American  oil  men  in  the  Tampico 
District  becpme  acute  and  the  President  selected  Dr.  Andres 
Ostina,  a  man  who  has  lived  in  this  country  for  many  years 
and  is  a  thorough  admirer  of  American  life,  to  become  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  State,  in  order  to  v^ork  out  the  prob- 
lem with  the  Americen  financiers," 

The  early  life  .of  Mexico's  President  and  the  principal 
incidents  leading  to  his  present  position,  are  thus  pketched 
by  Mr.  Inman: 

"Venustiano  Carranza  was  born  fifty-nine  years  ago  in  the 
city  of  Cuatro  Cienegas.  His  father  was  a  colonel  under 
Juarez.  Carranza  began  to  study  law,  bui:.  was  seized  with  a 
youthful  desire  for  life  in  the  open,  and  gave  himself  to 
agriculture  and  herding  on  his  father's  estate.  By  this 
means  and  by  a  visit  to  an  oculist  in  the  United  States,  he 
conquered  an  infirmity  which  threatened  to  limit  his  \«^ole 


life.  In  1887,  he  was  elected  Municipal  President  of  Cuatro 
Ciengas.  The  success  of  his  agricultural  efforts  and  his 
publication  of  a  few  pamphlets  on  agriculture  and  herding, 
decided  his  fellow-citizens  to  elect  him  Municipal  President 
at  a  time  when  that  office  was  filled  by  the  power  in  Mexico 
City,  The  Governor  of  the  state  asked  him  to  give  a  report 
which  would  show  how  his  city  was  progressing,  Carranza  re- 
fused to  give  any  report  that  did  not  show  the  economic  re- 
forms that  were  necessary.  So  he  resigned  his  office. 


Copyright,  International. 

MEXICO'S  MUCHWDISCUSSED  PRESIDENT. 

An  American  who  knows  him  says  that,  aside  from  stubborness 
and  pride,  he  isn't  half  as  bad  as  he  is  painted. 


"Mien  CArdenas  became  the  popular  cajndidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  Coahuila,  and  the  central  government  began  by  des- 
potic means  to  suppress  his  CEindidacy,  Carranza  and  sev- 
eral other  Liberals  took  up  arms  to  obtain  the  right  to 
elect  their  own  governor.   On  hearing  that  Diaa  consid- 
ered his  action  simply  that  of  a  bandit,  Carranza  went 
alone  to  Mexico  City  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Diaz,  The 
result  of  the  interview  was  that  Diaz  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  candidate  and  Cardenas  became  Governor.  Carranza  him- 
self was  later  elected  a  member  of  the  Federal  Senate.  In 
1908  he  was  'designated  by  Congress  to  substitute  for  the 
Governor  of  his  state  for  a  few  months.  He  founded  a 
number  of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  prosecuted  maladminis- 
tration to  such  ail  extent  that  he  was  asked  to  run  for  the 
governorship  the  next  term.   He  \7as  requested  by  Diaz  to 
withdraw  his  candidacy,  but  ha  refused. 

"It  was  this  campaign  of  Carranza 's  which  first  enlist- 
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When  LifeHanasbi/a  Thread/ 


K 


lAR  out  at  sea !    Battling  against  wind,  fog  and  storm !    Every  second  a  moment  of  peril  I 


With  face  tense,  the  aviator  listens  to  the  whirr  of  the  speeding  aeroplane  motor — 
listens  for  the  sound  that  would  tell  him  in  a  Hash  of  some  slight  inaccuracy  of  adjust- 
ment— slight,  yet  perhaps  sufficient  to  turn  success  into 
failure  and  possible  disaster. 


But  the  flying  man's  apprehension  is  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  present-day 
mechanics. 

For  the  mechanic  of  today  performs  the  delicate  operations  of  fitting 
together  engine  a'nd  machinery  parts  with  Clover  Grinding  and 
Lapping  Compound.  He  is  enabled  to  produce  work  of  unfailing 
accuracy  because  the  patented  solidified  oil  and  abrasive  formula  of 
Clover  successfully  meets  every  condition  of  grinding,  lapping,  sur- 
facing and  polishing — and  Clover  is  always  uniform. 


Clover-fitted  engines  and 
time,  space  and  distance, 
progress. 


machinery    are    enabling    man    to    conquer 
Clover  is  the  modern  factor  in  mechanical 


Clover  Compound  is  Standard  throughout  the  World.  Over  3,000,000  cans  sold  in 
1918.  Made  in  7  grades  from  extremely  fine  to  extremely  coarse — a  grade  for  every 
mechanical  purpose.  Used  in  garages,  machine  shops,  tool  rooms  and  factories. 
Used  for  general  grinding,  lapping,  surfacing  and  polishing  work  on  automobile, 
aeroplane,  tractor,  motor  boat  and  ship  engines;  locomotives  and  stationary 
engines;  gas,  air  and  steam  fitting;  jigs,  dies,  gauges,  etc.,  and  on  general 
machinery  of  everj'  description.  P'or  sale  at  hardware  and  automotive  equipment 
dealei-s  and  jobbers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Interesting  Clover  Booklet. 

Clover  Manufacturing  Company 

101    MAIN    STREET,     NOR  WALK,     CONN.,   U.  S.  A. 

San  Francisco  Branch,  .SSS  Howard  Street 


4-oz.  Duplex  Cans 
for  Valve- Grinding 

This  is  the  famous  handy  package  on  which 
Clover  won  its  repu- 
tation as  the  world's 
best  valve  grinding 
compound.  Last 
year,  half  a  million 
people  bought 
2,000,000  of  these 
Duplex  Cans.  INIotor 
engine  valves  ground 
with  Clover  seat  bet- 
ter, produce  greater 
power  and  last  longer.  SanipL  un  request. 

Pound  Cans  for  the  Shop 

Made   in   7   grades  —  a  grade  for  every   use. 

The  toolinaker  will  appreciate  Clover  as  the 
best  lapping  compound 
he  has  ever  used.  The 
garage  mechanic  will 
find  that  our  Grade  D 
works  faster  and  gives 
better  results  than  any- 
thing else.  Clover  will 
positively  remain  uni- 
form througiiout  every 
lapping  operation  —  it 
is  the  only  compound 
which  can  be  used  sue 
cessfidly  Mith  a  power 
driven  tool. 


(iiiij 


/KCnt. 


CAUTIO'X :  Avoid  inferior  grindinej  ami 
Idjipincj  compounds.  They  cannot  possibly 
ijire  sat  is  fart  ion.  They  waste  your  time 
and  man  ('J. 


Grinding  and  Lapping  Compounds 
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(Her  /e«i»r) 
"What  an  extraordinary  man  Mr. 
Edison  is.  He  perfects  his  phonograph 
to  a  point  where  its  realism  is  astound- 
ing. Then  he  determines  to  make 
each  Edison  Phonograph,  even  the 
least  cost!y,an  attractive  piece  cf  fur- 
niture. Instead  of  the  usual  dentist- 
like looking  cabinet,  his  designers 
have  succeeded  in  putting  the  char- 
acter and  feeling  of  the  best  periods 
into  his  phonograph  cases.  These 
graceful  and  artistic  productions  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who 
can  affcrd  them,  and  will  cau:c  Mr, 
Edison's  new  phonograph  to  be  re- 
ceived in  many  houses  where  less 
worthy  machines  have  not  been  wel- 
comed heretofore." 


% 


yh<:  drs.^. 


X 


This  interior  shows  the  Chippendale  Cabinet.      There 
are  sixteen  other  Edison  Perivd  Phonograph 


'  I  'HIS  lector  comes  from  the  best 
-*-  furnished  house  in  all  England. 
Its  writer  is  England's  greatest 
authority  on  furniture.  Praise  from 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  is  the 
Old  Worlds  stamp  of  approv^al  on 
Mr.  Edison's  adaptations  of 
Europe's  richest  furniture  treasures. 

A  reading  of  her  letter,  however, 
shows  that  Lady  Churchill  has  been 
led  by  her  furniture-knowledge  into 
a  misconception.  So  artistically  con' 
ceived,  so  exquisitely  made  are  these 
Edison  Period  Cabinets  that  she  has 


drawn  the  very  natural  conclusion 
that  they  can  be  afforded  by  only  the 
fortunate  few.  This  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Edison 
has  placed  authentic  period  cabinets 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  He 
has  required  that  a  period  cabinet  be 
developed  for  each  New  Edison, 
— even  the  lowest-priced  models. 

These  wonderful  instruments  in 
their  beautiful  cases  are  pictured  and 
described  in  our  new  book,  "Edison 
and  Music."  Write  for  it.  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Xadyl^andolph  Churchill 


Lady  Randolph  Churchill  ij  the 
mother  of  IVimton  Churchill, 
Secretary  for  War  in  the  British 
Go-vernmeni,  and  the  sifer-in  law 
of  ike  Duke    of  Marlborough. 


*  NEW  EDISON 

Ohe  Pkonocpnph  with  a  Scul 

The  New  Edison,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i.s  also  dis- 
tinctive from  all  other  phonographs.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  between  the  voice  of  a  singer 
and  the  RH-CRE.ATION  thereof  by  the  New  Edison. 
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©d  Francisco  I.  Madero  in  active  politics.    Madero  made 
speeches  for  Carranza  and  contributed  to  his  expensss, 
only  to  see  Carranza  meet  the  fate  of  all  opposition  caii- 
didatas  under  the  Diaz  system— —he  was  counted  out.  The 
young,  idealistic  I.Iadero,  seeing  hov;  the  system  operated, 
plunged  then  heart  and  head  into  the  campaign  for  electoral 
reform,  -which  led  to  the  revolution  against  Diaz,  Madero 
said,  just  after  ihe  success  of  his  revolution,  that  to  the 
exaa^le  of  Carranza,  and  to  his  ideals  in  politics,  he  ovred 
the  inspiration  that  led  him  into  taking  up  the  sword 

against  Diaz. 

"jaadero  once  elevated  to  the  presidency  by  means  of  free 

election,  his  administration  was  quickly  beset  by  intrigue 
and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  group  who  pretended  to  be 
his  friends.  The  conspiracy  assumed  such  proportions  that 
Uadero,  believing  as  he  did  in  those  who  pledged  their  honor 
to  his  support,  was  rendered  helpless  for  the  time  being  in 
carrying  out  the  program  of  the  revolution.  At  this  moment 
the  conspirators,  assisted  by  a  large  group  of  corrupt  offi- 
cers of  the  Army,  struck  the  blow  known  as  the  insurrection 
of  the  Ciudadela,  which  offered  to  General  Victoriano  Huerta, 
corimanding  general  of  the  government  forces,  the  opportxinity 
treacherously  to  assxime  the  dictatorship  of  Ifexico.   The 
President  and  Vice-President  were  brutally  put  to  death,  and 
a  reign  of  terror  inaugurated  that  horrified  the  world.  Such 
were  the  incidents  that  induced  the  Constitutionalist  move- 
ment of  today,  a  movement  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  revolution  of  1910." 

Wiile  some  of  the  Governors  of  Mexican  states  and  most 
of  the  military  commanders  accepted  Huerta  in  the  role  he 
had  assvimed,  Carranza  refused  to  do  so.  He  was  now  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  with  his  state  militia 
began  the  revolution  which  finally  terminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  Huerta,  after  which  Carranza  became  the  head  of  the 
Mexican  government.  Incidents  of  his  conduct  during  this 
struggle  well  illustrate  the  streak  of  stubbornness  in  his 
character  for  which  the  man  is  noted,  We  read: 

"Reverses  never  seemed  to  suggest  tmything  to  Carranza 
but  fighting  on  to  the  bitter  end.  Several  months  after  he 
had  established  his  headquarters  at  Piedras  Negras  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  wished  to  join  the  growing 
armed  forces  in  Sonora.  He  intended  to  go  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  rail,  but  learned  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  be 
arrested  for  violating  the  neutrality  laws.  He  decided  to 
make  the  trip  by  horseback  and  rode  for  sixty  days  through 
the  worst  kind  of  country,  covering  about  3,000  kilometers  . 
It  was  reported  everywhere  that  he  was  killed,  as  no  wofd 
was  received  from  him  throughout  the  trip.  But  his  stub- 
bornness and  his  iron  constitution  scored  again. 

"Two  years  later,  after  incessant  struggle,  he  succeeded 
in  approaching  lAexico  City  and  laying  siege  with  his  anny. 
The  Minister  of  Brazil,  representing  the  various  diplomats 
of  the  capital,  sought  an  interview  with  him,  which  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  the  only  topic  discussed 
should  be  the  surrender  of  Mexico  City  and  the  dissolution 
of  Huerta 's  army.  During  the  interview  the  Brazilian  dip- 
lomat attempted  to  deflect  the  conversation  to  other  issues. 
He  offered  General  Carranza  recognition  by  the  governments 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  United  States,  if,  when 
the  city  was  surrendered,  Carranza  would  guarantee  the  free- 
dom of  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  political  creeds  and  would 
incorporate  in  his  army  the  officers  of  Huerta 's  am^,  Car- 
ranza replied  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  interview  on  the 
condition  that  no  other  subject  but  the  surrender  of  Mexico 
City  should  be  discussed.  The  Minister  countered  with  the 
threat  that  he  would  see  then  that  Carranza  was  not  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  governments  he  represented.  ^The  General 
rose  from  his  chair,  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table,  and 
told  the  Minister  that  he  might  do  whatever  he  wished  and 
that  the  interview  was  concluded.  It  was  only  a  few  days 
later  that  Carranza  entered  Mexico  in  triumph.   The  same  re- 
fusal to  yield,  often  when  the  odds  were  entirely  against 
him,  has  been  repeatedly  shown. 

"In  the  first  pert  of  the  Revolution,  Don  Venustiano 
counted  greatly  on  the  help  of  his  brother,  Don  Jesus, 
While  the  latter  was  in  Tehuantepec  inspecting  troops,  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  telegrajn  was 
sent  immediately  to  the  First  Chief,  giving  him  a  choice 
between  the  shooting  of  his  brother  and  the  other  prisoners 
and  entering  into  a  compact  with  the  reactionary  party.  Car- 
ranza immediately  answered  that  principle  was  greater  than 
life,  even  the  life  of  those  dearest  to  him,  and  refused  to 
compromise.  The  enemy  coldly  calculated  how  they  might 
bring  the  greatest  pressure  to  bear.  The  shooting  of  each 
prisoner  was  telegraphed  to  Carranza.  First  came  the  mem- 
bers of  the  personal  staff  of  Don  Jesus,  afterwards  some  of 
hia  family,  and  finally  the  old  General  himself.  Days  after- 


ward loyal  troops  found  the  remains  in  the  mountains,  and 
took  them  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  headquarters  of  the  First  Chief, 
for  btirial,    A  Mexican  writer  says:   'Don  Venustisino  Car- 
ranza received  the  remains  and  conducted  them  to  the  cemete- 
ry. His  face  was  the  face  cut  out  of  granite  by  the  hand  of 
the  Aztec.  Perhaps  only  in  his  eyes  was  reflected  the  pro- 
found suffering  of  his  soul,  as  he  followed  silently  on  foot 
the  undecorated  casket.'" 

It  was  during  this  same  period  that  his  disposition  to 
rely  on  himself  was  revealed.  We  are  told  that  soon  after 
he  had  decided  to  lead  the  revolution  against  Huerta,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestion  of  friends  that  now  was  the  time 
for  him  to  surround  himself  with  "wise,  trusted  advisers," 
he  said,  "I  am  my  own  adviser."  The  same  trait  has  charac- 
terized his  actions  after  he  became  President.  In  the  Mex- 
ican cabinet  the  portfolios  of  the  departments  of  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Treasury  and  "'ar  are  all  held  by  sub-secre- 
taries, young  men  who  have  been  with  the  President  since  the 
revolution,  and  who  will  do  what  he  tells  them.  We  read  fur- 
ther: 

"Another  characteristic  of  the  President  is  his  dignity 
and  reserve.  He  prefers  to  sit  behind  closed  doors  and  oper- 
ate by  the  power  of  his  logic  and  the  force  of  his  ideas 
rather  than  to  go  out  before  a  crowd  and  hear  their  cries  of 
Viva  el  Presidente!  I  remember  the  old  days  when  he  vms  run- 
ning  for  the  governorship  of  Coahuila,  His  campaign  was  the 
first  one  over  conducted  in  that  state  by  an  open  appeal  to 
the  public  in  general.  He  wished  to  inaugurate  open  cam- 
paigning because  he  Tranted  the  people  to  realize  that  Mexico 
XID.S   coming  into  a  new  democratic  life,  when  the  people  them- 
selves must  judge  between  the  candidates.  However,  Carranza 
himself  scarcely  ever  made  a  speech.  He  had  three  fiery 

young  orators two  of  them  now  governors  of  states  —  Triio 

accompsjiied  him  on  his  campaign.  When  he  got  to  a  city 
these  orators  answered  the  addresses  of  welcome,  made 
speeches  before  all  kinds  of  gatherings,  and  used  all  the 
tricks  of  campaigns  learned  from  the  United  States,  while 
Senor  Carranza  would  sit  quietly  by  and  look  pleased," 

Interesting,  too,  is  Mj-,  Injnan's  discussion  of  Carranza' s 
patriotism.  He  is  intensely  patriotic.  He  believes  in  !!ex~ 
ico  and  the  Mexicans  and  especially,  one  is  led  to  believe, 
in  "Mexico  for  the  Mexicans."  His  type  of  nationalism  is 
the  same  as  that  of  other  patriots  of  Latin-American  coun- 
tries the  author  says,  and  continues: 

"This  important  matter  North  Americans  generally  fail  to 
realize.  It  is  patriotism  of  an  intense  and  severe  sort, 
jealously  guarding  disintegration  of  the  indigenous  culture 
by  forces  inimical  to  the  Latin  conception  of  democracy, This 
idealistic  nationalism  which  breathes  through  the  political 
programs  of  the  Hispanic-American  republics  has  been  set 
forth  in  an  illiminating  manner  by  the  Argentine  author, 
Ricardo  Rojas,  Nationalism  he  defines  as  patriotism  with 
its  territorial  base,  the  land,  and  its  political  base,  the 
nation.  Its  elements  are  solidarity  and  the  consciousness 
of  tradition  and  of  language.  He  regards  as  kctive  factors 
of  national  dissolution,  '  JeTdsh  schools  where  lessons  are 
given  in  Hebrew,  'colleges  of  religious  congregations,  prot- 
estant  establishments,  and  German  and  Italian  educational 
irtstitutions  which  obey  foreign  governments.'  Discourage- 
ingly  he  describes  a  growing  cosmopolitanism  in  men  and 
icieas,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  moral  nucleii,  indiffer- 
ence concerning  public  business,  and  increasing  forgetfulr 
ness  of  traditions,  the  popular  corruption  of  language, igno- 
rance of  our  own  territory,  lack  of  national  solidarity, anx- 
iety for  riches  without  scruple,  the  worship  of  the  most  ig- 
noble hierarchies,  the  disdain  of  higher  accomplishments, the 
lack  of  passion  in  struggle,  the  lowering  of  suffrage, super- 
stitious regard  for  exotic  names,  and  blasting  individualism 
and  depreciation  of  ideals,'" 

Mr.  Inman  ends  his  s'cetch  of  the  President  of  Mexico  with 
the  following  personal  glimpses: 

"President  Carranza  is  an  extremely  hard  worker.  Most  of 
all  his  waking  hours  are  spent  in  the  National  Palace.   He 
does  hot  live  in  the  Chapultepeo  Palace,  which  he  has  every 
right  to  do,  but  in  a  modest  home  on  the  Fasoo  de  la  RoforMn.. 
His  family  makes  no  great  effort  at  display.  He  maintains 
all  aroimd  him  a  dignified,  democratic  atmosphere,  and  re- 
tains the  simple  habits  of  a  plainsman.  He  often  wallcs  of 
mornings,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  from  his  residence  to  the 
government  palace,  a  distance  of  soma  mile  and  a  half.  He  is 
a  total  abstainer  from  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  a  disciplin- 
arian in  big  as  well  as  in  these  little  things.  He  rises  at 
five  o'clock.  His  tall  wiry  fi^vire ho  is  more  than  six 
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?sst  hi^— is  se-fc  up  like  a  soldier's,  and  a  long  gray 
beard  below  his  Bmooth-shavon  sunburned  cheeks  accentuates 
the  dominating,  patriarchal  tj^  of  man  that  he  is.  That  he 
keeps  his  word  is  illustrated  by  his  refusal,  in  spite  of 
all  pressure,  to  nin  for  the  presidency  a  second  time, 

"Carranza  is  a  man  of  sturdy  intellect,  thpugh  he  is  not 
strictly  of  the  'intellectual  class,  '  as  it  is  understood  in 
lAtin-America.  He  is  rather  of  the  country  gentleman  type. 
ITcwever,  he  is  a  well  educated  man.   He  reads  the  classics 
and  delights  in  them.  He  is  especially  well  versed  in  histo- 
ry. He  knows  not  only  every  detail  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  is  well  read  in  the  history  of  ancient 
peoples  and  the  development  of  modern  states.  From  the 
standpoint  of  his  gentlemanly  appearance  and  aooomplish- 
monts,  he  would  be  as  much  at  home  in  the  TOiite  House  at 
Washington  as  President  Wilson  would  be  in  visiting  the  Nat- 
ional Palace  in  Mexico, 

"What  is  President  Carranza  religiously?  It  is  difficult 
to  say,   I  suppose  that  he  would  say  to  the  cBnsus-taker 
that  he  la  a  Catholic,  Some  have  thougjit  that  he  is  a  Prot- 
estant, because  of  his  friendship  toward  the  Protestant 
schools  and  his  fondness  for  appointing  Protestants  to  of- 
fice. But  he  probably  is  neither  a  Protestant  nor  a  Catho- 
lic, as  these  bodies  would  define  a  faithfiil  member.  He  cer- 
tainly is  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchical  system  and  its  endeavor  to  control  politloa.  He 
has  never  made  any  kind  of  confession  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  He  believes  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  restraining  and  en- 
nobling influence  in  society.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
radical  restrictions  on  religion  in  the  Constitution  of 
1917,  and  has  recently  proposed  to  Congress  the  amendment  of 
.  these  articles,  as  the  Executive  is  permitted  to  do  tmder 
the  I&xican  Constitution.  Like  most  public  men,  he  has  been 
represented  as  very  immoral  in  his  personal  life;  but,  hav- 
ing known  him  intimately  for  many  years,  knowing  both  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  having  taken  some  pains  to  find  out 
what  manner  of  man  he  is,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Venustiano 
Carranza  as  a  man  of  clean  life,  of  high  moral  purpose,  in- 
lensely  devoted,  though  sometimes  mistaken  in  policy,  to  the 
■.nterests  of  his  country," 


FRAU  EBERT  CUTS  HER  HUSBAND'S 
SHIRTS  AND  SPEECHES 

"Uost  men  are  a  little  stupid,   and  some  are  a  trifle  mad, 
but  Fritz  is  a  good  man,"  saya  the  wife  of  President  Fried- 
rich  Ebert  of  Germany,  generalizing  on  men  in  general  and 
hsr  husband  in  particalar.       It  seems  that  Mrs,  Ebert  has 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  sapervisory  eye  on  har  husband 
ever  since  they  were  married,  and  she  contlnaes  to  do  so 
evan  now  after  he  has  become  the  head  of  the  Qers&a  Bepub- 
llo*       It  Is  said  that  she  Is  a  good  basiness  wonsan  and  the 
floanoial  head  of  the  family,       Br,  Bbert  ia  reported  to 
have  failed  f InsEclally  both  as  a  tailor  and  as  a  harasss- 
aaier.      When  he  became  editor  of  a  Socialist  newspaper  and 
got  it  financially  tangled  up  In  a  month  or  so,   hla  wife 
stepped  in  and  tool  charge  of  the  business  end  of  the  oob- 

'  cern.       She  has  stayed  on  the  Job  ever  since.       Economy 
seems  to  be  the  main  principle  in  her  system  of  financial 

i  philosophy,,  and  sh©  practices   it  now  Just  as  she  did  in  the 

)    old  days,   ev«n  to  the  extent,  we  are  told   in  "The  Dearborn 
;;  Independent,"   of  making  her  husband'e  shirts.     We  read  far^ 

:  therj 

,  i' 

"There  are  some  splendid  stories  of  Frau  Ebert  being 
TTnited  on  by  the  court  dressniEikers  and  other  official  no- 
bodies, all  eager  to  fawn  on  tho  new  leader's  wife,   Frau 
iTjert  promptly  snubbed  them  and,  it  is  hoped,  flaunted  one 
'f  her  husband's  shirts  in  their  faces.  In  the  same  way  she 
rcorned  all  official  receptions.  The  most  she  was  willing 
to  do  was  to  have  in  a  few  friends  and  open  a  bottle  of 

This  forty-seven  year  old  housewife  is  a  real  democrat 
and  always  apologizes  for  having  servants.  She  gives  inter- 
views to  newspapermen,  but  they  are  always  sound  and  smack 
of  a  homily.  She  refers  to  the  time  when  Ebert  was  making 
only  |4  a  week  and  admits  it  was  and  is  a  sad  world, although 
now  the  income  of  the  pair  is  really  huge.  She  sits  sewing 
and  knitting  while  she  tf^lka  just  an   if  'Fritz'   Ebert  wnre 


depending  on  a  new  shirt  in  order  to  appear  at  *  -  oabinet  , 
meeting, 

"'We  are  all  servants,'  she  tells  the  newspapermen,  '  sono 
of  us  selfish  ones,  some  unselfish.  The  unselfish  ones  will 
save  Germany,  if  the  selfish  ones  will  let  them.  We  Bho\ild 
be  a  frugal  people,  and  will  need  to  be;  but  it  will  help  us 
more  than  hurt  us, 

"'l  believe  that  every  woman  should  cook  and  sew,  while 
every  man  should  grow  something  good  to  eat,'" 

In  addition  to  being  canny  in  the  matter  of  finance  and 
economy,  it  appears  further  that  "the  first  lady  of  Germany" 
is  a  first  class  cook.  In  fact,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
it  was  this  quality  that  moved  the  future  president  to  pro- 
pose to  her.  As  it  appears: 

"She  first  met  Friedrich  Ebert  at  Bremen,  He  was  a  f lanw 
ing  young  radical  in  those  days,  with  a  gift  for  soap-box 
oratory  and  extravagant  middle-class  eloquence.   He  used  to 
spout  along  the  quays,  haranguing  the  dock  workers,  and 
Louise  used  to  linger  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and 
laugh  at  him. 

"She  laughed  at  him  so  much  that  he  was  forced  to  laugh 
at  himself,  and  that  did  him  a  lot  of  good, 

"And  just  at  that  critical  moment  he  discovered  one  day 
that  Louise  could  make  such  an  omelette,  with  peas..., 

"So  they  were  married." 

There  were  six  children,  and  what  with  financial  fedlures 
and  other  vicissitudes,  the  family  found  life  more  or  less 
of  a  stiruggle*  Mrs*  Ebert  discovered  that  she  saved  money 
if  she  made  her  own  and  the  family's  clothes,  and  it  is  said 
she  hunted  all  the  shops  in  Berlin  for  the  food  bargains. 
The  sudden  change  in  fortune  did  not  turn  her  head,  "Fritz 
is  a  olever  man,"  was  all  she  said  when  informed  by  a  neigh- 
bor that  her  husband  had  become  head  of  the  new  government. 
And  to  a  newspaper  man  who  interviewed  her  reoeiitly  she 
said: 

"Fritz  is  a  good  man,  and  a  clever  man.  The  great  trouble 
with  the  fatherland  is  that  Fritz  and  all  like  him  were  pre- 
vented from  serving  earlier.  We  never  groveled  before  Prus- 
sianism,  and  we  never  shouted  with  the  proletariat.  We  were 
the  solid,  hard-working  German  people,  and  we  had  nothing  to 
say  at  all.  It  was  a  great  pity, 

"Yqb,I  prune  his  speeches  sometimes.  Every  man  needs  a 
woman  to  giiide  him  a  bit.  I  know  they  say  I  stage-managed 
his  career;  supposing  I  did  ~  if  I  did  —  is  it  an  tinworthy 
ambition,  and  should  not  the  fatherland  be  glad  of  it?   Of 
course  there  are  many  critics;  most  men  are  a  little  stupid, 
and  some  are  a  trifle  mad.  But  Fritz  is  a  good  man." 


THE  MAN  WHO  REACHED 
"THE  ROOF  OF  THE  ^VOULD" 

"High  flying"  has  been  a  favorite  stuiit  for  some  time, 
but  all  former  records  in  that  line  were  shattered  the 
other  day  when  Koland  Bohlfs  reached  an  altitude  of 
34,610  feet,  or  more  than  six  and  a  half  miles.  Some  say 
he  reached  the  "roof  of  the  world,"  and  if  he  didn't,  he 
was  pretty  well  up  in  the  garret,  anyway.  From  what  he 
says  of  the  conditions  up  there,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  region  hs  visited  will  ever  become  popular  as  a 
resort  for  tourists.  For  one  thing,  it  is  too  cold.  The 
aviator's  thermometer  registered  43  degrees  below  zero, 
which  is  a  teiiperature  enjoyed  by  few  but  polar  bears  and 
arctic  e:g)lorerB.  Likewise  the  air  is  too  thin.  Mr. Bohlfs 
states  that  when  he  was  20,000  feet  up  he  was  compelled 
to  oall  on  his  oxygen  bottle.  This  gave  his  lungs  oxygen 
enough  to  keep  him  going,  but  it  was  far  from  making  him 
feel  comfortable.  The  blood  potmded  in  his  head,  his 
teeth  and  his  stomach  ached,  his  hands  were  benumbed,  and  . 
the  slightest  exertion  was  followed  by  extreme  physioial 
exhaustion.  "I  was  as  weak  as  a  baby,"  he  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  "Sun".  "I  coxild  hardly  raise 
rqy  hand,  the  exertion' involved  tired  me  so."  He  continued: 

"As  I  nearcd  the  limit  of  ny  flight  1  began  to  grow  weaker 
and  weaker,  I  felt  the  cold  keenly,  too.  If  the  supply  of 
oxygen  had  been  cut  off  for  even  half  a  second  it  would  have 
been  the  end.  When  you  once  pass  below  e  certain  ebb  you 

(ContinuGf'.  on  Pare  54.) 
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jourUromng  ^one 

easier,   quicker  and   better 


THIS  appeals  to  every  housewife,  in  the  city  or  on 
the  farm.    Think  of  completing  an  average  family 
ironing  in  one  hour! 

A  Simplex  Ironer  saves  so  much  time  on  an  ironing 
—  makes  it  so  easy — and  does  it  so  well, — -that  after 
being  used  a  few  times  it  becomes  an  actual  necessity. 
The  work  is  rapid  and  fascinating.  It  is  a  joy  to  see 
each  piece  come  through,  perfectly  ironed,  with  corners, 
edges  and  surfaces  all  smooth  and  neat! 


The  Simplex  Ironer  has  the  wonderful  automatic 
feed  board  control.     Positively  safe  to  use. 

So  simple  is  the  Simplex  that  one  demonstration  is 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  it  is  waste 
ful  to  get  along  without  this  marvelous  household  aid. 
Over  100,000  pleased  women  have  found  it  to  be  of 
indispensable  help  and  are  using  it  to-day.  The  Simplex 
Ironer  is  the  accepted  standard  in  all  important  do- 
mestic science  schools. 


% 


Sold  on  easy  puytnents.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet — "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance."  " 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office :  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Office :  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaliL 

We  also  make  Ironing  machines  and  Laundry  eqtiiptnent  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 

HHPlExllONEB 


It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  house-keeping  to  possess  a  STMPLEX 
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YOU  do  not  have  to  guess  at  the 
leather  quaUty  in  your  gloves  if 

yon  just  make  sure 
that  the  name  HAYS 
is  on  the  button  of  the 
gloves  you  buy. 

Leather  stock  sorts  into  three  or  more 
grades — but  the  "Hays  Button"  is  used 
exclusively  on  our  First  Quality  Leather. 

Siiperseam 

stamped  on  the  inside  of  a  HAYS  glove 
means  the  glove  has  been  so  stitched 
vt^ith  SILK  that  the  seams  will  not  ravel, 
even  though  the  thread  be  cut  or  broken. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  discrim- 
inating dressers,  when  selecting  their 
Buckskin,  Cape  or  Mocha  gloves  for 
business  wear,  are  demanding — 

HAYS  Superseam  Gloves 

The  Better  Shops  feature  Hays  Superseam 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
GLOVES    SINCE     1854 


Ordinary  Stitching 


Hays  Superseam  Stitching 


Copyright 

1918 

Tbe  Daslet  Hvs  Co 


THIS 

REFLEX  SPARK  PLUG 
has  given  3  YEARS  SERVICE 
in  a  Hot  Running 
Passenger  Car  Motor — 

— and  is  still  producing, 
without  attention,  the  same 
hot,  unfailing  ignition  as  the 
day  it  was  purchased. 

As  the  owner*  writes, 
*i  consider  the  performance 
record  of  my  Reflex  Plugs 
remarkable,  especially  this 
one  in  particular,  because  of 
my  motor's  high  speed  and 
tendency  to  run  hot  with  a 
high  oil  consumption. 

Bear  in  mind  that 
this  Reflex  is  no  differ- 
ent than  other  Reflex 
Plugs.  You  can  get 
full  power  out  oi  your 
motor  with  the  snappy, 
hot  firing  Reflex.  The 
exclusive  cromite 
War-Service  porcelain 
and  High-duty  elec- 
trode construction 
means,  in  addition, free- 
dom from  pitting  and 
clogging  at  the  points. 

Have  you  TRIED  a  set 
of  Reflex  Spark  PlugsP 
There's  no  better  way  to 
learn  of  Reflex  superiority. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  garage- 
man —  and  order  from  us 
direct  if  he  is  not  supplied. 

*(Nanie  on  request) 

The  Reflex  IgDition  Company 

New  Factory,  1361  West  106tb  St. 
Cleveland,  U,  S.  A. 

1  VtEttlL  PLUGS 
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When  the 
Pennsylvania  and 
Other  Railroads  Use 
Monarch  Weather 
Strip  to  Protect  Switch 
Tower  Mechanism 
from  Soot  and  Grime 
—Isn't  the  Mechan- 
ism of  Your  Body 
Worth  the  Same  Safe- 
guarding? 

In  homes,  hotels,  offices,  factories 
schools  and  hospitals;  Monarch 
Metal  Weather  Strips  are  main- 
taining pure  air  for  the  human 
body  to  breathe;  and  justifying 
their  cost  by  conserving  enough 
coal  to  pay  their  own  way. 
By  keeping  heat  indoor,  they 
save  money.  By  keeping  germs 
and  dirt  and  soot  and  noise 
outside,  they  safeguard  health. 

"MONARCH 

OUTSTRIPS  'EM  ALL" 

Big  companies,  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  choose  Monarch 
Strips  because  of  their  two-piece, 
tubular  construction— one  strip 
acting  as  a  curved  track  for  the 
other;  the  two  strips  interlocking 
to  form  an  easy  sliding,  flexible 
but  hermetical  and  permanent 
seal.  Choose  the  same  success- 
ful strips  for  your  comfort  and 
coal  conservation. 

Look  up  "Monarch"  in  the 
phonebook,  or  write  us  for  name 
of  our   nearest  representative 

Monarch  Metal  Weather 
Strip  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Mfrs.  also  of  Casement  Window  Hardware 


•Jjjr 


1869-1919 

soth  anniversary— fifty  years  of  progress 


HEINZ 


METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 


Every  drop 
awakens  flavor 

It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  best  materials,  pains- 
taking effort  and  cleanly 
methods  ought  to  produce 
good  vinegar. 

But  with  Heinz  there  is 
something  more,  much 
more. 

It  is  experience,  skill,  and 
the  willingness  to  wait  until 
long  aging  in  wood  has  allowed 
nature  to  develop  the  delicate 
aroma  and  fine  flavor — a  flavor 
you  will  remember  and  will 
want  again. 

The  Heinz  label  is  the 
guarantee. 

Pints,   Quarts,  Half- Gallant 

Malt,  Cider  and  White 

In  bottle*  filled  and  tealed  in  the 
Heinz  ettablishment 

HEINZ 

Imported 

OHve  Oil 

Pure  first  pressing  oil  of  selected  ripe 
Spanish  olives  direct  from  the  Heinz 
establishment  in  Seville,  Spain. 

The  same  rigorous  methods  of  clean- 
liness and  purity  prevail  there  that 
characterize  the  Home  of  the  57. 


All  Hein^  goods  sold  in  Cafiada  are  packed  in  Ca/uida 
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oan  never  recover  yourself.  No  amount  of  oxygen  will  bring 
you  around. 

"You,  feel  almost  ■worse  whon  you  start  to  come  down.   The 
drop  in  altitude  is  vorj^  painful.  Coming  dovm  is  aLiiost 
more  dangerous  thaji  going  up,  especially  if  you  try  to  take 
it  fast,  r  ran  the  motor  on  the  way  down  and  slid  down 
slowly.  It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have,  tried  to  stay 
at  that  high  altitude  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  Once 
before  I  climlDed  up  to  30,000  feet  elevation  and  skinmed 
around  for  an  hoiu:,  but  I  v/as  laid  up  in  the  hospital  for 
two  weeks  afterward." 

The  effects  of  his  altitudinous  flight  stayed  by  the  avi- 
ator, for  some  time  When  seen  the  next  day  he  complained  of 
a^  splitting^  headache  and  dull  pains  in  his  stomach, but  these 
always  follow  altitude  flights,  he  explained  casually.  Fur- 
ther, said  he< 

"I  didn't  sleep  at  all  last  night.  You  never  expect  to 

get  a  -pink  the  night  after  high  flying.  The  tension  on  your 
nerves  is  too  great.  The  stomachache  usually  lasts  about 
ten  days.  I  already  had  one  from  a  flight  the  week  before, 
so  t   suppose  this  other  one  piled  on  top  of  the  old  one  will 
keep  me  company  for  two  weeks  or  more" 

The  flight  was  made  from  Roosevelt  Field,  Mineola,  New 
York.  The  machine  used  was  what  is  known  as  a  "Wasp",   a 
small  machine  of  the  triplane  type.  It  was,  designed,   ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  its  manxifacturers,  the  Curtiss 
Company,  to  meet  the  need  for  a  machine  capable  of  holding 
its  own  with  the  foreign -made  fighting  planes.    It  was 
equipped  with  a  twelve-cylinder,  400  horse-power  engine, 
weighed  about  1900  pounds  and  was  capable  of  carrying  a  load 
of  approximately  1000  pounds.  An  account  of  tli©  daring  air- 
man's "take-off"  on  his  record-breaking  flight,  and  his  re- 
turn to  earth  is  given  in  the  New  York  ^'World"  as  follows: 

"a  chain  of  mechanicians  pulle.d  the  propeller  once  over, 
another  spun  the  starting  device,  and,  with  a  roar,  the 
motor  started,  blov.dng  back  the  grass  for  a  distance  of 
forty  feet,  and  giving  every  indication  of  great  power, 
Rohlfs,  ^is  hands  incased  in  a  pair  of  enonaous  mittens, 
tested  the  rudder,  ailerons  and  elevators,   'idled  down' 
the  motor  to  warm  it  gradually,  and  then  opened  the  throt- 
tle wide,  spinning  the  propeller  at  1,400  revolutions  a 
izinute . 

"' Ready i'  he  called. 

"The  mechanics  pulled  away  the  blocks,  and  vdth  a  wavo 
of  his  hand  to  his  wife,  Rohlfs  headed  the  machine  into 
the  wind.  He  got  away  at  exactly  12.06,30,  and  six  sec- 
ends  later  the  machine  v.-as  off  the  ground  and  climbing 
.into  the  air^  Pointing  her  into  the  skies,  Rohlfs  soon 
t.xis  lost  to  view. 

"An  hour  and  three-quarters  later,  C.  W.  Warner,  in 
charge  of  the  field  operations,  sighted  the  machine,  then 
only  a  speck  in  the  sky,  its  yellow  wings  occasionally 
flashing  in  the  sunlight.  It  then  was  at  an  estimated 
height  of  10,000  feet. 

"It  could  be  seen  that  Rohlfs  was  taking  his  time  in 
descending.  Soon  the  hum  of  his  motor  could  be  heard, 
and  it  was  known  that  he  was  coming  down  under  power. 

"Cutting  wide  circles,  Rohlfs  pointed  his  machine  to- 
ward the  ground  and  finally  turned  sharply  into  the  wind. 
Hei  landed  as  lightly   as  ha  had  taken  off,  bring- 
ing his  plane  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  starting  point. 
The  men  were  quick  to  rush  forward  to  overwhelm  him  with 
questions,  but  a  v/oman  was  quicker. 

"Before  any  one  else  could  reach  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine Iilrs.  Rohlfs  haa  darted  to  her  husband's  side. 

"'I've  done  it,'  he  said,  as  he  leaned  over  the  sids 
and  kissed  her,  the  motion  picture  machines  clicking 
busily  the  while.  Just  then  another  camera  man  rushed 
up. 

"'Do  it  again,'  he  pleaded". 

"'Do  what?'  asked  Rohlfs. 

"'Khy,  what  you  just  did — -kiss  llrs,   Rohlfs,'  stammer- 
ed the  camera  man,   '-I  didn't  get  it,' 

"It  was  done  again  smilingly. 

"Any  one  else  want  a  picture?'  asked  the  aviator. 

"But  officials  of  -Ihe  Aero  Club  of  America  were  crowd- 
ing around  with  congratulations,  Augustus  Post,  secretary, 
announced  the  barograph  showed  an  altitude  of  34,610  feet. 
'.Taen   the  barographs  were  lifted  out  of  the  machine,  it  was 
found  that,  tied  to  them,  were  two  little  yarn  doll  mas- 
cots which  lies,   Rohlfs  had  made  for  him.   There  was  a  loud 
cheer  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had  beaten  the  world's 
rocord, 

"'tVell,*  said  Rohlfs,  'as  he  stepped  from,  the  machine 
end  doffed  his  helmet.  'I  did  it  this  time.   Everything 


was  perfect.   Ihere  is  one  thing  about  this  flight,   and 
iJiat  is  that  it  was  accomplished  without  the  use  of  any 
super-charging  device  whatsoever.   Ordinary  every-day 
gasoline  and  the  equipment  was  all  standard  equipment. 

"'Everything  favored  mo  to-day.  Wind,  air,  everything 
was  just  right,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  was  so  lucky  on  ny 
last  attempt.   The  records  appear  to  be  perfect,    and 
thierefore  I  do  not  look  for  much  of  a  change  in  the  re- 
sult after  tliey  have  been  calibrated  in  Washington, ' 

"ihe  instmments  used  were  a  barograph  which  records, 
by  means  of  a  curve,  the  altitude  and  time,  and  a  thermo- 
barograph,  which  is  used  as  a  check. 

"I  made  one  interesting  observation,'  said  Rohlfs, 
'and  that  was  that  when  about  31,000  feet  up   I  struck 
very  thin  air.    I  could  not  keep  my  machine  from  going 
from  one  spin  into  another.    It  was  terrible.  I  would 
pull  over  my   controls  and  get  the  machine  out  of  one  only 
to  find  it  dropping  over  the  other  way.  Finally  I  realiz- 
ed that  I  did  not  have  enough  speed  and  so  I  opened  ny 
throttle  and  regained  the  distance  I  had  lost. 

"'Another  thing  was  that  ,  vihile   I  was  again  suffering 
from  toothache  and  headache,  I  had  a  peculiar  twitching 
in  varioiis  parts  of  ny  body,   I  was  burned  once  when  a 
machine  I  irecs  in  caught  fire  in  the  air,  and  wherever  scars 
were  left  I  felt  this  nervous  twitching. 

"'I  believe  that  all  official  and  unofficial  records 
have  been  have  been  shattered.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
machine  can  not  be  made  to  go  any  higher  with  its  present 
equipment.    I  am  through  for  the  present  with  high  fly- 
ing.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  be  down  here  to  say  it.  It 
is  tiresome  work,  and  also  work  that  is  wearing  on  one. 

"'I  reached  the  greatest  altitude  after  climbing  seventy- 
eight  minutes,  and  maintained  that  altitude  for  about 
twenty  minutes, 

"'%  entire  time  in  the  air  was  an  hour  and  fifty- three 
minutes.   Nothing  unusual  happened  to  me,  except  a  ter- 
rific oscillating  movement  of  the  machine  when  it  t\irned 
over  on  its  ear  after  dropping  600  feet. ' " 

Just  as  anybody  going  to  the  North  Pole  has  to  dress  I'or 
it,  so  an  aviator  out  for  an  altitude  flight  has  to  dress  in. 
a  substantial  manner.  A  description  of  the  costtune  worn  by 
Rohlfs  is  given  in  the  New  YOrk"Sun,"  as  follows; 

"Starting  with  the  ordinary  male  underpinning  of  the  X.Y, 
Z.  variety,  Rohlfs  pulled  on  three  pairs  of  woollen  socks, 
followed  by  a  pair  of  thick  paper  socks.  Over  these  were 
drawn  pliable  sheepskin  lined  hunting  boots. 

"On  top  of  an  ordinary  olive  drab  woollen  shirt  and  cot- 
ton khaki  riding  breeches  came  a  woollen  pair  of  trousers 
cut  more  like  overalls  that  came  up  well  around  the  chest. 
Then  followed  a  succession  of  light  sweaters,  woollen  shirts 
and  heavy  sweaters  to  protect  the  chest.  Lastly  Rohlfs  drew 
on  a  'teddy  bear'  flying  suit,  which  encompassed  the  Trtiole 
body.  Imagine  a  diver's  suit  lined  with  fur  and  one  gets 
some  idea  of  what  one  of  these  flying  suits  is.  The  s\iit  is 
made  of  windproof  material  on  the  outside,  while  the  inside 
is  like  a  sack  of  fur. 

"The  hardest  problem  Rohlfs  found  was  to  keep  his  hands 
warm  and  yet  retain  siifficient  dexterity  of  movement  to  han- 
dle the  controls.  He  solved  this  by  using  a  duplex  form  of 
glove  with  fingers  inside,  but  covered  by  a  mitt.  On  top  of 
this  he  put  thumbless  gauntlet  mittens,  made  by  himself  of 
felt  a  half -inch  thick,  one  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  back 
strap  so  that  he  could  pull  it  on  or  off  by  slipping  the 
other  mitten  through  iti 

"Around  his  head  and  over  his  face  the  pilot  wore  a  soft 
chamois  helmet,  wool  lined,  with  a  front  like  a  mask.  This 
helmet  fitted  well  down  around  the  neck  and  shoulders  and 
had  apertures  only  for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.   The  next 
layer  was  a  newspaper  lining.  Over  all  was  fitted  a  fur 
lined  helmet..  Heavy  goggles  which  snapped  on  to  the  helmet 
protected  the  eyes,  while  over  his  mouth  and  nose  was  clamp- 
ed the  oxygen  mask," 

Eohlfs  is  twenty-seven  years  old,  nearly  six  feet  tali 
and  broad  to  match.  His  face  is  long,  narrow  and  strong, 
and  in  personality  he  is  vigorous  and  decisive.  He  is  the 
Aon  of  Anna  Katharine  Green,  well  known  writer  of  mystery 
stories.  He  has  been  in  the  flying  game  only  three  years, 
but  already  holds  three  records.   "I  like  flying,"  he  told 
a  representative  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  "but  I  don't  fly 
for  pleasure.  It's  a  business  with  me."  He  is  interested 
particularly  in  the  development  of  flying  as  a  means  of 
transportation.  So  far  as  altitude  flying  is  concerned,  he 
sets  out  his  ideas  on  that  subject  in  the  following  state- 
ment sent  out  by  the  Curtiss  company: 

(Continued  on  Page  58.) 
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The  first  gasoline  motor  propelled  road 
wagon  in  all  the  world  was  a  SEL- 
DEN.  The  present  types  ofSELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  the  product  of  contin- 
uous experimentation,  observation  ar.d 
experience  in  manufacture  since  tht 
day  of  their  inception. 


The  NEW  3y2  Ton  ("A"  Series)  WORM  Drive  Selden  Truck 


'  I  'riE  widespread,  spontaneous  acceptance  of  the  IV^ 
A  Ton  Model  in  the  "A"  Series  of  Selden  Trucks, 
evidenced  by  hundreds  of  orders  for  this  remark- 
able achievement  in  motor  truck  construction  which  we 
received  from  manufa<fturers,  farmers,  retail  merchants, 
etc.,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  the  voluntary 
expressions  of  phenomenal  performances  of  this  model  of 
mechanical  perfecftion  which  come  to  us  daily,  prompted 
us  to  add  a  bigger,  more  powerful  model  to  this  same 
"A"  Series. 

We  now  offer  for  the  consideration  of  truck  operators 
MODEL  31/2-A  — a  31/2  Ton  WORM  Drive  Selden 
Truck  of  the  highest  quality  construAion  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  into  a  truck  of  this  capacity  for  the  price 
at  which  it  is  sold. 


Increased  manufadhiring  facilities  enable  us  to  build 
unusual  value  into  the  Selden  "A"  Series  of  motor  trucks. 
These  models  are  possessed  of  the  same  rugged  construc- 
tion, the  same  gigantic  powers  of  endurance  and  are  built 
on  the  same  sound  engineering  principles  which  have 
earned  for  the  Selden  Company  its  position  as  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  motor  trucks 
in  the  world  to-day. 

Model  3V2-Awill  render  highly  efficient  and  profitable 
service  in  any  kind  of  hauling  work  requiring  a  truck 
of  3V2  tons  capacity. 

Ask  the  Selden  dealer  in  your  locality,  or  write  us,  for 
Specifications  of  Model  SYz-A. 


1%,  2,  3%,  5  Ton  WORM  Drive  Models 
SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S. A. 


Tnidks 
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OWER  en- 
ters the 
still  mass  of 
dead  metal,  and  a 
thundering  steam 
hammer  leaps  into 
crashing  life. 

So  half  a  century 
ago  the  power  of  an 
ideal  entered  the 
dead  metal  of  drop 
forgings,  tools,  and 
machines,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  the 
Triangle  B  mark 
which  says,  "Rely  on 
me— I  am  made  as 
well  as  I  can  be  made 
—I  shall  not  fail." 


^ 
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This  Watchman  Guards  the  Coal  Pile 


HE'S  a  little  chap — this  fellow,  and  modest— 
never    says   anything,  not    even    whistles, 

and  so  he's  liable  to  be  overlooked.     And  yet 

he  has  such  a  big  job — making  steam   keep  us 

comfortable  and  w^arm  throughout  cold  winters, 

at  little   expense.      He  w^orks    day    and    night — 

never  complaining,  never  a  murmur  or  request 

for  help. 

He's  the  bright  nickel  air  valve  on  our  steam 
radiators  and  w^e  call  him  "The  Hoffman 
Valve." 

Without  him  w^e*  could  not  have  perfection  in 
that  best  of  heats,  steam — because  first  he  quietly 
lets  all  the  cold  air  out,  preventing  air,  steam  and 
water  struggles  w^ith  their  noisy  bangs  in  pipes 
and  radiators.  Then  he  permits  the  steam  to 
get  into  the  radiator,  and  when  it  arrives,  shuts 


his  jaw  tight  to  keep  it  there  where  it  can  radiate 
all  the  comfort  it  contains.  If  water  rushes  to 
him,  threatening  disastrous  leaks  over  costly 
rugs  and  ceilings  below — he  knows  it  at  once, 
and  automatically  turns  it  all  back. 

We  never  have  to  adjust  "The  Hoffman  Valve." 
When  he's  made  at  the  factory  all  these  good 
things  are  adjusted  inside  of  him  and  proved, 
then  bottled  up  tight  and  sealed,  with  the  watch- 
man inside  so  he  can't  escape  or  be  meddled 
with.  He  helps  us  to  get  all  the  heat  out  of  every 
shovelful  of  coal  we  use — not  wasting  tons  and 
tons.  He  guarantees  to  do  it  for  5  years  at  least, 
or  he'll  pay  back  every  penny  you  spend  for  him. 
In  our  case  he  has  been  doing  it  for  much  longer 
and  still  he  shows  no  sign  of  getting  tired.  He 
is  for  use  in  your  home  too. 


Hoffman  \^lves 


more  heat  from,  less  coal 

There  is  a  Hoffman  Valve  for  every 
type  of  steam  system,  no  matter 
how^  simple  or  complex — whether 
for  home,  hotel,  apartment  house, 
office  building  or  factory. 

Hoffman  Valves  are  coal  savers  be- 
cause they  permit  radiators  to  give 


maximum    heating    efficiency. 
They  never  leak  or  spit. 

Hoffman    Valves    eliminate    "ham- 
mering"   in    pipes    and    radiators. 


They  are  built  non-adjustable, 
them  on.  They  do  the  rest. 


ut 


Ask  Your  Architect  or  Heating  Contractor — the  Good  Ones  Know  and  Recommend  HoHmans 


No  Pounding 


now   TO  GET   THE  IIUIE.M.W    VALVE  — If 

\i)uy  home  luf^  Hie  simple  niie-fipe  system,  send  us 
$1.1)11  for  a  sinnle  Number  i  HotTmaii  Valve  Uis  illus- 
Inileil  above).  Test  it  — then  have  your  contractor 
lIoDman-equip  iTitv  null  a  tor  in  u  jew  hours  at 
^mall  cost. 


.SEX I)  TO  OCR  \E\V  YORK  OFFICE  FOR 
Tins  BOOKLET — -.More  Heal  jrom  Less  Coal.^ 
II  tells  in  a  non-technical  way  of  steam  heating  system  ■ 
and  their  air  valve  faults.  It  is  most  intereslinf;  reuil- 
ing  and  a  copy  7i'ill  alailly  be  sent  you  on  request. 
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HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  INC.,  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Los  Angeles 
2  15  W.  Seventh 
Street 


An  Unqualified  Guarantee 

Tlie  satisfactory  operation  of  Hoffman  Valves  is  Kuaran 
teed  for  five  years.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  are  dissatisfied 
new  valvos  will  be  furnished  or  your  money  returned 
wliic'hover  you  prefer — without  tjuibbling;. 


Chicago 

30   N.   Wells 

Street 


^ 
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"it  is  almost  impossible  for  \i8  to  conceive  that  six 
miles  above  our  bathing  beaches,  six  miles  above  cities  in 
which  people  are  sweltering  from  the  heat,  the  temperatxir© 
is  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero;  that  a  wind  of  from  100 
to  200  miles  an  hour  is  blowing.  These  thoughts,  comfort- 
ing as  they  may  seem  to  people  on  the  ground,  are  by  no 
means  assuring  to  the  pilot. 

"The  wind  velocity  soems  to  range  between  100  and  200 
miles.  1  am  judring'  this  by  the  speed  of  my  machine.  This 
information  in  itsolf  will  be  important  when  commercial  avi- 
ation comes  to  be  a  regular  thing.  With  all  this  informa- 
tion at  hand,  think  how  easy  it  will  be  for  us  to  go  up  in 
a  specially-constructed  machine,  the  body  built  perhaps  on 
the  principle  of  the  vacusjm-bottle,  take  advantage  of  the 
wind,  which  seems  to  prevail  from  the  wost,  and  land  in 
Europe  in  half  a  day.  Because,  with  a  wind  of  that  veloci- 
ty, you  can  conserve  your  gasolene  and  simply  let  the  wind 
blow  you  where  you  want  to  go.  You  can  got  the  wind-direc- 
tion at  various  levels  by  means  of  observation  kites. 

"Speeds  greater  than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  will  b©  at- 
tained and  ooQimercial  aviation  will  take  advantage  of  them 
sooner  or  later.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  taken  advantage 
of  them  for,  in  their  flight  across  the  Atlantic,  Alcock  and 
Brown,  the  British  aviators,  found  a  favorbble  wind  at 
10,000  feet  and  made  the  trip  in  sixteen  hours.  When  we  have 
machines  capable  of  climbing  to  high  altitudes  and  capable 
of  flight  in  high  altitudes,  still  greater  speeds  will  be 
attained." 


INDIANS  WHO  AVOID  CIVILIZATION 
TO  SAVE  THEIR  SOULS 

Probably  most  people  know  as  little  of  Gie   Seminole 
Indians,  who  live  in  the  Everglades  region  of  Florida,  as 
if  tiio  tribe  had  their  home  in  the  most  remote  and  inacces- 
sible spot  of  Asia  or  Africa,  £»ome  will  remanber  that  in 
the  portion  of  their  school  histories  dovoted  to  the  events 
of  the  thirties,  there  were  a  few  paragraphs  headed  "The 
Seminole  Uar,"  or  something  lite  that,  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  an  Indian  uprising  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  xnider  the  leadership  of  a  chief  named  Osoeola. 
Sinqe  that  time  but  little  has  been  heard  of  the  Seminoles, 
which  is  probably  not  to  bo  wondorod  at  when  we  learn  from 
reports  of  American  engineering  expeditions  which  have  en- 
tered their  haunts  the  almost  unbelievable  fact  that  there 
are  800  square  miles  of  unexplored  country  in  the  Evergladea 
on  which  no  white  man  has  aver  placed  foot.  It  is  largely  In 
the  tropical  jungles  that  make  up  this  terra  incognita  or 
Dnole  san's  domain  that  the  Seminoles  have  boon  keeping 
themselves,  although  now  they  have  been  gathered  together 
by  the  state  of  Florida  and  placed  on  a  reservation  of 
100,000  acres  allotted  to  them  in  one  corner  of  the  Ever- 
glades, Once  in  a  great  while  sonebody  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Seminolos  on  their  own 
stamping-ground  and  has  learned  that  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  aboricinos  llviig  to-day,  these  Flori- 
da Indians  are  among  the  most  remarkablo.  The  New  York 
"Sun"  recently  published  an  account  of  them  based  on  an  In- 
tarviev/  granted  a  representative  of  that  journs,l  by  Mrs, 
Minnie  Moore  V/illson  of  Kissiuinoe,  Florida,  who  is  said  to 
be  an  authority  on  this  tribe  of  Indians,  Llrs,  V/illson,  was 
impressed  by  the  Seminoles'  sterling  character.  "The  Semi- 
nole brave  Is  the  most  upright  man  in  the  world,"  she  says, 
"He  is  altogether  moral  and  he  never  lies,  cheats  or  stealr., 
nor  ever  breaks  his  word,  while  his  wonderful  squaw  holds  a 
rank  in  her  family  and  community  unrivalled  among  all  the 
women  of  earth,"  She  continues: 

"The  Seminole  language  contains  no  oath,  nor  any  word  to 
express  disrespect  to  the  Giver  of  Life,  and  for  this  reason 
a  missionary  receives  respectful  attention,  for  the  Seminole 
reverence  does  not  allow  him  to  laugh  at  His  messenger.  The 
Florida  Indian  not  only  believes  in  the  Great  Spirit  but  he 
believes  in  God's  Son,  who  came  on  earth  and  lived  with  the 
Indians  a  long  time  ago  to  make  them  good  Indian  s  and  to  pre  - 
pare  them  for  the  big  sleep  when  E-shock-ee-toxa-e-see  calls 
them  hence  and  their  spirits  journey  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  of  their  fathers  over  the  seven-oolored  rainbow  of 
the  heavens  —  the  highway  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"Habitually  secretive  with  the  whit©  man,  whom  h©  has 


learned  to  distrust,  when  kindly  sincerity  has  one©  wo-i  hia 
isonfidence  he  becomes  as  trustful  and  confiding  as  a  little 
child,  and  will  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  recounting  his 
national  history,  mythe  and  customs  as  well  as  his  family 
and  community  nows. 

-Among  her  Seminole  Ifiends  Mrs.  Willson  speaks  of  on© 
Billie  Bowlegs,  ^o  often  visits  at  her  home.  She  refers 
particularly  to  his  innate  refinement,  courtesy  and  gentle- 
manly bearing,  among  other  things,  saying: 

"We  have  never  detected  him  watching  our  movement,  at 
table  or  anywhere  else,  yet  his  manners  are  faultless.  I 
am  shocked  in  the  restaurants  of  New  York  by  comparison. 
He  always  considers  it  a  part  of  his  visit  to  relate  with 
exactness  the  number  of« births,  the  marriages  and  the  deaths 
in  the  tribe,  while  we  in  our  turn  ply  him  with  questions. 

"Knowing  that  they  leave  their  money,  their  trinkets  and 
their  garments  in  the  open  wigwam,  w©  asked  of  him:  '  Billee, 
your  money,  you  loav©  it  in  wigwam,  you  go  back,  money  hi- 
e-pus  (all  gone).' 

"'Indian  no  take  'em  —  Indian  no  steal'  he  replied.  W© 
tried  to  find  but  what  the  punishment  would  be  in  case  of 
theft,  but  he  only  said  again,  ""Me  don't  know.  Indian  no 
take  'em  —  Indian  no  steal.' 

"The  single  form  of  tribal  government  'not  to  lie,  not  to 
cheat  and  not  to  steal  and  to  think  with  God '  is  practised 
with  precision,  and  their  verdict  of  the  paltface  is  crys- 
tallized into  one  forcible  phrase,  'Es-tee-hod-kee,  ho-lo- 
wa-gus,  lox-ee-ojus, (white  man  no  good,  lie  to  muchj,'  The 
Bible  receives  this:  ' White  man  got  book,  him  good  one  dayj 
him  steal,  cheat  next  day;  book  no  good.  Injun  make  no 
book  —  me  think  good  Injun  find  Happy  Hunting  Ground  all 
right;  me  think  me  find  it.  White  man,  big  sleep  come,  me 
think  he  hunt,  h\mt,  and  no  find  Great  Spirit  easy.' 

"with  the  most  reverent  attitude  Billee  listens  to  th© 
returning  of  thanks  at  the  whit©  man's  table.  'Billee,  do 
Seminolos  talk  to  God  and  ask  Him  to  help  theiu  and  give  them 
food  and  homes?"  'Munksohay  (no%  No  ask  him.'  Then  he 
relates  a  successful  hunting  ©3^©rience.  'Yes,  me  know.  Mo 
tell  Great  Spirit,  me  thank  you,'  The  Seminole,  like  his 
ancient  ancestors,  thanks  th©  Great  Spirit  for  blessings  r©- 
o©iv©d,  hut  b©seeches  no  favors." 

Other  Seminoles  hav©  visited  Urs.  Willson'a  home  also, 
sometimes  entire  families.   We  ars  told  that  it  is  very 
seldom  a  squaw  visits  a  white  home,  and  an  account  is  giv- 
en of  th©  first  tima  a  young  Indian  womsm  did  so.     Th© 
girl  bora  the  mellifluent  name  Staio-o-lakee  and  she  can© 
with  hor  brother,  traveling  300  miles  by  ox  oart,  oano« 
and  rail— - 

"Reaching  our  waiting  automobile  they  ©njoy©d  this  first 
'rid©  in  the  'fir©  wagon'  with  the  same  dignity  and  calmness 
as  is  their  custom  in  ^e  cypress  dugout  canoes  along  th© 
watercourses  of  their  saw-grass  homes.   Stem-o-lakee  wore 
many  strands  of  glittering  beads,  which  ar©  the  insignia  of 
her  position,  usefulness,  caste  and  the  wealth  of  her  hus- 
band or  father;  'plenty  of  beads,  plenty  good  Indian 
woman'.  The  white  doctor,  however,  whom  she  had  com©  to 
consult,  ordered  the  reaoval  of  the  necklace  on  account  of 
its  great  weight,  fifteen  pounds  or  more.   She  was  willing 
to  remove  a  few  strands,  but  when  a  visitor  was  announced 
she  donned  her  gay  dross,  which  swept  to  the  groimd,  added 
the  discarded  ropes  of  beads,  gave  a  twist  to  her  raven 
hair  into  the  tinalterable  Psyche  knot,  and  appeared  shyly 
at  the  drawing  room  door,  with  ©yos  shining  and  a  pleasing 
smilo,  ready  to  offer  a  gracious  hand  clasp. 

"Three  hundred  miles  from  her  forest  home  this  yoimg 
woman  showod  an  inborn  grace  and  dignity  in  all  her  de- 
meanor, admiring  the  belongings  and  furnishings  of  the 
white  homes  with  feminine  instinct,  particularly  the  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,   'All  Indians  like  pictures  ejus  (maoh), 
she  remarked.    But  when  asked  if  she  would  dnjoy  living 
in  such  an  abode  sho  instantly  answered  idLth  decision, 
•white  man's  home  like  litty  bit,  one  week,  me  think,  ny 
home  Okeechobee'. 

"Whefa  sm  entire  Seminole  family  visited  tis,  for  th© 
first  time  entering  a  white  man's  habitation,  they  all  ac- 
cepted the  change  from  the  wigwam  of  the  weird  morasses  with 
the  simplest  dignity.  Only  one  thing  caused  apparent  cur- 
iosity, and  this  was  within  an  hour  after  their  arrival, 
when  I  had  been  called  to  the  telephone*  Looking  back  I 
saw  the  two  children  peering  in  through  the  French  window, 
doubtless  wondering  what  foolish  thing  1  was  up  to.  At  an- 
other time  their  aged  grandmother,  Martha  Tiger,  cajne  close 

(Continued  on  Page  62.) 
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The  PA.  lends  a  hand 


BUT  how  about  the  cost?"  said  the 
G.  M.  to  the  P.  A.  after  everyone 
had  expressed  approval  of  the  new 
forms  and  letterheads.  "This  paper 
looks  pretty  expensive — and  you  know 
everyone  has  to  lend  his  right  hand 
this  year  to  keep  expenses  down!" 
"Well"  smiled  the  P.  A.  "I  consider  1 
am  lending  a  hand  by  recommending 
Systems  Bond.  As  you  say,  it  looks 
expensive — but  actually  the  cost  is  less 
than  the  average  of  the  various  papers 
we've  tried  out  this  year.  It's  the  happy 
medium— that's  the  secret.  It  costs 
but  little  more  than  the  cheap  ragless 
papers,  and  a  lot  less  than  the  other 
rag-content  papers  we've  experi- 
mented with.  The  quality,  as  your 
remark  shows,  speaks  for  itself." 


Systems  Bond  is  a  quality  paper  that 
sells  at  a  business  man's  price.  You 
can  depend  on  its  uniformity,  for 
Systems  is  made  by  an  organization 
that  performs  every  step  in  the  manu- 
facture, from  log  cutting  and  rag  selec- 
tion to  the  final  drying. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems  for 
your  next  order  of  letterheads.  He  can 
also  obtain  for  you  our  book  "The 
Modern  Manufacture  oi  Writing 
Paper,"  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
paper  buyer. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a  com- 
prehensive group  of  papers— a  grade  for  every 
Bond  and  Ledger  need  —  all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  conditions 
—  and  including  the  well  known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript,  Atlantic  and  Manifest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


Jhe'Rag-conteniLoJl'driedTaper  ai  fhe  Reasonable  Price 
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Lincoln  Motors  Are  Fitted  to  the  Machine 

When  It  Is  Built 

Right  at  the  factory  where  machinery  is  manufactured 
Lincoln  Engineers  begin  their  task  of  fitting  a  Lincoln 
Motor  to  the  machine  it  is  to  drive. 

There  they  can  work  with  the  man  who  designed  the  machine. 
They  can  determine  with  him  the  speed,  the  kind  of  power,  the  amount 
of  power,  that  will  give  the  intended  results.  They  can  make  engineering 
tests— not  on  one  machine — but  on  many — and  thus  finally  settle  on  the 
motor  which  will  best  suit  that  equipment  under  all  conditions  of 
operation. 

The  machinery  manufacturer  will  find  Lincoln  service  a  distinct  aid 
both  in  selling  his  product  and  in  insuring  its  satisfactory  operation. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 


General  Offices 
and  Factory 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Lincoln  Branch  Offices  and  Rngimer- 
ing  Semce  ivill  be -joundih ' 
the  foil  mving  ciliesr  irv.  ■ 


New  York  Citv 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 


Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Minneapolis 

Toronto,  Canada 


Montreal,  Canada 


The  follonioing    are   a  fenv    of  many 
classes  of  machinery  luhich  ha've  heeyi 
'•  fitted"  ^Mith  Lincoln  Motors: 

Baker's  Machinery 

Brick  and  Clay  Machiner>' 

Cranes 

Crushers  and  Pulverizers 

Conveyors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Foundry  Machinery 

Ice  Machinery 

Machine  Tools 

Paper  Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps  and  Cotnpressors 

Punches  and  Shears 

Textile  Machinery 

Woodworking 

Machinery 
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They  Give  the  User  the  Full  Advantage 
of  Electric  Motor  Drive 

The  only  way  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  electric  motor 
drive  is  to  have  an  electric  motor  that  exactly  fits  each 
job  or  each  machine. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  Lincoln  plan  of  selling  the  motor  direct  to 
the  machinery  maker.  Because  of  this  plan,  you  can  always  depend  on 
a  machine  which  comes  to  you  equipped  with  a  Lincoln  Motor.  It 
will  have  power  —  enough  power — and  the  right  kind  of  power  to 
give  you  the  maximum  output  with  minimum  power  cost. 

Specify  your  equipment  "complete  with  Lincoln  Motor'' — it  will 
insure  you  the  full  advantages  of  motor  drive,  as  pictured  below. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 


Ceilings  Clean  and  Freei^iMM 

TItc  wiling"  in  a  neat  conduit  carries 
pow«r  to  any  point  in  tlie  room,  keep- 
ing ceiliii^s  free  from  fixtures  which 
obstruct  light  and  collect  dirt. 


Idle  Machines 

Take  No  Power  awnM 

when  the  machine  is  not  in  use  its 
}>Owef  is  shut  off.  One  man  or  several 
can  work  overtime  using  power  only  for 
machines  actually  operating. 


Reduced  Risks  for 

Shop  and  Metimmmmm 

There  is  no  sparking  or  danger  of 
fire  from  Lincoln  Motors  and  no  mov- 
ing or  whirling  parts  need  be  exposed 
to  endanger  workmen. 

Machine  Can  Be 

Located  Anywhere  < 

The  machine  with  motor  on  it  can  be 
located  anywhere  to  suit  production 
layout  without  planning  for  counter- 
shafts, etc. 

Economical, 

Reliable  PowerMHMH 
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to  the  telephone  with  a  quizzical  look,  I  explained  I  was 
talking  to  the  store  man  downtown.   Tvlartha,  however,  was 
not  readily  awed;  she  and  her  contemporaries,  with  smoke 
signals  and  many  intangible  ways  of  getting  news  of  the  en- 
emy, had  puzzled  many^an  American  officer, 

"This  risit  had  been  plannsd  for  many  moons  in  the  wig- 
wam village,  and  when  it  was  time  to  leave  the  man  of  the 
family  announced  with  calm  dignity,  'To-morrovr  morning  tod- 
ka-hith-lo  hiepus  (steamboat  go),  '   Early  the  next  day 
they  stood,  brown  skinned  and  picturesque,  garbed  in  many 
bright  colors,  on  the  deck  of  the  little  steamer  ready  for 
tlie  long,  tortuous  steamboat  ride  down  the  beautiful  Kiss- 
imi,iee  Valley  through  lakes  and  secret  canals  to  the  mystic 
land  of  Okeo-cho-bee. 

"Keeping  their  word  inviolate,  as  the  Seminole  always 
does,  they  presently  sent  us  letters.  '  Me  "write  to  tell 
you  me  have  not  forgotten  you.  I.y  sister,  She-y-o-hee, 
got  little  papoose,  six  days  old.   It  is  a  boy.   Stem-o- 
lakee,  Billee Bowlegs 's  sister,  has  one,  too,  ten  days  old. 
It  is  a  girl.  Me  send  you  pumpkin  seed.'   He  referred 
to  the  Indian  tree  climbing  pumpkin,  often  used  by  the 
American  soldier  for  target  practice,  the  idea  being  to 
hit  the  stem  and  thus  bring  down  the  pumpkin  from  its  high 
altitude  in  a  forest  tree, 

"The  seeds  were  received  and  distributed  among  friends 
and  neighbors.   Some  delicious  pumpkins  were  raised  and 
enjoyed." 

These  Seninoles  have  no  desire  to  become  civilized,  we 
are  told.  One  of  them  explained  to  J.Irs,  I'/illson,  "Ke  think 
me  get  civilized  me  lie,  steal,  cheat."  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  simple  Red  'Ian,  would  preclude  his  reaching  the 
Happy  Hunting  Groiinds.  "Ue   think  no  white  man  go  to  heaven," 
he  added,   'luite  naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Indians  look  with  suspicion  on  the  white  man  and  eschew  all 
his  ways.   There  is  a  legend  among  them,  having  to  do  with 
a  "Big  Snake,"  which  narrates  how  the  tribe  has  frequently 
been  protected  against  invasion  froia  the  whites.  We  rsad: 

"Possibly  no  legend  of  American  history  holds  greater  in- 
terest than  does  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Big  Snake-~so 
'  big  no  man  can  tell— head  big  ejus  (much),  with  horns  like 
the  great  owl  and  eyes  look  like  flames  of  fire.  'Long,  long 
time  ago  Big  Snake  corae  with  Indian  to  show  them  grass  water 
country  by  the  big  salt  water,  Hy  grandfather,  old,  old  man, 
tell  me.  Me  tell  my  boys,'  And  so  the  tradition  has  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  of  the  monster  reptile  which 
for  more  than  four  centuries  has  appeared  at  intervals  to 
warn  the  red  rulers  against  the  white  man's  invasion,  with 
relentless  fury  unsheathing  his  armored  sword,  and  by  the 
lashing  of  his  great  tail  causing  a  mighty  tempest  which 
frightened  the  invaders  away, 

"  During  the  past  decades,  while  the  pale  face  with  axe 
a»i  compass  has  invaded  the  sacred  home  of  the  Seminole  the 
Sreat  Snake  has  been  active,  appearing  always  at  the  zenith 
of  the  white  man's  seeming  success,  and  as  he  raises  his 
dreadful  head  and  the  red  flames  of  fire  shoot  from  his  eyes 
his  powerful  tail  lashes  the  water  of  the  und,:;rcurrent,whii)- 
ping  up  a  whirlpool  of  debris,  upsetting  the  white  man's 
crude  instruments  and  flooding  the  Everglades  through  the 
letting  loos©  of  cavernous  waterways.  This  is  the  Seminole 
account  of  the  American  engineering  expeditions  which,  with 
great  expense,  have  entered  the  region  to  make  surveys  for 
drainage  and  reclamation  purposes," 

The  account  of  the  Seminoles  contains  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Everglades,  which  the  Indians  style  the 
"Grass  Water  Country,"  and  ends  with  a  picture  of  a  tribal 
camp  at  night- 

"The  Everglades  comprises  more  than  5,000  square  miles 
and  is  really  a  shallow  sea,  the  water  apparently  having  no 
source,  but  finding  its  supply  from  undercurrents.  IVhen  the 
torrential  rains  come,  flooding  the  entire  area,  the  Queen 
of  the  Water  ?;ingdora  picks  up  the  rippling  waters  and  hurls 
them  into  the  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  dash  relentlessly 
on  until  they  reach  some  subterranean  passage  to  the  sea,  so 
that,  with  undercurrents,  subterranean  lakes  and  subterrane- 
an outlets,  the  practical  drainage  of  the  Everglades  has 
been  the  despair  of  Spanish,  French,  English  and  American 
engineers.  Over  300  years  ago  it  was  known  to  be  cut  up  by 
large  rivers,  extensive  ponds,  lagoons  and  lakes,  which 
communicated  with  gach  other,  the  work  of  the  intrepid  Indi- 
an, who  travels  easily  through  these  uncharted  r,aters  in 


his  dugout  canoe  with  no  compass  but  the  stars  overhead,  the 
whispering  winds  guiding  him  with  the  voice  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  He  understands  every  foot  of  the  interminable 
swamps  and  the  fantastic  tracery  of  secret  canals,  cut  by 
his  ancient  ancestors,  are  his  highways, 

"The  appearance  of  the  rfmote  interior  of  the  Everglades 
is  umlike  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe  and  is 
certainly  the  most  bewildering  on  this  continent.  The  shape 
of  an  artist's  palette,  hundreds  of  miles  of  tall  sawgrass 
shoot  up  in  slender  stems.  There  are  thousands  of  islets 
covered  with  thickets  of  shrubbery  and  vines,  with  here  and 
there  a  sentinel  palmetto  planted  by  the  red  man,  gorgeous 
aquatic  flowers,  brilliant  butterflies,  wild  animals,  the 
eagle,  the  egret  and  countless  migratory  birds  from  the 
Worth. 

"The  solemn  silences  of  the  Everglades  are  broken  pnly  by 
the  splashing  paddle  of  some  Seminole's  canoe  as  it  glides 
through  the  Seminole  secret  channels.  A  moonless  sky, a  wild 
expanse  of  black  water,  a  canoe  propelled  by  a  savage, splen- 
did in  his  unconscious  grace.  Tying  up  among  the  lily  pads 
of  the  channel,  the  canoe  is  hidden  from  view,  while  the 
huntsman  approaches  the  camp  with  his  game,  the  Seminole's 
favorite,  the  black  bear.  Each  family  receives  a  share  and 
the  ensuing  feast  continues  until  midnight, 

"The  palmetto  thatched  wigwairis  glisten  in  the  red  lights 
from  the  camp  fire;  tall  trees  are  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  and  little  Indian  children  play  backward  and  forward, 
their  small  browr:  legs  twinkling  through  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  Jurid  flames,  while  century  old  lullabies  are  crooned  by 
the  mothers  as  they  watch  the  toddling  pappooses.  The  stoic- 
al braves  rearrange  the  red  wheel  camp  fire  and  cautiously 
add  to  the  ever  ready  sofka  kettle,  the  Seminole  tribal 
dish,  the  new  ingredient  from  the  chase.  The  hunting  dogs 
sniff  the  savory  odor  while  squaws  glide  in  and  out  amid  the 
shadows  of  the  royal  palms  which  stand  like  sentinel  war- 
riors, crowned  with  feathery  headdresses.  With  a  solitude 
which  only  nature  reveals  this  brown  skinned  people  live  in 
perfect  peace,  doing  no  harm,  seeing  God  in  the  skies  and  - 
hearing  him  ir  the  winds,"  ' 


SOME  Inside"  AMUSEMENTS       : 
OF  THE  MOVIES  '         " 

.'  ■  / 

It  is  said  that  movie  lions  are  fed  on  milk  so  the(y 
will  not  be  ferocious  and  take  a  bite  out  of  th^  iother 
actors  in  the  film  company.  But  when  the  lovely  herc^ 
ine  comes  upon  ono  of  the  big  cats  crouching  in  the  movie,;, 
jungle,  the  latter  always  is  inveigled  into  putting  oh  a  < 
deal  of  real  snarling  and  other  unmistakable  si^ns  of  .blood- 
thirstiness  so  the  l,h.  iriay  appropriately  "register"  fear; 
and  the  brave  hero  may  with  equal  propriety  rush  in  with,  a 
pitchfork  or  other  deadly  weapon  and  shoo  the  lion  away.  If 
thn  lion  actpd  in  a  kittenish  and  milk-fed  manner,  the  pic- 
ture would  never  get  across  with  the  fans,  and  so  h3  has  to 
be  made  to  act  fierce.   On  the  same  principle,  it  appears, 
motion-picture  fights  are  not  make  believe,  but  so  real  that 
not  infrequently,  according  to  Herbert  Corey  in  "Everybody's 
Itacazine",  "when  the  director  orders  the  action  stopped  the 
stage  hands  are  compelled  to  pall  the  interested  fighters 
apart."  He  cites  an  instance  in  which  Jim  Savage,  former 
pugilist,  was  the  principal  figure.  We  read: 

"It  was  suspected  that  he  would  rely  upon  his  ring 
knowledge  and  try  to  avoid  injuring  his  assailants.   The 
director  determined  to  force  Savap;e  to  lose  his  ten5)er  and 
fight  in  earnest; 

"  "We  will  rehearse  the  scene  to-day, '  he  said,   'To- 
morrow we  will  shoot  it. '   Savage  began  with  a  grin.  But 
when  six  men  try  their  bw-3t  to  hit  you  wherever  it  will 
hurt,  even  the  most  even  tempered  man  is  apt  to  lose  com- _ 
plete  control.  Before  two  ijdnutes  had  passed  Savage  was 
fighting  with  all  his  might.  At  three  minutes  he  had  a 
black  eye  and  a  badly  swollen  lip.  At  four  minutes  he  be- 
gan to  roar  and  throw  fxirniture  at  the  six,  ■'.Then  the  camera 
finally  ceased  clicking,  two  of  the  six  were  completely 
'out'  and  ejiother  was  on  the  floor  imable  to  get  up.  It 
took  all  the  strength  of  the  stage  hands  to  pull  the  nov. 
thoroughly  angered  men  apart,  [ 

'"'So   that  was  a  rehearsal,  was  it?'  asked  Savage  thiclcf 
ly,   'When  do  we  have  the  fight?'.    (continued  on  Page  &4,) 
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glO  Mel  Pi^p  That 
In  20  Hmifs 


**Just  ordinary  help,  and  the  only  tools  needed 

were  monkey  wrenches.     It  is  a  STEFCO  Building." 

In  every  industry  today  executives  are  experiencing  the  satisfac- 
tion and  the  saving  of  building  the  STEFCO  way,  from  fabricated  steel  units 

shipped  from  the  factory  all  ready  to  erect  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

STEFCO  Buildings  take  the  guesswork  out  of  building.    There 

is  no  waste  of  material,  no  high  labor  costs  for  skilled  mechanics.  You  know^  to 
a  penny  what  the  building  is  going  to  cost  and  to  a  day  when  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
Should  you  ever  wish  to  move  your  STEFCO  Buildings  the  salvage  is  100%. 

Re-orders  from  more  than  fifty  corporations  for  more  than  1  2  to 

1 00  buildings  each  speak  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  STEFCO  sectionalized 
steel  buildings.  New  uses  are  constantly  being  found.  Whole  communities  will  soon  be  housed 
in  three-room  STEFCO  dv^ellings.     From  factory  to  farm  their  application  is  universally  satisfactory. 

They  are  fire-proof  and  element-proof — strong  enough  to  carry 

1  h  to  3-ton  loads  on  the  trusses  w^ithout  additional  bracing.  Standard  type  fur- 
nished in  10,  12,  1 6,  24  and  30  ft.  widths;  with  side  wall  sections  8  or  10  feet  high.  Heavy  type 
STEFCO  Buildings  are  furnished  in  20,  24,  30,  32,  36,  40  and  50  foot  widths  with  10,  12  or  16  foot  side  walls. 
They  are  built  by  the  foot  and  sold  by  the  mile  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate  STEFCO  standardized 
construction  in  these  days  of  uncertain  building  operation.    Our 

advisory  service  is  FREE.  When  writing  for  quotations,  please  give 
full  particulars,  approximate  size  required  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  building 
is  to  be  used. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Company 


General  Sales  Agents  for 

Chicago.  III..  McCormick  Bldft. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  1001  La  Salle  Bldg. 
Cleveland.  O.,  Leader-News  BIdg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Newhall  BIdg. 


'STEFCO"  Steel  Building 

New  York.N.  Y.,  WoolwortS  BIdg. 
Philpdelphia.  Pa.,  Wfdcner  Bldg. 
Boston.  Mass.,  201  Devonshire  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 


LIBERTY  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1900  McCormick  Bldg..  Chicsito.  III. 
Cen'lemen:  I  wish  you  lo  send  mf  full  pnrtir- 
ulars,  Bpecifications.  and  price  of  STEh  CO  Build- 
ing to  meet  my  requirements  as  staled  be-low. 

I  wish  lo  use  it  (or 

n<o  Hiiro  to  (.[K'cifj  clearly  0>o  iino| 

The  approximate  tlimensions  of  the  building! 

wish  are:  Width ;  length height  of 

•ide  waliS 

Name », 

Address ~ ~ ~-~. 
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"'It  is  all  over,'  said  the  director  con^lacently. " 

We  are  told  that  once  the  most  dangerous  stunts  were 
faked,  but  now  there  is  hardly  any  faking,  and  the  ideal 
director  is  the  one  who  stops  barely  short  of  murder  in 
the  pursuit  of  realism.  Ttius,  if  the  picture  shows  a 
perfect  lady  junping  from  a  high  window  into  a  tree-top, 
we  are  assured  that  the  jumping  actually  took  place.  Some- 
times an  actor  loses  his  nerve  at  a  crucial  point  and  de- 
murs, as  in  the  following: 

"in  'Checkers  *  there  is  a  scene  in  whioh  a  b\irning  rail- 
road car  has  been  run  through  an  open  draw  and  is  standing 
on  one  end  in  the  water  while  the  other  rests  against  the 
railroad  bridge.  The  star  and  her  two  associates  had  pre- 
sumably been  precipitated  into  the  water  and  in  order  to 
reach  safety  had  to  swim  xander  the  burning  car.  The  two 
men  made  the  swim  safely,  although  one  of  them  was  scorched 
about  the  faoe  in  the  process.  But  the  star  lost  her 
nerve.  She  hung  to  a  pile  and  wept. 

"'Go  on~you."  yelled  the  director. 

"Fancy  his  position.  If  she  did  not  make  the  swim  the 
scene  was  lost.  Several  thousand  dollars  had  been  expended 
on  the  wreck  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  spend- 
the  money  all  over  again,  with  the  possibility  that  -Uie 
frightened  star  might  balk  again  at  the  last  moment.  Every 
minute's  delay  threatened  a  further  cost,  too,  for  the 
bridge  was  beginning  to  smoke,  and  the  original  contract 
with  the  railroad  had  not  included  burning  its  bridge. 
Yet  fancy  her  position^  The  water  was  very  cold  and  the 
tide  was  running  rapidly.  She  might  easily  be  swept 
against  the  oar  and  burned  or  caught  iinder  it  and  drowned* 

"'l  oan't, '  she  wailed. 

"'Go  on— you. *  shrieked  the  director,  dancing  up  and 
down  on  the  bank.  At  the  very  last  moment — just  as  the 
frantic  director  had  threatened  to  row  over  to  the  pile 
and  personally  unloose  her  fingers — the  girl  let  go  and 
made  the  swim.  The  situation  was  saved.  But  the  moment 
bad  been  a  tense  one  for  all  concerned." 

One  is  led  to  believe  that  the  production  of  moving 
pictures  that  will  take  with  the  public  is  largely  a  gamble. 
"There  are  so  many  things  about  the  pictures  that  one  does 
not  know,"  says  Mr.  Corey.  One  man  holds  the  production  of 
movies  to  be  an  art.  Another  sneers  at  this  idea.  But  both 
seem  to  be  equally  successful.  The  author  who  writes  the 
stories  that  are  filmed  has  a  theory  that  the  results  of  his 
literary  labors  shovild  be  produced  just  as  they  are  written, 
and  when  he  "sees  the  released  version  of  his  darling  he  be- 
comes a  social  outcast."  An  illustration  of  the  actions  of 
an  outraged  author  is  furnished  in  connection  with  Griffith's 
well  known  film, "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  We  read: 

"No  more  indignant  author,  according  to  studio  gossip, 
has  ever  been  known  than  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dixon  when  he 
saw  what  Director  Griffith  had  done.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Griffith,  instancing  'thirteen  reasons  why  you  have  ruined 
my  story,'  and  then  went  to  California  to  forget.  The  play^s 
success  did  not  alter  his  conviction.  So  he  wrote  another 
picture  story  and  produced  it  himself.  It  failed.  Griffith 
was  so  sure  that  he  and  not  the  author  was  responsible  for 
the  succecs  tliat  he  produced  a  film  play  written  all  by 
himself.   It  failed. 

"it  is  true  that  the  names  of  authors  and  plays  and  bookf 
have  an  advertising  value.   Therefore  producers  are  often 
weak  enough  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  the  right  to  film 
such  books  and  plays.  The  true  way  for  an  author  to  get 
these  large  svans   is  first  to  write  his  story.  Then  he 
should  hire  ten  or  fifteen  very  large  elephants  and  deck 
them  with  banners  bearing  the  name  of  the  tale  and  parade 
them  on  Broadway.  After  a  while  there  will  be  a  frantic  de- 
mand for  the  rights  from  some  picture  producer.  But  modest 
merit  often  fails  to  gain  consideration. 

"'Charles  Dickens  is  a  grand  writer,"  said  a  cultered 
stenographer  to  her  boss,  the  head  of  a  great  film  company. 

"'Tell  him  to  come  in,'  said  the  head.   'I'll  give  him 
a  contract. '" 

Prom  what  is  said  about  the  production  of  films  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  job  calling  for  endless  patience  and  at- 
tention to  detail.  A  grscit  many  more  pictures  are  always 
taken  than  can  be  used.  Thus  it  is  said  that  a  five-reel 
drama  requires  about  4500  feet  of  film,  but  perhaps  100,000 
feet  of  pictures  will  be  taken.  Then  it's  up  to  the  editor 
to  pick  out  of  this  twenty  miles  or  so  of  pictures  those 
that  will  combine  to  create  the  biggest  thrills.  Some  illus- 
trations are  given  of  what  care  is  used  by  the  better  di- 
rectors to  omit  no  detail  that  will  helo  to  make  the  pictures 
a  success.  It  is  said: 


"Music  is  used  to  help  the  actors  feel  their  parts.  In 
one  of  the  spectacles  an  army  is  shown  marching  down  a  city 
street.  That  army  could  have  marched  in  perfect  time  to  the 
tap  of  a  drum,  but  a  magnificent  orchestra  was  brought  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away  and  the  men  marched  with  the  swing  of 
soldiers.  In  some  studios  characteristic  music  is  played 
for  every  scene.  The  music  cues  of  the  old  Fourteenth 
Street  melodramas  are  followed,  so  that  the  villain  hisses 
to  slow,  bitter  strains,  and  the  fight  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  is  done  to  shivery  harmonies  and  the  lovely 
heroine  resists  temptation  amid  an  uplift  of  melody.  William 
Farnum  carries  this  almost  to  an  excess  in  his  filming.  Mr. 
Farn\mi  is  often  called  upon  to  be  violently  heroic  in  his 
parts,  and  he  has  found  that  he  can  not  be  violently  heroic 
.unless  he  is  buoyed  up  by  four  pieces  of  music. 

"So  the  fo\ir  pieces  follows  Mr.  Farnum  wearily  about  the 
studio,  sitting  on  boxes  and  leaning  against  stage  braces 
and  playing,  playing.  When  Mr.  Farnum  subsides  into  in- 
activity they  desist.  But  their  sad  eyes  are  always  turned 
on  him  and  the  moment  he  registers  motion  the  violins  and 
flutes  erupt  into  action.  So  nearly -automatic  have  they 
become  that  it  is  believed  on  the  Coast  that  they  play  Mr. 
Farniffli  to  his  automobile  at  the  end  of  eeioh  day's  work.  But 
that  is  probably  an  exaggeration." 

Ur,   Corey  concludes  his  article  with  a  brief  aooount  of 
the  camera  men,  who  are  described  as  "blase,  cynical,  su- 
perior-looking individuals  who  wander  about  wearing  an  air 
of  indifference  and  a  cigaret  depending  loosely  from  the 
lower  lip."  We  get  the  impression  that  these  men  are  a 
gloomy,  taciturn  lot.  Sometimes  they  chat  condescendingly 
with  the  star.  Apparently  they  are  looked  upon  as  important 
members  of  the  movie  aggregation,  however,  and  the  reason  is 
expressed  in  the  statement  that  "many  a  star  and  many  a  di- 
rector has  been  made  by  a  good  camera  man."  We   read 
further : 

"it  is  the  camera  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  picture.  His  seeming  listlessness  is  trans- 
lated into  electric  action  when  opportunity  offers.  He  knows 
the  precise  angle  at  which  his  star  must  be  'shot.'  Sometimes 
the  camera  is  set  on  a  level  with  the  face  and  sometimes  the 
leading  figure  is  'tindershot'  and  sometimes  the  lens  is  di- 
rected downward.  One  star  looks  best   when  'back-lighted, ' 
Chaplin  never  permits  his  profile  to  be  photographed  except 
in  long  shots,  in  which  the  details  are  obscured,  while  Miss 
Fickford's  contracts  provide  that  but  one  side  of  her  face  is 
to  be  photographed.  There  are  stars  who  are  taken  only  when 
moving  toward  the  camera  and  others  who  like  the  side  shots 
best.  Each  star  and  each  star  director  has  his  permanent 
camera  man.  Usually  the  contracts  provide  for  this  important 
personage. 

"Between  times  the  camera  man  acts  as  adviser  in  the  all- 
important  matters  of  make-up  and  wardrobe.    A  stage  star 
makes  use  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  changes  of  costumo 
except  in  character  parts,  but  in  the  picture  drama  the  prin- 
cipal female  characters  often  dress  for  twenty  or  thirty  dif- 
ferent scenes,  and  almost  as  many  dresses  are  required.  Just 
as  the  camera  is  merciless  in  the  revelation  of  departing 
youth,  so  it  unhesitatingly  betrays  any  unwise  economy  in  the 
matter  of  gowns.  Only  the  most  expensive  fabrics  may  be  used 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the  audiences 
only  the  latest  cut  is  ventured  on. 

"Here  the  camera  man's  knowledge  is  invaluable.  He  knows 
why  an  expensive  gown  fails  to  register  properly.  In  ^he  ex- 
ecutive sessions  in  which  new  make-ups  are  tried  out  he  like- 
wise offers  good  advice.  Hour  after  hour  the  star  will  apply 
the  various  shades  of  powder  and  paint  and  the  camera  man 
will  cheerfully  photograph  them.  When  many  feet  of  film  have 
been  developed  he  instructs  his  principal  in  the  use  of  these 
aids, 

"  'A  line  of  red,  now,  under  yo\ir  chin  will  cut  off  that 
heaviness,'  he  may  say.   'Red,  you  know,  photographs  black. 
It  will  look  like  a  shadow, ' 

In  the  make-up  of  a  star  it  is  screen  personality  that 
counts,  according  to  Mr.  Corey,   Sometimes  great  actors  on 
the  stage  make  a  complete  failure  when  attempting  to  act 
for  the  movies.  We  eo-e  further  told  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  stars— natxural  stars,  those  that  are  developed, 
advertised  stars  and  bankroll  stars.  Sometimes  a  star  is 
develpped  by  accident,  the  following  example  being  given: 

"There  is  the  case  of  Ben  Turpip.  During  his  earlier 
professional  career  he  was  a  juggler.  No  doubt  he  could 
keep  plates  whirling  in  the  air  with  any  man  alive,  but  jug- 
gling is  a  business  of  distinct  limitations.  He  often  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  adopted  a  different  profession— but 
what  could  he  do?  If  he  8\iffered  no  accident  he  might  rea- 

(Continued  on  Page  68.) 
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Experience  is  Proof 


This  California  carpenter, 
age  7S,  has  been  a  saw  user 
for  over  5S  years.  f'ifteen 
years  ago  he  tried  his  first 
Atkins  "Silver  Steel"  Saw. 
He  compared  its  time-saving, 
easy  cutting  with  other  saws. 
He  is  still  using  it  and  now 
every  saw  in  his  kit  is  an 
Atkins. 

The  U.  S.  Government 
tried  Atkins  "Silver  Steel"  and 
experience  led  them  to  equip 
90  per  cent,  of  the  forest  regi- 
ments of  expeditionary  forces 
with  Atkins  Saws".     The  great 


lumber  camps  and  saws  mills 
have  bought  and  used  Atkins 
as  a  result  of  experience- 
Such  leading  industries  as 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Ford  Motors, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  have 
tried  Atkins  metal  cutting  saws 
and  use  them  by  the  million. 

There  is  an  Atkins  saw  for 
every  purpose — guaranteed  to 
prove  its  better  quality  and 
value  to  you  by  experience. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  check  any 
of  the  illustrated  literature 
mentioned  and  we  will  send  it 
by  return  mail. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  .»5,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Silver  Steel  Saws  and  Tools;  Automobile  Clutch  Discs;  Meat  Slice  r. 
Belt  Splitting,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Knives;  Cabinet  Scrapers  and  Specialties. 

Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton^  Ont.  Machine  Knife  Factory,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Factory  Branches  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  NewYork  City 
Portland, Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  Paris,  France 


Interesting 

Booklets 

for  Saw  and 

Tool  Buyers 

"Atkins  Cross  Cut  Sazcs" 

''Silver  Steel  Drag  Sazi's" 

''Atkins  Mill  Saws" 

''Atkins  Metal  Sazcs" 

"Metal  Cutting  Machines" 

"Hack  Saw  Blades" 
"Atkins  Hack  Saz^  Chart" 

"Atkins  Braces" 

"Atkins  Machine  Knives" 

"Atkins  Plastering  Trowels" 

"The  Story  of  Silver  Steel" 

"Sazv  Sense" 

"The  Saw  on  the  Farm" 

''The Manual  Training  Book" 

"The  Care  of  the  Saw" 

/%NY  of  the  above  book- 
l\.  lets  describing  and  il- 
lustrating Atkins  Products 
and  containing  valuable  in- 
formation for  every  saw  and 
tool  user,  will  be  sent  you  on 
request.  Check  the  booklets 
which  interest  vou  write 
your  name  and  address  on 
the  page  margin  ami  mail 
it  now. 
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The  Right  M^y  to  Keep  Books 

is  to  keep  them  always  up  to  date — orderly,  legible,  neat 
and  accurate^  with  balance  showing  on  every  account 

Many  an  executive  would  willingly  pay  several  times 
the  cost  of  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  to  be  sure 
of  the"  few  things  summarized  above. 

Yet  they  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  w^hich  every 
Burroughs  absolutely  assures  to  its  owner. 

Whether  it  concerns  Private  Ledger,  General  Ledger, 
Accounts  Receivable,  Accounts  Payable,  Control  Ledger, 
Statements,  Stock  Records,  or  Controlling  Reports,  there  is 
the  same  automatic  accuracy  and  completeness,  at  high 
speed,  low  cost,  and  without  dependence  on  highly  trained 
bookkeepers. 

Every  day's  posting  is  completed  on  that  day — and 
proven  correct;  a  daily  balance  is  had  on  every  account, 
making  it  only  necessary  to  take  off  totals  for  month -end 
reports,  balances  and  statements. 

Automatic  Bookkeeping  is  destined  to  become  the  standard 
practice  of  all  business.  Already  it  is  used  by  thousands  of 
big  and  little  concerns  all  over  the  world.  You  w^ill  find  it  in 
your  own  city,  in  the  most  progressive  houses  throughout 
your  state,  in  the  offices  of  the  leaders  of  your  own  industry. 

If  you  have  the  least  doubt  about  it,  give  a  Burroughs 
representative  the  opportunity  to  put  you  in  touch  w^ith  men 
in  your  own  line  of  business  who  can  speak  from  experience. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines  fall  broadly  into  three  groups.  Adding,  Book- 
keeping and  Calculating,  with  models  adapted  to  every  kind  and  size 
of  business.     Priced  as  low  as  $125. 

Consult  your  telephone  book  or  ask  your  banker  (who  doubtless 
uses  Burroughs  Machines  himself)  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  of 
the  213  offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Connpany 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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sonably  hop©  to  retire  with  a  modest  competence  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Then  one  day  he  tossed  a 
heavy  weight  into  the  air—end  forgot  to  oatoh  it  when  it 
came  down. 

"it  struck- him  on  the  forehead,  TVhen  he  wakened  from  the 
coma  which  followed  he  discovered  that  his  eyes  were 
crossed.  As  a  jnggler  he  was  ruined.  Even  if  he  could  have 
juggled— which  he  could  not — nervous  people  in  the  audience 
would  not  have  dared  to  watch  him.  It  seemed  that  his  live- 
lihood had  been  taken  away  from  him.  Instead  of  that,  how- 
ever, he  went  into  the  movies  as  a  cross-eyed  oomediaji  and 
for  years  he  has  been  making  millions  laugh.   His  one  fear 
Is  that  another  heavy  weight  may  some  time  hit  him  on  the 
other  side  of  his  head." 


FAUM  LIFE  AS  LIVED  AND 
EXTOLLED  BY  GIRL  WORKERS 

Few  people  who  liave  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing 
up  calves  in  the  v^tiy  thoy  shoxild  go,  and  especially 
in  the  \s.y  they  should  absorb  their  sustenance  out 
of  a  bucket,  manifest  any  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  that 
line  of  employment.  Mostly,  they  regard  it  with  aversion 
and  speak  bitterly  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  connected 
therewith.  But  not  so  the  young  lady,  "a  charming  decora- 
.tive  designer,"  who  was  charged  with  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  nine  young  calves  on  a  200  acre  farm  near  Liborty- 
Ville,  Illinois,  last  summer,  where  she  was  one  of  a  number 
of  women,  mainly  from  the  city,  who  were  receiving  training 
in  agricultural  work.  Sha  thought  the  baby  beeves  very 
anrusing.  "I  weaned  them,"  she  r,aid.  "It  was  quite  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  they  vere   such  cunning,  nice  little  things." 
From  an  account  "of  this  experiment  in  farm  training  for  wo- 
men by  Edith  M.  TSyatt  in  the  CJhicago  "Tribune,"  it  appears 
that  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the  yoTmg  women  for  her 
youthful  bovine  charges  was  shared  by  all  the  other  women 
for  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  engaged  while 
in  training,  By  turns  they  took  part  in  every  form  of  work 
connected  with  a  farm,  both  indoor  and  outdoor,  and  they 
discovered  that  they  liked  it.  The   idea  of  establishing  a 
training  station  where  women  could  receive  instruction  in 
farm  work  originated  with  the  committee  on  women  in  agricul- 
ture appointed  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in  the  spring 
of  1918.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  not  only  to  pre- 
pare women  tp  supply  a  possible  farm  labor  sliortage,  but 
also  to  organize  an  establishment  which,  might  "have  a  perma- 
nent value  towards  developing  tiie  education  of  women  in 
agriculture."  An  announcerc^nt  was  accordingly  made  In  the 
Chicago  newspapers  thi.t  free  training  in  agrlcxature  v;ou3.d 
be  supplied  for  sixty-five  women  at  the  Libertyville  farm. 
Jt  brought  a  response  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  capacity 
of  the  fai-m  could  provide  for,  says  aiss  Wyatt,   To  quote 
the  "decorative  designer"  above  referred  to: 

"I  wanted  very  much  to  do  something  to  help  in  war  work. 
I  had  never  had  any  experience  on  the  land.  But  I  had  driv- 
en 8[  machine  for  eight  years.  I'd  always  had  to  do  with 
horses;  and  I'm  strong  and  athletic.  I  thought  I  might  just 
ag  irell  spend  the  suirnaer  pitching  hay  as  in  swimming  and 
piecing  tennis;  and  I  applied  at  the  office  and  passed  the 
physical  examination." 

The  girls  chosen  out  of  the  many  who  applied  were  select- 
ed nainly  because  of  their  physical  qualifications  and  also 
because  they  appeared  to  be  in  earnest.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  17  to  53,  and  75  per  cent,  of  them  were  college  girls. 
The  farm  experiences  of  one  of  them,  which  might  be  consid- 
ered typical,  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"The  country  around  the  farm  is  beautiful.  At  noon  when 
I  arrived  they  asked  me  if  I  ocmld  take  a  team  of  horses  and 
run  8  peg-tooth  harrow.  They  asked  if  I  had  driven  a  team 
of  horses,  and  I  said  'y^s'  —  realizing  as  soon  as  I  had 
said  it  that  I  had  only  driven  a  team  onoe  several  years  ago, 
and  th&t  most  of  my  experience  had  been  "with  one  horse.  But 
I  took  the  four  horse  team  they  gave  me  and  spent  the  after- 


noon standing  on  the  board  over  the  harrow,  driving  it  ov^r 
the  plowed  field.  It  was  thrilling. 

"We  slept  in  the  bam,  and  this  was  fixt  so  that  it 
looked  very  attractive,  with  cretonne  curtains  and  with  rugs 
on  the  floor  and  soma  easy  chairs  and  books  and  shaded  lamps, 
and  the  furniture  different  people  had  given  us.  More  often 
we  slept  in  the  open.  It  was  beautiful  to  be  out  xmder  the 
stars.  To  the  east  of  the  farm  thero  is  a  swanpy  stretch  of 
ground,  and  early  in  the  morning  this  would  be  covered  with 
mists  that  were  lovely'  to  see.  I  never  had  realized  th& 
sunriso  before.  Now  I  saw  it  every  day,  I  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  that. 

"I  especially  liked  the  farm  machinery  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  it;  and  most  of  my  work  was  in  these 
lines,  and  with  farm  animals,  though  we  all  took  our  turn 
at  everything,  and  I  was  in  the  creamery  for  two  weeks,  and 
did  the  cooking  for  two  weeks,  I  was  in  the  fields,  too, 
and  brushed  peas,  and  weeded  and  sprayed,  pitched  hay  and 
threshed.  I  am  so  glad  of  everything  I  learned  to  do,  I 
never  had  any  idea  how  to  scrub  before,  or  to  mop.  Now  I 
can  boast  of  being  a  skilled  mopper," 

The  yoting  lady  already  quoted  says  she  ran  a  Ford  truck 
and  handled  baggage.  One  day  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers 
asked  if  two  girls  could  be  sent  to  his  place  to  help  pitch 
hay,  and  this,  girl  was  one  of  the  two  sent  over.  She  says: 

"Miss  S,  and  I  drove  off  after  dinner  for  the  work.  That 
■was  exciting.  We  had  pitched  hay  and  worked  the  hay  fork 
and  were  able  to  do  it  on  our  own  farm,  though.  On  our 
neighbor's  we  found  that  ire  could  keep  up  with  the  men. 
After  supper  the  farmor  called  up  Miss  Ransford  and  praised 
us,  and  asked  if  he  could  have  several  more  girls  on  the 
next  day.   That  was  fine.   After  that  we  worked  ever  bo 
many  times  for  the  neighboring  farmers  in  pitching  hay  and 
with  the  threshers.  At  one  of  the  first  farms,  at  noon, 
the  threshers  all  went  up  to  one  solitary  basin  and  just  on*? 
towel  and  washed  and  wiped  their  f ocas  and  hands.  We  didn't 
know  quite  what  to  do.  Then  we  thought  it  "best  to  follow, 
each  in  tvrn  with  the  same  basin  and  towel. 

"Besides  wanting  to  help  In  war  work  there  was  another 
serious  feeling  the  girls  had,  too,-  in  what  we  did.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  -wS  were  doing  something  for  women  and 
women's  work  that  we  hoped  would  go  on.  There  was  so  much 
in  the  experience  that  I  oannot  express  all  of  it*  I  xaade 
some  of  the  dearest  friends  of  ny  life  there.  I  think  I 
would  say  that  what  was  the  finest  in  it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  girls  towards  each  other  and  their  responsibility  for 
the  work  together," 

Those  In  charge  of  the  Libertyville  farm  training  experi- 
ment are  of  the  opinion  that  its  greatest  value  lay  in  its 
development  of  the  girls'  self -reliance  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Mai^r  of  the  women,  especially  the  yoxmger 
ones,  had  up  to  that  time  led  a  sheltered,  privileged,  oare- 
free  existence.   For  tho  first  time  in  their  lives  they 
discovered  Trtnat  real  work  is  end  what  it  means  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  performance  of  certain  definite  tasks. 
As  we  read: 

"The  business  and  professional  women,  the  homemakers,too, 
had  that  knowledge.  But  most  of  these  girls  had  lived  In 
the  amateur  spirit  and  among  privileges.   To  have  to  do  or 
to  endure  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  common  advantage, 
and  for  the  success  of  a  piece  of  work  was  new  to  them. These 
were  things  they  could  not  learn  in  a  minute  nor  without  a 
struggle.  Often  they  would  go  home  over  Simday  to  indul- 
gences and  special  admirations,  and  come  back  out  of  sorts 
to  begin  their  work  discontentedly.   But  in  the  end  what 
triumphed  entirely  was  their  wish  to  aot  responsibly, accord- 
ing to  their  own  powers,  and  to  show  what  these  were, 

"Several  have  taken  shares  in  farms.  Four  or  five  are  on 
their  fathers'  farms  this  summer.  Seven  are  taking  courses 
in  agricultural  colleges.  One  of  these  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  a  dairy  on  an  eastern  farm,  and  another  tc 
manage  the  mantxfacture  of  a  special  kind  of  cheese  in  a  dai- 
ry in  a  northern  state.  One  of  the  girls  is  doing  general 
farm  work,  helping  a  fanrier  at  Grand  Ridge,  Two  have  mar- 
ried discharged  soldiers  and  are  living  on' farms  with  them. 
One  has  been  engaged  by  the  International  Harvester  Conpany 
to  teach  the  use  of  farm  machinery  in  Russia.  Many  are  plan- 
ning and  saving  to  have  their  own  small  truck  farms.   One 
has  been  engaged  to  aid  in  training  other  girls  on  a  south- 
ern farm.  Three  of  the  girls  are  to  start  an  enterprise 
quite  new  in  women's  occupation.  They  have  been  asked  to 
take  care  of  golf  links  in  Kew  York  state.  They  are  to  have 
a  cottage,  a  truck  garden,  two  horses,  and  a  cow  and  with 
their  out-door  vuidertakings  they  are  to  combine  the  manage- 
ment of  serving  luncheon  at  the  links," 
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Smart  and  Graceful 


Victoria 
Sedan 
Town  Ca?" 
Limousine 


I  'HO  the  closed  car  is  aways  in  season, 
^  it  'is  particularly  essential  after  summer 
passes.  Winton  Six  closed  cars  are  especially 
noteworthy  this  fall.  Our  surprising  new 
motor  makes  them  as  fleet  and  graceful  in 
action  as  they  are  smart  and  appealing  in 
design.  Whether  you  prefer  victoria,  sedan, 
town  car  or  limousine,  you  will  find  your 
ideal  awaiting  you  in  a  Winton  Six  closed 
car.  Insure  early  delivery  by  booking  your 
order  promptly.    May  we  send  you*  literature? 

The  Winton  Company 

77   Berea   Road,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


WmloTX  Oil  Engines  for  belt  drive,  to  be  used  in  isolated  power  plants,   and  IVinton  Oil  Engine  Generating  Sets  are 
manufactured  by  The  IVinton  Company  in  a  separate,  splendidly  equipped  engine-building  plant.      Write  us  your  needs. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


The 
Duplex- 
Alcazar 
Will  Work 
Kitchen  Miracles 


In  discussiii; 
a  man  once  «ui( 


ic  womleilul  cooking  at  a  famous  New  York  hotel, 

If  my  wife  had  the  same  kitelieu  facilities  as  that  chef,  she'd  turn 
out  dishes  that  would  open  his  ej'es  to  a  new  meaning  of  the  word 
'cooking'." 

And  it  is  a  fact.  You  housewives  know  that  no  mat  ter  how  good 
your  present  cooking  may  be,  you  are  worldug  under  difhculties. 

Modernize  j'our  kitchen.  Replace  your  old-fashioned  stove  with  a 
new  Duplex-Alcazar  Range  and  see  kitchen-miracles  begin  to  happen. 

The  Duplex- Alcazar  is  two  ranges  in  one.  It  burns  gas  or  coal  or 
wood,  singly  or  together.  The  change  from  fuel  to  fuel  is  instantaneous. 

If  your  coal  or  wood  fire  is  too  slow  for  the  kind  of  cooking  you're 
doing,  turn  on  the  gas  too  and  get  just  the  degree  of  heat  you  need.  Tlie 
perfect  control  of  cooking  temperatures  is  a  kitchen  miracle  that  results 
in  time  saving  and  more  delicious  dishes  than  were  po.^sible  the  old  way. 

Make  Your  Kitchen  ComfortalDle 

In  the  hot  .summer,  with  the  Duple.x-Alcazar,  you  cAn  burn  gas  and 
keep  the  kitchen  cool.  In  the  winter,  cook  with  coal  or  wood  and  keep 
warm.  This  three-fuel  stove  makes  your  kitchen  a  miracle  of  comlort 
the  whole  year  'round. 

And  the  way  your  iiuA  bills  go  down  with  this  range  is  a  miracle 
in  itself. 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  made  in  enough  types  and  styles  to  satisfy 
eveiyone's  taste  and  requirements.  And  it  occupies  no  more  space  than 
the  kind  you  now  have. 

There  are  lots  of  imitations  on  the  market  now  but  the  Duplex- 
Alcazar  was  thejfirst  on  the  market  and  still  holds  its  quality  lead. 
Sold  by  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 

For  didrlds  u'Jiere  gas  is  not  arailable,  lliere 
is  a  Duplex- Alcazar  now  viade  for  OIL  and 
COAL  or  WOOD.     Send  for  Free  Booklet. 

ALCAZAR   RANGE   &   HEATER   COMPANY 

407  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE 


DV  PLEX  ALCAZAR 

TWO    RANGES     IN     ONE 


PEACE  PRELIiaNARIES 

October  10  —  King  George  completes 
Great  Britain's  ratification  by- 
signing  the  Peace  Trea-^y.  The  doc- 
uisent  is  dispatched  to  Paris. 

The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  grants  tho 
Bulgarian  plentipotentaries  an  ex- 
tension of  ten  days  in  which  to  com- 
ment on  the  draft  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  additional  period  ending 
October  24. 

October  11  —  The  French  Senate  rati- 
fies the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany 
and  also  'the  Franco-Jur.erican  and 
Franco-British  Defense  Treaties, 
The  vote  on  the  Peace  Treaty  was  217 
for  ratification  and  none  against, 
one  member  being  absent. 

Senator  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Colorado, 
introduces  in  the  Senate  four  reser- 
vations to  the  Peace  Treaty,  three 
of  which  affect  the  labor  clauses  in 
the  document,  and  the  fourth,  ques- 
tions of  domestic  jurisdiction. 

October  J.2  —  Paris  reports  the  state 
of  war  in  France  and  Algiers  is  de- 
clared ended  and  the  censorship 
lifted,  by  two  Presidential  decrees. 
Approval  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
Germany  by  the  French  Senate  is  con- 
sidered as  completing  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  compact  by  three  of  the 
great  Powers  signatory  to  tho 
Treaty. 

October  14  —  A  London  report  states 
that  the  Allies  ask  Germany  to  join 
in  a  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia. 

President  Poincare  of  France  signs  a 
decree  of  general  demobilization, 
effective  upon  "  ,he  cessation  of 
hostilities." 

CENTRAL  PO'.VERS. 

October  12  ~  A  Paris  dispatch  says 
that  a  "white"  Magyar  Arn^  under  Ad- 
miral Horby  is  reported  to  be  march- 
ing on  Budapest  with  the  intention, 
of  expelling  the  Roumanians.  It  is 
f\irther  reported  that  former  Emperor 
Charles  is  making  preparations  to 

join  Horby, 

October  13  —  Germany  has  paid 

$1,125,000,000  in  unemployment  bene- 
fits since  the  revolution,  according 
to  Berlin  estimates. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

October  8  —  According  to  advices  from 
Tokio,  negotiations  are  under  way 
between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  better 
cooperation  in  conducting  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  This  follo7fs,it 
is  said,  a  threat  by  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  troops  frora 
Siberia  unless  better  protection 
could  be  afforded  the  lives  and  • 
property  of  the  engineers  by  the 
Japanese  troops. 

Advices  received  by  tho  State  Depart- 
ment at  Vi'ashington  ure  to  the  effect 
that  a  revolutionary  movement  of 
wide  proportions  has  been  started 
against  the  Bolsheviki  in  Russia. 
According  to  unconfirmed  reports 
from  Helsingfors,  Premier  Lenine  is 
said  to  have  been  placed  under  ar- 
rest in  Koscow. 

The  French  General  Mangin,  according 
to  a  Paris  report,  is  said  to  )\ave 
been  ordered  to  South  Russia  to  join 
General  Denikine,  the  anti-Bolshevik 
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oonmander,  where  he  will  assist  in 
coordinating  the  policy  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  governments. 

Tlie  Ukrainian  Diplomatic  Mission  in 
London  confirms  recent  reports'  that 
General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian  mili- 
tary leader,  had  declared  war  on 
General  Denikine,  the  anti-Bolshevik 
leader  in  South  Russia.  The  dis- 
.patch  states  further  that  this 
follo\Ted  unsuccessful  efforts  of 
the  Ukrainian  government  to  avoid 
a  conflict,  and  that  tlie  Ukrainian 
population  had  received  enthusiasti- 
cally the  declaration  of  war. 

S'.  Berlin  dispatch  to  Copenhagen  says 
that  the  German  government's  appeal 
to  General  von  der  Goltz  to  with- 
draw from  the  Baltic  provinces  has 
proved  successful,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  troops  has  alreadj'  begun. 

October  9  —  A  London  report  says  that 
the  Germans  are  marching  lon  Riga. 

October  10  ~  According  to  London 
advices, German  troops  under  General 
von  der  Goltz,  together  with 
Russians  under  Colonel  Avaloff- 
Dermondt,  have  attacked  the  Letts 
near  Riga,  and  it  is  further  stated 
that  the  advance  guard  of  Colonel 
Avaloff-Dermondt's  force  entered 
and  occupied  that  city. 

The  Siberian  armies  of  AdMral  Kolchak 
have  advanced  westward  and  regained 
their  line  on  the  Tobol  River  along 
a  27  mile  front,  says  a  report 
from  Omsk* 

October  12  ~  A  dispatch  from  Berlin 
to  Copenhagen  says  that  50,000  Letts 
have  been  landed  at  Libau  from 
British  warships  and  will  attack  the 
flank  of  Colonel  Avaloff-Dermondt's 
troops.  The  latter  has  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Lettish  army  sug- 
gesting a  truce  and  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
joint  action  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

October  13  —  A  semi-official  state- 
ment issued  in  Berlin  says  that 
General  von  der  Goltz  transfers  his 
command  in  the  Baltic  region  to 
General  von  Eberhardt  and  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Berlin  soon, 

A  wireless  message  from  General 

Denikine,  received  in  London, claims 
further  victories  against  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  Orel  and  Kiev 
regions.  The  Bolsheviki  are  said 
to  have  attacked  his  army  with  a 
large  force  but  were  defeated. 
General  Denikine  capturing  3,500 
prisoners* 

OTHER  FOREIGN  EVENTS 

October  8  —  A  report  from  Sofia,  Bul- 
garia, says  that  I.!.  Strambuliwsky, 
leader  of  the  peasants  and  Agra- 
rians, has  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  foiTJiing  a  cabinet   in  the 
new  government  which  is  to  be  made 
up  of  Agrarians  and  Socialists, 

October  9  ~  London  advices  state  that 
representatives  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  of  the  Uiners' Federa- 
tion lay  before  Prime  Mnister 
Lloyd  George  demands  of   British 
iriiners,  backed  and  endorsed  by  the 
General  British  Trades'  Union  Con- 
gress, for  the  nationalization  of 
British  coal  mines*     Another 
"lightning"  strike  is  intimated  in 
case  the  Government  should   oppose 
the  demand  of  the  miners, 

October  10  —  Reports   from   Sicily 
reach  Rome  to  the  effect  that  the 


Insist  on  this  label.  It 
IS  your  guarantee  for 
maximum  valus  in  fit, 
wear  and  comfort 


Get  that  winning  stride! 

Up-and-at-'em   in   the 
Active  Man's  Underwear 


Mothers!  There  are  Supe- 
rior Juniors  made  "just 
like  dad's"  for  the  tads  and 
lads  in  medium,  heavy 
and  extra  heavy  cottons, 
and  worsteds  that  are 
guaranteed  to  stand  the 
rub  and  the  tub.  Made  in 
the  buttonless  seat  style 
that  permits  of  a  no-help, 
sanitary  egress,  free  from 
all  annoyances.  Superior 
Juniors  are  sized  from  4 
to  18  and    priced  $1  to  $4 


Look  like  a  winner!  Act  like  a  winner!  Peel  like 
a  winner!  Get  into  a  suit  of  Superior — the  action 
underwear.  Give  your  body  free  play  and  sway — 
don't  hamper  muscles  and  mind  with  underwear 
that  binds,  grips,  wrinkles  and  bunches.  Fast  mov- 
ing muscles  and  quick  thinking  minds  move  faster 
and  quicker  in  the  Active  Man's  Underwear. 

From  $2  to  $3 

Underwear  that  is  just  as  easy  on  your  pocket- 
book  as  it  is  on  your  body.  Perfect-fitting,  light, 
medium  and  heavy  weight  cotton  ribbed  union 
suits  for  early  Fall  or  blustering  Winter  wear. 

From  $3  to  $5 

Bang-up  underwear  values  packed  with  warmth 
and  comfort  in  a  wide  range  of  light,  medium  and 
heavy  cotton  and  worsted  mixtures  union  suits. 
Perfect-fitting,  tub  and  wear-resisting  qualities. 

From  $5  to  $8 

All  Superior  union  suits  are  good  but  some  are 
better.  Men  who  are  looking  for  the  most  for 
their  money  can  easily  make  a  selection  from  this 
range  of  light,  medium  and  heavy  weight,  non- 
irritating,  long  staple  worsted  and  merino  fabrics 
in  natural,  blue  and  grey  shades. 

From  $8  to  $15 

DeLuxe  underwear  for  the  men  who  wear  only 
the  best.  The  range  includes  light  and  medium 
soft  silk  and  wools,  mercerized  worsteds,  a  pure 
worsted  number;  in  plain  and  Swiss  ribs. 

Go  today  to  one  of  the  Superior  service  stores 
and  be  fitted  the  Superior  Comfort  Way — by  tape 
measure,  not  by  "guess  measure." 

Write  today  for  the  Superior  Underwear  Guide 
containing  actual  samples  of  Superior  underwear 
fabrics.    The  Superior  Underwear  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 
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Wear  Wool — With  Comfort 

WOOL  keeps  out  cold  and  protects 
health.  The  wool  in  Duofold  fabric 
is  all  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  outside  of 
the  garment.  A  thin  layer  of  soft  cotton  is 
on  the  inside,  next  the  skin.  The  principle 
is  like  that  of  the  cotton  bed  sheet  next  you 
for  Comfort,  and  the  wool  blanket  outside 
for  Warmth. 

In  Duofold  you  keep  warm  outdoors  and 
comfortable  indoors.  And  you  have  a  substan- 
tial form  of  Health  Insurance  all  winter  long. 

Duofold  is  also  made  with  both  layers  of 
Cotton,  providing  greater  protection  than 
ordinary  cotton  underwear,  by  the  same 
principle  as  the  storm  w^indow^  and  double 
walls  of  a  house. 

Dress  the  whole  family  in  Duofold — and 
note  the  improvement.  Sold  at  most  good 
stores,  or  write  us. 

Health   Underwear   Co. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
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town  of  Riesi  in  the  sulphur  mining 
district  of  that  island  has   been 
seized  by  rebellious  peasants, 4, 000 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  risen  in 
an  attempt  to  take  possession  of 
the. land. 
Information  reaches  Washington   that 
the  Italian  Government  has  agreed 
to  the  creation  of  a  buffer  state, 
comprising  Fiume  and  the   adjacant 
coast  territory  southvrard,  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  Adriatic  problem, 

October  11  —  A  report  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  says  that  though  Brazil  has 
not  yet  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty, 
its  ports  have  been  reopened   to 
Gennan  shipping* 

October  12  —  Kijuro  Shidehara, farmer 
vice-Foreign  Minister,  is  appointed 
Japanese  Ambasssuior  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  advices  fi"om 
Tokio. 

October  13  —  A  London  report  says 
that  a  nationwide  ,  cwnpais;n   in 
favor  of  the  League  of  Nations 
opens  in  that  city  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  Sir  Horace  B.  Marshal, 
Lord  Ma^'or  of  London, 

The  Nationalist  Turkish  government  re- 
cently set  up  in  Asia  I'dnor  is  said 
to  be  gaining  ground,  according  to 
advices  from  Constantinople.  It  is 
reported  to  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  Broussa,  the  ancient  Turk- 
ish capital,  and  also  in  Adrian- 
ople,  the  most  important  town  in 
European  Turkey  next  to  Constantin- 
ople* 

October  14  —  Baron  Romano  Avezzano  is 
to  be  appointed  Italian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Rome, 

From  Paris  it  is  reported  that  Leon 
Bourgeois,  former  Premier  and  I.lin- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  French 
member  of  the  League  of   Nations 
Coiiimission  in  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  been  appointed   to  represent 
France  in  the  League  of   Nations 
Council, 

According  to  Constantinople  advices, 
two  British  transports  land  roen- 
forceraents  on  the  Turkish  Asiatic 
coast  for  the  British  contingent 
operating  against  the  rebels  who 
have  set  up  a  new  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment for  Turkey, 


DOMESTIC. 

October  8  --  Forty  -  seven  airplanes 
start  from  Roosevelt  Field,  iiine- 
ola.  New  York,  in  a  coast  to  coast 
air  race.   Simultaneously  a  ntunber 
of  contestants  start  from  San 
Francisco. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Hause'  re- 
ports out  a  Budget  Bill  vfhich,  if 
adopted,  will  make  radical  changes 
in  the  existing  system,. establish 
a  budget  bureau  and  generally  pro- 
vide the  machinery  for  accomplish- 
ing regular  economy  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Two  thousand  persons  carrying  banners 
proclaiming  the  cause  of  Soviet 
Russia,  attempt  to  march  in  mili- 
tary forr-.ation  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  are  dispersed 
by  250  policemen. 

The  bill  for  enforcement  of  war  time 
and  constitutional  prohibition,  ac 
agreed  to  in  conference,  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  without  discus- 
sion. It  goes  to  the  House  for 
final  action.   Its  principal  pro- 
vision condemns  any  beverage  with 
an  alcoholic  content  exceeding  ono 
half  of  one  per  cerit. 


ONEIDA 

Gasoline 
Motor  Truck 


Americans  Most  Complete 
Line  of  Motor  Trucks 


There  is  an  Oneida  Motor 
Truck  that  meets  your  needs! 

We  build  aline  of  Oneida  Gasoline 

Motor  Trucks  and  Oneida  Electric  Motor 
Trucks,  each  designed  for  an  especial  pur- 
pose. Our  transportation  engineers  will, 
upon  request,  carefully  analyze  your  haulage 
needs  and  advise  you  as  to  the  type  of  Oneida 
Motor  Truckbest  suited  to  your  requirements. 

Inbuyingan  Oneida— gasoline  or  electric— 
you  are  getting  a  motor  truck  selected, 
because  of  its  particular  fitness  for  your  business. 
Other  motor  truck  manufacturers,  making 
but  one  type,  must  necessarily  sell  you  the 
only  truck  they  make. 

Comparison  proves  Oneida  Quality. 
Your  Oneida  is  ready  for  you  now! 

Write  for  Complete  Information 

Oneida  Motor  Truck 


^DEALERs\| 

We  invite  inquiries 
from  well  estab- 
lished dealers. 
Some  territory  still 
unassigned. 


iM:Ni>yAi 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  U. 


Company 

s.  A. 


(   PRONOUNCED    O.-NY-Da) 

Gasoline  —  Electric 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

**Unconnmon  Carriers** 

1  to  S  Tons 

ONEIDA       ^  ^ 

Electric 
Motor  Truck 


>W*^ 
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They  Fit 
Your  Roads 

Year  after  year,  Barney  Oldfield's  big 
touring  car  has  covered  from  40,000 
to  60,000  miles. 

Today  the  Master  Driver  of  Speed- 
ways and  race  tracks  has  perhaps  a 
broader  touring  experience  than  any 
other  pilot  in  the  world. 

Much  of  this  mileage  was  covered  for  you — • 
to  perfect  the  Oldfield  Tires  he  has  developed 
for  your  car. 

To  make  sure  that  these  tires  would  meet 
your  demands  as  no  other  tire  has  met  them, 
Mr.  Oldfield  tested  his  tire  improvements  in 
every  state  in  the  country,  taking  roads  and 
weather  as  he  found  them,  just  as  you  do. 

To  the  specially  built,  high  quality  tires  that  had 
served  him  so  well  on  the  race  track,  he  was  thus  able 
to  add  the  benefits  gained  by  this  wealth  of  touring 
experience.  An  extraordinary  tire  was  the  inevitable 
result. 


Equip  your  car  with   Cldfields 
built  to  your  personal  needs. 


tires   designed   and 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CD. 


BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

PRES  IDE  NT 

CLEVBLAND.O. 

Export  Depcirttncnt:  42  Bro-.ulway.  New  "^'oik,  N.  Y. 


■^i 


v>  !     n(».s- 


OLDFIELD  TIRES 


''The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 


ft 
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New  Standards  of  Truck  Service 

To  determine  the  service  vabie  of  the  Acme,  new 
standards  of  perfDrmance  have  had  to  be  established. 
Average  comparisons  would  not  do,  for  Acme  itself  has  service  records  that 
are  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  truck  building. 

One  Acme,  in  long  distance  transfer  service,  has  covered 

nearly  30,000  miles  without  losing  a  day,  with  repairs  of  only 

$6.95.  Another  Acme  in  hauling  work,  on  country  roads,  has  covered 
16,700  miles  in  over  two  years,  with  repairs  of  less  than  $1.00  per  month. 

16  Acme  trucks  in  and  about  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
ran  170,500  miles  at  a  total  repair  cost  for  parts  of  $168,  total 

time  lost  87  hours.  Five  of  the  trucks  were  over  two  years  old  ;  two  of  them 
averaged  17,000  miles  a  year.     Numcrou.*^  similar  Acme  records  are  on  file. 

The  industry  recogni2;es  the  Acme  as  one  of  the  best 

built  trucks  in  the  world.     The  reason  is  clear,  far,  without 

consideration  of  cost.  Acme  adopted  .such  proved  units  of  construction  as 
Continental  Motor,  Timken  Bearings,  Axles  and  Drive,  Borg  and  Beck  Clutch, 
Cotta  Jaw  Clutch  Transmission,  Heat  Treated  Steel  Frame,  etc. 

Acme  Trucks  have  reached  the  pinnacle  in  the  truck 

industry.  At  least  50%  more  Acmes  are  being  sold  each  year 
than  the  preceding  year.  Built  in  r,  i  j/^,  2,  t,}4  and  5-ton  models.  Bodies  built 
in  Acme  factories. 

Write  for  "Pointers  to  Projits".      It  shows  why  Acme  li- 
the best  buUt  truck,,  i"  t/ie  world.       Addre.s.s  Dcj[)t.  JO,-! 


The  Seal  of  Dependable 
Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
v.  S.  Patent  OffiiC 


Acme  Motor  truck  company,  Cadillac,  mich. 
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W£    SHAU^  CONTINUE 
THIS    MATCH    AS    SOON   AS 
MY    CADDIE    GETS   BACK 
FROM   THE    VILLAGE    WITH 

A  BOX  OF  5. 5  COUGH  DROPS 
roR  You 


U-M"^ 


'^•H«»^^ 


The  Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bang's 
opponent  had  a  habit  ot  eoiighing  every 
time  Mr.  Bang  was  about  to  putt. 


A  cougher  is  a  nuisance — unnecessarily, 
because  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve  cough- 
ing.    Pure.    No  drugs. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 


f- 


Approzinately  5,000  more  pier  -^vorkers 
join  the  striking  longshoremen  in 
Hew  York,  bringing  the  total  of 
idle  workers  up  to  60,000.   The 
walkout  has  practically  paralyzed 
the  tusinesa  of  the  port. 

October  9  •-  The  world  series  baseball 
games  end  wi  bh  victory  for  the 
Cincinnati  Reds.  Two  hundred 
thirty-two  thousand  persons  at- 
tended the  games  and  the  gate  re- 
,  ceipts  were  o;725,000. 
The  business  of  the  port  of  New  York 
has  been  completely  tied  up  by  the 
strike  of  longshoremen.  It  is  es- 
I    timated  that  100,000  men  are  out. 
The  first  break  in  the  complete  shut 
do'.Tn  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  steel 
mill  district  comes  when  the 
Trumbull  Steel  Company  of  Warner, 
Ohio  resumes  operation  in  part. 
Fifty  thousand  men  have  been  out  of 
TTork  in  that  valley,  which  is  the 
greatest  stronghold  of  the  strik- 
ers. 

October  10  —  Enactment  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Enforcement  Bill  is  com- 
pleted by  Congress,  with  the  Housa 
adopting  the  conference  report 
already  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  bill  is  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  approval. 

October  11  —  Lieutenant  Melville  W. 
Maynard  is  the  first  to  cross  the 
continent  in  the  transcontinental 
air  race,  flying  2701  miles  in  less 
than  25  flying  hoiirs.  His  total 
olapsed  time  was  three  days,  three 
hours  and  37  minutes. 

Leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Merica,  after  a  conference  with 
operators  in  Hiiladelphia, announce 
that  a  strike  of  300,000  miners 
will  be  called  November  1  unless 
an  agreement  between  the  miners 
and  the  operators  can  be  reached 
in  the  meantime. 

October  12  —  Ten  thousand  teamsters 
of  the  Jimerican  Railway  Express 
Company  of  New  York  City  go  out  on 
strike. 

October  13  --  A  campaign  designed  to 
crush  the  menace  of  anarchy  in 
New  York  City  is  launched  by  the 
police,  who  will  be  aided  by  every 
Federal  investigating  agency  in 
the  city. 

It  is  reported  from  'Vashington  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  been  investigating 
the  steel  strike,  will  urge  legis- 
lation to  enforce  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  foreign  born  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

Ceven  hundred  delegates  from  31  nations 
neot  in  New  Orleans  at  the  opening 
of  the  world's  cotton  conference. 

October  14  --  The  strike  of  longshore- 
men and  harbor  workers,  which  for  a 
woek  has  paralyzed  business  in  the 
port  of  llev;  York,  is  practically 
ended.  Fifteen  thousand  workerg  go 
bach  to  their  jobs,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected all  will  be  back  in  a  day  or 
two. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Commit- 
toe  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1  decide  to 
include  in  the  permanent  railroad 
legislation  a  provision  to  penalize 
strikes  of  railroad  employees. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Corxiittee  re- 
ports favorably  a  resolution  ex- 
tending for  one  year  wartime  pass- 
port restrictions  so  as  to  exclude 
radicals  and  undesirable  aliens. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  preater  New 
York  p-;'r^r.anently  adopt  daylight 
saving  for  the  city. 
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Releasing  the  National  Sextet 


THE  new  National  is  a  Six. 
It  is,  we  state  without  reserve, 
the  finest  automobile  we  have 
ever  produced. 

More,  it  has  the  ablest  engine  that 
National  engineering  talent  has 
ever  conceived,  blue  printed,  and 
translated  into  metal. 

And  that  engine  is  built  com- 
plete in  National  shops. 

In  the  National  Sextet  engine, 
the  six-cylinder  principle  comes 
into  its  own.  The  result  is  a 
sturdiness,  a  simplicity  and  an 
efficiency  that  we  believe  is  with- 
out peer.  It  develops  more 
power  than  you  will  ever  need 
to  employ. 


It  is  simply  constructed  and  read- 
ily accessible.  It  runs  smoothly 
and  silently. 

The  National  Sextet  is  built  in 
five  custom  body  styles.  Our 
new,  improved  method  of  body 
suspension  makes  for  stability 
and  eliminates  all  squeaks  and 
rattles. 

The  first  glance  tells  you  it  is  the 
kind  of  car  you  may  depend  up- 
on to  the  utmost. 

And  we,  with  a  record  of  nine- 
teen successful  years  of  manufac- 
turing behind  us,  say — it  is  the 
best  National  that  has  ever  gone 
forth  from  our  shops. 


NATIONAL     MOTOR     CAR     ik     V.KIIICLE     CORPORATION 

INDIANAPOLIS,     INDIANA 

Ttveuticth  Siiccesxfiil  Year 
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THE    SPICE    OF    LIFE 


OFF  AND  ON.— Our  unfortunate  experience  is  that  a  day  off 
is  generally  followed  by  an  off  day. 

"Boston  Transcript." 


GOIIE  BUT  HOT  FORGOTTETI. "What  is  missing  in  Ireland?"  asks 

e  contemporarj'-.   Speaking  generally,  the  accused. 

"London  Punch," 


LEGAL  ADVICE. Lawyer  (to  fair  client,  a  defendant) — - 

"TChen  a  young  juror  looks  at  you,  weep;  when  an  old 
one  looks  at  you,  flirt."      "St.  Louis  Republic." 


LABOR  TRAGEDY.  — "Poor  old  Bill  ain't  'arf  up  against  it*. 
His  firm  'ave  agreed  to  the  strike  terms,  an'  'is  lot  'ave 
to  go  back  to  work." 

"Kansas  City. Star." 


1NF0RI.IA.TI0N  WANTED. "Yes,  they  sometimes  launder  the 

soiled  money,  at  the  treasury." 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  they  hang  it  out?" 

-"Kansas  City  Journal." 


VERY  BLANK. "Is  that  poetry  what  you  call  blank  verse? 

"I  think  so,  "  answered  I'dss  Cayenne.  Anyway  it 
reads  as  if  the  mind  of  the  man  who  wrote  it  was  a  blank." 

"Washington  Star." 


h   GENTLE  HINT. ---The  Robber's  Grave,  a  well-known  object  of 
interest  to  visitors  near  Aberystwith,  is  to  be  sold.  It 
looks  like  a  tmique  chance  for  one  of  our  profiteers. 

"London  Punch." 


A  DOG'S  LIFE. Rivers  had  cone  home   and  was   stuxabling 

over  things  in  the  dork  hallway. 

"YThat  are  you  growling  about,  dear?"  called  Mrs. 
Rivers  from  the  floor  above. 

.  "I  am  growling,"  he  answered  in  his  deepest  bass  voice, 
"to  drown  the  barking  of  ny  shins." 

"Seattle  Times." 


HELP  FOR  TEE  ARMENIANS. "Britain,"  says  a  report,  "has 

asked  the  United  States  to  send  an  army  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  to  Armenia  to  protect  the  Christian  inhabitants." 
TJhile  unable  to  comply  with  the  request  President  Wilson,  we 
learn,  has  intimated  that  any  Armenians  who  succeed  in  es- 
caping will  receive  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"—"London  Punch." 


H07/  HE  GOT  'EM. — -"How  did  you  get  so  many  wounds?"  I  asked 
the  corporal  in  the  bathhouse,  seeing  his  body  covered  with 
scars.   "Accidental  discharge  of  duties?" 

"liaw,  you  see  it  was  this  way:  I  was  standing  on  the  edge 
of  our  trench  leanin'  up  aga-^nst  ovir  barrage, when  they  lift- 
ed the  barrage  and  I  fell  into  the  trench." 

"Everybody's." 


ALL  ACCOUNTED  FOR.— One  morning  a  woman  walked  into  a  vil- 
lage grocery  store  with  a  majestic  stride.  It  was  easy  to 
see  by  the  sternness  o^  her  expression  that  she  was  some- 
what disturbed. 

"This",  she  sarcastically  explained,  throrring  a  package 
on  the  counter,  "is  the  washinf;;  itself.   It's  the  soap  that 
thAt  malces  cashing  a  pleasure.  *  It's  the  soap — " 

"That  isn't  soap,  madeir.,"   interrupted  the  grocery  man, 
examining  the  package.   "Your  little  girl  was  in  here  yes- 
terday for  a  half  pound  of  cheese  and  a  half  pound  of  soap. 
This  is  the  cheese." 

"U-m,  that  accounts  for  it,  said  the  woiran,  as  the  light 
of  \inder standing  began  to  glow.  "I  wondei-ocl  all  night  what 
made  the  '.Vcich  rarebit  wc  had  for  supper  taste  so  queer.'" 

"Snn  Francisco  Argonaut." 


FOILED. "Is  your  wife's  mother  enjoying  her  trip  to  the 

mountains?"  "I'm  afraid  not.   She's  found  something  ct 
last  that  she  can't  walk  over,"   —"Boston  Transcript." 


UNNECESSARY.— LTr.  Batz»--''You  ought  to  brace  up  and  show 
your  wife  who  is  running  things  at  your  house." 

Mr.  ^■eek  (sadly)— "^It  iefi't  necessary.  She  knows." 

"Life."* 


LUCKY  BOY. "You  seem  fond  of  the  druggist's  little  boy." 

"Yes,  he  kin  git  all  the  pills  he  wants  fer  our  air 
guns." "Kansas  City  Journal. 


TEE  HIGHER  COMPENSATION. There  is  a  shortage  of- 38,000 

school  teachers  in  the  United  States.   Ihat,  of  covirse, 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  "so  aany  good  teachers  resign- 
ing to  becoi:ie  janitors, 

C  -"Border  Cities  Star.'" 


HE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. "Goe,  but  it's  latel  Will  your 

wife  get  up  and  let  you  in  when  you  get  home?" 

"I'll  make  her.   I'll  scratch  on  the  door  and  whine 
and  she'll  think  her  dog's  been  locked  out." 

"St.  Louis  Republic' 


DANGEROUS  GEIUIS. "Tou  claim  there  are  microbes  in  kisses?* 

she  asked  the  young  doctor. 

"There  are,"  he  said, 

"V/liat  disease  do  they  bring?"  she  asked. 

"Palpitation  of  the  heart." 

-—"Ladies'  Home  Journal,' 


CHANGING  THE  SUBJECT. "¥/e  are  going  to  investigate  the 

Geodetic  survey.   IThat  do  you  know  about  it?" 

"Nothing,  Senator.  I  don't  even  know  what  geodetic 
means." 

"Neither  do  I,  and  that  will  be  awkward,  V7e'll  investi- 
gate something  else," 

—  "Louisville  Courier- Journal." 


BENEFITS  EVEN.— "How  is  it,  Sandy,"  asked  a  visitor  of  a 
Scotch  coal  merchant,  "that  you  quote  the  lowest  prices  In 
tcTii  and  raalce  reductions  to  your  friends  and  yet  you  can 
malco  money?" 

"Weel,  it's  this  way,"  explained  Sandy  in  an  undertone. 
"Ye  see,  I  knock  off  t'^ro  sliillings  a  ton  because  a  oustotaex 
is  a  f reen  o '  mine,  and  then  I  knock  off  two  hundred  woighi 
a  ton  because  I'm  a  freen  o'  his." 

"Boston  Transcript. " 


A  LEGi\L  TUlirt, The  follo^ffing  is  told  of  a  lato     railway 

magnate  and  a  proiainent  Hiiladelphia  lawyer.       Said  the 
riagnate  to  the  lawyer; 

"I  want  you  to  show  that  this  law  is  xinconstitutional. 
Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it?" 

'Easily,"  answered  the  lawyer. 

'*Well,  go  aliead  and  get  familiar  witii  the  case." 

"I'm  already  at  hoiiie  in  it.  I  know  ray  ground  perfectly. 
It's  the  sane  law  you  had  me   prove  was  constitutional  two 


years  ago. 


— -"Lancaster  Mewa  Journal,' 


QUESTIONS  ASKED. A  small  boy  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 

v.ho  v/as  playing  at  the  end  of  the  pier  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  only  rescued  after  great  difficulty  by  an  intrepid 
swimnier,  who  dived  off  the  end  of  the  pier  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  boy  into  a  rowboat. 

Half  an  hour  aften>.ard,  much  exhausted  by  his  effort, 
the  rescuer  was  walking  off  the  pier  when  a  man  car.ie  up  and; 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 

"Are  you  the  Joan  who  saved  ray  son  Ikey's  life?" 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  much-exl-.auste'd  hero. 

"Then,"  said  the  Hebrev/  in  indignant  tones,  "v'ere's  his 


cap 
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"Tit  Bits." 
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Cogitate/  The  saving  of  time 
and  money  in  your  business  is 
probably  the  second  most  im- 
portant task  you  have  at  hand.    The 
first  undoubtedly  is  the  push  ahead — the 
forward  work.     In  both  of  these  directions 
the  Mimeograph  is  today  a  vigorous  factor 
— in  unnumbered  thovisands  of  advancing 
institutions,  commercial  and  edvicational, 
throughout  the  world.     Think!     Industry 
everywhere  is  using  the  Mimeograph  as  the 
quickest  means  of  exactly  duplicating  forms, 

blanks,  drawings,  maps,  form   letters,  etc.     First  copies 

ready  for  use  within  a  few  minutes — and  five  thousand  an 

hour  thereafter.     Why  not   get  our  booklet  ''L"  and  all 

information — today?    In  these  thumping  days  Mercury  must 

meditate.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 


"""> „„;.„...»"""' 
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Service  that  is  cheap  because 
everybody  gets  it 


At  nearly  every  turn  we  depend  on 
some  one  to  furnish  us  with  a  necessity. 

Take  electricity  for  instance:  It  is  a 
low  priced  service  because  many  homes 
co-operate  in  buying  from  a  big  plant. 

Water  is  pumped  into  your  house  so 
cheaply  by  a  waterworks  supplying 
thousands  of  people  that  you  could  not 
afford  to  build  your  own  system. 

We  see  bakeries  selling  bread  cheaper 
than  the  housewife  can  make  it  because 
they  turn  out  so  many  loaves. 

Ice  is  put  into  the  refrigerator  cheaper 
than  we  can  freeze  it  ourselves. 

Quantity  production  always  costs  the 
least. 


When  a  big  hrm  like  Swift  &  Company 
supplies  you  with  meat  it  cares  also  for 
the  by-products  and  thus  reduces  the 
difference  between  live  and  dressed 
costs — a  benefit  to-  all  concerned. 

If  Swift  &  Company's  profit  of  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  per  pound  were  eliminated 
entirely  from  the  meat  delivered  at  your 
door,  it  would  make  practically  no  dif- 
ference in  the  price. 

Do  you  believe  that  government  inter- 
ference with  the  complicated  and 
efficient  machinery  of  the  packing  indus- 
try can  be  of  any  benefit?  Experience 
with  government  regulation  of  railroads 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  might 
suggest  an  answer. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

•        Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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'Qfem  is  a  board  that  is  different 
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Test  Upson  Board! 
Prove  its  superiority 


'm^ 

^I^ 
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1.  Whittle  or  saw 
it  I  It  looks,  feels 
and  works  lite 
lumber. 


2.    Break  it  I      It's 

nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  other 
boards. 


3.  Paint  it  I  One 
coat  on  Upson 
Board  does  the 
work  of  two  on 
other  boards. 


4.  Official  Govern- 
ment testing  ma- 
chine proves  Upson 
Board  withstands 
breaking^  test  of 
nearly  400  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

5.  Approved 
stretching  machine 
shows  Upson  Board 
huS  nearly  twice  the 
tensile  strength  of 
average  boards. 


!'TY  tHENEVER  I  pick  up  a 

\\/  piece    of    wall    board,     I 

^  ^    look  at  the  center  first  of 

all,  because  if  the  board  hasn't 

a  blue  center,   it   isn't  genuine 

Upson  Board. 

"I  have  learned — as  every 
builder  has — that  genuine  blue- 
center  Upson  Board  is  the  most 
dependable  wall  board  made  in 
America." 

Imitators  Admit  It 

Like  other  products,  which 
have  won  out  through  superior 
quality  — •  Upson  Board  has 
many  imitators. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  some 
imitators  use  a  colored  center  to 
make  their  board  look  like  Upson 
Board — proves  that  Upson  Board 
is  the  standard  by  which  all 
other  boards  are  judged. 

Nearly  Twice  as  Strong 

Upson  Board  is  really  "artl 
ficial"  lumber — for  it  is  made 
entirely  of  spruce  and  other  pure 
wood  fibre,  fabricated  under 
enormous  pressure  into  laminat- 
ed boards  of  uniform  thickness. 

Then  each  panel  is  subjected 


to  the  original  Upson  method  of 
scientific  processing  whereby 
each  panel  is  kiln-cured,  water- 
proofed and  surface-filled. 

This  process  insures  supreme 
strength  and  maximum  satis- 
faction. 

The  official  Mullen  Tester — 
the  official  testing  apparatus  of 
the  U.  S.  Government — proves 
that  Upson  Board  withstands  a 
pressure  of  nearly  400  pounds  to 
the  square  inch — whereas  other 
boards  break  at  from  200  to  235 
pounds  pressure. 

The  secret  is  the  Ujwon  proc- 
ess and  the  use  of  the  longer, 
tougher,  cleaner,  better  wood 
fibres. 

A  microscope  shows  an  amaz- 
ing difference  in  length  and 
strength  of  fibres  in  Upson  Board 
as  contrasted  with  other  boards. 

What  Strength  Means  to  You 

Because  Upson  Board  is 
strong  and  stiff  as  lumber — a 
carpenter  can  put  up  a  third 
more  Upson  Board  in  a  given 
time. 

Upson  Board  on  your  walls  is 
less  likely  to  buckle,  warp  or  sag. 


as  inferior  boards  sometimes  do. 

One  year — five  years — or  ten 
years  from  the  time  you  put 
Upson  Board  on  your  walls  and 
ceilings  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  job. 

The  Upson  Company  has  had 
less  than  one  complaint  to  every 
3,000,000  feet  of  Upson  Board 
sold  and  used. 

Takes  Paint  Better,  Too 

Upson  Board  usually  cuts 
the  cost  of  painting  in  two  be- 
cause its  surface  is  propjerly 
primed  and  is  free  from  wax  or 
grease. 

Upson  Board  resists  moisture 
and  ordinary  leaks  because  it  is 
properly  water- proofed  with 
high  grade  oils  and  gums. 

It  comes  in  many  different 
lengths  and  thicknesses  for  a 
hundred  different  uses. 

Ask  about  Upson  Fibre  Tile, 
(just  like  ceramic  tile)  the  snow- 
white  lining  for  bathroom  or 
kitchen. 

No  matter  where  or  how  you  want 
to  use  fibre-board,  for  your  own 
protection,  insist  on  blue  -  center 
Upson  Board — the  board  that  it 
different. 


Better  than  plas- 
ter for  walls  and 
ceilings  —  espe- 
cially for  re-cover- 
ing unsafe  or  un- 
sightly plastered 
ceilings. 
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Who  are  the  twenty  thousand 
people  that  pass  thru  the  doors 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
every  business  day  ? 

They  are  men  and  women 
who  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  this  one  building  to  help  carry 
on  Big  Business.  For  two  pet- 
cent  of  all  of  the  Million  Dollar 
Corporations  in  the  United  States 
have  offices  or  sales  rooms  under 
this  one  roof. 

Something  like  a  feeling  of  awe 
comes  over  one  just  to  stand  and 
read  the  directory  of  office  holders 
in  the  corridor. 

You  appreciate  that  you  are 
right  where  great  things  are  ac- 
complished— where  enormous 
enterprise  is  directed.  You  recog- 
nize the  names  of  many  of  the 
largest,  the  oldest,  the  most  re- 


spected houses  in  this  hemi- 
sphere; names  that  have  earned 
dignity  thru  famous  achievement. 

They  came  because  there  is 
not  a  more  completely  arranged 
office  building  anywhere.  A 
unique  system  of  owner-manage- 
ment of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Build- 
ing directs  and  controls  its  most 
extraordinary  service.  It  is  sit- 
uated at  the  throbbing  heart  of 
New  York  business. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
contains  light,  airy  office  rooms, 
wide  corridors  and  many  eleva- 
tors. The  wants  of  a  tenant  are 
met  as  quickly  as  is  humanly 
possible.  If  you  are  interested  in 
NewYork  offices,  write.  Wehave 
many  interesting  things  to  tell 
you  about  this  building  which  is 
"More  than  an  Office  Building." 


THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square,  NewYork 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
Calce 


pOR  the  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
holiday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake,  made  for  53  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for  quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  other  good  things. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  always  deliciously  fresh. 

We  ship  prepaid  by  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U.  S.  Prices:  2-Ib.  tin  §2.25; 
4-lb.  tin  $4.00;  6-lb.  tin  SS-50.  Order  today  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend. 

L.  BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

512  E.  Marshall  Street  Richmond,  Va. 

Sold  in  New  York  by  Park  &  Tilford.    Exclusive  sellin? 
nghta  in  other  cities  open  to  hi^h-tnrade  fancy  grocers. 
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Ddobe  Brothers 

4I]aaRSEI]AN 


The  comfort  and  beauty  of  the 
appointments  add  to  the  physical 
enjoyment  which  you  derive 
from  the  easy  riding  qualities 
of  the  Sedan 


The    upholstery    is    done    in    g-enuip* 
cDohair  velvet 


The  e^soline  consumption  is  unusually  !o»» 
'■'h*  'irr  TaWesLge  ia  ununuaiiv  hi^h 
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Published  August  Twenty-First 

More  Than  One-Half  Million  Copies  Already  Sold 

First  Printing,  750,000  Copies 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

has  given  to  the  "heart  of  the  world"  a  book  that  will 
strengthen  human  faith  to  happiness 

The  Recreation  of  Brian  i^nt 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St  John 

THE  RE-CREATION  OF  BRIAN  KENT,  sweet  and  appealing  in  its  pathos 
and  vibrant  with  the  local  color  of  the  mystic  enchanted  Ozarks — The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills  country— marks  the  author's  greatest  advance  in  story 
telling  charm.  Brian  Kent,  Auntie  Sue,  Judy  and  Betty  Jo  are  wonderful 
creations.  There  are  thrilling  incidents  related  with  such  vivid  realism  that 
one  reads  with  breathless  interest.  And  yet  the  fascinating  power  of  the 
story  is  rather  in  the  clean-cut  analysis  of  life  and  character,  and  in  the 
skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  conflicts  of  life's  invisible  forces  out  of 
which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Full  Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50  Everywhere 

Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— Nearly  Eight  Million  Sold 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling 
of  Dan  Matthews — The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  —  Their 
Yesterdays — The  Eyes  of   the  World — When  a  Man's  a  Man 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 
"A  literary  gem  that  will  live" 


The  Uncrowned  King 


Cloth,  60  Centi 
Leather,  $1.25 


Publishers,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Chicago 

231-233  W.  Monroe  St.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President 

Not* — You  »?7<5/ see  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  now  in  Ten  Reel  Motion  Picture.    Scenario 
and  Direction  in  every  detail  by  Harold  Bell  VVright-PERSONALLY. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  Story-Picture  Corporation 

Pomona.  Cal.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President  Los  Angeles 
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SAID  TO  BE  NEW  YORK'S  BUSIEST  MAN 

USES  AN 

Esterbrook  No.  788 

OVAL  BALL  POINT 

writes  smoothly  and  evenly  over  either  rough  or  smooth 
paper.  The  best  pen  known  for  rapid  billing,  bills  of  lad- 
ing, addressing,  etc.,  and  where  quicic  free  action  is  needed. 

Writing  all  day  with  this  pen  in  a  light  holder  will  not 
tire  the  hand — no  strain,  no  writer's  cramp. 

All  Esterbrook  Pens  are  the  sustained  result  of  over  60 
years'  experience  in  making  the  best  steel  pens  in  the  world. 

Esterbrook  Pens  are  the  standard  for  excellence  of  pen 
writing  performance — uniformity, 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
4-70  COOPER  STREET  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  tor  samples. 

15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 
CANADIAN  AGENTS :    BROWN  BROS.,  LTD.,  TORONTO.  CANADA 


EshrbrookPens 


COMPLETE 


I 


This  machine  prints 
bright,  clean  -  cut  form 
letters,  office  forms,  post 
cards,  notices,  bulletins, 
etc.  It  is  speedy  and  ac- 
curate. It  reproduces 
typewritten,  hand  -  writ  - 
ten,  drawn  and  ruled 
forms — IS  a  minute — and 
it  does  this  excellent  work 
at  the  cost  of 


1000  Copies 
'for  20  cents 


Manufacturers,  merchants, bank- 
ers and  professional  men  use  the 
Rotospeed  constantly  in  develop- 
ing newbusiness,putting  "PEP" 
jn  salesmen,  increasing  factory 
efficiency  and  hundreds  of  other  ways. 

R  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

is  the  simplest  stencil  duplicator  made. 
Any  typist  or  office  boy  can  run  it. 
No  accessories  nor  higiier  priced 
models.  Low  price  because  it  is  sold 
direct.    You  save  the  difference. 

Fr®©  Trifil 

Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer.  Use  it  until  it 
pays  for  itself.  Then  decide  whether  you 
want  to  keep  it  or  not.  Sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  NOW  or  pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 
Booklet  ideas  and  samples  will  be  mailed 
w;thout  obligation  to  you. 

THE    ROTOSPEEP    CO. 
747  W.  5th  St.         Dayton.  Ohio 
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THE  ROTOSPEED  COMPANY 

747  W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Send  at  once  booklet,  samples  of  work  and 
details  of  Rotospeed  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Name ; 


Address. 
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Buy  the  Jack  with 
theROLLERBASE 


The  Arrow  Grip  is  the  only"  jack  that  can  be  wheeled 
into  place.  Its  exclusive  roller  feature  does  away  en- 
tirely with  crawling  under  the  car  and  makes  jacking  up 
the  car  an  easy,  comfortable  operation. 

Just  wheel  Arrow  Grip  into  position,  after  attaching  the 
long  extension  handle.  At  the  slightest  pressure,  the 
rollers  disappear.  And  on  its  broad,  sturdy  base,  Arrow 
Grip  responds  promptly  to  the  slightest  effort.  No 
danger  of  over  balancing,  because  the  lifting  mechanism 
is  in  the  base. 

A  woman  can  operate  Arrow  Grip — it  is  so'easy  to  handle. 
No  need  to  worry  about  grimy  clothes  (grease  cannot 
escape  from  the  completely  encased  mechanism) ,  skinned 
knuckles  and  the  hard  effort  that  raising  the  car  usually 
involves.    Arrow  Grip  eliminates  all  this. 

Arrow  Grip  is  built  to  endure — no  parts  are  exposed. 
When  you  buy  Arrow  Grip,  you  buy  efficiency,  strength 
and  durability. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Arrow  Grip 
Jack   or   write   for   literature 


Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  L 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Motorist  Should  Have  This  Remy  Book 


Do  You  Know — 

The  difference  in  use  between  the  bat- 
tery generator  and  the  magneto  ignition 
systems?  (Pa^e  38  of  this  book  will  tell 
you.) 

Just  what  apparatus  makes  up  the  bat- 
ter>'  ignition  system  of  your  car?  (See 
page  23.) 

How  temperature  conditions  affect  the 
electrical  system?  {Seepages  18-19.) 

How  a  Remy  generator  will  keep  your 
battery  properly  charged  ?  ( Seepage  20.) 

How  the  starting  motor  functions?  (See 
page  28.) 

What  parts  compose  the  generator  and 
how  each  part  operates?  "(See  pa^es 
30-32.) 

How  the  distributor  functions?  (See 
Pages  37-41.) 

What  happens  when  you  retard  the 
spark,  how  to  time  the  firing  of  your 
motor,  how  to  locate  promptly  a  broken 
connection? 

These  and  many  other  puzzling  ques- 
tions are  clearly  answered  for  the  motor- 
ist in  "Starting,  Lighting,  and  Ignition 
— Simplified." 


FOR  twenty  years — while  over  one 
million  cars  were  being  equipped 
with  Remy  systems — the  Remy 
Electric  Company  has  constantly  ad- 
vocated that  motorists  should  know  more 
about  the  electric  systems  on  their  cars. 

This  has  been  done  as  a  natural  ^result 
of  Remy 's  long  experience  in  the  auto- 
motive field — which  began  with  the  first 
problems  of  ignition  incidental  to  the 
early  types  of  gasoline  engines. 

From  that  period  on,  down  to  the  present, 
Remy  has  grown  with  the  gasoline  motor 
and  the  automotive  industry — has  passed 
through  every  phase  of  its  development. 
Through  these  two  decades  of  experience, 
Remy  has  come  to  realize  that — in  spite 
of  the  highly  scientific  nature  of  electric 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  systems — 
there  are  certain  'fundamentals  which 
every  motorist  should  understand. 


So  Remy  has  put  between  the  covers  of  a 
compact,  attractive  book — written  in 
simple,  non-technical  language — all  the 
essentials  which  years  of  scientific  re- 
search and  experience  have  developed. 

EVERY  automobile  owner'or  driver — 
Jno  matter  what  electrical  system  is 
on  his  car — will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
reading]  this  book.  The  owner  of  a 
Remy-equipped  car  will  understand 
still  more  clearly  why  Remy  has  won  its 
indisputable  reputation  for  constancy  of 
performance,  durability  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

So  if  you  want  to  "know  more  about  the 
electric  system  in  your  car,"  send  for 
this  book — which  we  will  gladly  mail  to 
interested  motorists,  postage  prepaid, 
at  no  cost  whatever.  The'present  edition 
is  limited,  so  we  would  suggest  that 
you  write  us  at  once. 


REMY     ELECTRIC      COMPANY,      GeneralOffices  and  Factory:     ANDERSON,      INDIANA 
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Soon  to  appoar  in  all  "« 
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Wha^  IVohsior's  will  say  abouiji: 


B-E-V-O,  (n.)  [<0F.  beveve.  <6evee,  drinkingr.  <frei;re,  drink. 
<L.  £f6o,  drink.]  A  delicious  non-alcoholic  beverage, noted  for  its 
purity,  nutritive  qualities,  sparkling  golden  color  and  richness 

•  of  natural  flavor  of  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  manufactured. 
Became  nationally  popular,  with  all  classes,  in  a  single  season. 
Created  by  y\nheuser-Busch,  St.  Louis,  and  manufactured  in 
great  quantities  in  the  most  modern,  sanitary  and  perfect  bever- 
age plant  in  the  world. 

Synonyms:  None.  Antonyms:  About  200  imitations  put  up 
in  bottles  similar  to  the  Bevo  package,  and  bearing  names  as 
nearly  like  Bevo  as  the  law  will  permit. 

Derivative:    Bevoer — one  who  constantly  enjoys  the  best  of  soft  Jrin^s. 
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Tho  all  yoar  *roilnd  soft  drink 


Serve  it  cold 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Jim  Henry's 
Column 

IT'S  amazing  what  little  things 
might  change  the  whole  course 
of  human  experience.  For  in- 
stance :  —  If  every  man  who  reads 
this  magazine  were  actually  to  be- 
lieve the  straight,  open  and  shut 
evidence  below,  think  what  would 
happen?  The  entire  visible  supply 
of  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  would 
disappear  from  druggists'  shelves  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
human  race  would  be  freed  for  all 
time  from  shaving  discomfort. 

Of  course  it  won't  happen.  Probably 
not  more  than  100,000  men  will  be- 
lieve and  benefit  from  the  following: 


DEAR  JIM  :— 

While  I  have  enjoyed  your  messages  to  tne 
public,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  one 
false  note— a  false  enthusiasm  on  your  part  over 
that  "  half  inch "  of  Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
which  you  insistently  claimed  was  sufficient. 

Did  I  try  to  make  it  do  the  job  ?  Not  I. 
1  knew  too  much.  Hadn't  I  used  Mennen 
Cream  ever  since  it  came  on  the  market  ? 
Hadn't  I  always  used  an  inch  and  a  half  ?  You 
bet  I  had. 

But  the  other  day,  I  read  your  message  in 
which  you  say, "  he  was  making  a  paste  not  a 
lather."  So  this  morning  when  about  to  wield 
the  "  badger "  I  determined  to  show  you  up 
by  exactly  following  your  false  advice.     , 

I  did.  I  used  exactly  a  half  inch  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream.  1 1 used  plenty  of  water.  I 
sloshed  around  for  exactly  three  minutes  by 
my  Big  Ben,  and — I  had  as  satisfactory  a  shave 
as  any  man  ever  enjoyed. 

Jama  friend  o/MENNEN'S 
Name  on  request. 

DEAR  JIM  :— 

For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  shave  myself 
without  hurting  my  face.  I  tried  a  half  a  dozen 
razors  and  as  many  kinds  of  shaving  cream  but 
the  result  was  always  the  same  —  a  smarty, 
irritated  face  and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
1  had  begun  to  believe  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  smooth,  easy  shave.  And  then  I  tried 
your  cream.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  blade  I 
became  a  firm  believer  in  progress.  If  science 
has  done  no  more  than  to  contribute  through 
chemistry  such  cream  as  yours,  it  has  done 
sufficient  to  justify  itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  men 
who  shave. 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  who  find  shav- 
ing painful,  here's  wishing  you  the  greatest 
success  possible. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Name  on  request. 

Send  12  cents  for  my  demonstrator  tube. 
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(Mennen  Salesman)    ^7 
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Where  the 

League  of  Nations 

Will  Lead  Us 

A  bond  which  permanently  unites   all  countries  for   their 
protection  and  profit  must  involve  intimate  knowledge 

of    those    countries,     their    resources,    trade     possibilities, 

methods  —  even  their  character- 
istics, tendencies  and  peculiarities. 

This  not  only  means  intimate 
knowledge,  but  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge— an  infinite  variety  of  interest- 
ing, classified  facts  just  such  as 
you  will  find  when  you  own  and  use 

The  New 
International 
Eneyclopa^dia 

Second  Edition;    Recently  Completed 

Revised, Rewritten  and  Reset  from  Ato  Z 

Size  of  Page  Enlarged 

Number  of  Volumes  Increased 


Owing  to  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor,  a  de- 
cided advance  in  the  price  of  THE 
NEW     INTERNATIONAL     must     be 
made  in  tlie  near  future. 
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[More  ThaiASaO  Contributors  and  Office-Editors 

To  gain  an  impressive  idea  of  how  thoroughly  international  subjects 
are  treated,  become  an  owner  of  The  New  International  and  read 
what  it  has  to  say  on  "International  Language,"  "International 
Law,"  and  "International  Trade." 

Then  turn  to  the  24-page  article  on  "China"  (with  double-page  map  in 
colors)  and  read,  among  other  things,  the  sections  on  "Mineral 
Resources,"  "Agriculture,"  "Manufactures,"  "Transporta- 
tion," "Commerce,"  "Education"  and  "Literature." 

Then  turn  from  big  China  to  little  Switzerland  and  read,  for  example, 
what  is  said  about  her  "Climate,"  "Stock-Raising,"  "Banking," 
"Government,"  and  "National  Resources." 

And  so  with  every  country,  great  and  small,  that  will  bear  a  part  in 
the  League  of  Nations  which  ^ 
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E-5010 
Mueller  Pressure  Regulator 
insures  steady  water  pressure 
and    even    flow    at    faucets. 


E-5010 
Mueller  Water  Strainer  pro- 
tects faucets  from  injury  by 
dirt  or  sediment  in  the  water. 


Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures  Actually  Save  You  Money 

The  complete  plumbing  installation  in  a  modern  home  costs  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  building  cost — and  the  A/IUELLER  Fixtures  cost  you  about  one-tenth 
of  the  original  plumbing  bill — for  a  modern  home  like  the  above,  less  than  $100. 

The  initial  cost  is  practically  the  only  cost  when  you  use  MUELLER 
Fixtures.  They  are  made  from  such  excellent  materials  by  such  skilled  work- 
men and  with  such  precision  in  manufacture  that  frequent,  annoying  and 
expensive  repairs  are  practically  unknown  where  MUELLBR  Fixtures  are  used. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Mueller     R  a  p  i  d  a  c 

(Rapid  Action)  Faucets  are 
made  for  enduring  service. 
Actual  tests  of  opening  and 
closing  operations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  these  faucets 
show  no  appreciable  wear 
after  years  of  service,  and 
with   no   leakage   whatever. 

Ordinary     plumbing    fix- 
tures are  made  of  common 
brass    containing  less     than 
60%   copper.      MUELLER 
Fixtures  are  made  of  Mueller- 
ite — a  special  metal  which  is 
85%  pure  copper.     Muellerite  resists  corro- 
sion  better,   endures  longer,  takes  a  finer 
finish  and  holds    a  heavier  nickel  plating 
than  common  brass. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  tiandleat  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splcishing. 


The  perfect  residence 
plumbing  job  requires  a 
Mueller  Reducing  and 
Regulating  Valve  as  shown 
above — to  prevent  possible 
damage  from  varying  water 
pressures.  Your  plumber  will 
explain  its  advantages  to  you. 
Instruct  your  architect  to 
specify  MUELLER  Fixtures 
— tell  your  plumber  to  use 
only  Mueller — and  see 
that  the  name  MUELLER 

:!     is  on  every  fixture. 

Write  today  for  "Portfolio 
of  Modern  Homes"  showing  many  distinct 
architectural  features,  and  also  for  a  copy 
of  "Dependable  Plumbing,"  which  ex- 
plains Mueller  supremacy.     Both  free. 


H.  Mueller  Manufacturing  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.        Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada       San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  are  asking  why  the  advertisements 
contain  passages  apparently  set  in  regular  type  -while  our 
text  is  typewritten.  Several,  in  fact,  -write  a  little  -warm- 
ly atout  this  seeming  discrimination.  The  reply  is  that  all 
our  advertising  is  at  present  supplied  in  plate  form  by  the 


advertisers,  and  any  typesetting  is  done  by  them  else-where.  "^ 
The  reader  al-ways  has  first  consideration  in  this  office,- 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  -we  cannot  do  better  under  pres- 
ent trying  circumstances.  We  are  grateful  for  the  many  let- 
ters congratulating  us  on  getting  the  magazine  out  at  all. 
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LEADING  DELEGATES  AT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  OF  INDUSTRY 
From  the  reader's  left  to  right:   Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.Lane,  Chairman)  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary; 
Samuel  Gompers  and  Frank  Morrison,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


THE  SPLIT  ON  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


THE  GREATEST  EXPERIMENT  in  "collective  bargaining" 
ever  attempted  in  this  country,  in  which  the  labor, 
the  capital,  and  the  public  of  the  entire  nation 
were  represented  by  groups  of  delegates,  came  to  grief  on  a 
resolution  affirming  this  very  principle  on  which  the  con- 
ference was  founded.  Meeting  in  Washington  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  accredited  representatives  of  labor,  the 
delegates  representing  capital  voted  down  the  resolution 
providing  for  similar  bargaining  in  individual  labor  dis- 
putes, and  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  party  "walked  out,"  after 
which  the  President  eliminated  the  group  representing  cap- 
ital, leaving  the  delegates  of  the  public  to  continue  alone. 
Yet  the  broad  principle  involved  was  recognized  in  the  plat- 
forms of  the  opposing  groups,  and  the  specific  resolution 
that  caused  the  trouble  expressed)  according  to  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president-emeritus  of  Harvard,  "the  real  opinion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  conference."  Among  the  champions 
of  this  resolution  was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  who  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  consistent  "for  us  Americans  to  demand 
democracy  in  government  and  practice  autocracy  in  industry." 
Other  employers  of  labor  in  the  group  representing  the  pub- 
lic took  the  same  stand.  "We  employers  have  always  demanded 
the  right,  -w©  have  always  exercised  the  right,  to  be  re- 


presented lay  representatives  of  our  own  choosing,"  said  Mr. 
Louis  Titus,  indorsing  the  resolution,  which  read: 

"The  right  of  wage-earners  to  organize  -without  discrimi- 
nation, to  bargain  collectively,  to  be  represented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing  in  negotiations  and 
adjustments  -with  employers  in  respec-t  to  -wages,  hours  of 
labor  and  relations  and  conditions  of  employment  are  recog- 
nized." 

Al-tho  the  vote  on  this  resolution,  by  groups,  -was  two  to 
one  for  adoption,  under  tlie  vote  requiring  a  unanimous  vote 
it  was  defeated,  and  the  labor  delegation  left  the  confer- 
ence, as  it  had  previously  threatened*  But  as  Dr.  Eliot 
pointed  out,  the  individual  votes  against  the  resolution 
numbered  only  nine, to  over  fifty  votes  in  its  favor.  It  -was 
supported  by  the  groups  representing  the  public  and  labor, 
but  blocked  by  the  employers'  group. 

This  resolution  proclaims  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  without  defining  it.  An  earlier  resolution, spon- 
sored by  the  employers'  group  and  opposed  by  the  other  two, 
formulated  the  right  of  employers  to  determine  for  them- 
selves -sriiother  they  will  deal  with  representatives  of  unions 
or  not.  Thus  the  split,  as  the  Washington  dispatches  reveal 
it)  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  conforreoa  to  reconcile 
conflicting  interpretations  of  collective  bargaining.  Or,aa 


a  Hew  York  "World"  correspondent  states  it,  "the  real  issue 
is  not  collective  bargaining  in  the  abstract,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  unionism  to  collective  bargaining- "  The  contention 
•of  the  employers  that  they  can  not  be  called  upon  to  deal 


STEP  BY  STEP 
—  Greene  in  the  Ne-r  York  Evening  Telegram 

With  any  outside  agents,  but  only  with  representatives  cho- 
sen from  among  their  employees,  remarks  the  St. Louis  "Repub- 
lic," "would  manifestly  hamper,  if  not  destroy,  general  or- 
ganizations of  workingmen."  At  tlie  same  time,  the  Philadel- 
phia "Evening  Ledger"  reiainds  us,  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  the  employers '  group  hesitates  to  give  a  blan- 
ket indorsement  of  the  principle,  for 

"Collective  bargaining  of  trades  unions  for  a  legitimate 
end  vinder  the  direction  of  Mr .Gompers  •is  one  thing.  Concerted 
action  by  powerful  and  reckless  groups  under  the  influence  of 
men  like  Mr.  Foster  is  something  else." 

The  contention  of  capitalists  that  no  employer  should  be 
required  to  deal  with  men  or  groups  of  men  who  are  not  his 
employees  was  denounced  by  Secretary  Frank  Morrison,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.   The  principle,  he  said,  "vio- 
lates established  and  prevailing  customs  in  industry  in  the 
civilized  world,"  and  "in  practice  it  would  result  in  the 
economic  slavery  of  the  industrial  wage  earners  of  this 
country."  And  he  referred  to  the  program  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  aS  a  conspiracy  for  the  ruin  of  trade 
unionism  and  "evidence  of  their  blindness  to  the  spirit  of 
today  animating  the  masses  of  America,  a  blindness  of  pride 
that  goes  before  a  fall,  blindness  to  the  determination  of 
public  opinion,  that  the  economic  autocrat,  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire, the  contaminator  of  Americans  through  foreign  col- 
onization in  industrial  centers,  shall  meet  the  just  doom 
of  extinction."  Samuel  Gompers,  the  Federation's  venerable 
president,  declared  that  the  employers'  group,  by  its  vote 
against  the  collective  bargaining  resolution,  was  taking  the 
same  stand  as  the  I.  VT.  W. : 

"5l)i«  I.  W.  W. ,  in  its  propaganda  anJ  in  its  docimieuta. 


in  its  literattire,  in  its  declarations,  has  taken  the 
position  that  workers  should  not  enter  into  agreements  with 
employers.   The  position  in  which  the  employing  group  has 
placed  the  employers  of  America  is  not  an  enviable  cne, 

"The  preamble  of  the  I.  W*  W.  oi^ganization  has  for  its 
sentence  this;   'The  working  class  and  employing  class  have 
nothing  in  common.  '  Having  nothing  in  common,  they  do  not 
seek  agreement,  they  do  not  seek  a  conciliation,  they  do 
not  seek  collective  barcaininp:. .  •  . 

"The  declaration  which  we  have  proposed  is  rejected  and 
repudiated  by  the  employing  group.  They  want  shop  organi- 
zations, the  employers '  union.  If  they  can  get  away  with 
it,  why,  that  is  their  jobj  but.  they  are  building  upon 
quicksand.  They  are  resting-  their  hope  upon  a  flunsy 
ground  and  one  which  will  not  tsike  long  to  turn  upon  them 
in  their  benevolent  and  solicitous  attitude  toward  the  work- 
ers in  their  employ, 

"The  shop  organization,  the  employers'  \mion  of  workers, 
never  brings  anyone  anywhere.   It  may  be  held  by  employers 
that  their  workmen  are  contented.    Perhaps  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  they  know  the  workers  are   contented; 
but  they  are  content  just  like  the  people  of  Poland  were 
content.    They  were  content  at  the  point  of  the   bayonet 
there,  and  in  the  industrial  plants  they  are  content  at  the 
point  of  starvation.    I  do  not  mean  the  starvation   that 
brings  about  the  want  of  food.   Hunger  is  a  relative  term, 
after  all. 

"There  is  no  man  so  thoroughly  starved  as  the  one  who  has 
his  aspiration  destroyed,.., 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  sung  my  swan  song  in  this  conference. 
You  have  by  your  action,  the  action  of  the  employer's '  group, 
legislated  us  out  of  this  conference.  We  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  submit;  we  have  not  been  enabled  with  a  clear  con- 
science to  remain  here  longer.  We  have  responsibilities  to 
the  millions  of  workers  and  those  dependent  upon  them.  We 
must  fulfil  these  obligations, 

"Our  regret  is  that  the  rejection  of  anything  like  a  fair 
proposition  on  our  part  has  occurred.  It  has  been  done, and 
the  die  is  cast;  and  we  were  endeavoring  by  all  within  our 
power  to  conqjly  with  the  request  made  by  that  great  man,  now 
stricken  on  a  bed  of  illness,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  whom  we  have  an  admiration  and. a  love  inexpress- 
able, 

"Mr,  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  for  the  courtesy  which  you 
have  extended  to  us  we  are  profoundly  grateful,  but  we  can- 
not longer  remain  with  you," 


Copyrighted,  1919,  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co. 
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--  Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Speaking  for  the  employers'  group,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
L.  F.  Fish  said: 

"The  matter  of  collective  Taargaining  can  only  be 
proporly  considered  after  there  has  been  established  a  back* 
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IS 


gro-und  which  displays  the  conditions  -throughout  this  coun- 
try with  which  we   are  to  deal.  Ab  the  argianent  in  this 
conference  has  developed,  it  has  been  perfectly  clear  that 
the  sxun  and  substance  of  the  resolutions  with  reference  to 
collective  bargaining  that  have  been  presented  heretofore, 
accepting  the  substitute  from  the  employers'  group,  the 
Chadbourne  resolution  and  the  substitute  offered  for  it  by 
the  employers'  group,  meant  that  this  conference  is  asked 
to  take  action  which  irill  force,  if  possible  , the  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  employers  in  industries  throughout  this 
country  to  recognise  the  labor  unions  whether  they  will  or 
will  not,  and  to  force  their  organizations  to  deal  with  the 
labor  unions  against  their  will, 

"Now  they  produce  this  resolution,  which  as  a  matter  of 
words,  does  not  go  as  far  as  that,  but  words  do  not  coiint. 
It  is  the  thought  behind  the  words,  and  if  this  resolution 
should  be  adopted  by  the  employers'  group,  for  example,  it 
would  go  out  to  the  world  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of 
employers'  group  that  they  recognize  the  necessity  of  the 
unionzation  of  all  the  industrial  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  the  kind  of  collective  bargaining  that  the  la- 
bor unions  insist  upon  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds. " 

Underlying  the  employers   case ,  remarks  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post}"  is  the  assumption  that  labor  representation 
from  the  outside  means  irresponsible  agitation  accompanied 
by  turmoil  and  industrial  dislocation.  But — - 

"That  this  is  by  no  means  the  universal  rule  is  shown 
in  the  printers'  and  longshoremen's*  strikes  in  this  city. 
In  both  instances  the  heads  of  the  International   unions 
have  been  fighting  obstinately  for  moderate  counsels  among 
the  workers,  for  the  observance  of  contracts,   and  for 
recourse  to  arbitration.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  single 
printer's  shop  or  the  individual  stevedore  employer,  it  is 
the  insiders,  the  men  with  whom  they  come  directly  into 
contact,  that  have  been  the  irreconcilable  element. 

In  this  issue  of  the  outside  "trouble  maker,"  says  the 

Mew  York  "Globe,"  "    the  theoretical  justice  is  on  the 

side  of  capital,  but  all  the  practical  expediency  is  on  the 

side  of  labor."  For— 

"It  is  indeed  true  that  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions are  the  concern  only  of  the  employer  and  the  men  who 
work  for  him.  It  is  perfectly  true  also  that  the  outside 
agitator  often  comes  in  for  the  sole  pxirposa  of  creating 
discontent,  since  without  discontent  his  own  job  would 
presently  disappear,  The«  union  representative  who  does  riot 
know  shop  conditions  will  frequently  make  absurd  demands 
or  impose  impossible  conditions.  Theoretically,  no  em- 
ployer should  be  required  to  meet  and  do  business  with  a 
third  party  who  is  not  employed  by  him  and  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

"ihen  we  look  at  the  practical  facts  of  the  natter,  how- 
ever, we  realize  why  labor  is  so  insistent  on  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  non -employees.  It  is  because  the  em- 
ployer has  repeatedly  taken  merciless  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  he  holds  the  power  of  life  or  death,  so  to  speak, 
over  those  who  come  to  him  representing  their  fellow 
workers.  An  employee  who  presses  the  claim  for  better 
working  conditions  too  sharply  is  always  in  danger  of  be- 
ing discharged,  and  the  fact  that  he  knows  this  will  usu- 
ally operate  to  make  him  more  complaisant  to  the  employer  'a 
will.  To  be  sure,  the  other  workers  resent  the  diso'iarge 
of  an  individual  for  \mion  activities,  but,  as  every  busi- 
ness man  knws,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  other  grounds  for 
discharge  than  the  real  one.  An  adequate  parallel  for  this 
situation  would  be  a  war  wherein  the  commanding  general  on 
one  side  had  the  power  at  his  own  pleasure  to  reduce  all 
the  enemy's  staff  officers  to  the  ranks.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  contest  is  not  a  fair  struggle  for  mastery-, 

"The  other  reason  for  the  workers'  insistence  on  outside 
union  leaders  is  more  largely  psychological.   It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  brains,  and  even  more   force  of 
character,  to  barter  successfully  with  the  employer*  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  a  man  with  the  requisite  talents 
will  be  willing  to  stay  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  es- 
pecially in  poorly  paid  industries.   ^Vhy,  for   instance, 
should  the  girls  who  make  paper  boxes  be  forced  to  choose  to 
represent  themselves  a  girl  whose  personal  force  of  charac- 
ter is  such  that  she  has  been  content  to  remain  a  paper  box 
maker?  It  is  notorious  that  a  too  soft-hearted  capitalist 
time  and  again  finds  it  necessary  to  hire  a   bullyragginf^ 
foreman  to  represent  him  in  his  dealings  with  workers  and  be 
'properly'  hard  on  them;  this  represents  the  injection  of  a 
third  party  into  the  relationship  just  as  truly  as  does  the 
outside  union  leader.   If  capital  is  entitled  to  hire  the 


most  ruthless  brains  it  can  get  to  dictate  terms  to  labor, 
in  the  long  run  the  latter  will  demand  and  get  the  privi- 
lege of  hiring  equally  ruthless  brains  for  its  own  side." 

Tlie  right  of  unions  to  choose  their  ovm  representatives 
in  collective  bargaining  should  be  freely  conceded, declares 
ex-President  Taft..  Collective  bargaining,  according  to  the 
Newark  "News,"  "means  in  ordinary  practice  the  recognition 
of  the  international  unions."  And  in  the  Springfield  "Re- 
publican" we  read: 

"The  advantage  to  the  employe  is  obvious,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  one-sided.   Some  recent  examples  of  contract-breaking 
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to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  stability  in  industry   is 
strengthened  by  agreements  to  which  the  employes,  in  trade 
organizations  of  their  own  choosing  are  a  party;  when  such 
organizations  recognize  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  That 
in  spite  of  such  recognition  members  of  such  organizations, 
sometLTies  whole  branches,  violate  their  contracts  does  not 
affect  the  principle  involved.   Nothing  would  be  gained  for 
the  employer  in  the  long  run  if  such  organizations  should 
be  in  effect  outlawed.   Man,  including  the  wage-earner, is  a 
gregarious  animal.   If  his  relatively  orderly  and  disci- 
plined association  is  broken  up  he  will  proceed  though   a 
disorderly  one.   When  the  courts  break  down  —  as  sometimes, 
to  be  sxire,  when  they  don't  ~  lynch  law  prevails.    Organ- 
ized capital  is  not  well  advised  in  fighting  the  conserva- 
tive and  constructive  trade  union,  and  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  its  revolutionary  rival," 


The  justice  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining, 
agree  such  papers  as  the  Chicago  "Tribune",  Chicago  "Evening 
Post",  Minneapolis  "journal"  and  Boston  "Herald",  has  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  great  court  of  public  opinion. 
But  as  the  Milwaukee  "Journal"  remarks: 


"We  are  confronted  to-day  with  a  paradoxical  situation. 
Laboring  men  ask  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  at  the  same  time  strikes  are  in 
progress  which  have  been  called  in  direct  violation  of 
existing  contracts. 

"Collective  bargaining  is  sound  in  principle,  but  it 
can  afford  no  safe  way  out  of  our  industrial  difficulties 
if  a  bargain  once  made  is  not  regarded  as  inviolate.   You 
don't  think  much  of  a  man  who  makes  a  contract  and   then 
when  it  doesn't  work  to  his  advantage  tries  to  get  out  of 
it.   It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  fair  play  and    good 
sportsmanship  that  a  bargain's  a  bargain  and  must  be   car- 
ried out  to  the  letter  whatever  it  may  cost.   If  wo  cannot 
get  together  on  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  then  there 
isn't  much  hope  for  us." 
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TO  RATIFY  WITH  RESER\ATIONS 


AS  THE  COUNTRY  AWAITS"  DIMTIENTLY  the  last  scene  in 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
League  Covenant,  friendly  editors  and  press  corres- 
pondents, -who  have  the  seer's  gift  of  second  sight,  tell  us 
confidently  that  the  final  climax  is  to  be  ratification  by 
the  Senate  with  certain  resei-vations.  And  some  of  them  add, 
"Didn't  we  tell  you  so  very  soon  after  the  action  com- 
nenced?"  True,  we  still  have  to  learn  just  what  reservations 
7ri.ll  be  adopted,  and  how  soon  the  Senate  will  take  final  ac- 
tion,but  on  the  main  fact  of  ratification  with  reservations 
there  is  little  dispute.  That  a  majority  of  the  Senate  favor 
such  ratification  "is  claimed  by  l.Ir.  Lodge,  and  admitted  by 

Mr.  Hitchcock,"  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  (ind.)  notes. 
Ratification  with  reservations  is  Only  a  "partial  ratifi- 
cation" but,  observes  the  Philadelphia  "Press"  (Rep. )  "it 
answers  the  purpose  and  is  clearly  the  best  disposition  vie 
can  make  of  the  docunent  frajned  by  the  Peace  Conference." 
That  such  would  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was 
made  absolutely  certain,  says  the  Richmond  "Times-Dispatch" 
(Dem. )  speaking  for  many  of  its  contemporaries,  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  ar.endments  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.   The  most  sensational  and  most  warmly 
defended  of  all,  the  Shantung  amendr.ient ,  was  turned  dovni  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  35,  it  will  be  renem-bered.  Now,  vre  are  told, 
the  way  is  open  for  the  adoption  of  reservations,  which, 
says  the  Richmond  paper,  "will  accomplish  the  full  purpose 
of  extricating  the  United  States  from  a  position  adversely 
affecting  both  its  interests  and  its  honor,  witliout  risk  of 
offending  other  parties  to  the  treaty,"  and  which  "the  Pres- 
ident has  indicated  will  meet  with  his  approval."  Reserva- 
tions properly  drawn,  says  this  Democratic  paper,   "will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  without  partisan  alinenent. "   Inter- 
pretations or  reservations  may  be  necessary  to  ratification^ 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  "Times"  (Dem. )  they  "ivill 
not  change  a  word  of  the  Treaty."  For  this  conclusion  to 
the  trouble,  "The  Times"  gives  high  praise  to  "the  middle- 
ground  Republicans  "  And  the  Syracuse"Post-Standard"  (Rep. ) 
likewise  tells  us  that  "the  power  to  defeat  amendments  to 
the  Treaty  and  to  write  the  reservations  which  will  surely 
be  attached  to  it  lies  with  that  group  of  fifteen  Republi- 
cans" wlio  defeated  amendments  to  the  text  of  the  Treaty. 
"The  Post-Standard"  continues: 

"The  Republicans  under  the  lead  of  Senator  MoCunber  who 
have  swept  out  of  the  way  thirty  proposed  aiiendments  to  the 
Treaty  and  jrho  feel  s\ire  they  can  sweep  away  the  others  are 
as  united  against  the  Democratic  program  of  unqualified  rati- 
ficp.tion  as  they  are  against  the  Lodge  program  of  defeat  of 
the  Treaty  by  indirection.    They  are  for  reservations  which 
shall  permit  America  to  withdraw  from  the  League  at  will, 
which  shall  place  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  which  shall  explain  Congressional  power  to  declare  or 
refuse  to  declare  war  independently  of  the  advice  of  the  Su- 
premo Council.   The  unity  of  their  purpose  and  'their  action 
mak^iS  them  the  power  to  command  the  will  of  the  Senate.  VJith 
the  Dem,ocrats  they  have  defeated  all  proposed  amendments  .l/fith 
the  Lpdge  Republicans  they  can  write  reservations,  in  which 
in  fact  they  will  have  more  Democratic  support  than  any  amend- 
ment has  received.   It  is  these  fifteen  who  Kill  determine 
the  form  of  ratification." 

The  Washington  "Post  "  (ind.)  finds  popular  approval  for 
the  Senate's  decision  to  ratify  with  reservations: 

"The  trend  of  popular  opinion  may  be  gaged  by  looking 
back  to  last  March  and  comparing  public  opinion  then  with 
public  opinion  now.  At  that  time  the  proposed  interna- 
tional League  was^deeaied  to  be  an  extremely  simple  and 
effective  compact  whose  normal  workings  would  prevent  wars'.^ 
There  was  quick  impatience  against  individuals  who  advised 


caution  or  hinted  skepticism.   The  world  was  sick  of  war; 
the  victor  nations  were  agreed  that  war  should  be  abol- 
ished; the  framework  of  an  international  society  was  agreed 
upon;  and  that  was  all  the  average  man  cared  to  know.   But 
now,  after  an  inquiry  that  has  by  no  means  searched  into 
all  the  secrets  of  the  Paris  Conference,  public  opinion  is 
practically  a  \init  in  demanding  reservations  which  shall 
safeguard  the  vital  interests,  honor  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  against  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
any  possible  misconstruction  of  the  Covenant  and  any  possi- 
ble combination  of  facts  that  may  leap  to  light  in  the 
future." 

Now  that  press  writers  are  so  well  agreed  that  we  are  to 
have  reservations  instead  of  amendments.  Senator  La  Follette 
emerges  from  what  one  editor  calls  "the  silence  that  was  so 
soothing"  to  remark  that  "a  reservation  will  either  ajnount 
to  an  amendment  or  it  will  amount  to  nothing."  But  the 
Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  argues  that  a  reservation  can 
amount  to  a  good  deal  without  actually  amending  the  Treaty, 
for  "it  is  quite  possible  for  a  reservation  to  present  no 
more  than  the  interpretation  of  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  un- 
der which  the  American  Senate  agrees  to  ratify  the  document, 
and  so  preclude  the  American  nation  'from  being  held  at  any 
future  time  to  have  ratified  in  a  different  sense." 

Senator  Hitchcock,  who  is  leading  the  fight  for  ratifica- 
tion, holds  that  there  are  42  Senators  who  would'  like  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  without  reservations  and  "probably  30  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  ratify  it  with  reservations,"  and 
some  "combination  between  these  two  forces  is  the  only  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  this  controversy."  Senator  Lodge,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  is  fighting  to  shape  the  Treaty  in  accord- 
ance with  Republican  ideas,  expects  "a  decisive  majority  of 
the  Senate"  to  "vote  for  reservations  attached  to  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification"  which  will  "Americanize  the  Treaty" 
and  be  "at  once  unequivocal  and  effective." 

All  the  reservations  offered  by  Senator  Lodge  are  not 
thought  likely  to  be  adopted  without  change.   Even  the  Rep- 
ublican New  York  "Tribune",  which  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  reservation  program,  admits  that  "some  of  them  are  un- 
desirable, some  superfluous,  some  indicate  over-caution, and 
others  relate  to  matters  coverable  by  legislation. "  Thoy  in- 
clude the  four  original  reservations,  the  first  of  which 
leaves  to  Congress  the  power  to  accept  a  mandatary  and  also 
to  determine  whether  Congress  shall  resort  to  military  mea- 
sures at  the  behest  of  the  League,  under  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant.   This  is  the  reservation  which  President  Wilson 
declared,  in  his  Salt  Lake  City  speech,  would  "cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  Covenant."  The  other  three  affirm  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  interpreted  and  enforced  solely  by 
the  United  States;  th^t  the  United  States  shall  determine 
what  are  domestic  questions  and  shall  settle  them  herself; 
and  that  the  United  States  has  absolute  right  of '  withdrawal 
from  the  League  and  is  to  be  judge  of  whether  her  obliga- 
tions are  fulfilled  at  time  of  withdrawal.   Some  of  the  new 
reservations,  a  New  York  "Times"  correspondent  notes,  take 
the  "line  of  the  Fall  amendments  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  taking  part  in  various  commissions  created  un- 
der the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  Johnson  and  Moses 
amendments  to  equalize  the  votes  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  League  Assembly".   Reservations  are 
also  being  urged  affirming  our  refusal  to  be  bound  Jby  the 
labor  provisions  of  tne  Peace  Treaty   or  by  the  Shantung 
settlement. 

Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  among  the  newspapers 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  glee  over  the  defeat  of  the 
Shantung  Amendment  and  other  proposed  textual  changes  in  the 
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Treaty.   They  hold  with  the  Manchester  (N.H.  )''Mirror"  (Rep.; 
that  "the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  now  as 
good  as  adopted,"  that  "the  die  has  been  cast  and  the  better 
elements  in  our  civilization  have  overthrown  the  foes  of 
progress."  The  Helena  "independent"  (Dem. )  rejoices  at  this 
bright  outlook  "for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  without  mut- 
ilation" but  with  "interpretative  reservations. " "The  bottom, 
if  it  ever  had  a  bottom,  has  been  knocked  out  of  the  League 
opposition,"  declares  the  San  Francisco  "Bulletin"   (ind.); 
"one  by  one  the  objections  have  been  demolished  end  nothing 
remains  but  futile  personalities."   The  Richmond  "Mews- 
Leader"  (Dem. )  even  sees  a  chance  "that  unqualified  rsrtif i- 
cation  may  be  had  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote  or  two 
at  most",  though  the  probabilities  are  "ratification  with 
reservations."  By  the  time  the  vote  was  taken,  observes  the 
Newark  "News"  the  "amendment  comedy"  had  "become  a  bore." 
"The  country  will  not  have  the  treaty  rejected  by  amend- 
ment", says  the  New  York  "Times"  (Dem.)  and  "the  Senate 
has  demonstrated* its  resolve  that  it  shall  not  be  amendsd." 
The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  (ind. )  sees  "the  great  Frieden- 
sturm  against  the  treaty"  at  an  end;   "Ludendorff  Lodge, 
Hindenburg  Johnson  are  now  sketching  out  the  first  chapter 
of  their  Memoirs  and  a  call  may  be  sent  out  for  a  Max  of 
Baden  to  discuss  armistices."  As  the  "Evening  Post"   sees 
it,  "the  amendments  were  doomed  from  the  beginning;   they 
were  doomed  by  the  fundamental  logic  of  the  situation  and 
the  fundamental  common  sense  of  the  Senate . "  The  New  York 
"Globe"  (Rep.)  said  the  day  after  the  defeat  of  the  Shan- 
tung eunendment:   "Those  who  believe  in  sanity  and  progress 
today  have  more  cause  for  optimism  than  they  have  had  for 
many  months  and  those  who  folt  the  Senate  had  almost  ceased 
to  function  as  a  true  deliberative  body  are  conclusively 
shown  to  have  been  wrong."  The  "Globe"  rejoices  that  the 
Senate  has  so  clearly  shown  that  it  has  "no  intention  of 
wrecking  the  League  or  scuttling  the  Peace  Treaty  by  im»- 
possibilist  tactics  which  will  require  a  recommitment  of 
the  whole  document." 

But  what  pleases  the  "Globe"  saddens  the  day  for  an  anti- 


league  paper  like  the  Kansas  City  "Star."  (ind. Rep.)   The 
defeat  of  the  Shantung  amendment  means  "tr.at  we  join  in 
permitting  the  spoliation  of  China";  "that  the  Senate   is 
lining  up  against  sending  the  whole  treaty  back  to  Paris  for 
revision  where  it  belongs;"  that  "the  straightforward  course 
of  insisting  on  fundamental  amendments  has  been  rejected" 
and  that  "thus  Shantung  becomes  the  symbol  of  a  triumph  of 
visionary  emotionalism  over  common  sense  Americanism." 

While  our  Senate  is  deciding  how  it  is  going  to  ratify. 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  France  have  ratified  and  as  soon  as 
their  ratifications  are  formally  exchanged  the  Treaty  will 
go  into  effect  between  the  ratifying  Allies  and  Germany.  And 
once  the  ratifications  are  exchanged  the  League  of  Nations 
comes  into  being.   So  that,  as  one  editor  recalls  the  lan- 
guage of  Conan  Doyle's  hero,  "peace  r^&y   break  out  any  day 
all  over  Europe."   Can  we,  asks  the  Philadelphia  "Public 
Ledger"  afford  to  have  western  Europe  at  peace  while  we  a.'s 
"still  at  war"?  And  it  proceeds; 

"Set  aside  for  the  moment,  if  you  like,  the  unpleasant 
possibility  that  we  may  be  driven  by  competition  to  trade 
with  Germany  quite  as  eagerly  as  ever — set  aside  all  we 
will  lose  by  seeing  the  French  exchanging  their  francs  for 
German  merchandise,  and  German  trade  expanding  in  allied 
territory  and  allied  trade  in  German  territory,  while  we 
watch  deprecatingly  but  forbidden  to  join  in — and  consider 
only  the  single  domestic  result  of  a  continued  doubt  as  to 
the  quick  coming  of  peace— the  result  that  few  of  our 
creative  activities  can  get  under  full  steam  until  they 
know  exactly  where  they  stand  in  relation  to  all  war  'Con- 
ditions. " 

But  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  (l^ep. )  sees  no  great  need  for 
haste,  especially  so  for  as  the  international  situation  and 
the  League  are  concerned.   It  reasons  that  the  League  of 
Nations  already  exists,  that  "the  nations  wnich  know  {heir 
interests  are  advanced  and  protected  in  the  covenant  have 
accepted  it,"  Now  "the  League  needs  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  does  not  need  the  League."  The  "Tribune" 
believes  that  we  can  write  our  own  terms  of  admission  and 
vd.ll  be  accepted,  w]iile  even  thus  we  will  "be  giving  every- 
thing and  getting  nothing." 
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A.  E  L.  POLICE  UNIONS  IN 
DISFAVOR 

T'HE  POLlCEffflN'S  RIGHT  TO  ORGANIZE  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  representation,  mutual  support,  and  an 
effort  to  improve  their  working  conditions  and  ob- 
tain a  salary  commensurate  with  their  arduous  labors  and  the 
risks  they  take,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  community,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer".   But  in  common 
with  many  other  newspapers  it  takes  exception  to  the  propri- 
ety of  their  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. The  fact  that  police  organizations  in  some  thirty- 
seven  iVmerican  municipalities  are   said  to  have  charters 
from  the  Federation  gives  special  interest  to  the  action  of 
House  of  Representatives  in  adopting  by  a  vote  of  222  to  3  a 
bill  providing  that: 

"llo  member  of  the  T.'Ietropolitan  Police  of  the  District  of 
€olunbia  shall  be  or  becone  a  Biember  of  an;-  organisation  or 
of  an  organisation  affiliated  with  another  organization 
which  holds,  claims  or  exercises  the' right  to  demand  of  any 
of  its  raembership  obedience  to  an  order  to  strike  or  cease 
vrork  for  any  cause. " 

A  no-strike  provision  in  the  charter  would  not  get  around 
the  objection,  asserts  this  paper,  and  adds: 

"other  police  charters,  at  least  some  of  them,  contain 
this  provision.  The  presence  of  such  a  condition  in  the 
charter  does  not,  however,  remove  the  danger  inherent  in  the 
fact  of  police  membership  in  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tion. Tlie  point  was  discussed  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  who  said: 

"'The  fact  that  a  policemen's  union  is  bound  by  a  no- 
strike  provision  is  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  its  mem- 
bers not  to  resort  to  a  strike  as  a  weapon  of  compelling  its 
demands.   But  if  it  be  affiliated  with  other  organizations 
which  do  contemplate-  the  use  of  the  strike  in  an  emergency 
every  member  of  the  police  force  who  is  a  member  of  the 
linion  would  be  liable  to  the  charge^  however  falsely  made, 
of  favoritism  in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the  event  of  in- 
dustrial trouble  involving  the  organization  with  which  it  is 
affiliated.'" 

"A  policeman,"  it  concludes,  "like  a  fireman,  is  a  public 
servant.   His  allegiance  is  to  society." 

Representative  Gould,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
drafted  the  bill,  hoped  that  the  section  authorizing  imme- 
diate discharge  of  any  member  of  the  District  force  who 
violated  the  stipulation  against  affiliation  would  have  a 
two-fold  aim: 

"An  immediate  local  application  to  the  District  police 
force  and  a  note  of  warning  and  advice  from  Congress  to 
State  and  municipal  officers  throughout  the  country  who  are 
faced  with  a  similar  menace  and  may  not,  perhaps,  appreci- 
ate it  at  this  time.   In  two  of  these  instances   the  move- 
ment has  failed — in  Boston,  after  bloodshed  and  riot,   and 
in  V/ashington.   Congress  is  still  great  enough,  even  in  the 
view  of  the  radical  agitators,  to  resist  such  an  attack 
upon  American  institutions." 

Other  cities  than  Boston  and  Washington  vehemently  deny 
that  their  policemen  have  affiliated  themselves  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  one  of  them  -  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  -  has  by  statute  made  unionization  of  city  employees 
illegal  and  a  cause  for  dismissal.  According  to  the  Hunt- 
ington "Herald-Dispatch",  the  members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, without  a  dissenting  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing they  would  abandon  plans  to  form  a  union  affiliated 
with  the  Federation.  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Evansville,  Ind. , 
are  the  other  two  cities,  which,  with  Boston  and  Washington, 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  "thirty-seven"  in  which  unions 
were  reported  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Federation.  The 
Portland  "Evening  Star"  says  of  that  city's  policemena 

"The  Ipoal  force,  oAce  the  danger  and  the  impropriety  of 


an  affiliation  of  the  type  \inder  consideration  became  clear 
to  them,  abandoned  it," 

In  Evansville,  where  the  mayor  is  said  by  the  Evansville 
"Courier-Journal"  to  have  handled  the  situation  admirably, 
the  following  words  were  addressed  to  the  policemen  and 
firemen: 

"You  men  should  affiliate  with  only  one  organization  

that  of  the  people  of  your  city  as  a  whole.  I  am  speakiri=- 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  now.  You  take  the  sane  oath 
as  firemen  that  I  take  as  mayor  —  to  do  your  duty  first  to 
the  people,  whom  you  serve,   and  who  pay  your  salaries. 

"The  time  has  come  for  you  to  make  your  decision.  As 
members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  you  do  not  represent  the  people. 
You  represent  only  a  class  of  the  people," 

The  "Courier"  then  goes  on  to  explain  that: 

•"There  is  no  class  question;  no  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  in  industry;  no  question  of ■ pre judice, political, 
commercial,  or  personal.  There  is,  instead,  an  almost  unan- 
imous belief  that  the  public  welfare  demands  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  police  and  firemen's  unions, 

"The  meeting  of  one  hundred  citizens  that  adopted  reso- 
lutions, demanded: 

First:   Increased  pay  for  police  and  firemen* 
Second:   The  introduction  of  the  merit  system. 
Third:     The  abolition  of  unionism  in  city  departments, 
"This  meeting  was  not  'packed"  as  has  been  suggested. 
Instead  of  25  men  being  present,  as  the  police  charge,  there 
were  102  by  actual  count.   These  102  did  not  represent  cap- 
italism in  any  sense.   They  represented  the  real  opinion  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Evansville,  Instead  of  being 
merely  large  employers  of  labor,  there  were  many  citizens 
who  employed  no  workman,  plain,  everyday  business  men,  home 
owTiers,  civic  leaders — Just,  honest,  thinking  Americans," 

Public  opinion,  thinks  the  Newark  "Evening  News",  is  op- 
posed to  giving  to  members  of  public  departments  the  right 
to  strike  or  to  imperil  public  order  and  safety, and  it  cites 
tM   Boston  strike  as  an  example:      * 

"The  sentiment  that  supported  Congressional  action  on 
this  question  is  the  same  as  that  which  animated  Police  com- 
missioner Curtis  of  Boston  in  his  denial  to  the  men  of  his 
department  of  the  right  which  they  claimed  and  have  at- 
tempted to  assert,  to  form  a  union  in  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  It  is  the  spme  as  that  which 
sustained  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  in  backing  up 
his  high  concept  of  public  duty  with  firm  concurrence  in  Mr. 
Curtis 's  action.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  has  proved  to  be 
overwhelmingly  prevalent  among  the  people  generally." 

Criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  toward  the  dissatisfied  policemen  and  firemen  is  thus 
set  forth  in  the  "Deseret  Evening  News",  of  Salt  Lake  City: 

"No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  than  in  endeavoring  to  draw  policemen's  and 
firemen's  unions  into  affiliation  with  that  organization. 
Public  sentiment  on  this  question  is  thoroughly  arousodj' 
and  is  practically  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  it, 

"The  usually  sagacious  leadership  of  the  Federation  is 
not  upholding  its  reputation  when  it  persists  in  encourag- 
ing a  proceeding  that  is  obviously  in  conflict  with   the 
public  welfare  and  with  the  principles  upon  which  the  so* 
cial  order  rests.   I!o  argument  should  be  necessary  to  con* 
vince  everybody  of  honest  mind  and  common  intelligence  that 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  public  service  and  are 
iDaid  out  of  the  public  funds  derived  from  the  people's  tax- 
es  like  policemen,  postal  employees,  firemen,  school- 
teachers, etc. have  no  right  whatever  to  make  their  cal- 
ling and  their  loyalty  subordinate  to  the  authority  and  dis- 
cipline of  a  labor  union.   They  must  not  think  to  serve  two 
masters.  "  ;  •  ;■  '• 

That  a  policeman  and  a  fireman,  like  a  soldier^ /s^fand  on 

a  different  footing  from  every  worker,  is  emphasized  by  the 

"Spokesman-Review":  • 

"Policemen  are  the  defense  forces  of-  a  city,  just  as  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  are  the  • defense  force  of  the 
county,  the  national  guard  of  the  state,  and  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  nation.  They  are  servants'  of  all  the  people, 
and  must  not  and  will  not  be. allovred  to  join  a  class  organ- 
ization that  attempts  to  set  up  its  authority  above  that  of 
the  people's  government.' 


wiim 
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LOOEMG  FOR  A  NEW  RO'OST.  THE  SOT  THAT  SET  IN  THE  WEST  IS  RISING  IN  THE  EAST. 

-  Sykes  in  the  Bailadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  -  Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribujae. 

FORLORN  HOPES  IN  RUSSIA 


CITIES  TO  SA!/E  THEIR.  OVN 
DAYLIGHT 

•^"▼-   rHEM  VJE  ALL  SET  BACK  OUR  CLOCKS  last  Sunday  night, 
\\  /  we  were  performing  the  last  rites  for  the  defunct 
▼  T   Federal  Daylight  Saving  plan.  And  now, remarks  the 
Bartow  (Fla.)  "Courier-Informant,"  a  weekly  paper  represent- 
ing a  rural  constituency  presumably  opposed  to  daylight  sav- 
ing, we  are  "through  with  tinkering  the  'time  - —  for  good, 
let  us  hope."  But  local  tinkers  here  and  there  are  starting 
the  tinkering  all  over  again,  and  when  the  New  York  City 
aldermen  recently  voted  to  adopt  daylight  saving  for  the 
city,  one  of  them  predicted  that  New  York  would  "blaze  the 
way  for  the  rest  of  the  country."  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president 
of  the  National  Daylight  Saving  Association,  declares  that 
"other  cities  will  quickly  and  affirmatively  follow   Hew 
York's  example."   He  thinks  that  the  adoption  of  the  day- 
light saving  plan  is  assured  in  the  Eastern  time   zone, 
"but  we  hope  to  take  in  every  section  of  the  country  this 
year  except  the  extreme  South,  thereby  showing  Congress  just 
where  the  people  stand."   Mr.  Marks  is  convinced  that  the 
spread  of  the  local  daylight  saving  movement  will  force 
Congress  to  restore  the  national  law.  Advocates  of  daylight 
saving  note  that  Worcester>  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,   Newark, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  other  cities  have  adopted  or  are 
about  to  adopt  daylight  saving.   The  Weehawken  "Hudson  Dis- 
patch" and  the  Jersey  City  "journal"  call  on  all  the  cities 
in  the  metropolitan  district  to  follow  New  York.   The  Prov- 
idence "Journal"  notes  that  "between  now  and  March  there 
will  be  a  determined  campaign  in  behalf  of  'summer  time'  in 
this  part  of  the  United  States."  "Current  Affairs" (Boston,) 
published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  campaign  and  reports  sentiment  for  it  "partic- 
ularly strong  throughout  New  England."  The  Buffalo  "Evening 
News"  thinks  that  "if  New  England  and  New  York  would  get  to- 
gether and  put  through  a  plan  for  setting  the  clocks  ahead 
an  hour  next  spring,  the  people  there  would  be  content  to 
let  the  rest  of  the  country  do  as  it  pleases."   Harrisburg, 
saya  "The  Telegraph"  is  "prepared  to  have  some  form  of  'day- 


light saving  '  for  itself  next  sximmer."  "The  Times-Star" 
;see3  "no  good  reason  why  daylight  saving  s.hould  not  be  con- 
tinued" in  Cincinnati,   and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
people  of  the  Ohio  city  would  welcome  another  hour  of  day- 
light to  see  Pat  Moran*S  championship  team  play  ball  next 
summer.   If  the  country  can't  have  daylight  saving  nation- 
ally "because  the  farmer  won't  put  up  with  it"  it  seems  to 
the  Duluth  "Herald"  that  "the  plan  of  each  community  gaining 
its  benefits  by  local  action  is  at  least  worth  considera- 
tion." Certainly,  it  says,  "the  benefits  of  daylight  saving 
in  smaller  lighting  costs  and  one  hour  more  of  daylight  for' 
anything  people  want  to  do  in  the  evening,  are  too  great  to 
be  sacrificed  without  a  struggle."   "The  Herald"   admits 
that  difficulties  might  arise  through  the  difference  between 
local  and  train  time-"unless  people  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  difference.  Some  of  them  might  have  awkward  moments 
when  they  came  to  take  a  train"  -  but  it  thinks  that,  after 
all,  "only  a  small  proportion  take  trains-  during  any  year 
and  probably  they  could  accustom  themselves  to  it.   The 
city  of  Cleveland  this  year  is  getting  along  somehow  on  the 
time  different  from  railroad  time  and  no  great  outcries  are 

.audible  from  that  direction."  The  Buffalo  "Express"believes 

•that  commuters'  trains  running  into  cities  with  their  own 
"summer  time"  could  easily  be  operated  on  new  schedules, 

.while  "the  through  trains,  being  city-to-city  affairs,  might 
likewise  run  on  a  daylight  saving  schedule,  if  ordinances 

,are  adopted  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cities  in  the  East." 

But  there  are  many  advocates  of  national  daylight  saving, 
like  the  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  who  fear  that  "as  a 
local  policy  it  would  hardly  work  out  well."  The  New  York 
"World"  observes  that  the  thousands  of  commuters  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City  "must  travel  upon  railroad  time,  and 
the  railroads  must  follow  Federal  hours  in  their  train  sched- 
ules:" and  "the  United  States  Courts,  the  Sub-'Treasury,  the 
Custom  House,  the  post  offices,  the  hundred  other  agencies 
of  the  general  Government  must  set  thoir  clocks  by  Washing- 
ton." Moreover, 

"The  national  banks  will  probably  use  Federal  time.   The 
Stock  Exchange  must  do  so  or  lose  one  hour  of  the  afternoon 


in  dealings  with  other  cities  and  with  Europe;  and  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  may  find  it  more  profitable  or 
convenient  to  follow  suit.   In  many  ways,  not  all  of  which 
can  be  foreseen,  the  double  standard  of  time  will  prove  in- 
convenient." 

In  California  the  Sacramento  "Bee"  arises  to  remind  New 
York  that  "past  experiences  with  'local'  time  as  distin- 
guished from  'standard,'  'meridian'  or  '^zone '  time"  and  also 
our  need  of  very  close  railroad  connections  arg;ue  strongly 
against  "the  notion  of  exceptional  state  or  local  time."  And 
the  South  Bend  "Tribune"  offers  this  warning  from  its  own 
experience  with  independent  daylight  saving: 

"Here  in  South  Bend  the  inconvenience  and  disgust  were  so 
^eat  that  the  city  council  was  forced  to  repeal  the  ordi- 
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WHO  SAID  "THEY  NEVER  COME  BACK"? 

—  Gibbs  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 

nance  after  it  had  been  in  force  but  a  short  time.  It  did 
not  taie  long  to  convince  tlie  people  of  South  Bend  that  two 
times  are  most  undesirable." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  local  daylight  saving  to 
balance  the  confusion,  the  Des  Moines  "Capital"  insists — 

"  If  individual  establishments  wish  to.  have  what  they 
call ' daylight  conditions,'  let  them  go  to  work  at  six 
o'clock  or  7.  And  let  them  not  think  they  can  change  eve- 
rything by  calling  6  o'clock  7  o'clock.  There  is  not.  a 
factory  in  the  East  Which  could  not  fix  an  earlier  hour  to 
go  to  work  than  at  present." 

Similarly,  the  Portland  "Oregonian"  argues  that  business 
men's  organizations  can  achieve  all  the  benefits  of  daylight 
saving  by  making  agreements  to  change  the  time  of  opening 
and  closing  stores  and  factories.   Such  a  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed in  Minneapolis  where,  says  the  St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press", 
an  alderman  will  propose  that  hours  of  work  for  city  employ- 
ees "be  changed  to- the  limits  of  7  A.  M.  to  4  P.  U.;     then 
business  houses  and  factories  are  expected  to  follow  suit." 

Tho  the  New 'York  "Globe"  admits  that  individuals  might 
easily  save  daylight,  without  changing  the  clock, -it  reminds 
us  that  "the  hours  of  the  day  are  inextricably  entangled"  in 
the  web  of  city  activities,  almost  every  institution  and 
^usement  being  "anchored  by  custom  to  some  definite  hour." 


SUGAR.  SUGAR,  VHO'S   GOT 
THE  SUGAR  ? 

"^•^r   T"'.HOSE  IS  THE  MYSTERIOUS  HAND  that  is  filching  the 
\\  /  contents  of  the  family  sugar  bowl?  National  pros- 
'  '   perity  is  the  culprit,  some  observers  assure  us, 
while  some  suspect  prohibition,  and  others  point  accusing 
fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  profiteer.   Authorities 
.agree,  apparently,  on  this  point  of  factr  that  although  l8 
.per  cent.  ,  or  half  a  million  tons,  more  sugar  was  sold  in 
.the  United  States  from  January  to  September  this  year  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  American 
breakfast-table  is  today  experiencing  a  sugar  shortage.  Of 
this  mysterious  state  of  affairs,  notes  the  Philadelphia 
"Press",  there  are  "many  theories,  but  no  authoritative  ex- 
planation." This  shortage,  while  much  more  acute  in  some 
sections  than  in  others,  is  nation-wide.   In  many  localities 
rationing  has  again  been  resorted  to,  as  during  the  war,  and 
there  are  predictions  of  worse  conditions  and  higher  prices 
to  come.   "The  sugar  world  is  upside  down,"  declares  the 
San  Francisco  "Western  Confectioner"  (to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  caption  of  this  article);  and  it  goes  on  to 
say.   "That  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  the  present 
consumption  of  sugar  is  apparent,  but  as  to  the  positive 
reason  why  this  should  be  so  no  one  seems  able  to  advance 
anything  but  theories." 

The  "prosperity"  theory  is  that  the  American  public, being 
able  to  afford  all  the  sugar  it  wanted,  has  in  recent  montiis 
so  over-indulged  its  sweet  tooth  that  the  country's  sugar 
reserves  have  been  reduced  below  the  normal  level.  Says  the 
Philadelphia  "Evening  Ledger": 

"The  consumption  of  sugar  is  a  measure  of  prosperity. 
Little  of  it  is  used  in  the  industrially  backward  coun- 
tries, for  the  people  have  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  it. 
Consequently,  the  necessity  of  restoring  sugar  rations  in- 
dicates that  the  people  of  this  country  are  so  prosperous 
that  they  have  money  enough  to  buy  more  sugar  than  is 
available  for  them." 

Prohibition  is  at  least  a  contributory  cause  of  the 
sugar  shortage,  many  experts  affirm,  because   it   has 
increased  the  demand  for  candy  and  soft  drinks,  in   the 
manufacture  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is  used. 
"Prohibition  undoubtedly  has  had  much  to  do  with   the 
matter,"  declares  Mr.  Henry  E.  Costello,  chairman  of  the 
raw  sugar  division  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  who  explains  that  "sweets  take  the  place  of  alcohol 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  are  eating  about  twice  as  much 
candy  as  before. "  Remarking  that  "when  Government  under- 
takes to  supervise  the  appetites  of  mankind  it  enters  upon 
a  long  and  rocky  road,"  the  New  York  "World"   adds  re- 
proachfally:   "To  date  its  principal  achievement  has  been 
to  afflict  persons  not  given  to  alcohol,  nut  sundaes  or 
bonbons  with  a  sugar  famine^" 

Profiteers,  many  editors  sirspecti  are  adding  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  by  withholding  sugar  from  the 
market  in  order  to  reap  exorbitant  profits  as  the  price 
soars.  The  Pittsburgh  "Press"  records  public  alarm, -"lest 
the  shortage  of  sugar  forshadow  a  cornered  market   and 
extortionate  sugar  prices'  this  Winter,"  and  the  Salt  Lake 
"Citizen"  reports  indications  that  "some  of -the  sugar  interr 
ests  are  planning  to  increase  the  price  of   sugar  to  a 

profiteering  level."  The  Louisville  ^Times"  sounds  this 
warning  to  housewives- 

"In  the  case  of  sugar .those  who  seek  to  establish  a  sit- 
uation have  gone  about  their  labors  in  an  exceedingly  inge- 
nious fashion.   They  have  frightened  the'people;  the  next 
thing  will  be  hoarding,  then  the  evil  work  will  have  been 
done,.  The  people  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  the^  attenigt 


to  hoard  the  product  —  they,  will  be  working  exactly  into 
the  hands  of  the  evildoers," 

Rumors  are  circulating  in  the  press  that  the   sugar 
shortage  will  increase  and  the  price  climb  to  25  or  30 
cents  a  pound.   But  Mr.  R.  J.  Poole,  food  director  of 
Chicago,  declares  emphatically  that  "there  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  sugar  situation  to  justify  suoh  state- 
ments." 

An  interesting  explanation  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  McCann  in  the  New  York  "Globe."  This  increase, 
•he  says,  does  not  mean  that  the  American  citizen  has  been 
indulging  in  a  sugar  debauch.   In  fact— 

"All  the  sugar  used  by  the  condenseries  was  theoretically 
cousvimed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  consumed  by   tin 
cans,  not  by  men,  women  or  children,  and  the  tin  cans  with 
the  sugar  in  them  were  then  shipped  out  of  the  country. 

The  outlook,  Mr.  MoCann  goes  on  to  say, "is  not  altogether 
hopeless,"  because- — 

"The  West  has  an  ample  supply  of  beet  sugar,  and  the 
shortage  is  felt  only  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo,  Be- 
tweon  the  present  moment  sind  January  1,  1920,  nearly 
1,000,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  will  be  produced  in  the  West 
with  a  population  of  but  50,000,000  to  constme  it.  This 
will  give  everybody  in  the  West  during  the  next  two  and  a 
half  months  forty  poiinds  of  sugar  each. 

"In  the  East  there  is  approximately  on  hand  but  250,000 
tons  of  cane  sugar,  including  the  quantity  still  to  come 
in  before  January  1,  1920,  or  approximately  fifteen  pounds 
per  person.   If  the  West  keeps  all  its  beet  sugar  the  East 
will  thus  be  entitled  to  about  six  pounds  per  month  per 
person. 


FIRST  TO  FLY  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  AND  BACK. 

Lieut.  Belvin  W.  Maynard,  the  "Sky  Pilot"  (at  the 
reader's  right),  with  his  observer  and  his  mascot 
Trixie,  the  first  of  the  transcontinental  racers  to 
complete  the  round  trip  from  ocean  to  ocean 


"Perhaps  in  spite  of  the  rations  the  wholesale  grocers 
will  be  able  to  get  hold  of  some  of  tlie  excess  supply  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  West  and  bring  it  East,  in  which  case 
sugar  eaters  may  still  escape  the  discomfort  incidental  to 
famine," 


FLYING  5400  MILES  IN  FIFTY 
HOURS 

DEATH  CAME  TO  NINE  AVIATORS  in  the  first  eight  days 
of  the  transcontinental  reliability  race,  conducted 
by  the  Army  Air  Service  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Flying  Club,  of  New  York  City.   This  list,  ap- 
palling to  the  average  reader, leads  many  editorial  writers 
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"I  AL1A.YS  TAKE  A  DARE" 

-  Murphy  in  the  New  York  American. 

to  wonder  whether  such  a  sacrifice  of  splendid  manhood, now 
that  the  war  is  over,  is  worth  while.  Others  criticize  un- 
sparingly the  De  Haviland  "4"  type  of  machine  used  by  the 
majority  of  the  62  contestants,  although  it  was  in  this 

type  that  three  of  the  four  leaders  in  the  race,  including 
Lieut.  Maynard,  crossed  the  continent  and  returned.   The 
other  machine,  a  single-seated  SE-5A,  with  American  made 
Hispano-Suiza  motor,  was  used  by  Capt.  J.  0.   Donaldson. 
Maynard 's  actual  flying  time  appears  to  have  been  eclipsed 
by  at  least  three  others,  Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  Jr., 
Capt.  Donaldson  and  Capt.  L.  H.  Smith,  an-  accident  to  his 
crankshaft  near  Omaha  having  caused  him  to  lose   eighteen 
hours  in  making  repairs ,  which  was  added  to  his  actual  fly- 
ing time  by  the  Air  Service.   Capt.  Smith  was  first  to  cross 
the  continent  from  west  to  east,  and  return.   Lieut.  Peirsoa 
flew  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  record 
breaking  time  of  21  hours,  51  minutes,  24  seconds,  in  a  De 
Haviland  "4".   Unstinted  praise  is  showered  upon  the  Liberty 
motor,  which  was  used  in  most  of  the  machines  of  various 
types,  and  the  pilots  themselves  are  considered  to  be  oT  the 
same  heroic  mold  as  those  who  flew  over  the  lines  in  the  war. 
Says  the  Baltimore  "News": 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  valuable  young  lives  must  bo 
sacrificed  in  this  ondeavor;  but  there  may  be  consolation  in 
the  reflection  that  one  pilot  lost  now  may  mean  many  snvod 
in  •  the  future.  Death  in  such  an  event  as  the  present  air 
derby  is  as  much  a  matter  of  patriotism  as  death  in  the  line 
of  duty  on  any  firing  front.  And  for  those  who. escape  there 
vdll  always  be  the  reward  of  the  pioneers." 

That  the  aerial  derby  was  n?t  a  sporting  event, but  was  of 
serious  and  practical  import,  is  emphasized  by  the  Phila- 
delphia "Evening  Public  Ledger:" 


"The  race  -waen't  arrtsuiged  folr  anybody's  glory  or  anybody's 
profit.  It  ■»as  scientifically  conducted  for  a  scientific 
purpose.  The  Amr/  was  repeating  experiments  of  the  sort 
made  by  the  Navy  in  the  first  transocean  flight*   Men  and 
machines,  instruments  and  equipment  -were  put  to  a  racking 
trial  in  order  that  experts  might  know  a  little  more  about 
engines,  structural  design,  motor  endurance  and  the  depend- 
ability of  instruments  and  codes  devised  for  aerial  'naviga- 
tion. The  flight  has  carried  the  science  of  aviation  a 
little  further  forward  in  America.  That  is  what.it  was  for. 
The  great  air  race  was  not  a  sporting  event,  though  as 
a  demonstration  of  skill,  courage  and  endurance  it  was  the 
most  superb  spectacle  ever  planned  in  the  United  States." 

But  other  critics,  less  charitable  of  the  whole  undertak- 
ing, find  much  in  general  to  condemn.   Congressraan  F.   H. 
LaGuardia,  formerly  a  major  in  the  Army  Air  Service,  dis- 
trusts the  airworthiness  of  the  De  Haviland,  although  it  was 
in  this  type  of  plane  that  Brigadier  General  Foulois,who  has 
flown  almost  every  type  of  plane  since  the  original  Wright 
machines  were  acquired  by  the  Army,  led  a  squadron  over  the 
German  lines  as  soon  as  the  planes  could  be  shipped  to 
France.  The  former  major  says,  in  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post:" 

"The  recent  transcontinental  race  is  a  rest  pathetic  dis- 
play of  selfieh  interests  —  the  toll  of  death  in  this  race 
is  beyond  all  expectation  of  the  percentage  of  casualty  nec- 
essarily involved  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

"The  same  people  who  disregarded  war  in  order  to  develop 
'and  help  their  own  industries,  now  send  boys  across  the  con- 
tinent with  an  obsolete,  discarded  machine  in  a  vain  hope  to 
save  their  face.  I  venture  to  state  that  90  per  cent. of  the 
fatalities  would  not  have  happened  in  any  other  machine.  A 
forced  landing  in  bad  ground  is  always  dangerous,  but  not 
necessarily  fatal.  The  De  Haviland  four  as  constructed  with 
the  large  Liberty  motor  in  the  nose  and  t.h©  tank  in  the 
rear  of  the  pilot  means  almost  certain  death  in  a  forced 
landing.  ....  The  De  Haviland  4  is  not  a  good  plane  —  it 
was  discarded  by  the  English  at  the  time  that  we  started 
tuilding  it." 


That  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  at  large  will  re» 
suit  from  the  aerial  derby  is  freely  admitted,  however,  and 
that  utilitarian  as  well  as  scientific  ends  have  been  un- 
selfishly served  by  the  fliers  is  indicated  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  it  will  extend  the 
aerial  mail  service  to  the  Pacific  coast  next  year,  with 
stops  at  Omaha,  Salt  Lake  City,  Carson  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Says  the  New  York  "Times": 

The  practicability  of  extending  the  air  mail  service  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  Chicago  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
ocean-to-ocean  air  race,  and  an  announceuient  made  last  night 
through  the  American  Flying  Club  here  by  Otto  Praeger, Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  indicated  that  next  year  would 
see  the  service  in  operation." 

Of  the  daring  fliers  who  made  the  great  sacrifice  in  this 
race,  and  of  their  predecessors  in  peace  and  in  war*   the 
Franklin  (Pa. )  "News-Herald"  writes  with  deep  feeling: 

"  Days  will  come  when  our  children  will  build  monuments 
and  name  public  edifices  to  the  memory  of  tiie  brave  men  who 
had  given  their  lives  as  the  price  of  man's  conquest  of  the 
air,  wiien  the  spots  where  they  fell  will  be  marked  and  re-- 
merabered  and  pointed  out,  to  stir  the  mind  of  the  youth  of 
coming  years  with  courage  and  inspire  another  o-eneration  to 
win  its  battles  in  the  march  of  human  progress. " 

Lieutenant  Maynard,  who  made  his  first  bid  i'or  fame  when 
he  established  a  world's  record  for  looping  the  loop  in 
France  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed,  was  the  winner 
of  the  New  York-Toronto  race  last  summer.   The  New  York 
"Times"  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  of  what  incentive  the 
"flying  parson"  has  for  making  these  phenomenal  Iround  trips: 

"  At  the  end  there  was  a  picture  to  warm  the  heart,   the 
reunion  of  the  T.'Aynard  family  after  the  swift  descent  from 
the  air  at  Roosevelt  Field:  the  wife  and  the  two  small  girls, 
and  the  husband  and  father  who  had  come  down  from  the  sky," 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  12.75  shirt  is  worrying  more  men  than  the  2.75 
beer.  -  Boston  Herald, 


Boy, page  Mr.  Hoover, and  show  him  the  sugar  bowl. 
Street  Journal. 


Wall 


Having  the  Senate,  we  have  one  form  of  air  mastery.  • 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Once  there  was  a  town  that  had  no  street  railway  troub- 
les.  It  had  no  street  railway.  -  Detroit  Journal. 

"Capital  and  labor  are  one  I"  shouts  an  economist.  But 
he  fails  to  designate  which  one.  -  Savannah  News. 

Seems  a  pity  there  isn't  some  Chinese  poet  who  can  go 
and  capture  Shantung,  -  New  Orleans  Times -Picayune. 

Might  does  not  make  right,  but  there  are  few  rights 
established  without  might.  -  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

The  chief  difference  between  a  conservative  and  a  radi«» 
cal  is  that  the  conservative  has  got  his.  -  Foiintain  Inn 
(S.  C)  Tribune. 

Postal  efficiency,  says  Mr.  Burleson,  "borders  on  the 
miraculous,"  It  borders  on  the  incredible  at  least,  • 
Hew  York  World, 

Ifaybe  these  magazine  publishers  that  are  moving  from  New 
York  to  the  middle  West  are  looking  for  a  larger  English- 
reading  public.  -  Boston  Herald. 

A  lot  of  Rede,  who  spend  their  time  declaring  war  on  or« 
ganized  society,  always  seem  to  be  pained  and  surprised 
iriien  organized  society  takes  up  the  challenge.  -  New  York 
Evening.  S\m. 

"With  a  rum  pirnch  gripped  in  one  'liand  and  a  cigar et  in 
the  other,  and  a  song  on  his  lips"  .—  that's  the  way   a 
story  about  the  Prince  «f  Wales  in  Halifax  begins.  No  won- 
der he  intends  to  limit  his  stay  in  the  United  States   to 
ten  days.  -  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Stamps  are  sticking  better,  influenced  perhaps  by  Mr. 
Burleson's  example.  -  Boston  Herald. 

TIo  anti-Red  ordinance  will  command  popular  support  in 
Cincinnati  at  this  time.  -  New  York  Sun, 

Nowadays  even  an  inferior  grade  of  pottage  costs  almost 
your  entire  birthright.  -  Kansas  City  Start 

We  fought  for  freedom,  and  now  we  have  so  much  of  it 
that  we  don't  know  how  to  handle  it,  -  Asheville  Times.' 

There  can't  be  so  much  unrest  at  present  among  organized 
workers.   So  many  of  them  are  resting,  -  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

One  big  trouble  with  the  labor  movement  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  too  many  cabooses  and  not  enough  engines.  • 
Railroad  World. 

A  republic  is  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  ma- 
jority get  at  least  two  guesses  as  to  which  minority  will 
rule  them  next,  -  New  York  Evening  Sun* 

Senator  Williams  says  the  British  empire  has  "six  voices 
but  only  one  vote."  Sort  of  a  parallel  to  Hi  Johnson's 
status  in  the  Senate*  -  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Perhaps  the  relatives  of  the  massacred  Armenians  may 
find  some  comfort  in  the  report  that  an  American  dentist 
Sas  been  in  attendance  on  the.  Sultan  of  Turkey,  -  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph, 

Hiram  Johnson  says  that  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant 
would  place  the  world  in  a  strait-jacket.   Judging  by  what 
the  world  has  been  doing  these  past  five  years  we'll  say 
that  a  strait- jacket  is  highly  advisable.  »  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press. 
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DARK  DAYS  IN  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 


MORE  BITTEH  THAN  INDEMNITIES  are  some  other   high 
coats  of  defeat  now  facing  the  dismembered  empire 
of  Austria-Hungary  at  the  approach  of  a  winter 
more  ominous  than  any  known  in  the  years  of  the  war.  Hiuiger, 
cold,  and  ruined  health,  especially  among  children,  are  the 
three  ghastly  items  in  this  balance  sheet,   according  to 
reports  from  both  countries,  although  the  temper  of   the 
people  in  meeting  them,  it  is  noted,  differs  widely.  While 
despair  is  breathed  in  the  very  atmosphere  in  Budapest,  W9 
are  told,  in  Tienna,  on  the  other  hand,  privation   is 
suffered  with  a  certain  almost  smiling  submission.  The  con* 
trast  recalls  to  a  French  correspondent  at  Vienna  that  the 
whole  world  used  to  marvel  at  the  tranquility   with  which 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  bore  a  more  tragic  series 
of  frightful  misfortunes,  both  public  and  private, than  ever 
befel  a  sovereign  ruler.  The  explanation  of  his  endurance 
is  not  that  he  was  a  stoic,  but  that  ha  was  "an  Austrian," 
The  people  of  Vienna  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  disap- 
pearance in  a  few  days  of  the  empire   of  which  their  city 
was  the  center,  with  the  result  that  there  remained  only  a 
small  state  of  about  7,CX3O,000  inhabitants  where  was  former- 
ly a  monarchy  of  52,000,000.  There  remained  only  "a  small 
hydrocephalouB  state,  the  monstrous  capital  of  which   in- 
cluded a  third  of  the  entire  population.  Dynasty,  minis- 
tries, social  orders,  everything  fell  into  ruin,  and  -the 
existence  of  the  morrow  wis^s  a  stern  problem,   yet  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  like  its  ancient  sovereign,  the  Austrian 
nation  keeps  its  habitual  smile."   If  the  same   distress 
afflicted  Paris,  writes  this  French  correspondent,   there 
would  be  a  revolution;  and  as  an  indication  of  the  scarcity 
of  food  he  offers  the  testimony  of  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Mission  that  800,000  persons  in  Vienna   are 
victims  of  malnutrition,  and  100',000  are  suffering   from 
actual  hunger.  Yet  with  a  kind  of  fatalism, we  are  told, the 
people  until  this  time,  at  least,  have  remained  resigned, 
though  there  have  been  some  suicides  because  of  utter  poverr 
ty  or  rather  through  fear  of  poverty.  Official  light   on 
Vienna's  distress  appears  in  an  appeal  to  the   American 
'people  by  Burgomaster  Jacob  Reumann,  communicated  in  press 
dispatches  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  bogs  Americans  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  his  "much-tried  city"  before  it  is  too 
late.  He  says: 

"We  have  been  rendered  absolute  beggars--a  city  of  mendi- 
cants. There  is  nothing  but  despair  facing  us.  All  of  the 
stocks  of  Entente  origin  have  been  exhausted,  and  no   new 
contracts  have  been  made  because  this  is  impossible  for 
lack  of  credits. 

"Our  meat  ration  recently  was  fixed  at  three  ounces  per 
capita  weekly  but  even  this  amount  is  unavailable  and  in- 
tervals of  weeks  frequently  occur  between  meat  distributions. 
Fresh  milk  is  available  only  for  infants,  and  only  in  very 
limited  quantities.  Eggs,  beans,  sugar,  coffee  and  potato 
supplies  have  been  exhausted. 

"Clothing  and  shoes  are  a  mm-existent  quantity  for  the 
masses.  Our  citiiens  are  herded  like  cattle.  Our  hospitals 
are  about  to  bo  closed,  so  we  are  prepared  for  a  terrible 
death  rate. 

"The  number  of  unemployed  increases  daily  and  It  nc5* 
seems  certain  that  within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  no  rail- 
way transportation  whatever  within  our  country.  Only  a  for- 
eign loan  can  save  us  and  we  appeal  to  America. 

"With  the  temperature  just  above  freezing,  a  large  part 
•f  the  population  now  is  seeking  the  coffee  houses,  where 


they  herd  a,ll  day  to  avail  themselves  of  the  warmth  gener- 
ated by  their  bodies.  Even  the  best  hotels  are  entirely 
without  heat,  while  prices  asked  for  the  meagre  food  supply 
obtainable  mount  daily." 

Economic  relief  and  political  stabilization  must  go  hand 
in  hand-,  it  is  pointed  out  by  various  observers,  and  in  thd 
casa  of  Budapest,  whose  population  has  increased   to 
1,900,000  inhabitants,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 


COMFORT. 

The  Mother.-  "Never  mind,  dear,  just  wait.  When  we 
have  paid  a  hundred  milliards  indemnity  we  shall  get 
something  to  eat  again," 

-"Simplioissitmis,"  (Munich). 


gruelling  privation  of  the  coming  winter  will  be  suffered 
Tirithout  grave  civic  disturbances.  On  this  point  the  Foreign 
Editor  of  the  l*aris  "Matin"  interviewed  at  Budapest  Mr. 
Ernest  Garami,  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Democratic 
party,  who  informed  the  "Matin's  representative, that  In  the 
name  of  his  party  he  had  written,  a  letter  to  Mr.Clemenceau, 
President  of  the  .Peace  Oociferenoe,  in  which  he  asked  him  to 
occupy  Hungary  with  an  inier-Allied  police  force  commanded 
either  by  la  Frenchman,  an  American,  or  an  Englishman,aiid  he 
urged  that  this  occupation  should  be  enforced  until  order 
was  assured  in  Hungary.  Hr.  Claraml  is  quoted  further  as 
saying: 

"it  was  evident  from  tMs  that  I  am  making  no  play  at  Bd- 
shevlsm,  as  I  am  charged  with  doing  by  the  reactionaries. Tho 
dictatorship  of  Bela  Eun  set  itself  up  in  favor  of  anarchy 
against  our  will.  It  is  we  who  overtimed  it.  Before  th<» 
coming  of  tho  Roumanians  we  had  formed  a  transition  cabinet, 
presided  over  by  our  comrade  Peidl,and  we  drove  out  the  Bol- 
Bhevika.  It  was  our  thought  that  a  coalition  ministry  ahould 
succeed  this  cabinet.  But  Instead  of  that, we  saw  establish- 
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ed  a  party  governi^ient  ■vhich  leaned  upon  a  white  terror jiden- 
tical  in  spirit  and  procedure  with  the  red  terror  from  which 
we  had  liberated  Hungary.  We  wished  to  have  a*  true  ooncen  - 
tration  of  parties.  Naturally,  we  did  not-  wish  that  dur-  pap- 
tieipation  in  the  gover.;unsnt  should  be  so  reduced  as  to  be 
"that  of  a  stifled  voice.  If  we  had  permitted  this  we  should 
hav©  been  playing  the  game  of  Friedrioh,  who  is'  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  agent  of  the  Eapsburgs.  Friedrioh  refuses  to 
get  out,  and  clutches  on  to  power.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  collaJwrate  with  Christian  SocisG-ists,  but  we  distinctly 
refuse  to  serre  as  a  screen  for  the  Archduke  Joseph,  a  fact "I 
told  him  nyself  in  bo  many  words." 


REACTION  IH  THE  EAST? 
Can  the  dead  monarchy  in  Hungary  oottna  back  to  life? 

-"Asino,  "^CRome) . 

The  situation  is  serious,  and  ong  must  be  prepared  for 
Hny  eventuality,  Mr.  Garami  continued*  He  was-  spealcing  at 
the  end  of  September,  when  the  Jack  of  coal  and  raw  materi- 
als and  the  excessive  requisitions  of  the  RoTimanians  had 
resdlted  in  almost  utter  paralysis  of  the  country,  so  that 
in  his  ojm  opinion  there  Vas  no  possibility  of  the  situ- 
ation being  bettered  without  a  reasonable  rovernincnt.  He 
is  quoted  further  as  follows: 

"Our  program,  by  grouping  the  republican  forces,  would 
make  an  immediate  entente  with  the  neighboring  states.  We 
have  vineyards,  cereals,  and  coal  mines.  We  can  get  on  our 
feet  again  with  the  help  of  our  neighbors,  and  if*  the  En- 
tente assures  peace  within  our  border.   ...   A  very 
small  gendarmerie  would  oe  required  to  maintain  order,  but 
we  are  told:   'You  are  not  in  the  majority.'  To  this  I 
reply  that  the  Hungarian  peasant  is  indifferent  to  poli- 
tics,- and  that  it  is  very  easy  to  arouse  his  feelings,  es- 
peoially  in  the  case  of  anti-Semitism.  We  are  strong  in 
Budapest.  We  have  been  holding  meetings  attended  by  about 
300,000  citizens.  What  is  more,  our  party's  program   con- 
. forms  to  the  conception  of  the  world's  peace  which  the  En- 
tente is  trying  to  realize.   It  has  an  international  value, 
and  through  its  influence  on  the  working  masses,  it  alone 
will  be  able  to  avoid  the  danger  of  anarchy." 

On  this  point  the  representative  of  "JLe  Matin"  adds  that 
the  Roumanian  government  which  is  in  fact  in  control  of 
Hungary,  seems  to  be  resolved  not  to  evacuate  the  country 
unless  it  can  leave  behind  it  a  d*mocratic   government 
equally  remote  from"  Chauviiiism  as  it  is  from  Bolshevism, 


LLOYD  GEORGE'S  GOVERNMENT 
FIGHTING  FOR  ITS  LIFE 

VETERAN  OF  MANY  STORMY  CAMPAIGNS, Premier  Lloyd  George 
faced  his  latest  fight  at  the  re-assembling  of  Par- 
liament on  OctolDer  22  when  the  heaviest  weapon  of 
the  opposition  armament  was  the  charge  of  extravagance 
brought  against  the  administration  of  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment.  The  general  election  in  December, 1918,   resulted  in 
the  triumph  of  the  "Georgian  coalition,"  but  reverses  in  by- 
eleotions  since  then  have  been  cited  by  his  foes  as  proof  of 
a  national  belief  in  "his  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  financial  situation  and  the  ruinous 
i^aste  of  his  administration."  A  deficit  of  13,000^000,000 
confronts  the  Chance,llor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  next  bud- 
get, we  are  told,  while  day  by  day  $600,000  is  being  added 
to  Great  Britain's  "deadweight  debt."  One  measure  of  ruth- 
less economy  advocated  by  Lord  Rothermere-,  a  high  financial 
authority,  wo  read,  is  "state  expropriation  of  war  profits" 
in  order  to  avoid  national  insolvency.  This  drastic  propo- 
sal is  widely  supported,  we  are  advised,  except  by  the  Pre- 
mier's "arn^  supporters,  who  include  a  great  proportion  of 
the  war  profiteers."  In  some  quarters  there  is  talk  to  the 
effect  that  a  general  election  may  bo  forced  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  by 
one  London  correspondent  that  "although  Lloyd  George's  Gov- 
ernment has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  Lib- 
eral and  the  Labor  elements  are  too  deeply  interested  in 
knifing  each  other  to  combine  against  the  Commons'   corrupt 
reactionary  party."  Nevertheless  it  is  pointed  out  that  "a 
highly  perilous  situation"  confronts  the  Lloyd  George  Gov- 
ernment— ^what  with  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, acute  labor  troubles,  and  public  expenditure  "maintain- 
ed at  a  point  which  admittedly  threatens  national  bankrupt- 
cy." Among  the  severest  critics  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  is 
the  London  "Daily  Mail,"  which  characterizes  government 
waste  as  "doubly  hurtful,"  because  "it  is  a  direct  subtrac- 
tion from  the  nation's  strength,''  and  it  is  also  "one  of  the 
most  malignant  influences  in  the  minds  of  our  workers  and 
producers."   This  newspaper  furthers  avers  that  "it  is  vain 
to  expect  vigorous  production  while  Government  and  Services 
pamper  excessive  staffs  and  needlessly  extend  war  expendi- 
ture into  peace."  Also  it  runs  under  its  daily  title  the 
following  table: 

THE  ROAD  TO  RDIN. 

Daily  expenditure.. »,-«...# , £4,440,000 

Dally  revenue  ..^....t 2,335,200 

Daily  deficit.- ,  £2,104,800 

The  "Daily  Mail"  admits  that  "no  doubt  the  Prime  Minister 
realises  the  necessity  of  trying  to  stop  waste,"  but  he  is 
being  "thoroughly  bluffed,  especially  by  the  big  underlings 
in  the  departments,"  who  are  not  being  "demobilised"  but 
are  "digging  themselves •in."  Says,  th^  London  "Daily  News": 

There  can  be  no  hope  of  salvation  until  we  get  a  respon- 
sible Government  installed  in  place  of  the  present  regime  of 
Jubilee  Plungers.  No  one  doubts  that  the  crash  is  imminent. 
It  will  come  from  the  ruthless  impact  of  events  which  will 
shatter  the  shoddy  structure  that  emerged  from  the  criminal 
election  of  last  December  to  atoms." 

Tersely  the  Manchester  "Guardian"  remarks  that  "in  war- 
time a  Government  must  be  in  the  saddle.   In  peace  the 
greatest  service  it  can  render  a  nation  is  to  get  oiPf*  its 
back. ' 
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A  pointed  reply  for  the  GoTernmeAt  to  such  charges  of 
useless  expenditure  appears  in  a  speech  made  some  weeks  be- 
fore the  reassembling  of  Parliament  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

"When  I  survey  the  hours  a- d  hours  of  close  concentrated 
work  I  have  devoted,  in  common  with  other  Ministers,  to  get- 
ting expenditure  reduced,   I  wonder  sometimes  whethar  any 
problem  has  been  more  intently  studied.   With  the  willing 
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THE  FIMAMCIAL  T HE MOUffiTH R.- 
John Bull.-  "Phewi  If  it  keeps  on  getting  hotter 
like  this  I  shall  simply  collapse." 

-"Reynolds's  Newspaper,"  (London). 

assent,  indeed  I  think  at  the  suggestion,  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  we  have  formed  a  financial  oonmiittee,  of 
which  the  Prime  Minister  is  chairman,  with  the  object  of  ex- 
ercising economy,  and  I  can  tell  you  the  Prime  Minister  is 
throwing  himself  with  all  his  wonderful  energy  into  the  work 
of  cutting  down  expenditure.  As  a  consequence  enormous  re- 
sults axe  teing  achieved.  We  have  great  commitments  which 
nothing  can  immediately  reduce.  We  have  to  provide  for  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  for  the  debt,  pensions  to  the  dis- 
abled, the  widowed,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  war  gratui- 
ties and  the  civil  liabilities  grants.  Without  an  out-of- 
work  donation  we  should  have  had  social  chaos  which  would 
have  cost  us  more  in  a  WBok  than  out-of-wori  donation  has 
amounted  to  in  all.   We  have  to  pay  soldiers, and  we  cannot 
demobilize  completely  until  we  have  got  peace,  and   we  are 
nowhere  near  that  yet  in  Turkey  and  the  East.  " 

Meanwhile  London  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment's Parliamentary  program  includes  the  following  mea- 
sures: 

"  A  joint  industrial  coimcil  of  capital  and  labor,  with 
extensive  powers. 

"  A  maximum  working  week  of  forty-eight  hours  and  a  min- 
imum wage  for  manual  workers. 

"  The  purchase  of  mining  royalties. 

"  Prohibition  of  dvimping  and  the  protection  of  key   in- 
dustries. 

"  The  development  and  control  of  a  nation-wide  electric 
and  water  power  supply. 

"  The  appointmeht  of  a  commission  to  succeed  the  Wartime 
Liquor  Control  Board. 

"  Last  but  not  least,  a  new  Home  Rule  Bill." 

Citing  the  Pontefract  by-election  in  which  the  Coalition 
candidate  defeated  the  Labour  candidate  by  a  substantial 
majority,  the  London  "Pali  Mall  Gazette"  assures  us  that 
the  Lloyd  George  Government  is  "by  no  means  in  the  precari- 
ous plight  that  some  of  its  critics  would  have  us  believe," 


and  the  London  "Daily  Tel^egraph"  observes! 

"  Our  own  view  of  the  situation  and  the  prospects  is,  to 
the  taste  of  the  amateur  of  Parliamentary  sensations,  pain- 
fully pros"io.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Priue  Minister  has 
any  idea  pf  bringing  about  a  General  Election,  or  of  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  talked  into  doing  so;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  are  entirely 
of  his  way  of  thinking  on  the  necessity  or  deeirability   of 
such  a  step.  That  there  will  be  places  to  be  filled  in  the 
"anistry  has  already  been  intimated  in  these  columns,   and 
there  is  no  more  secrecy  about  it  than  there  is  matter  of  in' 
terest  from  the  party  politician's  standpoint.  We   do  not 
know  if  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister will  not  be  vacant.   In  short,  we  believe  that    Mr. 
LLOYD  GEORGE  intends  to  proceed  with  the  tasks  trtiioh  his  Gov- 
ernment was  formed  to  undertake,  and  to  do  the  utmost  that  is 
in  him,  upon  the  lines  which  he  has  all  along  pursued,  to  re- 
alise those  purposes  of  reconstruction  which  he  has   quite 
lately  reaffirmed  with  so  much  vigor." 


NEV  ZEALAND'S  TRADE  BOOM 

APHETOIIEIAX  IRLDE  BOOM  is  one  effect  of  peace     upon 
llew  Zealand  as  sIiotoi  in  tho  latest    Government  sta- 
tistics.    Tho  enormous  excess  of  exports  over     im- 
ports,  to  which  this  booa  is  chiefly  due,  reveals  also  "a 
sound  condition  of  trade,"  according  to  tho  Aucidand  "V,'gcIc- 
ly  Ilev/s,"  -which  points  out,  however,  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  inaccuracy  in  all  the  official  fijiures  relating     to 
imports,  ana  rt  explains; 


THE  CHEERFUL  PACHYDEHM 
Elephant  (faintly  intrigued).    "Who's     that  tickling  me?" 

-"Punch"   (London). 

"The  values  are  still  entered  as  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, plus  10  per  cent.,  a  figure  which  in  pre-war  days 
fairly  represented  the  cost  in  the  Dominion.    How  that 
freights  and  other  charges  are  higher.  New  Zealand  has  to 
pay  for  her  imports  considerably  more  than  the  statistical 
compilations  reveal.  But  when  all  possible  allowance  is  made 
for  this  factor,  our  trade  is  unmistakably  shown   to  be 
healthy  and  phenomenal.  The  boom  is  d"ie  to  the  clearance 
of  stocks  piled  up  during  the  war*  We  are  exporting  more 
than  we  are  producing.   It  is  a  condition  that  cannot  last. 
Therefore  we  must  regulate  our  cfut'oings  not  by  what  wo  "TO 
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able  to  do  noffjbut  by  w5Si  ▼e  *111  Tje  able  to  do  when  trade 
returns  to  normal.^  , 

That  we  may  fully  appreoiftte  the  actual  astonishing  gains 
of  New  Zealand's  trade  this  weekly  cites  the  following 
figures :  • 

"For  the  first  sii  months  of  the  present  year  the  exports, 
excluding  specie,  were  valued  at  ir29,552,298.   This   is  a 
■million  more  than  the  value  of  the  exports  for  the  whole  of 
1918;it  is  less  than  four  millions  short  of  the  best  year's 
export  trade  New  Zealand  ever  experienced.   Compared   with 
the  first  six  months  of  1918,  the  increase  is  ill, 213. 118. 
Wool  has  been  the  greatest  factor,  the  value  of  this  export 
being  -fcl2, 726,550,  against -M, 874, 875  in  the  same  six  months 
or  last  year.   There  have  also  been  heavy  shipments   of 
cheese,  the  figures  being  i4, 181, 461  this  year,  as  compared 
with  i2, 767, 287  in  the  first  half  of  1918.  Auckland's  share 
of  the  total  exports  of  all  produce  for  the  six  months  to 
June  30  last  was  i5, 734^164,  a  sum  exceeding  by    i290,793 
the  value  of  all  the  shipments  from  the  port  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  Jtine,1918.  This  is  a  wonderful  record.    Im- 
port figures  have  also  been  high>  the  value  for  the  whole 
Dominion  for  the  first  six  months  of  this   year   being 
il5,667,to06,  compared  with  ill, 432, 915  for  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  The  balance  of  trade,  as  revealed   by   the 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  is  il5,884,692,  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion.   The  best  balance 
ever  shown  for  a  complete  year  was  ilO, 772,102  in  1915." 


EUROPEAN  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  ASL\ 

ONE  ILLUSION  cherished  by  European  peoples  is  the 
talk  of  "capturing  more  of  Asiatic  trade  and  influ- 
encing for  all  time  Asiatic  development,"  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that, while  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
engaged  in  a  desperate  war  of  resistance  to  Teutonic  ag- 
gression in  years  of  "internecine  butchery  of  the  white 
race,"  there  vras  a,  steady  revival  among  the  vast  poptilations 
which  inhabit  the  territories  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Sooloo  Sea  and  from  the  Amoor  River  to  the  Straits  of  Sin- 
gapore. Thus  writes  Mr.  H.  M,  Hyndman,  well-known  as  a 
publicist  and  an  authority  on  Socialism,  who  now  appears  as 
an  investigator  of  forty-five  years  experience  in  Asiatic 
affairs.  The  results  of  his  studies  are  given  in  "The 
Awakening  of  Asia"  in  which  he  tells  of  a  second  illusion 
Europeans  entertained  about  the  Asiatics,  namely,  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  are  manifestly  superior  to  the  Asiatics. 
This  is  a  claim  that  was  held  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury,  but  "history  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  svioh  superiority  does  not  exist,"  He  points 
out  also  that  no  such  claim  was  mad©  by  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean travelers  and  adventurers  in  the  East  who, as  white  men, 
for  many  a  long  day  showed  deference  rather  than  arrogance 
towards  the  Emperors  and  Kings,  Maharajahs  and  Nawabs, Vice- 
roys and  Mandarins  whom  they  encountered.  Later,  ivhile 
Europe  advanced  rapidly  in  material  and  scientific  develop- 
•ments,  the  Eastern  world  lay  dormant  for  a  time. 

This  is  how  the  races  of  Europe  came  to  believe  those  of 
the  East  so  much  beneath  them,  but  the  East  has  roused  her- 
self long  since  from,  the  state  of  dormancy  and  while  im- 
proved weapons  and  the  great  new  machine  industry  gave  Eu- 
ropeans temporary  advantage  in  war  and  in  trade,  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  by  this  authority,  "What  security  have  we  of 
the  permanence  of  this  superficial  predominance?"  We  all 
know  now,  to  our  cost,  what  a  war  to  the  death  between  na- 
tions and  races  means  when  they  are  provided  with  equal 
'■means  of  destruction  and  in  -the  long  run  "should  no  excep- 
tional military  genius  manifest  itself  nor  any  incalculable 
spirit  animate  one  of  the  combatants,  the  number  of  trained 
soldiers  on  either  side  determines  who  shall  be  the  victor." 
In  numbers,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  East  has  an  enonaous  ad- 


vantage over  the  West,  end  there  is  no  reason  T*y  a  really 
great  admiral  or  general  should  not  appear  in  the  countries 
which  border  upon  the  Pacific  ocean  as  well  as   in   those 
Trfios©  outlet  is  on  the  Atlantic.   We  read  then: 

"Not  long  ago,  European  nations  were  calmly  discussing 
and  deciding  among  themselves  how  much  more  of  sleepy  Asia 
they  should  appropriate,  for  the  benefit,  no  doubt,  of  the 
peoples  brought  under  this  foreign  rule.  But  now  our  sense 
of  conscious  superiority  is  being  shaken,  and  when  we  find 
the  inscrutable  Asiatic  learning  to  meet  us  successfully 
with  our  own  weapons,  we  draw  back  a  little.  We  even  begin 
to  see  that  he  may  have  good  grounds  for  regarding  his 
white  rivals  as  the  uncultured  and  discourteous  barbarians 
that,  in  many  respects,  we  really  are." 

Nevertheless  the  white  man  still  holds  control  over  near- 
ly half  of  Asia  and  its  vast  population,  and  the  Asiatic  . 
continent  and  its  islands  comprise  little  iess  than 
1,000,000,000  of  the  human  race,  in  whom  England,  France, 
Kussla,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  the  author  proceeds: 

"All  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  general  political, 
economic,  and  social  movement  of  Japan,  China  and  India. 
In  a  word,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  foremost,  and  of 
the  other  Powers  in  their  degree,  is  now  being  steadily 
undermined.  The  determined  effort  to  secure  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics,  once  begun  as  earnestly  in  action  as  it  is  now 
being  seriously  considered'  in  thought,  might  spread  with  a 
rapidity  which  would  paralyse  all  atten^jts  at  reconquest, 
if,  indeed,  such  attempts  could  ever  be  effectively  made. 
The  West  deprived  of  British  India,  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
of  Russia,  French  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  Dutch  Java, 
Sumatra  and  the  Celebes,  the  Philippines  under  the  United 
States,  would  be  a  very  different  Europe  from   that   to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

"That  is  a  possibility  of  which  the  West,  with  forces 
now  weakened  and  depleted  to  a  wholly  unprecedented  extent 
must  soon  take  account.  Unconsciously,  but  none  the  less 
certainly,  it  is  making  way.  Where  fifty,  or  even  twenty 
years  ago,  the  continuous  expansion  of  Western  domination 
over  the  East  was  taken  for  granted,  now  an  uneasy  but  not 
yet  openly  admitted  feeling  is  growing  that  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  that  ere  long  the  area  of  European  influence 
in  the  East  will  be  considerably  reduced." 

In  short,  Asia  is  already  far  from  being  the  Asia  which 
was  "fair  game  for  adventurous  European  experiments."   New 
conditions  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  new  policy,  in  the  view 
of  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  points  out  that  the  Asiatic  nations  ^^ro 
"so  far  threatening  no  legitimate  European  interests,"  and 
they  ask  only  that  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  jus-fe- 
ly  claim  they  fought  Germany,  "should  be.-  applied  in  the  most 
populous  regions  of  the  world."  Yet  it  is  useless  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  this  concession  would  involve  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  East,  according  to  the  author,  for  such  a 
policy  honestly  applied  would  mean-- 

"1.  The  emancipation  of  India  from  foreign  rule  by  peace- 
ful agreements  with  its  numerous  peoples. 

"2.  The  cessation  of  attempts  to  force  foreign  capitalism 
and  foreign  trade  upon  Asiatic  countries. 

"3.  The  recognition  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  enti- 
tled, in  cotmtries  and  colonies  inhabited  or  controlled  by 
Europeans,  to  rights  equal  with  those  of  Europeans  in  China 
and  Japan. 

"4.  The  granting  of  similar  rights  to  Indians  on  the  same 
basis. 

"5.  The  general  acceptance  by  Europeans  of  the  principle 
of  'Asia  for  the  Asiatics'  as  a  rightful  claim.  .  ... 

"We  are  turning  over  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.  What  will  be  written  upon  it  depends  on  the  men 
and  women  of  the  rising  generation.  If,  in  international  re- 
lations, the  old  race  and  color  prejudices  are  maintained, 
if  trade  and  commerce, interest  and  profit  continue  to  be  the 
principal  objects  of  our  statesmanship,  then  troubles  may 
easily  ensue  beside  which  even  the  World  War  may  take  second 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  should  wider  views  and  nobler  as- 
pirations animate  both  branches  of  civilised  mankind,  then 
indeed  a  magnificent  ■vista  of  common  achievement  will  open, 
out  before  our  immediate  descendants," 


Illustrations  used  by  Courtesy  of  "The  Marine  RevieiT" 

A  FORMIDABLE  BRITISH  DEVICE 
Combination  pontoon  and  floating  drydock  being  built  by  the ; British  Admiralty  for  raising  ships* 

NEW  WAYS  TO  FLOAT  SUNKEN  SHIPS 


MORE  SHIPS  were  sunk  during  the-  four  years  of  war 
■thaa  in  any  similar  period  of  history.  The  vessels 
themselves  are  valued  in  billions;  find  in  many 
eases  their  oargoes  ard  still  more  valoable  and  are  asable 

if  recovered,  it  is  small  wonder  that  shlp-salvlng  has  sud- 
denly stepped  to  the  froatas  a  basiness  aad  that  all  sorts 
of  schemes  are  being;  hatched  to  recover  some  of  tWs  valu- 
able property.  Especially  is  the  busy  Inventor  Xrsr^^^  to 
devise  a  way  to  raise  vessels  sank  In  d»»p  water  »   far  be- 
yond the  llBlts  of  depth  at  whioh  divers  hitherto  have  been 
able  to  operate.  Some  new  schemes  for  accomplishing  this 
aim  at  protecting  the  diver  against  the  crushing  pressure 
of  t2ie  water  at  these  depths.  Others  endeavor  to  make  this 
unnecessary  by  devising  machln&s  .that  will  work:  automatical- 
ly at  these  depths,  doing  away  with  divers  altogether,  Mr. 
V.  G.  Iden  writes  an  Interesting  article  in  "The  iffirlne 
Bevlew"  (Cleveland,  October),  which  we  summarize  as  follows- 

"ENGLAND,  Prance  and  Italy  have  shown  an  active  interest 
in  the  work  of  salving  the  vast  amount  of  tonnage  .  sunk  dur- 
ing the  war.  Germans  are.,  also  reputed  to  have  ambitions  in 
this  direction.  During  the  war  our  own  Government  undertook 
some  developments  along  this  line,  but  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  our  salving  has  been  handed  back  to  private 
interests.   Something  between   five  hundred  thousand  and  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  ships  have  been  sunk  off  our 
coasts.  Furthermore  a  ntmiber  of  American  vessels  have  been 
sunk  in  Exiropean  waters.  Although  some  of  our  vessels  were 
sunk  in  foreign  waters,  the  United  States  has  refused  to  re- 
linquish claim  to  their  ownersliip  and  the  salvage  work  at- 
tempted on  them  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican owners. 

"National  claim  to  vessels  svmk  during  the  war,  no  matter 
what  their  locality,  is  being  advanced  by  all  the  maritime 
nations.  The  old  contention  that  a  nation  could  claim  own- 
ership of  nothing  B\ink  outside  the  three-mile  limit,  is^ 
being  exploded.  If  the  new  basis  of  ownership  is  adhered 
to,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Germans  will  over  be  permit- 
ted to  carry  out  their  reputed  intention  of  reclaiming  much 
of  the  merchant  tonnage  which  their  own  submarines  and 
mines  sunk  during  the  war, 

"At  the  same  time,  the  salving  of  vessels  today  presents 
more  than  the  ordinary  problems  of  recovery  with  which  we 
liave  had  to  contend  heretofore.  Vessels  representing  great 
wealth  hav^  been  survk  in  t)xe  ocean  at  depths  much  beyond 


anything  divers  have  worked  before.   It  is  claimed  that 
divers  cannot  work  successfully  at  a  depth  greater  than  <^ 
feet  because  the  water  pressure  is  too  great.    .-»entor» 
have  therefore  turned  their  attention  t.^-  ^"^     problem  of 
protecting  the  diver  from  the  w-*-*'  pressure. 

"The  Atlanta  Engine'--'''g  Corp.,  of  New  York,  proposes  to 
build  one  stvi-  ^'^  deep-sea  armor.   The  first  suit  was  of 
cast  »**•«!•  from  the  waist  to  the  feet  with  a  large  cylinder 
oank  encompassing  the  hips  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  air  bottles.   The  suit  from  the  waist  up  was  con- 
structed of  an  aluminum  composition.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  large  cylinder  around  the  waist  made  the  armor 
cumbersome  and  in  the  next  suit  this  feature  will  be  elim- 
inated and  the  trousers  made  of  gxm  metal.  The  whole  will 
be  built  upon  the  ball  and  socket  principle  so  as  to  give 
freedom  to  all  the  limbs  of  the  diver. 

"The  American  Salvage  Co.,  New  York,  has  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  diving  by  proposing  to  use  a  device 
constructed  upon  the  submarine  principle.   This  is  shaped 
like  a  ball  and  the  men  sent  to  work  on  the  sunken  vessel 
will  work  from  its  interior.  It  is  known  as  the  Sisson 
deep-sea  diving  machine,  and  has  been  tested  in  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  On  the  front  of  the  machine  are  four 
electro-magnets  with  a  pulling  power  of  about  2^  tons  each. 
These  magnets  are  operated  in  pairs  by  a  motor  within  the 
machine  which  permits  of  the  machine  being  moved  to  a  pre- 
determined point  along  the  side  of  a  steel  vessel,  by  ener- 
gizing and  de-energizing  the  magnets,  and  using  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  screws.    Steel  air  bottles  under  high 
pressure  carry  enough  air  for  the  operators.  In  case  of  e- 
mergency,  the  machine  is  equipped  with  ballast  tanks  which 
can  be  e^austed,  thus  permitting  the  machine  to  come  to  the 
surface  of  its  own  buoyancy. 

"The  plan  of  operation  is  more  or  less  as  follows:  Pon- 
toons of  a  predetermined  size  are  lowered  alongside  the 
wreck..  They  are  equipped  with  cables  placed  about  two  feet 
apart;  each  cable  has  a  float,  also  an  expanding  hook.  These 
hooks  are  banded  together  so  that  they  will  face  outward  or 
forward.  The  machine  is  about  neutral  in  the  water,  and  de- 
termines its  position  by  means  of  the  lower  propellers;  the 
rear  propellers  move  it  forward  and  the  magnetic  tlurust  arid 
picks  up  one  of  the  hooks  attached  to  the  pontoon.   The  four 
electro  magnets  are  then  energized  and  the  drill  drills  a 
hole  and  by  releasing  the  two  vertical  magnets  the  machine 
moves  over  until  the  hook  is  directly  opposite  the  hole  that 
has  been  drilled,  the  magnetic  thrust  arm  then  moves  forward 
and  inserts  the  expansion  hook  in  the  hole.   This  operation 
is  repeated  until  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons  have  been 
attached  to  the  ship  to  raise  it. 

"During  the  war  the  Navy  Department  made  use  of  the  hy» 


draulio  method  of  passing  chains  under  a  vessel  with  some 
measure  of  success.  A  high-power  hose  was  used  on  a  vessel 
which  was  not  extremely  deep.  The  water  pressure  at  that 
depth  was  23  pounds  and  the  hose  threw  water  under  a  pres- 
sure of  150  pounds.  The  diver  directed  the  nozzle,  which 


COLLAPSABLE  PONTOONS  FOR  RAISING  SHIPS 


was  extremely  long,  at  the  sediment  vinder  the  vessel  and 
when  a  passage  had  been  blo^vn  completely  through,  the  nozzle 
vras  disconnected  and  a  cable  dravm  under.   Chains  were  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  cables,  and  these .were  later  at- 
tached to  specially  constructed  pontoons. 

'In  oases  where  the  ship  has  settled  deep  into  the  sand 
and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dig  under  it  with  either  a  hose  or  any  other  method  now  in 
use  because  as  fast  as  the  sand  *a3  removed  it  would  fill  in 
again.  To  meet  such  a  condition  as  this,  the  burrowing 
machine  has  been  invented  and  is  being  promoted  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Ship  Salvage  Participating  Syndicate  of  New  York. 
This  is  a  box-like  machine  which  is  pulled  through  the  sedi- 
ment and  under  the  ship  by  two  screw-like  blades  operating 
in  opposite  directions. 

A  further  adaptation  of  this  biu"rowing  principle  has 
been  devised  by  the  same  people  by  an  application  of  the 
tank  which  was  invented  during  the  weir.  Instead  of  two 
traveling  belts,  however,  this  machine  has  four,  two  work- 
ing together  in  opposite  directions.  The  nose  of  this  ma- 
chine has  a  hydraulic  spray  attachment  which  will  assist 
the  progress  of  the  'caterpillar'  by  blowing  away  sediment. 
This  machine  also  is  operated  by  l^draulic  power  and  draws 
chains  under  the  ship. 

"The  interocean  Submarine  Engineering  Co.  hopes  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  using  pontoons  in  deep-sea  work  by 
utilizing  the  water-tight  compartments  of  the  sunken  vessel. 
■.Vhere  this  practice  is  followed  it  will  be  necessary  to  send 
divers  down  to  seal  all  the  hatches  and  holes.  In  the  shell 
of  the  water-tight  conpartments  a  hole  will  be  cut  over 
which  is  fitted  in  patented  valve  plate.  Through  this  valve 
compressed  air  can  be  pxunped  into  the  compartment  and  the 
vrater  forced  out. 

"in  harbors  it  is  possible  to  use  pontoons  and  other 
simpler  means  o'f  raising  a  ship,  but  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  use  pontoons  in  the  ocean.  The  large  pontoons 
the  English  have  built,  however,  may  be  considered  somewhat 
different.  These^  constructed  of  cement,  are  in  reality  the 
half  sections  of  a  dry  deck.  H  is  planned  to  lower  one  on 
either  side  of  a  ship,  purnp  the  water  out  and  bring  her  to 


the  surfaces 

"But  after  diving  for  a  ship,  it  is  often  found  necessary 
to  cut  away  some  of  the  structure  in  order  to  get  to  work  on 
the  vessel.  Sometimes  it  has  been  fovmd  utterly  impossible 
to  do  anything  with  a  sunken  ship  because  it  was  impossible 
to  cut  away  certain  structures,  Uerritt  &  Chapman,  of  New 
York,  believe  they  have  largely  met  this  problem  by  the  use 
of  an  underwater  cutting  machine.  This  machine  is  an  adap- 
tion of  the  acetylene  cutting  flame.  It  has  been  patented 
in  this  country. 

"in  the  Chapman  system  of  under-water  cutting  the  flame 
is  supported  by  a  constant  electric  arc.  The  GeiTiians  also 
have  a  method  where  the  flame  is  supported  by  compressed 
air  and  a  shield.  The  flame,  however,  is  started  by  an 
electrical  spark.  Tho  English  likewise  have  a  machine  to 
cut  underwater  but  theirs  is  an  electrical  method  entirely." 

The  field  for  inventors  is  limited  somewhat  by  the  cau- 
tion of  the  commercial  ship-raising  firms,  for  we  read- 

"Salvaging  work  is  still  progressing  along  the  accepted 
lines,  while  inventive  genius  has  been  exhausted  upon  the 
many  ideas  advanced  for  raising  the  numerous  vessels  that 
were  torpedoed  and  mined  in  the  ocean.  But  daring  attempts 
to  raise  vessels  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  will  probably 
not  have  the  sanction  and  the  support  of  the  ccanmercial  sal- 
vagers for  some  time  to  come.  They  hesitate  to  work  on  ex- 
periments because  such  work  does  not  hold  profit  for  them. 
It  is  too  much  of  a  gamble.  Commercial  salving  must  be  as- 
sured of  a  reasonable  return  upon  its  expenditures. 

"Since  the  war  salvage  experts  have  been  striving  to  find 
a  way  to  do  away  with  diving.  If  this  cein  be  accomplished 
a  great  advance  will  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  salving. 
One  of  the  ideas  advanced  is  known  as  the  DeVito  method.  In- 
stead of  having  several  pontoons,  but  two  pontoons  are  used 
hinged  together  at  each  end.  These  hinges  are   operated  in 


BURROWING  MACHINE  TO  BORE  miDEE  SUNKEN  SHIPS.. 
It  has'  bee«  tried  out  by  a  ship-raising  firm  of  New  York. 


connection  with  an  air-cylinder.  VVheh  lowered  the  hinges 
are  wide  open  and  the  pontoons  will  lie  on  either  side  of 
the  sunken  vessel.  Air  is  then  pumpea  into  the  cylinder 
which  rises,  closing  the  hinge  and  bringing  the  two  pon« 
toons  oiose  together,  clamping  them  to  the  ship  in  a  vise* 
like  grip.  The  grip  of  the  pontoons  once  established,  water 
is  pumped  out  of  the  pontoons  thereby  raising  the  ship." 
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Courtesy  -  The  Forecast  'iagazine.  GUAEDIKG  TEE  C50P  REPORTS 

At  a  given  signal  each  reporter  snatches  a  copy  of  the   report  and  hastar.s  to  telephone 


it  to  his  paper. 


GUARDING  THE  CROP  REPORTS 

Hew  T:-CE  crop  BEFOP.TS  of  the  Departonent   of   Agri- 
culture ai-e  kept  from  "leaking  out,"  ao  that  they 
nay  not  ho  used  for  speculative  purposes,  is  told 
iy  Irving  Chandler  in  "The  Forecast"  (Hew  York)  •  Mr.  Chand- 
ler tells  arauaingly  of  the  precautions  that  are  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  newspaper  men  shall  have  access  to  the  re- 
ports at  precisely  the  same  instant,  and  that  one  shall 
not  see  thera  a  second  tefore  the  others.'   If  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  prohibiting  specula- 
tion in  foodstuffs,  says  Mr.  Chandler,  it  at  least  pro- 
vides scirupiilously  for  "a  fair  field  and  no  favor." 
reports  roveal  to  those  buying  and  selH-o^  grain,  cotton, 
tobacco,  etc.,  the  probable  '-^^e  supplies  and  the  oonse- 
qaent  trend  of  prices. "H,  Bribes  too  enormbus  to  seem  prob- 
able surely  would  be  offered  for  "inside"  information   at 
times,  if  there  were  any  laxity  in  the  handling  of  crop 
reports.   But  there  is  not.   We  read  further: 

"The  Government  carries  to  an  extreme  its  protection  of 
those  figures  which  may  seem  to  the  average  householder- 
rasher  dry  mysteries,  but  which  are  written  in  letters  of 
2ld  and  ha^  the  magic  of  guiding  voices  to  t\e   food  specu- 

^^^"It* locks  the  Crop  Report  Board  into  a  room  with  Shards 
stationed  at  the  doors  and  telephones  disconnected  untxl  the 
very  minute  when  the  report  is  issued.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  prepares  his  own  individual  and  independent  estimate 
for  each  crop  and  State.  Then  all  are  compared,  J^l^^^ff 
and  explained,  and  final  figures  adopted.   Then  the  fun  be- 

^^"""in  an  outer  room  is  a  group  of  newspaper  men,  each  with 
a  telephone  near  by,  already  connected  ^i^h  his  off^°«- 
Shortly  before  the  moment  appointed  for  release  of  tne  crop 
report,  copies  of  it  are  placed,  face  downward,  on  a  table 
and  ea^h  m^n  gets  his  hand  on  one,  like  ^.^^'^"^^^^^  "J^^^^^ 
mark.  They  >int'  for  their  telephones  Ixke  dogs  indicat- 
ing game.  A  signal  is  given  by  a  high  official  o^  the  ^- 
pa?tment,  and  the  men  make  for  the  telephones  as  if  their 
lives  depended  upon  it— as  indeed  their  livelihoods  may. 

"Then  all  over  the  country  the  news  is  posted  printed, 
read  almost  with  bated  breath  by  some,  but  passed  over  ior 
the  score  of  the  latest  ball  game  by  others  whom  it  never- 
theless affects  most  acutely. 

"Even  before  the  reporters  began  their  lively  sprint,  be- 
fore the  Board  was  locked  in  its  isolated  room,  the  Depart- 
ment was  watching  over  the  inviolability  of  its  own  crop 
news.  There  are  ten  crop  specialists  for  the  different 
leadin-  crops,  and  about  175,000  voluntary  crop  reporters. 
Some  of  these  are  farmers  or  farm-observers, while  others  are 
buyers  and  handlers  of  grain  and  livestock.  -  The  returns  for 


ec^ch  class  of  reporter  are  tabulated  and  averaged  separately 
for  a  check  on  the  rest.  ^o  much  for  inolusiveness  and  ac- 
curacy: To  insure  secrecy,  even  the  tabulators  and  comput- 
ers who  make  up  the  totals  do  not  know  to  which  State  they 
pertain.  And  the  final  telegraphic  reports  and  comments  of 
the  field  agents  are  kept  locked  up  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  until  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  in  its  guarded  room. 

"Members  of  the  Board  and  all  other  members  of  the  De- 
partment concerned  with  crop  estimating  are  linder  heavy  peRj- 
alties  not  to  speculate  in  any  products  of  the  soijy  compile 
give  out  advance  information,  and  not^Jcnow'" 
or  issue  false  information."       ' 


1>JK, 


CEDING  OUT  THE  NICOTIN 


'N 


ICOTINLESS"  TOBACCO, if  any  one  wants  it, is  not  un- 
attainable, according  to  Otto  Olson,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  who  informs  us 
that  the  assertion  that  "various  schemes  to  eliminate  the 
nicotin  from  tobacco  have  not  proved  successful,"  quoted 
here  on  August  30  from  "The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,"  is  "not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  facts."  This,  he  informs  us,  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments conducted  for  ten  years  by  Dr.  Garner,  in  charge  of 
tobacco  investigations  fdr  tha  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  himself.   They  do  not 
remove  the  nicotin  from  tobacco,  but  endeavor  to  breed  a 
nicotin-free  variety.  Writes  Mr.  Olson: 

"T^hile  conducting  experiments  in  grovang  Cuban  oigar- 
leaf  tobacco  in  Texas,  we  reduced  the  nicotin  content  of 
several  strains  of  this  type  of  tobacco  down  to  an  aver- 
age of  0.60  per  cent,  with  one  of  the  individual  plants 
as  low  as  0.12  per  cent.,  proving  that  nicotin  could  be 
wholly  eliminated  from  this  type  of  tobacco  if  desirable, 
which  it  is  not.  *  Since  the  writer  was  transferred  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Ephrata,  Pa. ,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  lowering  the  average  nicotin  content  of  one  strain 
of  Pennsylvania  ueed-leaf  tocacco, which  is  used  extensive- 
ly in  medium- priced  cigars,  from  5|  to  1^  per  cent.  We  do 
not  boil  the  tobacco,  as  the  Germans  do,  in  order  to  ox- 
tract  the  nicotin  so  as  to  produce  a  nic6tin-free  cigar, 
but  v*e  follow  Dr.  Garner's  method  of  selection,  analysis, 
and  seed-breeding.  In  other  v.ords,  we  select,  say,  one 
hundred  plants  from  a  strain  of  tobacco,  which  we  know  is 
absolutely  pure,  having  been  inbred  by  us  fbr  several  plant 
generations,  place  a  paper  bag  over  the  flower-head  to  pre- 
vent cross  pollination,  number  the  plants,  and  harvest  the 
leaves  separately.   The  loaves  are  then  analy2ed  after  be- 
ing 'cured,'  and  the  seeds  from  the  plant  containing  Uie, 
lowest  ajTiount  of  nicotin  planted  iiie   next  aoaeon,  and  the 
experlraent  repeated.  In  this  simple  manner  the  nicotin 


content  of  any  tobacco  can  be  lowered,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  obtain  a  strain  vrith  a  fixt  anount  of  nic- 
otin,  OT.-ing  to  the  influence  of  clinate  and  soil.  But  the 
general  atrerage  of  nicotin  content  can  be  reduced  by  this 
method.  He   are  now  working  on  hybridizing  low  nicotin 
strains  of  different  types,  which  promises  much  better  re- 
sults. In  general,  the  cigars  made  from  this  low  nicotin 
tobacco  are  very  mild  in  taste  and  somewhat  lacking  in 
aroma,  but  this  is  also  the  case  v.lth  all  domestic  cigar- 
leaf  tobacco,  regardless  of  nicotine  content.   Lack  of 
aroma  in  a  cigar  has  no  definite  connection  with  low  nico> 
tin  content,  but  a  fully  satisfying  physiological  reaction 
cannot  be  expected  in  any  tobacco  T;hich  is  abnormally  low 
in  nicotin  any  more  than  would  a  very  light  wine  meet  the 
requirements  of  one  ua©d  to  strong,  distilled  liquors." 


A  CHEMIST'S  DllEAM  COME  TRUE 

AMERICAN  OIL  WON  THE  WAH:   This  statement  is  at  any 
rate  nearer  truo  thi9.n  most  of  the  similar  ones  we 
see.  Lord  Curzon  says  "the  Allies  floated  to  vic- 
tory on  a  sea  of  oil,"  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  it,  during 
the  last  crucial  months,  came  from  the  United  States.  That 
the  failure  of  this  source  might  spell  ruin  to  the  Allied 
cause  was  realized  by  no  one  more  than  by  the  Germans,  who 
tried  to  concentrate  their  submarine  efforts  on  oil  tank- 
ers, and  with  considerable  success.   Their  work  gave  our 
engineers  something  to  think  about  and  set  on  foot  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  pulverised  coal  on  shipboard,  to  offset 
the  loss  of  oil.   The  installation  of  pulverized  coal  burn- 
ers and  oil  burners  side  by  side  on  an  experimental  vessel 
suggested  the  mixture  of  the  two  fuels  and  gave  rise  to  the 
so-called  colloidal  combination  of  coal-dust  and  oil  which 
is  the  last  word  in  motor-fuels.   It  has  been  already  de- 
g-yrijjed  in  these  columns,  but  an  article  by  Robert  G. 

X.  !.•  J.      n,„C   ^ich  the  above  facts  are  taken,  contributed 
by  him  to  "The  Ruau<>.   . 

,  ,     ,,,..   ',  ^.   York)  under  the  heading  that  we 
use,  contains  additional  intercC  , 

.,    ^  ,,  ~  "^nrticulars.   We 

summarize  it  as  follows: 

"The  Inner  story  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  steady 
movement  of  oil  aoross  the  Atlantic  reveals  hofw  desperate 
the  situation  was  at  times  and  with  what  determination  and 
technical  cunning  certain  of  our  experts  set  about  devising 
relief  of  a  imique  nature.  The  best  of  this  tale  of  achieve- 
ment is  that  the  efforts  designed  to  meet  a  war  crisis 
have  yielded  results  which  are  bound  to  prove  of  the  great- 
est economic  value  in  the  years  of  reconstruction  and  in  the 
normal  periods  of  peace.  The  scientists  have  evolved  a  new 
fuel— a  fuel  that  brings  together  waste-  products  and  thus 
amplifies  tremendously  ovir  sources  of  mechanical  power. 

"The  war  had  not  been  long  iinderway  before  the  ravaging 
TJ-boat  began  taking  an  increasing  toll  of  merchant  shipping. 
To  a  large  extent  the  foe's  advantage  was  due  to  the  tell- 
tale stream  of  smoke.  This  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
smokeless  fuel* 

"Such  was  the  prevailing  status  of  anti-U-boat  prepara- 
tions when  the  Submarine  Defense  Association  of  Hew  York 
City  was  created. This  was  called  into  being  by  a  large  group 
of  representative  underwriters,  steamship  lines,  manufactur- 
ers, producers,  and  technical  concerns  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other—all of  them  civilian  interests.  One  of  the  very 
first  things  attacked  for  solution  by  the  SubEiarine  Defense 
Association  was  th©  question  of  smokeless  fueli  Without  go- 
ing into  this  subject  at  length,  it  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  particular  attention  centered 
before  long  upon  the  utilization  of  pulverized  ooal» 

"The  Navy  Department  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Submarine  Defense  Association  a  converted  yacht,   the 
U.  S.  S.  Gem,  for  diverse  experimental  work. 

"The  furnaces  are  dosighed  for  the  burning  of  fuel  oil. 
Two  of  the  oil  biirners  were  removed  and  two  pulverized 
coal  burners  substituted;  and  the  tests  included  the  use  . 
of  coal  alone  and  of  coal  and  oil  burned  simultaneously 
from  different  but  neighboring  burners. 

"The  association  of  oil  burners  and  pulverized  coal 
burners  in  the  same  furnace  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Gem  quite  natu- 
rally raised  the  question  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lindon  W.Mtes, 
Chairman  of  the  Engineering  Committee  of  the  S^abmarine  De- 
fense Association,  Why  not  combine  the  oil  and  pulverized 
ooal  and  bvirn  them  so  mixed  from  the  same  burner?  This  qiiery 


was  inspired  by  an  economic  problem  confronting  the  Allies 
which  was  daily  becoming  graver.  Month  by  month  fuel  carri- 
ers were  being  sunk  in  increasing  numbers,  and  England, 
France  and  Italy  were  sorely  distressed  lest  the  supply  of 
liquid  fuel  fail  them. 

"As  Mr.  Bates  saw  it,  the  immediate  gain,  if  coal  and 
oil  could  be  combined,  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fuel  oil  to  be  moved  from  America  to  Europe  by  just  that 
measure  of  powdered  coal  which  could  be  supplied  from 
native  soxiroes  abroad.  In  other  words,  his  aim  was  to 
make  every  gallon  of  petroleum  perform  a  greater  service 
and  enable  oil-burning  steam  plants  to  use  the  mixed  coct- 
bustible  without  any  substantial  change  in  their  liquid  fuel 
installations.  This  was  a  somewhat  ambitious  project,  be? 
cause  it  was  fully  recognized  that  the  way  to  success 
bristled  with  difficulties*  Indeed,  many  others  had  essayed 
the  same  scheme,  but,  at  best,  with  results  of  little 
practical  value.  The  stumbling  block  was  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  inevitably  brought  about  sooner  or  later  th© 
precipitation  of  the  heavier  particles  and  thus  caused  the 
bits  of  solid  carbon  to  separate  from  the  oil  and  to  settle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  containers. 

"After  months  of  tireless  investigation  and  hundreds  of 
painstaking  tests,  a  combustible  compound  was  produced, 
called  'fixate\ur',  which  would  do  the  trick.  Twenty  pounds 
of  this  secret  preparation,  when  added  to  2,000  lb  of  cone 
bined  fuel  oil,  pulverized  coal,  and  coal-tar,  for  instance, 
will  neutralize  gravitation  and  keep  the  dissimilar  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly  mixed  for  protracted  periods.  This  composite 
combustible  is  technically  termed  colloidal  fuel. 

"The  Submarine  Defense  Assooiation  has  declared  that  col- 
loidal fuel  oan  be  utilized  for  marine  steaming  p^irposes 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  and  with  as  good  re- 
sults as  with  the  navy  high-grade  fuel  oil*   Tests  have 
shown  that  the  colloidal  fuel  is  as  smokeless  as  navy  high- 
grade  fuel  oil,  and  yet,  by  purposely  overfiring,  it  is 
possible  to  generate  a  dense  smoke  screen  when  desired*  It 
seems  that  grades  of  colloidal  fuel  may  be  prepared  which, 
without  replenishment,  will  give  a  warship  or  a  merchant 
craft  substantially  20  per  cent  more  steaming  radius  than 
fuel  oil  of  equal  bulk  stored  in  the  same  taxiksJ 

"It  seems  that  refinery  waste— pressure-still  residuals — 
such  as  oil,  wax  tailings,  crude-oil  coke,  etc.,  oan  be 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  an  efficient  colloidal  fuel. 
Similarly,  coal  coke,  charcoal,  lignites,  brown  coals,  and' 
coal  dusts,  which  are  ordinarily  deemed  of  little  value 
for  steam  raising,  can  be  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the  needful 
heat  units  in  the  form  of  solid  particles  of  carbon." 

The  oij.-, — ning  vessel  is  a  money-saver  compared  with  a 
craft  of  like  engine  po..,^  ^hich  consumes  coal.  A  10,000- 
ton  vessel  on  a  voyage  of  7,000  miieo  ».equires  1,600  tons 
of  coal  or  only  800  tons  of  fuel  .oil,  but  640  tons  of  the 
new  combustible  will  answer  instead  of  800  tons  of  straigiit 
fuel  oil.'  The  transatlantic  freight  rate  is  substantially 
|50  a  ton.  Therefore,  if  we  add  160  tons  to  the  cargo- 
carrying  capacity,  we  obtain  an  additional  revenue  on  each 
crossing  of  |8,000.'  Assuming  a  ship  to  make  six  round 
trips  each  year,  the  total  increase  of  income  thus  affected 
would  be  $96,000.  Then  Mr.  Skerrett  turns  to  another  use 
of  the  new  fuel  that  should  interest  all  those  who  view 
with  concern  the  steady  drain  upon  our  coal  and  oil 
supplies  which  must  some  day  exhaust  them.  Nearly  half  our 
known  petroleum  supply,  in  fact,  is  now  gone,  and  we  are 
using  larger  and  larger  quantit-ies  every  year.  He  tells  us 
how  to  save  part  of  it: 

"And  have  we  any  other  reasons  for  encouraging  the  use 
of  this  new-found  economic  fuel?  Manifestly,  colloidal  fuel 
will  save  us  a  vast  sum  each  twelvemonth  if  oil-burning 
plants  on  shore  use  this  epoch-ioaking  oombustibla  as  far  as 
practicable.  Indeed,  it  is  inevitable  that  something  of  the 
sort  be  done  if  we  hope  to  prolong  the  life  aad  sufficiency 
of  our  domestio  petroleum  resources.  This  bears  directly 
upon  every  phase  of  our  industrial  life;  touches  all  forms 
of  transportation  and  relates  to  every  kind  of  power-driven 
craft* 

"a  short  while  back  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  noti- 
fied the  Tftiited  States  Senate  that  we  had  withdrawn  from 
our  known  oil  field  quite  40  per  cent,  of  their "estimated 
original  content*  With  the  present  trend  of  consumption, 
so  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  points  out,  we 
shall  be  consuming  crude  petroleum  a  deoade  henoe  at  the 
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rflfte  of  520,000,000  barrels  annually!  ,  This  brings  home  to 
us  Tiow  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  conserire  our  native  re- 
sources, to  take  steps  to  save  where  we  can,  and  to  employ 
substitutes  as  far  as  praotioable.  Colloidal  fuel  is  one 
amazingly  flexible  means  to  this  end«  The  Submarine  Defense 
Association  thus  emphasizes  the  conservation  of  oil  that 
might  be  effected  by  adopting  colloidal  fuel  instead:  The 
2,900,000  barrels  now  brought  to  New  England,  if  employed 
in  colloidal  fuel,  could  do  the  work  of  nearly  4,000,000 
barrels  of  straight  oil,  and  accomplish  this  with  the 
marked  economies  and  advantages  inherent  to  producing  and 
applying  heat  with  liquid  as  against  solid  fuel.  The  prodi- 
gal waste  of  oil  is  sin  to  be  repaid  in  sorrow.  Its  conser- 
vation and  guardianship  is  the  task  of  those  upon  whom  this 
world-solemn  duty  has  been  unprecedentedly  laid.  Ways  have 
herein  been  made  straight  to  do"  so  with  injury  to  none  and 
helpfulness  to  all." 


TO  STRANGLE  EPIDEMICS 
IN  THEIR  LAIRS 

T;HE  fight  against  epidemic  disease  has  been  largely 
defensive.  But  if  we  can  find  out  where  an  epidemic 
starts — where  is  its  home,  in  which  it  is  no  longer 
epidemic  but  endemic — what  is  to  prevent  our  attacking  it 
there  and  exterminating  it, so  that  it  shall  no  longer  sally 
forth  at  intervals  and  terrorize  the  world?  This  is  the 
plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute for  Medical  Research,  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
printed  as  a  leading  article  in  "Science"  (Kew  York).  Dr. 
Flexner  reminds  us  that  epidemic  diseases  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  have  fixed  locations  in  which  they  survive 
without  attracting  special  attention  over  ofteii  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  He  goes  on: 

"But  from  time  to  time,  and  for  reasons  not  entirely 
clear,  these  dormant  foci  of  the  epidemics  take  on  an  un- 
wonted activity,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the  more  frequent 
appearance  of  cases  of  the  particular  disease  amor>s  "'® 
native  population  and  sooner  or  later  an  o'.+cnsion  of  the 
disease  beyond  its  endemic  confi"*"*  'fhus  there  are  excel- 
lent reasons  for  believing  that  an  endemic  focus  cf  poliomye- 
litis (infantile  paralysis)  has  been  established  in  north- 
western Europe  from  which  the  recent  epidemic  waves  have 
'smanatod. 

"Similarly,  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  regarding  tte 
endemic  home  of  influenza  to  be  eastern  Europe  and  in  par- 
ticular the  border  region  between  Russia  and  Turkestan.  Many 
recorded  epidemics  have  been  shown  more  or  less  clearly  to 
emanate  from  that  area,  while  the  epidemics  of  recent  histo- 
ry have  been  traced  there  with  a  high  degree  of  conclusive- 
ness. From  this  eastern  home,  at  intervals  usually  of  two 
or  three  decades,  a  migrating  epidemic  influenza  begins, 
moving  eastward  and  westward,  with  the  greater  velocity  in 
the  latter  direction. 

"Now  since  the  coabating  of  these  two  epidemic  diseases, 
when  they  became  widely  and  severely  panderaical,  is  attend- 
ed with  such  very  great  difficulty  and  is  of  such  dubious 
success,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  public  con- 
tests which  are  waged  against  them  in  which  the  advantages 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  invading  microorganismal  hosts,   it 
would  seem  as  if  on  effort  of  central  rather  than  peripheral 
control  might  be  worth  discussing.  According  to  this  pro- 
posal, an  effort  at  control  amounting  even  to  eventual 
eradication  of  the  diseases  in  the  regions  of  their  endemic 
survival  would  be  undertaken,  an  effort  indeed  not  occasion- 
al and  intensively  spasmodic,  as  during  the  pandemical  ex- 
cursions, but  continuous  over  relatively  long  periods,  in 
the  hope  that  the  seed  beds,  as  it  were,  of  the  diseases 
might  be  destroyed. 

"That  such  an  effort  at  the  eradication  of  a  serious  epi- 
demic disease  may  be  carried  through  successfully  the  ex- 
perience with  yellow  fever  abundantly  proves.  In  attacking 
that  disease  the  combat  was  not  put  off  until  its  epidemic 
spread  had  begun  and  until  new  territory  such  as  Hew  Orleans, 
Jacksonville,  Memphis,  etc.,  had  been  invaded,  but  the -at- 
tack was  made  on  its  sources  at  Havana,  Panama  and  now 
Guayaquil,  to  which  endemic  points  the  extension  into  new 
and  neutral  territory  has  been  traced, 

"I  do  not  disregard  the  essential  fact  in  bringing  this 


suggestion  forward,  that  the  contril  at  its  sources  of 
yellow  fever  is  quite  another  and  probably  far  simpl^er 
problem  than  the  control  in  their  endemic  foci  of  polio- 
myelitis and  influenza.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  go  ter 
into  the  reasons  why  the  latter  would  doubtless  prove  to  be 
fa^  more  difficult  of  accoBq)lishment  than  has  been  the 
former.  I  am  not  now  engaged  in  presenting  a  plan  of  oper- 
ation or  proposing  that  the  attempt  at  eradication  be  made 
immediately.  Our  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  poliomyelitis  and  especially  of  influenza 
may  still  be  too  imperfect  for  immediately  effective  action. 
But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  these  otherwise 
uncontrollable  epidejiic  diseases  invites  to  an  imaginativ- 
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VTho  would  control  and  eradicate  the  "seed  beds"  of  great 
epidemics  at  their  sources. 


outlook  which,  while  perhaps  non-realizable  to-day,  may  not, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  advancing  knowledge  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  be  hopelessly  out  of  reach  to-m.orrow, 

"Nor  ar")  I  insensible  to  the  labor  and  cost  in  money  and 
talent  v;hich  the  setting  out  on  such  an  ambitiovis  enterprise 
would  entail.  But  here  at  least  is  a  world  problem  of  such 
proportions  and  nature  as  to  invite  the  participation  of  all 
the  scientifically  advanced  countries  in  a  common  effort  to 
suppress  one  of  the  most  menacing  enemies  of  civilized  man 
and  of  human  progress. 

"In  proposing  to  strive  for  the  high  achievement,  not 
merely  of  parrying  the  blows  struck  by  destructive  epi- 
demics, but  of  rendering  them  impotent  to  strike  in  the 
future,  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  peoples  reac-t.  to  great  calamities,  such 
as  those  brought  by  war  and  by  disease.  As  the  results  of 
n  cruel  and  devastating  war,  revolutions  in  governr.ients 
supposed  the  most  stable  may  occur;  no  such  result  follows 
upon  still  more  devastating  epidemics.  The  recent  epidelnic 
of  influenza  claimed,  possibly,  more  victims  than  did  the 
great  war,  and  the  losses  to  the  world  in  emotion  spent, 
treasure  consumed  and  progress  impeded  are  incalculable; 
yet,  through  a  fortuitous  circumstance  of  psychology,  from 
the  one  calamity  the  world  may  emerge  chastened,  perhaps 
even  bettered,  while  from  the  other,  because  of  a  depth  of 
ignorance  amounting  often  even  to  fatalism,  mankind  may 
largely  miss  the  deep  meaning  of  the  lesson," 
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JEWS  OFFENDED  BY  MR.  SARGENT'S  "SYNAGOGUE 
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ART  Aira  RELIGIOII  have  seemed  to  prepare  a  battle 
ground  for  themselves  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary.  Throughout  the  a^es  Religion  has  found 
her  almost  constant  handmaiden  in  her  sister  expression  of 
the  soul.    But  Ur.  Sargent's  new  decorations   for   the 
hall  of  the  librarj'jVJhfcre  his  earlier  mjrstical  depictments 
of  the  symbols  of  faith  have  created  so  Eiu'ch  wondering  cu- 
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THE  SyWAGOGUE 
Jews  of  Boston  see  an  objection  to  representing  their 
religion  as  tottering,  with  cro^wi  and  sceptre  falling 
from  feeble  hands . 


rlosity,  seem  now  to  give  displeasure  if  not  offense  to 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  new  panel  named  "The 
Synagogue"  accompanying  that  called  "The  Church,"  says  a 
Boston  dispatcn  to  the  New  York  "World,"  is  "an  affront  to 
Judaism  and  is  poorly  conceived."  But  the  library  trus- 
tees maintain  that  "the  picture  is  symbolical  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  rules  of  art  as  piclTured  for  centuries  In 
Europo'',and  that  "the  present  agitation  against  the  picture 
is  a  'tempest  in  a  teapot. '"  They  insist  that  no  slur  was 
Intended  to  the  Jews  and  "are  certain  that  Mr. Sargent  would 


not  willingly  giv?  offense  to  them."   The  leader  of    the 
protest  against  the  picture  is  Rabbi  M.  M.  Eichler,  direc- 
tor of  tiie  Zionist  Bureau  of  Hew  England,  who  gives  these 
recsons.for  his  "objection: 

"Sargent  represents  the  synagogue  as  a  grin,  austere, 
unwomanly  woman,  with  blinded  eyes  and  bent  head  from  which 
is  falling  a  crown.  In  her  hands  is  a  broken  sceptre  and 
she  clutches  to  her  breast  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  tab- 
lets of  the  law.  All  about  lier  is  chaos  and  ruin. 

"The  face  of  the  woman  is  not  that  of  a  Jewess,  The 
Israel  should  have  been  pictured  more  properly  as  an  old 
man  with  flowing  beard.  This  conception  suggest  that  the 
synagogue  represents  things  that  are  broken  and  passed  away. 
Hot  only  does  the  Jew  believe  that  Judaism  never  died,  but 
that  it  has  retained  its  vitality  and  still  maintains  its 
influence." 

A  petition  to  the  Ltayor  of  Boston  and  to  the  trustees  of 
the  library  is  said  to  be  in  circulation  praying  that  the 
picture  be  removed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "un-Zonerican  anc' 
objectionable  to  a  great  number  of  citizens."  Rabbi  Gold  of 
Boston  is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

"There  are  three  points  upon  which  the  picture  should 
be  judged.  First,  whether  or  not  it  is  good  art;  second, 
whether  or  not  the  painter  has  the  right  to  choose  such  a 
subject,  and  third,  whether  it  is  good  taste  to  place  the 
picture  in  a  public  institution,  supported  by  all  the  citi- 
zens, where  some  of  the  citizens  may  be  hurt.  ,; 

"I  am  not  an  expert  and  hardly  know  good  art  from  bad. 
As  to.  choice  of  subject,  the  right  of  an  artist  to  choose 
certain  troublous  subjects  for  portraiture  has  been  a 
"-^oted  question  through  all  history.  As  to  the  third, ques- 
tion, i  vv^ng^^^Q  every  Jew  is  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 
Tho  an  orthodox  a^,  T  must  be  fair  to  Mr.  Sargent  and  with- 
hold an  opinioli  based  merely  on  the  opinions  of  others.  But 
if  the  picture  seems  to  ne  an  affront  to  the  Jew,   I  shall 
support  action  tal:en  against  it." 

Ur.  W,  H.  Dpwnes,  art  critic  of  the  Boston  "Transcript", 
seemed  to  anticipate  some  objection  and  so  threw  upon  the 
matter  considerable  light  from  the  point  of  view  of  art 
history.  First,  however,  he  considers  the  artistic  -merits 
of  the  two  works: 

"As  usual  Sargent  surprizes  us  by  his  originality,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that   the 
sources  of  his  symbolism  are  found  in  medieval  religious 
art,  especially  in  the  works  of  the  sculp^:,ors  of  the  '  ca- 
thedrals. His  real  originality  is  shown  in. the  free  and 
personal  use  he  makes'  of  traditional  forms;  and,  as  before, 
he  astonishes  and  charms  us'  by  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
his  desic-n. 

"The  coloring  of  the  two  new  panels  '  is  subdued,  perhaps 
^he  predominating  tone  being  a  cool,  bluish  gray,  which  is, 
however,  enriched  by  the, discreet  employment  of  dull  gold. 
It  is  evident  that  the  extreiaely  quiet  tone  of  the  panels 
has  been  deliberately  premeditated, .with  the  purpose,   in 
all  probability,'  of  enhancing  the  brilliancy  of  the  central 
wall  panel  which  still  remains  to  be  painted,  and  which  is 
to  fill  the  important  space  bet-reen  the  two  ne^T  panels.  In 
this  central  space  we  are  given  to  understand  the  artist 
i.vill '.delineate  the  climax  of  the  evolution  of  the  Christian 
religion,  up  to  .which  all  the  rest  of  the  mural' painting  in 
the  corridor  leads  by  successive  stages  in  its  development." 

Considering  the  two  in  detail,  fir.  Davmes  xrrites: 

"The  panel  depicting  'The  Church',  ,  shov/s  a  clcked."  and 
hooded  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne.  Her  dark  gray 
garments  are  edged  with  gold.  At  her  feet,  sunk  between  her  , 
:<nees,  with  arms  thrown  across  her  lap,  is  the  form  of  the  ' 
crucified  Christ,  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns,  his  pierced  • 
hands  and  feet  and  his  deathly  pale  face  visible  in  the ; 
shadows.  He  is  robed  in  the  same  darl:  cost'jme  of  cray.  The' 
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Churrch  holds  in  her  two  h^nds  a  pioco  of  vrhito  drapery  and 
in  each  hand  the  goldeh  chalice  and  the  encharistic  p^.rx. 
The  face  of  the  Church  is  soler.m  rrd  enirnviv-Mc  in  exprcGsion 
under  the  hood,  the  ample  folds  of  which  c:ist  the   in- 
scrutable countenance  in  shadov.   The  backn;round  is  of  dull 
gol4,  against  which  is  an  intricate  pattern  of   cri;ison 
scroll-TTork,  back  of  which  again  are  wings  of  the  arch-ic 
conventionalized  type  in  blue  and  gray  and  red,  bordered 
'/ith  narrovr  strips  of  gold.   The  attributes  and  the  Latin 
names  of  the  four  evangelists,  Matthei-T,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  appear  in  this  decorative  arrangeiient. 

"'The  Synagogue'  is  s\inbolized  by  the  massive  figure  of 
an  aged  VTOiuan  T^ith  her  eyes  blindfolded.   She  is  seated  on 
the  steps  of  a  ruined  temple.   Her  head  is  turned  to  the 
left,  and  her  crowTi  is  falling  off.   She  clasps  to   her 
breast  ■*'ith  both  muscular  arms  the  tables  of  the  law  and  a 
broken  sceptre.   The  lovrer  part  of  her  figure  is  swathe'^  in 
the  voluiainous  folds  of  a  great  curtain  of  heavy  stuff 
which  hangs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  composition   and 
ooaes  down  on  both  sides  of  the  figure.  On  this  drapery  are 
many  synbolic  devices  of  elaborate  design,  in  dull  reds 
luid  pale  blues  and  gold;  it  fills  up  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  panel . 

"The  Renaissance  frames  in  which  the  t.70  new  panels  are 
enclosed  form  an  organic  part  of  the  decorative  soherae  of 
the  east  wall.  They  are  made  up  of  blue-grav  pilastors  -.it 
the  sides,  with  beautifully  designed  gold  moldings;  i.bove, 
an  interrupted  pediment  of  the  same  colors;  and  at  the  b'. so 
the  moldings  assuiue  a  more  important  character,  one  lino 
being  the  egg-and-dart  motive,  another,  belov/  it,  the  oak 
leaf  motive,  the  whole  being  supported  by  golden  brackets, 
fluted,  and  terminated  by  carved  and  gilded  oal:  and 
aennthus  leaves." 

lAr.  Downes  treats  tactfully  the  subject  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  controversy  now  brev/ing.  Perhaps,  indeed,   lie 
is  really  responsible  for  the  situation  since  his  discussion 
antedated  by  a  few  days  the  appearance  of  the  protest.   ^.Te 
read: 

"In  mediaeval  art  we  find  nui.ierous  exai.iples  of  sculptures 
in  which  two  female  figures  are  thus  employed  as  symbol e.  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  churches.  The  Christi-ui  churc;. 
is  commonly  represented  as  a  woman, 'the  spouse  of  CliriEt,  ' 
even  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  Ir.ter  on  the  second  figure 
is  frequently  added.    The  Synagogue  is  usually  represented 
as  blindfolded,  iTith  a  veil  over  her  eyes.  In  one  hand  she 
bears  the  tables  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  in  the  other  soi^ctimes 
she"  Carries  a  drooping  banner  on  a  broken  staff.  The  fig- 
ure symbolizing  the  Church  wears  a  crown,  holds  in  one  hand 
the  chalice,  the  pledge  of  comiaunion  with,  lier  Lord,  and  in 
the  other  the  cross,  the  sign  of  her  faith  and  power. 

''The  great  figures  of  'The  Church'  and  'The  Synagogue 
with' veiled  eyes,  on  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of    Ilotre 
Dame  in  Paris,  proclaimed  to  the  Jp''  tliat  the  Bible  had  no 
longer  any  meaning  for  the  synagoj.'ue,  and  to  the  Christiaji 
that  it  held  no  riddle  for  the  Church.   Tliis,  it  is  said, 
at  any  rate,  served  Isidore  of  Seville  and  Petrus  Alphonsi 
as  a  basic  for  reasoning  in  their  apologetics  written  to  con- 
vert the  Jews. A  legend  which  was  very  popular  in  the  I'.iddls 
Ages  forcibly  siims  up  these  ideas.  It  was  said  that  the 
cross  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  Rone  was  in  front 
of  the  Savior  and  Jerusalem  behind  him.   Thus  in  the  hour 
of  death  he  turned  av;ay  from  the  city  which  had  killed  the 
prophets,  to  look  towards  the  Holy  City  of  the  nev/  era. 

"bculptured  figures  of  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  are 
to  be  seen  in  tv/o  pl-aces  at  Rheims;  one  near  the  rose  win- 
dov/  in  the  south  porch,  and  one  just  under  the  two  turrets 
near  the  Crucifixion  in  the  west  porch.   Again,  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue  are  to  be  seen  in  the  south  doorv.-ay  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Strasbourg.   At  the  church  of  St.  Seurin,   in 
bordeau3C,  t?ie  figure  typifying  the  Synagogue  has  her  eyes 
veiled,  not  by  a  bandage   but  by  the  tail  of  a  dragon 
which  stands  behind  her  head. 

"The  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  fond  of  this 
theological  symbolism  apparently  because  of  their  desire 
to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  futility  of  their  faith,  or 
rather  to  reassure  the  Christians  'in  the  face  of  a  proud 
and  stiff-necked  people  who  alone  claimed  to  be  able  to 
expound  the  Scriptures.'  Ko  doubt  there  will  be  found 
theological  controversialists  today  who  may  object  to  the 
revival,  in  our  day,  even  in  a  modified  form,  of  those  ob- 
solete suggestions  of  doctrinal  differences." 

Mr.  Sargent  will  bo  seen  to  have  followed  Euwjpean  tra- 
dition rather  than  to  have  exprest  a  personal  judgment.  But 
Boston  tax  payers  of  Jewish  faith  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
opinion  about  public  monuments. 


DAISY  OR  SIR  JAMES  ? 

LITERARY  SENSATIONS- today  do  not  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  those  of  the  past.  If  they  did  "Daisy  Ash- 
ford"  might  be  as  much  discust  as  "Trilby  o'Farrell." 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  people  are  convinced  that 
"Daisy"  is  no  child  but  a  full  grown  man  in  the  person  of 
Sir  J.  M.  Ba:rrie,  the  sensation  is  but  a  mild  one.  A  writer 
in  the  "Saturday  Review"  (London)  assumes  the  Barrie  legend 
as  indubitable,  though  the  editor  himself  adds  that  "freak- 
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THE  CHDECH 

Mr.  Sargent's  new  decoration  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library.   This  and  its  companion,  "The  Synagogue"  .are 
enclosed  in  Renaissance  frames  forming  an  organic 
part  of  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  east  wall. 


ish  as  Sir  James  Barrie  may  be,  it  would  surely  be  unusual 
to  present  to  the  public  his  ovm  work  as  another's  in  so 
deliberate  a  deception."  The  writer,  however,  sees  it 
"quite  natural  that  Sir  James  Barrie  should  be  tempted  by 
his  success  with  'A  Kiss  for  Cinderella'  to  try  bis  hand  at 
another  masterpiece  of  the  same  character."  In  this  way 
the  "Saturday  Review"  writer  mixes  Daisy  with  Sir  James: 

"in  'A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,  '  oir  James  gave  us  his  con- 
ception of  a  child's  idea  of  a  State  ball.  In  'The  Young 
Visiters'  he  gives  us  a  child's  idea  of  a  reception  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  of  life  at  an  English  country  house,  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  a  first-class  hotel,  and  of  a  fashionable 
wedding  at  the  Abbey.  The  book  has  run  through  several  im- 
pressions already,  and  there  are  few  people  who  have  not  en- 
joyed, or  will  not  enjoy  shortly,  this  very  amusing  composi- 
tion. It  has  all  the  dearest  and  most  familiar  qualities  of 
its  author.  He  lets  loose  Fancy  unrestrained  by  any  scruples 
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of  imagination  or  mind.  -  Should  Fancy  light  upon  anything 
funny  or  odd/  especially  anything  combining  the  obvious  with 
the  unexpected,  he  enjoys  it,  records  it  and  passes  on.  Sir 
James's  Fancy  is  wanton  in  her  pursuit  of  conceits,  '  analo- 
gies, whimsicalities,  prettinesses  and  favours;  and  she  is 
not  always  as  nice  as  she  might-be  in  "her  loves.  She  has 
achieved  wealth,  and,  what  is  more-  remarkable,,  has  won  the 
sweetest  of  reputations  by  the  simple  process  of  never  deny- 
ing herself  anything  she  likes.  She  can  no  more  resist  a  bit 
of  fun  or  a  slice  of  sentiment, whatever  the  kind  or  quality, 
than  Fir,  Sidney  Vtfebb  can  resist  a  blue-book,  or  i.ir,  Belloc 
an  opport\inity  to  explain  things  precisely  to  amateurs.  The 
results  are  usually  charming  and  innocent  of  any  real  of- 
fence to  our  vinderstanding,knowledge  of  life,  sense  of  char- 
acter, passion  for  truth,  or  any  of  the  other  serious  and 
necessary  criteria  which  we  bring  to  bear  upon  a  genuine 
work  of  imagination.  -Fancy  has  no  rules  but' her  own,  and 
her  only  rule  is  to  do  what  she, likes  in  her  own  time  and 
way.  To  watch  her  is  great  fun,  because  you  never 'knojir  what 
she  will  do  next,  and  you  have,  no  real  need  to  care.  One  no 
more  dreams  of  bringing  the  works  of  Fancy  seriously  to  book 
than  of  assessing  from  the  purely  aesthetic  point   of  view 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  REIGNING  CULT 

Leopold  Auer,  the  violinist,  who  succeeds  Lesohetizky 
.as  king  of  the  musical  world. 


the  successive  attitudes  of  a  young  puppy  playing  with  its 
tail.  Fancy  is  like  the  popular  conversationalist  who  wins 
a  reputation  by  saying  everything  that  comes  into  his  head." 

Mr,  Hugh  I'ialpole,  the  English  novelist, on  the  other  hand, 
comes  to  America  with  the  absolute  knovfledge  that  Daisy  is 
Daisy  and  not  Sir  James;  that  she  conu;  itted  her  prank  of  au- 
thorship at  the  alleged  age  and  has  grovm  up  a  respectable 
nonentity  without  any  further  hankering  for  pen  and  ink. 
Therefore  the  Hew  York  "Sun",  since  it  prints  a  weekly  Lon- 
don letter  from  Mr.  WalRole,  stands  by  his  say  so  delivered 
as  long  ago  as  last  July,  and  finds  a  middle  ground  to  sat- 
isfy claimants  pro  and  con; 

"By  this  time  the  picking  to  pieces  of  Daisy  — she-wrote- 
it,  she-wrote-it-not  —  has  grown  tiresome.   Everybody  has 
now  had  his  turn,  has  signed  two  columns  in  his  favorite 
newspaper^  plucking  off  a  petal.  Having  opened  the  subject, 
we  rightfully  close  discussion.  We  thought  that  our  belief 
about  the  authorship  of  the  book  was  sufficiently   apparent 
in  our  review.  But  admiring,  and  maddening,   friends  have 
been  keeping  at  us  vdth  'Wlio  do  you  really  think  wrote  "The 
Young  Visiters"'?  .- 


"It  is  Daisy  and  Barrie's  word  ts.  Barrio.   We' really  ■ 
think  Daisy  wrote  it,  and  when  she  was  9,  But  we  do  think 
the  little  girl's  manuscript  was  judiciously  touched  up  by 
an  artful  hand.  That  hand  may  be  Barrie's,  may  ha-^e  been 
another's.   He  declares  in  the  plainest  of  language   no+. 
only  that  Daisy  wrote  it  h^-rself  as  advertised  but  that  ex- 
cept for  paragraphing  it  is  quite  unedited. 

"A  small  legion  of  gentlefolk  have  been  making  him  out  a 
liar.  The  lie  would  be  a  very  white  lie  indeed,  and  of  a 
sort  for  which  there  is  abundant  precedent  in  letters. ■  13ven 
then  we  would  rather  not  give  any  lie  to  Barric,  To  question 
his  word  about  the  editing  would  be  distasteful." 


THE  AUER  CULT 

THE  IJIUSIC  WORLD  is  always  waving  a  banner.   Just  now 
the  emblem  it  bears  ia  the  portrait  of  a  violinist. 
The  war  drove  Heifetz  and  Toscha  Seidel,  the  wonder 
pupils  of  Leopold  Auer,  to  our  shores,  and  they  were  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  master  himself.   Mr.  Vincent  Sheean  sees 
in  "rapid  development"  both  here  and  abroad  an  "Auer  cult" 
that  recalls  "  similar  master-cults  in  the  past  century."  TTe 
are  only  just  ceasing  to  talk  of  the  "Leschetizlcy  Method," 
perhaps  because  its  secrets  have  passed  from  the  few  out- 
standing piano  virtuosi  to  the  general  run  of  teachers.  Mr. 
Sheean,  writing  in  the  "Musical  Leader"  (Chicago)  goes  back 
over  the  frenzies  of  past  generations  and  shows  how  suscept- 
ible the  musical  world  has  been  to  the  influence  of  a  dom- 
inating personality: 

"It  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the 
first  of  this  that  an  equally  interesting  cult  was  for  the 
'pupils  of  Leschetizkj'. '  This  was  the  phrase  made  potent 
by  tl.e  virtuosity  of  Paderewski,  Essipoff,  GabriloTdtsch, 
Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Katharine  Goodson  and  dozens  of  others. 
We "can  all  reneiaber  the  pother  made  about  the  'Lesohetizky 
method'  and  the  rivers  of  roininiscence  of  the  master's 
sytle  of  teaching  wiiich  poured  forth  after  his  death  in 
1907.  It  was  of  course  a  sort  of  vicarious  fame,  throv.-n 
at  his  feet  largely  by  the  world-craze  for  Paderewski; 
bM+.  it  made  his  pupils  vendible  for  a  good  many  years  to 
co:iie.  The  legend  accumulated,  after  the  sensational 
success  of  Paderewski,  beyond  all  reasonable  limit.  There 
was  a  time  in  riew  iork  when  any  tyro  advertised  as  a 
pupil  of  Leschetizky  v.as  received  with  the  most  reverent 
attention  as  an  authorized  envoy  of  the  muses. 

"/ijnong  the  singing  folk,   a  great  example  in  the  years 
just  past  is  Jean  de  Reszke.     To  have  studied  v.-ith  De 
Reszke  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  open  sesame  to  the   con- 
cert and  opera  worlds.   The  many  successful  artists,   atll 
appearing  wit:. in  a  few  years  of  one  another,  who  carried 
the  De  Reszke  studio's  label  v/ith  him,   placed   his. name 
almost  beside  that  of  Garcia. 

"in  another  department the  realm  of  pure  voice  tecli- 

nic Xarchesi  achieved  the  same  commercial  importance. 

Melba,  Calve,  Fames,  t^ybil  banderson,  trances  Alia,  Bes- 
sie Abott the  list  includes  about  all  the  great  sipgers 

of  lyric  French  roles  in  two  generations.   After  thirty 
years  of  continual  production  of  great  voicos,   Mathilde 
Karohesi's  was  indeed  a  name  with  which  'to  conjure. ATuost 
any  lyric  soprano  could  obtain  a  hearing  by  announcing 
herself  as  a  pupil  of  .'.iarcViesi.   The  laany  a.aong  her  pupils 
tix) attained  the  greatest  celebrity  gave  her  supremacy 
among  the  trainers  of  the  female  voice  and  influence  which 
translated  into  dollars  at  "he  box-office  windov;. 

"Behind  all  these  teacher-erases  is  the  one  which  v/as 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Liszt  mania  of  the 
past  century.   Almost  all  the  concert  pianists   of   two 
generations  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,   to  »  Weimar  to 
study  with  the  master.   The  list  extends  into  something 
like  the  roll-call  of  the  virtuosi  of  the  period.    Liszt 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  constant  use  of  his  najne  as 
teacher  of  this  and  that  pianist  he  had  never  seen;  he  v/as, 
of  course,  not  gratified  to  see  himself  capitalized  to  the 
advantage  of  every  nobody  of  the  profession,   but  in  his 
case  th:,'  fraud  was  so  incessant  and  so  vddespread  that  any 
attempt  to  overcome  it  would. have  taken  all  of  his  ivaking 
hours.    The  practice  of  advertising  pianists  of  Liszt  be- 
came so  comiaon, ,  just  before  tiie  advent  of  Paderewski,  that 
the  title  r/as  saved  by  tlie  vogue  of  Lesclietizkj'-,  so  that 
the  genuine  developnenLs  of  the  Liszt  teaching  need  no  lonf- 
er  fear  the  encroaching  press-agent  of  the  lesser  artist.  " 
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ACTORS  MANAGING  THEIR  OVN 
PRODUCTIONS 

THE  OLD  EllGLISH  GUILD  SYSTEM  is  coming  back  again 
after  years  of  disuse.  It  has  raado  its  appearance  in 
the  theater,  whore  a  companj'  of  New  York  players  are 
banded  together  to  produce  plays  and  share  in  the  profits. 
One  element  of  the  "commercial"  theater  is  absent,  and  that 
is  the  "speculative  intruder"  as  Mr,  Francis  Wilson,  during 
the  recent  actors'  strike,  called  the  ordinary  theatrical 
manager.  The  Theater  Guild  does  not  disdain  the  epithet  of 
"commercial,"  hovTever.  In  fact,  their  director,  Hr.  Rollo 
Peters,  writing  in  the  "Theater  ilagazine"  (New  York)  takes 
pains  to  disassociate  his  organization  from  "the  'art'  or 
little  theaters"  abounding  here  and  there  where  the  art, as 
be  thinks,  has  been  too  much  undirected  and  the  commercial- 
ism too  much  scorned.  The  present  enterprise,  with  its 
eye  upon  the  production  first  and  the  profits  aftorvTards, 
allows  itself  leeway  in  the  direction  of  interesting  ex- 
periments. Good  fortune  has  so  far  attended  the  Theater 
Guild;  for  while  their  first  production  achieved  a  high 
artistic  but  a  moderate  financial  success,  their  second^ 
the  "John  Ferguson"  of  St.  John  Ervine,  compassed  both.  The 
latter  play  ran  serenely  through  the  troublous  days  of  tlie 
actors'  strike  and  covered  a  continuous  run   of  six  months. 
When  their  third  production,  "The  Faithful"  by  John  uase- 
field,  was  ready,  it  was  seen  that  the  public  appetite  for 
the  St.  John  Ervine  play  was  not  exhausted,  and  so  the 
Guild's  forces  were  combined  in  a  double  enterprise,  -Though 
the  Guild  idea,  which  has  brought  about  such  results,  finds 
its  root  in  a  distant  past  of  the  industries  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Peters  sees  it  as  an  expression  of  the  psychological 
moment  I 

"This  is  the  age  of  co-operation.  Ihe  germ  is  in  the  air 
and  was,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  The- 
atre Guild.  The  work  attached  to  this  was  not  done  in  a  few 
hours  or  weeks.  1/Vhen  the  players  decided  eaiong  themselves 
that  they  would  create  a  guild  in  which  they  would  have  a 
voice  in  the,  selecting  of  plays,  casts,  scenery,  etc.,  and 
share  in  einy  profits  realized,  they  started  a  definite  bus- 
inesslike organization.  Through  subscription  by  the  players 
and  the  public,  a  financial  •tanding  was  established,  the 
Guild  incorporated,  and  a  theatre  hired.  This  was  the   re- 
sult of  nearly  three  months'  work,  and  then  came  the  task  of 
selecting  a  play,  casting  and  rehearsing. 

"It  sounds  simple,  but  the  very  spirit  of  co-operation, 
of  being  fair  to  one's  self  and  one's  fellows,  make  it  nec- 
essary for  great  time  to  be  taken  before  every  step  forward. 
The  whole  movement  was  taken  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  — 
it  was  an  organic  theatre,  but  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  wild 
adventure,  nor  was  the  new  departure  to  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  the  work  of  a  group  of  players  interested  only  in 
the  so-called  'artistic'  dramas.  The  successful  co-opera- 
tive theatre  must  be  commercial.  There  is  no  one  connected 
in  a  leading  part  with  the  Guild  who  has  not  had  great  ex- 
perience in  the  theatre.  A  portion  of  them  had  received 
much  of  their  training  in  the  very  varied  school  offered  by 
the  Washington  Square  Players,  while  others  came  from  the 
theatres  of  this  country  and  England. 

"The  first  action  of  the  members  of  a  co-operative  the- 
atre is  to  decide  on  a  Board  of  Managers.   Each  member  of 
this  board  should  be  capable  of  leading  a  department  in  the 
work  of  the  duild,  scenic,  play-reading,  etc.,  and  while  all 
these  departments  have  their  place  in  the  work,  the-y    must 
all  be  subservient  to  a  director  and  a  producer. 

"This  may  not  seem  co-operative,  but  remember  that  all 
co-operative  movements  mus"t  have  a  leadership.   In  this  the- 
atre this  mu?t  necessarily  be  so.  The  'art'  or  little  the- 
atres have  tried  the  experiment  of  players  acting  the  part 
as  they  felt  it  should  be  done,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
artistic  hodge-podge.  ■  As  far  as  the  direction  of  its  plays 
is  concerned,  the  co-operative  theatre  needs  as  great  care 
taken  with  this  work  as  regular  theatres.  After  all,  the 
only  real  difference  between  the  co-operative  theatre  Guild 


and  the  theatre  as  it  generally  exists,  today,  is  that  the 
Guild  is  trying  to  produce  plays  on  a  higher  plane  of  theat- 
rical artistry  --  that  each  player  has  his  share  of  work  — 
each  one  shares  in  the  profits. 

""i^ihile  the  Board  of  Kanagers  meet  to  select  plays,  the 
casting  is  done  by  the  director  and  producer,  two  members  of 
the  Guild  chosen  by  their  associates  to  these  posts.  The 
committee  have  the  right  to  withdraw  these  people  if  they 
see  fit,  and  substitute  others,  but  they  have  not  the  right 
to  constantly  bother  them  with  trifling  suggestions  that  are 
really  whims.  So  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  aim  of  the  co- 
operative theatre  does  not  differ  from  any  other  theatrical 
production.  It  is  only  that  there  are  several  managers  in- 
stead of  one,  and  that  these  managers  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  play  with  its  so  perfectly  ma- 
chine-made situation,  scenery,  acting,  etc. 

"r-Hiy  shouldn't  the  ^heater  take  its  place  in  this  ad- 
vancing policy  of  industry?   ^Ihy  shouldn't  a  co-op«rative 
relationship  be  established  between  those  who  produce, mean- 
ing in  this  sense,  the  actors,  and  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble from  a  managerial  or  capitalistic  standpoint,  for  the 
production?" 

The  general  social  unrest  of  today  emphasizes  the  spe- 
cial timeliness  of  this  effort,  Mr.  Peters  thinks,    yet 
"there  never  was  a  time  when  such  a  theater  may  not  have 
existed  ~  and  prospered."   For  it  is  not  exactly  a  new 
idea: 

"As  the  New  York  'Times'  says:  'in  the  history  of  the 
drama  of  which  the  Equity  actor§  are  still  a  part,  co-oper- 
ative production  has  a  high,  if  brief,  tradition.  In  the 
days  when  actors  were:  "vagabonds  that  carried  erst  their 
fardels  on  their  backs,"  the  enterprise  was  of  the  joint 
stock  order,  receipts  being  divided  among  the  company  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  scale.  Under  Elizabeth,  the  theaters 
of  tho  Bankside  were  co-operatively  owned  and  manaiged. 
Shakespeare,  who  was  actor,  author,  and  capitalist  in  one, 
owned  a  tenth  share  in  the  Globe,  Authors  who  were  nei- 
ther actors  nor  capitalists  were  sometimes  shareholders, 
John  Marston  owned  a  share  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  I/!ichael 
Drayton  a  share  in  the  Whitefriars.  When  Hamlet,  Prince 
of  Denmark,  turned  playwright  he  was  so  pleased  Tdth  him- 
self that  he  aspired  to.  own"a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  play- 
ers," On  the  Continent  similar  conditions  obtained.  An 
early  print  shows  Moliere  and  his  fellows  dividing  the  re- 
ceipts of  a  performance,'  A  century  and  more  ago, a  group 
of  American  players  conducted  a  co-operative  theater  with 
some  success,  Vflien  William  Dunlap  failed  as  manager  of 
tho  old  Park  Theater  in  1805,  the  actors  of  his  company 
banded  together  and  called  themselves  the  Commonweal tli 
players.  They  it  was  who  first  produced  here  Tobin's 
comedy  'The  Honeymoon,'  one  of  tho  most  popular  plays  ever 
performed  in  America, 

"The  experiment,  however,  did  not  last.    Possibly  be- 
cause there  was  not  the  same  interest  in  the  theater   in 
those  days  as  exists  at  present." 

Taking  ua  behind  the  scenes,  I'x,   Peters  shows  how  the 
enterprise,  which  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
esting developments  in  the  theater  of  recent  years,i-as  born 
and  nurtured: 

"This  is  an  important  step  forward.  Only  those  v/ho  have 
worked  for  a  theatrical  manager,  v.'ho  have  hired  a  high-sal- 
aried director  to  produce  a  play  for  a  high-salaried  star, 
can  appreciate  the  freedom,  the  inspiration  for  creative 
work,  when  one  is  able  to  work  without  the  hindrance  of 
whims. 

"Not  ra&Tty   seasons  ago  a  play  was  produced  on  Broadway  in 
which  no  less  than  four  people  connected  with  the  production 
insisted  on  changes  in  the  scenic  equipment.  These  changes 
were  made  regardless  of  any  argument  of  the  scenic  director, 
and  the  result  was  far  from  satisfying.  Had  one  person  of 
experience  been  allowed  to  carry  out  a  set  scheme  of  stage 
setting, the  result  would  have  been  less  inharmonious." 

Mr.  Peters  thinks  that  the  playwright,  who  often  finds 
his  work  almost  unrecognizable  as  his  when  it  reaches  the 
stage,  will  welcome  the  co-operative  theater: 

"When  the  Guild  read  'John  Ferguson'for  purposes  of  pres- 
entation, it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  any  scenes.  The  dramatist  wrote  them  all  as  part 
of  his  story,  and  they  must  remain.  This,  of  course, applies 
only  to  an  author  thoroughly  expert  in  the  technique  of  the 
drama,  as  Ervine  emphatically  is.  One  of  America's  most 
popular  playwrights  who  learned  this  fact  has  made  five 
different  visits  to  'John  Ferguson'  to  study  it  from  a  dra- 
matist's standpoint.  He  is  amazed  at  the  possibility  of 
waiting  a  play  and  having  it  acted  as  written." 


FORGOTTEN  "CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS" 


THA2  THE  iJffiRICAN  PEOPLE  are  "dangerously  near  the 
condition  of  Prussia  before  the  war"   is  evidenced 
to  one  investigator  by  the  way  we  have,  and  on  his 
authority,  still  are  treating  the  "conscientious  ohjeotors." 
vaiatever  the  provocation  or  justification  for  our  methods 
•while  the  war  was  on,  Ur.  '.Villiam  C.  Allen  is  puzzled  to 
know  why  they  are  continued  nov/  that  we  are  at  peace.  V/hat 
has  happened  he  thinks,  "hodes  ill  for  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca." In  the  early  days  of  conscription.  In  England,   he 
points  out,  "conscientious  objectors  suffered  much;"  but 
"the  press,  preachers  and  members  of  parliament  were  not 
dumb."  As  a  consequence  of  the  public  protest,  "the  con- 
dition of  this  unfortunate  class  was  relieved,"  and  "since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  they  have  been  released,"   But 
"to  the  dishonor  of  America  it  has  to  be  said  that  almost 
all  the  press  has  been  dumb  except  to  misrepresent  and 
ridicule;  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  not  a  single  voice  in 
Congress  has  been  raised  tn  their  behalf,  while  no  church 
conference  or  convention  has  uttered  a  single  genuine  call 
that  these  men  be  delivered  from  persecution,"  Llr,  Allen 
makes  these  charges  in  "Unity"  (Chicago),  and  THE  IITERAEY 
DIGEST  can  only  say  that  he  has  overlooked  several  articles 
on  this  subject  in  its  pages  while  active  warfare  was  in 
progress.   I'he  point  of  his  article,  however,   is  his  re- 
port of  past  and  present  conditions  made  by   the  College 
Park  Association  of  Friends  at  the  United  States  discipli- 
nary barracks  at  Alcatraz,  San  Francisco  Bay.   His  memo- 
randum, drawn  up  after  the  visit  made  there  on  September 
3,  1919,  he  speaks  of  as  his  "individual  report  and  cora^  * 
ment,"  V.'e  read: 

"Colonel  Garrar-d,  Corunandant,  and  all  his  subordinate 
officers  were  very  courteous  to  us  and  seemed  sincerely 
desirous  of  letting  us  have  full  opportunity  to  observe  the 
actual  conditions  in  this  prison, 

"We  first  interviewed  those  conscientious  objectors  to 
military  service  who  were -then  in  dark  cells.   These  men, 
like  the  various  criminals,  are  locked  up  for  fourteen  days 
in  ^solitary,'  then  are  re-leased  for  fourteen  days  and  this 
is  followed  by  another  fourteen  days  in  'solitary'  on  bread 
and  water "if  still  adhering  to  their  convictions  that  they 
will  not  work  under  military  orders  because  they  conscien- 
tiously reject  military  ideas  or  methods.  These  men  have 
no  cot,  no  chair,  nothing  but  four  medium-weight  blankets 
to  vrrap  themselves  in  at  riight  when  they  lie  on  the  miser- 
able, cold  concrete  floor,  to  obtain  such  sleep  as  they  can. 
In  the  old  days  of  jnedieval  torture,  sone  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  human  brain  v/ere  written  in  solitary  con- 
finement by  men  who  endured  it  for  conscience  sake.  But 
these. young  men  at  Alcatraz  have  no  vrriting  material,  no 
{jooks,  nothing  to  employ  the  mind  save  their  ovtn   thoughts, 
Th^  writer  has  been  thirteen  times  in  Europe  and,  like  so 
inany  other  tourists,  has  sometimes  looked  with  horror  at 
the  dungeons  or  cells  v^here  men  were  incarcerated  because 
of  religious  or  political  convictions.  But  I  believe  that 
r.ost  all  such  Tnretched  places  of  abode  had  a  little  ray  of 
light  from  a  siTiall  window.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit 
to  Alcatraz,  we  were  also  shown  the  dungeons  where  we  were 
told  that  up  to  three  weeks  ago,  these  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake  had  been  kept  during  the  regulation  fourteen 
days  at  a  time.  But  these  dungeons  were  so  placed  in  the  • 
heart  of  the  prison  that  not  the  slightest  ray  of  daylight 
could  ever  penetrate  them.  This  savage  brutality  has  re- 
cently been  discontinued  and  the  men  are  placed  in  the 
cells  in  which  we  saw  them,  which  are  cut  off  from  all 
light  with  the  exception  of  a  few  little  holes  about  seven 
feet  above  the  ground  over  the  top  of  the  door. 


"After  luncheon,  we  were  introduced  to  a  colored  religi- 
ous objector,  who  is  standing  faithfully  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Josus  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  fJount.  He,  too,  will 
not  work  and  will  not  even  walk  under  military'  commands. 
Whilst  this  may  seem  a  mistake,  there  would  seem  to  be 
small  excuse  for  the  abuse  which  has  been  poured  upon  him. 
He  needs  different  sort  of  treatment.  The  morning  of  our 
visit  to  Alcatraz,  wo  were  told  by  eye  witnesses  that  he 
had  been  hauled  out  of  his  cell,  put  upon  a  cart  and  finally 
throT.TO  off  of  it,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bag  of  meal,  onto  the 
ground.  When  we  saw  him,  he  v.'as  sitting  in  a  doorway  look- 
ing out  through  the  bars  upon  the!  beautiful  San  Francisco 
Bay,  with  a  mystic ?.l  look  upon  his  suffering  face.   He  had 
been  at  first  hardly  able  to  converse  intelligently  with  us. 
He  had  remarkably  fine  and  regular  features  even  from  the 
Caucasian  viewpoint.  '.7e  left  this  unhappy  victim  of  modem 
prison  treatment,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  chapel  met  with 
almost  a  dozen  other  conscientloi^s  objectors,  who  for  the 
time  being,  were  participating  in  ordinary  prison  con- 
ditions. Among  them  were  some  of  the  most  simple  hearted 
and  cleanest-looking  yo\ing  Christian  men  I  ever  met  with. 
There  was  Dunkard  who  by  the  President's  ruling  should  ap- 
parently have  been  released  long  ago.  One  of  these  young 
men  is  a  brilliant  fellow,  a  lawyer  and  highly  educated. 
Another  is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  with  all  the  position  in  edu- 
cational circles  that  is  thereby  implied." 

The  delegation  exonerate  the  officials  at  Alcatraz  wlio 
are  looked  upon  as  "victims  of  conditions  largely  beyond 
their  control" : 

"Colonel  Garrard  told  me  that  the  dungeons  and  other  such 
methods  had  alv/ays  heretofore  been  sufficient  to  break  the 
determination  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  Array  who  had  come 
under  his  care  in  recent  years,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
not  force  the  conscientious  objectors  to  military  service  to 
comply  with  the  reqxxirements  of  the  institution.  1  told 
him  that  all  history  reveals  that  you  can  not  coerce  consci- 
ence. Colonel  Garrard  evidently  Tdshes  that  such  cases  were 
not  sent  to  Alcatraz.  He  does  not  know  wha-t  to  do  with  thenu 

"Of  men  in  the  dark  cells,  I  found  one  who  would  not  ac- 
cept army  service  because  he  thought  this  war  would  jeopard- 
ize the  liberties  of  the  country,  swell  the  great  fortunes 
of  the  rich,  etc,  and  be  bad  for  America.  The  other  social- 
istic objectors  seemed  opposed  to  all  war  as  being  an  "un- 
righteous system,  destructive  of  humanity  and  creating  ter- 
rible burdens,  and  they  therefore  felt  they  must   testify 
against  it  and  favor  a  better  way  by  not  participating  in  it. 
The  religious  objectors,  based  their  objection  to  war  upon 
the  i'act  that  Jesus  Christ  repudiated  the  law  of  Moses,  when 
speaking  of  force  and  declared  that  his  people  instead  were 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hated  or  abused,  and  his  apostles 
definitely  declared  that  his  followers  should  not  resist 
evil  but  overcome  evil  vrith  good.  These  objectors,  there- 
fore, would  sooner  face  death  than  be  as  they  thought  dis- 
loyal to  his  plainest  teachings." 

Ifeny  untJiirtking  people^says  Mr,  Allen,  "class  as  shirk- 
ers these  yotuig  men  who,  with  high  characters  and  often 
fine  intellectual  attainments,  are  thus  incarcerated  among 
arny  convicts."   Such  a  charge  he  regards  as  "quite  silly 
when  we  remember  how  bravely  they  suffer  medieval  punish- 
ments for  conscience  sake,  when  by  yielding  they  could  se- 
cure easement  for  themselves."   He  quotes  some  as  saying 
that  this  minority  who  think  so  differently  from  almost  all 
"christian  Civiliaation  "  must  be  of  unsound  mind.   "We 
could  just  as  easily  say  that  the  early  reformers  in  all 
departments  of  life  have  been  crazy  because  in  their  day 
the  majority  was  opposed  to  them  and  generally  persecuted 
them. " 

Norman  Thomas,  writing  in  "The  Social  Preparation  For  the 
Kingdom  of  God"  (Uiica)asserts  that  there  are  still  over  two 
hundred  conscientious  objectors  in  prison  in  the  United 
States,  During  the  summer  a  large  number  were  transferred 
"hand  cuffed",  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  they  were  during 
the  war,  to  FOrt  Douglas,  Utah,  and  to  Fort  Alcatraz,  altho 
the  War  Department  well  knew  they  would  scOrn  to  try  to  es- 
cape. 
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VORRIED  OVER  THE  METHODISTS  CHEERING  UP  FRENCH   CHILDREN 


TEE  PROSPECT  OF  A  METHODIZED  WORLD  strikes  a  certain 
terror  to  the  heart  of  a  writer  in  "Life,"   Ha  seems 
to  linagina  the  $175,000,000  vtiich  the  Methodists  are 
gathering  as  a  Centenary  fund  "to  te  spent  in  uplifting  the 
world"  as  a  possible  agency  for  making  over  the  world  in 
their  own  pattern;  and  he  wonders  if  the  ipthodists  are 
"civilized"  enough  to  warrant  suoh  an  undertaking,  of 
coarse,  the  deduction  from  the  fact  is  his  own,  the  Method- 
ists themselves  having  announced  no  such  purpose.   Neither 
do  they  undertake  to  allay  his  fears,  but  a  friendly  denom- 
ination, speaking  through  "The  Continent"  (Chicago),  stands 
for  them.   It  implies  that  Hr,  E.  S.  Hartln,  the  essayist 
In  "Life"  (New  York)  cannot  really  hold  so  odd  a  belief  bat 
allows  his  mind  to  play  with  the  idea  through  "the  plague 
which  terrorizes  every  writer  obligated  to  turn  out  so  many 
columns  a  week."   Therefore,  says  "The  Continent,"  he  draws 
"the  appalling  deduction  that  Iftthodism  was  about  to  form  a 
close  corporation  designed  to  manufacture,  dispense  and  mon- 
opolize all  the  civilization  used  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,"   Evea- 

"He  seems  to  have  had  visions  of  the  llethodists  letting 
out  civilisation  to  the  nations  on  revocable  lease,  so  they 
could  call  it  in  and  suppress  it  whenever  the  leaseholder 
wasn't  using  it  acoording  to  Methodist  ideas.  And  on  that 
view  of  things  it  was  quite  natural  to  inqxiire  whether  the 
Methodists  themselves  know  civilization  when  they  see  it— 
and  whether  they  intend  to  consume  any  of  their  output  on 
their  own  premises. 

"Mr.  Martin  obviously  has  his  doubts.  He  thinks  that 
Methodists  have  mighty  little  notion  of  life  reaching  more 
than  two  squares  either  way  from  a  shout  in  prayer  meeting. 
And  personally  he  doesn't  call  that  civilization.   He  be- 
lieves, he  says,  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civilization 
and  he  likes  to  have  a  few  Methodists  around  to  help  lay  the 
foundation,  but  he  fears  they  would  be  in  favor  of  too  mo- 
notonous a  superstructure— nothing  but  foundation  all  the 
way  to  the  cornice  and  no  ornament  of  even  a  grin  displayed 
anywhere  between." 

Whatever  sympathy  one  feels  for  Mr,  Martin's  anxieties, 
says  the  "Continent,"  is  mostly  turned  to  the  wish  that  he 
really  knew  more  Methodists."  For  then— 

"He  would  find  a  lot  of  narrow  people  among  them,  no 
doubt,  as  he  would  among  Presbyterians,  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, Masons  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  But  if  he  should  in- 
stitute an  adequate  investigation  he  would  also  find  a  lot 
of  folks  in  all  these  classifications  whose  conceptions  of 
religion  are  more  comprehensive  thaji  he  has  apparently  yet 
discovered  euaong  the  more  familiar  associates  of  his  essay- 
writing  range.  And  along  these  more  extensive  reaches  he 
would  find  even  in  religion  certain  decorative  touches  not 
unpleasing  to  his  artistic  taste,  and  even  by  that  criterion 
not  inappropriate  for  the  facade  of  civilization. 

"it  is  in  truth  a  big  thing  that  is  coming  to  pass  in 
these  days  as  the  idea  grows  among  the  churches  that  all 
life  and  every  lav^ful  interest  of  living  are  religious.  The 
broadening  out  of  Christians  which  results  makes  it  sure 
that  religion  is  not  going  to  be  content  with  being  civili- 
zation's foundation-layer  only.  •  If  God  maide  the  world,  says 
the  modern  believer,  then  it  is  very  religious  to  enjoy  its 
beauty  and  profit  by  its  learning  and  drink  heartily  of  its 
culture  and  live  at  home  in  any  or  every  part  of  it.   That 
is  the  veritable  platform  on  which  alone  the  Christian  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  can  make  in  their  own  behalf  even 
an  apology  for  existing,  and  if  }ir,   Martin  will  note  how 
many  church  colleges  are  rising  nowadays  into  worthy  educa- 
tional efficiency,  he  will  bo  constrained  to  admit  that 
there  is  growing  hope  for  a  not  remote  arrival  of  some  Meth- 
odists and  other  evangelicals  at  the  outer  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion at  least.  i\nd  we  trust  he  will  vote  to  let  them  in 
when  they  arrive." 

Mr.  Martin  will  not,  soon  oomo  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
decivilizing  agencies  of  the  Methodists,  perhaps,  for  their 
first  expenditure  of  tho  millions  is  as  far  away,  as  Chile. 
A  great  agriculiurul  project  has  boon  started  there  which 
says  The  New  York  "Sun",  puts  the  Methodists  "in  an  unusual- 
ly good  strategic  position." 


FliiiirCH  CHILDIlC,  whose  bravery  and  endiirance  through- 
out the  \var  have  in  their  jiind  equalled  tliat  of  their 
elders,  would  be  happy  again  on  so  little.  Our  pic- 
ture shows  their  elastic  step  through  the  ruined  streets  of 
their  most  tortured  city.  They  refuse  to  be  cast  down  by 
these  gaping  walls.  A  request  comes  to  us  from  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Devastated  prance  asking  for  things  that 
in  most  households  goes  to  the  waste  bin  and  the  fire.  The 
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With  a  lighter  tread  than  they  have  known  for  years 
they  march  to  attend  the  ceremony  commemorating  the 
first  bombardriient  of  their  city. 


cheerless  evenings  of  the  coming  winter  could  be  much 
brightened  for  these  little  brave  souls  through  a  little 
care  and  a  small  expense  of  postage.  The  following  letter 
shows  how: 

"To  the  Editor,' 
"i.:y  dear  Sir: 

"iVill  you  ask  your  readers  to  help  educate  six  thousand 
children  \mder  tho  supervision  of  the  American  Conmittee 
for  Devastated  Franco,  by  sending  tb.e  Illustrated  Section 
of  yoiu"  paper,  -  or  any  illustrated  magazine  or  paper,-  to: 

School  Departaent, 

Coraite  Awericain,  rue  du  Cloitre, 

Laon,  Aisne,  FRANCE. 

"In  the  Canton  of  Anizy  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne, 
where  the  Great  Var  raged  the  hottest,  there  are  twenty 
villap-es  and  not  one  school  hou.-.e. 

"In  April  of  this  year  1890  people  had  returned,  but 
there  was  no  instructor,  nOr  any  provision  for  educating 
the  children.   Today  ten  villages  have  improvised  shelters, 
and  teaclicrs;  and  the  children  of  twelve  tovms  congregate 

in  wooden  barracks,  or  in  German  dug-outs, but  there  is 

no  school  equipment  of  any  kind. 

"Vi'e  ask  therefore  that  pictures  frou  papers  and  naga- 
zines  be  mailed  directly  to  Committee  Headquartorc  at  Laon, 
tliat  the  American  volunteers  who  regularly  visit  tho  iso- 
lated villar;e3  con  teach  tho  children  to  make  scrap  books. 

"The  people  of  America  cannot  realise  that  since  1914 
not  a  book,  nor  a  picture,  nor  a  map  has  been  seen  in  this 
war  destroyed  country. 

"Scraps  books  teach  history,  geograpliy,  art,  and  soionceL 
Until  more  thorough  methods  are  installed  thousands  of  c'dl- 
dren  will  receive  pleasure  and  instruction,  if  your  rcadors 


Trill  take  the  trouble  to  address,  stamp,  and  mail  tl:e  illus- 
trated papers  they  have  firdshed  reading. 

"Dark  ■winter  days  are  coiaing  \i',.en.   daylight  closes  in  at 
four  o'clock,  and  children  can  no  longer  reiaain  out  of 
doors  until  eight  or  nine,  but  must  bo  kept  in  the  cheer- 
less cold  dug-outs,  or  collars,  or  inadequately  patched 
rooms  of  their  ruined  horaes, 

"ihese  people  are  isolated  in  their  ruins,  with  no  con- 
tact vrith  the  outside  world,  and  no  method  of  transporta- 
tion, IThen  the  bare  necessities  are  brought  to  tliera,  — - 
like  food,  clothing,  medical  help,  and  household  utensils, 
—  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  diversion  and  occupation, 

"You  can  help  us  and  these  people  enorriiously  by  publisli- 
ing  this  open  letter;  —  for  America's  willingness  to  aid 
is  never  failing. 

"Very  truly  yours , 

"CDAIK'jai  PUBLICITY  COmHTTEE."' 

A  picture  of  the  life  of  children  in  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts is  given  in  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  American  Com- 
nu  ttee : 

"The  first  three  mornings  of  the  week  the  very,  very  lit- 
tle ones  come  for  kindergarten,  and,  around  sawed-off  tables 
in  miniatvire  chairs, make  all  sorts  of  delightful  things  with 
their  clever  French  fingers; or  in  a  charmed  circle  clap  time 

to  that  mysterious   'bete' a  grapho phone;  or  play  new  and 

entrancing  games  under  the  guidance  of  a  little  lady  in 
blue,   loaned  by  the  Kindergarten  Unit  and  warranted  to  win 
all  hearts.   They  tell  m©  the  babies  now  wake  in  Vic  saying, 
'Is  it  today  we  go  to  the  American  Ladies?'" 


and  that  dispensers  of  the  bread  of  life  require  like  other 
men  the  bread  of  earth."  Therefore: 

"Ministers  should  be  adequately  maintained.  There  should 
be  a  decent  living  in  the  service.  Sermonizing  should  be 
suitably  paid  tho  the  flippant  suggestion  has  teen  made  that 
there  should  be  no  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime.  It  is 
said  that  ministers  are  not  so  easy  to  obtain  as  formerly, 
and  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  will  probably  regulate  the 
matter  in  time- 

"As  to  the  right  of  ministers  to  organize  and  strike 
there  may  be  two  opinions,  but  the  better   seems  to  be  that 
they  would  expose  tnemselves  to  criticism  if  they  did.  Their 
labor  is  not  treated  as  a   commodity.  No  church  hang<s  out  a 
placard  —  'Clergyman  Wanted, '  nor  are-  advertisements  to 
that  effect  often  seen.  Ministers  are  employed  on  personal 
contracts.  Higher  gui'dance  is  supposed  to  be  a  factor  in 
such  arrangements,  and  theoretically  at  least  the  matter  of 
compensation  is  the  last  to  be  considered  when  the  call  to 
work  in  the  vineyard  comes.   It  would  seem  therefore  that 
clergjTiien  would  do  better  to  bear  their  financial  crosses 
with  such  patience  as  they  can  muster  until  what  Milton 
calls  'the  scramblers  at  the  Shearer's  feast'  find  the  pro- 
fession unattractive  and  drop  out,  in  which  event   stipends 
would  soon  be  what  they  ought  to  be." 


JAPAN'S-  VERDICT  ON  AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY 


SHALL  MINISTERS  STRIKE? 

MINISTERS  IN  SMALL  PULPITS  are  quitting  in  increas- 
ing nximbers  for  "better  jobs."  The  phrase  is  the 
caption  of  the  "Chicago  Tribune!'  in  presenting  a 
state  of  affairs  coning  up  for  discussion  at  the  Rock  River 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  One  minister  has  taken 
a  "supernumerary  relation"  to  devote  himself  to  farm  work; 
another  has  retired  to  go  into  business.  These  cases  may 
represent  the  minister's  method  of  striking.  A  few  weeks 
ag_o  we  treated  the  ministerial  strike  subject  •humorously 
from  the  pen  of  a  New  York  preacher  who  doubtless  really 
thought  that  whoever  else  struck  the  preacher  may  be  rec- 
koned on  for  sticking  to  his  post.  Such  is  not  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Rochester  "Post  Express,"  however,  which 
takes  up  tlje  question  seriously: 

"In  preaching  as  a  profession,  as-  in  every  other,  a  lam- 
entable inequality  if  not  actual  inequity,  in  the  matter  of 
remuneration  is  the  rule.  There  are  underpaid  ministers  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  and  at  the  other  ministers  who  may, per- 
haps, get  more  than  they  are  worth.  Salaries  are  considered 
to  be  a  rough  measure  of  clerical  ability  and,  generally 
speaking,  probably  are.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  all  other  walks 
of  life  exceedingly  obsciire  factors  complicate  the  problem, 
and  what  is  loosely  called  good  luck,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  favor  of  friends,  the  possession  of  showy  gifts  or 
other  seeming  accident  of  birth  or  of  environment  appears  at 
times  to  account  for  otherwise  inexplicable  differences  in 
the  lots  of  equally  meritorious  men.  IVhen  churchmen  are 
able  to  explain  why  some  come  into  life  physically  strong 
and  normal  while  better  men  are  often  crippled  or  diseased, 
they  will  be  closer  to  the  answer  to  the  question  why  some 
of  their  own  number  are  opulent  and  fortunate  while  the 
lives  and  lots  of  others  leave  so  much  to  be  desired. 

"Yet  it  is  not  this  but  the  suggestion  that  ministers  may 
unionize  and  strike  for  higher  pay  that  is  somewhat  discust 
in  the  press.  Low  salaries  are  said  to  have  driven  many 
preachers  out  of  the  business,  while  others  are  doing  side- 
line work  of  various  sorts.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  conuuon 
remark  that  less  of  the  best  talent  of  the  land  than  for- 
merly is  now  gravitating  to  the  clerical  profession,  other 
vocations  being  more  attractive  from  mundane  points  of  view. 
Evidently  there  is  need  of  stabilization,  but  is  the  situa- 
•cion  one  that  can  be  improved  by  organization,  collective 
bargaining  a  unionized  salary  scale,  and  the  closed  pulpit 
plan? " 

The  Rochester  paper  recalls,   what  many  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  while  "Salvation  is  free,  alimentation  is  not. 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  ESPECIALLY  and  church  people  of 
all  creeds  and  denominations  in  America  "can  find 
material  for  thought,"  says  the  Detroit  "Free  Press, 
in  the  statement  by  Bishop  Cuciker,  of  jiioto,  that  Japan 
sent  a  special  conmission  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  on  tho  lives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Their  report  on  their  return  v/as  that  "while  educa- 
tion, commerce  and  industry  have  been  developed  to  a  won- 
derful degree,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  regarded  as  important  by  most  of  the  people." 
Tho  "Free  Press,"  giving  the  laynian' s  view  of  the  uiatter, 
adds  some  reflections  of  its  own: 

"This  is  a  judgment  by  a  presumably  honest  and  thought- 
ful body  of  outside  observers.  And  it  would  be  a  coura- 
geous man  who  would  undertake  to  prove  that  tlie  Japanese 
investigators  were  profoundly  in  error  in  their  conclus- 
ions. 

"The  verdict  readied  by  the  commission  from  Tokio  is  im- 
portsmt  quite  aside  from  the  imoediate  comment  on  religious 
conditions  in  the  United  States  because  it  probably  throws 
light  on  certain  recent  developments  in  Japanese  domestic 
policy  hitherto  not  easy  to  understand. 

"Presumably  the  Mikado's  Governxiient  in  making  its  in- 
vestigation desired  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity  in  America  in  order  to  reach 
some  conclusion  as  to  its  probable  permanent  value  to  Ja- 
pan and  Japan's  dependencies  as  against  the  value  of  the 
native  cults  and  religions,  particularly  Buddhism.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  at  least  be  in  harmony  with  the  Nipponese 
habit  and  tvirn  of  mind  as  we  of  the  Occident  know  them. 

"If  the  report  of  the  commission  had  been  favorable  to 
Christianity,  mission  work  would  probably  have  received 
material  official  encourageraent,  not  because  of  any  new 
appreciation  among  Japanese  government  officials  of  the 

ethical  truths  of  the  religion the  merits  of  the  Biblieal 

teachings  are  fully  understood  and  valued  in  Tokio — --but 
because  of  a  feeling  that  as  a  piece  of  practical  state- 
craft the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  might  be  good 
for  the  people  of  Nippon  and  good  for  the  general  national 
situation. 

"But  a  oontraiy  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  there 
is  not  very  much  difficulty  in  detecting  a  connection  be- 
tween the  report  of  the  commission  and  the  trend  toward 
less  toleration  for  and  encouragement  of  mission  work  which 
has  been  springing  up. of  late  in  some  sections  of  thb  Mik- 
ado's Empire,  noticably  in  Korea,  where  missionaries  are 
complaining  loudly  of  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  offi- 
cals  toward  them  and  their  converts;  and  are  protasting 
against  the  final  submersion  of  the  country  because  of  the 
threat  to  the  further  spread  of  Christianity  that  submer- 
sion involves." 
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THOSE  friendships  you  prize 
so  highly — those  courtesies 
you  ought  to  acknowledge — those 
favors  you  intend  to  repay — 

All  can  be  remembered  more  graciously 
and  thoughtfully  by  the  [simple,  timely 
gift  of  exquisite  flowers. 

It's  the  tender  thought — the  sincere  message 
— that  makes  flowers  so  appropriate.  For 
"the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare."  But  your 
gift  of  flowers  is — you! 

Your  local  ftorhts,  wilhin  a  few  hours,  can 
deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the 
Florists'   Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 

The  florist  displaying  the  sign  "Say  it  with 
Flowers"  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  and  has  advantages  that  he  can 
pass  along  to  you  when  you  buy  flowers. 
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STEIN  WAY 

A  PIANO  that  appeals  to  you  like  some  fine  old  master' 
^  piece  of  painting  or  pottery — a  piano  of  recognized 
artistic  and  mechanical  excellence  —  a  piano  with  responsive 
touch  to  express  the  subtlest  nuances  of  tone  —  a  piano  that 
speaks  to  you  like  a  sympathetic  friend  and  endears  itself 
the  more  as  years  glide  by — this  is  the  STEIN  WAY. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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HOVffiVER  STATiSOMEIT  MAY  DIFFER  about  the  League  of  :,'a- 
tious,  there  is  no  question  that  the  ideal  it  pro- 
poses to  embody  is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be 
v/ished"  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  the  slightest  gift  of 
imacination.  A  World  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule- would  be  paramoxint,  even  if  only  to  be  seen  with  the 
poet's  eye,  presents  a  most  alluring  prospect,  and  v/e  have 
many  pictvires  of  it  as  visioned  by  verse-writers  of  the  day. 
So  the  Louisville  "Evening  Post,"  David  Morton  contributes 
a  sonnet  in  which  such  a  picture  is  inscribed  to  the  ideals 
of  the  plan  to  end  wars. 

BEYOND  WARS 
(For  the  League  of  Nations.) 
By  David  Morton. 

Then  will  a  quiet  gather  round  the  door. 
And  settle  on  those  evening  fields  again, 
l/Vhere  women  watch  the  slow,  home-coming  men 

Across  brown  acres  hoofed  and  hurt  no  more; — 

The  sound  of  children's  feet  be  on  the  floor,  , 
\1hen   lamps  are  lit,  and  stillness  deeper  falls. 
Unbroken,  save  where  cattle  in  their  stalls 

Keep  munching  patiently  upon  their  store. 

Only  a  scar  beside  the  pasture  gate, 
A  torn  and  naked  tree  upon  the  hill. 
What  times  remembered,  will  remind  them  still 

Of  long  disastrous  days  they  knew  of  late; 

Till  these,  too,  yield  for  sweet, accustomed  things,- 
And  a  man  ploughs,  a  woman  sews  and  sings. 


An  aesthetic  defense  of  Chicago  has  the  first  place  in 
"Journeys  and  Discoveries,"  a  series  of  poems  by  Mark  Tur- 
byfill  in  the  October  number  of  "Poetry"  (Chicago).   Poets 
of  harsher  voice  have  soiietiEies  symbolized  the  spirit  of 
the  metropolis  by  the  lake  as  that  of  unbearable  noise; 
but  in  the  vision  of  her  present  singer  the  city's  spirit 
plows  with  "a  whiteness  as  of  wings  stirring." 

CHICAGO 
By  liark  Turbyfill 

0  city  of  beauty. 

They  have  spoken  Trithout  understanding; 

They  have  called  you  evill 

0  city  of  beauty. 

Maybe  it  is  only  ny  heart  you  have  shaken 

With  your  sadness  of  rose  evenings. 

And  the  shadows  falling 

In  the  raisty  evening- 

Under  the  bridges. 

Your  avenues  are  velvet  and  symmetrical. 
As  speech  slow-moving. 

0  city  of  beauty, 

1  come  not  with  vain  enumeration! 

For  in  the  untrod  night 

I  have  looked  upon  your  rapt 

Presence. 

There  \7as  a  whiteness 

as  of  wings  stirring. 

In  the  same  magazine  of  verse  appears  a  poem  of  distinc- 
tive quality  on  the  inexhaustible  topic,  disillusion. 

A  Ri;SURRV;CTIOH 
G.  E.  Bennett 

I  buried  all  my  pleasant  dreams. 

Scattered  the  brown  earth  over. 

Left  them  for  the  rains  to  wuep, 

ihe  stones  and  weeds  to  cover. 


Then  when  I  turned  to  go  my  way. 

The  Yrhole  Vvorld  seemed  a-graying; 

Around  my  rocky,  up-hill  road 

No  pleasant  dream  went  straying. 

One  day  I  wandered  back  again 

..here  my  dead  dreams  were  lying; 

Gay  daffodils  were  blooming  there, 
IThite  butterflies  were  flying. 


In  parallel  with  the  foregoing  poem  it  is  of  interest  to 
place  another  inspired  by  the  same  emotion,  which  is  so  con- 
'mon  to  all  of  us.  This  song  of  "Resurrection",  in  "The 
American  Poetry  Magazine"  (Milwaukee),  also  possesses  a 
quality  of  its  own. 

RESURRECTION 
Helen  Frazee-Bower 

Sobbing,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground. 

In  grief  and  bitterness 
I  dug  a  grave  and  laid  av/ay  the  thoughts 

My  life  oould  not  express. 

TiJhen  Spring  returned  with  laughter  to  the 
hills, 

I  sought  the  woods  anew  — 
Lol  where  I  buried  my  poor  thoughts 

A  snow-white  lily  grewl 


Contentment  with  our  lot  on  earth  below,  for  all  the 
brilliant  splendor  of  tha  skies  above,  is  the  burden  of  a 
lilting  song  by  Leslie  Nelson  Jennings  in  "The  Liberator" 
(NeiT  York). 

CASTLEBAR 
By  Leslie  Nelson  Jennings. 

When  I  went  down  to  Castlebar 

I  measured  with  my  eye 
The  silver  shilling  of  the  moon. 

And  wondered  what  'twould  buy. 

I'll  take  the  early  road,  says  I, 
For  sure,  there's  bound  to  be. 

A  chimney  smoking  in  the  town. 
And  women  making  tea. 

V/hen  I  went  down  to  Castlebar 

The  dew  was  on  the  earth — 
Jjid   me  a-wondering  how  the  moon 

Could  get  a  shilling's  worthj 


A  different  image  of  the  moon  appears  in  the  "Sydney 
Bulletin"  in  the  following  lines: 

IH  THE  PINE  AVENUE. 
By  M.  Forrest. 

The  wind  in  the  pine  avenue  forgets  it  once 
was  warm J 

Although  the  lightnin;;  bares  the  slo/  in 
shudderings  of  storm  • 

The  dark  boles  stand  to  mock  the  road  like 
signless  f in~er-posts, 

,'.nd  where  the  sodden  needles  lie  each  foot- 
fall is  a  ghost 's. 

Blorn  inland  from  a  shipless  sea  there 
co.-nes  a  rush  of  rain; 

The  voices  of  the  wistful  boughs  are  plead- 
ings raised. in  vain; 

The  cold,  wan  noon  above  the  crests  that 
scarcely  dares  to  show 

Is  as  a  woman's  watching  fnco — forj-otten 
long  ago.' 
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EDUCATION  -IN  •  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


THE  CHINESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


CLASSES  or  CHINESE  ---Although  we  see  many  Chinese  in 
the  larger  cities  on  the  West  and  East  Coast  of  the 
coxintry,  Tsrell-informed  Chinese  authorities  estimate 
OUT   Chinese  population  at  60,000.  This  most  surprising  Chi- 
rtese  population  is  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  the 
Chinese  of  the  intellectucl  iilass,  which  means  students, 
school  teachers.  Christian  oreachers  and  others  who  pursue 
a  professional  career.   In  the  West,  the  Far  West  chiefly, 
there  are  about  10,000  farmers.  In  various  sections  of  the 
country,  located  chiefly  in  the  larger  cities  there  are 
about  25,000  merchants  of  the  importer  class  and  also 
tradespeople  in  general  by  which  phrase  is  to  be  tuider stood 
mainly  grocers  and  proprietors  of  restaurants.   Among  the 
working  class  there  are  about  20,000  who  are  farmhands, 
laundrymen  and  others. 

FIRST  HEAVY  IMMIGRATION  —  The  high  tide  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration to  this  country  came  about  the  year  1880,  and  these 
Chinese  immigrants  were  drawn  to  the  United  States  by  the 
demand  for  cheap  labor,  principally  in  the  building  of  rail- 
ways. About  this  period  there  were  approximately  180,000 
Chinese  in  the  United  States,  but,  it  is  estimated  by  re- 
liable Judges,  about  one-third  of  this  number  returned  to, 
China".  Unlike  many  other  races  the  Chinese  came  in  great 
number  to  this  country,   as  has  been  indicated,   simply 
because  of  the  demand  for  cheap  labor.    The  increment  of 
Chinese  immigration  has  been  steadily  diminishing  year 
after  year  so  that  now,  we  are  reliably  informed,  for  one 
citizen  of  China  who  lands  on  our  East  or  West  coast,  three 
Chinese  retxirn  to  their  homeland. 

SOCIAL  ORa'^IZAnON  OF  TEE  CHINESE  -  The  Chinese  in  this 
covintry,we  are  told,  are  very  thoroughly  organized  on  a  so-" 
cial  basis.  No  matter  how  small  a  group  of  Chinese  may  hap- 
pen to  be  in  any  particular  section  it  is  unified'  by  its 
local  society.  In  San  Francisco, Chicago  and  New  York, in  the 
order  named  the  three  largest  centers  of  Chinese  population, 
the  social  and  business  associations  of  the  race  are  corre- 
spondingly important.  Thus  we  read  of  one  business  associa- 
tion in  New  York,which  has  a  membership  of  about  3,000  pros- 
perous merchants  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  is  about 
to  build  a  headquarters  building  in  New  York  City  that  will 
cost  $100,000.  This  organization  has  also  a  building  in  De- 
troit and  proposes  to  erect  another  in  Cleveland.    As  mer- 
chants the  Chinese  are  chiefly  importers  and  import  tea, 
beans  and  other  edibles,  silk,   porcelains,   bamboo  manufac- 
tures and  human  hair.  A  highly  important  feature  of  their 
social  and  business  societies  is  that  they  serve  as  a  kind 
of  court  of  justice  for  the   settlement  of  all  disputes.  In 
the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  two  members, for  instance, 
each  member  appears  before  the  assembled  organization  and 
states  his  case.   Then  the  other  members  vote  on  the  merits 
of  each  contestant's  case  and  a  decision  is  reached  by  the 
majority  vote.  Every  member  of  the  society  has  the  right  to 
vote.   It  is  6f  interest  to  note  that  the  Chinese  will  do 
almost  anything  rather  than  go  to  court  and  hence  their 
preference  for  deciding  disputed  questions  in  the   manner 
just  described. 

CHINESE  FAMILIES  HERE — Very  ^ew  Chinese  are  married  to  per- 
sons outside  their  race.    Many  merchants  have  brought 
their  wives  hither  and  the  children  born  on  American  soil 
are  of  course  Americans.   Some  of  these  children  never 
learn  to  speak,  read,  or  write  Chinese.   They  all  attend 
the  public  schools  and  some  also  attend  private  schools  in 
which  Chinese  is  taught.  In  New  York  l^ity  merchants  support 
one  school,  the  Baptist  church  another  and  the   Catholic 
church  another.   The  Baptist  Morning  Star  Mission  has  a  S\in- 
day  school  which  is  well  attended  by  adult  Chinese  who,  we 
are  told,  are  more  imbued  with  the  desire  to  acquire  fluent 
English  than  religious  doctrine.  The  majority  of  the  Chinese 
men  in  this  country  are  unmarried  and  when  they  are  able  re- 
turn to  China  and  settle  there. 

Of  the  many  Chinese  associations  there  are  some  half  doz- 
en larger  and  more  representative  than  any  of  the  others. 
One  is  closely  connected  with  the  Liberal  party  in  China, and 
financed  the  revolution  in  1912.   It  is  called  the  China  Na- 


tionalist League,  has  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  mainly  political  in  purpose  and  character. 
The  Chinese  benevolent  associations  relieve  worthy  case^  o* 
need  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  in  death.   Should  a  Chinese 
wish  to  return  to  China  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own  bs 
without  funds  to  do  so,  one  of  these  benevolent  societies 
will  supply  him  with  funds.  These  societies  have  acctiraulat. 
ed  capital  of  long  years  standing  and  all  merchants  are  ex. 
pected  to  cbntribute  one  dollar  per  year  towards  their  main- 
tenance.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  China  Society 
of  America,  which  is  composed  of  Americans  and  Chinese  and 
was  founded  to  promote  understanding  and  sound  relations  be. 
tween  the  people  of  China  and  the  United  States.  Since  the 
Peace  Conference  awarded  Shantung  to  Japan,  we  are  told,  th» 
Chinese  in  this  country  have  flocked  in  great   numbers  to 
join  the  China  Society  of  America.  The  reason  for  this  mov« 
is  that  the  only  politics  in  which  the  Chines©  can   take  aa 
interest  is  the  politics  of  their  native  land,  and  the  Chi. 
nese  in  this  country  are  working  tirelessly  in  China's  cause 
in  the  matter  of  Shantung. 

SHARE  OF  THE  CHINESE  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  —  NeverthelQss,be. 
cause  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  latter  day  immigration 
from  China  is  made  up  of  merchants  and  students  there  has 
been  a  greater  mingling  of  the  Chinese  element  in  American 
life.  In  New  York  City  a  Christian  Baptist  preacher  is 
chairman  of  a  benevolent  association.  The  god  in  the  tempi© 
of  this  building  was  sent  back  to  China,  in  order  that  tha 
members  might  have  more  room  for  their  meetings.  This  aston- 
ishing innovation  caused  chagrin  and  perturbation  among  the 
more  conservative  Chinese.  Another  instance  of  the  Advanced 
ideas  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  is  that  the  majority  of 
their  newspapers  are  liberal  in  character.  The  older  people, 
or  the  less  educated  Chinese,  we  are  told,  would  prefer  more 
conservative  papers,  but  none  of  the  younger  and  more  intel- 
ligent Chinese,  who  are  alone  able  to  conduct  a  paper,  would 
be  willing  to  edit  or  publish  one  conservative  in  tone.  The 
Chinese  papers  here  are  read  largely  for  news  of  the  old 
country.  News  of  the  day  the  Chinese  learn,  as  do  the  res't 
of  us,  in  the  American  press.  The  most  influential  daily 
paper  is"Young  China','  which  is  published  in  San  Francisco, 
where  there  are  four  Chinese  dailies.  There  are  three  week- 
lies in  New  York.  There  is  no  Chinese  theatre  in  New  York, 
but  there  are  Chinese  theatres  in  Seattle  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.  There  are  6.1so  some  Chinese  singers  on  the  American 
stage  of  distinguished  position.   Of  the  great   number  of 
students  who  have  come  to  this  country  in  recent  years,  the 
most  have  been  enabled  to  come  through  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
remitted  by  the  United  States  to  China.  Two-thirds  of  the 
students  here  are  supported  by  that  fund.  In  the  case  of 
business  men  and  students,  they  all  know  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  Chinese  before  they  come  here.  In  re- 
ligion the  Chinese  are  Confucianists  and  we  are  told  that 
the  conversions  to  Christianity  include  only  from  two  t,o 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese.  Nothing  has  been 
said  thus  far  about  the  glamor  of  mystery  surrounding  Chi- 
nese life  in  this  country,  which  is  the  principal  impression 
of  it  among  many  Americajis.  The  famous  feuds  that  were  al- 
ways of  labyr'inthian  complexity  as  revealed  in  sensational 
writing,  were  simply  community  rows,  we  are  informed,  that 
are  inevitable  where  people  live  segregated  in  colonies  and 
where  some  of  the  less  self-controlled  are  inclined  to  take 
the  law  in  their  own  hands  to  settle  disputes.  As  to  the 
lurid  imaginings  evoked  by  "Seeing  Chinatown"  buses  in 
the  largest  cities,  one  Chinese  authority  says:   "What  can 
they  see  in  Chinatown  except  the  shops  and  the  restaurants 
where  they  may  eat  if  they  wish?  1  myself  have  heard  a 
guide  in  Chinatown  hold  his  audience  spellbound  by  telling 
them  of  woirrd  things  that  happened  behind  a  certain  facade— 
but  that  was  years  ago^  he  added.  And  the  feeling  of  any 
fair-minded  observer  would  be  that,  judging  from  the  manner 
of  the  maji  and  what  he  told,  the  things  he  spoke  about  might 
or  might  not  have  happened." 
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vjUESS  work  and  uncertainty 
about  arriving  are  gone  from 
motoring,  insofar  as  the  Cadillac 
is  concerned. 

One  characteristic  that  charms  its 
owners,  is  the  train-like  regularity 
with  which  it  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  up  with  a  pre- 
arranged schedule,  on  short  or 
long  distance  tours. 

Arrival  at  destination,  at  a  speci- 
fied time,  is  almost  entirely  and 
exclusively,  a  matter  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  Cadillac  owner  cares 
to  drive. 

It  will  reel  off  the  miles  with  clock- 
like certainty  —  with  the  same 
never-varying,  smooth,  steadiness 
— at  any  rate  he  chooses,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest. 

It  will  keep  on  doing  this,  not 
merely  hour  after  hour,  but  day 
after  day,  and,  if  need  be,  week 
after  week. 

It  will  do  it  without  balking  or 
flinching — arriving  at  its  destina- 
tion,  the  same   cool,    quiet,    un- 


flustered,  and  unflurried  Cadillac, 
as  when  it  started. 

And,  better  still,  the  passengers 
arrive,  not  harassed,  but  rested — 
not  worn  with  weariness,  but 
freshened  and  exhilarated,  by  the 
buoyant,  floating,  quality,  of 
Cadillac  travel. 

These  things  are  not  our  testi- 
mony. 

They  are  the  every-day  common- 
places of  Cadillac  experience. 

They  are  the  things  that  make 
the  Cadillac  stand  out  distinct  and 
luminous  among  a  multitude  of 
motor  cars. 

They  are  the  things  that  impel 
people  to  ask  if  any  other  car  could 
possibly  be  so  depended  upon — and 
invariably  inspire  the  answer:  — 
*'No — This  is  a  joy  peculiar  to 
the  Cadillac." 

They  are  the  natural,  logical  result 
of  a  thoroughness  that  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  ordinary  criterions,  but 
makes  its  own  standards  and  con- 
stantly raises  them  higher  and  higher. 


CAdIlLAC    motor    oak   COMPANY//  DETROIT     MICH. 
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Truckman      ^  ] 

Extraordinary 


How  Federals  Help  to 

Build  Up  Business 

This  is  the  story  of  how  tireless  energy — a  new 
conception  of  on-the-job  service — and  Federal 
motor  trucks  built  a  business. 

Four  years  ago,  1915,  James  Riha  entered  the  cartage 
business  in  Chicago — securing  several  contracts  which 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a  motor  truck.  The  motor  truck 
was  a  Federal,  of  1)^  tons  capacity. 

Hard  work  and  long  hours  followed — plus  a  haulage 
service  which  always  managed  to  exceed  the  expectations 
of  Riha's  clients. 


He  Buys  His  Second 
Federal 


Riha's  reputation  grew.  More 
contracts  rolled  in.  Another 
truck  became  necessary.  And 
with  Riha  "another  truck" 
meant  only  "another  Federal." 
So  a  2 -ton  Federal  was  pur- 
chased on  March  16,  1917. 

And  now  the  business  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  His  third 
truck — also  "another  Federal" 
— was  delivered  on  May  24,1917. 
Among  his  clients  were  now 
listed  the  Sears -Roebuck  Co., 
A.  Brandewine,  the  Englander 
Bed  Co.,  Hibbard,  Spencer  & 
Bartlett,  and  the  National  Ana- 
line  and  Chemical  Company. 


His  fleet  of  trucks — for  it  is 
now  a  real  "fleet" — numbers 
thirteen  Federals  today.  In  four 
years,  Mr.  Riha  has  risen  from 
obscurity  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  cartage  business 
of  Chicago. 

Here*s  What  He  Writes  Us 

Writing  us  of  his  success,  he 
says:  "The  Federal  truck,  above 
all  others,  regardless  of  price,  is 
one  of  the  best  trucks  on  the 
market  today." 

What  Federals  have  done  for 
James  Riha  in  business  building, 
they  can  do  for  others — for  you. 
"Traffic  News,"  a  monthly 
magazine  of  motor  haulage,  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  business 
executives. 


"Shorten  the  miles  to  mar- 
ket— build  better  roads.' 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


One    to    Five     Ton    Capacities 


.      ,  His  third   and   (ourtii 

\\  ^  Federals  were   dcliv- 

^  n  ered  on  May  24ih  and 

V         \    -4  December   26th.  1917 


Showmg  seven  of  the  thirteen  Federals 
now  operated  by  Mr.  Riha.  Theee  seven 
Federals  handle  the  entire  haulage  work 
of  Hibbard.  Spencer  and  Bartlett,  a 
wholesale    hardware    firm    of    ChicaRO. 


If 


WORLD-WIDE  '  TRADE  -  FACTS 
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BELGIUM'S  COLONIAL  WEALTH 

INTESTIGATIOH'S  made  during  recent  years  indicate  that 
the  Kingdom  .of  Belgium  as  owner  of  the  vast  Congo  Colo- 
ny is  possessor  of  a  source  of  great  future  wealth.  The. 

Colony  has  an  area  of  812,890  sq.T:iare  railes  or  in  other 
vrords  is  almost  as- large  as  all  the  26  states  of  the  United 
States  lying  east  of -the  Mississippi  (854,000  square  miles). 
The  population,mostly  hlackjis  estimated  hetween  10,000,000 
and  15,000,000.  A. study  of  economic  conditions  follows: - 

FOREIGN  TRADE Commerce  in  the  Congo.,  suffered  only  a 

short  crisis  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as" colonial  prod- 
ucts brought  unusually  high  prices  in  the  French  and  English 
markets.  The  shortage  of  ocean  steamships  was  severely  felt 
in  1917  and  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the 
Congo  for  the  years  under  the  Belgian  Government. 

Imports.       Exports 

1910 $7^369,301  $13,320,459 

1912 ■ 10,846,575  11,985,239 

1913 ' 14,318,156  11,037,475 

1914 8,898,423  10,574,951 

1915'. '4,690,648  14,398,962 

1916 .'. 13,512,200  -25,840,600 

THE  IMPORTS  may  .be  grouped  under  three  main  ,  headings- 

(1)  -  Goods  for  Native  Trade  -  Cotton  stuffs.  Hardware, 
Flintlock  guns.  Black  Powder. 

(2)  -  Machinery  and  Equipment  -  Railway  Equipment,  Build- 
ing Material,  Machinery,  Engines,  Coal,  Coke,  Oil,  Gasoline. 

(3)'-  Goods  for  General  Trade  -  Meats,  Fats,  Cereals, 
Clothing,  Shoes, Tobacco. and  Live  Stock. 

Out  of  total  imports  in  1914  Of  a  value  of  nearly 
$9,000,000"half  originated  in-  "Belgium,   $1,250,000  in  Souths 
Africa,  over  $1,000,000  in  England,  about  $600,000  each  in 
United  States  and  Germany  and  not  quite  $200,000  in  France.' 
Recently  imports  of  coke  from  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  for 
use  in  the  smelters  of  Katanga  have  vastly  increased,  -  from 
18362  tons  in  1913  to  91,178  tons  in  1916.    During  the  war 
nearly  all  the  foreign,  trade  of  the  Congo  has  been  handled 
through  the  United  ILingdom  -  many  of  the  Belgian  commercial 
firms  having  their  offices  in  London  nt  the  time. 

tXPORTS The  products  exported  from  the  Belgian  Congo 

are  mostly  of  vegetable  origin,   however,   Katanga  copper  is 
being  exported  in  steadily  growing  quantities. 

Palm  Kernels,  Palm  Oil,  Copal,  Rubber,  Cocoa,  Ivory,  Dia- 
monds, Gold  and  Copper  form  the  chief  items  in  .  the  export 
trades. 

The  output  of  all  of  these  products  except  rubber  and 
ivory  has  been* growing,  but  the  increase  in  the  exports  of 
copper  has  been  most  striking.    Rubber  production  by  the 
primitive  means  still  mainly  in  vogue  in  the  Congo  has  felt^ 
the  competition  of  modern  production  on  the   large  planta- 
tions in  the  East  Indies.  The  Congo- holds  vast  possibilities' 
for  similar  plantation  development. 
Export  figures  for  the  last  five  years  available  follow:- 

Palm  Kernels  Palm  Oil     Copal     Rubber    Cocoa 

1913  7,205  tons  1,974  tons  4,697  tons  3,624  tons  914  tons 

1914  8,052  "   2,498  "   6,993  "   2,249  "   482  ;; 


1915 

11,024  " 

3,408  "   4,265 

"   2,179  " 

620  " 

1916 

22,391  " 

3,852  "   6,676 

"   3,017  " 

770  " 

1917 

54,988  " 

5,393  "   7,402 

II 

783-  '» 

Diamonds 

Cold  ' 

Copper 

Ivory 

1913 

15,000  Carats   1  1/2  tons 

5,412  tons 

276  tons 

1914 

39,000  " 

1 

10,343  " 

295  " 

1915 

54,000  " 

4 

14,274  " 

214  " 

1916 

80,000  " 

3 

21,892  " 

351  " 

1917 

182,000  " 

3  1/2  " 

27,600  " 

180  " 

CROPS Most  of  the  vegetable  "products  of  the  Congo  thus  far 

have  been  of  natural  growth,  and  the  totals  are  but  a  frac- 
tion of  those  possible  when  a  ^proper  system  of  cultivation. 


is  established."  Gijm  Copal  for  use  in, the- manufacture  of  var- 
nish is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Exports  of 
this  material  are  increasing  rapidly  as  shown  by  the  table 
above.  Plantations* of  oil  palms  have  been  started  in  a  n\im- 
ber  of  places,  also  rubber  plantations — and  the  results  show 
clearly  the  vast  possibilities  of  increasing  the  ^  output  of 
cultivation,  - 

(National  City  Company) 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  .AFRICA 

THE  AFRICAl^  WORLD  for  August'  16th  gives  a  report  of,  the 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Afri- 
ca, at  whic-h  the  Hon.  Hugh  Crawford  presided.   In  his  ad- 
. dress  at  this  meeting  t.he  .Chairman,  made  the  following  in- 
teresting statements  concerning  conditions  in  South  Africa:- 

GOLD  PRODUCTION.  Production -in . the  Union  in  1918  was 
valued  at "35, 758, 316  pounds  against  38,307,675  in  1917,  a 
falling  away  of  some  two  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

OTHER  MATERIALS.   The  diamond  output  during  1918,  at 
2,537,360  carats,  -valued  at  7,114,862  poxmds  was  lower  than 
in  the  previous  year,  when  2,902,416  carats  to  a  value  of 
7,713,810  were  produced. 

The  output  of  tin?  for '1918  was  less  in  tons,  but  great- 
er in  value,  than  in  1917,  the  .values  being  470,238  and 
"575,615  poxmds  respectively. 

The  output  of  copper  in  1918  was  only  6,823  tons  valued 
at  358,627  pounds,  as  against  20,174  tons  valued  at 
1,106,085  pounds  in. 1917. 

;COAL  PRODUCTION.   In  1918  the  Union's  output  was 
10,658,644  tons,  valued  at  3,483,493  pounds  compared  with 
10,382,623  tons,- valued. at  3,255,659  pounds  the  year  before. 

WOOL  EXPORT.  'During  1918  woolto  a  value  of  9,689,630 
pounds  weighing  115,634,498  lbs.,  was  exported,  the  1917 
figures  being  117,657,142  lbs.',  valued  at  8,782,280  pounds. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS .   In  the  Union  there  are  estimated 
to  be  established  well  upwards  of  5,000  factories,  repre- 
senting capital  to  the"  extent  of  some  51,000,000  pounds. 
These  factories  are  computed  to  absorb  raw  materials  pro- 
duced in  the  country  to  a  value  of  14,000,000  pounds  annual- 
ly, and  to  produce  man-ufactured  articles  to  a  value  of,  say, 
40,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  goods  representing  a 
value  of  abou-t  2,000,000  pounds  are  exported^.   In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1918  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Union  were  -valued  at  32,949,237  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  native  gold,  which  was  produced  to  a  value  of 
I  nearly  36,000,000  pounds.   In^rts  were  -valued  at  49,487,168 
pounds  -which  shows  an  increase  of  some  11,000,000  pounds 
over  the  1917  figures. 

GERMANY'S  NEED  OF  FOODSTUFFS 'AND  RAW.  MATERIALS  FROM  ABROAD. 

The  following  is  a  stmmiarized  list  of  some'  of  the  food 
and  raw  materials  required  to  be  "bought  abroad  su'bmitted  'by 
Germany  to  the  Committee  on  Minutes  of  Reparation  Commis- 
sion. 

Foodstuffs  for  the  next  four  months ;   Fat  60,000  tons; 
^meat .160,000  tons;  cereals  (including  rice  and  dried  veg- 
etables) 800,000  tons. 

Fodder  for  the  next  12  months :  Com' 1,200,000  tons; 
bran  600,000  tons;. meal  cakes.  900,000  tons;  barley 
850,000  tons. 

Raw  materials  for  the  next  2  months;  East  India  cotton, 
20,000  bales;  cotton  42,000  tons;~~Make  cotton  20,000 
bales;  flax  6,000  tons;  soft  hemp  5,000  tons ;- jute  15,000 
tons;  -washed  wool  1,500  tons;  goat  skins  500,000  pieces. 
(American  Mission,  Paris)  -  U.,  S.  Commerce  Reports. 

packers''  WAGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  .- 

The  leading  packers  paid  ia.  total' of \361, 351, 905  for  la- 
bor in  1918,  compared  with -$18,489,037  in  1912,  an  increase 
in  six  years  of  $42,852,866,  or  231.7  per  cent.  Sixteen 
packei-s  in  1912  reported  a  total  of  30,279  employees,  while 
in  1918  the  same  companies  reported  51,895  employees,  an  in- 
crease of  .71.4  per  cent.,  or  21,617  men.  The  average  in- 
crease in  the  hourly  wage  rate  between  January  1,  1916,  and 
January  1,  1919,  was  5.32.9  per  cent.  The  actual  average 
wage  per  annum  in  1912  was  $603.60,  while  in  1918  it  in- 
creased to  5p1,163.44.   (Bradstreets) 


MR.TOWNLEY,  AND  FARGO'S  BANK  BLOV-UP 


^-^  T^  EOEVER  HUAHD  Of  people  giving  iihree  clieer3  and 
\  \  /  tiiroT/ing  up  tiieir  hats  over  a  "banlc  fail-ore?  Yst 
'  '  that'. 3  -what  •me  are  told  a  lot  of  Horth  Dakota 
folks  did  the  ether  day  when  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  of  Fargo  blew  up,  with  a  shortage  of  over  a  million 
dollars.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the  juhilation,we  are 
informed  hy  Edwin  C.  Hill  in  the  Hew  York  "Sun."  One  is 
that  the  depositors  won't  lose  a  cent,  something  rare  in 
connection  •-7ith  "bank"  failures.  Of  course^ the  deficit  has 
to  he  made  up,  'brut  under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota  the 
State  has  to  make  good  in  such  cases.  So  it  will  only  in- 
crease the  state  debt  and  add  a  little  to  the  taxes.  But 
who  worries  about  a  few  dollars  more  in  taxes  these  days? 
It  seems,' however,  that  the  main' reason  many  people  of 
north  Dakota  not  only  refrain  from  weeping  and  gnashing 
their  teeth,  but  are  positively  'joyful,  is  that  they  re- 
gard tiiis  bank  failure  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
Socialistic  scheme  for  the  government  'of  KOrth  Dakota, 
which  was  conceived  in  the  brain  of  one  Arthur  C.  Townley 
and  under  his  direction  spread  all  over  the  State  in  con- 
nection- with  -^the  organization  of  his  llon-Partisan  League. 
One  gathers  that  the  Tovmley  scheme,  which  is  said  to  be 
"the  most  pretentious  Socialistic  program  that  ever  af- 
flicted a  whole  section  of  the  United  States, "is  not  work- 
ing out  as  its  originato'r  said  it  would. 

The  Scandinavian-American  Bank  of  Pargo  is  referred  to 
as  the '"financial  cornerstone"  and  the  "clearing  house"  of 
the  Hon-Partisan  League.  It  is  also  called  the  "Townley 
bank,"  inasmuch  as  ToT/nley  is  said  to  have  controlled  it  by 
virtue  of  his  absolute  control  of  the  League.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of  "The  Non-Parti- 
san  Leader"  (St.  Paul),  the  organ  of.  the  League,  that  or- 
ganisation .has  now  established  its  0"-n  bank,  known  as  the 

Bank  of  North  Dakota.  ^e  are  told  that  it  was  begun  six 
months'ago,  received  its  first  deposits  July  28, and  is  al- 
ready flourishing.  Coming  back  however,  to  Mr. Hill's  ac- 
count -of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  of  Pargo  we  read 
as  follows  regarding  the  relation  of  that  institution  to 
the  League: 

"Every  Townley  dream  drew  sight  drafts  on  the  Scandina- 
vian- AmericEin  Bank  of  Fargo.  Every  Townley  dreamer    who 
needed  ready  cash  -seemed  to  have  tTie  tight  to  take  what  he 
needed  and  leave  behind  merely  a  personal  promise  to  pay 
soiae  time  in  the  future.   If  Townley 's  chain  of'  faxners' 
stores  nee"ded  quick  cash  sor.iebody  went  to  the  bank  and  was 
obliged.'   If  Townley' 3  propaganda  organizations  wanted 
more  money  'wi'th  irhich  to  flood  the  Northwest  ■»/ith  Social- 
istic doctrine  somebody  drew  a  check  on  the  Scandinavian- 
American.   If  ToT.-nley's  string  of  coimtry  newspapers  got 
hard  up  soiaeboSy  was  at  the  Fargo  bank  by  the  time  the  cash- 
ier had  the  safe  open.   'Rhen  the  roof  ascended  to  the  blue 
sky  of  North  Dakota  on  the  second  day  of  October  the  amazed 
bank  examiners  of  the  State  discovered  that  the  liabilities 
amounted  to  Cl, 606, 847. 43."' 

Ihe  Fargo  bank  failure  has  been  the  subject  of  much  rierrs- 
paper  comment,  some  of  which  leads  one  to  the  reflection 
that  there  ia  a  side  to  -the  story  not  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Hill.   Thus,  we  are  admonished  by  "The  State  Journal"  (Lin- 
coln,' Neb.): 

"As  ■with  most  matters,  in  controversy  in  Morth  Dakota,  a 


suspension  of  judgment  is  called  for  in  connection  with  the 
closing  at  Fargo  of  what  is  known  as  the  Non-partisan  League 
bank.   This' was  a  state  bank.  A  majority  of  the  banking 
board  whioh'.ordered  the  bank  closed  is  hostile  to  the  Non- 
partisan League.   Governor  Frazier  and  the  League  spokes- 
men say  the  action  is  politics  purely.   Their  opponents  say 
the  bank  is  rotten.  Who  knows?-.  Partisan  bitterness  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  in  North  Dakota  that  it  is  incautious 
to  take  at  par  the  views  of  either  side." 


THE  DESPAIR  DP  PHOTOGRAPHERS AND  OTHERS 

This  drawing  of  Arthur  C«  Townley  was  made  from  a  small 
snapshot,  secured  with  great  difficulty, '  and  since 
burned.  "He  never  permitted  a  photograph  to  be  taken 
of  him,"  reports  the  Jlewspaper  Enterprise"*Association, 
which  supplied  the  above  drawing.  "Even  his  Non-Part- 
isan  League  newspapers  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
a  picture  of  him." 


And  the  'Vsirgo  Co\irier-l"ews,"  which  is  a -Non-Partisan 
daily,'  sheds  this  light  on  the  situation  from  a'  League' 
standpoint: 

"Mo  one  for  a  moment  would  assert  that  all  transactions 
of  the  farmer's  banks  are-  such  that  one  can  take  unmitigat- 
ed pride  in  them.  .  There  were  doubtless  many  things  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Scandinavian — American  bank 
that  should  have  been  ordered  othenvise;  Ihe  -thing  that 
has  angered  the  farmers  in  this  present  fight  is  not  that 
they  object  to  any  legitimate,  measures  taken  to  make  their 
banks  observe  all  banking  rules  and  laws.  Ihey  want  that 
done.   It  must  be  done,  for  the  protection  of  their  money. 

"VThat  the  farmers  object  to  is  the  fact  that  the  Scandi- 
navian-American bank  was  not  treated  fairly.        It  was 
singled  out  for  unjust  attack,  simplj^  because  it  was  a  far- 
mer bank,  and  because  Langer  and  his  crew  believed  that,  if 
they  could  wreck  it,  they  covild  wreck  -the  Non-Partisan 
League." 

Referring  once  more  to  Mr.  Hill's  story  in  the  New  York 

(Continued  on  Page  47.) 
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Listen,  Tommy!  Here's  where  we  stop  spending  money. 
No  new  furniture  for  us  this  year.  Til  give  the  shabby 
pieces  a  coat  or  two  of  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Varnish!'' 

That's  fine,  Bess!  And  I'll  lend  a  hand.  We  can  use  that 
money  to  pay  up  our  Liberty  Bonds!" 


Making  old  things  do  for  a  while,  by  using 
*'61"  is  a  good  way  to  save  money.  "61"  is 
that  heelproof,  marproof  and  waterproof  var- 
nish that  first  became  famous  as  a  floor  varnish. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  general  all  'round  varnish, 
wherever  great  durability  is  required. 

61"  stains  and  varnishes  in  one  operation, 
without  showing  laps,  streaks  or  brush  marks, 
as  the  color  and  varnish  are  most  carefully  and 
intimately  combined.  Eight  beautiful,  semi- 
transparent  wood-stain  colors  to  choose  from. 

61"  will  give  you  not  only  a  beautiful  sur- 
face on  your  furniture,  woodwork,  floors  and 
linoleum,  but  also  lasting  service.  It  produces 
a  tough,  elastic  veneer  that  really  protects  your 
property  as  well  as  beautifies  it  —  one  charac- 
teristic that  too  many  varnishes  lack. 

The  tough,  elastic  surface  of  "61"  resists 
wear;  will  not  mar  nor  scratch  white.      The 


tramp  and  scuffle  of  the  feet  of  growing 
children,  their  inevitable  collisions  with  the 
furniture,  the  overhot  soap-suds  used  by  the 
conscientious  scrublady  ■ —  none  of  these  will 
harm  it.      "61"  is  trouble  proof. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood, 
but  rtie  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnishes,  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold 
paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  Jf  any  Pratt  iff  Lambert 
Famish  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have 
your  money  back. 


by 
bv 


yhi-/  /i  Wilh  a.  7/dmme^ 


Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.    5  5  Tonawanda  Street,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
In  Canada  address  45  Courtwright  Street,  Bridgehurg,  Ontario, 


'W  COLORS 
Lig/it  Oak 
Dark  Oak 

Mahogany 

Walnut 

Forest  Green 

Cherry 

Natural 

Dull  Finish 

GrounJ  Color 


r# 


^ 


Vitralite 

»LoJct.riWHIT£ENAnEL 
Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  JVhite  Enamel^ 
is  as  white  as  snow 
and  smooth  as 
cream.  Then  too, 
it  is  economical  as 
paint,  because  it 
covers  so  well, 
spreads  so  far  and 
lasts  so  long. 
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Vou  /ney 
TieniitheWoo. 
bui  theT^mist 
Wont  Crack 
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*'l  Insisted  that  the  Repair  Man 
Put  Cat's  Paws  on  My  Shoes" 

Rubber  Heels  are  not  all  alike. 

I've  found  the  heel  that  gives  me  more 
Rubber  Heel  Service  than  any  other. 

There  is  no  other  heel  "just  as  good." 

So  I  insist  upon 


mm 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Because  the  Foster  Friction  Plug 
prevents  slipping  and  makes  them 
wear  longer. 

There  are  no  holes  to  track  mud 
and  dirt  or  nails  to  scratch  the  floor. 

And  they  co^  no  more  than  other 
kinds. 

It  will  pay  you  in  Comfort,  Safety 
and  Long  Wear  to  — 

Insist  upon  Cat's  Pav^  Cushion 
Rubber  Heels. 

(B^ack,  white  or  tan.     For  men, 
women  and  children.   A II  dealers 

Foster  Rubber  Company,  105  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug,  which  prevents  slipping 
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"Sun,"  we  Rre  there  told  that  for  sorae  tjjne  before   the 
Targo  bank  ble^r  up  there  had  been  signs  that  To\imley  and 
his  rion-Partisan  League  were  losing  their  grip.   The  main 
reason  appears  to  have  been  that  the  farmers  were  not  real- 
izing upon  the  promises  that  had  been  made.  As  I.Ir.  Hill 
pictures  the  situation: 

"rhey  had  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  League  more  than 
^2, 500,000  solely  for  the  right  to  call  themselves  members. 
10\en   they  asked,  as  sometimes  they  did,  for  information  as 
to  Tfhere  this  cash  was  going,  they  were  told  to  mind  their 
own  business.  YiTien  they  wanted  to  know  just  how  they  were 
benefiting  from  the  big  chain  of  stores  established   by 
Townl3y  all  over  the  State,  to  the  establishment  of  which 
every  member  paid  $100  and  VThich  'took  in'   at  least 
11,000,000  in  cash,  they  v/ere  soothed  by  more  promises, 
more  hopes. 

"But  this  was  getting  a  bit  threadbare  and  all  over  the 
State  demands  were  arising  for  a  better  accounting.   And 
when  the  Non-Partisan  League  began  to  dicker  frankly  with 
the  leaders  of  the  I.  W.  W.  there  was  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment manifested  by  the  real  American  elements  of  the 
League." 

In  everything  that  haS  been  written  and  said  about  the 
ron-Partisan  League  the  name  of  A.  C.  Townley  occurs  so 
often  that  one  has  no  difficulty  in  believing  I'x.   Hill's 
statement  that  "The  National  Non-Partisan  League  is  so  much 
Arthur  Clarence  Townley  and  Townley  is  so  much  the  League 
■that  any  discussion  of  the  latter  should  be  built  upon  a 
story  of  the  former,"  It  appears  further,  however,  that 
while  he  has  been  much  in  the  papers  in  connection  with  the 
•League,  biographical  information  relating  to  Mr.  Townley  is 
not  particularly  plentiful.  He  is  said  to  be  38  years  old 
and  registered  five  years  ago  in  North  Dakota  as  a  Social- 
ist.  "Men  cut  in  North  Dakota  who  know  him  well  told  me 
that  he  is  a  dreamer,"  says  Mr.  Hill.  He  is  further  said 
to  be  a  man  with  a  burning  ambition  to  do  things  on  a  huge 
scale.  His  only  trouble  seems  to  be  that  he  is  inclined  to 
"build  grandly  upon  foundations  of  shifting  sand."   Some 
illustrations  of  this  tendency  are  given: 

"In  1911  he  interested  men  of  means  in  IJinneapolis,  St» 
Paul  ond  Duluth  in  a  project  to  break  and  plant  1:,hirteen 
sections  of  virgin  land  near  Cheyenne  Wells,  Wyoming.  The 
capitalists  furnished  all  the  cash,  machinery,  seed  and 
equipment  of  every  sort  that  the  big  job  called  for,  and 
Townley  received  full  authority  to  carry  out  the  project 
according  to  his  own  ideas. 

"With  every  facility  at  his  command  for  winning  a  fortiine 
by  employing  the  known  and  proved  methods  of  wheat  grov/ing, 
he   evolved  a  scheme  to  beat  the  experience  of  every  farmer 
in  the  Northwest.  In  planting  the  seed  he  closed  every 
other  hole  in  the  drills  and  planted  the  grain  in  rows 
twelve  inches  apart  instead  of  in  the  usual  manner  of  rows 
six  inches  apart.  He  put  this  scheme  into  effect  upon 
twelve  sections  of  the  land.  Upon  the  thirteenth  section 
he  planted  in  the  approved  way,  the  rows  being  six  inches 
apart. 

"Ahen  the  whert  began  to  grow  ,  so  did  the  weeds,  and 
the  -weeds  had  so  much  room  in  Townley' s  twelve  inch  rows 
that  they  choked  the  wheat  to  death  all  over  the  twelve  sec- 
tions, and  the  crop  was  not  worth  harvesting.  On  the  one 
section  that  had  been  seeded  in  the  approved  manner  the 
backers  of  the  project  harvested  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre, 
a  yield  sufficient  to  have  assured  a  fine  profit  upon  the 
entire  acreage  if  Townley  hadn't  tried  to  beat  the  game. The 
backers  are  said  to  have  dropped  $70,000  in  this  venture. 

"His  next  big  dream  came  to  public  attention  when  he 
tried  to  become  the  flajc  king  of  America.   He  started  to 
grow  flax  near  Beach,  K.  D. ,  on  a  scale  almost  as  preten- 
tious as  he  had  tried  to  grow  wheat  at  Cheyenne  ¥ells.  TJie 
result  in  a  very  short  time  was  that  he  accumulated  a  list 
of  rortgag;es  and  judgments  representing  a  loss  of  more  than 
(;400,000,   H06,093.54,  as  set  forth  by  the  Grand  Forks, (N. 
D. )  "Herald"  on  Itoy  21,  1916.   When  the  dreamer  went  into 
bankruptcy  at  Bismarck,  N.D.,  in  October,  1916,  he  confes- 
sed that  his  assets  and  those  of  his  brother  totalled 
1431.50,  with  liabilities  of  $79,000  approximately. 

"It  was  charged  at  the  time  that  To^vnley  had  gained  "the 
confidence  pf  many  businesswoman,  and  had  involved  them  in" 
extravagant  enterprises,  which  failed  to  produce  the  profits,." 
so  glowir.'ly  predicted.  In  this  very  bankruptcy  hearing    ■* 
Townley 's  attorneys,  IVilliom  Lemke,  who  is  one  of  the  heads 
of  tlie  Non-Partisan  League,  and  former  Congressman  James 
Manahan  of  Minnesota,  made  such  strenuous  objections  to  ef- 
forts to  open  up  the  books  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  (by 
then  a  thriving  concern)  and  to  reveal  where  the  League's 
money  came  from  and  how  it  was  spent  that  the  attorney  for 
the  Tovmley  creditors  cried  out  in  court,  'I  expected  you 


to  cry  politics  whenever  I  touched  upon  a  vital  point.' 

"Following  tfds  bankruptcy  hearing,  which  was  only  tvfo 
years  ago  and  in  which  Tovmley  listed  !iis  personal  assets 
as  $50  worth  of  wearing  apparel,  a  watch  valued  at  $20,  a 
g\in  held  at  $10  and  cash  in  bank  at  $393.50,  a  newspaper  of 
North  Dakota,  v/hich  had  not  been  gobbled  up  by  the  League 
printed  this  diverting  comment: 

"'Had  Townley  made  good  in  his  flax  adventure  he  would 
have  become  a  wealthy  scion  of  his  much  hated  Big  Biz.  It 
is  certain  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the  organization  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League.   Hughes  would  have  carried  North 
DaJcota  in  the  last  election.    Thd  State  would  have  elect- 
ed a  Republican  Governor.  Baer  would  not  have  gone  to  Con- 
gress.   Biere  would  have  been  no  producers'  and  consumers' 
convention  in  St.  Paul  and  perhaps  La  Follette  would  not 
have  been  brought  on  the  carpet  on  the  disloyalty  charge. 
And  who  can  say  but  that  it  would  all  have  been  for  the  bet- 
ter."' 

Mr.  Hill  then  tells  the  amazing  story  of  how  Mr. 
Townley,  just  after  the  failure  of  his  private  enterprises, 
hypnotized  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  with  his  Non- 
partisan League  scheme,  under  which  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve everybody  would  get  "rich  and  happy,"  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  all  probability  Mr.  Townley  could  not  have 
carried  out  his  plans  to  the  extent  that  he  did  had  it  not 
been  for  certain  extraordinary  conditions,  chief  among 
which  was  the  discontent  of  the  wheat-growers  of  the  State, 
who  felt  they  were  not  getting  a  square  deal  from  ele- 
vators, flour  mills  and  comi^iission  merchants.  Says  l&r. 
Hill : 

"There  is  no  doubt  thkt  they  had  just  cause  for  anger. 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Ladd  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
an  expert  farmer  himself  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  ele- 
vator and  marketing  practices,  made  the  downright  charge: 

"'  Fifty-five  million  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  every  year  through  unfair  grading  rules  for 
grain. 

"Dr.  Ladd  made  this  statement  before  an  audience  of  3,000 
farmers,  who  received  the  remark  in  sober  silence. They  made 
up  their  minds  to  act.   The  only  effective  means  of  acting 
they  knew  of  was  to  get  control  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  to  elect  their  ovm  Governor,  so  that  laws  to  protect 
them  could  be  put  upon  the  statute  books.   One  of  the 
practices  most  complained  of  was  the  custom  of  elevators  to 
weigh  grain  in  the  top  of  an  elevator  rather  than  upon  the 
track.  As  the  grain  dropped  down  through  a  hopper  scale  it 
passed  a  spout  in  front  of  which  was  a  suction  fan  intended 
to  remove  the  dust  before  it  was  weighed.   The  result  actu- 
ally was  that  the  fan  not  only  removed  the  dust,  but  a  good 
many  thousand  bushels  of  grain  as  v^ell.  The  records  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Railroad  Commission  shoTV  that  one  elevator 
shipped  out  51,000  more  bushels  of  grain  than  it  took  in. 
With  wheat  then  at  $1  a  "bushel  it  can  be  seen  that  $50,000 
a  year  was  diverted  from  the  farmers '  pocket  by  every  ele- 
vator that  used  this  weighing  system. 

"Another  cause  of  severe  complaint  was  the  system  of 
grading  wheat.  The  charge  was  made  and  believed  that  the 
elevators,  mills  and  commission  men  systematically  under- 
graded  grain,  thereby  depriving  growers  of  large  amounts  of 
money,  since  fanners  were  often  paid  a  No.  3  price  for  wlieat 
T/hich  was  sold  by  the  elevators  for  a  No.  1  price. 

"The  whole  State  was  fuming  when  Townley  dame  along  and 
injected  himself  into  the  tense  situation.  To  understand 
how  deeply  the  farmers  were  aroused  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  wheat  is  the  great  product  of  North  Dakota. 
Upon  wheat  its  comfort  is  based  absolutely.   The  awakening 
to  the  truth  that  their  only  source  of  prosperity  had  been- 
tampered  with  by  the  big  interests  maddened  thousands  of  men 
out  of  the  possibility  of  reasonable  action. 

"Along  came  Tovmley  riding  in  a  fli-wer.  TTithout  Ford 
cars,  hundreds  of  Ford  cars,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Non-Partisan  League  could  have  been  achieved 
so  sv.iftly  and  so  compactly.  Townley  started  with  one,  to 
buy  which  he  had'  to  borrow  the  cash.   Subsequently  he  and 
his  agents  employed  fleets  and  squadrons  of  Fords.   They 
cruised  the  State,  criss-crossed  it  and  covered  it  up  and 
doiTn  and  across  the   middle.   The  job  couldn't  have  been  ac- 
complished by  wa^on  or  by  horseback.   It  would  have  taken 
too  long.  Only  by  means  of  the  flying  squadrons  of  handy 
tin  lizzies  at  the  disposal  of  Townley  and  the  almost  equal- 
ly energetic  m.en  he  enlisted  in  his  scheme  was  it  posr.ible 
to  visi-t  personally  virtually  every  aggrieved  farmer  in  the 
State.  ?:oreovcr,  thousands  of  the  farmers  owned  Fords  them- 
selves, and  that  fact  made  it  easy  for  them  to  attend  the 
rallies  organized  by  Townley.  lie  organized  rural  gather- 
ing-., picnics  and  barbecues  in  all  parts  of  the  State  to_ 
T.hich  the  farmers  v/cnt  in  drovesi  taking  tlicir  wives  and 

(Continued  on  Page  50.) 
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e  instrument  specially, 
to  play  Ifctor  and  Victrola  h 


"What  artists  make  records  for  it?''  That  indicates  the  c 
talking'tnachine  as  a  musical  instrument — upon  that  depends 
ure  you  will  get  from  it^  The  Victrola  brings  to  you  the  gre; 
of  all  the  world — and  they  make  records  for  the  Victor  Comp 
sively  because  they  are  convinced  that  only  Victor  Records  do 
to  their  art;  that  only  the  Victrola  brings  that  art  into  your  h 
its  beauty* 

Such  fidelity  of  tone  is  possible  only  because  Victor  Recoi 
Victrola  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  th 
of  manufacture*  They  should  be  used  together  to  secure  a  pei 
duction*  That  is  the  way  for  you  to  hear  in  your  own  homf^ 
interpretations  of  the  greatest  artists  exactly  as  they  themse 
and  approved  their  own  work* 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co^  Camden,  N^  }♦, 


There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas 
in  great  variety  of  styles  from  $12 
to  $950.  Any  Victor  dealer  will 
gladly    demonstrate    the    Victrola 

and  play  your  favorite  music. 


"Victro 

of  the  Vi 
desig) 

New  Vic 
all  dealei 


trademark.  "His  Master's  Voice  "  '  It  is  on  all  eenuine 
products  of   the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.       ^ 
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children  and  getting  all  the  fun  a  picnic  offers  t.-hile  at- 
tending simultaneously  to  the  serious  lusiness  of  political 
organization  —  for  that  was  exactly  what  v.-as  going  on.  A 
nev;  political  party  was  being  built  up,  one  of  the  solidest 
little  parties  that  ever  r.ade  its  bow  on  the  /inerican  con- 
tinent." 

Townley,  we  are  told,  promised  everything  the  farmers 
wanted.   This  was  first  of  all  justice,  honest  elevators 
and  a  square  deal  in  bujdng  and  weighing  grain.  But  Townley 
induced  them  to  go  farther  than  this.   In  effect,  he  seems 
to  have  suggested  that  while  they  were  about  it,   they  ought 
to  make  themselves  independent  of  "Big  Business"  for  all 
time.   The  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  get  control  of  the 
legislature  and  dictate  just  the  laws  they  thought  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  That  is  what  happened. 
The  Mon-partisan  League  gained  legislative  control  and 
elected  their  candidate  for  Governor.  V/e  read  further: 

"it  was  a  remarkable  situation,  that  which  enabled  50,000 
farmers  to  ally  in  emger  for  the  overthrow  of  representa- 
tives and  even  policies  that  had  been  popular  for  years.  As 
a  whole,  these  North  Dakcrta  fanners  are  fine  people,  men  of 
sterling  honesty,  vigorous  in  their  dislike  for  men  that 
work  in  the  dark,  hating  cunning  practices,  suspicious  of 
cloaked  and  nysterious  designs.   They  are  good  Americans, 
though  many  of  them  were  slow  to  comprehend  what  the  war 
was  about.   Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  can  offer  a  more 
worthy  body  of  plain  American  folk.  Yet  thej'  were  literally 
hypnotized  by  Townley.  The  only  explanation  for  their 
Bheeplike  attitude  is  the  rage  that  colored  their  reasoning 
whenever  they  thought  of  the  tricks  that  had  been  played  on 
them  in  the  weighing  and  grading  of  the  only  valuable  thing 
they  had  to  sell — their  wheat. 

"They  were  in  this  condition  of  mind  when  the  time  came 
for  the  new  State  government  to  organize  and  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  raeet.  Townley  had  prepared  to  handle  this  organ- 
ization. He  went  to  Bismarck,  the  capital,  a  week  before 
the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  Legislature, and  established 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  McKenzie. Surrounded  by  his  trust- 
ed lieutenants,  almost  every  man  of  them  a  Socialist  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  a  farmer,  he  gathered  in  the  farmer 
legislators  as  they  got  to  town,  drew  them  to  his  rooms  and 
induced  them  to  sign  a  'compact,'  a  document  which  pledged 
them  to  supportt  measures  that  Townley  intended  to  put  be- 
fore the  Legislature. Eighty-one  members  of  the  House  signed 
this  compact  and  eighteen  members  of  the  Senate, a  minority, 
affixed  their  signatures.  All  bills  that  originated  in  the 
House  and  all  that  were  sent  to  the  House  from  the  Senate 
were  sent  to  the  secret  council,  to  which  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted excepting  signers  of  the  compact, and  bills  that  were 
approved  in  the  secret  council  thereafter  had  the  backing 
jof  the  pledged  members  of  the  league  legislators. 

"There  is  no  space  here  to  set  forth  the  astonishing 
'bills  that  were  shoved  through  the  secret  council.  Mention 
'of  one  will  suffice.  This  was  the  famous  House  Bill  44.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  by  legislative  enactment  and  to  substitute  a 
Socialist  charter,  a  Socialist  charter  of  the  most  radical 
nature.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  the  debt  limit  from 
1200,000  to  the  sky.  That  was  the  only  limit.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  lend  school  funds  on  bonds  of  the  State, and  at  the 
sajne  time  the  State  was  to  be  committed  to  numerous  Social- 
istic enterprises  which  would  have  made,  and  eventually  did 
make  in  some  cases,  investments  very  precarious.  It  abol- 
ished certain  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  it  eliminated  patriotic  principles.  The  House  passed 
this  bill  with  a  whoop,  but  the  Senate  fortunately  stood 
fast." 
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Non-Partisan  League  had  gained  sufficient 
rs  that  Mr.  Townley  went  about  carrying 
s  pet  schemes.  Among  tliese  a  conspicuous 
ooperative  stores"  idea.  Every  member  of 
league  paid  $100  for  membership  in  the 

didn't  get  anything  for  this  money  except 

buying  at  the  cooperative  store  and  the 
at  cost,  plus  freight  and  ten  per  cent. 
id  that  probably  $1,500,000  vras  taken  in 
subscribed  to  this  scheme.  We  are  led  to 
of  the  questions  eventually  asked  by  the 

was  as  to  what  became'  cir  these  subscrip- 
ill'^tmswers ; 


Fords  to  get  subscriptions  filled  their  pockets. 

"'They  sure  come  in  bunches,'  luughed  one  organizer. 
'I  got  twenty-seven  subscribers  in  one  day.  Nearly  all 
the  workers  are  cleaning  up  $200  to  $300  a  month.' 

"One  organizer  took  in  $1,557  in  seven  weeks.  Others 
made  from  $50  to  $90  a  day.H 

iT,  Bie  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  we  are 
told,  served  to  check  Townley  domination  somev/hat  in  North 
vakote.,     ;.^ny  schemes  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  war 
necessities.   Townley's  attitude  to  the  war,  as  well  as  the 
Kon-Partisan  League's  growing  friendliness  with  the  I.T.'.V.'. 
caused  the  farmers  to  realize  that  the  organization  was  get- 
ting on  dangerous  ground.   Townley  contended  from  the  begin- 
ning that  it  was  a  "rich  man's  war."   lie  is  credited  with 
having  said  in  a  speech  at  Sioux  Falls: 

"l  am  for  conscription  in  this  war  against  autocracy. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  an  autocracy  in  this 
country  that  is  ten  times  worse  than  any  autocracy  in  Ger- 
many.  I  Am  for  Conscription  of  men  to  fight  this  war,  but 
this  is  a  v;ar  brought  on  by  the  rich  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment, and  I  am  also  for  conscription  of  the  money  to  pay 
for  this  war.   I  am  for  conscription,  but  I  want  this 
country  first  to  conscript  some  of  the  rich  fellows  to  send 
into  this  war  first,  because  the  big  bellied  rich  fellows 
will  stop  more  bullets  than  the  ordinary  soldier." 


"Half  of  the  $100  went  to. the  company,  $40  went  to  the 
establishment  of  a  store  in  the  chain,   $5  went  to  the 
'organizer'  and  the  other  $5  was  spent  for  'organization 
expenses '  whatever  they  may  have  been.   It  was  a  huge 
success  in  promotion,  benefiting  everybody,  it  appeared, 
but  the  fanners.   lien  who  ■vent  out  in  the  busy   little 


THE  VATCHFUL  VAITING  OF 
YOUNG  MR  HOHENZOLLERN 

Friederioh  V/ilhelm  I'ohenzolleni,  whose  present  address 
is  i:iew  Oosterland,  Isle  of  V,ieriiit;en,  Holland,  is  no 
longer  Crovm  Prince  and  heir  apparent  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Ger.Tiany,but  he  is  still  fine  newspaper  "copy." 
Sciotimes  a  correspondent  vzanders  out  to  the  place  v/here  he 
lives  and  talks  things  over  with  him.  Hot  infrequently, 
however,  if  one  may  jxidge  by  the  conflicting  stories  that 
appear  from  time  to  time,  the  writer  doesn't  take  that  muoh 
trouble  to  verifjr  his  statements,  but  works  "inspiration- 
ally,"  to  borrow  a  favorite  term  of  certain  seers.   Thus 
within  recent  months,  we  have  been  regaled  with  tales  of 
Friederich  ?/. 's  going  into  the  pottery  business;  of  his 
pulling  certain  st\mts  at  Wieringen,  entirely  unbecoming  a 
gentleman  and  an  ex-Crown  Prince,  thereby  greatly  shocking 
the  good  people  of  that  placid  island;  of  Ms  escape  from 
exile  to  lead  a  monarchist  movement  in  Gertnsny,  But  none 
of  these  things  are  so,  accordii:ig  to  T.  Walter  T7illiams, 
who  informs  us  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  "Times"  Maga- 
zine that  he  has  recently  visited  V/ieringen  and  Lad  a  talk 
with  young  Hohenzollem.  V/e  learn  that  the  latter  still 
lives  in  the  little  house  assigned  him  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment and  whiles  av/ay  the  time  smoking  cigarettes,  riding 
a  motorcycle,  sketching  on  the  beach  and  wondering  when  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  finished,  at  which 
time,  so  he  confided  to  Ur.  T7illiams,  he  v/ill  retxa-n  to 
Germany  to  look  after  his  estates.  According  to  the  corre- 
spondent: 

"V?hen  I  met  him  the  ex-crown  Prince  was"*  standing  with 
his  motor  cycle  at  the  tiny  pier  of  the  valley  of  Houkes, 
where  the  motor  post  boat  lands  passengers,   mails  and 
freight  three  times  daily  from  Ewijcksluis,  on  the  mainland 
of  North  Holland,  a  place  which  is  reached  by  train  and 
steam  tram  from  Amsterdam,  via  Zaandam.  He  was  waiting  to 
meet  a  friend  who  he  said  was  a  I.lajor  in  the  army  and  had 
been  on  his  father's  s-taff  during  the  war.   Ihe  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment permits  the  exile  of  V.ieringen  to  have  some  of  his 
men  friends  stop  a  few  days  with  him  occasionally.  If  I  had 
not  knofrn  him  by  sight  I  should  easily  have  identified  him, 
as  the  Dutch  fisherman  who  were  leaning  against  the  wooden 
railings  of  the  pier  waved  their  long  pipes  toward  him 
lazily  and  ejaculated,   with  8i  grin  on  their  expansive 
features,   'de  Prince,      The  islanders  address  him  as 
'Zijne  Hoogheid,'   (Your  Highness,)  and  not  as  Mynheer 
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Hoheuzollern,  as  has  been  reported. 

"At  the  moment  he  was  surrounded  by  forty  or  more  happy, 
ruddy-cheeked,  sturdy  iXitch  boys  and  girls,  wearing  their 
quaint  flat  cloth  or  lace  caps  and  big  white  painted  wooden 
shoes<  All  vrere  much  interested  in  his  niotor  cycle  and  his 
big  brown  leather  jacket  and  military  cap  with  huge  goggles, 
'I  am  fond  of  children,  the  ex-Crown  Prince  said  to  me,  as 
he  patted  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  little  girl  oh  the  head, 
'and  I  think  they  like  me,  too.   The  people  on  this  island 
are  all  very  kind,  he  continued, 'and  I  have  my  liberty  to rido 
anywhere  I  please,  which  is  much  preferable  to  being  shut  up 
in  a  castle  like  my  father  is  at  Amerongen.  I  have  only 
left  the  island  once  since  my   arrival  last  November,  and 
that  was  to  meet  my  mother  at  Amersfort.   That  meeting  was, 
of  course,  arranged  for  by  the  Dutch  officials  at  The  Hague, 
and  an  automobile  was  sent  to  meet  me  at  Ewijcksluis  when  I 
landed  from  the  post  boat  in  the  morning.   Apparently  the 
newspaper  correspondents  were  not  aware  of  the  arrangement, 
because  they  sent  out  frantic  reports  that  1   had  escaped 
from  the  Island  of  Wieringen  and  was  on  my  way  to  head  tiie 
military  party  in  Germany  with  -the  object  of  seizing  the 
the  throne, 

"'  It  was  a  good  joke  and  caused  quite  a  lot  of  fun  at 
The  Hague  among  the  diplomats  at  the  various  Embassies  and 
Legations  until  they  discovered  that  I  was  back  again  in 
ny  house  at  Oosterland, '" 

The  contrast  between  the  former  mode  of  life  of  the  ex- 
Crown  Prince  and  the  way  he  lives  now,  is  emphasized  in  the 
description  of  his  house  at  Wieringen.  Mr.  Williams  says 
it  is  very  small,  containing  only  four  rooms.  It  is  further 
described: 

"There  is  a  dining  room  and  a  parlor  on  the  ground  floor 
and  two  bedrooms  above.  One  bedroom,  when  I  was  there,  was 
occupied  by  the  ex-Crown  Prince  and  the  other  one  by  the  two 
German  officers  who  are  keeping  him  company  on  the   little 
island  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.   The  rooms  are  plainly  furnished 
in  Uutch^Oak  and  the  walls  have  been  decorated  with  sketches 
drawn  by  the  ex-royal  tenant.   There  is  no  bathroom  in  the 
house,  and  the  kitchen  frtiere  the  German  chef  presides,  as- 
sited  by  Dutch  servants,  is  situated  in  a  small  wooden  house 
built  in  the  front  garden. 

"The  house  itself  was  rented  from  the  pastor  of  the  vil- 
lage church  for  the  use  of  the  exile,  and  some  plate  find 
linen  and  glassware  was  added  to  the  slender  stock  which 
was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  dominie.  The   German  va- 
lets and  the  major  domo,  a  tall  resolute  man  who  was  a  Ser- 
geant Major  in  the  Prussian  Guards  and  speaks  as  if  he  was 
in  the  regiment  still,  also  have  a  room  in  the  little  square, 
brown  painted  outhouse." 

Mr.  Williams  describes  Wieringen  as  a  place  where  the 
farmers  "are  so  prosperous  that  they  go  to  their  fields  in 
automobiles  and  their  hired  men  travel  comfortably  on  bicy- 
cles." He  says  further  than  when  he  went  there  it  we.s  a 
"mass  of  roses,  poppies,  lilies  and  tulips,  with  fields  of 
waving,  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats.   Thrushes,  linnets^ 
blackbirds  and  skylarks  were  singing  in  the  woods  and 
fields."  This  pleasing  picture  is  in  violent  contrast  with 
the  ex-Crown  Prince's  account  of  the  winter.  He  said: 

"The  Winter  months  from  November  to  May  are  simply  too 
awful  for  words.  The  cold  nearly  killed  me  and  I  have  still 
to  keep  fires  in  my  rooms  on  account  of  the  north  wind, which 
blows  cold  at  night.  Then  the  fogs,  the  rain,  and  the  snow, 
with  the  ice  jammed  up  on  the  strip  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which 
cuts  off  Wieringen  from  the  mainland,  make  conditions  so 
wretched  that  I  thought  I  should  die.  It  was  literally  im- 
possible to  keep  warm.  The  nights,  too,  wejre  long  and  I 
missed  the  society  of  cultured  people.  I  am  fond,  too,  of  . 
the  opera  and  good  music  and  scientific  lectures  on  inter- 
esting subjects  —  all  lacking  in  Wieringen." 

The  former  Crown  Prince  did  not  seem  reluctant  to  discuss 
not  only  his  plans  for  the  future  but  also  the  matter  of  the 
proposed  trial  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Hohenzollern 
family  for  being  responsible  for  the  war.   For  hiiaself  he 
apparently  had  no  fear  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Germany,  and  in  regard  to  his  father  he  stated  that 
the  latter  would  remain  in  Holland  for  some  years.  Further, 
according  to  the  interviov;er: 

"It  is  absurd,"  the  former  junior  German  war  lord  contin- 
ued, "for  the  Allies  to  accuse  my  father  of  being  responsi- 
ble for  starting  the  war  and  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
toe  things  that  have  happened  during  the  period  it  lasted, 
from  August,  1914,   He  would  never  submit  to  such  an  indig- 
nity, I  am  certain,  and  would  sooner  kill  himself  first. 
Ojio  has  always  one's  honor,  you  know," 


"HARD  TIMES"  HELPED  HIM  TO 
LIVE    131  YEARS 

THE  LAE;  .lETHUSri^I  haa  received  a  deal  of  mention 
during  the  last  several  thousand  years  on  accoujat 
of  the  excessively  Ions  period  tliat  elapsed  before 
he  -.vas  finally  "gathered  to  his  fathers."     Cons'idering 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  life  is  lived  today,  however, 
the  patriarch  didn't  have  so  mach  on  John  Shell  of  Greasy 
Creek,  near  Hyden,  Leslie  Coxmty,  Kentucky,  v/ho,  T?e  are 
told,  has  just  celebrated  his  one  hundred  thirty-first 
birthday.   At  this  v/riting  Shell  enjoys  tho  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  human  being  in  the  world.  It  muat  be 
understood,  hov/ever,  tliat  all  the  outlying  districts  have 
not  as  yet  been  heard  from.   All  the  records  thus   far 
found  indicate  that  the  veteraia  Kentuclcian'  s   claim   to 
having  lived  a  century  and  a  third  is  true.  He  remembers 
having  heard  of  the  deatli  of  George  Washington,  and  while 
he  does  not  exactly  claim  to  have  been  a  boon  companion 
Of  Daniel  Boone,  ho  says  he  saw  the  latter.     V-lien  the 
Mexican  War  broke  out  he  tried  to  enlist,  but  avers  tliat 
he  was  rejected  because  he  was  "too  old."     One  "Undo 
Henry"  Chappell,  a  neighbor  of  Shell,  who  is  over  seventy 
years  of  age  and  knovm  as  one  of  the  most  relia.ble  citi- 
zens in  the  coiTimanity,  states  that  as  far  back  as  he  can 
reraenber.  Shell  was  an  old  man.  Chappell  further  says  he 
has  seen  a  tax  receipt  sho'ving  the  payment  of  an  assessV 
ment  by  Shell  in  1809,  indicating  tliat  he  mast  at    that 
time  have  been  over  tv/enty-one  to  have  been  liable    for 
taxes.   The  old  gentleman  told  newspaper  men  at  Lexing- 
ton* where  he  came  to  attend  a  recent  fair  that  he  hardly 
expected  to  see  another  birthday.   "I  am  getting  old  now," 
he  explained.   Another  indication  of  tho  old  mountaineer's 
fear  that  his  demise  may  take  place  soon  is  the  fact  that 
he  sent  for  an  insurance. agent  when  he  was  in    Lexington. 
"You  never  can  tell  v/hat' 11. happen,  sonny,"   he  told  the 
agent,  "and  I  r/ant  to  prepare  for  the  v/orst,"     The  agent 
found  tliat  only  the  first  105  years  of  a  man's  life    were 
covered  by  Ms  company's  policy,  and  the  officials  are  now 
said  to  be  pondering  on  the  problem  of  v/hat  to  do  with 
Shell's  application,   A  brief  sketch  of  the  old  man's  life 
is  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  "Pub- 
lic Ledger,"  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"He  was  born  in  1788  and  first  married  at  the  age  of  19, 
and  lived  with  his  first  wife  more  than  90  years.  He  lived 
75  years  in  one  house.   He  is  the  father  of  29  children, 
the  oldest  now  living  being  more  than  90  years  old.   He 
has  several  great-great-great-grandchildren.   He  has  nine 
children  living,   and  there  is  no  definite  reco'rd  of  his 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  other  descendants, 
altho  the  total,  it  is  said  will  reach  nearly  two  hundred, 

"six  years  ago  he  married  again  at  the  age  of  125,  By 
his  second  wife  he  has  one  child,  a  boy,  novf  five  years  old. 
He  was  73  years  old  when  the  Civil  War  began.  He  was  born 
near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  12  years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  was  full  grovra  when  the  war  of  1812  began.  He  has 
seen  the  United  States  develop  from  a  small  nation  to  a 
%Torld  power. 

"He  bears  his  age  well.  His  mind  is  clear  and  his  eye- 
sight is  far  better  than  that- of  many  men  still  in  their 
youth." 

And  the  Ne\T  York  "Tribune"  furnishes  the  following  ad- 
ditional facts: 

"He  came  to  Kentucky  when  this  section  was  a. wilderness, 
following  the  hunting  trails  blazed  only  a  few  years  previ- 
ously by  Daniel  Boone,  and  Shell  hiiaself  was  a  noted  hunter 
and  pioneer. 

"About  forty  years  ago,  it  is  claimed,  his  first  two 
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Why  Bevo  Rides  on  Lamson  Conveyors 

THE  Lamson  Conveying  System  in  the  An-  labor,  especially  truckers  and  porters,  that  exists  in 

heuser-Busch  Bevo  plant  is  an  instance  of  the  this  country  now,  makes  a  conveyor  system  an  ab- 

way  Lamson    eliminates   hand-carrying   and  solute    necessity  to    the    continuance   of   business, 

trucking  throughout  a  factory.     It  is  a  complete  Lamson  Systems  put  in  during  the  past  year,  in  the 

system,  from  the  platform  where  the  cases  of  empties  face  of  unheard-of  prices  and  wages,  have  slashed 

come  in  to  the  storage  floors  or  freight  cars,  as  the  and  even  divided  production  costs, 

illustrations  indicate  in  part.  p^^  ^^^^^  Lamson  Systems  have  represented  the 

This  Lamson  System  was  originally  installed  be-  economic  way  of  carrying  things,  increasing  produc- 

cause  it  put  the  carrying  of  the  cases  and  bottles  on  tion  and  reducing  costs  ;  the  post-war  labor  scarcity 

an  equal  footing  with  the  manufacturing  processes  has  put  them  in  the  class  of  essentials  if  production 

— on  a  quantity-production  basis.     In  planning  a  is  to  be  maintained   at   all.      They  fit  any  plant, 

bottling  plant,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  a  meet  any  need. 

thoroughgoing  conveying  system.  Without  mechan-  Investigate  Lamson  Conveying  Systems;  send  for 

ical  conveying  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  com-  ^^e    booklet    on    Conveying;    interrogate    Lamson 

pete  with  the  marvelously  low  manufacturing  costs  ^,^,3.  j^^^^  ^^^  ^f  q^,  representatives  call  and  show 

general  in  the  bottling  industry.  j,^^  L^^^^„   ^^„   l^^  ^ppU^j  ,^  y^^^  problem  and 

Today  there  is   a  more  potent  reason,   and  one  what  it   can  do  for  you.       There  is  no  obligation 

that  aflPects  all  industries.     The   acute  shortage  of  involved. 

The  Lamson  Company 

100  BOYLSrON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Selling  Agents 

Boston 100  Boylston  St.  Cleveland 2063  East  4th  St.  Loi  Angeles    .      221  San  Fernando  Bide. 

New  York       ....   15  West  44th  St.  Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St.  St.  Louis  ....     7C9  Pine  St. 

Philadelphia   ....   1200  Walnut  St.  Indianapolis         .        .       Cor.  Washington  and  Illinois  Dallas 905'.^  Elm  St. 

Pittsburgh       ....     319  Third  Ave.  Chicago 6  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Seattle      ....      215  Stewart  St. 

Baltimore  ....    Equitable  Building  Minneapolis  ....      320  Tribune  Annex  Washington,  D.  C.        426  Colorado  Hldg. 

Rochester  ....     194  Main  St.  East  Omaha 15th  and  Dodge  Sts.  Atlanta    ....      30  Moore  Bldg. 

Detroit       ....    97  Woodward  Ave.  San  Francisco 617  Mission  St.  Montreal,  Jones  &  Glassco  Co.,  Reg'd., 

Toronto 136  Simcoe  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C 603  Hastings  St.  St.  Nicholas  Bldg. 

Service  Stations     ^^ 
Denver,  1622  Arapahoe  St.      New  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St.     Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St.      Buffalo,  194  Main  St.       Kansas  City,  200  New  Ridge  Bldg. 
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sets  of  teeth  had  come  and  gone  and  then  a  third  set  made 
its  appearance.  After  a  few  years  these  teeth  all  decayed, 
but  in  later  years  a  fourth  lot  has  made  its  appearance, and 
most  of  these  are  on  duty  now.  tlr.  Shell  is  described  as 
of  light,  wiry  build,  in  full  possession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  when  he  has  occasion  to  do  so  he  mounts  his  horse 
and  rides  twenty  miles  into  Hyden  and  back  home  the  same 
day,  without  visible  evidence  of  distress. 

"Mr.  Shell  helped  clear  eastern  Kentucky  from  Indians, 
there  still  having  been  a  few  nomadic  bands  when  ho  ar- 
rived, and  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  settle  in 
Leslie  County.  He  lives  near  the  home  he  picked  out  over 
one  hundred  years  ago." 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Lexington  Mr.  Shell  made  a  little 
epeech  before  the  Board  of  Commerce.  Aftenrards  the  news- 
paper men  interviewed  him.  The  substance  of  his  remarks  is 
set  out  in  the  "Ledger"  as  follows: 

"It  must  have  been  hard  times  that  have  kept  me  alive; 
I  don't  know  of  anything  else  it  could  have  been,"  said  Mr. 
'Shell.  "I  have  taken  it  tough  and  rough.  I  am  an  old  hunt- 
er. I  hunted  the  coon  and  the  deer.  I  took  the  weather  as 
it  came,  tiany  nights  I  have  lain  out.  Sometimes  the  snow 
has  covered  me  when  I  got  up.  There  were  no  roads  even  in 
those  days.  We  took  things  as  they  came.  Hard  times  siure- 
ly  are  what  have  made  me  live  so  long." 

Those  who  gathered  about  the  chair  of  the  oldest  man  in 
the  world  asked  him  questions  at  pauses. 

"li'iy  children?  'Why,  the  oldest  is  90  and  the  youngest 
going  on  5.  Use  tobacco?  Yes,  I  took  a  chew  once,  1^ 
father  said  it  would  make  a  person,  drunk.  My  brother  and 
I  wanted  to  see  which  of  us  could  stand  it  best.  After  we 
spit  it  out  I  went  to  the  table  and  ate  a  piece  of  bread. 
He  couldn't  even  go  to  the  table,   I  never  used  it  since. 

"Do  I  drink?   Yes,  whenever  I  get  it. 

"One  reason  I  have  lived  so  long  may  be  is  because  I 
have  worked  so  hard,  I  have  never  shunned  work  and  have 
never  tried  to  save  myself.  I  have  had  to  work  mighty 
hard.  I  have  had  a  heap  of  good  times  and  a  heap  of  bad 
times.  When  I  was  75  years  old,  I  think,!  was  in  my  prime, 
I  certainly  was  as  good  as  I  ever  was.  I  lived  with  my 
first  wife  80  or  90  years  —  as  near  as  I  come  to  it, 

"How  many  deer  did  I  ever  kill?   I  couldn't  tell.    I 
killed  42  one  winter  and  summer.   That's  the  only  time  I 
ever  took  account  of  it.   And  I  killed  them  with  a  flint- 
lock rife, 

"I  had  a  shooting  match  two  or  three  months  ago.  I  "beat 
all  that  were  shooting  against  me,   I  can  still  kill  squir- 
rels.  The  first  vote  I  oast  for  a  President    was    for 
Polk." 

Mr  Shell  received  scores  of  presents  for  his  birthday. 
He  talked  with  force  and  distinctiveness,  which  greatly 
surprised  his  audience. 

The  story  of  John  Shell  appeared  in  many  newspapers, and 
in  some  has  been  made  the  subject  of   editorial   comment* 
Thus,  a  writer  in  the  Newark  "News"  observes: 

"Suppose  John  had  been  en^loyed  on  a  newspaper  all  his 
life,  if  newspapers  in  the  modern  sense  had  existed.  He 
might  have  slipped  off  to  St.  Helena  to  interview  Napoleon 
instead  of  this  business  of  hanging  around  Amerongen  to  ask 
Count  Bentinck  if  the  Kaiser  is  really  sawing  wood.  He 
might  have^been  a  guest  at  that  ball  at  Brussels  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Going  back  farther  still,  he 
was  old  enough  to  fight  in  the  War  of  1812, or  to  cover  part 
of  the  French  Revolution.'  He  might  have  attended  George 
Washington's  funeral  and  even  listened  to  the  Farewell 
AddresEj. 

"If  he  was  a  forward  lad,  John  Shell  may  have  distinct 
recollections  of.  the  time  when  John  Jay  came  back  from  Eng- 
land with  a  treaty  of  peace  which  George  ?/ashington   had 
sent  him  to  negotiate.  He  Should  remember  the  time  when  Jay 
was  burned  in  effigy  up  and  down  the  land,  when  they  used 
to  say,  'Damn  John  Jayi   Damn  every  one  that   won't  damn 
John  Jay  J   Damn  every  one  that  won't  put  lights  in    his 
windows  and  sit  up  all  night  damning  John  Jayi'  Perhaps  he 
recalls  well  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratified 
ttie  Jay  treaty  by  exactly  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote, 

"The  hubbub  of  that  time  is  explained  in  every  American 
historj'.   The  debate  went  on  till  John  Jay  died  in  1829, 
Even  before  he  died  the  country  began  generally  to   recog- 
nize that  he  negotiated,  everything  considered,   a   good 
treaty.   Posterity  is  sure  of  it, 

"John  Shell  might  be  able  to  tell  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  about  the  weird  passions  aroused  by 
the  Jay  treaty  when  be  was  a  little  boy.   The  committee  is 


calling  so  many  persons  that  it  might  send  an  invitation  to 
1-r.  Shell  to  come  to  Washington  and  discourse'  for  its  bene- 
fit on  the  Jay  treaty.  Possibly  John  can  tell  vrfiat  utter 
nonsense  men  can  sometimes  indulge  in  on  the  subject  of 
treaties. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Johnstown 
flood,  who,  after  he  had  been  called  to  his  fathers,  was 
eternally  telling  of  his  experiences  in  that  deluge.  One 
quiet  man  eternally  refused  to  be  impressed.  'Viho  is  that 
unappreciative  fellow?*  asked  the  gentleman  from  Johnsto\Tn, 
'Why,  that's  Noah,'  said  another  denizen  of  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Perhaps  John  Shell,  who  was  here  when  the  Jay 
treaty  was  up,  may  feel  about  certain  prosent-day  discus- 
sion as  Noah  felt  about  the  Johnstown  flood.  However, let 
John  be  called  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
tell  Mr.  Lodge  and  his  colleagues  what  he  knows," 


A  PREACHER-MAYOR  VS.  THE 
"DRYS' AND  "REDS'* 

THE  SUGGESTION  IN  HOLY  WHIT  that  he  who  puts  Ms 
hand  to  the  plow  shotild  not  stop  and  look  back, 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  Eev.  Y.'allace  Short, 
Mayor  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life.  For  instance,  last  spring  when  the  I.  W.  W.  conclud- 
ed to  hold  a  convention  in  Sioux  City,  It  oocured  to  Mayor 
Short  to  make  a  speech  to  the  "wobblies,"  and  he  calmly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  so  doing.  It  created  a  tremendous 
stir  in  his  town,  says  E.  B.  Chapman  In  "The  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent." The  Mayor's  enemies,  of  whom  it  appears  there 
are  several,  felt  that  now  they  had  something  "on"  His  Hon- 
or, His  friends  begged  him  not  to  cariy  out  his  intention. 
But  the  man,  who,  as  a  boy  in  school,  had  once  preferred  an 
unmerciful  beating  to  "takii:g  "back"  something  he  had  said, 
refused  to  reverse  himself.  So  he  addressed  the  meeting, 
.saying,  among  other  things,  to  the  I.  ?/.  W.  delegates: 

"There  are  some  men  who  would  tempt  you  to  believe  the 
day  is  coming  when  men  will  take  what  they  want  by  violence. 

"I  wish  to  deny  with  all  earnestness  that  such  an  idea 
has  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success  in  America. 

"I  am  an  average  American  with  a  little  plot  of  ground 
six  by  nine  rods,  where  vegetables  and  trees  and  floorers 
grow  and  birds  sing  and  children  laugh  and  play  and  where 
stands  the  house  I  call  home.  That  little  plot  of  ground  is 
the  visible  product  of  30  years  of  careful  economy.  It  is 
sacred  to  me, 

"The  order  and  progress  of  American  society  is  secure  be« 
cause  our  society  is  made  up  of  tens  of  millions  of  average 
Americans  who  believe  very  much  as  I  do." 

After  the  meeting  reports  of  disorder  came  from  Sioux 
City.  It  was  said  the  Mayor  had  been  threatened  with  tar 
and  feathers,  and  a  campaign  for  his  recall  begun.  Appar- 
ently the  Mayor  had  most  of  the  people  with  him,  however, 
for  he  was  not  ousted,  and  last  June  he  was  reelected  by  a 
greater  majority  than  the  first  time.  In  discussing  the 
I,  W.  W.  episode  Mayor  Short  says,  "I  simply  followed  a 
lifetime  habit  of  saying  to  people's  faces  what  I  believed 
they  should  hear,  rather  than  standing  at  a  distance  and 
throwing  stones  at  them."  This  was  not  the  first  time  the 
preacher-mayor  had  employed  tactics  that  got  him  in  bad. 
The  most  shining  example  of  his  proclivity  along,  this  line 
was  his  attitude  on  prohibition,  which  caused  him  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Congregational  church  and  finally 
led  to  his  entering  politics.  We  read: 

"As  a  minister.  Short  had  long  opposed  prohibition  as  a 
method  of  handling  the  liquor  problem. 

"'As  a  boy  I  was  brought  up  to  the  idea  that  the  temper- 
ance question  was  a  matter  chiefly  for  the  political  and 
police  powers  —  I  was  a  prohibitionist,'  he  says.  'Gradu- 
ally through  .my  college  days  I  found  myself  changing  to  the 
conviction  that  temperance  was  a  matter  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual power  to  he  inculcated  through  the  homes,  schools, 
churches  and  the  Christian  ministry. 

"'Mind  you,'  and  the  mayor's  jaws  clicked  together.  'I 
never  disputed  with  those  who  believed  prohibition  was  the 
proper  way.  They  believed  they  were  working  for  the  best. 
I  have  no  fight  with  the  prohibitionist.  But  I  oannot  sup- 
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I    5elect  the  AP.Wiexiufeyou  prefer-then  call  for  it  by  name 
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'OU  guard  your  purse  and  the  1 
of  your  whole  family  when  you 
A.  P.W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


counter   display   is   shown   by 

ealers  who  are  interested  in  helping 

ke  the  RIGHT  CHOICE— 


And  You  Get  VALUE 


THE  new — the  safer — the  economical  and  satisfactory  way  to 
buy  Toilet  Paper  is,  first  of  all,  to  KNOW  just  the  kind  or 
paper  you  want;  second,  to  select  a  brand  you  know  is  high-grade, 
sanitary  and  economical,  and  third,  to  always  order  that  brand  ^y 
name. 

So,  in  order  that  you  may  choose  just  the  type  of  paper  you  prefer, 

we   have    furnished   our   dealers   with   a 
counter    display    like    the    above,     that 
shows    actual    packages    of   all    five    of 
the — 

A.  P.  W.  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


In  the  "Take  One"  pocket  of  the 
counter  display  you  will  find  folders 
(like  this  illustration)  that  tell  you 
about  each  paper.  In  each  folder  are 
samples  of  the  papers  themselves  to 
select  from  before  you  buy. 


Tht  FOLDER 
to   choose  from 


WHEN   you  have  once  made  your  choice — always  buy  that 
brand — calling  for  it  BY  NAME — then  you  will  always  get 
the  same  fine,  firm,   generous-size  sheet — and  full  count  packages. 

A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 

are  made  in  five  different  Brands  that  differ  in  size  of  sheet,  weight 
and  texture,  but  each  is  the  Standard  QUALITY  product  of  its 
class.  These  brands,  for  years,  have  been  the  choice  of  careful 
homekeepers — have  been  sold  for  years  by  leading  dealers.  j4na 
they  are  not  expensive. 

A.    P.    W.    Dealers   who    handle    the  QUALITY   PRODUCTS 

usually  display  the  agency  sign  shown  below — but  if  vou  have  the 

least  trouble  in  locating  an  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 
Dealer,  send  for  our — 

FREE  FOLDER  No.  12     f 

It  describes  and  gives  you  actual  samples 
of  the  five  papers  to  select  from.  Sent  in 
plain  sealed  envelope  with  name  of  our 
nearest  local  dealer. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12 

Albany,  N.  Y.     f     Makers  of 


TOILET  PAPER 
PRODUCTS    ^^ 

ONLiwoN                  A.HW.  SAimnssve 
pt'REwmiE     cnotscuT     " 


The  SIGN 
to    look  for 
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port  hin. ' 

"TThile  a  pastor  in  Kansas  City,  the  Rev.  i'r.  Short  had 
been  elected  fraternal  delegate  of  the  Congregational  l.'.in- 
isters'  Association  to  the  Central  Labor  Union,  tiie  united 
labor  bodies  in  Kansas.  He  was  chaplain  of  that  body  five 
years.  One  day  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  observe 
the  workings  of  the  'locals'  more  intimately.  The  secre- 
tary o:"  the  Central  Labor  Union  was  a  member  of  the  Ear- 
tenders'  Union.  He  heard  the  reinark  and  a  few  weeks  later 
the  minister  was  notified  that  he  had  been  elected  an  hon- 
orary mer.ber  of  the  Bartenders'  Union.   He  accepted  the 
membership  and  attended  the  meetings  regularly  until  he 
left  Kansas  City. 

"In  1910  Mr.  Short  went  to  Sioux  City  as  pastor  of  a 
church  there.   In  1914  cane  the  prohibition  campaign  in 
Iowa.  The  minister  was  asked  to  yield  his  pulpit  to  an 
Anti-3aloon  League  spealcer.  The  pastor  demanded  that  he 
first  be  allowed  to  state  to  his  congregation  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  speaker  would  not  be  those  of  the  pastor. 
The  disagreement  that  followed  resulted  in  I/.r.  Short  giving 
up  the  pastorate. 

"Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Central  Church  which 
held  its  services  in  a  downtown  theater.   Its  'Faith  and 
Purposes'  are  esq)ressed  thus: 

"'Believing  that  all  the  people  are  children  of  God  and 
therefore  brethren  and  that  all  men  at  heart  desire  to  know 
the  truth  ajid  do  it  we  associate  ourselves  together  to  help 
one  another  and  as  far  as  possible  all  people,  to  attain  the 
fulfillment  of  their  personal  talents  and  the  practise  of 
human  brotherhood  and  the  experience  of  Divine  fatherhood.' 

"Perhaps  it  was  his  experience  with  labor  leaders  in  Kan- 
sas City  that  caused  the  new  church  to  make  its  efforts 
largely  among  the  workers.  After  conferences  with  the  men 
who  suggested  his  candidacy  for  mayor  at  the  Labor  Temple 
when  his  new  church  was  four  years  old,  the  minister  enter- 
ed what  proved  to  be  the  hottest  mayoralty  campaign  the  city 
had  known  in  years.  At  the  election  about  10,000  votes  were 
cast  and  Short  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,792." 

I'ayor  Short  says  that  from  the  day  he  took  office  he 
hasn't  had  a  dull  moment.   Ihe  open  fighting  began  soon  af- 
ter he  }iad  become  Mayor,  and  it  seems  there  has  been  enough 
excitement  to  keep  things  livened  up  ever  since,   "lien  who, 
all  their  lives,  had  been  accustomed  to  enter  city  hall 
offices  by  side  doors  and  manage  the  city  affairs  in  their 
own  interests  could  not  be  expected  to  give  up  without  an 
effort,"  says  the  Mayor.  However,  he  added: 

"Ruling  a  ci-cy  is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  if  one  only 
applies  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is  only  human  common  sense. 
It  is  no  more  difficult  to  apply  it  in  the  governing  of  a 
city  than  in  church. 

"Applying  the  Golden  Rule  is  difficult  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  difficult  to  uplift  the  'natural'  man,  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  animal  man, 
into  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  man.   It  takes  great 
power  to  lift  men  from  animal  to  social,  humanitarian  and 
spiritual  levels.  A  man  has  to  be  lifted  great  spiritual 
distances  before  he  can  practice  the  Golden  Rule." 

The  Rev.  .".r.  Short  says  he  entered  politics  because  he 
always  found  himself  blocked  by  a  ceftain  group  of  the  same 
men  v.hen  he  sought  to  foster  any  movement  he  believed  would 
be  for  the  betterment  of  the  town.  He  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  how  these  men  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
city: 

"For  example,  when  the  city  \jas  given  money  to  build  a 
fine  new  library  it  was  constructed  on  a  clay  bank,  several 
minutes  walk  from  any  natural  gathering-place,     of   the 
people.   After  a  fcv.  months  a  friend  of  mine  who  o^.Tied   a 
piece  of  real  estate  near  the  library  said  in  my  presence 
that  a  few  men  who  owned  real  estate  in  that  neighborhood 
Tiad  put  up  money  to  procure  the  library  on  that  site.   Uy 
friend's  part  of  the  deal  was  i200.  Fie  expected  it  to  come 
back  in  due  time  with  large  interest,  rie  explained  that  was 
the  way  things  were  done.   That  condition  exists  while  other 
cities  spend  thousands  in  city  planning!" 

Mayor  Short  is  described  as  tall  and  spare,  with  eyes 
that  twinkle  in  a  way  that  denotes  kindliness   and  a  sense 
of  humor,  but  his  mouth  closes  in  a  way  that  shows  he  cannot 
easily  be  swerved  from  his  purpose.   He  is  the  son  of  deeply 
religious  parents  and  early  began  preparing  himself  for  his 
T;ork  as  a  preacher.   Further 

"Until  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  actively  in  charge  of  the 
Central  Church  of  Sioux  City  which  he  founded  when  he  left 
the  First  Church.  Ee  is  its  real  head  now  but  likes  to  be- 
lieve he  isn't.   lie  writes  poetry  contributes  to  magazines 


occasionally  ar.d  indites  a  weekly  editorial  for  ti.e  Union 
Advocate,  the  union  labor  organ  of  his  city,  lie  is  loved 
by  his  friends  and  hated  heartily  by  i.is  enemies  and  every- 
one in  Sioux  City,  practically,  belongs  in  one  class  or  -.i.e 
other. 

"'strange  as  it  may  seem,'  he  says,  al'ter  confessing  his 
manifold  duties,  'the  city,  I  believe,  is  standing  it  preUy 
veil.    I  v.-ish  all  mayors  zere   preachers  and  all  preachers 
r^yors.  Mayors  rould  be  better  ;::ayors  and  preachers  better 
preac)iers.'" 


THE  "SILENT  REVOLUTION" 
TRANSFORMING  INDL^ 

IN  1914  INDIA  DI3C0Vr,R3D  THE  v7orld,  and  tremendous   has 
been  the  -effect  -upon  India.   She  has  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  world  through  her  participation  in  the  Great, 
War,  and  as  a  result  she  witnesses  for  the  first  time    a 
crumbling  of  that  "devil's  masterpiece"  we  term  caste.  More 
than  this,  she  begins  to  witness  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  an  tmprececent«d  yearnlnj;  for  education,  and  never  be- 
fore have  such  multitudes  turned  toward  Christianity.   It 
7?as  predicted,  early  in  the  war,  that  the  terrible  conflict 
between  Christian  nations  would  rralce  Christianity  and  our 
Western  civilization  appear  farcical  to  the  heathen.    In 
India  it  has  had  the  opposite  effect.   For  Hindu  soldiers 
are  returning.   Urs.  Lois  Lee  Parker,  for  sixty  years   a 
Methodist  missionary  in  India  and  now  touring   the  United 
States,  makes  much  of  their  influence.   They  belaud  their 
heroic  European  comrades.    They  describe  European   life 
and  character.    They  spealc  with  enthusiasm  of  the  kind 
treatment  shown  them  in  arn^  hospitals.   Everywhere  they 
are  breal:ing  dovm  prejudice  and  helping  to  modernize   the 
ideals  of  a  race  that  tuitil  of  late  has  been  living  in  the 
Tenth  Century.   Mr.  Fred  B.  Fisher, author  of  that   bril- 
liant new  book,  "India's  Silent  Revolution",  has  seen  the 
modernizing  influence  at  work  throughout  India.   Says  he: 

"The  papers,  down  to  the  very  cheapest,  printed  picture 
'supplements  giving  maps  of  the  battle  lines  and  photo- 
graphs from  the  front.  There  v^ere  interviexvs  v/ith  Indian 
soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  trenches;  a 
L'lussulman  who  owned  a  herd  of  camels  and  wanted  to  raise 
a  camel  corps;  a  Ghurka  Rifle  who,  though  badly  wounded  him- 
self, rescued  a  British  solder  and  two  Ghurkas  in  broad 
daylight  under  the  German  fire,  and  received  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

"Every  young  man  going  out  to  fight  for  the  Entire  left 
behind  him  a  wondering  sense  of  where  he  went,  and  "''hy. 
Righ-oaste  women  behind  their  purdahs,  and  sweeper  women 
cleaning  the  streets, all  were  stirred  by  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  the  world  overseas  and  roused  out  of  the  age-long 
lethargy  which  has  made^  India  so  content  to  let  the  \7orld 
slip  by. 

"lien  who  were  at  the  front  with  the  Indian  forces 
comment  on  the  eagerness  of  the  Indian  soldier  to  learn  to 
vjrite  and  spell.  He  wanted  to  send  a  postcard  message  of 
his  safety  back  to  the  little  home  in  one  of  those  730,000 
villages.  '.Vhen  the  letter  reached  home,  his  farr.ily  had 
to  hunt  around  for  someone  to  read  it  to  thera,  for  the  per- 
ces-tSige  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  is  only  about  b  pei- 
cent.  for  all  India. 

"Then  came  the  problem  of  sending  back  word  to  the  boy 
in  the  trenches.  There  was  the  public  letter  writer  on  the 
corner,  who  writes  a  letter  for  a  penny,  but  he  is  being 
superseded  by  a  suddenly  fired  ambition  to  write  one  's  own 
letters.  More  potent  than  these  letters  is  the  influence 
of  the  men  themselves  as  they  return  from  the  front. 

"They  come  home  different  men.  Fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  beside  their  allies,  men  from  all  over  the  world, 
they  have  a  new  realization  of  the  nobility  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind. 

"The  rigid  caste  rules  of  the  Hindu  religion  keep  Hindus 
in  a  peculiarly  extreme  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Only  born  Hindus  are  eligible  citizens  in  their  cosmolog". 
The  resl  of  the  world  is  negligible,  barbarians  and  out- 
c<.sts,  whose  very  touch  is  defiling.   Strict  rules  forbid 

(Continued  on  Page  59.^ 
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This  is  the  Post- War  Maxwell;  it  gives 
you  next  year's  car  today 


THE  Great  War  had  an  asset 
side.  It  made  engineers 
keener.  It  taught  newthings 
about  automobiles.  Many  of  the 
great  improvements  made  in  can 
design  during  the  war  period  may 
now  be  found  in  the  Post-War 
Maxwell.     Note  these: 


Mor*  miltt  fitrutUm 
Uort  Hiittf  ••  Urt» 


1.  A    new   type   front   axle    (Elliott) 
which    gives    •    castering    effect    to    steering. 

2.  A  new  type  rear  axle — heavier,  and  makes 
the  car  cling  to  the  road. 

3.  A  finished  electric  system;  well  nigh  faultless. 

4.  A  larger  radiator  with  more  pleasing  lines. 

5.  New  design  full  crown  fenders  with  wire 
•dge  reinforcing. 

6.  Gas  tank  now  in  the  rear;  vacuum  feed. 

7.  Larger  service  brakes;  emergency  brake  now 
on  transmission — European  type. 

8.  Engine  efficiency  increased  to  new  point  by 
addition  of  Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn. 

9.  Two-bulb  headlights,  decreasing  draw  on 
■torage  battery;  steering  post  more  rigid;  warning 
button  in  center  of  wheel;  all  switches  and  but- 
tons grouped  in  a  single  unit. 

10.  Alluring  new  lines  from  radiator  to  gas  tank. 

These  mark  great  strides  in  car  mak- 
ing, and  they  literally  have  been  w^oven 
into  that  wonderful  Maxwell  chassis  de- 
signed 5  years  ago,  and  of  which  more 
than  300,000  have  been  built  to  date. 

When  the  public  steps  up  and  pays  out 
$200,000,000  for  this  one  model  Maxwell 


you  can  readily  understand  the 
sincerity,  the  soundness,  the  ex- 
perience of  years  that  have  been 
put  into  this  great  car. 

A  Maxwell  of  the  war  period  is 
worth  a  great  deal  today.  <Try  and 
buy  one!) 

Consider  what   this  Post-Wai 
Maxwell  must  be  worth  with  all 
these  distinguishing  improvements. 

To  date,  dealers  have  ordered  more 
than  $100,000,000  worth  of  these  Post- 
War  Maxwells. 

More  than  this  amount  can  not  be 
made,  though  eight  great  plants,  covering 
250  acres,  employing  12,000  men,  and 
utilizing  a  capital  that  runs  into  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars,  work  ceaselessly 
to  produce  them.  Obviously  there  will 
not  be  enough  Maxwells  to  go  around 

Many  dealers  are  taking  orders — even 
at  this  unprecedented  date — for  delivery 
next  April. 

Whether  you  are  going  to  buy  a  car 
now  or  next  spring  it  behooves  you  to 
look  over  this  Post-War  Maxwell  and 
note  what  has  been  accomplished  in  fine 
engineering  during  and  since  the  war. 

If  you  buy  a  Post-W^ar  Maxwell  you 
are  getting  next  year's  car  today. 

$985  f.o.b.  Detroit. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.         DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
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Made  to  Measure 

ALL  Blaw-Knox  equipment  is  made  to  measure.  And 
£~\  measurements  used  in  evolving  Blaw-Knox  products 
are  not  merely  figured  in  weight  and  linear  units. 

Equipment  providing  ease  of  operation  to  the  .men  who 
actually  use  it,  means  rapid  and  economical  accomplishment 
of  the  big  undertaking.  And  that  sound  principle  is  a  guiding 
measure  in  the  preparation  of  every  Blaw-Knox  blue  print. 

Men  who  are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  steel 
plants  of  the  world,  for  instance,  know  well  how  Blaw-Knox 
Company  builds  this  principle  into  its  products.  Knox 
Patented  water-cooled  appliances  were  designed  to  protect 
men  and  materials,  to  aid  work  and  workers. 

Intense  heat,  which  allowed  men  to  stay  at  their  work  only 
minutes  at  a  time  and  allowed  materials  to  withstand  de- 
struction for  only  short  periods,  has  been  arrested  by  Blaw- 
Knox  equipment. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  rests  the  success  of  its  all  encom- 
passing measurements  with  men  who  have  owned  and  men 
wno  have  used  Blaw-Knox  equipment  of  any  kind.  In  steel 
plants,  the  words  of  the  men  who  are  able  to  remain  at  their 
furnace  work  for  hours  at  a  time  in  comfort  and  the  mute 
testimony  of  the  materials  whose  life  has  been  increased 
tenfold,  are  evidence  worth  while. 

To  determine  just  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  then  to  furnish  the 
equipment  which  fits  exactly,  and  finally  to  see  the  job  through  to  the 
finish — that  is  the  Blaw-Knox  method. 

And  that  method  is  appreciated  by  men  who  built  the  Winnipeg 
Aqueduct,  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Repair  Shops  in  France,  the  Ebro 
Transmission  Line  in  Spain,  the  East  River  Tunnels  in  New  York,  the 
Cumberland  Railway's  Concrete  Bridge  at  Harrisburg;  by  engineers  and 
contractors  who  have  handled  thousands  of  concrete  jobs  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions  and  by  men  who  have  used  Blaw  buckets  for  excavating 
and  rehandling  the  world  over.     They  have  experienced  its  value. 


Blaw-Knox  service  is  rendered  without  stint  or  limit, 
the  measure. 


It  overflows 


BLA^A^-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  Export  Representation 

These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by 
Blaw-Knox  Company 

Blaw  steel  Forms  for  all  kinds  of  concrete  construc- 
tion, from  sewers  to  subways,  from  sidewalks  to  sky- 
scrapers. 

Blaw  Clamshell  Buckets  and  Automatic  cabie- 

way  Plants  for  digging  and  handling. 
Fabricated    Steel  — Manufacturing    plants,  bridges, 
crane  run'A'ays,  trusses,  etc. 

Knox  Patented  Water-Cooled  appliances  for 

open-hearth,  glass,  copper   regenerative,   and   sheet   and 
pair  furnaces. 

Plate  Work— Riveted    and  welded   steel   plate 

products  of  every  description. 
Towers  for  supporting  high-tension  transmission 

lines. 


Blaw  BULLDOG  Bucket 
handling  slag  forthe  Iroquois 
Iron  Company. 


Blaw    Steel    Forms    on 
the  Lincoln  Highway. 


Plate  Mill  oft  he  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &"  Tube  Com- 
pany built  by  Blaw-Knox 
Company. 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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an  orthodox  Hindu's  crossing  the  ocean  to  visit  other  lands* 
Ho  may  not  est  with  a  member  of  another  caste.  It  is  in 
defiance  of  these  inles  that  young  Indian  students  venture 
out  to  attend  English  and  foreign  universities.  On  their 
return,  in  order  to  be  readmitted  to  their  former  status, 
they  must  submit  to  most  humiliating  propitiatory  rites. 

"Keyed  up  to  the  war  spirit  as  India  has  been,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  Hindu  priests  would  attempt  to  insist  up^n 
rigid  cast  rites  with  all  the  thousands  of  returning 
soldiers.  In  addition  to  this  initial  letting  down  of  the 
bars,  the  soldiers  themselves  have  returned  with  a  cosmo- 
politan sense  of  values  and  standards  such  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  into  India  under  several  genera- 
tions. 

"Nursed  in  war  hospitals  by  the  Red  Cross  nurses  of  the 
allied  nations,  they  return  home  with  a  new  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  oamaradie  between  men  and  women. Bivou- 
acked in  France  and  Belgium,  in  the  country  districts  and 
in  the  cities,  they  could  not  fail  to  observe  many  of  the 
elements  which  placed  European  culture  and  civilization  in 
advance  of  their  o^ra.  They  have  a  new  sense  of  the  value 
of  education;   they  have  experienced  the  importance  of  ma- 
chinery in  every-day  life;  in  the  administration  of  their 
camps  they  have  learned  lessons  of  sanitation  and  hygiene; 
in  daily  contact  with  the  young  blood  of  all  the   allied 
nations  they  gained  new  respect  for  the,  htiman  courage  and 
generosity  of  the  world  outside." 

Here  Mr.  Fisher  illustrates   vividly  by  recounting  e, 
typical  episode  of  rural  life  in  IMia  today  and  shows 
us  the  modernizing  propaganda  with,  so  to  speak,  its  coat 
.:off: 

"Traveling  through  the  Punjab  in  the  spring  of  1918,"  he 
says,  "I  ran  across  an  incident  which,  multiplied  by  the 
hundred  thousands,  illustrates  what  is  happening  all  over 
India.  It  was  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Punjab,  1,000  miles 
north  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  As  we  came  in  to  the  village 
we  saw  that  something  unusual  was  going  on.  We  found  all 
the  people  ranged  around  three  sides  of  the  open  square 
that  makes  the  village  green,  the  men  on  one  side, the  women 
on  the  other,  and  the  children  across  the  back  -  all  seated 
on  the  ground.  Facing  them  stood  two  young  men  in  uniform, 
Indian  soldiers  who  had  been  boys  in  this  village,  and  were 
just  back  from  the  front,  invalided  hone. 

"One  of  them  had  a  pointer  and  was  drawing  lines  in  the 
eand  as  he  explained  where  France  lay  in  relation  to  India, 
and  how  he  sailed  to  reach  it,  and  where  Germany  was  from 
France,  and  England  and  America,  He  told  them  of  Paris, and 
the  other  cities  he  had  seen  -  of  the  street  cars  and  the 
automobiles  and  the  high  buildings,  of  the  women's  dresses. 

"He  described  the  furniture  in  restaurants,  and  how  the 
meals  were  served,  and  the  food.  He  tried  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  distance,  of  how  big  India  is, that  he  had  traveled 
all  day  and  a  night  and  another  day, before  he  even  reached 
Bombay,  and  of  the  days  he  spent  on  the  water  be- 
fore he  reached  France. 

"He  told  a  story  of  what  may  happen  to  caste   in   the 
trenches  that  must  have  been  an  eye-opener  to  these  low 
caste  villagers.  One  day  the  cook  for  a  group  of  Brahman 
soldiers  was  killed,  and  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  a  low 
caste  took  his  place.  And  sometimes,  in  the  emergencies  of 
war,  the  castes  all  ate  together  quite  promiscuously  -  a 
defiance  of  the  most  rigid,  orthodox  law  which  would  normal- 
ly call  for  excommunication. 

"Ordinarily  when  a  white  man  enters  a  remote  village,  he 
is  the  center  of  interest.  Every  one  watches  him  anxious- 
ly. Is  he  going  to  collect  taxes?  Or  is  he  a  judge  come  to 
punish  them?  On  this  day,  our  group  of  white  men  entered 
the  village,  and  sat  down  on  one  side  of  the  square  practi* 
oally  unnoticed.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  was  complete- 
ly absorbed  in  these  two  brothers,  who  a  couple  of  years 
before  had  been  just  ordinary  native  boys  growing  up  in 
the  village  and  na?T   had  come  home  with  the  most  extraordi- 
parv  stories  they  had  ever  heard. 

After  the  meeting  I  talked  to  these  boys.  They  were 
fired  with  a  sense  of  the  world  outside.  They  were  impelled 
to  go  from  village  to  village,  telling  what  they  had  seen, 
spreading  their  new  knowledge  among  their  people.  They  had 
no  idea  of  making  money  out  of  it.  They  would  accept  food 
for  the  day  and  shelter  for  the  night,  but  that  was  all." 

Today  there  are  Hindu  organisations  fighting  against  the 
-caste  system,  and  Mr.  Fisher  reports  that  at  a  conference 
of  Hindus  presided  over  by  the  high  caste  rajah  of  one  of 
richest  states,  a  Hindu  declared: 

"Caste  has  produced  disunion  and  discord.  It  has  made 
honest  maiiual  labor  contemptible  and  retarded  progress.  It 


has  brought  on  physical  degeneracy  by  confining  marriage 
within  narrow  circles.    It  has  suppressed  individuality 
and  independence  of  character,  and,  while  affording   the 
opportunities  of  culture  to  the  few,  it  has  caused  the  de- 
gration  of  the  masses.    Tlie  social  system  and  the  whole 
tone  of  religious  thought  with  its  philosophy  of  fatalism 
is  against  the  individualistic  self-assertion   necessary 
to  success  in  the  struggle  for  existence.   It  is  oppose'd 
to  cooperation  for  civic  ideals,  and  it  promotes  indiffer- 
ence to  life." 

Naturally,  returning  soldiers  share  this  view;  and  the 
stories  such  boif's  tell  about  the  freedom  European   women 
enjoy  and  about  their  high  intelligence  and  about  the  no- 
bility of  character  they  show  fill  the  Hindus  with  amaze- 
ment. As  Mr,  Fisher  remarks: 

"The  orthodox  Hindu  husband  never  eats  with  his  wife. 
She  eats  from  his  plate  when  he  has  finished.  She  may  not 
utter  his  name,  scarcely  will  she  venture  to  look  up  into 
his  eyes.  One  Indian  wife  told  a  woman  missionary  that 
she  never  dared  to  look  full  into  her  husband's  face  until 
after  her  second  child  Vas  born.   'Miat  is  the  chief  gate 
to  hell?'  asks  the  Hindu  eonxondrum  and  artlessly  answers, 
'Woman.'   Educating' a  woman  is,  according  to  the  old  Hin- 
du fable,  like  putting  a  knife  into  the  hands  of  a  monkey, 
Vtomen  as  a  sex  are  considered  incapable  of  learning.   As 
for  the  exceptional  woman,  'even  though  one  particularly 
brilliant  was  found,'  runs  tlie  old  saying,  'to  teach  her 
Would  be  like  feeding  a  serpent  milk;  she  would  merely 
turn  her  education  into  poison.'" 

India's  new  contact  with  the  world  bids  fair  to  change 
all  this.  Beset  by  countless  obstacles  hitherto,  the  ed- 
ucation of  women  in  India  has  entered  upon  a  new  era: 

"Colleges  for  women  are  springing  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try.  There  are  two  in  Madras.   India's  first  university 
for  women  has  opened  at  Poonah.   "Die  Maharajah  Kumar  of 
Takari  has  given  his  entire  estate  valued  at  17,000,000  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  education  of  Indian  women.  The 
Maharajah  spent  two  years  fighting  with  the  Allies   in 
France.   "Qie  site  for  the  school  is  the  gift  of  a  prominent 
Indian  lawyer.   The  pioneer  of  all  these  institutions  was 
the  Isabella  Thobum  College  in  Lucknow,  which  was  bviilt  by 
a  group  of  American  Ifethodist  women  thirtycsix  years  ago— 
the  first  institution  of  college  grade,  exclusively  for  worn*, 
en,  anywhere  in  the  Orient." 

It  is  to  this  college  that  Miss  Helen  Keller  has  made  a 
generous  gift  widely  noticed  in  American  newspapers.   The 
sum  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  blind  girls  studying  at 
Isabella  Thoburn,  and  yet  the  spirit  prompting  the  gift  ia 
broader  than  a  mere  sympathy  for  the  blind.   Hindu  women 
have  been  hardly  less  handicapped  than  Miss  Keller  herself. 
Slaves  and  prisoners,  shut  in  by  four  walls,  they  grow  act- 
ually to  dread  emancipation.    Ihen  Hindu  reformers  talk 
of  "breaking  down  purdah"  ("purdah"  being  a  Hindu  word  for 
"curtain"  and  signifying  the  sequestration  of  women)  they 
meet  with  opposition  by  the  women  themselves*  Says  Mr, 
Fisher: 

"In  a  discussion  not  long  ago,  of  how  to  break  down  pur- 
dah, one  man  wrote  to  an  Indian  paper  advising  others  not  to< 
atten^t  to  bring  their  wives  into  public  life  too  suddenly, 
as  it  proves  too  grpat  a  shock.  He  suggested  as  easy  steps 
that  the  woman  should  first  be  persuaded  not  to  observe  pur- 
dah before  the  male  members  of  the  family,  however  remote 
tiieir  relationship.  Next,  the  husband  should  take  his  wife 
on  a  trip  to  some  city,  where  .both  were  unknown,  and  'after 
she  has  experienced  a  little  freedom  among  strangers,  she 
could  easily  be  induced  to  meet  her  husband's  friends.' 
From  then  on  it  is  simpler.    'if  X  introduces  Mrs.  X  to  Y, 
Y  will  feel  himself  xinder  social  as  well  as  moral  obligation, 
to  introduce  Mrs.  Y.  to  X.'   Finally  he  recommends  begini- 
ning  with  the  daughters,  because  they  are  young  and  have 
not  so  much  to  unlearn  and  overcome  in  the  way  of  tradition 
and  habit." 

Meanwhile,  contact  xrtth  the  world  has  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  "mass  movement"  toward  Christianity.  This 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  began  nearly  forty  years 

ago  among  the  outcastes "lowest  of  the  low",  who  "have 

to  reach  up  to  touch  the  bottom" has  developed  until  "in 

the  last  few  years  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has  been  on 
a  colossal  scale."   As  Mr.  Fisher  goes  on  to  explain, 

"individual  converts  were  persecuted  so  bitterly  that, 
on  their  own  suggestion,  the  work  is  now  organized  in  mass 

(Continued  on  page  62.) 
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CLOTHES    FOR    YOUNG    MEN 
AND   MEN   WHO   STAY   YOUNG 


STYLE  is  required  by  men  who  are  interested  in 
being  well  dressed.  Its  importance  is  emphasizied 
in  the  making  of  Society  Brand  Clothes.  So  emphasized, 
in  fact,  that  special  care  is  taken,  not  only  to  individ^ 
uali2;e  the  style,  but  to  build  it  into  the  clothes  to  be 
as  lasting  as  the  alPwool  fabric. 

No  garmeiit  is  a  genuine  Society  Brand  Model  unless  it  has  the  label  in  the  inside 
pocket.     Go  to  "Style  Headquarters"  —  where  Society  Brand  Clothes  are  sold 


ALFRED     DECKER    &    COHJlI  s,  M  akers 

•  In  Canada,  SOCIElry- BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited 

Chicago  ,  ,  New  York  Montreal 
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movements.  No  one  person  is  received  into  the  church  until 
his  entire  group  is  ready  for  baptism.  Recently,  attracted 
by  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  mayors  of  lower  castes 
and  outcaste  groups  have  been  coning  to  the  mission  stations 
and  inquiring  about  having  their  constituencies  baptized.  I 
was  present  at  a  conference  last  winter  where  91,000  indi- 
viduals, reported  as  requesting  baptism,  had  to  be  refused 
^ecaus  e  there  were  no  teachers  to  train  the  villages  after 
baptism. 

"a  Methodist  bishop,  Frank  ¥.  Warne  of  North  India, 
estimates  that  if  he  had  the  workers  in  his  field  he  could 
bring  two  million  people  into  the  church  in  six  years.  Bap- 
tisms in  /jnerican  Methodist  missions  have  reached  the  fig- 
ure of  1,000  a  week,  and  the  average  for  the  united  Protest- 
ant constituency  is  about  15,000  a  month.  The  Bishop  of 
Madras  (Church  of  England)  says  that  with  a  sufficient 
force,  ten  million  outcastes  could  be  received  into  the 
church  in  one  generation." 

Missionary  enterprisa  is  hastening  to  grasp  the  opportun- 
ity before  it  (the  Methodists  alone  intend  to  allot  five  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  India  from  their  Centenary 'funds), 
but  it  is  realized  that  the  problem  is  not  wholly  religious. 
A  great  industrial  revolution  has  been  precipitated  in  India 
following  her  participation  in  the  Great  ''.far.  It  is  similar 
.to  that  taking  place  in  England  when  machinery  wa3  first  in- 
troduced in  that  country,  and  it  has  as  many  problems,  moral 
and  social.  Peasants  have  swarmed  in  upon  the  great  towns, 
seeking  employment  in  factories  that  sprang  up  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  munitions  of  war  and  have  been  remodeled 
to  suit  the  needs  of  peace-time  industry,  and  Mr.  Fisher  ob- 
serves : 

"India  was  not  prepared  for  this  abrupt  transition  from 
country  to  city.   The  old  Indian  life,  vrtiile  there   was 
much  hardship  and  want,  was  an  easy-going  life.  Every  one 
rose  betimes  and  worked  in  the  early  monring  ivhile  it  was 
still  cool.   Around  noon,  every  one  stretched  out  for  a 
nap.   Even  the  animals  lay  down  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street;  and  the  very  birds  in  the  trees  were  still.  Then, 
as  the  noonday  heat  diminished,  comfortably  sind  casually 
India  went  to  work  again. 

"Now  the  T3ld  pastoral  life  is  giving  way,  and  families 
are  broken  up.  Young  mothers  put  their  children  in  charge 
of  old  dames  in  the  villages  and  crowd  into  the  cities  for 
this  new  kind  of  work,  coming  back  to  their  hor.es  only  for 
festivals.  The  glitter  of  city  streets  dazzles  these  simple 
peasants,  just  as  it  dazzles  the  Slav  boys  and  girls  whom  we 
see  on  Saturday  night  parading  through  the  streets  of  our 
New  England  mill  totvns.  Indian  working  women,  intoxicated 
by  the  novelty  of  having  money  in  their  own  hands,  are  buy- 
ing tawdry  jewelry  and  all  the  cheap  mantifactured  baubles 
with  which  cities  abound  --  and  going  without  food  and  shel- 
ter to  pay  for  them." 

This,  perhaps,  is  why  those  who  have  beheld  the  Hindu 
leanings  toward  Christianity  are  far  from  being  beside  them- 
selves with  exultation.  To  be  sure,  they  remember  that  the 
Christianization  of  India,  for  all  its  sensational  rapidity 
during  the  past  few  years,  has  won  but  350,000  Hindus  cut  of 
a  population  of  315,000,000,  yet  still  more  sobering  is  the 
recognition  of  new  evils  to  combat  in  the  new  India.  Altho 
l!r.  Fisher  sees  no  prospect  of  a  political  revolution  (a 
political  evolution,  is  more  likely,  he  believes),  he  draws  a 
grim  picture  of  conditions  with  which  every  effort  at  moral 
and  social  uplift  must  reckon  henceforth: 

"In  the  great  industrial  development  ahead  of  India,  she 
is  confronted  by  a  menace  which  every  young  industrial  na- 
tion must  face,  of  a  terrific  ruthlessness  as  to  laboring 
conditions.  The  Calcutta  jute  mills  open  at  4:30  in  the 
morning  and  run  \intil  £:30  at  night.  Cotton-ginning  mills 
run  IE  to  18  hours  a  day  during  the  xnsh  season,  and  the 
rice  and  flour  irdlls  sometimes  as  high  as  20  to  22  hburs. 
In  the  jute  mills  of  Bengal  children  of  6  to  7  working  8 
hours  a  day  constitute  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  'half-time' 
staff.  Even  before  the  growth  of  her  industries  had  begun, 
the  cities  of  India  presented  a  baffling  housing  problem. 
Working  from  before  dawn  until  after  dark,  men  and  women 
are  too  exhausted  to  go  far  from  the  plant  to  sleep,  if  they 
can  help  it.  TOien  nearby  houses  are  jammed  to  suffocation, 
they  live  and  sleep  in  the  streets. 

"Both  Hindu  and  llohamnedan  religions  forbid  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  in  the  past  Indians  have  been  remarkably 
temperate.   But  civilization  exacts  penalties  to  balance  its 
benefits.  India's  growing  liquor  bill  is  a  serious  protlen. 
Not  only  does  the  Indian  climate  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
alcohol  many  fold,  but  the  average  Indian  is  habitually  un- 
derfed and  cannot  stand  the  effects.  Consumption  of  liquor 
by  an  Englishman,  inheritor  of  a  tradition  of  three  meals  a 


day  of  mutton  chops,  beef-steak  pie-,  and  roast  beef  with 
Yorkshire  pudding,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  effects  OO 
vegetarian  India  with  her  one  or  two  scant  meals  a  day." 


STATISTICS  THAT   ANSWER 
"CRUELLY  UNJUST  CRITICISM" 

THOSE  SAM  BROWNE  WEARERS  took  care  of  themselves,  all. 
right,  all  right.'  While  us  fellows  down  in  the 
trenches  and  in  the  gun-pits  caught  the  h--l,  thoy 
took  the  vin  blanc  and  the  easy  billets.'" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  a  sour-faced  'buck,'"  asks  "Trench  an* 
Camp"  (published  weekly  at  the  National  camps,  Cantorjnenta, 
and  Naval  and  Air  Stations  of  tha  United .States )>  "get  that 
off  his  chest?" 

And  there  is  another  remark  of  the  same  sort,  we  are 
told,  commonly  or;iginating  from  a  certain  regrettable  type 
of  officer.   His  little  pronouncement  runs  to  this  effectt 

"who  did  the  fighting  end  of  the  game?  Easy,'   The  'em- 
ergency' officers.  The  'regulars,'  they  grabbed  off  the 
Headquarters'  jobs,  and  fought  the  noble  battles  of  Brest, 
and  St.  Nazaire ,  and  Paris  i'.' 

Figures  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistica  OJ 
the  General  Staff  inspire  "Trench  and  Camp"  to  oomment? 


"'Kicks'  like  those  quoted  have  been  uttered  too  often, 
for  the  figures  of  the  dead,  which  can  tell  no  tales  of  un« 
truth  but  stand  undisputably  of  record,   show  that  the 
'kicks,'  interesting  if  founded  on  truth,  ar©  simply  found- 
ed  on  falsity. 

"For  this  is  what  the  records  show: 

"First. — In  every  branch  of  the  service,  save  one  or  two 
minor  corps,  more  officers  were  killed  or  wounded  for  every 
thousand  who  went  to  France,  than  were  killed  or  wounded  foi 
ever  thousand  privates.  In  other  words,  the  average  officer 
spent  his  time  in  greater  danger  than  did  the  average  en- 
listed man.  So  much  for  the  case  of  the  Sam  Brownes  versus 
the  "bucks"  on  the  danger  question. 

"Secondly. — /iriong  the  officers,  for  every  thousand  'reg« 
ular'  officers,  more  were  killed  than  for  every  thousand 
'emergency'  officers. 

"Thirdly.— Td thin  the  ranks  of  the  regulars,  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Kilitary  Academy  suffered  heavier  death  losses 
to  the  thousand  than  did  the  regulars  who  came  from  other 
sources  to  their  commissions. 

"Regular  army  officers  lost  by  battle-death,  X3.5  per 
thousand. 

"Emergency  officers  lost  by  battle-death,  10.8  per  thous- 
and. 

"Within  the  regular  service,  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy  lost  by  battle-deaths  eight  to  the  thousand  field- 
officers  and  thirty-seven  to  the  thousand  company  officers. 
Regulars  other  than  TJest-Pointors  lost  six  to  the  thousand 
field-officers  and  eighteen  to  the  thousand  company  offi- 
cers. 

"The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  this  way: 

"Officers  were  in  more  danger  and  suffered  more  killed 
and  wounded,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  enlisted 
men.  Among  the  officers  the  regulars  were  in  greater  dan- 
ger than  the  emergency  officers.   Among  the  regulars  the 
V/est-Pointers  were  in  greater  danger  than  were  those  who 
did  not  come  in  from,  the  Military  Academy. 

"All  this  answers  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant. 

"But  the  logic  of  the  figures  should  not  lead  one  astray. 
The  West-Pointers  were  .no  braver  than  the  other  'regulars; 
the  regulars  as  a  whole  were  no  braver  than  the  emergency 
officers;  the  officers  were  po  braver  than  the  enlisted  men. 
But  all  were  given  tasks  and  duties,  on  the  whole,  fitted  to 
their  experience  and  their  capacities,   some  in  the  rear,' 
som.e  on  the  front.  Some  were  in  extreme  danger,  and  others 
were  in  absolute  safety.  And,  with  the  few  exceptions  that 
must  occur  in  every  human  institution,  all,  officers  and 
m.en,  regulars  or  emergency,  did  their  duty  without  shirking 
and  rose  to  the  necessities  of  their  positions. 

"Vie  have  quoted  statistics  to  answer  cruelly  unjust  crit- 
icism. 

"It  should  not  be  necessary  to  put  the  yardstick  on  her- 
oism, or  the  measuring  tape  on  conscientious  devotion,  where 
nearly  all  have  striven  to  do  their  best." 
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Going  Strong 


YOU'RE  all  lathered  up  and  going 
strong  in  less  than  one  minute — if  you 
use  Williams'.  The  rich  cream  is  out 
of  the  tube,  into  the  brush  and  on  the  face 
in  the  form  of  thick,  velvety  lather  in 
hurry-up  time.  And  then  you  can  ply  the 
razor  as  fast  as  you  like,  for  Williams'  softens 
the  beard  quickly — or  as  leisurely  as  you 
like,  for  Williams'  does  not  dry  on  the  face. 

Williams'  has  been  going  stronger  and 
stronger  ever  since  it  started  seventy-five 
years  ago.  Take  home  a  tube  tonight  and 
you  will  understand  the  reason. 


After  thf  shavt'  you  will  enjoy 
the  comforting  touch  of 
Williams'  Talc.  Send  4c  for  a 
trial  size  ot  cither  the  Violet. 
Carnation.  Kn«lis!i  I,ilac  or 
Rose. 


Williams 
Luxury 

Shaving 
Cream 


'-THE   J-0i"l^''rLlAHS     ' 
teUASTONBURY,  COHN.ilSA 


Your  choice  of 
four  forms 

Shaving  Cream 

Holder-Top  Shaving 
Stick 

Shaving  Liquid 

Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial 
sizes  of  all  four  forms,  tlien 
decide  wliich  you  prefer.  Or 
send  6c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

THE    J.    B.   WILLIAMS 

COMPANY 

Dept.  A 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


If  you  iirifor  to  use  a  sliaviiiR  cup, 
a-  many  still  <!o,  ask  your  dealer  for 
Williams'  Mui;  .S)m|i  or  Williams' 
Barber  Soap. 


Winianu;^:^ 

THE  J.B  WILLIAMS  COMPANY  GLASTONBURY  COm,  MAKERS  OF  WILLIAMS' SHAVING  SOAPS,  TOILET  SOAP,  TALC  POWDER  .  DENTAL  CREAM.  ETC. 
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A  Fan  Belt  as  Endless  as  a  Circle* 
What  Does  This  Mean  to  You? 

HERE  is  a  fan  belt  which  by  a  unique  process  is  woven  actually 
endless,  without  lap  or  seam  to  knock,  vibrate,  or  weaken. 
Always  a  constant  flow  of  power  from  engine  to  fan;  always 
the  same  uniform  cooling,  regardless  of  engine  speed. 

Unlike  ordinary  belts,  Tilton  Belts  do  not 
stretch.  Once  adjusted,  they  are  always  in  adjust- 
ment. Neither  do  they  slip;  the  belt  surfaces  grip 
the  pulleys  firmly,  transmitting  every  ounce  of 
power  necessary. 

These  features  can  be  obtained  only  in  the 
genuine  Tilton  Belt. 

Tilton  Belts  are  made  exactly  to  the  specifications 
of  the  car  builder — exact  width  and  exact  length. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  TILTON  is  on  every  belt  you  buy 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURER 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 


Actual  test  at  the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 
proved  the  Tilton  Fan 
belt  able  to  withstand 
a  pull  up  to  2550  lbs., 
over  134  tons,  before 
breaking.  There  was 
no  perceptible  stretch. 

Tilton  Belts  have 
a  tensile  strength  of 
nearly  3  tons  per  sq. 
inch. 


Eja-DtESS 


o  V  bA 


H 


FAN  BELTS 


GERMANIZED  AMERICANS 
IN  GERMANY 

AMERICAIIS  nho   had  given  their  faith 
to  Germany  in  the  years  hefore  the 
V7ar  did.  not  all  desert  her  when 
she  found  herself  ranged  against  the 
hummitarianism  of  the  whole  world. 
Just  as  there  were  Germans  in  America 
who  becaiTiQ  more  strenuous  than  most 
Americans  in  their  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  trying  times  leading  up 
to  America's  participation  in  the  war, 
so  there  were,  and  may  te  still,  per- 
sons of  American  hirth  in  Germany  whosf 
attitude  is  rather  more  Teutonic  than 
that  of  the  average  Teuton.  Those 
Aiaericans  who  remained  in  Germany  af- 
ter the  American  declaration  of  war, 
except  in  cases  where  they  were  con- 
strained by  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  "surrendered 
completely ,,to  their  environment," 
writes  Charles  J.  Eosebault,  in  the 
Kew  Yorlc  "Times".  Mr.  Eosebault  was 
living  in  ]2ag3flnd  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Later  he  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  friends  there  and  in  other 
parts  of  liurope,  and  after  the  armis- 
tice he  again  went  abroad,  traveling 
through  France,  England,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  He  presents  this  sig- 
nificant case  of  a  thoroughly  German- 
ized American  v;hom  he  discovered  in 
Bavaria: 

"In  the   critical  period  after  the 
armistice  I  visited  a  certain  Countess 
in  Itoiich.  I  had  known  her  when  she  was 
still  an  Americeua  miss,  living  with  her 
parents  on  Central  Park  ^est.    At  that 
time  I  considered  her  the  most  beautiful 
girl  I  had  ever  seen,   a  regal  creature, 
fit  to  to  adorn  a  palace.  Her  parents, 
who  were  rich,  had  given  her  an  excel- 
lent education  and  had  developed  her  in 
all  the  graces.   Somewhat  taller  than 
the  average,  lithe  and  strong  and  Imoy- 
ant,  with  the  carriage  one  would  expect 
from  a  duchess,  tempered  by  the  frank- 
ness of  a  well-bred  American  girl,  com^ 
plexion  and  features  to  inspire   the 
envy  of  the  gods,  and  a  lively  and  am>. 
bitious  teiq)erament,  she  was  a  prize  to 
which  only  the  exceptional  man  would 
have  the  audacity  to  aspire.  On  a  visit 
to  Germany  she  met  him.   He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  honored  families  of 
the  Bavarian  nobility,  held  a  responsi- 
ble place  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
was  practically  assured  of  promotion. 

Ihey  were  married  with  much  pomp  in  New 
York,  and  her  family  and  her  friends 
felt  that  she  had  successfully  achieved 

her  destiny.  Through  her  America  would 

shine  resplendent  in  the  halls  of  the 

mighty  of  the  Old  'Borld, 

"a  dozen  years  had  elapsed  when  I 
entered  her  home  last  April.  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  I  was  not  alto- 
gether at  n^  ease.  Vly  purpose   in 
visiting  the  Central  Empires  was  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  people  general- 
ly  had  been  affected  in  thought   and 
sentiment  by  the  war  and  its  ending, 
and  my   experience  up  to  then  had  not 
encouraged  mo  to  believe  that  I  would 
find  the  Cotintess  convinced  that  her 
husband's  people  merited  the  condem- 
nation of  the  world.  Nor  was  I  dis- 
appointed in  ny  judgment,  as  may  1)© 
^thered  from  her  first  words  of  greet- 
ing: 

"'So,  you  have  come  to  gloat  over 
the  corpse!  Well,  I  am  only  happy  to 
know  that  you  will  be  in  the  same  con- 


Practice 

Putting  on- 

WEED  TIRE  CHA 

in  the  Garage 


It  only  takes  a  few  moments  to  attach 
them  when  you  know  how.  No  jack  re- 
quired. Study  the  directions.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  No  danger  of  injury  to  tires. 
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HE  careful  driver  regularly  gives  his  car  "the  once  over'' 
every  few  days  before  he  takes  it  out  of  the  garage.    He 

gives  a  turn  or  two  to  the  grease  cups — tests  out  the 
brakes,  sees  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil,  water  and 
gasoline  and  that  the  batteries  are  in  good  condition,  etc.  By 
so  doing"  he  is  assured,  barring  accidents,  that  he  will  have 
no  trouble  on  the  road.     But — 

HOW  few  there  are  that  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  proper  method  of  attaching  Weed  Tire  Chains 


Rain  comes  on,  the  road  and  pavements 
suddenly  become  slippery  and  treacher- 
ous— the  car  slips  or  skids — the  Weed 
Chains,  carried  in  nearly  every  tool  box, 
are  hauled  out  and  a  hundred  to  one  the 
driver  has  only  a  hazy  idea  how  to  attach 
them.  He  fumbles  around,  gets  hot  un- 
der  the  collar  and  falsely  accuses  them  of 
being  a  nuisance. 

Women  drivers  are  very  numerous 
nowadays.  They  are  driving  out  into 
the  country  over  all  sorts  of  roads — thet/ 
surely  need  protection  against  the  danger- 
ous skid.  How  many  of  them  know  how 
to  put  on  Weed  C-hams?  Have  you 
ever  instructed  your  wife,  your  sister  or 
your  daughter? 

The  directions  for  attaching  Weed 
Chains  are  simple   yet   most  important. 


Avoid  annoyances  on  the  road — learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  put  them  on  correctly 
—  practice  in  the  garage  and  give  the 
women  instruction.  It  will  amply  repay 
you  in  security,  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

Printed  instructions  for  attaching 
Weed  Chains  are  pacl<ed  in  every 
bag — If  you  desire  a  copy  write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you. 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and 
anti-skid  device  for  trucks  equipped  with 
single  and  dual  soUd  tires  or  with  the 
very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  they  satisfactorily  meet 
the  requirements  of  heavv  truck  service 
in  mud,  sand  or  snow.  ■ 


(— 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY.  INC. 

BRIDGEPORT  >^/ CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumber's  Safety  Chain 

to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices:        Boston        Chicago        Philadelphia       Pittsburg       Portland.  Ore.        San  Francisco 


Observe  these  three 
lundamenials 


v» 


Lay    chains  over   wheel 
with  hooks  toward  rear, 
and  tuck  the  slack  under .  „ 
front  part  of  wheel. 


Start  car  forward  ja^t 
enouffh  to  run  over  slack 
ends. 


Hook  chains  a.s    tightly 
as  possible  by  hand. 

Do  Not  Aiwhor 


WEED 

ON  CVCRY 
MOOK 
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"when  Dad  made  me  his  business  partner  thirty 
years  ago  he  had  already  been  using  Berry 
Brothers  Varnishes,  Stains  and  Enamels  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Dad  laid  down  the 
brush  long  ago,  but  I  still  continue  to  use 
Berry  Finishes.  They  are  one  of  the  real 
foundation  stones  of  my  success." 


There's  a  practical  lesson 
here  for  the  home  builder 
and  house  owner.  The 
use  of  Liquid  Granite 
Floor  Varnish,  Luxeberry 
White  Enamel,  Luxeber- 
ry Wood  Finish,  Luxe- 
berry  Wall  Finishes, 
Luxeberry    Spar   Varnish 


and  Berrycraft  Stain  Fin- 
ish, provides  interiors  that 
satisfy  the  desire  for 
beauty;  and  Berry  Broth- 
ers products  are  econom- 
ical because  of  their 
wonderful  lasting  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer. 


TVrite  for  free  copy  of  our  illustrated  booh 
Beautiful  Homes.  "  You'll  appreciate  it. 


dition  soon. * 

"Even  tho  fairly  prepared  for  a 
shook,  I  vas  not  up  to  this,   nor  to 
the  blazing  ■wrath  turned  upon  me  from 
those  beautiful  eyes  whioh  I  had  once 
found  so  entrancing.   I  had  to  pull 
myself  together  sharply  to  retort  as  i 
felt  I  must. 

"'Vftiat  sort  of  a  weioone  do  you  osdl 
this?'  I  demanded. 

She  waived  aside  my  upbraiding  with 
grand  disdain  and  went  on  furiously: 

"•Xhe  Bolshevism  that  is  going  to 
swallow  us  won't  leave  you  alone.   1 
can  assure  you  of  that— —neither  you 
nor  France  nor  England, ' 

'"So  you  have  become  thoroughly 
T»atonized!'l  exclaimed. 

"Bie  entrance  of  another  Countess-- 
this  one  of  German  birth— and  the 
greetings  and  introductions  delayed 
her  reply  but  did  not  change  her  mood. 

"'No,'   she  said,   defiantly,     "I  am 
more  American  than  ever.  The  Germany 

Trtiich  ejcists  now     I     do  not  care  for." 

"'it  does  not  please  you?'  inter- 
rupted her  friend. 

"'It  disgusts  me.   An  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  America.    It  has  destroyed 
the  Germany  I  loved.  That  was  the  Ger- 
many of  the  Eii5>eror.  And  what  did  you 
do?  You  sent  in  agitators  from  Swit- 
zerland and  from  Holland  to  destroy 
the  faith  of  our  people.     Through 
pamphlets  published  by  your  Government 
you  told  our  half  starved  people  that   ,«■ 
they  need  only  desert  their  leaders  to 
have  peace  and  plenty.   Ihat  all  the 
armies  of  the  world  could  not  do 
against  our  brave  men  you  did  by  this, 
subterranean  undermining   of  our  suf- 
fering population.  If  they  would  lay 
dotm  their  arms  and  put  down  the  Edw 
peror  and  Hindenburg,  everything  would 
by  heavenly  once  more.  Tou  were  not 
fighting  the  German  people— only 
their  leaders.' 

"The  entrance  of  the  Count  at  this 
moment  gave  me  the  chance  to  say  that 
all  sh^  had  accused  us  of  we  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  and  gloried  in  the  slcill 
ivith  whioh  we  has  accomplished  a  by  no 
means  easy  taslc. 

"'Yes,  and  now  what?  she  demanded 
wrathful ly.   'Having  brought  about  the 
revolution,  what  have  you  accomplish- 
ed? You  have  broken  down  faith,  but 
what  have  you  built  up?  Fools,  that 
you  could  not  see  that  you  were  onlv 
paving  the  way  for  a  world-upheaval  in 
which  you  would  go  down,  too.  It  seems 
crazy  to  me, * 

"Her  husband  and  her  friend  were 
looking  at  me  in  the  pitying  way  of 
those  who  feel  sorry  for  a  poor  devil 
whose  last  resource  has  just  been  des- 
troyed and  who  is  about  to  be  dismis- 
sed, utterly  discredited.   And  these 
were  of  the  Teutons  who  had  just  been 
thoroughly  licked  by  an  outraged  world. 
If  I  had  not  felt  sorry  to  see  a  fine 
American  woman  lost  in  the  fog  of  Ger- 
man misconceptions  I  would  have  been 
tempted  to  laugh.  But  it  was  useless 
to  argue  with  her.  I  contented  myself 
with  telling  her  that  I  was  sorry  to 
'see  that  she  had  become  so  controlled 
by  her  surroiindings  that  she  could  see 
only  through  the  eyes  of  our  enemies." 

Munich,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
German  city,  says  the  writer,  held  many 
Americans  who  had  succumbed  to  their 
environment,  and  who  were  vociferous  in 
indignation  at  their  country  for  having 
entered  the  war.He  presents  some  oases: 

"I  heard  of  these  from  a  physician 
who  had  practised  many  years  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  German  by  birth,  but 
seemed  genuinely  well-disposed  towto^i 
our  country.  Perhaps  his  sentiments 
had  not  been  so  friendly  during  the  war- 
(Contjrfiued  on  Pa^e  70.) 
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Salt  Mackerel 

Direct  from  the  fishing  boats  to  you 


The  Best  Fish  Meal  Ever! 

Try  this  fat,  juicy  mackerel,  at  my  expense  ^^^^  s.^^ay^^ 


Folks,  here's  a  real  treat  from  Gloucester.  A  pail  of  fat, 
newly-packed  mackerel  especially  selected  for  their  color 
and  flavor.  You  will  surely  relish  these  temptingly-good 
Hsh.  These  Davis'  mackerel  are  yours  to  try,  on  request. 
SVn^  no  money — I'll  forward  the  fish  on  approval  and 
take  all  the  risk  myself. 

It   Takes    a    Fisherman    to    Pick    Out 

Good  Fish 

For  generations  hack  my  people  were  fish-folks — the  early 
settlers  of  Gloucester.  I  used  to  go  to  sea  in  my  father's 
vessel  after  the  mackerel.  Little  did  I  think  then  that 
what  I  learned  ahout  fish  was  ever  going  to  be  of  real  value 
to  my  friends  or  to  me  in  a  business  way.  If  I  hadn't 
learned  what  I  did  at  sea  the  "Davis  Folks"  all  over 
America  would  not  write  me  as  they  do  today :  "Mr.  Davis, 
we  cannot  get  mackerel  anywhere  like  yours."  I've  built 
up  business  with  100,000  homes.  It's  a  joy  to  do  business 
with  home  folks  and  to  hold  their  confidence  and  good-will. 

Our  Own  Home  Kind 

• 

In  those  fishing  days,  father  naturally  picked  out  the  best 
mackerel  to  take  home  for  winter.     We  picked  out  the 
plump  ones.    I  came  to  know  them  at  a  glance.     The  meat 
when  broiled  is  very  tender  and  juicy.    I  sent  friends  some 
of  my  fish.     And  what  they  said  about  them  made  me 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  people  away  from  the  seashore 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  fish.     The  secret  is  picking 
'em  out.     The  kind  of  mackerel  father  taught  me  to 
select  for  our  winter's  supply  are  the  kind  I  will  send 
to  you.     We  clean  and  trim  them  of  heads  and  tails 


Right  from  the 
fishing  boats  to  you 


President 

and  send  full  net  weight  of  clear  fish.  Whenever  you 
want  a  good  fish  meal  just  take  a  fish  from  the  pail,  freshen 
it,  and  it  is  ready  for  cooking. 

Fall  Mackerel — Fat  and  Tender 

Fall  mackerel  are  the  best  eating  fish.  They're  fat  in  the  Fall,  like 
a  Turkey  fattened  for  Thanksgiving.  Most  of  the  fish  your  dealer 
can  buy  are  cauglit  during  the  spring  and  summer  when  they  art- 
spawning  and  are,  therefore,  dry  and  tasteless.  I  have  all  I  can  do 
to  supply  my  home  customers  without  selling  dealers.  You  can 
trade  with  me  just  as  you  do  with  your  home  grocer  or  butcher. 
And  everything  I  send,  delivered  right  to  your  door,  by  express  01 
parcel  post,  is  sent  subject  to  your  complete  satisfaction  or  you  do 
not  pay  for  it.  Is  there  any  squarer  way  to  do  business  than  that? 
For  34  years  this  has  been  my  steadfast  policy. 

Send  No  Cash — 
Try  the  Mackerel  First 

T  want  you  to  know  bi-fore  you  i)ay  that  m>-  fisii  will  jjlease  \'ou.     If 

there  is  any  possibility  of  a  risk,  I  want  it   to  be  at   my  expense. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  and  I'll  ship  at  once  a  pail  of  my  mackerel 

containing  10  lbs.  net  weight  of  the  clear  fish,  each  fish  weighing 

from  1/4  lbs.  to  ij^  lbs.  (packed'iis  we  send  them  the  fi.sh  keep 

perfectly  in  your  home  for  weeks),  all  charges  prepaid  east  of       / 

Kansas,    so    that    your   family   will    ha\c   a    real       / 

(jloucesler  treat  Sunda\-  morning.     Then,  if  my       / 

mackerel  are  not  better  than  any  you  ha\e  ever       / 

tasted,  send  back  the  rest  at  my  expense.    If       /^     .  ,, 

I  I      -iU  .lU  1  t  >  /     Frank  E. 

you  arc  pleased  with  them, and  1  m  sure  you       /    Oavis  Co. 

will  l)e,  .send  me  . 1^4.90.    At  the  same  time       /26O Cen'l Wli't 

ask  for  (lescripti\e  li.st  of   Davis'  fish.      /GloDcesJer.Mass. 

Sold  only  direct  —  never  to  dealers.       /  \' <•  s .    \  o  u  i 

Mail  the  coupon  now,  with  your  busi-       /    "i;".ck'^.r»^'  ^T'" 

I    ,    '        ,         ,'  •;  /    wortli  trying,  any- 

ness  card,  letterhead  or  reterence.      /  i,„^v.     Please  send 

/    me,  all   charges   pre- 

FRANK    E.   DAVIS    CO.       /     paid,  a  pail  containing 

'^cn     r^       M.       I     11/L       t  /    ten  pounds  net  weight  of 

260     Central    Wharf         /   Dayis'  mackerel,  from  i  I, 

Gloucester,  Mass.        /  '°  '  ' v"?"' ,'T''-.  "  ''^r" 
'  /     tryniga  fish,  I  don  t  care  fcir 

N  /    theni,    I'll    return    the  rest  ai 

'  t\  ^,  _._»       r^".i^/      your  expense  and    not  owe   you 

/   anytliing.     Olhervyisc  I'll  send  \ou 

/    $4.90  in  10  days. 

Name 


Mmis:'i* 


Street 
City.'.'                        Si,u. 
sines.^  or  reference 
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AKRON 


'J    ---ft-"-  J- 


■■9      *.^^^  \j*j 


Increasing  Mileage 
By  Adjusting  Brakes 

F.  Hilgemeier  &  Brother  of  Indianapolis  used  Goodyear  Tires  on  their  automobiles.  They 
didn't  think  that  careful  attention  to  such  things  as  brake  adjustment  could  increase  the 
uniformly  satisfactory  mileage  of  Goodyears.  But  they  finally  agreed  to  let  their 
Goodyear  Service  Station,  the  Meridian  Service  Company,  inspect  their  tires  regularly. 
On  July  29th,  of  this  year,  they  wrote  that  company:  "Upon  your  advice  we  had  the 
brakes  of  our  cars  carefully  adjusted  and  we  can  say  that  it  has  increased  the  life 
of  the  tires  at  least  forty  per  cent."  Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or  write  to 
Akron,  for  Lesson  6  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course — telling  how  to  increase 
tire    mileages    by   guarding    against    damage  from    chains,    car    tracks,    and    brakes. 


NOT  even  the  Goodyear  All-Weather 
Tread  can  resist  the  wear  caused  by 
unequally  adjusted  brakes. 

If  one  brake-band  grips  more  tightly  than 
the  other,  all  the  work  of  stopping  the 
car  falls  on  one  tire. 

The  tread  of  that  tire  is  violently  rasped 
and  scraped  by  road  or  pavement  when- 
ever the  car  is  stopped.  This  rasping 
and  scraping  wears  down  the  tread  and 
shortens  its  life  by  many  miles. 

Stops  can  be  made  quicker  and  with 
'greater  safety  if  the  brakes  are  equally 
■adjusted;    thus   both   wheels    are   used. 

Naturally  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  on 

the  tires. 

0    0    0 


Sometimes   the  difference 

%     of  adjustment  is   enough 

11 ;  to  lock  one  wheel  when  the 

^  car  is  going  down  a  steep 

"'   grade,  and  the  tread  may 

then  be  rasped  to  the  fabric 
'  ■■  -  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
'  V '  fast  going. 

In  such  cases  a  Goodyear 

&"Strap-On  Boot  should  be 

^.applied   immediately   to 

-^  protect  the  body  of  the  tire 

.'^from    moisture,    grit   and 

„..  .  »       o 

;Jurther  wear. 

1  i3y  thus  protecting  the  tire 
until  it  is  permanently  re- 


Showing  the  Goodyear  Strap-On  Hoot  in  place. 

This  is  an  emergency  repair,  enahling  you 

to  use  a  lire  too  badly  damaged  to 

run  zvithout  protection. 


paired,  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles, 
perhaps  several  thousand,  may  be  saved. 

0    0    0 

Proper  adjustment  of  brakes  is  one  of  a 
number  of  little  things  that  save  big  tire 
bills.  Another  is  the  "truing  up"  of 
wheels— described  in  Lesson  1  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course. 

Still  others  are  the  proper  care  of  tread 
cuts — described  in  Lesson  2;  proper  in- 
flation, described  in  Lesson  3 ;  the  repair 
of  stone  bruises,  described  in  Lesson  4; 
and  the  proper  care  of  tubes,  described 
in  Lesson  5. 

Lesson  6,  in  addition  to  describing  the 
injuries  that  result  from  unequally  ad- 
justed brakes,  tells  also 
about  the  costly  damage 
to  tires  when  they  are  run 
in  car  tracks,  and  when 
chains  are  improperly  used. 

Of  course  in  every  case 
where  tire  injuries  are 
mentioned  in  these  lessons, 
the  cause  is  given,  the  re- 
sult, and  then  a  simple 
method  of  prevention  and 
cure. 


Ask  your  Goodyear  Serv- 
ice Station,  or  write  to 
Akron,  for  the  six  lessons 
of  this  complete  course  on 
tire  care. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


7U  irte  i-tii 
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DIVIDING  U^^  between  COLD  cw<f  COMFORT 

A  good  heating  system  in  a  home  is  surely  the 
dividing  line  between  cold  and  comfort.  No  matter  how 
well  built,  or  otherwise  elegantly  appointed,  that  home 
is  uncomfortable  which  cannot  be  kept  warm. 

During  the  coldest  days  and  nights,  you  can  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  warm  rooms,  floors  and  halls  with  an 

lnTERI14TIOI14L 

OHEPIPE  HE/TTER 

For  most  homes,  it  is  the  most  efficient,  most  economical,  and 
simplest  heating  system  to  run  and  control. 

In  large  houses,  it  is  an  economy,  and  certainly  a  great  com- 
fort, to  have  this  heater  installed  to  supplement  the  steam  or  hot 
water  system  already  in  use. 

Then,  when  the  weather  is  bitter  cold,  the  International 
Onepipe  will  insure  plenty  of  heat  everywhere  in  the  home,  always, 
and  as  quickly  as  wanted,  without  the  necessity  of  forcing  the 
big,  coal  consuming  system  or  "waiting  for  steam!" 

When  so  installed,  an  International  Onepipe  earns  its  cost  in 
fuel  saved — to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  it  provides. 

Find  out  if  this  heater  will  suit  your  conditions.  Write  for 
our  catalog.  With  it  we  send  a  simple  chart  and  question  blank 
to  enable  us  to  give  you  frank  advice. 

As  we  make  all  types  of  heating  systems, 
our  recommendation  will  be  absolutely  un- 
prejudiced. Where  we  recommend  the 
International  Onepipe  Heater,  our  advice 
carries  with  it  a  60  days'  trial  privilege  and 
a  5  year  guarantee. 

Send,  for  our  catalog  today 

InTERn/TTion/iL  HE>TrER  CooR/iny 


One  Year  To  Pay! 

If  you  prefer,  you  can 
enjoy  the  comforts 
of  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater,  this 
winter,  while  paying 
loT  it  on  our  liberal 
easy  payment  plan. 

Write    Today! 


4-24  Lincoln  Street 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


8  convenient  distributing  points  to  insure  prompt  delivery: 

Neu' York       Utica.  N.  I'.        Chicago       St.  Paul,  Minn.       Baltimore,  Md. 
Salt  Lake  City  Kansas  City,  Mo.  NashtM,  N.  H, 


he  ftnd  hie  wife  had  s\iff©red  greatly 
through  the  blockade;  but  at  this  time 

most  Germane — in  Germany ^were  anxious 

to  register  their  pro-Americanism.   I 
had  had  to  dodge  many  -who  wanted  to 
tell  me  how  inuch  they  admired  my  coun- 
try smd  jay   covmt]:-ymen,and  how  convinced 
they  were  that  American  participation 
in  the  war  had  proceeded  only  from  pure 
idealism.  These  Americanophiles  be- 
longed to  all  classes,  except  the  genu- 
ine Jankers.  The  latter  and  the  Ameri- 
can expatriates  were  our  only  critics, 

"There  were  fewer  of  them,  however, 
than  there  had  been.  Our  victory  and 
our  unquestioned  popularity  in   all 
parts  of  Europe  had  caused  some  of 
these  deserters  to  change  their  views. 
It  had  become  somewhat  difficult  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  criticism  again- 
st their  own  country  after  even  the  ene- 
my had  switched  to  admiration.  Perhaps 
this  was  only  another  demonstration  of 
the  influence  of  environment, 

"Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance WttB  that  of  a  well-known  college 
professor  who  had  for  years  been  repre» 
senting  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties abroad,  I  happened  to  meet  him  on 
a  liner  from  Hamburg  to  New  York  in  the 
winter  of  1912.  His  plans  included  a  ;, 
series  of  lectures  at  Columbia,  after  V 
which  he  was  to  return  to  Germany,  From 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  much  charm,!  learn-, 
ed  that  they  contemplated  making  their  ; 
home  in  Khnich-which  they  had  just  left- 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 

"Both  were  infatuated  with  the  life 
there  and  both  were  loud  in  praise  of 
Germany  and  the  Germans,  This  is  not 
said  in  Criticism,  for  many  good  Ameri- 
cans held  similar  views  before  the  mask 
was  doffed  and  the  Junkers  took  the 
center  of  the  stage.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  professor  and  his  wife, the  virus 
had  struck  hard  and  deep.  Not  content 
vrith  merely  sympathizing  with  the  Ger- 
mans when  the  war  began,  he  devoted  his 
talents  and  influence  to  their  cause. 

"He  even  rushed  into  print  in  their 
behalf,  and  his  volume, "The  Truth  about 
the  German  Nation,"  will  not  be  so 
easily  explained  away.  From  cover  to 
cover  it  was  a  glorification  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  of  the  German  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, including  Kaiser,  militarism, 
and  international  politics.   And  from 
cover  to  cover  the  effort  vmB  made" ; to 
make  it  appear  that  there  were  no 
grounds  for  American  criticism  of  the 
Germans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  innumer- 
able reasons  for  sympathy  and  good-will 
Apparently  this  scholar,   who  had 
achieved  an  enviable  position  among  his 
colleagues,  being  exchange  professor  in 
1913  and  1914  at  the  Universities  jjf 
Vienna,  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  Krakow,  and 
Lemberg,  and  having  for  many  years  held 
professorships  at  leading  American  uni- 
versities, was  so  completely  befuddled 
by  his  German  life  that  he  could  see 
his  surroundings  only  through  ro8©-col- 
ored  glasses.  ' 7  X' • 

"Had  the  German  censor  himself  writ- 
ten this  book  he  could  not  more, success- 
fully have  concealed  facts  which  might 
be  esteemed  uncomplimentary  to  the  Ger- 
man nation.  I  was  told  that  the  Kaiser 
had  been  so  delighted  with  the  pro- 
fessor' s  work  that  he  honored  him  with 
a  personal  audience  and  used  every  in- 
fluence to  increase  its  circulation.  I 
know  nothing  about  this  beyond, what  I 
was  told,  but,  after  reading  the  book, 
I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Kaiser 
had  been  lacking  in  gratitude  in  not 
making  the  author  at  least  a^Herr  von; 
which  would  have  been  so  easy  xmder  the 
German  dual  nationality  law,  which  pro- 
(Contiuued  on  Pag©  73. ) 
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Shaping  Steel 
to  Human  Needs 

^  This  mighty  press,  operated  by  master  workmen, 
shapes  in  steel  as  easily  as  a  potter  shapes  his  clay. 
It  works  with  a  superhuman  mechanical  precision 
—  accurate  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

^  There  are  many  such  presses  at  the  Chicago  and 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  plants  of  the  Benjamin  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  performing  a  multitude  of  steel  shaping 
operations.  The  Des  Plaines  equipment  makes 
possible  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficiently 
organized  plants  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  stamping  and  spinning  of  shqet  steel;  copper, 
brass  and  aluminum. 

^  It  is  this  plant  which  extends  the  scope  of 
Benjamin  Service  and  Benjamin  Products  beyond 
"things  electrical"  to  the  shaping  of  steel  to  meet 
the  needs  of  humanity  in  the  home,  the  office  and 
the  factory. 

^  This  Benjamin  Service  is  available  to  practically 
every  manufacturer  who  usesmetal  in  assembly.  The 
engineering  staff  of  this  department  is  composed  of 
technical  specialists  in  the  art  and  practice  of  stamp- 
ing and  spinning  metal.  To  them  the  solving  of  any 
individual  manufacturer's  steel  shaping  problems 
may  be  committed  with  complete  confidence. 

For  information  about  this  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing division  of  the  company,  address  the  Advertizing 
Department,  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices 

247  W.  17th  Street  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.  590  Howard  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAIl  FRANCISCO 

The  Benjamin  Electr'c  Mfs.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  The  Benjamin  Tlectrlc,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada  London,  England 
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'PRODUCTS 


Address  the  Advertising  De- 
partment for  information  on 
any  of  the  following  divi- 
sions of  Benjamin  Products: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 
Electrical  Division 

Incluiino  Benjamin  Tiay-  Way  Plug 

Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 

Enameled  Products  Envision 

Starrett  Panel  Board  Division 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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Waltham  CoJonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice,  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$150  to  $275  or  more 
depending  upon  the  case 


Information  to  Protect  You  in 
Buying  a  Watch 

THE  escapement  is  the  heart  of  a  watch.  Just 
as  the  heart  pumps  or  pulsates  the  blood  through 
the  human  body  to  maintain  life  and  energy,  so 
the  escapement  controls  the  power  generated  by  the  main- 
spring and  transfers  it  into  elements  of  time. 

The  Waltham  watch  escapement  controls  the  power  trans- 
mitted from  the  mainspring  through  the  train  wheels  to 
the  balance  wheel,  which,  in  turn,  divides  the  motion  into 
intervals  of  time,  pulsating  18,000  beats  per  hour  —  and 
this  pulse  beat  is  recorded  on  the  dial  by  the  hands. 

The  escapement  consists  of  the  escape  wheel,  two  pallet 
stones  set  in  the  pallet,  and  a  fork,  a  roller  and  a  roller 
jewel.  The  purpose  of  the  pallet  and  two  pallet  stones 
is  to  stop  and  release  the  escape  wheel  at  the  end  of 
the  train,  at  equal  time  intervals  of  about  one-fifth  of  a 
second. 

The  Waltham  escape  wheel  has  exclusive  features.  For  instance, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  escape  wheel  is  the  impulse  surface. 
In  the  Waltham  watch  this  impulse  surface  is  trued  by  a  diamond- 
cutting  tool,  which  not  only  cuts  it  to  absolute  exactness,  but  gives 
it  the  high  polish  required  by  the  Waltham  standard  of  quality  at . 
the  same  time. 

In  the  foreign-built  watch  the  impulse  surface  of  the  escape  wheel 
is  polished  with  a  compound  by  hand,  which  invariably  charges 
the  surface  with  cutting  pigments  that  practically  defeat  the  vital 
reason  for  polishing,  and  is,  therefore,  detrimental  to  the  compo- 
nent mechanism. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
you  should  insist  that  your  watch  be  a  Waltham. 

/  his  itoru  is  conlinueJ  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  Jind  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  requesl.      Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Masi. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER.  TIME 
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Tided  for  juet  such  instances  of  devo- 
tion to  the  'fatherland'  on  the  part  of 
citizens  of  othor  countries. 

"Unfortunately,  I  was  unable  to  see 
this  professor,  and  obtain  from  him  his 
views  after  the  debacle,  while  I  was  in 
lAinich.  He  iias  preparing  to  leave  for 
Switzerland  the  day  I  telephoned  and 
informed  me  that  he  pould  see  no  one 
because  of  the  disorder  of  baggage, 
etc.,  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  But 
we  talked  over  the  telephone,  he  with 
the  deliberation  and  caution  of  one  who 
forsees  possible  trouble  ahead  and 
weighs  his  words.  Events,  he  said,  had 
left  him  confused  and  uncertain, because 
the  evidence  had  been  so  contradictory» 
He  had  been  able  to  get  the  French, Eng- 
lich,  and  Italian  newspapers  at  all 
times,  but  they  did  not  help  him  to 
clearness  of  vision.  He  must  get  away 
to  some  neutral  spot  to  think  over  the 
situation,  and  hence  his  departure  for 
Switzerland.  At  the  moment  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  judge  who  had  been 
behind  the  beginning  of  the  war.' 
"This  did  not,  however,  deter  him 
from  advancing  some  evidence  to  uphold 
the  prevailing  German  view  that  Russia 
had  been  the  evil  spirit.  In  1913,  he 
said,  he  had  been  made  to  realize  that 
a  great  war  was  imminent.  He  was  at 
that  time  exchange  professor  in  Vienna. 
There  he  met  a  Viennese  lace  merchant 
just  returned  from  Paris  •vrtio  told  him 
that  he  could  not  secure  the  goods  he 
wished  because  Paris  believed  that  war 
was  about  to  begin.  All  that  the  man- 
xifacturer  would  allow  him  to  purchase 
was  an  amount  which  barely  sufficed  to 
keep  his  shop  going.  Yet  his  credit 
had  never  been  questioned.  Early  in 
the  following  spring,  -vrtien  the  pro- 
fessor was  lecturing  at  the  University 
of  Krakow,  the  fear  of  a  Russian  in- 
vasion prevailed  among  the  professors. 

"No  clearer  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  professor  was — consciously  or 
•  otherwise — ^under  the  influence  of  his 
surroundings  could  have  been  advanced. 
The  apologists  for  Germany  were  every- 
where seeking  to  make  it  clear  that 
•Russia  had  forced  the  hand  of  the  Kai- 
ser, that  Russia  had  wanted  the  war  and 
had  been  preparing  for  it;  and  the  log- 
ic adduced  in  support  of  this  theory 
was  usually  no  more  cogent  than  in  this 
instance.  Somebody  in  Paris  or  Krakow 
or  Petrograd — or  any  old  place  outside 
of  the  Teutonic  'Empirex— was  afraid 
that  war  was  coming;  ergo,  Russia  was 
responsible.  It  could  not  be  that  the 
fear  of  war  was  due  to  the  various  ad- 
ventures in  public  fire-eating  indulged 
in  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  Junkers,  in 
the  innumerable  provocations  of  France 
and  Russia  and  England — and  finally  the 
wanton  attack  upon  Serbia. 

"The  professor  xmder  discussion  had 
Buffered  physioally  through  the  block- 
ade and  the  shutting  out  of  foodstuffs. 
So  had  his  wife.  She  had  lost  forty 
pounds  and  he  thirty.  THiey   had  been 
compelled  to  witness  much  stiffering 
among  their  friends.  He  was  anxious  to 
impress  this  upon  me,  and  went  on  to 
speak  of  dying  women  and  children  — 
victims  of  the  Allied  blockade.  Of 
course,  this  was  in  a  measure  true.  It 
was  one  of  the  unfortxinate  results  of  a 
war  precipitated  by  the  Germans  and 
carried  on  as  long  as  there  was  the  re- 
motest chance  of  their  gaining  their 
piratical  objects.  That  same  war  ha.d 
inflicted  far  greater  tortiu-e  upon  in- 
nocent women  and  children  in  other 
countries,  but  the  professor  ignored 
that  feature  of  it," 

But  Americans  were  not  alone  in 
proving  the  theory  of  environment.  In 
Berlin  the  writer  met  a  charming  Dutch 
woman  whom  he  had  known  in  prewar  times,. 


T®dd  Exclusive 
Two-Color  Patents 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer 

^45—^50—^75 

9  other  models  and  prices 

The  Plant  Back  of  Your 
Protectograph  Check  Writer 

When  you  invest  in  any  piece  of  business  machinery,  it's  well  to  know 
what  guarantee  you  are  getting,  and  what  stands  back  of  the 
guarantee. 

This  four-acre  plant,  with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufacturing 
and  laboratory  equipment,  plus  twenty  years  of  successful  experi- 
ence in  safeguarding  the  world's  checks,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee  that 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

provides  complete  protection. 

This  is  the  System  backed  by  an  iron-clad  forgery  insurance  policy,  issued 
under  the  rigid  insurance  laws  of  New  York  State.     Todd  pays  the  premium. 

TheTodd  System  consistsof  (a)  PROTOD  chemical-fibre,  Forgery-proof  checks 
and  drafts,  made  to  order  for  Todd  users  only,  each  check  registered  and  safe- 
guarded like  Government  bank  notes — (b)  these  checks  written  with  Todd  Two- 
Color  amount  line  in  black  and  red  by  the  Protectograph  Check  Writer,  like  this  — 


^-£r«=T"0 


(New  "Exactly"  Speed-up  Dial.    "Shreds"  the  amount  in  the  body  of  the  check, 
exact  to  the  penny.     Denominations  in  Black,  amount  words  in  Red.) 


A   famous  forger  has   written   the    "inside 
storj',"  telling  how  easily  millions  are  stolen 
yearly  by  check  swindlers  from  the  smaller 
business  concerns  that  have 
not  as  yet   adopted  Todd 
protection.     Mail  this  cou- 
pon with  your   letterhead 
for  a  copy. 

TODD   PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

^  (Established  1899) 

World's  T..argest  Makers  of  Checks  and  Check-Pro- 
tecting Devices.     Sales  and  Service  Branches 
in  100  cities  throughout  the  World. 

1143  University  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


"Scratcher"  The  Forger 
His  Book 

(Written  in  State  Prison) 
FREE,     please     send    the     "Scratchcr" 
book  by  a  famous  forger,  describing  the 
temptations  of  unprotected  checks. 

Name 

(enclose  your  business  card  or  letter  head) 
TODDPROTFXTOGRAPH  CO..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1/  D  10-19 
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STAMPS  MAIL 
MUCH  FASTER 

KEEPS  STAMPS  ORDERLY- 
LOCKED  IN  ONE  PLACE 


Make  Two  Improvements 
With  One  Device 

HAVE  all  your  mail  stamped  in  one-fourth  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  it  the  old  way;  and  do  away  with  the 
confusion  of  loose  stamps  laying  around  exposed  to 
loss,  spoilage,  misuse  and  theft,  by  keeping  them  locked  up 
in  coils  in  one  place. 

jNIultipost  Equipment  does  these  two  things.  It  is  worth 
more  than  it  costs  for  either  one  of  these  functions  alone. 
But  you  get  the  two  improvements  in  one  equipment. 

7/$enULTIP0ST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 


Simplifies  and  systematizes  the  handling,  using  and  recording 
of  postage  stamps.  Prevents  losses  that,  according  to  the 
Post  OfiSce  Department,  cost  yearly  in  the  aggregate  millions 
of  dollars  to  business. 

From  the  single  Multipost  Stamp  Afhxer  on  up  to  the  com- 
plete equipment  for  handling  various  denominations  of  stamps 
and  large  amounts  of  all  kinds  of  mail — first  class,  advertising 
matter,  parcel  post  packages,  etc. — there  is  a  Multipost  equip- 
ment to  suit  the  needs  of  every  size  office. 

A  simple  trial  (gladly  arranged  for  without  expense  or  obliga- 
tion to  you)  will  quickly  convince  you  that  the  Multipost  is 
decidedly  a  necessity.  You  will  note  the  improvement  at 
once — in  keeping  the  stamps,  in  handling  them  and  in  affixing 
them  (to  say  nothing  of  automatically  recording  them  where 
machines  with  counters  are  desired). 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer 


MULTIPOST  COMPANY, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


5  years  old  —  over  40,000  offices  equipped 
Some  good  territoTy  open  for  Salesmen 


\\. 


She  ■was  a  singer  of  international  repu- 
tation and  had  consequently  been  much 
in  demand  at  Berlin  Court  functions. 
Royalty,  having  its  economical  side, 
did  not  pay  for  artistic  services  b\.  t 
exprest  its  appreciation  in  jeiveled 
tokens  —  usually  brooches  or  pines. 
?lr,  Rosebault  says: 

"On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  her 
S'lest,  my  friend  received  an  urgent 
command  to  appear  at  a  function  given 
y  the  Empress,  It  iras  so  urgent  that 
ae  formal  summons  was  preceded  by  a 
olephoned  annoxincement  by  a  lady  iii 
aiting. 

"'Make  my  excuses,'  said  the  artist 
contemptuously,  "I  have  enough  pins 
and  brooches  for  the  present." 

•l  am  surprized  at  your  daring,'  I 
observed. 

"'l  have  been  bored  enough,'  she  re- 
turned. 'You  have  no  idea  how  dull  and 
stupid  those  people  are. ' 

"TJhen  I  saw  her  recently  she  was  in 
a  subdued  frame  of  mind.   'l  miss  the 
Court, '  she  said,  with  genuine  regret 
in  her  voice,   'it  used  to  be  so  bril- 
liant, so  picturesque.  Now  iriiat  have 
we?  Think  of  a  saddler  in  the  place 
of  our  magnificent  Emperor  J' 

"The  subject  has  its  painful  remi- 
niscences .  Long  before  the  war  I  had 
oome  into  intimate  relations  with  a  mu- 
sician of  distinction  and  the  most  com- 
panionable of  men.  Altho  himself  free 
from  all  Teutonic  taint,  ties  through 
*narriage  and  constant' association  with 
fierman  musicians  had  developed  in  him  a 
spirit  of  admiration  for  all  things 
German  which  held  him  when  the  war 
broke.  On  the  day  of  the"Lusitania" 
outrage  we  happened  to  be  together,  as 
the  result  of  a  previous  engagement. 
Constraint  was  upon  both  of  us,  how- 
ever, and  cniT   dinner,  usually  a  joyous 
affair,  was  clouded  by  the  prevailing 
gloom, 

"'Thank  HeavenI'  he  exclaimed, 
frankly,  adverting  to  the  one  topic  we 
had  hitherto  sought  to  avoid,  "no  lives 
were  lost," 

"That  evening,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  cables  led  us  to  believe 
that  only  the  ship  had  been  sunk  but 
that  passengers  and  crew  had  been 
saved. 

"'Then  you  will  admit,'  I  answered 
him,  'that  if  lives  had  been  lost  it 
would  have  been  a  crime.' 

"'Yes,'  he  returned,  willingly, "that 
would  have  been  criminal ,  But  you  see 
it  isn't  so," 

"The  next  day,  when  the  full  horror 
of  the  tragedy  had  been  exposed,  I 
sought  him  out  deliberately,  T?hat  no^? 
I  demanded.  Was  he  prepared  to  admit 
that  he  had  misjudged  those  brutes? 

"'But  the  ship  was  armed,'  he  re- 
torted,  'she  carried  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  against  the  Germans  — 
and  the  passengers  had  fair  warning, 
you  must  adjnit*  Of  course,  I  am  sorry 
for  the  innocent  victims  —  but  this  in 
war,' 

"So  it  went  on,  When  the  truth 
about  the  ammunition  had  been  demon- 
strated there  were  the  other  German  ar- 
guments and  evasions.  We  had  agreed 
when  the  war  began  to  avoid  discussion 
of  it  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  we 
might  avert  a  possible  break  in  tho 
friendship  we  both  prized;  but  with 
American  participation  came  an  open 
rupture.  We  have  not  met  since. 

"Here  was  a  man  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  this  country,  had  achieved 
success,  and  made  many  friends  here 
and  —  most  relevant  —  had  oome  to 
view  the  world  largely  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  standpoint.  Yet  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  atmosphere  created  by  family 
influence  and  daily  association  with 
Germans. 

"Of  the  mental  tergiversations  of 
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THE  DENTIST  AND 
THE  PUBLIC 

By  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York  City 


The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  American  people 
generally  will  fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  services  of 
the  dentist  as  a  guardian  of  public  health. 

The  United  States  Government  accorded  this  recogni- 
tion to  his  profession  when,  during  the  War,  it  placed  the 
dentist  on  the  same  footing  in  the  military  establishment 
with  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

Dentistry  is  a  branch  of  medicine  and  the  dentist  is  the 
physician  and  surgeon  of  the  mouth.  He  is  a  "specialist" 
in  the  same  sense  as  is  the  man  who  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  eye,  the  ear  or  the  throat. 

The  importance  of  his  branch  of  medicine  is  becoming 
more  evident  every  day.  Recent  medical  discoveries  not 
only  emphasize  the  necessity  of  preventive  dentistry,  they 
also  point  out  the  fact  that  the  dentist  plays  the  leading 
role  in  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  diseases  that  were  for  years 
of  obscure  origin. 

Of  course,  great  masses  of  people  are  ignorant  of  even 
the  first  principles  of  mouth  hygiene.  But  others,  edu- 
cated in  these  principles,  give  their  teeth  a  perfunctory 
brushing  twice  a  day,  and  growl  at  a  once-in-several-years 
bill  from  the  dentist. 

In  modern  dentistry,  as  in  modern  medicine,  the  tend- 
ency is  toward  prevention  rather  than  cure.  "Don't  let 
disease  get  established  in  your  mouth"  the  dentists  say. 
End  dental  troubles  before  they  begin  by  taking  proper 
care  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

"Taking  proper  care"  means  keeping  the  teeth  and 
gums  absolutely  clean  at  all  times,  and  through  all  the 
years  of  life. 

Many  parents  pay  slight  attention  to  their  children's 
teeth.  They  permit  the  first  teeth  to  blacken  and  decay, 
or  the  permanent  teeth  to  grow  in  out  of  alignment.  When 
these  teeth  do  not  meet  and  occlusion  is  not  perfect,  the 
food  is  not  well  masticated,  and  malnutrition  has  begun. 
To  avoid  this  condition  the  child  should  be  under  the 
observation  of  a  dentist  during   the   period   of  dentition. 

So  far  as  adults   are  concerned — most  of  their  tooth 


troubles  are  avoidable.  Visits  to  the  dentist  at  frequent 
intervals  will  assure  the  ending  of  dental  troubles  in  the 
most  incipient  stage. 

Cavities  detected  when  decay  has  just  begun  are  easily 
and  painlessly  filled.  When  decay  has  progressed  to  the 
point  which  involves  a  nerve,  not  only  is  the  condition 
serious,  but  treatment  and  repairs  are  painful. 

All  his  knowledge  and  skill  the  dentist  usps  to  avoid  the 
infliction  of  pain.  But  when  the  patient  does  suifer, 
instead  of  blaming  the  dentist,  let  him  think  rather  that  he 
js  enduring  "a  punishment  which  befits  the  crime."  Had 
he  observed  the  laws  of  mouth  hygiene,  had  he  visited  his 
dentist  in  time,  he  would  have  saved  himself  useless  pain 
and  expense. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  much  emphasis 
is  laid  on  "expense"  when  health  and  frequently  life  itself 
are  at  stake.  A  man  who  will  cheerfully  pay  his  lawyer 
a  large  fee  for  a  matter  involving  his  property  only,  will 
howl  in  protest  when  his  dentist  or  physician  charges  him 
but  a  fraction  of  the  legal  fee  for  advice  or  treatment 
perhaps  involving  his  very  life. 

The  dentist,  like  other  professional  men,  has  invested 
years  of  his  life  and  a  large  sura  of  money  in  acquiring  his 
knowledge  and  skill.  The  return  on  this  investment  must 
come  in  professional  reputation,  in  the  consciousness  of 
service  rendered  to  his  fellow-men  and  in  a  financial 
compensation  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  livelihood  and  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

His  fees  must,  of  necessity,  be  reckoned  chiefly  on  his 
time.  For  instance,  it  takes  time  even  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  time  that  could  be  devoted  equally  well  to  work  com- 
manding larger  compensation.  The  public  should  take 
this  fact  into  consideration  before  protesting  dental  charges. 

The  work  of  the  dentist  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
community  and  therefore  to  its  happiness  and  prosperity. 
If  it  is  to  be  of  the  highest  character  it  must  be  fully 
recognized  and  generously  paid  for.  Then  only  will  real 
progress  be  made^long  the  pathwayjtoward  the  goal  which 
modern  dentistry  seeks  to  attain. 


PUBLICITY  PAID  FOR  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  ORAL  HEALTH 
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Ordor  by  Mail 


"^^/fp  S'ovcf/is 
Jtost'^amoTis  Oon/Gciion 

ORIGI]SrA.L 


CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWALD ) 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  pro- 
ducing this  famous  candy.  That's  why  Original 
Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  made  only  of 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 
pecan  meats  are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest  , 
quality  Creole  Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddles  eat  all  they  want.  Absolutely 
pure,  and  the  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good  for  the 
digestive  system. 

Also  a  delightful  dessert  or  after  dinner  dainty. 

The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

D<?pt    L  NEW    OPLEANS.LA. 


Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 
Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.  Sent  in  a  protected  carton — 
each  PRALINE  wrapped  in  glazed  paper.     Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders, 

or  Personal  Checks  received. 

.?*i^-i^;.,  BOX  OF    7  (Sample)  -  $1.00 

BOX  OF  12      -     -     -     1.50 
BOX  OF  24      -     -    -    3.00 
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703  KP  rail'  links  S:;!-!!! 


704  KP 
<  vest  buttons 

$3.50 


705  KP 

3  studs 

$2.00 

( 

Mother  of  pearl  set, 
platinum  plate  rims, 
half  pearl  centers,  $8.50 


Gofs  in  like  ' 
a  needle 
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Holds  like 
an  anchor 


SMade  With  Care 
By  Lo'ving  Hands 

Krementz  Evening  Jewelry  is 
made  with  an  ideal  that  puts 
it  above  the  converting  of  a 
given  quantity  of  precious 
metal.  Each  piece  is  a  work 
unto  itself.  And  each  piece 
is  made  with  patient  care  by 
loving  hands. 


Correct  Evening  Jev^^elry 

is  more  than  mere  merchandise. 
It  is  the  mental  expression  of  its 
creator  as  well  as  of  his  manual 
skill.  Whoever  wears  it  gets 
service  for  years  in  quality  that 
lasts.  Krementz  Evening  jewelry 
and  other  Krementz  Productions 
are  to  be  had  at  first-rate  dealers. 

T  KremenJ3  8:  CoJ 


the  average  GerTnan  professor  tinder  the 
influence  of  the  war-spirit  the  world 
has  had  more  than  its  fill,  hut  the 
case  of  Prof.  Siegnnind  Freud,  the  fa- 
mous proponent  of  psychoanalysis,  is 
tinusual.  Dr.  Freud  had  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  penetrator  of  the  se- 
cret recesses  of  the  mind  and  soul.  Ha 
had  invented  new  pr;ooe83e3  for  reach- 
ing inner  thoughts,  for  exposing  even 
subconscious  thinking.  The  intangible 
stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made  was  not 
heyond  his  searching  analysis,  and  he 
had  been  able  to  show  a  scientific  ba» 
sis  for  that  curious  and  unpleasant 
state  of  mind  which  assumed  that  on© 
was  wandering  on  Broadway  minus  the 
coverings  legally  and  conventionally 
intended  for  the  hxunan  body.  His  lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University  and  else- 
where in  this  country  had  been  crowded 
by  enthusiastic  believers  in  his  su- 
premacy over  all  other  mental  readers, 
as  the  grand  past  master  of  ratiocina- 
tion. Logic  was  the  medium  in  which 
he  worked,  the  tool  with  which  he  had 
effected  those  marvelous  lucubrations 
which  had  called  forth  the  wonder  and 
the  admiration  of  the  scientific  and 
medical  world,  yurthermore —  and  this 
is  most  important  --  he  disliked  the 
Germans ! 

"As  late  as  last  spring,  when  I  saw 
him  at  his  homo  in  Vienna,  he  reiter- 
ated this  antagonism,  We  were  discus- 
sing the  proposed  union  of  what  was 
left  of  Germany  and  the  remnants  of 
German  Austria,  and  he  had  sorrowfully 
deelared  that  he  could  see  no  way  out 
of  it  if  Austria  were  to  overcome  her 
material  difficulties.  He  would  have 
preferred  joining  with  England  or  even 
with  Italy,  but  events  precluded  this, 

"'You  may  well  believe  that  we  do  not 
look  forward  to  a  German  alliance,'  he 
exclaimed,  bitterly,   'There  is  no  sym- 
jjathy  for  the  Prussians  among  us.  There 
never  has  been.  Who  can  have  liking 
for  them?  Hot  in  any  of  the  Entente 
countries,  not  even  in  France,  is  there 
less  of  it  than  here.' 

"\Vhich  was  quite  true  as  to  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Viennese,  undoubtedly," 

Yet  in  the  heat  of  the  war  Professor 
Preud  published  a  little  book  called 
"War  and  Death,"  which  was  little  less 
than  a  justification  of  the  Prussian 
theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state 
over  morals  and  ethics.  Possibly  the 
explanation  lias  in  some  paragraphs, 
which  are  taken  from  the  book; 

"'Logical  argumentation  is  powerless 
against  affective  (sic)  interests.... 
The  cleverest  people  suddenly  behave  as 
unintelligently  as  defective  as  soon  as 
their  understanding  enooixnters  emotion- 
al resistance. ' 

"'a  state  at  war  makes  free  use  of 
every  injustice,  every  aot  of  violence, 
that  would  dishonor  the  individual , ' 
wrote  the  Professor,  and  compared  the 
performance  of  the  state  with  that  of 
the  individual  who  proceeds  under  the 
code  of  ethics  accepted  by  the  civi- 
lized world,  'The  state,'  he  declared, 
'hurls  down  in  blind  rage  whatever  bars 
its  way,  as  tho  there  were  to  be  no 
future  and  no  peace  after  it  (the  war) 
is  over,'  And  here  is  how  he  took  up 
the  cudgels  for  that  Germany  for  which 
he  had  no  sympathy: 

"'One  of  these  great  civilized 
nations  has  become  so  universally  dis- 
liked that  it  is  even  attempted  to  cast 
it  out  from  the  civilized  comiminity  as 
tho  it  were  barbaric,  altho  this  very 
nation  has  long  proved  its  eligibility 
through  contribution  after  contri- 
bution of  brilliant  achievements.   We 
live  in  the  hope  that  impartial  history 
will  furnish  -Uie  proof  tliat  this  very 
nation  in  whose  lamguage  I  am  writing, 
(CorAiiiaed  on  Page  79,) 
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Over  Half  the  Country's  Copper 
is  Mined  with  Hercules  Dynamite 

The  telephone,  electric  light,  the  X-ray,  the 
trolley  car,  these  and  numberless  other  modern 
conveniences  we  owe  to  electricity.  Our  wide- 
spread enjoyment  of  these  conveniences  is  possi- 
ble only  through  copper  wire — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  miles  of  copper  wire. 

The  United  States  produces  more  copper  than 
all  other  countries  combined — in  fact  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  output.     Of  this  two-thirds  over 

half  is  mined  with  Hercules  Explosives. 

This  is  a  single  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  work  done  by  Hercules  Explosives  bears  on 
the  daily  life  of  every  American  family.  The 
stove  on  which  your  breakfast  was  cooked  this 
morning,  the  salt  you  ate,  the  pot  from  which 
your  coffee  was  poured,  the  ship  which  brought 
the  coffee  from  overseas — in  the  produ(5lion  of 
all  these  things  explosives  played  an  important 
part. 

In  fact  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  intimately 
connedled  with  practically  every  major  activity 
of  modern  life — with  mining,  agriculture  and 
transportation  by  rail  or  road,  to  name  only  a 
few.  The  next  time  you  see  the  Hercules  trade- 
mark remember  that  it  means  something  in 
your  life. 

HEI{CULES  F*OWDEI{^  CO, 


Chicago  St.  Louis  New  York 

Pittsburgh.  Kan. Denver  Hazleton.  Pa. 

San  Francisco     Salt  Lake  City  Joplin 
Chattanooga        Pittsburg,  Pa.     Wilmington, Del. 
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As  Standard  as  the  Postage  Stamp 

You  don't  have  to  ship  postage  stamps  to  your  branches. 

When  your  branch  manager  needs  stamps,  there's  a 
place  in  his  town  where  he  can  get  them.  Stamps  don't 
have  to  be  ordered  for  him— they're  there. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  carried  in  stock  by  106  leading 

paper  merchants  throughout  the  country.  This  makes 
it  easy  for  any  printer,  anywhere,  to  keep  a  supply 
always  on  hand,  to  meet  his  customers'  needs  quickly. 
And  most  good  printers  do  stock  Hammermill  Bond. 

Though  your  chain  of  branch  offices  or  stores  may 
reach  into  every  corner  of  the  country,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  for  all  of  them  to  use  paper  of  the  same  color 
and  finish  for  every  printed  form,  if  your  printing  is 
standardized  on  Hammermill  Bond. 

Time  is  saved — you  and  your  brajich  managers  don't 
waste  it,  going  over  a  lot  of  paper  samples,  whenever 
a  job  of  printing  is  ordered.  Money  is  saved — for 
Hammermill  Bond  is  a  reliable  paper,  of  an  established 
quality  that  does  not  vary,  and  is  the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,   Pennsylvania 

Look  for  this  -watermark  —  i{  is  our  xoord  of  honor  to  the  pubUc 


IVriie  /n,  oji  your  teiterhead,  for  a 
Hamnierniill  Fori/olio.  Thejorms  yon 
-liiill  _find  m  it  will  show  yo-u  interesting^ 
-.vays  of  using  printing  to  save  titne  and 
energy  o/  office  he}/>.  You  ivill  see 
HannnermilV  s  twelve  colors  besides 
while,  and  its  various  finishes. 

Complete  set  of  portfolios  sent  to  any 
printer  on  request. 


"  T^he  Utility  Business  Paper  ^' 
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•..has  sinned  least  against  the  laws  of 
human  civilization. ' 

"In  his  Vienna  study  the  Professor, 
tiiio  is  mild  tho  distinguished  looking, 
fended  off  all  argument  by  admitting 
that  for  five  years  he  had  beard 
nothing  but  lies.  To  iriiich  he  added 
promptly,  however,  'There  have  been 
endless  lies  about  us,  too,  in  the 
Entente  countries. '  Like  the  Merioan 
professor  quoted  above.  Dr.  Freud  was 
evidently  reconsidering  his  published 
views.  At  least  he  was  not  willing  to 
repeat  them." 


REAL  PERSONALITY  IN  A  JAP 
LAUNCHING 

OHCE  fairly  on  the  high  seas  a  Jap- 
anese  merohajitman  differs  not  at 
all  from  one  flying  another  flag, 
bu£  in  that  brief  interval  tliat  elapses 
between  her  completion  on  the  ways  and. 
her  admission  to  the  sisterhood  of 
ocean  carriers,  the  Japanese  steamship 
is  a  thing  apart,  a  very  quaint  and 
thoroughly  Japanese  product.   The 
launching  ceremonies,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ship  when  she  is  prepared 
first  to  receive  salt  water  about  her 
keel,  impress  irpon  the  casual  newcomer 
from  the  Occident,  says  a  writer  in 
"The  Pacific  llarine  Review,"  "that  al- 
tho  Japan  may  have  drawn  upon  the  West 
for  much,  she  yet  remains  of  the 
Orient,  which  possesses  much  that  Is 
old."  A  typical  launching  ceremony,  as 
they  do  it  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  is  described: 

"Above  the  entrance  to  the  Uraga 
yard,  near  Yokohama,  two  Japanese 
flags  were  crossed,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  birthday  of  the  Empress,  they 
may  have  been  there  in  her  honor  and 
not  merely  because  the  Suez  Maru  was 
to  be  launched.  From  the  gate  two  mat*- 
ted  ways  led,  the  left  to  the  ground 
and  the  right  to  a  covered  stand.  That 
stand  had  a  strange  appearance. 

"The  Suez  Maru  —  altho  the  casual 
tccidental  did  not  know  then  that  she 
was  the  Suez  ^iaru  —  had  a  few  signal 
flags  flying,  but  very  few,  compared 
with  an  American  vessel  about  to  be 
b®rn.  That  aside,  she  was  different. 
N«w,  the  staging  that  the  Japanese 
erect  about  a  vessel  —  that  they 
erect  about  everything  under  construc- 
tion, for  that  matter,  a  new  building 
as  well  —  is  merely  of  bamboo  poles, 
lashed  together,  altogether  imperma- 
nent and  easily  removed,  V/herefore, 
instead  of  being  hedged  about  by  the. 
thickest  of  scaffolding  with  which 
Americans  are  familiar,  she  stood,  a 
bare  hull,  only  a  few  derrick  posts 
and  other  uprights  remaining.  From 
the  stem  to  the  framework  of  the 
bridge,  her  bulwarks  were  wreathed 
with  pine  branches,  with  which  lilies, 
already  wilting  under  the  heat  of  a 
Japanese  summer  day,  were  intertwined. 
IThat  resembled  a  bowsprit,  also  co- 
vered with  pine  twigs,  projected  from 
the  forecastle  head,  this  terminating 
in  an  upright  plaque,  which  was  ever- 
greens fashioned  into  the  character 

iwai,'  which,  of  somewhat  general  and 
Imprecise  meaning,  may  be  translated 
as  'congratulation, '  'celebration'  or 
'festive  occasion,'   Below  this  plaque 
hung  a  bell-shape  of  green  branches, 
and  still  belovr  that  a  balloon-like 
pa  pet"  bag. 

"On  the  stern,  about  midway  up  from 
the  keel,  was  a  circular  disk.  This 
narked  the  precise  spot  where  the  bot» 
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Paradise    fruix 


PARADISE  FRUIT  CAKE— a  triumph  in  the  art  of  cake-making — is 
the  most  delicious  cake  you  have  ever  tasted.  Made  from  highest  grade 
materials,  including  choicest  fruits  from  every  clime,  nuts,  spices,  butter, 
eggs,  milk  and  sugar.  Its  irresistible  goodness  won't  let'it  last  long,  but 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  Christmas  Gift  De  Luxe 

An  out-of-the-ordinary  Christmas  remembrance  showing  thoughtful  choice  and  tasteful 
selection,  and  a  gift  that  will  be  appreciated.  Solve  your  gift-giving  problems  by  sending 
Paradise  Fruit  Cake  to  your  friends.  Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts,  sisters,  and  daughters 
will  appreciate  this  different  and  delicious  gift  as  a  welcome  change  frorn  candy,  fruit  or 
flowers.  For  your  list  of  male  friends  and  business  acquaintances  select  Paradise  Fruir 
Cakes  instead  of  cigars.  Have  one  at  home  to  crown  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinner.  Send  one  to  the  absent  boys  and  girls  at  school  or  college  who  won't  be  home 
for  Thanksgiving.     Make  their  holiday  a  feast  day. 


Put  up  like  high-grade  confectionery. 
Wrapped  in  glassine  paper  and  packed  in 
a  beautifully  decorated  tin  box  lined  with 
lace  paper  and  doily. 

Paradise  Fruit  Cake  weighs  5  pounds 
net — is  a  liberal  size,  measuring  more  than 
10  inches  in  diameter.     Price  $5.00  each. 


At  your  dealers  or  sent  by  us  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  parcel  post  or  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  post-office  money- 
order.  . 

Made  by  the  "WARDS,"  the  world's 
greatest  bakers,  in  their  world-famous  sani- 
tary bakeries. 


WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
BROOKLYN 
NEWARK 


CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 

CLEVELAND 

PROVIDENCE 


Sampler 


i  I 


contains  the  favorite  sweets 
from  ten  Whitmans  pactiages- 

1  Fussj'^    Chocolates 

2  Chocolate  Covered  Mint  Marslimallows 
5   Chocolate  Caramels 

4  Hoaey  White  Nougat 

!>  1842  Bitter  Sweet  Chocolates 

.  6  Qtocolate- covered  Liquid  Cherries 

1  Assorted  Milk  Chocolates 

5  Chocolate  Cream  Mints 
9  Jordan  Alnaonds 

lO  Chocolate -cove red  Almonds 

Each  of  these  kinds  may  be  had  in  a  separate 

Whitman's  package,  if  you  wish.     Our  agencies 

are  nearly  everywhere. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN   &  SON,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Pillow  for 
the  Body" 


m--**®"^''^*^ 


Crhcti  you 
rruxy  sleep 

T^EOPLE  who  take  their  daily  cares  to 
bed  with  them  unwittingly  deprive  them- 
selves of  sleep.  The  essential  thing  to 
do  is  to  remember  that  life's  blessings  pre- 
dominate and  that  all  petty  cares  soon  pass. 
The  freedom  from  mental  tension  thus  gained, 
constitutes  the  first  needful  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  beneficial  sleep. 

Then  comes  the  care  of  the  body.  It  too 
must  be  wholly  free  from  tension,  if  you 
would  sleep  properly. 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


is  a  potent  aid  to  sleep.  Its  body  conforming,  un- 
dulating responsiveness  gives  to  the  body  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  perfect  relaxation.  You  do  not,  as 
ordinarily,  have  to  twist  and  turn  to  "find  a  com- 
fortable position";  to  the  contrary,  the  "comfort- 
able position  finds  you"  through  the  uniformly  re- 
sponsive, soothing  contact  of  the  resilient  tufdess 
Sealy.     You  rL-lax  instantly  and  this  hastens  sleep. 

A  single,  inseparably  air  woven,  .long  fibre,  cotton  batt,  five 
feet  high,  pressed  down,  inserted  into  the  ticking  and  re- 
leased to  the  prescribed  buoyant  softness  and  height  of  the 
mattress,  constitutes  the  Sealy. 

Yout  itqutil  uiill  bring  an  interesting  book  on  sleep,  some 
charming  covering  samples,  and  the  name  of  our  July 
authorized  dealer. 

SEALY  MATTRESS  COMPANY 

Sugar  Land,  Texas 


tie  of  champagne,  euspended  by  a  cord, 
was  to  strike. 

"Gradually,  a  few  persons  filled 
the  stand.  Foremost  was  a  Shinto 
priest,  whose  garb,  impressively 
simple,  was  the  essence  of  dignity  — 
plain  white  ccstume,  urith  flowing 
sleeves;  a  black  cap,  not  vmlike  a 
helmet,  if  on©  can  imagine  the  spike 
arising  from  the  back  instead  of  the 
center,  and  a  quivering  black  ornament 
curving  from  beneath  the  spike,  A 
ghinto,  not  .a  Buddhist  priests, it  will 
be  remarked.  For  ship  launchings  Japan 
holds  to  her  older  faith,  which  could 
bo  dismiesed  as  'ancestor-worship'  if 
there  were  not  a  score  of  major  dei- 
ties. 

"in  the  front  of  the  stand  was  a 
snip.ll  Shinto  shrine  of  wood.  Flanking 
it,  on  either  side,  were  large  rice 
cakes,  conspicuous  at  quite  a  distancso 
Below  the  little  shrine  were  food  of- 
ferings —  fruits  J  something  tlriat  re- 
sembled a  small  dried  squid  and  which 
probably  was  that  seaweed;  a  whit© 
stxiff  which,  it  was  explained,  was 
'vegetable';  and  then  clusters  of  gar- 
den vegetables,  besides  two  bottles  of 
'sake,  and,  on  the  left  hand,  rice 
and  water.  All  had  some  significance; 
just  what  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  —  how  difficult  anyone 
knows  who  has  tried  to  pry  into  what 
a  Japanese  wishes  to  keep  concealed. 

"l  do  not  recall  that  Homer  de- 
scribed the  launching  of  a  Greek  ves- 
sel, but  such  offerings  well  might 
have  been  made  to  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and 
Hades;  and  perhaps  that  most  ancient 
Egyptian  boat,  the  worm-eaten  frag- 
ments of  which  are  in  the  Field  Muse- 
iim,  Chicago,  took  her  plunge  under  not 
dissimilar  auspices. 

"Rubbing  his  hands  softly  together 
once,  and  clapping  them  tv/ice,  and 
bowing  profoundly  before  the  little 
shrine,  the  priest  uttered  what  seemed 
to  be  a  prayer,  chanting  it,  but  not 
in  a  monotone,  for  there  were  rises 
and  falls  of  key,  somewhat  as  Chines© 
conversation,  which  runs  through  oc- 
taves, .That  done,  he  took  a  brush- 
like bunch  of  twigs,  to  which  some 
shredded  paper  was  tied,  and,  first 
passing  it  in  front  of  himself,  waved 
it  before  all  his  auditors.  This  was 
a  ceremony  of  purification,  perhaps 
resembling  the  use  of  holy  water  more 
than  anything  else, 

"Then  the  priest  unfolded  a  written 
manuscript,  first  having  opened  two 
wee  doors  of  the  shrine.  This  he  read 
—  good-speed  to  the  vessel. 

'For  a  distance  of  perhaps  one  htin- 
dred  feet,  no  woman  was  to  be  seen. 
The  owner  christens  a  Japanese-  ship. 
The  owner,  in  this  case,  t'lr.Yaaashita, 
also  opened  a  wiittensoroll,  which  he 
read,  thus  giving  the  vessel  her  name; 
a  tap  from  a  gold  liammer  on  the  cord 
released  the  champagne  bottle,  which 
swung  down  and  broke  against  the  disc. 

"T\to  canvas  covers,  which  had  pre- 
vented the  onlooker  from  ascertaining 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  dropt  from  the 
bows,  disclosing  the  words,  Suez  Jtoru, 
and  the  ship  began  to  move, 

"There  was  some  slight  clapping  of 
hands,  but  nothing  approaching  the 
wildness  of  enthusiasm  one  sees  at 
some  American  laiinchings.  In  her  pro- 
gress down  the  ways  the  ship,  tugging 
at  a  cord  tied  to  the  paper  bag  at  her 
stem,  pulled  it  apart,  and  confetti 
fluttered  about  her  bows.  A  cage, 
heretofore  concealed  by  the  bag,  cane 
into  view  but  no  doves  flew  from  it, 
as  they  properly  should  have  done. 
They  were  'too  tame,'  as  a  yard  offi- 
cial explained.  Three,  five  or  seven 
(any  of  -vihich  is  a  lucky  nvmiber)  of 
doves  may  be  released  from  the  bag 

(Continued  on  Page  33») 
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JUST  ahead  of  the  London  show,  and  a  step  iii 
advance  of  the  Grand  Palais  display  in  Paris  — 
Jordan  presents  the  new  Silhouette  Five,  the  American 
Ace  of  Light  Cars. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  carry-all  days  of  bulk  and 
extravagance  in  motor  cars  are  passing.  The  day  of 
the  handy-quick-about  open  car  and  dominating 
enclosed  type  is  here. 

The  world  is  ready  for  a  really  high-grade,  compact, 
light-weight,  good-looking,  perfectly  balanced,  rattle- 
proof,  comfortable,  and  economical  motor  car  with 
rare  ability  to  perform,  and  built  to  serve  the  owner 
satisfactorily  over  a  period  of  years. 

It's  a  brawny,  alert  companion  for  those  custom  style 
leaders  which  have  made  dominant  the  Jordan  good 
name.  The  essential  characteristic  of  such  a  car  must 
be  (juality — quality  unstinted  and  sustained. 

For  that  is  the  recognized  Jordan  ideal. 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Columbia  5i^ 


^of  il\£  Mechanically  Inclined. 


The  Columbia  Six  Chassis  is  particularly 
adapted  to  closed  car  bodies,  on  account 
of  the  non-synchronizing  spring  suspen- 
sion, which  results  in  remarkably  quiet, 
easy  riding  qualities,  and  the  thermos- 
tatically controlled  radiator  shutters, 
which  do  away  with  most  cold  weather 
motoring  troubles,  such  as  hood  covers, 
radiator  blankets,  cardboard  protectors, 
hard  starting,  slow  warming  up  and 
the  like. 

Pri«j;— Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  S1695.00;  Four- 
Passenger  Sport  Model  (Five  wire  wheels  included) 
S1845.00;  Three-Passenger  Roadster  (Vive  Disteel 
wheels  included)  »1845.U0;  Four-Passenger  Coupe, 
$2850.00;  Five-Passenger  Touring  Sedan,  S2850.00. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 


A  Car  of  Charm 

To  define  the  irrestible  charm  of  this  season's  Columbia 
Coupe  and  Sedan  models  is  as  difficult  as  to  resolve  the 
charm  of  a  beautiful  girl  into  the  perfection  of  her  sil- 
houette, the  glow  of  her  cheek  and  the  waive  of  her  hair. 

At  first  glance,  the  charm  of  the  Columbia  Six  may 
seem  to  come  from  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  body 
lines — the  work  of  this  country's  leading  body  designers. 

Then,  it  may  seem  to  result  from  the  tonal  blending  of 
the  interior  decorations — the  richness  of  the  fabrics — 
the  utter  restfulness  of  the  seats  and  upholstery — the 
excellence  of  the  coach  work  and  the  perfection  and 
harmony  of  the  furnishings  and  fittings  down  to  the 
most  minute  details. 

But  to  the  Columbia  owner  this  charm  is  even  more 
definite.  He  feels  it  through  the  expressed  admiration 
of  everyone  who  sees  or  rides  in  his  car. 

He  soon  learns  it  is  founded  on  the  sound  basis  of 
mechanical  excellence,  achieved  by  parts  makers,  each 
of  whom  is  an  acknowledged  leader  in  his  field. 

Prove  man,  woman  or  car  false  at  heart  and  the  utmost 
exterior  charm  vanishes  instantly-  The  charm  of  the 
Columbia  Six  is  a  permanent  thing,  season  after  season. 
And  the  reason  is  because  the  Columbia  Six  is  *'Good 
Clear  Through." 

Columbia  Motors  Company 

Detroit,   U.  S.  A. 


^"^TTi^e^       Cr^^y^^      of^      -t^h^e^       ^^""^-Ccjk.'rOcu^^ 


"THE 
WELTSHIRE' 


Just  the  proper  hat 
for  this  time  o^  year 

A  Tweed  Hat  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe  as  a  cap  or  felt 
hat. 

MERTON 


TAVE  E;  23 


are  sold  in  stores  where  style  domi- 
nates and  distinctive  apparel  is 
sought. 

"Merton"  Tweed   Hats  are  suitable 
for  every  kind  of  sport  and  weather. 

Rakish  — Jaunty — Comfortable. 

There*  s  a  Merton  hat 
or  cap  for  every  sport 

Chas.   S.    Merton   &   Co. 

(^^^^       aio  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Factory,         Rutherford,  N.  J. 


7Sc  or  $20.00 

To  Repair  That  Leaky  Radiator 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  stop  any 
leak  in  auto  radiator  or  cooling  system 
in  5  to  10  minutes  by  simply  pouring 
a  can  of  Liquid 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

into  the  radiator?  No  need  to  dis- 
mantle radiator,  no  expensive  soldering, 
no  delay  and  only  75c  as  against  |)er- 
haps  $20.00. 

You  take  no 
chances.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We 
have  been  Neverleak 
specialists  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  know 
how  to  stop  leaks. 

Al  all  dealers  or 
sent  direct. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

398  Ellicott  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"The 

People" 
IIIBM  ■■■■■■IWIIW 


whon  the  ship  moves # 

"The  single  American  touch,  aside 
from  the  actual  launching  itself,  came 
v/ith  the  blo-wing  of  a  whistle.  It 
continued  for  a  time  after  the  hand- 
clapping  had  died  away,  but  not  for 
long. 

"An  anchor  was  dropt  and  the  Suez 
Maru  had  been  launched,  /Lfter  some 
boiTings,  otherwise  in  a  silence  as 
deep  as  that  in  which  they  had  ob- 
served the  ceremony,  the  spectators 
departed. 

"But  they  say  that  the  launching 
tea  or  dinner  is  conducted  altogether 
as  in  the  yards  of  America." 
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TO  DISCOURAGE  AUTO-THIEVES 
DONT  BUY  FROM  THEM 

AS  Loirc  AS  AUToy.o3iL3  2Hii:7:::3 
have  no  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing oi  the  thousands  of  cars 
v.'hich  they  gcither  in  every  year,  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  continue  brisl:  in 
the  auto-stoalii:ig  industry,  ^he  surest 
v^uy  of  reducing  motor  car  thefts,  says 
A.  L,  2ecl:enclorf ,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Auto  Dealers 'Association,  is 
to  eliminate  the  nmrL-et  for  iJtolen 
automobiles.   Buyers  are  v/amcd  to 
deal  only  v/ith  responsible  firms  and 
individuals.   2o  quote  the  Detroit 
"Joui-nal,"  v/hich  quotes  Lr.reckendorf: 

"It  is  a  knami  fact  that  motor  car 
thieves  liave  operated  in  organized 
gangs  and  that  every  large  city  has  • 
harbored  a  nu-aber  of  dealers  in  used 
cars  who  have  acted  as  outlets  for 
stolen  cars. 

"  'As  a  rule  a  stolen  car  is  not 
offered  for  sale  in  the  city  in  which 
it  was  stolen,  and  it  has  been  an 
entirely  difficult  matter  for  metro- 
politan police  departments  to  trace 
them,'  says  Llr.  Zeckendorf.  'However, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  pur- 
chaser of  one  of  these  cars,  altho 
entirely  innocent  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  stolen  property, has  been  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  police  without  any 
redress  and  at  an  entire  loss  of  his 
money. ' 

"Mr.  Zeckendorf,  as  president  of 
the  D.  A.  D.  A.  is  in  a  measure  respon- 
sible for  a  campaign  which  has  been 
conducted  by  the  association  warning 
buyers  of  used  cars  to  make  sure  that 
the  cars  they  buy  are  not  stolen 
property.   It  is  hoped  that  this  caii- 
paign  will  help  to  eliininate  in  Detroit 
the  unscrupulous  dealers  '.vho  handle 
oars  of  doubtful  corner ship.  The  fact 
that  there  are  a  great  .iiany  reputable 
dealers  offering  used  motor  oars  for 
sale  makes  it  possible  for  the  buyfer 
to  make  his  purchase  with  absolute 
safety. 

"Even  though  through  chance  a 
stolen  car  should  h^ippen  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  responsible  dealer  and 
be  sold  by  him,  still  the  purchaser 
■■.;ould  be  protected,  as  the  dealer 
T/ould  assume  the  responsibility  and 
see  to  it  that  the  purchaser  did  not 
suffer  a  loss.  For  this  reason  the 
dealers '  association  is  requesting 
buyers  to  investigate  the  responsi- 
liility  of  the  man  or  firm  with  v/hoifi 
they  do  business." 

i>.3  a  particularly  valuable  precau- 
tion, the  Newark  "Kvcninp  News"  urges 
that  every  cur  Owner  put  on  his  car 
so;iie  special  mark  by  which  he  could 
identify  it. 


Sift  Sugystiong 


A  DELIGHTFUL  ramble  through 
the  Daniel  Low  "Book  of  10,000 
Gifts"  makes  it  easy  to  express  your 
Christmas  good  wishes  exactly  as  you 
would  like — without  leaving  your  easy 
chair! 

For  more  than  half  a  century  tlie 
house  of  Daniel  Low  &  Company  has 
been  building  a  country-wide  friend- 
sliip  with  over  100,000  families.  Its 
very  foundation  is  our  ability  to  supply 
in  an  unusually  convenient  way  a  splendid 
variety  of  unique  gifts.  Prices  are  natu- 
rally lower  than  tliose  of  smaller  or  local 
concerns. 

Here  are  just  a  few  things  to  help  you 
"Shop  Early"  pleasantly. 

Maho^am'  Book  Ends,  $4.50 


— A  thouKlitfuI  and  very  pleasant  holiday 
remembrance.  The  beauty  and  relinement  of 
theiliand.some  inlaid  design  on  the  solid  mahog- 
any is  unusually  attractive.  43^"  high.  Men- 
tion No.  Z687. 


Slippers 


I 


And  such  slippers!  All 
sheepskin  leather,  carefully 
made — with  the  soft,  natu- 
ral wool  in.side.  One  hates 
to  rf^niove  them  they're 
so  cosily  comfortable, 

.A  splendid  gift! 
Can     be    dry 
cleansed.     A  1 1 
sizes.     Mention 
shoe  size  and  No.  W350. 


CJiJiofi  Velvet  Bag,  $^S0 


Finest  chiffon  vel- 
vet with  large  velvet- 
covered  button  on 
bottom.  Highest 
quality  silk  lining. 
Clasi)  pocket  inside, 
mirror  to  match. 
7 'j  "  deep.  Colors: 
black,  taupe,  purple, 
blue  or  brown.  Men- 
tion which  and  No. 
L1645. 


Semi  for  ''Book  of  10,000  Gifts'' 

Not    only  is    satisfaction      p  ^ 

with    each    article    guaran-  \{  m:  \ 

teed,   but   also  its   safe   de-  

livery,  charges  paid. 

—.\20()-page  "storehouse"  gpi^        /^\ 

of     ieweby,     silverware,  ^      4      \ 

leather  goods,  baby  things.  ,       ^ 

novelties,   unusual   gifts    of      '*'.•'■  ^        ti. '' 
all  kind.«,  priced  lower  than  "7  ■■'*'^l?r«  ' 

lustoniary;   su'table  for  .ill      I;      '  _ 
purs;-s.  i 

Tear  off  the  coupon  now!      i 

If  inter,  sled  in  the  /riilJi  about  ilitimonil^. 

ask  also  for  "The  Pani-'l  Low  / 

DIAMOND  book:'  / 

./ 
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Pipes, 
$1  to  $2 J 

Holders, 
JJcto$IO 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


A  MAN  never  had  a  friendlier 
pipe  between  his  teeth  than 
those  with  bits  of  Redmanol.  It 
has  all  the  beauty  of  amber,  but 
with  added  strength.  It  is  odor- 
less, tasteless,  non-inflammable — a 
triumph  of  modern  chemistry.  In 
an  endless  variety  of  craftsman- 
cut  shapes.  Ask  us,  if  your  dealer 
hasn't  it. 

Redmanol     Chemical     Produdls     Co. 
Chicago  Dept.  42  Illinois 


Where  sportsmen  gather 
to  show  fine  horses — the 
preferred  mouthpiece 
for  pipes  and  holders. 


WHEREVER  the  burdens 
of  industry  are  to  be 
borne — in  the  city's  busy  streets 
or  out  w^here  nature  gives  up 
her  virgin  products  to  the  use 
of  man — this  sturdy  master  of 
traffic  is  earning  the  encomium 
lone." 

Denby   Motor  Truck   Company 

Detroit  U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

Oototer  16  —  The  Shantung  amendment, 
giving  the  German  concessions  to 
China  instead  of  Japan,   is  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  a  -vote  of  55  to  35. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Uruguay 
approves  the  Peace  Treaty,  according 
to  advices  from  Montevideo < 

The  text  of  the  note  of  the  Supreme 
Council  inviting  Germany  to  partici- 
pate in  the  blockade  of  Russia  is 
published  in  Berlin,  and  shows  that 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Finland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Mexico, 
Chili,  Argentina,  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela have  also  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  blockade. 

October  17  —  The  Austrian  National  As- 
sembly ratifies  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
St.  Germain,  by  a  vote  without  de- 
bate. 

October  18  —  The  P.eace  (3onference,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from'  Paris,  de- 
cides to  leave  the  settlement  of  the 
Flume  question  to  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

The  Supreme  Council  adopts  a  resolution 
that  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers 
may  sit  on  the  various  commissions 
created  under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
may  vote  on  .questions  before  these 
commissions,  whether  or  riot  their 
governments  have  yet  ratified  the 
Treaty. 

October  21  —  A  series  of  seven  compro- 
mise reservations  are  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Mc Cumber  of 
North  Dakota. 

French  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
is  completed  when  the  State  seal  is 
affixed  to  the  document. 


CENTRAL  POVffiRS 

October  15  —  The  food  supply  in  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  has  been  so  re- 
duced that  danger  to  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitaftts  exists  in  many  of 
the  large  cities,  says  a  report 
from  Vienna, 

October' 16  —  The  German  authorities 
begin  carrying  out  the  evacuation  of 
first  and  second  zones  of  Schleswig, 
complying  with  the  Peaoe  Treaty  con- 
ditions. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides "to  send  a 
representative  to  Budapest  to  deal 
with  new  compli cations  in  the  situ- 
ation there  growing  out  of  com- 
plaints as  to  the  military  tactics 
of  the  Roumanians,  and  deiiands  that 
they  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from. 
Hungary  imnediately. 

According  to  advices  from  Berlin, 
General  Ludendorff  is  reported  to 
have  refused  to  appear  before  the 
parlia;aentary  Commission  investigat- 
ing the  responsibility  of  XJennan 
leaders  in  tlie  war, 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  that  the 
German  government  hands  to  llarshal 
Foch  its  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  Allies  concerning  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Baltic  Provinces.   It 
asserts  that  General  von  der  Goltz, 
the  former  Gennan  Commander,  has 
been  recalled,  and  repudiates  any 
warlike  intentions  b^"-  Germany  ei- 
ther against  the  Lettish  or  Russian 
peoples, 

October  17  —  A  bill  is  introduced  in 
the  Austrian  National  Assembly  stip- 
ulating that  the  territory  assig- 
ned. Austria  by  the  treaty  of  St, 
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6  Simmons;Compaoy.l919 


The  new  note  in  bedroom  furniture 

Metal  Beds  of  Good  Design  by  Simmons  Company 

T/ie  woman  who  really   wants  a  bed  that  adds  beauty  to  the  room^ 
can  now  gratify  her  desire  in  these  beautiful  nexv  Shnmons  patterns. 


HERETOFORE,  when  she 
bought  a  metal  bed  it  was 
because  of  its  sanitary 
character  and  in  spite  of  the  way 
it  looked  in  the  room. 

But  now,  with  the  new  Sim- 
mons designs  to  choose  from,  she 
can  have  all  the  sanitary  advan- 
tages of  metal  and  all  the  charm  of 
present-day  decorative  feeling. 

What  could  be  more  charming 
than  the  Simmons  Twin  Beds 
illustrated  above,  for  instance, 
(No.  1809) — an  example  of  per- 
haps a  dozen  different  styles  that 
she  will  find  in  the  stores  of  prom- 
inent merchants! 

E3 

Long  ago  the  Simmons  Com- 
pany recognized  the  possibilities 
of  fine  designing  in  beds,  but  they 
were  hampered  by  the  limitations 
of  old-style  tubing. 

What  they  needed  was  a  tubing 
truly  seamless  and  smooth  all  over 


— in  contrast  to  the  unsightly 
seam  and  roughness  of  the  old 
gas-pipe  idea  in  iron  tubing. 

The  need  led  to  an  invention — the  Sim- 
mons Seamless  Steel  Tubing,  entirely  free 
from  seam  and  without  a  roughness  to 
mar  its  polish  or  spoil  the  perfect  finish  of 
the  enamel. 

All  these  new  beds  are  made  of  the 
Simmons  Square  Seamless  Steel  Tubing 
and  you  will  note  their  perfect  finish  the 
minute  you  examine  the  enamel. 

You  have  choice  of  Ivory  and  all  the 
Decorative  Colors — as  well  as  Hardwood 
effects.  Mahogany,  Oak,  and  Circassian 
Walnut. 

And  as  to  size,  your  choice  of  Twin 
Beds  (as  illustrated)  or  Double  Width. 
The  Simmons  Company  was  one  of  the 
first  advocates  of  the  Twin  Bed  idea,  now 
generally  adopted  everywhere. 

Beds  Built  for  Sleep — that  is  the  Sim- 
mons principle  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

That  principle  produced  the  Simmons 
Pressed  Steel  Corner  Locks,  that  hold  the 
bed  square  and  firm — prevent  rattle  and 
squeak,  give  the  nerves  a  chance  to  relax 
and  invite  deep  repose. 


It  produced  the  Simmons  Springs — for 
no  one  can  sleep  soundly  on  a  spring  that 
sags  or  humps  or  loses  its  resiliency. 

Your  choice  of  two  types — 

The  Slumber  King — a  spring 
composed  of  flexible  steel  strips 
with  spirals  of  high-test  spring 
wire;  socombined  that  the  spring 
action  is  equal  in  all  directions. 
Regular  finish,  silver  gray  oxi- 
dized— rustproof. 

The  Mount  Vernon — the  Sim- 
mons improvement  on  the  box 
spring  idea. 

Finish,  oxidized  copper  —  rust-    " 
proof. 

E3 

You  will  find  these  new  Simmons  Beds 
in  all  the  leading  stores — and  with  them 
Brass  Beds  by  Simmons  Company. 

Also  some  notable  Cribs  for  Children — 
Built  for  Sleepy  which  is  even  more  im- 
portant for  the  growing  child  than  for 
the  adult. 

Simmons  Beds  cost  little,  if  any,  more 
than  old-style  beds. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  finding  them, 
a  post  card  to  us  will  bring  you  the  names 
of  Simmons  merchants  near  your  home. 


SIMMONS    COMPANY,    Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


SIMMON 


'BuLltfbr  Sleep 
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THE    LOGICAL    SOLUTION 

TO    THE    HEATING    PROBLEM    IN    AMERICAN    HOMES 

The  Humphrey  Ttafliantfire 

COMBINES     LUXURY,     EFFICIENCY    AND     ECONOMY 

It  produces  radiant  heat  waxes  and  directs  fully  80%  of  the  heat  right  out 
into  the  room  where  you  sit.  It  doesn't  heat  the  ceiling.  Every  cubic  foot  of 
gas  you  pay  for  is  utilized. 

IT  IS  INSTANTANEOUS 

Turn  It  on  when  you  enter  the  room  and  it  immediately  floods  your  room  with 
radiant  heat  rays  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  sunshine.  Turn  it  out  when  not 
needed,  thus  eliminating  waste. 

ABSOLUTELY  AND  POSITIVELY  ODORLESS 

It  does  not  heat  the  air  in  the  room,  in  fact  when  you  turn  your  Radiantfire 
out  the  air  is  as  cool  and  fresh  as  when  you  entered  the  room. 

In  ;iiire  of  your  gas  compavy  or  local  dealer  or  'd'rile  our  nearest  representative  for  full  particulars 

General  Gas  Light  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

New  York         San  Francisco         Pittsburgh         Cincinnati         Philadelphia         Chicago  I 
Atlantic  City  Buffalc 


I 
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A  CleanTowel 

for  Each, 
Pair  of  Hands 


Use  once  and  throw  away. 
Real  economy  and  sanitation 
is  combined  with  the  dainty 
freshness  of  the  finest  linen. 
These  lon^-fibred  towels  are 
consistent  with  the  hygienic 
appointments  of  the  modern 
lavatory. 

Sold  only  through  legitimate 
trade  channels. 

Write  on  your  business  stationery 
for  a  free  package  of  25  towels. 


HBRE 
FOUMEO 

NORTHERN  PAPER  MILLS 


GREEN    BAY. 


WISCONSIN 


^ 


Germain  shall  b©  a  Democratic  Repub- 


lic imder  the  narae 
of  Austria," 


of  "The  Republic 


October  18  —  The  City  Coxoncil  of 
Vienna  adopts  resolutions  asking 
toerican  assistance  for  that  city 
so  it  may  be  able  tp  exist  through 
the  winter, 

October  21  —  The  ooimni^tee  appointed 
by  the  German  Government  to  investi- 
gate the  responsibility  of  the  Gei- 
man  officials  for  the  war,  holds  its 
first  session  in  Berlin. 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

October  15  --  Military  successes  by 
ant i -Bolshevik  armies  are  reported 
to  London  from  various  sources.  Cap- 
ture of  the  important  city  of  Orel 
by  General  Denikine's  army  is 
claimed  by  Denikine  and  admitted  in 
an  official  statement  of  the  Russian 
Soviet.  Thousands  of  prisoners  and 
a  great  quantity  of  materials  are 
reported  captured. 

Stockholm  reports  that  the  Northwestern 
Russian  Army  of  General  Yudenitch 
has  pushed  35  miles  beyond  Yamburg, 
"srhich  was  recently  captured,   and  is 
■vrithin  60  miles  of  Petrograd< 

Polish   troops   begin   an  offensive 
against  the  German-Russian  forces 
in  the  Baltic  region,  according  to 
advices  from  Riga,   and  are  said  to 
have  captured  Kovno* 

October  16  --  Reports  from  London  say 
that  the  army  of  General  Yudenitch 
is  25  miles  from  Petrograd,  which  is 
being  evacuated  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

Messages  from  Copenhagen  say  a  British 
and  French  squadron  of  more  than  20 
■warships  arrive  at  Riga, and  the  mil- 
itary situation  about  the  city  is 
developing  favorably  for  the  Lettish 
forces. 

A  wireless  report  from  Taganrog, Russia, 
received  in  Helsingfors,  announces 
that  the  Don  Cossack  troops  have 
captured  9,000  Bolsheviki  in  the 
vicinity  of  Veronora, recently  occu- 
pied by  General  Denikine  after  hard 
fighting. 

Premier  Ullman,of  Lettonia, telegraphs 
from  Riga  to  Copenhagen, announcing 
that  the  Letts  had  recaptured 
Duenamuende,  the  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Duna,  northwest  of  Riga, from, 
the  German-Russian  forces, 

October  20  —  According  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  the  London  War  Off ice, the 
Bolshevik  forces  in  Petrograd, 
assailed  by  the  Russian   North- 
western Army  under   General 
Yudenitch  and  isolated   from   the 
world,   are   said  to  be  preparing 
for  a  siege. 

Advices  to  the  British  War  Office 
state  that  the  troops  of  General 
Denikine  had  driven  the  Bolsheviki 
from  Kiev,  which  they  had  tempora- 
rily occupied, 

October  21  —  Russiah  reports  reaching 
Helsingfors  say  that  a  state  of 
rebellion  exists  in  and   around 
Petrograd . 

OTHER  FOREIGN  EVENTS 

October  15  —  According  to  Brussels  ad- 
vices, the  Belgian  delegates  nego- 
tiating in  Paris  with  representa- 
tives of  Holland  relative  to  the 
controversy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries growing  out  of  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1839,  are 
about  to_  conclude  a  con^romise  witli, 
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FIVE  PASSENGER 


19  QO  Model 

At  Yiorae  Abroad.' — Abroad  at  Homel 

'THE  CAR  WITH  THE  FOUNDATION 


9f 


IN  tropical  lands — in  freezing  lands 
— on  home  trails  familiar  to  you; 
you'll  find  the  Commonwealth,  a 
famed  traveler  of  world  highw^ays. 

To  have  created  a  car  equal  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  five  seasons  of 
w^orld  w^ide  use  foretells  what  the 
builders  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  accomplished — and  justifies 
the  Commonw^ealth  reputation. 

Every  worker  in  the  great  four  and 
one-half  acre  Commonw^ealth  plant 
realizes  the  responsibility  of  this 
reputation — and  every  modern  facil- 
ity has  been  provided  that  may  build 
a  car  to  uphold  it. 


Seasoned  in  the  hardest  usage,  the 
Commonwealth  Ultra-4-Forty  comes 
to  you  with  a  know^n  record  and  a 
triple  value — in  reasonable  first  cost 
— in  high  resale  w^orth — and  in  an 
ability  to  deliver  an  exceptional 
mileage  value. 

Ask  us  for  Descriptive  Folder  and 
name  of  your  Commonw^ealth  Dis- 
tributor. 

To  dealers  and  distributors — the 
Commonwealth  Franchise -Agency 
grows  more  valuable.  It  would 
be  an  asset  to  your  business. 
Full  .  particulars  supplied  without 
obligation. 


THOROBRED  TRACTOR 

Self-cleaning  patented  tubular 
steel  tread.  Four  bottom  plow 
18  belt  H.  P.  Oil-burning  en- 
gine. Timken  Roller  Bearings 
thruout.  ASK  FOR  ••THORO- 
BRED TRACTOR"   FOLDER. 


y}^'^- 


A  COMMONWEALTH   PRODUCT 


BRIEF  SPECIFICATIONS: 

Cradled  on  a  great  chrome-nickel  Parish  &.  Bingham 
frame,  the  Ultra-4-Forty  travels  with  safety  and  com- 
fort. And  the  frame  construction  is  typical  for  it 
shows  with  what  keen  understanding  and  caution  the 
Commonwealth  is  built  thruout.  Six  cross  members 
strengthen  and  reinforce  every  inch  of  its  deep,  extra- 
heavy  channel.  Sport-type,  five-passenger  body, 
117  inch  wheelbase,  full  floating  spiral  drive  axle. 
32x4  tires.     Price  equipped  $1395  f.o.b.  factory. 

Commonwealth  Motors  Company 

Address  General  Offices,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Factories — Joliet,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


QUAYLE  Oil-Burning  ENGINE 

For  heavy  duty  service.  25-35 
H.  P.  No  carburetor,  electric 
ignition  or  force-feed  fuel  pump. 
Starts  and  runs  on  any  free  flow- 
ing oil.  Ask  for  "QUAYLE  OIL 
BURNING    ENGINE"    Folder. 


A  COMMONWEALTH   PRODUCT 
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A  Simpler  Way 

To  Prepare  Your  Face 

For  Shaving 

Shavaid,  from  the  laboratories  of  Bauer  &  Black,  turns  an  irritating 
task  into  a  refreshing  pleasure.  You  are  invited  to  try  this  luxurious 
beard  softener  at  our  expense.     The  coupon  brings  a  Free  Trial  Tube. 


iHIS    is 


TH  i  b  IS  a 
message  of 
supreme  re- 
lief to  men  who 
shave.  It  means 
an  end  to  old, 
slow,  harsh  ways. 


brings 


It 


Sh  a va  i  d 

Softens  the  beard  instantly 

■ — apply  to  dry  face  before 
the  lather. 


Shavaid 
real    comfort, 
saves  time. 

Shavaid  pre- 
pares the  beard 
properly  for  shav- 
ing. It  softens 
the  hairs  quickly, 
and  acts  on  the 
skin  as  a  cooling, 
soothing  balm. 

It  reduces  the 
annoying  and  time  -  consuming 
preparation  hitherto  necessary. 
Now  you  need  merely  apply  a 
thin  coat  of  Shavaid  to  the  dry 
face,  then  the  lather — which  need 
not  be  rubbed  in — then  shave. 

The  result  is  amazing. 

All  in  Shavaid 

No  need  now,  before  shaving, 
to  apply  hot  water  applications. 
No  need  to  give  the  face  a  mussy 
lather  rub.  Shavaid  takes  their 
place. 

Hot  water  applications  before 
shaving  should  be  avoided,  as 
skin  specialists  agree.  Hot  water 
makes  the  face  tenderer.  It 
brings  the  blood  to  the  surface  at 
the  wrong  time. 

■  Pores  are  opened  abnormally. 
The  skin  is  rougher.  Natural  oils 
are  removed. 

Shavaid  keeps  the  skin  firm  and 
smooth  —  the  pores  remain  nor- 
mal during  shaving.  The  razor 
gains  a  clean  sweep.  You  can 
shave  closer— with  real  co77ifort! 

And  without  the  usual  abra- 
sions and  the  frequent  need  of 
the  caustic  stick. 


Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot  water,  no  "rubbing 
in"  of  the  lather. 


Protects  the  face 

^skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

—Shavaid  is  a  cooling,  sooth- 
ing balm. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists — 50c  a  Tube 
BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago,  New  Yt)rk,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings 
and  Allied  Products 


The  coating  of 
Shavaid  not  only 
softens  the  beard, 
but  acts  as  a  com- 
plete and  scientific 
balm  for  the  skin. 
The  cuticle  is  pro- 
tected. The  face 
feels  soft  and  vel- 
vety. 

And  during  the 
shave,  Shavaid 
keeps  the  lather 
moist  and  creamy. 
There  is  none  ,  of 
that  dried-out 
stretched  feeling 
to  the  skin. 

Harsh  treatment 
ages  the  skin  prematurely  and 
brings  wrinkles.  Men  who  shave 
daily  should  protect  their  skin 
against  all  irritating  ways. 

Tested  and  Proved 

Shavaid  comes  to  market  after 
a  long  scientific  study  and  count- 
less experiments. 

We  realize,  however,  that  what 
we  say  about  it  may  appear  al- 
most incredible  to  men  who  have 
found  no  relief  in  years. 

And  so  to  further  convince  you, 
we  want  you  to  try  Shavaid,  and 
to  give  it  a  thorough  test,  at  our 
expense. 

We  want  you  to  judge  it  by 
comparing  it  with  your  present 
way.  Then  there  is  no  question 
of  its  efficiency.  It  proves  that 
it  can  save  time.  It  proves  its 
ability  to  make  shaving  easier, 
pleasanter. 

Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and 
we  will  send  a  free  trial  tube, 
sufficient  for  this  test. 

Then  after  trying  it,  and  agree- 
ing that  it  is  what  you  have  long 
wished  for,  you  can  buy  it  at  your 
druggist's  for  50c  per  tube. 


Free  Trial  Tube 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 


Name 

I  Street  Address 

City — State . 


Holland  in  the  form  of  a  Belgian- 
Dutch  alliance . 

5ir  Donald  McLean,  M.  P.  in  a  speech 
to  his  oonstituents.  states  that  Eng- 
land's deficit  for  the  first  six 
moSTITs  oT  ETie  present  fiscal  year  is 
$1,405,000,000,  as  estimated  try  the 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer. 

A  report  from  Santiago,  Chile, says  that 
owing  to  the  disruption  of  the  alli- 
ance between  the  Liberal  Democratic 
and  National  parties  the  coalition 
cabinet  formed  September  26  has  re- 
signed. 

The  Cleiaenoeau  ministry  is  sustained  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
vote  of  324  to  132. 

October  15  —  According  to  a  Paris  re- 
port Captain  d'Annunzio,  whose 
forces  are  now  holding  the  city  of 
Fiume,  sends  a  message  to  Premier 
Clemenceau  asking  that  the  latter 
take  the  initiative  in  securing  a 
declaration  from  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments making  Fiume  a  free  port. 

October  20  —  Greek  troops  are  advanc- 
ing to  occupy  western  Thrace,  says  a 
Salonica  dispatch,  in  harmony  with 
the  term.s  of  the  Allies. 

According  to  advices  received  in  Wash- 
ington through  official  channels  the 
Mexican  Govermaent  has  adopted  the 
reconcentrado  system  against  the 
Villistas  of  Chihuahua,  The  system, 
involves  the  abandonment  by  the  in- 
habitants of  all  small  towns  and 
villages  in  Chihuahua  and  their  con- 
centration in  the  l^arger  cities. 
Villa  is  reported  to  have  more  than 
6,000  men  well  armed  and  equipped  in 
camp  in  northern  Durango,  ready  for 
immediate  service. 

October  21  —  Ontario,  Canada,  votes  to 
continue  the  bone-dry  war-tirae  liq- 
uor regulations  by  a  majority  esti- 
mated to  run  close  to  200,000, 

DOMESTIC 

October  15  —  John  L.  Lewis,  Acting 
President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  issues  a  call 
to  4,000  'local  unions  in  the 
country,  ordering  all  union  bi- 
tuminous coal  miners  in  the  United 
States  out  on  strike  at  midnight, 
October  31. 

A  contingent  of  2200  regular  troops 
leave  Camp  Dix  for  Silesia,  where 
they  will  do  police  duty  during  the 
plebiscite  to  determine  whether  the 
province  will  join  Poland  or  remain 
under  German  sovereignty. 

Formal  custody  of  five  of  the  eight 
fonner  German  passenger  ships, title 
to  which  is  now  a  subject  of  diplo- 
matic discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  Department  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

October  16  —  American  participation 
in  northern  Russian  hostilities  and 
Around  Archangel  has  resulted  in  a 
total  of  553  casualties,  according 
to  a  complete  record  given  out  by 
the  War  Department. 

With  only  one  dissenting  vote   the 
House  passes  the  bill  urged  by  the 
State  Department,  extending  for  one 
year  after  the  declaration  of  peace, 
the  war  time  control  over   the 
issuance  of  passports  to  aliens 
desiring  to  enter  the  United  States, 

October  17  — The  last  two  of  the  four 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Treaty  are 
voted  down  in  the  Senate, and  rati—  " 
f ioation  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with- 
out textual  amendments. is  now  con- 
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Giant  Handler-Page  bombing 
plane  being  placed  in  its  hangar 
at  the  Government  Flying  Field 
at  Mineola,  I..  I.  Thewingi  of 
the  great  machine  are  to  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  folded 
back  when  not  in  use.  Drawn 
from  a  photo;  cofyright  Interna' 
tional  Film. 


^d'wood  for  Aeroplane  Hangars 

Remarkable  resistance  to  fire  is  the  chief  claim  of 
Redwood  for  consideration  as  a  lumber  for  Aeroplane 
Hangars. 

Unlike  most  woods.  Redwood  is  free  from^//^/^  ovresi?iy 
the  elements  that  render  wood  excessively  inflammable. 

Through  thirty  centuries,  the  great  Redwood  forests  of 
California  have  been  immune  from  destructive  fires.  The 
great  San  Francisco  conflagration  of  1 906  was  checked  in 
a  dozen  places  by  rows  of  slow-burning  Redwood  houses. 
Laboratory  tests  have  proved  Redwood  to  possess  from 
four  to  twelve  times  greater  resistance  to  fire  than  other 
woods  commonly  used  for  fire-door  cores. 

Send  for  booklets  describing  Redwood  and  its  many 
advantages:  ''Redwood  for  the  Engineer,"  ''Redwood 
Roofs,"  "California  Redwood  Homes,"  "Physical  Prop- 
erties of  Redwood"  (Government  Forestry  Bulletin), 
"How  to  Finish  Redwood,"  "Redwood  Lattice  Trusses" 
and  others. 

You  will  want  to  know  about  Redwood  as  an  all-pur- 
pose building  lumber.  Ask  us  for  any  special  information. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
7  14  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


Califbrttia  Redw 
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•Albion  Lumber  Company 
*Baysi(lc  Lumber  Company 
*l)olb>cr  Gi' Carson  Lumber  Company 
t(;ooily<-ar  Redwood  Company 
tCJlen  Blair  Lumber  Company 


•Mubbs  \\  all  it  Company 
*Hulmes  Kureka  I.iiniber  Company 
flrvine  &  Muir  Lumber  Con\pany 
*Little  River  Redwood  Company 


|MrndufiiK>  Lumber  Conipniiy 
*Norlhwe8tern  Redwood  Company 
JTlic  Patific  Lumber  Company 
f  Union  Lumber  Company 
All  of  San  Francisco,  California 


KASTKRN   REPRESFNTATIVES 

tC.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Company,  McCormiek  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

t'rbc  I'acific   Lumber  Company,  Lumber  Kxchangc  Building,  (."hicago,  Illinos;   10}    I'arlc   Avenue,  New  York   City 

*Reduood  Sales  C'ompanv,  Kxposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

A.  C.  Dulton  Lumber  Corp.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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8-LlGHT  VENTILATORS 


WOOD    PURLINS    ON    WOOD    SHEATHINO 


STEEL 
COLUMNS 


CONCRETE      FLOOR 


FOUNDATIONS 


lOa-O-  OUT  TO  OUT  OF   BRICK  WALLS 
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THE 

JUSTIN  METHOD 


For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  office: 

CLEVELAND  -  16113  Euclid  Avenue,  Eddy  4500 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 
PHILADELPHIA  -  1026  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  12Q1 
PITTSBURGH  -  493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
DETROIT  -  1452  Penobscot  Building,  Cherry  4466 
CHICAGO,  1374ConflCom'l  B'k  Bldg..  Wabash  5801 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  936  Specific  Bldg,  Sutter  5406 
DALLAS.  TEX. 

PARIS,  19  Avenue  de  I'Opera 

Export  Representatives :  American  International 
Steel  Corporation.  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

American  International  Steel  Corporation,  26  Victoria 
St.,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  i,  Eng. 


Pre-Fabricated 
Ready  for 

Over  seven  miles  of  this  Austin  No.  3  Standard 
Building  has  been  built  for  80  manufacturers 
in  less  than  6  years. 

Among  these  owners  are  manufacturers  of 
autos,  motor  trucks,  airplanes,,  chemicals,  paper, 
munitions,  electrical  appliances,  iron  and  steel 
products  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of 
common  use. 

Through  its  satisfactory  performance  under  a 
remarkably  wide  range  of  adaptation,  Austin 
No.  3  Standard  has  become  Standard  in  a  broad 
sense.  It  is  the  product  of  many  years  of  en- 
gineering and  construction  experience  in  the 
field  of  industrial  building.  It  has  set  up  a  new 
standard  in  plant  construction. 

To  supply  the  constant  demand '  for^Aus tin 
Standard  Buildings  for  new  plant  construction, 
and  to  protect  the  owner  who  frequently  has 
need  for  more  floor  space,  a  permanent  stock  of 


STANDARD  FAC 
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and  in  Stock 
Quick  Construction 

pre-fabricated  standard  trusses,   columns,    steel 
sash,  etc.,  is  maintained. 

An  organization  is  dispatched  to  the  site  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  an  order,  to  lay  out 
the  building  and  start  foundations.  When  steel 
arrives,  footings  are  ready  so  that  erection  can 
begin  at  once  while  the  rest  of  the  concrete 
work  is  being  placed.  Other  operations  follow 
in  rapid  order.  No  gap  exists  between  oper- 
ations. This  is  possible  because  materials  are 
ready  and  a  complete  organization  available. 

It  is  through  this  application  of  established 
principles  of  efficient  manufacturing  to  the 
building  of  manufacturing  plants  that  Austin 
speed  is  attained. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 


The  Austin  Book  of  Buildings  con- 
tains complete  data  with  specifica- 
tions covering  all  Austin  Standards. 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 

If  your  need  for  more  floor  space 
is  urgent,  use  the  phone  or  wire. 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


ENGINEERING-BUILDING-EQUIPMENT 
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p^ROM  Venice,  six  cen- 
turies ago,  great  trad- 
ing fleets  sailed  every  year 
for  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terran-ean  and  Western 
Europe.  The  Venetian 
merchant  travelled  with  his 
goods,  and  in  almost  every 
venture  risked  not  only  his 
capital  but  his  life.  Venice 
was  the  commercial  center 
of  the  world,  yet  banking 
methods  were  crude  and 
cumbersome  compared 
with  those  of  today. 


Modern   International 
Banking 

MERCHANTS  of  today  often  send  in  a  single 
ship  more  than  could  be  carried  in  a  whole 
fleet  of  Venetian  argosies  six  hundred  years  ago^ 
The  developmentof  our  world  commerce  has  been 
due  not  only  to  the  advent  of  shipping  facilities 
capable  of  handling  the  output  of  modern  in- 
dustry, but  also  to  the  modern  bank,  which  has 
made  international  trading  as  practicable  as  buying 
and  selling  at  home. 

The  modern  merchant,  through  his  bank,  may  secure 
payment  for  his  foreign  shipments  as  soon  as  they 
are  dispatched,  and  thus  release  capital  for  further 
operations.  The  banking  mechanism  which  makes 
this  possible  extends  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  fully-equipped  bank,  in  addition  to  financing, 
is  also  able  to  give  comprehensive  information  re- 
garding foreign  markets,  foreign  commercial  con- 
ditions, foreign  buyers  and  their  credit  standing, 
and  other  phases  of  international  trade. 

Service  of  this  broad  character  is  offered  by  a  finan- 
cial institution  which  has  adopted  the  modern  belief 
that  banking  is  the  servant  of  commeAe  and  in- 
dustry, and  seeks  to  meet  their  needs. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


New  York 


London  Liverpool  Paris 


Brussel* 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$50,000,000 
^800,000,000 


ceded  to  te  certain.lt  is,  however 
considered  equally  certain   that 
reservations  will  be  adopted. 

October  18  —  A  tentative  agreement  on 
collective  bargaining  is  reached 
by  the  general  Committee  of  the 
National  Industrial   Conference 
meeting  in  V/ashington. 

Lieutenant  Belvin  W.  Maynard  lands  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island,  being 
the  first  to  complete  the  round 
trip  transcontinental  flight. 

In  a  report  just  made  public, regarding 
the  $400,000,000  fund  raised  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  during  the  war, 
it  is  stated  that  war  drives  netted 
$283,500,000  and  $42,000,000  came 
from  membership  dues.  The  remainder 
was  obtained  from  many  different 
sources. 

The  Senate  sub -committee  in  its  com- 
pleted draft  of  the  Railroad  Bill 
includes  a  drastic  provision  making 
strikes  of  railroad  employes  a 
misdemeanor, 

October  20  —  The  United  States  Sugar 
Equalization  Board  decides  that 
wholesalers  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  charge  more  than  ten  cents  a 
pound  for  sugar,  and  that  any  charge 
in  excess  of  that  will  be  regarded 
as  a  violation  of  the  Food  Control 
Act.   This  step  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent an  abnormal  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  because  of  the  exist- 
ing shortage. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation, informs  the 
Industrial  Conference  in  session  at 
Washington  that  its  steel  strike 
resolution  should  not  be  considered, 
and  that  arbitration  will  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  steel  companies. 

According  to  the  general  report  of  the 
Red  Cross  ITar  Council,  that  organi- 
zation spent  §56,595,729  for  welfare 
and  relief  work  in  France  during  the 
20  months  which  ended  February  1, 
1919.   In  addition  the  organization 
spent  '!'63,840,655  elsewhere. 

Count  V.  Macchi  Di  Cellera,  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  since 
1913,  dies  in  the  emergency  hospital 
at  Washington  just  before  undergoing 
an  operation. 

October  21  --  Representatives  of   the 
United  States,   Great   Britain, 
France,   Belgium  and  Italy  meet  in 
Atlantic  City  and  organize  the  first 
world  league  of  business  men,  having 
for  its  aim  business  co-operation 
throughout  the  world.   A±nission  to 
the  new  international  organization 
will  be  limited  to  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Riots  in  connection  with  the  steel 
strike  break  out  at  Braddock,  near 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  the  State  po- 
lice battle  with  thousands  of  strik- 
ers. One  man  was  shot  and  many 
others  wounded  by  clubs  and  various 
missiles. 

The  tentative  proposition  relating  to 
collective  bargaining,  under  consid- 
eration by  the  National   Industrial 
Conference  in  session  at  V.'ashington, 
is  defeated,  with  labor  standing 
alone  for  the  proposition.   The  res- 
olution offering  conciliation   in 
the  steel  strike  also  is  defeated. 

The  Senate  passes  a  Deficiency  Appro- 
priations Bill  carrying  approximate- 
ly $42,000,000,  an  increase   of 
$28,000,000  over  the  House  bill.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  conference. 

Alf  T.  Ringling,  head  of  the  firm   of 
Ringling  Brothers,  owners  and  man- 
agers of  one  of  the  best  known  trav- 
eling circuses  in  the  world,  dies 
suddenly  at  his  home  at  Oak  Ridge, 
New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  56. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


fiORE  LABOR  TROUBLE.— Bos3-"Can't  you 
find  sometJiing  to  do? 

Office  Boy "Gee  whiz;  Am  I  expect- 
ed to  do  tiie  i7ork  and  find  it,  too?" 

-—"Boston  Transcript." 


V.BAT  V/ORRISD  HIM.— -"Are  you  sure  your 
voice  T.ill  fill  this  large  hail?"  asked 
the  friend. 

"I  only  hope,"  sadly  replied  the  aina« 
teur  singer,  "thao  it  won't  empty  it." 
——"Jacksonville  Times-Union." 


\im  THEY  DO  ITVi— "Vfeter,"  says  a  med- 
ical writer  in  The  Evening  Mews,  "ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  is  a 
deadly  poison,"  This  may  explain  v;hy 
some  dairymen  still  stick  to  the  old 
custom  of  mixing  a  little  corrective 
milk  Tdth  it* 

.—"London  Punch." 


USELESS  TORDS.— "I  see  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  have  the  word  'obey'  stricken 
from  the  marriage  ceremony." 

"Yes,  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
I've  always  held  that  in  so  far  as 
that  word  was  concerned  the  minister 
might  just  as  well  have  saved  his 
breath." 

—"Detroit  Free  Press." 


HE  FORGOT  SOMETHING.— "You  seemed  em- 
barrassed when  that  pretty  gir]  met 
you  at  the  station." 

"I  had  a  reason  for  feeling  em- 
barrassed," answered  the  doughboy* 

•^7hat  was  it?" 

"l  promised  to  bring  her  the 
Kaiser's  ears." 

— — "Buffalo  Commercial." 


THAT  PARIS  TRINITY.— Premier  Massey, 
back  in  L/Iaoriland  relates  that 
Clemenceau,  in  reply  to  a  protest  about 
the  slow  progress  made  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  said:  "How  can  we  get  alon?: 
fast  when  I  have  a  man  on  ny  left  who 
imagines  himself  a  latter-day  Napoleon, 
and  on  my  right  a  gentleman  who  holds 
the  opinion  that  he  is  the  word's  Re- 
deemer on  a  second  visit  to  earth?" 

——"Sydney  Bulletin." 


AUTOCRATIC  INFERENCE.— "I  guess  we'll 
cut  out  that  line  of  my  speech,"  said 
Senator  Sorghum,  "about  ngr  being  a  pub- 
lic servant." 

"It  is  a  good  old  phrase." 
"Yes,  but  it  has  had  its  day.   As 
household  relationships  go  just  now, 
claiming  to  be  a  servant  sound.  Just  a 
trifle  boss-"-." 

--— Washington"Star»" 


THE  ESSENTIALS "And  so  you  learned 

French  thoroughly  while  Over  There, 
Son?"  said  the  proud  father  of  the  Re- 
turned Soldier* 

"Surel  I  got  so  I  could  say  Hello 
and  Good-night  and  order  ham  and  eggs, 
and  I  could  ask  a  fellow  to  lend  me 
money  and  tell  a  girL  I  loved  her  bet- 
ter 'n  anything  and  that's  all  a  fellow 
needs  in  any  language." 

—Richmond  "Timea-Dispatch*" 
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How  to  insure  checks 
against  fraud 

Checks  are  the  safest  form  of  currency — even 
though  large  sums  of  money  are  lost  each  year  through 
the  fraudulent  alterations  of  some  kinds  of  checks. 

Examine  the  one  above.  The  reproduction  is,  of 
course,  imperfect;  but  a  glance  will  show  that  it  is  not 
made  on  ordinary  paper.  It  is  National  Safety  Paper. 


SAmiy 


The  amount  is 
safeguarded,  also 
the  payee,  date 
and  endorse- 
ments. And  this 
is  the  only  way  to 
make  those  four 
parts  safe. 


You've  seen  it 
scores  of  times,  no 
doubt,  for  it  is 
nearly  fifty  years 
old,  and  hundreds 
of  banks,  includ- 
ing over  70  per 
cent  of  those  in 

New   York,    Chicago    and  Those  banks,  which  do 

Philadelphia  useit.  Perhaps  not  use  National  Safety  Pa- 

your  own  checks,  or  those  per  exclusively,  often  have 

furnished  you  by  your  bank,  various  styles  of  checks  on 

have  that  same  "wavy  line"  hand.   If  you  want  National 

background.  Safety  Paper  it  is  usually 

Then  be  sure  that  you  are  only  necessary  to  ask  your 

not  among  those  who  lose  bank  for  it. 

by  check  raising  or  chang-  Some    interesting     facts 

ing.  Any  attempted  erasure  about  check  frauds  and  their 

of  a  check  on  National  Safe-  prevention  are  contained  in 

ty  Paper,  by  knife,  or  by  our  book,  "The  Protection 

chemicals,  will  produce  an  of  Checks."     We  shall  be 

irremovable   glaring   white  glad  to  send  it  to  you;  also 

stain  in  the  paper,  rendering  samples  of  National  Safety 

a  fraud  instantly  detectable.  Paper. 

George  La  Monte  8c  Son 

Makers  of  Safety  Paters 

6l  Broadway  New  York  Established  1 871 
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its  blossoms 
all  Winter  m 

California 

Here  children  laugh  at  play, 
and  age  lengthens  its  span. 

Miles  of  flower-bordered,  sun- 
lit boulevards.  Upland  slopes, 
covered  v^ith  the  green  and  gold 
of  orange  groves. 

Luxurious  resort  hotels  and 
rose-bowered  bungalows. 

All  under  the  spell  of  a  sum- 
mer sea. 

En  route  visit  the  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  and 
other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii, 
too. 

Ask  the  local  ticket  agent  to  help  plan  your 
trip — or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket 
Office — or  address  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  646  Transportation 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City;  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta  Ga.  Please  in- 
dicate the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 
"California  for  the  Tourist,"  and  other  resort 
booklets,  on  request. 

•  United  States  ■  Railroad  ADMiNisTMnoN- 


HOT  TOO  HEALTHY "it  is  healthier  to 

be  cremated, "  says  an  English  physi- 
cian. Maybe  so,  but  for  o^xc   part  wo 
know  we  should  never  be  the  same  maa 
again. 

— -  tio3ton"Tr'anscript»'* 


BEFORE  BUT  AFTER.— Wife  (as  door  bell 
rings) — "That  woman  always  comes  her© 
just  before  dinner." 

mJB-"Then  it 's  evident  that  she 
comes  here  after  dinner." 

Boston" Transcript." 


SEAECHIKG  QUESTION. She— "l  'd  like  -.tO 

ask  you  a  question  I 

He— "Ask  it,  dear." 

She — "Am  I  the  only  girl  whose  money 
you  ever  loved?" 

Kew  York"Globe.'* 


KO  DISAGREElffiKT . "A  man  never  ought 

to  be  allowed  to  leave  so  much  money,  "^ 
says  a  Labor  writer, discussing  the  will 
of  an  American.  It  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  millionaire  in  question 
did  not  really  want  to  leave  it. 

London" Punch." 


RIGHT  YS.  MIGHT.-— "miy  did  you  turn 
out  for  that  truck?  According  to  the 
traffic  rules  you  had  the  right  of 
way." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Chuggins,  pa- 
"But  the  truck  had  the  right 


tiently. 
of  weight. 


- — Washington  "Star." 


HISTRIONIO  OR  HISTORIC? Little  Girl 

(to  film  actress):  "ify  father  says  he 
often  saw  you  act  on  the  stage  before 
you  went  into  pictures." 

Excited  Actress :   "What  did  n©  say 
he  had  seen  me  in?" 

Little  Girl:   "The  'Eighties I" 

London  "Tit-Bits." 


THE  COURT'S  DECISION.—  Plaintiff's 
Counsel  —  "Your  honor,  unfortunately 
in  this  case  I  am  opposed  by  the  most 
unmitigated  scoundrel  — " 

Defendant's  Counsel  — "My  learned 
friend  is  such  a  notorious  perverter — " 

Judge  —  "Will  counsel  kindly  con- 
fine their  remarks  to  such  matters  as 
are  in  dispute?" 

Pittsburgh  "Chronicle-Telegraph," 


MET  HIS  MATCH. Struck  by  the  notice, 

"Iron  Sinks,"   in  a  shop  window,  a  wag 
went  inside  and  said  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  that  "iron 
sank. " 

Alive  to  the  occasion  the  smart 
shopkeeper  retaliated: 

"Yes,  and  time  flies, but  wine  vaults, 
sulphur  springs, jam  rolls, grass  slopes, 
music  stands,  Niagara  Falls,  moonlight 
walks, sheep  run,  Kent  hops  and  holiday 
trips, scandal  spreads, standard  weights, 
India  rubber  tires, the  organ  stops,  the 
world  goes  round, trade  returns,  and — " 

But  the  visitor  liad  bolted.  After 
collecting  his  thoughts  he  returned  and 
showing  his  head  at  the  door'Afay,  sliout- 
ed:   "Yes,  I  agree  with  all  of  that 
p©rfectly-~and  marble  busts." 

"Irish  World." 
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JULIUS  CAESAR'S  laconic  message,  "I  came.  1 
saw.  I  conquered,'^  startled  the  Roman  Senate  and 
glorified  the  Roman  Empire.  Each  sentence  teems 
with  history  and  bristles  with  the  story  of  military 
achievement  and  conquest.    Such  was  the  Art  of  War. 

Today,  Chemistry,  the  Art  of  Peace  or  War, 
writes  its  history  indelibly  in  terms  of  greater  produc- 
tion, greater  progress,  and  greater  profits.  Nothing 
exemplifies  this  better  than  the  story  of  our  organiza- 
tion, called  upon  by  a  manufacturer  to  solve  a  per- 
plexing process  problem.  Costs  were  high;  the  pro- 
duct far  from  perfect;  rejections  were  many !  Seconds 
and  falling  profits  almost  dominated  the  situation. 
Remember  that  the  long  experience  of  the  manufac- 
turer had  failed  to  supply  the  means  to  correct  what 
was  an  expensive  process  with  its  attendant  discour- 
aging results. 

Without  upsetting  schedules,  without  any  interfer- 
ence with  existing  plans  and  processes  of  production, 
our  Chemical  Engineer  went  out  to  the  plant,  studied 
the  situation  and  then  buckled  down  to  the  task  of  solv- 
ing the  problem.  And  how  did  he  do  it.?  Simply  by 
the  application  of  special  study,  hard  work,  concen- 
tration and  the  fund  of  practical  experience  peculiar 
to  our  organization. 

Today,  this  manufacturer  is  selling  his  product  at 
a  higher  price,  justifiably  too,  for  he  is  producing  far 
better  goods.  Besides,  he  has  reduced  his  seconds  to 
a  minimum,  and  has  eliminated  a  costly  inspection 
department.  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
correctly  and  scientifically  applied,  accomplished  these 
results.  As  to  the  cost  of  our  services,  increased  profits 
quickly  absorbed  this,  while  the  results  aroused  in  the 
manufacturer  a  natural  pride  in  producing  a  higher 
grade  article. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  manu- 
facturing problems  which  we  have  solved.  For  thirty- 
three  years  we  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  solving  industrial  problems  that  have  baffled 
manufacturers  and  operators.  During  this  period  our 
staff  has  acquired  the  habit  of  success  in  disentangling 
process  and  production  knots. 

Some  of  the  story  of  our  methods  is  told  in  an 
interesting  book  entitled,  ' Che}iiistry  in  Overalls." 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  you.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  \\c  can  also  write  across  your  production  and 
process  sheets :    We  came.  We  saw.  We  conquered. ' ' 

Urtfiur  IS.  little,  3nc 

Chemists     .     E?igmee?-s     .      Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  Executive's  Choice 


The  superintendent  is  talking  to  the  elec- 
trician. And  in  giving  his  own  experience 
he  is  also  voicing  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
representative  concerns  that  owe  no  small 
part  of  their  leadership  to  efficient  operating 
equipment.     He  says: 

"I  was  the  shop  messenger  boy  when  our 
first  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  was  installed 
eighteen  years  ago.  Today  it  is  as  good  as 
ever.  The  first  dozen  R&M  Motors  we 
bought  at  that  time  have  resulted  in  the 
hundreds  you  see  here  today." 

Wherever  the  need  for  dependable  motive 
equipment  is  imperative,  there  you  will 
find  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors,  whether  in 
the  small  shop  or  great  factory.  They  keep 
machines  busy;  keep  workers  on  "full- 
time";  speed  output;  minimize  operating 
costs;  convert  raw  material  into  Accounts 
Receivable. 


You  will  find  R&M  Motors  also  on  the 
better  electrically  driven  labor-saving  de- 
vices for  the  factory,  office,  home  and  store. 
Makers  of  such  quality  devices  see  to  it  that 
the  operating  efficiency  of  their  product  is 
in  full  conformity  with  their  own  manufac- 
turing ideals. 

For  twenty-two  years  Robbins  &  Myers 
have  specialized  in  the  making  of  motors 
from  1"40  to  50  horsepower,  growing  from 
a  small  shop  to  a  great  manufactory  with 
branch  offices  throughout  the  world  and  in 
every  principal  American  city. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  manufac- 
turers, and  dealers  find  that  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  bring  profit  and  prestige 
through  dependable  performance. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,    Springfield,  O. 

For  T'-ujenty-t<ivo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


nobbing  &  M^ers 
Motor$ 
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Everybody!  Shop  Early 
for  Eversharps 

Perfect  pencil  writing  is  embodied  in  Eversharp — al- 
ways sharp — never  sharpened. 

Perfect  pen  \vriting  is  found  in  Tempoint  —  the  pen 
with  the  tempered  point. 

Singly,  or  together,  they  constitute  the  gift  of  gifts  — 
the  gift  that  will  make  eyes  pop  open  on  Christmas 
morning,  the  gift  that  wins  hearts  and  hands  —  and 
for  all  time. 

EVERSH  ARPcarries  enough  lead  for  a  quarter  million 
words,  and  provides  a  clean  point  for  every  word. 
Always  sharp — never  sharpened.     No  whittling. 

A  quarter  replenishes  the  lead  supply  at  long  intervals 
—  ten  thousand  words  one  cent. 

TEMPOINT  has  a  hand-hammered  gold  nib,  imper- 
vious to  the  harmful  effects  of  caustic  ink  acids.  Un- 
affected by  hard  continuous  writing.  Never  becomes 
"sprung."     Always  writes  just  like  the  owner. 

There  are  nine  other  distinctive  features  that  make 
Tempoint  a  writing  friend  for  life  —  a  lasting  compli- 
ment to  giver  and  user  alike. 

Eversharp  and  Tempoint  are  sold  separately,  or  may 
be  had  together  in  a  handsome  jewel  case.  Pencil 
prices  start  at  $1,  and  up.  Pen  prices  at  $2.50,  and 
up.  Both  pens  and  pencils  are  made  for  pocket, 
chain,  or  lady's  bag. 

Note:  Bear  in  mind  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  ap- 
preciate the  gift  of  perfect  writing,  as  exemplified  by 
Eversharp  and  Tempoint. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY 

1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:    Astor  Trust  Building,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  COMPANY,  444  Market  Street,  San  Fiancisco,  Cal. 

Western  Representatives  for  Eversharp  Pencils  and 

Tempoint  Fountain  Pens 

Canadian  Representatives:  Rowland  CSi>  Campbell,  Ltd. 

'Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:  AVrite  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  proposition 
on  Eversharp  and  Tempoint 
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The  symbol  of 
perfect  writing 
the  mark  of 
Eversharp 
Pencil  and 
Tempoint  Pen 


EVERSHARP  TEMPaiNT 

ALWAYS   SHARP  — NEVER   SHARPENED     THE   PEN  WITH  THE   TEMPERED    POINT 


for  Eversharp  Pencils 
have  a  firmness,  fine- 
ness and  gmouthness 
nil  their  own.  Many 
months'  supply  for  26c, 
ten  thousand  words  Ic. 
Look  forthoEversharp 
label  on   box.     At  all 


Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen     Right-Hand Mate  to  the  fatnous  Eversharp  Pencil     Eversharp  dealers 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


'T'HE  time  saved  by  efficient 
^  arrangement  of  stock  and 
speedier  service  vvrill  in  due 
course  pay  the  cost  of  an 
installation  of  Durand  Steel 
Racks. 

The  ease  with  which  they 
can  instantly  be  adjusted  to 
form  compartments  of  all  sizes 
insures  economy  of  space. 

Consult  with  us  regarding  your  problems, 
in  connection  with  Durand  Steel  Racks  or 
Lockers.     Catalogue  of  either  on  application 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Ciiicago 


905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 
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NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR 
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IS  name  wi 
never  appear 
in  poor  gloves. 

For  142  years 
it  has  typified 
Style,  Fit  and 
Durability  in 


G  LOVES 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 

"  TlmWouts  ° 

Why  not  ho  uplo  dale  and  know  tho  new  words 
and  how  \o  pronounce  lh«2m  correctly? 
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GREAT  WAR 


Al  RCRAFT 


AUTOMOBILE 

fourih  arm  empennage  converliblG 

camouflage  backswept  crank  case 

calibrate  Albalros  landaulel- 

blighty  squadron  cyclccar 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARYconiams 

onswGi-s  lo  questions  about 
lhesen<?H' words  and  hundreds 
of  Ihbusands  of  oilier  words. 
2700  Pages.    6000  lUs. 


-)  pag.s  FREE  (>o<k.t  Mapi 


WRITE  for  spc 

G.&CMERRIAM  CO^^l', 


Electtd 


TheQnlyWay 
to  Wind  a^PKonograph 
The 

MOTROIA 

electrical  self-winder,  can  be  instantly  attached  to  any 
phonograph— so  simple  a  child  may  operate  without 
tear  of  overwinding. 

DJRF.CTlO>:s 

1.  fecrew  plug  to  any  clectric-Hglit  socket. 

2.  Place  a  record  on  turntable. 

3.  Touch  electric  button  on  MOTROtA  and 

ON   WITH   THE  DANCE; 

eliminating    forever    the    annoyance  of 
hand  winding  and  a  run  dovrn  machine 

Ask    your    nearest    dealer    lo 

dcmonslrale  the  MOTROLA 

JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 


31S  So,  Broad»w> 
Los  AngHes 


2^  W.  35th  St.        57  E.  Jackcon  Blvd. 
New  York  Chicago 

Dealers— Vc  have  a  wonderful  proposition 
to  offer  you — write  us. 


Albert  Payson  Terhune's 

wonderful  and  beautiful  book 

LAD2  A  DOG 

For  sale  at  aU  bookstores,  S2.00 

Send  for  a  descriptive  circular 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Gun  Tap— for 
cutting  threadsin 
nuts,  plates  and 
wherever  threads 
in  holes  are 
required. 


Saving  Idle  Machine  Hours 
in  a  Motor  Car  Plant 


Acorn  Die  —  for 
cutting  threads  on 
bolts   or  screws. 


Limit  Gage — for 
determining  the 
accuracy  of 
threaded  'parts. 


ONE  of  the    chief   hindrances  to 
increased  production  in  a  large 
motor  car  plant  was  time  lost 
through  machines  becoming  idle. 

The  manufacturer  knew,  as  all  manu- 
facturers know,  that  saving  these  wasted 
hours  is  what  turns  losses  into  profits. 

On  a  single  group  of  machines  where 
screw-threads  were  being  cut  in  auto  parts, 
the  plant  inspectors  found  a  total  weekly 
loss  of  forty-five  hours — the  equivalent  of 
an  entire  day's  normal  output. 

The  chief  inspector  located  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  Whenever  the  threading 
tools  dulled,  their  removal  to  be  sharpened 
consumed  a  full  half- hour  while  the 
machines  stood  idle. 

The  inspector  had  heard  of  Greenfield 
service  and  sent  for  a  G  T  D  engineer 
who  made  some  tests. 


The  G  T  D  man  showed  the  inspector 
how  the  Acorn  Die  (a  G  T  D  Specialty) 
may  be  slipped  on  and  off  the  machine  in 
a  minute  and  a  half.  Moreover  he  proved 
that  it  requires  changing  only  one  sixth  as 
often  while  cutting  clean  threads  in  the 
toughest  steel. 

Reducing  this  manufacturer's  idle 
machine  time  to  a  miminum  is  only  one 
instance  of  G  T  D  service. 

Wherever  rising  production  costs  arc 
a  factor,  GTD  screw  cutting  tools  are 
increasing  output,  decreasing  manufac- 
turing difficulties,  and  adding  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  men  can  do  their  work. 

Our  forty-six  years'  experience  is  at 
your  service.  The  suggestions  of  our 
men  may  save  time,  money,  and  materialj 
now  being  wasted. 


Our  Booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends" 
suggests  ten  questions  every  execu- 
tive, plant  superintendent  or  pur- 
chasing agent  ought  to  ask.  Your 
copy  is  ready  for  mailing. 


Mi 


G^ 


NFI 


TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

World  S  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Screw  CuttingTools 
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Straight  Talk  to  the  President  and 
Power  Plant  Engineer  of  Your  Firm 


The  boiler  of  the  power  plant  of  today  must 
show  twice  as  much  capacity  or  output  as  was 
required  in  former  years.  Great  ranges  in  the 
rates  of  coal  burning  are  required.     Rates  of 
20  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  surface  per  hour  may 
in  a  half  hour's  time  be  stepped 
up  to  60  or  80  pounds  per  hour, 
and  then  as   quickly   dropped 
back  again. 

This  more  intensive  steam  pro- 
duction means  faster  coal  burn- 
ing, resulting  in  the  faster  pro- 
duction and  faster  accumulation 
of  ash.  The  removal  of  this  ash 
from  the  furnace  becomes  a 
very  serious  problem. 
Laclede-Christy  have  just  pub- 
lished a  book  which  digs  down 
into  the  fundamentals  of  these 
combustion  problems,  and 
throws   light   upon    numerous 

We  also  manufacture  the  Laclede-Christy  Chain  Grate 


THE 

5fOWESTOKC^ 


—is  a  forced-draft  Stoker  which 
eliminates  the  clinker-forming  dis- 
advantage of  the  underfeeding  type 
of  stoker. 

— is  a  progressive  feed  stoker,  the 
fire  of  which  is  automatically  and 
gradually  thickened  as  combustion 
progresses,  being  thickest  at  the 
ash  discharge  end,  where  the  com- 
bustible of  the  fuel  is  completely 
spent. 

—  is  the  ideal  stoker  for  Eastern 
Coals. 

^saves  as  high  as  80%  labor  over 
hand-firing;  and,  because  the  oper- 
ation is  entirely  automatic,  goes  one 
step  further  in  labor-sa\ing  than 
any  other  stoker  on  the  market. 

—helps  increase,  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, the  production  of  your  entire 
power  plant. 


angles  that  have  puzzled  engineers  for  years. 
Read  this  book  and  you  will  see  that  there 
is  today  a  great  need  for  an  automatic  stoker 
which  will  burn  coal  at  high  rates,  and  at 
the  same  time  automatically  and 
continuously  discharge  the  ash 
or  refuse  with  the  same  ease  and 
perfection  that  characterizes  the 
feeding  of  the  green  coal. 
You  will  see  in  this  book  why 
the  Stowe  Stoker  completely  fills 
this  need.  You  will  see  why  it 
saves  coal — why  it  eliminates 
smoke.  You  will  see  why  it  will 
enable  you  to  get  more  value  out 
of  every  ton  of  coal  you  burn, 
no  matter  what  method  of  firing 
boilers  you  are  now  using! 

The  above  book  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  interested  en- 
gineers and  other  industrial 
executives. 


Stoker — the  Dominant  Stoker  for  higher  volatile  coals. 


Branch  Offices:    Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..    Pittsburgh.  901  Oliver  Bldg.,    New  York,  504.  Fifty  East  42nd  St., 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1 644^ 


ST,  LOUIS 
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^Mirade  of  Modem  Mechanics! 

^jN  September  20th  last,  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  a  car  was  driven  a  dis- 
^^-^  tance  of  150  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  109  miles  an  hour  !  This  is  a  new  world's 
record  for  racing  automobiles. 

Think  of  the  gruelling  strain  this  terrific  and  continued  speed  placed  on  shafts,  bear- 
ings and  valves.    The  very  slightest  mechanical  inaccur- 
acy in  assembling  the  car's  vital  moving  parts  would 
have  put  this  daring  driver  out  of  the  race — perhaps  cost 
him  his  life. 


4-oz.  Duplex  Cans 
for   Valve- Grinding 


Clover  Grinding  and  Lapping  Compound  is  making  possible 
such  miracles  of  modern  mechanics.  Smoothly  and  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  it  brings  bearing  surfaces  to  adjustments  of  watch-like 
precision. 

Because  its  patented  formula  of  solidified  oil  and  abrasive 
successfully  meets  every  condition  of  grinding,  lapping,  surfacing  and 
polishing — because  Clover  never  varies— the  mechanic  invariably  secures 
the   finest  fitting  possible. 

Clover-fitted  engines  and  machinery  run  quietly — ^wear  longest  and 
perform  their  work   100%   efficient. 

Clover  Compound  is  Standard  throughout  the  world.  Over  3,000,000 
cans  sold  in  1918.  Made  in  7  grades  from  extremely  fine  to  extremely 
coarse — a  grade  for  every  mechanical  purpose.  Used  in  garages,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms  and  factories.  Used  for  general  grinding,  lapping,  surfacing 
and  polishing  work  on  automobile,  aeroplane,  tractor,  motor  boat  and  ship 
engines;  locomotives  and  stationary  engines;  gas,  air  and  steam  fitting; 
jigs,  dies,  gauges,  etc.,  and  on  general  machinery  of  every  description.  For 
sale  at  hardware  and  automotive  equipment  dealers  and  jobbers  everywhere. 

Send  tor  Sample  and  Interesting  Clover  Booklet, 

Clover   Manufacturing    Company 

101  MAIN   STREET,   NORWALK,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,   606  West  Adams  Street 
San  Francisco  Branch,  558  Iloward  Street 


This  is.  the  famous  handy  package  on 
which  Clover  won  its 
reputation  as  the 
world's  best  valve 
grinding  compound. 
Last  year,  half  a  mil- 
lion people  bought 
2,000,000  of  these  Du- 
plex Cans.  Motor  en- 
gine valves,  ground 
with  Clover,  seat  bet- 
ter, produce  greater 
power  and  last  longer.   Sample  on  request. 

Pound  Cans  for  the  Shop 

Made  in  7  grades — a  grade  for  every 
use.  The  toolmaker  will  appreciate  Clover 
as  the  best  lapping 
compound  he  has  ever 
used.  The  garage  me- 
clianic  will  find  that 
our  Grade  D  works 
faster  and  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  any- 
tliing  else.  Clover  will 
positively  remain  uni- 
form throughout  ev- 
ery lapping  operation 
— it  is  the  only  com- 
pound which  can  lie 
used  successfully  with 
Sample  on  request,  a  power  driven  tool. 


CAUTION :  Avoid  inferior  grinding 
and  lapping  compounds.  They  cannot 
possibly  give  satisfaction.  They  ivaste 
your  time  and  money. 


1_^ 


Grinding  and  Lapping  Compounds 


Trade  Mark 
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OAKLAND  OWKERS  REPORT  RETURNS  OF  FROM 
18  TO  25  MILES  FER  GALLON  OF  GASOLINE 
AKTl    FHOM    8.000    TO    12.000    MtLES    ON    TIRES 


THIS  NEW  OAKLAND   SENSIBLE   SIX    FOUR   DOOR   SEDAN   IS  POWERED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS  44-HORSEFOWER    OVERHEAD-VALVE  OAKLAND  ENGINK 


O  AKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE     SIX 


THE  marked  solidity  of  construction  in 
this  new  Oakland  Sensible  Six  four  door 
Sedan  is  achieved  without  the  handicap  of  a 
pound  of  superfluous  metal.  Advanced  and 
devoted  engineering,  while  contributing  to 
the  reinforcement  of  the  entire  car,  has  yet 
preserved  that  high  efficiency  of  performance 
for  which  Oaklands  are  everywhere  known. 
To  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  smooth 
and  reliable  action  of  the  Oakland  engine, 
this  Sedan  joins  the  comfort  of  its  unusually 
commodious  and  attractive  body.  Equipped 
with  every  essential  convenience,  from  me- 
chanical lifts  for  the  windows  in  its  double- 
latch  doors  to  an  inconspicuous  heater  for 
use  on  cold  days,  it  embodies  a  degree  of 
year- 'round  usefulness  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  type  of  car. 


Touring  Car.  $i075;     Roadster.  $1075;     Coupe.  11740;     Four  Door  Sedan.  SI740 
F.    O.    B.    PONTiAC,    Mica.         Additional    for    Wire   Wbbel   Equipment.   $76 


OAKLAND 


MOTOR    CAR 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


COMPANY 
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etoM&tion 


ITS  DEPENDABLE 


""'^^      Dependable 


Because  simple  and  independent 


npHE  simpler  a  sy,stem — the  fewer  its  parts— the 
greater  is  its  dependability  at  all  times. 


Note  the  simplicity  of  Magneto  Ignition 
wiring.  The  entire  Magneto  System  in- 
cludes one  wire  to  each  spark  plug  and  one 
tothe  switch-could  anything  be  simpler? 

Magneto  Ignition,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses the  unique  advantage  of  being 
absolutely  independent  of  lighting,  start- 
ing and  all  other  electrical  equipment. 
Trouble  in  the  wiring  of  this  equipment 
cannot  affect  Magneto  Ignition,  nor  the 


running  of  the  car.  With  Magneto  I^ition 
you  can  always  start;  can  always  run. 
Install  Magneto  Ignition  on  your  car, 
truck,  tractor,  motor  boat,  motorcycle, 
or  stationary  engine.  Enjoy  the  depend- 
ability, as  well  as  the  greater  mileage  per 
gallon,  quicker  starting  in  cold  weather, 
greater  flexibility  and  contJ-ol  in  running, 
and  the  other  advantages  that  Magneto 
Ignition  makes  possible. 


Send  for  book,  '^^  Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes 
a  Good  Engine  Better."  Mention  make,  model 
and  year  of  your  car,  truck,   tractor,  etc. 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


THE    EISEMANN    MAGNETO   CORP'N 

The  Eisemann  Magneto 

.,_  .-^'^ ^  SPLITDORF   ELECTRICAL   CO 

—       V^  Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


ERICSSON    MANUFACTURING   CO 
The  Perling  Magneto 

THE    SIMMS   MAGNETO    CO. 
Simms  Magnetos 


AMERICAN   BOSCH   MAGNETO  CORPN 
The  Bosch  Magneto 


Send  for  this  book — It's  FREE — the  last  word  on 
Ignition,  written  so  that  you  can   understand  it. 


MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS 
110  West   40th   Street,  New  York 


Please    send    me    a  copy    of  your    FREE   booklet  — 
"Why  Magneto  Ignition   Makes  a  Good  Engine  Better" 


Name_ 


Address. 


Mention  make,  year,  and  model  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor,  etc 


i  rtc^    x^vio  ui 


J 
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Start  a  Year,   NOW 

The  Youths  Ompanion 

Americans  AU-The-Family  Weekly 

Through  an  unequaled  record  of  service  to  the  reader,  the  family  and 
,the  nation,  The  Youth's  Companion  has  become  more  than  a  mere 
periodical.  It  has  made  the  home  life  of  live  generations  a  very  rich 
and  delightful  thing. 

The  Youth's  Companion  does  not  invent  or  press     reforms,"  does  not 
expose" chicanery  or  sprinkle  disinfectants;  but  it  does  crowd  52  issues 
each  year  with  glorious  sunshine  which  renders  those  things  unnecessary. 
For  that  it  is  published.      For  that  it  is  purchased. 

So  much,  from  all  sources,  such 
great  variety,  for  ALL  hands, 
ALL  ages,  ALL  preferences. 

The  Companion  is  a  friend,  a  story-teller,  an  informer,  a  money  saver 
and  a  humorist.  It  is  both  clean  and  able.  It  meets  the  need  of  family 
life  in  these  times;  inspires,  suggests  and  always  entertains.  The  Com- 
panion creates  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  to  the  family,  the  home  and  the 
country.  Who  can  fail  to  see  the  peculiar  prestige  and  strength  that  the 
Ageless  Companion  has  with  the  family.? 

In  the  52  Issues  for  1920  there  will  be  Strong  Serial  Stories  of  action 
and  purpose,  hundreds  of  Short  Stories,  Poems,  Rare  Articles  by  author- 
ities. Current  Events,  Nature  and  Science,  Games,  Sports,  Home  Effi- 
ciency Suggestions,  Money-Making  Hints,  the  Doctor's  Corner,  and  a 
flood  tide  of  the  far-quoted  Companion  humor — all  for  less  than  5c.  a  week. 

It  takes  the  place  of  several  periodicals  at  the  price  of  one  and 
brings  the  equal  of  35  volumes  {at  $1.65  per  volume)  in  a  year. 

Start  a  year  of  The  Companion  now 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  with  the  subscription 
price  will  at  once  begin  to  receive  the  extra  issues  indicated: 


ALL  FOR 

$0.50 


1.  THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  for  1920- 

52  Splendid  Weekly  Issues 

2.  All  the  remaining  1919  Weekly  Issues  ld  2 

3.  1920  Companion  Home  Calendar  Free 

TO  ANY  SUBSCRI-BER  requestine:  it  nnd  adding'  10  cents  to  the  subspription  price  we 
will  include  THE  COMPAMON  VICTORY  ATLAS.  33  pages  in  colors,  showinff  the 
Boundaries  of  Great  and  Small  Nations  as  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


2 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


' 


H-1600  INDUSTRIAL  MIXOMETER  SHOWER 

Rivet  Your 
Men  to  Their 
Jobs  With 

SPEAKMAN 

INDUSTRIAL  SHOWERS 

THE  plant  that  has 
Speakman  Industrial 
Showers  in  its  washroom 
will  be  able  to  attract  and 
hold  the  pick  of  workmen. 
They  will  take  pride  in  the 
general  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  of  using  Speakman 
Fixtures.  If  they  wash-up 
**on  their  own  time"  they 
will  especially  appreciate 
the  time-saving  features  of 
Speakman  Showers. 

Above,  is  illustrated  Indus- 
trial Mixometer  Shower 
H-1600.  It  is  particularly 
designed  for  factories,  plants 
and  mines. 

Our  booklet,  Toned  Up  in  Ten 
Minutes,"  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
and  many  other  Speakman  Industrial 
Showers  and  wash-ups.    Send  for  it. 

SPEAKMAN   COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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Alterations  That  Beautify 


It's  just  as  easy 

when  you  are  alter- 
ing or  remodeling 
your  home,  to  make  it 
really  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive, rather  than 
to  simply  change  the 


Nothing  so  adds 

to  the  charmandcheer- 
ful  aspect  of  a  home 
as  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings artistically  fin- 
ished with  Cornell- 
Wood-Board. 


appearance. 

It  is  easy  to  put  up,  yet  is  strong  and  durable. 
Resists  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  Cornell- Wood- 
Board  is  super-sized  both  sides  (patent  applied 
for),  an  exclusive  Cornell  feature.  Saves  time, 
money  and  materials.  Needs  less  paint  or  cal- 
cimine than  other  interior  finishing  materials 

W^  Our  Department  of  Design  and  Decoration  will  furnish 

r*  K*^^  Free  Panel  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates  on  receipt  of 
*  *  V^^^  dimension  sketch  or  blue  print  giving  exact  location  of 
doors  and  windows.  Ask  your  Dealer  for  Cornell  -Wood-Board 
samples  and  full  informat»ion. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Company 

Dept.  Ill,  190  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Denver 

,  Los  Angeles  Dallas 

FOREIGN  OFFICES: 

Wellington,  New  Zealand      Melbourne,  Australia       Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Largest  manufacturers  of  wall-board  under  one  roof. 

Mills  at  Cornell,  Wis.,  operated  by  20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power. 


Cprneli-WoodRoanl 

is  unequaled  for  the 
walls,  ceilings  and 
partitions  of 

Homes 
Garages 
Bungalows 
Summer  Kitchens 
Stores 
Offices 
Schools 
Theatres 
Churches 
Factories 
Railway  Stations 
Farm  Buildings 
Industrial  Housing 
Projects 


Here  are  a  few- 
special  uses  for 

0)rneli-W6o(iRoard; 

Store  Window  Trims 
Folding  Art  Screens 
Parade  Floats 
Sleeping  Porches 
Shelf  Backing 
Exhibition  Booths 
Cabinet  Work 


CpmellWbodRoard 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New  Work 
Makes  the  World's  Best  Wall  Board 
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FAITH 

WHITE  PRODUCT 


If  the  installations  of  White 
Truckfleetsin  commercial  serv- 
ice were  expressed  in  terms  of 
money,  they  would  furnish  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  faith 


large  truck  users  have  in 
White  performance.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  some  of  the 
large  investments  represented 
by  individual  fleets. 


1  owner  has  invested  over  $2,000,000 

2  owners  have  invested  between  1,000,000  and  $2,000,000 


5 

6 

15 

41 


500,000  and  1,000,000 

300,000  and  500,000 

200,000  and  300,000 

100,000  and  200,000 


These  figures  do  not  include  any  trucks  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  foreign  govenitnents 


When  the  large  user  stand- 
ardizes on  White  Trucks, 
acquiring  more  of  them  every 
year,  he  must  know  their  operat- 
ing merit.  When  he  invests 
a  quarter  million,  half  a  million, 
two  to  three  millions,  in  White 
Fleets,  he  must  have  implicit 
faith  in  their  investment  value. 


What  safer  example  could 
be  afforded  the  truck  buyer  who 
does  not  have  a  broad  compara- 
tive experience  of  his  own  to 
guide  him?  Investment  value 
in  the  case  of  a  single  truck 
depends  upon  earning  power 
quite  as  much  as  in  the  case 
of  a  large  fleet. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  WagnalU,  Pre!.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Vice-Pre».;  Robert  J.  Cuddiby,  Treas.;  William  Nei«el,  Sec'y),  354-360  Fourth  A»e.,  New  Vorfc 
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THE  IRREPRESSIBLE  CONFLICT  IN  INDUSTRY 


J.UST  BEFORE  THE  CIVIL  V/AR  William  H.  Serward  told 
the  nation  that  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  -was 
at  hand  over  slavery,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  warned 
the  people  that  their  nation  could  not  endure   "half 
slave  and  half  free."   So,  to-day,  we  find  editors  in 
both,  the  conservative  and  radical  camps  who  see  unmis- 
takable signs  that  the  conflict  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital can  neither  be  compromised  nor  arbitrated  but 
must  be  fought  out,  perhaps  to  a  finish.  They  point  to 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  President's   industrial 
conference  at  Washington  where  representatives  of  em- 
ployer and  employe  could  only  agree  to  disagree ;   they 
point  to  the  persistence  of  the  soft  coal  miners  in 
going  ahead  with  the  strike  policy  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  declared  "immoral"  and  "ille- 
gal J  "  they  point  to  the  persistence  of  irregular  and 
unauthorized  strikes  in.  New  York  which   labor  s   own 
leaders  have  been  unable  to  stop;  they  point  to  the 
steel  strike  in  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion welcomed  the  fight  to  the  finish  and  seems  to  be 
winning  it;   they  also  note  that  President  Gompers  is 
calling  together  all  the  labor  union  heads  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  counsel  with  regard  to   "grave  dangers" 
which  confront  labor  and  are  "affecting  the  very  foun- 
dation of  its  structure,"   To  deal  with  the  soft  coal 
strike  the  Government  has  resumed  its  war  povrers  in  a 
situation  which  the  Attorney  General  says   "challenges 
th©  supremacy  of  the  law,"  while  the  miners'  leaders 
declare  that  "the  issue  has  been  made,   and  if  it  must 
be  settled  upon  the  field  of  industrial  battle, the  re- 
sponsibility rests  fairly  and  squarely  upon  the   coa.1 
barons  alone."   In  all  our  industrial  disputes  and 
conflicts  "nothing  big  is  being  arbitrated",  observes 
the  Springfield  "Republican",  which  sees  the  feeling 
between  capital  and  labor  by  no  means   improved  by  fu- 
tile efforts  at  conciliation  and  the   country   fucing 
"the  darkest  immediate  outlook  in  a  generation, ""Noth- 
ing to  arbitrate", it  adds, "means  v/ar."  It  seer.LS  griml?^ 
ironic  to  the  Denver  "Rocky  Mountain  News"  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  nation  is  going  on  record  "in  fayor  of 


international  arbitration  as  between  race  and  race, na- 
tion and  nation,  it  is  confronted  with  an  industrial 
Serajevo  and  powerful  influences  are  saying   'nothing 
to  arbitrate;  let  us  fight  it  out.'"  Both  sides  in  the 
coal  crisis  have  set  themselves  to  the  struggle.   Tho 
attitude  of  the  miners  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict  was 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
who  had  been  visiting  the  mine  fields: 

"They  are  thirsting  for  a  strike. 

"They  desire  it  as  a  means  of  demonstration  of  their 
absolute  control  of  bituminous  coal  production. 

"^They  desire  it  as  a  means  of  forcing  their  already 
determined  nationalization  of  the  coal  mines, 

"Thousands  of  them,  red-soaked  in  the  doctrines  of 
Bolshevism,  clamor  for  the  strike  as  the  means  of  syn- 
dicalizing  the  coal  mines  without  the  aid  or  consent 
of  government,  and  even  as  starting  a  general  red  rev- 
olution in  America. 

"The  public  has  no  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
a  large  element  among  the  miners  has  absorbed  the 
Bolshevik  economy  and  the  theory  of  soviet  control. 
They  are  for  it  in  tens  of  thousands— -not  as  some- 
thing to  come  in  another  generation,  but  now.  They 
see  it  coming  through  a  nation  freezing  and  starving 
in  the  depths  of  winter, 

"There  is  no  denying  their  power.     Some  of  the 
greatest  coal  operators  in  America  have  told  me,   al- 
most quaking  as  they  spoke,  that  the  union  holds  vir- 
tually all  the  soft  coal  mines  of  America  in  the  hol- 
low of  its  hand.  When  it  goes  on  strike  the   nation 
will  go  cold,  coalless  and  then  hungry  as  certainly  as 
time  passes.  There  is  no  shadow  of  a  possibility   of 
replacing  the  miners.   There  are  no  divisions  in  their 
ranks.   Their  organization  is  invulnerable  to    all 
ordinary  methods  of  attack.  When  the  mines  close  they 
will  remain  closed  until  starvation  opens  them  or  the 
soviet.  But  the  miners  will  starve  no  faster  than  the 
nation  at  large." 

The   editor   of   "The  American   Coal   Miner" 

(•Indianapolis),  who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
coal  industry  on  both  the  miner's'   and  the  operators 
side  feels  that  "the  strike  was  bound  to  come.   The 
force  of  circumstances,  like  the  juggernaut  of  old, 
has  rolled  over  the  industry."   This  authority  agrees 
with  the  writer  last  quoted  that  "the  miners  have  been 
inoculated  with  the  virus  of  strike."   Yet  he   sees 
reasons  for  welcoming  the  contest  -- 

"The  hopeful  thing  is  that  perhaps  the  industry 

will  be  better  for  its  cleansing.   V/hile  no  wounds 
have  closed  without  a  scar,  maybe  the  scar  will  stand 
as  a  future  warning. 
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"But  now,  the  coal  industry,  the  public   and   the 
miners  may  as  -well  prepare  for  the  struggle,  honrever 
short  or  long  it  may  be.   It  is  on  the  -way. " 

It  seems  to  George  H.  Gushing,  another  eminent 
coal-trade  authority,  that  the  operators  have  &  public 


Copyrighted  by  TTnderwood  &  Underwood.'* 
HE  ORDERED  THE  COAL  STRIKE 
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to  fight  it  out  as  to  temporize.   As  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  "Union"  puts  it,  "there  may  be  times  when  it 
is  better  to  live  through  a  severe  crisis  and  have  it 
over  with,  no  matter  how  hard  the  experience,  than  to 
be  continually  facing  the  prospect  of  new  ones*"  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  it  will  be  remembered,  told  the  miners 
that  their  strike  plan  y^as  "a  grave  moral  and  legal 
wrong  against  the  Government  and  the  people  of   the 
United  States"  and  that  ireans  would  be  fotind  "to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  nation  in  any  emergency" 
that  might  arise»  With  remarkable  unanimity  the  press 
agreed  that  the  President  had  struck  the  right   note* 
"The  President  has  sounded  the  keynote,"  said     the 
South  Bend  "Tribiine,"  "the  whole  people  is  behind  him*" 
The  St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press"  declared  that  the  strike 
order  was  "  a  direct  challenge  to  the  very  Government 
itself  to  play  its  role  as  protector  of  the  people" 
and  in  the  face  of  such  a  challenge  "the  Government 
must  make  good*"  And, as  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun" 
phrased  it,  "If  ther«  is  to  be  a  conflict  between 
the  Government  and  any  handful  of  individuals,  thd 
people  will  and  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  GoTern*» 
ment  as  a  mere  proposition  in  civilized  life,  as  a 
mere  duty  of  supporting  democratic  ideas  _ajid  uphold- 
ing the  American  system,"      Taking  the  oft  heard 
phrase  "solidarity  of  labor"  as  the  text',  the  Seattle 
"Times"  declared  that  recent  la'bor  demands  were  creat- 
ing "a  'solidarity'  of  the  American  people  which  grows 
more  pronounced  every  day."— 


John  L.  Lewis,  Acting  President  of  the  United 
Ifine  Workers  of  America,  who  ordered  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  strike  for  November  1st  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  last  convention  of  his  union. 


and  patriotic  duty  to  perform  in  resisting  the  miners' 
demands.  Three  times,,  he  says  in  an  article  printed 
in  "The  Black  Diamond"  (Chicago),  has  the  Government 
surrendered  when  challenged  by  the  labor  unions  and 
''we  have  arrived  at  a  point,  where  it  mus-t  be  decided 
■whether  ours  shall  continue  to  be  a  government  by  the 
people  OT  shall  become  a  government  by  the  labor 
unions."  Since  the  politicians  will  not  fight  against 
union  labor,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Cushing  that  "this  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  for  the  people  by  the  industries," 
then  "if  the  industries  fail  to  decide  it  in  their  o-wTn 
realms  of  influence  and  piecemeal,  the  nation  will 
have  to  decide  it  as  a  nation  and  at  one  swift  but 
(decisive  action."    As  Mr.  Cushing  continues: 

^The  Government  has  been  despised  and  defied.  t7e 
snast  meet  that  challenge.   Tffhether  we  do  it  piecemeal 
or  at  once  makes  but  little  difference." 

Envisaging  the  struggle  in  the  coal  fields  as  one 
in  Which  labor  is  fighting  not  merely  the  employer, 
but  the  great  American  public,  editors  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  agree  that  perhaps  it  is  as  well 


TBE  PUBLIC:  "TBIS  IS  A  'ELL  DF  A  'OLE." 
— — Fitzpatrick  iii  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 

^Bvery  strike  that  is  attempted  and  which  subjects 
the  masses  to  privation  adds  force   to   this   new 
movement . 

"The  natural  outcome  is  a  public  sentiment   which 
has  swept  the  Republic  as  a  fire  sweeps  the  dry  grass 
of  a  prairie.   Before  the  force  of  that  righteous, 
American  'solidarity'  the  bogus  'solidarity'  preached 


by  the  I.  W»  W.  's,  the  American  follo-wers   of  Bol- 
shevism and  the  anarchist  syndicalists  has   crumbled 
or  is  criBubling  everywhere." 
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nomic  banditry  of  such  an  army  as  that  with  which  the 
coal  men  now  threaten  the  nation."  It  says: 


Every  attempt  "to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  mass  of 
the  people",  observes  the  New  Tork  "Evening  Post," 


IS  THERE  NO  RELEASE? 

»__ ^Pease  in  the  Newark  News- 

"rouses  a  might  of  resistance  triiich  they  reckon  ill 
who  leave  it  cut  of  their  calculations."   Miners  end 
operators  have  their 'rights  but,  comments  the  Memphis 
"Commercial  Appeal", "the  rights  of  110,000,000  Ameri- 
can freemen  are  superior  to  those  of  a   few  hundred 
operators  or  500,000  miners*"  In  a  headline  in   his 
Hew  York  "American"  William  Randolph  Hearst  came  to 
the  £fupport  of  the-  President'  thus:  "Tlie  mines  must  be 
worked  even  if  the  Government  itself  has  to  work  then." 
Such  a  response  by  the  public  to  the  miners*   threat 
"to  carry  on  unrestricted  war  on  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry  is  full  of  good  augury"   concludes   the  How 

York  "Tribune!*. 

It  is  war,  apree  numerous  editors,  some  of  whom 

point  to  parallels  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  or  the 

ambitions  of  the  Hohenzollerns-   Says  the   Buffalo 

"Coinmercial": 

"As  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  stronger 
than  any  body  within  its  limits,  so  they  will  quickly 
make  an  end  of  any  force  that  arises   to   challenge 
their  sovereign  rights,  and  when  the  Gomperses  and  the 
Sheas  and  the  Lewises  and  the  Fosters   are   beaten, 
there  will  go  down  with  them  every  principle  that  or- 
ganized labor  has  set  up  in  defiance  of  our  institu- 
tions, including  the  closed  shop,  collective  dictation 
by  representatives  of  alien  unions  gnd  collective  ir- 
responsibility." 

A  Southern  daily,  the  Macon  "Telegraph",  calls  for 
"the  donning  of  sword  and  buckler  by  all  the  nation  to 
liold  out  and  beat  down  forever  the  arrogance  and  eco- 


"Labor  has  chosen  to  fight — to  start  an  offensive. 
America  won't  lie  down  to  it... 

"Labor  is  marching  to  its  Waterloo^The  steel  strike 
is  already  Qimtre  Bras." 

In  New  England,  the  Lowell  "Courier-Citizen  "agrees 
that  labor  "wants  to  rule  and  intends  to  rule  with  the 
iron  hand. "  Taking  the  soft-coal  situation  to  prove 
its  point  this  somewhat  conservative  daily  continues:  ! 

"VJTiat  the  miners  demand  the  public  oatmdt   endure. 
But  it  is  demanded  just  the  same--and.  because  the  de- 
mand is  refused,  war  is  invoked   It  is,   once  again, 
the  ultimatum  to  Serbia;  only  this  time  Serbia's  place 
is  occupied  by  the   general   public    of   the 
Ihited  States... 

"Nor  is  the  issue  confined  to  miners.  It  is  mani- 
fest all  along  the  line.' 

Radical  papers  also  see  the  industrial  struggle  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  As  the  Socialist  New  York  "^Call" 
puts  it,  "pay  day  is  arriving  for  the  organized  masses 
of  the  nation, as  the  most  cnicial  hour  in  the  straggle 
of  the  working  class  approaches."  "The  New  Justice" 
(Los  Angeles), a  spokesman  of  extreme  radicalism  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  believes  "we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  period 
of  tremendous  strikes  which  must  rock  the  old  order 
and  its  government  to  their  foundations."  And  the  So- 
cialist Labor  Party  organ,  "The  Weekly  People"  (Mew 
York),  noting  that  "master  and  slave  are  coming  to 
grips  everywhere",  concludes  that  "capitalism  i& 
making  its  last  desperate  stand." 


IT'S  ABOUT  TIME  FOR  THE  OCCUPAHT  OF  THE 
BACK  SEAT  TO  RUN  THE  CAR. 

Harding  in  tue  Brooklyn  Eagle* 

But  all  do  not  despair  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
industrial  warfare,  especially  in  those  "fundamental 
industries  which  minister  to  the  primary  needs  of  hu- 
man society."  In  such  industries  there  should  be  no 
compulsion  of  individuals  "to  continue  in  the  employ- 
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ment  under  unsatisfactory  terms,"  but,  says  the  New 
York  "journal  of  Commeroe",*  there  shcmld  be  some  way 
of  "officially  investigating  grievances  and  prescrib- 
ing fair  means  for  such  employment."  The  Grand  Rapids 
"Herald'^  reminds  us  that  there  is  no\T  no  law  "guaran- 


A  TVEAPON  THAT  SHOOTS  BOTH  WAYS. 

—-Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

teeing  attention  to  labor's  prayers  for  redress",  but 
Vhen  a  substitute  is  provided"  the  (Jovernment  will 
have  the  right  to  say:  "no  strikes  shall  be  allowed  to 
hazard  the  nation's  existence. "The  Philadelphia  "Even- 
ing Ledger"  calls  upon  Congress  to  "give  official  form 
and  sanction  to  an  industrial  code  devised  to  estab- 
lish justice  for  labor  and  for  capital,  but  above  all 
to  protect  the  public's  interests."    The  Minneapolis 
"Journal"  sees  Congress  quite  alive  to  the  impending 
crisis.   It  calls  attention  to  Senator  Knox's  proposal 
"to  make  a  strike  affecting  Interstate  Commerce  il- 
legal tuiless  the  men  involved  have  voted  for  it,"  to 
Senator  Vifan-en's  suggestion  that  "the  exemption  given 
to  organized  labor  in  the  anti-trust  laws  be  removed" 

and  to  "the  clause  of  ttje  Cummins  railroad  bill  which 
makes  rail-strikes  illegal  and  which  is  approved  by 

all  but  one  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee." 

And  tn«re  ia  still  faith  in  ohe  efficacy  of  moral 

suasion.  It  seems  to  the  Detroit  "Journal"  that  "sim- 
ple common  sense  must  teach  the  captains  of  this  con- 
flict that  they  are  not  merely  playing  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  but  also  "with  their  own  fortunes", 
that  "they  have  got  to  agree  or  they  will  perish."  Of 
course,  says  the  Baltimore  "Evening  Sun",  there  is  no 
reason  trhy  the  employee  should  not  "ride  to  his  work 
in  an  automobile  as  well  as  the  employer,"  but  it  in- 
sists that  the  automobile  be  earned.  We  can  produce 
enough  in  this  ccaintry,  says  th©  Baltimore  daily,  "to 


make  us  all  fairly  comfortable  if  we  will  all ''do  our 
full  share  and  conserve  instead  of  uraste."   And   it 
tells  the  vrorking-man  who  hears  so  much  about  strikes 
and  short  hours  and"vaoations"  that  he  "is  not  going 
to  get  his  automobile,  or  his  piano,  or  send  his   son 
to  college,  by  reducing  production,  by  strikes,  by  do- 
ing as  little  work  as  possible  and  demanding  the  high* 
est  possible  pay,"  An  employer  cannot  be  forced  "to  1 
pay  large  wages  for  little  work"  indefinitely.  He  will 
be  forced  to  quit,  and  then  "there  will  be  no  work  to* 
do."   "The  Evening  Sun"  concludes:  "When'  labor  pro- 
duces at  its  highest  capacity,  when  it  can  find  some 
sensible  basis  for  co-operation  and  division  with  cap- 
ital, then  and  not  until  then  will  the  workingman  be 
as  prosperous  and  comfortable  and  live  as  well  as  he 
should. "  The  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce"  in  a  se- 
ries of  editorials  pleads  with  our  workers  not  to  re- 
strict production  and  make  prices  higher  and  condi- 
tions harder  for  everybody  by  striking,  taking   vaca- 
tions, cutting  down  hours  and  exacting  high  wages;   it 
states  eloquently  and  at  length  the  world's  need   for 
greater  prodiiction  and  asks  labor  to  do  it^s  share  for 
the  good  of  all. 

That  the  world  needs  production  and  that  "industry 
ought  to  be  serving  the  world  at  its  best  speed"  and 
that  stoppages  of  work  are  undesirable  is  the  truth, 
admits  the  editor  of  "The  Trades  Unionist''(Wa8h.D.O. ). 
But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  insists  this  labor  edi- 
tor. The  whole  truth,  he  says,  must  include  these 
statements : 

"1.  Employers  ought  not  arbitrarily  to  close  their 
plants  down  to  a  part-time  production  basis,  as  has 
been  done  in  a  number  of  industries* 


IN  THE  AGE  OF  EFFICIENCY. 
Fitzp^trick  in  the  ^t.  Louis  PoBt-Dlspatch.* 

"2.  Employers  ought  not  to  adopt  an  attitude  so  re- 
actionary and  arbitrary  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
working  people  to  continue  at  work. 

"3.  Profiteering  ought  to  be  stopped  in  order  tliat 
the  needy  people  of  the  world  might  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  production, 


The  Literary  Uigest  for  l\ovember^    a,  lyxy 

r-wm-%    "-nTJ-T-iTr  AT^C     r\X7    DTTAT/^T  TTT'T/^XT  German-American  Citizens  League  has  "been  organized     as 
RED    TliKH-AiO     Ur     KlLVUi^U  l  iUlN    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^e  old  German-Amerl 


HERE 

OUTSIDE  OF  RUSSIA,  the  storm-center  of  Bolshe- 
vism is  in  the  United  States.  This  startling 
statement,  made  by  Albert  E.  Janssen  of  the 
Belgian  mission,  "was  echoed  by  other  European  dele- 
gates to  the  Trade  Conference  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
effects  of  Lenine's  revolutionary  doctrines,  according 
to  Mr.  Janssen— who  is  a  director  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium  and  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Louvain — have  been  greater  here  than  in  any  'of  the 
countries  of  our  allies.  "A  nation-wide  Bolshevist 
campaign  is  in  progress  in  the  United  States,"  agrees 
the  New  York  "World";  and  the  news  columns  of  late 
lend  ample  support  to  this  assertion.  "A,  country  that 
will  sit  apathetically  while  some  thoussmds  of  mal- 
contents are  secretly  plotting  and  openly  preaching 
rebellion  and  the  destruction  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  plead  that  it  was  not  warned,"' 
remarks  the  St.  Louis  "Republic".  "Many  who  love 
their  country  and  have  proved  their  patriotism  by 
their  acts  are  asking  in  these  troublous  times  whether 
privation  at  home  and  sacrifice  abroad  were  for  the 
bsnefit  of  those  who  defy  the  law  and  revile  the  flag 
of  the  country  that  gavs  them  their  opportunity, "notes 
the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger";  and  the  Salt  Lake 
"Telegram"  is  glad  that  the  attention  of  Congress  has 
at  last  been  called  "to  conditions  inimical  to  Amer- 
ican institutions." 

In  an  earlier  issue  we  discussed  the  charge  that 

"red"  forces  are  attempting  to  capture  the  American 
labor  unions  as  a  step  toward  the  ultimate  overthrow 
of  our  Government.  The  growing  labor  unrest  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  prosperity  continues  to  give 
color  to  this  charge, ig  the  opinion  of  many  observers. 
■Warnings  are  daily  sounded  by  political  leaders  and  by 
patriotic  organizations.  "Soviet  rule  and  the  nation- 
alization of  industry  are  being  promised  by  labor  or- 
ganizers to  the  steel  strikers, "says  Senator  Pomerene. 
"Unauthorized  strikes  show  that  radicals  are  meeting 
with  success  in  their  efforts  to  capture  the  American 


ican  Alliance,  with 
Dr.  Gerhard  as  its  secretary.  Many  of  the  officers  of 
this  organization  were  instrumental  in  German  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  during  the  war. 

"In  the  Saxon  Verein,  the  Gary  local  of  the  German- 
American  Citizens  League,  we  found  an  enormous  German 
flag.  Two  small  American  flags  on  either  side  of  it 
looked  ridiculous  in  comparison.  When  the  German  flag 
was  torn  down,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  squad 


STOP.' 

——Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Ag6-Herald. 

•was  asked  sarcastically,  'jJhy  don^t  you   take   the 
American  flags  dovm,  too?' 

"The  same  sort  of  radical  Red  literature  was  found 
printed  in  German  in  these  headquarters  that  was 
printed  in  Russian  and  Hungarian  in   other  head- 
quarters. " 

The  raids  conducted  by  the  Intelligence  Department 
at  Gary  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  alien  revolutionists 
and  arrangements  for  their  deportation. In  an  interview 
publish'ed  in  the  New  York  "Times"  General  Leonard  Wood 
is  quoted  as  saying: 


Federation  of  Labor,"  declares  W.  G.  Lee,  President  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


"The  strikers  themselves  generally  behave  particu- 
larly well,  the  Americans  especially,  Tliey  adopted  a 
resolution  standing  for  law  and  order.  Many  men  from 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers  joined  the  police  force  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  John  Fitgpa trick,  the  leader 
of  the  strike,  and  other  loaders  came  to  see  me  and 
said.  'Vife  stand  for  law  and  order.  '  They  were  as 
A  new  German-  much  worried  as  anybody  e-lce  about  what  was  going  on. 


American  organization,  the  successor  to  the  German- 
American  Alliance,  is  working  with  the  ultra-radicals 
at  Gary,  Indiana,  according  to  Lieutenant  Donald  G.Van 
Buren,  a  military  intelligence  officer  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  Leonard  T/ood  at  Gary.  Testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  investigating  committee  Lieutenant  Van 
-Buren  told  of  finding  a  quantity  of  radical  propaganda 
printed  in  German  and  a  large^  silk  German  flag: 

"I  haven't  seen  a  bit  of  Auerican  literuture  during 
the  whole  of  my  investiagtion  in  Gary.   In  Chicago  the 


"The  only  source  of  disorder  was  that  little  group 
talking  treason,  talking  violence,  talking  anarchy, and 
trying  to  produce  a  spirit  of  \inrest.  They  think  they 
can  accomplish  here  what  they  have  done  in  Europe," 

We  are  threatened  with  "social  revolution  downward- 
nothing  else,"  declares  the  National  Security  League 
in  a  statement  to  the  American  people  which  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  radical  agitation  which  is  menacing  the  foun- 
dations of  our  industrial  life  is  not  based  upon  spe- 
cific grievances,  but  is  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
American  institutions  and  ideals  just  as  surely  as   if 
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a  Bolshevist  army  was  marching  on  Washington. The  Amer- 
ican people  are  confronted  with  all  the  destructive 
forces  of  minority  class  rule  which  have  made  a  waste 
of  Russia.  The  bloody  method  of  the  Bolshevist  revo- 
lution is  the  only  condition  lacking.  In  fact,  its 
ahssnce  is  the  sole  reason  for  the  long  blinding  of 
our  citizens'  eyes  to  what  is  going  on.  Internation- 
alism, syndicalism,  communism,  socialism,  are  the  an- 
titheses of  Americanism, 


lAAEE  A  CLEAN  SWEEP.. 
«-— Chapin  in  the  St,  Louis  Bepublic* 

"We  must  not   sit  by  and  let  a  conflagration  get 
started  here  T^hich  it  takes  years  of  sacrifice   to 
overcome,"  admonishes  Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania, 
•who  tells  us  that  "labor,  as  represented  by  the  patri- 
otic American  workman,  is  engaged  in  a  battle  to  pre- 
serve its  organizations  from  the  radicals  who  would 
destroy  them  because  they  are  in  the  way  of  a   class 
revolution."  "Nobody  can  deny  that  all  the  essentials 
for  a  revolt  are  here,   that  the  fires  are  smoldering 
and  that  in. some  places  even  the  flames  can  be  seen 

mounting  skyward,"  says  Charles  S.  Barrett,  president 
of' the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  member  of  the  late 
Industrial  Conference, who  adds:  "Menaced  by  entrenched 
privilege  on  the  one  hand  and  perilous  'red 'propaganda 
ott^the  -other,  the  nation  is  facing  the  most  dangerous 
situation  since  the  Civil  War." 

■.^t  There  are  "at  least  50,000  aliens  in  the   United 
States  who  are  openly  or " secretly  working  for   a 
Bolshevist  form  of  government   for  this   country," 
according  to  a  Federal  official  quoted  by  the  Nevf  York 
"Times";  and  the  same  authority  states  that  the  plans 
of  these  revolutionists  are  furthered  by  r.iany  of  the 
3,000  foreign-language  newspapers  published  here.  Be- 
hind, much  of  this  agitation  the  Baltimore    "Manu- 
factiifers'  Record"-  sees  the  hand  of  the  Hun.  We  read:  . 


"The  armed  forces  of  Germany  are  ostensibly  .j-un*! 
armed,  but  her  most  subtle  emissaries  of  disaster ^.-Vfelp 
propagandists,  are  loose  and  they  are   continuing  -t^e 
wrecking  method  pursued  by  Ludendorff  and  his  unspe^- 
able  associates  in  their  retreat  through  Belgium. 

"Economic  unrest.'  That  is  a  masquerade.  The  unrest 
is  the  unrest  of  propagandists,  of  alien  enemies,  of 
human  snakes  that  are  crawling  and  working  their  ■.ray 
into  the  very  citadels  of  our  prosperity.  They  are 
trying  to  do  to  industry  what  the  boll-weevil  does  to 
cotton." 

Ridicule  barbs  the  reply  of  the  radical  press  to 

the  charge  that  alien  revolutionary  agitation   is  the 

chief  cause  of  the  present  industrial  unrest.   "The 

general  campaign  being  urged  against  alien  workers  in 

this  country  is  a  compound  of  stupidity,  hatred,   and 

class  fear  on  the  part  of  the  fleecers  of  American 

labor,"  affirms  the  Socialist  New  York  "Call",  whioft| 

goes  on  to  say:  ,  *r" 

"Coupled  with  this  is  a  profound  ignorance  that  sug^ 
gests  a  gathering  of  drunken  brawlers  discussing   some 
international  question.   Since  the  days  of   the   over- 
throw of  slavery  the  capitalist  class  has  explored  the ; 
world  for  workers  with  a  lower  standard  of  living  and' 
recruited  them  for  their  slave  pens.   Now  that  these 
aliens  have  been  touched  with  modern  aspirations  to  be_ 
something  more  than  mere  mudsills  serving  American  up-* 
starts,  the  aliens  are  damned  from  Dan  to  Beersheba^" 

Altho  a  Soviet  form  of  government  has  not  yet  been* 
established  here,  remarks  the  "Oregon  Labor  Press", 
the  employers  themselves  bear  witness  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  are  Bolsheviki.   For  -« 

.""if" 

"The  Steel  Trust  declares  the  strike  in  their  in^ 

■  V 
dustry  is  a  Bolshevik  revolution.  Railroad  owners  de~. 

clare  the  Plumb  Plan,  sponsored  by  a  million  railroa,d_ 

workers,  is  Bolshevistic.   The  miners,  half  a  million 

strong,  are  Bolshevik,  because  they  want  a  34-hour  *\ 

week  and  increased  pay.   The  Nonpartisan  League   has^ 

been  declared  Bolshevistip  by  the  Money  Trust,  the  In-J 

surance  Trust  and  the  professional  politicians.     ^^ 

"In  every  city  of  the  United  States  there  are  labor' 

disputes  and  strikes,  and  in  every  case  we  have   the'f 

word  of  employers,  corroborated  generally  by  the  new^-J 

papers,  that  Bolshevism  is  at   the  bottom    of  the 

trouble.   If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  fig-, 

ure  out  the  number  of  Bolsheviki  admitted  to  be  at'«. 

work  in  the  United  States  he  will  see  they  constituti©* 

a  large  majority  of  the  citizens."  ''*_'^ 

That  Congress  regards  the  situation  as  serious,^: 
however,  is  evidenced  by  the  various  remedial  propps- 
als   its  members  have  submitted  in  the  last  .few  weeks. 
By  a  vote  of  284.  to  1  the  House  recently  agreed  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  th9| 

■  ^!& 

war-time  passport  restrictions.    "'IhS  real  purpose  of^ 

-  ^^ 
this  measure,"  said  one  of  its  sponsors,   "is- to  keepv 


out  dangerous  aliens  who  want  to  come  here  to  destrdj 
the  Government."   But  alien  revolutionists   are   con- 
stantly finding  their  way  into  this  country  by  way  of  J 
Mexico,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  states.   Three 
bills  are  before  Congress  with  the  purpose  to  check 
anarchistic  tendencies  among  our  alien  population  by 
Americanization.    According  to  Senator  Kenyon  there 
are  more  than  8,500,000  residents  of  this  country  who 
are  unable  to  read  and.  write  th©  American  language. 
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FOUNDERS  OF  A  WORLD  TRADE  LEAGTiE  TO  OTERCOlffi  PRUSSIAWISM  IN  COmffiRCE. 
Chiefs  of  the  Allied  missions  •which  have  met  to  insure  xinity  and  co-operation  between  the  'busin.ess  m,en  of 
their  respective  coimtries.  They  are,  from,  the  reader's  left  to  right;  A.  C»  Bedford, American,  Chairman 
of  the  conference;  Eugene  Schneider,  Frendhj  Sir  Arthur  Shirley  Benn,  British;  Ferdinsind  Quartieri, 
Italian;   and  M.  Hankar,  Belgian.  Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service. 
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COMPETITION 
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N  HER  WAR  FOR  BLOOD"  Oermany  was  sovmdly   de- 
feated; and  a  League  of  Nations  to   keep  the 
peace  of  the  vrorld  forever  is  jabout  to  go  into 
operation;  but  we  are  reminded  every  time  we  pick  up  a 
newspaper  that  there  is  as  yet  no  rest  for  a   weary 
world.  There  is  the  threat  of  what  we   call  Bolshe- 
vism; there  is  the  danger  of  trade  rivalries  breeding 
new  wars;  and  there  is  the  menace  of  a  Germany  now 
aiming  at  commercial  instead  of  military  supremacy.  It 
is  to  meet  these  three  great  perils  that  the  business 
men  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy  and  our 
own  country  have  met  at  Atlantic  City  and  formed  a 
World  Trade  League.  To  beat  Germany  "in  her  war  for 
blood"  the  Allies  were  forced  to  work  together  as  one 
and  to  employ  to  a  large  extent  the  methods   Germany 
employed.  So,  observes  Mr»  Fi'ederick  Boyd  Stevenson 
ill  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle",  the  Allies  who   intend  *tQ 
beat  Germany  in  her  War  for  Trade"  must  use  German  sys- 
tem and  Genaan  foresight,  and  must  act  together. 
r'        The  need  for  a  business  alliance  against  a  Germany 
bent  on  commercial  conquest  has  been  voiced  frequently 
Of  late  by  editors  and  trade  authorities.   While  the 
Germans  "deny  any  purpose  to  seek  or  gain  the  conquest 
Of  the  continent  by  arms,"  says  the  Syracuse  "post- 
Standard",  "they  admit  their  intention  to  regain  their 
industrial  power  if  they  can,"  and  "if  they  come  again 
into  their  former  power  in  the  world's  markets,  in  com- 
parison with  Great  Britain, France  and  America,  it  will 
be  because  of  their  ovai   industry  and  co-operation  and 
because  of  British,  French  and  American  slackness  and 
internal  conflict."  The  Syracuse  paper  reminds  us  that 
while  Germany  is  short  of  many  necessary  things,  it 
"has  the  will  and  skill  to  work,''   Ceraany  has  aa 


eight-hour  day,  "but  it  is  'eight  hours  for  ourselves 
and  three  hours  for  Germany'  that  the  men  have  volun- 
tarily adopted  for  themselves  in  many  factory  towns," 
The  writer  of  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York "Times" 
sees  Germany  the  stronger  industrially  because  of  the 
labor  parley  which  took  the  place  of  the  threatened 
strike.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  "Evening  World" 
we  read  that  piecework  is  supplanting  flat  wages  in 
Germany  and  that  many  German  industries  are  working 
overtime  for  e.xport  and  either  maintaining  or  beating 
normal  peace  time  production.   "The  Manufacturer's  Re- 
cord" (Baltimore)  calls  attention  to  "Germany's  World- 
wide Preparations  for  Commercial  Warfare"  in  an  arti- 
cle which  quotes  Henry  Morgenthau,  George  Pattullo  and 
Isaac  Marcosson  to  show  Genuany's  strength  and  deter- 
mination to  win  its  trade  war,    Mr,  Pattullo  in  a 
passage  quoted  from  one  of  his. letters  to  "The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post",  says:   "Germany  is  in  the  position 
of  a  young, nfgged,  industrious  and  able  man  who  has 
plunged  and  lost  ,  ,  ,  You  may  trim  him  down  to  a  shoe 
■string,  but  you  cannot,  keep  him.  down.   He  will  get 
going  again  and  in  time  he  will  beat  established  indi- 
viduals of  less  energy  and  driving  power  i*  Mr  .Marcosson 
in  his  book  "Peace  and  Business"  describes  Germany's 
economic  and  finsmcial  penetration  in  neutral  Europe 
and  reminds  us  that  German  capital  is  always -politica], 

that  "just  as  every  Gorman  salesman  is  a  secret. agent 
for  his  government,  so  is,  each  step  in  the  development 
of  Teutonic  foreign  trade  inspired  by  national  spirit? 
Although  he  sees  Germajiy'a  economic  condition  ex- 
tremely bad.  Dr.  AJ.onzo  E.  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  and  the  Food  Administration,  returns  from 
Germany  to  tell  us  that  Germany  is  "becoming  more  con- 
servative economically  every  month  and  is  on  its  way 
for  recuperation,"  Dr,  E.  E.  Pratt^  a  trade  authority 
formerly  in  the ' Department  of  Commerce,  told  New  York 
chemists  recently  that  ouo  o^_  th©  tiost  important  .fac- 
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tors  in  the  world  trade  situation  is  "the  energy  and 
industrj--  of  Gerniany,'*  The  New  York  "Evening  San''notes 
that  the  Genoan  people  are  all  "banded  to  win"   the 
"great  new  world  war,  the  war  of  coinmercial  competi- 
tion." If  Germany  "keeps  on  as- .she  is  going  now,  in  a 
decade  she  will  have  an  economic  hold  on  Middle  Europe 
that  cannot  be  shaken  off",  predicts  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  "Union";  "and  then  look  out  for  a  recrudescence 
of  the' old  lust  for  political  supremacy."  When  Brig. 
Gen.  George  H.  Harries  came  back  from  Germany  he  told 
his  Omaha  friends  at  a  dinner  that  "by  a  volume  of 


It  T 
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production  never  before  approached  by  any  nation  in 
history",  the  Germans  "intend  to  swamp  the  world  with 
German  made  goods  and  thus  regain  their  place   among 
the  Powers."   Germans,  he  says,   "have  revised  their 
scheme  of  world  domination  —  but  at  heart  the  plan  is 
vitally*  the  same,  "it  seems  to  the  Lancaster  "Exarainer" 
that  the  German  people  "have  united  in  a  prolonged 
economic  war  by  which  they  hope  to  regain  that  posi- 
t^-bn  which  they  lost  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Al- 
lies." Naturally. the' government  is  doing  its  share; 
we  read  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Berlin  of 
th.e"  creation  of  an  extremely  efficient  Foreign  Trade 
\Bureau  in  the  Foreign  Office  which  will  provide  accu- 
rate trade  reports  from  all  the  world. 

The  Atlantic  City  Conference  and  the.,  format  ion  of 
the  World  Trade  League  are  signs  that,  the  Allies  are 
bestirring  tHeiiselves  to  action  and  are  adopting  the. 
methods  used  by  Germany  in  order  to  defeat  Germany  in 
the  coming  trade  war  and  to  set  Europe  on  its  feet 
again,  Mr,  Stevenson  notes  two  problems  which  will 
be  most  dif jficult  of  solution  but  which  are  fiinaameu- 


talj  one  is  the  suppression  of  labor  unrest  to  bring 
about  maximum  produdtivityj  the  other  is  the  arrange- 
ment bf  a  system  whereby  Allied  countries  can  get 
long-term  credits  in  the  United  States* 

Membership  in  the  new  organization  will  be  con- 
fined to  countries  in  the  League  of  Nations,  each  of 
which  will  have  two  representatives  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Each  nation  will  also  keep  a  representa- 
tive at  a  permanent  headquarters,  which  will  gather, 
centralize  and  distribute  all  facts  concerning  econom- 
ic and  social  matters  and  the  needs  and  productive  ca- 
pacity of  each  country.  The' League  will  suggest  trade 
regulations  and  legislation.  It  will  keep  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  particular  business  men  and  business  or- 
ganizations, completely  informed  by  experts  on  agri- 
culture,manufacturing,  trade,  finance,  and  labor  con- 
ditions. Besides  the  pennanent  organization,  there 
will  be  a  regular  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  mem- 
ber nations  every  two  years;. 

This  idea  seems  "full  of  sublimity"  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati "Enquirer"  and  it  observes  that  such  a  propo- 
sal from  hard  headed  business  men  "must  come  with  a 
shock  of  surprise"  to  people  who  think  such  thoughts 
are  "pipe  dreams,"  The  New  Haven  "Journal  Courier" 
speaks  with  &a  enthusiasm  ahaxed  by  many  others  when 
it  says: 

"if  such  an  organization  can  be  made  to  function, 
and  we  hope  to-  God  it  can,  it  will  do  more  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  than  all  the  covenants  of  peace 
that  can  be  drawn  by  a  hundred  peace  conferences.  This 
compact  means  nothing  more  nor  less  that  the  removal 
of  the  causes  which  in  nine  hxmdred  and  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  thousand  make  for  war.  It  proposes  that 
some  intelligent  understanding  shall  be  had  of  a  possi- 
ble commercial  brotherhood  in  which  a  study  of  mutual 
interests — the  real  not  the  selfish  interests  of  life 
— may  be  made  to  pay  better  for  all  concerned  than  a 
resort  to  war  over  them,,,. 

The  business  men  of  the  world  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  trade  ambitions  and  inhibitions  which  are 
forever  nestling  on  the  precipice  of  war  are  merely 
crucibles  of  world  wide  distractions  and  enmities. 

"Had  a  doctrine  of  this  character  once  taken  hold 
of  imperial  Germany  and  enlightened  its  imagination, 
there  would  have  been  no  war.   We  begin  to  think  that 
the  lessons  of  that  catastrophe  are  being  learned." 

Such  a  sober  financial  newspaper  as  the.  New  York 
"Cowaercial"  is  just  as  full  of  enthusiasm.   It  be- 
lieves that  the  "timeliness  of  the  creation  of  this 
association  is  as  suggestive  as  the  idea  is   bril-« 
liant."  an<i  says  J 

"with  such  a  concert  as  that  which  two  representa- 
tives of  each  nation  in  this  League  will  provide  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  here  will  be  a  medium  for  wise  di- 
rection in  the  striving  to  remove  obstacles  that  have 
confronted  international  trade  for  many  years.  We  be- 
lieve a  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  barriers 
which  heretofore  have  been  considered  irremovable.  The 
flotation  of  vast  loans,  the  better  adaptation  of  tar- 
iffs to  the  nations  most  affected  by  the  changes  which 
must  be  made  in  duties,  will  be  found  to  present  fewer 
difficulties  through  this  trade "tribunal." 


RICH  AND  POOR  IN  OUR 
COURTS 
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"Its  publication  just  now  is  merely  coincident  with 
the  crux  of  industrial  unrest  and  radical  agitation, 
for  it  has  been  three  years  in  the  ir.aking,  but  a  mass 
of  information,  procured  through  painstaking  investi- 
gation, is  impartially  presented  and  should  aid  in  the 
discussion  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  of  the 
day.  The  virtual  denial  of  justice  through  the  courts 
to  a  large  niimber  of  poorer  litigants, as  compared  with 
chasing  power  of  the  applicant,"  is  one  of   their  richer  brethren,  being  admitted,  the  causes  of 

the  arresting  statements  made  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith,   "this  condition  are  made  the  subject  of  thoughtful  in- 
quiry." 
of  the  Boston  bar,  in  his  report  on  American  judicial 

Discrimination  between  rich  and  poor  is  not  the 
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USTICE  IS  NOT  merchandise;    it    cannot   b© 
granted  or-  withheld  according  to  the  pur- 


institutions,  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation   after 
three  years  of  investigation.  This  impartial  summary 
of  the  defects  of  our  present  judicial,  sygtem  which 
prevents  the  poor  from  obtaining  that  justice  which  is 
their  right,   the  Grand  Rapids  "News"  points  out,   "is 
startling  enough  to  cause  every  good  citizen  to  wonder 
what  part  he  can  play  in  righting  the  evil."    "The 
whole  subject  is  vital  and  pressing,"  says   the  New 
York  ''Evening  Post",  "and  the  report  is   constructive 
criticism  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.   As  the  ev- 
idence is  presented,  one  is  amazed  at  the   stupidity 
and  perversion  of  good  intentions  which  have  so  often 
made  American  courts  of  justice  a  mockery  to  the  poor." 
This  newspaper  then  cites  an  instance  of  a  poor  woman 
who,  through  the  free  services  of  the  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety, sued  for  a  just  debt.   Due  to  delays  of  various 
kinds,  it  required  a  year  and  a  half  to  collect   this 
money.  Examples  of  this  sort  have  led  the  Grand  Rap. 
ids  "News"  to  try  to  find  a  reason  for  the  existence 
of  present  conditions  in  our  judicial  institutions, 
and  to  enumerate  the  defects  in  them  which   operate 
against  the  dealing  out  of  justice  to  the  poor: 

"The  existing  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  which 
the  report  sets  out  is  not  due  to  the  factors  most 
commonly  talked  about — as  bribery,  political  influ- 
ence, incompetent  judges,  extortionate  fees  or  class 
domination — but  rather  to  great  underlying  social  and 
econoTTiic  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  half  century,  altering  our  entire  national  life., 
and  to  which  our  judicial  system  failed  to  adapt  it- 
self. Primarily  these  changes  are  due  to  immigration, 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  wage  earning  class,  and  the 
startling  growth  of  urban  population. 

"The  defects  are,  first,  the  delay  which  always  ad- 
vantages the  longer  pocketbook  and  arises  from  our 
antiquated  court  organization  and  our  overcomplex  and 
Bupertechnical  procedure.   Second,  are  the  expenses 
that  the  state  itself  levies  in  the  form  of   court 
costs  and  fees  and  which  too  often  serve  to  prohibit 
access  to  the  courts.  These  are  superficial  defects, 
easily  remediablq  whenever  we  put  our  minds  to  it,  and 
determine  to  run  justice  as  efficiently  as  business 
and  to  sweep  away  the ^accumulated  cobwebs,    The  third 
and  inherent  difficulty  is  the  expense  of  lawyers ' 
services.   This  does  not  mean  unfair  fees;   it  strikes 
deeper.   The  trouble  is  that  for  an  understanding  of 
our  legal  riglits  and  for  the  arderly  presentation  of 
cases  in  court  lawyers  are  essential;    lawj'ers   must 
live  and  so  must  be  paid;  yet  millions  of  persons  need 
just  such  assistance  from  time  to  time,  but  can  not 
get  it  because  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  it." 

The  report  "could  not  have  been  issued  at  a  more 
appropriate  time  than  the  present,"   declares  the 
Pittsburg  "Chronicle  Telegraph**; 


whole  difficulty,  ¥e  are  told  by  the  New  York 
"Globe"  that  "the  system,  according  to  this  investi- 
gation, puts  a  premixua  on  intrigue;  that  even  the 
straightforward  man  is  at  an  actual  disadvantage  be- 
fore the  law,"  This  paper  then  quotes  from  the  re- 
port: 

"The  evil  is  not  one  of  class  in  the  sense  that  it 
gives  the  poor  over  to  the  mercies  of  only  the  rich. 
It  enables  the  poor  to  rob  one  another;  it  permits 
the  shrewd  immigrant  of  a  few  years'  residence  to  de- 
fraud his  more  recently  arrived  countrymen.  The  line 
of  cleavage  is  that  between  the  dishonest  and  the 
honest.  Everywhere  it  abets  the  unscrupulous,  the 
crafty,  and  the  vicious  in  their  plans  to  exploit 
their  less  intelligent  and  less  fortunate  fellow.  The 
system  not  only  robs  the  poor  of  their  only  protec- 
tion but  it  places  in  the  hands  of  their  oppressors 
the  most  powerful  and  ruthless  weapon  ever  invented," 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  thirty-five  million 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  whose 
financial  condition  renders  them  unable  to  pay  any  ap- 
preciable sum  for  attorneys'  services,"  declares  the 
Providence  "Journal".  Of  Mr.  Smith's  chapter  on  court 
costs,  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  says: 

"He  shows  that  costs  have  grown  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  like  a  parasitic  plant.  Their  ori- 
gin is  often  obscxnre.  Some  old  statute  or  custom  comes 
insensibly  to  fix  the  fee  for  petty  services  in  the 
courts — for  making  records,  filing  complaints,  issuing 
a  summons  and  the  like.  The  charge  for  each  may  be 
trifling,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  often  prove  prohi- 
bitive for  a  poor  man.  He  sees  in  this  practice  not 
only  a  denial  of  justice  but  a  positive  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  well-to-do;  and  is  inclined  to  listen 
to  those  who  rail  at  the  courts  as  the  bulwark  of  priv- 
ilege. Happily,  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
cut  court  costs  to  the  bone.  Th^y  have  in  many  cities 
been  greatly  reduced  iri  recent  years.  And  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  further  step  should  not  be  taken 
of  relieving  poor  litigants  of  court  costs  altogether. 
This  has  been  tried  in  some  places,  and  the  resultant 
burden  upon  the  public  has  not  been  heavy, 

"Finally,  there  are  the  beneficent  Legal  Aid  Socie- 
ties, to  which  Mr.  Smith  rightly  devotes  much  space 
and  high  praise.  They  have  been  the  creation  of  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  who  could  not  sleep  for  the 
thought  that  justice  was  not  even-handed- -or  at  least, 
did  not  appear  to  be  even-hand9d--to  millions  of  our 
population,  and  who  devised  these  organizations  to 
furnish  skilled  legal  advice  to  the  poor  without  cost 
in  their  protection  in  all  their  rights." 


Concentration  of  the  minds  of  the  legal  profession 
upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  recommended  by 
the  New  Haven  "Journal-Courier",  since  justice  in  our 
courts  is  an  essential  of  industrial  peace: 
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"No  one  can  exactly  measure  the  amount  of  damage 
that  has  been  done  by  this  failure  of  justice  to  serve 
all  alike.  That  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
fact  and  widespread  cynicism  goes  without  saying.  The 
fact,  in  its  consequences  of  an  extremely  sinister 
character,  requires  not  only  that  this  particular  re- 
port with  its  reconmendations  be  read  with  care,  if 
not  with  apprehension,  but  that  the  able  minds  of  the 
legal  profession  be  concentrated  iipon  even  a  greater 
solution  of  the  problem.  A  democracy  is  to  a  definite 
degree  in  danger  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  there  is  one  kind 
j)£   justice  for  the  rich  and  another  kind  for  the  poor*" 


THE  BOUNCING  OF  BERGER 

TEE  BOUNCING  OF  BERGER,—  meaning   the   Mil- 
waukee Socialist  congressman-elect,— has  been 
a  long  time  coming,  thinks  the   Pittsburgh 
"Chronicle  Telegraph",  in  reviewing  the  vote  of  8  to  1 
of  the  Special  House  Committee  to  exclude  Victor  L. 
Berger  from  membership  in  the  House  and  declare   his 
seat  vacant  because  of  his  disloyalty  to  the  nation 
while  at  war  with  Germany.  Accused  of  violating   the 
Anti-sedition  Law  in  the  autumn  of  1918,   and   found 
guilty,  Berger  was  sentenced  in  February,  1919,   to 
serve  twenty  years  in  prison.  An  appeal  from  that  de- 
cision was  made,  and  pending  th©  disposal  of  that  ap- 
peal by  th©  Court  Representative  Rodenburg  of  Illinois 
filed  a  loinority  report  asking  for  delay.   To  this  and 


to  tha  tardy  action  of  the  Committee  the  "Chronicle 
Telegraph"  takes  exception: 

"During  all  this  tiiiie  Mr*Borgei  has  been  cheerfully 
drawing  his  salary  and  allov/ances,  while  th©  conmittee 
supposedly  has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive  investig- 
ation of  the  charges  affecting  his  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  therefore  his  eligibility  to  sit  in 
Congress.  Considering  that  months  have  elapsed  since 
Berger 's  conviction  in  a  court  of  justice  of  violation 
of  the  espionage  law,  and  his  own  testimony  at  hie 
trial,  which  was  largely  responsible  for.  the  verdict 
of  guilty,  has  been  available  to  the  committee, the  de- 
lay that  has  already  taken  place  is  inexcusable.  It  is 
suggestive  of  timidity,  of  disinclination  to  offend 
somebody  or  some  class  in  the  community." 

If  the  "class"  mentioned  above  refers  to  th©  So- 
cialist party,  the  New  York  "Times",  while  admitting 
that  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  make  a  martyr  of 
Berger,  says  in  this  connection: 

"Th©  charge  against  Berger  is  not  that  h©  is.  a  So- 
cialist, but  that  during  th©  war,  as  the  committee 
puts  it,  he  'was  disloyal  to  th©  United  States  of 
America  at  a  time  when  its  existence  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation  was  at  stake. '  There  is  no  martyr- 
dom in  that. 

"Of  course,  the  plea  will  be  that  Mr.  Berger  was  a 
Socialist  and  as  such  obliged  to  carry  out  the  plat- 
form of  his  party,  which  denounced  the  Government  of 
the  Unit©d  Stat©s  and  its  program  of  defense  against 
th©  attacks  of  Germany.  It  is  not  a  very  good  plea 
even  if  true,  but  it  is  not  true.  He  was  no  servant 
of  th©  Socialist  Party." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Shantung  is  too  near  Korea  for  easy  optimism.  «» 
Boston  Herald, 

The  Red  Army  is  approaching  the  other  end  of  the 
speotrum.  —  Columbia  Record, 

The  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  must  have  been  a 
pretty  well-to-do  old  woman,  • —  Cincinnati  _Times-Star« 

There  are  th©  Capitalist  Groups  and  th©  Labor 
Groups.  The  rest  of  us  are  the  Goops,  -  Chicago  Trib- 
une, 

Labor  wouldn't  find  it  so  hard  to  make  bargains  if 
it  didn't  find  it  so  easy  to  break  them,  — -  Columbia 
Record, 

The  farmer  believes  in  th©  eight  hour  day,  eight 
hours  in  th©  forenoon  and  eight  in  the  afternoon,  — 
Worcester  Gazette, 

Paderewski's  success  as  president  of  Polemd  shows 
that  he  knows  how  to  handle  a  band  wagon  as  well  as  a 
piano, —  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil, 

When  employers  and  strikers  announce  that  they  will 
fight  to  a  finish, it  is  the  consumer  who  is  to  be  fin- 
ished, —  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette, 

They  call  Lieut,  Maynard,who  won  the  transcontinen- 
tal air  flights,  the  "dare-devil  parson,"  But  aren't 
all  parsons  dare-devils?  —  Nashville  Banner, 

Th©  Literary  Digest  demands  "open  doors  for  Ameri- 
can music  teachers,"   The  Digest  plainly  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  th©  other  folks  in  the  building,  —  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press, 


The   trouble  is  not  so  much  with  labor  as  with  idle- 
^ness.  — •  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 

"The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  pen  are  these: 
'Will  things  come  down  again'?"  —  Manila  Bulletin. 

A  lot  of  people  are  now  demanding  enough  pay   so 
they  can  afford  to  go  out  on  strike,  -  Paterson  Chron- 
icle, 

As  a  national  hero, our  nearest  approach  to  D'Annun- 
zio  probably  is  Charley  Chaplin,  -  Little  Rock  Arkan- 
sas Gazette, 

The  same  willingness  to  work  that  won  the  war  would 
soon  banish  the  ill  effects  of  th©  war,  —  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gaz©tt©, 

Senator  Walsh  is  right  in  saying  that  the  country 
is  in  strong  need  of  Americanization,  And  none  need 
it  more  than  some  native-born^  so-called  Americans,  - 
Boston  Transcript, 


THE  ATTACK  on  Mayor  Ed  P,  Smith  of  Omaha  was  said 
in  Omaha  press  dispatches  to  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  firm  of  which  the  Mayor  is  a  member  had 
recently  defended  two  negroes  charged  with  crimes 
against  white  women.    This  widely  circulated  report, 
which  was  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  October  11,   is 
branded  as  "absolutely  untrue"  by  Mrs.  Smith,   who 
asks  us  to  tell  our  readers  that  "the  firm  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  belongs  are  to  defend  a  colored  man  that  is 
accused  of  killing  a  colored  woman  and  not  for  any 
crime  against  a  white  woman.     The  mob  knew  nothing 
about  this  case  and  attacked  Mr,  Smith   because   he 
would. not  yield  to  mob  rule,"^ 
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CAN  THE  KAI SER  COME  BACK  ? 
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AN  THE  KAISER  COME  BACK?"  is  the  question 
that  brings  hope  to  some  and  fear  to  others  in 
Germany,  while  in  the  Allied  countries  there 
is  a  well  defined  suspicion  that  Holland's  duo  of  un- 
invited royal  guests  are  in  constant  coimnunioation 
with  their  friends  and  conspirators  in  Germany  who 
would  restore  the  monarchy.  In  London,  according  to 
the  "Dally  Mail",  well  informed  persons  express  much 
anxiety  about  the  former  Kaiser's  activities,  which 
include  the  reception  of  a  nvimber  of  mysterious  visit- 
ors from  Germany,  the  exchange  of  many  telegrams  with 
persons  in  Germany,  constant  communication  to  some 
place  in  Germany  by  telephone >  *a  private  line  having 
been  attached  to  his  Holland  residence  from  across  the 
German  frontier, which  is  only  fifteen  miles  away. These 
communications,  according  to  the  "Daily  Mail", are  with 
agents  of  the  still  numerous  and  powerful  Royalist 
party  in  Germany,  and  we  are  told  further  that  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  General  von  der  Goltz's  recent 
movement  on  the  Russian  frontier  wa's  carried  out  kt 
the  former  Kaiser's  instigation.  An  active  Second 
fiddle  in  the  scheme,  we  are  told,  is  the  ex-Crown 
Prince,  who  is  "known  to  be  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  the  German  Royalists  and  is  receiving  many  vis- 
itors who  are  open  to  suspicion,"  The  sharpest  warn- 
ing against  a  return  of  Kaiserism  comes  from  the 
Berlin  "Yorwarts",  which  treats  "Wilhelm"  as  it  calls 
him,  rather  cavalierly,  and  reckons  him  as  no  danger 
to  the  young  Republic,  for  he  is  "played  out  in  Ger- 
many." But  the  danger  precipitated  by  the  Indepen- 
dents, according  to  the  "Vorwarts"  is  that  they  give 
new  life  to  the  idea  of  monarchy,  and  it  proceeds; 

"Nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  back  Kaiserism 
again  than  the  Red  Terror,  The  progress  of  events  in 
Hungary  ought  to  be  a  sign-post  of  warning  to  our 
Socialists  and  Comnrunists  of  the  Left.  It  ought  to 
show  them  wiiither  the  road  leads  when  people  with 
force  suppress  the  fundamental  rights  of  other 
classes,  when  they  misuse  might  and  lead  a  Ifend  into 
such  a  condition  that  large  classes  are  suppressed  so 
that  it  is  irrecoverably  on  the  way  to  destruction, 

"No  group  can  violate  with  impunity  the  sacred  laws 
of  democracy.  In  some  cases  they  may  persist  now  for 
a  longer  time,  now  a  shorter,  but  in  the  end  the  demo- 
cratic mode  .of  thinking  clears  its  own  paths  and  its 
foes  must  yield. 

"So  a  newly  erected  monarchical  system  in  neighbor 
lands  is  not  only  a  backward  step  for  those  immedi- 
ately interested,  it  is  also  a  great  danger    for 
Germany.  In  secret  for  long  months  effort  has  been 
diligently  made,  in  order  that  some  day  men  may  con- 
gratulate us  over  a  scarecrow  of  royal  blood.  However, 
before  the  Entente  could  permit  in  Germany  a  chaos 
after  the  Hangarian  pattern,  they  would  in  their   own 
interests  intervene  and  impose  a  form  of  government 
which  appeared  to  them  best  suited  to  the  situation." 

A  staunch  supporter  of  the  German  Republic,  the 
"VorwSrts"  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  many  classes 


of  the  German  people  would  prefer  to  be  ruled  by  a 

Joseph  I  or  a  Ruppreoht  I,  than  the  Kaiser  and  among 

them  it  mentions  many  Social-Democrats.   Of  Kaiserism 

itself, the  "Vorwarts"  gives  the  following  contemptuous 

account: 

"■When  the  Entente  started  to  do  away  vdth  Kaiserism 
in  Central  Europe,  they  may  well. have  been  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  of  their  task,  since  here  mo- 
narchic rule  had  been  firm  in  the  saddle  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Especially  in  Germany  there  had  sprung  up  a 
Kaiser-cult  which  had  reached  the  very   pinnacle   of 
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idolatry.  By  way  of  example,  for  an  insult  to  the 
monarch  a  man  could  be  imprisoned  for  five  years, while 
for  blasphemy  the  penalty  was  only  three.  School, 
church,  war  associations,  and  various  institutions.' 
took  care  that  Byzantinism  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
State  of  serfhood  should  ever  strike  deeper  roots 
among  the  people.  In  "All-Highest"  places  this  system 
was  intensively  cultivated  and  nurtured.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  this  that  Prince  Henry, brother  of  William, 
spoke  of  the  'holy  person'  of  Wilhelm  II,  This  deifi- 
cation of  the  person  in  one  direction  took  on  itself 
ever  higher  forms,  so  that  the  monarchical  system  of 
Germany  had  long  been  the  well  justified  jest  of  all 
the  more  progressive  nations, 

"It  was  only  just  a  little  while  aefore  the  war 
that  an  official  brought  forward  a  complaint  in  the 
'_Berliner  Lokalanzeiger'  to  the  effect  that  the 
designation  'Majesty'  was  coming  more  and  more  into 
everyday  use,  altho  during  the  life  time  of  Wilhelm  1. 
people  spoke  simply  of  the  'Kaiser',  and  in  that 
connection  who  does  not  think  at  once  of  the  vul_gar 
display  of  the  marriage  trousseau  of  the  daughter  of 
Wilhelm  which  the  curious  wuited  to  see  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  early  morning," 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  obvious  what  a  strong  grip 
the  monarchical  system  had  upon  Germany,  admits  the 
"VorsTarts",as  it  points  out  that  nevertheless  the  sys- 
tem "fell  in  a  single  night,  like  a  house  of  cards." 
On  the  9th  of  November  a  "poor , humbugged, impoverished, 
and  mistreated  people  tore  the  bandage  from  their  eyes 
and  the  chains  from  their  arms."  They  were  destitute 
and  disorganized,  but  they  were  free,  and  breathed 
deep  and  easy  in  their  citizenship.  This  daily  pro- 
ceeds. 

"The  people  realized  to  what  a  pass  the  politics  of 
the  responsible  poTrers  have  led  them.  They  considered 
the  melancholy  achievements  of  a  pompous,  boasting 
irtiipper  of  foam,  and  chased  him  and  his  tribe  to  the 
devil.  Now  only  a  witless  or  crazy  ignoramus  would 
look  lapon  that  mighty  event  as  an  undesirable  episode. 
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FROM  A  GRATEFUL  PEOPLE 

At.  Italian  design  for  the  monuiaent  the  German 
nation  should  erect  to  "William  Eie  Terrible." 

"II  420"  f Florence.) 

Yet  such  a  remark  is  heard  not  infrequently  from  those 
who  belong  to  the  Independent  party.   That  we  have  a 
republic  is  of  small  import  to  them  because  the  world 
revolution  has  not  conquered  also  Lapland  and  Central 
Africa. " 

William  II  had  very  few  personal  friends,  we  are  as- 
sured further,  and  was  never  so  popular  as  an  individ- 
ual as,  for  instance,  Franz  Josef  of  Austria,  because 
he  was  "so  lordly  and  unstable." 

"Even  his  own  class  couldn't  endure  him,  and  his 
bitterest  enemies  sat  in  the  ranks  of  Conservatives 
During  the  war  a  Pan-German  us  3d  to  say  to  m6:  'The 
scarecrow  has  been  talking  again,'  or,  'The  scarecrow 
is  again  at  headquarters  in  order  to  correct  a  mis- 
take. He  doesn't  know  that  he's  the  most  superfluous 
person  in  this  war,  and  Hindenburg  hates  him  like  sin.' 
Indeed,  Hindenburg  «nce  said  curtly:  'I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  this  Sergeant-Ma^or. '" 


BOHEMIA 

AN  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENSIVE  FORCE  of  about  five 
hundred  co-operative  societies  keeps  up  a 
steady  fire  on  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  Co-operation  in  the  purchase 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  has  long  been  in  vogue 
in  that  country,  but  only  in  recent  years  has  it  at- 
tained huge  proportions.  The  branch  societies  are 
concentrated  in  a  Central  Union,  and  are  variously 
designated  as  Consiomers '  Societies,  Productive  Socie- 
ties, Financial,  and  Farmers'  Societies.  In  the  Pro- 
ductive Societies  are  included  bakehouses,  butcheries, 
printing  establishments,  book  binderies,  tailor  shops, 
etc.  During  the  late  Austrian  regime  co-'operative 
societies  were  officially  ignored,  we  are  informed  by 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Jirasek,  member  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Assembly  and  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Food 
Ministry,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  their 
development.  Nor  did  the  late  Austrian  Government 
favor  them  at  all  during  the  war,  but  after  the  rev- 
olution of  October  28,  1918,  the  Wholesale  Society  be- 
came a  semi-official  distributing  office  of  food  and 
supplied  the  needs  of  about  1,200,000  workmen  and  em- 
ployees. In  "Justice;  The  Organ  of  Social-Democracy" 
(London),  Mr.  Jirasek  relates  further  that 

"In  1907  the  'Central  Union  of  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties in  Prague'  was  founded.  Since  then  dates   the 
rapid  development  of  the  Co-operative  Movement, as  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures:- 


1909. 

1918. 

Number  of  Societies 

86 

450 

Membership           .., 

14,562 

150,000 

Financial  turnover    ..> 

£7,500,000 

£90,000,000 

"in  the  Central  Union  are  concentrated  all  branches 
of  the  co-operative  movement:  about  500  Consumers'  So- 
cieties, Productive  Societies,  Housing  Societies,  Fi- 
nancial and  Farmers'  Societies. 

"The  Housing  Societies,  being  financially  assisted 
by  the  State,  are  undertaking  the  building  of  large 
and  sma.ll  family  houses.  The  Farmers'  Society  is  as- 
sisting in  the  bu^dng  of  agricultural  iirLpl6m,ents,  the 
selling  of  agricultural  prodvicts,  etc.  At  present  they 
assist  by  dividing  the  expropriated  land  (on  April  16 
the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Assembly  passed  a  Bill  by 
which  all  estates  over  625  acres  become  the  property 
of  the  State),  which  they  will  take  over  .from  tho 
State,  and  till  either  co-operatively  or  lease  to  agri- 
cultural workers. 

"The  question  of  paying  dividends  does  not  play  an 
important  part  in  the  Czech  movement,  as  the   Czechs 
want  rather  to  strengthen  their  reserve  and  provident 
funds.   The  Consumers'  Societies  pay  3  per  cent,  divi- 
dend, 

"The  shares  in  the  Consumers '■ Societies  are  30-50 
kronen,  in  the  Productive  Societies  100  kronen,  and  in 
the  Financial  Societies  10-20  kronen  (The  kronen  is 
20  cents, ) 

"The  Central  Union  of  the  Czocho-Slovak  Co-opera^' 
tive  Societies  is  acting  as  an  organising,  propaganda, 
educational,  and  supervisory  centre.  Every  two  years 
it  undertakes  the  financial  supervision  of  tjie  soci- 
eties and  gives  advice  as  to  admlnstration  and  com- 
merce.  The  Central  Union  printed  uniform  commercial 
books,  statues,  and  other  printed  matter  necessary  to 
the  Societies,'' 
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k         GENERAL  LOCKOUT  of  workmen  throughout  Spain, 
/  \   ordered  by  the  Congress  of  Spanish  Employers 
jL       JL  meeting  at  Barcelona,  verified  the  prophecy 
that  the  reported  end  cf  Barcelona's  long  lahor  war 
was  really  only  an  armistlc©.   This  section  of  Spain 
has  been  a  hotbed  of  labor  unrest  for  many  months,  and 
as  a  deputy  of  the  Reform  Party  of  Madrid  writes   in 
"El  Liberally  even  an  armistice  brings  hope  and   a 
brighter  outlook  for  the  future.   Madrid  dispatches 
inform  us  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  deplores 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Spanish  Employers   to 
lock  out  the  workers,  and  hopes  they  will  Co-operate 
?d.tii  the  Government  in  establishing  industrial  peace, 
for  to  enforce  a  lockout  "at  a  moment  when  the  workers 
are  asking  notiiing"  is  "foolish*"  Barcelona  dispatches 
relate  that  the  employers  decided  to  make  their  organ- 
ization permanent  as  a  protest  against  the   alleged 
crimes  of  the  Syndicalists, and  say  that  their  lockout 
move  was  made  as  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
failure  to  protect  the  employers'  interests.    We  are 
told  further  that  ttie  employers  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  new  social  laws  granting  workers  shorter  hours  and 
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LABOR'S  TROPHIES  IN  SPAIN. 

The  Rabbit  Skins  Show  Recent  Cabinet  Failures. 

"E^quella"  (Barcelona) • 

providing  pensions.    But  according  to  a  Barcelona 

correspondent  of  the  Paris  "Temps,"   it  was   only 

through  the  threat  of  a  lockout  that  the  employers 

were  able  to  induce  the  Syndicalists  to  listen   to 
reason,  and  he  writes: 


In  our  opinion  this  is  the  key  to  the  situation 
and  the  reason  for  the  benevolent  attitude  suddenly 
adopted  by  the  syndicate  whose  sole  purpose  seemed  to 
be  the  organization  of  a  general  strike  in  Catalonia. 
The  Barcelona  Syndicalists,  by  their  rebelliousness 
and  extravagant  claims  brought  into  being  a  powerful 
and  homogeneous  employers'  association  which  unques- 
tionably was  disposed  to  examine  with  good  will  all 


LABOR* S  RESURFJICTION  IN  SPAIN. 

"Campajia  de  Gracia"  (Barcelona). 

reasonable  claims  correctly  formulated, but  which  also 
was  resolved  to  oppose  with  a  pitiless  lockout  all 
unjustified  strikes  and  any  boycott  by  the  workers." 

The  result  of  the  employers'  lockout,  this  inform- 
ant goes  on  to  say,  was  that  the  Syndicalists  were  un- 
able to  carry  on  their  fruitless  fight  because  they 
could  raise  no  strike  funds  from  the  weekly  salary  of 
workers  not  on  strike.  So  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  proposition  very  clearly  and  diplomatically  pres- 
ented by  the  government  of  Mr.  Sanchez  de  Toca.  '.Te 
read  then; 

"The  President  of  the  Coiincil  was  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  Bocial  conflicts  in  Catalonia  and  de- 
sired to  spare  the  Syndicalists  of  Barcelona  the  hu- 
miliation of  an  unconditional  surrender.  So  with  fine 
grace  he  granted  them  certain  compensations  or  favor- 
able conditions  designed  to  conserve  for  the  Syndical- 
ists enough  prestige  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their 
influence  on  the  working  masses  in  Catalonia.  Among 
these  presidential  precautionary  measures  one  may  cite 
the  liberation  of  the  Syndicalists  in  prison  and  also 
the  juridical  recognition  of  the  Syndicate.  The  first 
of  these  measures  surprised  nobody;  as  the  government 
had  found  in  the  prisons  of  Monjuich  certain  elements 
open  to  reason  and  compromise.  As  to  the  juridical 
recognition  of  the  Syndicate,  this  is  a  two-edged  . -. 
sword  which  endows  the  Catalonia  Sjmdicate  with  no  ap- 
preciable advantage.    Being  officially  recognised  the 
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Syndicate  is  subject  to  all  tulings  in  force.  Thus  it 
must  make  knotm  its  list  of  members  and  have  a  regular 
system  of  books  which-  shall  be  produced  upon  due  legal 
requisition.  It  is  evident  that  in  acquiring  these 
new  rights,  the  Syndicate  loses  the  secret  power  that 
it  exercised  formerly  without  control. 


of  the  naval  strategy  of  the  future,   of  which 
remarks : 


it 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  NEXT  VAR 

^-^  jr  E  Fliro  OURSELVES  PREPARING  for  the  next  war 
\  \  /  when  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the  still  im- 
ratified  Treaty  of  Peace,  remarks  the  Kobe 
"Japan  Chronicle",  which  says  that  "practical  states- 
men" do  not  even  pretend  to  think  that  the  League  of 


THE  KLMM 

"The  world's  troubles  have  been  transferred   to 
the  Pacific." 

AUSTRALIA:   "F-ere  are  we  going  so  fast?" 

THE  GRni  PERSON:   "iTe're  going  to  buy  you  a  gun, 
my  lad.   You  nay  need  it. 

"The  Bulletin"  (Sydney), 

Nations  is  an  instrument  likely  to  be  effective.  It 
contains  clauses  for  the  combined  action  against  any 
state  which  resists  the  Treaty  settlements,  yet  not- 
withstanding such  an  arrangement  the  first  signatories 
of  the  Treaty — which  included  the  Covenant  of  the 
Leagiie  of  Nations— "had  so  little  faith  in  their  own 
instrument"  that  they  made  a  tripartite  agreement  that 
"in  the  event  of  the  impossible  happening,  and  Germany 
making  an  unprovoked  attack  on  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  come  to  France's  assistance."  This 
treaty  is  not  only  in  direct  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  but,  what  is  in  itself  very  extraordinary, 
it  is  "purely  one-sided."  This  Kobe  weekly  sees  more 
lEciediate  foreshadowings  of  conflict  in  the  discussion 


"7ife  have  Mr,  Josephus  Daiiiels  telling  the  Pacific 
coast  that  the  American  Navy  is  there  to  protect  it: 
we  have  Viscount  Jellicoe  discussing  half-a-dozen 
British  fleets  for  the  Pacific,  and  of  course  there 
are  the  Japanese  big  navy  men  preparing  greater  pro- 
grams than  ever..,. 

"Th6  Australian  press  is  quite  frank  about  it.  They 
have  published  forecasts  of  Admiral  Jellicoe' s  report 
though  they  do  not,  it  is  true,  state  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  these  forecasts  beyond  the  intelli- 
gent inferences  of  the  antipodean  journalists   from 
Viscount  Jellicoe' s  speeches.   The  Sydney  'Sun'   de- 
duces from  these  speeches  that  Australia  must  have 
adequate  naval  defence  if  she  is  to  preserve  the  ideal 
of  a  white  Australia,  and  her  development  on  these 
lines  is  bound  up  with  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific — ,-  a 
fairly  large  area  of  which  to  hold  the  hegemony." 

It  is  clear  to  the  "Japan  Chronicle"  that  Japan  is 
looked  upon  as  the  danger  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
•future,  and  it  is  very  likely  also  that  Japan   will 
consider  she  is  being  "treated  outrageously,"  for — 

"The  British  and  American  navies  always  were  far 
bigger  than  her  own,  and  the  disproportion    is   now 
greater  than  ever.  And  now,  when  a  war  in  which  Japan 
fought  on  their  side  is  hardly  over,  both  these  powers 
are  considering  plans  for  the  domination  of  the  Pa- 
cific— not  because  of  any  rivalry  between   themselves, 
but  because  they  are  jealous  of  the  growth  of  Japan* 
One's  sympathies  for  Japan  in  such  a  situation  are„ how- 
ever, greatly  modified  by  the  fact  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  ideals  of  the  League  of  Nations  have   had 
very  little  coxmtenance  from  Japanes"e  statesmen  or  pub- 
licists.  The  limitation  of  armaments  has  been  regarded 
as  a  very  goOd  thing  for  other  nations,   but   as  un- 
suited,  for  the  moment,  to  Japan.  " 

The  "Japan  Chronicle"  believes  it  would  be  somewhat 

shortsighted  for  Japan  to  enter  voluntarily  on  a 

course  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  measuring  her 

strength  against  America  or  Britain,  and  at  the  same 

time  it  cynically  observes: 

"But  the  purpose  of  the  political  militarists   is 
not  really  war  —  only  the  threat  of  war.  The  ideal  is 
always  to  be  so  strong  as  to  get  what  you  want  without 
the  other  party  daring  to  say  nay.   Even  the  weaker 
Power  may  in  certain  circumstances  obtain  a  decision 
favorable  to  itself  if  it  shows  itself  very  much   in 
earnest  and  the  stronger  Power  does  not   consider  the 
issue  worth  going  to  war  about.  Ihen  the  fight  does 
come  it  is  deplored  by  the  very  people   who  precipi- 
tated it.  The  trouble  in  international  relations  ar- 
ranged on  this  plan  is  that  they  always  must  end  in 
war.  The  professional  defenders  look  on  war  as  inevi- 
table. .  ,  .  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  League  of  Na- 
tions gets  into  working  order,  that  it  will  thresh 
this  matter  out.  At  present  Japan  is  definitely  pre- 
paring for  war  with  either 'Britain  or  America^  and 
America  and  Britain  are  preparing  for  war  with  Japan. 
It  is  true,  none  of  these  nations  want  war,  but  they 
want  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  one  another  in   certain 
disputes  which  may  arise.  ■  Britain  and  America,  it  is 
obvious  enough,  have  no  such  views  regarding   one  an- 
other, and  the  proposed  dispersals  of  their  fleets 
rather  indicate  their  pacific  intent  towards  one  an- 
other. Japan  has  failed  to  gain  a  share  in  this  mutu- 
al confidence;  and  her  leading  men  can  be  in  very  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  why  this  is.  The  League  of  Nations 
will  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  putting   the  bona 
fides  of  its  members  to  the  test,  and  we  shall  then 
learn  whether  the  world  is  going  to  settle  its   dis- 
putes upon  a  new  basis  or  in  the  old  manner  by  threats 
of  war." 
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A  ITF.ALIH  MEETING  IN  PEKING  TO  MAKE  PLANS  TO  SAVE  MILLIONS  OF  CHINESE  LIVES. 
Dr.    Peter     stands  in. the  center  of  the  front  row,     with  the  American  Minister  at  his  left. 

A  HEALTH  CAMPAIGN  TO  INCREASE  CHINAS  POPULATION- 


SIXTEEN  MILLION  PEOPLE  DIE  in  China  each  year  out 
of  its  vast  population  of  400,000,000.  If  the 
efforts  of  American  medical  missionaries  succeed 
in  redticing  China's  death  rate  to  the  level  of  our  own,' 
ten  million  of  these  lives  will  be  saved  to-  swell  the 
Chinese  census  annually,  adding  another  100,000,000  in 
a  decade.  It  appears  that  the  familiar  health  exhibi- 
tion, with  its  charts,  diagrams  and  graphic  methods  of 
all  sorts,  has  been  found  peculiarly  effective  with  a 
people  like  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the  toy  or  the  doll 
maJces  a  personal  appeal.  The'  skilful  use  that  has  been 
made  of  this  fact  by  the  American  medical  missionaries 
is  explained  in  an  article  prepared  for  the  "American 
Journal  of  Public  Health"  (Boston,  October)  by  its  as- 
sociate editor  from  notes  of  personal  interviews  with 
Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  who  originated  the  method.  Dr.  Peter 
understood  the  psychology  of  the  Chinese,  and  made 
clever  use  of  it  to  break  down  their  conservatism  in 
matters  of  health  and  hygiene.  Rattling  toys  and  fas- 
cinating gimcracks  furnished  ammunition  for  a  great 
campaiga  of  health  education,  which  is  now  being  con- 
tinued by  the  Chinese  themselves  vmder  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  S.  M.  Woo,  To  quote  and  summarize: 

"It  is  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  see  how  Amer- 
ican initiative  with  a  keen  study  of  the  psychology  of 
a  nation  has  fitted  its  means  to  the  vivid  imagination 
of  an  Eastern  populace.   Here,  rattling  toys,  tinkling 
bells,  moving. dolls  and  fascinating  gimcracks  appeal 
to; the  Chinese  and  teach  them  lessons  in  sanitation, 
just  as  the  sketchy  cartoons,  sprightly  posters,   and 
stirring  setting  are  catching  and.  holding  the  '  atten- 
tion of  the  French. 


"It  is  a  stupendous  task  even  in  a  friendly  country 
of  the  same  race, 'as  in  France,  to  undertake'  the  cam- 
paign that  is  under  way  against  tuberculosis  and  in- 
fant mortality.  Think,  then,  what  it  must  mean  in' 
courage  and  conviction  to  undertake  a  warfare  against, 
many  diseases  in  a  country  of  different  race,  of  to- 
tally different  ways  of  thinking,  and  with  a  language 
that  is  practically  impossible  save  to  the  tongue  that 
has  practiced  its  modulations  in  infancy.  China  and 
its  neighboring  lands  in"  Asia  form  the  vast  storehouse 
of  infection  from  which  -great  epidemics  sweep  ia  waves 
across  the  globe. 

"Fortunately  China  has  wise  men  in  control  who  have 
opened  the  door  from  their  own  side,  so  that  today, 
there  has  been  initiated  a  health  education  campaign, 
conducted  by  Americans  whose  progress   through   the 
Flowery  Kingdom  reads  like  romance. 

"Three  important  factors  have  contributed  to   ^the , 
innovation,  the  National  Medical  Association,   the  . 
Chinese  Medical  Missionary  Association  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.. 

"The  fundamental  plan  of  the  campaign  is.  prevention 
through  education,  and  it  has  been  the  task,   of  the , 
movement  to' evolve  the  methods  of  education.   This  has 
been  done  by  a  reversion  to  kindergarten   illustra- 
tions. .  .  ' 

"The  moving  spirit  in  establishing  this   work  was 
Dr.  William  Wesley  Peter,  B.  A.,  M.  D. ,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.   His  presence  in  China  was  that. he 
might  serve  as  a  medical  missionary  among  these  peo- 
ple.  At  the  language  school  in  China,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gave  lectures  with  experiments,  addresses  by  eminent 
soientfic  men,  and  some  of  the.  topics  were  light, heat, 
and  electricity.  '  Hearing  this.  Dr.  Peter   said  on© 
day,  'Why  not  have  a  lecture  on  health?'   From  this, 
casual  inquiry  has  grown  the  great  yrork  of  which  he 
was  the  leader." 

Various  toy  devices  show  the  density  of  population 
in  China  compared  with  other  l^incls,  ajid   tell  of 
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China's  high  death  rate,  40  per  1000    annually,  com- 
pared -with  America's  14  per  1000.  The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  doll  or  manikin  appeals  to  the  older  Chinese 
as  it  does  to  our  children.   Here  is  one  dressed  in 


BRINGING  THE  BABY 
To  a  health'  meeting  on  infant  hygiene. 


conventional  fashion.  It  is  weak  and  shrunken,  its 
head  droops  on  its  chest  and  is  withal  flat  and 
flabby;  it  is  the  sick  China  of  now.  Let  us  apply 
therapy;  the  figure  straightens  itself  up;  let  us 
furnish  education;  the  shrunken  head  of  the  figure 
through  the  magic  influence  of  compressed  air  .ju- 
diciously used,  expands;  let  us  apply  moral  training 
and  the  gleams  of  intelligence  and  rectitude  shine 
out  through  the  figure's  eyes. 

"Another  figure,  a  manikin, representing  sick  China, 
is  bending .under' his  burdens ,  for  he  has  heavy  packs. 
These  are  tuberculosis,  cholera,  plague, and  other  pre- 
ventable maladies.  .The  greatest  burden  of  all  is 
lifted  from  him  and  he  straightens  up  a  .bit--the  pack 
is  unrolled — it  is  tuberculosis,  and  as  the  assistants 
lift  it  to  carry  it  out  back  through  the  flowing 
curtains,'  the  people  read  the  name.  One'  after  another 
the  packs'  are  lifted  and  the  manikin  is  more  and  more 
erect.  With  great  .ceremony  they  are  unrolled  and  the 
boxes  held  so  that  the  names  are  read  before  they 
disappear. 

"  'Now,  would  you  see  magnificent  China  when  it  has 
put  these  preventable  diseases  under  its  feet? 'queries 
Dr,  Peter,  and  with  the  murmurs  of  assent  the  silken 
curtains  part,  and  there  on  the  pyramid  of  conquered 
diseases  stands  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  manhood 
in  the  city,  usually  the  physical  director  of  the 
local' Y.  M,  C,  A.  gymnasium,  and  over  him  waves  the 
flag  of  China,  'Is  this  a  picture  of  what  China  might 
be,  or  am  I  wrong?' 

"Then  there  are  the  automatic  graphic   diagrams, 
v/^iere  by  themselves  the  lines  \xnroll  to  their  proper 
place,  a  quiet  bit  of  mystery.   This  one  shows  ^   the 
percentage  of  educated  people  in  the  co\untries.  The 
lecturer  cries,  'America,'  and  a  great  length  of 
ribbon  f lovrs  up  and   forms  one  of  those  col'umns  that 
statisticians  love  to  juggle  with;  England   and   the 
countries  of  Europe  -likewise  unroll  themselves  and 
make  a  goodly  showing, 

"'And  now,  China,'  says  the  lecturer.  China  starts; 
it  is  slovrj  it  creeps  along  a  little  way;   it  stops. 
'The  machine  is  broken,  mutters  one  of  the  spectators, 
and. the  lecturer  sadly  shakes  his  head,  while  another 


auditor  speaks,  'it  is  tru^,  we  are  at  fa\ilt.  We  must 
make  our  nation  strong  ■with  schools,' 

"The  outfit  that  Dr.  Peter  took  'with  him  in  his 
journeys  to  lecture  through  China  and  which  is  in  use 
by  Dr,  Woo,  forms  to  Western  eyes  a  quaint  procession. 
There  are  five  of  the  big  wheelbarrows  that  carry 
altogether  two  and  one-half  tons  of  stage  fitting  and 
apparatus, 

"These  five  great  barrows  with  their   enigmatical 
loads  excite  as  much  attention  in  a  Chinese  city    as 
the  circus  elephant  does  here  in  a  country  town.  The 
platform  of  the  auditorium  has  a  mystical  look.   There 
are  curtains  that  hide  things,  there  are  queer  devices) 
some' of  them  familiar  to  Americans,  the   bell    that 
clangs  for  every  death  from  tuberculosis,   the  clock- 
face  that  registers  the  total  and  the  figures  in  their 
endless  procession  ;to  the  grave.  There  are  busy  little 
workers  toiling  in  turning  wheels;  they   accomplish 
nothing,  for  they  work  alone;  there  is  another  group 
working  in  harmony  which  revolve  great  China  by  their 
correlated  efforts.   Pyramids  are  built  on  the  stage, 
always  with  deliberation  and  ceremony.  Their  elements 
have  in  them  the  contacts  for  an  electric  light.   The 
capstone  is  lettered,  'National  Health,'   the  lower 
stones  bear  legends,  'Money,'   'Good  Laws, ' 'Education' 
and  at  the  bottom,  the  largest  and  most  important  , 
'Public  Opinion'!  'ffhen   thai  is  in  place   the  light 
shines  forth.   Then  there  are  chains  with  strong  links 
and  weak  links, 

"Every  item  is  psychologically  fitted  for   Chinese 
appreciation,  and  with  this  array,  helped  by  men  who 
turned  the  Jacob's  ladders  or  removed  the  packs  from 
China's  back  or  drew  aside  the  curtains,  Dr,  Peter 
addressed  his  auditors  and  found  his  way  to  their  in- 
telligence, 'An  American',  they  said  'but   with  a 
Chinese  heart.'  And  in  this  way  he  has  stood  before 


BATHING  BABY  IN  PUBLIC. 
Giving  a  real  baby  a  real  bath  in  the  proper  way 
before  the  very  eyes  of  astonished  mothers  and^ 
young  ladies,  to  save  infant  lives  in  China 


110,000  of  China's  best  citizens  telling   them   in 
language  that  they  can  never  forget  the  simple  princi- 
ples of  good  health," 


The  illustrated  article  on  "C-louds  Formed  by  Forest 
Fires",  quoted  from  the  "Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment" on  page  17  of  our  issue  for  September  20,  last, 
appeared  originally  in  the  "Monthly  Weather  Review", 
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hardly  be  doubted  that" the  achievement  in   physical 
well-being  and  ability  to  take  care  of  oneself  T70uld 
in  a  measure  approach  Roosevelt's  success. " 


Roosevelt's  brains  were  god-given,  but  his  bod- 
ily strength  and  agility  were  self-made  He  was 
a  small,  weak  boy  and  made  himself  tough  and 
fit  by  unceasing  labor,  which  las.ted  all  his  life.  He 
always  marintained  that  he  never  exceeded  mediocrity  in 
any  of  the  physical  tasks  that  he  essayed,  but  it  was 
only  by  perseverance  that  he  succeeded  in  them  at  all 
Daniel  Sullivan,  who  contributes  to  "Good  Health" 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich. ,  October)  an  article  with  the 
above  heading,  says  that  when  Roosevelt  was  nine  years 
old  his  father  took  him  to  hhq  second  floor  of  the 
family  home  in  East  Twentieth  Street,  Wew  York,  where 
a  room  had  been  made  into  a  gymnasiiim.and  said  to  him, 
"Theodore,  you  have  the  brains,  but  brains  are  of  com- 
paratively little  use  without  the  body,  you  have  got 
to  make  your  body,  and  it  lies  with  you  to  make  it: 
it's  dull,  hard  work  but  you  can  do  It."  Mr  Sullivan 
goes  on. 

"if  he  did  not  find  it  dull  work,  as  his  father 
forecast,  it  came  hard  to  young  Roosevelt,  at  any  rate 
in  the  beginning.    He  was  a  'rather  small,   patient, 
suffering  little  child,'  says  his   sister  in  recalling 
her  earliest  impressions  of  him.    He  had  acute, 'often 
agonizing  asthma,'  and  as  a  little  boy,  showed  none  of 
the  vigorous  qualities  which  were  distinctive  of  him 
all  through  the  years  of  his  later  life   Despite  this 
handicap  and  despite  his   father's  unalluring  charac- 
terization of  the  task  before  him.yoimg  Roosevelt  took 
the  words  to  heart.   'From  that  day,'  says  his  sister, 
'this  little  boy  of  nine  started  to  make  his  body,  and 
he  never  ceased  in  making  that  body  until  the  day  of 
his  death.  But  in  those  early  years  it  was  a  difficult 
task.    I  can  see  him  now  faithfully  going  through  ^-a- 
rious  exercises,  at,  different  times  of  the  day,  to 
broaden  out  the  chest  narrowed  by  this  terrible  short- 
ness of  breath,   to  make  the  limbs  and  back  strong  and 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  what  was  coming  to  him 
later  in  life. ' 

"-BLow  well  Roosevelt  carried  out  the  dull, hard  task, 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  comiuon  knowledge.  Because 
of  his  delicate  health  he  was  not  able,  he  tells  us, to 
attend  school  like  other  boys,  but  received  his  early 
ins'truction  from  tutors.  Until  he  was  about  fifteen  he 
was  not  strong.  The.  astlima  troubled  him  incessantly, 
deprived  him  of  sleep  and  made  violent  exercise  diffi- 
cult and  sometiTies  impossible.  But  he  kept  at  it  with 
unflinching  diligence,  with  the  result  that  ha  was  a 
strong  and  normal  young  man  when  he  entered  Harvard  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  despite  nis  nearsightedness 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a  boxing  bout  with  any  of 
the  othe"  students  of  his  oimi  v:eight. 

"Roosevelt,  who  developed  into  probably  one  of  the 
best  known  examples  of  'the  strenuous  life'   --his  own 
expression  and  one  inextricably  identified  with  him  in 
the  public  mind- -started  as  a  sickly  boy  In  his  auto- 
biography he  says  he  had  no  natural  prowess, and  was  at 
first  qui  be  unable  to  hold  his  own  when   thrown  into 
contact  with  other  boys  of  rougher  antecedents.    He 
frankly  says  he  was  nervous  and  timid.  Every  bit  of  the 
making  of  that  fine  physique  which  enabled  him  to  per- 
form a  prodigious  amount  of  work  was  the  result  of 
Careful  and  assiduous  training.    He  set  an  example 
which  could  and  should  be  followed  by  everyone,  to  his 
oim  sure  happiness  and  comfort.   It  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  any  individual  prefers  of  his  own  free  will 
to  be  weak  and  ailing  of  body  Everyone  has  the  desire 
to  be  well  and  strong,  just  as  Roosevelt  had   and  if 
jthis  desire  were  but  coupled  with  the  patience  that  he 
.Bhoxred  in  gaining  bodily  health  and  soundness,  it  can 


Roosevelt  had  no  illusions  as  to  his  own  excellence 
as  an  athlete  or  sportsman,  Mr.   Sullivan  says. While 
his  reputation  as  a  big  gajue  hunter  is  worldwide , many 
undoubtedly  excelled  him  in  this  form  of  sport.  Of  his 
boxing  lessons  in  early  youth,  he  says,  "I  was   a 


From  "Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  Harpers. 
AT  THREE'  AT  NINE 

"He  was  a  small,  weak  boy  and  made  himself  tough 
and  fit  by  unceasing  labor. " 


painfully  slow  and  awkward  pupil,  and  certainly  worked 
two  or  three  years  before   I  made  any  perceptible  im- 
provement whatever."  He  did  a  good  deal  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  at  Harvard,  but  frankly  owns  that  he  never 
attained  to  the  front  rank  in  either  To  quote  farther: 

"Likewise  of  horseback-riding  he  says  he  took  to  it 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  exactly  as  with  boxing 
'It  was  a  long  time  before  I  became  even  a  respectable 
rider,  and  I  never  got  much  higher,'  says  his  autobi- 
ography  But  he  encouragingly  adds:   'Any  man,  if  he 
chooses,  can  gradually  school  himself  to  the  requisite 
nerve,  and  gradually  learn  the  requisite   seat  and 
hands,  that  will  enable  him  to  do  respectably  across 
country,  or  to  perform  the  average  work  on  a  ranch. ' 
With  the  shotgiin  he  says  he  never  did  much,  but   he 
practiced  a  good  deal  with  the  rifle.   His  experience 
with  marksmanship  was  much  the  same  story,   he'  avers, 
as  with  horsemanship.   He  was  one,  he  says,  of   'the 
mass  of  men  of  ordinary  abilities  who,  if  they  chose 
resolutely  to  practice,  can  by  sheer  industry  and 
judgment  make  themselves  fair  rifle  shots.  ' 

"Of  course,  being  a  man  who  was  keenly  engaged  in 
'making  his  body'  all  his  life,  he  was  fond  of  life  in 
the  country.   After  he  left  the  White  House,  Sagamore 
Hill  was  his  permanent  home,  both  sunmer  and  winter. 
'TOien  obliged  to  live  in  cities,'  to  quote  his  own 
words,  he  did  not  let  up  on  the  task  of   'making  his 
body. '  He  found  that  wrestling  and  boxing  enabled  him 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  condensed   and  at- 
tractive form.   It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  had  to 
abandon  both  as  he  grew  older.   On  tills  point  he  says-, 
'a  man  whose  business  is  sedentary  should  get   some 
kind  of  exercise  if  he  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  as 
good  physical  trim  as  his  brethren  who  do  manual  la- 
bor '  While  in  th©_White  Souse  he  made  it  a  point  to 
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get  a  couple  of  hoiirs '  exercise  in  the  afternoon— ten-r 
nis  or  riding  or  rough  cross-country  walk,  as  a  rule. 

"Roosevelt's  gospel  of  exercise,  which  he  practiced 
so  religiously- in  'making  his  body'  is  worth  quoting; 
'I  never  won  anything  without  hard  labor  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  best  judgment  and  careful  planning   and 
working  long  in  advance.   Having  been  a  rather  sickly 
and  awkward  boy,  I  was,  as  a  yoxmg  man,  at  first  both 
nervous  and  distrustful  of  my  own  prowess,   I  had  to 
train  myself  painfully  and  laboriously,  not  merely  as 
regards  my  body  but  as  regards  my  soul  and  spirit.'  And 
he  affirr.s  that  ■whatever  successes  he  achieved  were 
due  not  to  any  native  ability  to  do  something   better 
than  anybody  else,  but  to  the  development  he  gave  to 
the  qualities  he  did  possess;  such  success,  he  points 
out,  is  open  to  any  man  who  is  willing  to  work  to  de- 
velop whatever  qualities  he  does  possess, 

"with  Roosevelt's  association  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  active  life  of  the  outdoors  it  was  only 
natural  that  when  he  died  and  his  friends  all  over  the 
country  wanted  to  honor  his  memory,  a  goodly  per- 
centagG.  of  them  suggested  the  establishment  of  gre'at 
natural  parks  to  be  named  after  him.  So  many  were  the 
suggestions  of  this  kind  and  so  well-known  and  attrac- 
tive a  side  of  his  career  was  his  love  of  Nature  and 
all  forms  of  healthful  exercise,  that  it  seems  parti- 
culc^rly  fitting  that  a  great  recreational  park  for  the 
people  should  be  planned  near  his  old  home  in  Oyster 
Bay,  Here, in  the  very  neighborhood  where  he  worked  so 
unceasingly  at  'making  his  body, '  his  friends  and  old 
neighbors  expect  to  have  a  tract  which  will  afford  the 
opportunity  to  indulge  on  the  same  ground  in  the  same 
forias  of  exercise  that  one  of  themselves,  a»  conceded 
success  in  life,  scrupulously  followed  in  making  a 
body  without  which  that  success  would  have  been  inn 
possible." 


■with  his  meals 'in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Hence 
the  possibility  of  solanin  poisoning  must  be  reckoned 
■with  -when  potatoes  prematurely  harvested  are  used  as 
food."  * 


POISON  IN  POTATOES 

ATOXIC  SUBSTANCE  called  solanin  may  occur  in 
the  green  and  growing  parts  of  the  conimon  po- 
tato. The  edible  part  is  not  likely  to  con- 
tain any  significant  amount  of  this  substance  after  it 
has  passed  the  young  stage.  From  time  to  time, however, 
says  a  inriter  in  "The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association"  (Chicago), 

"Literature  has  contained  reports  of  severe  intoxi- 
cations in  man  which  seemed  to  be  associated  with  the 
use  of  potatoes  as  food.  One  might  readily  conjecture 
in  such  cases  that  the  vegetable  was  merely  the  con- 
veyor of  the  harmful  agent--that  some  adventitous  poi- 
son or  microbial  factor  had  become  associated  with  the 
potato.   In  nost  of  the  cases  recorded,  chemical  exam- 
inations of  the  latter  have  been  lacking  for  the  par- 
ticular instances  in  ■which  it  was  under  suspicion.   A 
recent  outbreak  of  poisoning  in  ■which  the   circ^um- 
stances  clearly  implicated  the  potatoes  occurred   xn 
Leipzig.   The  symptoms  elicited  were   characteristic 
and  included  abdominal  pains,  vomiting  and  diarrhea  -- 
manifestations  described  for  previous  outbreaks.   A 
chemical  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  same  lot  of  tu- 
bers was  carried  out  by  Rothe  at  the   hygienic  insti- 
tute of  the  University  of  Leipzig.   The  analysis  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  they  contained  as  much  as  0.43 
grams  of  solanin  per  kilogram  of  potato,  whereas  harm- 
less ones  usually  contain  not  more  than  one  tenth  of 
this  quantity.   It  should  be  noted,  however,   that  po- 
tatoes which  have  developed  sprouts  may,  -when  examined 
along  with  the  latter,  exhibit  somewhat  larger  quanti- 
ties.  In  dietary  practice,  however,  the  sprouts  are 
removed  prior  to  the  culinary  use  of  the  tuber.   Toxi- 
cologic tests  on  man  have  demonstrated  that  as  little 
as  0,2  grams  of  isolated  solanin  may  provoke  untoward 
symptoms.   This  quantity  or  more  might  actually  occur 
in  the  quantum  of  potatoes  that  an  adult  might  consume 


A  POSSIBLE  FUTURE   EPIDEMIC 

So  many  obscure  diseases,  after  afflicting  some 
local  population  in  the  Orient  for  centuries, have 
assumed  the  role  of  epidemics  and  started  out  to 
travel  around  the  globe,   that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
one  and  the  possibility  of  .squelching  it  where  it 
lives, and  before  the  mo-vlng  impulse  has  acted  upon  it, 
are  evidently  of  international  interest.  Such  a  malady 
appears  to  be  the  "tsutsugamushi",  long  kno-wn  in  some 
of  the  river  valleys  of  Japan  and  said  -to  be  transmit- 
ted by  an  insect  living  as  a  parasite  on  certain  field 
mice.   The  extermination  of  these  mice  is  suggested  as 
a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disease, ■we  learn  from 
a  leading  editorial  in  "The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association"  (Chicago,  Oct.  4),   According  to 
the  ■writer,  the  old  Chinese  literature  makes  it  prob- 
able that  something  of  a  similar  nature  was  prevalent 
long  ago  in  parts  of  China;  and  recently  the  same  dis- 
ease has  been  observed  in  Formosa.    To  quote  and  con- 
dense: 

'The  descriptions  indicate  its  close  resemblance  to 
typhus  fever  and  allied  infections.  The  origin  of  tsu- 
tsugamushi disease  is  attributed  to  the  bites  of  cer- 
tain insects  found  in  the  affected  regions. 

"Of  late,  the  study  of  the  disease, which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  report  by  the  American  investigators 
Ashburn  and  Craig  in  the  Riilippine  Islands  in  1908, 
has  been  renewed  by  the  experts  of  the  Kitasato  Insti- 
tute for  Infectious  Diseases  in  Tokyo.  They  have  veri- 
fied the  peculiar  periodicity  of  tsutsugamushi,  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  summer  months,  beginning 
vdth  June  and  ending  Trith  October.  This  corresponds 
with  tlie  development  of  the  insect  'aknmushi, '  the  no^w 
assumed  carrier  of  the  Nippon  'river  fever'.  The  sum- 
mer likewise  is  the  season  when  the  peasants  who  suf- 
fer from  it  enter  the  infected  zones.  The  insects, 
which  begin  to  attack  human  beings  in  June,  are  ex- 
tremely prevalent  \intil  the  fall  months.  The  mortality 
is  a  variable  one,  but  has  on  several  occasions  ex- 
ceeded 50  per  cent. 

"The  close  resemblance  of  tsutsugamushi  disease  to 
typhus  fever  and  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  Indeed,  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  suspect  a  complete  indentity  of  the  diseases 
except  for  tlie  recent  Japanese  investigations." 

The  difficulty  of  eradicating  this  threatened  epi- 
demic lies  in  the  fact  that  the  only  apparent  ■way  to 
do  it  is  to  kill  off  all  the  mice  We  read  on: 

"The  role  of  the  field  mou6.e  as  bearer  of  the  para- 
sitic insects  that  transmit  the  etiologic  agent  to  man 
and  as  host  of  the  infectious  micro-organism,  seems  to 
be  established.   It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  bites 
of  the  insects  under  existing  conditions.   Excision  of 
the  area  of  the  sting  does  not  prevent  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  virus.   The  best  prospect  of  relief  seems 
to  lie  at  present  in  the  eradication  of  the  mice   so 
far  as  this  is  practicable.   Thus  far,  attempts  at 
treatment  ■with  preparations  of  iodin,  mercury, arsenic, 
quinin  or  dyes  have  proved  una^yailing,  " 
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INTERNAl,  FACE  OF  INCISORS  OF  THE  CALF.  FACE  OF  INCISORS  AT  2  YEAR3. 


FACE  OF  INCISORS  AT  3  YEARS. 


FAREWELL, YELLOW   FEVER       HOW  TO  TELL  A  COW'S  AGE 


AMERICA,which  gave  tne  world  a  new  and  terrible 
plague,  has  wiped  it  out,  according  to  word 
received  from  Major  General  William  C.  Gorgas. 
The  New  York  "Times",  in  commenting  editorially  on 
this  news,  notes  that  yellow  fever  was  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
The  voyagers  to  the  new  land  quickly  carried  the  pest- 
ilence to  their  home  ports,  and  soon  it  was  creating 
havoc  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Spain,  as  the  home  port  of 
most  of  the  early  navigators  to  the  New  World,  natu- 
rally suffered  most,  and  there  was  wave  after  wave  of 
the  plague,  which  claimed  thousands  of  lives.  He  goes 
on: 

"With  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  the  fever, 
always  present  in  the  tropical  sections,  made  period- 
ical invasions  of  the  more  northern  latitudes. New  York 
and  Boston  suffered  severely,  even  up  to  comparatively 
recent  years.  A  disease  unknown  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
deadly  plagues.  It  was  the  the  period  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  \7ar  that 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  yellow  fever.  In  1900 
Dr.  Walter  Reed,  heading  a  commission  of  doctors,  went 
to  Cuba  to  investigate,  not  the  cure  but  the  cause  of 
the  plague.  First  demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  that  yellow  fever  was  caused  by  bacilli,  they 
later  demonstrated  that  the  fever  was  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  certain  kind  of  mosquito,  the  stegomyia. 


which  had  first  become  infected  by  biting  an  infected 
person.  The  experiments  proved  that  the  disease  was 
transmitted  only  in  this  way.  Since  that  discovery  the 
terrors  of  yellow  fever  have  I'/aned  rapidly.   By   ex- 
terminating the  guilty  insect,  the  disease  has   been 
driven  from  stronghold  after  stronghold.  The  final  ex- 
termination of  this  plague  was  one  of  the  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.    A  commission, 
headed  by  Dr.  Gorgas,  had  just  succeeded  in  driving  it 
back  into  the  two  or  three  places  in  South  America 
where  it  was  endemic,  and  was  preparing  to  move  on  the 
outer  works  and  exterminate  the  last  remaining  vestige 
of  the  disease  when  the  Great  V.'ar  broke  out  and   the 
experts  were  called  to  a  more  pressing  campaign. 
Sentries  were  left  on  guard,  however,   and  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Gorgas  was  relieved  from  military  service  he  took 
up  again  the  fight  on  yellow  fever.  Now,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Panama,  Dr.  Gorgas  reports  that   the 
fight  is  won.   The  last  remaining  plague  spot   was 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador.   Dr.  Gorgas,   returning  from  this 
West  Coast  port,  announces  that  he  believfes  the  last 
trace  of  the  disease  has  been  eradicated,   bringing 
about  the  definite  end  of  the  yellow  fever  menace,  the 
first  of  the  great  diseases  to  suffer  extirpation," 


EACH  YEAR  OF  LIFE  leaves  its  mark  on  the  teeth 
of  cattle,  so  that  their  age  may  be  told  by  in- 
spection of  the  mouth.  The  same  is  true  of 
horses,  of  course,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  proverb, 
"Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth."  In  other 
words,  it  is  improper  to  inquire  too  openly  into  tho 
quality  of  a  gift.  The  proverb  says  nothing  about 
cows,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 1066,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, confines  its  attention  to  beef  creatures.   We 


quoto  from  an  abstract  in  the  "Weekly  News  Letter"  of 
the  Department  (Washington,  Oct.  8). 

"Cattle  have  eight  incisor  teeth,  all  in  the  lower 
jaw.  In  the  calf  at  birth  two  or  more  of  the  tempo- 
rary or  first  incisor  teeth  are  present,  ".Vith  the 
first  month  the  entire  eight  incisors  have  appeared. 

"As  the  animal  approaches  2  years  of  age  the  center 
pair  of  temporary  incisor  teeth  or  'pinchers  are   re- 
placed by  the  permanent  pinchers  which  at  2  years  at- 
tain full  development, 

"At  from  2^  to  3  years  the  permanent  first  inter- 
mediates are  cut  emd  are  usually  fully  developed  at 
3  years, 

"At  3|-  years  the  second  intermediates  or  laterals 
are  cut.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the  first   inter- 
mediates and  begin  to  wear  at  4  years, 

"At  4^  to  5  years  the  corner  teeth  are  replaced, the 
animal  at  5  years  having  the  full  complement  of  inci- 
sors with  the  comers  fully  developed, 

"At  5  to  6  years  there  is  a  leveling  of  the  perma- 
nent pinchers,  the  pinchers  usually  being  leveled  at 
6  and  both  pairs  of  intenr.ediates  partially  leveled 
and  the  corner  incisors  showing  wear, 

"From  7  to  8  the  pinchers  are  noticeably  v.-orn;from 
8  to  9  -the  middle  pairs,  and  by-  10  years  the  corner 
teeth, 

"After  6  years  the  arch  gradually  loses  its  rounded 


contour  and  becomes  nearly  straight  by  the  12th  year. 
In  the  meantime  the  teeth  have  become  triangular  in 
shape,  distinctly  separated,  and  show  the  progressive 
wearing  to  stubs," 


GERMAN  OPERA  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES 


O 


TO  FRIENDS  THE  GERMANS  may  or  may  not  succeed 
in  forcing  German  opera  down  the  ears  of  New 
York  with  the  aid  of  injunctions  and  police 
squads,"  remarked  the  New  York  "Tribune", and  the  event 
proved  they  were  unequal  to  the  task.  Opera  of  the 
lighter  sort,  not  Wagner  except  in  shreds  and  patches, 
was  sung  in  Gei*man  according  to  soheduld  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theater,  in  New  York,  while  an  unorganized  body 
of  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  country,  and  representing 
the  sentiments  of  thQ,  American  Legion >  surged  outside 
the  building  and  bore  signs  of  their  disapproval.  Some 
of  them  wore  placards  bearing  the  legend,  "The  Germans 
murdered  our  boys."  The  Mayor  of  New  York  forbade  the 
performance  on  the  second  night,  and  voices  were 
stilled.  A  justice  was  found,  however*  to  grant  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  New  York  Police 
Department . from  Interfering  with  these  operatic  per- 
formances, and  the  duel  of  forces  was  resvmed  on  the 
third  night.  Inside  the  Lexington  Theater  the  singers, 
some  of  them,  favorites  of  other  days  at  the  Metropol- 
itan, pursued  their  roles  until  one  was  obliged  to 
dodge  eggs  thrown  at  him  from  a  side  box,while  outside 
the  police  handled  an  angry  crowd  in  such  way  that 
tRlmoBt  fatal  injuries  were  received  by  one  at  least. 
Mr*  Otto  Goritz,th©  director^general  of  the  Star  Opera 
Company  giving  the  performances,  is  the  one  long 
charged  with  singing  at  the  home  of  Mme.  Gadski- 
Tauscher  the  song  celebrating  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania."  In  the  Evening  "Sun"  he  is  quoted  as 
admitting  the  fact,  but  adding,"  Why  any  one  is  bring- 
ing up  the  subject  now  is  something  that  I  cannot 
understand*"  Such  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Germans 
"to  understand''  is  what  occasions  the  rest  of  the 
"Tribune's"  comment: 

"Frankly,  we  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  whole  Lexington  Theater  project  is  a  colossally 
stupid  blunder,  as  typically  Prussian  and  ill  advised 
a.s  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  or  the  U-boat  campaign  or 
any  of  the  other  gross  errors  of  the  Prussian  mind  in 
the  war, 

"The  episode  will  serve  Germany  ill  in  two  respects. 
It  will  react  immediately  against  German  music  and 
nnisicians,  to  make  them  distasteful  and  hateful,  as 
they  were  not,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  they  were  rapidly 
ceasing  to  be.  It  will  confirm  the  all  too  common  view 
that  Germany  is  still  Pxnssia  and  always  will  be. 

"The  extremes  of  passion  are  rapidly  dying  down  in 
America,  as  in  every  other  country,   German  music  was 
finding  its  way  back  into  programs.   An   Austrian 
violinist  and  oomposer,  who  had  borne  himself  with 
dignity  and  reserve  throughout  the  war — Fritz  Kreisler 
--had  been  cordially  welcomed  in  his  first  operatic 
venture.  The  processes  of  healing  and  reconciliation 
were  taking  their  natural  course.  We  have  in  thousands 
of  loyal  Americans  of  German  blood  the  best  of  reasons 
for  giving  the  German  people  of  the  future   every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  will  to  start  afresh 
and  recover  their  lost  position  in  the  world, 

"The  Lexington  "Theater  venture  is  not  in  any  wise  a 
fresh  start,  but  is  a  repetition  of  the  exact  Piaissian 


spirit  which  applauded ' the  Lusitania  sinking  and  con- 
vinced the  world  of  the  vicious  barbarism  of  the 
modern  German  mind.  '  If  persisted  in,  these  German 
rallies  in  behalf  of  the  Fatherland  will  go  far  toward 
persuading  Americans  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
anything  out  of  Germany  save  effrontery  and  force.  Is 
there  no  new  spirit  in  Germany  born  of  the  war  to  save 
Germany  from  her  worst  enemy,  her  old  Prussian  self?" 

The  opinion  of  other  New  York  papers  is  not  dissim- 
ilar, notably  the  "Times"  which  tells  how"  such  efforts 
may  affect  our  Americans  of  German  descent: 

"Except  as  applied  to  the  present  attempt  to  revive 
German  opera,  the  plea  which  a  young  matron  made  be- 
fore Mayor  Hylan  would  enlist  no  little  sympathy,  'l 
am  astonished  at  the  continuation  of  the  hate, '  she 
said.   'l  think  that  the  people  of  German  descent  have 
sviffered  enough,  when  they  had  to  send  their  sons  to 
kill  their  relatives  while  they  were  being  persecuted 
on  this  side  at  the  same  time,  I  have  two   little 
children,  and  if  I  am  ostracized  just  because  I  have 
German  blood  in  ny  veins  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make 
good  Americans  of  them.  '  It  is  true  that  even  the 
most  loyal  of  our  citizens  of  German  descent  have  suf- 
fered from  the  hatred  of  Germany,  and  it  is  true  that 
a  continuation  of  the  hate  is  a  grave  menace  to  the 
Americanization  which  we  all  desire.  Yet  it  was  never 
more  evident  than  at  the  Lexington  Opera  House  that 
the  chief  fault  lies  with  the  tactlessness  of  Germans 
themselves— a  tactlessness  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  obstinate  defiance   of   American 
opinion, 

"In  the  disorders  which  occurred  last  Spring,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  similar  .attempt,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  the  present  venture  was  likely  to 
result  in  riot.  Repeated  warnings  have  been   uttered 
by  ovT   former  soldiers  and  sailors.  Yet  the  opera  was 
given,  and  with  the  collaboration  of  singers  who,   in" 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  flaunted  their  allegiance 
to  Germany,  even  flying  the  German  flag  until  the  very 
day  when  to  do  so  was  treason  to  the  United  States. 
The  opera  selected,  moreover,  contains  a  precious  bit 
of  propaganda  —  a  scene  in  which  Germans  are  exhorted 
to  remain  true  to  their  own  masters  and  to  despise  the 
traditions  of  other  nations.   Even  while  contemplating 
their  own  misfortunes,  it  might  have  occ\irred  to  these 
Germans  that  others  have  fared  as  ill,  or  worse.   The 
Allies  have  suffered  the  loss  of  millions  in   killed 
and  wounded,  thfe  loss  of  countless  fair  cities    and 
villages,  the  ruin  of  many  a  smiling  countryside.  And 
it  was  the  Germans  who  'willed  the  war, '  as  they  first 
preached  the  gospel  of  hate." 

When  the  critics  turn  their  attention  to  what  went 
on  on  the  stage  we  find  no  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  performance. 

The  "Tribune's"  critic  deals  in  a  languid  key  with 
the  second  performance,Lortzing's  "Czar  and  Carpenter/' 
feeling  that  the  "egg  barrage"  "livened  up  things.^  a 
bit,"  as  the  opera  itself  "is  today  distinctly  out  of 
date  and  even  the  admirable  production  given  of  it  at 
the  New  Theater  in  1909  failed  to  arouse  any  interest 
among  the  opera-going  public."  He  adds: 

"The  audience  did  not  fill  half  the  seats  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  boxes  were  almost  all  empty.   The 
chief  enthusiasmof  the  evening  was  shown  whenever  Otto 
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CORHELL-  STUDENTS  APPEAL  FOR  "PROFS," 
With  the  slogan  "$125,000  will  feed  a  Prof  and  his  family  for  a  million  years." 


Goritz  appeared.  This  gentlemen  had  dtiring  the  after- 
noon confessed  to  his  singing  of  a  song  shortly  after 
the  Lusitania  massacre,  in  which  he  praised  the  U-boat 

¥e  turn  now  to  the  "Illustrated  Daily  News": 

"Although  nearly  four  years  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  night  of  December  31,  19l5,  a  parody  on  a 
Bong  from  Nessler's  'Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,'  which 
was  the  musical  hit  at  a  Mew  Year's  eve  party  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Hans  Tauscher,  better  known  to  musio 
lovers  as  Ifaie^  Gadski,  has  come  back  to  plague  Otto 
Goritz,  who  is  attempting  to  re-establish  German  opera 
at  the  Lexington  Theatre, 

"The  parody  glorified  the  late  German  war  aims  and 
celebrated  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,    Director 
Goritz  not  only  admitted  writing  it  but  even  permitted 
Manager  Henry  B,  Hertz,  of  the  Star  Opera  Company,  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  song, 

"'I  thought  the  question  was  dead  long  ago, 'said  the 
director,'  I  have  lived  in  this  country  a  long  tine 
and  expect  to  stay  here.  My  daughters  were  born  here 
and. I  am  educating  them  here. 'What  interest  is  it  now?' 
"a  translation  of  one  of  the  verses  of  the  parody, 
all  of  which  rhj^e  in  the  German,  is  as  follows: 
•T^he  clouds  are  gathering,  a  ship  plows 

through  the  waves. 
Filled  with  anmiunition  to  the  top, 
America  puts  a  Yankee  on  every  ship  as 

a  safeguard. 
Suddenly  the  ship  begins  to  vibrate. 
For  never  will  a  U-boat  be  idle, 
God  save  you,  we  had  to  give  you  one. 
God  save  you  and  Neptune  greet  you.  " 

The  decision  of  the  Courts  ruled  finally  against 
opera  sung  in  -Uie  German  language  prior  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Peace;  but  the  managers  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  continuing  to  present  the 
operas  with  a  change  to  English  words. 


THE  COLLEGE  CRY  FOR  FUNDS 

THAT  YOUTH  TAKES  ITS  PROBLEMS  LIGHTLY  has  sel- 
dom had  a  better  illustration  than  in  the  dif- 
ference between  "student  levity  and   faculty 
seriousness"  at  Cornell.  The  phrase  is  coined  by  the 
New  York  "Evening  post"  when  it  reads  on  "the  banner 
with  the  strange  device"  that  "$125,000  will  feed  a 
Prof,  and  his  family  for  1,000,000  years,"  which  is- 
sued from  student  quarters.   At  the  same  time  "Presi- 
dent Schurman  declares  that  nothing  "less  than   the 
future  of  American  civilization  is  at  stake."  Cornell 
has  joined  Harvard j  Yale,   and  Princeton  in  their 
public  request  for  millions.   The  resources  as  well  as 
the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  bodies  of  these  institutions 
are  undergoing  a  strain,  but  the  reports  indicate  that 
they  are  bearing  the  strain  vjithout  breaking.  From  the 
Harvard  ^15,000,000  ideal  all  the  way  down  to   the 
modest  request  for  "some  more,"  almost  every  college 
and  school  finds  its  resources   inadequate  to  its 
needs.  The  principal  need  is  more  money  to  pay  better 
salaries  to  professors  and  teachers.  The  position  of 
these  public  servants  in  tlie  -wage  scale  is  ir- 
pressively  presented  by  President  Hibben  of  Harvard  ir 
the  "American  Magazine."  In  doing  this  he  also  draws 
upon  a  statement  of  President  Hadley  cf  Yale: 

"In  the  ten  years  between  1905  and  1915  the  aver- 
age salary  of  a  full  professor  at  Princeton  increag^ed 
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only  eiglit  per  cent,  and 'since  1^15  there'  has  been"'" 
tut  a  slight  trend  upward.  TVere  the  money  availahle 
it  would  be  gladly  paid.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  Icnow 
that  instructors  have  been  starting  at  $1,200  a  year 
while  our  head  mason  and  head  plumber  are  getting 
$1,380,  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
that  tho  fanilies  of  many  college  teachers  have  meat 
only  once  in  two  weeks,  that  one  family  decided  re- 
cently to  stop  eating  it  altogether, 

"Discussing  this  same  deplorable  situation,  the 
President  of  Yale  University  said  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress: 

'"The  annual  contribution  of  the  faculty  to  Yale, 
measured  in  money,  measured  by  the  difference  between 
what  they  get  here  'and  what  they  could  receive  else- 
where, amounts  to  at  least  $200,000,  each  year,  and  it 
is  not  improbably  twice  that  sum. ...In  most  of  our  de- 
partments we  Still  stand  on  the  salary  scale  of  1910. ' 

"This  point  may  be  illuminated  by  extracts  from  a 
table  of  the  earnings  of  the  class  of  1901  at  Prince- 
ton, compiled  after  the  members  had  been  out  of  col- 
lege for  ten  years.  Some  of  the  average  salaries  -were: 
Manufacturers  |  6,098.11 

Brokers  18,900.00 

Real  estate  3,575.00 

.  Accountants  2,365.40 

Mercantile  4,773.80 

Insurance  3,120.00 

Physicians  3,094.45 

Lawyers  4,994.88 

Transportation  men  5,875.00 

Teachers  1,779.16 

"This  table  was  made  several  years  ago.   Were  it  to 
be  revised  to-day,  ''the  earnings  of  brokers,  lawyers, 
manufacturers,  and  others  would  be  much  greater,  while 
the  earnings  of  men  in  the  teaching  profession   would 
probably  show  ah' unimpressive  comparison." 

Taking  the  appeal  printed  in  the  Lexington  "Herald" 
for  Kentucky  institutions  as  a  typical  one,  we  find  it 
asserted  that  the  same  general. circumstances  surround 
those  who  direct  the  destinies  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges in  Kentucky  that  surround  the  instructors  and 
professors  in  the  comparitively  rich  institutions  of 
learning: 

"in  some  aspects  it  is  of  even  more  importance  that 
the' teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  will  maintain  theui  in  comfort  and  in- 
duce men  and  women  of  ability  and  spirit  to  continue 
to  teiach.   Unless  there  is  a  material  increase  in  the 
salaries  paid  teachers  it  will  soon  become  impossible 
to  retain  as  teachers  to  train  the  oncoming  genera- 
tions men  and  women  who  by  reason  of  capacity,  person- 
ality and  education  are  fitted  to  train  the  genera- 
tions who  will  quickly  assume  the  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  country. 

"It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  future  of  Lex- 
ington that  there  shall  be  better  school  facilities, 
more  ample  accommodations  for  the  children, and  equally 
important  that  the  teachers  shall  receive  a  living 
wage.   It  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  State  that  the 
country  teachers  shall  receive  a  living  wage,  and  that 
the  country  schoolhouses  of  the  State  shall  be  suf- 
ficient in  size  and  equipment  and  in  arrangement  for 
comfort  and  health  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
5tate." 

•  The  position  of  the  small  college  may  be  more  pre- 
carious tha»i  either  rich  university  or  public;  school, 
and  a  new  "Wisconsin  idea"  is  being  tried   to:  providej 
funds  for  nine  of  the  State's  voluntarily  supported 
institutions.   These  nine — Tiarquette  Universif;y,  and 
Beloit,  Campion,  Ca,rroll,  Lawrence,  .Milton,  MJilwaukee-.- 
DownerJ  l^ofthland  and  Ripon  Colleges  —  banded  io» 


gether  in  the  Wisconsin  Colleges  Associated, are  making 
a  united  plea  to  the  "public,  and  will  pro  rata  the  sum 
raiseiJ  among  themselves.  Says  the  Madison" Democrat": 

Wisconsin  is  leading  the  way  in  a  movement  des* 
tined  to  become  nation-wide.  It  believes  the  day  of 
idividual  drives  for  small  colleges  is  past. 

"it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  gi-eat  principles  of 
consolidation  toward  the  end  of  strengthened   public 
service  which  came  out  of  the  world  war  find  a  con- 
tinued expression  in  a  union  of  the  agencies  control- 
ling the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  sta4e. 
Certainly  it  is  a  most  significant  achievement   in 
American  education  for  denominational  and  undeno- 
minational. Catholic  and  Protestant  groups,  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  in  solving  problems  oorarnon  to  them 
all." 

Several  Wisconsin  papers  remind  us  that  such  men  as 
Elihu  Root  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  former  Vice-Pres- 
ident, have  said  that  it  is  in  colleges  of  300  stu- 
dents or  so  that  the  closest  studying  in  the  country 
is  done. 

But  the  "Journal"  (  Ladysmith  ),  showing  that  Wisf- 
consin  opinion  is  still  not  unanimous,  says  the  plea 
"is  a  bunch  of  stuff  intended  to  induce  people  to  dig 
up  real  money  for  support  of  the  dinky  little  private 
public  colleges  of  the  state."  Also,  "A  lack  of  pop- 
ular interest  in  these  little  institutions  doesn't 
seem  so  strans;e  to  us.  They  never  ppeared  to  have 
any  real  good  reason  for  existence."  Then  as  if  to 
clinch  it: 

"Lincoln  didn't  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  endowed 
college  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  got  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  became  a  radical  and  stirred  up  all 
sorts  of  trouble.  If  only  some  nice  paternal  private 
college  had  steered  Lincoln  through  Greek,  philosophy 
and  theology,  he  would  have  learned  better  than  to 
stir  up  strife  against  an  institution  made  sacred  by 
age . " 

But  the  Milwaukee  "journal",  lately  accorded  by 
publishers  the  honor  of  having  been  the  most  valuable 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  from  a  national  riew- 
point  in  1918,  says: 

"The  purpose  of  these  leaders  who  have  sunk  minor 
differences  is  to  serve  Wisconsin.    These  privately 
endowed  colleges  have  thO  noble  record  of  having  given 
an  education  to  50,000  young  men  and  women.    Their 
combined  enrollment  about  equals  that  of  the   state 
university.   To  maintain  and  to  raise  their  standards, 
they  must  pay  more  to  their  instructors  whose  share  in 
the  general  increase  of  prices  and  rewards  has   been 
long  delayed. " 

Drii  S.  P.  Capen,  representing  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  is  reported  by  Milwaiikee  papers  to 
have  said  at  a-  public  dinner: 

"it  is  only  because  of  the  grouping  of  the  colleges 
together  that  this  kind  of  a  campaign  could  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.   If  it 
were  for  one  institution,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
United  States  to  endorse  it  publicly. 

"Prom  the  national  point  of  view,   it  is  a  most 
striking  campaign,  since  for  the  first  time  in  my 
knowledge,  a  group  of  institutions  representing  wholly 
different  purposes  and  relations  have  come  together  to 
present  their  case  of  higher  education." 
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AN  ARMOR  SUIT  FOR  A  GIANT 


"B 


E.LI3VE  IV!E,  'the  finest  suit  of  armor  in  the 

world yes,  in  the  world,'"  according  to  the 

"most  distinguished  pupil  of  the  -veteran  ex- 
pert Baron  de  Cosson,"  speaking  of  the  latest  acqui- 
sition of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Only  the. 
speaker,  being  an  Englishman  instead  of  an  American, 
said  "Take  my  word  for  it."  The  suit  was  acquired  for 
the  Museum  after  a  campaign  of  thirty  years,  and  the 
bargain  was  sealed  in  1914  when  the  submarine  dangers 
made  it  seem  wise  to  hold  the  treasure  in  Paris.  Then 
cajne  a  day  when  the  "Big  Berthas"  drove  it  to  Bor- 
deaux in  the  ignominious  confession  that  its  defen- 
sive properties  were  made  for  a  milder  form  of  war- 
far3.  Mr.  Bashford  Dean,  the  Metropolitan's  curator 
of  armor,  tells  in  the  Museum  "Bulletin"  (  October  ) 
how  Mr.  Riggs  first  saw  the  suit  thirty  years  ago  at 
the  Exposition  Militaire  Retrospective  in  Paris,  and 
decided,  "on  a  single  view,"  that  "the  armor  was  too 
important  to  remain  in  private  hands."   So — 

"He  began  demarches  which  resulted  finally  in 
bringing  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  To  this 
end  he  brought  into  play  diplomacy,  persistence, influ- 
ence, and  a  substantial  monetary  contribution.  His 
success, none  the  less, was  remarkable,  since  the  diffi- 
culties he  surmounted  were  many.  For  one  thing  the 
ducal  ovmer  of  the  armor,  in  whose  family  it  was  an 
heirloom.,  was,  from  our  point  of  view,  singularly  un- 
reasonable; he  insisted  that  he  was  unwillinjj  to  part 
with  it;  the  psychological  crisis  when  he  .would  allow 
it  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  must,  therefore, be  awaited 
patiently  (ajid  there  does  come,  as  the  veteran  col- 
lector knew,  a  propitious  moment  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  though  sometimes  it  appears  only  after  the  lapse 
of  decades  and  may  last  literally  but  a  moment).  Then, 
too,  there  was  ever  the  chance  that  in  an  ungriarded 
instant  the  prize  would  be  snapped  up  by  some  one 
else: — in  point  of  fact,  there  came  a  time  when  a 
well-known  and  titled  antiquary  all  but  secured  it, but 
.he  retired  from  competition  promptly  and  generously 
when  he  learned  that  the  Museum  was  on  the  point  of 
making  the  purchase." 

Unlike  almost  every  other  famous  piece  of  armor 
dating  as  far  back  as  1527,  as  does  this,  the  work  is 
complete  in  nearly  all  its  parts,  "even  to  the  high 
plated  saddle,  the  long  neck  defense  for  the  horse, 
and  a  beautiful  horse  helmet."  Mr.  Dean's  enthusiasm 
is  that  of  an  expert: 

"Further  examination  of  the  armor  showed  clearly 
that  it  was  made  by  a  person  having  extraordinary 
technical  skill.  Ha  eave  his  plates  broad,  sweeping 
curves;  he  made  his  borders  and  ridges  crisply;  and 
he  finished  his  details,  such  as  hooks,  pinions, buck- 
les, with  a  precision  and  delicateness  which  are  rare 
even  in  the  best  specimens.  But,  most  interesting  of 
all,  as  Mr.  Riggs  quickly  noticed,  he  was  a  man  of 
inventive  ideas,  and  while  in  broad  lines  he  was  con- 
servative, he  did  not  hesitate  to  change  long-estab- 
lished details.  Thus  he  arranged  his  armor  so  that 
the  great  gorget,  or  neck  defense,  could  be  put  in 
place  after,  not  before,  the  breast-  and  back-plite 
were  fitted  to  the  shoulders:  he  also  devised  his 
plates  at  the  knee  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  fold 
together  fan  fashion  and  become  less  prominent  in  ac- 
tual use.  Then,  too,  he"  inserted  unusual  features  in 
gauntlets,  hip-plates,  back-plates,  and  lance  rest, 
as  we  should  some  day  describe  in  detail. 

"As  one  looks  at  the  armor,  one  wonders  where  it 
was  made  and  by  whom  it  was  worn.   The  first  question 


may  not  now  be  solved;  the  second  may  be  given  a  very 
probable,  if  not  a  final  answer.  The  armor, we  be- 
lieve from  its  type  of  decoration,  is  either  Italian 
or  French,  As  a  single  argiiment  in  favor  of  an  Ital- 
ian origin  we  observe  that  in  its  decoration  it  shows 
at  several  points  the  arms  of  the  Visconti  (Milan)  — 
a  child  in  the  article  of  being  swallowed  by  a  ser- 
pent. On  the  other  hand,  we  recall  that  in  general 
this  ornament  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and  that  it  may 
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THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  ARMOR. 

Of  gilded  and  engraved  metal, the  gift  of  William 
Riggs ,  now  erected  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 


here  have  been  used  merely  as  a  motif  in  decoration, 
like  the  me maids  and  mermen  which  appear  nearby,  or 
elephants,  castles,  owls,  amorini,  and  seraphim, or  the 
labors  of  Hercules.  Besides,  we  know  no  specimen  of 
Italian  workmanship  which  resembles  the  present  one, 
and  the  type  of  ornament  impresses  us  as  French  -  Fran- 
cis I;  and  its  affinities  are  even  rather  on  the  Span- 
ish side  of  France  than  on  the  Italian;  thus  the  arm 
pieces  show  a  curious  elbow  guard  well  known  in  Span- 
ish armor  of  early  date." 

The  armor,  whether  or  not  made  for  Sieur  Jacques 
Gourdon  de  Genouilhac,  was  at  least  owned  by  him,  and 
his  story  is  well  known: 

"He  was  the  nephew  of  a  prominent  statesman  and  ar- 
tillerist. In  his  early  years  he  was  a  page  of  Louis 
XII,  and  later  his  squire.  In  the  Italian  war  he  was 
in  Tiirin  with  the  King  in  1483  and  in  Naples  a  year 
later.  His  career  was  a  successful  onejhe  was  rewarded 
with  lands,  governorships,  and  titles.  His  fortunes 
were  not  injured  by  the  succession  of  Francis  I;  he 
climbed  to  even  higher  posts  at  couri,,  and  when  the 
King  decided  in  his  turn  to  invade  Italy,  Genouilhac 
followed  him  as  his  Grand  Master  of  Ordnance;  but  his 
second  visit  there  was  a  painful  one,  for,  in  the  dis- 
aster at  Pavia,  he,  like  his  patron,  fell  into  the 
enemy ' s  hands .  " 


THE  KNIGHTS' SOUL  SAVING  METHODS 


IT  WAS  BROVraiNG  who  thought  it  was  "hard  enough  to 
save  one's  soul,"  but  Mr.  John  B.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  thinks  soul  saving  would  be 
easy  enough  if  we  had  only  the  soul  to  think  about. 
But,  entering  into  the  problem  are  "bodies  requiring, 
according  to  the  best  American  scientific  diagnosis, 
three  square  meals  a  day  to  insure  correct  function- 
ing." Uplift  movements,  he  says,  "overlook  the  law  of 
gravity;"  but  the  Knights  of  Col\imbus,  "in  launching 
their  nation-wide  educational  movement ^  have  first 
paid  expert  and  complete  attention  to  'the  proximate 
object' the  bettering  of  the  average  man's  liveli- 
hood." Mr.  Kennedy,  writing  in  "The  Outlook"  (  New 
York)  shows  how  the  very  beginning  of  this  educational 
scheme  of  the  Knights  has  manifested  "striking  re- 
sults:" 

"They  have  demonstrated  during  the  few  months  that 
they  have  been  operating  technical  schools  in  the 
large  camps  that  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing  to 
triple  a  man's  earning  capacity  within  the  short  space 
of  nine  weeks.  They  have  taken  boys  who  were  $15-per- 
week  shipping  clerks  before  they  enlisted  in  the  Army; 
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RADIO  KNIGHTS. 

A  free  evening  school  class  of  demobilized  men  in 
Boston  formed  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the 
pursuit  of  radio  science. 


they  have  enrolled  these  boys  i-n  an  intensive    camp 
school  course,  and  after  nine  weeks  graduated  them  as 
motor  mechanics — actually  obtaining  and  making  good 
in  jobs  paying  $4i  per  week.    Now  they  have  twenty 
thousand  officers  and  men  attending  their  camr  schools. 


and  they  teach  a  surprisingly  comprehensive   curricu* 
liim.   They  give  intensive  courses  in  law  (specializing 
in  business  law,  international  law,   and  a   thorough 
study  of  the  League  of  Nations);  courses  in  commercial 
science,  secretaryship,bookkeeping,  stenography,  motor 
mechanics,  aero-mechanics,  welding,  plumbing,  teleg- 
raphy, radiography,  and  what   they  happily  term 
American  English  (known,  rather   unpopularly,   as 
Americanization),  and  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German.   Two  major-generals  are  students  in  K.  of  C. 
camp  scho.ols,  and  the  proportion  of  officer-students 
is  according  to  their  general  numerical  relation  to 
enlisted  men, 

"All  the  subjects  taught  by  the  Knights  are  practi- 
cal, designed  to  increase  the  service  man's  economio 
value  to  himself  and  his  country.  Furthermore,  the 
schooling  is  an  immense  asset  of  morale—so  much  so 
that  one  camp  cammander  made  it  obligatory  for  the  men 
of  his  command  to  attend  the  K.  of  C.  school." 

In  the  near  future  the  work  of  the  Knights  will  h& 
done  principally  outside  the  camps,  and  they  have  ir 
operation,  so  we  are  informed,  "a  most  ambitious  pro- 
gram, unquestionably  the  most  striking  educational  en- 
deavor to  be  undertaken  by  a  private  organization  with 
its  own  funds . "  Thus : 

"Through  their  eighteen  hundred  councils  the  i 
Knights  are  instituting  a  Tiation-wide  chain  of  what 
are  called  supplementary  schools.  Those  schools,  cO'* 
operating  with  municipal  and  State  educational  bodies, 
from  whom  they  will  derive  their  diploma  prerogatives, 
teach  the  subjects  above  eniomerated.  They  teach  these 
subjects  to  men  who  desire  to  learn  them.  To  others  so 
situated  that  they  do  -not  need  what  is  termed  an 'earn- 
a-living'  course  the  Knights  offer  cultural  courses, 

"I7ith  the  advice  of  some  of-the  Nation's  most  re- 
nowned educators  to  guide  them, the  Knights  are  able  to 
offer  instruction  in  the  hiimanities, cultural  education 
which  the  average  man  who  has  never  had  the  advantage 
of  college  training  would  not  otherv/ise  receive  ^ave 
by  undirected  reading.  Already  the  Knights  have  six 
hundred  thousand  potential  students  for  these  schools 
among  their  own  membership,  to  which  admission  is  not 
restricted,  others  not  members  of  the  organization  nor 
of  the  Catholic  communion  being  readily  admitted.  In- 
deed ,^  it  is  proposed  eventually  to  extend  the  advan- 
tages of  these  K.  of  C.  supplementary  schools  to  women. 
Many  thousands  of  applications  to  enter  these  schools, 
which  will  be  operated  chiefly  at  night,  are  pouring 
Into  K.  of  C.  covincils  from  men  not  Knights  or  Catho- 
lics. 

"in  addition  to  these  two  large  movements,  military 
and  civil,  in  education,  both  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  remarkably  successful  K.  of  C.   employment 
system  which  has  already  found  positions  for  over  one 
hundred  ard  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  last  six  months, 
the  Knights  have  achieved  a  substantial  tit  of  recon- 
struction by  providing  one  hundred  full   scholarships, 
fifty  in  technical  institutions  and  fifty  in  academic 
colleges,  for  qualifying  service  men.   These,  together 
■with  some"  three  hundred  scholarships  maintained  by  the 
national  body  and  State  councils  of  the  K.  of  C,  con- 
stitute a  permanent  asset  of  good  human  timber  for  the 
nations  reforming  after  the  war. 

"Just  as  the  nation  gave  its  full  energies  towards 
winninr  the  war,  no  distinctions  of  creed  availing  — 
this  pleasant  and  efficient  fact  being  especially  dem- 
onstrated in  war  relief  work  --  so  the  Knights  of  Col- 
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THE  AlvIERICAN  CEHIETERY  AT  ROMAGNE. 
This  picture  of  activity  in  a  plot  where  there  are  30,000 
American  graves  shows  that  our  dead  are  not  neglected. 


umbus  are  throwing  open  all  their  educational  advan- 
tages to  Americans  regardless  of  creed.  It  is  costing 
them  all  sorts  of  their  own  dollars,  just  as  their  war 
relief  work  did,  but  the  results  for  the  nation  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  dollar  sign.  Even  by  the  rigid 
test  of  economic  gain,  this  K.  of  C.  educational  move- 
ment can  show  thousands  of  increasingly  productive  hu- 
man units. 

"The  Knights  believe  they  have  found  the  real  pre- 
vention of  exaggerated  radical ism, known  as  Bolshevism, 
They  know  that  religion  well  practiced  is  the  surest 
bulwark  against  Bolshevism;  but  they  also  know  that 
economic  satisfaction  derived  from  educational  prog- 
ress is  an  excellent  and  formidable  ally  for  spiritual 
restraint.  They  are,  to  put  the  thing  in  a  phrase, 
teaching  Americans  to  take  stock  in  their  country  in- 
stead of  knocking  their  country;  they  are  providing 
durable  means  of  levitation  and  leaving  it  to  the  sub- 
ject to  uplift  himself. 

"Their  entire  educational  work  is  devoid  of  relig- 
ious approach,  although  it  is  solidly  established  in 
religious  tradition.  They  not  only  teach  the  Consti- 
tution (its  explanation  forms  one  of  their  courses), 
but  they  demonstrate  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  prac- 
ticing the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


NO  REVISED  HYMNAL  —  Many  churchgoers   and  others, 
thinks  the  Detroit  "Free  Press",  will  hear  with  ap- 
proval that  the  proposition  to  revise  the  Episcipal 
Hymnal  was  voted  down  at  the  convention  held  in  De- 
troit.  For 


"Most  of  its  inclusions,  particularly  those   re- 
tained from  the  prayerbook,  through  familiarity  and 
association  are  dear  to  the  children  of  the  church  wiio 
have  their  special  favorites  among  them.  In  most  in- 
stances the  melody  is  so  happily  married  to  the  words 
that  disassociation  is  difficult.   The  stirring  air 
of  'Coronation'  is  suited  to  the  triumphant  adjuration, 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name;'  the  plaintive 
notes  of  'Rock  of  Ages'  fits  the  prayer-like  spirit; 
we  cannot  well  sever  the  swelling  dignity  of  'Old 
Hundred'  from  the  words  so  often  sung  to  it,"- 


OUR  REMEMBERED  DEAD 

"^"^   T*  HAT  LOOKED  LIKE '-NEGLECT  to  the  eyes  of  a 

\\  /   mother  visiting  one  of  our  soldiers'   ceme- 
'  '    teries  in  France  is  novr  explained  as  being 
in  reality  only  th^  inevitable  appearance  of    such 
during  a  transition  period,      Mrs.  Edward  McClur© 
Peters  recently  wrote  to  the  New  York  "Tribune"   de- 
scribing her  visit  to  the  field  of  our  dead  at  Thiau- 
court,  and  the  painful  impression  she  received  there, 
Mr,  Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,   is  now  out  with  a  reply  which  does  not  dispute 
the  .chief  allegations  of  Mrs.  Peters,  but  says  that 
"the  subject  of  the   graves  of  American  soldiers  in 
France  is  receiving  tlie   joint  consideration  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  National  Commission.''   Par- 
ticular inquiries  as  to  the  statements   contained   in 
Mrs.  Peters 's  letter  have  been  made  by   this   joint 
agency,  with  results   such  as  Mr.  Moore  here   sets 
forth; 

"The  intention  of  the  Vfer  Department  is  to  make 
the  American  cemeteries  in  France  of  such  character 
that  they  shall  be  indeed  'Fields  of  Honor '  and  that 
it  will  be  a  high  distinction  to  have  one's  relatives 
buried  therein.   In  order  to  accomplish  this  result, 
careful  planning  and  much  study  must  be  given  to  the 
problem;  also  certain  serious  obstacles  must  be  over- 
come, as  is  inevitably  the  case  in  creating  new  ceme- 
teries anywhere.   Practically  all.  the   large    ceme- 
teries in  France  were  created  during  the  past  suimuer, 
which  happened  to  be  one  of  the  driest  seasons   for 
many  years.  As  a  result  the  cemeteries   still  have  a 
new  and  unfinished  appearance,  which  will  disappear 
when  grass  and  trees  have  a  chance  to  grow, 

"inspections  of  the  cemeteries  are  made  monthly  by 
supervisors  and  hence  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
the  care-taker  at  Thiaucourt  had  not  seen  an  inspector 
for  three  weeks.   The  War  Department  has  issued  orders 
permitting  wreaths  and  other  private  decorations   on 
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graves.  It  is  true  that  there  are  at  present   in- 
correct names,  due  to  the  absence  of   identification 
tags.  In  these  cases  the  identification  letters  used 
have  in  sorae  instances  proved  incorrect.  All  data  on 
crosses  are  being  compared  with  data  on  individual 
casualty  cards  and  in  time  corrections  will  be  made, 
but  this  is  a  big  task — it  involves  careful  work,  and 
several  months  will  be  required  to  complete  it.  There 
is  absolutely  no  discrimination  between  officers  and 
men.   In  some  cases  the  concentration  of  bodies  was 
such  that  the  bodies  of  officers  were  grouped  together 
and  the  men.  were  similarly  grouped,  but  this  was  not 
due  to  intention, 

"General  plans  for  the  American  Cemeteries    in 
France  are  now  being  made,  but  in  so  far  as  planning 
has  been  necessary,  the  most  approved  plans  of  i\meri- 
can  cemeteries  have  been  used  in  France,  All  such  csae- 
teries  have  white  fences  around  them,   the  paths  are 
graveled,  and  grass  has  been  provided,   as  far   as 
weather  conditions  permit.  Crosses  in  all  cemeteries 
vfill  have  to  be  straightened  froBi  time  to  time  vmtil 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  settled;  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  provide  a  stone  for  each  grave  as  soon   as 
Congress  provides  fvmds  for  this  purpose.   The  stone 
to  be  used  has  been  designed  by  a  competent  architect 
v/orking  with  the  Coramlssion  of  Fine  Arts,   and   when 
these  stones  are  set  up  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  England  and  France, 

"The  letter  is  incorrect  in  the  statement   that 
Menil-la-Tour  is  in  French  care.  It  is  an  American 
cemetery,  cared  for  by  Americans,   Comparisons  to  be 
just  should  be  made  between  cemeteries  of  equal   age 
in  the  United  States  and  military  cemeteries  in  Frarce, 
If  comparison  b©  made  on  this  basis,  it  is  evident 
from  the  photographs  on  file  in  the  office  of   the 
Quartermaster  General  that  the  locations  are  excellen-^ 
that  the  care  given  to  the  graves  is  increasingly  good, 
and  that  the  plans  which  are  being  developed    are 
such  as  to  xQB.]ze   these  cemeteries  sacred  places,  to 
;  which  relatives  and  friends  may  repair  with  the  cer- 
'  tainty  of  finding  that  the  graves  are  respected  and 
honored,  even  beyond  those  in  any  military  cemetery 
in  ovir   own  country," 

In  addition  to  tho  words  here  written  on  the  matter 

of  details  we  find  the  sense   of  responsibility  by  the 

organizations  in  charge  of  the  cemeteries  exprest  in 

the  "Evening  Star"  (Washington) . 

"In  time  the  names  of  Suresnes  and  St.  Mihiel  vjIII 
come  to  be  as  familiar  to  American  ears  as  Arlington 
now  is.  Thither  American  travelers  will  make  their  way 
BS  visitors  now  resort  to  Arlington;  and  on  each  re- 
curring Decoration  day  pious  Americans  abroad  will 
gather  to  do  honor  to  their  country's  dead,  as  they 
honor  the  heroes  vrho  sleep  in  the  national  -cemetery  of 
our  own  land. 

"All  the  lessons  learned  in  caring  for  our  own 
national  cemeteries,  togefiier  with  suggestions  coining 
from  British  and  colonial  solutions  of  similar 
problems',  are  being  considered  by  the  Uar  Department 
in  dealing  with  this  sacred  subject.  The  feelings  that 
prevail  in  regard  to  the  dead  are  among  the  tenderest 
of  human  emotions,  and  no  memorials  that  shall  be 
erected  in  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  artistic 
or  how  costly,  will  express  the  depth  of  sentiment 
which  these  French  military  cemeteries  will  express. To 
have  the  name  of  a  son,  a  father  or  a  brother  carved 
on  an  individual  stone  erected  on  the  field  of  honor 
is  as  near  a  title  to  nobility  as  one  can  attain  in 
this  democratic  land.  Death  comes  as  the  great  equal- 
izer; so  officer  and  private — soldiers  both —  are  to 
have  equal  recognition  in  those  far-flung,  white-\ini- 
formed  ranlcs  drawn  up  for  the  last  parade. 

"in  time,  trees  arching  over  the  graves  vri.ll  bring 
that  solemn  peace  -which  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  Ar- 
lington; and  at  appropiate  places  in  the  design  memo- 
rials expressive  of  the  sentiments  and  ideals  which 
took  our  boys  into  the  war  -will  be  set  up, These  should 
be  (and  they  probably  -will  be)  designed  and  executed 
by  the  most  competent  of  American  sculptors." 
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^  HE  CHURCH  CANNOT  "ORGANIZE"  to  assure  adequate 
salaries  for  its  effective  ministers , though  it 
may  and  does  for  its  superannuates.   The  story 
of  the  provision  made  by  the  Methodists  for  this  lat- 
ter class  show  that  "the  oldest  organization  of   the 
church,  the  'Chartered  Fund,'  was  an  early  attempt  at 
permanent  enowment"  for  its  aged  and  retired  clergy. 
The  statements,  presented  to  "The  Congregationalist" 
(Boston)  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Hingeley,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  M.  E.  Board  of  Conference  Claimants,  are 
accompanied  by  an  additional  reminder  from  William  E. 
Sweet  that  the  church,  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, must  give  adequate  salaries  to  theii*  ministers., 
if  they  are  to  hold  them  or  if  they  are  to  attract 
young  men  of  promise  and  ability  into  the  ministry. 
Such  men  will  not  enter  the  ministry  if  they  are  to  be 
constantly  harassed  and  worried  about  the  financial 
needs  of  the  future."  This  is  the  question  for  the 
individual  church.   The  man  who  has  served  his  day  and 
generation  must  look  to  the  denominational  head  of  his 
church  for  succor  from  want,  and  Mr.  Hingeley's  arti- 
cle attempts  to  show  that  in  the  large  fund  the  Meth- 
odists aim  to  secure  for  this  purpose  there   is  no 
sense  of  charity  but  fair  requital  for  service  already 
rendered.   He  writes:  V, 

"An  annual  collection  for  superannuates  has  been 
taken  from  the  beginning.   The  "profits  of  the  Book 
Concern,  now  a  million,  dollars  each  quadrennium,  ha-^e 
always  gone  to  them.   But  it  was  not  until  1908  that  a 
board  was  created,  charged  -with  the  duty  of   looking 
after  the  interests  of  Conference  Claimants  —  a 
generic  term  which  includes  the  retired  ministers, and 
the  -midows  and  dependent  children  of  deceased  minis- 
ters.  At  that  time  $600,000  was  distributed  annually; 
but  in  1918  the  distribution  amounted  to  $1,398,000^ 
and  reports  indicate  that  during  the  present  year  it 
will  be  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Meanwhile  endow- 
ments have  grown  from  abou-t  $2,000,000    to    over  , 
$14,000,000,  and  will  ultimately  exceed  $20,000,000, 
'Centenary'  activities  hindered  work  for   endowments 
but  it  -will  be  resumed  in  1920,  including  the  increase 
of  the  general  or  connectional  Permanent  Fund  of  the 
Board  to  $5,000,000." 

The  essential  principles  are  as  follows: 

"  1,  'The  claim  for  a  comfortable  support   inheres 
in  the  ministry.'   It  is  not  a   super-added  gift, 
gratuity  or  charity. 

"  2.  'Such  claim  is  not  invalidated  by  retirement.* 
'  The  retired  minister' s  claim  for  support  is  as  valid 
as  that  of  the  pastor,  district  superintendent,    or 
bishop,  all  are  in  a  common  budget,   disbursed  on   a 
prorating  principle. 

"  3,  l.-hen  a  minister  dies  his  inherent  claim  goes 
to  his  -wife  and  dependent  children. 

"  4.   Each  claimant  is  paid  an  annuity, each  depend- 
ent child  is  one-fifth  of  what  the  father's   claim 
would  be.   Rates  vary  from  C3.00  to  $21.00, 

"5.  An  additional  amount  is  provided  by  the  Board 
of  Conference  Clal^  .nts  to  assist  those  whose  annuity 
is  inadequate. 

"  6.  Successful  campaigns  for  endowments  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  board. 
■"  7.  There  are  no  contributory  features  in  the 
plan.'  The  Methodist  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
laity  and  the  ministry  is  that  the  laymen  furnish  a 
support  for  the  ministers  in  order  that  they  can  ren- 
der service." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


I  1 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


From  Campbell's  famous  kitchens 

CampbelFs  Beans  are  made  in  kitchens  renowned 
through  half  a  century  for  good  food  products. 
Quality  is  the  strict  Campbell  standard.  Only  the 
best  ingredients  and  only  the  best  culinary  methods 
are  employed.  CampbelFs  Beans  are  hand-picked, 
slow-cooked  until  thoroughly  digestible,  and  blended 
with  red  ripe  tomatoes — a  delicious  dish. 


e 


One  Size 


15c  a  can 


One  kind 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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Parlor,  Bed  Room  and  Bath 

^dining  room,  living  room,  attic — into  every  room 
a  Perfection  Oil  Heater  carries  cozy  comfort. 
Anywhere  or  anytime — if  the  heat  is  low  or  a  cold 
spot  creates  an  island  of  discomfort — a  Perfection 
gives  the  needed  extra  warmth  economically,  con- 
veniently— makes  the  coal  pile  last. 

Heats  ten  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil. 
Over  4,000,000  already  in  use.  Buy  yours  now  for 
the  cold  snaps.     At  all  good  dealers. 


PERFECTION  OjJBeaters 


<THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CD. 

?4S3   PLATT   AVE 
CLEVELA>fD.OHIO 


^Iso  makers  of 

ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils 
NEW  PERFECTION 
A^ND    PURITAN 

Oil  Cook    StOV 


I 


CURRENT 


P  O  E  TRY 


TTiough  it  seenia  late  in  the  day  to  reply  to  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "The  Sons  of  Martha,"  labor  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  such  that  a  poem  to  "The 
Sons  of  Mary"  in  the  New  York  "Tribune"  may  be  said  to  be 
timed  to'  the  hour.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  "The  Sons 
of  Martha,"  Mr.  Kipling  tells  us  that  "Her  sons  must  -wait 
upon  Mary's  sons,  world  without  end,  repr-ieve ,  or  rest,"  be- 
cause "She  lost  her  temper  once,  and  because  she  was  rude  to 
the  Lord,  her  Guest."  We  are  told  further  that  it  is  the 
care  of  the  Sons  of  Martha  "in  all  the  ages,  to  take  the 
buffet  and  cushion  the  shock."  But  we  now  live  in  a  much 
altered  world,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  lines  by 
"Q.  S.  B": 

■TIE  SONS  OF  MARY 
By  G.  S.  B. 

The  Sons  of  Martha  hare  not  to  worry — of  that  .  their  tet- 

rarchs  will  take  good  care: 
And  they  care  not  a  whit  for  the  Sons  of  Mary,  what  they 

must  suffer  or  how  they  fare. 
The  Sons  of  Martha  demand  an  increase  (a  favorite  indoor 

game  that  they  play): 
They  spout  and  they  riot  until  they  "win  it — and  Mary's  Sons 

are  the  ^ads  that  pay. 

The  Sons  of  Mary  in  all  the  ages  have  dared  the  venture  and 

taken  the  chance} 
They  explore  earth's  riches  and  plan  the  bridges,  invent  the 

machinery,  design  the  plants. 
It  is  through  them  that  on  every  work-day  the  Sons  of  Martha 

have  work  to  do, 
li  is  through  them  that  on  every  pay-day  the  Sons  of  Martha 

get  eyery  sou. 

They  say  to  the  railways,  "Be  ye  fashioned."  They  say  to  the 

ships  of  the  air,  "Go,  fly." 
They  train  the  youth  and  they  heal  the  stricken;  the  tears 

of  the  mourner  they  help  to  dry. 
They  draft  the  maps  and  they  paint  the  pictures;  they  carve 

the  statud;  the  speech  they  speak — 
While  the  Sons  of  Martha  are  seeking  solely  to  do  less  labor 

for  more  per  week. 

The  Sons  of  Mary  their  lives  have  given  to  fight  the  fever 

and  purge  the  filth; 
They  graft  the  scion,they  grow  the  blossom,  they  keep  the 

fields  of  the  world  in  tilth. 
They  write  the  book  and  they  chant  the  poem,  they  make  the 

music  and  dream  the  dream: 
They  to  the  Truth  bear  unselfish  witness:   they  have  the 

vision,  they  see  the  Gleam. 

They  do  not  preach  that-  their  only  duties  are  spreading  dis- 
sension and  going  on  strike; 

They  do  not  teach  that  it's  square  and  decent  to  scamp  their 
work  as  they  damn  well  like. 

They  aim  to  uphold  a  mind  of  fairness,  not  class  suspicion 
and  social  strife. 

They,  too,"  must  think  of  making  a  living  —  but   they  some- 
times think  of  making  a  life. 

And  the  Sons  of  Martha  esteem  this  silly,   convinced  that 

Fortune  will  yield  reward 
To  him  that  has  the  most  brazen  thorax,  the  lightest  head 

am?,  the  strongest  STrord. 
This,  it  seems,  is  the  sum  of  their  Credo  —  this  is  the  way 

their  reasoning  runs: 
"Let's  force  the  birthright  and  seize  the  blessir",  and  lay 

the  burden  on  Mary's  Sons.'" 

The  deftness  of  expression  and  grace  of  feeling  charac- 
teristic of  Caroline  Duer's  writings,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  show  to  advantage  in  stanzas  on  "Youth"  in  "Harpers 
Magazine." 


YOUTH 
By  Caroline  Duer 

HITho  passes  by  this  way?  I  see  'the   grasses 

Still  quiver  and  the  laur?!  branches  sway. 
Swift  and  sure-footed,  whosoever  passes. 
For  where  the  wild  rose  spreads  her  tangred 

masses, 

Not  one  pink  petal  falls.'  Who  passed  this 

way? 

"Our  secret  path,  that  leads  down  to  the  river». 
Down 'through  the  fields,,  dovnti  from  the  sun- 
swept  hills-  — 
Sacred  and  sealed  to  our  two  hearts  foreverl 
At  whose  fleet  footsteps  do  its  grasses  quiver? 
Whose  light  touch  ill  its  laurel  branches 
thrills? 

Trespass  who  dares  amongst  our  blossoming 
closes. 

Winding  our  ways,  shade-hidden  to  the  shore? 
What  cruel  chance  to  alien  eyes  exposes 
Our  dear,  adventurous  road  beneath  the  roses? 

Oh,  childi  all  ages  passed  this  way  before,' 


A  sea  song  in  the  Seattle  "Post- Intelligencer"  by 
Constance  Lindsay  Skinner  is  distinguished  for  the  frank 
simplicity  of  its  imagery  and  an  easy  sweep  of  rhythm. 

SEA  SONG 
By  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner. 

Life,  how  much  more 

Shall  thy  tides  compel  me 

From  the  calm  shore? 

Down  the  far  ways  of  the  winds. 

And  the  deeps,  impel  me? 

I  hear  thy  spng 

Not  as  landsn^n  sing  it! 

Mine  be  the  long 

Roll  of  sea-drums,  and  the  trump 

As  the  thunders  ring  it. 

Tone  me  deep  bells. 

Bells  of  surges  breaking; 

Where  the  storm  swells 

Toll  my  earth-sleep  in  the  chimes 

Of  a.  spirit  waking, 

Nayl  buried  deep 

On  my  coral  pillows, 

I  shall  not  sleep — 

Crooning  my  dirge  through  the  boom 

Of  the  cool  green  billows. 


Another  sea  picture  in  the  London  "New  Witness"  reveals 
to  us  the  tranquil  flow  of  an  estuary.  The  closing  lines 
have  a  striking  effect  of  climax. 

THE  ESTDASY 
By  William  Kean  Seymour. 

Tranquil  as  massed  opals,  see 

The  calr.,  soft-curving  estuary 

Kove  by  still  heights  of  drecming  green 

Where  no  grey  track  Of  wind  is  seen. 

Subdued,  deliberate,  and  grave 

Sounds  the  long  kiss  of  sand  and  wave. 

Whilst  the  rock  turns  its  sun  parched  face 

To  the  cool,  delicate  embrace. 

I  take  a  glittering  heap  of  sand 
In  the  cupped  hollovr  of  my  hand 
And  make  a  leakage  where  I  see 
Tirr.e  fall  into  eternity. 


[ 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


] 


THE  JAPANESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


^■^   TTHERE  THEY  AfiE  SETTLED  ~  The  estimated  Japanese 
\  \  /  population  in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  is 
▼V   250,000  of  which  number  about  110,000  are  in 
Hawaii  and  140,000  in  the  United  States  or  the  "mainland" 
as  a  Japanese  authority  quaintly  phrased  it.    By  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  Japanese  is  settled  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  they  are  most  numerously  gathered  in  Calif- 
ornia,   The  State  of  Washington  ranks  next  in  its  quota  of 
Japanese  inhabitants  and  Oregon  follows  Washington.  Travel- 
ing from  West  to  East  we  find  many  Japanese   laborers   in 
Idaho  and  Montana, in  Utah  and  Colorado j   but  as  we  fare 
through  the  Middle  West  we  find  the  Japanese  population 
spread  out  more  and  more  thinly.   Arriving  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  we  meet  another  considerable  element  of  Japanese  pop- 
ulation.   In  the  rural  sections  of  California  there   are 
many  Japanese  who  are  farm  laborers  or  tenant  farmers  who 
lease  land  and  farm  it  as  proprietors.    In  big  cities  such 
as  San  Franciscb,  Seattle  and  New  York  the  Japanese  are  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.   The  wholesale  houses 
are  usually  branches  of  important  Japanese  establishments 
in  Japan  and  from  this  country  they  do  a  general  business 
of  export  and  import.   Among  exports  the  chief  are  cotton, 
iron  and  flour.   There  are  many  Japanese  retail  merchants 
in  this  country  who  deal  in  various  commodities  required  by 
their  compatriots  here.   Among  these  commodities  are  rice 
and  manufactured  foods,  and  such  merchants  are  wholly  de- 
pendent for  their  business  on  Japanese  patronage.   The  gen- 
eral imports  by  the  Japanese  are  tea,   silk,   and  other  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  intended  mainly  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 
JAPANESE  PUBLICATIONS  —  The  Japanese  publish  about  sixteen 
vernacular  newspapers  in  this  country  and  about  six   in 
Hawaii.  There  are,  dailies,  weeklies,  semi-weeklies  etc.  riie 
, demand  for  the  Japanese  press  comes  from  workers  on  farms, on 
railways  or  in  any  other  occupation^who  as  a  class  are  edu- 
cated Only  in  Japanese.   These  papers  serve  to  make  them 
know  what  Japan  and  what  the  United  States  stand  for  as  well 
as  what  are  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

As  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Japanese,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  Japanese  people  that  a  man 
should  be  loyal  to  his  adoptive  country,   Fon-iorly  i-ihen  Ja- 
pan was  a  congeries  of  almost  independent  provinces  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  Japanese  would  go  from  one  province 
to  another  and  not  infrequently  it  also  happened  that  dis- 
putes would  arise  between  these  two  countries.   In  all  cases 
the  Japanese  was  taught  to  remain  loyal  to  his   adoptive 
country  and  to  uphold  its  honor.     Another  remark  made  on 
thiB  point  is  that  when  influential  Japanese  visitors  come 
to  this  country,  their  constant  injunction  to  their  country- 
men is  that  they  conduct  their  lives  in  full  accord   with 
til©  laws  and  spirit  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 

JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION  —  Until  late  in  the  last  century 
Japan  sent  no  great  numbers  of  emigrants  to  foreign  co\m- 

tries,  but  in  the  90*3  American  sugar  manufacturers  re- 
quested Japan  through  the  Hawaiian  Government  to  let  them 
haT3  laborers  to  work  on  the  plantations  in  Hawaii.   The 


Japanese  Governcient  acceded  to  these  proposals  and   sent 
workers  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  the  Japanese  found 
habitable  and  profitable  to  live  in  so  that  their  number  in- 
creased year  by  year.   The  iumiigrants  who  settled  in  Hawaii 
had  originally  no  intention  of  coming  to  the  United  States, 
but  came  after  the  annexation  of  the  islands  because  of  the 
labor  demand  on  the  Pacific*  Coast, and  because  they  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  wages  they  were  then  receiving  in  Hawaii. 
'The  American  workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,   it  is  recalled, 
■were  aroused  by  this  influx  and  the  racial  question  was  dis- 
puted as  never  before. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  --  Japanese  benevo- 
lent organizations  exist  in  cities  like  Seattle,   Portland, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  sections  where 
there  is  sufficient  number  of  Japanese. Although  these  bodies 
are  all  individual  and  separate, they  co3perate  very  closely, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  when  a  general  call 
to  all  the  societies  was  issued  by  the  Japanese  Association 
of  New  York.    In  the  larger  cities  the  Japanese  have  also 
social  clubs  of  which  the  best  known  on  the  east  coast  is 
the  Nippon  Club  of  New  York.    Cooperating  with  the  Japanese^ 
benevolent  organizations  are  the  Japanese  missions  in  this 
country,  which  are  supported  in  some  cases  by  Christian 
denominations  of  various  affiliations.    The  chief  object  of 
the  preachers  and  workers  in  these  missions,  we  are  told,  is 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country 
land  to  impart  to  tJiem  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  American  in- - 
stitutions.    At  present  the  Japanese  are  not  on  the  same 
civic  level  as  foreiniers  of  other  coiintries,  it  is  pointed 
out,  and  their  ambition  is  to  attain  equality  with  them. 

JAPANESE  STUDENTS  —  Before  the  European  War  Japan  sent 
most  of  her  student,  classes  to  European  institutions  of  if 
learning.    This  became  impracticable  with  the  outbreaJc  of 
the  war  and  so  the -United  States  has  been  receiving   the 
majority  of  Japanese  students.   They  have  found  American  ed. 
ucational  methods  in  advance  of  certain  European  methods, and 
the  Japanese  Government  will  continue  to  send  Japanese  stu- 
dents to  this  country  in  increasing  number.  The  Government, 
however,  will  resume  sending  Japanese  students  to  European 
countries  because  it  is  its  purpose  to  have  the  Japanese 
people  well  informed  about  the  intellectual  and  educational 
procedure  cf  all  countries.  Many  Japanese  women  came  here  as 
students  also,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  come  at  their 
own  expense.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  child- 
ren born  of  Japanese  in  this  country  are  Americans  by  the 
fact  of  birth.   we  are  told  that  in  spite  of  the  facial  dif- 
ference between  Japanese  children  and  other  American  child- 
ren they  consider  themselves  thoroughly  American,    Outside 
the  family  circle  they  speak  English  exclusively.    They  are 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  if  they  are  taken  to  Ja- 
pan, we  are  told,  they  are  restless  and  discontented  and  al«» 
ways  eager  to  get  back  to  the  country  they  call  "hone." 


STYLEPLUS 
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Thoy  holp  you 
to  boalHCLI 


Pay  enough  to  get  good  clothes.  Don't 
pay  more  than  is  necessary.  Styleplus  strike 
the  right  balance— right  for  quality— right 
for  price. 

The  fabrics  are  all-wool.  The  models 
are  by  talented  designers.  The  clothes  are 
well-made  from  the  foundation  up.  They 
wear. 

The  prices  are  known.  We  attach  sleeve 
ticket  with  price  to  each  Styleplus  suit  and 
overcoat.  Buy  Styleplus  now  for  fall  and 
winter.     All   clothes   will   cost   more    next 


season. 


Sold    by    one    leading    clothing- 
merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns, 
,\    Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Amorica  s 

known  -pricod 

cloihos 


Copyright  1919 

Henry  Sonneborn 

&  Co.,  Inc. 


$30-$35-$40-$45 


Jhe  bia  name  in  clothes 


'  Styleplus 
Clothes 


VARTIME  CHANGES  IN  WAGES 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

A'VERAGE  WAGES  OF  MEN  in  eight  leading  industries,  as 
•measured  by  average  hourly  earnings,  increased  all 
the  way  from  14:%  to  112/?  during  the  period  from 
September,  1914,  to  Karch,  1919,  according  to  a 
report  on  "Wartime  Changes  in  JVages"  issued  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference. Board,  Increases  in  weekly  earnings 
of  men  ranged  from  62^.  to  110^. 

Percentage  increases  in  earnings  of  fer.ale  workers  were 
broadly  sirailar  in  the  respective  industries,  with,  however, 
a  somewhat  wider  range. 

The  eight  industries  included  were  metal,  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  boot  and  shoe,  paper,  rubber,  and  chem.ical  manufactur- 
ing. The  average  results  are  based  on  payroll  data  for  one 
week,  usually  the  third  week  of  September , for  the  years  1914 
to  1918,  and' for  the  first  week  of  March,  1919. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  results  is  that  the  highest 
percentage  increases  in  earnings  often  were  recorded  in 
cases  where  the  absolute  earnings  vrere  relatively  low,  or 
vice  versa.  Thus  hourly  earnings  of  male  workers  in  cotton 
manufacturing  increased  over  100^  as  against  an  increase  of 
about  70^  for  male  workers  in  the  metal  manufacturing 
industries.  Actual  hourly  earnings  of  the  latter,  however, 
were  50.2  cents  in  I'arch,  1919,  as  compared  with  38.9  cents 
for  male  cotton  operatives.  In  the  case  of  male  workers  in 
the  rubber  manufacturing  industrj;-,  a  high  actual  hourly 
average  was  accompanied  by  a  high  percentage  rate,  of  in-. 
crease. 

The  increases  shown  were  in  most  cases   greater  than  the 
corresponding  percentage  increase  in  cost  of  living,   which 
was  placed  by  a  previous  report  of  the  Board  at  61.3^    for 
the  period  from.  July,  1914,  to  March,  1919.  "This  fact  indi- 
cates," says  the  report,  "that  these  workers  were  in  general 
able  to  maintain  and  even  to  improve  their   standard   of 
living  prevailing  in  1914."   The  report  emphasizes,  however, 
that  "comparisons  of  relative  values  afford  no  means  whereby 
the  adequacy  of  wages  or  living  standards   prevailing   in 
either  period  can  be  determined.    The   comparisons   simply 
afford  an  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  to  wliich  the  re- 
lationship between  wages   and  living  costs  existing  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  maintained  or  changed   during   the 
succeeding  4|;-  years,"   The  report  does  not  purport  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  v/hether  or  to  what  extent  wages  shoiild 
.vary  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Actual  earnings  of  men  were  consistently  greater  than 
those  of  women.  The  report  points  out,  however,  that  this 
fact  does  not  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  how  far  the 
principle  of  "equal  pay  for  equal  work"  was  applied,  since 
the  tasks  at  which  m.en  and  women  were  engaged  in  any  given 
industry,  while  often  broadly  similar,  were  not  necessarily 
identical. 

The  highest  average  of  hourly  earnings  of  males  for   any 
of  the  eight  industries  was  61,2  cents,  in  rubber   manu- 
facturing; tlie  lowest  38.9  cents,   in  cotton  manufacturing. 
The  corresponding  averages  in  1914  were  28.8  cents  and  18.9 
cents,  respectively.   Average  hourly  earnings  of    male 
workers  in  the  metal  trades  wore  50.2  cents  in  Marcli,  1919, 
against  28,9  cents  in  September,  1914,    The  highest  hourly 
average  for  vromen  in  1919  was  32.8  cents,  in  wool  manufactur- 
ing; the  lowest  29.2  cents,  in  rubber  manufacturing.   The 
corresponding  1914  averages  were  1G.7  cents  and  17.4  cents. 

The  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings  of  males  for  any 
industry  in  Uarch,  1919,  was  £29.35,  in  rubber  m.anufactur- 
ing;  the  lowest  $17.10,  in  cotton  manufacturing.  The  corre-. 
spending  weekly  averages  in  1914  were  •'ii;l4.00   and  §10.00, 
respecti-vely.   The  September,  1918,  average  for  male  cotton- 
mill  operatives  was  ?20,60.. 

In  the  case  of  fem.ale  workers,  the  highest  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $15.10,  in  silk  manufacturing;   the  lowest 
$12.24,  in  the  paper  industry.    In   1914  the   corresponding 
averages  were  $7,49  and  $7,47,  respectively. 

In  the  main,  the  percentage  increases  in  earnings  of 
pieceworkers  were  greater  than  in  those  of  timeworkers, ' 
Actual  earrings  of  pieceworkers  were  in  a  majority  of,  cases 
likewise  greater  than  those  of  timevrorkers  in  the  sane  occu-, 
pational  group,  but  the  exceptions _  to  this  rule  were  ratheij 
numerous. 


A  summary  of  results  by  industries  is  given  in  Tables  ll 
'and  2  below,  which  are  based  on  total  payroll  data _ for .the) 
(specified  periods. 


TABLE  1 

AVERilGE  HOURLY  EjVRNINGS 
ONE  WEEK  IN 


.Industries 

Sept, 1914 

Sept, 

Sept. 

March. 

to 

1914 

1918 

1919 

Sept. 1918 

- 

MALE  WORICERS 

Metal  - 

$  .289 

$  .495 

$  .502 

71 

Cotton 

,189 

.385 

,389 

104 

Wool 

.215 

.424 

.405 

97 

Silk 

.230 

.431 

.453 

88 

Boots  &  Shoes 

.292 

.489 

.539 

.67 

Paper 

.239 

.448 

.450 

88 

Rubber 

.288 

.575 

.612 

100 

Chemical 

.232 

.445 

,490 

92, 

PERCENTAGE  INCREASES 


Sept.  1914: 
to 


74 
106 

88 
97 
85 
89 
112 
111 


FEMALE  WORKERS 


Metal 

.149 

.309 

.314- 

107 

111 

Cotton 

.152 

.304 

.312 

100 

105 

Wool 

.167 

.329 

.328 

97 

96 

Silk 

.156 

.285  ^ 

,312 

83 

100 

Boots  &  Shoes 

.192 

.298 

.308 

55 

60 

Paper 

.177 

.294 

.297 

66 

68 

Rubber 

.174 

.247 

.292 

42 

68 

TABLE  2 

AVmAGE  WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
ONE  WEEK  IN 


Industries 


Sept. 
1914 


Sept. 
1918 


March 
1919J 


PERCENTAGE  INCREASES 


Sept. 1914  Sept. 1914 

to        to 
Sept. 1918  March  1919 


MALE  WORKERS 


Metal 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Boots  &  Shoes 

Paper 

Rubber 

Chemical 


$13.18   $26.80   §24.75 


10.00 
11.52 
11.77 
14.70 
12.73 
14.00 
12.85 


20.60 
23,21 
21.54 
24.04 
22.40 
28.60 
26.80 


17.10 

18.61 
22.69 
25.90 
22.40 
29.35 
26.20 


103 

106 

102 

83 

64 

76 

104 

109 


88 
71 
62 
93 
75 
76 
110 
104 


FEMALE  WORKERS 


Metal 

6.45 

14.35 

14.50 

122 

125 

Cotton 

7.70 

15.37 

12.75 

100 

66 

Wool 

8.70 

16.42  • 

13.46 

89 

55 

Sill: 

7.49 

14.06 

15.10 

88 

102 

Boots  &  Shoes 

9.18 

14.24 

14.69 

55 

60 

Paper 

7.47 

13.95 

12.24 

87 

64 

Rubber 

9.25 

12.94 

14.90 

40 

61 

COTTON,  LA.NDS,  CROPS,  MILLS  AND  ItJIUFACTtmES^ 

The  value  of  the  world's  cotton  lands  is  estimated  at  the 
present  time  at  fully  $6,000,000,000; the  value  of  the  year's 
crop  about  $3,000,000,000;   the  factories  which  turn  it  intO_ 
cloths  $6,000,000,000;  and  the  value  of  the  finished  product 
$15,000,000,000.   The  capital  invested  in  vrarehouses ,   gins, 
compresses,  and  the  cotton  seed  industry  aggregates  fully 
$4,000,000,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
production  and  manufacture  about  6,000,000. 

(0.  P,  Austin,  Statistician) 


«»:fe^ 


I 
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V 


TIRBS 


Trad»  Mark  Re?  U.S.  Pat. Off 

Time  to  Re-Tire? 

(Huy  Kisk) 


The  kind  of  a  tire  you  get  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  a  Company  building  it  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Company  is  knov^n  as  one  of 
the  best  concerns  to  w^ork  for  and  one  of 
the  squarest  to  do  business  with. 


I 


I 


REVIEWS  -OF'NEW'BOOKS 


! 


SOME  OF  THE  SEASONS  BEST  JUVENILE  BOOKS 


ALTSHELER,  JOSEPH  A»  THE  SUN  OF  QUEBEC.  A  Story  of  a 
Great  Crisis.   New  York:  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  late  Mr.  Altsheler 's 
series  dealing  with  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Readers  of 
the  earlier  books  will  find  characters  reappearing,   but 
each  Btory  is  complete  in  itself,   and  not  dependent  on  the 
others.  Mr.  Altsheler  has  covered  most  of   the  important 
phases  in  our  national  development, and  he  has  been  consci-i 
entious  as  well  as  ingenious.  His  heroes   usually   face 
perils  which  afford  the  author  opportunity  of   painting 
historical  background  in  rieh,  exciting  colors;  and  -what- 
ever dangers  his  heroes  face,  they  always  get  through   in 
tiiae  to  be  present  at  the  picturesque  moment.   The  present 
book  is  a  story  of  the  epoch  of  Wolfe,  Abercrombie,    and 
Braddock. 

BARBOUR,  RALPH  HENRY.  FULL-BACK  FOSTER.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour  is  planning  a  -series  called  "The 
Football  Eleven  Books,"  the  hero  of  each  volujne  to  win  his 
laurels  on  the  gridiron.  To  make  the  series  a  complete 
dozen,  there  will  be  one  story  devoted  to  the  coach.  The 
present  issue  describes  how  a  "sissy"  is  turned  into  a  most 
serviceiable  full-back — the  same  ground  covered  by  Mr. 
Barbour  before.  But  he  goes  about  it  -with  the  freshness 
of  a  writer  who  had  never  touched  the  subject.  His  surpriz- 
ing vitality  is  what  attracts  the  boy  reader. 

COLLINS,  A.  FREDERICK  THE  BOY'S  AIRPLANE  BOOK.  New 
Yoxk:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  American  ingenuity  will  be 
directed  toward  seeing  how  the  airplane  can  be  bent  to  the 
problems  of  transportation.  It  therefore  behooves  all 
ambitious  boys  to  know-  the  mechanism  of  the.  airplane,  and 
to  be  able  to  construct  one  which  not  only  will  fly  but 
will  carry  a  human  passenger.  Mr.  Collins  traces  the  de- 
velopment of . air  navigation  from  early  times,  and  then, 
bringing  his  account  to  date,  explains  the  structural  in- 
tricacies by  means  of  numerous  diagrams.  One  feels  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  astray  under  such  guidance. 

COOtER,  JA]»IES  FENIMORE.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS.  Illusr 
trated  by  H,  C.  Wyeth.  Hew  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sonsl 

Cover  design,  end  pages,  and  thrilling  color  plates  that 
hare" enter  into  the  savage  spirit  of  the  American  Indian  re- 
vivify Cooper's  story,  and  make  of  this  book,  thanks  to  iJlr, 
Wyeth,  and  to  the  initial  vitality  of  the  author,  '  one  of  tiB 
most  distinctive  juveniles  of  the  holiday  season.  The  chil- 
dren's library  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  having  a 
Beries  of  books,  of  wliich  this  is  one,  so  rich  in  c'ontent,so 
imaginatively  inviting  in  format.  We  recall  with  distinct 
pleasure  "Treasure  Island,"  "Kidnapped,"  "Black  Arrow,"  "The 
Boy's  King  Arthur,"  and  many  other  titles.  Iheso  editions 
may  be  strongly  recOinmended. 

DU  PUY,  WILLIAM  ATHERTON.  UNCLE  SAM:  FIGHTER.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

The   high-school  and  college  boy,  attracted  to  the  subject 
of  organization,  will  find  this  survey  of  our  national  re- 
sourcefulness inspiring.  The  author,  formerly  a  Captain  in 
the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff,   of  the 
U.S.  Army,   describes  graphically  how  we  prepared  out   draft 
army  in  the  recent  war,  and  how  we  mobilized  our  energies  ef. 
ficiently  for  the  most  expeditious  service  to  ourselves  and 
our  allies.   Navy  purchases,  railroad  administration,   the 
minimizing  of  waste,   the  distribution  of  raw  materials  ac- 
cording to  greatest  needs, the  co-operation  and  reinforcement 
of  related  departments  -  such  phases  of  preparedness  and  ex- 
ecution are  graphically  described,  and  with  first-hand  know- 
ledge . 

DYER>  WALTER  A.   BEN  THE  BATTLE  HORSE.   A  Story  of  th© 
Great  War.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  boys  who  reached  France  nrif^ 
did  marvellous  deeds,  that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  find  re- 
lated the  exploits  of  a  horse  belonging  to  one  of  the  first 
families  of  horses  in  the  Blue  Grass  region*   The  transforms 
ation  which  befell  this  horse '5  name,  from  Buttercup  to  Ben. 


was  not  more  startlin*  than  his  change  from  a  grazing  colt" 
in  the  Kentucky  sunshine  to  a  warrior's  steed  in  the  blare 
and  horror  of  the  battle-field.  Mr.  Dyer  has  "..Titten  horse 
stories  before,  but  this  one  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  boy's 
book  of  adventaire  than  any  of  the  previous  volximes.  It  ia 
full  of  daring  and  danger,  witli  a  frontispiece  which  hints 
at  horse  sense  and  animal  loyalty, 

EVAI?S,  LIEUT.  COL.  FRANK  E.  (U.  S.  M.  C.)  DADDY  PAT  OF 
THE  MARINES.   Being  his  Letters  from  France  to  his  Son 
Townie.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Even  the  six-year  olds  must  have  their  war  books. This  one 
is  certainly  novel,  composed  of  some  "snappy"  letters  a  sol- 
dier-father wrote  to  his  small  son,  telling  how  the  '.'^.rines 
got  to  France,  how  they  reached  Belleau  ~oods,  and  how  they 
stemne^  the  tide  of  ill-fortune  which  had  been  sweeping  the 
Allies  backward.  The  Lieut.  Col.  had  painstakingly  printed 
his  letters  to  his  son;  and  so  as  to  maintain  some  of  the 
appearance  of  this  print,  the  publishers  have  used  capital 
and  small  capital  type, which  is  a  little  confusing  to  the 
eye  Tintil  you  get  used  to  it.  They  have  also  reproduced  fun- 
ny sketches  which  enlivened  the  original  letters.  The  corre- 
spondence is  full  of  vividness,  and  the  style  simple  and 
unaffected.  In  so  small  a  compass, it  is  difficult  elsewhere 
to  find  so  much  that  reveals  the  soldier, the  father,  and  the 
husband  -  all  in  one. 

GOULDING,  y.   R.  THE  YOUNG  MAROOKERS  ON  THE  FLORIDA 
COAST.   Introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Hov/ever  staid  in  style,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  booi 
still  retains  its  freshness,  though  it  was  written  some  dec- 
ades ago.  Boys  will  find  in  it  many  of  the  thrills  which 
make  "Robinson  Crusoe"  an  ever-welcome  guest  in  the  nursery. 
Marooned  on  an  island  off  the  Florida  Coast,  three  boys  and 
a  girl  show  their  grit,  and  put  into  practise  the  knowledge 
they  have  gleaned  from  a  father,  not  quite  as  didactic  as 
Rollo's-  parent,  but  equally  as  learned.  With  rod  and  gun, 
they  perform  marvels,  and  many  startlinr,  adventures  befalj 
them. 

GRi\Y,  JOSLYN.  Rosemary  Greenaway.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  sentimental  spirit  which  pervades  this  story  will  be 
liked  by  a  certain  type  of  girl  reader.  Its  emotional  color 
borders  on  the  morbid,  though  the  author's  style  is  refresh- 
ing. The  heroine  worships  the  rieriory  of  her  poet  father, p.nd 
resents  her  mother's  marrying  again.  This  resentment  falls 
upon  the  poor  step-father  who  eventually  turns  out  to  be  the 
true  protector  of  the  family,  and  whose  loyalty  covers  the 
ill-doing  of  the  dead  poet,  who  was  also  a  ban!:  clerk.  From 
the  beginning  one  can  guess  what  transformation  will  befall 
Rosemary. 

HUGHES,  RUPERT  THE  FAIRY  DETECTIVE.  Drawings  by  Rhoda 
Chase.  New  York:   Harper  smd  Brothers. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  hardly  been  able;  in  this  little  story,  to 
master  fully  the  art  of  narrative  for  children.  He  seems  to 
have  overworked  his  imagination.  A  fairy  detective  assiimes 
the  form  of  a  squirrel,  a  fish,  a  mouse,   and  an  American 
Eagle.   Each  chapter  is  supposed  to  deal  with  some  crimina] 
act  to  be  reported  back  to  the  King  of  the  Elves.   There  is 
en  Irish  nurse  who  makes -conventional  jokes,  everyone  emits 
alliterative  exclamations,  and  now  and  again  there  are 
sparks  of  irony  which  flicker  and  go  out.   "The  Fairy  Detec- 
tive" is  intended  for  five  year  old  youngsters* 


lOGOLEVITCH,  CORPORAL  PAUL,   THE  YOUNG  RUSSIAN  CORPORAL: 
The  Story  cf  the  Youngest  Veteran  of  the  War.  A  Soldier  in 
the  Russian  Army  at  Twelve,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  boy  reader  has  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  book  of  real  adventures  written  about  and  lived  by 
one  of  his  own  age.  But  the  record  of  this  young  Russian 
Corporal,  who  fought  fiercely  for  his  country,  both  with 
pistol  and  violin,  is  one  of  those  striking  outcomes  of  the 
war  which  we  are  now  getting  on  all  hands.  Paul  is  a  Jewish 
lad  who  made  his  way  to  favor,  and  a  decoration,  from  the 
Czar;  he  is  a  musician  whose  talents  amused  the  Germans  wher 
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Modern  Bathroom  Conveniences 


Independent 
of  City  Sewers 


Trade  Mark 


Registered 


>  > 


''Sanisep 
Portable  Systems 


(PATENTED) 


SANISEP"  Portable  Systems  add  comfort  to  rural 
residences.  It  brings  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
veniences of  city  life  —  sanitary  sewage  disposal  —  to 
liomes  xcherever  located.  Absolutely  independent  of 
municipal  sewer  lines. 

Dwellings  having  running  water  supply  and  a  spare 
room  or  large  closet  may  have  a  modern,  attractive 
bathroom   at   moderate    cost.  Sanisep"    Sewerage 

System  is   designed   for   use  with   running  water.      No 
separate  water  connection  is  required  at  the  Septic  Tank. 

Sanisep"  Sewerage  System  is  sanitary  and  odorless. 
By  simple,  automatic  process  (without  using  chemicals) 
all  solid  matter  is  digested  and  the  drainage,  being 
clear  water,  passes  off  into  the  soil  through  farm  drain 
tile.  It  will  not  contaminate  adjacent  water  ;  nor 
does  it  pollute  the  soil.  Flyproof  and  mosquitoproof. 
Absolutely  no  scavenging  to  perform.  Health  author- 
ities recommend  the      Sanisep"  Sewerage  System. 

It  is  simple,  economical  and  efficient. 

Premises  without  water  supply 

Sanisep  Sanitary  Closets  (outhouse  type)  are  adapted 
to  premises  not  supplied  with  running  water.  These 
closets  are  built  in  all  sizes,  to  provide  for  any  specified 
number  of  persons.  House  and  floor  will  be  furnished 
at  moderate  additional    cost,  if  desired.      This  system 


also  is  odorless   and  sanitary,  requires   little   attention 
and  no.  scavenging. 

School  and  Industrial  Uses 

Schools,  country  hotels,  mining  camps,  cotton  mills, 
industrial  villages,  etc.,  find  the  Sanisep"  Sewerage 
System  (with  or  without  water  connections)  solves  a 
very  difficult  problem  of  convenience  and  sanitation. 
Our  experienced  engineers  are  glad  to  advise  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  large  or  small  equipments  without 
charge  or  obligation. 

Description 

The  operation  is  based  on  bacterial  action.  The 
principle  employed  is  the  L.  R.  S.  System,  devised  by 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  There  are  two 'rein- 
forced concrete  tanks,  waterproofed  to  prevent  leakage 
and  absorption.  Each  of  these  tanks  is  moulded  in 
one  piece,  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  leaky  joints. 
Action  begins  in  first  tank,  is  continued  in  the  second 
tank,  and  through  the  drain  tile  outlet  clear  water  is 
expelled  into  a  bed  of  cinders  or  other  loose  material. 
The  entire  system  is  installed  below  ground — out  of 
sight.      Complete  connections  are  furnished. 

It  is  easy  to  install.  There  is  no  operating  expense, 
and  the  first  cost  is  moderate. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 


Expansion  of  our  sales  organization  offers  good  opportunities  to  live  dealers. 


CEMENT    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Branch  Offices: 


NEW  YORK 
39   Cortlandt   Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Oliver  Building 


Sewage  ly'isposal  Systems  for  Residences, 
Schools,  Mills,  Mines  and  Industrial  Villages 


[Fl 

CEMENT   PRODUCTS  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 
Gentlemen :       Please    send    me    particulars    cf   the 
"Sanisep"  Sewerage   System.       1  am  interested  in 

D  Modern  batliroom  type 
D  Outhouse  InstaUation 
D  Dealer's  proposition 


Signed 

Address 
City 


.State. 
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ARMCO 


IRON 


Window  frames  and  other  galvanized  metal  building  products 


When  you  hui\d,  build  for  permanence. 
Use  Armco  Iron  for  all  galvanized 
parts — roofing,  coping,  cornices,  gut- 
ters, pent -houses,  skylights,  water- 
tanks,  ventilators,  conductor-pipes, 
w^indow  frames  and  sashes.  Armco 
Iron  (galvanized)  has  been  employed 
extensively  in  various  building  oper- 
ations which  have  recently  been  started 
or  completed.  For  instance,  in  the 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis, 
more  than  one  million  pounds  of  Armco 
Iron  are  used  in  the  w^indow  frames. 

Because  of  its  purity,  evenness,  and 
freedom    from    imprisoned    gases, 


Armco  (American  Ingot)  Iron  takes 
and  holds  a  purer  and  more  lasting 
galvanizing  coat  than  any  other  metal. 
So  securely  is  the  galvanizing  fused 
with  the  base  metal  (Armco  Iron),  that 
it  will  not  crack,  scale,  or  peel  off. 
Leading  architects  specify  Armco  Iron, 
builders  use  it,  sheet-metal  vs^orkers 
endorse  it,  and  property  owners  and 
investors  sanction  it  for  every  kind  of 
building,  new  or  altered — residential, 
industrial,  school,  church,  public,  or 
office. 

Look   for  the  Blue  Triangle  w^hen 
purchasing  Armco  Iron  Sheets. 


The  trademark  ARMCO  carries  the  assur- 
ance that  products  bearing  that  mark  are 
manufactured  by  The  American  RolHng 
Mill  Company  "with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to  pos- 
sess in  the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed 
for  them.  The  trademark  ARMCO  is 
registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Armco  Iron  Distributors  at  all  Leading  Points 

THE   AMERICAN    ROLLING   MILL  COMPANY 
Box  957,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Eet'  U  S 


ARMCO    IRON    Resists    Rust 
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he  Tvas  taken  prisoner,  soothed  the  royal  -jrounded  in  the 
Czar's  palace,  and  earned  the  boy  a  living,  when  he  first 
landed  in  America  after  the  Russian  Revolution. 

LANIER,  HENHY  Tf.  THE  BOOK  OF  BRAVJ:,KY.  Second  Series. 
Beirg  True  Stories  in  an  Ascending  Scale  of  Courage. 
Mew  York:   Charles  Soribncr's  Sons. 

If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  volujiie  of  thrilling  and  varied 
adventure,  the  present  book  will  be  found  a  mine  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.   The  first  volvone  of  the  series  v.as  issued 
last  year.  The  companion  collection  proves  even  more  en- 
grossing, especially  the  secti,on  called  "Lions,   Elephants, 
Rhinos  —  and  a  IVhale."  llr.  Lanier  supplies  colorful  ac-   , 
counts  of  all  kinds  of  bravery.   We  are  given  refreshing 
pictures  of  John  Smith,  Davy  Crockett,  Kit  Carson,   Grizzly 
Adar.s,  and  others  —  even  including  a  group  of  women  v.dth 
the"nerve"  whicli  is  such  an  essential  ingredient  of  courage. 
Such  chapters  as  "Lions  That  Stopped  a  Railway",   describing 
Col.  J.  H.  Patterson's  exploits,  such  experiences  as  befell 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  while  "Photographing  a  Rhinoceros", 
will  prove  fascinating. 

'mErERLINCK,mURICE.   Tlie  Children's  Life  of  the  Bee.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Alfred  Sutro  and  Herschel  T?illiams. 
Uew  York:   Dodd,  ^lead  &  Co. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  take  selection  from  Sutro 's 
exceptional  translation  of  "La  Vie  des  Abeilles",   and  edit 
them  within  the  comprehension  of  children  -  omitting  there  - 
from  the  mora  scientific  details,  the  philosophic  conclusions 

-  and  leaving  that  wonderful  residue,  the  spirit  of  the  hive 

-  which  makes  'laeterlinck's  treatise  on  bees  romantic  his- 
tory rather  than  technical  science.  Biis  is  not  a  very  young 
child's  book,  but  will  be  delightful  reading  for  both  boys 
and  girls  approaching  their  teens,  and  well  on  to  high-school 
age.   It  is  a  nature  book  that  is  really  worth  while. 

mTHIETrS,FRA:ilO:ilI  K.  The  Boy  Scouts  Book  of  Stories. Edit^ 
ed  witii  Introduction  and  Notes  by  I.Ir.Matiiieyre.  Published  fbr 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  New  York:   D.Appleton  &  Co. 

On  the  basis  that  active  boys  require  spirited  reading  , 
Chief  Scout  Librarian,  Franklin  K.  l.'athie.vs ,  has  compiled  a 
rich  volijme  of  stories  by  various  authors  -  stories  ostensi- 
bly written  for  grown-ups,  but  suitable,  according  to  this 
book  expert  -  for  the  boy  of  awkward  age  and  restless  psy- 
chology. One  has  only  to  re-read  0.  Henry's  "The  Ransom  of  . 
Red  Chief",  or  Nonaan  Duncan's  "Tlie  Devil-Fish",   or  Hark 
Twain's  "The  Jumping  Frog",  or  Stevenson's  "Story  of  the  Etuid- 
box"  to  see  that  I.Ir.  Ilathievra's  theory  is  a  workable  one.  This 
fiction  anthology  should  make  wide  appeal. The  refreshing  as- 
pect of  the  volume  is  that  some  of  the  well-known  contribu  - 
tors  have  told  their  stories  for  the  sheer  joy  of  adventure  or 
humor,  and  for  no  other  Boy  SvOut  reason. 

NIPOTE,COLLODI  (Paolo  Lorenzini)  THE  HEART  OF  PINOCCHIO  . 
Adapted  from  the  Italian  by  Virginia  Watson.   Drawings  by  J. 
E.  Flanagan,  THevr   York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

"Pinocchio,  the  Adventures  of  a  Karionette"  is  well-nigh  a 
children'  s  classic,   excellently  conceived  in  its  wooden 
■pranks,  and  variously  translated  and  illustrated. Its  author 
is  dead,  but  fortunately  another  member  o^  the  Lorenzini  fajiv 
ily  has  skilfully  introduced  Pinocchio  into  a  stor-/  of  the 
war,, where  the  merry  little  wooden  man  becomes  the  life  of 
his  company  and  incidentally  helps  the  Italian  army  at  many 
crucial  moments.  Zie   style  of  the  new  book  is  spirited,  and 
shot  through  witii  irony  for  the  enem-?,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  cartoon  appreciation  of  cliar actor.  At  times,  it  is  real- 
istic in  picturing  war.  With  an  attractive  cover  design, the 
book  contains  equally  as  attractive  line  drawings  illustrat- 
ing the  text. 

OLCOTT,  HARr'iET  L'EEAD.  THE  CHILDREN'S  FAIRY-LAND.  Translated 
and  adapted  from  the  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Countess  D 'Aulnoy. 
Illustrated  in  Silhouette  by  Harriet  Mead  Olcott.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &.   Co. 

These  adaptations  of  the  "fees"  by  the  Countess  D 'Aulnoy 
(1650-1705),  rtko   wrote  the  famous  "Finetta,the  Cinder-Girl," 
and  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Lafontaine  and  Perrault,may  be 
said  to  make  the  most  of  wicked  characters  outwitted  by  vir-- 
tue  and  beauty.  The  translator  confesses  to  having  discard- 
ed details  not  within  the  syrapathy  of  child  natiire.  The  nar- 
ratives are  swift  in  progress,  passing  from  one  adventure  to 
another.    The  Fairy  Lioness  in  "The  Hood  of  Roses;"  old 
Magotine,  in  "The  Green  Serpent;"  the  frightfully  ugly  Duch- 
ess Grognon,  in  "Gracieuse  and  Percinet"  -  to  mention  only  a 
few  terrible  characters,-  keep  princes  and  princesses  on  tho 
run  for  their  lives.  But  these  tales  all  end  happily. 


PERKINS,  ELEANOR  ELLIS.  NEV/S  FROM  NOTOVfN.  Illustrations  by 
Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.    Boston:  Houghton  Liifflin  Co» 


Mrs.'  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  is 
her  "Twin"  books,  which  she  wr 
illustrates  feelingly.  Now 
daughter,  who  has  written  some 
sprightly  line  drawings.  The 
clever  -  a  reportorial  jotting 
lage  folk  -  a  juvenile  "Spoon 
verse,  the  people  being  very  1 


well  Icnown  in  the  nursery  for 

ites  in  agreeable  fashion,  and 

she  combines  forces  with  her 

verses  for  her   mother's 

idea  underlying  the  volume  is 

down  of  the -gossip  among  vil- 

River  Anthology"   in  jingly 

ive  and  varied. 


PIER,  ARTHUR  STANWOOD.  THE  HILLTOP.  TROOP.  Boston':   Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

The  League  of  Nations  may  be  the  means  of  making  nations 
live  at  peace  with  each  other,  but  what  would  the  good  feel- 
ing among  boys  be  without  the  Boy  Scouts?  Mr.  Fier»i3  one 
of  the  authors  who  write  entertainingly .of  this  organiza- 
tion. In  his  new  book,  he  shows  how  the  Hilltop  Boys  are 
brought  close  to  the  boys  of  the  Hollow  in  comradeship,  in 
the  course  of  which  animosity  flies  from  the  heart  as  Nature 
f]ies  from  a  vacuum.  Never, in  a  story,  has  the  reform  spir- 
it  been  more  to  the  fore;  neyer  has  there  been  detailed  a 
heavier  load  of  confession  from  evildoers.  Beginning  with 
feud  feeling,  and  snobbish  tendencies,  the  story  ends  in  un- 
compromising triumph  for  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  story  is  well 
written. 

RICHARDS,  UJJRk   E.JOAN  OF  ARC.  New  York:.  D.Appleton  ■*:  Co. 

The  war  -.lade  Joan  of  Arc  live  ag^iin  in'  the  hearts  of  all 
peoplo;   it  added  to  the  fascination  and  sjr;nholism  of  her 
girlishness.   No  more  fitting  figure  coull  be  chosen  for 
juvenile  biography.   lirs.  Richards  has  accomplished  a  task 
which  will  be  commended.  She  has  entered  'more  thoroughly 
into  the  historical  aspect  of  her  heroine  than  most  ••.•n-iters 
for  girls  and  boys;  her  sources  are  carefully  "noted- through- 
out.  For  that"  reason  her  text  maybe  slightly  .robbed  of 
that  atmosphere  which  youthful  imagination  conjures  around 
Joan,  the  l^id.   Boutet  de  lionvel  suggests  the  color  and  the 
spirit,  I'ark  Twain  catches  the  mystic.  Its   Richards,  though 
sympathic,  is  matter-of-fact.   But  not  even  painstaking 
accuracy  can  rob  Joan  of  her  daring,  her  simple  faith  and 
peasant  nobility. 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE.  LETT^^ilRS  TO  lilS  CHILDREN.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.   New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  selection  of  letters  shows  a  delightful  phase  of 
Vr.   Roosevelt's  character  -  the  intimate  comradeship  that 
existed  between  him  and  his  children. They  throw  a  side- 
light on  life  at  the  White  House,  which  had  its  other  than 
ceremonious  moments.  The  Roosevelt  children  never  stopped 
to  consider  the  dignity  of  the  President:  they  were  too 
intent  on  his  romping  with  them,  and  he  was  too  appreciative 
of  their  sheer  animal  spirits  to  make  then  self-conscious. 
The  manly  tone  of  the  letters,  the  complete  interest  in  the 
juvenile  problens  confronting  each  one  of  the  boys,  the 
flashes  of  deep  affection  for  home  life,  and  the  breeziness 
of  the  born  sportscian  -  all  help  to  make  the  correspondence, 
if  not  an  exumple  of  grace  and  invagination,   at  least  dis- 
tinctive for  warm  expressions  of  affection  and  understand- 
ing of  children  -  and  of  growing  boys,  especially. 

SKINNER,  ADA  M.  and  ELEANOR  L,  CHILDREN'S  PLAYS, 
Illustrated  by  Willy  Pogany,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  i  Co. 

This  book  contains  a  baker's  dozen  of  little  plays-  for 
girls  and  boys  from  six  to  ten.   Many  of  thorn  are  simple 
drairatizations  of  well-known  stories  and  legends;  the  lan- 
guage -used  is  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  child's  reading  the 
text  as  a  lesson  before  actual  rehearsal.  The  authors  have 
been  careful  to  suggest  the  practical  aspect  of  costuming, 
and  have  given,"  as  an  appendix,  many  helpful  suggestions. 
Educational  dramatics  are  now  utilized  in  schools  as  a  di- 
rect xvay  of  teaching  morals  and  manners.  The  authors  ap- 
peal to  the  child's  imagination.  The  holiday,  merry  spirit 
is  dominant. 

THOLIPSON,  WILLIAM.  WIGWAM  WOfJDER  TALES.    New 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Founded  upon  true  myths  of  the  Indians  of  the  Nort 
these  tales  have  a  first  hand  authenticity,  since  the 
assisted  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Uuseum  ^ of 
iJatural  History,  gathered  them.  They  are  nature  legeafts 
recounted  by  the  Indians,  telling  how  the  bat  got  its  wi^s, 

-ed  tail,  and  telling, for  insta 
The  ethnological  value  of 
Wonder  Tales"  is  evident;  as  a  source  book  for   the  story- 
teller's amplification  it  is  suggestive.    Tlie  peculiarly 


-^    . J 

the  peacock  hia.  vari-colore 
'Vhy  Dogs  do  not  Talk."     Tl 


"Wiswam 


decorative  and  imaginative  full-page  illustrations  by 
Michel  Boog  lend  an'  added  interest  to  the  collection. 


Carlo 


Jf^ 


f»\^      M-t*/t/ 
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It  showed  us  what  fast  m; 

Besides,  says  the  Norton  Company,  it  has 
*'cut  out  most  of  the  errors  of  the  old  system,  ^^ 


/'Every  employer  knows  that  clerks 
'with  a  head'  for  figures  never  were 
plentiful;  and  he  also  knows  that  the 
accuracy  of  mental  calculation  is  open 
to  question  most  of  the  time.'* 

Thus  writes  A.  S.  Merrifield,  of  the 
Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass., 
makers  of  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chinery. 

"We  had  been  trying  it  out  in  the  old 
way  for  years,"  continues  Mr.  Merri- 
field, who  is  Chief  Cost  Accountant  for 
the  company,  "but  when  shown  by  a 
demonstration  on  the  Comptometer 
what  fast  machine  figuring  really  meant, 
we  began  putting  them  on  to  our  cost 
accounting  and  billing  work. 

"Saves  $70,000  a  year*' 

"The  result  is  today  that  one  Comptom- 
eter operator  turns  out  as  much  work 
as  three  people  used  to;  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  cutting  out  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  old  system.  This  you  can 
see  means  a  substantial  saving.  Since 
we  are  working  40  Comptometers,  it 
amounts  to  around  $70,000  yearly. 


"That's  one  of  the  big    reasons  why 
we  are  partial  to  the  Comptometer. 

"We  use  it   for   extention  of  bills; 
figuring  of  record   sheets;   distribution    ; 
of  departmental  expense;  figuring  pay- 
roll; inventory  and  other  calculations." 

No  limit  to 
Comptometer  speed 

The  rapid  fire  speed  of  the  Comptom- 
eter is  due  to  its  direct  key  action: 
The  fingers  never  leave  the  keyboard 
and  the  instant  the  last  key  is  depressed 
there's  your  answer.  This  advantage 
makes  possible  the  training  of  oper- 
ators who  develop  the  speed  of  expert 
touch  stenographers. 

Ask  a  Comptometer  man  to  show 
you,  with  a  practical  demonstration, 
what  a  Comptometer  will  do  for  you. 
The  Norton  Company  got  along  in  the 
old  way  for  years  until  a  Comptometer 
demonstrator  showed  them  a  better 
way.  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  take 
only  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  to 
see  the  Comptometer  in  action  in  your 
office. 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Company,  1733  N.  Paulina  St,  Chicago,  111. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


ADDING  AND_  CALCULATING  MAC 
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hine  figuring  really  meant 


If  not  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
H  it*8  not  a  Comptometer 
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PERSONAL   '   GLIMPSES 


THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  LABOR  CONFERENCE 


TMT  GREAT  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE,  whose 
decisions,  conf licting./policies  and  final  disagree- 
ment inspired  large  newspaper  headlines  and  columns 
of  comment  J  was  largely  "a  play  of  personalities."  Policies 
and  theories  loomed  large  in  the  public  eye  but,  as  in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  man  behind  the  gun,  the  personalities 
behind  the  policies  were  of  fundamental  importance.   Upon 
the  respective  personalities  of  Judge  Gary  and  Mr.  Gompers, 
for  instance,  depended  very  largely  the  outcome  of  the  meet- 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  and  Underwood. 

THEY  SEEMED  TO, BE  "GETTING  TOGETHER" 


is  shown 


^^■FranlR Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  A.  Fi 
"  hav^^g' %&&   with  John  D.  Rockefellwr>*'"3¥-.  ,  -^'icjfte' days 
bef^f^lTapital  -and  Labor,  as  represented  chiefly  by 
Judgig^sGary  and  Mr.  Gompers,  agreed  to  disagree. 


.^ ^- 

ing.   Tl^S,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  moral  which  that 
very  able  journalist  and  novelist,  William  Allen  White,  dis- 
covered in'  the  course  of  an  investigation  of  "the  ^;W3table 
assembipag^;   "ItS^-trying  to  do  the  mio^t  4*rpbrtant  work 
don€  in  America  for  the  generation  by  a  parliamentary  body," 
he  telegraphed  to  the  New. York  "Evening  Post,"  "and  what  it 
finally  will  do  will  be  largely  the  result  of  the  play  of 
personalities,  the  give  and  take  which  men  are  able  to  sts^nd 
under  pressure."  He  continues,  with  special  reference  to 
,the  strain  upon  the  members  of  the  Conference:. 

"It  is  probably  more  or  less  easy  for  the  play  of  give 
'and  take  to  move  smoothly  in  the  National  Tennis  Players' 
^ Association  or. in  a  Y.  JI.  C.  A.  convention  or  a  conference 


of  advertising  men  or  even  insurance  men.   For  whatever  men 
give  and  whatever  they  take  in  such  assemblages  the  second- 
rate  things  of  their  lives  are  involved,  but  here  in  this 
industrial  conference  men  are  playing  with  tremendous  forces, 
deeply  personal  to  themselves  and  to  their  own  fortunes. Here 
give  and  take  is  personal,  and  personalities  are  under  great 
strain. 

"The  reader  must  understand  that  this  conference  is  as- 
sembled in  three  groups  —  the  labor  group  the  employers' 
group  and  the  public  group.    It  is  important  to  know  also 
that  these  groups  sit  in  three  separate  wings  --  labor  on 
the  left,  public  in  the  centre  and  the  capitalists  or  em- 
ployers' group  on  the  right.   They  are  not  mingled  one  with 
another.   Each  group  sits  by  itself  and  men  in  each  group 
are  continually  getting  a  group  feeling  and  group  interest. 
This  was  graphically  illustrated  one  day  when  the  entire 
public  group,  which  is  represented  by  all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions of  men  --  manufacturers,  bankers,  corporation  lawyers, 
academicians,  writers,  publicists  —  all  voted  against  the 
Capitalist  group,  excepting  one  man.   The  one  man  whose  per- 
sonality was  able  to  break:  through  the  group  was  Judge  Gary 
of  the  Steel  Trust,   In  spite  of  his  group  he  was  a  capital- 
ist and  voted  with  the  capitalist  group.  He  is  the  most  not- 
able figure  in  the  conference,  the  best  known  man  there. 

"Judge  Gary  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  public  group,  gen- 
erally flanked  by  some  one  of  his  kind,  like  ifr.  Langdon  and 
Mr.  Endicott,  and  watches  the  convention  with  a  rather  cold, 
gray  eye,  exceedingly  bright,  terrier  bright,  and  utters 
never  a  word.  He  is  the  dapperest  man  in  the  room some- 
times he  wears  a  light  brownish  gray  suit  v/ith  rather  a 
splendid  light  vest;  generally  in  his  buttonhole  there  is  a 
boutonniere.  He  is  dressed  as  if  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
with  clothes  creased  and  linen  immaculate  'iand  hands  mani- 
cured. They  generally  rest  clasped  together  in  his  lap  as 
though  sustaining  his  stomach,  which  is  not  large  and  needs 
no  support.  He  impresses  one  as  being  a  nerveless  man.  He 
sat  for  thirty  minutes  without  moving  a  muscle,  except  once 
or  twice-  to  brush  his  chin  while  Samuel  Gompers  stood  ar- 
raigning the  Steel  Trust  "and  all  its  men  in  a  powerful 
speech  one  afternoon.  His  terrier  bright  eyes  glistened  as 
they  gazed  dispassionately  at  Gompers 's  face,  but  they  did 
not  flinch  at  Gompers' s  climax,  and  no  color  came  or  went  in 
his  face  as  the  tide  of  Gompers 's  oratory  rose  and  fell.  The 
whole  conference,  fifty  reporters  and  a  room  full  of  specta- 
tors were  looking  at  Judge  Gary  while  Gompers  spoke,  and 
Gompers  was  looking  at  Gary  with  rather  a  fiery  eye.  But 
never  a  twitch  moved  Gary's  face.  Not  even  by  a  moveniBnt 
of  a  foot  or  a  hand  did  he  indicate  that  he  was  under  the 
slightest  nervous  pressure.  The  cold,  determined, indomita- 
ble physical  nature  of  the  man  never  had  ft  more  perfect  test 
than  it  had  that  afteraoon  under  the  Gompers  ftrraigniient." 

Gompers  himself,  in  Mr.  TOiite's  opinion,  i5  probably ''bff 
the  whole  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  Conference. The 
writer  describes  him,  especially  in  contrast  to  Judge  Gary, 
his  chief  opponent: 

*^  "He  is  a  little  man,  five  feet  three  o-^   four,  probably, 
stocky,  almost  fat,  but  not  qui%e,  .and  with  inpth-eaten  hair, 
smooth -'Shaven  features  and  ratheir  leathery  pink  skin,  sloping 
rather  than  square  shoulders,   lon^*armed  and  short-legged. 
He  is  Judge  Gary's,  antithesis.   Gompers  rarely  sits  still. 
One  might  know  how  the  conference  is  going  by  looking  at 
Gompers 's  half -bald  head,  which  flushes  pink  and  pales  white 
like  the  bulb  of_ft  baroirieter  as  the  proceedings  go  forward, 
pleasing  or  displeasing.   He  does  not  fidget,  but  he  rare- 
ly may  b6  Found  in  the  same  position  ten  minutes  at  a 
stretch.   He  has  his  group  well  in  hand;   indeed  he  is  the 
soul  of  his  group.   There  is  not  much  consultation  in  pub- 
lic, but  Gompers  sits  by  Frank  Morrison  and  keeps  running-  . 
fire  whispered  talk  to  him.   Gompers  is  nervous,  he  likes  to 
sputter  in  speech.  He  shows  in  a  thousand  physical  ways  his 
pleasure  and  displeasure.   His  face  is  mobile,  his  mouth  is 
large  and  strong,  his  jaw  is  rather  brutal  and  indomitable. 
Ee  has  the  big  nose  of  the  ruler,  but  his  eyes — there  is  the 
mystery.'   They  are   sheathed  with  thin  saurif.n  lids;  when 
he  opens  them  wide  he  gives  a  flaming  .effect  to  his  face, 
Generally  they  are  half  closed, -fend  back  of  them  sits  vthe 
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Sending  the  Power 
ojf  Niagara  'Round 
the  World 


HEN  tRe  demand  for  USL  batteries  became  world-wide,  a  shipping  method 
had  to  be  devised  to  make  sure  of  delivery,  months  later,  in  brand  new  con- 
dition, whether  the  batteries  were  bought  by  customers  in  London,  Buenos 
Aires,  Calcutta,  or  in  any  other  of  the  hundreds  of  foreign  cities  that  come  to 
Niagara  Falls  for  their  Automobile  Storage  Batteries. 

The  USL  "Dry-Charged"  method  of  shipping  does  this  and  more.  It 
literally  sends  the  power  of  Niagara  around  the  world — in  a  battery,  dormant 
during  shipment  and  until  required  for  use.  Perhaps  a  year  later  in  Cape  Town, 
Melbourne  or  Tokio,  the  electrolyte  is  added  and  the  battery  is  ready  to  give 
out  the  original  charge  of  energy  stored,  into  it  at  Niagara.  The  battery  has 
not  lost  a  day  of  the  long  life  built  into  it  and  the  customer  receives  it  brand 
new^ust  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  left  the  USL  factory. 

The  USL  "Dry-Charged"  method  is  so  effective  in  preserving  the  life  and 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  that  it  was  used  extensively  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  When  sudden  demands  were  made  on  the  supply-base  for  batteries 
to  be  used  in  aeroplanes,  for  gun-firing,  signalling  or  lighting,  USL  batteries 
were  simply  taken  off  the  shelf,  filled  with  electrolyte  and  thus  made  imme- 
diately available  to  deliver  the  power  stored  into  them  weeks  or  months 
before  at  Niagara  Falls. 

USL  "Dry-Charged"  batteries  are  assembled,  charged  and  given  an  oper- 
ating test  at  the  Niagara  Falls  factory.  While  aw^aiting  purchase  they  remain 
idle,  doing  no  work,  losing  no  strength,  so  you  get  not  only  a  new  battery,  but 
one  containing  all  the  years  of  life  USL  originally  built  into  it. 

That's  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  USL  service  stations  can  and  do  sell  USL  Batteries  on 
a  guaranteed  service  plan. 

The  USL  Service  Station  man  in  your  city  is  your  battery  friend.  Call  on  him  if  you  ever 
have  Battery  trouble^ — regardless  of  the  make  of  your  battery  or  car.  His  instructions  are  to  sell 
you  a  USL  battery  only  in  case  your  old  battery  is  beyond  repair. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 


TRADE 
MARK 


FR  P P"  OurSO-cent  Balleru  Book  thai  answers  every  batleru  QuetVon. 
r  rVtil-i  Ji;  a  hook  uou  can  I  afford  to  be  without  if  i/ou  own  or  driua 
en  automobile.    Il't  free  if  uou  mtnlion  the  make  ond  model  of  uour  cau 
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Jew,   the  quiet  Oriental,  grim,  purposeful,  imaginative  --the 
eyes  of  a  man  ■K-ho  sees  great  visions.   The  soul  back  of  them 
dreEjT-S  high  dreanis  and  yet  the  face  around  the   eye   is   a 
mask,  mobile  but  on  the  trtiole  secretive,  furtive.   Gompers 
looks  curiously  unwestern,   curiously  Oriental,  curiously 
like  a  Persian  potentate;   all  he  would  need  would  be  the 
front  hall  rug  and  a  fez,  to  simulate  the  satrap  in  his 
power.   Yet  he  is  the  ideal  of  the  doughty  bunch,  of  Irish 
labor  men  who  surround  him,  and  his  will  prevails-  without 
discussion  or  argur.ert.   They  have  learned  to  believe  in 
him,  they  know  tliey  can  trust  hin.  He  is  absolutely  true,, 
genuinely  square  in  his  relations  to  those  about  him.   For 
ail  the  furtive  Oriental  cast  to  his  face  his  character  is 
western,  fundamentally  American. 

"Near  hin  sits  a  short,  dark,  young,   pugnacious  active 
little  r.an  named  TToll.   If  he  lives  the  ivorld  will  hear  much 
more  of  '.Toll.   He  brings  some  strain  of  blood  to  America 
that  is  idealistic  and  yet  his  whole  face  is  full  of  strength 
and  a  peculiar  power.   Incidentally  he  is  ambitious.    He 
talks  well,  ^s  _a  big  ag^essive  face  and  a  pugnacious  par- 
liamentary- manned.   His  'Srigger  is  a  little  loose  and  he 
goes  off ^some  tiaes  when  he  should  not.  He  has  not  the  self- 
restraint  that  Gompers  has,  but  he  is  not  as  old  as  Gompers 
by  half,  and  he  is  not  Oitlental  for  a  minute.   He  might  have 
come  out  of  the  l.'ennonite  colony  in  Kansas  or  from  around 
the  gas  works  in  Chicago,  but  America  has  cdaimed  him  for 
her  own  and  he  will  go  far  if  some  of  life's  handicaps  do 
not  throw  him. " 

In  the  public  ^.^oup ,  aside  from  Gary,  there  are  half  a 
dozen  personalities  ranking  anong  the  most  povrerful  in  the 
country.   To  quote  Ljr.  "iTiiite's  description: 

"The  leader  of  the  group  is  Bernard  Baruch,  six  feet  two, 
probably,  -ftrim,  keen,  open  face,  gray  eyed,  candid  as  to 
countenance,  quick  moving,  decisive,  friendly,   resourceful 
and  as  little  satisfied  with  himself  as  a  handsome  man  dare 
be.   He  is  the  newer  tj'pe  of  y^jnerican  Jew.  American  life 
has  pressed  almost  the  last  vestige  of  his  blood  from  his 
mien.   It  is  a  strong  blood  but  this  is  a  strong,  civiliza- 
tion we  are  making  here,  and  in  Baruoh  we  see  the  two  forces 
grappling  with  one  another.  And  the  Western  civilization  is 
fairly  well  prevailing.   But  he  has  all  the  high  vision  that 
his  blood  entitles  him  to,  all  the  capacity  for  honorable 
compromise,  the  ability  to  put  himself  in  the  other  man's 
place.  He  is. -facile,  gentle  and  has  tremendous   personal 
charm.  He  leads  by  charm  rather  than  by  force  as  David  must 
have  led  of  old.   He  is  yoked  in  leadership  of  the  group 
with  Thomas  C.  Chadbourne,  a  New  York  corporation  lawyer,  a 
big  fellow  of  an  English  cast  of  face  and  figure,  a  fighting 
soul,  pleasant  enough  but  always  pleasant  from  a  height;  not 
without  charm  but  always  with  ptirpose  before  charm.   He  is 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  a  committee  which 
has  in  its  power  the  most  important  work  of  the  conference. 
Upon  its  work  and  largely  upon  his  leadership  will  depend 
the  success  of  the  conference.   And  in  so  far  as  leadership 
must  direct  the  normal,  must  hold. the  average,  he  will  do 
well. 

"He  is  not  the  intellectual  equal  of  Gary,  perhaps   not 
even  of  Gompers,  but  he  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  high- 
browing  his  leadership^   It  will  be  good  direct  American 
leadership  in  co:2mittesB,   The  high  and  the  low  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  good  job  from  him  as  head  of  this  committee. 
He  has  strong  important  men  to  deal  with, 

"President  Eliot  with  his  own  notions  may  not  be  neg- 
lected. He  insists  upon  being  heard  when  necessary  in  the 
conference.  He  is  rather  the  leader  of  the  Bralimin  group. 
He  knows  their  language,  understands  their  aspirations,  and 
they  will  follow  him  into  compromises  where  they  would  not 
follow  another.  He  is  an  intellectual  force  rather  than  a 
personal  one, 

"The  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  group  is  John  Spargo, 
Socialist,   He  is  smart;  no  other  word  fits  him.  He  knoxTs 
the  game  which  the  conference  is  playing;  he  knows  parlia- 
mentary usage,  is  active,  cannot  be  tripped,  likes  to  talk, 
is  full  of  resources,  has  an  unbreakable  will,  feels  himself 
detached  from  the  group,  more  or  less  'rejected  of  men'  and 
is  the  only  crusader  in  the  conference.   He  is  of  slight 
build,  wiry  bodied,  with  a  hunting  dog  face  and  brown  look 
as  to  hair,  -moustache,  complexion  and  eyes  —  a  brown  look 
which  he  accentuates  in  his  dress.   He  makes  a  striking  fig- 
ure when  he  talks.   He  is  restless,  but  never  out  of  con- 
trol, and  has  a  quick  temper,  but  knows  how  to  smother  it, 
and  is  the  most  combative  man  in  the  conference.   The  public 
group  think  him  to  be  more  radical  than  he  really  is.   His 
suggestions  are  on  the  whole  conservative  rather  than  rad- 
ical, which  indicates  great  self-control." 

Of  the  women  members,  the  three  most  prominent   are 

perhaps  L'dss  Tarbell,  Llrs.  Burnhan  and  lliss  Wald.   In  the 


capitalist  group,  we  are  told,  is  one  notable  figure,  that 
of  its  chairman,  H.  A.  TTl-ieeler.   I.Ir.  Tfiiitc  devotes   some 
paragraphs  to  Ljr.  ITueelor  and  to  his  fellow  employers: 

He  is  of  conventional  size,  conventional  dress,  conven- 
tional face  and  conventional  speech.  But  he  is  leader  of  his 
group.  ViTien  he  is  on  his  feet  his  words  come  with  great  de- 
liberation as  though  he  were  choosing  each  syllable.  He  car- 
ries conviction  because  he  is  deliberate.   He  has  a  banker's 
caution  and  is  always  fair,   almost  judicial   in  his  utter- 
ances, but  he  gives  one  the  impression  of  great  repression 
in  his  strength.   He  is  a  man  who  charms  by  his  repressed 
force.   He  is  the  sort  of  man  that  the  Republican  party  of 
McKinley  s  day  would  have  turned  to  for  the  President  or  a 
Cabinet  member.   He  has  real  size  as  a  man  and  great  quali- 
ties of  leadership  in  liis  kind.   The  rest  of  the  employers ' 
group  look  as  they  should  look,  like  bankers,  manufacturers, 
capitalists,  men  of  great  caution,  but  no  very  great  sympa- 
thies.'- Their  faces  are  intelligent,  but  not  particularly 
kindly,  and  there  is  among  them  one  man  named  Fish  who  is  so 
perfectly  made  up  for  the  part  of  capitalist  that  it  seems 
unbelievable  that  he  should  have  done  it  so  exactly';  he  is 
about  five  feet  eleven,  230  pounds,  oval  shaped,  round  head- 
ed, narrow  eyed,  with  a  voice  that  sounds  like  a  Ford  auto- 
mobile running  over  an  iron  bridge,  who  looks  straight  ahead, 
never  up  or  down  nor  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  would 
have  been  the  incarnation  of  Property  in  the  Morality  play. 
If  he  should  walk  on  the  stage  as  the  Captain  of  Industry 
the  stage  manager  would  have  to  send  him  back  to  reduce  his 
make-up;  nothing  is  wanting  and  his  body  is  the  reflex  of 
his  mind." 


THE  LATE  VISCOUNT  ASTOR 
OF  HEVER  CASTLE 

So  EHDS  A  STRjVNGE  CAREER,  to  which  accomplishment,  or 
even  the  glamor  of  wealth,  drew  less  attention  than 
an  unusual  and  eccentric  personality,"  comments  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  "Vforld"  in  a  brief  obituary 
on  the  late  Viscount  Astor  of  Hever  Castle,  England,  form- 
erly Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  of  New  York  City.  Born  in 
the  old  Astor  residence  on  the  present  site  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel which  he  helped  to  build,  but  never  entered- 

the  late  Viscount  decided  that  "no  gentleman  could  live  in 
America,"  renounced  his  American  citizenship  to  become  a 
British  subject,  and  found  happiness,  so  he  said,  •  in  his 
wealth  and  honors  at  the  British  court.  His  honors,  in- 
cidentally, are  said  to  have  cost  him  no  small  part  of  his 
wealth,  and  they  were  not  bestowed  without  considerable 
criticism,  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Says  the 
"World",  discussing  his  crowning  achievement  in  the  acqusi- 
tion  of  British  titles: 

"There  was  much  criticism  in  England  when  King   George 
created  him  a  Baron  in  1916.   He  owned  Hever  Castle  and  was 
called  Baron  Astor  of  Hever  Castle.    King  George   in  his 
birthday  honor  list  in  1917  raised  him   from   Baron   to 
Viscount  Astor  of  Hever  Castle. 

"Even  greater  criticisa  was  stirred  up  now.  There  was  a 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  grant  of  honors,  and 
the"Daily  News" said: 

'"There  admittedly  have  been  scandals,  sore  of  them  very 
notorious,  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  some  of  the  very 
highest  honors, 

"'Quite  recently  public  interest  was  strongly  aroused, but 
never,  so  far  as  we  know,  so  gravely  as  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Astor,  who  became  a  peer  only  last  year, 
developed  into  a  Viscount  within  eighteen  months.' 

"The  newspapers  asked  Tihat  services  he  had  contributed  to 
the  nation  that  he  should  be  so  signally  honored.   It   was 
openly  said  that  the  elevation  was  recognition   from   the 
Lloyd  George  Government  of  his  political  and  financial  sup- 
port." 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Viscount  some  years  ago  caused  a 
false  report  of  his  death  to  be  sent  to  this  country  in 
order  to  discover  what  the  American  newspapers  would  have  to 
say  about  him.  The  hoax  was  discovered  before  any  obitua- 
ries appeared,  and  now  a  report  of  it  appears,  with  mention 
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First  Detachable  Cycle  Tire— Michelin,  1891 


First  Pneumatic  Auto  Tire— Michelin,  1895 


First  Successful  Non-Skid— Michelin,  1905 


First   Demountable    Rim— Michelin,  1906 


FirstUniversal  Tread  Casing  -Michelin,  1915 


Michelin  Tire  Co.,         Milltown,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Headquarter*:  Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
782  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 

Dealers  in  all  parte  of  the  world 


Demonstrating  the 
World's  First  Pneu- 
matic Automobile  Tire 
— Michelin  in  the  Paris- 
Bordeaux  Race,  1895. 
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of  many  other  eccentricities  of  this  "strange,,  crotchety 
man,"  in  the  columns  of  comment  that  his  death  has  called 
forth.   "The  life  story  of  William  Waldorf  Astor, expatriated 
American,  with  his  elevation  to  the  British  peerage  and  his 
subsequent  receipt  of  the  title  of  Visoount  .  Astor  as  its 
central  episode,  ds  without  parallel  in  the  histories  of 
the  wealthy  men  of  this  country,"  says  the  New  York  "Times," 
which  presents  this  resume  of  his  ancestry  and  early  life; 

"William  TValdorf  Astor  was  the  son  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
the  third.   The  founder  of  the  family,  the  original  John 
Jacob,  who  came  to  this  country  from  South  Germany,  left  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  amassed  as  a  fur  trader,  to  John  Jacob 
Astor,  grandfather  of  William  Waldorf  and  William  P.  Astor. 
When  this  John  Jacob  Astor  died  he  left  most  of  his  estate 
to  John  Jacob  Astor,  father  of  William  Waldorf  Astor.   He 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1848.   His  mother  was  a 
Miss  Gitbes,  of  a  rich  and  distinguished  South  Carolina  fam- 
ily.  His  mother  gave  him  a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  after  his  preliminary  education  he  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  and  later  from  the  Columbia  Law  School. 

"His  business  schooling  came  under  his  father's  tutoring 
in  the  offices  of  the  Astor  estate,  but  V/illism  never  likod 
business  and  was  glad  to  escape  when  his  father  decided  he 
had  learned  enough  to  be  able  to  manage  his  own  property. 
He  entered  politics  in  1877,  being  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
In  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the  Eleventh 
District.  While  serving  as  Senator  he- stood  l^or  Congress 
from  the  Seventh  District  and  was  beaten  by  a  narrow  margin. 
He  ran  in  the  Eleventh  District  after  the  resignation   of 
Levi  P.  Morton,  but  was  defeated  by  Roswell  P.  Flower,  who 
afterward  became  Governor.   It  was  soon  thereafter  that 
President  Arthur  made  him  Minj.ster  to  Italy." 

It  was  Mr.  Aster's  dabbling  in  politics,  according  to  a 
writer  in  a  later  issue  of  the  same  newspaper,  which  led  to 
his  disgust  with  America,   He  was  persuaded  to  go  into  pol- 
itics somewhat  against  his  inclination,  we  read,  and- — 

"^en  of  wealth  and  social  position  are  always  welcome  to 
the  political  managers .   They  were  particularly  welcome  a 
generation  ago  when,  as  we  all  know,  everybody  was  wickeder 
than  we  of  these  so  n.uch  improved  days;   and  political  man- 
agement and  political  honesty  certainly  have  improved.  Mr, 
Astor  went  to  Albany  from  a  'silk  stocking  'Republican  Aasem- 
,bly  district.   He  did  well  enough,  if  he  displayed  no  re- 
mflxkable  brilliancy,  in  the  Assembly.   In  the  Senate  he  waa 
unwise  or  unfortunate  enough,  following  obediently  and  hon- 
estly the  wishes  of  the  Republican  bosses,  to  take  in  re- 
spect to  a  street-cleaning  bill  'a  position  which  endeared 
him  to  the  men  of  the  machine  but  brought  upon  him  the  oen- 
sxire  of  the  press  and  the  community.   His  motives  couldn„'t' 
be  questioned.   He  was,  indeed,  a  strictly  correct   youngs 
man,  regular  and  faithful  to  the  Republican  regulars. 

"Following  a  well-known  custom,  some  of  the  New  York 
papers  printed  his  name,  with  that  of  the  other  leg- 
islators who  voted  with  him  in  a  black-list,   a  catalog 
of  names  surrounded  with  the  swartest  of  black  hands.  There, 
and  not  in  the  romantic  invention  of  certain    journals 
about  him  and  his  affairs,   not  in  their  intrusions  into 
his  privacy,  began  that  aversion  to  American  newspapers  and 
a  plethora  of  publicity  that  is  said  to  have   driven  him 
finally  to  the  other  side.  Tn  truth,  he  was  too  sensitive, 
too  easily  irritated,  to  make  a  fif!;ure  in  politics,   and  he 
was  too  enonaously  rich.  Looking  back,  one  sees  that  he 
was  too  enormously  rich  even  for  a  candidate   for   Presi- 
dential Elector  though  electors  were  chosen  on  the  system 
suggested  by  David  B,  Hill,   His  last  experiment  in   home 
politics  was  as  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
Ninth  District,  In  his  first  canvass  he  lost  only  by  a 
narrow  margin,  though  the  district  was    Democratic, 
Two  years  later   he   lost   by   some  3,000   votes  to 
Roswell  P,  Flowers,  himself  no  pauper.  It  was  a  golden 
canvass,  though  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  fiction  was 
written  about  it, 

"Mr  Astor  had  not  the  art  of  making  himself  popular  with 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  One  can  see  him  stiff  and  embar- 
rassed in  some  barroom  whither  his  managers  had  persuaded 
him  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  the  ^very  hungry  and 
very  thirsty, '  and  of  easing  them  at  least  of  their  thirst. 
He  had  not  the  gift  of  'mixing,  '  If  the  faithful  took  hie 
■money,  for  necessary  expenses,  of  coiirse,  and  then  voted 
5or  Mr,  Flower,  that  is  a  little  irony  which  Ta.-jnany  re- 
peated in  1917,  -finding  the  innocence  of  some  of  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  too  fat  reform  campaign  fxuid  too  beautiful 


to  keep. 

As  to  his  life  in  England,  a  dispatch  from  Londoh  to  the 
New  York  "World"  bears  witness  that  it  was  not  all  that 
might  have  been  desired.  According  to  the  correspondent: 

"Though  Tiscount  Astor  left  America  to  become  a  British 
subject  largely  because  of  his  unpopularity,  he  never  Suc- 

-  ceeded  in  making  himself  any  more  popular  here  than  there. 
When  he  bought  Cliveden  from  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster 
shortly  after  settling  in  this  country,  they  had  a  squabble 
over  the  visitors '  book,  which  the  Duke  claimed  did  not  go 
with  the  contents  of  the  house,  as  Kings,  Queens  and  other 
famous  personages  of  all  countries  had  signed  it  as  a  com- 
pliment to  him  personally. 

The  ducal  feelings  were  salved,  however,  when  Astor  paid 
an  additional  $25,000  for  the  book.  Ready  as  the  neighbors 
.  were  to  welcome  the  American  multi-millionaire,  his  brus- 
querie  made  relations  hard  for  them.  Soon  after  he  took 
Cliveden  he  was  advised -to  give  a  ball  to  the  county  fami- 
lies. He  did  so  -on  a  scale  of  lavishness  to  which  the  guests 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  were  completely  unaccustomed,  gut 

-  when  the  company  was  enjoying  itself  at  the  top  of  its  bent, 
he  marched  into  the  ballroom  at  11  o'clock,  ordered  the  band 
to  cease  playing,  annoimced  that  he  was  going  to  bed  and 
that  the  carriages  of  guests  had  been  ordered  for  1  o'clock, 

"His  trouble  with  Admiral  Sir  Berkely  Milne,  sometime 
Captain  of  the  King's  yacht,  and  removed  from  command- in  the 
Mediterranean  because  of  the  escape  of  the  German  ships  Goe- 
ben  and  Breslau,  created  a  much  bigger  sensation.  Milne  ac- 
companied the  Earl  and  Countess  Oxford,  with  whom  he  had 
been  dining,  to  one  of  Astor 's  big  musicales  at  No.  1  Carl- 
ton House  Terrace,  now  occupied  by  Lord  Northcliffe.  Milne 
had  not  had  a  card  for  the  musicale,  but  the  Orfords  were 
doing  the  perfectly  conventional  thing  in  bringing  on  their 
guests . 

"viscount  Astor,  however,  challenged  Milne's  presence, 
making  quite  a  scene,  and  the  Orfords,  with  their  party,  all 
withdrew.   The.  next  day  Aator  announced  in  his  !Pall  Mall 
Gazette 'that  Milne,  having  presented  himself  without  an  in- 
vitation, had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  house, 

"it  was  said  at  that  time  that  Astor  believed  Milne  was  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Pauline,  who  later  mar- 
ried Major  Spender-Clay. 

"This  public  slight  put  upon  a  person  of  Milne's  standing 
excited  much  hostile  feeling  agaiast  Astor,  and  the  late 
King  Edward  was  represented  as  being  particularly  resentful. 
He  gave  few  entertair^ents  after  this  affair  and  gradually 
withdrew  practically  altogether  from  society, 

"He  reinvested  "his  surplus  income  in  London  real  estate, 
buying  largely  from  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  neighbor*- 
hood  of  Arundel  Street,  Strand.  He  built  a  beautiful  estate 
office  adjoining  Jih©  Temple,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  time.  Both  inside  and  outside  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  artistic  examples., of  modern  architecture  London 
affords  and  costs  over  $1,500,^000.  Here  he  had  a  suite  of 
rooms,  including  a  luxuriously -furnished  dining  room  in  the 
Italian  fifteenth  century  style,  where  he  frequently  enjoyed 
alone  the  culinary  marvels  produced  by  the  best  chef  obtain- 
able in  Europe.   He  was  an  epicure  of  epicures. 

"His  chief  preoccupation  at  this  period  was  writing 
Italian  stories  with  a  medieval  setting,  and  the  desired 
atmosphere  was  produced  by  his  Italian  surroundings  and  re- 
pasts, which  aimed  at  being  a  reproduction  of  those  de- 
scribed in  Italian  Renaissance  literature.  Then  he  bought 
a  lovely  villa  near  Sorr6nto,  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which'  he 
furnished  with  exquisite  old  Italian'things,  and  laid  out  a 
Roman  garden,  decorated  with  old  Greek  and  Roman  statuary, 
marble  benches  and  other  antique  works  of  art,  for  which  he 
paid  fabulous  sums. 

"However,  after  a  few  years  he  paid  little  heed  to  this 
treasure  house  of  art  situated  ajmong  entrancing   natural 
beauties,  and  became  absorbed  in  an  even  more  considerable 
archaeological  undertaking  of  perfectly  restoring   Anne 
Boleyn's  Tudor  castle  at  Hever,Kent.   This  he  achieved  with 
perfect  taste  at  an  enormous  outlay,  one  part  of  the  work 
consisting  in  diverting  the  course  of  the  river,  which  had 
flooded  the  surrounding  land  ever  since  Anne  Boleyn's  time, 

"The  resoration  of  Hever,  with  a  Tudor  village  consisting 
of  guest  houses  for  his  parties,  which  he  built  vdthin  the 
castle  walla,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  over  $10,000,000,  and 
it  stands  as  a  splendid  monument  to  his  talent  for  research. 
His  gifts  to  charities  were  munificent,  and  he  made  princely 
provisions  for  his  sons  during  his  life. 

"He  bought  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  but  soon  tired  of  it, 
and  for  many  years  its  office  only  saw  him  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Finally  he  handed  it  over  to  Major  Astor,  who  prompt- 

(Continued  on  Page  58.) 
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Columbia 

Records 


©  White 


NORA  BAYES 


How's  this  for  an  "All-Star"  Bill 
of  Exclusive  Columbia  Artists  ? 


The  only  two  places  you  can  hear 
these  famous  artists  and  comedians  are 
at  the  theatre  where  they  are  appear- 
ing and  in  your  own  home  on  Columbia 
Records.  All  these  artists  and  many 
more — the  brightest  stars  of  musical 
comedy,  vaudeville,  and  gay  review — - 
make  records  for  Columbia  exclu- 
sively. 

Your  Columbia  Grafonola  will  give 
you  all  of  the  artistic  finish,  all  of  the 
individuality  of  these  actors — their 
spontaneous  joy,  their  sparkling  wit, 
that  subtle  something  that  makes 
them  great. 

Any  Columbia  dealer  will  play  you 
these  exclusive  artists'  latest  popular 
hits.  Go  in  and  hear  them,  now,  today. 


COLUMBIA    GRAPHOPHONE   CO. 

NEW  YORK 

London   Factory:    102    Cleikenwell    Road,   E.   C. 


'^ 


AL  JOLSON 


WEBER 

and 
FIELDS 


Columbia    Grafonolas  — - 
Standard  Modflt  up  to  $S00 
Period  Dettgns  up  to  $2100 
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'^arge  photograph:  Showing  a  Goodytar  Solid  Tire  afirr  threeyeari' 
tervict  in  a  fivi-ton  truck  owned  by  City  Fuel  Company,  Boston.  Inset: 
Vart  of  12-truck  fitet,  entirely  Gosdycar-equipped,  in  Neponset  Yard 


Copyright  1919,  by  Tliu  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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The  Verdict  of  Millions 

of  Tire  Miles 

"TY 7 E  kept  cost  records  of  standard  makes  of  truck  tires  and  as  a 
W  result  adopted  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  for  all  our  12  trucks.   Our 
experience  with  them  dates  from  1915,  and  has  been  decidedly  grati- 
fying, mileages  always  averaging  at  least  15,000  and  running  up  to 
33,000."— Burton  Phinney,  Purchasing  Agent,  City  Fuel  Co.,  Boston 


The  first  Goodyear  Solid  Tire  ever 
used  by  the  City  Fuel  Company  of 
Boston  ran  29,000  miles. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  extraor- 
dinary Goodyear  mileage  but  it  was 
an  unusual  tire  mileage  for  the  City 
Fuel  Company. 

It  was  their  introduction  to  the 
stamina  of  the  Goodyear  Solid  Tire 
after  experience  with  practically  all 
other  well-known  makes. 

So  more  of  the  tenacious  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  immediately  were  put  to 
the  test  of  the  concern's  particularly 
severe  hauling  duty. 

Officials  checked  the  records  as 
these  tires  labored  month  after 
month  out  of  the  littered  coal  yards 
and  over  many  rough  pavements 
with  dead-weight  tonnages. 

In  due  time  it  was  observed  that, 
while  the  greatest  individual  mile- 
age obtained  from  another  make 
had  been  12,000,  all  the  Goodyear 
mileages  averaged  25  per  cent 
higher. 
Indeed  it  was  observed  and  recorded 


that  all  the  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  on 
the  trucks  carrying  the  heaviest 
burdens  averaged  above  20,00.0 
miles. 

Subjected  to  conditions  such  as 
most  quickly  grind  the  miles  out  of 
tough  rubber  compounds,  these 
tires  had  demonstrated  the  superi- 
ority of  their  treads. 

Punis'hed  constantly  by  strains  such 
as  sometimes  wrench  solid  tires  loose 
from  steel  bases,  these  had  proved 
the  massive  strength  of  their  whole 
construction. 

Now,  the  major  result  of  the  City 
Fuel  Company's  experience,  total- 
ling millions  of  tire  miles,  is  noted 
in  the  fact  that  every  wheel  of  every 
truck  is  Goodyear-shod. 

In  indicating  another  factor  in  this 
result,  the  company  points  to  im- 
portant attention  received  from  a 
local  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service 
Station,  one  of  hundreds  serving 
truck  owners  everywhere  through- 
out the  country. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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ly  '•^Id  it,  z^'.le  retaining  the  'Sunday  Observer. 

''Tho  he  -vr&s   said  to  haye  keenly  desired  the  peerage,   he 
only -went  ttsrice  to  the  House  of  Lords,  first  when  he  -was 
created  Baron  and  second  -when  he  had  to  take  his  seat  on  his 
promotion  to  the  viscounty, 

"He  was  reactionary  in  politics,  like  most  Anglicized 
Americans,  and  the  Tory  Party  funds  benefited  largely  by  his' 
bounty. 

"Major  Astor,  who  succeeds  to  the  title,  has  made  a  .con- 
siderable name  as  a  social  reformer,  and  as  he  has  consider- 
able political  ambitions,  he  probably  won't  relish  being 
shelved  to  the  Upper  House.   He  personally' is  highly   es- 
teemed, and  his  wife  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original 
and  forceful  women  in  English  society  as  well  as  a  charming 
hostess. 

"The  death  duties  payable  on  Aster's  estate  are  thought 
to  be  colossal  and  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  present  depleted  condition  of 
the  British  Treasury, 

"It  has  become  the  custom  of  most  extremely  wealthy  Brit- 
ishers to  provide  for  the  heavy  death  duties  by  insurance. 
The  tax  on  estates  over  $5,000,000  is  20  per  cent.,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  property  is  situated.  By  law  any  transfer  of 
property  must  have  been  made  three  years  before  death  in  or- 
der to  escape  these  duties." 

One  of  his  last  acts  may  prove  almost  as  provocative  of 
comment  in  this  country  as  did  his  voluntary  expatriation, 
for  only  a  short  time  ago,  says  the  New  York  "World",  he 
concluded  arrangements  which  apparently  make  certain  that 
the  State  of- Hew  York  will  be  unable  to  collect  any  inheri- 
tance tax  on  his  vast  estate  in  New  York  City.  As  we  read: 

"On  August  15  last,  u  little  more  than  two  months  ago, 
deeds  of  trust  were  filed  in  the  Register's  office  on  behalf 
of  Viscount  Astor,  con-keying  title  to  all  of  his  real  estate 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  America  to  the  Farmers '  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  in  trust  for  his  sons.  Major  Waldorf  and 
Capt.  John  Jacob  Astor  of  the  British  Army.  One-half  of 
the  property  was  conveyed  to  each  of  the  sons. 

"It  was  recalled  at  that  time  that  in  1911  Viscount  Astor, 
who  had  'not  then  .been  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  called  him- 
self the  Hon.  William  Waldorf  Astor  (not  without  protest  in 
JSngland),.  conveyed  his  interests  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho- 
tel and  the  Astor  Court  Building  to  the  same  trust  company 
in  trust,  for  his  son  Waldorf.   In  1915  he  deeded  outright 
to  his  younger  son,  Capt.  Astor,  the  most  valuable  of  his 
downtown  holdings,  includinf;  property  in  the  Wall  Street  dis- 
.triot. 

"The  list  of  property  transferred  this  year  includes  the 
Hotel  Astor,  assessed  at  $4,050,000;  the  Astor  Theatre, 
assessed  at  $1,002,000;   the  Astor  Apartments  on  the  west 
iside  of  Broadway  between  75th  and  76th  Streets,  assessed 
at  $1,525,000;  the  west  side  of  Madison  Avenue  between 
Z5th  and  36th  Streets,  assessed  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  and 
the  Eighth 'Avenue  block  front,  on  the  east  side,  between 
44th  and  46th  Streets . 

"'The  World'  asked  Eugene  M.  Travis,  State  Comptroller, 
Tihether  the  State  could  collect  the  inheritance  tax  from  the 
Astor  estate,  in  view  of  the  recent  transfer  of  title. 

"'In  order  to  collect  the  tax  now,'  he  Sa:id,  'it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  transfer  was  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  death, ' 

^'Comptroller  Travis  indicated  that  the  State,  following 
custom,  would  make  every  effort  to  collect  the  tax. 

"The  Astor  estate  may  not  be  able  to  evade  the  Federal 
inheritance  tax,  which  requires  the  transfer  of  property  at 
a  certain  time  before  death. 

"Charles  P.  Peabody,  President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  and  manager  of  Viscount  Astor 's  affairs,   told 
The  World  last^night  that  Viscount  Astor  had  no  estate   in 
America  at  the  time  of  his  death, having  conveyed  all  his 
property  to  his  sons,   Mr,  Peabody  said  that  Astor  property 
was  very  large, 

"Shortly  before  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the  sons  it 
was  estimated  that  Viscount  Aster's  holdings  here  were 
worth  more  than  $80,000,000.     Counting  both  the  Federal 
end  State  inheritance  tax,  had  he  remained  in  possession 
of  title  to  all  his  estate  up  to  his  Ccath,  the  tax  -would 
have  been  largely  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,    and  perhaps 
nearer  $10,000,000," 

This  financial  side  of  Viscount  Astor 's  personality  is 
treated  in  the  brief  editorial  in  which  the  New  York  "Globe" 
Sums  up  the  significance  of  his  career: 

"To  the  single^tajcer  the  Astor  fortune  has  lon'g  been  a 


favorite  horrible  example,   and  the  argument  has  been  many 
times  made  that  it  is  shameful  for  so  many  people  in  Nen 
York  to  work  so  hard  for  the  support  of  a  British    peer 
simply  because  that  peer's  ancestors  happened  to  arrive  on 
Manhattan  Island  when  land  here  was  cheap  and  clung  perti- 
naciously to  their  possessions.. .  In  so  far  as  the  criticism 
of  him  has  been  interpreted  as  an  imputation  upon  his  person- 
al character  it  has  probably  been  unjust.  Viscount  Astor  was 
a^ product  of  his  times.   He  did  -what  he  did  \7ith  the  con- 
nivance of  our  laws  and  our  whole  system  of  civilization.  If 
we  object  from  time  to  time  to  the  results  which  follow  the 
piling  up  of  enormous  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  one  man   or 
one  family,  we  ought  in  common  fairness  to  level  our  criti- 
cism at  our  own  stupidity  and  not  at  the  individual  who  is 
truly  as  much  victim  as  benefactor  of  our  earless  munifi- 
cence. " 


E 


A  BUSINESS  MAN  WHO  DID 
WHAT  "ISN'T  DONE" 

AKLY  III  LIFE  G.  0.  FRIS3IS  DISCOVEHED  that  it   pays 
'sometimes  to  do  the  unusual  thing.     Often  in  later 
years  he  has  put  into  practice  the  information  gained 
by  that  discovery,  and  nearly  alv/ays  with,  profit  to  him- 
self and  his  associates.  Mr.  Prlsbie  is  now  the  president 
of  a  wood  products  company, of  which  concern  he  took  charge 
some  five  years  ago  v/hen  its  fortxines  were  at  a  decidedly 
lov7  ebb.   Althou^  at  that  time  he  knew  exactly  nothing 
about  the  mailing  of  paper, he  has  been  able  to  pull  the  coia- 
pany  out  of  the  "slou©h  of  despond,''and  in  a  recent  number 
of  "System"  (llev?  York)  ho  tells  the  interesting  story   of 
how  this  was  accomplished, largely  through  a  common-sense 
application  of  the  principle  that-  it  pays  occasionally  to 
disregard  precedent  and  to  do -what  commonly  "isn't  done.'- 
Before  beginning  the  account  of  his  experiences  with   tho 
wood  products  company,  iir.  Trisbie  relates   the  incident 
which  taught  him  the  value  of  "doing  -what  the  other  fellow 
doesn't  do,"   He  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  the  time,and  had 
just  started  to  work  for  Armour  and  Corapany  of  Chicago  as 
office  messenger.   In  this  place  he  heard,  among   other 
things,  that  P.  p.  Armour  vias  in  .the  habit  of  spending  hol- 
idays at  his  offices.   While,  as  he  confesses,  tliis  prac- 
tice did  not  appeal  strongly  to  yo-ong  Frisbie,  he  decided 
tliat  if  the  boss  could  si-an*  i-:.  he  could  too,  aad  so  when 
the  Fourth  of  July  csaie   aroimd  that  year,  the  boy  spent  all 
day  at  the  office  as  usual.   The  only  other  man  there  -that 
day  was  Mr*  Armour,  but  he  did  not  notice   Frisbie   until 
,late  in  the  afternoon,  v/hen  he  inquired  of  the  boy  what  he 
■was  doing  there.   Upon  being  informed  by  tho  latter   that 
he  was  working,  the  great  man  responded,  "All  right,"  add- 
ing, "Get  yourself  a  ne-w  suit  of  clothes,  son,  and  send  the 
bill  to  me,"   The  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on   the 
young  man  and  in  all  his  subsequent  career  in  business   he 
has  borne  in  mind  "the  power  v/hich  comes  from  a  proper  dis- 
regard of  the  deadly  rut."   The  circumstances  of  his  be- 
coming connected  with  the  wood  products  company  Mr  .Frisbie 
then  relates  as  follcvs: 

"Llore  than  30  years  after  P.  D.  iurmoiu-  showed  me  that 
it  pays  to  do  what  the  other  fellow  isn't  doing,  the  real 
-.forth  of  lack  of  precedent  was  brought" home  to  me  by  Charles 
G.  Dav;u3,  tresident  of  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 
and  now  a  Brigadier  General  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  It  h^i^^puned  in  this  way.  I  was  connected  with  the' 
Chicago  Tunnel  Company  at  the  time  and  through  that  interest 
had  become  wCll  acquainted  v/^ith  Mr.  Dawes.  One  day  he  sent 
for  me. 

"'There's  a  paper  mill  and  power  plant  up  at  a  little 
rdsconsin  tovm  called  Cornell,'  he  began.  'Some  friends  of 
;.iine  have- money  in  it.  I'd  like  r.dghty  v/cll  to  have  you  run 
up  there,  look  it  over,  an*d  tell  me  -^hat  you  think  of  it.' 


•^?»Sf"" 
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"Know  them  by  the  Jet  Black  Tread  !^ 


Built  generously  oversize  of  the  highest  quahty  mate- 
rials, every  step  in  their  construction  scrupulously 
inspected,  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  offer  the  most 
enduring  service  in  mile  multiplication,  riding  com* 
fort,  and  continuous  trouble-free  performance. 

The  jet  black  tread  of  massive  Vacuum  Cups  embodies 
the  well-known  exclusive  Pennsylvania  feature  of 
absolute  skid -prevention  on  wet,  slippery  pavements. 

Like  all  Pennsylvania  products,  the  standard  of  quality 
of  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  is  never  changed  except 
where  betterment  is  possible,  no  matter  what  the 
prevailing  price  schedule  —  standardized  and 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States  —  may  be 

Adjustment  basis — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casiar- 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tirea  -  6,000  milet 

Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  -  9,000  milei 

Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires         -         9,000  milei 

Makers  of  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested'' 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  Jeannettc,  Pa 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Thiouxhour  »b»  I  Ib>»«I  Stafai 

and  Canade 


enn  syivania 


wm 


M 

^^&. 
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"Off  I  went  to  Cornell  to  examine  a  paper  mill  for  ;,Ir. 
Cawes.  The  oddity  of  it  raade  me  look  forward* to  it,I  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  paper  mills;  here  I  \\ras  f.oinft  to 
diagnose  the  ailment  of  a  sick  paper  mill.  The  confidence 
tTith  v.'hich  I  looked  forward  to  th:^t  little  ^aunt  was  great- 
er, perhaps,  than  might  have  "been  v.-arranted  uf  I  had  not 
been  trair.eci  ty  P.  D.  Armour  to  welcome  the  unusual. 

"a  few  days  later  I  returned  to  Chicago  and  made  my   re- 
port to  l.Cr.  Dawes.  lie  thought  for  a  mosr.ent.  Then, 'Fristie, ' 
he  said,  'how  would  you  lilic  to  go  up  there  and  take  charge?"' 

"I  nearly  collapsed.  The  triip  I  had  supposed  to  be  mere- 
ly a  personal  favor  to  l,!r.  Dawes. 

"'ViTiy,  I  don't  know  the  first  thing  about  mal:ing  paper,' 
r  exclaiir.ed. 

"'rioj  he  replied,  'yo^  have  that  in  your  favor.  You're 
not  handicapped  by  precedent.   I  don't  knov:  ^ust  V.-hat '  s  the 
ratter  up  there,  but  I'm  convinced 'that  a  different  line  of 
attack  is  needed.   I'd  lihe  -to  have  you  take  hold.'" 

So  Frisbie  and  hie  family  moved  to  -the  JLittle  town  in  the 
'Tisccnsin  woods  and  took  up  their  abode  there,  a  proceeding 
which  in  itself,  was  unusual  for  a  man  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  a  big  city.  The  president  of  a  concern  is  us- 
ually pictured  as  a  r.an  who  v^aars  a  white  collar  and  nice- 
ly creased  trousers  every  day,  but  after  he  had  been  on  his 
new  job  a  day  or  two  I,'r»  Frisbie  concluded  that  this  was  a 
precedent  he  "might  very  appropriately  smash," -wherefore  he 

purchased  and  donned  a  pair  of  good  overalls blue  ones,  of 

course.  17©  read  further: 

"I  put  in  ny  time  those  first  few  weeks  studying  i.ien   and 

ffiachines,  both thanks  to  my  overalls at  first  hand,  ion 

can  learn  a  lot  from  your  men  if  only  you  make  it  easj'  for 
them  to  teach  you. 

"For  Example,  one  night  I  came  to  a  sniall  room  tl;ey 
called  the  'barker'  room.  In  here  revolved  large  druiis  witV 
knives  arovmd  the  edges,   Tliey  took  tlie  bark  off  the  logs. 
This  apparatus  had  been  designed  to  operate  10  hours'  a  day, 
but -couldn't  keep  up  to  schedule  even  by  working  24. 

"'Pete,'  I  said  to  the  big  red-headed  foreman  of  this  de». 
partment,  'you  know  something  atout  these  machines  and  I 
don'tr  ilow,  just  why  won't  they  keep  up  the  pace? 

"Pete  stopped  chevdng  and  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 
IThen  he  realized  that  the  president  of  the  company  was  vdl« 
ling  to  put  faith  in  his  judgment,  he  opened  up  Uike  a  ma- 
chine gun; 

"'Well,  it's  this  way,  !'x.  Frisbie.  See  those  knives 
there?  See  'era  jam  at  every  cut?   I&kes  the  motor  hot  and 
forces  us  to  shut  dpvm  about  half  the  time.   There  you  are. 
That's  the  reason,  Wow  if  you  could  put  some  discs  on  the 
iruns  and  locate  'em  right  so  the  knives  would  clear  I've 
always  figured  it  would  do  the  trick.* 

"By  midnight  that  night,  under  Pete's  guidance,  l-he  first 
trial  disc  was  in  place.   The  adjacent  knife  didn't  jam 
any  more.   Y.ith  all  the  drums  equipped  the  barkers  kept 
ahead  of  the  mill  on  a  regular  10-hour  schedule* 

"a  v/eek  later  I  met  Pete  in  the  yard  and  slippe'd  a 
greenback  or  two  into  his  hand. 

"'"KTiat's  this  for?'  he  wanted  to  know. 

"'Your  scheme  about  the  barker,'  I  said. 

"Pete  looked  at  the  money  inquiringly. 

"^'Mr.  Frisbie,  'he  drawled,  'I've  made  that  suggestion 
a  hxmdred  times  arouiid  here*  but  I'm  only  a  barker  man.' 

"I  Had  to  show  him  it  was  straight  business  with  us  be- 
fore he  would  take  the  money.  From,  that  time  on  practical 
hints  flowed  in  from  every  direction. 

"Without  the  least  hesitation  I'd  fir©  a  superintendent 
at  any  time  who  wouldn't  listen  to  his  men's  suggestions. 
It  pays  to  get  out  from  behind  your  desk  and  get  behind 
jfpur  men.  Suppose  I  hadn't  bought  any  overalls  nor  churai-isd 
up  with  the  Barker  foreman. 

"In  short,  it  was  the  men  themselves,  through  sugges- 
tions like  this,  v;ho  got  the  mill  n.mning  better  than  it 
had  been." 

IJlr,   Frisbie  presently  had  things  running  smoothly,  so  far 
as  the  operation  of  the  plant  was  concerned.  But  there  was 
still  soaething  wrong,  and  it  proved  to  be  another  precedent. 
The  mill  had  been  built  primarily  for  tlie  purpose  of  making 
paper,  and  paper  it  must  make,  in  the  opinion  of  the  .stock- 
holders, even  under  conditions  that  rendered  it  impossible 
to  operate  at  a  profit.   Tlds  opinion  was  not  shared  by  the 
president.  Ee  concluded  to  take  up  the  manufacturing    of 
some  product  that  would  yield  an  adequate  return.    Finally 
somebody  suggested  wall  board — - 

"I  sent  men  around  the  country  to  investigate.  Their 
reports  ca-ae  back  dead  against  it.  i5ut  after  fair  luck 
with  my  blue  overalls  I  thought  maybe  I  could  put  on  some 
mental  overalls,  buy  a  mileage  book  and  find  out  more   by 


myself.   V.lth  Mr,  Dav/es'  remark  in  mi'nd,  I  wondered  if  it 
weren't  barely  possible  that  iny   investigators  had  been  ham- 
pered by  precedent.   So  I  traveled  to  see  for  myself  and- 
— we  decided  on  \mll  board, 

"But  it  would  take  some  money  for  any  kind  of  a  start, 
however  modest.  There  were  new  machines  to  purchase  and 
a  new  building,  I  was  told,  would  be  required  in  which  to 

house  them.   Our  directors they  had  long  been  fed  up  on 

costly  experiments turned  m©  down  flatly, 

"But  I  didn't  feel  that  I  ought  to  let  that  stop  me.  So 
I  didnH,   Once  convinced  that  v/all  board  could  save  the 
day,  I  went  right  ahead  against  the  directors'  decision  and 
bought  the  machines  anj/'how.   Then  we  set  them  up  immediately 
and  began  mrjiufac curing  wall  board  in  the  basoaent  of  the 
main  null  building. 

"During  that  embryonic  period  my  position  was  defined  ac- 
curately by  LJ".  Irving  Osborne,  our  largest  stoclcholder.  He 
met  me  on  the  street  one  day  and  assured  me  that,  whatever 
way  the  property  went,  J  would  get  all  the  credit,  or  all 
the  blam.e.   I  may  add,  as  a  corollary,  that  some  months  lat- 
er at  a  business  luncheon  in  Chicago,  i:r,  Dawes  referred  to 
the  company's  progress  in  a  somevrhat  complimentary  mc.nner; 
lo  this  I  felt  it  safe  .--  because  of  time  elapsed  —  to  re- 
ply with  a  cor_fession: 

"'llr,  Dawes,'  I  said,  'so  far  we've  been  malting  wall 
board  against  instructions.  I'm  still  waiting  for  your  di- 
rectors to  allov/  us  to  start.'" 

!!r.  Frisbie 's  next  problem  was  to  sell  the  product  of  -the 
mill.  In  this  ratter  also  ho  pursued  an  unusual  cours-3.  He 
T/ont  out  on  the  road  with  the  company's  salesmen,   Ue  says 
many  of  their  customers  wondered  why  he  did  not  stay  at  homo 
where  a  president  rightfully  belongs,  but  ho  wanted  to  get 
acquainted  v/ith  the  men  on  the  road  and  also  with  the  cus- 
tomers. So  he  continued  his  travels  until  he  felt  that  thia 
purpose  had  been  accom.plished.  At  length  the  business  had 
been  firmly  reestablished  on  a  sound  basis,  and  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Its  president  now  found. time  to  turn 
his  attention  to  other  mai-ters.  There  were  tv;o  factions  in 
Cornell,  one  favoring  the   tor.Ti  and  the  othor  the  mill.  The 
mill  had  the  upper  hand,  all  the  m.ei.ibers  of  the  town  board 
being  mill  men,  "i^ile  it  was  not  the  usual  thing  to  do,  the 
president  suggested  to  his  men  that  the  town  board  ought  to 
be  made  up  of  the  men  of  the  town  rathbr  than  of  the  mill! 
men,  with  tlie  result  that  all  the  mill  men  members  were  tak 
en  off  the"  board.  Later  the  toim  was  permitted  to  pipe  its 
water  supply  from  the  premises  of  the  mill  without  charge. 
So  more  friendly  relations  were  established  between  mill  and 
town,  and  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  bring  thrs  about  li*. 
Frisbie  was  elected  town  president.  Later  lie  interested 
hirr.self  in  the  church  aCfairs  of  the  term  and  was  m.ade  Sun- 
day school  superintendent,  of  which  experience  he   gives  the 
following  account,  ending  u..-'  with  a  brief  exposition  of  Ma 
philosophy; 

"You  often  hear  it  said  that  business  and  religioii  don'-t 
hook  up  together.  l::y  opinion  is  that  any  successful  busi- 
ness won't  pull  well  without  iti  But  I'm  speoldng  of  re- 
ligion in  a  broad  sense  as  distinct  from  the  dogmatic  atti- 
tude of:  'this  creed's  good,  that  one's  bad.' 

"One  of  the  first  moves  we  made  at  Cornell  was  to  get 
two  pastors  there,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  religion  of  some  creed  or  gther  is  need- 
ed  that  it  is  almost  essential"-in  making  any  group   of 

workers  content  with  life. 

■"One  day  I  walked  into  the  little  hall  of  one  of  the 
churches.  'VJho's  your  Smiday  school  superintendent?*  I 
inquired  of  the  pastor. 

"lie  adrdtted  there  was  no  one  for  the  job  but  himself. 

"'If  j'-ou  want  me  to,'  I  said,  'I'll  be  your  superinten- 
dent myself.   V.Tiat  do  you  say?' 

"You  never  saw  a  more  surprised  mdnister.  From  that-  time 
on,  as  long  as  I  lived  in  Cornell,  I  was  superintendent  of 
the  Svinday  school.   And  I  got  results  that  benefited  me  as 
well  as  the  church''s  Sunday  school. 

"What  I'm  driving  at  is  this:  Practical  religion  is 
largely  a  question  of  loosening  up  with  yourself  and  not 
being  afraid  of  tackling  the  job  that  needs  a  bit  of  your 
own  personality, 

"If  you're  by  nature  too  lazy  to  :::ake'an  announcement  or. 
teach  a  class  or  step  out  froi.i  the  crowd':  i  any  way,  you 

are  likely  to  feel  that  religion  is  impra,i-xcal that  it  is 

all  right  for  those  who  like  it,  but  only  for  them. 

"Well  so  is  business unless  you  are  willing  to  do  some 

things  that  the  other  fellows  don't  or  won't. 

"Religion  is  about  what  you  make  it,  anjavay.   So  is  bus- 
iness.  And  in  making  either  religion  or  business  worth 
while  you  can't  get  far  by  drifting  along  too  imich  with  the 

/Continued  on  Page  64.) 
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Luxttrio^iftJif  appoinfeff  inferiors,  thovqhtful 
conveniences,  and  tite  jtianr/  atitlnl  niceties 
focus  tlie  veiv  lH'id  Haijnea  limousine  to  tliose 
who  prefer  the  privacy  of  tins  cliauffeur- 
driven  car  ofcliaracter. 


HAINES 


1920  "LIGHT  SIX" 
Open  Cars 

Touring  Car — 7  Passenger $2685 

Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger     .     .      2085 
Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger g3300 

Sedan — 7  Passenger 3550 

Limousine — 7  Passenger     ......       4200 

Cord  Tires  and  Wooden  Wheels 
Standard  Equipment 

1920  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 
Open  Cars 

Touring  Car— 7  Passenger $3450 

Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger     .    .      3450 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe — 4  Passenger $4000 

Sedan^7  Passenger 4200 

Cord  Tires  and  Five  Wire  Wheels 

Standard  Equipment 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Kokomo 

A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,   will  be 

sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  113. 

The  Haynes,  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR.  now 
exhibited  by  the  government  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  invented, 
designed  and  built  by  Elwood  Haynes,  in  1893. 


THE  four  factors  of  character — beauty,  strength,  power 
and  comfort — combined  in  the  new  1920  Haynes 
Limousine,  account  for  two  of  its  outstanding  superiorities 
-r-luxury  and  economy. 

Luxurious — as  a  Umousine  must  be  to  merit  that  classi- 
fication— the  new  1920  Haynes  Limousine  speaks  that 
character  which  is  demanded  by  those  whose  social  posi- 
tion should  be  reflected  in  the  car  in  which  they  ride. 

Yet  because  of  its  mechanical  excellences — the  velvety- 
powered  Haynes  motor,  the  staunch  chassis,  the  constantly 
dependable  motive  parts — it  provides  limousine  luxury  at 
a  most  reasonable  upkeep. 

Exteriorly,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  it  quietly 
proceeds  along  the  boulevard,  its  pure,  mirror-like  finish  and 
its  lines  of  graceful  dignity  picture  the  good  taste  and 
position  of  its  owner.  Its  interior  offers  the  extreme  of 
comfort — rich  upholsteiy,  silken  curtains,  chaste  Mount 
Vernon  silver  fittings,  vanity  and  smoking  cases,  clock,  and 
all  the  thoughtful  little  conveniences  demanded  by  modern 
social  life. 

The  driver  s  compartment,  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  limousine 
by  a  chaufphone,  completes  the  exclusiveness  of  the  car  in  appearance 
and  in  fact. 

Production  of  the  new  1920  Haynes  Limousine  is  naturally  limited,  but 
immediate  delivery  is  promised  for  reservation  placed  now.  Should  you 
not  know  where  your  nearest  Haynes  dealer  is  located,  kindly  write  us. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


1893-THE   HAYNES   IS   AMERICA'S   FIRST  CAR— 1919 


A  CLOSED  CAR  OF  INBUILT  CHARACTER 

THE  1920  HAYNES  LIMOUSINE 
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Toy  Hours 


Build  Patriotism 

THATis,  if  the  kiddies  have  Amer-  girls  absorb  in  school  and  at  home, 

ican-Made  Toys  to  play  with.  can  be  furthered  and  enriched  if  the 

The  splendid  teachings,  the  100  per  play  hour — thetoyhour — issurrounded 

cent  "Americanism"  that  boys  and  by  real  American  things. 

BuyAtnericatiMadelqys 


Give  your  children  the  original  con- 
ceptions— the  careful  craftsmanship  of 
American  men  and  women,  not  the 
thoughts  of  foreign  countries.  Toy  stores 
■ — the  far-seeing  patriotic  ones  everywhere, 
are  displaying  the  sign  of  American-Made 


Toys.  Look  foi  it — look  for  the  circle  of 
Uncle  Sam  with  the  happy  children  on  his 
knee.  It  represents  a  national  benefit — a 
great  big  help — a  real  toy  joy,  to  the  coming 

generation. 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A."  is  the  guarantee  of 
American-Made  Toys — the  best  that  are 
procurable. 

This  space  is  contributed  to  the 

cause  of 

Ametican  Industries  by  the  Toy  Manufacturers 

of  the  U.  S.  A. 

riati  on  Building,  New  York 


Atnencan-MadeFOYS 
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The  Gift  That  Means 

'^Love  Forever'' 

Give  a  ring  and  you  give  a  pledge  of  eternal  affection.  For  the 
nevei'-ending  circle  of  the  ring  means  love  without  end. 

No  other  gift  is  so  welcome  as  a  ring.  For  no  other  gift  means 
so  much  to  everyone — to  sweetheart,  wife,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
father  or  friend. 

Let  your  gifts  be  rings  this  Christmas — but  be  sure  that  they 
are  W-W-W  Rings  —  the  only  gem-set  rings  which  bear  a  guaran- 
tee. Should  a  stone  come  out,  or  be  cracked,  it  will  be  replaced  and 
reset  free. 

W-W-W  Rings 

With  Stones  Guaranteed  To  Stay 


No.  4681.— Lady's  solid 
{;  o  1  d  genuine  amethyst 
little  fineer  ring.  $15.00. 
Same  ring  in  genuine 
aquamarine.  $25.00. 


No.  4567.~Man's  solid 
gold  hand  engraved  mas- 
sive ring  with  genuine 
ruby  or  amethyst  doublet. 
$15.00. 


Go  to  your  jeweler  today  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  these  beautiful,  yet  inex- 
pensive, W-VV-W  Rings. 

There  is  a  W-W-W  Ring  for  every- 
body. Among  W-W-W  Rings  you  can 
find  just  the  one  you  want  at  just  the 
price  you  want  to  pay.  Prices  I4,  $5, 
$10,  $25  and  up.  Our  rings  are  all  of 
solid  gold,  set  with  precious  and  semi- 
precious gems  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
cut. 

Every  style  is  represented,  from  the 
daintiest,  laciest  ring  for  women,  to  the 
heavier  emblem  rings  for  men. 

But  keep  in  mind  our  famous  guaran- 
tee— if  at  any  time  a  stone  conies  out  or 
is  broken,  we  will  replace  it  without  any' 


charge  whatsoever.  The  W-W-W  Ring 
you  give  need  never  be  discarded  be- 
cause of  a  lost  or  cracked  jewel. 

As  you  consider  your  Christmas  list, 
you  can't  make  a  mistake  in  selecting 
W-W-W  Rings  as  gifts. 

If  your  jeweler  hasn't  genuine^W-W-W 
Rings,  write  us,  giving  us  his  name  and 
address.  We  will  sec  ihat  you  are  sup- 
plied with  the  ring  you  want. 

We  have  a  booklet  entitled,  "The 
Romance  of  the  Ring,"  which  will  help 
you  in  making  up  your  Christmas  list. 
In  this  book  is  shown  a  choice  selection 
from  our  various  styles.  Also  a  list  of 
the  birlhstones  and  their  meaning. 

^^Vite  today  for  this  free  booklet. 


No.  4714. -Lady's  solid 
gold  genuine  aquamarine 
little  finger  ring,  $22.00. 


No.  4784.-I.ady's  solid 
gold  synthetic  ruby  ring, 
mounted  in  lace  mounting, 
$22.00. 


No.  4676.-Lady's  solid 
gold  genuine  amethyst 
little  finger  rinc,  $16.60. 


No.  4658. -Lady's  solid 
gold  single  stone  genuine 
synthetic  ruby  ring,  plain 
mounting,  fancy  setting, 
$16.50.  Same  ring  can  be 
had  in  genuine  aquama- 
rine,^genuine  golden  sap- 
phire, genuine  white  sap- 
phire and  genuine  pink 
sapphire, at yarious  prices 


No.  3944.— Lady's  solid 
gold  little  linger  ring, 
genuine  coral  cameo, 
1  andsomcly  carved,  fine 
quality,  $2'.i.OO. 


No.  4703.-  Man's  solid 
gol.l  navette  shaped  gen- 
uine amethyst  massive 
rinar,  $20.00. 


WHITE,  WILE  &  WARNER 

Dept.  N-283,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Solid  Gold  Gem-Set  Rings  in   Which  the  Stones  DO  Stay 


? 

ES 

a 


No.  4709.  Mnn's  solid 
Kold  ^einiitu'  ^^n^do^yx 
<ir  blocxistonc  r  i  n  ir  in 
h:indsome.  enicinc-turncd 
!nnuntinff,  $16.50. 


No.  4562.  Man's  hoavv 
:*2nd  Dcurce  t'n.bli-ni  solid 
Kold  rinir.  Handsome  nnd 
exclut'tvo  in  ttesisn.  Rt  d 
cnnn.ol  backtn'ound  iinrin 
double  EaKii's;  cmblcnis 
oil   side  in  colors,  $22. on. 


^■^' 
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riajority, 

I  never  advocate  attempting  the  unusual  just  because  it 
is  out  of  the  ordinary  .   There's  nothing  in  that  but  dis- 
appointnent.   Some  bedrock  criterion  is  needed  with  which 
to  measure  the  value  of  every  project. 

"iiy  OTvn  experience  in  business  leads  me  to  believe  that 
one  test  can  always  safely  be  used  to  tell  beforehand  wheth- 
er a  radical  stand  is  warranted.   If  the  test  is  negative, 
better  stick  with  tho  crowd;  but  if  it  is  positive,  don't 
be  afraid  to  break  with  precedent. 

"liy  criterion  in  a  nutshell  is;  'Does  it  mean  "passirg 
the  buc^c"?' 

"And  here's  the  way  1  use  it.   Let's  assume  I  have  an 
open  mind  to  begin  with.  Up  cones  a  knotty  problem.  I've 
seen  others perhaps  vrith  theories  that  lacked  the  neces- 
sary, practical  'follow  up' handle  the  saine  thin^  in  the 

ordinary  way  at.d  fail. 

"But  I  have  a  hunch  that  tackling  that  problem   froa 
some  particular  new  angle,  even  at  the  possible  expense  of 
some  mighty  unpleasant  ridicule,  will  bring  results. 

"Am  I  warranted,  then,'  in  atte^npting  the  nev/  drive?  If 
it  means  'passing  the  buck, 'no. 

"But  if  it  leads  me  to  face  all  the  issues  squarely, 
without  temporizing,  then  I  go  ahead  in  full  confidence 
that  ny  method,  liowever  unusual  it  may  be,  has  the  prac- 
tical punch  behind  it  that  v.lll  make  it  fro  through  success* 
fully. 

"For  then  I'm  backed  to  the  limit  by  the  pov/er  of  the  un- 
usual." 


Planes. 


Bal- 
loons* 

3 
1 


FINAL  FIGURES  ON  AMERICAN 
ACES  AND  AIR  CASUALTIES 

COLa'LiTi;  HEGOPOG  lately  coi^ipiled  by  the  Ariny  Air  Ser- 
vice sho\7  that  sixty-six  American  aviators  won     the 
coveted  title  of  ace  durii^  the  \ra.r.   Iheze  rneuserved 
with  the  British,  French  and.  American  air  forces,  and     ex- 
celled in  all  types  of  fightings     'Jhe  Air  service  has  given, 
out  the  list. for  publication.      In  naming  the  American  aces 
both  enen^r  airplanes  and  balloons  are  counted.      Some  of  the 
United  States  aviators   specialized  in  "putting     out     the 
eyes"  of  the  enemy  by  downing  Ms  "sausages."     CMef  among 
these  "balloon- strafers"  was  Second  Lieutenant  Frarik  LuJ:e, 
who  stands  second  on  tlie  honor  roll  of  American    aces,  and 
v/hose  tragic  death  vra-s  aLinost  as  widely  deplored     as     was 
that  of  Llaj.  Haotil  L-ofberry. 

In  the  following.,  list  of  aces  with  their  official     rec- 
ords,  those  who   served  v/ith  the  Hoyal  Air  Forces  arc  mo.rked 
"E.  A.  F."  Briefly  tlie  list   shov/s  that   the  American  aces 
destroyed  483  enemy  aircraft,   according  to  official  reckon- 
ing.     Ihe  nvu^ber  v/as  Ideally  higher   than  this,     but     only 
official  crashes  are  counted.     The  German  machines  destroyod 
v/ere  divided  into  428  airplanes  and  55  observation  balloons. 
Ihe  complete  list,  as  reported  by  the  Hew  York  "Eveniiis 
Post,"  runs  as  follov;s: 

planes. 


Capt.  E.  V.  Rickenbackcr,  94th» 22 

Second  Lt.  Frank  Luke,  27th 4 

Kajor  R.  V.  Lufberry,  94th 17 

First  Lt.  G.  Vaughn,  17th  R.  A.  F 12 

First  Lt.  F.  Kindley,  148th 12 

First  Lt.  D.  Putnan,  139th 12 

First  Lt.  E.  Springs,  148th il 

First  Lt.  Reed  Landis,'40th  R.  A.  F 9 

Ipirst  Lt.  J.  M.  Swaab,  32d 10 

First  Lt.  C.  E.  Wright,  93d 8 

First  Lt.  P.  E.  Baer,  103d 9 

First  Lieut  T.  C.  Gascady,  28th 9 

First  Lt.  H.  R.  Clay,  148th.'... 8 

First  Lt.  L.  Hamilton,  3d  R,  A.  F ••  5 

First  Lt.  Joseph  Wehner,  27th 2 

Second  Lt.  S.  Donaldson,  22d  R.  A.  F.     7 

Second  Lt.  C.  Jones,  22d 8 

First  Lt.  F.  0,  D.  lianter,  103d 7 

First  Lt.  J.  B.  Beane,  22d 6 

I'ajor  J.  A.  J.;eis„.-ier,   147th 7 


Bal- 
loons. 
3 
14 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 
1 

•  • 

3 
6 
1 

•  • 

1 
2 
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Capt.  H.  Coolidge,  94th...... 5 

Second  Lt.  W.  Vf.  Tfhite,  147th... 7 

Second  Lt.  Burdick,  17th 7 

First  Lt.  Larner,103 7 

First  Lt.  L.  C.  Ilolden,  95th 2 

First  Lt.  W.  P.  Erwin,  1st 7 

"First  Lt.  S.  C.  Creech,  148th 7 

First  Lt,  H.  W.  Cook,  94th 4 

First  Lt.  Reed  Chambers,  94th 6 

First  Lt.  D.  Campbell,  94th 6 

First  Lt.  L.  J.  Rummell,  93d 6 

First  Lt.  1.1.  Stenseth,  28th 6 

First  Lt.  W.  H.  Stovall,  13th 6 

First  Lt.  v..   K.  Guthrie,  13th 6 

Second  Lt.  F.  E.  Hays,  13th. 6 

First  Lt.  L.  C.  Hammond,  91st 6        * 

First  Lt.  ¥.  A.  Robertson,  139th 6 

First  Lt.  E.  F.  Curtiss,  95th 6 

First  Lt.  S.  Sewall,  95th 4  2 

Second  Lt.  J.  I.Iao/a-thur,  27th 6  •• 

Capt.  J,  C.  Vasconcells,  27th 5  3 

Second  Lt.  H.  C.  Knotts,  27th 6 

Second  Lt.  W,  T.  Ponder,  103d 6 

First  Lt.  E.  G.  Tobin,  103d. 6 

First  Lt.  C.  J.  Grey,  213th 4 

First  Lt.  R.  A.  O'Neil,  147th 5 

Second  Lt.  K.  L.  Porter,  147th 5 

First  Lt.  J,  A.  Healy,  147th 5 

First  Lt.  G.  W.  Furlow,  103d 5 

Second  Lt.  R.  M.  Todd,  17th 4  1 

Major  H.  E.  Harney,  27th 5 

Capt.  0.  K.  Peterson,  95th 5 

First  Lt.  H.  R.  Buckley,  95th... 4  1 

First  Lt.  J.  KnoTfles,  95th...............  5 

Capt.  V.  H.  Strahm,  91st... 5 

Second  Lt.  W.  T.  Badham,  91st 5 

First  Lt.  E.  R.  Cook,  91st....... 5 

First  Lt,  R.  0.  Lindsay,  139th. 5 

First  Lt.  K.  J.  Schoen,  139th 5 

First  Lt.  J.  J.  Searloy,  13th.............  5 

First  Lt.  H.  L.  Bair,  24th  R.  A.  F. 5 

First  Lt.  F.  E.  Luff,  74th  R.  A.  F 3  2 

First  Lt.  C.  Ralston,  148th 5 

First  Lt.  "C.  Bissell,  148th.. ......._..,.,  "5 

Major  William  Thaw,  103d ......,~.i.';-.  -  4  1 

First  Lt.  A.  R.  Brooks,  22d 5 

The  price  paid  by  /imerica  in  destroying  the  -vrings  of  the 

Hun  armies  shows  that  there  were  32  fliers  killed  and  39  in- 
jured in  accidents  behind  the  lines. 

In  action  -with  the  enemy  187  fliers  were  killed,  133 

■wounded,  47  marked  missing  and  144  taken  prisoner  by  the 

Germans.  This  list  follows: 

Wounded.     Prisoner. 


With  Independent  Air  Force 
With  French  squadrons.... 
With  R.  A.  F.  squadrons.. 
With  17th  E.  E.  F.  squad. 
With  148th  3q.  B.  E.  F 
First  Army.  A.  E.  F... 

With  Italian  A.  F 

With  2d  Army,   A.   E.   F. 
8th  Sqxiadron.. ...... 


illed 

• 

Missing. 

3 

2 

2     7 

11 

13 

1 

15 

12 

7     14 

8 

6 

3     8 

3 

3 

1     4 

145 

97 

34    ^06 

2 

•  • 

•  •          •  • 

Many  commentators  recall  this   list  of  aviators  killed  in 
the  war  as  they  examine   the  large   casualty  list  of  the  re- 
cent coast  to  coast  air  race.   The  Columbus  "Dispatch"  is  of 
the  opinion  that  too  large  a  percentage  of  ths  62  entrants 
fared  badly.   To  quote: 

"Ten  of  them  were  killed  outright  while  engaged  in  the 
race  or  while  preparing  for  it.   This  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  development  of  aviation  in  America.   That  one -sixth  of 
the  carefully  trained  and  selected  experts  who  participated 
in  the  derby  should  have  met  death,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
injured  and  the  machines  destroyed  or  damaged, is  ample  proof 
that  our  boasted  strides  in  conquering  the  upper  f^ir  have 
been  nothing  more  than  puny  and  toddling  steps.   It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  race  was  no  badly  managed  affair.  Every 
possible  provision  for  its  success  was  deliberately  made. 
Twenty  control  stations  dotted  the  route  across  the  country, 
to  aid  and  care  for  the  fliers  and  speed  them  on  their  way. 
They  did  their  work  well,  but,  unfortunately,  scarcely  one 
of  them  but  was  called  upon  to  render  first  aid  to  the   in- 
jured or  extricate  the  dead  from  the  wreckage. 
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Fine  Crystal  and  Cut  Glass 

IT  is  rapidly  becoming  the  vogue  to  use  more  fine  crystal  and  cut  glass. 
Families  who  have  always  prized  their  collections  are  now  adding  the  latest 
Libbey  art  creations.  These  newest  pieces  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty  of 
form  and  rare  design.  They  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  quality  possible  only  as  a 
result  of  the  long  years  of  experience  of  Libbey  artists  and  master  craftsmen. 

Exhibitions  no^w  being  sfwwn  by  the  best  dealers  in  your  city 

THE     LIBBEY    GLASS     COMPANY,    TOLEDO,    OHIO 


S 
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In  buying  your  truck,  apply  the  acid 
test  of  efficiency  to  every  vital  part. 
Choose  that  truck  whose  parts  represent 
the  greatest  saving,  the  greatest  efficiency, 
the  greatest  value.  Choose  a  truck  that 
is  equipped  with  a 


because  the  exclusive  screw  and  nut  design 
provides  a  greater  bearing  surface  than  any 
other  motor  truck  steering  gear  made.     It 
makes  steering  easier,  it  saves  human 
strength,  and  it  guarantees  the  highest  de- 
gree of  safety,  reliability  and  efficiency. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  manu- 
facturers, representing  considerably 
over  half  the  entire  industry,  testify 
to  the  superiority  of  Ross  Gears  by 
using  them  as  standard  steering 
equipment. 

Let  a?  send  you  this  booklet,  "Choosing  a  Motor  Truck" 
and  our  list  of  378  different  truck  models  fiom  Vz  ton  to  10 
tons  capacitv,  equipped  with  Ross  Steering  Gears.  Read 
the  book.  Consider  the  vital  importance  of  the  steering 
sear,  and  then  choose  your  truck  from  this  list, 

Ro33  GEArt  £-TooLr  C<3Mi>.A.3\r 

LewfayeiiG,  Indiana.,  U.S.A. 


THE  STEERING  GEARS  THAT  PREDOMINATE  ON  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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VHY  AN  OLD  MEXICAN  LAND- 
OWNER HATES  VILLA 

IP  YOU  HAD  LOST"  SOME  70,000,000 
acres  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of 
nvunerous  other  possessions,  you 
would  probably  feol  that  fate  had  dealt 
harshly  with  you.  This  is  the  state  in 
which  General  Luis  Terrazas,  formerly 
of  Chihuahua  City,  Mexico,  now  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  finds  himself,  w^  are  told 
by  Sidney  Roberts  in  "The  Dearborn  In- 
dependent." It  appears,  however,  that 
Don  Luis  doesn't  blame  fate  bo  much  as 
he  does  one  Pahcho  Villa,  the  party  who 
has  won  so  much  unenviable  notoriety  as 
a  bandit  and  general  disturber  in  Mex- 
ico the  last  few  years.  He  holds  that 
Villa  ruined  him.  "He  says  his  life 
will  be  spared  to  view  Villa's  dead 
body,"  spates  Mr.  Roberts.  "That  done, 
he  proposes  speedily  to  follow  him  into 
the  next  world  and  there  denounce  him 
for  his  sins."  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  deals  with  a  man  who  was  once 
the  world's  largest  landowner,  the 
story  of  Don  Luis  is  interesting  be- 
cause it  throws  a  light  on  the  agrarian 
conditions  in  Mexico  that  led  to  the 
unrest  that  has  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try for  several  years.  Terrazas  was 
born  in  Chihuahua  City  in  1829  of  Span- 
ish parents,  who  left  him  a  small  for- 
tune. His  hobby  was  cattle,  but  his 
specialty  seems  to  have  been  the  annex- 
ation of  lands.  Thus  we  learn  that  he 
materially  assisted  the  Mexican  liber- 
ator and  president,  Juarez,  in  wresting 
the  country  from  the  French.  For  these 
services  he  received  grants  of  land. 
"when  Maximilian  invaded  Mexico  the 
Terrazas  family  defended  the  state  of 
Chihuahua — and  received  a  grant  of 
land.  When  Diaz  came  into  power 
through  a  revolution,  Terrazas  was  the 
leader  of  his  sympathizers  in  Chihua- 
hua  and  received  a  grant  of  land."  It 

was  by  thus  accumulating  lands  here  and 
there  as  time  went  on,  and  tenaciously 
hanging  onto  them,   that   General 
Terrazas  finally  actjuired  holdings  so 
vast  that  it  is-  said  nobody  but  himself 
knew  the  extent  of  them.   "You  could 
ride  for  twenty-four  hours  on  the  train 
and  never  leave  his  ranches,"  says  Mr. 
Roberts.   "Small  towns  dotted  this  vast 
acreage,  .  and  30,000  peons  were  in  his 
immediate  service."  Further: 

"All  day  north  and  south,  east  and 
west  you  could  ride  in  Chihuahiia,  an'' 
never  go  outside  his  land.  His  catt 
sheep  and  horses  were  reckoned  by  t' 
hundreds  of  thousands.  They  were  never 
counted,  for  the  simple  reason  it  was 
impossible,  and  Don  Luis  paid  no  taxes 
so  it  was  nobody's  business, 

"Roughly  they  put  his  ownership  at 
half  the  great  state  of  Chihuahua,  and 
in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  he  cvmei  or 
controlled  everything,  including  all 
the  public  utilities,  which  were  monop- 
olies and  paid  big  dividends.  No  one 
could  borrow  money  or  buy  a  piece  of 
property  without  his  consent  and  no 
(Continued  on  Page  70.) 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


82  Years  of  Quality 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


FifthAvenue  &37 -Street 
NevYork 


Spend  the  time  with  HIM 


While  he's  eating  breakfast,  spend 
those  few  moments  at  the  table  with 
him.  With  an  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  you  can  cook,  the  breakfast 
right  on  the  table — hot  cakes  and 
sausage  piping  hot  for  him — toast 
for  yourself,  if  you  prefer — and  all  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Armstrong  Stove  is  built  for 
lasting  wear.     It    is  equipped  with 


beautiful  aluminum  cooking  service 
— easy  to  keep  clean,  practically  in- 
destructible. 

Save  traveling  back  and  forth  to 
the  kitchen.  Insure  breakfast  being 
on  time.  Spend  those  few  moments 
with  him.  An  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  will  do  it. 

Price  $12.50  at  your  dealer's,  or 
sent  prepaid  by 


3 


Cooks 
at  Once 


The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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An  answer  to 
the  question  of — 

Labor  Troubles 
and  Production 

The  Da  Pont  Chemical  Company  offers  the  Petersburg-Hopewell 
Industrial  District  of  Virginia  to  manufacturers  of  the  world  as 
a  solution  of  their  big  problems  of  production  and  distribution 


Are  These  Your  Problems? 

Are  excessive  power  costs  or  high  wage,  tax, 
water  and  insurance  rates  cutting  down  your 
profits? 

Is  your  production  hampered  by  adverse  labor 
and  housing  conditions? 

Is  your  business  suffering  for  lack  of  cheap 
and  adequate  transportation  facilities? 

Are  you  without  room  to  expand  your  plant 

to    take    care   of  the   increased    demand   that's 

coming? 

,j  Would  a  branch  factory  located  at  a  place  of 

.     greater  strategic  value  help  to  solve  your  market- 

)■       ing  problems? 

Do  you  have  to  fight  a  hostile  local  govern- 
ment'to  prevent  harassing  restrictions  on  your 
business? 

Does  it  require  cheaper  power  and  lower 
factory  costs  to  make  your  business  a  greater 
success? 

Do  you  need  greater  financial  aid  for  expan- 
sion, or  the  help  of  technical  and  traffic  experts  to 
work  out  your  particular  problems? 

Are  you  looking  for  a  suitable  place  to  begin 
a  manufacturing  business? 


How  Hopewell  Solves  Them 

Steam  and  electric  power,  light,  heat  and  air 
pressure  below  standard  prices. 

Rail  and  deep  water  shipping  facilities  that  are 
unsurpassed  in  point  of  service  and  cost. 

Freedom  from  labor  and  housing  troubles. 
Houses  are  plentiful,  rent  is  cheap,  and  living 
costs  are  approximately  on  a  pre-war  basis. 

Factories  are  already  built  and  splendid  sites 
for  new  buildings. 

Abundance  of  purest  water  for  all  domestic 
and  industrial  purposes  at  low  rates.  Best  fire 
protection  in  the  world,  with  consequent  low  in- 
surance costs. 

Climate  never  too  hot  or  too  cold  for  out  of 
door  work.  Health  conditions  such  as  to  make 
Hopewell  a  potential  health  resort. 

Civic  environment  that  makes  Hopewell  a 
good  place  to  live  and  rear  a  family. 

Adequate  financial  help  to  take  care  of  legiti- 
mate development  or  expansion  and  expert  tech- 
nical advisors  and  industrial  ensfineers  to  aid  in 
solving  your  problems. 

In  short,  the  essentials  to  make  your  business 
a  greater  success  are  at  Hopewell. 


Hopewell  Has  No  ** Housing  Problem" 

There  are  hundreds  of  bungalows,  cottages  and  houses,  with  lawns  and  gardens  bordering  on  well- 
paved  streets,  as  shown  in  the  photograph  below.  These  homes,  equipped  with  all  modern  conven- 
iences, are  ready  for  immediate  occupancy  by  Hopewell  workers. 


Lower  Photograph— A  panoramic  view  of  50%  of 
Hopewell's  industrial  area,  showing  some  of  its  fac- 
tories, power  plants  and  other  industrial  buildings. 
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An  answer  to 
the  qaesHon  of— 

Factory  Costs 
and  Profits 


A  Tidewater  Port 

This  industrial  district  is  about  eighty 
miles  west  of  Norfolk  and  twenty-three 
miles  south  of  Richmond  at  the  junction 
of  the  Appomattox  and  James  rivers, — 
in  reality  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

It  is  a  railway  centre  with  trunk-line 
connections  to  all  points  North,  West  and 
South.  It  is  a  tidewater  port  with  steamer 
connections  with  trans-Atlantic,  South 
American  and  coastwise  ports.  Its  ship- 
ping facilities  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  big  port  cities. 

Factories  and  Sites 

Hopewell  was  designed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  gun  cotton  on  a  colossal  scale.  In 
less  than  a  year  it  rose  from  a  quiet  little 
town  to  an  industrial  city  of  over  40,000 
population. 

Hopewell  now  presents  opportunities 
to  manufacturers  unique  in  history — 
factory  buildings  easily  adaptable  to  many 
kinds  of  manufacturing — 1200  acres 
available  for  factory  sites  with  railway 
sidings  already  built. 

Labor  and  Housing 

Labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  male 
and  female,  can  be  recruited  from  the 
surrounding  territory  to  supply  all  needs. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  the  Du 
Pont  Company  recruited  30,000  workers. 
Low  living  costs  have  kept  and  should 
continue  to  keep  wages  at  a  fair  level. 
Strikes  are  unknown. 

Hopewell  has  cottages,  bungalows, 
apartments  and  dormitories  sufficient  to 


NOTE — As  its  name  implies,  the  Du 
Pont  Chemical  Company  is  not  a  real 
estate  concern.  We  have  these  fac- 
tories, factory  sites  and  other  build- 
ings— a  limited  number — which  we 
offer  for  immediate  sale  direct  to 
manufacturers,  at  attractive  terms. 
We  are  employing  the  most  powerful 
and  the  quickest  means  of  disposing 
of  our  peace  surplus  and  of  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  the  opportunities 
Hopewell  offers.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  first  come  first  served.  Quick  ac- 
tion is  advisable.  Write  or  wire  to- 
day for  data. 


accommodate  12,000  workers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  clubs,  hotels,  churches,  schools, 
commissary  operating  on  a  low  cost-plus 
basis,  stores,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  all  the  public  utilities  and  civic  im- 
provements that  constitute  a  modern  city. 

Power  and  Water 

Hopewell  has  three  gigantic  and  modern 
power  plants;  a  total  capacity  of  60,000 
h.p.,  ready  to  supply  manufacturers  with 
steam,  electricity,  heat,  light  and  air  pres- 
sure in  any  quantity  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost. 

Water  of  hygienic  purity  is  drawn  from 
filtration  plants  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000,000  gallons — more  than  enough  to 
supply  a  city  of  500,000. 

Raw  Materials  and  Fuel 

The  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal 
fields,  which  produce  the  best  steam  coal 
in  the  world,  lie  within  a  short  hauling 


Du  Pont  Chemical  Company 

Incorporated 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 


distance    and    assure    a   constant    supply 
of  low  priced  fuel. 

Hopewell  is  in  the  centre  of  a  region 
rich  in  natural  resources.  Within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  are  produced  annually 
555,000,000  feet  of  timber  available  for 
lumber  or  for  pulp  and  paper  making; 
25,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  3,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  2,000,000  bushels  of  pea- 
nut and  other  crops  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000.  Each  of  these  products  offers 
opportunities  to  manufacturers. 

A  Good  Place  To  Live 

Hopewell's  climatic  and  general  health 
conditions  are  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  city 
without  a  "housing  problem" ;  a  city  where 
profiteering  is  unknown ;  a  city  where, 
compared  with  some  cities,  the  workers' 
fifty  cents  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods; 
a  city  where  living  ceases  to  be  a  losing 
struggle.  In  brief,  Hopewell  is  a  city 
where  the  average  man  would  like  to  live 
and  rear  his  children. 


Write  or  Wire  Us 

Our  experts — Technical,  Industrial, 
Traffic — will  gladly  study  your  specific 
requirements,  investigate  your  problems  of 
raw  materials,  manufacturing  processes, 
transportation,  and  give  you  an  unbiased 
report  as  to  the  adaptability  of  Hopewell 
(plant  sites,  present  available  equipment, 
raw  materials,  etc.)  to  your  special  needs. 
This  service  is  free.  It  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  your  problems.  Get  in  touch 
with  us  promptly. 


A  Deep  Water  Wharf 
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Heating  a  Radiator  with  a  Teakettle 

It  can  be  done:  it  was  done  at  the  Ottawa 
Technical  School  before  a  group  of  engineers  who 
were  amazed  at  the  demonstration.  The  radiator 
was  fitted  with  a  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — a 
simple  little  device  that  automatically  removes  the 
air  and  water  from  each  radiator  so  that  the  steam 
can  circulate  freely.  Free  circulation  of  the  steam 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Until  you  get  it  you  can 
shovel  in  the  coal  until  you  are  blue  in  the  face; 
the  radiators  will  get  noisy  and  leaky,  but  they 
won't  get  as  hot  as  they  should. 

AUNHflM 

■^^HEATING    SERVICE 


Dunham 

Packless 

Radiator 

Valve 


/^ 


The  three  small  illustrations  below  show  what 
happens  inside  the  radiator  when  you  turn  on  the 
steam.     Study  them  carefully. 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  as  used  for  sixteen 
years  in  prominent  buildings,  including  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  is  only  one  part  of  Dunham  Heating  Service. 
The  complete  Service,  through  its  nearest  branch  sales 
office,  revamps  existing  steam  heating  systems,  designs  new 
ones  for  homes,  apartments,  office  buildings,  industrial  plants, 
etc. — all  in  close  cooperation  w^ith  the  architect,  the  heating 
and  ventilating  engineer  and  the  heating  contractor. 


To  get  more  hours  of  heating  comfort 
per  ton  of  coal  write  at  once  for  boolilet 
"The  Story  of  Dunham  Heating". 

Reputable  steam  heating  contractors  in  towns  of  less  than 
100,000  population  will  find  the  Dunham  Service  Station  Plan 
a  practical  business-getter. 


ii 


Dnnham 

Radiator 

Trap 


Steam  entering — ait  pass- 
ing out  througli  trap. 


More  steam  entering— 
water  (.steam  that  condensed 
from  chill  of  radiator)  and 
balance  of  air  passing  out 
through  trap. 


Radiator  full  of  steam  and 
hot  all  over.  The  Dunham 
Trap  that  allowed  free  pas- 
sage of  air  and  water,  does 
not  allow  the  escape  of  steam. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Factoriea : 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canatla 


Branches  in  36   cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


'concession"  Tjas 'granted  within   that 
state  ■without  his  approval. 

"He  granted  some  mining  concessions, 
although  he  was  not  much  interested  in 
mining.  Land,  cattle,  loans — loans, 
cattle,  land — that  was  the  circle  '  of 
his  prosperity.  He  believed  in  eight 
per  cent., but  in  his  later  years  asked 
and  got  twelve,  ■  Before  his  fall  none 
could  borrow  a  cent  in  Chihuahua  with- 
out his  sanction,  and  the  interest  was 
one  per  cent,  a  month.  He  controlled 
the  banks,  and  if  he  wanted  the  notes 
and  mortgages  turned  in  for  loans,  he 
got  them,  and  if  he  did'nt  the  bankers 
kept  them.  Be   sold  nothing  himself, 
but  would  lease.  He  never  let  an  acre 
or  a  dollar  get  away  from  him.*^ 

His  vast  possessions  made  Terrazas  a 
despot.  His  peons  were  his  slaves, and 
•we  are  told  that  it  "was  his  ruthless 
treatment  of  thea  that  brought  on  the 
Madero  revolution.  He  worked  them  to 
the  limit  of  their  endurance,  paid  them 
■wretched  wages,  made  them  spend  all 
they  made  at  his  stores,  and  so,  while 
he  was  constantly  getting  richer,  th« 
peons  were  growirig  -poorer.    Says  Mr. 
Roberts: 

"He  had  some  30  ranches  for  his  own 
personal  use,  most  of  them  palatial, and 
one  of  imperial  splendor,  where  he  en- 
tertained large  parties,   sometimes  as 
many  as  100  at  once  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  Into  this  unequal  state  of  af- 
fairs entered  Francisco  Madero,  Madero 
was  a  zealot,  and  probably  one  of  the 
sincerest  of  all  Mexico's  patriots. Some 
day  a  sjniupathizer  will  tell  the   true  ' 
story  of  the  Mexican;  he  is  not   so 
black  as  he  is  painted,  and  his  ex- 
cesses usually-  can  be  traced  to  out- 
side influences. 

"Madero  preached  revolution,but  con- 
stitutional revolution.  He  wsinted  to  be 
elected  president  so  that  he  could  ac- 
complish these  reforms  h«  saw  as  so 
necessary  for  Mexican  development.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  through  the  vast  Ter- 
razas estate,  arguing,  lecturing,  per- 
suading the  peons  that  hardship,  exac- 
tions and  extreme  poverty  did  not  rep- 
resent their  proper  position.   He  told 
them  the  land  belonged  to  them  and  that 
they  should  arm  themselves  and  compel 
their  employer  to  pay  them  wages  of  a 
dollar  a  day,  instead  of  30  or  40 
cents,  which  was  the  maximum  paid  on 
the  Terrazas  estate.   He  explained  to 
them  that  while  they  were  being  taxed 
to  support  the  government, Luis  Terrazas. 
was  paying  no  taxes  at  all, 

"Finally  he  said:   'Elect  me  presi- 
dent, and  I  will  change  all  this;   I 
will  give  everybody  a  farm;  I  will  in- 
crease your  wages  to  $1  a  day,  and  di- 
vide the  cattle  and  sheep  among  you, ' 

"Incredulous  at  first,  they  came  to 
believe  him;  so  was  the  seed  of  revolu- 
tion sown.   The  vaqueros  and  peons  for 
the  most  part  had  been  loyal  to  their 
master,  their  loyalty  being  based   on 
ignorance.   The  Mexican  peon  is  illit- 
erate, but  by  no  means  unintelligent. 
They  began  to  think;  the  possibility  of 
each  having  a  farm  of  his  own  and   a 
share  in  the  master ' g  cattle  and  sheep 
was  a  strong  appeal.  The  unrest  became 
pronounced;  loyalty  disappeared;   di- 
rectly the  revolution  of  Madero  broke 
out  and  gave  them  their  opportunity, 
they  avenged  themselves  on  tough  old 
Terrazas  by  Joining  the  bands  of  guer- 
illas and  plundering  the  Terrazas  vil- 
lages and  ranch  houses,  burning  his 
buildingSj  killing  his  cattle  and  doing 
him  as  much  damage  as  possible. Terrazas, 
((Continued  on  Page  73.) 
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What  your  Front  Door  tells 


THE  two  sides  of  your  front 
door  tell  a  double  story  about 
surface  protection — there  are  few 
better  examples.  The  inside  makes 
plain  every  day  how  surface  protec- 
tion is  needed  in  daily  use — pro- 
tection against  kicks  and  knocks, 
against  the  scrubbing  of  cleaning 
cloth  and  the  countless  contacts 
with  many  hands. 

Outside,  the  door  has  all  this  wear 
and  more — for  here  are  also  the  full 
heat  of  the  sun — the  driving  rain, 
snow,  hail  and  sleet. 

Your  front  door,  however,  like 
everything  you  own,  will  be  well 
preserved  if  given  proper  surface 
protection.  The  elements  stop  at 
the  'protective  coaling.  Rough  usage 
fails  to  penetrate  through.     Actual 


abuse  often  finds  itself  powerless  to 
do  any  damage. 

Disintegration  must  have  a  sur- 
face to  begin  on  —  deterioration 
comes  from  without.  If  a  surface  is 
coated,  the  coating  suffers  the  entire 
attack.  "Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all." 

Surface  protection  applied  to  any 
product  of  wood,  metal,  brick,  con- 
crete, stucco  and  plaster  renders  the 
product  immune  to  rot,  rust,  disin- 
tegration as  long  as  the  surface 
protection  remains  intact. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find  as 
interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
startling  new  things  about  surface  protection  as 
a  means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address:  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


The  Government  systematically 
paints  its  letter  boxes  throughout 
the  country.  Rarely  do  you  see  one 
that  is  not  kept  well  protected.  The 
disastrous  effect  of  rust,  were  it  not 
for  this  careful  protection,  is  beyond 
any  question,  and  recognized  by  the 
Government.  H'7ien  yoii ^ass alelter 
box,  think  of  the  slogan,  "Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all."  Then  ap- 
ply the  idea  to  your  own  property. 


'^Sa-ve  the  Surface!  Use 
Paint  and,  f^arnisA  and 
increase  the  employment 
of  labor.  ^^ 

Wm.  B.  Wilson 

Secretary  of.Labor 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  f/ie 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement    and    manufacturing    industries,    and    their    divisions. 


This  harrow  broke  down  in  service 
because  the  wood  rotted,  weakened 
and  could  not  stand  hard  usage.  Sur- 
face protection  would  have  kept  the 
wood  sound  and  saved  the  imple- 
ment. Farm  implements  have  a  hard 
life  at  best.  They  need  all  the  pro- 
tection they  can  get.  The  cost  ot 
enough  surface  protection  to  have 
saved  this  harrow  would  have  been 
insignificant. 


""SAVE    THE    SURFACE   AND    YOU    SAVE  Al A  r- ^klftf- S^  "Vam/iJi 
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METAL 
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WEAR-EVER 
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TRADE  MARK 
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YOU  can  prepare  an  entire/meal  in  the  **Wear-Ever''*  Aliiinmojri  Double  Roaster,  in 
oven  Of  over  one  burner  on  top  of  stove — all  at  one  time— a  de]iciou8  roast,  baked 
potatoes,  macaroni  and  even  a  dessert  such  as  baked  apples  or  rice  pudding,    (^lean,  bright 


"Wear-Ever" 


Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

give  to  your  kitchen  an  atmosphere  that  indicates  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  good 
cooking  as  well  as  a  high  standard  of  furnishings  throughout  your  entire  home. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  **  Wear  -  Ever  ^* 

Loofi  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trademark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utemil 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.        Dept.  10         New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "  Wear-Ever"  utenaila  are  made  by  Northern  Alnminam  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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heading  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 

■wielding  an  autocratic  power  unexcelled 
in  the  civilized  world,  was  the  logical 
target  for  a  revolution  based  on  social 
conditions.  The  world's  largest  land- 
owner had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
career,  and  his  descent  was  rapid. 

"In  all  the  disorders    following 
the  Madero  Revolution,   whoever   else 
suffered,   Terrazas  was  a  sure  victim. 
His  herds  and  his  fortunes  alike   were 
depleted  and  when  Francisco  Villa  began 
his  march  from  Juarez  south  to  Chihua- 
hua City,  General  Terrazas  fled   from 
his  home  in  Chihuahua  City,   on  horse- 
back, and  altho  past  84  years  at  that 
time,  made  the  entire  trip   to    the 
border  that  way.   Since  that  day   he 
reached  Ojinaga  on  the  border, December 
8,  1913,   he  has  never   re-entered 
Mexico." 
t 

It  was  after  the  old  man  had  fled 

from  Mexico  that  Villa  descended  on 
Chihuahua.  He  captured  one  of  the 
General's  sons,  Luis,  Jr.,  and  demanded 
a  ransom  of  1650,000  for  his  release. 
Villa  also  ordered  young  Luis  to  turn 
over  all  the  resources  of  the  Terrazas 
bank.  The  junior  Terrazas  did  not  seem 
particularly  willing  to  comply  with  the 
bandit  leader's  demands,  nor  was  the 
ransom  forthcoming.  Villa  thereupon 
proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
his  peculiar  method  of  doing  business— 

"He  ordered  Luis  before  him,  had  a 
noose  adjusted  about  his  neck,  and  then 
caused  him  to  be  gently  hoisted  from 
his  feet.  This  torture  was  repeated  un- 
til Luis  signalled  he  would  reveal  the 
hiding  place  of  the  bank's  money. 

"Villa's  hatred  of  old  Terrazas  and 
his  family  was  bitter.  Not  content  with 
the  treasures  of  Chihuahua  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  old  man  on  the  border 
that  unless  a  ransom  of  500,000  pesos 
(equal  to  $250,000  )  was  paid  within 
five  days,  Luis  would  be  taken  south 
with  Villa— and  that  meant  death. 

"Olc^  Terrazas,  a  brief  time  before, 
was  worth  easily  $40,000,0005  now,  when 
his  son  was  a  captive,  he  could  not  put 
his  hands  on  $250,000.  He  made  pathetic 
efforts  to  raise  the  money,  to  get  an 
extension  of  the  time  and  to  get  help 
from  United  States  authorities, 

"'l  am  82  years  old,'  said  General 
Terrazas-,  'and  money  means  nothing  to 
me.  They  can  have  every  cent  I  have  if 
my  boy  is  only  spared  to  me  and  his 
children,'  Luis,  the  younger,  had  13 
children. 

"What  was  Villa's  answer"?  This: 

"'If  the  cientificos  had  Pancho 
Villa  a  prisoner  in  the  same  circum-* 
stances,  do  you  think  he  would  be  re- 
strained in  a  palace  and  treated  with 
the  consideration  I  have  shown  Don 
Luis?  No;Pancho  Villa's  head  would  have 
been  placed  on  a  pike  and  paraded  about 
the  city.  The  Terrazas  family  has  ac- 
cumulated its  great  wealth  through  op- 
pression of  the  people  and  now  the  peo- 
ple demand  reparation. ' 

"But  the  son  did  manage  to  escape, 
only  to  die  shortly  after  from  sickness 
brought  on  by  his  sufferings  while  a 
captive.  The  old  man  took  it  hard,  and 
has  carried  the  burden  of  vendetta 
against  Villa  ever  since." 

The  aged  Terrazas  has  never  given  up 
his  fight  for  the  restoration  of  '  his 
lands,  which  were  finally  seized  by  the 
Mexican  government  and  used  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies  for  poor  Mex- 
icans. His  time  now  appears  to  be  takea 
up  between  this  fight  and  his  efforts 


^^WKat  is 

hot  water  worth  ? 


FOR  baby's  bath,  a  big  day's  dishes,  or 
the  family  wash — isn't  hot  water  for 
any  personal   comfort   or  household 
convenience  worth  a  penny? 

The  Pittsburgh  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  not  only  delivers  ten  gallons  of 
piping  hot  water  for  a  cent,  but  delivers 
it  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  bargain. 


At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  a  turn 
of  the  faucet  signals  the  Pittsburgh  Auto- 
matic. The  gas  lights  automatically  and 
hot  water  is  delivered,  in  any  quantities, 
quick  as  a  wink. 

And  when  you  have  enough  hot  water, 
closing  the  faucet  stops  all  gas  expense  auto- 
matically. That's  why  the  Pittsburgh  can 
deliver  hot  water  so  cheaply— it's  more  care- 
ful with  the  gas  than  you  would  be  yourself. 

Any  way  you  figure  it,  it's  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  the  same  house  with  a  Pittsburgh. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  entertain  your  friends. 
There's  nothing  more  conducive  to  a  clean 
and  well  regulated  household. 

Your  gas  company  and  plumber  know  all 
about  the  Pittsburgh  and  can  install  one  in 
a  very  short  time  without  fuss  or  dirt.  Drop 
us  a  line  today,  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  the  Pittsburgh. 

Architects  see  Sweet's  Architectural  Edition 
Pages  1294  to  1297 

PITTSBURG    WATER    HEATER    COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PittslDurdh 

Auio-maiic  Gas  Water  Heaters 


JBranch  offices  in 

principal  cities 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Oakland 

Pniladelphia 

Pittsburgh 

San  Diego 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Washington,  D.C. 

Canada 
Toronto,  Can. 
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PROPELLER   SHAFTS 


HE  propeller  shaft,  with  its  universal  joints,  is  one 
of  the  most  heavily  stressed  parts  of  any  car.  Every  driving 
stress,  every  racking  shock  between  the  engine  and  real 
wheels,  falls  upon  it. 

The  service  rendered  depends  upon  soundness  of  design, 
strength  of  steel  and  precision  of  workmanship. 

Since  1904.  Spicer  Propeller  Shafts  and  Spicer  Uni- 
versal Joints  have  been  an  integral  part  of  fine  cars.  To- 
day over  one  hundred  of  the  leading  makes  of  automobiles 
and  trucks  are  Spicer  equipped. 

Genuine  Spicer   Universal  Joints  bear  the  Spicer  name  on  the  jiangt 

Spicer  Mfg.  Corporation 

SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

THE  RACING  CAR:    Number  Nine  of  a  series  of  Spicer  advertisements 

©  S.  M.  C.  1915 
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spicer  Propeller  Shaft 


to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  .  (Tilla 
Neither  seems  to  promise  any  success 
The  latest  accounts  from 
cate  that  Villa  is  still 
and  Mr*  Roberts  sayg  of 
eral's  property: 


Mexico  indi- 
going  strong, 
the  old  Genr 


"He  TJlll  noTer  get  it  back,  neither 
in  land  nor  in  moneyj  few  cattle  are  on 
his  ranches  now.  His  palaces  where  he 
entertained  in  imperial  manner,  have 
been  conTerted  to  other  uses.  He  knows 
the  fight  is  lost}  yet  he  ^its  there, 
a  biindle  of  concentrated  hatred, glaring 
over  the  border,  waiting  for  Pancho 
Villa  to  die}  praying  to  outlive  the 
man  he  holds  responsible  for  his 
greatest  grief, 

"The  old  man  says  it  is  not  long 
noTTj  he  thought  it  had  come,  the  end 
of  Villa,  with  this  last  disturbance; 
he  says  the  rebel's  days  are  numbered. 

"And  the  end  consummated, Terrazas 
is  willing  to  consign  his  claims  to  ob- 
livion, and  pass  along  the  road  on  his 
mystical  mission  of  denunciation,  into 
the  next  world." 


GERMANY  S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
SAVING  MARKS  BY  BARTER 

BUYING  WITHOUT  MONEY,  but  not  go- 
ing in  debt,  appears  to  be  the 
latest  wrinkle  in  German  effi- 
ciency. We  are  told  by  William  G. 
Shepherd,  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post",  that  Germany 
is  "plunging  into  the  world's  markets 
with  her  multitudinous  needs,"  but  not 
spending  a  single  mark.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  the  German  Government  has 
placed  a  strict  prohibition  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  mark  from  Germany,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  nimerous  foreign 
salesmen  hovering  hungrijy  about  seek- 
ing to  dispose  of  their  wares,  but  baf- 
fled by  the  firm  determination  of  the 
Teutons  not  to  let  go  their  coin.  Only 
if  he  can  make  use  of  German  labor,  or 
will  agree  to  spend  in  Germany  all  the 
money  he  may  receive  for  his  goods,  can 
the  salesman  do  business  with  the  Ger- 
mans. We  gather  that  the  latter  favor 
especially  the  exchange  of  labor  for 
commodities.  All  Germany  has  gone  to 
work,  it  is  reported,  and  so  labor  is 
her  principal  stock  in^ trade.  Says  Mr* 
Shepherd: 

"A  simple  instance  of  this  German 
scheme  of  trading  work  for  goods  is 
seen  in  her  purchase  of  leather   from 
Holland.  The  Germans  are  sorely  in 
need  of  leather.  The  rates  they  pay  for 
it  —  in  the  coin  of  labor  ~   are  es.- 
ceeding  high.  But  great  as  is   their 
need,  they  will  not  buy  leather  with 
German  marks,  and  send  the  marks  out  of  ' 
the  country.  They  insist  on  paying  for 
leather  with  labor,  A  leather  deal  with 
Holland  goes  like  this:. 

"The  raw  hides  are  shipped' to  Ger- 
many on  credit.  In  Germany  the  workmen 
and  the  tanning  factories  are  called 
into  play.  They  tan  the  leather.  And 
then  they  send  back  to  Holland  enough 
of  the  tanned  leather  to  pay  for  the 
crude  leather.  This  permits  them  to 
keep  for  themselves  a  portion  of  the 
.original  shipment.  Thus,  without  hav- 
(Continued  on  Page  77.) 
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A  Symbol  of  Progress 

As  the  oldest  builder  in  America  of  front 
and  rear  axles  for  motor  cars  and  trucks,  we 
look  back  over  many  stages  of  development 
in  automotive  engineering. 

Today  the  steady  progress  of  eighteen  years  is 
summed  up  in  present  leadership. 

The  helical  bevel,  introduced  long  since  by  Timken- 
Detroit,  is  now  the  accepted  form  of  drive  for  passenger 
cars. 

The  types  of  front  axles  for  both  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  have  followed  Timken- Detroit  principles  of 
design  and  are  dimensioned  by  the  Timken -Detroit 
principle  of  sufficient  strength  for  emergency  conditions. 

And  seven  years  of  worm  drive  have  made  it  the 
choice  of  81  or  55.8%  of  the  real  truck  builders  of  the 
country. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY  ^W 

Detroit,  Michigan 


W 


PASSENGER  CAR  £r  MOTOR  TRUCK  AXLES 
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IMpful  RomeiJliaking  Suggestions 


Reversil-;-.-  St\!e 
No.  VM''.  %T  ■).'■ 


No.  11093,  Pot  Sij'le 

Electric  Percolator 

$14.75. 

Others,  $10.50  up 


No.  829.1  Range  Tyv><i 

Percolator 

Nicket  I'l-i'ed.  S9.5n 

Others,  $4.<i..  up 


No.  37l,-li!4  ChMhnt; 

Dish  Outfit 

$24.2S 

Others.  $Q.Oi.  up 


■9 


No.  693  Tea  Set 
Nicl;e1  Plated,  $12.50 


r^ 


"  Tilting 
Carafes 
$11,00  up 


t     :-■"! 


"  .MvJ 

No.  12593  Ui:-  Stv.i.- 
Percolator,  *l8.0i' 
Others.  $16,50  up 


"*«». 


No,  91193,  J  Pints 
Aluminum    Percolator 

$6  50 
Others,  $.1.75  up 


No. 33930  Percolator  Set 
Complete 
Nickel  plated  or 
Solid  Copppr,  $;u,50 


Alumnuiifi,  $3/25 
Niclte!  Plateri,  $3,7S 


^Tanning 
Bowman 

Quality 


To  make  home  vvork 
easier,  leisure  hours 
more  pleasant  and  guests 
more  at  ease,  add  Manning, 
Bowman  Quality  Ware  to 
your  household  equipment. 

These  labor -savers  and 
makers  of  comfort  are  num- 
bered in  the  hundreds.  The 
few  shown  here  are  in  daily 
use  in  thousands  of  homes. 
All  bear  the  Manning,  Bow- 
man trademark  in  which 
careful  buyers  have  had  full 
confidence  for  fifty  years. 

To  make  it  practical, 
attractive,  durable:  this  is  the 
Manning,  Bowman  policy. 

HOTAKOLD  Vacuum  Ves- 
sels also  bear  the  Manning, 
Bowmantrademark  as  anad- 
ditional  guarantee  of  quality. 
They  keep  liquids  cold  72 
hours  and  hot  24  to  36  hours. 
Finished  in  nickel  plate, 
silver  plate,  aluminum  and 
in  colored  enamels  to  match 
room  furnishings. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department 
and  hardware  stores,  Jewelers'  and 
novelty  shops.    Write  for  special  data. 


x 


MANNING,  BOWMAN   &  CO 
Meriden,    Conn. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table 

Appointments  in    Nickel  Plate, 

Copper  and  Aluminum. 


Electric 


mP^^'^  No.  Haairoii  ,./ith 
ith  separate  Stand,  $7.00 


Heoi  kp?,t.  S'-On 


No.  1400 

Electric  Grill 

$12.00 


tlMSSSt. 


No, 


1300/57  Electr.c  Chahng 
Dish,  $18.50 
Others.  $17.25  ui> 


^> 


,^BI««KW<S»'; 


-'o^:».^»J^>«l9l'\ 


No.  296  Bread  Tray 

Nickel Platsd  or 
Copper.  $3.75 


CassiroUs.  v-ith 

Pottery  .^ud  Pv".-ex 

Linings,  $2.7.5  un 


No.  2.3080  Salad 
Set,  $8.50 


No.  1667  Pie  Dish 

Pyrex  Lined,  $3.50 

Others, $3.00  up 


No,  288 
Sandwich 
Tray. $3.25 


•%s.i- - 


i# 


r 


No.  1110  Tiivci.  Tray 
$6.00,     Olliers,  $2.25  up 


'-  \ 


VACUUM 


VESSELS 


l?Ott)e^'. 

Phi<-? 
$2.?5  t'.  -4  III! 

Qu;,rts 
f-4.00  io  ¥6..ii- 


No.  1945 
Casserole,  Pyrex 

I^ined,  $7.25 
Otliers,  $2.75  up 


«  '.i 


lacerated 

Carafe  and 

Jug  Sets 

$1?.00  up 


Lunch  Sets 
$3,25  to  $4,50 


No.AM,  '}■ 


J. lit;  LjiLKiuiy   M^i^tibv  jur  iyuveinuer  o,   j.yj.y         ii 


ing  spent  a  mark,  except  in  payment  of 
wages  to  theii*  own  German  vrorkmen,  in 
the  tanneries,  their  railroad  Een  for 
shipment,  and  their  stevedores  for  han- 
dling, they  have  secured  leather  for 
which  they  have  spent  only  human  lahor. 

"But  the  leather  deal  does  not  end 
here.  The  Hollander,  who  has  received 
the  tanned  leather  from  Germany  may 
wish  to  sell  it  to  Germany.  The  German 
takes  it  gladly,  on  credit,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for  it 
not  in  marks  hut  in  finished  products. 

"The  tanned  leather  is  shipped  back 
to  Germany  in  some  instances,  though  it 
often  remains  in  Germany  from  the  start, 
and  is  made  into  hoots  and  shoes  in  the 
Genaan  factories.  Enough  of   these 
boots  and  shoes  are  shipped   back  to 
Holland  to  pay  the  leather  merchant  for 
his  tanned  leather.  There  is  a  margin 
of  shoes  left  over  for  us©  in  Germany. 
Not  a  mark  has  been  spent  of    German 
money  for  these  shoes,  except  in  wages; 
not  an  ounce  of  German  raw  material  has 
gone  into  them.  Germany  has  secured 
them  by  using  the  coin  of  work  alone,'" 

One  wonders  what  would  happen  in  a 
certain  country  where  there  has  re- 
cently been  much  wailing  and  not  a 
little  gnashing  of  teeth  over  alleged 
interference  with  "personal  liberty," 
if  the  Government  should  insist  that 
everybody  go  to  work  .and  also  quit 
spending  money*  That  is  practically 
what  has  happened  in  Germany,  we  learn. 
"The  German  Government  has  drilled  into 
tho  heads  of  German  workingmen  that  it 
is  only  by  their  work  and  their  hearty 
toil  that  Germany  can  again  take  her 
place  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Shepherd. 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  Ger- 
mans all  understand  this,  and  in  some 
factories  the  workmen  are  so  enthusias- 
tic that  after  working  eight  hours  for 
themselves,  they  put  in  three  extra 
hours  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
Fatherland.  Further: 

"They  all  comprehend  the  new  scheme 
whereby  Germany  is  not  to  spend  any  of 
her  money  but  only  their  work  for  what 
Germany  needs  from  the  outside  world, 
and  the  salesmen  with  whom  I  have  spok- 
en all  express  their  surprise  at  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the-  German  work- 
men are  producing  the  German  coin  of 
toil. 

"The  Germans  are  watching  with  great 
interest  the  course  of  French,  British 
and  Italian  money.  The  recent  declines 
in  value  have  made  them  realize  more 
fully  than  ever  before  the  high  value 
of  their  own  trade-medium^-work.  They 
believe  that  by  keeping"  the  mark  out  of 
world  finance  they  can  bring  it  back 
toward  its  original  valuer 

"with  other  nations  spending  money 
in  international  trade — a  money  that  is 
falling  in  value  and  is  not  backed,  to 
any  gteat  extent,  by  sound  production 
and  earnest,  enthusiastic  labor — they 
feel  that  Germany  will  shortly  begin  to 
rehabilitate  herself.   She  does  not  in- 
tend to  buy  a  single  luxury  from  the 
outside  world;  sho  does  not  intend,  in- 
deed,to  buy  anything  for  which  she  can- 
not pay  in  some  finished  product.   She 
intends  to  produce  something  for  every- 
thing that  she  uses.  She  is  thus  giving 
her  workmen  employment  and  is  even  se- 
curing raw  materials  without  spending 
her  gold  or  her  credit. 

"1  find  these  British  and  American 
salesmen  alarmed  at  the  txirn  matters 
have  taken.  They  have  approached  Ger- 


— with  trailers 

THE  first  strain  of  start- 
ing the  heavily  loaded 
tractor-truck  falls  on  the 
clutch.  And  on  the  excel- 
lence of  this  vital  part 
depends  the  degree  to 
which  the  other  parts  are 
shielded  from  this  strain. 

Protected  by  easy  action, 
smooth  but  positive  en- 
gagement, and  ample  sur- 
face, trailer  service  has  no 
terrors  for  the  truck  that 
has  a  Detlaff  clutch, — 

The  Velvet  Clutch 
With  the  Bull-Dog  Grip 

A.  J.  Detlaff  Company 

121-129  Lafayette  Ave,  E. 
Detroit 
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NOTHING  hangs  and  holds  trousers 
like  suspenders.  And  President 
Suspenders  do  this  perfectly.  Besides, 
you'll  never  know  you've  got  them  on. 

They  are  made  from  light,  medium  or 
extra  heavy,  Shirley-woven  elastic  web- 
bing— for  dress,  business  or  hard  usage. 
Length  to  suit  your  height.  Metal  parts 
are  brass  and  will  not  rust.  Guarantee 
Band  on  each  pair.  Be  sure  the  name — 
"President" — is  on  every  buckle — it  stands 
for  comfort,  service  and  satisfaction — note 
hozv  they  hang  the  trousers. 

President  Suspender  Co. 
Shirley,  Mass. 
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Keep 

The  Hands  Warm 


Put  a  pair  of  Steer  Warms  on 
your  car  this  winter  and  you'll 
drive  in  comfort  and  safety  on  the 
coldest  days.  Drive  with  light  gloves 
— your  fingers  will  be  as  cosy  as  they 
would  be  in  your  overcoat  pocket. 


The  Electric  Hand  Warmer 
That  Is  Guaranteed 


Steer  Warms  are  easy  to  put  on  the  wheel,  are  simply  made 

and  will  last  for  years.     Join  the  thousands  of  motorists  who  are 

^ using:  them  and  drive  your  car  comfortably  on  any  winter  day.    Your 

accessory  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you,  but  if  he  hasn't  Steer 

Warms  we  will  ship  direct,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

For  All  Ciasoline  Cars      $7.50 
Special  Type  for  Fords      5.00 


'rices: 


NO    ADVANCE 
SAME    AS    ALWAYS 


Interstate  Electric  Co. 

Dept.  139  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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many  expecting  to  find  her  a  suppliant 
for  their  wares.  Instead  -Chey  find  her 
imposing  terms  on  them. 

"The  warehouses  of  Holland  and  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries  are  to-dfy 
jammed  full  with  articles  which  enthu- 
siastic salesmen  expected  to  carry  into 
Germany  as  soon  as  the  blockade    was 
raised.  Other  supplies  for  Germany  are 
coming  by  every  ship  and  the  warehouse 
problera  in  these  countries  is  becoming 
serious.  Storage  rates  are  high   and 
are  eating  up  possible  profits. 

"Th^  salesmen,  however,  are  helpless. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  ship  their  wares 
into  Germany  and  accept  marks  in  pay- 
ment, but  they  must  leave  these  marks 
in  Germany;  must  deposit  them  at  the 
Deutsche  Bank.  They  will  be  given  a 
receipt  at  this  bank,  and  if  they  can 
find  a  buyer  for  this  receipt — some  one 
who  desires  to  buy  something  in  Germany 
and  can  make  use  of  credit  in   the 
Deutsche  Bank — they  can  get  their  money 
back  TTith  a  highly  reduced  profit.  The 
deal,  in  fact,  resolves  itself  into  a 
highly  speculative  gamble  on  the  value 
of  the  mark,  A  dignified  cotton    or 
iron  deal  is  suddenly  turned  into  a 
sheer  betting  matchij  betting  on  the 
rise  or  full  of  the  mark." 
I 

They  are  an  unhappy  lot,  the  sales- 
men, Mr.  Shepherd  says.  They  came  to 
Germany  with  high  expectations,  knowing 
the  country's  dire  need  of  many  things. 
They  have  all  been  disappointed.  They 
can't  use  German  labor,  and  they  can't 
spend  German  marks  in  Germany.  And  they 
sit  around  and  damn  German  efficiency. 
An  illustration  of  the  situation  is 
furnished: 

"I  encountered  one  salesman  who  had 
started  a  shipment  of  $1,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  toward  Holland  for  Germany. 
He  had  concluded,  long  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Peace  Treaty,  that  the  man 
who  stood  at  the  gateway  to  Germany 
when  the  blockade  was  raised  and  ' 
shouted  to  the  Germans:  'Here's  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  cotton.  What 
■will  you  give  for  it?'  -would  start  an 
auction  sale  that  would  bring  him  a 
vast  fortune.  But  nothing  like   this 
■has  happened  to  him.   He   openly  ex- 
presses his  distress  and  worry.   Not 
all  of  his  cotton  has  arrived  as  yet. 
He  doubts  whether  he  can  find  room  in 
the  warehouses  for  what  is  still   to 
come.  The  Germans  need  cotton  desper- 
ately. They  -will  take  his  cotton  from 
him  and  pay  him  in  marks  in  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  but  he  cannot  remove  the 
marks  from  Germany.   They  ■will  pay  him 
in  German  shoes  or  in  German  tanned 
leather  or  in  German  hardware, none  of 
which  he  wants;  none  of  which  he  feels 
he  -will  be  able  to  sell.  He  is  going 
to  be  very  fortunate  if  he  does  not 
take  a  hea-vy  loss  for  his  cotton  firm." 

Mr.  Shepherd  concludes  with  this  bit 
of  philosophizing: 

"It  -was  strange  to  hear  "them  damning 
German  efficiency  when  they,  irith  so 
much  experience, might  better  have  been 
damning  our  own  inefficiency.   The  peo- 
ple that  work  the  hardest,  the  most  and  ' 
the  longest,  are  the  people  who  ■will 
soonest  recover  from  the  effects  of 
this  •war.   Ask  smy  of  the  salesmen  who 
have  been  in  Gennany  recently,  what  na- 
tion in  Europe  is  the  most  heartily  at 
work  to-day. 

"Germany  is  getting  so  much  •work 
from  her  people  that  she  finds  herself 
able  to  spend  it,  like  coin,  in  "the 
world's  markets. 

"The  rest  of  us  seem  to  have  only 
money — much  of  it  of  doubtful  ■value..« 


RODMAN  LAW,  CHEATER  OF  DEATH, 
NEVER  TOOK  CHANCES 

He  had  jumped  from  half   a 
dozen  flying  airplanes,  some- 
times a  mile  highj  he  had  de- 
liberately ridden  motor  cycles  at  race 
speed  through  open  draw  bridges; he  had 
"stepped*  from  the  top  of  the  Flatiron 
and  the  Bankers  Trust  Building,  in  New 
yprk  City,  to  the  street  belowj  he  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  shot  into  the 
air  in  a  steel  skyrocket;  jiHi5>ing  off 
the  East  Riyer  bridges  was  a  favorite 
amusement  of  his  until  he  got  so  used 
to  it  that  it  bored  him;   he  had  gone. 
up  in  a  balloon  and  deliberately  ex- 
ploded it  over  his  head.   Scores   of 
times 'he  had  gone  more  than  half  -jray 
to  meet  a  violent  death,  and  yet  he 
died,  in  the  words  of  one  commentator, 
"like  a  worn  out  bookkeeper,"  of  pulino- 
nsury  tuberculosis.  "Some  call  it  the 
irony  of  fate,"  remarks  the  Columbus 
"Dispatch",  "it  is  as  good  a  term  as 
any  other."  In  the  New  York  "World" 
we  find  this  brief  account  of  the  man 
who  gambled  with  death  a  hundred  times 
and  won; 

"Law  used  to  say  with  all  apparent 
gravity: 

"'I  never  take  chances.' 

"Perhaps  when  Conan  Doyle  or  some 
other  of  the  journaliBtio  spiritualists 
gets  an  interview  with  the  spirit  of 
Law  and  brings  back  a  message  from  him 
the  message  may  be: 

"'Didn't  I  tell  you?' 

"But  he  did  take  chances,  even  if 
they  did  not  take  him.  His  sister, Ruth, 
a  cautious  young  Woman  who  seldom  does 
anything  more  risky  than  turning  somer- 
saults in  the. sky  in  her  airplane,  used 
to  scold  him  for  taking  chances  and 
urge  him  to  be  careful  ~  like  herself. 

"'l  never  take  chances,'  Ruth  tells 
the  reporters,  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
even  she  has  been  known  to  sit  in  a 
draught . 

"Nine  years  ago  the  Sunday 'World' 
published  a  double  page  of  .photographs 
and  an  article  about  how   they   were 
taken.,  They  were  pictures  of  New  York 
taken  from  the  gilded  globes  on  the 
tips  of  skyscraper  flagpoles.   Lav^  took 
them.  To  do  it  he  climbed  the  poles, 
leaned  over  the  globes,  pointed  the 
camera  down  —  and  clicked.   It  was  a 
remarkable  trick  of  steeple jacking  in 
those  pre-war  and  pre-modern  airplane 
days.  But  it  was  only  the  beginning  of 
Law's  airy  career. 

"He  was  'taking  no  chances. '  He  was 
starting  with  stunts  that  were  compara- 
tively simple.  Those  photographs,  which 
were  published  to  show  what  an  airplane 
photograph  would  look  like  if  such  a 
thing  had  existed  then,  were  obtained 
by  the  sanie  sort  of  told  calculation 
which  Law  always  claimed  to  be  guided 
by.  He  asked  three  questions: 

"'Will  the  pole  hold?'  That  was  a 
question  that  any  builder  could  answer 
in  any  given  case,  just  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Woolworth  Building  knows 
whether  the  steel  will  hold  the  weight. 

-"'Will  my  strength  last?'  He  knew 
the  measure  of  its  endurance  I 

"'Will  my  nerves  behave?'  He  knew 
his  nerves. 

"Thus  by  his  awn  calculation  he 
felt  that  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
stunt  was  safe.  The  pole  would  hold^ 


Try  an  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Outlook  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car — try  it  20  days!  Drive  in  the 
snow,  sleet,  rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere 
anytime  in  safety — for  the  Outlook  will  give 
yoij  clear  vision  mo  matter  how  bad  the  weather! 

Money  Back  Offer 

Then  if  you  feel  that  you  can  get  along 
without  it  returnitand  getyourmoneyback. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  fill  out  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY. 


Easy  to  Put  On 

The  Outlook  "Regu- 
lar" clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield. 
Anyone  can  put  it  on 
in  ten  rainutes  and  a 
screwdriver  Is  tiie  only 
tool  required.  The  rub- 
ber roller  keeps  the 
tension  even  and  the 
wiperfirmly  held  against 
the  glass.  Special  mod- 
els for  closed  cars  fasten 
through  the  glass  or 
through  the  windshield 
frame. 

Regular  Equipment 
on  Better  Cars 

Among  the  prominent 
cars  that  furnish  Out- 
look as  regular  equip- 
ment on  one  or  more 
models  are:  Grant, 
Hupmobile.  Jordan, 
National,  Oakland, 
Paige,  Peerless,  Reo 
and  Templar;  also 
Pierce  Arrow  trucks. 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can  sup- 
ply you.  All_  dealers 
are  authorized  to  give 
the  above  money-back 
offer  and  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 


WINDSHIELD 
CLEANER  $2.< 


•  It 


Don't  wait  until  "tomorrow"  to  make  your  car  safe!  Go  to  your  dealer 
TODAY  or  fill  out  the  coupon  NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your  car! 
Every  day  you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you  take 
desperate  chances — you  risk  your  Oivn  life  and  the  lives  of  your  passengers — • 
you  gamble  on  your  luck  in  not  killing  or  maiming  others,  destroying  property 
or  wrecking  your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  day — if  you  persist  in  dnvmg 
without  an  Outlook — you'll  lose! 

Outlook,  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won't  have  an  accident  sooner 
OT^^ixer  if  he  can't  see  where  he's  going:  Clear  vision  is  the  only  insurance 
that  insures.  With  an  Outlook  on  your  car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days 
a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  rain,  mist  or  fog  won't  bother  you.  No  matter  how  it 
storms  Outlook  will  keep  your  windshield  clear. 

Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2  7 

The  price  of  an  Outlook  is  $2  (in  Canada  S3)  at  your  garage,  accessory 
hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer  or  department  store.  It  yourdealer 
hasn't  it,  send  coupon  with  cash  or  money  order  direct  to  us. 

another  day  without  an  Outloon/ 


Don't  drive 


J 


Clip 
and 
Mail 
This 
Couporj 
Today 


Outlook  Company,       .      .     ^  _ 

5313  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  sf^d  one  Outlook  Wind- 

Sin^g^^ha\^''maytr°/rtYo7ayy»^^^^^ 

teturn  it  and  get  my  money  back  promptly,    with  postage. 


Name  . . 

Address 


Motor  the    Kiddies    to   School 
In  Safety  and  Comfort 

Save  them  from  wet  feet! — Save  them  the  dangers  of  street'crossingsl  Keep 
them  out  of  unhealthful  street-cars!  Drive  your  own  car  this  winter  and  heat 
youf  garage  with  a  coal-burning,  hot  water  WASCO  Heating  System. 
Any  fandy  man  can  set  it  up.  No  expensive  steamfitter  necessary.  The 
WASCO  regulation  means  attention  but  once  a  day.  Fuel  cost  is  less  than 
street'car  fare. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  that  includes 
indorsements  written  by  Users  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  it  fully  explains  the  fuel  economy  and 
automatic    temperature    regulation    of    WASCO. 

W.  A.  ScHLEIT   Mfg.   Co.    Inc.,  1 3  Eastwood  Sta.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  special  hearing  system  for  garages.     VN/ASCO  is  also  used  for  heatinR  offices, 
^•.  V  stores,  cottages,  etc. 

Some  good  territory  open  for  live  distributors. 


AWA^sco  3  Car  System   Other  Sizes  fct-  ito  10  Car  Garages 
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THE  wasteful  methods  of  stor- 
ing merchandise  are  fast  going 
out  of  practice.     In  their  stead 

■  the  Economy  System  of  Storage 
HandHng  is  saving  space,  saving 
time,  saving  labor  and,  therefore, 
saving  money. 

■  Economy  Storage  Engineers, 
seventeen  years  ago,  began  their 
crusade  against  storage  wastes. 
They  saw  the  inverted  pyramids 

,  of  unfilled  spaces  at  the  aisles 
where  boxes,  crates,  bales,  bags, 
etc.,  where  piled  by  hand.  They 
saw  the  greater  waste  where  bar- 
rels were  stored  in  one  or  two  tiers 
lest  the  heavy  weight  of  added 
tiers  cause  leaks  and  prevent 
quick  accessibility. 

Today  their  portable  elevators 
and  storage  racks  are  meeting 
the  world-wide  need  for  efficient 
storage  systems.  Space  that  has 
always  been  considered  impos- 
sible to  use  is  now  earning  its 
share  of  the  cost.  In  hundreds  of 
industrial  plants  the  efficiency  of 
men  has  been  increased  as  much 
as  fourfold — in  some  even  more. 

Whatever  your  storage  problem  may 
be — in  whatever  form  your  heavy  mer- 
chandise must  be  handled  —  Economy 
Storage  Engineers  can  show  you  the  one 
economical  method. 

Write  us  fully  on  the  subject.     Helpful 
advice  will  be  given  without  obligation. 

Economy  Engineering   Co. 

2639  W,  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 

Detroit  San  Francisco 

Standard  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers and  Selling  Agents,  Port  Robinson,  Canada 


:  For  Racking  Barrel* 


The 
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For  Piling  Bales 


Economy  Sysmm 


his  muscles  would  serve,  his  nerves 
■s^ould  be  steady.  He  •would  be  as  safe 
as  on  the  ground and  possibly  safer. 

"That  same  process,  .  complicated  by 
including  a  wider  range  oi"  factors, Law 
said,  was  the  one  he  used  throughout 
his  spectacular  career. 

"The  average  man  on  the  ground, when 
he'  figures  his  chances  at  all,  does  it 
in  some  such  way.  He  enters  an  ele- 
vator in  a  tall  building  and  goes  to 
the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  floor.  He 
figures  that  the  builder  has  mathemati- 

■  cally  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the 
lift,  the  strength  of  the  building, and 
that  these  have  been  checked  by  regu- 

■  lar  ;  city  inspection.   Many  things 

;  might  happen but  he  figure?  that  he 

is  taking  no  chances . 

"One  of  Law 'a  stunts  that  resulted 
in  an  accident  and  almost  cost  him  his 
life  was  a  st\mt  in  which  the  risk  cal- 
culation had  to  be  taken  in  large  part 
by  others  than  himself.  That  was  the 
Ekyrookat  stunt, 

"a  fireworks  manufactia-er 's  engi- 
neer figured  that  a  steel  rocket  could 
be  Bhot  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  a 
certain  weight  of  powder,  and  that  if  a 
msm  were  in  the  rocket  the  man  would 
not  be  injured  xmtil  the  rocket   camo 
dojm. 

"Law,  not  being  an  engineer,  trusted 
the  other  man  to  bo  right — just  as  you 
and  I  when  we  subway  to  Brooklyn  trust 
an  engineer  to  keep  the  East  River  from 
descending  on  oiir  heads,  and  calmly 
read  a  newspaper  while  battleships  are 
sailing  overhead.  We  escape  injury  be- 
cause the  engineer  we  have  trusted  is 
right — up  to  date.  Law  did  not  escape 
injury  on  the  rocket  occasion,  because 
the  engineer  he  trusted  did  not  prove 
tcr  be  right, 

"But  even  on  a  hospital  bed  after 
his  rocket  esrperience  Law  would  have 
defended  earnestly  his  original  calcu- 
lation and  would  have  said  that  in  go- 
ing up  in  the  rocket  he  had  taken  only 
the  chance  that  all  New  York  takes  in 
the  subway  every  day, 

'The  rocket  exploded, '  he  would  ad- 
mit. Very  well.  That  was  not  a  cal- 
culable chance.  The  subway  has  been 
known  tr6  cave  in— and  that  was  not  a 
calculable  chance,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  passengers  were  concerned. 

"The  world  said  he  was  a  dare-devil 
when  he  rode  that  motorcycle  at  sisty- 
five  miles  an  hour  over  the  open  draw 
of  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Sea 
Bright,  N.  J.  But  he  knew  the  width  of 
the  river,  knew  the  rate  at  which  grav- 
itation would  take  him  down,  Icnew  his 
forward  speed,  knew  the  motorcycle 
would  sink  under  him,  felt  as  confident 
as  an  artillery  gunner  who  knows  how  to 
shoot  at  an  invisible  mark  —  felt  con- 
fident enough,  in  fact,  to  invite  a 
girl  to  go  with  him,  did  take  her,  and 
they  both  landed  safely. 

"When  Law  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
roof  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Building 
and  stepped  off  for  a  forty-three  story 
jiimp  the  photographer  who  took  tha  pic- 
ture fainted.  If  Law  had  fainted  he 
never  would  have  died  of  tuberculosis. 

"But  he  knew  he  was  not  going  to 
faint,  and  he  was  not  taking  the  photo- 
grapher with  him  and  so  he  was  'taking 
no  chances. '  There  was  a  wind,  it  was 
true,  but  that  was  calculated.  He 
alighted  neatly  on  the  roof  of  the  Sub 
Treasiay. 

"His  wife  said  he  was  always  smiling 
and  happy  When  he  was  about  to  do  a  new 
stunt.   She  did  tho  worrying.  She  would 
plunge  into  her  housework  and  make  her 
fingers  fly  every  minute  trying   to 
relieve  her  mind  until  a  telegram 
should  come  with  two  words:    'Down 
0.  K.' 

"Mrs,  Rodman  L9.W  took  chances." 


New  Oak  Floors 
in  Old  Homes 

It  is  perhaps  not  a  very  wise  use 
of  words  to  spend  many  in  recont' 
mending  anything  so  widely 
desired  and  fully  appreciated  as 
OAK  FLOORS.  Tio  modern 
home  is  complete  without  them. 

But  we  have  nevertheless  a  cheer* 
ful  message  for  those  who  have 
old-fashioned  floors  in  an  other* 
wise  desirable  home.  There  is  a 
special  type  of  Oa\  Flooring  made 
to  he  laid  down  right  over  such  old 
floors.  The  effect  is  as  fine  as  that 
of  OAK  FLOORS  in  a  new 
building  and  the  cost  is  so  low 
that  really  no  one  has  the  least 
excuse  to  be  without  them. 

Oa\  Floors  over  your  old  floors  actually 
cost  less  than  the  same  area  of  good 
carpet;  often  very  much  less.  Consider 
THAT/ 

Just  call  in  the  carpenter  and  get  his  fig' 
ures,  and  meanwhile  you  should  be  reading 
our  really  interesting  OAK  FLOOKlHp 
Boo\.     Please  send  for  it  today. 

OAK  FLOORING 
MFRS.   ASSOCIATION 

1012  Ashland  Block:       Chicago: 
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WARMTH 
Without  Wearing 
Heavy  Underwear 

The  two  thin  layers  of  glass  in  a  storm 
window,  with  air  space  between,  keep  out 
cold  more  effectually  than  a  single  pane 
many  limes  as  thick.  The  two  thin  layers 
of  fabric  of  Duofold,  with  air  space  be- 
tween, accomplish  the  same  result  by  the 
same  principle. 

And  in  those  Duofold  garments  where 
one  of  the  layers — the  one  on  the  outside, 
away  from  the  skin — is  made  of  Wool, 
the  warmth  and  protection  to  health  are 
multiplied. 

In  Duofold  you  have  Warmth  without 
weight.  Comfort  without  wool  irritation, 
and  a  practical  all-day,  all-winter  protection 
to  Health. 

Physicians  are  eunong  Duofold's   most 
ardent  enthusiasts  and   wearers.       You 
will  do  well  to  clothe  your  whole  family 
—from  infant  to  aged — in  Duofold. 

Sold  at  most  good  stores,  or  write  us. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Ypar   'Rniind    Cnm{nr\'    Dnofold  Health  Underwear  in  Winter 
I  ear     IVOUnO    ^OmiOri.    Rocklnchair   Underwear    in    Summer: 
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HERE  is  a  far  greater  amount  of  material  in 
this  Firestone  Cord  Tire  and  it  has  a  much 
bigger  air  capacity  than  the  average.  Natu- 
rally you  get  more  service  in  proportion- 
longer  mileage,  easier  riding  and  increased 
protection  to  your  car. 

It  is  the  ^rsf  of  the  new  standard  oversize — 
a  long  stride  forward  in  tire  making. 

The  thicker,  heavier  non-skid  tread  gives  sure 
traction  with  firm  hold  against  slide  or  skid. 
Yet  there  is  no  holding  back — you  have 
smooth,  fast  running. 

The  main  Firestone  plant  is  concentrated  on 
these  cords  and  tires  of  large  sizes.  This 
means  extra  efficiency  and  lowered  production 
cost  because  of  the  specialized  effort  of  men, 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  same  is  true  of  Plant  No.  2,  which  was 
built  to  take  care  of  Firestone  3  %-inch  tires 
on/y.  Into  this  factory  the  Firestone  engineers 
put  $7,000,000,  to  build  for  that  vast  army  of 
car  owners  who  use  the  smaller  sized  equip- 
ment, a  tire  of  extraordinary  mileage  and 
fuel  saving. 

See  the  nearest  Firestone  man. 
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1^0 R  the  three  hundredth  time  the 
-■-  salesman  had  put  alcohol  on  the 
panel  of  wood  varnished  with  Cosmo- 
lac  and  burned  it  off. 

Underneath  the  Cosmolac,  the  wood 
was  scorched  and  seared  with  the  re- 
peated burnings. 

But  the  Cosmolac  was  undamaged.  It 
still  had  the  gloss  of  plate  glass;  the 
clear,  unimpaired  transparency  that 
resists  all  destructive  elements. 

Such  a  test  sells  Cosmolac  on  sight— but  even  this 
test  fails  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  wear-fighting  qual- 
ities of  Cosmolac  in  actual  service  on  floors,  furniture, 
woodwork,  linoleum,  wicker  articles,  porches,  boats 
and  boathouses,  automobiles — on  anything  indoors 
or  out. 

Hot  or  cold  soapy  water  does  not  injure  Cosmolac ; 
nor  does  alcohol,  ammonia,  gasoline  or  washing  fluids. 

Use  Cosmolac  for  every  varnish  need.     If 
your  dealer  does  not  stock  it,  write  to  Cos- 
molac Department. 
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EATING  VITH  THE  ARGE^^rINES 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES 

TO  EAT  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  LIFE 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
main  ambitions  of  the  native 
Argentine,  if  the  case  is  correctly 
stated  by  James  H.  Collins  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Led- 
ger", entitled  "Eating*  Biggest  Indus- 
try in  Buenos  Aires."  When  business  in 
the  Argentine  capital  interferes  with 
eating,  according  to  Mr.  Collins,  busi- 
ness is  dispensed  with.  "The  business 
day  is  arranged  with  eating  first  and 
business  secondary,"  he  says.  The  res- 
taurants are  full  at  2  A.  M.  after  a 
strenuous  daj  beginning  between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning.  The  daily 
Buenos  Aires  eating  program  is  set  out 
as  follows: 

"Brea]cfast  consists  of  a   i;oll  and 
coffee.  Then  there  is  an  hour  at  the 
office  and  two  hours  for  a  hearty  meal, 
during  which  many  business  places  close. 
The  Americans  and  British  commute  home 
to  lunch,  reaching  Belgrano,   the 
Brooklyn  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  twenty 
minutes  by  train.  From  2  to  5   the 
offices  are  open  again,  and  then  every- 
body goes  out  to  tea,  which  is  a  real 
meal,  consisting  of  tea,   coffee   or 
chocolate,  with  liberal  helpings  of 
sandwiches  and  cal:es. 

"On  Sunday  people  gather  and  devote 
two  hours  to  this  function.   It  abso- 
lutely spoils  the  new  arrival's  dinner, 
but  at  8  o'clock  the  Argentines  sit 
dpwn  to  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day 
and  then  go  to  the  opera  or  theatre, 
where  performances  seldom  begin  before 
9  or  10  o'clock.   After  the  show  the 
restaurants  fill  again, but  here,  rat,her 
curiously,  the  Arf^ehtine  appetite  balks. 
The  day  yrinds  up  with  tea,   coffee, 
chocolate,  wine  or  liquors, accompanied 
by  just  a  bite  of  delicatessen.    The 
Argentine  is  then  willing  to  call  it  a 
day." 

This  situation  presents  sundry'  per- 
plexities to  the  Yankee  sojourning  it 
Buenos  Aires.  Usually  he  knows  but  lit- 
tle Spanish,  and  so  has  some  difficulty 
in  ordering  his  meals.  But  apparently 
that  is  not  what  makes  it  hard  for  the 
native  waiter  to  understand  him.  What 
is  inexplicable  to  the  waiter  is  the 
meagemess  of  the  order".  It  makes  him 
think  his  Yankee  customer  is  a  poor 
man,  and  he  serves  him  sadly  and  with  a 
sympathetic  air.  The  Yankee's  well 
known  light  lunch,  eaten  quickly  so  the 
eater  can  get  back  to  business,  fills 
the  Argentine  with  wonder.  His  idea  of 
a  lunch  is  the  following,  says  Mr. 
Collins; 

^First  the  'fiambra,'  or  cold  meat, 
the  indispensable  overttire  to  every 
Buenos  Aires  meal.  This  is  strikingly 
like  the  'kaltespeissen'  of  Berlin, 
where  fifty  cold  dishes  decorated  the 
entrance  of  every  restaurant,  fish  and 
lobsters  frozen  in  blocks  of  ice, color 
effects  of  caviar  and  mayonnaise,  egg 
and  sausage,  pate  and  cold  meat,  and 
three  waiters  appeared  on  one  side 
and  four  on  the  other,  each  bearing 
several  dishes  on  his  arm,  and  heaped 
your  plato  until  you  said  'Alzoi'  Ihd 
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Buenos  Aires  array  of  fiambre  is  some- 
what simpler,  but  includes  delicious 
slices  of  breast  meat  from  the  juici- 
est tvirkey  in  the  world,  then  shavings 
of  ham  cured  in  the  Smithfield  style, 
tongueproast  beef,  game,  delicious  Ar- 
gentine pate  in  the  form  of  castles, 
meat  jellies,  stuffed  oggs,  salads  and 
relishes.  The  waiters  bring  assort- 
ment after  assortment,  displaying  fi- 
ambre to  the  cold  eye  of  the  sated  Ar- 
gentine and  heaping  his  plate  \mtil  he 
says  'Bastantei"  Being  a  Latin,  he 
can  say  'Bastantei'  silently,  with  his 
left  little  finger  or  right  eyebrow, 

"Had  the  Americans  ordered  simply 
fiambre  and  then  paid  the  check  it 
would  have  made  an  ample  lunch.  To  the 
Argentines,  however,  fiambre  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  meal. Then  come  soup, 
fish,  spaghetti,  a  hot-meat  course,  a 
vegetable  course  served  alone,  with 
chicken  later,  followed  by  a  sweet  and 
coffee  and  a  cordial. 

"The  soup  is  no  dishwater  affair, tut 
a  delicious  mixture  of  several  well- 
cooked  vegetables  or  a  thick  cream  soup 
The  fish  is  not  the  scrap  of  tasteless 
flounder  filet  served  at  a  New  York 
banquet,  but  one  of  the  local  fishes  of 
the  Rio  Plata,  cooked  whole,  which  the 
waiter  brings  in,  cutting  filets  on  tlfe 
spot.  The  spaghetti  is   invariably 
called  'taglievini, '.   and  is  usually 
made  fresh  from  Argentine  wheat   and 
perhaps  colored  green  with  spinach.  The 
meat  may  be  a  delicious  casserole  dish, 
followed  by  a  single  vegetable  as   a 
slight  interruption  of  the  steady  flow 
of  meat,  and  then  comes  the  chicken, 
which  calls  for  description  all   by 
itself.   Only  when  the  sweets  are 
reached  does  the  bill-of-fare  begin  to 
break  down,  for  pie  and  ice  cream  and 
.  like  desserts  are  not  common  in  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  'dulce'is  often  replaced 
with  cheese  or  fruit. 

"One  of  the  amusing  oddities  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  bill-of-fare  is  the  Latin- 
American  struggle  with  steak  as  we  know 
it,  both  in  tho  article  itself  and  the 
queer  words  used  to  designate  it.  Steak 
is  distinctly  a  Yankee  delicacy." 

"Somebody  is  always  taking  the  joy- 
out  of  life,"  and  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that,  while  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  are  enjoyed  in  Argentina 
as  in  no  other  spot  on  the  planet,  they 
are  short-livod, ■  most  Argentines  being 
said  to  die  comparatively  young  from 
over-eating.  Says  Er.  Collins: 

"'Fiambre'  means  'cold'  in  Spanish, 
and  in  Argentina  is  an  idiomatic   term 
for  dead  bodies  as  well  as  cold  meats. 
And  a  street  leading  to  one  of  the 
cemeteries  is  popularly   known  as 
'Calle  Fiambre,'  which  may  be  taken  for 
whatever  it  may  signify. Unquestionably, 
both  men  and  women  of  this  capital  eat 
with  a  heartiness  unknown  to  us.  A  meal 
is  declared  satisfactory  when  the  diner 
is  'les  da  pavo'  —stuffed   like  a 
turkey.  In  hospitable  Argentine  homes 
the  list  of  dishes  is  also  long,   and 
the  guest  is  urged  to  eat  them  all,  be- 
cause each  was  perhaps  made  by  some 
member  of  the  family  and  unless  one 
eats  it,  it  is  assumed  that  he  does  not 
like  the  food.  Both  the  men  and  women 
are  well  cushioned  with  fat,   which  is 
regarded  even  as  evidence  of  health  in 
men  and  comeliness  in  women.    On  the 
whole,  slender  women  are  largely   an 
Anglo-Saxon  taste,  for  throughout  Latin 
America,  as  in  the  Orient,  plumpness  is 
esteemed,  and  were  it  put  on  a  basis  of 
world  population  our  ideal   slender 
woman  would  be  in  a  alender  majority. 


This  is  the  season 

when  boys  get  ''gun  hungry 

EVER  feel  that  itching  to  get  a  gun  in  your  hand  and 
make  a  break  for  the  open?  That's  what  we  mean  by 
"gun-hunger".  You're  not  the  only  one  who  feels  it. 
Not  only  men,  but  healthy,  keen  American  boys  everywhere 
feel  it,  too.  Toijr  boy — have  you  thought  of  him?  He's 
"gun-hungry",  too,  like  the  rest  of  young  America. 

He  wants  a  gun — and  he'd  have  it,  too,  mighty  quick,  if  you 
were  sure  of  its  safety.  The  gun  for  him  is  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle. 
He  wants  to  take  a  bead  along  its  gleaming  barrel,  to  learn 
CO  shoot  straighter,  truer  than  the  other  boys;  to  feel  the  thrill 
of  the  hunter,  even  though  his  "game"  is  only  a  cardboard 
target,  and  his   "powder"   is  only  harmless  compressed  air. 


yy 


barn.     1  hcres  notliing  you  can  do  tnat  will  uring  yuu  anu  juui  uuy  tiuscr     fi-\y, 
than  to  get  him  a  Daisy  Air  Rifle,  and  teach  him  how  to  become  a  crack  shot.       '  *  ' 


m  rainy  days,  there's  a  rifle  range  he  can  rig  up  in  the  backyard  or  the     | 
.    There's  notliing  you  can  do  that  will  bring  you  and  your  boy  closer     ^?^ 

k  shot. 


There's  strength  and  manliness  in  a  Daisy.  Let 
the  young  fellow  train  eye  and  nerve;  let  him  leain 
sportsmanship  and  self-reliance  unconsciously  while  he 
plays.  Let  these  manly  traits  grow  up  in  him  natu- 
rally and  when  he  is  happiest.  The  lesson  he  learns 
will  stay  with  him  all  his  life,  and  help  him  grow 
to  be  a  bigger,  better,  more  successful  man. 

For  over  30  years  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  life  of  the  American  boy. 
Millions  of  American  men  first  learned  to  shoot 
with  a  Daisy.  They  got  from  it  more  fun  and 
health.  With  its  lessons  of  marksmanship  and 
manly  sport,  it  also  developed  those  qualities  of  keen 
alertness  and  self-reliance  that  mark  the  American 
man  of  business  today. 

After  all,  it's  the  man  who  hits  the  bull  s-eyc 
oftenest  who  is  the  man  that  makes  the  greatest 
success. 

the  same  modern  pump  action  found  in  the  highest 
type  of  modern  sporting  rifle. 

The  Daisy  Pump   Gun  is  a  50-shot   repeater,  with 

The  Military  Daisy,  also  a  50-shot  repeater,  follows 
the  latest  military  lines,  with  rubber  tipped  remov- 
able bayonet,  also  sling  and  swivelj  adjustable  sights. 
Length  over  all  45  inches. 

Both  guns  are  finished  in  blued  steel,  with  turned 
walnut  stock,  and  sell  at  all  dealers  for $5.00 

Other  Daisy  Models,      -     -     $1.03  to  $3.00 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  any  Daisy  model 
will  be  sent  direct  from  factory  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Daisy  Manufacturing  Company 

Plymouth,  Michigan 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  Southern  Representativea 

PhU.  B.  Bekeart  Co.  . 

Managers  Lo"'S   Williams   &  Co. 

717  Market  Street  Nashville,  Tennessee 

San  Franasco,  Cauiorma 
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A  Cough  is  a  Social  Blunder 


People  who  know  have  no  hesitation  in 
avoiding  the  cougher.  They  know  that  he  is  a 
public  menace.  They  know  that  his  cough  is 
a  proof  of  his  lack  of  consideration  of  others. 

And  they  know  that  he  knows  it  too,  so 


they  are  not  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings. 
For  there  is  no  excuse  for  coughing.  It  is  just 
as  unnecessary  as  any  other  bad  habit.  For  it 
can  be  prevented  or  relieved  by  the  simplest  of 
precautions — the  use  of  S.  B.  Cough  Drops. 


S.  B.  Cough  Drops  are  not  a  cure  for  colds.  They  are  a  preventive  of  coughing. 
True,  they  often  keep  a  cough  from  developing  into  a  sore  throat  or  cold.  And 
they  are  a  protection  to  the  public  because  they  keep  people  who  already  have  in- 
fluenza, colds  and  other  throat  troubles  from  spreading  them  through  unnecessary 
coughing.     Have  a  box  with  you  always. 

Pure.     No.  Drugs.     Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  will  keep  the  breathing  passages  clear. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  ^^^OJW^XiS  of  Pouihksepsie 

FAMOUS  S/NCE^m^-? 
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MR.  MURPHY,  THE  UNION.  AND 
HIS  PORCH 


M 


AY  I  NOT  PAINT  MY  OWN  PORCH?" 
asked  a  Chicago  citizen  named 
Murphy  a  few  days  ago.   "You 
•may  not, "promptly  replied  the  Painters' 
Union  of  the  Windy  City,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  levy  a  fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars on  Murphy  as  a  penalty  for  such 
painting  as  he  already  had  done.  Being 
true  to  the  type,  indicated  by  his  namg. 
Murphy  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and, 
according  to  the  -Chicago  "Tribune", 
"upon  hie  refusal  to  pay  this  orirtdnal 
demand  hd  was  slugged."  The  "Tribune's" 
'attention  was  first  Called  to  the 
episode  by  the  receipt  of  &   letter  from 
Murphy's  daughter  in  which  the  circum- 
stances were  related.  After  publishing 
.the  lettdr  in  the  department  of  the 
paper  .known  as  th8"Voice  of  the  People," 
the  "Tribune"  received  a  number   of 
other  letters  from  persons  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  regard  to  the  in- 
cident. These  were  also  published  in 
.the  "Voice  of  the  People."  We  reproduce 
three  of  them  herewith.  The  first, after 
registering  its  writer's  objection  to 
the  interference  of  the  union,  relates 
another  instance  of  such  interference. 
The  letter  says: 

"It  seems  we  can  neither  paint  our 
own  porches  nor  mend  our  own  plumbing 
without  being  threatened  with  violence, 
and  in  many  instances  receiving  it  from 
the  trade  unions  with  whom  the  officials 
do  not  care  to  stir  up  trouble  wiien  vio- 
lence has  been  done  to  individuals,  Iho 
is  this  czar  that  can  infringe  upon  our 
most  sacred  right,  personal  liberty, and 
regulate  our  affairs  in  our  own  home? 

"Yesterday  a  janitor  stopped  a  woman ^ 
maid  who  was  washing  the  windows  of  her 
apartment,  as  he  said  that  was  the  union 
window  washers'  work,  who  came  around 
once  a  week  and  charged  20  cents  a  win- 
dow. There  are  fifteen  windows  in  her 
apartment.  She  was  timid  and  complied 
with  his  demand.  " 

The  second  letter  is  written  by  a 
man  who  defends  the  action  of^  the 
im'ion. in  these  qviite  outspoken  words: 

"In  the  Voice  of  the  People  you 
begin  to  talk  up  Murphy  as  if  he  was 
a  martir  the  same  as  some  other  cases 
you  bu^ted  in  this  town  of  Chicago  to 
a  union  town  and  after  union  agents 
liave  raised  wages  up  where  they  are 
who  told  you  to  but  in  and  take  a  side 
with  scabs  that  go  to  painting  their 
own  jobs  instead  of  giving  out  the  job 
to  regular  union  men.  Let  any  man  mind 
his  own  jobs  in  his  own  trade  and  not 
try  to  hoggit  all.   The  common  people 
ant  going  to  stand  ranch  longer  for  one 
man  holding  out  against  organized  la- 
bor in  defying  its  rules.  All  wealth 
is  labor  and  nothing  else  -srtien  Murphy 
painted  his  own  job  he  stole  the  la- 
boring mans  wealth.  You  say  hag  a  man 
got  a  right  to  paint  his  own  house  and 
the  union  says  no  and  means  it.  Murphy 
didnt  have  no  right  to  lay  a  brush  on 
that  job  and  if  he  did  go  to  buy  that 
shack  he  didnt  have  nd  right, 

"Yours  for  unionism  honest  pay  free- 
dom Americanism  6  hours  day  and  liber- 
ty." 


^When  doj^ou 
discard  the  Joker? 


fJ^OOLISH  question?  Not  at  all!  There  is  a  time  in  "500"  when 
I  the  best  card  in  the  deck  is  the /ea5/ desirable.  Tlie  new  edition 
*)of  the  "Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  tells  you  when  to  discard 
the  Joker,  and  gives  you  the  latest  rules  and  expert  suggestions  for 
playing  any  one  of  the  world's  300  games  you  like  best.  We  will  send 
you  this  250  page  book,  just  off  the  press,  for  only  20  cents.  Send  for 
it  today — NOW.     Use  the  coupon  below,  if  you  wish. 

Next  to  knowing  how  to  play,  there  is  nothing  which  adds  or 
detracts  so  much  from  the  pleasure  of  playing  as  the  cards  you  use. 
Bicycle  Playing  Cards  are  the  standard  everywhere.  Their  air  cushion 
fmish  prevents  sticking,  making  shuffling  easy  and  dealing  accurate. 
Their  large,  clear  indexes  are  easy  to  read.  The  quality  material 
used  in  their  manufacture  makes  them  durable  and  long-lasting, 
even  though  subjected  to  hard  usage.  Get  a  pack  today  from  your 
dealer  so  you  will  have  them  next  time  you  play. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  are  playing  cards  dc  luxe.  Full  color 
art  backs.    Gold  edges.     Ideal  for  prizes,  gifts  and  social  play. 

REVELATION— The  Latest  Thing  in  Fortune  Telling  Cards 

There  are  many  evenincs  of  entertainment  and  Rood  fun  packed  into  every  deck 
of  Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cards.  Designed  by  a  man  noted  for  his  uncanny 
performances  in  card  conjuring,  these  cards  produce  results  as  mystifying  as  they 
are  fascinating.  They  answer  any  question  on  any  subject— love,  business,  health, 
wealth— the  past,  present  or  future — and  always  in  a  weirdly  accurate  fashion. 
One  color  b:ickin  tuck  Case,  50  cents  per  dec'.c;  colored  back  design,  gold  edges, ia 
telescope  case,  70  cents.    From  your  dealer  or  postpaid. 

Don't  forget  to  send  for  the  "Official  Rules  of  Card  Gamea" 
today.     And  when  writing,  why  not  order  a  deck 
cf  REVELATION  Fortune  Telling  Cards?      You 
will  be  more  then  pleased  with  them! 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-2 
Cmciimatl.U.S.A.or  Windsor,  Can. 


B-2 

g^-^l^^  The  U.  S. 

0P"  Playing  Card  Co. 

■^''        Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Windsor,  Can. 

Please  send   postpaid  the  new 
"Official  Rules  of  Card  Games",  I 
enclose  20  cents. 
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Is  Belber  Luggage  Too 
Good  For  You? 

NOTHING  is  too  good  these  days  that  deUvers 
value  and  service  for  every  dollar  invested. 
The  American  Public  is  beginning  to  understand 
the  high  cost  of  cheap  luggage — and  the  economy  of 
quality  luggage. 

Now,  when  we  say  "quality  luggage"  we  mean  practical 
luggage — sound  in  material  and  workmanship — exquisitely 
finished— and  bearing  that  "custom'made"  look. 

Belber  Luggage  is  made  for  the  cosmopolitan  American 
citizen — the  man  or  woman  of  position,  who  enjoys  the  good 
things  of  life  and  knows  how  to  estimate  and  use  them. 

No.  583.  Black  cobra  grain  cowhide  case.  Silk  moire 
lining  with  shirred  pockets.  14-karat  gold  plated  locks. 
The  lid  is  equipped  with  seventeen  pieces 
oi  sterling  silver  mounted  fittings  includ-    $'iCr^ 
ing  solid  silver  tooth  paste  tube.     Price      vJ^V/ 

You  can  buy  Belber  Luggage  at  lower  prices,  too.  Your 
Belber  dealer  will  show  them  to  you,  a  range  of  prices — and 
with  them  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunks,  Dress  and  Steamer 
Trunks,  Traveling  Bags  and  Suit'Cases. 

And  when  you  consider  the  line,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
higher  the  grade  the  wiser  your  luggage  investment. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Wardrobe  Trunks, 
Trunks,  Bags,  and  Suit-Cases  in  the  World 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices: 

New  York,     Philadelphia,     Chicago,      Pittsburgh,      Minneapolis,      San  Francieco 

Factories: 

New  York,'  Philadelphia,    Chicago,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Oshkosh,Wis. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

PEACE  PRELIMINABIES 

Ootofear  22  —  Ten  reservations  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  are  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee.They 
provide  among  other  things  that  the 
Dnited  States  shall  assume  no  obli- 
gation to  preserve  the  territorial 
integrity  of  other  countries  without 
the  action  of  Congress,  and  further, 
that  this  country  reserves  to  its'elf 
exclusively  the  right  to  decida'irhat 
questions  are  '  within  its  domestic 
jurisdiction.     ;        . .  .  ■,  ' 

October  23  --  Four  additional  reserva- 
tions to  the  Peace  Treaty  .  are 
adopted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  making, the  total  so  far 
adopted  fourteen. 

The  Commission  on  Constitution  and  Dip- 
lomacy of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  makes  a  report  approving 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference sends  a  note  to  Bucharest 
stating  that  the  Council  is  ready  to 
consider  a  modification  of  the 
clauses  of  the  St.  Germain  treaty 
with  Austria,  guaranteeing  protect- 
ion to  racial  and  religious  minor- 
ities, as  soon  ac  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  sign  the  Treaty. 

October  26  —  President  Carl  Seitz  of 
tha  Austrian  .Republic   signs   the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  which  completes  it,s 
acceptance  by  Austria, 

October  27  —  By  a  vote  of  40  to  38  the 
United  States  Senate  rejects  the 
Johnson  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  would  have  given  the 
United  States  an  equal  voice  with 
the  British  Empire  in  the  League  As- 
sembly. 

A  Tokio  dispatch  says  that  tne  Japanese 
privy  Council,  which  advises  the  Em- 
peror on  important  matters  of  state, 
approves  the  Peace  Treaty. 

CENTRAL  POWERS. 

October  23  --  A  Berlin  dispatch  says 
that  Bela  Kun,  former  dictator  in 
Hungary  during  the  Communist  regime, 
escapes  from  the  internment  camp  at 
Vienna  and  goes  to  Italy,  where  he 
is  reported  to  be  promoting  a  revo- 
lutionary movement. 

October  26  —  According  to  advices  from 
Berlin,  the  German  Foreign  Affairs 
Conmittee  of  the  Rational  Assembly 
concurs  in  the  government's  decision 
not  to  participate  in  the  blockade 
against  Russia,  as  requested  by  the 
Entente  nations. 

AFTAIRS  IN  RUSSIA. 

October  22  —  A  dispatch  from  Helsing- 
fors  reports  the  capture  of  Exasnaia 
Gorka,  on  the  G\ilf  of  Finland  nearly 
opposite  Kronstadt,  by  the  North- 
ive  stern  Army.  The  battle  for 
Petrograd  still  continues  some  sixi 
miles  south  of  the  city. 

According  to  advices  received  in  London 
the  Bolshevists  have  been   repulsed 
at  Kamyshin,   on  the  Volga,  with  a 
loss  of  3,000  prisoners  and  many 
machine  guns. 

It  is  reported  from  Copenhagen  tiiat 
French  warships  bombard  Eronstadt. 

October  24  —  A  report  from  Copenliagen 
aays  that  Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik 
Minister  of  War,  is  preparing  to  de- 
fend Petrograd  against   -Generid 
Yudenitch.  Every  available  man,  in- 


THE  POWER  OF  WORDS 


CONFUCIUS,  philosopher,  teacher, 
statesman,  gave  the  world  the  first 
known  version  of  the  Golden  Rule.  His 
medium  of  expression  was  not  art,  architec- 
ture, science  or  ceremony,  but  words. 

This  principle  by  which  men  must  live 
if  they  would  succeed;  by  which  nations 
must  be  guided  if  they  would  endure  ;  this 
first  law  of  all  humanly  controlled  develop- 
ment is  most  clearly  and  forcefully  set  forth 
in  words. 

Words  give  strength  and  direction  to 
deeds.  The  destinies  of  nations  hung  on 
the  action  generated  by  the  words:  "They 
shall  not  pass." 

Words  have  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
growth  of  industry.  Words  create  confi- 
dence and  desire.  They  are  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and 
the  product. 

The  power  of  words  is  multiplied 
through  repetition  and  magnified  through 
disitribution.    Words  open  channels  of 


trade;  they  make  the  people  of  a  thousand 
communities  hold  in  respect  the  same  com- 
modity. These  great  commercial  values 
bound  up  in  words  are  the  rewards  of  ad- 
vertising; for  advertising  has  made  an  art 
of  fitting  words  to  business  needs. 

The  development  of  advertising  is  the 
result  of  the  last  fifty  years,  which  time 
also  represents  the  age  of  the  house  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Many  trade  names,  of  more  value  than 
the  great  factories  back  of  them,  have  been 
born  in  our  house  and  established  through 
our  efforts.  We  have  turned  wares  into 
words  which  have  brought  distribution 
wherever  these  words  have  been  read.  Ex- 
perience is  the  basis  of  our  operations. 

Our  half-century  of  ceaseless  service  has 
gained  for  us  the  title  of  "Advertising 
Headquarters."  Our  task  is  to  so  use  the 
power  of  words  that  we  "  Make  advertising 
pay  the  advertiser."  This  experience  is 
available  to  organizations  wishing  to  either 
establish  or  enlarge  their  fields  of  operation. 


N.    W.     AY  ER    ^    SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHLA 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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Atlas  Cement 

assures  uniformity  of  chemical 
composition,  setting  time  and 
strength. 

And  an  annual  production  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  eighteen 
million  barrels  assures  prompt 
and  satisfactory  deliveries. 


Write  Tot  literature  telling  when  and  why 
to  use  ATLAS— On  The  Job. 

THE 

ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

COMPANY 

New  Yor-i  Boston  Philadelphia 

SavannaU  Chicago  Dayton 

Minneapolis     Des  Moines  St.  Louis 
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eluding  -veterans  70  years  old,  Ie 
said  to  have  been  mobilized  by  the 
Bolshevild.. 

OTEER  FOREIGN  EVENTS, 

October  23  ~  By  a  vote  of  185  to  113 
the  British  Go-vernment's  alien,  bill 
is  defeated  in  the  House  of  Conmons. 

It  is  officially  announced  in  London 
that  Arthur  J,  Balfour  has  resigned 
as  Foreign  Secretary  and  that  Lord 
Curzon  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him, 

October  26  —  A  Paris  report  says  that 
there  has-  been  a  coalition  of  po- 
litical parties  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  extremists 
of  the  Socialist  party  and   other 
radicals  at  the  November  elections. 

October  27  —  The  friends  of  William  0. 
Jenkins,  American  consular  agent  at 
Puebla,  Mexico,  wiio  was  abducted 
October  19,  have  secured  his  release 
by  the  payment  of  the  $150,000 
ransom  demanded  by  the  Mexican 
kidnappers  Tsho  held  him. 

It  is  announced  in  the  House  oi"  CommonB 
that  a, reorganization  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet  has  been  effected,  by 
which  the  body  has  been   converted 
into  a  Peace  Cabinet. 

The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
presents  to  the  House  of  Commons-  re- 
vised estimates  showing  that  the 
British  national  deficit  is  approxi- 
mately two  and  one  half  billion 
dollars, 

October  28  —  According  to  dispatches 
from  Parie,  the  recent  elections  to 
the  new  Commundl  Council  for  Fiume 
fesulted  ih  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  the  party  that  desires  Fixmie  an- 
nexed to  Italy. 

DOMESTIC 

October  22  —  The  labor  group  of  the 
Industrial  Conference <  in  session  at 
Washington,  bolts  the  convention 
when  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
capitalist  group  will  not  approve 
collective  bargaining. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Tsill  extending 
war  time  restrictions  on  passports 
for  one  year  so  as  to  exclude  radi- 
cals and  other  undesirable  aliens 
from  the  country. 

The  strike  of  express  teamsters  which 
has  tied  up  express  service  in  New 
York  City  for  ten  days  ends.  The 
men  vote  to  return  to  work  follow- 
ing a  threat  of  Director  General 
Kines  vo  fill  their  places  with 
troops. 

October  23  —  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  at  Washington  is  dis- 
banded at  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. The  group  representing  the 
public  will  continue  in  session  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President.  It 
is  reported  that  a  conference  may  be 
called  for  about  December  11,  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  of  rep- 
resentatives of  that  Federation,  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods,  and  the  farm- 
ers, to  discuss  industrial  'and  po* 
litical  questions, 

October  24  —  A  special  House  Committee 
recommends  to  the  House  that  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
denied  Victor  Berger,  Milwa\ikee  So- 
cialist under  conviction  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Espionage  Law. 

Samuel  Gorapers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  lets  it  be 
known  that  a  conference  of  112  in- 
ternational unions  connected  with 
that  Federation  will   be   held   in 
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Packers" 


pine-tree  pedigree! 


MEDICAL  authorities  have  long 
recognized  the  helpful  properties 
of  pine-tar  in  the  care  of  the  hair  and 
skin. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  makers  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  found  a  way  to  blend 
pure  pine-tar  with  other  necessary  in- 
gredients, such  as  glycerine  and  certain 
pure  vegetable  oils. 

The  result  was  Packer's  Tar  Soap- — the 
shampoo  soap  used  today  by  people 
who  cultivate  the  "habit"  of  healthy  hair. 

"Packer's"  begins  its  reconstructive 
work  on  the  hair  and  scalp  even  with 
the  first  shampoo. 

The  wholesome,  piney  lather,  well 
rubbed  in,  is  exactly  what  your  scalp 
needs  to  keep  it  pliant,  active,  healthy. 

The  systematic  use  of  this  well-known 
shampoo  soap  almost  invariably  pro- 
motes a  healthier  condition  of  the  scalp 
and  an  observably  improved  appearance 
of  the  hair. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information. 
Sent  free  on  request.  For  sample  half-cake  send 
10  cents. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair 
soft  and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  lo  cents. 

THE  PACKER  MFG.  COMPANY 
Dept.l84-K,    116-120  West  32ncl  St.,  New  York  City 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 

"PURE    AS    THE    PINES" 


PACKER       PROnrC'IS      .\RK      SOLD      B\     DRUCXilSTS      F.\  ERV\^HF,RK 
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A   LIQUID 


BiXbYs 


DOUBLE  A 


DAUBER  WITH 
EACH   BOTTLE 


BROAVTSr 

Shoe  Polish  for  DarkTan  and  Brown  Shoes 

The  especially  requested'wax  brown 
shoe  polish  made  for  Army  Officers'Shoes 
Now  on  sale  at  leading  stores*^  ^ 
Quickr  clean<^No  paste  required 

EASIEST  TO  USE 


Washington  in  the  near 
discuss  labor  problems » 


future  to 


The  conference  at  Washington  on  the 
coal  situation  is  broken  off  with 
the  refusal  of  the  bitujiiinous  coal 
miners  to  accept  President  1"ilson's 
suggestion  that  they  negotiate 
their  differences  with  the  opera- 
tors and  submit  to  arbitration  such 
differences  as  cannot  be  settled 
otherwise. 

The  Southern  Department  of  the  United 
States  Amry  puts  into  effect  an  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
ammunition  on  the  Mexican  border. 

In  anticipation  of  strict  enforcement 
of  war  time  prohibition.  New  York 
breviers  discontinue  the  sale  of 
2.75  beer  in  hotels  and  cafes. 

October  25  —  President  Mlson's  cabi- 
net decides  to  call  a  new  confer- 
ence to  continue  the  effort  to  es- 
tablish industrial  peace.  It  will 
consist  of  15  prominent  Americans 
without  division  into  groups. 

President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet  in  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  membership  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  demand  that 
the  order  for  a  walkout  on  November  ' 
1,  be  withdrawn, and  issue  a  warning 
that  unless  this  request  is  com- 
plied with  the  Government  will  pro- 
ceed to  enforce  its  will  in  the 
matter. 

Five  hundred  Rational  Guard  troops  are 
called  by  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  to 
quell  serious  riots  in  the  steel 
district  about  Canton, 

October  27  --  The  striking  longshoremen 
who  have  tied  up  the  business  of  the 
port  of  New  York  for  the  last  three 
weeks  begin  their  threatened  "war  to 
a  finish"  with  a  riot  in  South 
Brooklyn  in  which  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  2,000  pier  workers 
participated.  Two  strikers  were  shot 
and  scores  of  others  injured. 

John  L,  Lewis,  acting  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  is- 
sues a  call  to  the  25  district  pres- 
idents of  coal  producing  states,  to 
meet  to  consider  President  Wilson's 
demand  that  the  coal  strike  be  called 
off. 

President  Wilson  vetoes  the  Prohibition 
Enforcement  Bill  and  within  three 
hours  after  its  return  to  Congress 
it  is  passed  once  more  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  176  to  55. 

Governor  Cox  of  Ohio   removes   C.  E, 
Poorman  as  Mayor  of  Canton   for 
alleged  inefficiency  in  dealing  with 
the  steel  strike  situation  in  that 
city, 

October  28  —  By  a  vote  of  65  to  20, 
eight  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority,  the  Senate  passes 
the  prohibition  enforcement   bill 
over  the  President's  veto,  and  it  is 
now  law.   It  prohibits  the  sale  of 
any  beverage  containing   more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol. 

Representatives  of  the  organized  work- 
ing women,  of  twelve  countries  open 
the  first  international  working  wo- 
men's congress  in  history  in  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gram of  legislation  which  the  women 
of  organized  labor  want  recommended 
by  the  international  labor  confer- 
ence soon  to  be  held  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Fourteen  thousand  boilermakers  join  the 
general  strike  of  shipyard  workers 
who  have  been  out  nearly  a  montli  in 
Now  York,  and  are  demanding  shorter 
hours  and  more  wages. 
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How  this  Remington — mvith  its  head  for  figures 
— cuts  business  costs 


It  is  saving  money  today 

in  400  different  lines  of  business 

Is  yours  among  them? 


IT  SAVES  one  San  Francisco 
corporation  $61,000  a  year. 
It  saves  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  several  thousand 
a  year  on  pay  roll  vouchers  alone. 

How  ? 

1.  In  the  course  of  its  daily  work, 
any  business — no  matter  how 
large  or  how  small — adds,  either 
mentally  or  by  machine.  It 
foots  invoices.  It  adds  bank 
deposits.     It   adds   sales  totals. 

Now  note  this: 

The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter 
(Wahl  Mechanism)  vi^rites  and 
adds  in  one  operation.  Further- 
more, it  vi'ill  add  without  writing 
or  write  without  adding.  And  it 
always  adds  in  the  new,  cold-steel, 
error-proof  way.  The  economical 
way. 

2.  Any  business  subtracts  and  usu- 
ally does  it  mentally.     Slowly. 


Expensively.  And  often  inac- 
curately. The  Remington 
Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter  subtracts.  Sub- 
tracts quickly.  Accurately. 
Cheaply. 

3.  Any  business  tabulates  business 
forms  and  business  records. 
The  Remington  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Typewriter 
tabulates  in  the  1919  time-saving 
way.     Energy-saving  way. 

Perhaps  you  say:  "Surely  there 
isn't  anything  else  this  machine 
can  do?"  But  there  is.  This  Rem- 
ington writes  letters;  clean,  clear- 
cut  Remington-written  letters. 

'P  •!*  T* 

ON  July  1st,  1919,  a  leading 
commercial  agency  report- 
ed: "We  list  1,916,890 
separate  American  enterprises." 
The  great  majority  of  these  houses 


REMINGTON     TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,    Incorporated 
374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.  Ltd.,  144  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

We  aliuays  have  openings  for  competent,  high-grade  stenographers. 


are  paying  the  cost  of  the  Rem- 
ington Adding  and  Subtract- 
ing Typewriter  (Wahl  Mech- 
anism) whether  they  own  it  or  npt. 
They  are  paying  it  because  old 
methods  are  every  year  costing  them 
more  than  the  machine.  And  the 
Remington  Salesman  stands  ready  to 
demonstrate  this — to  your  profit. 

We  suggest  that  you  phone  or 
write  the  Remington  Salesman.  You 
can  reach  him  at  the  Remington 
branch  offices  in  177  American 
cities. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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Made  To  Endure 
Through  the  Years 

Krementz  Evening  Jewelry  gives  long 
years  of  satisfaction.  It  is  made  so 
well  from  such  fine  materials  that  long 
service  is  a  matter  of  course.  And  its 
fitness  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  for  if 
any  piece  of  jewelry  is  Krementz- 
made,  it  must  be  correct. 


14  KT.  ROLLED  GOLD  PLATE^ 


Correct  Evening  Jewelry 

is  wrought  with  unerring  nicety.  It 
carries  the  best  in  design.  It  is  the 
product  of  thought,  experience  and 
infinite  pains.  Krementz  Evening 
Jewelry  and  other  creations  in  a 
variety  of  correct  designs  are  to  be 
had  at  good  dealers  everywhere* 


«^  ^V .Newark. N.J. 
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Mother  of  pearl  set, 
platinum  plate  rims, 
complete  in  box 
$7.00.  Studs  and 
vest  buttons  fitted 
with  bodkin-clutch 
back. 


17  K  links  pair  $2.50 


Goes  in  like 
a  needle 


:::rnia.K!H;:KM{::::!;:: 


188  K  4  vest  189  K 

buttons  $3.00     3  studs$1.50. 
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Holds  like 
an  anchor 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


ONE  BEYOND  KOI— "What  a  wonderful  lin- 
guist that  man  isJ   Is  there  any  tongue 
he  hasn't  mastered?" 
"Yes;  his  wife's." 

Baltimore  "American. " 


HE  ST/LETED  SOIiETHIKG— "  Jack  told     me  I 
was  queen  of  his  heart. " 

"Well?" 

"I  asted  him  where  the  crown  jewels 


were. 


Boston  "Transcript." 


EOW  IT'S  DONE— -The  Publisher "  How 

are  you  going  to  introduce  accurate  lo- 
cal color  in  your  new  story  of  life  in 
Thibet?  You've  never  been  there," 

The  ylminent  Author- "Neither  has  any 
of  m/  public," 

"Judge" 


MY? Small  Brother "Mr,  Jaggs,  are 

you  a  "baseball  player?" 

Caller "No,Willie." 

Small  Brother "Then  why  did  Sis  tell 

lia  you  were  such  a  good  catch? 'I 

—Baltimore  "American,  " 


KENTUCKY  QUIP "  We  want  some  lady  to 

christen  this  ship." 

"TOiat  ar«  the  qualifications.  Gover- 
nor?" 

"Almost  any  lady  will  do  who  has  a 
bottle  of  champagne, " 

Louisvillo"C6urier-Journal, " 


EASIER  IN  EOREA. In  Korea  if  a   man 

meats  his  wife  in  the  street  he  ignores 
her  presence  and  passes  on  as  if  she 
were  a  stranger, -(Exchange) 

Other  men  have  tried  this  from  time 
to  time  with  poor  success, 

—Louisville  "Courier- Journal r 


SHE  MEW  THE  SYlPTDIiS "Madam,"    an- 
nounced the  new  maid,"  your  husband  is 
lying  imconsciouc  in  the  reception  hall, 
with  a  large  box  beside  him  and  crush- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand. " 

"Ah,"  cried  her  mistress  in  ecstasy, 
"ny  new  hat  has  come.'" 

—Houston  "Post," 


EASY "I  see  you  have  been  retained  in 

that  murder  case  as  an  insanity  expert. 
How  are  you  going  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  irresponsibility  of  your  cli- 
ent?" 

"By  the  size  of  the  fee  I  get  out  of 
him," 

Brooklyn  "Citizen," 


CHEERIO.' "rnings  will  be  even   worse 

next  year,"  says  Mr,  J.  H.  Thomas^. P. 
This  intimation  has  caused  much  relief 
among  those  wiio  feared  that  next  year 
wasn't  going  to  be  allowed  to  come  at 
all. 

London  "Punch." 


LEAVING  IT  TO  HIM — "I'm     afraid     your 
husband  is  beyond  help,"   said  the     doc- 
tor to  the  wife,      "I  can  give  no  hope." 

"Here, you,"  ca;ae  a  voice  from  the  bed, 
"I  haven't  snuffed  out  yet," 

"Keep  quiet,   dearie,"  answered     the 
wife,     "Leave  it  to  the  doctor;  he 

knows  best. " 

— Jersey  City" Journal,    " 
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A  LIVE  WISE—     I  don't  think  I'll     buy 
the  house,     but  I've  enjoyed  the  ride 
out  here.     You  run  a  good  car, " 

"Yes,  I'm  agent  for  this  make.     Can 
I  book  your  order?" 

- — Kansas  City  "Journal. " 


HER  CLEVER  IDEA.— Mrs.  A. — "Does  yoiir 
husband  ever  forget  to  mail  the  letters 
you  give  him?" 

Mrs.  B. "Uo,  I  always  see  to  it 

that  he  puts  them  in  his  cigar  case." 

— -  Boston  "Transcript." 


HIS  PLEA.- — Ifrs.  Jones — "The  cook  re- 
fuses to  get  up  earlier  than   7:30 
o'clock." 

Mr.  Jones "Ask  her  if  sh«  won't  do 

it  for  a  covqple  of  days  until  I  can  ar- 
range my  business." 

Philadelphia "Inquirer. " 


MEAN  MAM. Friend— " IS  her  father  the 

kind  of  man  who  would  pursue  you  if  you 
olopod?" 

Jack  Poore- — "No,  he's  the  kind  of 
man  who'd  move  so  that  ycai  couldn't 
find  him  when  you  came  back. 

- — Boston  "Transcript." 


OE  A  PITCHFORK. "How  do  you  like  thai 

cigar  I  gave  you,  old  man?  For  two 
hundred  bands  off  that  brand  they  give 
you  a  gramophone." 

"You  don't  cayl'  If  I  smoked  two 
hundred  of  those  cigarS  I  wouldn't  want 
a  gramophone;  I'd  want  a  harp." 

London  "Tit-Bits." 


IT  USUALLY  W0RK5. IVhen  Theodore 

Roosevelt  was  police  commissioner  of 
Kew  York  he  asked  an  applicant  for  a 
position  on  the  force;  "if  you  were 
ordered  to  disperse  a  mob  what  would 
j'ou  do?"  "Pass  around  the  haltjBir"  wag 
the  reply, 

—-San  Francisco  "Argonaut.'* 


WAR  ECOHOKT* "Are  you  going  to  pay 

any  attention  td  those  epithets  that 
are  being  hurled  at  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed,'^    answered  SccoatOi 
Sorghum.   "I'm  having  them  all  care- 
fully copied  and  filed  away.  I  may  need 
them  when  it  comes  my  t\im    to  call 


n&mes. 


Washingtoo*fitar  .* 


OLD  BUT  LIVELY. Supporting  our  conten- 
tion that  this  Bolshevism  is  "Old  Stuff? 
we  quote  Volumnia  in   Shakespeare's 
"Coriolanus,"  act  four,  scene  one,  line 
thirteen,  to-wit: 

"Wow  the  red  pestilence  strike  all 
trades  in  Rome, 

And  oociipations  perish'.'' 

Little  Rook,  Ark,  "Democrat." 


MENTIONING  THE  UNMENTIONABLE. A  mil- 
lionaire jam  manufacturer,  having  re- 
tired from  business  and  married  em. 
earl* a  daughter,  was  ashamed  of  the 
trade  whereby  he  had  piled  up  his  for- 
tune. 

One  day  he  wrote  to  a  neighbor  an 
impudent  letter  complaining  of  the  way 
in  which  the  other's  servants   were 
trespassing  on  his  grounds. 

The  neighbor  wrote  baok:- 
Dear  Sir,  —  1  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  that  my  servants  have  been  poach- 
ing on  your  preserves, 

"P.B.  - 
preserves." 

London  "lit-Bits." 


Excuse  my  m6ntioning  your 
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tueet 
Tnemories^ 
awakenea 


MEMORIES  are  mental  re- 
minders of  our  yesterdays. 
The  perfume  of  a  garden 
rose — the  song  of  a  lark — a  line 
from  an  old  song — a  strain  from  a 
half  forgotten  opera  score  —  all 
fragments  from  the  past,  too 
sweet  to  be  buried  beneath  the 
frenzied    commercialism  of    today. 

The  VITANOLA,  scientifically  im- 
proved and  bettered,  with  its  ex- 
ceptional tonal  beauty  and  truthful 
expression,  brings  out  of  the  past 
—  through  faithful  reproduction 
of  human  and  instrumental  tone — 
cherished  memories  of  other  days. 


X 


VITANOLA 
SIXTEEN 


The  VITANOLA  plays  ALL  makes 
of  disc  records, "  and  plays  them 
"Natural  as  Life,"  in  soft  and  per- 
fectly measured  cadence,  with  no 
suggestion  of  harshness  or  metallic 
ring;  just  a  symphony  of  sweet 
sound,  delightfully  pleasing  and 
agreeable    to    the  musical   ear. 

Perfect  the  home  you've  been  build- 
ing by  installing  a  VITANOLA, 
the  phonograph  of  marvelous 
tone.  Without  music  the  home 
atmosphere  is  dull  and  lifeless — 
fireside  joys  a  myth;  fill  the 
rooms  with  music  and  peace,  hap- 
piness and  contentment  will  reign. 


Illustrated  VITANOLA  booklet  sent  free  upon   request. 

VITANOLA  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

TO  DEALERS — Good  ideas  are  worth  money.  You  will  find  many 
valuable  business-building  hints  and  suggestions  in  our  booklet, 
entitled,  "Making  a  Phonograph  Department  Pay."  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.    Send  for  it— also  our  interesting  proposition  to  dealers. 


Plays  ALL  Records  -  Natural  as  Life 


m 
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"Florida's  Food-Fruits" 

a  book  handsomely  illustrated  in 
natural  colors,  gives  many  prac- 
tical recipes,  home-tested,  for  the 
use  of  Sealdsweet  oranges  and 
grapefruit  in  substantial  dishes, 
cakes  and  pastry,  salads,  sauces  and 
dressings,  light  desserts,  confec- 
tions, drinks,  ices,  etc.  Send  your 
name  and  address  for  free  copy. 
Do  this  today— before  you  forget 
it.     Address 

FLORIDA     CITRUS     EXCHANGE 

628  Citizens  Bank  Building 
TAMPA,  FLA. 

F[CI  t  RU  s'fe'xcriANG  C]  #V 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and '  grapefruit  are 
tree-ripened,  full-flavored,  weighty  with 
juice — filled  with  inner  goodness  and  sealed 
by  nature  for  your  protection. 

This  year's  crop  of  these  delicious  food- 
fruits  is  now  moving  to  market.  There 
arc  millions  of  boxes  of  them,  but  Seald- 
sweet oranges  and  grapefruit  are  so  good 
the  demand  may  at  times  exceed  the  supply. 

To  make  sure  that  you  may  get  Seald- 
sweet oranges  and  grapefruit  when  you 
want  them,  tell  your  dealer  now  that  you 
will  expect  him  to  carry  these  fruits  all  dur- 
ing the  season— he  will  do  so  if  you  insist. 


According  to  bulletins .  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  oranges  have  more 
units  of  food  value  to  the  pound  than  oysters, 
butter-milk,  beef  juice,  and  sundry  other  com- 
mon foods.  Grapefruit,  too,  are  useful  as 
food,  and,  like  oranges,  are  health-giving  and 
system-toning. 
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WHEN  you  ! 
think    of  I 
I  Steel    Lockers  \ 

m  ^ 

i  or  Steel  Racks,  I 
I  don't  you  at  [ 
I  once  think  of  I 

I  "DURAND?"  I 


We  are  makers  of  Steel  Lockers, 
Steel  Racks,  Counters,  Bins,  Etc., 
for  factories,  clubs,  schools,  etc. 

DURAND    STEEL    LOCKER 
COMPANY 


1505  Ft  Dearborn  Bk.  Bid; 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


dfotliert 

'Keep  ajar  cf 

CUvsteme  handg 

Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry— no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint- 
ment oa  little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  w^armth 
reaches  the  conges  ted  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too.to  drive  aw^ay  the  pai  ns  of  rheu- 
matism,  lumbago   and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
It  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on— for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
— for  Sister's  bronchitis— for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 
Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.     30c  and  60c   jars.     $2.50 
hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
CaJce 


T70R  the  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
holiday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake,  made  for  53  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for  quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  other  good  things. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  win2,  and  is  always  deliciously  fresh. 

We  ship  prepaid  by  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U.  S.  Prices:  2-lb.  tin  $2.25; 
4-lb.  tin  $4.00;  6-lb.  tin  $5.50.  Order  today  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend. 

L.  BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

512  E.  Marshall  Street  Richmond,  Va. 

Sold  in  New  York  by  Park  &  Tilford.    Exclusive  selling 
riifbts  in  other  cities  open  to  high-grade  fancy  grocers. 


$s.oo 

by  mail 

Made  out 

of  thick  furred 

black  Dog  Skin 

Above  carries  linings  of  little  lamb  skins.  Price,  wnth 
mohair  fleece  linings,  $7.50.  For  comfort,  appearance 
and  durability  you  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the 
price.  Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tan- 
ning of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe 
and  rug  making ;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting;  also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 
Lyle  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Famout  Old-Faibioned 


FRUIT 


[^ 


Rare  holiday  treat;  ideal  for  gifts.  Old 
family  recipe,  using  carefully  selected, 
purest  materials.  Rich,  tempting  flavor.  Cheaper  than 
home-bakJnK;  thousands  sent  yearly  everywhere. 
Packed  in  beautiful  metal  container;  dustprool;  damp- 
proof,  sanitary:  useful  v.hen empty.  4  12  lb.  cake;  a  big 
value.  Sent  east  of  Denver  $2.75  Parcel  Post  ^ 
prepaid.  West  of  Denver  $3.00.  Order  early.*-  * 
Tfae  Oeo.  H.  Strletmann's  Soiu  Co,,  12th  and  Plnm 
Expert  Bakers  since  1860  Cincinnati,  O. 
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ONLY  white  teeth  are  beautiful.  Only  white  teeth  can 
make  your  smile  perfect.  For  white  teeth  symbolize 
health,  cleanliness,  wholesomeness. 

It's  unnatural  to  have  discolored,  darkened  teetn. 

You  can  keep  yours  white  and  gleaming  by  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Klenzo  Dental  Creme. 

Klenzo  is  a  snowy-white,  cream  that  whitens  the  teeth,  removing' 
mucous  patches  and  polishing  the  enamel  free  from  matter  in  which 
bacteria  can  breed.     Enamel  kept  clean  and  white  cannot  decay. 

No  other  dentifrice  is  made  according  to  the  Klenzo  formula — no 
other  accomplishes  the  same  results. 

Make  the  most  of  the  natural  beauty  of  your  teeth.  See  the  im- 
provement Klenzo  will  make.  Get  a  tube  today,  at  the  nearest  Rexall 
Store.  If  you  do  not  note  a  marked  improvement  after  you  have  used 
it  ten  days,  the  druggist  will  gladly  refund  your  money. 

Try  Klenzo.  Learn  the  delightful  Cool,  Clean,  Klenzo  Feeling  it 
imparts  to  your  mouth  while  it  is  cleaning  and  whitening  your  teetli. 

l&dCoJUL    Stores  Exclusively 


At  the  8000 


BOSTON 


UNITED   DRUG   COMPANY 

TORONTO  LIVERPOOL 

In  Canada,  35c. 


PARIS 
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The  Standard  Spar^ 
'Plug  of  the  World 


Are  You  Al^vays  Careful 
to  Get  Them  ? 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  many  of  the  universally  conceded  fine 
automobiles  have  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  standard  equipment  ? 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  let  us  cite  a  few  of  the  more  costly  cars: 
Packard,  Locomobile,  Pierce- Arrow,  Cadillac,  Marmon,  Peerless,  Crane- 
Simplex,  National— all  AC-equipped. 

The  list  below  carries  the  complete  roster  of  AC  users.  An  examination 
of  it  will  be  even  more  convincing. 

Why  is  it,  do  you  think,  that  so  many  automotive  manufacturers  have 
united  in  the  adoption  of  one  make  of  spark  plug? 

Isn't  it  because  they  have  found  AC  Spark  Plugs  to  be  consistently  higher 
in  quality,  better  adapted  to  their  cars,  trucks  and  tractors? 

This  being  true,  it  would  seem  logical  that  the  motorist  who  desires  the 
utmost  in  performance  from  his  car  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  these 
manufacturers  and  insist  upon  AC's  whenever  spark  plugs  are  needed. 

There  is  a  specially  designed  AC  Spark  Plug  for  every  make  and  style 
of  engine.  Always  insist  that  your  dealer  give  you  AC's  when 
you  ask  for  them. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  zy)(Gchigan 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


AcasoD  Trucks 

Acme  Trucks 

Advance-Rumely 
Tractors 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire 
Trucks 

American-La  France 

American  Trucks 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Appleton  Tractors 

Atco  Trucks 

Auburn 

Avery  Tractors 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Tractors 

Beck-HawkeyeTrucks 

Bessemer  Trucks 

Betz  Trucks 

Braddon 

Briggs  &  Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
(Formerly  Smith) 

Brockway  Trucks 

Buffalo  Motors 

Bugattl 

Buick 

Bullock  Creeping- 
Grip  Tractors 

Cadillac 


J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Chicago  Truck* 

Clark  Tractors 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Commerce  Trucks 

Commonwealth 

Conestoga  Trucks 

Continental  Motor* 

Crane-Simplex 

Daniels 

Davis 

Deere  Tractors 

Delco-Light 

Denby  Trucks,  (Canada) 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Diehl  Trucks 

Dodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Duesenberg  Motor* 

Eagle  Tractors 

Elmlra 

Essex 

Fairmont  Rallwa; 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 


Frontmobile 
F-W-D  Trucks 
Gabriel  Trucks 
Genco  Light 
Glide 

G.  B.  S.  Motors 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
Gram  m -Bernstein 

Trucks 
Gray  Dort 
Hackett 
Hall  Trucks 
Hahn  Trucks 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Herschell-Spillmao 
Hispano-Suiza 
Holt  Tractors 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 
Hupmoblle 
Hurlburt  Trucks 
Independent  Trucks 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
Kent  Concrete 

Mixers 
Keystone  Trucks 


Kissel  Kar 

Moreland  Trucks 

Pilot 

Kleiber  Trucks 

Napoleon  Trucks 

Pioneer  Tractors 

Klemm  Trucks 

Nash 

Premier 

Knox  Tractors 

National 

Ranger  Trucks 

Koehler  Trucks 

Nelson 

Red  WlngThorobred 

K-Z  Trucks 

Nelson  Tractors 

Motors 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

Nelson  &  Le  Moon 

Reo 

Lalley-Light 

Trucks 

Re  Vere 

Liberty 

Netco  Trucks 

Riker  Trucks 

Liberty  Aircraft 

Noble  Trucks 

Roberts  Motors 

Motors 

Northway 

Robinson  Fire 

Locomobile 

Oakland 

Trucks 

Maccar  Truck* 

Old  Reliable 

Rock  Falls 

Maibohm 

Trucks 

Rowe  Trucks 

Marmon 

Oldsmobile 

Rutenber  Motors 

Master  Trucks 

Owens  Light  & 

Samson  Tractors 

Maxini  Fire 

Power  Plants 

Sandow  Trucks 

Trucks 

Packard 

Sanford  Trucks 

Maytag 

Paige 

Saxon 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 

Pan 

Scrlpps-Booth 

Menominee 

Pan -American 

Scrlpps  Motors 

Trucks 

Parker  Trucks 

Seagrave  Fire 

Meteor 

Paterson 

Trucks 

Midland  Trucks 

Patriot  Trucks 

Seneca 

Midwest  Engines 

Peerless 

Signal  Trucks 

Minneapolis 

Perfect  Power 

Singer 

Motors 

Sprayers 

Standard  "S" 

Mitchell 

Phlanna 

Standard  Trucks 

Mollne-Knlght 

Pierce-Arrow 

Stearns-Knight 

Stearns  I'raccors 
Sterling  Engines 
Sterling  Motors 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Straubel  Engines 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Super  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting 

Plants 
S-S-E-Co. 
Tifien  Trucks 
Titan  Trucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Trego  Motors 
Universal  Trucks 
United  Trucks 
Van  Blerck 

Motors 
Veerac  Motors 
Vim  Trucks 
Ward  La  France 

Trucks 
Westcott 
White 

Whitney  Tractors 
Wilcox  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 


U    S    Pat  No   1.135.727  Aoril  13  131S,  U.  S.  Pat   No   1.216.139.  February  13,  1917.    Other  Patents  Pending 
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DODGEBRaTHERS 

BQ5INE55  CAR 


(t  IS  nara  to  imagine  a  Dusmess  neeO' 
ing  delivery  at  all  which  could  noi 
profitably  use  a  car  so  even  in 
service  and   so  economical    in  cost 
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Addressograph  Company'", 
901   W.    Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago,    Illinois., 


We  have  pleas\rre'ln"'aavlslng  you'tliat^ 
,ihe  Addressograph  equipment  which  has  beea  con- 
tinuously in  use  by  this  Department   for  some  six 
years 


IN  railroads  and  banks,  factories 
and  stores — in  all  businesses, 
small  and  large — the  Address- 
ograph  handles  names,  addresses, 
dates,  symbols,  etc.,  rapidly,  ac- 
curately and  economically.  Names 
on  your  mailing  lists,  your  payroll, 
your  ledger — names  of  your  pros- 
pects, customers,  employees — all 
names  are  written  by  the  Address- 
ograph  fifteen  times  faster  and 
neater  than  by  pen  or  typewriter. 
Errors  or  omissions  are  impossible. 

Prints  from  indestructible  metal 
plates,  easily  made  in  your  own 
office.  Names  indexed  and  classi- 
fied any  way  your  present  system 
requires.  Costs  little  to  operate. 
Quickly  pays  for  itself  in  time  and 
money  saved. 

There  is  an  Addressograph  for 
every  need  —  hand,  foot-lever  or 
electric  drive  models. 
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Copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  aluminum— and  now  MONEL 


MONEL  is  a  metal  comparatively  new 
to  the  commercial  field,  yet  with  uses 
as  wide  and  varied  as  steel  itself.  It  is 
as  strong  as  steel,  non-corrodible  as 
copper,  bright  as  nickel.  Equal  'ad- 
vantages are  not  obtainable  with  any 
other  metal  or  alloy. 

MONEL  Metal  is  a  white  alloy— a 
natural  combination  of  67  percent 
nickel,  28  percent  copper,  and  5  per- 
cent  other   metals,   chiefly   iron   and 


manganese.  It  contains  no  zinc.  The 
-nickel  and  copper  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion ta  each  other  in  the  ingot  of  re- 
fined metal  as  in  the  ore  when  taken 
from  the  mine. 

MONEL  Metal  withstands  adds,  al- 
kalies, high  temperatures,  and  erosive 
action  of  hot  gases  and  superheated 
steam.  Can  be  cast,  forged,  rolled, 
drawn,  machined,  brazed,  soldered,  and 
welded    by    electric   or   oxy-acetylene 


method.    Takes  ana  retains  a  perfect 
nickel  finish. 

MONEL  Metal  is  manufactured  in  the 
form  of  rods,  castings,  forgings,  wire, 
sheets,  strip  stock,  etc.  Some  of  its 
common  uses  are  valve  trim,  pump 
rods  and  liners,  turbine  blading,  mine 
screens,  filter  cloth,  gasoline  still  plugs, 
spark  plug  electrodes,  propellers,  orna- 
mental trim,  roofing,  golf  .club  heads, 
table    cutlery,    and    window    screena. 


The  International  Nickel  Company 

43  Exchange  Place.  New  York,  N.Y* 


Twe/fe  years'  experience  n 
MONEL  Metal  is  at  your  service 
through  our  sales  or  Technical  D«f 
partment.  Write  us  as  to  whether 
MONEL  Metal  could  replace  with 
economy  and  greater  satisfaction 
the  material  you  are  now  usin^ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
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V^hen  your  Printer  suggests 
Old  Hampshire  Bond 

— he  is  suggesting  the  best  bond  paper  he  knows; 

— a  paper  that  is  made  of  clean,  hand'sorted  rags, 
and  carefully  fabricated  into  a  crisp,  clean  texture  of 
wonderful  finish  and  durability ; 

— a  paper  that  will  win  a  welcome  for  your  message, 
and  command  the  respect  of  your  correspondent;   . 

— a  paper  that  will  enable  your  printer  to  bring  out 
the  best  that's  in  the  job  you  give  him — a  snap  and 
sparkle  that  you  will  get  from  no  other  paper  made. 

Consider  these  things  when  your  printer  suggests  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 


Boo\  on  Paper  Maying — Free 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "The  Art  of  Old  Hampshire  Stationery  is  made 

Paper  Making."    It  tells   how  Old  for  the  use  of  men  and  women  who 

Hampshire  Bond  is  made ;  and  why  know  and  appreciate  fine  paper  for 

it  is  so  supremely  durable.  personal  correspondence. 


Pipe-Smokers 
are  Concentrated 
Thinkers 

Authors  are  heavy  smokers  and  notably 
heavy  pipe-smokers. 

Why? 

Well,  for  one  reason  because  they  have 
to  do  so  much  highlv  concentrated  think- 
ing. 

As  one  author  once  put  it,  "I  smoke  to 
keep  me  from  thinking." 

That  sounde'd  sleeveless,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  perfectly  sound  habit.  When 
he  ran  into  a  snag  in  his  work,  he  thought 
hard  for  a  time  to  get  past  it,  then  if  he 
failed,  he  automatically  picked  up  his  pipe, 
lighted  it  and  began  calmly  to  smoke. 

He  appeared  lazily  to  be  dodging  the 
issue,  only  he  wasn't.  He  was  merely  re- 
laxing in  preparation  for  a  fresh  attack. 

While  lighting  his  pipe,  he  ceased  to 
'worry  his  fagged  mind  with  the  problem 
perplexing  it. 

Presently  his  rested  mind  swung  back 
on  that  subject  with  a 
refreshed  clearness  not 
to  be  stopped. 

The   reason   why   so 
many    highly    concen- 
trated thinkers  are  pipe- 
smokers   is    that    they 
jK  «M      work    so   much   better 

C  ,  -  f     after  the  temporary  re- 

^■'■'       '  "''  '■"  laxation    that    a 

pipeful  of  the 
right  tobacco  af- 
fords them. 

It  has  to  be  the 

tobacco  that  just 

suits  them  or  else 

they  go  up  against 

certain  other  petty 

irritations     that 

keep     a    troubled 

mind  from  relaxing 

completely. 

The  petty  irritation  of  not  having  just 

the  tobacco  you  want  never  seems  at  those 

times  like  a  petty  irritation  at  all. 

It  seems  like  the  last  straw. 

To  secure  the  kind  of  smoking  tobacco 
that  just  suits  you  is  not  always  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

Many  men  have  found  that  Edgeworth 
is  the  tobacco  that  just  suits  them.  That 
may  be  the  pipe-tobacco  that  just  suits 
you,  and  then  again — well,  it  may  not  be. 

Would  you  like  to  learn? 

Merely  send  us  upon  a  postcard  your 
name  and  address  together  with  that  of 
the  dealer  usually  supplying  your  smoking 
needs,  and  we  will  despatch  to  you  gener- 
ous samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms 
—Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Then  you  can  try  it  and  judge  it  in  your 
leisure,  quite  at  your  own  convenience. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes  then  cut  by  keen  knives  into  thin, 
moist  slices.  You  rub  a  slice  for  a  moment 
between  your  hands.  You  have  an  aver- 
age pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  arrives  ready 
to  be  poured  right  from  can  to  pipe.  It 
packs  splendidly;  it  burns  freely,  evenly 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

For  the  free  samples,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  judge,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you 
would  pay  the  jobber. 
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BRUNSWICK 


MUSIC  lovers  choose  the  Brunswick 
Phonograph  to  play  their  favorite 
records,  for  it  plays  all  records  at  their 
best. 

The  Brunswick  Method  of  Repro- 
duction makes  this  possible.  It  con- 
sists of  two  outstanding,  exclusive 
features — the  Brunswick  Ultona  and 
the  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier. 

The  Ultona 

The  Ultona  is  a  scientific  creation 
which  enables  one  to  play  all  records 
with  faithful  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  each  make.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  combination  contrivance,  but 
involves  a  fundamental  principle  of 
sound  reproduction. 

Nor  is  the  Ultona  a  complex  mech- 
anism. By  a  slight  turn  of  the  hand 
it  is  adapted  to  any  make  record,  in- 
stantly supplying  the  correct  position 
on  the  record,  the  proper  needle  and 


diaphragm  and  the  precise  pressure 
or  weight  necessary  to  play  that  par- 
ticular record. 

The  Tone  Amplifier 

The  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier  is 
another  improvement  of  fundamental 
importance.  As  the  name  implies  it 
amplifies  the  tone,  making  it  richer, 
sweeter,  truer. 

Thisvibranttone  chamber,  construct- 
ed entirely  of  moulded  hollywood,  free 
from  metal,  provides  the  requisite  re- 
siliency that  unfolds  and  projects  true 
tone.  Like  a  fine  violin  or  the  sound- 
ing board  of  a  piano,  it  complies  with 
the  approved  laws  of  acoustics. 

Hear  The  Brunswick 
Before  You  Buy 

One  hearing  of  this  remarkable  in- 
strument is  enough  to  convince  the 
most  critical  music  lover  that  here  is 
the  final  type  phonograph. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of 

"What  to  Look  For  in  Buying  a  Phonograph" 

You  will  want  this  interesting,  instructive  booklet  before  you  buy  because  it 
is  authentic.  It  was  written  by  Henry  Purmort  Eames,  L.L.B.,  Concert  Pianist 
and  Lecturer,  Director  Pianoforte  Dept.,  Gismopolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:     CHICAGO  and, NEW  YORK 

Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
Canadian  Diatrlbutors:    Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge  Street.  Toronto 
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Clothes  that  deduce  the  cost' 

OOD  clothes  lower  the  cost  of  Uving  — 
they  wear  longer;  you  buy  less  often. 

We  use  only  all-wool  fabrics;  the  finest  tailoring;  the  best  style.  The  price  for  each  suit 
or  overcoat  is  higher — the  year-round  cost  is  lower;  satisfaction — or  your  money  back 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Copynght,  1919,-Marl  SchafTncr  &  Mar 
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THE  COAL  imJER  AMD  HIS  EOlCE  —  TYPICAL  STRIKER  AITO  HIS  FAMILY. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  COAL  STRIKE  PREDICTED 


EVERY  WORKER  employed  in  industries   which   use 
coal,  every  householder  who  must  shield  his  fam- 
ily from  the  rigors  of  the  coming  winter,  every 
farmer  who  depends  upon  the  railroads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  products, is  interested  in  the  outcome 
of  the  coal  strike.  For  that  reason  we  telegraphed  the 
editors  of  the  leading  dailies  in  the  principal  soft- 
coal  districts  of  Illinois,  Central  and  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
for  their  predictions  of  what  the  end  will  be.  If  the 
replies  we  have  received  are  representative,  the  ver- 
dict of  editorial  experts  "on  the  spot"  is   that  the 
strike  of  the  bitiiminous  coal  miners  is  doomed  to  an 
early  failure,  regardless  of  the  issues  in  the  origi- 
nal controversy  between  the  miners  and  the  coal  opera- 
tors.  President  Wilson  has  characterized  this  strike 
at  this  time  as  "wrong  both  morally  and  legally,"  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  indorsed  his  stand, 
and  the  Socialist  New  York  "Call"  recognizes  the  fact 
that  in  this  strike  the  miners  have   ranged   against 
them  "the  powers  of  press,  government  and  capitalist 
parties."^  Prom  Illinois,  where  the  United  Mine  Work* 
ers  of  America  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  more  than 


79,000,  the  Joliet  "Herald  News"  assures  us  that  this 
strike  meets  with  unstinted  condemnation  from  almost 
every  Dralk  of  life",  because  "the  fight  of  four  hunr- 
dred  thousand  men  to  organize,  even  with  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  four  million  others,  to  inflict  hardship  and 
misery  on  more  than  a  hundred  million,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered." "The  Government,"  it  declares, "is  not  to  be 
defied,  and  the  strike  is  doomed  in  advance  to  disas- 
trous failure."  And  the  Chicago  "Daily  News"  has  this 
to  say: 

"The  public  is  weary  of  industrial  strife.  It  is 
determined  to  protect  itself  and  will  not  suffer  any 
group  of  citizens  to  comdemn  the  nation  to  miserj"-,  to 
famine, if  mediation,  conciliation  or  arbitration  mani- 
festly should  be  employed  to  prevent  cruel  wrong  to 
the  people  at  large." 

Turning  to  Pennsylvania,  ih  unhese  soft-coal  dis- 
tricts the  United  Mine  Workers  have  a  membership  of 
more  than  76,000>  we  find  tlie  Newcastle  "News">  declar- 
ing that  "no  strike  can  accomplish  its  aims  without 
the  backing  of  public  sentiment,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  with  the  miners  in  this  disastrous  step  which  they 
have  taken,"  "if  the  average  earnings  of  tho  coal 
miners  are  what  their  committees  assert  tliey  are,  tlien 
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the  coal  diggers  are'obTiously'  entitled  to  higher 


wages,"  renarks  the  .Charibersburg  "PuTjlic  Opinion.  "But 
it  adds  that  "neither  the  miners  nor  any  organized 
minority  has  the  right  to  plunge  the  country  into 
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SOMEBODY  ELSE  CM  STRIKE,-  TOO.' 

— -Ihrans  in  the.  Baltimore  American. 

economic  aaid  social  chaos  to  obtain  tlie  merited  in- 
crease}" and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"a  labor  autocracy  is  as  dangerous  as  a  capital  au- 
tocracy; classism  must  be  submerged,  and  it  will  be. 
Our  form  of  government  is  on  trial  and  our  (JoTernment 
•mill  win  this  civil  war,  as  it  did  in  1861-65.  But  be- 
cause the  Government  will  win  is  no  reason  why  the 
coal  operators  should  receive  an  unfair  share  of  the 
profits  from  cojal  production.^Che  matter  must  be  fairly 
arbitrated." 

The  people  will  uphold  the  Goyernment,  predicts  the 
Wilkesbarre  "Record",  and  "when  the  radicals  see  that 
they  can  not  make  headway,  the  strike  will  collapse. " 
The  probable  end,  ihinks  the  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania, 
"Evening  Journal",  vdll  be  "a  compromise,  with  the 
miners  gaining  some  concessions  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased price  for  coal  triiich  will  be  passed  along  to 
the  public."  The  Lancaster  "Intelligencer"  thinks  the 
demands  of  the  miners  are  "unreasonable,"  but  it  re- 
minds us  that  "on  their  side  of  the  question  may  be 
placed  their  assertion  that  they  have  not  been  given 
continuous  employment. "  "He  has  sriiall  faith  in  the 
soundness  of  the  foundations  upon  v;^hich  the  American 
commonwealth  rfests  who  imagines  for  a  moment  that  the 
present  conspiracy  against  the  Governm9nt  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  guise  of  a  strike  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners-,  can  succeed,"  says  the  Phila- 
delphia "Publio  Ledger  .J!  .And  in  tlie  Erie  "Times"  w© 
read: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Federal   Government 


cannot  cope  with  the  situation  and  bring  abomt  a  re- 
sumption of  coal  mining  that  will  be  adequate  for  the 
country's  needs.  It  must  do  so  or  fail  in  its  obliga- 
tion. 

"The  United  States  has  passed  through  too  many  dark 
hours;  faced  too  many  grave  crises,  to  allow  the  ob- 
stinacy and  unjust  demands  of  a  small  class  of  her 
citizens  —  whether  that  class  be  coal  mine  operators 
or  coal  miners  --  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  whole 
people.  The  coal  strike  is  bound  to  end  in  victory 
for  the  great  majority,  just  as  every  other  great  men- 
ace to  the  nation's  welfare  in  the  past  has  ended." 

Blame  for  the  present  crises  is  placed  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh "Press"  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Gavernment  asid 
the  operators  because  they  have  "insisted  upon  tke 
technicality  that  the  war  is  not  over  and  that  the 
miners  are  therefore  bound  by  their  agreement  until 
March  31,  1920."  A  similar  view  of  the  case  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  "Citizen",  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  af- 
firms that  "the  nation  should  not  be  plunged  into  in- 
dustrial war  by  insistence  upon  a  technicality."  So, 
too,  says  the  "Daily  News",  of  Lima,  Ohio,  which  de- 
clares however,  that  "the  demands  of  the  miners  are 
unjust,"  and  that  "the  strike  cannot  be  settled  any- 
where but  at  a  conference  table."  "The  strike  is  il- 
legal" insists  the  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer". 

Turning  to  Indiana,  which  with  the  States  already 
named  makes  up  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  we  find 
the  Lafayette  "Journal"  declaring  confidently  that  "the 
strike  will  fail  because  the  rights  of  thi9  public  are 
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KVEN  A  COAL  STRIKE  MAY  HATTE  SOIffi  BEKEFICIAL 
EFFECT  IF  IT  LASTS  LONG  EHOUGH. 

— ..parling  in  the  New  York*  Tribune. 


always  greater  than  the  rights  of  a  class."   And 
the  Fort  Wayne  "Journal  Gazette"  we  read: 


m 


"No  strike  which  prostrates  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  defies  the  power  of  organized  society,  and  en- 
dangers the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  millions  can 
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.«— Brotm  in  the  Chicago  Daily  rTews. 


possibly  succeea.  If  any  organizaiion,  labor  or  cap- 
italistic, can  disregard  the  vital  .interest  of  the  na- 
tion, and  deny  the  constituted  authorities,  American 
institutions  have  failed  the  people  in  a  crisis  and 
chaos  is  beyond.  '' 

"We  are  unable  to  find  in  the  constitution  the  guar- 
antee of  any  fight  to  commit  acts  that  will  bring  in- 
dustrial ruin  to  the  covintry  and  misery  to  one  hundred 
million  people,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis  "Hews"',  which 
goes  on  to  sayi 

"The  question  is  whether  the  rights  of  the  half 
million  miners  are  paramount  to  the  rights  and  well 
being  of  one  hundred  million.  If  that  issue  is  ever 
fairly  presented  there  can  be  no  question  of  what  the 
decision  of  the  people  will  be.  They  will  stand  up  for 
their  rights  and  demand  that  their  Government  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  thereof." 

The  strike  will  fail  "because  it  is  a  strike  against 
the  Government,"  declares  the  "Herald  Dispatch"  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  and  "either  it  must  fail  or 
the  Government  be  rendered,  impotent  for  all  time." 
Moreover ,  "it  will  fail  soon, "  the  same  paper  predicta 
It  is  "the  most  unpopular  walkout  in  the  history  of 
the  country,"  according  to  the  "Sentinel,"  of  Parkers- 
burg,  West  Virginia;  and  the  Clarksburg  "Telegram,"  in 
the  same  State,  names  several  reasons  why  "it  can  not 
be  a  long  strike."  We  readi 

"One  is  that  it  is  a  decidely  unpopular  strike,  on© 
which  the  people  of  the  country  at  large  believe  is 
directed  against  them.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is 
an  immoral  and  inhuman  strike,  which  will  cause  wide- 
spread suffering  and  distress,  and  which  the  people 
will  not  long  tolerate.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is 
an  illegal  strike*  Another  reason  why  the  strike  can- 
not last  long  is  that  it  has  run  squarely  against  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Federal  Government  is  set 
to  the  task  of  doing  its  duty  in  the  premises  by  the 
unmistakable  mandate  of  the  American  people,  who  do 
not  purpose  to  be  starved  or  frozen." 

Th«  "speedy  collapse'*  of  the  coal  strike  is  pre- 
dicted by  the  Bluefield  "Telegraphi"  and  in  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  "Journal"  w©  read' 


"Public  sentiment  is  so  absolutely  opposed  to  a 
strike  that  will  cripple  the  entire  country  as  will 
this  one  that  we  predict  only  a  short  tussle  and  then 
it  will  all  be  over.  The  American  miners  will  soon 
see  the  position  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by 
their  red  leaders  and  when  they  learn  that  the  public 
is  not  on  their  side,  they  will  be  ready  to  return  to 
work,  either  on  the  terms  of  the  contracts  that  they 
have  broken  or  upon  a  basis  to  be  decided  by  arbitra-t 
tion, 

"There  was'  a- time  when  strikers,  even  tho  their  ac- 
tion injured  innocent  parties,  met  with  public  sympa- 
thy. Today  that  condition  does  not  exist  and  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  do  not  intend  that 
the  harassing  that  they  have  undergone  in  years  past, 
from  first  one  strike  and  then  another, shall  continue, 

"The  word  is  going  out  from  these  business  men  to 
the  producers  of  coal  and  steel  that  business  believes 
this  to  be  the  time  to  end  such  conditions  and  that 
they  are  ready  to  be  inconvenienced  to  any  extent  now 
in  order  to  have  a  show  down  with  labor  that  is  guided 
or  misguided  by  loud  mouthed  and  irresponsible  agita- 
tors." 

Still  another  West  Virginia  paper,  the  Charleston 

"{Jazette",  gives  the  following  reasons  for  its  predic- 
tion that  the  coal  strike  "must  fail": 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  Americans  a 
strike  has  been  called  and  a  response  made  without 
eliciting  a  bit  of  support  from  the  general  public. 
There  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  against  the  strike  for 
while  the  public  recognizes  the  right  of  a  person  to 
resort  to  a  strike  as  a  weapon  in  industrial  warfare, 
the  public  also  recognizes  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  duty  Of  the  miners  is  to  remain  at  work. 

"Any  strike  called  by  leaders  without  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  miners  being  accorded  the  opportunit^r  to 
vote  on  the  subject  is  also  fundamentally  wrong, for  it 
leaves  in  doubt  the  question  as  to  whether  the  miners 
as  individuals  are  in  sympathy  with  the  collective 
scheme  as  passed  up  to  them  by  their  officers. 

Bo  less  definite  are  the  predictions  that  reach  us 
ffom  Tennessee,  "in  calling  the  strike  against  the  in- 
dustrial system,  which  means  the  entire  body  of  tho 
American  people,  the  labor  leaders  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take," says  the  Knoxvillo  "Sentinel,"  which  adds:  "The 
half  million  coal  miners  can't  fight  tho  American 
people."   And  in  the  Nashville  "Banner**  we  read: 

"The  mines  are  going  to  be  worked  and  the  railroads 
are  going  to  transport  the  product,  and  there  will  not 
be  any  Bolshevist  revolution  either." 
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COOLIDGE'S  "  VICTORY  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER" 


SINCE  "THE  FIRST  FIGHT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  was  at 
Lexington  and  Concord"  and  "the  first  blow  of 
the  Civil  War  was  struck  by  Massachusetts  in 
Baltimore,"  it  seems  natural  enough  to  the  senior 
Senator  froin  Ilassachuetts  that  a  Bay  State  election 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  clearly-drawn  po- 
litical battle  between  law  and  order  and  Americanism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  what  various  editors  are  pleased 
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THEY  BOTH  VOTED  FOR  COOLIDGE. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  just  after 

castin?'  their  ballots. 


to  call  Bolshevism,  anarchy,  disorder  and  unrest  on 
the  other.  Long  before  the  election  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge' s  campaign  on  the  "law  and  order"  issue  and 
on  his  record  in  handling  the  Boston  police  strike  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  ' The  day  after  the  Governor  was  re-elected  by 
the  overwhelming  plurality  of  124,000  votes  the  Boston 
"Transcript"  exclaimed: 

"Massachusetts  is  hailed  to-day  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia as  the  winner  of  a  shining  trivunph  for  straight 
Americanism.  The  voting  booths  of  the  old  Bay  State 
were  a  battleground  for  the  nation.  The  ancient  faith 
vras  under  fire.   Law  and  order  formed  the   line  of 


cleavage.     The  Governor  was  the  Commander-in-chief 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  were  the  invincible  ar- 
ray,   the  issue  was  America  and  in  the  triumph  of  that 
issue  all  America  triumphs," 

On  the  same  day,  too,  the  Democratic  President  in 
the  \Thite  House  telegraphed  congratulations  to  the  Re- 
publican Governor  of  Massachusetts  on  his  election  "as 
a  victory  for  law  and  order."  T/hen  that  is  the  issue, 
said  the  President,  "all  Americans  stand  together," 
Congratulatory  telegrams  from  Governors  and  private 
citizens  and  congratulatory  editorials  from  daily 
papers  regardless  of  party  rang  with  the  same  refrain. 
The  old  phrase,  "Massachusetts;  there  she  stands", 
seems  to  the  Syracuse  "Post-Standard"  (Rep.)  exactly 
to  fit  the  situation.  The  St.  Paul  "Pioneer  Press" 
(Rep. )  would  "thank  God  for  Governor  Coolidge  and  the 
hard  headed  people  of  Massachusetts'"  Here  the  Atlanta 
"Constitution"  (Dem.)  "finds  a  triumph  for  laiT  and 
order  over  which  the  whole  country  will  rejoice."  The 
issue,  says  the  Philadelphia  "Record"  (Dem.),  \Tas 
"Americanism  vs.  anarchy,  and  Americanism  r;as  over- 
whelmingly victorious.  "  The  Philadelphia  "Public 
Ledger"  (Ind.)  calls  the  tri\imph  of  Governor  Coolidge 
the  overwhelming  "repiidiation  of  all  the  forces  of 
evil  which  vrero  playing  with  the  fire  of  revolution 
and  though-U  the  country  could  be  stampeded  to  accept 
their  crazy  ideas  of  government  by  anarchy."  The  Bal- 
timore "j\merican"  (Rep.)  characterizes  the  result  as 
"a  clean  cut  American  victory  against  the  forces  of 
unrest  and  radicalism."  The  New  Haven  "Journal-Courisr" 
(Ind.)  calls  it  "the  stern  response  of  the  American 
people  to  the  threats  and  intimidation  of  the  Reds." 
The  voice  of  Massachusetts,  it  says,  "was  the  voice  of 
America."  This  is  a  widely  accepted  vie.-r.  '.Te  lcno\T  no-.7, 
says  the  Mew  York  'V/orld"  (Dem.)  that  "the  heart  of 
the  nation  is  still  sound  and  that  the  old  traditions 
have  not  been  forgotten  "  The  "Evening  World"  (Dem.) 
sizes  it  up  as  "a  triumphant  vindication  of  national 
faith."  In  Seattle  here  the  Mayor  not  long  ago 
played  a  role  not  unlike  Governor  Coolidge 's, "The  Post 
Intelligencer"  (Rep.)  observes-  "The  answer  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  ans'jer  of 
Seattle,  and  no  other  answer  will  ever  be  given  by  any 

city  or  State  in- the  Union.  The  Government  of  this  na- 
tion is  still  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  people."  The 
San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  (Rep.)  is  convinced  by  the 
Massachusetts  eflection  that  "Americans  are  becoming 
tired  of  the  attempts  to  control  all  industries  and 
politics  by  resorting  to  intimidation  and  the  mandate 
will  be-»heeded  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed."  "No 
Soviet  Government  in  the  United  States,  no  class  tyr- 
anny, no  division  of  allegiance  by  city  employes,  no 
labor  union  government  within  our  city,  state  and  Fed- 
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eral  Governments  •  that,*  asserts  the  ProTidence  iJour- 

nal"  (Ind.)  "is  what  the  Coolidge  triiimph  means."  The 

New  York  "Sun"  (ind.)  is  confident  that  "as  the  mob 

was  beaten  in  Massachusetts  so  it  will  be  beaten   in 

other  states."  And  we  read  in  the  New  York   "Timss" 

(Dem.)-: 

"Massachusetts  expressed  the  will  of  the  people  of 
every  other  State,  of  the  wiiole  United  States,   It  was 
a  representative  election.   The  American  people  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  tolerant,  good-natured,  easy. 
Perhaps  they  are  a  little-  too  lazy.   They  put  up  with 
a  good  deal.  Once  in  a  while,  and  always  when  their 
essential  welfare  is  at  stake, they  show  what  they  are, 
what  they  think,  what  they  mean. .....  In  all  the  great 

industrial  cities  where  this  radical  foam  and  froth 
has  been  most  evident j  they  made  manifest  again  the 
stem  determination  of  Americans  that  their  polity 
shall  not  b©  changed  by  the  preachers  of  crazy  exotio 
theories." 

Altho  Governor  Coolidge 's  victory  was  overwhelming, 
his  success  had  by  no  means  been  taken  for  granted. 
Ealf-a*dozen  Governors  came  from  other  states  to  speak 
for  him,  as  did  also  Senator  Lodge  and  ex-President 
Taft.  His  opponent,  Richard  H.  Long, whom  Mr.  Coolidge 
only  narrowly  defeated  in  last  year's  gubernatorial 
campaign,  made  a  vigorous  and  spectacular  race  and  was 
supported  by  the  more  radical  labor  element.  His  reply 
to  the  Governor's  "law-and-order"  slogan  was  the  re- 
tort that  the  Governor  stood  for  "the  Prussian  law  and 
order  that  were  used  in  high  office  to  crush  justice 
end  humanity."  He  declared  that  the  Governor  was  re- 
sponsible for  and  could  have  prevented  the  riots  in 
Boston,  but  his  appeal  for  radical  votes  and  partic- 
ularly his  pledge  to  re-instate  the  Boston  police 
strikers  lost  him  the  support  of  some  of  the  leading 
Democratic  newspapers.  The  Boston  "Post"  Cd^bi.  )  *"'*ich 
has  the  largest  circulation  of' any  newspaper  in  New 
England,  came  out  strongly  for  Coolidge,  and  after  the 
election  said  of  the  result: 

^'Massachusetts  did  herself  proud  yesterday,  and  the 
one  supreme  meaning  of  her  day's  work  is  that  she  tol- 
erates no  assault  upon  the  majesty  of  her  laws  or  upon 
the  right  of  her  people  to  be  safeg'aarded  in  a  law- 
abiding  existence.  That  is  the  message  she  sends  out 
to  the  Union  today,  and  it  is  a  message  of  cheer  and 
confidence." 

PundamentaLly,  says  the  Boston  "Herald"  (Rep. )  "the 
outcome  shows  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  believe 
in  law  and  order;  tliat  they  adhere  to  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Commonwealth;  that  they  prefer   Bay 
State  conditions  to  Russia;  that  they  are  not  ready 
for  a  Soviet  Government  or  for  the  ideal q  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki,"  "Massachusetis  struck  a  good  blow  at  Bolshe- 
vism" in  reelecting  Governor  Coolidge,  says  the  inde- 
pendent New  Bedford  "Mercery."  "Massachusetts  is  vin- 
dicated", declares  the  Worcester  "Gazette",  "the  blotch 
put  upon  her  fair  name  when  Boston  was  for  a  time 
turned  over  to  the  mob  has  been  effectively  erased," 
It  tells  the  European  Bolshevists  that  if  they  had 
hoped  for  encouragement  fron  discords  in  this  country 


"they  can  now  brood  upon  their  disappointment. "  Aiid"if 
that  minority  of  residents  of  the  United  States  bred 
to  anarchy  irnder  depotism  abroad"  thought  on  the  morn- 
ing of  election  day  they  were  soon  to  see  the  red  flag 
wave  triumphant  on  this  hemisphere,  they  knew  the  iaorr>« 
ing  after  that  "there  is  no  place  for  their  hideous 
doctrines  in  America."  "The  Gazette"  finds  a  special 
cause  for  gratification  in  the  Massachusetts  result  in 
that  it  will  "stiffen  the  heart  and  backbone  of  every 
executive  in  the  land."   It  was  "a  terrific  blow  to 
budding  Bolshevism  in  the  United  States"  which  the 
Massachusetts  voters  delivered  in  tlie  first  "clear 
test  of  the  American  attitude  toward  radicalism  of  the 
rubicimd  type,"  observes  the  Lowell  "Courier-Citizen," 
(Rep. )  which  wishes  to  voice  its  admiration  for  and 
its  trust  in  "the  sterling  judgment  of  the  great  middle 
class,"  This  class  may  be  derided  by  radicals  as 
"stupid"  and  "stodgy"-  but  "you  can  tie  to  it  in  a 
pinch  and  feel  perfectly  safe. It  brought  this  country, 
safely  and  victoriously,  through  a  great  war  and  it 
will  bring  it  back  to  normal  decency  -in  the  ensuing 
peace-  despite  all  this  Bolshevist  insanity  and  Bolshe- 
vist intellectualism  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing," 
In  Governor  Coolidge  's  hone  city  of  Northampton  "The 
Hampshire  Gazette"  (Rep.)  calls  the  vote  for  the  Gov- 
ernor "not  a  party  matter,  but  a  life  and  death  matter 
for  security  of  person  and  property."  The  Boston 
"Globe"  (Dem.)  and  Springfield  "Union"  (Rep.)  call  at- 
tention to  thd  failure  of  Governor  Coolidge  *s  opponent 
to  win  over  the  labor  vote  in  such  numbers  as  he  ex- 
pected,^  Governor  Coolidge  has  offered  his  owr.  explana- 
tion of  why  such  "an  adroit  attempt"  to  "enlist  or- 
ganized labor  against  law  and  order"  failed.   In  his 
oloction  night  statement  he  said: 

"The  men  of  Massachusetts  are  not  labor  men,  or  po- 
licemen, or  union  men,  or  poor  men, or  rich  men,  or  any 
other  class  of  men  first.  They  are  Americans  first. Tho 
wage  earners  have  shown  by  their  votes  that  they  re- 
sent trying  to  use  them  for  private  interests. They  are 
for  the  Government,  imerican  institutions  are  safe  in 
their  hands." 

Such  an  impressive  victory  in  a  doubtful  state  and 
upon  what  is  becoming  a  great  national  issue  -•  "the 
foremost  national  issue",  says  the  Springfield  paper 
^ust  quoted  —  has  naturally  thrust  Governor  Coolidge 
Into  the  limelight  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  in  1920.  On  every  side  in  the  Massachusetts 
capital, wrjtes  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  "Times",  "is  heard  the  prediction  that  the  name 
of  Calvin  Coolidge  will  be  heard  from  in  the  next  Re- 
publican Presidential  convention. "  Upon  which  the 
Democratic  Boston  "Post"  comments  rather  sympatheti- 
cally: 

"The  Republican  party  is  not  rich  just  now  in  polit- 
ical timber  of  the  White  House  size,   and  Governor 
Coolidge  looms  well  in  comparison  with   others   men- 
tioned. " 
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WHAT  THE  LABOR  CONFER- 
ENCE  MAY  DO 

ANY  "leveling  UPWAED"  of  lator  standards  that 
nay  result  from  the  International  Later 
Conference  now  in  session  in  Washington  can 
only  benefit  the  United  States,  -mhatever  its  economic 
effects  in  some  other  countries  may  be,  cheerfully 
declares  the  Chicago  "Daily  News",  Tor  the  labor 
standards  of  the  Pnited  States  are  already  high, We  are 
a  "short-hour  and  high-wage  country,"  and  as  such  have 
a  special  interest  in  any  movement  to  shorten  the 
hours  and  increase  the  ymges  of  labor  in  nations  -which 
are  our  commercial  competitors.  'We  have  hitherto  used 
tariffs  to  protect  ourselves  frpm  overworked  and 
underpaid  foreign  labor,  remarks  the  "Daily  News",  but 
"the  International  Labor  Conference,  in  this  session 
and  in  succeeding  sessions,  professes  to  intend  to 
attack  overworked  and  underpaid  foreign  labor  at  its 
source,"  We  read  further: 

"The  Treaty  especially  provides  that  no  government 
shall  even  be  asked  to  'lessen  the  protection  afforded 
by  its  existing  legislation  to  the  workers  concerned. ' 
The  topics  scheduled  by  the  Treaty  for  discussiori  at 
this  present  conference  are  the  length  of  the  workday, 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  the  work  of  women  and 
children  in  industry  and  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  In  re- 
spect of  all  these  topics, it  seems  quite  unlikely  that 
the  standards  now  reached  by  the  United  States  could 
possibly  be  exceeded  by  any  concerted  decision  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions . 

"If  certain  low  standard"  countries  can  be  persuaded 
to  limit  their  hours  of  work  the  United  States  will  be 
distinctly  benefited  through  being  relieved  of  a  sort 
.  of  international  competition  which  is  now  beginning  to 
be  called  unfair.  We  have  long  discussed  international 
unfair  competition  in  such  matters  as  the  infringement 
of  patents  and  of  copyrights  and  in  such  matters  as 
misbranding  and  dumping.  We  are  now  beginning  to  dis-» 
cuss  unfair  competition  in  the  matter  of  the  hours  and 
wages  of  labor.  The  final  end  of  the  international 
labor  conference,  by  necessity,  will  be  to  try  to  re- 
organize and  remove  unfair  competition  in  labor  costs'.' 

Nobody  predicts  for  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence any  such  disastrous  experiences  as  stxiltified  and 
wrecked  our  own  Industrial  Conference  in  the  same  ciiy. 
For,  as  the  New  York  "Evening  Post"  remarks,  "the  In- 
dustrial Conference  failed  because  it  set  to  work 
without  a  definite  program,  and  because,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  plunged  immediately  into  'fundamentals' 
which  might  well  have  been  postponed  until  the  machin- 
ery and  spirit  of  conciliation  had  learned  to  func- 
tion," In  the  case  of  the  International  Conference, 
this  danger  has  been  provided  against.  As  the  same 
paper  reminds  us,  "its  program  has  been  laid,  down  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  its  procedure  has  no 
doubt  been  outlined  in  the  course  of  several  months 
of  preliminary  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  Paris 
and  London. "   The  "Evening  Post"  therefore  "earniot 


foresee  any  fatal  clash  .  on  the  immediate  concerns  of 
the  Conference,  which  in  the  matter  of  hours , unemploy- 
ment, and  protection  of  women  and  children  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  hazards  of  labor." 
The  opening- of  this  conference,  notes  the  Newark 
"News",  marks  "the  most  advanced  step  yet  taken  to  es- 
tablish and  extend  standards  for  safeguarding  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  welfare  of  workers  everywhere."  "This 
conference  is  important,"  declares  Ernest  Mahaim,  one 
of  the  government  representatives  in  the  Belgian  dele- 
gation, "because  all  social  relations  depend  on  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  question."  "I  believe,"  says 
J.  Ondegeest,  l&bor  representative  in  the  delegation 
from  Holland  "that  the  conference  can  allay  the  vio- 
lent unrest  of  revolution  now  working  in  the  minds  of 
men." 

This  gathering  in  the  Pan-American  Building  of  some 
two  hundred  delegates  and  expert  advisers  from  more 
than  thirty  countries  is  described  by  Louis  Levine  in 
the  New  York  "World"  as  "the  first  concrete. manifesta- 
tion of  that  international  government  which  President 
Wilson  and  the  Allied  statesmen  wish  to  establish."  It 
is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  structure  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  its  annual  gathering  is  provided  for  in 
the  Peace  Treaty.   To  quote  Mr,  Levine  further: 

"The  International  Labor  Conference  is  an  official 
body»  It  meets  under  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  The  delegation  ffom  each 
country  includes  men  and  women  who  officially  repre- 
sent their  Government,  The  rules  provide  that  each 
country  may  have  four  delegates,  two  of  whom  are  ap^ 
pointed  directly  by  the  Government,  As  the  Govern- 
ments are  obligated  morally  by  the  deliberations  of 
the  conference,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  give  them  a 

numerical  preponderance  in  the  proceedings.  Of  the 
other  two  delegates  from  each  country  one  represents 
the  employers  and  the  other  the  wage  earners, 

"I  talked  to  delegates  of  employers  and  of  workers 
and  to  Government  officials  from  various  countries. 
Evidently  what  all  hope  for  is  that  the  conference 
will  equalize  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the  150  rid' 
as  much  as  possible.  This  would  allay  the  fear  of  un- 
fair commercial  competition  between  the  nations.  The 
workers  and  employee's  discuss  their  industrial  prob- 
lem from  a  national  point  of  view.  All  agree  that 
they  must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  maintain 
their  position  in  the  markets  of  their  own  coiintry  as 
well  as  in  foreign  countries.  Cut  they  realize  that 
this  must  not  and  cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
laboring  people.  The  only  other  way  out  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  lower  and  undesirable  forms  of  competition 
by  lifting  labor  in  all  countries  to  a  higher  level. 
At  present  labor  in  backward  countries  acts  as  a  drag 
on  the  workers  of  the  more  advanced  countries.  Not 
only  is  there  excessive  migration  of  cheap  and  ex- 
ploited labor  to  countries  of  higher  standards.  There 
is  also  in  many  cases  unfair  competition  between  man- 
tifacturers  which  results  in  economic  and  commercial 
irritation  between  nations  and  breeds  the  germs  of 
war.  That  is  why  they  insist  that  the  problem  of 
labor  is  international. 

"The  practical  international  aspect  of  labor  legis- 
lation explains  the  limited  scope  of  the  programme  of 
the  conference.  The  topics  for  consideration  at  this 
first  meeting  are  the  application  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  or  of  the  forty-eight  hour  weekj provision  against 
unemployment;  the  employment  of  women  in  unhealthy 
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THE  QUITTEB 
- — -Halladay  lU  the  Providence  Journal. 


TWO  PROBLEMS  LABOR  MUST  FACE. 


occupatione  during  the  rilght,  as  well  as  , ^before  and 
after  childbirth;  the  en^jloyment  of  childrenj  and  thb 
extension  and  application  of  the  conventions  adopted 
. at  Berne  in  1906  on  the  prohibition  cof  the  use  of 
white  phosphorous  in  the  manufacture  of  matches." 

In  preparation  for  this  conference  a  committee  has 
"been  collecting  since  April  statistics  relating  to  the 
status  and  conditions  of  labor  in  various  countries. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  research  are  summarized  in 
the  New  Jork  "Evening  PCst"  by  John  B.  Andrews,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
and  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Organizing  Coimiiittee  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference.  On  the  subject  of 
the  eight-hour  day  Mr.  Andrews  says: 

^'Particular  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  pro- 
posal for  international  recognition  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  or  the  forty-eight-hour  week  —  perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  question  that  will  come  before  the  con- 
ference. Official  data  bearing  upon  the  world-wide 
movement  toward  shorter  hours,  both  through  labor  leg- 
islation and  through  voluntary  agreements, clearly  dis- 
close that,  in  spite  of  more  or  less  superficial  'dif- 
ferences in  form,  scope  and  method,  the  modern  indus- 
trial countries  are  moving  together  toward  the  short- 
ened workday.  Moreover,  in  the  last  five  years,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  been  much  accelerated. 

"Sixteen  countries  and  the  Australian  State  of  New 
South  Wales  are  enumerated  as  having  eight-hour  laws 
which  apply  in  general  to  most  industrial  establish- 
ments. The  new  States  of  Czecho- Slovakia,  Finland  and 
Poland  have  already  passed  legislation  of  this  type, 
the  latter  setting  up  a  forty- six-hour  week  as  well  as 
an  eight-hour  day.  In  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
the  few  eight-hour  laws  are  of  fairly  long  standing, 
but  in  almost  all  the  other  States  (which  include 
Ecuador,  France,  German-Austria,  Germany,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Panama,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Uruguay)  the  legislation  was  passed  within  the    last 


three  years,  several  of  the  laws  having  gone  Into  ef- 
fect since  the  end  of  the  war.  In  addition,  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  Government  bills  for  an  eight-hour 
day  in  industry  were  pending  in  Belgium  and  Denmark, 
and  a  similar  measure  for  a  forty-eight-hour  week  has 
been  prepared  and  introduced  by  the  Government  in 
Great  Britain,  The  delegation  from  Sweden  upon  land- 
ing in  New  York  last  week  announced  that  'just  before 
we  sailed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  the  eight- 
hour-day  law'," 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  umemployment  wb  read: 

"Unemployment  is  characterized  by  the  committee  us 
'one  of  the  most  subtle  and  pervading  diseases  of  the 
present  industrial  system, *  Ihile  the  causes  of  un- 
employment have  long  been  generally  known,  neverthe- 
less the  conference  will  have  to  grapple  with  the  fact 
that  while  in  every  civilized  coiintry  numerous  au- 
thorities study  the  problem  and  collect  statistics, and 
an  International  Association  on  Unemployment  with  six- 
teen national  sections  is  also  ma.intained,yet  ihforma- 
tion  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment,  es- 
pecially in  its  international  aspects,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate. Measures  taken  by  the  Government  against 
unemployment  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  for 
prevention  and  those  for  relief, 

"Among  preventive  measures,  the  provision  of  public 
employment  offices  which  provide  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  labor  market  and  shorten  the  period  of 
joblessness,  is  by  far  the  most  widespread.  No  less 
than  twenty-one  countries,  including  the  new  territory 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo-Slavia, Japan, several  South 
American  countries,  the  United  States,  five  out  of  six 
Australian  states,  and  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  have  set  up  a  more  or  less  complete  system.  In 
several  cases, notably  in  the  United  States, the  offices 
are  for  the  most  part  a  creation  of  the  war  emergency. 
Great  Britain  had  the  most  strongly  organized  perma- 
nent national  system. And  Great  Britain,  vd-th  3,500,000 
workers  insured  under  a  compulsory  scheme  supported  by 
contributions  from  employers,  employees  and  the  State, 
illustrates  tlie  possibilities  of  a  wide  development  of 
insurance  against  the  unemployment  evil," 
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OUR  ALLIES  AS  OUR 
COMPETITORS 


SINCE  COLIPETITION  IS  THE  LIKE  OP  TRADE  we  cannot 
expect  a  revival  of  conmerce  after  the  war  with- 
out keen,  hard,  competition  between  the  nations 
which  fought  as  one  against  Germany,  Some  observers, as 
the  Boston  "Herald"  notes,  "look  forward  to  new  rival- 
ri3s,  the  keenness,  intensity,  and  scope  of  which  have 


LOOK  AT  THAT  LAIDIMG  HET.' 

— — Thomaa  in  the  JJeiroit  News. 

no  parallel  In  pre-war  days,"  Our  leaders  of  finance, 
declares  one  of  the  business  experts  who  writes  for 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  "are  convinced  that  this 
•'  countiy  is  on  the  eve  of  the  sharpest  competition  in 
its  history,"  At  the  International  Trade  Conference  at 
Atlantic  City  the  keynote  of  the  speech  of  welcome  to 
the  foreign  delegates  was  this:  "We  shall  be  competi- 
tors, but  let  us  be  friendly  competitors",  and  the 
delegates  did  their  best  to  insure  the  friendliness  of 
this  competition  by  planning  a  World  Trade  League  to 
keep  trade  rivalries  from  endangering  the  world's 
peace.  As  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle"  comments  on  some  of 
tlie  speeches  made  by  the  visiting  business  men  of 
Europe  it  notes  that  "the  more  intimate  the  contact 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  keen  competition."  It  is 
true,  adds  "The  Eagle",  "that  when  we  help  others  we 
help  ouTselves,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  help  them 
to  regain  their  ability  to  compete," 

The  ability  of  western  European  nations  to  resume 
competition  in  international  trade  in  spite  of  the 
war's  devastation  is  testified  by  many  observers.  As 
proof  that  the  Allies  are  not  bankrupt>  even  though  a 
United  States  Senator  said  they  were  while  debating 


the  League  of  Nations,  the  Portland  "Oregonian"  cites 
"a  great  array  of  well  authenticated  facts,"  contained 
in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  "The  Solvency  of  The  Allies," 
published  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
Observe  how  the  nations  of  Europe  are  "pressing  their 
cargoes  to  our  shores  in  steadily  increasing  voliime," 
exclaims  the  New  York  "Sun,"  which  presents  figures 
showing  the  rapid  increase  in  exports  from  belligerent 
and  neutral  nations,  even  including  such  "war -wrecks" 
as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  since  the  fighting 
ended,  armies  of  belligerents  and  armies  of  neutrals 
alike  demobilizing  and  returning  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  now  deliver  their  strokes  and  fashion  their 
wares  to  freight  deeply  laden  argosies  for  our  golden 
market,"  Meanwhile,  "our  national  leaders  talk;  our 
national  workers  idle  and  quarrel;  Lord  help  the  Unit- 
ed States  —  trade  target  of  the  world) " 

Bvtt  while  we  are  facing  future  European  competi- 
tion, Europe  has  her  own  very  present  problem  of  Amer- 
ican competition.  Everybody  knows  that  the  war  made 
us  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing  nation,  though 
the  Boston  "News  Bureau"  cites  figures  showing  a  grad- 
ual decrease  in  our  favorable  "balance  of  trade"  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  Every  day,  says  an  Amster- 
dam correspondent  to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  "new 
signs  appear  of  the  investment  of  American  capital  in 
Europe,"  He  notes  in  particular  investments  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Jugo-Slavia,  In  commerce,he  says,  "Amer- 
ican competition  is  felt  everywhere," 

It  is  with  G)reat  Britain  that  our  sharpest  trade 
rivalry  is  to  come,  various  authorities  assert,  Ac* 

cording  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  "Evening 
Sun",  'Vhat  threatens  "most  to  disturb  a  friendship 
full  of  promise  is  the  rivalry  in  trade."  That  there 
will  be  increased  competition  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  is  evident  enough,  remarks  the  "journal 
of  Commerce'*,  but  there  is  "a  rather  violent  conflict 
of  ideas  as  to  what  the  consequences  will  be."  Mr, 
Mackay  Edgar,  an  English  authority,  has  recently  de- 
clared that  England's  struggle  with  America-  for  trade 
supremacy  may  last  twenty  years,  but  that  America's 
present  lead  is  not  so  yety  commanding,  that  it  will 
be  reduced  quickly,and  that  Britain  has  a  far  brighter 
coramercikl  future  than  America,  Sir  Auckland  Geddea 
recently  made  the  statement  thatj 

."Every  nation  is  short  of  something  that  Great 
Britain  <!an  supply.  British-  manufacturers  have  a  bug- 
bear of  American  rivalry,  but  America  is  not  well 
placed  for  world  trade.  Besides,  she  has  her  own 
troubles,  while  the  exchange  is  hindering  American  ex- 
ports. j\merica  cannot  drive  British  trade  from  the 
world  markets  if  we  only  make  up  our  minds  to  work  to- 
gether." 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  R,  P,  Houston,  M,  P, ,  in  a 
Itlverpool "Daily  Post"  article  quoted  in  the''Journal  of 
Commerce",  criticizes  Mr.  Edgar's  belittling  of  Meri- 
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can  competition,  and  cites  a  large  number  of  facts 
showing  America's  advantage  in  the  coming  trade   con- 
test. These  are  concerned  largely  with   America's 
ability  to  produce  such  things  as  coal, steel, and  ships 
more  cheaply  than  Great  Britain, 

Opinion  in  this  country  naturally  divides  much  as 
does  British  opinion.  Our  New  York  "Sun",  for  instance, 
first  points  out  that  "Great  Britain  with   her  low 
pound,  like  Germany  with  her  low  mark,  can  undersell 
us,  other  things  being  equal,   in  'any  market  not  ex- 
cepting our  own  home  market."  It  notes  the  steady 
gain  of  British  exports  month  by  month  since  January 
and  the  increasing  imports  of  raw  materials  to  be  made 
into  finished  products  for  export.  England's  favorable 
position  is  attributed  to  early  planning,  wise  leader- 
ship, hard  work  and  patriotic  co-operation.   In  short, 
concludes  "The  Svm"  — 

"Great  Britain,  in  our  own  Yankee  irernacular,  got 
the  jump  on  us.   Great  Britain  got  the  jvmip  on  every- 
body else. " 

But  w©  have  our  optimists.  The  Brooklyn  "Eagle" 
disagrees  with  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  about  America  not 
being  well  placed  for  world  trade, and  disputes  his  as- 
sertion that  every  other  coxintry  lis  short  something 
that  Great  Britain  can  supply,  asserting  that  we  have 
coal,  iron,  copper,  cotton,  wheat,  and  petroleum  in 
abundance,  will  soon  have  our  own  rubber  supply  in  the 
Philippines,  and  can  get  tea  and  coffee  from  non- 
British  sources,  while  "no  American  would  suffer  if 
all  British  imports  of  manufactured  articles  were  cut 
off." 


WHEN  HEARST  AND  MURPHY 
FALL  OUT 


S 


WAT  THE  BOSS",  .  a  recent  editorial  in  Bfilliam 
Randolph  Hearst's  New  York  "Evening  Journal" 
mentioning  "Boss"  Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall,  in 
rather  uncomplimentary  terms,  and  characterized  by  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle"  as  'Vitriolic",  provided  the  opening 
wedge  in  a  Tammany- Hearst  split  that  to  a  distant  ob- 
server like  the  Los  Angeles  "Times",  "cannot  fail  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  next  Presidential 
election."  Hearer  home,  too,  the  Hearst- Tammany  rup- 
ture  seems 'to  the  New  York  newspapers  to  be  complete, 
and  they  believe  the  fight  will  go  into  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1920,  and  that  the  climax  will  be 
reached  in  the  New  York  Mayoralty  election  of  1921.  To 
the  Tammany  forces  have  been  added  former  Mayor  George 
B,  MoClellan,  who  broke  with  Leader  Murphy  fourteen 
years  ago.  The  Springfield  "Republican",  well  known 
for  its  acute  political  sense,  *wishes  to  know  if  any- 
one can  be  sure  that  Hearst  "la  not  clearing  the  way 
for  the  part  he  means  to  play  next  year  in  the  contest 
for  the  Presidency",  and  adds,  bearing  in  mind  that 
"there's  a  reason"  for  all  political  moves  made  by 
Hearst: 

"One  reads  that  the  present  row  will  have  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  next  election  for  a  mayor  of 
New  York  in  1921.  Perhaps  the  preliminaries  to  that 
event  are  all  that  is  now  being  staged.  Yet  there  may 
be  much  more  in  the  back  of  Hearst's  head.  Hearst  has 
two  obsessions  in  international  affairs  —  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  and  botn  are  his  pet  hates.  It  requires 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  forecast  on 
his  part  an  attempt  to  combine  the  Johnson-Borah  wing 
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of  the  l?©publloan  party  ana  tne  Sinn  Fein  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  Senator  Johnson  as  an  indepen- 
dent presidential  candidate  on  a  platform  of  red- 
blooded  Americanism  (Dr.  Van  Dyke  calls  it  acute  Amer- 
icanitis),  and  •the  League  of  Nations  be  damned.  This 
is  merely  a  guess.  But  Hearst  never  begins  to  perform 
for  just  nothing.*' 

The  Los  Angeles  "Times"  has  visions  of  Hearst  run- 
ning Ifylan  for  president.  This  is  the  way  the  rumpus 
looks  from  the.  Calif ornia  movie  capital? 

"In  frenzied  rage,  the  Hearst  New  York  Papers  are 
pouring  out  abuse  upon  'Charley'  Murphy  and  the  Gover- 
nor. Hylan,  the  yellovf- journal-made  Mayor  of  Nev/  York, 
has  meanwhile  been  nominated  for  President  by  Hearst 
on  account  of  his  enormous  services  in  the  dock  strike. 
To  the  naked  eye  his  seinrices  in  the  dock  strike  con- 
sisted in  asking  the  strikers  please  to  behave,  and  in 
being  told  to  go  to  h — -. 

"From  now  on  it  will  be  a  cai-and-dog   fight   for 
political  control.  Hearst  evidently  hopes  that  he  may 
malce  himself  boss  of  New  York  'by  turning  political 
Bolshevik  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election,  and 
virtually  blackmailing  the  national  Democratic  party." 


The  page  editorial  In.  the  New  York"Evening  Journal", 
which  came  like  an  aerial  bomb  into  the  Murphy  camp, 
tried  'to  connect  the  Tammany  leader  with  a  huge 
British  contract  and  rather  plainly  hinted  that  this 
^explained  a  certain  apathy  toward  Irish  independence. 
Other  editorials  attacked  Tammany's  failure  to  renomi- 
nate Justice  Newburger,  who  had  uado  a  splendid  record 
on  the  bench,  and  who  Viras  put  on  the  Republican  and 
independent  slates  and  elected. 

Victory  in  the  Tammany-Hylan-Hearst- Smith  fracas  is 
likely  to  perch  on  the  banners  of  the  faction  which 
has  the  greatest  supply  of  white  paper  and  English 
synonyms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Troy  "Times",  which 
philosophically  says> 

"Hearst  can  talk  back  as  long  as  the  suj5ply  of 
white  paper  ajid  the  Hearst  vocabulary  hold  out.  And 
Mr.  Hearst  is  reputed  to  have  at  command  some  very  ver- 
satile 'word  slingers  "  " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Can  you  imagine  Roosevelt  striking  for  a  six-hour 
day?  —  M\mcie  Press, 

The  dollar-an-hour  man  has  supplanted  the  dollar-a- 
year  man,  —  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 

The  green  driver  does  the  most  tooting  of  his  horn. 
Same  way  with  statesmen.-  Fountain  Inn  (S.C.)  Tribime, 

It  is  getting  so  that  we  regard  prices  as  coming 
rlown  when  they  stay  where  they  were  •  ~  Columbus  Ohio- 
State  Journal, 

Now  that  we  are  to  be  rescued  from  the  perils  of 
n.75  beer,  let  the  Anti-Saloon  League  get  after  $2,25 
.;heat.  --  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

One  Bolshevik  accomplishment  Is  the  measuring  of 
Russian  money  by  the  peck  instead  of  by  the  kopeck,  — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

In  spite  of  her  recent  drubbing,  when  she  hears  of 
our  prohibition  Germany  will  be  convinced  we  can't  li- 
quor.  —  The  Trades  Unionist  (Washington,  D.C.), 

An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  is  reported  from  Gennany,  And  what  a  task 
these  societies  facel  -•-  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 

By  stretching  your  imagination  a  little  you  might 
refer  to  the  New  York  pressmen's  strike  as  a  "ty- 
pographical errors"  —  The  Trades  Unionist  (Wash- 
ington, D.C). 

"Jewels  are  pouring  into  United  States  markets," 
says  a  headline.  With  clothing  costing  what  it  does 
persons  in  moderate  circumstances  have  to  wear  some- 
thing. —  New  York  Evening  Sxm, 

The  Labor  group  left  the  Industrial  Conference ;then 
the  Capital,  or  Employers'  group,  was  dismissed.  The 
public  group  remained;,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr,  Kipling  very  succinctly  described  the  situation 
thus : 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice 
—  Baltimore  New3, 


The  Russian  muzhik  has  changed  his  txine,  -  Columbia 
Record, 

The  death-knell  of  radicalism  may  be  striking. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 

Making  the  world  "Safe  for  Democracy"  didn't  go  so 
far  as  making  it  sane.  —  Columbia  Record, 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  has  made  a  great  discovery, 
but  you  cannot  mine  coal  with  a  typewriter,  —  Wichita 
Eagle, 

America  for  Americans  is  a  first-class  slogan.  But 
not  too  much,  of  America  for  too  few  Americans, 
Washington  Herald, 

A  nfan  is  a  sort  of  road-house  inhere  his  ancestors 
stop  for  a  while  on  their  way  to  become  tis  descen- 
dants, ~  Liew  York  Evening  Sun, 

Gompers  asserts  that  the  steel  strike  is  not  yet 
lost.    Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  more  or  less  astray. 

—  New  York  Morning  Telegraph, 

We  must  ultimately  have  a  government  in  this  coun- 
try that  no  man  or  class  wil.1  dare  hand  an  ultimatiim 
to  except  through  the  ballot  box,  «--  Vinton  Eagle, 

Soldiers  in  Berlin  fired  into  a  mob  of  15,000 
rioters  and  killed  one.  Now  we  don't  need  Ludendcrff  s 
explanation  of  why  Germany  lost  the  war,  —  El  Paso 
Times, 

Cardinal  Mercier's  famous  encyclical  letter  managed 
to  get  out  of  Belgium  by  being  wrapped  around  a  cheesa 
It  made, as  one  remembers^a  tremendously  strong  appeal. 

—  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,. 

It  begins  to  look  to  us  as  though  an  American  Bol- 
shevik is  a  man  who  wants  a  20  p^r  cent,  increase  in 
salary  to  meet  the  80  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  —  The  Tribunbooze  (New  York), 

Certain  elements  in  Berlin  think  the  kaiser  should 
be  re-seated.  We're  not  so  sure  of  that,  but  would 
opine  that  when  the  allies  get  through  with  him  at 
least  part  of  the  clothing  will  have  to  be.  —  Manila 
QulletiUL. 
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JAPAN'S   DILEMMA  IN    SIBERIA 


BITTER  CRITICISM  of  the  Japanese  GOTernment '  s  pol- 
icy in  Siberia  is  voiced  in  some  sections  of  the 
press  from  -which  we  gather  that  it  is  now  up  to 
Japan  either  to  finish  the  job  she  undertook  by  a 
wholesale  military  stroke  against  the  Bolshevik  ele- 
ments in  the  three  provinces  east  of  Baikal  or  else  to 
withdraw  her  troops  and  leave  Siberia, Japan, China,  ana 
Korea  to  the  sweet  will  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Other  crit- 
ics are  somewhat  uncertain  what  the  correct  thing  to 
say  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Kobe  "japan  Chronicle," 
which  takes  note  of  one  Japanese  observer  who  thinks ■ 
that  Japan,  Russia,  and  Germany  might  find  it  well  to 
co-operate  with  one  another  in  order  to  bring  back 
America  to  her  senses,  for,  since  the  downfall  of  Ger- 
many, she  has  been  "behaving  herself  in  an  overbearing 
manner."  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  War  Office  issues  a 
statement  to  explain  the  sending  of  new  troops  to  Si- 
beria to  replace  former  contingents, in  ■which  it  is  de- 
clared that  "Japan's  policy  towards  Russia  has  been, 
from  the  very  beginning,  to  restore  Russia,  and  main- 
tain order  in  her  eastern  territories"  suid  "we  do  not 
mean  to  face  any  particular  party  or  element  as  our 
enemy."  Although  Japanese  casualties  were  light  in  the 
later  encounters  between  small  bodies  of  enemy  troops 
Elnd  Japanese  Scouts,  as  the  "japan  Chronicle"  points 
out,  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  reaches "a  pretty 
high  figure."  Since  the  iDeginning  of  the  Siberian  ex- 
pedition, the  records  of  the  TSfar  Office  show  that  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  564  men  and  officers  were  killed 
and  499  wounded,  making  a  total  of  1,063.  In  the  Tokio 
"Kokumin"  Dr.  Tomidzu,  a  Seiyukai  member  of  the  Diet, 
sizes  up  the  situation  as  follows i 

"As  things  now  stand,  there  is  no  alternative-  left 
for  Japan  but  either  to  increase  the  Siberian  troops 
on  a  large  scale  or  recall  them  altogether.  In  the 
event  of  the  country  being  evacuated,  Siberia  will  be 
immediately  overrun  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  their 
strengthened  position  there  will  prove  a  serious  men- 
ace to  this  country.  From  every  point  of  view,  Siberia 
must  not  be  abandoned.  To  increase  the  troops  to  a 
large  extent  is,  therefore,  the  only  measure  which  the 
Government  will  do  well  to  adopt  at  this  juncture.  ,  . 

"Should  Japan  act  on  this  policy,  the  anti-Bolshe- 
viks in  European  ivussia  will  regain  their  strength 
and  it  may  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Lenin  and  Trot- 
sky and  their  following.  In  case  the  anti-Bolsheviks 
come  into  power  in  European  Russia  it  may  be  advis- 
able fof  Japan  to  take  the  lead  in  shaking  hands  with 
them  and  assist  them  in  establishing  a  new  Russia  and 
then  go  further  on  and  re-enter  into  intimate  relations 
with  Germany  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  three 
Powers  of  Japan,  Russia  and  Germany  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  at  any  moment.  Since  the  downfall  of  Ger- 
many,, America  has  been  behavine  herself  in  an   over- 


bearing manner,  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
she  may  be  brought  back  to  her  senses  should  Japan, 
Russia  and  Germany  show  themselves  friendly  to  each 
other." 

The  Tokio  "Jiji"  reminds  us  that  the  Siberian  ex- 
pedition was  sent  to  help  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  That  ob- 
ject accomplished,  they  are  now  maintaining  order  and 
safeguarding  meajis  of  communication  in  the  three  prov- 


STILL  ABOTHER  HAHGEROUS  CREATURB 

Though  the  Allies  have  driven  Germany  into  tho 
cage,  axiother  dangerous  creatvire,  the  Bolshevie-t 
bear,  is  still  at  large.         ~'  ~ 

— — "Torozu"  (Tokio). 

inoes  east  of  Baikal.   But,  wo  are  told  that: 

"This  latter  is  an  object  which  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  the  small  force  now  in  Siberia,  nor  can 
any  estimate  be  formed  as  to  when  the  vrork  id.ll  -be 
done.   In  the  meantime,  the  troops  are  falling  sick 
and  dying  at  a  frightfid  rate  owing  to  the  extreme 
hardships  involved  in  endeavoring  to  cope  with  '  an 
undertaking  which  is  i*ar  beyond  their  strength.   In 
these  circumstances,  the  problem  of  Siberia  is  now  the 
most  urgent  question  which  must  be  settled   without 
further  delay.   In  our  opinion,  Japan  can  do  nothing 
but  either  send  many  more  troops  to  Siberia  in  order 
to  purge  the  three  Eastern   provinces  of  Bolshevik 
elements,  thereby  permanently  establish  order  and 
•safety  of  communication  and  transportation,  av   else 
Trithdraw  the  troops  from  Siberia  and  leave   the 
place  to  its  fate.   If  the  former  alternative  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  nation  to  nake 
up  its  mind  to  shoulder  a  heavy  military  expenditure 
for  at  least  two  or  three  more  years,   and   before 
carrying  the  plan  into  execution  it  will  be  necessary 
to  come  to  a  full  understanding  with   the  principal 
Allies,  Otherwise  Japan  luay  incur  unmerited  suspicion 
later,  and  be  accused  of  having  acted  in  pursuance  "of 
'an  aggressive  policy." 

If  Japan  leaves  Siberia  to  its  fate  "The  Jiji" 
predicts  that  the  Bolsheviks,  who  are  very  strong  in 
Siberia  will  have  the  whole  country  in  their  power  aiid 
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proceed  to  carry  on  an  active   propaganda  throughout    RANIEA^-OEOUS  AJFOHANIST^SlN 

Korea,  llanchuria,  Mongolia  and  China   proper, 

The  Tokio  "Yomiuri"  says  it  is  unavoidable  that  the 
situation  in  Siberia  should  be  influenced  by  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  European  Russia, a  fact'feasily  grasped 
by  anybody  at  all  conversant  with  conditions  in  Sibe- 
ria", but,  it  adds; 


"There  is,  however,  a  set  of  people  here  who  be- 
lieve that  as  Siberia  is  separated  from  European  Rus- 
sia by  the  Ural  Mountains  so  Siberia  can  make  a  polit- 
ical development  apart  from  European  Russia. This  hasty 
conclusion  soems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  fundamental  and 
incurable  mistake  in  Japan's  policy  towards  Siberia. 


J' 
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IHAT  EHDED  THE  APGHAH  lAH 

[ 

Bombing  Airplsines  Were  First  Introduced  To  Th© 
Afghans  By  The  British, 

1 

Prom  the  London  ''Sphere". 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  the  War  office  state- 
ment, before  cited,  replies  to  the  critics  who  charge 
that  the  Japanese  Siberian  expedition  is  "continuing  a 
useless  fight  against  good  Russians  and  is  incurring 
their  antipathy  unnecessarily."  Japan  does  not  con- 
sider any  particular  Russian  element  as  her  enemy, 
according  to  this  document,  from  which  we  quote  the 
followingi 

"Our  troops  do  not  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  even 
upon  Bolsheviks,  so  far  as  they  do  not  disturb  order 
and  are  engaged  in  peaceable  occupations.  In  fact 
there  are  many  Bolsheviks  at  Vladivostok  and  in  the 
vicinity.  The  wharfs ide  labourers  and  railway  em- 
ployees in  these  regions  are  mostly  Bolsheviks,  But 
they  arc  getting  on  quite  undisturbed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  clear  Siberia  of  Bol- 
sheviks at  a  single  sweep.  Therefore  it  must  be  our 
policy  to  help  the  Russians  recover  and  establish  a 
good  Government , and  to  keep  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  our  troops  there  in  order  to  keep  the  rebel- 
lious Bolsheviks  under  control," 


FOREBODINGS  OF  MORE  TROUBLE  with  Afghanistan  were 
voiced  in  various  sections  of  the  Indian  press 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  that  country 
and  the  British  Government  on  August  8  after  one  of 
the  very  shortest  wars  in  history,  which  was  described 
by  Sir  Hamilton  Grant,  chief  British  delegate  at  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Rawal  Pindi  as  "the  most  wanton, 
crazy,  and  meaningless  war  in  history."  Some  think 
these  suspicions  are  confirmed  in  the  continued  at- 
tacks on  British  posts  and  convoys,  and  raids  into 
British  territory,  which  the  tribes  of  Waziris  and 
Mahsuds  in  Afghanistan  have  perpetrated  since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  In  the  view  of  various  Asian  edi- 
tors the  Afghan  outbreak  was  due  to  the  machinations 
of  the  Afghans'  "German-Turkish-Egyptian- Indian-and 
Bolshevik  tempters."  That  the  Bolsheviks  have  been 
"manipulating  the  strings"  in  Afghanistan  is  hardly 
surprising,  says  one  authority,  as  the  country  is  a 
buffer  state  between  Asiatic  Russia  and  British  India. 
In  all  probability,  remarks  the  Shanghai  "Celestial 
Empire"  the  "Hun  spent  money  as  freely  in  Afghanistan 
as  elsewhere,  and  in  such  a  country  a  little  gold  goes 
a  long  way."  Simla  dispatches  report  that  represent- 
atives of  the  tribes  have  received  an  ultimatum  from 
the  British  and  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the 
terms  of  it  they  will  be  notified  to  remove  their  wo- 
men  and  children  within  a  certain  period  and  will  then 
be  subjected  to  an  intense  aerial  bombardment.  This 
will  be  followed  by  other  punitive  measures  against 
those  sections  of  the  tribes  implicated  in  the  anti- 
British  outrages. 

The  Singapore  "Straits  Times"  ascribes  the  outbreak 

of  friction  between  Afghanistan  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  "yoting  hot-headed  Ameer  Amunualla  Khan,"   "' 
and  cites  a  speech  of  his  made  at  the  Durbar  at  Kabul 

last  April  in  vfhich  he  declared  himself  to  this  effect; 

I 
"The  object  which  occupied  my  mind  ever  since  the 
death  of  ny  lamented  father,  and  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  through  the  sincere  help  and  loyalty  of  both 
civil  and  military  has  now  been  achieved,  is  vengeance 
for  my  father's  murder.  Ever  since  his  death  I  have 
worn  khaki,  and  on  hearing  of  his  death  I  drew  my  sword 
(the  Ameer  here  raised  his  sword  aloft), and  have  keptit 
drawn  until  now  when  I  sheathe  it  once  more  in  trivimph 
at  my  sacrifice." 

Read  between  the  lines,   the  "Straits  Times"  points 

out,  the  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer,  the  wearing 

of  khaki  and  the  raising  of  the  sword   "may  incline 

some  to  think  that  these  theatricalities  were  intended 

for  a  larger  audience  and  that  it  was  the  outward  sign 

of  a  plan,  made  in  conjunction  with  certain  people  in 

India,  to  attack  that  country  at  what  was  considered 

the  psychological  moment."   On  this  point  we  have  the 

statement  of  Sir  Hamilton  Grant  to  the  Afghan  dele-^ 

gates  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  the  Ameer  "wrongly 
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calcnlated  that  the  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  of  India 
would  be  likely  to  rise  iji  open  imitiny  welcoming  the 
ATghan  imrasion,  and  had  also  counted  upon  a  rebellion 
among  the  frontier  tribes.  Both  these  calculations 
failed,  and  the  Ameer's  action  "Vas  condemned  from  the 
outset  by  all  classes  throughout  India,  which  had  re- 
asserted her  loyalty."  The  tribes,  in  spite  of  serious 
defections, withstood  the  strain  with  remarkable  fidel- 
ity, and  Sir  Hamilton  warned  the  Afghan  delegates 
against  "continuing  intrigues  among  the  tribes." 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  could  not  well  have  been 
made  easier,  remarks  the  Calcutta  "Statesman,"  and  if 
to  some  they  seem  to  be  too  easy,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  not  only  that  the  (Jovemment  of  India  can  afford 
to  be  magnanimous  but  that  "no  other  attitude  would  be 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  whai  deal- 
ing with  a  small  nation,  "  And  'VUhe  Statesman"  proceeds' 

"Even  if  the  published  utterances  of  the  Afghan 
delegates  seem  to  betray  a  pathetic  ignorance  of  the 
realities  of  the  position,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
tJiat  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  have  seen  little 
or  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  their  own  hills,  and 
allowances  for  them  must  be  made  accordingly.  To  in- 
dulge in  heroics  at  their  expense  would  be  grotesque; 


"if  the  Ameer  is  wise  he  will  get  rid  of  his  evil 
counsellors  and,  above  all,  will   shut  the  door  of 
.H.fghanistan  against  the  intrigues  of   Bolshevist  de- 
speradoes who  would  make  a  catspaw  of  him  and.   his 
people. 


ALWAYS  THE  OTHER  FELLOW 

"Please,  Mr.  Bull,  I'm  so  sorry.'   It  was  that 
chap  who  persuaded  me  to  take  a  shot  at  you, " 

"The  Bystander"   (London). 


after  the  great  war  it  would  be  a  descent  frora  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  Govornment  of  India  can 
only  deal  with  them  as  with  wayward  children.  No  one 
in  India  wanted  to  be  troubled  with  an  Afghan  war.  The 
Government,  however,  are  bound  to  fulfil  the  serious 
responsibilities  they  bear  for  fhe     peace  of  India 


THE  STORM  CLOUD  IN  THE  EAST. 

"The  Looker-On"   (Calcutta). 

On  the  latter  point,  the  Shanghai  "Mercury"  tells 
us  that  there  was  no  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and 
Afghanistan,  which  was  "only  the  tool  of  guilty  wire* 
pullers,"  and  it  adds 

The  arm  of  British  power  Is  far  too  long,  and  far 
too  certain  in  its  grasp  for  these  despicable  agita* 
tors  to  escape  if  our  authorities  have  the  will  for 
vengeance.  That,  however,  we  do  not  desire.  Least  of 
all  do  we  desire  that  the  Afghan  dupe  should  suffer 
unnecessarily  for  the  sins  of  his  German-Turkish-Egyp- 
tian- Indian-and-Bolshevik  tempters.  We  admire  the 
fighter.  We  scorn,  condemn,  and  loathe  the  hidden 
intriguer  .... 

"But,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  must  have  been  a  bit 
of  rea]  caSbility   somewhere  in  the  propaganda  to  appeal 
to  the  better  minded  Afghan.   It  probably  came    from 
India,  and  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  what  it  consisted 
of.   It  consisted  of  a  not  unnatxiral  and  very    real 
fear  for  the  future  of  Islam.   How  the  war  has  treated 
Turkey  and  her  Sultan  we  all  know.   Put  many  have  for- 
gotten that  the  official  head  of  ihe  Moslem   faith  ia 
that  same  Sultan,   It  is  quite  true  that  Arab  and  In- 
dian Moslems  had  no  scruple  about  taking   up   arms 
against  Yovxig   Turkey,  the  Turkey  of  the  renegade  En- 
ver.   It  was  perfectly  orthodox  to  do  that.  But  there 
was,  and  is,  not  a  little  division  in  the  Moslem  world 
with  regard  to  matters  in  which  the  Mohammedan  world 
is  interested  now  that  the  fighting  is  done.    That 
world  forms  a  League  of  Nations  in  itself,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  as  such.   Hitherto  the  centre  of  its  poli- 
tical force  has  been  Constantinople.    St.  Sophia  does 
not  hold  the  same  place  in  the  imagination  of  Islam  as 
do  the  Holy  Places  of  Arabia,  but  it  still  stands  for 
nriich.   It  may  be  that  the  centre  of  Moslem  intrigue,  if 
not  of  Moslem  relicrious  aspirations,  may  shift  to  Per- 
sia, which  is  in  just  the  condition  in  whioh  intrigue 
•takes  root  easily." 
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KROPOTKIN  ON  RUSSIA 

SO  EMlHEKT  A  WORLD  FIGURE     in  Russian,  politics  as  ' 
Prince  EropotTdLn  appears     as  a  bitter     critic  of 
Allied  armed  intervention  in  Russia  and  a     cyni- 
cal disT>eliever  in  the  democracy  of    Admiral     Kolchak 
and  General  Denikine*     Whatever     tne  original  ideas  of 

m 

Kolchai  and  Denikine  Trere,  the  men  close  about  them 
are  sill  reactionaries,  according  to  Prince  Kropotkin, 
■who  condemns  the  Allied  armed  intervention  as  a 
movement  calculated  to  set  the  Russians  back  instead 
of'  leading  them  fortrard.  TJhat  Russia  needs  is  food, 
manufactured  articles,  and  experienced  organizers  to 
lift  her  out  of  inaustrial  and  commercial  chaos.  His 
statement  on  Russian  conditions  appears  in  the  famous 
Paris  Socialist  journal  "L'Hifiaanit^",  -which  received 
it  only  recently,  altho  the  letter  is  dated  from 
Dmitrov,  Government  of  Moscow,  April  28,  1919.  In  an 
editorial  note  "L'Humanit^"  speaks  of  the  universal 
respect  which  "attaches  to  the  name  and  record  of 
Citizen  Pierre  Kropotkin,  who  at  the  same  time  as  he 
was  the  theorist  of  anarchistic  communism  was  also  at 
the  downfall  of  czarism  the  patriarch  among  the  pro- 
scribed of  the  Russian  Revolution.'*  The  letter  was 
written  to  the  celebrated  Danish  critic, George  Brandes, 
to  whom  Prince  Kropotkin  says  that  he  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  letter  will  ever  reach  its  destination. 
As  to  rumors  of  his  arrest^  Prince  Kropotkii.  ^ays  they 
were  without  foundation  as  were  also  the  stories  about 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  he  alludes  to  his  quiet 
home  life  as  follows: 

"The  person  who  delivers  this  letter  to  you  will 
tell  you  of  the  lonely  life  we  lead  in  our  little 
provincial  town.  At  my  age  it  is  physically  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  during  a 
.revolution;  and  to  occupy  myself  with  it  as  an  amateur 
is  not  natural  to  my  character.  Last  winter  we  spent 
at  Moscow,where  I  worked  with  a  group  ■'Of  collaborators 
on  the  plan  of  a  federalist  republic.  But  this  group 
was  of  necessity  dispersed,  and  I  went  back  to  my  book 
on  Ethics,  which  I  began  fifteen  years  ago  in  England. 
All  I  can  do  now  is  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
Russian  situation  which  in  my  opinion  is  not  properly 
understood  in  the  West.  An  analogy  may  perhaps  afford 
the  explanation. 

"We  are  going  through  what  France  went  through  dur- 
ing the  Jacobin  revolution  from  September,  1792  to 
July,  1794,  with  this  fact  superadded,  that  it  is  now 
•Si  social  revolution  that  is  finding  itself.  The  dic- 
tatorial method  of  the  Jacobins  was  false.  It  could 
not  create  a  stable  organization,  and  was  bound  to  end 
in  reaction.  But  the  "Jacobins  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  1793  in  abolishing  feudal  rights,  an  effort  com- 
menced in  1789,  but  which  neither  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly nor  the  Legislative  wished  to  achieve.  Yet  they 
proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  the  political  equality 
of  all  citizens.  These  are  two  immense  fundamental 
changes  which  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century  made; 
their  way  through  Europe." 

The  situation  is  paralleled  to-day  in  Russia, Prince 

Kropotkin  goes  on  to  say, where  the  Bolsheviks,  through 
the  dictation  of  a  fraction  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party,  are  trying  to  introduce  the  socialization  of 


land, industry,  and  commerce.  The  change  they  aspire  to 
bring  about  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Socialism, 
but  — 

"Unhappily, the  method  by  which  they  endeavor  to  im- 
pose upon  a  state  very  strongly  centralized  a  commu- 
nism, that  reminds  one  of  Babeuf  and  which  paralyzes 
the  constructive  work  of  the  people, puts  any  possibil- 
ity of  success  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  it  is 
preparing  for  us  a  furious  and  evil  reaction.  In  order 
to  restore  the  ancient  regime  this  reaction  is  organ- 
izing by  taking  advantage  of  the  national  exhaustion 
produced  first  by  the  war  and  then  by  the  famine  we 
suffer  in  Central  Russia, and  through  the  complete  dis- 
ruption of  exchange  and  production,which  is  inevitable 
during  so  widespread  a  revolution,  accomplished  by  de- 
crees." 

The  letter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  written  in 
April  of  this  year,  and  Prince  Kropotkin  recalls  to 
•his  friend  how  opposed  he  was  to  those  who  worked  to 
disorganize  Russia's  power  of  resistance,  which  pro- 
longed the  war  by  one  year,  gave  Russia  a  German  inva- 
sion under  cover  of  a  treaty,  and  cost  "seas  of  blood 
to  prevent  triumphant  Germany  from  grinding  Europe  un- 
der her  imperial  heel,"  Despite  the  evil  Prince 
Kropotkin  saw  in  this  event,  he  protests  with  all  his 
power  against  armed  intervention  by  the  Allies  in 
Russia,  because— 

"Such  intervention  could  only  result  in  an  access 
■Of  Russian  chauvinism.  It  would  bring  back  a  chauvin- 
ist monarchy— of  which  we  have  already  the  indications 
— and  what  is  more,  it  would  inspire  in  the  whole 
Russian  people  a  hostile  attitude    toward   TTestem 
^rope,  which  attitude  could  have  only  the  most  melan-^ 
choly  consequences.   The  Americans  have  already  thor- 
oughly grasped  this  idea.    It  is  believed,   mayhap, 
that  in  supporting  Admiral  Kolchak  and  General  Deni- 
kine, the  Allies  are  supporting  a  liberal,  republican 
party,  but  this  is  wrong.   Whatever  were   orginally 
the  personal  intentions  of  these  two  military  chiefs, 
the  greater  nvunber  of  their  entourage   have  entirely 
different  ideas.     It  is  unavoidable  that  this  will 
bring  back  upon  us  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  reac- 
tion, and  bloodshed. 

Therefore  those  of  the  Allies  who  are  clear-sighted 
in  contemplating  events  should  repudiate  all  armed  in- 
tervention, and  if  they  want  really  to  aid  Russia  they 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  another  direction,  according  to 
Prince  Kropotkin,  who  speaks  of  the  bread  famine  in  the 
immense  area  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces. 
Moreover,  Russia  needs  manufactured  articles   badly, 
and  he  continues: 

"Instead  of  playing  the  role  which  Austria,  Prussia' 
and  Russia  played  in  1793  toward  France,   the  Allies 
ought  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  help 
the  Russian  people  escape  from  their  dreadful   situa- 
tion.  Moreover,  the  shedding  of  blood  would  only  set 
the  Russian  people  back  in  their  old  state.  The  Allies 
should  rush  to  our  assistance  in  the  construction  of  a 
n6w  future  and  a  new  life,  which,  in  spite  of  all,  can 
be  traced  in  outline.   Above  all',  they  should  come  to 
the  aid  of  our  children.   They  should  come  to  help  us 
in  necessary  reconstruction.   Towards  this  end   thiey 
should  send  us  not  diplomats  nor  generals,  but  bread, 
tools  to  work  with,  and  the  organizers  who   knew  so 
well  how  to  help  the  Allies  during  the  five  terrible 
war  years  to  prevent  economic  disorganization  and  re- 
pel the  barbaric  invasion,  of  the  Gennans»  " 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


* 


GAINING  AND  LOSING  HUMAN  POVER 


How  HT?MAN  POWERS  AND  ABILITIES  are  gained  and 
lost  is  explained  in  the  "Western  Medical 
Times"  (DenTer>  October)  by  C.   L.  Redfield, 
author' of  "Dynamic  Evolution".  Mr,   Redfield's  thesis 
is  that  power  is  gained  always  by  exertion   and  that 
the  doctrine  that  the  powers  of  living  things  can  be 
altered, by  "mutation"  from  generation  to  generation  is 
"scientifically  unsound."  He  begins  with  anv  elemen- 
tary case  by  assuming  two  similar  boys,    James   and 
John.   John  is  physically  the  stronger,  but  in  schol- 
arship, James  is  superior.   The  difference  is  inher- 
ited.  In  due  time  John  and  James  leave  school.-  John 
gets  a  job  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  James  finds  one 
as  a  helper  in  an  athletic  club.  John' s  mental   ef- 
forts occupy  practically  all  of  his  time,   and  his 
physical  efforts  are  reduced  to  the   smallest  consis- 
tent with  existence.   In  his  work,  James  exercises  his 
muscles  day  after  day  and  becomes  physically  much  more 
powerful.    If,  after  ten  years  the  two  come  together 
in  a  physical  contest,   it  will  be  found  that  John 
stands  no  show  against  James.   On  the  other  hand,  John 
is  now  mentally  more  powerful  than  James.   To  quote 
and  summarize  Mr.  Redfield  directly: 

"We  know  that  physical  strength  is  "built  up  by  pl^s- 
ical  exercise.   It  is  impossible  to  make  an  athlete 
out  of  a  man  by  simply  feeding  him,  .  neither  can   we 
make  a  2:10  trotter  out  of  the  best  horse  in  the  world 
by  simply  feeding  him.   The  sane  thing  is  true  of  men- 
tal powers. 

"Physical  strength  declines  or  degenerates  as  a  re- 
sult of  physical  idleness,  as  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
a  sedentary  man  loses  the  strength  he  had  in  his  ear- 
lier and  more  active  days,  V^en.  a  race  horse  is  re- 
tired from  the  track,  his  racing  powers  gradually  de- 
cline as  the  result  of  idleness.  These  things  are  well 
known  and  may  be  classed  as  positive  knowledge.  While 
we  do  not  have  direct  positive  knowledge  that  mental 
powers  decline  as  a  result  of  mental  idleness,  we  have 
plenty  of  indirect  evidence  on  the  point. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  John  and  James  were   twenty 
when  they  get  their  respective  jobs.   Ten  years   later, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  James  is  physically  stronger  than 
John,,,  Another  ten  years  of  physical  activity  by 
James  and  physical  inactivity  by  John,  and  the  two  are 
now  forty,   James  is  stronger  than  John,  but  is   the 
difference  between  them  in  this  respect  greater  at  the 
age  of  forty  than  it  was  at  the  age  of  thirty?  Do  pow- 
ers continue  to  increase  indefinitely  by  continued  ex- 
ercise, and  do  they  continue  to  degenerate  indefinitely 
by  continued  idleness? 

"The  answer  is  that  such  development  of  powers   by 
exercise,  and  such  degeneracy  of  powers  by  idleness, 
continue  as  long  as  activity  or  idleness  continue  up  to 
some  unknown -point  near  the  end  of  life.   This  fact  not 
only  has  a  bearing  upon  a  person's  efficiency  as    a 
member  of  society,  but  it  affects  his  powers  of  resist- 
ing disease,  and  his  longevity  under  normal  conditions. 
It  also  affects  the  inherited  ability  of  his  offspring, 
their  powers  of  fighting  disease,  and  their  longevity. 


As  these  are  important  things  we  will  look  at  some  of 
the  concrete  evidence  bearing  upon  the  matter, 

"The  trotting  horse  is  able  to  reproduce  before  he 
is  three  years  old,  and  is  full  grown  before  he  is  four. 
But  development  of  trotting  power  tinder  continued 
training  does  not  stop  at-  the  attainment   of   full 
growth.   It  is  known  to  continue  up  to  at  least  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  there  are  records  of  thousands 
of  cases  in  which  it  continued  beyond  ten  years  of  age. 
The  race  tracks  of  the  United  States  showed  more  than 
a  hundred  such  cases  during  1917.   Those  persons  who 
think  that  animal  power  is  a  function  of  animal  struc- 
ture might  try  to  explain  how  the  structiire   of   an 
adult  animal  will  continue  to  change  year  after  year 
under  continued  training.   The  idea  that  power  is  a 
function  of  structure  is  the  same  fallacy  that  impels 
men  to  try  to  make  perpetual  motion  machines, 

"The  cow  reixoduces  before  two  years  of  age,  and  is 
full  grown  at  three.   But  the  cow's   milk-producirg 
power  is  not  limited  to  what  exists  at  full   growth. 
When  cows  are  regularly  bred  and  regularly  milked  they 
will  continue  to  increase  in  milk-»producing  power  up 
to  at  least  twelve  years  of  age.   This  is  true  for 
both  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows,  as  is  shown  by  official 
tests,  I  have  published  tables  taken  from  official 
records  for  both  of  these.   The  development  of   power 
under  continued  exercise  is  independent  of  grovrth  in 
size  or  shape, - 

"Let  us  txom  aside  and  consider  the  powers   of 
plants,  because  the  matter  under  immediate  considera- 
tion is  something  fimdanental  in  living  things.  If  we 
take  some  wild  plant  and  attempt  to  reproduce  ^  it  by 
cuttings,  we  are  likely  to  find  that  it  can  be  repro- 
duced that  way  only  with  difficulty.  But  if  we  take  a 
cutting  from  the  first  plant  raised  that  way  we  find 
the  second  time  it  grows  a  little  more  readily.  If  we 
take  a  cutting  from  the  second  plant  to  raise  a  third, 
we  again  find  that  it  starts  more  easily,  and  so  on 
time  after  time.  By  many  repetitions  the  plant  devel- 
ops the  power  of  producing  roots  abundantly  from  cutt- 
ings. By  exercising  the  povrers  which  it  has  it  ac- 
quires powers  which  it  did  not  have  before,  and  which 
never  existed  in  any  ancestor," 

Mr,  Redfield  bids  us  note  that  there  is  no  selec- 
tion in  this  matter*  No  seeds  are  produced.   The 
final  plant  is  really  a  developed  section  of  the  orig- 
inal but  has  powers  which  the  original  did  not  have, 
A  large  number  of  our  greenhouse  plants  are  now  pro- 
duced by  cuttings,  but  originally  came  from  stock  which 
would  grow  that  way  only  with  difficulty.  He  goes  on: 

"ah  plants  raised  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  by  division,  like  tubers,  bulbs,  cuttings,  buds  or 
grafts,  gain  the  power  to  produce  roots  abundantly, and 
at  the  same  time  they  lose  the  power,  sooner  or  later, 
to  produce  seeds.  By  continually  exerting  themselves 
along  particular  lines  plants  develop  new  powers  along 
those  lines,  and  by  continued  idleness  along   iather 
lines  (seed  production)  they  lose  the  powers   they 
originally  had. 

"Man  took  wild  plants,  and, by  continually  training  /. 
them,  developed  their  powers  of  producing  the  things  he 
wanted.  Many  persons  will  say  that  such  changes  were 
brought  about  by  selection,   I  will  return   to   the 
matter  a  little  later,  but  in  the  meantime  I  may  re- 
mark that  selecting  a  cliange  is  not  making  it. 


• 
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THE  FUTURE  FRANCE:  FRENCH  WAR  ORPHANS  RECEIVING  GIFTS  FROM  MIERICA. 
The  only  complaint  about  the  French  children  is  that  there  are  not  enough-  of  them. 


"in  the  wild  state  these  plants  had  to  fight   for 
, existence  in  a  world  covered  with  other  plants,   When 
nian  domesticated  these  plants  he  protec£ed  them   from 
weeds.  As  a  consequence  of  not  having  to  fight  for 
room,  against  other  plants,  our  domesticated  kinds  have 
lost,  th©  power  of  so  fighting,  and  are  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  when  deserted  by  man.   Idleness  along 
that  line  caused  a  loss  of  povrer  on  that  line.   There 
is  no  selection  in  this.  Man  did  not  select  plants  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  protect  themselves. 

"Flagellata  are  protozoa  which  multiply  by  division. 
Dallinger  subjected  these  animals  to  heat  and  found 
them  dying  at  74  degrees  Fahr.  But  by  beginning  at  60 
degrees  and  gradually  increasing  the  temperature    he 
finally  got  them  to  stand  158  degrees  without  dying,, 
Several  years  were  reqiiired  to.  accomplish  that  result. 
There  vras  no  selection  in  this.   The  final  animals  were 
simply  divisions  from  the  original  ones.   By  continu- 
ally exercising  the  powers  they  had,  they  acquired 
powers  they  did  not  have  before, 

"Corn  is  sensitive  to  climatic  changes,  arid  can  en- 
dure only  slight  changes  without  suffering  seriously. 
But  by  moving  it  a  short  distance  northward  each  year, 
it  is  nov;  fully  acclimated  in  regions  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  it  forty  years  ago.    Corn    goes 
through  the  seed  stage;  flagellata  do  not.  But  edch  of 
them  by  continually  exerting  the  powers  they  had, 
acquired  powers  of  resisting  temperature  changes  which 
they  did  not  have  before.   The  presence  or  absence  of 
a  seed  stage  does 'not  affect  the  matter  except  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  the  acquirement  occurs.-  The  acquire- 
ment^comes  as  a  direct  result  of  exercising  the  powers  • 
in  existence.  When  the  matter  extends  over  several 
generations,  the  seed  stage  simply  inserts  idle  periods 
during  which  there  is  no  acquirement, 

"Persons  who  take  arsenic,  opium,  cocaine,  etc.,  be- 
gin with  small  doses,  but  gradually  increase  the  amovint 
until  they  are  able  to  take  quantities  which  would  have 
been  fatal- if  taken  at  f^rst.  By  fighting  a  poison  a 
person  develops  a  povrer  of  resistance  he  did  not  have 
before.   The  same  thing  is  true  of  vaccination.    By 
fighting  a  relatively  weak  cow  pox  a  man  acquires  the 
power  of  resisting  the  more  virulent  smallpox. 

"By  beginning  vi±th   small  doses  and  gradually   in- 
creasing them,  pigeons  have  been  made  resistant   to 


rattlesnake  poison.  Resistance  has  been  b\iilt  up  in 
this  way  until  pigeons  were  able  to  withstand  a  dose 
more  than  four  times  as  powerful  as  that  which  would 
kill  in  the  first  place.  By  exercising  the  feeble 
powers  which  they  had,  these  pigeons  acquired  powers, 
which  they  did  not  have  before,  and  which  never  ex- 
isted in  any  ancestor, 

"Disease-producing  bacteria  are  active  when  in  a 
hostile  environment.  When  they  invade  a  man  the 
question  is  simply  whether  they  kill  the  man  or  the 
man  kills  them.  It  is  a  match  of  strength  and  a 
fight  to  a  finish.  If  the  bacteria  are  removed  from 
the  hostile  environment  in  the  man  or  other  animal, and 
are  cultivated  on  artificial  media  for  'some  time,  they 
are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  exis- 
tence, and  gradually  lose  the  power  to  so  fight.  It 
is  a  case  of  loss  of  power  by  idleness.  Bacteria  so 
raised  lose  their  disease-producing  virulence.  On  the 
other  hand, if  bacteria  are  inoculated  from  animal  to 
animal  in  series,  they  are  put  through  a  regular 
course  of  training  which  increases  their  virulence. 

"Let  us  return  to  John  and  James,    John  was  origx- 
nally  more  powerful  than  James, but  by  reason  of  activ- 
ity by  James  and  idleness  by  John,  the  positions  were 
reversed  and  James  became  more  powerful  than   John. 
We  know  that  Janes  gained  in  j)hysical   strength  by 
physical  exercise,  and  the  other  things  we  have  re- 
viewed show  that  the  principle  involved  is  universal 
in  all  living  things,   James  gained  in  power  by  phys- 
ical exercise,   which  is  work  measureable  in  foot- 
pounds.  Is  it  possible  that  James,  or  any  descendant 
of  his  could  gain  in  power   in  any  other   way  than  by 
work  performed?    Is  there  any  hocus-pocus  operating 
through  the  germ  by  which  a  son  of  James   can  be  born 
more  powerful  than  his  father  without  anyone   having 
don©  any  work  to  acquire  that  power? 

"Those  who  think  that  such  a  thing  can  occur  should 
give  some  reason  for  their  belief.  Or,  better  yet, 
they  should  point  to  some  concrete  case  in  which  such 
a  thing  actually  did  occur.  There  are  plenty  of  re- 
cords among  trotters  to  be  examined,  but  not  one  of 
them  shows  anything  of  the  kind.  The  idea  that  im- 
provement in  the  powers  of  living  things  can  come  by 
mutation  is  unsound.  It  involves  a  belief  in  either 
special  creation  or  spontaneous  generation. " 
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THE  FUTURE  GERMAllY:   FEEDING-  SCHOOLBOYS  IN  BERLIN. 
About  750,000  children  are  liorn  in  France  annually;   in  Germany,  about  1,900,000. 


TO  STOP  RACE  SUICIDE  IN 
FRANCE 

A  POPULOUS  AND  GROWING  GEP1L-,.NY  still  faces  a 
'France  of  stationary-  population  across  the 
Rhine.  Many  plans  have  been  Buggested  in 
France  to  remedy  this  perilous  situation.  A  clever 
ide.'a  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Edward  Toulouse,  one  of  the 
best  knovm  French  specialists  in  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  in  a  recently  published  book  reviewed  in 
the  "Journal  of  Heredity"  (Washingtonj  October).  Dr. 
Toulouse's  idea  is  to  conscript  childless  women  to 
take  the  places  of  men  in  the  industries  in  "war  time, 
making  more  men  thus  available. for  military  service. 
Exemption  from  this  conscription,  and  also  the  amount 
of  service  under  it,  would  depend  04  the  number  of 
children.  Having  thus  put  a  premium  on  offspring, 
Dr.  Toulouse  expects  that  the  number  of  children  would 
rapidly  increase.  The  reviewer  point si  out  that  men  in 
Europe  have  often  tried  to  bolster  up  !a  claim  of  supe- 
riority for  thoir  sex  by  pointing  out  that  the  perpet- 
uation of  .the  nation  depended  on  its  army  and  that 
they,  by  their  compulsory  military  service,  recognized 
and  fulfilled  the  supreme  obligation.  "But"  the  women 
have  ansvrered,  "it  is  we  who  bear  these  men  that  thus 
defend  the  fatherland."  Therefore  they  have  claimed 
at  least  the  equality  of  their  sex.  Dr.  Toulouse,  in 
his  system  of  eugenics,  merely  proposes  to  take  them 
at  their  word.   Says  the  reviewer: 

"Every  able-bodied  woman,  at  the.  age  of  thirty, vrill 


be  conscripted  'to  work,  near  her  own  home,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  daily,  in  a  workshop,  office  or 
military  hospital,  in  order  to  m.ake  available  for  ac- 
tual military  service  all  the  soldiers  who  are  contmon- 
ly  draim  off  for  non-combatant  operations. 

"'The  mother  with  three  children  will  be  exempt  from 
this  ■  obligation;  she  who  has  two  will  do  only  six 
months  of  service;  the  mother  of  one  child  will  serve 
for  a  year,  and  the  childless  woman  two  years," 

"'  In  this  way  woman  will  be  pushed  toward  mater- 
nity by  a  force  with  a  different  compulsion  than  that 
of  taxation.  Obliged  to  perform  a  service  that  is 
noble,  beautiful,  equitable,  but  in  practice  disa£;ree- 
able,  or  to- bear  children,  she  will  be.  naturally  led  to 
seek  maternity.  And  in  doing  this  she  will  not  fear 
putting  herself  into  a  position  of  inferiority,  for 
from  the  social  as  from  the  military  point  of  view, 
procreation  is  more  useful  than  an  auxiliary  service 
in  the  army.  Simila.rly  the  husbands  will  rather  make 
their  wives  mothers  than  send  them-  into  military  ser- 
vice for  two  years.  This  method  of  preventing  depop- 
ulation will  be  efficacious;  and  it  will  be  only  jus- 
tice to  make  it  serve  the  military  interests  of  the 
state,  which  are  particularly  endangered  by  race-sui- 
cide.' 

"But  quality  as  well . as  quantity  is  necessary  in  a 

population,  as  the  author  does  not  fail  to  recognize; 
arid  he  devotes  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  finding  the 
optimum  comproniise  betvreen  these  two  contradictory  de- 
mands. He  would  have  the' marriage,  or  at  least  the 
parenthood,  of  two  persons  with  the  same  inlieritable 
defect  prevented.  In  case  only  one  of  the  parents  is 
tainted,  it. would  suffice  that  the  other  be  \7arned  of 
the  fact,  so  that  at  least:  he  or  shevrauld  marry  v:ith 
open  eyes.  To  aid  in  this  v/ork  of  restrictive 
eugenics,  he  would  have  a  'eugenics  registry'  main- 
tained 'o-j  the  state,  wliere  all  families  would  be  de- 
scribed. 

"To  enable  this  increase  in  maternity,   financial 
neans  of  caring  for  the  children  must  be  provided;  but 
as  children  are  in  the  last  analysis  the   sole  ivealth 
of  the  str.to.  Dr.  Toulouse  sees  no  reason  •  wliy   the 
statft  should  hesitate  to  invest  its  funds  in   such 
good  interest-bearing  securities.   He  would  liave  the 
expense  of  the  early  care  and  •  education  of  all  chil- 
dren borne  by  the  state  if  the  parents   required   it'. 


STARVING  THE  INSANE  IN 
VAR-TME  BRITAIN 

The'lmportance  of  realizing  that  insanity  is 
just  as  much  a  disease  as  is  typhoid  or  influ- 
enza, and  that  the  insane  need  nourishing  and 
rcarefully  adjusted  diet,  is  insisted  upon  "by  DriRobert 
^mstrong- Jones,  a  London  physician,  who  writes  to  the 

London i^Times"  on  the  subject.   Owing,  he  charges,  to 

■  •  ^    < 
culpable^lack  of  this  knowledge;  the  British  insane 

died  Q,ff_dxiring  the  war  at  a  rate  about  sixteen  times' 

as  great  as  that  of  the  general  population,  even  when 

I  infant  morality  is  included.  Many  of  the  large  insane 
hospitals,  in  Great  Britain  were  taken  for  military 
(purposes,  and  their  former  inmates  were  housed  else- 
[Where,  often  with  overcrowding;   They  were  made  the 
.objects  of  rationing  along  with  the  general  population, 
(as  apparently  it  was  not  realized  that  they  themselves 
were  hospital  patients.   The  whole  thing  was  one  of 
those  sad  minor  incidents  of  the  war,  overlooked  amid 
its  greater  and  more  terrifying  events,  but  worth  re- 
calling for  its  lessons  both  to  medical  men  and  lay*- 
[men.   Dr.  Armstrong-Jones  takes  as  his  text  a  recent 
[report  of  the  Lunacy  Board  of  Control,  which  he  thinks 
[demonstrates  two.  facts — "first,  that  insanity  is  not 
j  generally  regarded  as  a  disease;  and,  secondly  and  in 
\consequence,  that  rationing  was  unscientifically  ad- 
justed for^sick  people."  He  says: 

^"Rationing  was  not  imposed  to  deprive  anyone  of 
food,  but  to  ensure  its  being;  fairly  divided  according 
'^o^need»« •»  ^ 

I*  ^"Calories  have  become  a  fetish.  They  take  no  no- 
etic© of  the  accessory  foods,the  vitamines,  which  help 
'to  maintain  growth  and  preserve  health,  and  which  are 
mostly  present  in  milk  and  fat, elements  which  were  de- 
ficient in  the  patients  dietary.  Calories  take  no  no- 
tice of  refuse  or  waste  in  food,  such  as  bones  and 
gristle,  or  the  useless  part  of  vegetables,  and  a  diet 
is  not  calculated  upon  'utilizable  calories,'  for  at 
present  there  is  no  such  list.  In  addition  to  food 
rationing, there  was  also  the  limitation  of  fuel,  which 
was  the  burden  of  us  all  through  the  shortage  of  coal 
'during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months  of  the  year, 
.Without  a  compensatory  increase  in  the  amount  or  the 
'quality  of  the  food,  and  -unless  more  liberally  clothed 
by  day  and  provided  with  new  '  and  thick  blankets  by 
night,  the  health  of  persons  suffering  from .  mental 
diseases  must  become  lowered, so  that  they  fall  a  ready 
prey  to  tuberculosis,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  dis- 
eases which  are  indicative  of  diminished  vigour.  As 
is  generally  known,  asylums  are  large  institutions, 
usually  built  in  isolated  ' places  upon  unprotected 
sites,  and  if  health  is  to  be  maintained  they  must  be 
provided  with  that  warmth  which  healthy  men  demand 

[  even  when  employed  in  workshops, 

"It  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  sick  person  upon  15 
'shillings  ($3.75"  per  week,  when  this  also  has  to  in- 
clude rates,  taxes,  necessaries,  and  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  a  staff  now  further  multiplied  into   three 
shifts.   If  this  rate  be  compared  with   the  average 
'cost  of  45  shillings  ($11.25)  per  week  at  one  Red 
Cross  hospital  with  1,000  beds,  where  the  staff   is 
mainly  a  voluntary  one,  or  an   average  for  all  of 
28  shillings  ($7.)  per  week,  it  demonstrates   conclu- 
eively  that  the  insane  must  have  come  off  badly.  More- 
over, pressure  is  always  brought  to  bear   upon   the 
chief  administrative  officer  in  an  asylum  to   reduce 
the  maintenance  rate  and  the  easiest  way  to  effect 
this  has  been  to  curtail  the  food  and  necessaries  of 


According  to  the  -writer  there. Is  no*' a  great  redud^ 
tion  in  the  recorded  numbers  of  the  registered  insane 
In  Britain  but  this  is  due  to  high  mortality,  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  indication  of  a  diminished  incidence 
of  insanity.  Already  over  20,000  cases  with  mental 
symptoms,  which  do  not  come  under  the  present  statis- 
tics of  lunacy,  have  been  treated  by  the  Army  Medical 
Service.  He  goes  on: 

"It  is  not  svifficiently "^appreciated  that  insanity 
is  a  disease,  and  without  doubt  an  obscure,  if  not  a 
mysterious,  one,  but  it  is  the  most  remediable   when 
treated  in  the  early  stages, and  it  is  the  most  costly 
to  maintain.  Its  treatment  does  not  bear  stinting, for 
the  rate  of  nervous  disintegration  is  so  rapid  in 
acute  insanity  that  death,  often  takes  place   before 
restoration  can  be  effected.  As  is  well  known   tb", 
those  who  practise  in  this  department  of  medicine,   it 
is  a  disease  which  does  not  respond  to  the  so-called 
anti-phlogistic  treatment.  Without  affecting  to  give 
a  scientific  definition  of  insanity,  we  know  that  the 
human  body  is  a  mass  of  matter  of  various  kinds,  kept 
alive  axd  moving  by  different  internal   secretions 
having  a  bio-chemical  nature,  yet  these  organs  are  co- 
ordinated and  disposed  in  a  marvellous  manner  by  the 
mind,  iiriiich  again  is  a  mystery  of  ■which  we  have  not 
even  the  key,  and  certainly  not  the  solution, There  may 
be  reasons  for  believing  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit 
denotes  something  ihat  may  or  will  exist  independently 
of  the  body  as  we  now  know  and  see  it,  and  though  this 
belief  gives  life  its  -vshole  dignity  and  interest,  yet 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  only  knotm  through 
bodily  functions. ^  Our  experience  of  the  war  has  con- 
vinced us  that  many  of  the  discharges  from  the  Army 
and  much  unfitness'  for  service  have  been  of  psycho- 
genetic  origin,  and  altho  mental  processes  are  carried 
out"  according  to  certain  principles,  yet  these   are 
consistent  with  the  utmost  variety  which   need  for 
their  explanation  and  investigation  the  most  patient 
and  delicate  researches  by  the  ablest  minds. 

"I  am  convinced  from  long  personal  experience  that 
the  present  treatment  of  insanity,  and  certainly  its 
incipient  stages,  shows  an  insensibility    to   the 
general  principles  of  humane  action,  and,  as  recently 
stated  in  a  leading  medical  journal,  psychiatry   is 
t'o-day  an  isolated  medical  interest  and  out  of  contact 
with  the  current  of  medical  thought  and  practice.  Your 
leading  article  is  a  most  timely  call_toa  matter  of 
great  public,  interest,"       " 


HOWTO  GET  .COALIFREE 

H'  OW  TO  RECOVER  from  coal  burned  in  power-plants 
by  products  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for  all 
•  the  fuel  consumed,-  is'  told  by  C'..  M.  Garland  iA 
"Power"*,  5ays  -"MeGhanical  Engineering^  (New  York)  in 
S.  reviewti 

"Thiis  article  makes  a  statement-,   apparently  well 
borne  out  by  recent  experiences,  to  the  effect  that  a 
plant  consuming  50  tons  of  coal  or  more  per  day  of  24 
hours  and  operating  on  a  24  hour- schedule,  can,   by 
adopting  the  comparatively  inexpensive  process  of  low- 
temperature  coal  distillation^  secure  enough    by- 
products to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material (coal) 
and  have  enough  fuel  left  for  its  own  use  to  generate 
all  the  power  that  it  needs.   Particularly  would  this 
be  the  case  if  this  low-temperature  process  were  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  by-product  gas  producer, whereby 
ammonium  sulphate  iaight  be  recovered  from  the  coal.  In 
other  words-,  a  plant  operating  imder  the  alcove  con- 
ditions would  not  only  have"  its  fuel  free,  but.  would 
materially  conserve. the  supply  of  coal  for    other 
purposes.  If  future  research  and  experience  shows  the 
process  to  be  practicable,  it  is   an   extremely  im- 
portant development  from  two  points  of  view.    In  the 
first  place,  the  majority  of  our  publid  service  utili- 
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ties  telong  to  the  class  of  concerns  consuming  more 
than  50  tons  per  day  and  operating  on  a  24  -  hour 
schedule.   They  also  belong  to  the  class  of  concerns 
which  vrere   hardest  hit  by  the  rise  in  the  cost   of 
labor  and  materials,  in  particular  the  cost  of  fuel, 
and  the  result  of  loxv-tenperature  distillation  of  coal 
vrith   its  attending  saving  might  help  them   to   pass 
tlirough  an  unusually  bad  business  contingency.    But 
even  more  important  is  the  promise  of  fuel  conser- 
vation held  out  by  the  new  development.    Tilhat  it 
amounts  to  really  is  an  improvement  of  about  100  per 
cent,  in  the  utilization  of  the  resources  contained  in 
our  coal,  and  if  the  installation  of  a  compai-atively 
simple  and  cheap  process  nay  produce  such  a  tremendous 
saving  v/hat  greater  proi-iises  does  the  near  future  hold 
out  to  us. " 


THE  VHOLE  ART  OF  SNIPING 

THE  SNIPER  DOESN'T  SNIPE  simply  by  getting  be- 
hind some  convenient  object  and  discharging 
his  rifle.  Experience  has  taught  him  much,  . 
and  he  now  has  a  code  of  rules  to  observe,  some  of 
which  relate  to  the  accuracy  of  his  fire  and  some  to 
the  efficiency  of  his  concealment  from  the  enemy.  With 
the  recent  return  to  the  United  States  of  a  group  of 
snipers  attached  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
the  "detailed  "lessons  in  trickery  and  shooting- 
magic,"  as  Ret  Harrow  expresses  it  in  "Popular  Mechan- 
ics" (Chicago,  November)  have  become  known.  Ingenious 
and  scientific  to  a  microscopic  degree,  they  reveal 
how  technical,  and  yet  how  fascinating,  sniping  became 
in  the  progress  of  warfare.   Says  Mr.  Harrow: 

"without  a  doubt  the  most  dangerous  pursuit  in  the 
war,  sharpshooting  was  the  one  branch  of  the  service 
that  Americans  clamored  with  the  greatest  fervor  to 
join,  for  it  harked  back  to  a  traditional  American 
superiority — the  use  of  the  rifle.  Not  even  the  gener- 
ally credited  statement  that  a  sniper's  life  was,  on 
an  average,  but  10  days,  stopped  them,  and  with  the 
British  and  French  they  worked  out  an  artful  system  of 
rules  that  completely  baffled  the  Germans.  Toward  the 
last  of  the  fighting,  the  American  sharpshooters  came 
to  be  called  body  snatchers,'  on  account  of  their 
success  in  this  particular  field. 

"The  first  rule  for  these  daring  riflemen  who  stole 
out  in  'No  Man's  Land'  to  cicjc  off  opponents,  was  that 
they  should  always  hide  'before '  cover  rather  than  be- 
hind it.  By  lying  down  between  an  object  and  the 
enemy  a  sniper  was  much  more  efficient  than  when  lying 
with  the  protecting  object  between  him  and  his  prey. 
Ee.was  taught  to  blend  himself  with  the  house,  tree, 
wall,  or  trench  in  his  rear,  open  to  the  enemy's  fire, 
but  concealed  from  his  sight.  He  was  never  to  let  his 
head  appear  against. the  sky  line;  never  to  shoot  at  a 
German  head  directly  in  front  of  him  but  always  at 
heads  far  to  the  right  or  left.  This  mode  of  proced- 
ure prevented  the  Germans  from  discamering  the  angle 
from  which  the  bullets  were  coming. 

"Every  sniper  carried  a  barometer  and  a  little 
gauge  for  the  measuring  of  the  wind's  velocity.  He 
knew  just  how  much  the  wind  swerved  the  bullets  at  any 
and  all  velocities,  and  just  how  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  slowed  the  speed  of  a  bullet. 

"One  extremely  important  rule  was  that  he  should 
swab  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  after  every  shot,  to  make 
sure  that  no  moisture  had  collected  there.  One  tiny 
drop  of  water  would,  upon  the  rifle's  discharge,  send 
up  a  puff  of  steam  that  would  reveal  him  to  his  care- 
fully watching  enemies 


"Wlien  shooting  through  a  loophol*  In  masonry,  the 
sniper  must  water  the  aperture  thoroughly  so  no  dust 
would  be  blown  into  the  air  when  the  rifle  spoke.  In 
shooting  from  a  house,  the  sniper  never  occupied  a 
window,  but  stationed  himself  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  where  he  could  not  be  seen,  and  sent  his  bullets 
through  the  window  from  this  distance. 

"He  was  never  permitted,  in  the  later  days,  to  use 
binoculars,  but  was  supplied  with  a  telescope , for  the 
use  of  the  latter  meant  that  the  gleam  of  only  one 
glass  lens  .might  be  caught  by  thre"nemy,  thus  betray- 
ing tte  sniper,  whereas  with  binoculars  \ha-^haoces 
were  double.  With  this  telescope  he  studied  enemy 
trenches  and  'snipers'  nests'  all  day  long,  scarcely 
moving,  so. keen  was  the  enemy's  lookout. 

"Snipers  always  worked  in  pairs, one  using  the  tele- 
scope and  the  other  the  rifle,  the  former  whispering 
directions  to  the  latter.    Lying  a  few  feet  apart,  so 


AMBUSHED  IN  A  RtJIMED  HOUSE 
The  Sniper  Never  Took  Up  a  Position  at  a  Window, 
but  Stationed  Himself  at  the  Far  Eiid  of  the  Room, 
So  That  He  could  See  without  Being  Seen. 


that,  if  one  was  detected,  the  other  need  not  necessa-. 
rily  be  killed  also,  they"  lay  all  day  long  in  one 
position,  their  only  relief  being  the  exchange  of  spy- 
glass and  rifle  to  lessen  the  intense  strain. 

"Each  pair  of  snipers  made  two  sets  of  'nests'  on 
nights  before  going  out,  establishing  a  false  pair  of 
'nests'  where  the  enemy  might  discover  them  And  plac- 
ing near  by  the  'hiding  places  which  they  would  actu- 
ally occupy.  Often  from  the  shrewdly  camouflaged 
'nests'  they  could  discover  German  snipers  shooting  at 
the  dummy  retreats  and  perhaps  get  a  bullet. into  self- 
satisfied  Heinie.  If  their  nests  were  discovered, 
they  took  chances  on  wriggling  out  into  shell  holes, 
and  thus  away,  but  not  until  they  had  put  up  a  little 
sign  reading  'Danger,'  which  they  always  carried,  so 
that  no  brother-sniper  might  occupy  it  later  to  his 
misfortune. 

"One  of  the  most  imperious  rules  was  that  no  sniper 
who  suspected  the  presence  of  an  enemy  sniper  was  to 
look  directly  at  his  adversary's  hiding  place.   He  was 

taught  to  move  his  eye  all  about  the   vital  point 

above,  below,  and  to  either  side — but  never  squarely 
upon  it.  This  was  in  obedience  to  the  optical  laws 
of  man.  The  center  of  the  eye  fastened  upon. an  object 
cannot  detect  action  nearly  so  readily  as  can  the 
outer  sections  of  the  eye.  About  the  rim  of  the  eye's 
pupil,  action  is  caught  quickly,  and  then  the  center 
of  the  eye  automatically  swings  upon  the  object  and 
focuses  perfectly.  For  this  obvious  reason  the  sniper 
was  drilled  to  observe  this  rule  rigidly. 

"Snipers'  rifles  were  always  the  pick  of  those 
furnished  an  entire  division  and  were  fitted  with  ex- 
. tremely  complicated  and  accurate  calibrated  sights. 
Small  telescopes,  with  scaled  measures  spaced  upon 
them,  gave  the  sniper  the  distance  of  an  object  while 
he  sighted  his  weapon,  and  permitted  him  to  tell 
within  a  few  fee+  how  far  away  his  intended  prey  wds 
e-tationed 


[ 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


YOUNG  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  WRITERS 


YOUNG  ENGLAND  AND  YOUNG  AiERICA  aro  sitting 
down  quite  comfortably  together  and  talking 
over  the  problems  we  have  in  common.  The  pres- 
ence among  us  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan,  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole, 
Mr.  Drinkwater  and  Lord  Dunsany  does  not  give  us  any- 
thing like  the  old  shivers  that  accompanied  the  re- 
ception of  our  earlier  guests,  beginning  with   Mrs, 


GILBERT  CAMM, 

TUho  flatters  us  by  saying,  "You  do  not  know  in 
America  how  much  we  English  count  on  your  criti- 
cal sense." 


Trollope  whose  name  didn't  rhyme  with  wallop  for  noth- 
ing, and  going  on  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Things 
were  more  comfortable  with  Masefield  and  Galsworthy, 
but  the  younger  generation  atill  leave  us  quite  at  our 
ease,  fiannan  seems  to  go  beyond  all  of  the  others  in 
amiability,  or  at  least  he  had  a  fortunate  interviewer- 
in  "R.  D."  sent  him  by  the  New  York  "Tribune".  Cannan 
tells  us  "there  is  a  fellowship  between  Young  England 
and  Young  America,  because  in  different  conditions 
both  are  faced  with  the  same  need  to  express  a  world 
which  has  been  cut  off  from  its  traditions."  His  talk 
revealed  his  view  of  how  we  are  both  cast  upon  our  own 
resources,  "r.  D."  describes  him; 


"Cannan  is  well  equipped  for  seeing  us  eye  to  eye. 
He  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  yoxin^er  men,  of  that 
insurgent  group  which  has  levelled  so  fierce  a  criti- 
cism against  the  English  traditions,  not  only  of  lit- 
erature, but  of  life.  He  and  his  fellows  also  have 
been  taunted  with  their  youth. 

"The  extraordinary  thing  about  being  an  Englishman 
seems  to  be  that  however  you  rebel  you  do  not  relax 
one  whit  from  a  magnificent  outward  Correctness.  Can- 
nan is  fair-haired,  tall  and  deliberate,  very  much  the 
Cambridge  bred  young  Englishman— almost  apprehensively 
free  from  any  eccentricity.  He  is  a  trifle  less  ruddy 
and  a  great  deal  more  sensitive  looking  than  upper 
class  Englishmen  usually  are, 

"His  visit  here  is  prompted  chiefly  by  his  interest 
in  the  theater.  In  England  the  theater  has  not  yet 
come  out  of  the  trance  into  which  the  war  sent  it. What 
he  has  seen  here  of  our  work  in  the  theater  amazes  him 
by  its  vitality.  It  lies  not  so  much  in  the  weight  of 
our  native  drama  as  in  the  interpretive  energy  with 
which  we  have  fused  the  work  of  foreign  dramatists.  In 
our  productions  of  such  plays  as  'The  Jest,'  'John  Fer- 
guson' and  'The  Faithful,'  we  are  achieving,  he  says, 
"with  extraordinary  vigor  and  precision^  real  artistic 
expression. " 

Cannan 's  interest  in  the  theater  is  perhaps  keener 
from  the  fact  that  his  "Scotch  ancestors  have  held  the 
theater  in  hearty  contempt."  He  had  an  uncle,  tho,  who 
was  a  dramatic  critic  in  Manchester ,where  the  novelist 
himself  was  reared.  He  tells  how  he  ijras  not  caught  up 
in  the  group  of  Manchester  playwrights; 

"That  was  a  local  movement, the  revolt  of  a  group  of 
Manchester  young  men  from  the  drudgery  of  their  civil 
service  office  work.  I  was  away  at  Cambridge  at  the 
time,  and  when  I  was  graduated  in  1905  I  went  straight 
up  to  London,  and  began  writing  novels. 

"Vi[e  have  in  England,  a  unique  and  individual  set  of 
conditions  in  which  our  own  particular  problem  is  con- 
tained. Our  geographical  location  and  the  extraordi- 
nary material  self-sufficiency  of  our  empire  have  iso- 
lated us  from  both  the  intellectual  development  of 
Europe  and  the  technical  development  of  America.  Vi[e 
are  beached  somewhere  off  both  these  two  great  modern 
currents,  and  the  goading  discontent  of  our  younger 
writers  is  the  effort  to  rouse  England  to  the  changes 
that  have  come  upon  the  world  we  live  in. 

"It  has  made  us,  the  younger  novelists  — •  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  go  down  to  our  graves  grouped  together 
as  the  younger  novelists  --  irritable  and  excessive. 
You  see,  science  and  discovery  and  modern  philosophy 
have  altered  and  expanded  the  shape  of  the  world,  and 
yet  i  n  England  we  are  required  to  go  on  living  in  the 
same  inelastic  social  mould  that  was  cast  for  us  cen- 
turies ago.  Our  modern  novels  have  been  for  that  rea- 
son until  now  not  so  much  expressions  of  life  as  vio- 
lent reactions  from  life.  That  phase,  I  think,  is  al- 
most over." 

Something  constiniotive  is  coming  next: 

"W©  cannot  go  on  being  critical  and  defiant.  We 
shall  have  to  work  out  some  form  that  will  take  the 
courage  and  impetus  of  the  realistic  movement  and  tie 
it  in  some  way  to  the  heritage  of  humor  which  lies  at 
the  source  of  English  life.  We  shall  have  to  go  back, 
I  think,  to  Smollett  and  Fielding,  who  are  practically 
forgotten  in  England.  Thackeray  and  Dickens  sustained 
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that  tradition  for  a  time,  tut  the  arc  of  it,  its  de- 
scent to  us,  the  younger  men,  was  wiped  out  by   the 
stupidity  and  prudery  of  the  Viotoriaa  era," 

There  is  no  conscious  group  feeling  among  these  in- 
surgents, perhaps  because  they  are  scattered.   Compton 
Mackenzie  lives  in  Capri,  Hugh  Walpole  spends  a   good 
deal  of  his  time  in  Russia;   Frank  jSwinnerton  is  a 
reader  in  a  London  publishing  house,  Cannan  lives  in 
the  country- — "but  -we  are  a  group,  "  he  says,  "because 
fundamentally  we  feel  the  same  way  about  things,   and 
are  trying  to  express  them  a  good  deal  in  the  Same  way." 
Mr.  Cannan  turns  to  fit  some  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors in  the  scheme  of  things: 

"Galsworthy  is  unique  in  that  he  al6ne  of  all  the 
English  moderns  has  held  fast  to  the  tradition  of  form. 
He  has  thereby  done  an  immensely  valuable  service  to 
English  letters.  His  is  the  form  of  Turgenief, borrowed 
from  the  French,  but  he  has  never  relapsed  from  it. 
So  lEUch  modern  English  writing  has  been  written  under 
stress,  under  the  pressure  of  indignation,  under  the 
pressure  of  critical  things  wanting  to  be  said  that 
should  have  been  expressed  in  journalistic  form,   but 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  be, that  the 
form  of  the  novel  has  suffered.   The  texture  of   it 
has  grown  loose,  its  shape  has  groim  unwieldy.    You 
will,  for  instance,  find  in  Wells  great  masses  of  stuff 
that  do  not  properly  belong  in  a  novel.   If  English 
journalism  were  elastic  enough  to  give  room   to  crit- 
ical opinion,  much  of  what  finds  its  way  into    the 
novel  would  be  expressed  in  that  form.     Galsworthy 
alone  has  held  the  province  of  the   novel  inviolable 
against  all  invasion. 

"Tou  do  not,  I  thinlc,  know  in  America  how  much  we 
count  on  the  vigor  of  your  critical  sense, The  position 
of  the  writer  is  much  clearer  here  than  it  is  in 
England.  And  you  have  graded  the  vrark  of  English 
writers  more  precisely  than  we  have  in  England,  where 
there  is  a  -great  deal  more  indifference  to  literature 
than  there  is  here.  An  ex-Lraordinary  amount  of  our 
opinion  over  there  is  a  repercussion  from  this  side. 
The  reputation  of  Bennett  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was 
scarcely  laio\ra  in  England,  tho  he  had  then  already 
published  thirty-seven  novels,  when  we  heard  over 
there  that  you  considered  'Old  Wives'  Tale'  a  great 
piece  of  work.  And  straightaway  Bennett,  wus  dug  out 
of  his  obscurity.  The  same  was  partly  true  of  Gals- 
worthy and  YJells,  and  nearly  every  one  of  us  has  had 
the  experience  of  finding  ourselves  recognized  in 
America  before  we  were  known  in  England. 

"in  the  range  and  alertness  of  your  critical  sense 
there  is  the  proof  that  you  are  evolving  something  in 
the  way  of  expression.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take 
the  form  of  the  novel.  Tliat  must  come  out  of  a  more 
mature  social  organism  than  you  have  here.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  novelist's  work  is  in  unconscious  ab- 
sorption of  the  scheme  in  which  he  lives.  Your  scheme 
is  still  unsettled,  too  much  on  the  make,  to  hold  the 
novelist.  But  you  are  expressing  yourselves  in  the 
theatre  and  more  completely  than  in  your  modern  poetry. 
Masters  and  Frost  and  Sandburg  and  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  and  a  host  of  others  are  articulating  Young 
America  as  the  novelists  are  expressing  the  English, 

"You,  too,  have  broken  away  from  your  root  of  trad- 
ition, which  was  not  a  native  one,  anyway — from  Poe, 
who  derived  from  the  French, and  Hawthorne,  Who  derived 
from  the  English — and  are  hewing  out  something  native. 
You  are  still  excited  over  your  discoveries,  you  are 
still  objective,  you  cannot  get  away  from  yourselves. 
That  is  why  you  are  finding  your  medium  in  the  concen- 
trated and  intense  form  of  poetry.  But  when  all  this 
emotion  has  filtered  and  clarified  and  grown  more  dis- 
passionate it  will  expand  into  the  form  of  the  novel. 
Even  Sherwood  Anderson's  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
prose,  is  in  the  spirit  of  free  verse. 


"There  is  the  fellowship  between  us  both — -that  we 
are  both  tremendously  stirred  about  the  quality  of  mod- 
ern life  that  we  want  to  crystallize  and  interpret  it 
as  we  see  it.  We  have  the  same  vision  of  it.  That  is 
why  we  younger  English  novelists  shout  for  your  poets 
as  you  do  for  us . " 


THE   FIRST  HAMLET 

OlEVER  INFREQUENT  is  the  opportunity  to  see 
the  general  run  of  Shakespeare's  plays  there 
is  usually  a  "Hamlet"  bidding  for  popular 
suffrage.  No  actor  can  own  to  the  name  unless  he  has 
harbored  at  least  a  secret  desire  to  appear   in  thi.s 


H 


THE  CREATOR  OF  SHAEESPEAEtE'S  TRAGIC  HEROES. 

Richard  Burbage,  whom  Ben  Jonson  called  "your 
best  actor".  This  portrait  he  is  said  to  have 
painted  himself. 


would  almost  be  an  artistic  sin  to  let  the  tercente- 
nary year  of  the  first  "Hamlet"  of  all  go  by  without 
recognition;  though  it  must  be  confest   that   we 
depend  upon  our  English  cousins  to  reciind  us  of  the 
occasion,  Richard  Surbage,  "England's  great  Roscius"— 
though  many  since  have  claimed  the  title — passed  away 
in  a  house  in  Shoreditch,  London,  three  hundred  years 
ago  on  September  24.  Betterton,  Garrick,Kexble^  Kean, 
Booth,  Irving,  Forbes  -  Robertson,  Sothern,   Hampden, 
have  come  after;  but  "Burbage  came  first,"  as  llr.  H. 
C.  Bailey  points  out  in  the  London  "Daily  Telegraph". 
"Burbage  founded  the  dynasty,   Burbage  began  the  tra- 
dition. Burbage  gave  the  first  reading   of   the 
greatest  parts  which  were  ever  written  for  the  stage," 
And  this  is  "good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, though  three  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  curtain  fell  on  his  life."  The  first  theater  wliich 
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Englajid  ever  saw  was  built  in  1577;  and  "twenty-five 
years  later  Riohard  Burbage  was  playing  'Hamlet'." 
Written  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  tnglish  theater's 
history— though  not  in  the  earliest  days  of  English 
acting— the  part  is  yet  one  that  three  hundred  years 
has  not  seen  surpassed.  Burbage  was  not  only  happy  in 
hie  association  with  Shakespeare;  he  was  fortunate  in 
being  son  of  James  Burbage,  as  we  see 

"His  father  was  a  carpenter.  Whether  it  was  as  a 
etage  carpenter  th^t  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  players 
enrolled  him  we  need  not  speculate.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  that  in  the  shows  of  his  guild  Mr. James  Burbage 


THE  FIRST  SHAKESPEAREAW  COMEDIAN 

Hcrt  to  know  Will  Kemp,  the  figure  on  the  reader's 
right,  was  not  to  be  counted  "a  gentleman"  in  his 
and  Shakespeare's  day. 


had  discovered  in  himself  some  taste  and  'aptitude  for 
acting.  He  used  in  later  life  the  powers  both  of  car- 
penter and  of  actor,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  this  double  capacity  which  made  him  the  builder  of 
the  first  theatre.  He  had  also  what  so  many  of  these 
Elizabethan  theatrical  folk, from  Shakespeare  downwards, 
could  claim — a  shrewd  business. head.  And  he  seems  to 
have  found,  like  others  after  him,  that  there  was  more 
money  in  management  than  in  acting,  for  his  son  said 
that  James  was  only  in  ^his  jrounger  yeeres  a  player.' 
He  went  on — again  he  has  had  many  followers  in  his 
craft — putting  his  money  into  theatre  building.  The 
three  most  important  playhouses  of  the  Elizabethans 
were  planned  and  built  by  James  Burbage.  By  that  he 
fairly  wins  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  staee. 

"But  his  son  has  a  larger   fame.    Richard  Burbage 
was  probably  born  three  years  after   Shakespeare   in 
1567.   A  tradition  which  there  is  every   reason   to 
doubt  says  that  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Shakespeare's 
at  Stratford.   What  we  know  is  that  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one  he  had  become  a  leading  actor.    A  boy  who 
comes  on  the  stage  the  son  of  the  owner-manager  of  the 
theatre  has  something  more  than  a  fair  start.    It  is 
probable  that  Burbage  made  full  use  of  the  proprieto- 
rial power.   Everything  that  we  know  of  him  is   evi- 
dence that  he  had  a  shrewd  eye  tp  the  main  chance.  But 
when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the   opportunities 
which  an  actor-manager  can  contrive  for  himself  and 
for  the  necessities  of  authors  to  propitiate  an  actor- 
majiager  who  has  the  best  theatres  under  his  control, we 
must  allow  that  the  fact  of  his  playing  all  the  great- 
est parts  which  were  written  in  hie  time  is  proof  of 
his  signal  eminence  in  his  profession.   That    proof 
does  not  stand  alone.   'He  is  not  coiinted  a  gentlemen," 
we  read,  'who  knows  not  Dick  Burbage  and  Will  Kemp.' 
Kemp  was  a  popular  droll,  and  the  two   are   plainly 
coupled  together  as  examples  of  tragic  and   comic  ex- 


cellence.  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  not  apt  to  propitiate 
anybody,  calls  Burbage  ''your  best  actor.'    When  Bur- 
bage was  dead  and  there  was  no  reason  to   propitiate 
him,  somebody  poured  forth  an  enthusiastic   elegy  de- 
claring that  'Macbeth, '  we  vainly  now  may  hope  to  un- 
derstand,' and  praising  him  in  general  and  particular 
hardly  this  side  idolatry.   Elegies  are  not  precisely 
evidence,  but  such  elegies  are-  not  written  of   a  man 
who  is  without  power.   Take  a  mo^e  moderate   witness, 
one  who  wrote  long  after  the  excitement  which   makes 
funeral  panegyrica  had  died  away.   'He  was  a  delight- 
ful "Proteus,"  so  wholly  transforming  himself  into  his 
part  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  cloathes  as  he 
never  (not  so  much  as  in  the  Tyring  House)   assum'd 
himself  again  until  the  Play  was  done.  ...  He   had 
all  the  parts  of  an  excellent  actor  (ajiimating  his 
words  with  speaking  and  speech  with  action^,  his  audi- 
tors being  never  more  delighted  than  when  he  spoke  nor 
more  sorry  than  when  he  held  his  peace;  yet  even  then 
he  was  an  excellent  actor  still,  never  falling  in  his 
part  when  he  had  done  spealcing;  but  with  his  looks  and 
gesture  maintaining  it  still  unto  the  heighth,  he  im- 
agining "Age  quod  agis"  verily  spoke  to  him.'     That 
'age  quod  agis,'  put  your  whole  self  into  what  you  are 
doing,  is  the  key  note.   Burbage  plainly  took  himself 
and  his  art  very  seriously  and  acted  everything  in- 
tensely.  He  was  not  of  the  school  which  aims  at  being 
natural  above  sll.      He  was  not  a  believer  in  reserved 
force.   And  you  find,  perhaps,  a  suggestion  that  vio- 
lence suited  him  well  in  the  tradition  that  one  of  his 
most  popular  parts  was  Richard  III.   But  it  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  evidence  to  suggest  that  he  ranted. 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players  cannot  have  been  meant 
for  the  man  whom  all  the  critics  praise  for  his  power 
of  interpreting  words  and  part.   He  made  things  under- 
stood:  that  significant  word  recurs  in  the  elegy:  and 
it  is  not  the  excellence  of  the  ranter  or  the  formal- 
ist.  Nothing  is  said  you  remark  of  dignity,  which  was 
what  the  admirers  of  Kemble  always  talked  about,  or  of 
power  of  inspiring  terror,  which  ia  what  mak:es  so  many 
stories  about  Kean.   Impersonation  and  interpretation 
are  the  theme.   The  Elizabethan  actor  may  have   been 
subtler  than  we  are  pleased  to  think." 

W©  must  not  look  to  any  of  our  "Hamlets"  of  to-day 
to  get  a  hint  of  what  Burbage  looked  like,  Fetcher, 
of  an  earlier  generation,  had  some  of  the  personal 
characteristics  that  might  have  distinguished  Burbage, 
for  we  read  of  the  latter : 


"He  was  not  only  short  but  stout.  A  dubious  tra- 
dition ascribes  the  line  branding  Hamlet  as  'fat  and 
scant  of  breath'  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
actor  who  took  the  part.  In  the  picture  of  him  at 
Dulwich,  which  some  say  he  painted  himself,  we  see 
a  grave,  rather  melancholy,  rather  stern  face,  in 
which  the  mouth  seems  curiously  small  and  insignif- 
icant compared  with  the  strengtli  of  the  other  features. 
An  odd  charactistic  in  an  actor.  We  know  little  of 
his  life  and  of  what  manjier  of  man  he  was,  apart  from 
his  business  capacity,  almost  nothing.  He  worked  in 
partnership  with  tlie  more  important  of  .  his  fellow- 
players,  Shakespeare  and  others,  but  he  seems  to  have 
taken  care  to  keep  the  lion's  share  for  himself.  Tra- 
dition ascribes  to  him  good  comradeship  and  a  taste 
for  jolly  living  and  heavy  drinking,  A  dubious  story 
and  rather  a  dull  story  is  all  that  we  have  upon  re- 
cord of  tlie  relations  between  Shakespeare  and  the  man 
who  first  played 'Hamlet  j 'Lear  i  and 'Othello  '  ."Why -Tas  no 
ancestor  of  Boswell  in  the  company  at  the  Globe?  But 
it  may  be  that  mtb  know  more  of  Burbage  than  we  guess. 
The  Puritan  supremacy  dealt  a  heavy  bloxv  at  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  stage.  But  Betterton  knexv  the  man  who 
played 'lago 'to  Burbage 's 'Othello,'  and  from  Betterton 
to  our  own.  time  the  succession  is  unbroken.  Something 
of  Burbage's  'business,'  something  of  his  reading  of 
this  line  and  that  may  still  be  in  the  theatres  of  the 
20th  century,"  -  • 
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THE  VORLD'^S  COSTUEST 
BOOK 

^^  V"  HEN  THE  HOE  LIBRARY  WAS  SOLD  a  few  years 
\  \  /  ago  it  became  a  matter  of  extended  interest 
^  '  that  a  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  sold 
for  $50,000.  lit  was  then  the  highest  recorded  price 
for  a  single  voliime  ever  paid,  and  occasion  was  seized 
by  the  religious  press  especially  to  comment  with  sat- 
isfaction on  the  fact  that  the  bookj regarded  as  the 
most  precious  by  the  Christian  World  should  find  a 
purchaser  willing  to  measure  his  appreciation  by  so 
large  a  sum.  What  then  shall  be  said  of  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare  which  was  sold  in  Philadelphia  the  other 
day  for  twice  the  siua?  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
has  more  than  once  been  paid  for  a  single  picture,  but 
in  these  cases  of  course  the  pictures  had  no  duplic- 
ates. There  are  three  or  four  copies  of  the  .Gutenberg 
Bible  in  vellum,  for  which  the  large  price  was  paid. 
there  is  again,  but  one  known  copy  of  the  Shakespeare, 
now  dubbed  "the  most  valuable  book  in  the  world," 
barring  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It  is  the  first  col- 
lected edition,  published  in  London  by  Thomas  Pavier* 
in  1619,  and  printed  by  William  Jaggard,  who  also 
printed  the  famous  folio  edition  of  1623.  The  "Public 
Ledger"  (Philadelphia)  continues  its  description: 

■"The  Tolume  contains  nine  plays  by  the  Bard  of  Avon 
and  at  one  time  belonged  to  Edward  Gwynn,  the  Eliza- 
bethan collector. 

"Besides  setting  a  new  high  water  mark  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  the  sale  also  was  a  record  for 
quick  dealing.  The  book  formed  part  of  the  famous 
Idarsden  J.  Perry  Shakespearean  library,  wiiich  was 
bought  by  the  Rosenbaoh  Company,  only  three  days  ago. 
The  firm  paid  more  than  $500,000  for  the  collection, 
consisting  of  5000  works  by  Shakespeare, books  relating 
to  the  master  tragedian  and  volumes  used  by  him  in  his 
youth, 

"The  book  sold  for  |100,000  is  smaller  than  many  a 
piece  of  jewelry  bringing  that  price.   It   measures 
seven  by  five  and  one-quarter  inches  and  is  half  an 
inch  thicks" 

The  previous  owner  of  this  Shakespeare  was 
Mr.  Marsden  J,  Perry  of  Providence  whose  Shakespeare 
library,  for  years  "has  been  the  Mecca  of  Shakespeare 
Students,"  sayS  a  writer  whose  article  appears  in  the 
Boston  "Transcript"  and  other  papers.  Mr.  Perry,  now 
in  advanced  age,  and  feeling  that  other  collectors 
should  have  an  opportunity,  in  his  lifetime, to  acquire 
some  of  the  xmapproachable  treasures  which  he  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years,  decided  to  sell  his  whole 
collection*  We  read: 

"The  Perry  Shakespeare  collection  falls  naturally 
into  several  divisions.  There  are  the  quarto  plays 
•which  were  the  first  publication  of  the  text, with  some 
of  the  precedent  plays  by  other  writers  which  became 
the  foundation  plays  for  Shakespeare's  later  work.  The 
second  division  consists  of  the  various  collected  edi- 
tions, including  the  known  varieties  of  the  various 
Folios.  Then  there  are  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakes- 
peare and  printed  by  different  booksellers  during  his 
lifetime.   Before  he  becaL.e  known  as  a  playwright  his 


poems,  dedicated  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South* 
ampton,  now  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  mysterious  pa- 
tron of  the  'sonnets,  '  had  won  him  fame.  There  are  al- 
so the  books  which  Shakespeare  may  have  used  in  writ- 
ing his  dramas  or  which  may  have  exerted  an  influence 
upon  him.  Finally  there  are  the  works  o.f  the  contem- 
poraneous and  later  writers  who  recognized  Shakes- 
peare's genius,  ard  the  various  commei'itators  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays. 

"The  earliest  attempt  to  issue  a  collected  edition 
of  Shakespeare- 's  works  was  made  in  1619  by  the  pub- 
lisher, Thomas  Pavier  and  his  printer,  William  Jaggard. 
Nine  plays,  all  but  one  with  the  line  'Written  by 
William  (or,  W)Shakespeare,  '  and  the  date  of  the  ear- 
lier edition  from  which  they  were  reprinted,  on  the 
title  page,  were  issued  by  Pavier  and  Jaggard  in  1619. 
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A  BOOK  SOLD  FOR  $100,000 

The  unique  copy  of  the  first  collected  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  dated  1619^  which  you  might  comfort- 
ably csLTry  in  your  pocket. 


They  may  have  been  sold  separately,  but  probably  at 
least  half  a  dozen  were  bound  up  in  sets  and  existed 
in  original  bindings  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Through  the  hands  of  Edward  Turnbull 
of  the  Walpole  Galleries  in  New  York  passed  several  of 
these  plays  which  appear  to  have  been  separated  from  a 
bound  volume;  But  a  single  exception  remain's  in  the 
volume  found  in  the  Perry  collection,  which  is  pre- 
served intact  in  its  original  condition.  This  copy  be- 
longed to  Edward  Gwynn,  a  well-known  English  collector 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  some  way  found  its 
way  into  Germany,  whence  it  returned  uo  England  in 
1902,  and  thence  came  to  Providence^  R,  I, 

"This  first  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  the 
most  desirable  single  Shakespeare  item  in  existence,, 
and  precedes  in  date  of  issue  by  four  years  the  fam- 
ous First  Folio,  of  which  this  library  contains  the 
copy  which  belonged  to  Mr.  MacGeorge  of  Glasgow,  who 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Perry  in  its  original  seventeenth  cen- 
tury binding  of  brown  leather,  with  superb  copies  of 
the  Second)  Third  and  Fourth  Folios,  for  $50,000.  The 
First  Folio  is  No.  X  in  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  'Census  of 
Extant  Copies,'  in  the  first  division,  which  records 
'Perfect  copies  in  good,  unrestorad  condition. *  There 
are  seventeen  copies  in  this  division,  but  only  two 
are  in  original  bindings  Of  the  less  than  200  copies 
of  the  First  Folio  known,  nearly  all  are  imperfect, 
due  to  repeated  use. 

"The  library,  among  other  items  of  great  interest, 
such  as  the  Saravia  autograph  of  Shakespeare,  ap- 
pearing on  the  vellum  cover  of  a  small  volume  of 
philosophy  by  Saravia,  published  in  1565^  contains  a 
set  of  four  folios  of  Shakespeare  purchased  in  Glasgow 
in  1907  for  §50,000," 


DO  YOU  LIKE  THIS  COLfilDIJITY  HOUSE? 

c 

What  "better  memorial  for  boys  who  served  their  country  and  died  for  it  could  there  he  than 
an  impressive  building  like  this  at  Manlcato,  Mnn.,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  cor;^aunity? 


BEATING  THE  WAR  IDEA  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


S 


MILE  POSTS"  did  thoir  work  during  the  war  and 
let  loose  so  much  energy  that  the  flood  was 
bound  not  to  be  dissipated.  Token  together 
they  enlisted  an  army  of  2700  trained  workers  and 
60,000  volunteers ; now  the  same  community  service  which 
added  comfort  and  amusement  and  morale  to  the  soldier 
proposes  to  do  for  the  whole  body  of  people  what  was 
done  for  the  men  in  uniform  —  "and  then  some,"  to  use 
the  slang  of  the  day.  A  country  at  peace  can  do  with 
"morale"  as  well  as  the  army  at  war.  Community  Ser- 
vice ,  the  name  for  the  evolved  social  work  hitherto 
restricted,  has  "inherited  many  of  the  workers,  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  a  little  of  the  money  of  the 
older  organization,"  says  Mr.  Howard  Brubaker  in  the 
"Red  Cross  Magazine"  (October)  where  the  tale  is  told 
of  one  of  the  initial  successful  experiments,  that  of 
Shester,  Penn. 

"At  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  city  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  iior  the  work  of  the  twelve  great  war  shipyards 
of  the  region  jumped  the  population  from  40,000  to 
90,000  and  filled  the  to-i-m  to  overfloT/ing  rdth  huslcy, 
swarthy  "len-- people  of  alien  faces  and  twenty-seven 
strange  tongues.  The  result — not  to  throw  any  brick- 
bats at  Chester,  for  a  hundred  industrial  cities  could 
tell  the-  sajae  tale — vras  a  pretty  sorry  mess.  Housing 
conditions  were  intolerable,  sanitary  provisions  in- 
adequate, recreations  almost  non-existent.  The  result 
was  inevitable;  Chester  was  a  sore  spot.  They  v^ere 
building  ships  there  but  they  were  also  building  dis- 
aster. 

"it  via.s  here  that  the  Government,  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  trouble,  took  a  hand.  The  War  Caiup 
Coo'-iunity  Service,  already  operating  in  600  coi^ivxini- 
tics  adjacent  to  camps,  was  extended  to  a  nmiiber  of 
cities  wliere  war  vrork  was  being  done — ar-iong  them  the 
Pennsylvania  cities  of  Cheater, Bethlehem,  Bristol, Erie, 


of 


Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg  and  Scranton.   The  coming 
this  big  service  organization  made  a  tremendous 
difference  and  now  Chester  is  carrying  over  the ■  work 
into  peace  times." 

The  Chester  program,  which  is  there  called  "The  Gov* 
ernor's  Program," 'contained  much  suggestion  for  other 
communities.   "The  greatest  possible  measure  of  democ- 
racy" is  observed  in  the  organization.    This  in  turn 
is  of  the  people  themselves,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Gov- 
ernor Sproul,  represents  "all  elements  of  community 
life  called  together  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  develope  popular  activities  and 
relationships  which  enrich  and  strengthen  community 
life."  Further: 

"if  there   is  anything   in  the  way.  of  the  joy  of 
living  that  the  Chester  program  omits, no  doubt  it  will 
be  added  when  somebody  thinks  of  it.   Certainly   the 
bill  of  fare  is  a  pretty  hearty  one--conmLunity  singing, 
club  houses,'  baths  and  comfort  stations;    dances, 
socials,  entertainjuents,  dinners;   athletics,   games, 
hikes  and  the  promotion  of   physical   efficiency; 
pageants,  drar.iatics,  folk-dances;   girls'  ■  and  women's 
activities;  larger  use  of  the  schools, parks,  fraternal 
buildings,  armories,  churches,   libraries  and   other 
resources;  hospitality;  fellowship;   neighborhood  ac- 
tivities. . . . 

■"'Labor  is  generously  represented  in  the  conmittees 
and  is  taking  an  increasing  interest.  Me  have  good 
labor  unions  in  Chester—well  organized  and  rational.' 

"Governor  Sproul,  who  is  hiiaself  a  large  employer 
of  labor,  feels  that  this  sort  of  friendly   co-oper-- 
ation  vrill  tend  to  take  the  bitterness*  out  of   in- 
dustrial disputes,  to  break  doYm  caste   lines   and 
foster  a  spirit  of  mutual  acconi.iodation. 

"'It  is  always  easier  to  get  along  Td.th  people  you 
know,'  he  added,  'even  if  you  have  some  pretty  radical 
disagreements. '" 

The  foreign  born  and  the  negro  are  working  more 
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e-nthusiastically  than  even  the  native  born  to  msfke  the 
community  effort  a  success.  Their  wi'll  was  revealed 
at  a  pageant  called  the  Chester  "League  of  Nations": 

"Eight  groups  of  foreign-born  people,  in  native 
costumes,  marched  in  turn  upon  the  stage  and  offered 
their  loyalty,  their  art  and  their  lahor  to  the  com- 
munity and  were  welcomed  by  the  symbolic  Chester.  The 
result  was  that  many  foreigners  who  had  felt  them- 
selves Tinwelcome  before  have  become  enthusiastic  work- 
ers for  the  community  movem.ents. 

"'The  Italians  and  the  eastern  Europeans  with  their 
temperamental  qualities  have  been  especially  attracted 
by  the  community  singing  and  the  dramatics.  Success 
has  been  immediate  in  that  direction  --  also  with  the 
colored  people.'.  .  . 

"The  colored  people  of  Chester  have  grasped  with 
almost  pathetic  eagerness  the  advantages,  that  the  Com- 
manity  Service  has  held  out  to  them,  co-operating 
splendidly  at  every  point.  Yet  it  is  less  than  two 
years  since  there  vreve  deadly  race  riots  at  Chester 
and  even  as  we  talked  grave  reports  were  coming  in 
from  Washington. 

"in  what  was  called  'New  Era  week  in  Chester,   the 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  colored  residents  inter- 
preted to  their  fellow  citizens  the  development  of 
their  race, their  faithful  contributions  to  agriculture 
industry,music,'  education  and  community  service.  Three 
large  mass-meetings  were  held  and  the   leading  men 
of  the  race  delivered  addresses.   A  club,  a  playground 
and  three  school  centers  have  been  opened   for  the 
colored  people.   In  one  of  them — an  old  building  with- 
out improvements — the  people  have  to  bring  their  o^m 
lamps  when  they  want  to  have  a  party. 

"There  is  a  thriving   Community  Club  in   Chester 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  a  'dry  saloon'  — a  place 
of  sociability  and  good  food  and  soft  drinks." 

Governor  Sproul  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  what 
is  happening  at  Chester  should  happen  elsewhere.  "We 
need  to  make  real  and  practical  the  democratic  ideals 
we  have  been  »  fighting  for.  During  the  war  the 
patriotic  and  public  spirited  elements  showed  a  splen- 
did' capacity  for  co-operation. "  Another  model  city, 
in  community  work,  is  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Brubaker  "writes: 

"it  will  be  remembered  that  Bridgeport  v/ent  to 
war  about  two  years  before  the  rest  of  us,  and  nobody 
who  saw  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  munition  workers 
at  armistice  time  v/ill  ever  deny  that  it  went  to  peace 
with  an  equally  loud  bang.    And  one   of  the   first 
things  they  did  about  it  was  to  organize   Community 
Service. 

"Perhaps  their  biggest  achievement  thus  far  is  in 
the  way  of  co-ordination  of  the  city's  social  agencies 

in  recreation  work churches  of  all  denominations, 

philanthropic  societies,  war  service  organizations, 
business  men's  clubs  and  city  departments. One  reason 
for  this  success  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
work  has  tied  itself  fast  to  the  city  government. The 
mayor  is  the  head  of  the  conmiission  and  the  depart- 
ment chiefs  belong  to  it,  along  with  representatives 
of  other  agencies. 

"Bridgeport  is  another  of  our  big  war  mushrooms;  it 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  population  since  1914 
and  even  now  there  isn't  much  room  to  nove  around  in. 
The  ending  of  hostilities  closed  some  of  the  big  mu- 
nition factories,  but  industry  readjusted  itself  ra- 
pidly and  the  predicted  slxmp  did  not  materialize. 
People  go  to  work — or  on  strike — in  the  saLie  old 
c/ieerful  vmy. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bridgeport  Commission  to  pro- 
duce new  combina-Cions  of  social  betterment  forces- 
organizations  that  had  never  ridden  in  the  same  boat 
before— to  enrich  and  to  stimulate  the   recreational 


feattires  of  the  tovm.  One  of  its  most  popular  actdvi- 
ties,  daily  trips  for  women  and  children  across  the 
Sound  to  Long  Island,  was  quite  new  in  the  social 
life." 

Other  Connecticut  towns  have  embraced  the  idea,  and 

sporadic  examples  may  be  seen  at  wide  intervals  of 

country,   such  as  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam,   Washington; 

Doming,  New  Mexico;  Alexandria,  Louisiana,   Atlanta, 

Georgia,  Lexington,  Kentucky;Kenosha,Wisconsin;Dayton, 

Ohio.   Kansas  City  and  iiinneapolis  are  looking  over 

the  fence  at  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,   considering 

what  to  do  for  themselves.   Finally: 

"These  are  the  cities  in  which  the  movement  is  far- 
thest advanced  because  it'  grew  out  of  the  war  work 
community  service.  From  now  on  towns  will  have  to  or- 
ganize without  that  preliminary  boost  from  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  they  are  doing  so  in  surprising'  numbers  and 
over  the  whole  country.  The  national  organization  with 
headquarters  in  ijew  York  stands  ready  to  help  any  town 
establish  Community  Service  providing  it  asks  for  it, 
sending  in  paid  organizers, helping  to  plan  budgets  and 
raise  funds.  It  is  always  the  aim  of  the  organization 
to  get  out  as  soon  as  the  local  service  can  stand  on 
its  oi"m  feet;  tlie  ideal  community  executive  soon  works 
himself  out  of  a  job." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  NEED  OFA^ 
^'  INTERNATIONAL  MIND  " 

SOICETHIKG  OF  THE  OLD  ADAGE  about  the  devil  being 
sick  and  then  well  again  and  the  effect  of  the 
change  on 'his  spiritual  aspirations  seems   to 
many  to  apply  to  our  thinking  about  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.  "The  Continent"  (Chicago)  recalls  that  "some 
years  before  war  broke  over  an  astonished  world.  Pres- 
ident Butler  of  Columbia  invented  a  luminous  phrase 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  ne^^'  epoch  in  the  thinking  of 
humcnity."  lie  spoke  of  the  importance  of  cultivating 
an  "international  mind."  And  later,  "the  great  comfort 
that  earnest  men  cherished  amid  the  harsh  necessity 
was  the  assurance  that  now  automatically  an  interna, 
tional  mind  would  be  created,  among  the  Allies   at 
least."  This  religious  observer  of  our  Senate's  do- 
ings declares  tiiat  "the  mischief  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion is  our  national  inheritance  of  a  politician's 
code  that  rates  anything  benefiting  our  own  country  as 
good  and  anything  benefiting  others  and  not  benefiting 
us  as  bad."  The  war  made  that  code  ridiculous,   says 
"The  Continent,"  but  — 

"Conspicuously  the  debates  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate lack  evidence  of  thought  and  sentiment  that  exceed 
national  bomidaries.   Even  those  who  favor  the  creation 
of  a  League  of  Nations  voice  their  assent  in  terms  far 
from  cosmopolitan, 

"The  League's  opponents  meanwhile  are  at  strenuous 
pains  to  disclaim  the  international  viev;point,  conmient- 
ing  scornfully  on  the  impossibility,  as  they  allege, of 
reconciling  any  such  vagary  with  their  own  vmimpeach- 
able  patriotism.   The  claim  of  the  bolsheviki  to  be  in- 
ternationalists is  paraded  as  svifficient  condemnation 
of  every  idea  that  suggests  duties  to  be  rendered   to 
other  nationalities  than  one  's  o\7n, 

"it  follows  that  the  basic  conception  on  which  the 
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Britain  excluded  all  Christian  missionaries  from  the 
fatal  territory  and  aided  in  the  establishment  there 


League  of  Nations  is  to  be  erected  is  ignored  on  thQ 

one  hand  and  ridiculed  on  the  other.  This  means  that 

even  if  the  proposed  league  machinery  for  forestalling 

war  were  already  set  up,  there  would  be  no    motive     of  the  greates:b  Mohammedan  institution  in  the  world." 

power  to  operate  it  until  impulses  now  wanting  could  be   „   ,,       n^  l  -i    -,  •        n    <^      -o  ^  -r  j  • 

^        ^  ^  ^  By  the  same  "fatal  policy,  the  East  India   company 


somehow  awakened, 

"For  the  only  thing  that  can  impart  to  the  League  of   were  allowed  "to  discourage  and  obstruct 


Christian 


Nations  force  enough  to  make  it  effective  is  a  preva- 
lent popular  conscience  not  merely  resentful  against 
injustices  done  to  our  own  coxintry  but  equally  out- 
raged by  injustice  cominitted  against  any  branch  of  the- 
h\iman  family  in  either  hemisphere  or  on  any  continent- 
even  though  the  injustice  might  serve  American  advan- 
tage or  be  instigated  by  American  ambition. 

"To  create,  that  solid  human  repulsion  to  every  human 
wrong  is  a  task  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  those   who 
would  see  the  world  organized  for  peace," 

To  prepare  for  this,   "The  Continent"  maintains, 
"every  thought  bigger  than  the  jingoistic  rant  of 
trivial  politicians  should  be  bent  to  convincing  the 
American  mind  that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  be- 
tween a  stalwart  national  patriotism  and  the  kind  of 
internationalism  demanded  for  an  honest  League  of  Na- 
tions. "    Further: 

"it  argues  no  disloyalty  to  his  ovm  household  that 
a  citizen  is  concerned  socially  for  the  well-being  of 
other  households  comprehended  in  the  community  where 
he  lives.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  citizen  who  is 
most  lovingly  and  intelligently  careful  for  his  own 
wife  sind  children  whose  interest  is  most  quickly 
evoked  for  whatever  serves  the  good  of  homes  surround- 
ing his. 

"None  but  a  moral  idiot  7/ould  argue  it  a  virtue  in 
a  householder  that  he  was  content  to  let  the    town 
burn  down  around  him  as  long  as  his  ovm   roof  remained 
intact  and  his  own  family  confortable. 

"Yet  the  equivalent  is  what  those  statemen  seek  to 
make  a  national  virtue  who  argue  that   the  United 
States  must  devote  itself  only  to  its  own  well-being 
and  refuse  to  become  responsible  for   execution  of 
justice  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"For  Joseph  Cook's  prophecy  of  a_  generation  ago 
has  been  fulfilled.   The  twentieth  century  nas  'made 
the  world  one  neighborhood. ' " 


BRITAIN  S  PARTIALITY  TO 

ISLAM 

THE  "UDST  SINISTER  MOVE"  ever  made  by  Christian 
Britain,  as  the  "Christian  Observer"  (Louis- 
ville) calls  it,  is  the  confiscation  of  all 
copies  of  a  book  called  "Islam  a  Challenge  to  Faith. " 
This  was  ordered  on  March  13  last  by  the  Governor  of 
Bengal  in  Council,  and  to  malce  the  sweep  a  clean  one 
it  iTas  directed  that  included  in  the  prohibition 
shoxild  be  "all  copies  of  all  documents  containing  the 
matter  of  the  said  book,  on  the  ground  that  the  said 
book  contains  matter  which  is  calculated  to  wound  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  Moslems. "  The  "Observer" 
in  complaining  against  Britain  for  putting  "policy  and 
statecraft  before  the  Christian  religion",  cites  two 
previous  cases  along  the  same  line.  One  of  them  was 
her  neglect  of  the  memory  of  the  great  work  of  Chinese 
Gordon  in  Khartvtm,  where  instead  of  founding  a  great 
Christian  institution  to  perpetuate  his  name,  "Great 


missions  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  movement."  uhen 
the  book  above  mentioned  was  supprest»  "a  storm  broke 
out  all  over  India*"  "All  missionary  societies",  says 
the-"Dbserver''', "united  in  loud  complaints  against  so 
arbitrary  a  rule,  smacking  of  the  absolutism  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  Of  the  book  and  its  author.  Dr.  Sa:a«.el 
M.  Zwemer,  the  "Observer"  writes: 

"No  modern  missionary,  perhaps,   is  more   widely 
known  than  Dr.  Zwemer,  the  great    Arab  scholar   and 
foremost  leader  of  Christian  missions  to   Mohammedan 
lands.   Dr.  Zwemer  wrote  this  book,  'Islam  a  Challenge 
to  Faith, '  twelve  years  ago.   It  was  published  in  Lon- 
don and  received  everywhere  as  a  classic  on  the   su'S- 
ject  of  Mohammedanism.   But  the  Far  East  is  the  last 
great  stronghold  of  Mohammedanism,  and  signs  were  not 
wanting  that  the  Mohamm-edans  of  India  and  especially 
of  the  province  of  Bengal  were  looking  with   ill-dis- 
guised restiveness  upon  the  strong   antagonism    of 
Christianity  and  the  efforts  made  for  their  conver- 
sion.  Sedition  is  always  brewing  in  India  and  thus  in 
1910  a  'Press  Act'  was  passed,  which  was  intended  to 
control  and  curb  the  publication  of  seditious  litera- 
ture.  Then  came  the  war,  with  its  unexpected  ending, 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  apparent  collapse 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  new  and  very  serious   ques- 
tions for  Mohammedanism.  "What  lies  behind   this  sup- 
pression of  Dr.  Zwemer' s  book,  how  the  thing     was 
brought  about,  no  one  seems  to  know;  but  undoubtedly 
it  was  through  a  deep  Mohammedan  intrigue. "  . 

The  representative  Council  of  Missions  for-  Bengal 
and  Assam  discussed  the  action  of  the  Government  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions: 

"  1.  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion — - 

"  (1)  That  the  use  of  the  Indian  Press  Act  I  of 
1910  to  proscribe  a  book  published  in  England  so  long 
ago  as  twelve  years  is  an  extension  of  the  Act  which 
was  not  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  which  passed 
it,  and  will  do  much  to  discredit  its  legitimate  use 
in  the  judgment  of  fair-minded  men. 

"  (2)  That  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  pro- 
scribing such  books  is  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  sound  and  enlightened  education. 

"  (3)  That  unless  the  guaranteed  principle  of  re- 
ligious neutrality  is  henceforth  to  be  annulled,  a 
very  large  number  of  books,  especially  those  dealing 
with  history  and  the  comparative  study  of  religion,  if 
just  and  impartial  treatment  is  to  be  given  to  all  re- 
ligious communities  alike,  must  also  be  proscribed  and 
.the  position  with  regard  to  libraries  in  this  covmtry 
will  be  intolerable. 

"(4).  That  at  a  time  when  the  principles  of  good 
government  are  under  general  discussion  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  introduction  and  developtient  of  responsi- 
ble self-government  in  this  country  it  is  extremely 
unwise  that  by  this  action  the  Governor  of  Bengal  in 
Council  should  revert  to  a  low  ideal  of  administra- 
tion, long  since  abandoned,  by  which  the  presentation 
of  critical  vie^Ts  on  Comparative  Religion  published  in 
other  countries,  is  proscribed,  action  which,  more- 
over, is  likely  both  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  alarm  amongst  the  different  communities  of 
the  people,  and  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  tolerent 
temper  of  mind  without  which  the  communities  cannot 
satisfactorily  operate. 

Up  to  the  present  all  efforts  to  rescind  the  action 

have  been  in  vain,  says  this  Louisville  paper. 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


ModQrsh  Prices 


YeSy  very  moderate 
in  view  of  conditions 


Styleplus  Clothes  are  always  good  quality,  but  are 
never  found  in  the  top  range  of  prices.  Comparison 
anytime  will  show  you  that. 

At  the  "happy  medium"  cost,  Styleplus  Clothes  give 
you  real  style,  splendid  tailoring,  all-wool  fabrics,  guaran- 
teed satisfaction. 

Styleplus  appeal  to  one's  pride  and  unusually  at  this 
time  to  one's  sense  of  values,  because  H.  C.  L.  is  mak- 
ing everybody,  in  all  walks  of  life,  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

You    know    the    quality  and   style. 
The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price.     Your 
judgment   will    make    you    a    Styleplus   wearer   once    you 
see  the  clothes — suit  or  overcoat. 

Conditions  will  force  prices  higher  next  season. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  bicj  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
GIbthes 


1  ratic  .vldfK  l\i.jfibLcretl 


^30  -  ^35  -  *-4.0  -*^5 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing- 
merchant  in  most  cities  and  towns. 
Write  for  name  of   local  dealer. 


^ 


Hi     ><* 


xnerica3 

known- priced 

clothes 


Copyrieht  1919 

Henry  Sonneborn 

&  Co.,  Inc. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


] 


Regret  for  the  past,  a  so  ranch  better  and  fairer 
'day  than  the  one  -we  live  in,  is  picturesquely 
IdraiTiatized  in  the  Sydney  "Bulletin",  in  Roderick 
Quinn's  character  of.  an  old  man  -whom'  the  flight  of 
years'  has  outdistanced. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 
By  Roderick  Quinn 

The  old  man  sits  in  his  corner,  chair. 

Shut-in  from  the  -rain  and  wind; 
His  eyes  -have  the  dreams  of  the  past  in  then. 

And  his  face  is  gray  and  lined. 
And  noTv  and  again  he-  shakes  his  head 

And  utters  the  thought  in  his  mind:- 

"The  old  time  was  a  fine  time— 

Ah,  God  be  with  it,  too.' 
But  the  new  time  s  'no'  time  at  all 

For  a  man 'to -be  "living  through; 
A  strange  world  is  the  new  world-- 

A  ma-d  world,  "I  say, 
-With  its  bird  Tra.ys  and  its  fish  ways. 

And  its  turning,  of  night  to  day." 

The  smoke  goes  up, to  the  blackened  roof 

■Where,"  playing  at"  come  and  go. 
The  shadows  dance  at -the  fire's  will 

■With  its  thick  red  logs  aglow; 
And  the  old  man,  thinlcing  of  shadovry  thing-s. 

Talks  on  of  the  Long  Ago: 


"The  towns  stand  where  the  trees  stood — 

Ah,  God  be, with  the  trees. 
With  their  .green  leaves  that  danced  in  tune 

To  the'pipe  of  the  morning  breeze.' 
The  flaiae's  work  and  the  blade's  work 

Are  evil 'work,  for  sure; 
But  a  worse  .fate  has  the  grin  world 

For  the  happy  of  heart  and  pure." 

A  cry  comes  out  of  the  night,  where  lone 

.An.  owl  in  the  darkness  hawks. 
And  something  worse  than  the  wild  west  wind 

Through  the  wintry  midnight  stalks. 
And  the  old  man  shivers  and  ■jrarms  his  hands. 

As  out  of  the  Past  he  talks: 

"The  old  times  and  the  old  loves— 

Ah,  God  be  ivith  them  both. 
And  the  young  lad  and  her  he  loved 

.And  the  hour  of  their  plighted  troth,' 
'Tis  dead,  'dead  that  they  both  lie; 

The  grave  holds  them  fast; 
For  her  form  sleeps  in  the  cold  mold. 

And  his  heart  in  the  ashen  Past." 

In  the  London  "New  Witness"  a  pointed  reminder  of 

those  who  have  made  the  suoreme  sacrifice   in  the 

war  is  sung  with  such  distinction  as  to, entitle  it  to 

a  "special  place  in  the  great  mass  of;  verse  on  the  same 
subject. 

PEACE  DAY 
By  W,  R.  Titterton, 

Let  us  remember,  we  whose  spirits  have  met. 
And  hearts,  and  hands  have  met,  whose  loud- 
mouthed, gay 


Hosannahs  made  a  Roman  holiday, 
whose  casual  bunting  flutters  idly  yet; 
With  pride  and  love  greater  than  our  regret 
Let  us  remem'ber  those  brave  shards  of  clay,.. 
Their  faces  turned  from  us  for  ever? — nayl 
They  shall  remember  us,  though  we  forget, 

Trvimpet,  and  tumult,  and  the  pride  of  life 
Spxin  to  a  whirlpool  in  the  city's  ways  I 
White  piteous  face  of  mother,  child, -and  wife  I 
That  vision  passes;  but  this  vision  stays 
To  shame  our  glory,  stab  us  like  a  knife 
If  we  forget  who  gave  us  length  of  days. 

These  dirept  and  vivid  lines  entitled  "Revelation," 
in  "Contemporary  Verse"  (  Philadelphia  ),  present  in 
epigrajmnatic  form  the  universal  comedy  of  lost  illu- 
sions. 

REVELATION 
By  Louise  Townsend  Nicholl 

Youth  slipt  off  me  like  a  garment. 
Fell  away  and  left  me  free — 
(Billowing  cloak  of  many  colors. 
Youth  was  beautiful  to  see.') 

Then  slipt  weight  from  off  my  shoulders— 
(strange  how  heavy  dreams  may  be.')-- 
And  a  trouble  from  my  spirit , 
Bruised  and  sore  with  honesty. 

Then  was  torn  the  rainbow  veiling 
From  my  eyes  that  I  might  see. 
Now  I  stand  aghast,  ecstatic. 
Reaching  for  Reality. 

Vigor  and  ease  characterize  stanzas  in  "The  Monthly 
Chapbook,"  London,  which  are  addressed  as  a  hymn   of 
praise  to  the  sun.  Very  felicitous  is  the  author's 
contrast  of  scenes  on  which  ohe  sun  shines  in  the 
short  space  from  day  to  night. 

TO  TEE  SUN 
By  John  Alford 

Glory,  glory  to  the  sun 

Who  spends  his  being 

Caring  not  what  he  shines  upon 

"Nor  for  whose  seeing. 

In  the  furrow  swells  the  wheat 
And  the  chestnut  leaf  respires 
Quickened  to  life  by  the  heat 
Of  his  innocent  fires . 

Small  thanks  the  farmer  allrws. 
Turning  his  bay. 

But  watches  with  reckoning  brows 
The  fall  of  the  day. 

Clouds  flame  in  the  upper  air; 

The  fields  slip  to  the  night; 

But  the  rugged  horsemen  of  Thibet  stir 

To  a  finger  of  light. 

They  wrap  their  skins  about 
And  spear  in  hand , 
Round  up  their  flocks  and  shout 
And  scour  the. land. 


I 


EDUCATION  -IN  •  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


UKRAINIANS  IN  AMERICA 


I 


A  LARGE  ELEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  —  Among  Euro- 
pean countries  that  entered  on  a  new  era  of 
existence  through  the  dissolutions  of  the 
World  War  is  Ukraine;  and  of  its  nationals  more  than 
1,000,000,  approximately, are  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  them  have  come  from  East  Galicia,  the 
part  of  Ukraine  formerly  subject  to  the  late  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Only  about  15/t  of  the  total  number 
of  Ukrainians  in  this  country  are  from.  Western 
Russian  Ukraine.  The  principal  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  Ukrainians  lies  in  religious  affili- 
ation and  educational  advancement.  The  Ukrainians  from 
East  Galicia  are  Greek  Catholics;  those  from  the 
Russian  Ukraine  are  members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  latter,  under  the  Czarist  regime,  were 
held  in  thrall  to  the  Russian  language,  ideas  and 
education.  They  were  practically  all  of  the  peasant 
class.  The  Austrian  Government  was  more  liberal  with 
the  result  that  East  Galicia  became  the  seat  of 
Ukrainian  culture. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  SETTLED  --  The  largest  proportion  of 
our  Ukrainian  population  is  settled  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  sections  of  the  country.  They  are 
most  thickly  congregated  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
the  lower  New  England  States,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi- 
nois, and  Missouri.  As  farmers  they  are  fairly  nu- 
merous in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  There  are  small 
agricultural  colonies  of  Ukrainians  in  California,  and 
in  Oregon,  some  colonies  employed  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try. In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States  the 
Ukrainians  are  employed  in  steel  mills,  coal  and 
iron  mines.  They  are  mostly  factory  workers  in  the 
New  England  States.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that 
in  the  greater  towns  and  cities  many  Ukrainians  are 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers  and  furriers.  Also  in  the 
big  cities  not  a  few  are  workers  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. Some  also  are  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen. 
.They  have  co-operative  stores  in  Connecticut  and  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  more  Ukrainians  in  the  Key- 
stone State  than  in  any  other.  In  one  town  a  Ukrain- 
ian bank,  established  two  years  ago,  holds  today 
$1,000,000  in  deposits.  In  another,  Northampton, 
there-  is  a  population  of  12,000  of  which  about  70^ 
is  Ukrainian.  They  work  in  cement  mills.  Among 
cities  New  York  is  credited  with  the  two  largest 
Ukrainian  colonies,  one  of  which  is  'settled  on  the 
East  Side  from  Second  to-  sixth  Street  and  the  other, 
also  on  the  East  Side,  but  in  the'  vicinity  of  72nd 
Street.  In  the  latter  neighborhood  there  is  also  a 
colony  of  Czecho-Slovaks.  Ukrainains  are  to  be  met  in 
considerable  number  also  in  Williamsburg  and  the- 
Bronx,  in  Greater  New  York,  and  in'  Jersey  City  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  There  is  a  notable  Ukrainian  pop- 
ulation in  Scranton  and  in  Harrisburg,  Pa, ,  while  in 
Pittsburg  and  its  environs  the  Ukrainian  population- is 
estimated  at  80,000. 


TIDAL  FLOW  OF  IMMIGRATION  —  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  Ukrainians  began  to  come  to  this  country  in  great 
numbers,  which  increased  until  they  were  landing  here 
at  the  estimated  rate  of  100,000  per  year*  The  out- 
break of  war  in  1914  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of 
their  immigration.  The  great  majority  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian immigrants  were  men,  ranging  from  early  manhood  to 
the  forties.  Ukrainian  women  immigrants  usually 
entered  domestio  service  or  became   workers  in  ho- 


tels and  textile  mills.  Because  of  the  great  nunber 
of  Ukrainian  men  here' their  opportunity  of  marriage 
was  at  hand  and  as  soon  as  they  were  married  they 
settled  down  to  the  career  of  homemaking  -  as  the 
mothers  of  American  homes.  Their  children  receive 
their  education  in  our  public  schools  and  it  happens 
more  often  than  not,  especially  in  larger  centres, 
that  these  children  of  Ukrainian  descent  grow  up  with 
only  a  fractional  knowledge  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue. 
The  Ukrainians  maintain  private  schools  in  some  sec- 
tions where  the  language  and  literature  of  Ukraine  are 
taught  in  night  classes.  These  born  American  citizens 
naturally  abide  in  this  country.  In  the  American 
forces  during  the  war  there  were  30,000  men  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent.  As  an  extremely  thrifty  and  prosperous 
race,  in  whatever  calling,  the  Ukrainians  were  among 
the  heaviest  buyers  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  class  of 
foreign  nationals.  Also  the  Ukrainians  were  the  onljr 
foreign  nation  which  insisted  that  the  purchaser  of 
bonds  must  make  a  cash  payment  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UKRAINIANS  —   Among 
notable  organizations  of  the  Ukrainians  are  their  gym- 
nastic societies  ''called  "Sich",   of  which  there  are 
300  branches  in  the   United  States.   Then  there  are 
many  benevolent  societies,  of  which  the  foremost  is 
the  Ukrainian  National  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Jersey  City.*  It  has  500  branches.   In  Philadelphia 
is  the  headquarters   of  another  benevolent  society 
which  has  200  branches.   Religiously  considered  in  the 
United  States  the  great  mass  of  Ukrainians  are  Greek 
Catholics,   and  have  more  than  100  churches  here.  Some 
Ukrainians  have  become  Protestants  in  this  country  "and 
are  mainly  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion.  They  have  seven  churches  variously  distributed. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  Ukrainian  newspapers  which  are 
mostly  of  tri-weekly  issue.   Their  chief  social  and 
educational  medium  is  the  Ukrainian   National   Commit- 
tee, whose  purpose  is  to  instruct  the  Ukrainians   in 
the  ideals,  institutions  and  history  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  also  keeps  them  informed  about  the 
conditions  and  progress  of  the  land  of  their  forebears. 
This  organization,  founded  on  Armistice  Day,   is  a  pa- 
triotic outgrowth  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaigns  and  it 
has  180  local  chapters  which  represent  more  than  1,000 
local  societies^ 

UKRAINIANS  IN  CANADA  —  In  Canada  there  are  500,000 
Ukrainians  who  are  prosperous  farmers  in  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  ulhole  sections  in  these 
provinces  are  so  thoroughly  Ukrainian  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  provided  bi-lingual  schools.  The 
Ukrainians  have  more  than  200  churches  here  and  one 
priest  in  some  cases  conducts  the  services  in  several 
churches.  There  are  about  10  Ukrainian  newspapers  in 
Canada.  In  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  there  are  about  40,000 
Ukrainians  who  live  mainly  in  one  district  that  is  re- 
garded as  the  Ukrainian  district.  In  the  large  East- 
ern cities,  as  for  instance  Montreal  and  Toronto, there 
is  a  limited  Ukrainian  population.  In  the  Canadian 
overseas  forces  there  were  20,000  Ukrainians.  A  curi- 
ous instance  of  intimacy  between  nations,  which. became 
such  an  every-day  matter  among  the  Allies,  is  found  in 
the  Canadian  bi-lingual  schools  in  Ukrainian  districts 
Here  the  Canadian  boys  and  girls  learn  with  their  les- 
sons the  folk  songs  of  Ukraine,  which  are  described  as 
being  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
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Lafayette 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
the    following    personnel: 

C.  W.  Nash       _      -      -      Preside7it 
James  J.  Storrow        -      Chairman 

D.  McCall  White,  Vice  President 

E.  C.  Howard     -       Vice  President 
M.  J.  Moore,    Secretary-Treasurer 


Lafayette   motors   company 

at  ^Mars  Hill,  INDIANAPOLIS 


PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  IN  1919 


(Preliminary  estimates,  compiled  from  official  reports 
and  from  reports  of  the  I;;iternational   Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy) 


PTHEAT. 


Country 


Preliminary 
1919 


Bushels 

United  states  ,  918,471,000 

British  India  278,021,000 

Canada  199,240,000 

Italy  154,000,000 

Spain  133,939,000 

Japan  29,800,000 

Tunis  6,600,000 

Total  1^,720,071,000 

Decrease  in  1919,  as 

compared  with  1918  119,384,000 
(Absolute) 

Per  cent  6,4 


Final 
1918 

Bushels 

917,100,000 

379,829,000 

189,075,000 

176,368,000 

135,709,000 

32,923,000 

8,451,000 

1,839,455,000 


BAELEl. 


Country 


Preliminary 
1919 


Bushels 

United  States  198,298,000 

Japan  91,400,000 

Spain  79,432,000 

Canada  65,584,000 

Algeria  31,700,000 

Italy 7,800,000 

Scotland  5,970,000 

Tunis  5,500,000 

Total  485,684,000 

Decrease  in  1919  com- 
pared with  1918 

Absolute  105,825,000 

."     Per  cent  17.9 


Country . 


Final 
1918 

Bushels 

256,375,000 

82,650,000 

90,496,000 

77,287,000 

60,742,000 

9,186,000 

5,587,000 

9,186,000 

591,509,000 


OATS 


Preliminary 
1919 


Final 
1918 


60,591,000  bushels  compared  with  39,221,000  bushels  of 
T/iieat  and  4,641,000  barrels  of  flour  last  year, 
September  figures  being  prorated  to  September  26th, 
making  a  total  equal  to  60,107,000  busliels.  Last 
year's  official  figures  are  supplemented  by  the  army 
and  Red  Cross  shipments. 

THE  CUBAH  SUGAR  CROP  OF  1918-1919 

The  Acting  Trade  CommisBioner  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  of  1918-1919  is  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  produced  on  the  island. On  Septen:ber 
first  tlie  total  receipts  at  tlie  different  seaports  of 
the  island  had  reached  3,675,640  tons.  TTith  'four  mills 
still  grinding  and  considerable  quantities  yet  stored 
at  the  different  mills,  it  is  expected  the  total  will 
reach  4,000,000  tons.  Of  tliis  amoujat  2,808,315  tons 
have  already  been  exported.  The  follovring  table"  will 
show  to  what  countries  these  exports  have  been  made; 


United  State s.... tons 

Canada " 

United  Kingdom " 

France ► " 

Spain " 

Other  European  Countries  " 

Mexico " 

South  America............  " 


IRON  PRODUCTION  IN  LORRAINE 

Some  interesting  figures  have  been  published  "by 
Capital  Witzig,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Forges  de 
Lorraine,  concerning  the  iron  output  of  the  liberated 
province.  In  1871  there  were  only  38  little  furnaces 
that  produced  annually  200,000  tons  of  cast  iron  and 
no  steel,  the  trouble  being  that  the  phosphorous  de- 
posit in  the  Briey  basin  made  the  metal  unsuitable  for 
steel.  It  was  not  until  the  Thomas  process  was  in- 
vented in  1883  that  steel  could  be  produced  in  large 
quantities.  His  aim  in  publishing  the  figures  is  to 
emphasise  how  enormously  important  the  recovery  of 
Lorraine  by  France  will  be  from  a  metallurgical  stand- 
point. 


1918  -  1919 

1917  -  1918 

Total  to 

Total  to 

Sept.l,  1919. 

Sept.  I,  1918, 

!   2,200,094 

1,809,237 

32,587 

7,029 

418,566 

718,890 

132,982 

18,230 

7,952 

24,347 

15,869 

282 

15,370 



550 

2,808,332 

2,593,653 

Bushels 

United  States 1,219,521,000 

Japan  9,600,000 

Spain  28,814,000 

Canada  381,359,000 

Algeria  9,600,000 

Italy 31,000,000 

Scotland  46,800,000 

Tunis  5,445,000 

Total  1,730,139,000 

Decrease  in  1919  com- 
pared with  1918 

Absolute  398,641,000 

Per  cent  18.7 


Bushels 

1,538,359,000 

12,243,000 

30,474,000 

426,312,000 

22,914,000 

41,336,000 

53,284,000 

3,858,000 

2..128,780,000 


IRON  YIELD  OF  AIINEIED  LORRAINE  1883-1918  INCLUSIVE 


Cast-iron 

Tons 


Steel 
Tons 


Total 
Tons 


1883 250,778 20,314 271,092 

1885 321,193 63,140 384,353 

1890. 543,922 128,486 672,408 

1895 751,367 201,639 953,006 

1900 1,141,112 391,893 1,533,005 

1905 1,966,247 1,167,277 3,133,524 

1910 2,405,340 1,597,429 3,902,769 

1913 3,461,546 2,263,426 5,724,972 


EXPORTS  OP  TOEAT  AND  FLOUB 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  July  and  August  as 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
loadings  of  wheat  and -flour  from  September  Ist^   to 
26th  amount  to  41,607,000  bushels  of    wheat   and 
4,219,000  barrels  of  flour,   making  a  total  equal  to 


1914 2,724,444 1,870,012 4,594,450 

1915 1,720,681 .1 ,008,017 2,723,698 

1916 1,917,938 1,401,892 3,319,830 

1917 1,824,200 1,558,453 3,482,653 

1918 1,443,086 1,363,847 2,806,953 

(London  Economist,  Sept-,  6,  1919.) 


'Nobby  Cords'  on  our  Autocar  have  given 
over  24,000  miles,  and  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition. Have  never  had  a  puncture  — enable  us 
to  make  speed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour,  and  an  average  of  ten  to  eleven 
miles  on  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Street  Gingerale  Company 
Baltimore,  Md. 


.^p«i^ 


The  'Nobby  Cords'  on  front  wheels  of  first 
White  bus  have  gone  36,000  miles— those  on  bus 
No.  2,— 22,000  and  the  ones  on  bus  No.  3.— 
14.000  miles. 

White  Line  Transportation  Co 

'  Birmingham,  Ala. 
{.signed)  J.  A.  Probst,  Prop 


.  .  .  11,642  miles  to  date— going  strong-' 
and  look  good  for  several  months  more  .  .  < 
Freighting  average  loads  of  6500  pounds 
through  mountains  on  White  truck. 

Hickox  Transfer  Co.,  Boulder,  Cal. 
(signed)       Bert  Green 


The  mileage  on  "The  Globe"  car  tvas  15,821. 
The  other  tires  look  much  better  and  zve  expect 
them  to  go  over  20,000  miles. 

Interborough  News  Company,  New  York 
(signed)        R.  B.  Arthur,  Supt 
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Mileagfe  you  ^et  as 
a  matter  oF  course 
From' Nobby  Cords 

But  it  isn't  mileage  alone  that  counts.  Nor  is  it  the 
great  economies  made  possible  by  these  pioneer  pneu- 
matic truck  tires. 

Take  for  instance,  the  four  trucks  shown  on  this  page. 
In  delivery  of  bottles,  the  prime  requisite  is  protection 
of  the  load — elimination  of  breakages.  In  passenger 
bus  \vork  it  is  ease  of  riding.  In  the  delivery  of  news- 
papers— speed.  In  hauling  mountain  freight — strength 
and  dependability. 

The  fact  that  *Nobby  Cords*  combine  mileage  and 
economy  of  operation  w^ith  these  other  essentials  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  popularity  of  these  big  tires 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

*Nobby  Cords'  keep  the  truck  on  the  road  and  out  oi 
the  repair  shop — they  relieve  shock  and  strain — prolong 
truck  life — lessen  depreciation — prevent  breakages — in- 
crease operating  radius  of  the  truck — save  gas  and  oil- 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  driver. 


For  passenger  cars — 'Royal  Cord',  'Nobby', 
'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain'.  Also  tires  for 
cycles,  airplanes  and  solid  tires  for  trucks. 


United  States  Tires 

Good  Tires 


'Nobby  Cord' 

for  trucks 


ALL  ABOUT  PRINTING  A  LA  TYPEWRITER 


I 


F  ALL  THE  EARS  OF  ALL  THE  FOLKS   connected   with 


"ir 


The  Digest"   didn't  "begin  to  "biirn  and  ting 


right  after  the  appearance  of  that  first 
tj'peirritten  issue,  there's  nothing  in  signs.  For  "i7e" 
f.^ere  being  talked  about  at  a  rate  surprizing  even  in 
these  days  of  large  and  talk-inspiring  natters.  So:.ie 
550  nerrspaper  editorials  and  special  articles  dealing 
«rith  our  accoinplishiriSnt  have  already  reached  the 
office,  not  to  nention  a  pleasing  flood  of  congratu- 
latory letters  and  telegrai~s..  17e  find  our  introduction 
of  periodical  printing  "a  la  t;/pev;ritcr"  called  "revo- 
lutionary,"  "astounding,"  "full   of  resourcefulness 


THE  LATEST  THIlia  IN  "VACATION"  NECESSITIES 

Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  "Times", 

end  energy,"  "an  epochal  achievenent,"  "  surncunting 
the  apparently  insurnountatle,"  and  "a  record  effort" 
that  "may  Kark  a  net.'-  era."  Hor/ever,  •examining  the 
available  cor.nr^ent  in  that  impersonal  and  Judicial 
cianner  for  which  vre  hur.ibly  strive,  ly©  find  a  rift  or 
tvro  in  the  congratulatory  lute  played  by  the  public 
press,  llo  one  says  that  our  periodical  pulcliritude,so 
to  speak.,  is  improved  hy  the  change.  Ue  may  be  good, 
ihe  general  verdict  appears  to  run,  but  ive  are  not 
EtT-.nningly  beautiful.  The  Nev:  York  "Evening  Sun",  for 
instance,  in  the  mddst  of  an  editorial  othervfise  most 
pleasing  to  our  vanity,  inserts  the  cruel  reservation; 


"Though  lacking  the  beauty  of  the  original  t;^rpes."  "it 
is  not  quite  so  easy  to  read,'^  admits  the  Kansas  City 
"Times",  with  an  air  of  regret  almost  painful.  The  Hew 
York  "Call",  on  the  other  hand,  frarJcly  rejoices  in 
our  alleged  infirmities,  but  the  "Call"  is  1-moTm  to  be 
en  the  side  of  the  vacationing  printers, has  a  tendency 
toward  Bolshevism  and  battery,  and  never  was  accepted 
as  an  authority  on  aesthetics,  any,;ay.  Our  lack  of 
beauty,  we  gather  from  the  "Call's"  editorial  depends 
on  "indigestion."  At  least  it  announces,  under  the 
heading  of  "Revolutionary  Indigestion": 

"'TPIE  LITERARY  DIGEST'   is  going  into  the   •revo- 
lutionary' business. .  ..From  the  difficulty  v:e  had   in 
reading  this'  number  we  would  describe  is  as 'a  counter- 
revolution, '   a  going  baclciTard  in  place  of  going 
forv;-ard a  candle  in  place  of  an  electric  light." 

Although  admitting  that  the  "Call"  has  a  well- 
established  reputation  as  an  authority  on  "revolution- 
ary" matters,  v;e  are  able  to  cite  at  least  a  hundred 
other  fairish  authorities  vAo  assure  us  that    TEE 
DIGEST  revolution  is,  looks  aside,  in  a  promising  di- 
rection.   Even  on  the  side  of  appearances,  at   least 
a  dosen  commentators,  north,  east,  south  a.nd  west,  as- 
sure us  that  our  pages  are  just  as  easy  to   read   as 
ever.    Several  say  that  v/e  remind  them  of  new-fangled 
poetry,  but  are  somewhat  more  Digestible.  Hov^ever,  all 
this  talk  about  our  personal  appearance  is  founded  on 
that  first  hurried  issue  of  October  18.   7i,'e  feel  that 
we  have  been  growing  in  grace  ever  since,  and  v/e  have 
inside  information  from  the   mechanical    department 
that  the  issue  in  which  this  write-up  appears  will  be 
the  very  next  thing  to  positively  handsome.    Anj'v.'ay, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  first  electric  light,  to  the 
present  fully  developed  descendant  of  v.hich  the  "Call" 
Tinkindly  compares  our  first  venture  in    typewriter- 
printing,  not  only  v/as  not  notable  for  its  appearance, 
but  "burned  out"  in  less  than  forty  hours.   It  is  as 
a  beginning,  rather  than  as  an  accomplishment,   that 
Biost  commentators  view  THE  D'IGEST'S  experiment. 

Ey  way  of  graphic  comment  on  the  innovation  severa) 
enterprising  nev.-spapers,  including  the  San  Francisco 
"Chronicle,"   the  Louisville   "Times,"   the  St.  Paul 
"News,"  the  Rochester   "Times-Union,"  the   Brooklyn 
"Eagle,"  the  Helena  "Independent,"   the  San  Francisco 
"Bulletin,"  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  the  Duluth   "News- 
Trib\ine,"  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.   "Advertiser,"  the  Boston 

"Globe,"  the'Cetroit  "News,"  the  Indianapolis  "Star," 

(Continued  on  Pag©  47.) 
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Fai  D alley's  wHh 
ybur  Daily  Bread 


Pry  Out  the  Tip 
Pull  O/Fihe  Strip 


I 
I 


?? 
% 


'■]' 


IF  you  like  real  marmalade,  you  will  know  a  lot   ot 
ways  to  use  Dailey's  Grapefruit  Jam  the  moment  you 
have  tasted  it.     Its  tang  and  zestful  flavor  will  make 
you  want  to  use  it  at  many  weekly  meals.   Marmalade 
is  as  correct  for   other  meals  as  for   breakfast  and   after- 
noon tea. 

Like  all  the  eleven  delicious  varieties  of  Dailey's  Old  Fash 
ioned  Jams,  Dailey's  Grapefruit  is  made  only  of  selected 
fruit  and  cane  sugar.  It  is  absolutely  pure.  That  means 
it  contains  no  preservative  but  sugar  and  also  that  the  fla- 
vor of  the  pure  fruit  is  not  altered  by  the  use  of  an  apple 
base  or  any  other  adulterant. 

The  Q^iley  idea  is  to  make  the  best  possible  jam  but  not 
to  pack  it  expensively.  The  blue-and-white  container  is 
the  most  inexpensive  yet  most  modern  and  sanitary  kind 
of  a  package  for  jam.  With  its  Dailey  clock,  it  is  telling 
housewives  from  grocers'  shelves  all  over  the  country  that 
the  time  has  come  when  eating  good  jam  no  longer  means 
paying  for  costly  containers.  And — cluttering  home  with 
crocks,  glasses  and  jars. 

Dailey's  Jams  cost  less  than  homemade  jams  even  if  you 
don't  count  your  own  time  over  the  hot  range,  You  can 
afford  to  serve  Dailey's  daily. 

Ask  your  soldier  what  he  liked  best  in  that  "embarkation  stocking"  at  Brest.       He  knows 
Dailey's  Jams  {in  the  old  green-and-gold  can)  .     Millions  of  cans  were  bought  and  distribu- 
ted during  the  liar  by  the  Red  Cross,    Y,  M.   C.  A..  K  of  C,  U,  S.  Army  and  the  J-^nglish 
French  and  Belgian  Governments.  , 


ELEVEIN 

DIFFERENT 

VARIETIES 

Grapefruit 

Raspberry 

Strawberrv 

Cherry 

Orange 

Grape 

Apricoi 

Peach 

Plum 

Cranberry 

Loganberr\ 


Introductory 
Offer 

If  your  grocer  is  not 
yet  selling  Dailey's 
Jams,  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  it  to  us, 
enclosing  $1.00  and 
we  will  send  you  six 
(6)  varieties  of  Dailey's 
prepaid.  Fill  in  lines 
plainly 


DAILEY  and  COMPANY 

IINCORPORATED 

BROCKPORT,  N.  V 


Sv^iK, 


I 
I 

I 


I 

ti 


I 

Is* 

I 

I 

i 

I 


DAILEY  AND  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Brockport,   New  York 

For  fl.  enclosed,  send  me  six    full   sire 
Jams. 


Your  Name. 


Street  Address^ 
City 


-State. 


Grocer's  Name- 
Address 
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^V'rlg    ..       "'^:^i''^^gr-;''^jgj;^;j»fet5 


r\0  YOU  know  the  delight  of  Coffee 
'-^  served  this  Way?  A  little  powder  in  a 
cup,    boiling  water  added,    and   it  is    ready. 

That  is. the  simple  recipe  of  thousands  of  happy  housekeepers 
who  serve 

Faust  Instant  Coffee 


s. 


And  each  cup  of  this  Coffee  is  ju^  as  delicious  as  it  is  con- 
venient. Equally  important  is  the  saving  effe(5ted,  for  a  cup 
of  Fau^  Infant  Coffee  co^s  only  a  trifle  more  than  a  cent — 
ju^  half  the  co^  of  coffee  made  the  old  way.  And  w^ith 
Fau^  Infant  you  have  no  w^a^e,  no  grounds,  economize  on 
fuel,  and  eliminate  a  troublesome  pot. 

You'll  never  appreciate  the  goodness  of  Soluble  Coffee  until 
you  have  tried  Fau^  Initant.      And  you'll  never 
know^   how^   good   tea   is   until    you    have    tried 
Fau^  Infant  Tea.     Its  flavor  is  famous. 
COFFEE 


BLANKE5 


illk 


INSTANT 


30-Cup  Can 

60-Cup  Can 

1  20-Cup  Can 


TEA 
100-CupCan 
200-Cup  Can 
400-Cup  Can 


EACH 

$0.45 

.85 

1.60 


S 
T 

I  •  Your  Dealer  has  FauSt  Infant.    Or,  if  he  hasn't  received  his  supply, 

\t  I  send  us  his  name,  and  a  trial  order.     Address  Dept.  4. 

^1        Dealers  Supplied  Direct  or  by  Jobbers.       Jobbers:  Write  us. 

Made   by   the    manufa<5lurers   of   the   World-Famous    Fau^  Coffee   and   Tea. 

Makers  also  of  Fau^  Chile  Powder — a  Seasoning  of  rare  flavor, 

compounded  of  a  ho^  of  delicious  condiments. 
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and  the  New  York  "Times"  reproduce  either  pages  of  THE 
DIGEST,  or  similar  typewritten  "copy"  set  up  in  their 
OTm  offices,  to  show  the  present  state  of  "callitypy," 
as  "the  new  method  is  called.  The  New  York  "Tiir.es,"  in 
a  detailed  and  authoritative  article  by  Burt  M. 
McConnell,  comments  in  a  manner  typica.1,  by  and.  large, 
of  some  hundreds  of  its  contemporaries: 

"In  the  opinion  of  experienced  printers  and  maga- 
zine publishers,  the  whole  future  of  magazine  publica- 
tion may  be  revolutionized  by  the  elirdnation  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  its  costliest  operation  —  the  type- 
setting.  Proofreaders  are  also  dispensed  with  by  the 
new  method,  which  is  practically  the  same   photo-en- 
graving process  as  that  by  v/hich  full-page   magazine 
advertisements  and  fac-simile  letters  are  made,  except 
that  no  type  is  set,  photographs  of  typewritten  copy 
being  made,  and  photo-enEri?vings  made  of  each  page,  as 
ehown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

"Callitypy,  according  to  the  dictionary,   is  the 
name  of  the  new' method  adopted  by  THE  DIGEST.   The 
name  is  newer  than  the  method,  and  means   'beautiful 
type.'   A  more  com.prehensive  definition  would  be  'the 
art  of  typewriting  in  such  manner  that  the  product  can 
be  used  for  printing  purposes  through  line-engraving 
processes. '   Only  nine  hours  are  required   from   the 
time  the  copy  leaves  the  editorial  room  until   it  is 
delivered  to  the  printer  ready  to  print.' 

Somewhat  varying   accounts  of  this  process  as  em- 
ployed by  THE  DIGEST  have  been  given  by  different  news- 
papers, one  editorial  writer  even  crediting  the  "ed- 
itors" with  the  typewriting  of  the  copy  that  appears, 
photographed  and  stereotyped,  in  the  magazine.  If  this 
editorial  writer  knov/s  any  editor  who  can  typwrite 
copy  like  that,  something  ought  to  be  done  aboiit   it. 
An  official  report  by  THE  DIGEST'S  mechanical  depart- 
ment on  callitypy  a  la  DIGEST  is  presented  herewith: 

"The  editor's  manuscript  is  typewritten  on   a 
typewriter,  equipped  with  10-point  type,  to  a  width  of 
5  inches,  using  a  black  carbon  ribbon,  which  gives  a 
clear  impression,  instead-  of  the  blurred   appearance 
which  comes  from  using  a  regular   inked  ribbon.   After 
the  typewritten  copy  has  been  gone  over  by  the  editors 
for  errors  and  changes  it  is  revnr-itten,   and  in 
rewriting  it  the  operator  takes  particular  pains   to 
get  the  alignment  straight.   Ue  were  not  able   to  do 
much  of  this  in  the  first  or  second  •  issues,   because 
the  time  was  so  short,  but  nov/  that  vre  have  adjusted 
matters  we  find  that  this  rewriting  of  the  copy  can  be 
done  without  much  trouble,  and  quite  a  satisfactory 
result  is  achieved  as  far  as  the  aligm.ient  is  con- 
cerned.  IThen  the  typevnritten  copy  is   finished  it  is 
handed  to  the  Art  Department  for  making  up  into  pages. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  pasted  on  sheets  of  cardboard 
of  uniform  size,  on  which  the  enlarged  size   of  the 
page  has  previously  been  drawn.    The  headings   are 
prepared  in  regular  type  style  by  an  ingenious  auto- 
matic process,  and  the  Art  Department   pastes  the 
heading  over  the  article,  and  in  case  the  article  is 
too  long-  for  the  space  allotted,  part  of  it  has  to  be 
re-edited  and  rewritten  in  order  to  make  it  fit.  llhen 
the  page  is  finally  finished  it  is  sent   to   the  en- 
gravers, where  a  zinc  etching  is  made,  and  the  column 
width  is  photographically  reduced  from  5  inches  to 
3  1/2  inches,  and  from  this  zinc  etching  the  electro- 
types are  cast,  as  usual,  and  are  placed  on  our  rotary 
presses  for  printing. 

"The  Ad.  pages  were  not  photographed, as  we  had  a  lot 
of 'these  on  hand,'  on  account  of  the  size  of  previous 
Issues  having  to  be  cut  down, and  we  have  also  notified 
ouj:  advertisers  to  kindly  have  the  advertising  pages 


made  up  out  of  tovm  and  delivered  to  us  in  electrotype 
form,  and  from  these  we  cast  our  regular  printing 
plates. 

The  story  of  the  discovery,  or  re-discovery  of  the 
process  —  for,  as  is-  the  case  with  practically  every 
successful  invention,  there  were  several   "discov- 
eries" --  is  told  by  the  "Times,"  beginning  with  the 
sudden  decision  of  the  New  York  printers  to  take  a 
mass  vacation: 

"It  was  at  thi«s  stage  that  Joseph  Gantz,  President 
of  the  Publishers'  Printing  Company,   which  prints  THE 
DIGEST,  and  one  of  his  assistants  put  on  their  think- 
ing caps  and  walked  over  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the 
magazine  to  tell  the  publisher,  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,that 
his  compositors  had  gone  on  'vacation'  and  that  the 
m.agazine  would  have  either  to  suspend  as  the  others 
had  done  or  adopt  a  hare-brained  idea  that  had  been 
pigeonholed  in  the  brain  of  each  printer  for  years.  In 
fact,  each  had  thought  the  scheme  so  preposterous  that 
they  had  almost  forgotten  it.   Neither  makes  any  claim 
that  he  invented  the  process,  but  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  for  having  applied  the  idea   to  magazine 
publication  for  the  first  time.  •  Neither  do  they  know 
vrho   the  inventor  is,  and  so  far  he  has  not  publicly 
revealed  himself;  but  they  say  that  in  1905  the  Gal- 
vanotype  Engraving  Company  advertised  that  "We  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  callitypic  blocks  for  the  printing  of 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  periodicals,  in  aiy  size  of 
type,  in  any  size  or  proportion  of  page  or  column,  and 
in  any  language. '   So  far  as  known,  this  is  the  first 
advertisement  of  the  sort  ever  to  appear. 

"it  has  also  been  learned  that  articles  appeared  at 
least  a  dozen  years  ago  in  the  'Scientific  American''  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  callitypic  method  of  printing; 
and  editorials  and  articles  after\vard  appeared  in  The 
New  York  'World,  '  'Printers'  Ink,  '  and  'The  Foiirth  Es- 
tate'  on  the  subject.   But  there  was  no  real  reason  in 
those  days  for  trying  a  doubtful  experiment  when  type 
could  be  set  in  the  good  old  way,  and  nothing     ever 
came  of  the  method.  With  THE  DIGEST,  however,  it  was 
necessary  immediately  to  find  a  T^ay  out,    and    this 
seemed  to  be  not  only  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  the  only  way, 

"The  matter  of  expense  was  not  brought  up  either  at 
the  conference  or  during  the  printing  of  the  magazine, 
but  now  that  the  issue  is  on  the  news  stanefe,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  cost  of  production  slightly  exceeds 
that  of  the  old  method.  The  publishers,  however,  ex- 
pect to  gradually  reduce  this  item  in  coming  numbers, 
and  to  change  the  spacing  of  the  lines  and  letters  so 
as  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  magazine  in  general 
and  make  easier  its  reading.   Several  minor   improv- 
ments,  such  as  placing  large  initials  at  the  beginning 
of  articles,  are  also  pro^vlded  for,  and  several  type- 
Tffriter  companies  are  carrying  out  experiments  of  their 
own  looking  toward  the  adaptation  of  their  particular 
type  of  machine  for  this  new  method  of  printing," 

Several  instances  of  the  use  of  callitypy,  though 
never  on  a  large  scale,  ha've  been-' irpport'ed  since  THE 
DIGEST'S  first,  callitypic  appeargl^.e.,/^'.'   A  .Chicago 
paper  printed  a  page  by  this  method  oyer  went jr  years 
ago,  when  a  typesetters'  strike  'w^^i  -threatened.  J'rof. 
0.  M.  Washburn  of  the  Universityxof  California,   as 
reported  by  the  Saji  Francisco  "Chronicle,"  used  the 
process  for  printing  100  copies  ©f- a  booklet  in  1917 
The  Long  Island  "Star"  and  several  other  newspapers 
used  the  method  "&&  -an  emergency  measure.  The  most  re- 
cent' instance  previous  to  THE  DIGEST'S  wholesale  adop- 

( Continued  on  Pago  50, ) 
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3,000  Ton  Brick  Structure 
Hauled  Across  City  Block 
by  Wagner,  Quality  Motors 


The  moving  of  a  3,000-ton  structure, 
intact,  for  a  distance  of  450  feet  —  the 
full  length  of  a  city  block  and  across  a 
street  —  establishes  for  Wagner,  Quality 
Motors  a  noteworthy  precedent. 

The  recent  utilization  of  electrical  power 
for  such  a  purpose  is  the  only  instance  of 
its  kind  on  record. 

The  building  itself  is  of  brick  and  rein- 
forced concrete  construction,  measuring 
60  feet  by  95  feet,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany, Detroit.  The  task  of  moving  it  was 
accomplished  by  three  90-h.  p.  V/agner, 
Quality  Motors. 


This  unusual  achievement  in  the  electrical 
field  affords  but  another  instance  of  the 
ability  of  Wagner,  Quality  Motors  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  task  in 
hand.  Every  Wagner,  Quality  Motor  is 
built  on  the  made-to-order  principle,  in- 
suring the  delivery  of  its  prescribed  out- 
put unfailingly. 

Whenever  you  see  a  Wagner,  Quality 
Motor  at  work  —  whether  ait  some  new 
and  unusual  task,  or  on  power-driven 
equipment  and  appliances  —  you  can  al- 
ways be  sure  that  it  is  performing  its 
functions  faithfully  and  well. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


^^^^\\i^^ 
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MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 


W 


ELECTRIC  POWER  EQUIRA^ENT  THAT  IS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


>j 
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tiori  of  the  plan,  is  mentioned  in  this  editorial  from 


the  Watertovm,  N.  Y.  ,  "Times.": 

'^We  are  not  to  jump  at  a  single  tound  into  a  'new 
system  of  printing  that  hurls  type  into  the  discard. 
It  is  unreasonahle  to  think  for  a  moment  that  such  a 
revolutionary  thing  can  be  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time.  However,  the'Digest'  plan  is  not  without  its 
great  possibilities,  even  in  newspaper  printing.  Some 
months  ago  the  Albany  'Knickerbocker-Press'  was  con- 
fronted by  some  labor  trouble  which  left  them  without 
typesetters.  They  adopted  a  plan  of  photographing 
typewritten  matter  in  making  a  large  plate  from  which 
the  matrix  was  drawn.  The  experiment  presented  an 
easily  read  part  page  that?  at  the  time  was  said  to 
have  given  evidence  of  the  possibilities  in  way  of  de- 
velopment which  it  held." 

As  for  the  possibilities  of  the  method,  "The  full 
significance  of  printing  without  types  is  just  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  people,"  says  the  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
"Trioune."  "The  October  18  issue  of  THE  DIGEST   may 
be  a  strange-appearing  document,"  admits  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  "but  it  has  an  interest  that  goes  beyond 
the  usual  limit  of  timely  articles,  entertaining  car* 
tbnns,  and  ready  wit   It  is  the  first  magazine  ever 
published  in  America  by  photography  and  set  up  on  tho 
typewriter."    According  to  the  Scranton,   Pennsyl- 
vania, "Eepublican":     "THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  has  set 
the  pace  in  what  may  prove  a  revolution  in  printing. 
It  has  broken  new  ground,  scored  a  great  stroke   of 
enterprise,  and  furnished  fresh  proof  that  American 
ingenuity  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  "  Mention  of  the 
matter  was  made  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  a  re- 
port of  THE  digest's  achievement  now  reposes  in  that 
great  cubiculum  where  few  sleepers  ever  awake,  "The 
Congressional  Record."   But  any  even  fairly  complete 
list  of  the  honors  and  enthusiasms  evoked  throughout 
the  country  would  leave  us  no  room  for  such  a  genial 
and  all-around  consideration  of  the  subject  as  is 
given  in  this  little  article  by  Frank  Willis  Barnett 
In  the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  "Age-Herald": 

,"A  curious  opposition  by  the  workers  to  machinery 
has  dogged  the  steps  of  every  invention,  for  it  has 
been  held  that  it  increased  the  grip  of  the  capitalist 
class  on  labor*  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  here, 
but  will  merely  recall  how  the  printers  fought  the  in- 
troduction of  linotypes  into  the  printing  trade, 

*  *  * 

"It  seems  a  bit  strange  that  within  the  hour  I  ac- 
cidentally ran  across  an  old  friend  at  the  Birmingham 
Trust  and  Savings  company,  who  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  inventor  and  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
linotypes  being  installsd  in  one  of  the  great  dailies 
in  New  York.  He  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  com- 
posing room  of  the  'Tribune,' 

*  *  * 

"It  seems  that  he  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  "  and 
got  a  block  of  the  stock  which  wasn't  being  snapped  up 
very  fast  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  TS/hitelaw  Reid  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
He  it  was  who  went  to  Baltimore  and  brought  back  with 
him  the  first  slug  to  show  to  the  great  Scotch  editor 
who  on  looking  at  it  saidr  'A  line  of  type,'  and  hence 
the  name  --  linotype, 

*  *  * 

"It  was  with  the  thought  of  all  he  had  told  me 
about  the  old  days  that  I  went  straight  to  a  newstand 
«Lnd  bought  a  copy  of  the  'Literary  Digest.'  Now,  while 


I  have  been  in  and  around  printshops  and  newspapers 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  seen 
such  marvelous  transformations  take  place  to  prepare 
for  almost  anything,  yet  I  admit  I  was  surprised  at 
the  sheet  held  in  my  hand  and  do  not  fully  understand 
how  it  was  gotten  out  without  the  help  of  the  typeset- 
ters, 

*  *  *• 

"I  remember  the  old  days  -when  Saturday  night 
brought  a  drove  of  hobo  printers  ready  to'  get  some 
hand  work.  It  tms  a  motley  crew,  I  can  recall  when 
the  cuts  appearing  in  the  paper  were  etched  in  a  very 
crude  and  simple  way.  Any  one  with  the  story  of  the 
Hawias  trial  as  it  appeared  in  the  'Age-Herald'  can 
glimpse  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  likenesses  were 
a  bit  remote,  and  made  all  look  youngish. 

*  *  * 

I  have  grown  up  with  the  commercial  engraving  bus- 
iness, and  am  perfectly  familiar  Trith  the  way  electros 
are  made  from  photographs  and  drawings.  The  things 
they  are  now  doing  in  the  various  branches  of  the  en- 
graving industry  is  lifting  it  out  of  the  region  of 
business  into  that  of  art, 

*  *  * 

"I  have  seen  presses  from  the  old  Washington  hand 
ones  to  the  latest  thing  which  has  been  installed,  and 
what  the  modern  presses  in  the  great  dailies  turn  out 
is  almost  unbelievable.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  go 
and  watch  the  big  ones  of  the  New  York  'World'  when  I 
lived  in  New  York,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  passed 
Herald  Square  without  stopping  to  see  the  'Herald's' 
at  work,  I  recall  how  my  older  brother,  John,  came 
home  vfhen  I  was  a  boy  and  told  of  the  great  press  he 
had  seen  of  the  Louisville  *Courier-Jo\irnal,  ' 

*  *  * 

"Now  I  am  wondering  if  press  "work  has  really 
Veached  that  stage  that  the  covers  of  the  Literary  Di- 
gest along  with  the  advertisements  went  through  the 
same  process  as  the  body  of  the  sheet?  For  the  picture 
of  Roosevelt  on  the  front  cover  page  is  more  like  a 
portrait  than  a  print, 

*  *  * 

"if  you  haven't  yet  bought  a  copy  I  advise  you. to 
get  one  and  file  it  away  for  one  day  it  will  be  a  val- 
uable and  interesting  relic,  the  first  national  week- 
ly or  as  to  that  any  paper  ever  gotten  out  through  the 
mere  aid  of  type-writers  and  photography.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  typewriters  that 
they  have  been  brought  to  such  a  stage  of  efficiency. 

Some  authorities,  who  are  perhaps  warrantably  con-* 
fused  by  the  printing  situation  in  New  York  City,  view 
THE  digest's  new  typography  as  a  strike-breaking  expe- 
dient. The  Syracuse  "Post-Standard"  explains  for  us: 
"As  the  strike  of  the  printers  was  unauthorized, it  did 
not  have  the  sympathy  of  photoengravers,  stereotypers, 
and  pressmen,  who  co-operated  with  the  publishers  in 
getting  out  the  issue,"  Technically,  of  course,  there 
is  no  strike,  merely  a  "mass  vacation"  on  the  part  of 
the  printers.  A  curious  light  is  shed  on  the  mix-up  by 
the  experience  of  one  large  New  York  publisher  who  ao- 
cepted  the  terms  of  the  vacationing  printers.  When  the 
printers  came  back, the  photpengravers  and  stereotypers 
went  out.  Thus  that  firm  had  to  face  a  real  strike,  in 
place  of  a  "mass  vacation,"  and  its  last  state  was 
somewhat  worse  than  its' first.  However, as  the  Wich- 
ita "Eagle "  remarks : 

"The  whole  movement  to  eliminate  typesetters  on 
magazines  is  interesting, not  as  a  struggle  between  the 
employers  and  employed,  but  as  an  example  of  how  cir- 
cumstances may  change  completely  the  usual  way  of  do- 
ing things. 
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TRUCK  a»<f  TRACTOR  ENGINE 


Aioo%  Truck  and  Tractor  Engine 
— in  no  sense  a  readaption  of  pre- 
vious types — embodying  all  that 
is  good  in  past  practice — incorporating 
certain  obvious  improvements  found  in 
no  other  heavy  duty  engine. 

For  example,  the  bearings  are  floated 
on  a  film  of  oil,  assuring  long  life  to  the  en- 
gine. '  By  the  peculiar  correctness  of  the 
crankshaft  oil  vent  drilling  (illustrated 
above),  oil  is  brought  to  bearings  at  the 
moment  of  /^^^^bearing  press- 
ure rather  than  at  moment  of 
greatest  bearing  pressure,  as 
has  been  past  practice. 

The  crankshaft  measures 
three  inches  in  diameter  at 
bearings — an  absolute  insur- 


ance against  whipping  and  disalign- 
ment.  This  same  liberality  of  dimension 
is  maintained  proportionately  through- 
out. 

The  famous  Midwest  "Dependable 
Power"  nameplate,  backed  by  fifty  years 
of  engine  building  experience,  is  your 
guarantee  of  sustained  and  satisfactory 
service  in  either  truck  or  tractor. 

Sizes  4>^x6,  4x6,  4x5,  3^1^x5 — all 
same  general  design. 

For  delivery  dates  and 
further  information,  address 
Sales  Division  A. 

Midwest  Engine  Company 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Pepeitdable  I^o^weir 
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''WILLIE  KRAUSE"  AND  THE 
GERMAN   MEGALOMANIA 

DON'T  FORGET  WILLIE  KRAUSE  when  you  damn  the 
strange  mentality  of  the  latter  day  Germans," 
advises  Majciinilian  Harden ,  well  known  radical 
German  editor,  in  a  recent  contribution  to   the  New 
York  "World".   In  his  article,  which  is  really  a  plea 
for  leniency  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,   Herr  Harden. 
discusses  the  training  of  the  youth  of  his   country 
which  developed  its  militaristic  spirit,  Willie  Krause 
being  the  name  by  which  he  designates  the  typical  Ger- 
man boy,  schooled  from  infancy  in  the  idea  that  might 
makes  right  and  that  nothing  is  worth  while  but  mate- 
rial advancement  and  the   glory  of  the  Fatherland* 
Willie's  first  toys,  we  are  told,were  wooden  soldiers. 
Later,  strutting  around-  in  helmet,  guard  coat,  cavalry 
boots  and  with  a  shining  sword,   he  played  at  parades, 
maneuvers  and  naval  engagements.   In  school  he  learned 
long  lists  of  names  of  battles  and  the  dates  they  were 
fought,  and  he  read  endless  accounts  of  the  prowess  of 
Prussian  arm.s.   Regard  for  humanity  he  was   taught  to 
look  upon  as  a  sign  of  weakness,   and  he   learned  that 
all  governments  except  his  own  were  degenerate,   espe- 
cially that  of  America,  whose  god,  he  was  told,  is  the 
dollar.   We  read: 

"He  has  to  learn  a  lot,  because  nobody  knows  what 
profession  will  be  selected  for  him.  Little  Willie  is 
crammed  full  of  the  classics  and  practical  studies. Co- 
education, which  brings  girls  and  boys  together,  and 
"the  common  public  school,  which,  at  least  in  the  lower 
classes  brings  together  the  children  of  all  social 
classes  and  castes,  do  not  exist  in  Germany.  Therefore 
the  boy  learns  to  know  ^  neither  the  feelings  of  the 
other  sex  nor  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  He  is 
forbidden  to  discuss  things  with  the  maid  servant  be- 
cause household  discipline  would  suffer  there\mder ,and 
when  he  asks  why  the  janitor's  son,tho  he  has  a  bright 
mind, was  only  permitted  to  go  to  the  'people's  school' 
and  must  now  already  go  to  work  in  a  factory,  he  is 
told  that  he  will  not  alter  the  divine  order  of  things, 
and  that  instead  of  wasting  his  tim"e  in  useless  specu- 
lations he  would  do  far  better  to  strive  to 'get  ahead', 
so  that  he  may  not  be  a  financial  burden  to  his  par- 
ents too  long. 

"To  be  strong,  to  have  courage,  to  'get  ahead,'  to 
earn  money,  to  achieve  respect  —  those  are  the  goals 
which  parents,  relatives,  teachers  set  up  for  his  life. 
What  is  told  him  during  the  hour  devoted  to  the  study 
of  religion  sounds  different.  There  htunility,  simplic- 
ity, honesty  are  praised,  the  nothingness  of  all  hero- 
ism, warlike  successes  and  earthly  goods  is  preached. 
This  teaching,  however,  has  currency  only  for  the  next 
world;  at  most  for  Svmdays  and  holidays.  On  such  days 
one  may  be  a  Christian  after  the  heart  of  Jesus.  Anv 
one  who  would  be  a  Christian  on  week-days,  gentle, 
peaceful,  sjmipathetic ,  not  bent  on  gain,  filled  with 
brotherly  love  and  ready  to  give  the  poor  who  begs  for 
stockings  his  shoes  to  boot  —  such  a  one  would  never 
get  ahead  and  would  have  to  fear  that  he  would  end  his 
life  in  a  garret.  Between  his  lessons  in  religion  and 
his  other  studies  there  isn't  the  slightest  connection. 
And  the  whole  spirit  of  his  school  is  such,  as  if  the 
old  Teuton  gods  still  reigned  in  heaven. 

"History  plays  a  big  part  in  his  studies — what  one 
calls  history. Is  there  such  a  thing?  Isn't  it  rather 
terely  the  vision  of  an  individual  temperament,    or 


tradition,  a  confidential  fable,  passed  on  fron  geneni- 
tion  to  generation?  .Picture  to  yourselves  how  in  the 
various  countries  the  'history'  of  the  years  1914   to 
1919  will  once  look  if  things  go  on  in  the  accustomed 
hackneyed  way, 

"The  history  which  little  Willie  learrs  is  sucked 
full  of  patriotism  like  a  sponge  with  water.  The 
fatherland  was  alv/ays  in  the  holiest  right  and  has 
always  done  much  more  than  any  other  country.  There 
are  colossal  quantities  of  dates  and  nanes  of  rulerj; 
to  be  stored  up  in  memory — its  history  of  Kings  and 
Generals,  vrars  and  battles." 

All  the  instruction  given  not  only  U'illie  Krause, 

but  hi.s  sister  Bertha  also,  ia  described  by  Herr  Karderx 

as  "Germanocentric. "   Both  boys  and  girls  were  forced 

to  learn  all  about  Germany,  its  rulers,  its  battles 

and  its  generals,  and  were  even-  required  to  draw  the 

strategic  plan  and  preliminary  marching  movem'ents  of 

the  troops  in  some  of  the  more  important  engageiricnts 

■where  the  Germans  had  been  gloriously  victorious,   of 

course.   On  the  two  national  holidays,   the  Kaiser's 

Birthday  and  Sedan  Day,  they  listened  to   orators  who 

held  forth  as  follows: 

"Because  the  German  is  the  most  industrioti.s   and 
possesses  the  greatest  ability  he  is  hated.  For  cen- 
txiries  the  sly  enemies  have  prevented  the  harmless, 
good-natured  German  from,  attaining  the  goal  of  natiorail 
unity.   V/ith  the  sword  the  German  has  had  to  fight  - 
for  and  achieve  it.   It  became  the  ladder  to  a  new  up- 
ward climb.   The  German  having  reached  the  peak    of 
power  now  became  verily  hated  and  any  day  the  hovir  may 
strike  which  will  force  the  German  to  drav,-  the  sword 
again.   The  sword  must  be  sharp  in  order  to  be  able  to 
defend  our  most  sacred  possessions. 

"Therefore  must  the  will  to  military  preparedness 
stand  in  the  centre-  of  our  life.  Universal  conpul- 
sory  military  service,  high  tensiohed  sense  of  honor, 

strong  monarchy,  rigid  discipline,  obedience only 

in  possession  of  these  institutions  and  qualities  are 
we  sure  of  our  national  future  and  protected  against 
treachery.  If  we  maintain  these  for  ourselves  then 
will  the"  poet's  words  come  true:  *The  world,  will 
some  day  grov/  well,  thanks  to  the  German  nature  and 
character.'  --''.. 

"The  republic  is  a  sort  of  state  of  wiitlhg,'(fe- 
generating  nations  ajid  is  inseparable  from  corruption 
.The  Frenchman  is  vain,  a  hot-head  or  decadent,  a  co- 
median or  dancing  master.  The  Englishman  is  a  treach- 
erous beast  of  prey  with  long  teeth,  a  world  exploiter, 
.and  globe  usurer.  The  Italian  loafs  his  time  away.' -in 
a  gondola,  plays  the  mandolin,  eats  risotto,  lives  off 
the  tourist  industry  in  the  gigantic  muse\im  of  his  pen- 
insula. 

"And  every  child  knows  that  the  American,  on  every 
floor  of  his  skyscrapers,  praying  to  the  dollar  as  his 
god,  is  separated  by  oceans  fron  all  idealism  and  that 
the  best  in  his  nature  he  ov-'es  to  the  German 
immigrants,  from  Steuben  to  Carl  Schurz.   Is  not  all 
that  'History?  '  Vvlio  ever  denies  it  does  not  think  'na= 
tionally '  and  is  unworthy  of  respect" 

No  such  concept  as  internationlism  was  permitted 
to  develop  in  the  German  schoolboy's  mj.nd,  according 
to  Herr  Harden.   Nationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
hamiaered  into  him  early  and  late,  the  sar.ie  being  of  ■ 
the  German  variety,  of  course.   H©  must  refrain  from 
the  imitation  of  foreign  ways  and  was  taught  to  regard 
the  phrase,  "liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  as  a  for- 
mula  standing  for  national  impotence  and  the  ultimate 

disruption  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  things.  The'  aim 

(Continued  on  Page.  54.  i 
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Correct 

Automobile  Lubrication 


Mobiloils 

grade  jor  each  type  of  motor 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'B*' 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E** 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 


The  chart  below  Indicates  the  eratle  recommended  by  the 
Vjinuini  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers-  The  rec(»m- 
intini;ilions  cover  all  nividels  <>f  both  passenger  and  jom- 
iiiiiTial  \ehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  your  car  is  not 
)i>tf.i  in  this  partial  chart,  send  for  booklet,  "Correct 
Lubrifatiiin,"  which  lists  the  correct  tfrades  for  all  cars. 


//  you  want  greater  operating  economy  and  efficiency, 
send  for  these  practical  papers 


HERE  are  eight  Technical  Papers 
prepared  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company.  They  are  the  first  of  a 
series. 

Each  of  these  papers  is  a  simple  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  construction, 
operation  and  lubrication  of  a  particu- 
lar type  of  machinery. 

Here   in   condensed  and   simplified 
form  is  presented  facts  of  great  value 
to  persons  interested  in  these  subjects 
Each  pamphlet  is  an  authoritative  text- 
book. 


Their  practical  value  is  indicated  by 
the  following  facts: 

On  request,  57,915  copies  of  these 
papers  have  been  distributed  to  155 
institutions    of    learning —  gL^^^^Wj 

c  " 

autom 

■Tii        ^  ,  _  _       ^ 


leges  have  used  27,207  copies — 18 
automobile  schools,  18,022  copies — 
10  high  schools,  556  copies — 10 
military  camps  have  used  12,130 
copies    for    instruction  purposes. 

We  invite  you  to  write  to  our  near- 
est branch  for  copies  of  any  of  these 
Technical  Papers  which  may  apply 
•:o  your  problem.      The  titles  are: 

HoHizoxTAL  Gas  Engines  {Large  Size) 
HouizoxTAL  Gas  I'^nginks 

{Small  and  Medium  Sizes). 
V^ERTicAi.  Gas  Engines. 

The  Horizontal  Steam  Turbine 

(fur  Stationary  Plants) 
Stationary  Steam  Engines. 
Westingiiouse  Crank  Case 

Steam  Engine 
The  Automobile  Engine. 

The  Automobile  Chassis. 


You  will    find    that    each  oJ 

h.'is    permanent 

e  is  written  in 

and  is  profuseU 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


New  York 
Boston 


Domestic  Branches: 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Minneapohs 

Pittsburjih  Chicago  Indianapolis 
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of  all  the  training,  it  seems,  was  sum.ied  up  in  the 
eentiment,  "Vfe  must  and  will  be  Gernans."   Further; 

'That  tendency  pervades  one's  whole  life   to  the 
smallest  detail.    Besides  children's  books  and  histo- 
riography even  the  street   signs  drill  the  memory  con- 
stantly to  remember  the   glory  of   the  empire,   of  its 
princes, heroes,  institutions.  Kaiser,  King,  Kurfuerst, 
Crown  Prince, Hohenzollern,Wxlhelm,  Frederick, Bluecher, 
Koltke,  Koeniggraertz, Sedan — every  town  has   stree"ts, 
avenues,  squares  baptized  with   these  names.    Schools 
and  universities,  academies  and  laboratories,   hotels, 
beer  palaces,   drug  stores  borrow  their  names  from  the 
court  and  military  sphere.    In  the  tiniest  hamlet  war 
and  battle  monuments  irritate  the  wanderer's  eye. 
Their  artistic  value  is  equivalent  to  zero.    But  they 
too  'promote  patriotism.'   /md  that's  the  main  thing. 

"Willie  Krause  is  to  become  a  business  man   after 
all.   Too  bad.    He  would   rather  be  an  officer.    But 
for  that,  more  money  is  needed  than  the   parents   can 
still  raise;  and  whoever  isn't  of  the  aristocracy  can 
only  through  a  very  particularly  favorable   chance  get 
into  the  'fine'  regim.ents.   To  be  a  student  would  also 
be  nice.   Brother  Emil,  the  philologist,  wears  a  col- 
ored students'  cap  and  sports  three  colored  knots   on 
his  watch  chain;  sports  also  strange,  warlike,   healed 
wounds  on  his  cheeks  and  chin,  tlie  results  of  student 
duelling,  and  can  drink  half  a  quart  of  beer  at   one 
swallow;  can,  if  desired,  repeat  this  performance  sev- 
eral times  in  succession.   Put  who  knows  how  long  the 
poor  fellow  will  have  to  wait  for  an  appointm.ent?   And 
when  he  finally  lands  one,  the  pay  is  wretchedly  small 
end  there's  small  prospect  of  rapid  advancement. 

"?ailie  has  from,  his  earliest  youth  heard  that  one 
must  be  strong,  self-assertive,  self-confident,   _  use 
one's  elbo7/s,  crowd  the  competitor  out  of  the  way,  get 
ahead,  not  let  one's  self  be  intimidated  and  imposed 
on-,  only  actual  performance,  accompli shinent,   matters; 
everything  else  is  incidental.  Always  and  everywhere 
he  has  seen  that  people  whose  nobility  of  soul,  whose 
spotlessly  clean  character,  is  praised  find  no  place, 
no  patron;  that  on  the  other  hand  every  one  is  eager 
to  acquire  people  for  his  business  or  enterprise  who 
have  the  reputation  of  unscrupulous  shiftiness.  Nobil- 
ity of  soul  is  therefore  vrorth  nothing:  metaphysics 
are  merely  phraseology  or  furniture  for  the  parlor, 
which  one  opens  only  on  Sundays  ar^d.  holidays.  'Deutsch- 
land  uber  alles'  means  performance  above  everything. 
"The  two  concepts  blend  into  one.    The  ideas   of 
fatherland  and  nation  become  identified  with  the  con- 
cept of  a   'mutual  association  for  gain,  '  \Those  power 
increases  the  power  of  each  of  its  .uembers  and  there- 
fore brings  in  interest.    He  who  is  efficient,   per- 
forms much,  is  thorough  and  doesn't 'do  anything  fool- 
ish'  meaning  deviate  from  the  highway  of  practical 

eelf-interest ,  to  become  conspicuous  through    some 
"incorrectness"  or  other,  or  even  to  marry  'for  love' 

&  girl  v^ithout  dowry will  quickly  get  to  the   top, 

and  once  there  can  buy  whatever  his  heart  craves-— 
orders,  titles,  state  'honors'  of  all  kinds. 

"l/Villie  knows  no  other  world  except  the  one  in  which 
there  are  imperial,  royal,  grand  ducal  purvsyers  to  the 
court, in  which  everyone  is  addressed  and  referred  to  by 
his  title,  the.vfife  even  by  her  husband's  title,  be  it 
merely  that  of  an  'expediting  railroad  secretary; '  a 
ivorld  in  which  nearly  every  gray-haired  head  is  called 
a  'llerr  Geheimrat '  and  in  which  the  guests  invited  to 
even  the  smallest  private  dinner  wear  all  their  order 
ribbons,  crosses,  stars,  oak  leaves  and  swords  on  show, 
l/.'illie  has  been  brought  up  to  be  a  nationalist  and  mil- 
itarist, educated  to  rigid  brusqueness  and  to  under- 
rating every  thing  foreign.  No?r  he  shall  and  will  be- 
come a  business  man,  because  one  can  make  a  success  in 
life  quicker. 

"From,  his  education  and  the  sum  of  beliefs  which  his 
education  gave  him  a  bridge  leads  into  his  future  occu- 
pation in  life.   His  father  said  comfortingly: 

'if  you  behave;  yourself,  "young  fellow,  you  can  be- 
come a  reserve  officer  I 

"There  is  a  goal  toward  whicU  all  his   forced   not 


otherwise  absorbed  by  the  striving  for  profit  can  pas- 
sionately strive.  One  of  brother  Emil's  main  cares",  as 
that  of  every  grown-up  German,  was  to  see  that  his  mil-" 
itary  papers  were  always  in  good  order;  he  was  com- 
manded to  report  at  control  meetings,  he  was  called  up 
for  exercises  with  arras,  his' politics  '  too  vtas  con- 
trolled; and  he  belonged  to  an  association  of  retri- 
nental  comrades.  If  Willie  could  succeed  in  gettirig  aa 
far  up  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  reserve,  then  vfould 
heaven  open  for  him  and  he  would  receive  the  initiation 
into  the 'first  estate  of  the  state.' 

"This,  too,  he  achieves,  competent  in  every  field 
of  activity.  He  has  his  own  peculiar  'honor,'  pos- 
sessed only  by  officers,  whose  injury  must  he  atoned 
in  a  duel,  he  stands  under  a  'council  of  honor,'  a 
court  of  honor,  and  can  place  on  his  visiting  card 
'Lieutenant  d.K. ,  Section  Chief  in  the  Department 
Store  Rudolf  Spiegelberg  &  Co. '  and  may  watch  the  par- 
ade in  uniform  which  the  all-highest  War  Lord  is  gra^ 
ciously  pleased  personally  to  review." 


HOW  HIGH  FLYING  AFFECTED 
A  GROUNDLING 

TtlE  FIRST  TIME  YOU  TRj'iVEL  IN  AN  AIR  SHIP  you 
will  probably  be  pestered  with  sundry  funny 
notions,  mixed  with  vague  fears,  before  you 
start.  But  after  you  find  yourself  sailing  smoothly 
and  comfortably  through  unobstructed  space  at  a  smart 
clip,  your  notions  and  fears  will  quickly  disappear  if 
your  experience  is  like  that  of  Richard  Wightman,  Vies 
President  of  the  Aerial  Touring  Association,  who  re- 
cently made  his  first  air  voyage  as  one  of  a,  party  of 
fourteen  persons  carried  by  a  great  seven-ton  plane 
from  New  York  to  Washington.  "I  had  carefully  decided 
before  starting  that  I  would  sit  in  my  chair  inert, 
like  a  sack  o'  meal,"  says  Mr.  Wightman,  describing 
his  flight  in  the  New  York  "Times  Magazine,"  "but  be- 
fore very  long  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  more 
sensible  for  me  to  sit  there  like  a  human  being,  and 
even  get  up,  stretch  my  legs  and  walk  around  and  enjoy 
myself."  He  accordingly  did  all  these  things  and  dis- 
covered that  "in  one  small  half  hour  the  unusual  '  had 
become  the  usual."  He  felt  as  much  at  home  in  the  air 
as  if  he  had  traveled  in  that  element  all  his  life. 
Before  entering  upon  an  account  of  his  flying  ex- 
periences, Mr.  Wi;rlitm;-in  states  thiit  he  has  always  been 
a  "hater  of  altitn.le  --  one  cf  those  fellows  who  feel 
safest  when  he's  doTm  low."  And  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  received  an  invitation  to  make  this  flight.  He  pro« 
ceeds: 

"I  have  received  and  accepted  many  invitations.  Peo- 
ple have  asked,  me  to  make  speeches,  to  attend  week-end 
parties,  ^  si+>in  a  pcke^e-  game,  to  pick  out  a  present 
for  the  departing  clergyman,  and,  in  the  former  and 
popular  days  of  degeneration,  to  take  a  drink.  All  of 
these  invitations  have  carried  a  certain  element  of 
peril,  but  usually  I  have  been  "game  and  accepted  with- 
oxit  fatal  results.   I  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

"But  this  particular  invitation  was  different  froQ 
the  others.  It  sounded  different  and  operated  on  me 
with  strange  effect.  It  made  me  swallow  hard,  and 
something  was  the  matter  with  my  hair.  No/  -my  hair 
4idn't  stand  up.   Ii<  remained  seated,  "but  tingled  at 

(Continued  on.  Pago  5Q») 
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The  Home  of 

Miss  Princine 


Recipes  oftf^e  Old  Sou  th 


LUorlds  largest  Baking  Powder  Rant 

'Behind  Miss  Princine  Baking  Powder  is  29  years  of  research  and  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  world's  largest  baking  powder  plant.  It  is  the  greatest  baking 
discovery  in  50  years,  because  it  rises  in  the  oven.  Miss  Princine  does  its  work  under 
the  most  advantageous  conditions,  and  therefore  makes  lighter,  better  bakings  than 
you  have  ever  seen.  ^^_^ 

T^      •  Miss  • 

Princine 

Pure  Phosphate  Baking  Powder 

If  Miss  Princine  does  not  Improve  your  favorite  recipe,  we  .will 
tefund  your  money  and  the  cost  of  the  materials  used , 
Order  a  cup  from  your  grocer  today. 

At  all  good  grocers 
1  lb.  net  weight     -     -     -     -     35c. 
1/^  lb.  net  weight     -     -     -     -     20c. 
In  the  handy-handled  cups 

Compare  Miss  Princine  v/ith  old-fashioned  baking  powders  and  see  the  im 
provement.     Remember  heat  is  required  to  develop  its  full  leavening  strength. 

If  your  grocer  can't  supply  you,  send  35c   for  trial  1  lb   cup  of  Miss  Princine. 
to  go  parcel  post,  prepaid,  and  kindly  clip  and  hand  to  him  the  loliowing  note 

NOTE  TO  RETAIL  GROCERS-If   your    wholesaler   can't    supply   you    with    Miss  Princine 
Baking  Powder,  write  direct  to  us  for  full  information 

The  Southern  Manufacturing  Co  .  Richmond. 'Va> 


Gingerbread 

t  cup  molasses 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
}/2  cup  shortening 
3  eggs 

H  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  cup  milk 

3  cups  flour 

4  level  teaspoons  Miss  Prin- 

cine Baking  Powder 

Cream  molasses,  siigir  and 
shortening  together;  arid  the  well- 
beaten  eggs,  salt  and  spices.  Sift 
the  flour  and  Miss  Princine  Bak- 
ing Powder  together  and  add 
alternately  with  the  milk.  Pour 
into  well  greased  pan  and  bake  in> 
moderate  oven  forty-five  minutes. 
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1  /te  i^iivrury  uigesi 

the  roots  and  seemed  to  squirm  arovmd  and  tangle  and 
pull.  My  heart  was  also  affected.  Hitherto  it  had 
been  a  stuatless  heart,  behaving  in  a  regular  and  ex- 
emfilary  manner.  Wow  it  climbed  upvmrd  in  my  chest  two 
or  three  times  and  fell  back  exhausted."  It  was  pretty 
nearly  all  in.  But  there  was  that  confounded  aerial 
invitation  looking  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  waiting 
for  an  answer . 

"It  wasn't  waiting  patientlv,  either.  Air  things  are 
quick  afnd  demand  quick  response  and  cooperation  or 
else  you're  out  of  it.  So,  desiring  to  be  in  all  the 
new  swims,  and  not  wishing  to  be  set  dorm  by  certain 
aerial  experts  as  a  ground  piker  quite  beneath  t^eir 
distinguished  notice,  I  resolutely  gathered  together 
all  my  inner  belongings  classically  called  guts,  fiuck- 
ered  my  lips  into  a  forced  smile,  and  answered  strong- 
ly and  as  nonchalantly  as  possible  into  the  ear  of  the 
cwaiting  invitation,  'Certainly  I'll  go  to  Washington  - 
certainly 1   When  does  the  old  boat  start?' 

"That  was  three  days  before  the  flight my   first 

flight.  On  each  of  these  days  I  prayed  for  unpropi- 
tious  weather  which  no  aerial  navigator  would  dare  to 
tackle;  by  night  I  dreamed  I  was  the  stick  of  an  ex- 
ploded rocket  and  rapidly  approaching  the  earth  on  the 
return  journey,  falling  straight  down,  ivly  eyes  took  on 
an  absent  stare,  my  memory  failed,  my  appetite  practi- 
cally disappeared.  In  the  restaurants  I  ordered 
things  I  had  never  eaten  before,  and  once  asked  the 
waiter  for  a  pen  when  what  I  wanted  was  pie . 

"On  the  night  before  the  ordeal  I  left  a  call  for 
4:30  A.  M.  I  was  bound  to  be  at  Mitchel  Field  on  time 
and  ahead  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  the  first 
passenger  to  arrive.  The  Lawson  air  liner,  with  her 
I'.inety-five-foot  spread  of  wing,  rested  on  the  sward 
like  a  great  green  beetle  asleep  in  the  morning  dew. 
Cr.e  of  the  mechanicians  was  fijssing  around  her,  tight- 
ening up  this,  loosening  up  that. 

"l  sat  on  a  pile  of  canvas  and  lit  my  pipe, reflect- 
ing- on  my  past  life.  The  sun  came  up.  It  was  the  same 
faithful  old  sun.'  I  wondered  if  we  were  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  friends  and  go  on  together  just  the  s-ame, 
or  if  I  would  soon  drop  out  of  the  fellowship.  'Drop 
out'  struck  me  as  being  rather  good, and  I  smiled  sadly 
in  the  direction  of  the  giant  beetle'.  My  past  life, bad, 
as  it  had  been,  grew  relatively  unimportant.  It  was  my 
futxire  life,  not  so  much  the  quality  of  it  as  the  ten- 
ure of  it — in  this  mortal  body — that  was  bothering  me. 
I  wanted  to  stick  around  my  accustomed  haunts  a  little 
longer  and  couldn't  see  anjr  special  use  in  the  air 
travel  proposition.  Railroads  were  good  enough,  and 
steamships  and  automobiles.  But  when  the  other  passen- 
gers arrived  and  we  laughed  and  joked  together,  mildly 
pitying  the  poor  dubs  who  were  thronging  the  outside 
of  the  ropes  and  couldn't  go,  I  felt  better  and  began 
to  perk  up  with  a  sense  of  aerial  importance. 

"Besides,  I  never  had  my  picture  taken  so   many 
times  as  I  did  that  morning.  All  prominent  people  like 
to  have  their  pictures  taken,  including  Presidents  and 
Generals.  And  right  here  let  me  say, please, that  taking 
pictvyes  of  air  travelers  about  to   get  aboard   will 
soon  be  over.  In  a  few  months  the  novelty  will  be  worn 
thin,  and  the  news  value  of  the  thing  lost  forever. 
There  is  no  particular  lust  for  photographs  of  obscure 
citizens  about  to  enter  a  railroad  train.  '  There  used 
to  be,  but  there  isn't  now.    If  the  oncoming   army  of 
aerial  tourists  want  their  pictures  taken  they  will 
have  to  get  it  done  in  a  gallery  or  be   snapped  on  the 
la^-m." 

At  8:30  the  passengers  climbed  into  the  cabin, which 

was  furnished  with  nice,  easy  chairs.    After   seating 

themselves,  each  at  a  window   inade  of  celluloid,    the 

%Tord  was  given  and  the  big  machine  started  across  the 

field.   Presently  the  pilot  turned  and   said  over  his 

shoulder,  "She's  stepping  up,"  and  they  discovered  the 

green  field  sinking  beneath  them— • 

"About  this  time  one  of  the  crew  walked  along  the 
^aisle  tossing  boxes  of  bon  bons  into  our  laps  exactly 


JOT    i^uuaiiiuiir  ko,    lyjLy 

as  the  train  boys  of  the  old  days  used  to  do  v/hen  we 
rode  on  the  'accommodation  trains'  which  stopped  at  all 
the  little  stations. 

"With  a  furtive  glance  through  my  celluloid  window 
I  took  my  box-  of  candy   and  slowly  broke  the  wrappings. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  extract  the  first  bon  bon. 
I  didn't  feel  like  making  any  quick  motions.    Lly  legs 
v\rere  crossed  and  somehow  it  seemed  better  to  keep  them 
that  vj-ay.    If  I  shifted  them  the  thing  might  tip  over 
and  we'd  all  spill  out'. 

''Occasionally  the  nose  of  the  ship  v;ould  tip  up  a 
little  or  doTivn  a  little,  but  never  so  much  as  v;hen  your 
rowboat  is  going  against  the  v^aves. 

"As  the  plane  rose  higher  and  higher  and  the  earth 
beneath  looked  like  a  patchwork  quilt  made  apparently 
of  green  and  yellow  fields  about  the  size  of  postage 
stamps,  I  tried  to  analyze  my  feelings,  but  they 
seemed  normal,  so  there  wasn't  much  to  do  in  that  di- 
rection to  take  up  my  time.  Hence  I  began  to  write, 
and  wrote  until  my  fountain  pen  was  dry,  occasionally 
looking  out  of  my  individual  window  at  what  was  below 
and  beyond,  and  there  was  no  terror  in  it. 

"My  ease  of  mind  was  still  furthered  by  the  steady 
purr  of  the  two  400-horsepower  Liberty  motors,  the  un- 
intermittent  whir  of  the  propellers , and  the  smiles  and 
amiable  conversation  of  the  passengers  and  crew  who 
had  gathered  strangers  and  suddenly  become  friends  by 
a  lift  into  the  sky. 

"As  we  passed  over  New  York  City  at  a  height  of 
6,000  feet  it  seemed  something  other  than  the  largest 
city  in  the  world.  No  longer  was  I  walking  along  its 
canyons  of  commerce,  hot  and  jostled.  I  could  not 
even  see  the  canyons.  They  had  apparently  healed  as 
wounds  are  healed,  or  been  drawn  together  as  seams  are 
drawn  in  a  finished  garment. 

"Occasionally  some  great  building  could  be  identi- 
fied, but  it  was  such  a  funny  little  building.  I  won- 
dered if  Mr.  Woolworth  had  ever  seen  his  famous  struc- 
ture from  my  altitude.  If  he  had,  he  must  have 
laughed,  for  it  resembled  a  toothpick,  clean  and 
white,  just  taken  oxit  of  its  box.  And  the  great  banks 
and  financial  institutions  of  Wall  Street  and  lower 
Broadway,  where  were  they?  Oh,  they  were  there  all 
.  right  --  like  the  baby's  building  blocks  in  a  nursery. 
The  overgrown  Eedlow  girl  on  the  Island  of  Liberty  was 
there,  too,  as  big  as  a  penny  doll.  So  far  as  size 
went,  the  big  liners  in  the  harbor  could  have  been 
bought  for  10  cents  and  pulled  around  in  a  tub  by  a 
thread. 

"Over  New  Jersey  the  smokestacks  of  the  great  fac- 
tories looked  like  rows  of  clay  pipes  stood   on  end, 
and  smoking  like  fury  with  no  man  sucking  them;   the 
Princeton  bowl  was«as  a  wedding  ring,  and  the  cemeter- 
ies patches  of  green  velvet,  on  which  some  prodigal 
dentist  had  scattered  his  stock  of  nice  false  teeth. 

"This  sort  of  journey  gives  one  a  feeling  of  supe- 
riority and  independence.  You  have  left  all  your  lit- 
tle worries  below.  The  important  buildings  and  af- 
fairs of  the  earth  over  which  you  are  passing  seem 
very  unimportant.  You  don't  care  v.hat  you  are  passing 
over.  You  don't  care  where  the  roads  go  or  ,where  the 
rivers  run,  or  where  the  tracks  are  laid,  for  you  are 
independent  of  them  all. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  passengers.   What 
were  they  doing?  Fny,  just  what  passengers   do   in 
Pullman  parlor  cars — chatting,  reading  magazines, 
Imitting,  vrriting,  munching  caramels,  looking  out  the 
windows,  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle.    One  of  the 
v;onen  curled  up  in  her  CJiair  and  went  to  sleep  for  an 
hour,  and  an  air-traveling  fly  lit  on  her  nose'  and 
tickled  her  into  wakefulness  but  she  soon  dozed  off 
again. 

As  for  me,  I  kept  on  iirith  my  irriting.   When  going 
to  Mineola  in  the  early  morning  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  I  had  tried  to  do  a  little  of  it,  but    the 
train  jiggled  so  much  I  had  to  give  it  up.   On  the  air 
liner  I  had  found  that  I  could  write  as   comfortably 
and  legibly  as  in  my  ovm  'New  England  study,   thus  be- 
coi.iing,  as  it  were,  a  pioneer  in  aerial  authorship. 
"And  so  we  Journeyed  without  jolt,  jar  or  shock — no 

(Continued  on  Page  60.) 
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"Um-m-m ! 
It's  Good" 


GIVE  your  boys  and  girls  good, 
growth  -  helping,  mtiscle  -  making 
food,  so  that  they  can  work  well  in 
school  and  play  well  outdoors.  Spread 
their  bread  with  Wilson's  Certified  Oleo- 
margarine. It  contains  the  rich  food 
elements  so  essential  for  the  growing 
child.  Rich,  creamy  in  flavor,  appetiz- 
ing, satisfying  in  taste— a  product  that 
proves  itself  to  have  the  quality  which 
earns  our  Certiiied  label  and  backs  up 
our  "money-back"  guarantee. 


ASK  your  dealer  for  Wilson's 
.  Certified  Oleomargarine;  use  it  in 
your  cooking,  serve  it  on  your  table. 
It  is  made  in  the  cleanest  churnery 
you  can  find;  it  is  made  according  to 
our  standards  of  preparing  a  food 
product  with  respect.  You  be  the  sole 
judge  of  its  merit.  If  for  any  reason 
you  do  not  consider  it  a  pure,  whole- 
some, healthful,  economical  food — 
there's  our  "money-back"  pledge  on 
each  package. 
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car- dust  or  smoke,  no  station  waits,  no  heat  or  fret, 
no  'brushing  off  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  no  porter  to 
tip.  I  have  traveled  to  Washington  "by  train  many  times 
but  never  so  quickly,  comfortably  and  happily. 

"From  the  time  of  our  'leaving  Mineola  till  we 
arrived  at  Washington  I  didn't  see  a  human  being  below 
engaged  in  a  paac0ful  pursuit  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
pursuit.  They  must  have  been  too  little  for  me  to 
see,  for  we  passed  over  their  farms  and  stores  and 
some  of  them  must  have  been  around  there  somewhere." 


THE 


A  COWBOY  WHO  ROPED 

ART  OF  BEING  FUNNY 

XX"  y  ^^^   ROGERS  IS  A  MAW  CREDITED  with  making 
\\  /   "two  thousand  people  a  day  laugh."   He  who 
was  once  an  Oklahoma  cowboy  is  now  a  come- 
dian of  parts*  His  discovery  that  he  could  make  peo- 
ple laugh  was  accidental,  says  George   Martin  in  the 
"American  Magazine."  Rogers  had  been  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage  in  New  York  for  a  time   doing   cowboy 
stunts.   Among  his  tricks  was  throwing  two   ropes   at 
once  so  as  to  lasso  a  horse  and  rider  separately.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  .performance  somebody  advised 
him  that  before  putting  6n  this  act  he   ought  to  an- 
nounce it  so  the  audience  would  know  what  was  coming. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  never  done  any  talking  on  the 
stage.   So  the  next  evening  Rogers  stopped  the  orches- 
tra, and,  without  having  thought  up  beforehand  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  delivered  himself  of  this  speech; 
"Ladies  and  gentlem.en,  I  want  to  call  your  sho'   nuff 
attention  d,o   this  next  little  stunt  I  am  going  to  pull 
on  you,  as  I  am  going  to  throw  about  two  o'   these 
ropes  at  once,  catching  the  horse  with  one   and   the 
rider  with  the  other.   I  don't  have  any  idea  I'll  get 
it,  but  here  goes."  Commenting  on  the  occurrence  Mr. 
Rogers  says: 

"Well,  they  laughed.   And,  believe  me,   I  was  mad 
■when  I  came  off.   I  thought  I  hadn't  said  anything  for 
them  to  laugh  at,   and  I  told  the  manager   I   was 
through.   It  was  quite  a  while  before  I  would  open  my 
trap  again  on  the  stage;  but  the  other  actors  and  the 
manager  kept  telling  m.e  to  do  it  the  same  way  again. 
And  that's  how  I  got  to  putting  talk  into  my  act.   As 
it  panned  out,  it  was  the  luckiest  thing  I  ever  did; 
but  I  can't  claim  much  credit  for  grabbing  that  chanca 
It  took  all  my  friends  to  drive  me  to  it." 

Soon  after  his  discovery  that  the  addition  of  speech 
improved  his  act^  the  comedian  foiind  further  that  the 
lines  which  seemed  to  appeal  most  to  the  audience  were 
those  made  up  by  himself.  At  first  he  confined  himself 
to  remarks  about  the  other  acts  in  the  show  and  the 
place  where  it  was  held,  'Wlien  this  became  an  old  story- 
he  began  looking  about  for  other  material.  Just  at 
this  time  Mr.  Ford  went  on  his  peace  trip,  and  Rogers 
made  that  event  the  subject  of  many  remarks.  Among 
other  things  he  said; 

"if  Mr,  Ford  had  taien  this  bunch  of  girls,  in  this 
show,  and  let  'em  wear  the  same  costumes  they  wear  here. 


and  marched  them  down  between  the  trenches,  believe  me, 
the  boys  would  have  been  out  before  Christmas."     Wnen 
this  died  out,  he  selected  iteras  from    current  new3 
events.   He  avers  that  he  started  reading  about    Con- 
gress and  found  that  the  members  of  that  august  body 
are  funnier  three  himdred  and  sixty-five   days  a  year 
than  anything  I  ever  heard  of."  Quoting  Mr,  Rogers 
fvirther : 

and 


you 
on 


"I  uso  only  one  set  method  in  nry  little  gags, 
that  is  to  try  and  keep  to  the  truth.  Of  course 
can  exaggerate  it,  but  what  you  say  must  be  based 
truth.  Personally,  I  don't  like  the  jokes  that  got  the 
biggest  laughs,  as  they  are  generally  as  broad  as  a 
house  and  require  no  thought  at  all.  I  like  one  where, 
if  you  are  with  a  friend  and  you  hear  it,  it  makes  you 
think,  and  you  nudge  your  friend  and  say:  'He's  right 
about  that.  '  I  would  rather  have  you  do  that  than  to 
have  you  laugh — and  then  forget  the  next  minute  what  it 
'was  you  laughed  at, 

"We  played  for  President  Wilson  last  fall, and  I  used 
one  joke  which  he  repeated  in  his  Boston  speech  on  his 
return  from  France, 

"'As  one  of  our  American  humorists  says'  (up  to  that 
time  I  had  only  been  an  ordinary  rope-thrower),  'Ger- 
many couldn't  understand  how  we  could  get  men  over 
there  and  get  them  trained  so  quick.  They  didn't  know 
that  in  our  manual  there's  nothing  about  retreating.' 
And  when  you  only  have  to  teach  an  army  to  go  one  wajj 
you  can  do  it  in  half  the  time. 

"Of  cdurse  you  know  how  much  truth  thSre  was   xnj 
that.-.  See  Pershing's  reports.         i  -% 

"And  still  a  lot  of  folks  think  it's  '  pretty  sojEx 
for  a  cowboy  to  get  paid  for  stuff  like  that.  But  dtd 
you  ever  figure  that  lots  of  comedians  go  .  throug^'  a 
whole  year  with  one  act?  But  because'.  I  h.a.re'^-se:^~:^el£ 
this  job  of  trying,  to  give  them  some  tiding  new,  they 
won't  stand  for  old  s.tuff  from  me,  as^  they  will  from 
lots  of  others,  because  I'm  expected  to  keep  up  with 
the  times.   And  I  tell  you  it  is  sure  hard  digging." 

Brevity  has  been  known  as  the  soul  of  wit  for  some 
time,  and  Mr.  Rogers  observes  this  principle  in  the 
preparation  of  his  jokes.  All  are  brief,  three  lines 
being  the  limit.  ViThen  he  is  on  the  road  he  always 
utilizes  local  things-.  In  Detroit  he  offered  l^his : 
"I  don't  see  why  Ford  didn't  get  in  the  Senate.  They 
are  everywhere  else."  In  Indianapolis,  the  home  of  Kin 
Hubbard,  he  used  the  following  of  that  humorist's 
jokes:  "Women's  jist  like  elephants:  I  like  to  look 
"at  'em,  but  I'd  hate  to  own  one. 
His  method  of  fun-making: 


¥/e  read  further  of 


"Another  good  trick  of  Rogers,  which  applies  to 
business  as  well  as  it  does  to  clowning,  is  to  msike 
capital  out  of  what  the  other  fellow  says  and  does.  He 
plays  one  man  off  against  another..  In  his  Peace  Con- 
ference stuff,  kidding  the  present  inc\imbents ,  he  said 
the  Kaiser  s-eemed  to  be  about  as  popular  in  Germany  as 
a  Democrat  in  the  next  Congress.  Of  course  the  Repub-* 
licans  all  clapped.-  Then  he  said: 

"'All  right,  I'm  goin'  to  'tend  to  you  Republicans 
in  about  a  minute. '   Then  he  said: 

"'of  course  you  heard  about  'em  takin'  a  Republican 
with  'em  to  Paris.    But  you  ain't  heard  nothin '  about 
his  landin ' ,  have  you?   They  just  took  that  guy  along  ■ 
to  argue  with  on  the  way  over.  ' 

"The  best  examples  of  how  he  makes  capital  out  of 
what  the  other  fellow  says,  are  in  his  after-dinner 
speaking,  of  which  he  has  done  quite  a  bit  in  the  last 
few  years.  He  always  likes  to  follow  another  speaker— 
never  to  lead  the  program.    And  the  more   serious  the 

(Continued  on  Page  64.) 
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Jumps  his  tire  mileage  from  4,000  to 

27,000  by  changing  from  "Standards" 

to  "HOODS" 

The  facts  are  stated    in    a   letter  from  Texas,  dated 
April  30  of  this  year  : 

♦'  About  July  1,  1918,  I  bought  four  HOOD 
ARROW  casings.  ...  I  have  now  driven 
these  tires  over  27,000  miles  ;  three  of  the  tires 
are  still  in  service  and  look  good  for  considerable 
more  mileage.  .  .  .  Heretofore  I  have  only  been 
getting  from  2,500  to  4,000  miles  out  of  tires  — 
'  standards.'  "      (Name  upon  request.) 

Hundreds  of  similar  letters  reach  us.  To  many  of  the  writers, 

as  perhaps  with  you,  HOOD  first  cost  loomed  large.      True, 

extra  quality  and  quantity  of  rnaterial  add  to  price,  but  they 

multiply  HOOD  mileage  and  subtract  much  from  final  cost. 

Checking  the  speedometer  life  of  HOODS  against  that  of 
other  tires  proves  beyond  any  question  that  HOODS  — 
in  real  cost  (cost-per-mile)  —  are  the  lowest  price  tires  on 
the  roads. 

A  Ford:size   "  standard "  tire  lists  at  ^20.85  ;    it    may 

deliver,  let  us  say,  4,500  miles,  with  a  resulting  cost 

per  1,000  of  ^4.63.  The  guarantee  that  to-day  covers 

the  life  of  that  tire  is  on  a  basis  of  imperfection  or 

defect   in    manufacture  —  HOODS    have    always 

been  so  adjusted  (to  provide  for  rare  instances). 

But  quality  —  not  guarantee  —  determines   service   in 
miles.     On  that  basis  HOODS  are  made  and  sold. 
That's    why   extensive     records    of     performance 
prove  this  fact  — 

A  Ford-size  HOOD,  listing  at  ^31,  delivers  an 
average  of  14,000    miles;    cost   per  1,000  — 
^2.2U.  Saving  ^2.41i  (^4.63  —  ^2.21i) 
every  1,000  miles  means,  for   14,000 
miles,  a  saving  of  ^33.81.  A  four- 
wheel  HOOD  equipment  brings 
with   it  a    total  economy    of 
^135.24  for  that  mileage. 
Are  you  really  satisfied 
with  "standard"  tire 
service?    Can  you 
afford  longer  to 
be     without 
,  ^>,  HOODS? 

Put  on  a  Hood  to-day 
Forget  it  for  a  year 


llOOD 

_^     EXTRA     \^ 


TIRES 


You  can  buy 
HOOD  TIRES 
at   this   sign 


Aik  the  Hood 

dealer  for  proof. 

And  write  to  us  for 

free  booklet,  "  The  IVhy 

of  the  Extra  Ply"    tt  tells 

what  you  want  to  knor  about  tires. 


HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 

21  Nichols  Avenue 

WATERTOWN     -    MASS. 
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Foundations 


■'■f^. 


Big  businesses  and  indus- 
tries are  not  reared  on  weak 
foundations.  The  bigger 
and  broader  the  business  the 
more  basically  sound  must 
be  the  foundations  on 
which  it  is  built. 

Deep  down  upon  bed 
rock  rest  the  foundations 
of  Certaiii'teed.  The  great 
underl3dng  fundamental  of 
the  Certain-teed  business  is 
that  men,  money,  mills 
and  machinery  brought  to- 
gether in  united  effort,  can 
produce  a  superior  product 
in  quality  and  value. 

Certain-teed  Products 
Corporation 

Offices  and  Warehouses  in 
Principal  Cities. 

:C'ertain-leed  Products  are 
sold  by  dealers  e--ijeryvjhere. 


r**^ 


'umm(^ 


\^ 


^ 


0 


0 


PAINT  VARNISH  ROOFING  HQELArED  5UILDING  PRODUCTS 
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ARMOURS 

ACARON 

ARMOUR  GR^iSl 


So  firm,  white  and  tender 

It's  Armour's  Macaroni 


Try  this 
Mexican  Macaroni 

1  cup  uncooked  Armour's  Macaroni 
1  cup  tomato  sauce 
1-2  cup  grated  American  cheese 
Few  grains  sugar. 

Cook  macaroni  in  salted  water  until 
tender.  Drain;  rinse  in  cool  water; 
re-heat  in  double  boiler  and  add  to- 
mato sauce  and  one-half  of  cheese 
and  sugar.  Pour  into  serving  dish, 
sprinkle  •  with  remaining  cheese. 
Garnish  with  parsley. 

For  Tomato  Sauce 

use  the  following: 

11-2  cups  canned  tomatoes 

1  slice  onion 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1-4  teaspoon  salt 
1-8  teaspoon  pepper 

Cook  onion  with  tomatoes  15  minutes. 
Rub  through  a  strainer.  Melt  butter, 
add  flour  and  seasonings  and  tomato 
puree.     Stir  until  thickened. 


The  first  taste  will  convince  the  most  fastidious  appe- 
tite that  here  is  macaroni  at  its  very  best. 

Armour's  Macaroni  is  made  thin-walled  to  cook  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  Never  boils  to  a  paste.  You  can  be 
sure  of  satisfactory  results  every  time.  The  worth-while, 
tested  recipes  on  every  package  suggest  new  culinary 
treats  that  will  win  instant  favor. 

ARMOUR'S  MACARONI 

Makes  Glorious  Dishes 

So  easy  to  prepare.  You'll  enjoy  the  thought  of  plan- 
ning an  Armour's  Macaroni  meal.  Complete  nourishment 
at  such  low  cost  means  much  in  these  "high -price"  days. 

Armour's  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  and  Noodles  are  all  made 
of  the  choicest  ingredients  in  a  clean,  sunlit  plant.  Scientific 
systems  of  drying  and  packing  insure  purity,  uniformity 
and  distinctive  excellence.     Ask  your  grocer  for  them. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals— Oats,  Corn 
Flakes,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles,  t'ancake  Flour 
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speech  he  has  to  follow,  the  better  Rogers  likes  it. 

"He  was  once  invited  to  address  the  Traffic  Glut  of 
Chicago.  It  was  a  very  serious  meeting.  The  war  was 
just  over  and  those  men  wanted  their  railroads  back. 
Seven  burning  and  bitter  speeches  preceded  Rogers,  and 
just  before  he  was  introduced  the  meeting  passed  a 
long  and  fervent  resolution  to  be  sent  to  Washington, 
demanding  that  the  railroads  be  returned.  Then  he  was 
introduced. 

"'Folks,"  he  said,   "shortly  before  the   coronation 

of  the  late  King  Edward,   six  pickled  Irishmen one 

ditch  digger,  two  hod  carriers,  a  truck  driver  and  a 
couple  of  brick-layers,  met  in  the  back  end  of  a  sa- 
loon in  this  town  to  decide  whether  they'd  permit  the 
coronation  ceremonies  to  proceed.  Next  to  that,-  I  con- 
sider this  the  most  momentous  occasion  in  the  history 
of  Chicago.  ' 

"That  was  his  way  of  telling  them  that  it  didn't 
make  a  darned  bit  of  difference  whether  they  demanded 
the  railroads  back  or  not.  It  took  a  minute  for  it  to 
sink  in,  but  it  got  a  laugh,  and  then  applause,'  and 
before  he  went  on  everybody  was  happy. 

"Another  time  he  was  addressing  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Columbus.  The  man  ahead  of  him  represented  the  Meth- 
odist Centenary  Celebration  they  were  going  to  have  in 
Colximbus ,  and  he  was  giving  them  all  the  details , tell- 
ing how  many  tliousands  of  this  and  how  many  hundreds 
of  that  they  were  going  to  have;  how  they  were  bring-' 
ing  wonderful  things  from  all  over  the  world, and  about 
the  parades  and  meetings,  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Methodists  who  would  be  on  hand.  But  when 
Rogers  got  up,  his  first  remark  was: 

" ' It  s  a  terrible  thing  for  the  saloons  of  this 
town  that  they'll  have  to  close  just  before  this  great 
gathering  of  Methodists. 

"'But  there  are  other  terrible  things. This  man  says 
there'll  be  one  band  of  eighty  trombonists it's  al- 
most impossible  to  listen  to  one,  but  think  of  eighty.' 
A  trombonist  is  like  vice he  ought  to  be  segregated. 

"'And  he  says  there'll  be  seventy  thousand  preach- 
ers.  Can  you  imagine  it seventy  thousand  preachers? 

Why,  you  can  hardly  keep  awake  listening  to  one.  What 
will  seventy  thousand  of  'em  do  to  you?' 

"Rogers  believes  it's  a  good  thing  to  know  some- 
thing about  a  man  before  you  decide  what  line  of  talk 
to  give  him.   If  you  don't  do  that,  you  don't  get  his 
interest,  and  you  can't  do  business  with  a  man  if  you 
don't  have  his  interst. 

"For  instance,  he  never  talks  about  politics  to  a 
Broadvifay  crowd.  Folks  there  have  their  heads  full  of 
girls  and  food,  he  says.  Most  of  them  don't  know 
•Whether  the  Peace  Conference  has  met  yet.  But  if 
Gladys  Fluffy  Ruffles  vrere  a  delegate,  they'd  know  that, 
And  all  an  audience  of  sporting  men  would  know  about 
it  would  be  if  Jack  Dempsey  were  sent  along. " 

Mr.  Rogers  is  proud  of  his  Indian  blood  —  he  is 
part  Cherokee,   In  a  diverting  story  of  his  life,   he 
says'his  father  was  well-to-do  and  sent  him' to  various 
schools,  the  senior  Rogers  being  anxious  that  his  son 
should  make  something  of  himself.   The  young  man  did 
not  take  to  schooling,  however,  explaining  that  after 
h$  had  been  in  a  school  a  while,  "the  teachers  wouldn't 
seem  to  be  irunning  the  school  right,  and  rather  than 
have  the  school  stop  I  would  generally  leave."  He  says 
he  spent  ten  years  in  the  study  of  McGuffy's   Fourth 
Reader,  and  by  that  time  knew  more    about  it  than 
McGuffy  did.   It  seems  that  his  pursuit  of  book-learn- 
ing ceased  at  this  point,  and  he  expresses   regret  at 
not  having  at  least  taken  a  chance  on  the  fifth  grade; 
But  fate  intervened  — 

"One  day  somebody  at  one  of  these  schools  left  a 
geography  open,  I  ha"ppened  to  look  in  the  thing  and 
spied  a  country  down  south  called  the  Argentine,  where 


cowboys  were  called  'Gauchos,  threw  bolos  and  caught 
the  wild  bovine.  Well,  when  a  fellow  ain't  got  much 
mind  it  don't  take  him  long  to  make  it  up,  so  I  sold 
my  little  bunch  of  cattle  at  home  which  .my 'father  had 
given  me,  and  lit  out  for  South  America. 

"I  went  down  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  said, 'No  boat 
here;  you  must  go  to  New  York  I'  So  I  got  to  New  York. 
There  they  told  me,  'This  year's  boat  for  Buenos  Aires 
has  just  left;  but  you  go  to  England,  as  they  appre- 
ciate the  South  American  trade  and  have  regular  boats. 

"Veil,  I  broke  all  records  for  seasickness.  I  just 
lasted  on  deck  long  enough  to  envy  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty for  being  in  permanent  position  and  not  having  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  When  we  stopped  off  Sandy 
Hook  to  let  off  the  pilot  I  never  wanted  to  trade  jobs 
with  a  man  so  bad  in  my  life.. 

"My  diet  consisted  of  a  small  part  of  two  lemons  on 
the  whole  trip,  and  I  landed  in  England  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen  until   some 
enterprising  party  built  a  bridge  back  home.  We  found 
we  had  eleven  days  in  England,  so  we  went  up  to   take 
in  London.   We  spent  two  of  those  eleven  days  trying 
to  get  into  Piccadilly  Circus,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the 
best  advertised  show  in  town.   Later  w^e  found  out  it 
was  part  of  a  street. 

"My   pal  Dick  got  in  wrong  once  by  rubbering  at  one 
of  the  King's  Life  Guards  mounted  on  a  big  Clydesdale 
horse  backed  back  into  a  little  coop.   He  had  more  ar- 
mor and  junk  on  than  a  colored  secret  society  at  a  fu- 
neral.  He  had  a  lady's  muff  standing  endways  on  his 
head  for  a  hat.  Well,  Dick  was  a  great  ride-r,  so  he 
wanted  this  fellow  to  spur  this  horse  in  the  shoulder 
so  he  could  see  him  buck,   I  guess  nobody   had   ever 
spoke  to  this  here  livin'  equestrian  statue  before. 
Anyway,  he  didn't  accommodate  Dick,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing  too.   Because  if  that  horse  had  ever  throwed  him 
and  hurt  him  and  they  had  taken  him  to  the   hospital 
the  poor  fellow  would  have  died  before  they  could  have 
got  all  that  paraphernalia  off  of  him, 

"I  know  from  the  tough  time  we  had  over  there  mak- 
ing ourselves  understood  with  the  American   language, 
that  we  were  certainly  fortunate  in  having  President 
Wilson  represent  us.   He  is  the  only  one  we  could  have 
sent  over  that  spoke  good  enough  English  for  them  to 
understand.  Well,  when  I  got  over  remembering-    the 
trip  across,  we  took  another  stearr^er  touchin'  at  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  and  at  Vigo,  Spain.   Saw  what  was  left 
of  Spain's  em.ergency  fleet  corporation.   It  consisted 
of  the  same  nvimber  that  Hog  Island  turned  out  during 
the  war  —  one. 

"We  then  crossed  the  equator  and   then  to  Rio 
Janeiro.   I  was  a  little  disappointed  that  we  didn't 
go  by  Hong  Kong. 

"The  Argentine  has  some  of  the  largest  ranches  in 
the  world,  so  we  went  out  and  worked  around  different 
ones.  You  see,  my  opinion  had  changed  about  buying, 
because  I  had  used  up  my  little  roll  paying  dividends 
to  these  steamship  companies.  I  was  sorter 'itching  to 
show  these  Gauchos  hovr  we  could  rope  and  tie  down  a 
steer,  so  one  day  they  wanted  to  catch  one  to  pick  the 
brand  on  him, so  I  takes  me  do';m  my  little  manila  rope, 
and  I  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pick  out  about  the  exact 
bit  of  earth  where  I  will  lay  this  brute  down. 

"Well,  I  hadn't  even  got  close  enough  to  start 
swinging  my  rope  when  I  heard  something  go  whizzing 
over  my  head.  A  guy  ruhning  about  twenty  feet  behind 
me  had  thrown  clear  over  my  head  and  caught  the  steer. 
I  couldn't  speak  much  Spanish  outside  of  asking  for 
something  to  eat  and  cussing,  but  I  took  off  my  hat 
to  that  hombre  and  took  my  rope  and  tied  it  all  up 
'again  on  my  saddle  with  knot  after  knot,  to  give  them 
the  impression  that  I  didn't  have  any  more  use  for  it 
down  there . 

"They  savvied  the  humor  all  right.  I  says  to  my- 
self: 

"'I'll  get  fat  showing  these  birds  how  to  rope  I 
They  can  rope  an  animal  further  than  I  could  hit  him 
with  a  rock. ' 

"Dick,  to  show  his  good  sense,  came  back  home,  and 
all  he  owns  now  is  a  ranch  and  some  oil  wells,  while  I 
am  trying  to  tell  jokes  for  a  living." 
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Baker-ized 

Barrington 

Hall 

Coffee 


Soluble 

(Instant) 

Barrington  Hall 

Coffee 


Perfect    Coffee    Either  Way! 


There's  a  new  way  and  an  old  way  to 
make  coffee.  The  new  way  is  "in  the  cup." 
Pour  hot  water  over  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Hall  and  the  powder- 
ed coffee  crystals  produce  perfect  coffee 
instantly. 

If  you  make  your  coffee  the  old  way, 
in  coffee  pot  or  percolator,  insure  the 
best  possible  results  from  this  method  by 
using  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall, 
known  during  a  quarter  century  for  fine 


quality  and  clean,  uniform  granulation. 
Find  out  for  yourself  the  convenience, 
economy  and  smooth,  delicious  flavor  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Hall.  Try  it  for 
breakfast  tomorrow.  The  55c  medium 
size  jar,  sold  by  grocers,  contains  the 
soluble  part — the  part  you  drink — of  a 
pound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington  Hall 
with  the  grounds  thrown  away.  Or  send 
40c  for  a  Standard  size  tin.  You'll  never 
go  back  to  the  coffee  pott 


BAKER 

244  North  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOUS 


IMPORTING    COMPANY 


124  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Soluble 


oBarrmStonnaiio 


Coffee 


MAIL    THE    COUPOIN 

•^  Enclosed  find  40c  for  which  please  send  one  standard  tin  of  Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  to ; 
Name 


Address. 


Grocer's  Name. 


Grocer's  Address. 
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solute  Security 

Write  us  to-day'for  "  The  Hardware  that  Harmonizes  " 


p.  &  F.   CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


«  PHILADELI 


«iffi.£^ 
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A'BARTENDER  TELLS  WHATnISS 

DID  TO  booze;  AND  BOOZE 

TOMAN 


F 


AZE  BOO^B?  is' largely  fTo'blaiE.e 
for.  ^the 'great~dr ought  tha-t   is 
'now  upon'  [us,  (says  a  New.York 
"bartender  in"The'Dear'borii  Independent. "_ 
He  says  that  Americans  don't  know  J  hoir 
,;to  drink,  andjmaintains  that  this  igno- 
rance helped^  'in~no~small  measure,  to 
put  the  quietus^on  old  John  Barleycorn. 
Leaning  up  against^  a Jbar  with  one  foot 
;on  the  brass  rail  and  rapidly  pouring 
'drink  after  drink  into  your  system  is 
no  way  to  enjoy  "liquid  refreshment,  if 
one  is  to  believe  this  gentlemen,  who 
says  he  has  had  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  handing  out  drinks  to,  thirsty 
souls  and.   therefore  should  know  -what  he 
is  talking  abput.-   Men  drank  too  fast 
when  they  stood  up^it'  seems,  and  hence 
consumed  a  great  deaL,  more  liquor  than 
they  would  if ,  they  had'  'been   sitting 
;-down  and  conversing^ between  sips,  with 
a  friend.   The  ancient,   tLme-honored 
"have-one-on-mej,"  i habit  was  "bad,   vre 
learn,  because  it r  too T induced  men  to 
drink  more^than  they  would   .otherwise 
have  done.'  '^'Generally, 'S^ observes  our 
'bartender,'  if  four  men  came  up  to  the 
bar,  I  knew" itTwould  be  four  rounds j, 
each  man  had  to  'treat.'"    Excessive 

'drinlcing  was  also  the  "result  of  the 

_  y<   _  _        , 

i'addition  of  delectable  flavors, >  'sq-'j 

''ductive  odors  and  enticing"  ' color sT  AH 

these  things  helped  the_  drinker'  get' 

away  with  more  alcohol  than  he  would 

ihave  done ;if  that  joyous  juice  had  been 

[taken  in  plain  water,  say.'   The'  renii- 

niscent  bartender  also  tells  of  the 

^''souses"  he  has  seen  ;  and  the  "moderate 

drinkers'V  and  the  "steady  drinkers,"  to 

'Say  nothing  of  our  .old  .friend  who  can 

"drink  or  let  it  alone,"   ,'He!  has  seen 

E.nd  heard  much,  but  none  of  it   seems 

;to  have  soured  him,'  on  the  bartending 

(game.  Apparently  he  feels  that.   "this 

[is  the  life,"  for  he  Bays:^ 

"To  me' there- was  always  a  fascina- 
tion in  tending  bar,  I  liked  to  study 
the  various  ingredients  with  which  I 
made  drinks,  and  their  effect  upon  dif- 
Iferent  kinds  of  men,  I  think  that  in 
twenty  years  I' came  to  know  'booze'  in- 
itiniately.  It  has  secrets.  These,'  Ij 
shall  tell  you, 

"There  has  always  been  more  "or  less 
fmystery  about  drinking.'  The  swinging  ^ 
doors  to  every  cafe  and   saloon   sug- 
gested secrecy.   They  hid  the  drinkers 
from  the  world.   Behind  the  bar,  on  my 
I  side  of  it,  the  side  where  were   the 
bottles  with  their  varicolored  contents, 
that  was  a  mystery.  What  was  really  in 
those  bottles?  INhy  the  colors?  Why  did 
men  like  cocktails,  fizzes,  rickeys, 
'juleps,  highballs,  punches, ,toddy3,corrJ 
.diftl8j_winej|  whisly,  beer?' 


'Frankly;'!  liked  "the  bottles  behind 
the  bar — not  all  of  them,  for  I  .  shall 
tell  you,  too,  how  men  were  cheated,  I 
liked  to  choose,  from  a  large  number  of 
bottles^  certain  bottles  which  my  ex- 
perience told  m©  to  take.  I  enjoyed, 
pouring  from  these  bottles  just  ^  the 
exact  quantity  of  liquors  to  produce  a 
drink  satisfactory  to  my  patrons,  I 
consider  the  mixing  of  drinks  an  art. 
I  know  the  taste  a  certain  mixture  will 
produce,  also  the  effect.  For  twenty 
years  I  watched  the  effect  of  alcohol, 
upon  men, " 

'^This^  bartender  was  clearly'  of  a 
somewhat  philosophic,  or.  at  least  in- 
vestigating, turn  of  mind,  ,and  it  may 
be  that  one  reason  his  work  has  been  so 
fascinating  to  him  is  that  it  has  fur- 
nished him  abundant  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise this  faculty  in  the  observation 
of  what  booze  does  to  men.  He  explains 
incidentally  why  bartenders  don't  drink, 
tho  often  pressed  to  do  so  by  those  who 
have  reached  the  "world-wide'!  stage 
where  allien  appear, as  brothers.  The 
bartender  can  t  drink,  he  says,  because 

the  proper  discharge  of  his^  exacting 

>  ■     _'.-■»■■ 

duties  requires  a  cool  head, a  clear  eye 
and  a  steady  hand,  ^,  But  no  such  limita- 
tions  hampered  the  customers.  Therefore 
they  drank  unrestrainedly,and  in  conneo- 
tion  therewith  did  and  said  many  things 
that  were  edifying  to  a'  philosophic 
bartender.^  As  we  read:") 

"I  have  heard  a  lot  about  what" booze 
[ does  to  men.   Get  one  thing  straight. 
There  is  one  reason,  and  only  one,  why 
men  drank.  I  have  seen  them  demand  of 
me  a  certain  brand  of  whisky  and  show 
petti shness  when  we  were  out  of  it.  I 
have  seen  them  call  for  a  /  particular 
make  of  gin,  ^  I   have  ^  ^  seen   wine 
drinkers  —  who,  in  America, are  rare  — 
hold  up  a  glass  to  the  light  and  go  in- 
to delights  about  its  color  and  odor. 
I  have  heard  men  speculate  7  upon  the 
shadings  of  color  and  'creaminess''  of 
beer.  ;  1  have  heard  the  virtues  of  'ju- 
leps' argued  against  those  of  'rickeys. 
But  don't  fool  yourself  that  a  man 
drank  whisky  or  gin  because  a  '  certain 
brand  offered  some  mysterious  piquancy 
of  flavor.  Don't  fool  yourself  that  men 
drank  wine  because  of  the  color  or  the 
bouquet;  that  men  drank  beer  for  its 
color  or  creaminess;  that  men  drank 
'juleps'  for  the  mint,  or  'rickeys'  for 
the  lime-juice.  Men  drank  for  the  al- 
cohol in  the  drink  and  for  -  no  other 
reason,' ■  Believe  me,  I  know.'  ^  The  sole 
reason  for  the  existence  of  these  vari- 
ous drinks  was  to  induce  the  \body  to 
.fLCcept  them.' 

"Were  a  man  to  mix"alcohol  ^vith^ 
water  and  drink  it,  the  palate,,  th© 
stomach,  would  rebel.  So  it  became  a 
profession  for  the  makers  of  booze  and 
for  us  bartenders  to  disguise  alcohol 
with  odors  and  flavors  so  that   men 
could  more  readily  accept  it.  Also,  dif- 
ferent drinks  provided  men  with  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  alcohol,  as  they 
wanted.  It  was  for  the  alcohol  alone, 
what  it  did  to  them,  that  men  dranlc. 

"About  inducing  the  stomach  to  ac- 
cept drink.  Rare  indeed  is  the  '  man 
whose  first  drink  was  strong  in  alco- 
hol. The  average  person  taking  whiskey 
^or .the .first  tim©  gagged.  His  body  re- 

CContiBue,d  od",^^^'^^;) 


The  Carbon  Pajjer 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 


Business  Dress 

for 
Office  Records 

Business  women- consider 
neatness  in  dress  first,  ^  In  office 
work  also,  high-salaried  stenog- 
raphers and  private  secretaries 
think  of  neatness  first.  Espe- 
cially in  carbon  copies  does 
neatness  pay. 

Employers  rely  on  carbon 
copies  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  work  in  the  office.  The 
copies  must  be  clear,  sharp  im- 
pressions without  streakiness  or 
fading  in  order  to  be  easily  read. 

It  pays  to  MultiKopy  your 
letters.  MultiKopy  gives  clear, 
permanent  impressions.  Always 
uniform,  cleanest  to  handle,  and 
unequalled  for  manifolding. 

Write  us  to  send  you  . 
samples  of  MultiKopy 

We  are  anxious  to  send  you  samples 
of  MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper  so  that 
you  can  see  for  yourself  how  to  make 
carbon  copies  that  bring  business  ad- 
vancement. 

MultiKopy  is  sold  by  principal 
dealers  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 

Improve  the  appearance  of  your  let- 
ters by  using  Star  Brand  Typewriter 
ribbons.  These  give  clear,  sharp  im- 
pressions.   Made  for  all  machines. 

R  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  Street     Boston,  Mass. 


New  York: 

114-118  Liberty  St. 
Chicago:  1 4  N.  Franklin  St. 
Philadelphia: 
,y«'?,^^'^  908  Walnut  St. 

'^  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

830  Park  BIdg. 
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a  IGNITION  EQUIPMEKT 


Proof  of  Pf  e-Eminence 

Pierce- Arrow,  Locomobile  and  39  other 

makes  of  motor  cars  carry  Westinghouse 

Equipment  though  it  costs  more. 

Check  up  the  row  of  high  grade  cars  parked  at  Chevy 
Chase,  Brae  Bum,  Nassau  Country  Club — at  these  or 
other  clubs  where  quality  is  characteristic  and  you'll  dis- 
cover that  Westinghouse  Equipment  is  found  oftener  in 
the  finest  makes  of  cars  than  any  other. 

Go  where  you  will — in  the  clubs  of  Greater  New  York's 
countryside,  around  Boston,  Washington,  Philadelphia  or 
San  Francisco — the  result  is  always  the  same. 

That  such  cars  as  Pierce-Arrow,  Locomobile,  Revere, 
Dorris,  Cunningham,  Mercer,  McFarlan  and  others  as 
well  known  use  Westinghouse  Equipment  is  indisputable 
proof  of  its  pre-eminence. 

WESTINGHOUSB  ELECTRIC  8C  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 

General  Sales  Office:  110-114  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  Citv 

Works,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mas3- 
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A  Barber  Shaves  More  Men  in  a  Day 
Than  You  Shave  in  a  Month 


HAVE  you  noticed  that  all  barbers  use  just  one  type  of 
razor — the  Genco  type  ?     Two  hundred  thousand  barbers 
wouldn't  keep  right  on  using  this  one  type  of  razor  if  a 
better  had  ever  been  discovered. 

Some  men  deny  themselves  the  use  of  a  regular  razor  because  they 
imagine  that  stropping  one  is  an  Art  or  the  trick  of  a  skilled  hand. 

Barbers  aren't  stopped  by  any  such  notion.  They  simply  buy 
razors  built  to  strop. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  GENCO  Razor 

It's  built  to  strop.  It  has  a  broad  back;  its  blade  is  hollow 
ground;  and  right  behind  that  thin,  keen  edge  is  a  slight  bevel. 
Back,  hollow-grinding  and  bevel,  all  three  help  to  set  its  edge 
against  the  strop  at  exactly  the  correct  angle.  A  few  light  strokes, 
and  you  have  the  smootlily  cutting  edge  all  barbers  recognize  the 
need  of  having. 

Save  the  time  and  money  in  shaving  that  every  barber  does. 
A  barber  shaves  hundreds  to  yoiu"  one,  but — you  shave  over  300 
times  a  year. 

Drop  in  on  your  dealer.  Look  for  the  three  features  men- 
tioned. Every  one  of  our  razors  is  hand-ground  from  special  steel. 
That's  necessaiy  because  of  our  guarantee — "Genco  Razors  must 
make  good  or  wc  will." 

If  jour  dealer  hasn't  Genco 
Razors f  ive  ivill  supply  you 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION 

235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade 
Razors  in  the  World 


Note  how  Genco  Razors  meet 
the  strop  in  just  the  proper 
way  to  assure  a  perfect  shav- 
ing  edge.  The  bevel  lends 
backbone  to  the  edge  anj 
fuidea  it  on  the  etrop. 


'sented  it.  More  easy  iras  it  to  down, 
the  first  time,  beer  or  wine,  or  a 
cocktail,  Twith  the  alcohol  taste  care-* 
fully  camouflaged  by  fruit.  I  have  seen 
these'first  drinkers.'  Most  of   them 
began  on  beer  and  then  came  a  day  when 
they  wanted  more  alcohol  and  they  went 
to  whiskey,  to  distilled  spirits,  gin 
or  rum,  with  the-ir  higher  percentages 
of  alcohol.  But  they'began  on  beer. 
Their  body  would  not  stand  for  them  be- 
ginning on  whiskey.  Nature  had  to  b© 
'eased  in.'  First,  it  accepted  a  drink 
with  about  five  per  cent  alcohol j  then 
i,t  wanted  thirty-five- per  cent* 

"Cf  course,  you  know  what   alcohol 
is.  I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out 
about  everything  in  the  booze   game. 
Alcohol  is  a  liquid  without  color, sharp 
and  repellent  of  taste,  and  quite  suave 
of  odor.  Before  telling  you  what  it  did 
to  men — as  I  have  watched  it  from  be- 
hind the  bar — I  shall  tell  you  what  we 
did  to  alcohol  so  it  would  please  men. 
After  we  colored  and  perfumed  alcohol,  ., 
it  reminded  me  sometimes  of 'a.  woman,  of/ 
the  night,  adorned  to  attract. v 

"I  shall  begin  with  a  'dynamite  drink.' 
You  know  brandy,  cognac?  -  They  made  it 
by  distilling  vfine.  When  distilled,  it 
was  colorless  and  had  about  fifty  per 
cent,  alcohol.  Then  it  was  put  in  a 
cask  from  the  wood  of  which  it  took  an 
amber  or  brown  color.  In  the,  cask  it 
lost  some  of  the  alcohol,  and  "  when  it 
came  to  us  at  the  bar  in  bottles  it  had 
about  forty  per  cent,  alcohol,   I  have 
served  brandy,  however^  that  was  as  high 
as  fifty-two  per  cent,  alcohol.  Whisky 
was  not  qiiite  as  strong;  almost^  though. 
Distilled  from  barley,  rye,  niaize,   or 
other  grains,  it  ran  from   thirty-five 
per  cent,  to  as  high  as  forty-six  per 
cent,  in  some  of  the:  imported  "Scotchesf 
Rum,  you  know,  was'  made  of  distilled  mo- 
lasses and  the  by-products''  of,   cane- 
sugar  factories.   Not  as  strong   as 
whisky,  it  was  stronger  ^than  gin,  which 
latter  had  about  thirty  per  cent,  alco-- 
hoi.  Gin  was  distilled  from  xinmalted 
grain  and  flavored  with  juniper  berries. 
|Those  were  the  common  drinks  and   the 
base  ingredients  for  mixed  drinks, 

"Wine,  made  from  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  ran  from  ten  per  cent,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  alcohol.  Beer, sup- 
posed to  be  made  from  the  .fermented  malt, 
(flavored  with  hops—but  which  it-  rarely 
was  in  America — contained,  before  the 
war  measures,  from  three,  to  nine  per 
cent,  alcohol.  Ale  was  about  the  same, 
Of  course,  the  beer  of  today  has  only 
,2.75  alcohol,  but  alcohol  there  is  and 
men  drink  it  for  the  alcohol  alone.  It 
I may  interest  you  to  know  that  before  the 
war,  when  beer  in  Etirop©  was  ^  condemned 
as  being  bad,  we  imported  it  along  with 
good  beer;  for,  unlike  European  •  coun- 
\tries,  we.  had_no  ^inspection_Qf  beer,," 

;Thi s.  leads  the  .tartender^hilospher 
to  a  discussion,  of ^ the  many  methods  em- 
ployed for  adulterating  booze;,   '.This 
practice,  nev^r  had  Jiis  personal  t  ap- 
proval,^ for  it  appears  that  h©.  is.  not- 
only  a  philospher^bui_6lsO;  en  honest 
man  and  his  scruples"  'against^  handing 
'outfakeT  drinks  to  customers  yrho  paid 
high'prioesfor  the  real,  .  simon-pure  ■ 
life-saYer&t. least:  on. two  occasions, 
overcame  him  to • such  an  extent  that  he 
threw  up  his  job. '',  Moreover,  h©  says  he 
knew^this  falsifying  mis.  boxind  to  bring 
on  prohibitioaT^f^sTiacocnuat'of.  'fake 
drinks  follovsi^ 

"To  iihisky  eooi©  distillers   ftdded- 


chemicals  which  gave  it  a  desired  'age.' 
When  Scotch  is  genuinely  made,  the  cre- 
osote in  it  comes  from  the  peat  in  th© 
making;  in  very  good  Scotch  this  is 
eliminated,  for  it  is  not  good  for  the 
stomach.  The  average   'bar  Scotch'  was 
not  imported.   It  was  made  in  America. 
Also  it  held  creosote  (injurious),  ar- 
tificially added  so  it    ■would  taste 
'smoky'  like  some  real  Scotch,   from 
which  the  creosote  is  not   removed* 
Most  of  the  Scotch  sold  in  America  was 
'fake. '   I  shall  never  forget  the  day 
when  a  salesman  from  a  distillery  came 
into  a  cafe  where  I  worked.   My   boss 
considered  himself  an  expert  on  whisky. 
The  salesman  came  over  to  the  bar  with 
him  and  called  for  small  glasses.   Into 
.■these  he  poured  his  samples  for  him  to 
taste.  The  boss  picked  up  the  glasses, 
sniffed  their  contents,  tagted   them 
Carefully,  and,  as  he  did  so,  said: 

"'That  new  Bourbon  is  very  good  — 
Brandy  ten  years  in  the  cask,  fine  — 
This  is  good  Irish  «--  Where  did  you  get 
that  Scotch?  —  It's  0.  K. ' 

"The  salesman  smiled.  He  quoted  then 
a  price  per  barrel  on  these  whiskies  so 
cheap  that  it  made  my  employer  gasp, 
'But  how  can  you  afford  to  sell  such 
goods  so  cheap?' 

"The  salesman  grinned.  'That  stuff 
is  wood  alcohol.  Its  tastes,  colors 
and  flavors  were  fixed  up  by  our  head 
chemist  --  great,  hey?' 

"Axid  my  boss  gave  him.  a  big  order 
and  I  quit  the  job.  On  the  level,  it 
'  irent  against  the  grain,  I*d  be  serving 
this  stuff — ^ivood  alcohol,  all  doped  up 
to  conceal  it  to  my  customers  and  tliey^ 
thinking  it  was  good  booze, paying  fancy 
prices  for  it.  Few  are  the  men  who  can 
tell  a  cleverly-faked  whiskey  from  the 
real  stuff. 

"There  are  wine  fakers. too.  One  day, 
when  I  was  tending  bar  in  a  well-knoivn 
hotel,  the  manager  sent  for  me.  With 
him  was  a  wine  man  T^io  tvas  saying, 
'Put  in  my  line  of  wines,  and  every 
price  will  be  so  low  that  you'll  in- 
crease your  profits.'  That  sounded  like 
false  goods  to  me  and  I  asked  him  how 
tliey  did  it. 

"■'Oh,  easy,'  he  laughed.  'We've  got 
jSome  chemists  who  are  wonders.Thejr take 
a  little  cheap  California  wine,  some 
water,  some  vinegar  and  potato  alcohol 
and  turn  you  out  as  nice  a  bottle  of 
claret  as  you  want  to  see.   We  make 
our  Rhine  -win©  and  Santera©  by  using  a 
little  real  sheriry  as  a  base.   To  ■this 
add  citric  acid,  tannic  acid  (for  the 
dry  flavor),  alcohol  and  water  —  and 
there's  your  Sauterne.  If  you  want  a 
sweet  wine,  like  Chablisj  we  substitute 
,^ite  sugar  syrup  for  the  tannic  acid. 
If  you  want  your  ■vri.nes  agfed,  w©  add  a 
little  glyceriiie~altho  glucose  does 
the  tricky  too. 

"l  learned  from  that  win©  man  that 
brandy  was  faked  by  Tising  wood  alcohol 
as  a  base,  adding  silent  spirit  and 
oenanthic  e-ther ,  and  coloring  and 
Ewoe^tening  with  caramel.  Cordials  were 
faked  too.  All  the  mixer  did  ■was  to 
line  up  his  bottles  of  benzoic  acid, 
benzoic  e-ther,  acetic  acid  and  ether, 
oenanthic  ether  and  glycerin©.  He  used 
a  little  of  each,  added  wood  or  potato 
alcohol,  added  a  few  drops  of  cochineal 
and  there's  your  cherry  brandy'.  Fake 
booze  brought  prohibition, 

"I'm  going  to  show  up  most  of  th© 
brewers,  tooj  not  all,  for  some  did  try 
to  make  honest  beer.  Honestly,  though, 
in  my  experience,  I  drew  mighty  little 
pure  beer  from  the  tap.  Beer  should  be 
made  from  fermented  infusions  of  malt 
flavored  -with  hops.  In  Europe , beer  must 
be  lagered,  stored  for  three  months, Few 
Amoricua  breweries  could  keep  their 

(Continued  on  Face  74.) 
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ALCAZ^U 

^    Halves  Space  ^ 

anjcL 

Cuts  Cooking  Cost 


The  Duplex  -  Alcazar 
is  made  in  enough  types 
and  styles  to  satisfy 
everyone's  taste  and 
requirements.  And  it 
occupies  no  more  space 
than  the  kind  you  now 
have. 

There  are  lots  of  im- 
itations on  the  market 
now  but  the  Duplex- 
Alcazar  was  the  first  on 
the  market  and  still 
holds  its  quality  lead. 


— A  gas  range  and  a 
coal  or  wood  range — 
both  in  one.  The  Duplex- 
Alcazar  burns  these  fuels 
singly  or  together  and 
takes  up  no  more  room 
than  one  old-fashioned 
stove. 

It  gives  you  really  mod- 
ern cooking  facilities,  il 
the  coal  fire  is  too  slow, 
turn  on  the  gas.  Gives  ex- 
actly the  degree  of  heat 
you  want  for  the  work  at 
hand.  And  as  the  result 
of  this  easy,  economical 
control  over  cooking 
heats,  fuel  costs  are  cut 
materially. 

In  summer  keep  your 
kitchen  cool  by  burning 
gas.  In  winter,  when  you 
want  warmth,  use  the 
coal  or  wood  part  of  your 
Duplex-Alcazar.  The 
change  from  fuel  to  fuel 
is  instantaneous  and  it 
gives  you  a  comfortable 
kitchen  the  whole  year 
'round. 

This  is  the  pioneer  fuel 
range.  Good  dealers  every- 
where carry  it  in  styles 
and  types  to  suit  every 
taste.  It  is  costing  you 
money  and  effort  to  be 
without  one.  Our  illus- 
trated and  descriptive 
booklet  will  come  for  the 
asking. 

For  districts  where  gas 
is  not  available  there  is 
a  Duplex- Alcazar  m  ade 
for  Oil,  Coal  or  Wood 
combination. 

ALCAZAR    RANGE    & 
HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Ave.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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DV  PL1£X  ALCAZAR 

TWO     RANGES      IN     ONE 
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Are  These  Figures  Correct? 

Checking  freight  bills,  invoices,  bank 
statements,  and  the  hundreds  of  sheets 
of  figures  that  have  to  be  verified 
every  day,  is  not  a  job  for  human  brains. 
The  Burroughs  Calculator  does  it  faster, 
better,  more  economically  —  any  work 
that  IS  multiplying  or  adding  or  sub- 
tracting or  dividing. 


What's  the  Man-Hour  Cost? 

All  kinds  of  cost-figures  and  payroll- 
figures  are  easy  to  the  girl  who  has  a 
Burroughs  Calculator  before  her.  She 
accumulates  amounts,  makes  extensions, 
figures  their  distribution,  classifies  kin- 
dred items  and  calculates  totals  and  sub- 
totals with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost 
unbelievable. 


In  Thousands  of  Businesses 

Because  the  work  of  calculating  goes  all  through  every  kind 
of  business  (every  business  must  multiply  and  subtract  and 
add  and  divide),  you  will  find  Bvirroughs  Calculators  almost 
everywhere.  One  railway  uses  more  than  400  of  them ;  a  steel 
concern  has  more  than  300;  there  are  over  100  in  one  retail 
store.  Hundreds  of  concerns  have  twenty  or  more — and  thou- 
sands of  others  use  one  or  two  or  less  than  a  dozen. 

The  ten-column  model  (capacity  up  to  99,999,999.99)  is  $175- 
$22  5  in  Canada. 
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How  Much  is  the  Interest? 

Figuring  interest  on  odd  amounts  for 
odd  periods,  or  handling  work  that  in- 
volves fractions  all  the  way  through,  or 
converting  foreign  currency,  or  calculat- 
ing stresses  and  strains  in  engineering 
work,  are  just  so  much  calculating, 
however  unlike  they  sound.  And  all  are 
easy  to  a  Burroughs. 


What  Is  It  in  Percentages? 

Division,  including  decimals,  means 
nothing  to  the  Burroughs  Calculator 
except  a  different  manipulation  of  the 
keys  from  that  of  adding  or  multiplying — 
and  the  answer  is  recorded  on  the  dials  so 
quickly  that  several  divisions  are  per- 
formed in  less  time  than  you  would 
expect  one  to  take. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

There  are  three  general  types  of  Burroughs  Machines — one 
for  Adding  (recording  items,  totals  and  sub-totals),  another  for 
Bookkeeping  (ledger-posting  and  statement-making),  and  a 
third  (non-recording)  for  Calculating.  All  are  alike  in  making 
accuracy,  speed  and  economy  automatic  in  the  figure-work  of 
any  business,  and  there  are  models  priced  as  low  as  $125. 

Your  banker  or  telephone  book  will  give  you  the  address  of 
the  nearest  Burroughs  office:  there  are  213  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  others  in  principal  cities  abroad. 
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Should  this  man 
stop  eating  altogether? 

He  eats  entirely  too  much — always  Kas.  He 
has  a  particular  weakness  for  rich  and  indige^ible 
roods.  But  now  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the 
folly  of  his  excess,  and  he  wants  to   corredl   it. 

"Should  this  man  ^op  eating  altogether?" 
Silly  que^ion,  you  say.  And  we  admit  it,  it  is. 
The  thing  for  him  to  do  is  what  mo^  men  do — 
be  careful  not  to  eat  the  wrong  kinds  of  food 
and  not  to  eat  over-much. 

All  this  applies  to  smoking  as  well  as  to  eating. 
The  normal  man  needs  only  to  be  as  careful  and 
sensible  in  smoking  as  in  eating,  and  all  will  be 
well  with  him.  If  he  smokes  after  meals  and 
not  before  meals;  if  he  smokes  with  reasonable 
moderation  and  Slicks  to  Girards,  he  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  any  ill  effedts  from  tobacco. 

The  Girard  is  made  of  fine  full-flavored 
Havana  tobacco  from  which  we  fir^  remove  the 
surplus  oil-gums  which  sometimes  give  tobacco  a 
di^urbing  effecit.  For  this  reason  the  Girard  never 
gets  on  your  nerves.  It  is  America's  most  famous 
cigar,  is  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  is 
recommended    as   well   as    smoked   by   dodlors 

Broker  size  2  for  25c 

A.sk  for  Girard  at  the  next  cigar  counte? 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Established  48  year*  Philadelphia 


iVe v<e.r-  fS^ts  an  yaur  n  ervGs 


beer  in  lager  for  three  mon-tiis*  It  would 
so  putrefy  as  to  te  worthless.  That  is 
because  many  of  our  brewers  used  a  fer- 
ment which  was  not  inspected  by  the 
governiaent  and  was  not  always  pure.  So 
their  beer  fermented  rottenly.  To  orer- 
come  the  putrefaction,  the   brewers 
added  arsenious  acid,  white   arsens 
or  salicylic  acid — ^which  latter  when 
used  a  long  time  -did  more  harm  to  the 
kidneys  and  liver  than  booze  ever  did." 

Then  the  bartender  goes  on  -co  dis- 
cuss why  men  drink  and  the  different 
effects  produced  on   different  men  by 
drinking.   It  appears  that  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  come  to  any  definite 
conclusion  regarding  this  matter.  Booze 
is  erratic,  he  aays,  and  one  can't  tell, 
whether  a  given  quantity  of  a  certain| 
brand  is  going  to  produce  merely  a  mild. 
glow  of  enthusiasm  or  wild  "delusions, 
of  grandeur."  Particularly  interesting' 
is  his  observation  that  there   is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "moderate  drinker." 
'"Month  by  month,  year  by  year,  a  man 
took  more  and  more,"  he  found*   As  to 
the  reason  for  men's  drinking,  this 
bartender's  observations  lead  him  to 
decide  that  they  drink  to  "lift  them*. 
selves."  He  continues: 

"The  alcohol  gave  an  eaiiilaration 
that  changed  dullness  and  weariness  in- 
to a  false  flashing  feeling  of  being 
alive.  Then  some  drink  for  the  dreamy 
forgetfulness,a  dangercSus  indifference 
to  actualities  --  a  poisonous  and  high- 
ly-prized mood  for  men  to  attain.   Men 
liked  to  drink  together  because  of  the 
way  alcohol  let  down  the  bars.   I  have 
seen  timid  men  become  boldj  and  men  of 
few  words,  'hard  boiled'  fellows, become 
voluble  talkers.    Men  who  when  stark 
sober  could  'let  themselves  go, 'men  ■vriio 
were  in  dread  of  convention, were  utter- 
ly different  beings  when  they  drank  — 
which  is  why  they  drank.    For  alcohol 
made  most  men  bold.    Most  timid   men 
like  the  feeling  of  boldness. 

"You  see,  I  have  watched  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  I  know  that  its  first 
effect  is  on  the  nerves;  that  is  the 
feeling  of  being  'lifted,'   the   'pick 
up,'  the  'glow,   briefly,   stimulation 
by  alcohol  hurried  the  heart  action. 
The  stomach  glowed  and  felt  fine;  that 
was  caused  by  the  alcohol  making   the 
blood  vessels  expand  through  increased 
pumping  from  the  heart.    That  made  a 
man  think  a  drink  had  'warmed  him  up.' 
The  brain  got  the  stimulation.      It 
seemed  easier  for  him  to  think.   He 
glowed.    That  was  the  first  effect  of 
a  drink. 

"when  they  had  one  drink,  I  noticed 
that  men  wanted  to  talk.  When  they  had 
a  number  of  drinks,  they  still  wanted 
to  talk— generally  about  themselves. 

"Such  boasting  as  I  have  chanced  to 
hear  while  serving  customers  drinks.' 

"There  were  men  who  came  into  our 
place,  who,  I  believe,  drank  simply  to 
get  up  the  courage  to  talk  about  them- 
selves. I  have  noticed  that  the  more 
they  had  to  drink  the  less  discrimin- 
ation they  showed.  They  would  button- 
hole anybody,  buy  drinks  for  anyone 
vfho  would  listen  to  them.  The  more 
they  drank,  the  more  they  prattled  and 
the  more  they  lied.  I  observed  that 
a  heavy  drinker  was  generally  very 
[selfish.  His  donations  to  Salvation 

(Continued  on  Page  77,) 
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FULLCR  (FLATIRON)BUlt.OINC.NKW  YORK 


Fuller-Built  Latidmarkr 


^^^TpHE  building  of  a  terminal  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  in 
^fli"  t^^  heart  of  New  York  City,  called  for  experience  in  building 
4|r«ijiii^^  construction  and  engineering  service  embracing  practically  every 
known  phase  of  building  work,  and  ability  to  solve  many  new  prob- 
lems that  had  never  presented  themselves  before  in  a  building  operation. 

Working  in  close  harmony  with  the  architect  and  engineers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  these  problems  were  met  and  handled  by  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Company  in  a  way  that  is  typical  of  the  character 
of  service  that  is  available  to  any  architect,  engineer  or  owner. 

Other  TS[otable  Fuller-^uilt  Terminals  are: 


^ 


Kansas  City  Terminal,  Kansas  City 

Ja-Cis  Hunt,  ArcKitect,  CKicago 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Terminal,  Chicago 

Frost  &  Granger,  ArcKitects,  Chicago 

Michigan  Central  Terminal,  Detroit 

NT.  V.  Central  Railroad  Co.  ArcKitects 
Geo.  H.  Webb,  Chief  Engineer 


Wabash  Depot,  Pittsburgh 

OKeodore  C.  Link,  Architect,  St.  Louis 

Hudson  Terminal,  Hudson  Tubes, 
New  York 

Clinton  &  Russell,  Architects 

New  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Freight 
Terminal,  Chicago 

Price  &  McLanahan,  Architects 


Canadian  Pacific  Terminal,  Montreal 

Frank  L.  EUingvJood,  Chief  Engineer 


Whether  your  contemplated  building  operation  is  usual  or  unusual, 
there  is  experience  here  that  will  aid  you  to  solve  it  most  effectively 
and  economically. 

Consultation  is  invited  through  any  of  our  offices 

George  A. Fuller  Conipaxry 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Montreal 
New  Orleans 


Washington 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Buffalo 
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HTlss  PEARL  WHITE  —  nnn 
the  smile  that  has  won  mill- 
ions in  Fox  Films — behind  thp 
wheel  of  the  AMERICAN. 


Qie  SMILE  CAR 

Motoring  has  a  new  meaning  for  owners  of  the  AMERICAN  Balanced  Six. 

Cradled  in  comfort  nnd  security  over  the  balanced  AMERICAN  chassis,  you 
ride  with  a  new  sense  of  ease  and  satisfaction.  For  the  first  time  you  exper- 
ience the  complete  joy  of  motoring. 

Due  to  the  scientific  distribution  of  weight,  which  is  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  this  Balanced  Six,  the  load  is  divided  over  each  of  the  four  wheels 
almost  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound.  The  chassis  is  not  underweighted  at  the 
rear  nor  overweighted  at  the  front.  Each  wheel  carries  an  equal  share  of  the 
load — with  an  effect  upon  the  riding  qualities  of  the  car  that  is  little  short  of 
amazing. 

At  all  speeds  and  under  all  conditions  of  travel  the  AMERICAN  holds  the  road  as  no  other 
car  does.  There  is  no  slip — no  eidesway  Avhen  you  take  sharp  turns.  No  skidding  in  ticklish 
places.     It  fairly  hugs  the  roadbed. 

For  this  reason  the  AMERICAN  is  known,  wherever  it  goes,  as  the  Smile  Car. 

Behind  the  wheel  of  this  Balanced  Six  in  all  truth  the  Miles  become  Smiles.  Trouble  never 
sits  as  your  companion.     In  city  traffic  or  on  the  open  road  you  are  equally  at  ease. 

Your  AMERICAN  will  not  fail  you. 


TOURING    CARS 
45    HORSEPOWER 


ROADSTERS 


SEDANS 
122-INCH   WHEELBASE 


AMERICAN  Motors  Corporation 


factory:  plainfield,  new  jersey 


AMERICAN 

jT^STtic^aUnced  Six 


MILES 


OF       SAIILES 
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Army  girls,  bogging  nuns  and  the  like, 
were  most  often  inspired  not  by  gener- 
osity, but  by  a  desire  to  show  off--to 
give  away  money  with  everybody  looking 
on.  It  was  a  lack  oi*  mental  balance 
which  made  him  throw  away  money  he 
could  not  afford. 

"In  watching  men  drink,  I  formed  a 
theory.  Some  booze  affected  men  worse 
than  other  booze.   I  decided  that   a 
bartender  should  prescribe  for  his  cus- 
tomers.  I  was  a  dispenser  of  alcohol; 
and  one  customer  could  stand  more  al- 
cohol than  another.  A  bartender  who 
considered  the  mixing  and  serving  of 
drinks  an  art  should  never  let  a  cus- 
tomer taka  something  that  wag  'dynamite' 
for  him. 

"It  has  been  my  observation    that 
young  men  are  harder  drinkers  than  mid-; 
die  aged  men;  and  I  know  that  this  also 
does  not  tally  with  general  opinion. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  young  men  have 
keener  imaginations.  The  booze  stirred 
them  and  started  rosy  and   pleasant 
dreams.   I  have  seen  young  men,   not 
thirty,  stand  up  at  the  bar  and,  after 
stowing  away  highballs  at  a  rate  that 
would  shook  a  seasoned  drinker, unloosen 
their  tongues, telling  in  voices  heard 
over  the  whole  barroom  the  'wonderful 
deals'  which  they  were  going   to   put 
through.  It  has  been  my  notice  that 
younger  men  were  particularly  anxious 
to  have  themselves  thought  important 
and  so,  when  they  were  drinking,  they 
let  their  tongues  wag. 

"There  is  one  thing,  though,  about 
the  ideas  which  came  when  a  man   was 
drinking — some  of  them  were  inclined  to 
be  a  little  shady.   I  have  heard   men, 
whom  I  knew  would  never  be  in  a  crooked 
deal,  after  getting  some   highballs 
under  their  belts,  outline  to   their 
companions  some  of  the  rawest  deals.  I 
guess  booze  did  make  some  people  think 
crooked.  And  I  know  this —  the  fellow 
who  was  drinking  heavily  all  the  tirae, 
got  to  be  one  awful  liar.   I  don't 
understand  this,  but  I  know  it  is  true. 
I  knew  of  a  young  fellow  iirho  made  a  lot 
of  money  suddenly  and  took  to  running 
too  fast.   They  used  to  call  him  'one 
square  guy. '  To-day  nobody  would  be- 
lieve that  man  under  oath.   He  became 
such  a  liar  that  he  couldn't  tell  the 
truth  to  save  his  soul, even  on  the  most 
unimportant  and  trivial  things.   Booze 
did  that  to  him. 

"There  was  one  kind  of  drinker  I 
never  could  stand  and  every  time  he 
lined  up  at  the  bar,  X  felt  like  climb- 
ing over  and  throwing  him  out.   He  was 

the  fellow  that 'booze  made  a  fool the 

man  who,  when  he  got  a  few  drinks,  be- 
came a  'wise  guy'  and  'knocked'   every- 
body  I  always  heard  this  kind  of 
fellow  telling  how  good  he  was  and 
sneering  at  everybody  else, 

"Then  there  was  that  man   around 
fifty  who  soaked  up  booze  and  went  a- 
long  the  bar  repeating  one  sentence  to 
everybody,  and  asking  everybody  to  have 
a  drink  with  him.  A  few  nights  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  there  came  to 
the  bar  the  advertising  manager  of  a 
well-known  periodical.   He  was  that 
kind.  All  he  did  for  a  solid  hour  was 
to  drink  and  tell  everybody^ who  would — 
or  would  not — listen  to  him,   'Yankee 
Bull  and  Johnnie  Bull  rule  the  world. 
Fine.'  tiave  a  drink  with  me.  Old  England 
and  New  England I ' 

"l  never  heard  young  men  get  on  a 
single  track  thought  like  that  when 
they  were  full.  Young  men's   thoughts 
ran  in  all  directions  when  they  were 
drinking. 

"And  the  funny  part  about  it  all  was 
that  I  could  never  tell  whether  booze 
was  going  to  make  a  man  do  something 
wrong  or  not.  Of  course  in  a  Broadway 
bar  all  sorts  of  people  came  in.   Ond 


It  is  so  easy  to^et  false  notions 
bat-' 


COFFEE 


is  Healthful 


Many,  many  good  well-meaning  people  used 
to  think  the  world  was  flat.  A  Portuguese 
went  out  and  sailed  around  the  earth.  And  we 
all  know  now  they  were  wrong. 

Coffee  was  a  popular  beverage  before  Magellan 
disproved  the  old  foolish  fallacy.  It  is  still  pop- 
ular the  world  over.  But  many  people  have 
false  notions  about  it. 

Of  course  coffee  is  healthful.  Just  as  whole- 
some and  nourishing  as  anything  else  you  eat  or 
drink.     But  too  much  of  anything  isn't  good. 

One  may  eat  too  much  meat.  Or  drink  too 
much  milk.  But  nobody  claims  that  meat  and 
milk  are  not  healthful.  It  isn't  the  use  of  coffee 
that  is  harmful — it  is  the  abuse  of  it. 

Coffee  proved  good  in  the  war— in  the  trenches 
— in  the  camp — in  the  hospital — on  the  march 
— on  the  sea.  Soldiers  and  sailors  know  that 
coffee  is  nourishing — sustaining. 

Drink  coffee  three  times  a  day,  if  you  like.  But 
be  sure  that  you  drink  good  coffee — real  coffee. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  genuine  coffee 
taste.  Imitations  are  more  likely  to  be  harm- 
ful than  genuine  coffee. 

SIGNIFICANT— TAe  consumption  of  Coffee 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  50  years 
has  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  population. 

COFFEE  is  Nature's  Gift 

CoDyrltfbt  181S  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  JfubUelLv  Cummltue  of  the  Uiiitdd  Statai. 
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TOO  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth"  is  a  saying 
that  is  as  true  as  it  is 
old.  Applied  to  underwear, 
it  means  that  too  many  but- 
tons spoil  the  suit.  In  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

there  is  just  one  master  but- 
ton at  the  chest  that  does  all 
the  work.  With  it  you  getthe 
perfect  fit  and  comfort  you 
have  sought  so  long. 

You  get  more  than  that,  too.  You 
get  a  saving  in  the  time  and 
trouble  that  somebody  would 
have  to  take  in  replacing  the  nine 
or  more  buttons  that  keep  falling 
ofF  and  in  repairing  the  nine  or 
more  button  holes  that  keep  rip- 
ping and  gapping. 

The  Hatch-One  Button  Union 
Suit  comes  in  superfine  cotton, 
worsted  and  mercerized  mate- 
rials. A  catalog  describing  the 
complete  line  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 


This  garment  isfeatured  at  the  best  stores 
everywhere,  but  if  you  carmot  get  it  easily 
a7id  quickly,  send  your  size  with  remit- 
tance to  our  mill  at  Albany, "N.  T!',  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct,    delivery  free. 

Men's   Garments:   $2.50,   3.00,    3.50, 
4.00,  5.00,  6.00  and  7.00 

Boy's  Garments:  $1.50,2.00  and  2.50 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


night,  for  -the  fun  of  it-,  I  listened 
to  the  talk  of  a  couple   of  gamblers 
with  two  business  men.  They  werei  all 
drinking  a  lot.  The  talk  at  first  waa 
very  formal.  The  gamblers  were  bent  on 
'making  a  good  impression. '  Drink  by 
drink  their  talk  got  loosej  inexact; 
then  their  pronunciation  got  mixed  upj 
their  speech  became  thick.  At  last  the] 
fell  back  upon  a  few  stock  expression; 
like—'l'll  tell  the  world'— 'You  sai( 
something, Saiaiay*  —  'You  bet,  Joe.*  Thei 
after  that,  they  began  to  be  vmcertaii 
on  their  feet. 

"That  set  me  thinking.  I  guess  the 

booze  hit  a  fellow's  brain the  way 

those  gamblers  got  tied  up  in  their 
talk.  After  that,  it  got  at  your  body 
--the  way  those  gamblers  became  un- 
steady on  their  feet.  I  got  that  hunch 
on  booze,  that  it  worked  from  the  head 
down  to  the  feet,  and  I  started  to 
watch  people  to  see  how  the  idea 
checked  out.   I  was  suirprised  to  find 
how  after  a  drink  or  so  a  mail's  talk 
brightened.  And  I  said  to  myself,  'How 
does  that  come?  It  must  be  the  effect 
of  the  booze  on  the  brain. '  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  yoiingster  at  school  how 
they  used  to  tell  us  that  the  brain 
was  a  pretty  delicate  thing.    Is  it 
good  to  affect  the  brain  with  booze? 

"What  I  know  about  booze  is  this. He 
was  a  rare  man  who  was  a  'moderate 
drinker. '   Few  men  could  take  a  few 
drinks  and  let  it  alone." 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

OUE  ECOHOMIC  STANDING  AS  A  EESDLT  OF 
THE  ¥AH 

PEPPER,  CHARLES  M.  AlffiRICAH  FOREIGN 
TRADE.   The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power  in  the  New  Era  of  international 
Commerce.  (8vo.,  pp.  zvi-350J,  New 
York:   The  Centttry  Company, 

On©  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  to 
leave  the  United  States  enormously  a 
, creditor  nation.  And  this  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  fact  that  we  have  loaned 
foreign  governments  amounts  into  the 
billions.  Goods—raw  foods,  raw  mate- 
rials for  industry,  and  finished  prod- 
iiots — have  all  contributed  to  this  end; 
while,  after  the  first  year  the  facto- 
ries of  Europe  were  largely  closed  to 
the  production  of  articles  for  peaceful 
commerce  for  three  years,  we  continued 
such  production  in  considerable  part, 
tho  much  power  was  diverted  to  muni- 
tion-making. We  entered  markets  prac- 
tically closed  to  us  before,  and  en- 
larged our  dealings  where  we  already 
had  footing.  And  now  we  are  in  a  con. 
dition  to  continue  to  enjoy  these  ad- 
vantages, since  our  needs  of  recon- 
struction are  smaller  than  those   of 
Europe  and  we  produce  at  home  much  of 
the  raw  material. 

But  "competitive  trade"  is  coming, 
each  year  with  growing  intensity.  The 
need  of  money  "over  there^  is  more  im- 
perative than  here.  And  the  struggle 
will  consequently  be  sharper.    Hence 
the  value  and  timeliness  of  a  volume  by 
an  expert  which  surveys  world-markets 
and  the  nature  of  the  trad©  which  con- 
stitutes tlrem.  The-  value   is    the 
greater  if  information  is  conveyed  con 
cerning  the  economic  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  the  different  nations.    The 
author  of  this  volume  is  competent  and 
experienced,  has  been  trade  adviser  to 
the  Depai^anent  of  State,  and  has  stud- 
ied especially  and  written  upon  South- 
American  and  Caribbean  commercial  af- 
fairs. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  of  the  vol- 
ume give  a  balanced  expoBitlon  of  the 
history  and  the  factors  in  world  trade. 

(Continued  oo  Page  82.) 
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FRANKLIN  CAR 

Reliability  and  Air- 
Cooling*  Superiority 
Again  Demonstrated 
by  a  98.2  Mile  Non-Stop 
Low-Gear  Run  Ending 
at  the  Top  of  Famous 
JMount  Washington. 

On  August  17th,  a  Franklin  stock  model  tour- 
ing car  ran  all  the  way  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington  in  New  Hampshire 
on  low  gear  without  a  stop.  This  remarkable 
feat  is  the  latest  public  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  Franklin  Direct  Air  Cooling  (no  water  to 
boil  or  freeze). 

This  car,  just  such  a  one  as  thousands  of 
Franklin  owners  are  driving  all  over  the  country, 
carried  three  official  observers  besides  its  driver 
and  averaged  11.1  miles  per  hour — on  low  gear. 

The  Franklin  had  already  run  ninety  miles  on 
low   gear  without    a   stop   before   reaching   the 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N. Y. 

As  no  pictures  could  be  taken  on  the  way  up  without 
necessitating  a  stop,  these  shown  were  snapped  during 
descent  to  give  an  idea  of  the  angles  at  which  the  Franklin 
had  to  travel.  They  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the  length 
of  the  grades.  Experienced  motorists  will  appreciate  that 
the   return   journey   was   something   of   a   feat   in    itself. 


base  of  Mt.  Washington — in  itself  a  test  never 
duplicated  by  other  cars. 

Then,  without  halt,  came  the  real  task  the 
Franklin  had  set  out  to  perform — a  climb  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  an  elevation  of 
6290  feet. 

Road  and  Weather  Conditions  Make 
Feat  More  Notable 

Rain  soaked,  slippery  roads;  no  chains;  no  stops 
permitted — these  were  the  added  difficulties  to 
a  performance  generally  considered  impossible 
even  under  the  best  conditions.  But  the 
Franklin  reached  the  summit,  overcoming  the 
final  obstacle  of  a  27%  grade,  in  perfect  running 
shape  and  returned  to  Portland  the  same  day. 

By  official  observation,  the  Franklin  did  not 
show  the  slightest  trace  of  wear  and  tear  or 
over-heating,  its  engine  performing  with  absolute 
regularity  on  all  grades  as  well  as  on  level  going.  , 

Ability  for  eighteen  years  to  demonstrate  con- 
sistently this  kind  of  performance  is  what  has 
made  the  Franklin  known  as  the  most  prac- 
tical fine  car. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
i2y^oo  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50^0    slower  yearly    depreciation 
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When  Every 
Second  Counts 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  surely  face  an  emergency 
when  you  must  drive  your  tires  hard  and  fast. 

When  that  emergency  comes,  you  must  be  ready 
to  start  immediately  and  go  through. 

Are  your  tires  ready  for  this  supreme  test?  Are 
they  Oldfield  Tires — tires  developed  and  built 
for  just  this  kind  of  use? 

Every  race  day  for  20  years  was  an  emergency 
day  for  Barney  Oldfield.  From  his  tires  the 
Master  Driver  always  asked  far  more  than  your 
severest  demands.  Ordinary  tires  could  never  have 
performed  for  him  as  these  specially  built  tires  he 
himself  designed,  drove  and  now  builds  for  you. 

When  your  emergency  comes,  let  it  therefore 
find  your  car  equipped  with  Oldfields — tires  of 
such  high  quality  that  you  can  dismiss  from 
your  mind  all  thought  of  trouble,  and  give  your 
whole  attention  to  the  vital  task  of  making  time. 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE    CO. 


BARNEY  OLDFIELD 

PRCG I D  ENT 


CLEVELANO.O. 

Export  Department:  42  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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OLDFIELD  TIRES 

'*J:haiMosi  Trustworthy  Tire$  Built/' 
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— the  Electricity  that  whizzes  the  Big  Trolley  Car  along  or  pours 
from  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia  to  drive  the  Youngsters'  Train 


ELECTRICITY  for  hustling  the  big  trolley 
car  along  the  street  comes  from  mam- 
moth generators  whose  energy  is  reck- 
oned in  thousands  of  horsepower.  ,  .  .  The 
youngsters'  train  gets  its  snap  and  go  from  the 
Fiery  Little  Columbia.  ...  In  both  cases 
it  is  identically  the  same  kind  of  electricity  run- 
ning the  same  type  of  motor.  The  only  difference 
is  in  degree  and  size. 

Toys  themselves  appear  to  enjoy  the  frolic  when 
spun  around  by  Columbias.  No  connection 
with  the  house -lighting  fixtures  is  needed — the 
whole  outfit  may  be  toted  up  to  the  garret,  out 
on  the  lawn,  anywhere,  everywhere,  wherever  the 
good  time  is — and  with  absolute  safety.* 

What  a  marvelous  thing  this  Columbia  Dry  Bat- 
tery is — and  what  a  lot  of  uses!  Motionless,  yet 
moving  toys  at  a  merry  clip;  cold,  yet  firing  the 


fuel  in  autos,  motorboats,  trucks,  tractors,  and 
farm  engines;  silent,  yet  giving  a  vigorous  tone 
to  telephones,  bells,  and  buzzers;  lightless,  yet 
illuminating  lanterns,  pocket  lamps,  and  other 
portables.  .  .  .  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip 
Binding  Posts  may  be  had  without  extra  charge. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

WHEN  you  place  a  Columbia  Storage  Bat- 
tery in  your  car  you  equip  with  definite 
power  guaranteed  for  a  definite  time:  The 
famous  Columbia  Pyramid  Seal  stamped  on  the 
connectors  is  the  symbol  of  that  guarantee. 

Columbia  Storage  Battery  Service  is  all  around. 
Stop  in  and  see  how  easily  and  gladly  they  make 
certain  that  each  and  every  user  gets  the  actual 
performance  to  which  his  orginal  purchase  en- 
titles him. 
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furniture 

To  those  who  seek  the  aristocrat  ol 
furniture,  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
Hne  in  Karpenesque  Upholstered 
Furniture  makes  a  lasting  appeal. 
Karpen  Furniture  has  that  indefin- 
able touch  of  the  master  craftsman 
of  today  who  searches  both  the  past 
and  the  present  for  his  ideals.  For 
sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
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The  elements  of  transportation  by  land 
and  sea,  the  fBrm,   machinery,  and  ef- 
ficiency work,  raw  materials, diplomacy, 
distinct  national  policies,  regional 
and  national  interests,  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  special  interests,  all  find 
exposition  here.   The  opportunities  and 
interests  in  cooperation   by  smaller 
dealers  as  well  as  the  methods  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  greater  companies  re- 
ceive attention.  There  is  no  spread- 
eagleism,  but  the  confidence  of  the 
writer  in  American  enterprise     and 
shrewdness  is  suggested  throughout. 

In  short,  this  is  a  volume  packed 
with  information  of  value  to  "the  busi- 
ness man,  the  industrialist,  the   stu- 
dent of  international  commerce,"  and  ta 
political  leaders  and  legislators, 

ROOSEVELT'S  LIFE  AUD  HIS  IDEALS, 

ROOSEVELT.  HIS  LIFE,  MEANING,  AND 
MESSAGES.  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  4  Vols.,  small  8vo. 
viii-1903,  x-367  pp. 

ROOSEVELT'S  LIFE  AND  IDEALS. 

Roosevelt,  His  Life,  Meaning,  and 
Messages.  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company,  New  York.  4  Vols.,  small  8vo/ 
viii-1903,  x-367  pp. 

Of  this  interesting  set  of  books  the 
first  three  are  edited  by  William 
Griffith,   and  the  last  is  written  by 
Eugene  Thwing.  Mr.  Griffith  has  brought 
together  the  pronouncements  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  topics  which  furnish  the 
subtitles  of  vols. 1-111. Vols. 1.  and  11. 
deal  with  "The  Roosevelt  Policy,"  cov- 
ering gubernatorial  and  presidential 
messages,  speeches,  state  papers,  etc., 
on  coporate  wealth  and  allied  topics. 
Vol.  111.  collects  the  "Newer  Roosevelt 
Messages"  on  the  war  (before  and  after) 
and  some  other  vital  topics.  Mr,  Thwing 
has  written  the  life  and  pointed  its 
morals.  The  collections  of  the  speeches 
etc., do  not  profess  to  be,  and  are  not, 
the  complete  utterances  of  the   most 
popular  American  of  these  latter  days. 
Some  of  the  documents,  such  as  letters, 
are  complete;  others  are  excerpts  froic 
speeches, magazine  articles, or  messages. 
These  are  chosen  for  their  relevance  to 
the  subject  of  the  volume.    They  are 
usually  sufficiently  ample  to  give  the 
reader  clear  insight  into  the  person- 
ality and  the  position  of  Roosevelt  as 
he  expressed  .himself  either  on  topics 
which  were  already  on  the  carpet   as 
subjects  of  thought  or  discussion,   or 
on  those  which  by  his  treatment  of  them 
in  his  own  inimitable  manner  at  once 
became  of  interest  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.  Part  of  these  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself;   others  are  used 
by  permission  of  the  owners  of  the 
copyright  in  each  case.  The  authentic- 
ity is  thus  sufficiently  guarded,   and 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  material 
here  presented. 

The  life  was  evidently  written  by  an 
ardent  admirer , fully  in  accord  with  his 
subject's  theory  of  the  strenuous  life, 
of  the  value  of  work  alike  to  the  poor^ 
the  well-to-do,  and  the  rich.  There  is 
a  becoming  modesty  in  the  writer's  pre- 
face--"It  would  be  next  to  impossible," 
he  says,  "for  any  one  man  to  write  a 
complete  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
There  will  be  many  lives  of  Roosevelt 
as  there  are  fiiany  of  Lincoln."  He  has 
given  us  accordingly  a  .version  of  a 
life  replete  with  interest  and  abound- 
ing in  encouragement  for  the  really 
virile.  The  introduction  or  first  chap- 
ter, entitled  "A  Twice-born  Boy,"  would 
arouse  interest  in  one  who  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  the  subject.  And  the  rest  of 
the  tale  holds  its  grip  even  on  him  who 
knows  well  the  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  AmericanSt. 
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This  series  waa  well  wofth  while 
till  Roosevelt' 9  complete  works  and  an 
authoritative  life  of  Roosevelt  .come  to 

supersede  all  others  if  they  can  do 

so. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  WAR-TIME 

WILLOUGHBY,  WILLIMl  FRANKLIN.  GOV- 
ERNMENT ORGAI\IIZATION  IN  WAR-TIME  AND 
AFTER.  A  Survey  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Agencies  Created  for  the  Prosecution  of 
the  War.  8vo,  pp.  xx-376.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &,    Co, 

That  the  relations  between  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  nation 
will  revert  to  prewar  conditions  after 
"reconstruction"  is  regarded  as  most 
unlikely.  New  standards  have  been  set 
up,  not  -only  for  government  operation 
and  control,  but  for  the  yarious 
factors  beneath — the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital,  of  labor  plus  capital  vs. 
the  public,  of  transportation  inland 
and  coastwise  and  across  seas,  of  the 
movements  of  finance  and  the  connec- 
tions therewith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  fuel-  and  food-supply  and 
control.  That  Wilhelm  II.  had  the  re- 
motest idea  that  he  was  causing  such 
enormous  civic  developments  as  have  re- 
sulted is  impossible.  But  he  has  been 
indirectly  the  occasion  of  an  unfolding 
and  of  a  turnover  all  along  the  line — 
social,  commercial,  governmental,  which 
have  anticipated  fully  a  generation's 
normal  advance.  How  this  came  about, 
jand  how  the  feverish  American  activi- 
ties of  April— June,  1917,  settled  down 
into  a  colossal  national  movement 
pointed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Teutons  is 
told  in  this  closely  written  and  fully 
documented  volume  by  the  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Government  Research. 
The  book  is  a  "methodical  statement  and 
description  of  special  war-agencies  and 
their  operations."  The  "treatment  is 
descriptive"  and  impartial,  telling  not 
only  of  success  but  of  failure,  of  mis- 
takes and  their  correction,  of  onis- 
sions  and  the  subsequent  rectification. 
And  the  author  closes  with  a  glance  at 
ihe  problems  of  reconstruction,  involv- 
ing the  return  to  what  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  normal,  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  goyernment  itself. 

The  chapters  deal  with  general  ad- 
ministration, mobilization  of  science, 
of  publicity  agencies, finance, industry, 
foreign  trade, shipping, inland  transpor- 
tation and  Gomrrainication,  labor,  food 
products,  fuel,  control  of  enemy  aliens 
and  supporters,  aircraft  construction, 
and  war-risk  insurance.  Among  the  very 
notable » achievements  was  the  creation 
of  six  great  corporations  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  —  dealing  with  fin- 
ances, emergency  fleet,  grain,  sugar 
equalization, Rufesian  bureau,  and  hous- 
ing. And  one  significant  feature 
connected  with  the  operation  of  these 
corporations  is  that  they  had  to  co-op- 
erate with  each  other  in  the  broadest 
BjinpatHy  and  Tdth  the  most  intelligent 
vinder  standing. 

Inasmuch  as  the  immediate  future, in- 
deed the  very  present,  calls  for  read- 
justment, one  of  the  problems   of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  depart- 
ments of  government  is  whether  activi- 
ties shall  move  along  the   lines  fol- 
lowed during  the  war.   Are  we  to  des- 
troy these  agencies  —  some  or  all  — 
or,  w'ith  such  modifications  as   peace 
conditions  require,  continue  them  as 
means  of  effective  procedure   in   the 
race  for  world  commerce  and  in  the  ef- 
forts for  home  development? 

The  volume  is  the  first  authorita- 
tive account  of  the  means  by  which  we 
"did  our  bit."  It  is  a  most  important 
historical  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  two  years'  activity  such  as  we 
hope  will  never  again  be  necessary. 
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as  ijydu  selecied 
ih&  sweets  in  the  SAMPLER 

jrom  ien  differ erd  backaaes  ofWhihuajis 

The  candies  in  the  Sampler  were  really  selected  by  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  enjoyed  Whitman's  since  1842.  We  packed  selections  from  ten  of 
our  best-liked  packages  in  the  Sampler — sweets  assorted  just  right  for  most 
people,  and  a  charming  introduction  to  ten  separate  Whitman's  products. 

Selected  stores  everywhere  (usually  the  best  Drug  Store)  are  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  Sampler  and  the  other  Whitman  packages. 


m                STEPHEN  F. 

WHITMAN  &  SON, 

Inc., 

Philadelphia, 
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OR.IGINA.Ij 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 


1 1  Scrupulous  care  is  maintained 

H  throughout    in    producing    this 

1 1  famous  candy.  That's  why  Orig- 

!■  inal  Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald) 

I  made  only  of  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 

I  pecan  meats  are  regarded  every- 

I  where    as    the    highest    quality 

I  Creole  Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddies  eat  all  they 
want.  Absolutely  pure  and  the 
oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good 
for  the  digestive  system. 

Also  a  delightful  dessert  or 
after  dinner  dainty. 


c/fj  pure  as  any   confedion   can 
be  made. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new 
and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  proteded  carton — 
each  "Praline"  wrapped  ir\,glazed 
paper.    Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money 
Orders,  or  Personal  Checks 
received. 


BOX  OF       7  (Sample) 
BOX  OF    12      -    .    .    . 
BOX  OF    24      .     -    -    . 


$i.oo 

1.50 
3.00 


Sent  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  insured. 

DEALERS    WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept.  L  NEW    ORLEANS, LA. 


O        , 


cultivating  the  Power 
of  Expression  — 

Ihe  faculty  of  expression 
may  be  cultivated  from 
the  moment  a  child  learns 
to  write. 

The  power  or  lucidity 
that  lies  in  a  spoken  or 
written  thought  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  express 
that  thought. 

Are  you  giving  your  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  to 
develop  this  latent  talent  ? 

Give  them 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 


October  29  —  Four  textual  amendments 
to  the  Peace  Treaty  are  disposed  of 
by  the  United  States  Senate,  three 
being  voted  down  by  majorities  that 
range  from  8  to  18  and  the  fourth 
being  tabled  by  a  still  larger  ma- 
jority. The  three  defeated  on  roll 
calls  were  designed  to  equalize  the 
voting  power  of  the  United  States 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Supreme  Council  takes  up  the  con- 
sideration of  reported  violations  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  Germans. 
These  include  among  others  the  fail- 
ure to  evacuate  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  sinking  of  the  German 
fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  and  the  failure 
to  deliver  locomotives,  agricultural 
machinery  and  works  of  art,  provided 
for  in  the  armistice. 

October  30  —  According  to  advices  from 
Tokio,  the  Peace  Treaty  is  ratified 
by  Japan,  which  country  thus  becomes 
the  fourth  of  the  principal  Allied 
and  associate  powers  to  take  offi- 
cial action  on  the  Treaty.  The  other 
countries  that  have  ratified  are 
Italy  on  October  7,  Great  Britain  on 
October  10,  and  France  on  October 
21. 

November  1  —  The  Supremo  Council  of 
the  Peace  Conference  decides  to  de- 
mand that  Germany  make  good  all  vio- 
lations of  the  armistice,  including 
the  sinking  of  the  fleet  at  Scapa 
Flow.  She  will  be  asked  to  surrender 
a  number  of  vessels  to  replace  those 
that  were  sunk. 

November  3  --  The  Supreme  Council  of. 
the  Peace  Conference  decides  to  send 
another  note  to  Roumania,  demanding 
again  that  the  Roumanians  evacuate 
Budapest. 

November  4  ~  By  a  vote  of  41  to  26  the 
United  States  Senate  votes  down  the 
Lodge  amendment  which  would  strike 
the  Shantung  section  from  the  Treaty. 

The  Supreme  Council  assigns  to  France 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Commission  to  supervise  the  plebi- 
scite in  Upper  Silesia  to  determine 
whether  this  important  mining  region 
is  to  belong  to  Poland  or  to  Ger- 
many. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

October  29  —  According  to  a  Td.reless' 
message  received  in  London   from 
Moscow,  uprisings  are  said  to  have 
occurred  throughout  the  Ukraine 
against  the  forces  of  Genetral  Deni- 
kine,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  of 
General  Petlura  and  General  Makhno 
are  joining  the  Red  array.   The  in- 
surgents are  aaid  to  have  talien  many 
tovms  south  of  the  Dnieper. 

October  30  —  A  report  from  Russian 
sources  received  in  London  from  Hel- 
singfors,  says  General  Denikine  has 
recaptured  Orel  from  the  Bolsheviki, 

November  2  —  A  dispatch  received  in 
Btockholm  from  Reval  says  that  the 
town  of  Krasnaia  Gorka^  a  strong 
Bolshevik  position  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  has  capit^^lated  to  General 
Yudenitch. 

Helsingfors  dispatches  say  that  fainine 
in  Petrograd  is  assuming  terrible 
proportions.  Forty  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  died  from  star- 
xration  within  a  month. 


and  encourage  them  to 
write  down  their  thoughts 
on  any  subjed:. 

You  will  find  that  you 
have  not  only  furnished 
the  incentive,  but  that  you 
are  laying  a  foundation  for 
one  of  their  biggest  as- 
sets in  later  life  in  either 
a  commercial  or  prof es- 
sional  career,  namely. 
The  Power  of  Expression. 

IVii^  Waterman^ s  Ideal 
Fountain  Pen  in  hand,  one 
IS  rarely  too  young  and  never 
too  old  to  begin  cultivating 
The  Power  of  Expression 

Three  types : 
Regular,  Safety  and  Self-Filling. 
$2.50  and  up.    At  best  dealers. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

191  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago  Can  Francisco 
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Bryn  Mawr 
Chocolates 

Always  Appreciated 

BRYN  MAWR  Chocolates 
are  the  result  of  highly 
developed  methods  in  candy 
craftsmanship.  T  h  e  r  e  is  a 
difference  that  your  taste  will 
quickly  discover  more  enticing. 

Each  Bryn  Mawr  Chocolate  has  a  soft, 
rich  filling— a  heart  of  choice  nut-tneat 
or  mellow  cream — with  an  exquisite 
chocolate  coating.     You'll  like  them. 

We  urge  you  to  learn  at  first-hand  , 
about  Bryn  Mawr  deliciousness.  Sold 
at  better  class  stores,  or  send  $1 .25  for 
a  package  of  Bryn  Mawr  Liquide 
Cremes  —  the  superfine  confection. 
You'll  order  again  and  tell  your  friends. 

F.  M.  PAIST  CO. 

The  Home  of  Better  Confection* 
Dept.  G,  Phila..  Pa. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIB 


£e»!c        at  .lontclair,N.J. 


Squires  &  Wendehacb,  Architeetf 


The  Kind  of  Home 
You'd  Like 

You  have  often  dreamed  of  the  house  you 
will  some  day  build  — how  comfortable  it 
will  be,  how  artistic,  how  enduring. 

Your  home  to  be  a  real  home  must  also  be 
safe,  and  the  modern  way  to  safety  is  by 
building  throughout-walls  and  partitions  of 

NATCX)  •HOLLOXYTLE 

Natco  Tile  are  large,  'hollow,  burned 
clay  units,  scored  on  the  outside  to  take  a 
beautiful  stucco  finish,  and  on  the  inside 
to  hold  wall  plaster  permanently  and  well 
without  cracking. 

The  Natco  home  is  solid  and  substantial, 
damp  proof,  vermin  proof,  warmer  in  win- 
ter and  cooler  in  summer.  Natco  saves 
coal  bills  and  repair  bills  and  best  of  all  it 
means  safety  from  fire. 

When  you  think  of  building,  think  of  Natco.  Send 
today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  32-page  book 
"Fire  Proof  Houses"  with  illustrations  of  modern 
and  artistic  homes  which  combine  economy,  com- 
fort,  safety  and  beauty. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PRCDFINC  •  COMPANY" 
105  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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%u  never  tasted  toran  so  5food 
You  never  saw  bran  so 


erent ! 


Look  at  the  actual  picture  of  Kellogg's 
Krumbled  Bran.  See  what  a  real  cereal 
food  Kelloggs  have  made  of  bran. 

You  may  have  been  disappointed  in  bran— 
you  may  not  have  liked  its  looks  or  its  lack 
of  taste. 

Now  you  have  a  real  surprise  and  a  real 
treat,  if  you  will  buy  a  package  of  Kellogg's 
Krumbled  Bran  from  your  grocer  and  try  it. 

« 

It  doesn't  look  like  bran — it  is  shredded  and 
toasted,  like  Kellogg's  Krumbles. 

It  doesn't  taste  like  bran — it  has  an  appe- 
tizing, tempting  flavor,  like  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes! 

It  doesn't  get  stale  and  tasteless — it  is  pro- 
tected by  Kellogg's  *'Waxtite"  package  like 
all  Kellogg  products. 


Don't  be  constipated.  Don't  let  constipa- 
tion even  begin.  Constipation  fills  your 
system  with  poisons.  It  often  causes  sick 
headaches;  it  slows  you  up  mentally  and 
physically. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  overcome  and  avoid  con- 
stipation and  its  evils  in  this  natural  way— 
by  eating  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran.  You 
don't  have  to  wait  till  baking  day  to  get 
its  benefits. 

It  is  ready  to  eat  with  milk  or  cream  at 
breakfast — just  as  you  eat  any  cereal;  for  it 
is  SL  cereal  food.     Children  love  it 

Or,  you  can  add  to  it  any  cereal  you  eat.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  eat  some  of  it  every  day — and  to 
be  sure  that  you  get  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran. 

Vou  will  know  it  by  the  familiar  red  and  green  "  Wax- 
tite"  package,  similarto  that  of  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes,  bearing  the  signature  of  W.  K.  Kellogg. 


Try  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran  now.  Buy  a  package  from  your  grocer. 
Eat  it  at  breakfast  as  a  cereal.  Make  muffins,  bread,  pancakes,  etc.,  with 
it.     Recipes  on  each  package.     You  will  find  them  most  delicious,  too. 


Hm^,^,,^ 


I.WiMiHllllllM*.iA»««Wi*t*MlMi*.iiMi 


Kellogg"  Toasted  Coin  Flake  Co. 
Battle  Creek  ,Micli .      Toronto.Can. ' 


Copyright  1919,  by  Kellotrs  Toi-;.J  Cam  Ftoke  Co. 
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Accepted  by  ^%g  Business^^ 
and  ^^big^  litde  businesses — 

THE  graphic  illustration  of  growth,  just 
above,  convincingly  illustrates  how  rapidly 
Van  Dorn  "Craftsmanship -in -Steel"  has 
become  the  accepted  standard  for  office 
equipment. 

Two  facts  have  hastened  this  acceptance — 

First  —  the  quality  developed  through 
generations  of  steel  fabrication. 

Second — the  wide  scope  of  the  Van  Dorn 
line  which  enables  you  to  standardize  your 
complete  office  from  system-fitted  filing  safes 
to  waste-baskets,  from  desks  to  lockers,  from 
filing  cabinets  to  chairs,  in  steel  of  one  har- 
monious and  permanent  design  and  finish. 

Our  nearest  dealer,  or  our  "Bird's- 
Eye^foUerjWill  explain  this  detail. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CLEVELAND 


FILES  -  DESKS  -  SAFES-  LOCKERS 

MASTER-CRAFTSMANSHIP        IN       STEEL 


November  3  —  Dispatches  received  in 
Copenhagen  from  Reval  state  that  the 
Bolshevik  "batteries  in  and  around 
Kronstadt  and  Erasnaia  Gorka,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  have  been  silenced 
by  a  bombardment  of  Allied  warships 
lasting  seveiral  days. 

• 

November  '4  —  The  Finnish  Government 
informs  General  Tudenitch  that  it  is 
unable  to  grant  his  request  to  co- 
operate with  him  for  the  deliverance 
of  Petrograd,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Helsingfors. 

OTHER  FOREIGN  EVENTS 

October  30  ~  The  British  Goverrjnent's 
financial  policy  is  sustained  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  overwhelming' 
majority  of  355. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Berlin  to  Lon- 
don says  Germany  in  her  reply  to  the 
Entente  declines  to  participate  in  a 
blockade  of  Soviet  Russia,  stating 
that  she  does  not  believe  the  block- 
ade would  achieve  the  desired  pur- 
pose, 

October  31  —  The  transport  President 
Grant  arrives  in  Brest  with  5,000 
American  troops  for  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation, who  will  be  assigned  to 
duty  at  Coblenz. 

November  1  —  According  to  advices  from 
Toronto,  Canada,  Sir  William  Hearst 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Ontario 
Conservative  Government  hand  their 
resignations  to  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
Sir  John  Hendrie. 

November  3  —  The  lookout  threatened  by 
the  employers  in  the  controversy 
with  the  workingmen  goes  into  effect 
in  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  200,000 
Spanish  workers  in  that  city  are  now 
said  to  be  idle.  The  lookout  has 
not  extended  beyond  Barcelona  and 
work  is  continuing  in  all  nearby 
towns. 

November  4  --  The  Conmittee  on  Ireland 
of  the  British  Cabinet  is  reported 
to  have  accepted  the  proposals  of 
its  sub-committee,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  two  separate  Irish  Par- 
liaments,one  in  the  Protestant  coun- 
ties of  Ulster,  and  th©  other  for 
the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Hundreds  of  Ukrainians  are  dying  of 
hunger,  and  fever  epidemics  are 
causing  the  death  of  thousands,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  by  the 
Ukrainian  Bureau  in  Washington. 

Premier  Clemenceau  gives  Franc©  his 
farewell  message  in  a  speech  for 
the  Government  party  at  Strasbourg, 
Alsace,  on  the  eve  of  his  contempla- 
ted retirement  from  political  life. 

The  first  meeting  of  the"Fight-the-Fam- 
ine  Council"  is  held  in  London,  with 
50  delegates  in  attendance,  « repre- 
senting the  districts  in  Europe 
where  the  food  shortage  prevails. 

Japan,  in  reply  to  a  note  from  the  A- 
merican  Government  sent  last  Septem- 
ber regarding  conditions  in  Siberia, 
expresses  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  /jnericar.  authorities. 

A  dispatch  received  in  Berlin  from  Bud- 
apest says  that  the  crisis  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  a  goverrjuent  in 
Hungary  has  been  overcoie  by  a  com- 
promise between  Royalists  and  Repub- 
licans, which  will  eventually  bring 
the  son  of  the  former  Emperor  and 
King,  Carl,  to  the  throne. 

Dr.  Renner,  th©  Austrian  Chancellor, an» 
nounoes  b.%   a  conference  of  the  Lands 
of  Austria  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  adopted  in 
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K^l  ^air  oF  spectacles 


IT  1  OMAN  vision  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
I  I  things  in  the  world.  Two  out  of  five 
JL  A  adults  wear  spectacles  at  least  part  of 
the  time,  to  improve  their  power  to  read  print 
and  see  pictures.  As  a  minute  fraction  of  an 
inch  In  lens-grinding  can  make  or  mar  the 
vision,  so  can  the  texture  and  finish  of  paper 
assist  or  hamper  clear  seeing. 

The  effect  of  poor  paper  is  precisely  the  same 
to  the  reader  as  diminished  eyesight.  In  a  book- 
let it  means  poor  display  of  your  goods. 

In  the  Interests  of  better  printing,  the  S.  D. 
Warren  Company  years  ago  turned  their  enor- 
mous paper-making  facilities  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  dozen  standardized  printing  papers, 


one  for  each  of  the  important  book -paper 
printing  needs.  These  standardized  papers  are 
known  as  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers. 

In  an  impressive  108 -page  book,  fittingly 
called  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's  Guide,  various 
sections  are  devoted  to  the  uses  and  possibili- 
ties of  each  of  the  Warren  Standard  Papers, 
with  data  as  to  the  kind  of  engraving  and 
Inks  that  produced  the  different  effects.  This 
valuable  book  may  be  seen  In  the  public 
libraries  of  the  larger  cities.  In  the  offices  of 
the  Typothetae  and  Printers'  Boards  of  Trade 
and  also  Is  In  the  offices  of  all  paper  mer- 
chants who  sell  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers. 


Briefly  classified,  the  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  are 


Warren's  Cameo 

Ouii    (urtace    coated   book   paper    for    sod 
balf-tone  printing  effects. 

Warren's  Silkote 

^  non-Iu3troas  coated  book  paper — semi-duli 

6nish,  renowned  for  the  ease  with  wbirh 

it  prints  difficult  subjects. 

LWarren's  Lustro 

roe    last  word  in    glossy-coated   paper  to. 
extremely  fine  screen  balf-tonei. 

Warren's  Warrentown  Coated  Book 

A  glossy-coated,  white  book  paper  especial1> 
•daoted  (or  color  plates  and  process  inks. 


Warren's  Cumberland  Coated  Book 

for  printing  detail  in  either  color  or  black 

and  white.  One  of  the  best  known,  if 

Qot  tht  best  known,  coated  papera 

devoted  to  commercial  use, 

Warren's  Printone 

•  icmi-coated  paper  for  medium  screen  n»" 
'ones.    Less  expensive  than  coated 
reliable  in  results. 

Warren's  Britannlca  IndU 

For  thin  editioni. 

Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Booh 

K  super-calendered  paper  of  standard  qualiti 
for  rapid  press-work  and  uniform  result! 


Warren's  Olde  Style 

*or  type.    An  antique  watermarked  papei  lo. 

«tc  where  beauty  of  line  and  legibilitf 

are  paramount. 

Warren's  Library  Text 

•  iuperior  English  finish  paper,  with  restio 

reading  surface  and  unusual  durability. 

Popular  with  publisberi. 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine  Book 

K  low    priced    machine-finish    book    paper, 
^and  lorted.  For  half-tones  of  120-liDe  -crccD 

Warren's  Artosraynra 

Oeveloped  for  high-grade  ofise(  priDliok 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  Mass 
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Build  Now- 


put  your  own  key  in  your  own  front  door 

THERE  will  be  pleasure  in 
building  your  own  home. 
Build  promptly.  Enjoy  the  com- 
fort of  a  place  planned  to  meet 
your  own  ideas. 

Build  well.  Sound  judgment 
urges  the  use  of  good  materials — 
especially  in  hardware.  Sargent 
Hardware  gives  you  the  advan- 
tages of  protection,  conveniences 
and  solid,  substantial  worth, 
combined  with  attractiveness. 

Sargent  designers  have  created 
many  tasteful  patterns,  in  har- 
mony with  highest  architectural 
and  decorative  standards.  These 
are  well  illustrated  in  the  Sargent 
Book  of  Designs.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  discuss  it  with  your 
architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SARGENT 
Door  Closers 


In  every  home  there  are  doors  that  should 
be  kept  closed — the  back-stair  door,  cel- 
lar door,  storm  door,  lavatory  or  coat- 
closet  door.  Sargent  door  closers  add  to 
the  quiet  and  dignity  of  the  home — no 
doors  ajar,  no  slamming  and  banging. 
Our  light  model  for  screen  doors  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  summer  season. 


S  A  R  G  E   N  T 


LOCKS 


AND 


HARDWARE 


that  country  under  which  German  West 
Hungary  would  join  as  an  autonomous 
land  while  Austria  would  be  organ- 
ized  as  a  federal  state. 

DOLIESTIC 

October  29  —  The  International  labor 
Conference  of  the  League  of  Nations 
begins  its  session  at  V^ashington. 
Delegates  from  more  than  30  coun- 
tries, representing  all  of  the 
world's  major  nationalities,  are  in 
attendance. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  ^J^erican 
Federation  of  Labor  issues  a  formal 
call  to  union  leaders  all  over  the 
country  for  a  conference  to  be  held 
in  Washington  December  13. 

The  final  conference  of  the  executives 
of  the  United  Mine  'lYorkers  of  /-jaer- 
ica,h0ld  to  discuss  the  impending 
coal  strike,  ends  with  a  decision 
that  "a  strike  can  not  be  avoided." 

October  30 —  Mrs. Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
autlior  and  poet,  dies  at  her  hone  in 
Branrord,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  64. 

October  31  --Pour  hundred  thousand 
bituminous  coal  miners  respond  to 
the  strike  call  and  walk  out,   in 
spite  of  a  judicial  decree  at  the 
instance  of  Attorney  General  Palmer, 
issued  by  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Indiana,  enjoining  the  officials  of 
the  miners  '  unions  from  ordering  or 
directing  a  strike. 
November  2  —  The  Pennsylvania   State 
Federation  of  Labor  in  extraordi- 
nary session  decides  to  call  on 
Governor  Sproul   of  Pennsylvania 
and  Attorney  General  Palmer  of  the 
United  States  for  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press  and  freo 
public  meetings. 

Noverrber  4  —  Acting  President  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  issues  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  miners  will  be  will- 
ing to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
operators  immediately  if  the  re- 
straining order  now  in  force  against 
them  is  withdrawn. 

The  national  constitutional  amendment 
granting  equal  suffrage  to  women  is 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  Maine  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  5.  It  now  goes  to  the 
Rouse . 

ELECTION  REPORTS 

Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  Republican, 
is  re-elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  a  large  plurality  on  a  "law 
and  order"  issue. 

Edward  I.  Edwards  of  Jersey  City,  Demo- 
crat running  on  a  "wet"  platform,  is 
elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by  an 
estimated  plurality  of  8,000. 

Edwin  P.  Morrow,  Republican,  is  elected 
Governor  of  Kentucky  by  a  large  maj- 
ority. His  election  is  taken  to  mean 
repudiation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  was  endorsed  by  his  opponent, 
Jeunes  P.  Black. 

Lee  M.  Russell,  Democrat,  and  present 
Lieutenant  Governor,  is  e.lected  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi.  The  entire 
Democratic  state  ticket  is  success- 
ful by  a  plurality  of  approximately 
50,000. 

-In  the  New  York  City  elections  Tammany 
was  beaten  by  the  reelection  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph  E. 
Newburgar  and  City  Court  Judge 
Richard  H.  Smith, who  had  been  turned 
down  for  renominatioa  by  Charles  F. 
Murphy,  the  Tammany  head.  Major 
Henry  H.  Curran,  Republican,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  by  a  small  plurality. 
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There  Are  Profits  in  the  Air 

BUT  to  get  these  profits  3'"ou  must  first  make  the  air  do  some 
of  your  work.  Air  is  free  for  all  to  use.  Moving  air  is  an 
all-round  power  for  which,  after  sixty  years  of  study,  we  are 
finding  new  uses  constantly. 

Our  business  is  to  make  the  air  do  your  bidding.  We  make  it 
blow  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist,  in  any  direction  you  want  it 
to.  We  dry  things  with  it,  convey  other  things,  feed  it  to  your 
fires  and  make  them  give  out  greater  heat,  force  a  clean  supply 
of  it  into  a  room  and  keep  you  feeling  fresh  and  energetic. 


problem.  Today  in  this  candy 
factory  every  day  is  an  ideal 
worlcing  day. 

The  factory  is  as  free  from 
bad  outdoor  weather  condi- 
tions as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
on  another  planet. 


How  Air  Control  Kept 
This  Factory  Running 

A  certain  large 
manufacturer  of 
L^;  hard  candy  expe- 
rienced great  dif- 
ficulty in  running 
his  plant  on  wet  days.  The 
candy  would  not  mould;  it 
stuck  to  the  hands  of  the  girls 
who  packed  it,  to  the  paper 
it  was  wrapped  in,  and  gener- 
ally raised  so  much  trouble 
that,  on  days  when  the  humid- 
ity was  high,  it  was  less  of  a 
loss  to  shut  down  the  plant 
than  to  try  to  operate  it. 

Our  engineers  solved  this 


We  maintain  a  large  staff  of  engineers  who  are 
ready  to  try  to  solve  your  manufacturing  prob- 
lems by  the  use  of  air.  These  men  have  a 
collection  of  data  to  rely  upon  which  took  us 
more  than  sixty  years  to  compile.  If  you  wish  to 
know  how  air  has  been  or  can  be  used  in  your 


^r 


We  installed  a  system  whereby 
the  lumber  is  seasoned  where 
it  is  cut.  Then  it  is  trimmed 
there.  Freight  charges  are 
saved,  because  no  waste  wood 
is  shipped  north;  storage 
charges  are  reduced,  because 
large  amounts  need  not  be 
stocked  up;  and  manufactur- 
ing costs  are  lowered,  because 
the  raw  material  is  made  into 
the  finished  product  in  a 
•shorter  time. 


How  Air  Cut 
the  Cost  of 
Lumber 
Production 

Large  manufacturers 
of  a  well-known 
product,  who  needed 
so  much  lumber  that 
they  had  already  pur- 
chased their  own  for- 
est land,  used  to  ship 
the  untrimmed,  urr- 
seasoned  wood  north 
for  seasoning.  After 
seasoning  it  for  more 
than  a  year,  they 
would  trim  it  and 
make  it  into  the 
finished  products. 


business,  write,  phone,  or  wire  for  specific  in- 
formation. State  the  business  you  are  engaged 
in.  We  will  send  you  bulletins  which  cover  the 
uses  of  air  in  your  business.  Or,  if  you  specially 
request,  we  will  have  one  of  our  representatives 
visit  your  plant  and  go  over  the  problem  with  you. 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT    COMPANY 

EUGENE  N.  FOBS,  President 
Hyde    Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  one  of  the  following  24  Branch  Offices  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 


Atlantl,  Ga 57  East  15th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Boilon.  Mass.       ,        555  John  Hancock  lildj.  Dallas.  Texas     . 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.    .     lot  Bedford  Ave..  Nye  Park  Detroit,  Mich.      . 

Chicago,  111 550  S.  Clinton  St.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  604   Provident  Bank  Bide.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Reliance  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  914  Somerset  Block 


330  Guardian  Bide. 
.  4004  Rawlins  St. 
406  Marquette  Bide. 
...     36  Pearl  St. 

412  Reliance  Bide. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  804  Metropolitan  Life  Bide. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.      .     .     .        H 5  No.  3rd  St. 

Pitlsburth.  Pa 711  Park  Bide. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.       .     .       1108  Granite  Bide. 


Gait.  Ontario 


Montreal,  404  Birki  Buildinc 


St.  Louis.  Mo.  .  2086  Ry.  Exehinpe  BMf. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .  Walker  Bank  BIdf, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  .  759  Monadnock  Bide. 
Seattle,  Wash.  .  .  .  1H4  Henry  Bldg. 
Wasbineton,  D.  C.  1006  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg. 
TocoBto.  210  Lumidea  BuUdinc 


STURTEVANT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  LONDON 
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rRE  douott  tjoorm  gta 
drive  principle  is  pa 
tented  and  adopted  here  fof 
the  first  time  in  any  jack 
Side  strain  and  end  thrust 
are  eliminated  and  friction 
^reduced  to  a  minimum 


RAiSlJM  G  tne  car  is  by  far  the  simplest  and  easiest,  part  o£  making 
tire  changes  since  the  advent  of  the  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive 
fack.    It's  the  cleanest  part  of  the  job  too. 

Winter's  wet  and  slush  doesn't  bother  the  Rees  owner.  The  long  folding 
handle  enables  you  to  place  Jack  under  the  axle  and  to  operate  it  from 
a  standing  posture.  The  car  is  lifted  with  a  few  easy  turns  of  the  handle 
and  the  load  is  held  safely  at  any  height. 

The  Rees  Jack  combines  great  power  and  dependability  with  conveni 
ence,  speed  and  ease  of  operation.   The  unique  double  worm  gear  drive 
principle  and  our  high  standard  of  materials  and  workmanship  make 
this  possible.  The  assurance  that  the  Rees  Jack  will  meet  any  emergency 
adds  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  motoring. 

Rees  Jack  No.  1,  passenger  car  model,  with  folding  handle  goes  readily 
mto  any  tool  box.  Lifting  capacity  two  tons.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
have  the  Rees  Jack  in  stock  we  will  send  it  to  you  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post  upon  receipt  of  check,  draft,  or  money  order  for  $9.00:  price  west 
of  Rockies.  $9.50 

Iron  City  Products  Compan^^ 

Oept.  16,  7501  Thomas  Boulevard. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

lianatacturers  also  of  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drtv* 
lacks  for  motor  trucks,  railway  and  industrial  uses 
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the:  spice  of  life 


A  CMNGE. — -"Isn't  your  wife  dogmatic?" 
"She  was  when  Pomeranian  pups  were 
the  style,  but  now  she's  auto-aati-c. " 

-—Baltimore  "American. " 


AT  REGQLAB  BATES. "Does  your  cook  give 

you  any  in^ertinence?" 

^Mo.   She  charges  me  ten  dollars  a 


week  for  it." 


Washington  "Star." 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  MIND. "This  is  a  six- 
teen-year-old Royal  Princess.  The  nnimmy 
has  been  preseirved  for  two   thousand 
years- " 

"Does  that  include  the  sixteen  years 
she  lived?" 

-—London  "Passing  Show." 


OLD  MYSTERY  CLEARED  DP. "Why  is  it, 

BDb>  "  asked  George  of  a  very  stout 
friend,  "that  you  fat  fellows  are  al- 
ways good  natured?" 

"We  have  to  be,"  answered  Bob.  "You 

see^,  we  can't  either  fight  or  run." 

-—London  "Blighty. 


SOMETHING  LITERARY  TO  DIGEST. 
The  magazine  printers  "vacationing"went. 
Left  their  cases  all  stacked  in  the 
she  Ive  s  J 
But  typewriter,  camera,  got  on  the  job,- 
They're  not  quite  so  composed  now, 
themselves. 
-—Boston  "News  Bureau." 


AND  VVE  WANT  TO  BE  COAL-ED. "in  the 

past  few  months,"  says  a  weekly  paper, 
"London  has  been  educated  in  railway 
strikes,  and  knows  what  to  do."  But  it 
doesn't  want  to  be  "educated"  like 
that — it  wants  to  be  train-ed. 

London  "Passihg  Show." 


WHERE  THE  SIGN  FAILED-  — "The  men  who 
make  the  best  husbands,"  says  a  writer, 
"are  those  who  possess  the  knotty  type 
of  foot  with  square  tOes."  But  a  young 
friend  of  ours ,  addicted  to  stopping 
late,  says  they  make  the  worst  kind  of 
prospective  fathers-in-law. 

London  "OpinionJ' 


A  SLIGHT  DIFFICULTY.  — "Witness,"  asked 
the  attorney  for  the  defense,  who  was 
trying  to  prove  the  temporary  insanity 
of  the  prisoner, "was  it  this  man's  habit 
to  talk  to  himself  when  alone?" 

"Jest  at  this  time,"  came  the  answer, 
"I  don't  recolleck  ever  bein'  with  him 
when  he  was  alone." 

—"The  Watchman  Examiner," 


LIBERAL. Lights  and  noise  were  tabu, 

but  there  was  some  verbal  expression  of 
thought  in  undertones.  The  column  was 
slor^ging  forward  the  night  before  the 
attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

"Wonder  where  we 're  bound  for  now?" 
spoke  one  doughboy  during  a  momentary 
check. 

"I  dunno,"  replied  a  voice  in  the 
dark,  "but  I  heard  an  officer  say  it 
was  Metz." 

"Huh.'  Metz?" 

"Sure— and  he  said  the  general  meant 
to  take  it  if  it  cost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand lives." 

Silence  for  about  five  seconds ithenj 
"Liberal  son  of  a  gun,  aint  he?" 

— — "JJxe  Home  Sector." 


1869-1919 

SOth  ANNIVERSARY— fifty  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


HEINZ 

Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  ^J  ready  to  serve 

THIRST  the  Spaghetti  is  made  in  the  spotless  home  of  the 
-*■  57  Varieties. 

It  is  Heinz  Spaghetti. 

Then  it  is  cooked  in  the  Heinz  kitchens. 

The  original  recipe  was  Italian  but  Heinz  famous  tomato 
sauce  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  with  it  is  com- 
bined a  special  cheese  of  peculiar  merit. 

The  result  can  only  be  expressed  by  the  word  "Perfection." 

Keep  the  pantry  shelves  supplied  with  it,  for  experience 
has  proved  that,  once  tried,  it  becomes  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  family  menu. 

It  is  delicious,  nutritive  and  economical.         

ir 


Some  of  the  M^^^KKT  Varieties 

Vinegars  ^^^^  ^^ 

Tomato  Ketchup 

yi//  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


Baked  Beans 
Mince  Meat 
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MARIIN-ROCKWEI^L  INDUSTRIES 


Noie  iKe  qtialiiy  oFike 
cars  on  whicKyou  see 


PRODUCTS  OF 

MARUN' 
ROCKWELL 
INDUSTRIES 

Annular  Ball 
Bearings 

Tape-  Roller 
Bearings 

Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire  Wheels 

Rockwell -Mayo 
Motor  Radiators 

Braebum  High  Speed 

Steels,  Tool  Steels 
and  Electric  Furnace 
Steels 

Rockbestos  Insulated 
Wire  and  Cable 


TPire  'Wheels 


— the  superbly  constructed  wheels  that  assure  the  highest  factors  of  safety 
in  driving,  greatest  riding  ease  and  steering  facility,  quickest  changeability, 
remarkable  tire  economy  and  distinction  of  appearance  to  the  last  degree. 

Specify  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  for  your  next  car 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Owned  and  Operated  by 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL 


C         OR 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 


P         O  R         A         T         I 

347    MADISON    AVENUE 


O         N 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
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Never  Were  Your  Inventories  So 
Important  as  Now 


Short  stocks  of  goods  in  brisk  demand,  large 
stocks  that  should  be  turned  quickly,  th« 
amount  of  merchandise,  coal,  or  raw  materia) 
v'ou  have  on  hand — can  you  really  depend  on 
*four  present  inventory  methods? 

The  proper  sort  of  inventory  form  will  help 
»'ou  wonderfully  to  take  stock  accurately.  Just 
this  kind  of  a  blank  is  shown  here.  We  ofFe' 
<t  to  you  for  use  in  your  stock-taking. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  and  we  will 
«end  you  a  Portfolio  containing  this  inventory 
form,  the  ticket  to  be  affixed  to  stock,  and  a 
number  of  other  forms  that  will  be  of  especial 
interest  and  value  to  you. 


These  forms  also  show  the  quality  of 
Hammermill  Bond,  its  twelve  colors  besides 
white,  its  various  finishes.  They  enable  you 
to  handle,  to  test  in  any  way  you  please,  the 
(Japer  on  which  hundreds  of  factories,  stores 
and  offices  have  standardized  their  business 
printing. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lovvest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market  today 
More  than  100  leading  paper  merchants,  all 
over  the  country,  carry  stocks  which  enablf 
the  printers  in  their  territory  to  fill  order* 
quickly,  in  any  desired  color  and  finish 

Complete  set  of  Portfolios  sent  to  anv  Dnnte 
on  request. 


^^AMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

iCook  for  this  luatevrnark  —  it  is  our  word  cfhorwr  6>  the  piiMl3 


The,  Utility  Business  Paper 
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Particular? 

If  you  are  "finicky"  about  your  pen,  the 
CONKLIN  is  looking  for  you,  because  it 
is  just  made  for  people  who  are  a  bit  fussy 
about  getting  just  the  exact  style  of  point 
for  their  hand-writing. 

The  CONKLIN  is  known  the  world  over 
for  its  wonderful  gold  pens  and  smooth 
writing  qualities. 

Get  behind  a  CONKLIN.  Give  it  any  writ- 
ing test.  It  will  respond  with  100%  service 
— smooth,  even-flowing,  dependable. 

Sold  by  hading  stationers,  druggist s^ 
jewelers  and  department  stores 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO., Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 

BoitoD,  59  Temple  Place  Chicago,  1636  Lsrtton  BIdig. 


San  Franciico.  577  Market  St. 


Winnipej,  Can..  346  Donald  St 


Crescent  Filler 

Fountain  Pen 

**Right'-to  the  Point** 


CADDISH  CADDY.— Green  Golfer -?Doe8  it 
make  any  difference  which  club  you 
use?** 

Caddy— "Not  to  me,  it  don't." 

Boston  "Transcript." 


SURE  CLDES. — -"The  man  tj*io  called  to 
see  you  yesterday  wore  a  cutaway  coat 
and  a  stovepipe  hat. " 

"He  must  have  been  the  plumber." 

Baltimore  "American, " 


MY  OTHER  SUGGESTION? 


>t4- 


'Philadelphia  "North  American." 


SATED.-— "We  tried  to  buy  sone  rope  to 
hang  a  profiteer." 

"Well?" 

"But  the  dealer  wanted  too  much  for 
it." 

——Dallas  "News." 


NEXT'. The  man  who  used  to  spend  all 

his  time  perfecting  perpetual   motion 
has  a  new  diversion;  he's  trying   to 
cross  airplanes  so  they'll  lay  eggs, 
Buffalo  "News." 


LUCRE  ABSENT. Artist  (to  patron): 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  wedded  to  my  art." 
Patron:   "Well,  you  certainly  didn't 
marry  for  money. " 

London  "Mail." 


JTTSTIFIABLE  ERROR. Miss  Pansy  Pyetin, 

who  affects  precision  of  speech, refers 
to  the  Balkans  as  "the  Balkings."  And 
jnaybe  she's  right,  at  that. 

—Washington  "Star," 


BACK  NUMBERS. 
Concerning  college  football  teams. 
Too  oft  it  comes  to  pass. 
The  man  who's  halfback  in  the  field 
Is  'way  back  in  his  class. 

- — Boston  "Transcript," 


YOU  KNOW  HIM.' "l  don't  like  to 

poker  with  Smith,"  said  Brown. 

"Neither  do  I,"  replied  Jones, 
he  loses  he  gets  hot-headed,  and 
wins  he  gets  cold  feet." 


play 

"If 
if  he 


Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


DID  SHE  MEAN  JUST  THAT?»— The  JToman: 
"l  want  you  to  forget  that  I  told  you 
I  didn't  mean  what  I  said  about  not 
taking  back  my  refusal  to  change  my 
mind.  I've  been  thinking  it  over, and 
I've  decided  that  I  was  wrong  in  the 
first  place. " 

The  Man:   "You  don't  really  mean 
that,  do  you  Dolly?" 

London  "Mail."' 


SHE  SHOULD  WORRY.— "Delia,"  said  Mrs. 
Barrows  sternly,  "I  met  that  policeman 
today  who  sat  in  the  kitchen  with  you 
so  long  last  night,   I  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  him. " 

"Oh,  go  on  now,"  replied  Delia,  with 
a  smile.  "Ye  needn't  think  that'll 
make  me  wan  bit  jealous,  mum.  Oi  have 
got  him  safe  enough." 

Hew  York  "Globe." 
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Get  This  Truck's  Record 
Is  All  We  Ask 

We  honestly  believe  that  no  business  house,  in  its  own  interest,  cao 
afford  to  buy  any  truck  without  fully  informing  itself  about  thf 
Gramm  -Bernstein. 

It  should  know,  for  example,  that  there  exists  a  distinct  preference  fo» 
this  truck  among  experienced  buyers. 

It  should  know,  also,  that  this  preference— which  by  the  way,  is  enjoyine 
a  very  healthy  growth — is  a  perfectly  logical  development. 


It  should  know  that  Gramm-Bernstein 
owners  are  genuinely  satisfied. 

Our  owners  will  testify  that  a  Gramm- 
Bernstein  lasts  literally  for  years. 

That  operating  upkeep  and  repair  costs 
are  extraordinarily  low — and  especially  so 
in  ratio  to  the  service  the  truck  renders. 

And  that  luhen  they  need  another  truck, 
or  more  trucks,  their  choice  is  invariably 
the  Gramm-Bernstein. 

These  things  are  important  to  a  prospec 
tive  truck-buyer. 

They  are  important  to  us,  for  they  tend 
to  confirm  our  belief  that  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  represents  the  soundest  truck 
engineering  practice  in  America. 

This  belief  is  based  on  something  more 
than  a  truck-building  experience  now 
rapidly  approaching  20  years. 

It  is  based  on  Gramm-Bernstein  records 
and  performance. 


It  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  thai 
Gramm-Bernstein  features  were  adopted 
bodily  for  the  Army's  trucks,  and  that 
they  had  long  before  proved  themselve* 
practical  and  successful. 

Gramm-Bernstein  engineering  finds  its 
latest  expression  in  our  new  5-ton  truck, 
which  has  already  had  a  test  equalling  two 
years'  ordinary  travel  of  a  5-ton  vehicle 

We  ask  no  business  to  buy  our  trucks  00 
our  say-so — though  that  is  a  perfectly 
safe  thing  to  do. 

Gramm-Bernstein  performance  and  ser- 
vice are  [matters  of  record.    Any  one  of 
our  dealers  will  place  the  facts  before  you 
and  put  you  in  touch  with  our  owners 

The  most  we  ask  is  that  you  get  the  com 
plete  information. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Worm-Drive  Trucks, 
in  IV2,  2,  21/^,  3V^  and  5-ton  capacities^ 
are  now  sold  completely  equipped,  readv 
for  the  body — not  an  extra  to  buv 


All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  provided  with  a  pad  fot 
attaching  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers  and  truck 
owners  shouldassure  themselves  thatanytrucks  purchased withpowet 
take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  No.  1 1 94994 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (17.  S.  A.)  Truck 


m  MS  constant  effort  to  im- 
prove truck  construction,  B.  A. 
Gramm  -was  first  to  realize  the 
*uperiority  of  discs,  made  from 
specially  prepared  fa  brie,  over 
<he  ordinary  metal  joint. 

The  disc  type,  since  it  needs  no 
oil  or  grease,  and  cannot  give 
trouble  because  of  improper 
lubrication  or  neglect,  has  noio 
been  adopted  more  or  less 
generally. 

But  Gramm-Bernstein  again 
departs  from  the  usual  practice 
by  providing  two  bolts  for 
each  of  the  three  fingers  of  the 
universal  spiders,  instead  of 
one,  as  commonly  done. 

rhis,  of  course,  means  greater 
strength  and  longer  life  in 
Gramm-Bernstein  universal 
<ointa 
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It  isn^t  Thanksgi'ving  without  Walnutsl 

To  add  that  real  old-home  touch  to  the 
"Turkeyday"  feast  there  is  nothing  quite  like 
walnuts. 

Whether  you  serve  them  blanched  and  salted 
as  a  relish  between  courses  or  with  the  coffee 
and  cigars;  combined  with  fruit  in  a  salad;  as 
a  seasoning  for  the  turkey  dressing,  or  in  walnut 
bread,  California  wakiuts  will  give  a  satisfying 
touch  to  your  hoHday  meal. 

But  be  sure  you  get  walnuts  at  their  best.  Ask  for 
Diamond  Brand  —  the  carefully  graded  standardized  prod' 
uct  of  California's  finest  groves.  They  may  cost  you  a 
trifle  more  per  pound  than  ordinary  walnuts,  but  they're 
worth  it  because  they  are  big,  fuU'meated,  perfect.  Re- 
member  it  is  Walnut  Meats  you  want— not  shells. 

And  now  you  can  get  Diamond  Brand  quality  in  Wal' 
nut  Meats  also — shelled  and  vacuum'packed  to  retain  their 
original  freshness  —  ready  for  use  in  salads,  desserts,  con- 
fections,  etc.  > 

)  Say  Diamond  Brand  to  your  dealer !  Two  kinds— "Soft 
Shells"  and  "Budded"  Walnuts,  —  both  of  the  tested  Dia' 
mond  Brand  quality.  The  "Budded"  cost  a  few  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  "Soft  Shells"  because  they  have  ex' 
tra-plump  kernels,  extra-thin  shells,  and  therefore  a  greater 
proportion  of  meats  to  the  pound. 


) 


ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  D 


recipe 


This  new  .-    'est. 


/ 


CALIFORNIA  WALNUT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

ji  purely  co-operati've  non-profit  organization  of  JOOO  deaUrt 

IMMQND  BRAND 

CALIFORNIA 

WALNUTS 

J/ie  Qm/iry  '''Sft,-^^^^^>~.^^  on  ~li  a/nuts 
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A  Timely  Talk  with  Santa 


Hello!     Hello,  up  there! 

Gee!  Is  this  really  you? 
Well,  this  is  Bob. 

Yes,  I  just  thought  I'd  ask 
you  about  that  Lord  Elgin 
we  picked  out  for  Dad,  you 
know. 

What's  that?  You've  got 
it  all  wrapped  up  and  in  the 
sleigh  already?    That's  bully! 


Dad  will  be  tickled  to  death 
— he's  still  lugging  around 
that  old  turnip  he  got  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  it's  about 
an  inch  thick — 

And  say,  Santa — how  about 
me?  There's  nothing  I'd  like 
half  so — 

Aw,  Betty,  keep  still  a  min- 
ute, cantcha?  I  just  gotta  tell 
him  this — 

Hello?     Yes,  hello,  Santa! 


Say,  you  know  I'm  getting 
plenty  big  enough  to  own  a 
real  he-man's  watch  myself — 
the  fellows  wear  'em  a  lot 
younger  nowadays — 

How's  that?  Got  one  right 
in  front  of  you — a  Streamline! 
Oh,  hoyl 

And  the  tag  says  what — 
''For  a  Very  Good  Boy''?  Say ! 
Just  watch  me  between  now 
and  Christmas! 
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Sealdsweet  Shortcake 
Prepare  some  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and  orange 
pulp  free  from  membrane;  mix  in  the  proportioD 
preferred  and  add  sugar  to  taste.  Have  ready  a 
sponge-^^ake  baked  in  a  round,  deep  tin  and  split  or 
baked  in  two  layers;  Spread  half  the  fruit  mixture 
on  one  layer;  add  the  second  layer  on  top;  place 
on  this  the  remainder  of  the  pulp  and  serve.  The 
fruit  for  the  top  layer  should  be,  preferably,  re- 
moved in  unbroken  sections,  with  grapefruit  and 
orange  alternated  in  arrangement. 


Pree-Boofc.  "Florida's  Food-Frvita" 

TTie  above  is  one  of  the  scores  of  recipe*  contained  in 
book,  **Florida"8  Food-Fruiu,"  free  copy  of  which  yoo  may 
•ecure  from  your  dealer  or  t,y  writing  for  it  to  the  Florida 
Gtnu  Exchange,  628  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Tampa,  F1& 

FafRlJS"EXCHAN^JV 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grape' 
fruit  are  tree-ripened 


The  co-operating  growers  of  Florida  who  produce 
these  delicious  food-fruits  are  pledged  to  allow  them 
to  remain  on  the  trees  until  fully  matured. 


In  the  mellow  sunshine  the  health-giving  juice 
Stored  and  sealed  in  the  superior  Sealdsweet  citrus 
fruits  becomes  full-flavored,  sweet  and  good,  so  they 
need  little  if  any  sugar. 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  thin-skinned, 
and  the  tender  pulp  is  filled-  with  fruit-nectar,  ex- 
tracted from  sun  and  soil  and  rain  and  dew,  by  Na- 
ture's inimitable  processes. 


The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  an  organizatloii  of 
thousands  of  growers,  sells  Sealdsweet  oranges  and 
grapefruit  to  wholesale  fruit  houses  that  in  turn  supply 
retail  dealers.  Your  fruit  dealer  or  grocer  can  fur- 
ciish  you  Sealdsweet  fruits  and  will  do  so  if  you  insist 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  eight  ad> 
vertisements,  each  emphasizing  one  of  the 
points  of  superiority  of  Sealdsweet  oranges 
and  grapefruit — the  third  will  appear  iB 
this  space  two  weeks  from  today. 


To  get  all  the  good  of  a  Florida 
orange,  extract  and  drink  the 
Juice.  First  cut  in  half,  croas- 
wise,  preferably  using  a  shaql- 
pointed  knife.  Then  squeeze  out 
the  juice,  with  a  glass  fruit 
squeezer,  serving  from  glass,  gran- 
ite   or   earthenware   concaliier— 

OBVtX  use  'F*^ 


Cutting  Orujigex 


Look  for 

the  rmd  sfripe 


IS  your  bedspring  an  aid 
or  a  hindrance  to  restful 
sleep?  Does  it  sag — does 
it  roll  you  into  cramped 
positions — does  it  creak 
and  groan? 

Try  the  WAY  Sagless 
Spring.  Its  patented  con- 
struction makes  it  the  ideal 
bedspring  for  comfortable, 
refreshing  sleep.  Occu- 
pants don't  roll  to  center. 
All  metal — quiet — sanitary 
— can't  tear  bedding. 

25  year  guarantee  with 
each  spring.  Ask  the  V/ay 
dealer  about  our  30  nights' 
free  trial  offer. 

Write  for  the  Way  Booldet. 
Way  Sagless  Spring  Co. 

442-598  East  Hennepin  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


2  5  Year  Guaranty 


(The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


^11' 


The  motor  truck  has  come  into  its 
own  because  it  oiFers  the  most  eco" 
nomical  and  most  dependable  form 
of  transportation  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

The  business  man  has  found  that 
it  actually  pays  to  "ship  by  truck 
— and  profits  are  the  ultimate  aim 
of  every  business. 

If  you  have  a  haulage  problem,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  truck  equipment 
will  solve  it  with  utmost  efficiency. 
That  has  been  the  experience  of 
business  the  world  over. 

And,  if  you  specify  the  Paige,  you 
are  adding  just  one  more  factor  of 
safety  in  your  investment. 

THE  PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO 

DETROIT 


first  F-W-D  Ever  Sold 

IT  passed  into  the  present  owner's 
hands  in  1912.  The  illustration 
below  is  from  a  recent  photograph. 
Nearly  eight  years  of  hard  and  con- 
stant service— with  a  total  expense 
of  only  $1 10.49  a  year  for  upkeep, 
shown  by  a  carefully  kept  account. 
This  includes  all  repair  parts  and 
three  complete  overhaulings. 

Records  like  this  are  not  uncommon 
among  F-W-D  Trucks.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  every  F-W-D  Truck  sold  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  in  faithful  use  today. 
An  average  of  40%  saving  in  upkeep  costs 
is  shown  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
trucks.  This  is  the  result  of  the  F-W-D 
principle,  equalizing  load  and  power,  and 
construction  made  possible  by  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  truck  plants  in 
America.    Send  for  our  literature. 

A  full  line  of  F-  W-D  Trucks  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  York  Show,  Jan.  3-10 

THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE  AUTO  CO. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 

Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


The  boys  from  the 

Front  will  tell  you 


1919  ATLAS 
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With   Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  f^^^^^. 

aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of    Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolahevihi, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority** 

I!i^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms : 


The  entire  work  (with  complete  1919  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 
(In  United  States  and  Canada) 


*\ 


on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 


REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

■^^■India-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight    of   the    regular    edition.      Size    12^ 


m.  X  9^  in.  x  2%  in.     Weight  %y%  lbs. 


iReguIar-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^  in.  x  9^  in.  x  Syi  in. 
Weight  15X  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  ivork  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  ivhole  family  to  college.** 

The  only  dictionary  witti  the  New  Divided  Page,  cliaracterized  as  "A  Stroltc  ol  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1919  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, ' '  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  1034^x13^. 


iiP"  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  Office 
Department  S 


Springfield,  Mass. 


(Publishors  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  70  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obliRation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containins  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "12s 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  I.nternational  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 

Name 

Address 
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Geaenl  Motors  Tracks 


—on  Laundry  Routes 

AN  increase  in  collection  and  delivery  area  to  four 
.  times  that  covered  by  horse  drawn  vehicles  has 
been  effected  by  the  Winchester  Laundry,  Boston, 
through  the  use  of  motor  trucks. 

Four  GMC  Trucks,  ^  to  1  ton  capacity,  are  operating 
over  the  longer  routes. 

With  horse  drawn  vehicles,  only  the  close-in  routes 
could  be  covered  successfully,  and  the  income  shown 
could  not  average  more  than  $240  per  vehicle  per  week. 

GMC  Trucks  covering  the  longer  routes  are  able  to  bring 
in  business  averaging  $400  per  truck  at  an  increase  in 
weekly  operating  expense  over  horses  of  only  $20. 

This  increase  of  66%  per  cent  in  volume  of  business  with 
an  increased  collection  and  delivery  expense  of  only  35 
per  cent  has  meant  an  increase  in  profit  of  still  greater 
proportion. 

The  GMC  Model  16,  M  to  1  ton  truck,  is  the  model 
standardized  by  the  War  Department  for  all  work 
requiring  a  truck  of  that  capacity. 

GMC  Trucks  in  the  war  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  severest  kind  of  ambulance  work. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  and  backed  by  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  the  strongest  organization  in  the 
automotive  industry. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities  (537) 


The  CMC  Multiple  Disc  Dry 
Plate  Clutch  will  not  slip, 
therefore  cannot  burn  out;  is 
very  smooth,  saving  engine, 
rear  axle  and  transmission. 
Requires  no  adjustment;  no 
lubrication;  nothing  to  wear 
out  except  the  asbestos  plate 
rings. 
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Poor  light  often  results  in  weak  eyes — and 
poor  work.  Eye  insurance  is  consequently 
business  insurance.  Protect  your  own 
eyes  and  those  of  your  employees  with 
Emeralite.  Green  shade  guards  against 
glare,  and  Daylight  Attachment  means 
desk  top  daylight  at  night  or  day.  There's 
an  Emeralite  for  every  business  and  home 
purpose.  Sold  by  electrical  and  office 
supply  dealers. 


KIND 

TO     THE 

EYES 


Daylight  Lamp 


Write  for  interesting  booklet 
H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 
34  Warren  Si.      New  York 


Neither  wear,  perspiration 
nor  weather  conditions 
affect    the    elasticity    of 


Reg. U.S.  PatenMjffice 
ind  I-orcisjn  Cnunliies 


NO  RUBBER 
SUSPENDERS 

They  conform  to  every 
slightest  movement  of  the 
^^  body  at  all  times  and 
V  under  all  conditions 
— do  not  pull  or 
bind  across  the 
shoulders — safe- 
guard  buttons 
— givelongserv- 
ice  and  unusual 
comfort.  Elastic- 
"'—  ity  is  in  hidden 

RESILIA  DUPLEX  SPRINGS. 

YOUR  GUARANTEE 


I. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Resilia  Sus- 
penders send  us  $1.00,  money  order  or  check 
and  his  name — state  whether  36  or  39  inch 
size  is  desired — we  will  forward  a  pair  of 
Resilia  prepaid. 

WEAR  THIRTY  DAYS 

— then  if  not  fully  satisfied,  return  the  Sus- 
penders to  us  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Resilia     Manufacturing    Co. 

186  Mass.  Ave.,  Dept.  D,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


iUON-AMMi;'^ 
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The  famous  account- 
ing guide  by   Robert  H. 

Montgomery,  C.P.A.,  Ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Accountants.  You  may  exam- 
ine it  free.  "Auditing:  Theory  and! 
Practice"  is  at  once,  the  standard 
modem  guide  to  the  solution  of  audit- 
ing problems  in  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  volume  of  intense  reading 
interest  on  the  subject  of  business 
analysis. 

This  Well-Known  Book 

will  be  found  in  practically  every  big 
accounting  firm,  in  the  offices  of  great 
corporations,  on  the  desks  of  treas- 
urers wherever  important  accounts  are 
kept.  Every  competent  accountant  and 
auditor  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it. 

Shows  Clearly  How  to 
Make  Audits 

This  all-inclusiA'e  guide  goes  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  essential  features  of  an 
audit.  It  gives  in  specific,  understandable, 
interesting  chapters,  the  kind  of  direction 
you  could  otherwise  gain  only  through  years 
of  trying  experience  and  some  of  it  perhaps 
never  in  that  way.  It  laj's  down  the  founda- 
tion principles,  shows  how  to  begin  work, 
gives  fully  and  explicitly,  the  procedure  for 
making  both  balance  sheet  and  detailed 
audits,  conducting  investigations,  handling 
depreciation,  preparing  certificates  and  re- 
ports. 

Settles  Doubtful  Matters 
Almost  Instantly 

In  general  accounting  work  its  800  pages 
are  a  veritable  accounting  encyclopedia 
packed  with  exact,  experience-tested  facts. 
IHrdly  a  situation  can  arise  where  you  can- 
not turn  to  your  copy  of  "Auditing"  for 
practical  suggestions  on  what  to  do,  how  to 
sre  time,  avoid  unnecessary  work,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  vital  from  the  incidental. 

Insures  Exact  Financial 
Statements 

In  preparing  important  financial  state- 
ments, where  you  must  be  ,  sure  you're 
right,  Mr.  Montgomery's  judgment  and  cjC- 
perience  are  simply  invaluable. 


40  Different  Lines  of  Business 

from  department  stores  to  banks  and  pub- 
lic utilities  are  covered.  Its  eminent  com- 
monsense  is  of  great  actual 
work-a-day  value  to  the  profes- 
sional, while,  it  is  positive  ac- 
counting "uourisJimcnt"  for  the 
student.  It  is  a  veritable  "tool- 
chest"  of  accountancy. 


\ 
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To  any  man  who  is_  considering  the 
study  of  accountancy,  it  gives  at  little 
cost,  an  organized  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject from  beginning  to  end. 

Accountanjs  and  auditors  in  all  lines 
of  business  in  every  state  join  in  entlui- 
siastic  praise  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  work. 

"Just  what  I've  been  looking  for.  No 
accountant  should  be  without  it,"  writes 
A.  R.  Cochran,  Spence  Baggs  Stove 
Co.,  Ohio.  "Wouldn't  part  with  my 
copy  for  many  times  its  cost." — D.  S. 
Fills,  C.P.A.,  North  Carolina.  "Have 
Ijust  taken  five  copies." — Charles  Neville 
&   Co.,    Savannah,   Birmingham,   etc. 

Packed  With  Facts 

The  five  principles  of  balance  sheet  audits^ 
13    rules   for   verifying   inventories. 

The  different  business  customs  in  figur- 
ing  interest. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  profit  on  the 
sale  of  fixed  assets  of  a  concern. 

Where  to  find  75%  of  defalcations. 

The  18  rules  for  partnership  agreements. 

A  safe   definition  of  "surplus." 

How  to  start  a  perpetual  inventory  of 
stock  on  hand. 

The  right  place  on  the  balance  sheet  to 
show   reserve   for   working  capital. 

How  to  locate  errors. 

Profit  and  loss  accounts  for  holding 
companies. 

Three  pood  rules  for  business  concerns 
to   follow   in   borrowing  money. 

Should  inventories  be  valued  at  cost  or 

market .'' 
Handling  treasury  stock  in  the  boohs. 
Profits:    Legal    and    accountants'    de.'".ni- 

tions. 
The  best  form  for  balance  sheets. 
Points  about  statements  for  creait  nian- 

ac:ers, 
Whatyou  should  knowabout  depreciation. 
What  not  to  put  into  a  report. 
Data  for  retail  and 

department  store 

accountants. 
Points    about 

f.nancing   by   ac- 
ceptances. 


Examine  It 
FREE 

Send  No  Money 
— B  o  o  k  Must 
Satisfy  Vou  P'irst 
Before  you  pay  a 
cent  for  "Audit- 
ing," we  want  you 
to  examine  it  from 
cover  to  cover. 
This  800-p  age 
book,  bound  in 
Full  Limp  Leather 
of  High  Quality 
will  be  sent  you 
without  deposit  o£ 
any  kind.  Judge 
jor  yourself  its 
great  value.  .Tust 
fill   out  the  coupon. 


At  All 

Cookstores 

See  Our  Manuals 
On 

ACCOUNTING 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS  LAW 

CREDIT 

COLLECTIONS 

FINANCE 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ORGANIZATION 

MANAGEMENT 

RETAILING 
SALESMANSHIP 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Send  for  Catalog 


Ronald  Press  Co.. 

PublisKers  of 

Business  Books 


THE  RONALD  PUFSS  CO., 
20VeseySi.,N.Y.Cuy.  Dtpt.  122. 

In  accordance  with  your  offer,  send  nic  a  copy 
of  iVIontgoniery's  "Auditing."  After  five  days' 
examination.  I  agree  to  either  remit  the  price, 
$6.00,   or   return  the  book  to  you. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

The  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls 


A  New  World  as  a  Christmas  Gift 
to  your  boy  or  girl 


Give  your  children  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine  and  you  give  them  a  won- 
derful new  World. 

A  World  of  story  and  adventure, 
of  nature  and. outdoor  life,  of  the  new 
ways  of  n\en,  of  things  to  do  and 
how  to  do  them.  A  World  of  fas- 
cinating interests  that  broaden  and 
enrich  the  mind,  and  prepare  for  the 
days  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  will  come — too  soon  for  you. 

Your  boy  of  grammar  or  high 
school  today  will  be  the  young  col- 
lege man  in  a  few  short  years.  Give 
him  St.  Nicholas  now  and  its  glori- 
ous World  of  Youth.  Let  him  revel 
in  the  clean,  thrilling  stories  of  brave 
and  adventurous  deeds,  of  mysterious 
voyages  to  faraway  romantic  seas, 
of  Indians  and  Scouts  and  hidden 
islands.  Let  him  read  "The  Search 
for  the  Blue  Pearl"  and  "The  Secret 
of  the  Sloop."  Let  him  learn  how 
to  make  a  Packing  Box  Village  and 
hold  an  Indoor  Track  Meet  and 
study  craftsmanship  that  trains  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  hands. 

And  your  girl.  How  soon  she  will 
be  putting  up  her  hair  and  lengthen- 
ing her  skirts.  Do  not  deny  her 
now  the  joyous  world  of  reading 
that  St.  Nicholas  brings.  She  will 
love  the  stories — all  of  them.  We 
have  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whose 
grandfather  was  Governor  of  Iowa. 
She  says  "I  love  the  sea  and  all  on 
it.  I  would  like  to  be  a  sailor  when 
I  grow  up  but  I  am  a  girl."  But 
there  are  stories  that  appeal  espe- 
cially to  girls  such  as  '  The  Crim- 
son   Patch"    by    Augustus    Seaman 


and  an  entrancing  tale  of  grandee 
days  in  Spanish  California. 

And  your  girl  or  boy  will  get  so 
many  other  things  from  St.  Nich- 
olas, the  love  of  good  reading,  the 
ambition  to  write  and  draw,  through 
the  St.  Nicholas  League,  ideas  for 
parties  and  entertainments  and  little 
plays. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  Christmas  Gifts.  Twelve  is- 
sues crowded  with  entertainment, 
twelve  visits  through  the  year.  The 
stories  alone  make  quite  a  fiction 
library.  And  the  copies  of  St. 
Nicholas  are  kept  and  cherished 
and  used  for  years. 

St.  Nicholas  is  one  of  the  very- 
few  worth-while  gifts  that  have 
not  advanced  in  price.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  the  same  as  before 
the  war — $3  per  year  or  two  years 
*for  $5 — and  the  magazine  is  bigger 
and  better  than  ever  before. 

Give  St.  Nicholas  as  a  Christmas 
Gift  to  your  own  boy  or  girl  or  to 
some  other  deserving  youngster. 
Do  it  now,  before  you  forget  it. 
Clip  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
today  with  your  check  or  money 
order. 

.  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Subscription  Dept.8 

I  353  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Enclosed  is  J            .   Please  send  St.  Nicholas 

I  Magazine  for              years  to 


Name- 


Address- 


(We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  handsome  Christ- 
mas Card  with  your  compliments  if  you  will  give 
us  your  own  name  to  put  on  it.) 


Name  of  Giver» 
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attached  to 

^t- 

pL 

any  talking 
machine 
will 

accomplish 
what  the 

^           ''            A 

Self-Starter 

did 

for  the  - 

automobile 

Modernize  Your  Talking 
Machine 

by  attaching  the  MOTROLA — a  simple 
lehable  electrical  self-winder  Easy  to 
operate — will  not  mar  the  most  expensive 
instrument. 

Just  Touch  The  Button— that's  all— anfl 
when  you  change  a  recoid  the  motor  will 
always  be  ready  to  play  it  through. 


fin^    phonof/raph    dealer    ztiQ 

gtadlij  drmmllralc  the  MOTROLA, 
cr     (lift     «»     for     deaUr't     nam* 


/ 


^ 


JONES-MOTROLAJnc. 

29  W   35tb  Slo  Nev  York 


6?  C.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


31S  So.  BroadwBj 
Lot  Aogele* 


tXia'erf — Wc  have  a  wonderful  y^T^ 
srtion  to  offer  you — write  us. 


(fdeliciousPRUITCAKEh 

Real  Philadelphia  kind.  Home-made 
purity  and  rich  flavor  at  less  cost  than 
if  baked  at  home.  Full  oi  spicy  chopped 
fruits  from  the  Far  East— wholesome 
and  nourishing.  You  have  never  tasted 
a  more  delicious  cake.  Popular  for  hol- 
iday gifts. 

Send  $3.25       east  of  Denver.  $330 
west  of  Denver,  for  luscious  41b.  cake 
packed  in  beautiful  metal  con- 
tainer, damp-  and  dust-proof. 

J.  S.  IVINS'  SON,  Inc. 

Established  1846  ^ 
625  N.  Broad  St,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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WKat  Does  Your 
^       Hand    Sajr? 

•J/ind  the 
ansxDer  in    this 

>  WONDERFUL 

SCIENTIFIC 

GAME 


PSYCHOLUGY^PTHeHAnO 


SIMPLIFIED 


A  WONDERFUL  and  comprehensive  language 
resides  in  your  hand.  To  read  it  scientif- 
ically may  mean  business  or  social  success. 
This  absorbing  and  instructive  game  will  uncover 
hidden  traits  that  may  be  developed  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  your  friends  and  with  profit  to  yourself.  Most 
fascinating  and  amusing.  Never  a  dull  moment  where 
Psychology  of  the  Hand  is  played.  Be  among 
the  first  to  have  this  refreshingly-different  game. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mail 
game,  with  complete  booklet  of  instructions,  post- 
paid, for  $1.25. 

BAKER    &    BENNETT    CO. 
875  Broadway  New  York 
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Do  you  know  that — 

1  ■     ^__.^i*_,^_      _i*     ■  1     •  Few  people  realize  that  this  con- 

Si  not  surrace  or  this  mea-         '^"i""  «-^'^  f  *^^  '^t""",?;;: 

—      WW     •••'w..^  withm  a  pipe,  for  example,  IS  230o 

_,___- _,J        ,^ ■  "t     A  rf  Fahrenheit    (the    temperature    of 

SlireCl       area        wastes         14-0  steam  at  5  ms.  pressure)  and  the 

'^       ***%-**         ▼▼U.Ot.VO         *  -T*^  temperatureofthe  air  surrounding 

li?  1  1  O  the  pipe  is  70°  Fahrenheit — a  very 

pounds  or  coal  each  year;         moderate condmon. 

If  it  is  steam  heat —  ]gVERY  hot  surface  radiates  heat.     If  this  heat 

Size  of  goes  where  it  is  not  required,  it  is  wasted 

%1p::        ^  ler%7^%':J%eif"e"  ^^^  SO  is  the  coal  that  was  burned  to  produce  it. 

2! ^-QS          linear  foot  of  pipe,  coal  Opposite  are  some  actual  figures  on  such  wastes 

3" 1.40  at  $10.00  per  ton,  1  lb.  %.  j  ,-   ■  •       a  •  l 

4" 1.80  steam  pressure— tern-  — Dased  on  average  conditions  in  American  homes 

5" 2.20  perature  of  air  around  HL-o  Trnnro 

6" 2.65  pipe  70O  Fahrenheit.  "*^^  yOUrS. 

Read  the  remedy  to  the  right  Thc  Remedy 

Insulation  correctly  designed,  manufactured  and 

Jf  lY  15  hot-aiv  heat applied  will  reduce  heat  loss  from  hot  surfaces  as 

g.^^  ^^  much  as  90%.    Efficient  insutation  must  be  made 

hot-air  j^  The  waste  in  dollars  of  material  that  does  not  conduct  heat  and  that 

T'l.  $1.00  -^  ^^ZToZf^ilUlZ  combines  with  this  property  the  necessary  strength 

9" 1.10  at  $10.00  per  ton.  Air  and  durability. 

10" 1.25  in  pipe  150O  Fahrenheit  "^ 

^2" ^-^^  -air  around  pipe  70O.  Johns- MansvOle   Asbestocel    Insulation   has   all 

Read  the  remedy  to  the  right  these   desirable   characteristics.     It  is  made  for 

applicationto  steam,  hot-air  and  hot- water  systems. 

Iritis  hot'  water  heat —  inspect  your  heating  plant  for  exposed  hot  surfaces 

Size  of  on  pipes,  boilers  and  heaters,  and  for  sections  not        j. 

^°J;^r^    ^  J7'6V  hoir  Vel7r.\  properly  insulated. 

3•::■.:::^:oo  LSc^^pL^^on/Wa?!'  ^«^«  yo""-  steamfitter  apply  Asbestocel  to  pipes,  boilers  or 

4" 1.25  in  pipe  180O  Fahrenheit.  heaters,  Sealing  all  cracks  and  joints,  finishing  boiler  and 

5J 1-55  Air    around   pipe  70o  heater   surfaces   with  Johns-ManviUe   Insulating    Cement. 

^ ^-^^  Fahrenheit.  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  y^^  ^jjj  ^^^^  ^j^^  added  coal  that  must  be 

Read  the  remedy  to  the  right  burned  when  there  is  waste. 

.^^^^^^^^.  Unfortunately  many  materials 

j^^^^^^^^^^^  used  for  "covering"  pipes  are  not 

S^f^KKr  ^mV^W  efficient    heat    insulations  —  not 

M  /^■HnwaE  \  \  only  because  of  their  constituent 

u   m     iSnKGimV     m  V  materials  but  because  their  con- 

I    I      tVSSmSS     I    I  struction  is  incorrect  or  faulty.                  ^-^SPlSSr^iyfif;                   •  ?■«" 

■   ■      Umijfi^      f    f        _   To  aid  you  in  buying.    Absestocel        ^flMBflJIi-  )lil  ^"^^liB^ 

■■  \     ^^r\     y    mmm^tKammm^^       is  shown  here  in  two  forms:  p'tf  jf/ .f  7  s ,                        !.fi1                        ^^AKi 

ySn^^nSSf^  ^     In  sectional  form  for  fitting  around 

*iuw/niu<iu«i  ^^  I      steam  and  hot  water  pipes. 

Through—  I      in   flexible    roll  form,  for  fitting 

<C  M        around  hot-air  pipes,  iieaters,  etc. 

I  \  \  n  §         "^^  recommend  Asbestocel  rather        |i|''    J^^^ 

k:^  ^k^i^^-W»^%^       /  *''''"  ^"  '^^"  because  of  its  con-        |p     fWKSf* 

jyK  KO^V|y|K^-W'jr-B&«       M  struction,  viz;  the  cells  run  around        ^* 

^  Jbl9  J^r  ^^B?  V^^a7  ■  #  ^^^  pipe —  not  lengthwise,   thus 

^\T^ ,,.    4^^    .  ^  '  ■§  preventing  circulation  of  air.  „,  , 

and  Its  aUied  products  #  i!  / 

INSULATION  / . 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belonsu      f 

CEMENTS  / ~"~' — """^ ^— ' 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof   # 

ROOFINGS        Jm  m   ^ 

that  cut  down  fire  risks      MSB  ^I^^V  4V^^  V^^  ^^^H       ^     ^^^:=9^' — '< — 7      ( — >      <        ^ 

<&>r  make  brakes  safe  m^^r 

PREVENTION       I       ^^  9  ^^t  ^     0 

=^  Serves  m  Conservation 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANSVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns  Mansville  Co..  Ltd.,  Toranto 


Johns- Mansville  Insulation  Materials  includes: 
Sponge  felt  and  85</<'  Magnesia  for  high  pressure 
steam,  Anti-Sweat  and  Zero  for  cold  water,  Combi- 
nation Built-Up  for  Brine  and  Ammonia. 
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Ci,PTH(uMi   isis  er  th£  phccteh  &  samale  Co..  chc:- 


TTOW  quickly  dirt  vanishes  under  the 
foamy,  bubbling  suds  of  Ivory  Soap. 
And  how  fresh  and  white  the  new-washed 
paint  appears.  No  scratches  nor  spots  nor 
yellow  streaks — because  Ivory  contains  no 
injurious  free  alkali  nor  any  other  harsh 
ingredient.  Ivory  cleans  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly simply  because  it  is  such  good, 
soapy  soap — as  pure  and  mild  and  high- 
grade  as  soap  can  be. 


IVORY  SOAP . 


Use  Ivory  Soap  for  renovating  the  prized 
possessions  that  a  harsh  soap  would  ruin. 
For  40  years  Ivory  has  been  cleansing  such 
things  as  Oriental  rugs,  oil  paintings,  fine 
mahogany,  enamel,  gilded  frames,  statuary, 
silken  hangings  and  valuable  bric-a-brac, 
without  injury  either  to  material  or  finish. 

Before  you  start  your  housecleaning  for  Thanksg't'ving  and  the 
holiday  Sy  send  for  the  free  book  ^^  Unusual  Uses  of  I^cory  Soap'' '. 
//  tells  hoiv  to  clean  everything,  from  ivall  paper  to  pianos^ 
in  the  ivay  that  expert^  clean  them.  Address  Dept.  38-Ky 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  DEFEATING  THE  STRIKES 


V 


E  ARE   AMERICANS.   We  cannot  fight  our  own 
Government."  So  declared  acting-President 
Lewis  of  the  soft-coal  miners  in  explain- 
ing why  the  strike  leaders  decided  to  comply  with  the 
court's  mandate  and  call  off  the 
strike.   He  might  just  as  well 
have  said,  one  editor  observes, 
"We  are  Americans.   We   cannot 
fight  bur  fellow-Americans."  For 
many  a  newspaper  is  convinced 
that  the  coal  strike  failed,  as 
strike  after  strike  has  failed 
in  recent  months  and  as  strike w 
threat  after  strike-threat  has 
proved  futile,  because  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion   no"w 
strongly  and  definitely  crystal- 
lizing and  backing  up  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities. 
In  all  this  coal-strike  business 
"more  impressive  than  the "demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  enforce  the  law  o-f  the 
land,  or  of  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  step  between  the 
people  and  the  threat  of  ir- 
reparable injury,  are  the  part  and  force  of   public 
opiidon",  declares  the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  and 
"it  was  to  this  voice,  really,  that  the  union  leaders 
gave  heed."  Labor  chieftains  who  had  vociferously  as- 
serted that  nothing  could  stop  the  strike,  found  out, 
as  another  editor  observes, that  after  all  "the  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  the  American  people  are  superior 
to  five  hundred  thousand  of  their  number."  "instead  of 
bringing  the  nation  to  its  knees",  the  coal   strike 
"brought  it  to  its  feet",  the  Norfolk  "Virginian-Pilot" 
tells-  its  readers.  It  unified  the  nation's  "component 
elements  to  an  extent  that  rendered  resistance  hope- 
less." By  endangering  the  public  welfare  the  strikers 
"crystallized  public  sentiment  against  them"  and "prac- 
tically the  entire  nation  evidenced  grim  determination 


KEEP  TIIE  HOIIE  FIRES  BUENIIIG. 
—■— Morris,  George  llatthew  Adams  Service. 


to  break  the  strike,"  and  the  miners,  the  Virginia 
editor  concludes,  soon  realized  "the  futility  of  but- 
ting a  stone  wall."   Public  opinion  settled  the  coal 
strike,  declares  the  Washington  "Post",  "by  disapprov- 
ing of  what  the  miners   have 
done."   The  New  York  "Tribune" 
finds  this  official  ending  of 
the  coal  strike  a  most  "inspir- 
ing spectacle;"  the  public  vin- 
dicates its  authority;   "an  army 
of  400,000  throws  down  its  arms 
to  it;   not  only  this,  but   its 
leader  announces  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  his   goverrjaent," 
"Tell  this  in  Russia,"  cries  the 
"Tribune,"   "proclaim  it  on  the 
streets  of  Moscow,  sear  i-t  in^o 
the  minds  of  all  domestic  dis- 
integrators."  In  such  a  con- 
clusion of  the  strike,  the  Mek. 
York  "Evening  Sun"   likewise 
finds  an  "example  «.nd  a  warning 
to  turbulent  spirits  in  general" 
which  "should  assuredly   dis- 
courage wanton  strikes   for  a 
long  time  to  coire." 
A  similar  lesson  11?  found  by  many  papers  in  the 
slow  dwindling  of  the  steel  strike.   Every  day  nevrs- 
paper  readers  see  dispatches  telling  of  mills  reopen- 
ing and  of  men  returning  to  work  by  the  scores  and 
hundreds.   Even  the  strike  leaders  make  guarded  state- 
ments which  show  that  whether  or  not  they   consider 
the  strike  actually  a  failure,  they  realize  that  it  is 
not  a  success.   Here  again,   says  the  Denver  "Rocky 
Mountain  News",  "the  mistake  was  made   in  challenging 
the  Government."   The  strike,   it  declares,  "was  lost 
from  the  day  it  was  called;   public  sentiment  disap- 
proved of  it  and  public  sentiment  makes  tlie  winner  and 
the  loser." 

Nor  is  it  these  two  strikes  alone  that  are  provit^g 
the  pov^er  of  public  sentiment.   The  Albany  "Journal" 
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reminds  us  that  daelarations  had  Ijeen  made  "by  som©  of 
the  Apaches  who  are  trying  to  make  the  United  States  a 
land  of  chaos,  that  strike  after  strike  would  be 
called  even  tho  many  would  fail,  until  at  the  last  one 
would  be  made  effective  to  paralyze  industry  and  com- 


THE  KICK. 
Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribtme. 

merce."  "The  Journal"  glances  at  recent  industrial 
history  to  prove  that  all  such  attempts  are  bound  to 
fail   As  we  read  ~ 

"The  first  attempt  to  create  a  general  strike  which 
would  seriously  interfere  v;ith  business  was  the  one 
for  which  a  man  named  Konenkamp  gave  the  order  to  the 
commercial  telegraph  operators.  That  was  a  failure 
from  the  beginning.  Konenkamp  resigned  from  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  took  authority  to  call  the  strike, 
and  has  disappeared  from  view. 

"Then  there  was  partial  stoppage  of  work  in  rail- 
road shops,  which  petered  out  after  causing  some  in- 
convenience in  a  few  localities 

"Next  v/as  the  desertion  of  the  Boston  policemen, 
with  threats  of  a  general  strike  in  'sympathy. 'That  vi- 
cious effort  encountered  the  sturdy  Americanism  of  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  stiffened  backbone  of 
local  authorities.  The  deserters  from  the  force  are 
seeking  other  employment.  There  vms  never  more  than 
talk  of  the  general  strike. 

"Followed  then  the  order  given  by  Fitzpatrick  and 
Foster  of  the  Apaches,  to  the  steel  workers  to  stop 
working  for  a  living.  That  strike  is  failing.  Many 
who  foolishly  obeyed  the  call  have  returned  to  vrork. 
The  others  are  striving  desperately  to  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  arbitration,  which  they  would  offer  as  evidence 
of  victory. 

"Tb^n  there  was  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  New 
York,  undertaken  in  violation  of  agreement  and  contrary 
to  orders  from  authority  constituted  by  the  longshore- 
men's organization.  The  end  of  that  has  come,with  nly 
loss  to  those  who  responded  to  the  incitement  of  tho 
Apaches , 

"At  the  same  time  a  strike  of  railway  express  em- 
ployes has  been  started,  which  presmaably  will  be  as 
short-lived  and  futile  as  its  predecessors." 

Then  came  tlae  short-lived  coal  strike,  and  "The 
Journal'"  thinks  "there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  not  be  any  general  strike  that  will  stick. " 
Similarly  reviewing  these  events,  the  Buffalo"Ezpress" 
con-eludes  that  one  lesson  ought  to  impress  itself  upon 
all  thoughtful  union  men,  namely: 


*'That  tliose  who  have  been  proceeding  on  the  idea 
that  this  is  a  good  time  to  strike  have  shown  as  poor 
capacity  for  labor  leadership  as  they  have  shown  an 
inferior  sense  of  patriotism.  The  theory  evidently  was 
that  because  the  war  had  placed  tlie  country  and  its 
industries  under  an  exceptional  strain,  because  the 
needs  created  by  the  war  and  reconstructign  are  ex- 
traordinary, a  condition  had  appeared  favorable  for 
winning  strikes  or  for  winning  excessive  demands  by 
the  threat  of  strikes.  This  '.ms  an  unpatriotic  thought. 
It  accords  fully  with  the  ethics  of  the  go\iglng  capi- 
talist who  sees  in  treir  necessities  only  a  chance  ta 
promote  his  personal  interests.  It  is  just  because  of 
this  feature  of  the  strike  movement  that  strikes  are 
failing. 

"The  time  \ras  a  favorable  one  to  take  advantage  of 
the  country.  "iJhile  the  war  was  on,  too  much  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  was  permitted  and  vras  taJcen  both  by 
profiteering  capitalists  and  by  profiteering  labor  or- 
gsinizations,  A  G-overnment  particularly  sympathetic 
with  organized  labor  was  too  ready  to  make  concessions 
and  too  hesitant  about  appealing  to  the  higher  sense 
of  patriotism  vrhich  should  have  prevented  the  neces- 
sity for  such  concessions.  But  the  effect  has  been  to 
arouse  a  popular  resentment  against  those  who  were 
trying  to  talce  advantage  of  conditions  created  by  a 
death  struggle  iTith  a  foreign  foe,  whether  capitalists 
or  labor  leaders. 

"That  popular  resentment  is  proving  to  be    a 
stronger  force  than  any  industrial  organization.     It 
has  completely  changed  the  attitude  of  a  Governm.ent 
which  tried  to  meet  the  wishes  of  organized  labor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  any  other  which  ever  held  power 
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—•••Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 


at  Washington  It  has  stimulated  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  all  parties  to  a  degree  of  firmness  v/hich 
has  been  rarely  seen  in  men  holding  political  office. 
It  has  convinced  the  greater  niimber  of  the  popularity 
hunters  that  popularity  lies  not  in  yielding  to,  but  in 
resisting,  this  effort  to  take  an  unpatriotic  advantage. 
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"The  workmen  as  a  class  are  not  to  be  greatly- 
blamed.  They  are  usually  members  of  organizations 
\Thich  in  the  main  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  them. 
Most  of  them  have  not  been  permitted  to  see  in  the 
strike  movements  anything  but  ordinary  struggles  to 
obtain  k  larger  share  of  the  profits  which  they  were 
told  that  their  employers  were  making.  Few  except  the 
radical  Socialists  and  syndicalists  probably  have  re- 
alized that  they  were  engaging  in  an  anti-social  move- 
ment against  government  and  the  public.  Their  sense  of 
loyalty  to  their  organizations  naturally  was  the  first 
instinct  that  appealed  to  them  in  the  circumstances. 
They  have  simply  been  deceived  and  misled.  As  they  see 
strike  after  strike  failing,  most  of  them  will  realize 
that  they  have,  been  misled  and  that  the  men  who  told 
them  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  strike  were  false  and 
un?rorthy  leaders .  "  . 

Strike  failures  this  fall, so  it  seems  to  the  Mobile 
"Register",  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
"the  strikes  irere  in  violation  of  oontracts"as  to  any- 
thing else.  And  "it  is  on  that  rock  thai  union  organi- 
zation will  split;for  in  this  work-a-day  -world  no  bus- 
iness can  succeed  that  is  not  conducted  in  compliance 
-with  agreements  and  contracts."  All  these  strikes  in 
which  signed  agreements  have  been  broken  have  so 
alienated  public  opinion,"  says  the  Topeka "State  Jour- 
nal", "that  all  organized  labor  suffers  for  the  sins 
of  the  strike  bosses."  In  the  past, the  Albany  "Knick- 
erbocker Press"  recalls,  the  workers  have  won  theii 
struggles,  rot  by  their  o-vm  strength,  but  "because  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  people  was  in  their  favor." 
This  is  changed,  we  are  told  — 

"Now  that  the  people  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  sympathy  has  been  abused,  and  that  the  workers 
have  proposed  to  enforce  excessive  demands  regardless 
of  the  public  suffering,  the  people  have  turned  a 
crushing  weight  of  disapproval  upon  such  conduct  --  a 
weight  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  make  its  -whole  force 
felt,  but  which  -will  be  presently  effective  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  would  be  madness  to  resist." 

But  it  seems  -to  the  Manchester  (N.  H.J  "Union"  that 
the  failure  of  these  "contract-breaking  strikes",  "in- 
surgent strikes",  "public- servant  strikes", and  "strikes 
against  the  public  -welfare"  is  "the  best  thing  that 
could  possibly  happen  to  la-wful  constructive  organized 
labor  itself."  For, 

"When  the  radicals  and  insurgents  have  .had  their 
inning  and  are  out  of  the  game,  and  when  organized  la- 
bor asserts  itself  as  a  contract-keeping  institution, 
-willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  power, a  long 
step  towards  good  industrial  relations  can  be  taken  -- 
not  till  then." 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  the  Los  Angeles  "Times" 
is  convinced,  "when  the  seditious  elements  in  the  la- 
bor unions  are  to  be  shown  that  they  do  not  and  cannot 
control  the  Government,  the  policies  or  the  indus- 
tries of  free  America. "  Moreover, 

"They  will  find  that  Americans  are  firm  believers  in 
the  'one  big  union'  idea,  the  one  whose  symbol  is  the 
Stars  and  Stripes;  that  they  are  jealous  of  its  au- 
thority and  that  they  will  brook  no  competition  from 
traitorous  organizations  controlled  by  fomenters  of 
sedition  and  revolution." 


When  we  turn  to  radical  labpr^oplnlon  we  find  bit- 
ter protests  against  the  use  of  the  Injunction  by  the 
Government  in  fighting  the  coal  strike.  The  strike 
leaders  only  yielded  under  protest,  and  after  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  had  officially  denounced 
the  injunction  process,  Frank  Hodgos,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Federation  of  Miners,  said  in  an  interview- 
quoted  in  the  New  York  "Call": 

"The  victory  won  by  the  Gove^l^ment  through  injnnq;- 
tion  proceedings  will  cost  ciore,  industrially,  than  i't 
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is  worth.  It  will  unavoidably  be  followed  by  at  least 
a  year  of  bitternes'fe  and  unrest  among  the  miners, which 
will  injure  industry  and  affect  coal  production, to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  whole  country. 

"You  can  beat  the  coal  miners  to  a   standstill, 
fairly,  and  they  will  return  to  work  in  the   finest 
spirit  and  do  their  best;  but  beat  them  with  what  they 
consider  government  intrigue — unfair   means — and  what 
co-operation  can  you  expect  afterward?" 

"The  New  Majority"  (Chicago),  the  national  organ  of 
the  new  Labor  Party,  admits  that  as  long  as  the  mass 
of  people  allo-.T  it  the  Government  can  enforce  any  court 
injunction,  but  it  considers  the  use  of  the  injunction 
in  the  coal  strike  one  result  of  the  undue  influence 
of  big  business  on  the  Government  dxiring  the  Presi- 
dent's illness.  It  cites  what  it  calls  "the  misuse  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  steel 
strike,  as  a  publicity  bureau  for  the  steel  trust;  the 
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use  of  soldiers  and  military  prisoners  of  the  United 
Ste.tes  as  strikebreakers  in  the  longshoremen's  strike 
in  New  York  City,  and  the  latest  and  most  amazing  de- 
parture  from  precedent,  propriety  and  law  and  order; 
namely,  the  Government's  handling  of  the  mine  striice." 
"The_Ne\7  iiajority"  sees  "grave  danger  that  these  em- 


GO  TO  TORE,  YOU  BIG  BTM. 

Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News, 

ployers  and  the  Government,  by  their  wild  bolshevism, 
may  plunge  this  nation  into  civil  war  unless  the  labor 
movement,  by  a  calm  and  orderly  demonstration  of  soli- 
darity and  power,  can  convince  these  madmen  that  they 
cannot  get  away  with  their  program  of  destroying  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  workers  and  citizens."  V/riting 
in  "Justice"  (New  York)  Mr. A,  Zeldin  says  that  the  use 
of  the  injunction  against  the  coal  miners  is  only  an 
experiment  which  if  it  works  is  to  be  "applied  also  to 
the  railwajr  men  who  are  on  the  eve  of  a  strike."  The 
editor  of  "Justice",  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  '  Garment  Workers  '  Union,  bitterly  de- 
nounces the  Government  for  what  is  calls  a  "denial  of 
the  Constitutional  right  to  strike : " 

"it  is  -the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
that  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  play  the  part  of 
a  direct  strike-break3r  and  relieved  the  employers  in- 
volved from  the  strenuous  task  of  fighting  the  workers 
by  injunctions,  starvation  and  guns. .. It  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  America  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  so  completely  and  so  openly  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  int^erests  of  the    propertied 
class,  the  employing  class,  and  declared  war  upon  iJae 
working  class: 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  s-^eel  strike  plsins  are  be- 
ing carried  out  to  provision  the  strikers  during   the 
winter   "The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald"  (Allentown) 
insists  that  the  strike  is  fur  from  failure   It  tells 
the  strikers  that  they  "are  waging  a  splendid  and  vic- 


torious battle   and  "are  shaking  the  foundations  of 
the  rotten  structure  of  capitalism. " 

A  vigorous  protest  against  denunciations  of  labor 
for  its  part  iii  recent  strikes  has  been  made  by  [.!r, 
Chester  LI,  Wright  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor 
and  Democracy.  This  has  appeared  conspicuously  in  a 
number  of  labor  papers.  Llr.  Wright  contends  that 
American  Labor  is  to-day  as  patriotic  as  it  was  during 
the  war,  that  it  is  not  being  paid  and  has  not  been 
paid  any  "fabulous  wages,"  and  "taking  them  all  to- 
gether the  figures  show  that  wages  are  anywhere  froa 
ten  to  thirty  per  cent.'behind  the  cost  of  living," 
To  quote  Mr.  Wright's  earnest  words: 

"Labor  in  America  is  to-day'  what  it  has  been.  It  is 
tlie  same  to-day  that  it  was  in  the  trying  days  of  1917 
and  1918,  The  same  men  and  women  are  there  at  the 
work  benches,  at  the  machines,  in  the  mines  and  the 
mills,  in  the  shipyards  and  on  the  railroads,  Tliey 
have  the  ssjne  standard  of  honor  and  of  Americanism 
that  they  had  vahen  the  shells  that  they  made  were  be- 
ing fired  into  the  German  lines  by  their  brothers  in 
miiform.  And  they  have  the  same  standards  and  the 
same  ideals  that  they  had  before  there  was  any  war. 

"Nothing  has  changed  about  these  men  and  women. 
Conditions  about  them  have  changed,  tlie  worth  of  the 
dollar  they  get  has  changed,  and,  as  we  see  iTith  deep 
regret  but  v/ith  little  surprize,  those  v;ho  hate  labor 
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■when  i-C  is  organized  are  still  telling  lies  about  then; 
The  lies  chaiar^e.-,, 

'Vriiere  are  those  in  America  who  would  like  to  see 
the  standard  of  living  of  American  labor  slip  back  to 
that  of  the  Asiatic  woi-kers  or  the  workers  of  southern 
Europe, 

"But  the  American  worker  himself  is  deterained  that 
no  such  thing  is  going  to  happen.  Ilotning  could  be 
better  for  America  than  that  lie  should  maintain  this 
decision. " 
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THE  SHOTS  FROM  THE  I.  W.  ff.  HEADQUAETERS  in 
Centralia,  Washington,  which  killed  four  vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  and  wounded  others  in 
an  Armistice  Day  parade,  give  dramatic  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  a  year  after  Germany's  open  war  on  civili- 
zation was  defeated,  we  are  still  being  attacked  by 
sinister  forces  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which  Ger- 
irany,  many 'believe,  turned  loose  upon  the  world  by  way 
of  Russia.  Four  days  before,  on  the  second  birthday 
of  Bolshevist  Russia,  agents  of  our  Department  of  Jus- 
tice began  in  defense  of  our  Government  a  series  of 
nation-wide  raids  upon  centers  of  revolutionary  prop- 
aganda here.  The  immediate  result  of  these  raids  was 
the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  alien  "reds"  in  a  score  of 
cities  and  the  seizure  of  tons  of  incendiary  litera- 
ture. The  evidence  thus  brought  to  light  has  not  yet 
been  fully  laid  before  the  public,  but  advance  an- 
nouncements seem  to  indicate  that  it  sustains  the 
statement  of  a  Belgian  authority,  recently  quoted  in 
these  pages,  that  "outside  of  Russia,  the  storm-cen- 
ter of  Bolshevism  is  in  the  United  States." 

Germany's  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  dwelt  upon  by  New  York  State  Senator  Clayton  R. 
Lusk,  in  a  statement  which  we  quote  from  the  New  York 
"Globe".  Leaders  of  the  Communist  party  in  New  York, 
says  the  Senator,  have  admitted  that  they  planned  to 
organize  "Red  Guards,"  after  the  Bolshevik  pattern,  to 
overthrow  this  Government,  and  that  they  were  working 
in  co-operation  with  Russia.   He  continues: 

"We  have  established  that  they  have  received  very 
substantial  contributions  here  and  substantial  sums  of 
money  from  abroad.  This  movement,  however,  did  not 
start  in  Russia.   It  started  in  Germany. 

"It  has  been  completely  established  that  the  Red 
government  in  Russia  was  established  by  500  radicals, 
who  were  shipped  by  Germany  from  Switzerland  into  Rus- 
sia and  who- orgajaized  the  Red  Guard  and  caused  a  laree 
part  of  the  securities  held  in  Russia  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Germany,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  will 
not  be  distressed  by  any  Bolshevist   moves   here." 

A  raid  on  I.  W.  W.  headquarters  in  Portland, Oregon, 
according  to  a  dispatch  in  the  New  York  "Illustrated 
Daily  News",  brought  to  light  "a  letter  proving  German 
money  was  paid  to  I.  W.  W,  leaders  to  spread  German 
propaganda;"  and  in  the  Albany  "journal",  in  an  ed- 
itorial headed  "Agents  of  the  Defeated  Enemy,"  we 
read: 

"It  had  been  already  suspected  that  many  of  the  la- 
bor troubles  in  this  country  were  insidiously  insti- 
gated and  promoted  by  agents  of  Germany.  Now  there  is 
evidence  that  Germany  hopes  to  start  revolution  in  the 
United  States, 

"A  German  I,  W,  W,  paper  has  been  started.  It  is 
named  'Der  Klassenkampf .  That  is  the  German  for  'the 
battle  of  classes,' 

"It  must  net  be  published,  in  Chicago  or  anywhere 
else  in  this  country.  The  propagandists  must  be  hvinted 
down  and  either  deported  or  imprisoned," 


That  the  American  public  is  rapidly  losing  patience 
with  the  organized  and  persistent  efforts  of  foreign 
theorists  to  destroy  American  institutions  is  evi- 
denced in  many  directions.  The  State  Department,  says 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  would  welcome  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Government,  The 
door  that  has  always  been  open  to  Europe  may  be  shut, 
says  Herbert  Hoover  in  an  address  to  a  Buffalo  conven- 
tion of  Americans  of  Polish  birth,  if  foreign-born  ag- 
itators continue  to  "interest  themselves  in  the  de- 
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— -Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

struction  of  over  primary  institutions  and  defiance  of 
cur  laws."  The  Centralia  outrage,  affirms  Senator 
Mies  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  "is  the  fearful  pen- 
alty Centralia  has  paid  for  the  over^lenient  policy  of 
the  National  Government  toward  anarchists  and  murder- 
ous communists."  "Too  drastic  measures  can  not  be 
taken  to  rid  our  cotmtry  of  the  class  of  criminals  who 
inspire  or  commit  such  crimes,"  declares  General 
Pershing,  In  Spokane  the  local  post  of  the  American 
Legion  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  State  and  na- 
tional authorities  for  "a  campaign  of  suppression 
against  radical  organizations,"  At  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange  at  Grand  Rapidfi  un-American  radicalism 
was  denounced  by  national  master  Oliver  Wilson,  who 
said  in  part: 

'Underlying  a  large  percentage  of  our  nation's 
troubles  is  the  fact  that  too  many  people  are  in 
America  who  are  not  of  America,  and  who  never  intend 
to  be ,  if  they  can  help  it. " 
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The  time  has  come,  says  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  to  mobilize  all  the 
resources  of  America,  material  and  human,  for  war 
against  the  red  menace,  not  overseas,  but   here  at 
home.   In  a  recent  address  he  said: 

"It.  is  an  amazing  thing  that  after  125  years  there 
should  appear  the  necessity  of  re-defining  itnericanisin, 
but  to-day  we  hear  the  hiss  of  a  snake  in  the  grass 
and  thd  hiss  is  directed  at  the  things  Ajnericans  hold 
nost  dear,  Ue  are  easy-going,  but  when  the  Aaaerican 
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people  clearly  realize  that  an  open,  well  organized 
and  highly  efficient  attack  is  going  on  to-day  against 
the  fundamentals  of  our  Goverm.ient,  they  vj-ill  do  pre- 
cisely what  the  people  of  LlassaohusettS  did  to  it." 

In  the  meantiiae,  reports  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  "Times,"  the  Departraent  of  Justice  "is 
continuing  its  country-wide  investigation  of  tlie  ex- 
tremist elements,  and  will  seek  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
txmity  the  deportation  of  aliens  whose  records  shou 
that  they  have  been  agitating  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  or  American  institutions."  The  same  corre- 
spondent tells  us  that  there  are  fifty-two  bills 
pending  in  Congress  which  vrere  drafted  to  give  the 
Government  all  the  authority  needed  to  deal  with  the 
Bolsheviki,  anarchist  and  other  anti-American  Organi- 
zations now  operating  in  this  country,  We  read  further: 

"Government  data  shovrs  that  ?>ever  in  its  history  was 
the  I.  W.  ¥.  more  active  than  it  is  now.    Within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  organization  has   added   two  new 
newspapers  to  its  official  publications,  one  printed 
in  the  Croatian  and  the  other  in  the  Finnish  language, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  twenty-two  papers   and  mag- 
azines, five  in  English,  tv/o  in  Russian,  two  in  Jewisl^ 
two  in  German,  tv.'o  in  Finnish,  and  one  each   in   the 
Hvingarian,  Spanish,  Italian,  Svfedish,  Bulgarian,  Croa- 
tain,  Lithuanian  and  Polish  languages.  All  favor  con- 
fiscation of  prOvate  property  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
Bolshevist  form  of  government. 

"The  records  show  that  a  number  of  alien  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  have  been  deported,  among  them  William  Field, 
Fritz  Hohm,  Oiaf  Finnstad,  James  Cully,   Joseph  Ken- 


nedy, and  two  women  named  Roy.  Several  others  are 
held  pending  final  action  by  the  courts  on  the  deporta- 
tion warrants.  However,  it  is  said  that  only  ten  out 
of  more  than  fifty  I.  W.  W. 's,  ordered  deported  as  a 
result  of  the  Seattle  and  Spckane  strikes  last  Spring, 
have  been  sent  away 

A.  sample  of  the  teachings  brought  to  light  by  the 
Government's  raids  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Federation 
of  Unions  of  Russian  Workers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Garvan  character- 
izes it  as  "the  most  dangerous  piece  of  propaganda 
ever  disseminated  by  any  radical  organization  in  the 
United  States."  It  advocates,  according  to  a  Washing- 
ton dispatch  published  in  the  New  York  "Globe,"  these 
things: 

Capture  of  all  products  and  means  of  production. 

Liberation  of  all  political  prisoners. 

The  blowing. up  of  all  barracks. 

The  murder  of  law-enforcing  officials. 

The  bxirning  of  public  records. 

Destruction  of  fences  and  all  property  lines. 

The  destruction-  of  all  instruments  of  indebtedness. 

The  Grand  Rapids  "News"  quotes  the  following  I.W.W. 
document  which  figured  in  a  recent  deportation   case 
tried  in  one  of  our  federal  courts: 

"As  a  revolutionary  organization,  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  makes  use  of  any  and  all  tactics 
that  will  get  the  result  sought  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  time  and  energy.  The  tactics  used  are  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  power  of  the  organization  to  make 
good  in  their  use.  The  question  of  tight'  and  'wrong' 
does  not  concern  us.  Failing  to  force  concessions  frora 
the  employers  by  the  strike,  work  is  resumed  arid  sabo- 
tage is  used  to  force  the  employers  to  concede  to  the 
demands  of  the  workers.  The  I.W.W,  opposes  the  insti- 
tution of  the  state. 

""i/jhiat  is  this  sabotage  that  so  worries  politicians, 
preachers,  profit-grabbers  and  parasites  generally?  It 
is  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  working  class 
that  property  has  no  right  that  its  creator  is  bound 
to  respect.  It  means  that  the  workers  know  that  might 
makes  right, and  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  tremendous 
might  in  the  productive  process.  It  means  that  they 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  any  action  that  weakens 
the  employer  and  strengthens  the  worker  is  justified. 
A  slashed  warp,  a  loosened  bolt,  an  uncut  thread,  a 
shifting  of  dies, will  make  Billy  V/ood  see  the 'justice  ' 
of  the  men's  demands  quicker  than  all  the  votes  cast 
since  Bill  Bryan  commenced  to  run  for  office.  It  may 
be  denounced  as  'anarchy,  '  but  that  scares  no  workers 
in  these  rebellious  days.  These  migratory  workers  have 
lost  all  patriotism,  and  rightly  so.  Love  of  country? 
They  have  no  country.  Love  of  flag?  None  floats  for 
them." 

The  Government,  according  to  the  New  York  "Globe"is 
•watching  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  revolutionary  leaders  from  the  net  that 
is  closing  about  them.  But  many  of  these  alien  fire- 
brands are  Russians,  and  as  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent has  no  official  relation  with  Russia  the  question 
of  deportation  presents  difficulties.   Says  the "Globe": 

"There  are  tvro  things  the  government  can  do,  how- 
ever. It  may  send  the  Reds  to  the  Riga  front  and  turn 
them  loose,  letting  them  find  their  way  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki as  best  they  can.  The  other  way  is  to  take  them 
to  Siberia,  by  way  of  Vladivastock,  and  turn  them  over 
to  Kolchak's  forces  to  dispose  of  as  they  see  fit." 
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On  the  other  hand  Anti-Saloon  League  leaders  stress 
the  vote  for  statewide  prohibition  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  Council  Bluffs  "Nonpareil"  finds  the  "drys" 
in  the  various  elections  showing  generally  greater 
strength  than  the  "wets"  and  the  Manchester  (N.  H. ) 
"Union"  finds  little  comfort  anyjrhere  for  the  "antis" 
just  a%   present. 


WET   HOPES    IN     THE     ELECTIONS   ^^^^ts   of  the   citizens   of  the  Republic 

tional   amendment." 

THERE  IS  STILL  "A  KICK  OR  TWO"  in  the  liquor 
issue,  even  tho  our  statesmen  in  Washington 
may  bglieve  that  they  have  settled  it  for  all 

time  and  that  it  is  as  impotent  as  the  one-half  of  one 

per  cent,  beverage  now  permitted  by  law  —  at  least  so 

it  appears  to  important  newspapers  like  the  New  York 

"World"  and  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  as  they  search  the 

election  rosults  for  indications  of  popular  sentiment 

on  prohibition.    In  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and 

to  a  lesser  extent  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia 

and  Maryland  voters  were  confronted  with  the  prohibi- 
tion issue,  at  the  polls.  Kentucky  went  dry,  Ne-.v  Jersey 

elected  a  Governor  pledged  to  keep  the  State  as  wet  as 

possible  in  spite  of  nation-wide  prohibition,  and  Ohio 

voted  —  by  an  infinitesimal  margin  that  may  be  wiped 

out  by  a  recount  —  against  indorsing  its  legislature's 

ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  h.t   the  same 

time  Ohio  contradictorally' refused   to  throw  over  its 

own  state-wide  prohibition.   This  is  proof  enough  to 

the  "World"  that  prohibition  is  not  "a  closed  inci- 
dent," but  "a  wide  open  incident"  which  "is  going  to 

be  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  every  election  until 
the  American  people  have  definitely  determined  it  for 
themselves,  regardless  of  lobbies  or  politicians."  The 
prohibition  issue,  "otherwise  about  as  dead  as  a  door 
nail,"  is  still  alive,  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  reminds 
us,  because  "there  are  States  which  adopted  the   con- 
stitutional amendment  subject  to  referendum  and  there 
are  States  with  State  dry  laws  which  unless  they  are 
repealed  will  deprive  such   commonwealths  of  the  full 
benefit  of  the  days  of  grace,  if  any,  intervening  be- 
tween the  President's  proclamation  declaring  war  pro- 
hibition off  and  the  beginning  of  prohibition  under 
the  constitutional  amendment."   "The  Tribune"  sees  in- 
dications in  the  election  returns   "of  a  reversal  of 
opinion  on  constitutional  prohibition.    It  is  not  a 
revolt,  but  the  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky  elections 
at  least  revealed  the  stirring  of  a  doubt  whether  the 
wisest  action  was  presented  in  the   Constitutional 
Amendment."   If  these  election  results  "are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  and  its  at- 
titude on  the  prohibition  acts  and  their  enforcement," 
then,  declares  the  editor  of  "The  National   Herald," 
(Philadelphia),  a  liquor  trade  organ,  "the  brewing  in- 
dustry will  continue  in  the  future."    Constitutional 
prohibition,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibitions, "was  con- 
demned and  defeated  by  the  voters  of  Ohio,  New  Jersey. 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Maryland.   Its 
sole  victory  was  recorded  in  Kentucky."   This,  we  are 
assured,  "shows  something  of  what  the  people  of  this 
country  think  of  the  abridgement  of   the   national 
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Constitu- 


Cdpyrighted  by  Under^Tood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y, 
BE  WILL  TRY  TO  KEEP  NEW  JERSEY  WET. 
Edward  I.  Ediirards,  whom  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
elected  Governor  after  he  had  promised  them  that 
he  -would  do  all  in  his  power  "to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. "  Here  he 
is  reading  congratulatory  telegrams,  one  of  them 
from  President  Wilson, 


J 


The  Ohio  vote^  comments  the  New  York  "Evening  Sun," 
may  coimt  for  something  more  than  academic  utterance 
of  popular  unenthusiasm  for  the  reform,"  It  calls  at- 
tention to  the  s-Catement  ojP  an  attorney  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Grape  Protective  Association  that  in  Ohio  the 
ratifying  power  of  the  legislature  is  conditioned  upon 
a  popular  referendum.  And,  we  read,  "it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  ratification  must  go  to  popular  vote 
in  ten  other  States  of  the  45  that  have  ratified  by 
legi.slative  act..  This  would  leave  only  34  States  on 
the  list  of  those  that  have  definitely  ratified;  two 
less  than  the  operative  number."  The  Ohio  result  alone, 
some  observers  think,  might  postpone  the  advent  of 
national  constitutional  prohibition  for  a  year.  If  the 
State's  vote  against  ratification  is  sustained  by  a 
recount  it  vd.ll  mean,  says  the  Oshkosh.  (Wis,  )  "Nortli- 
western,"  that  since  Ohio  was  one  of  the  first  thirty- 
six  States  to  ratifj',  "ratification  was  not  complete'! 
on  the  date  now  officially  accepted"  and  this"appar- 
ently  will  necessitate  the  substitution  of  some  other 
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State  in  the  original  'thirty-six^,  a  new  proclamation 
of  ratification  and  the  fijclng  of  a  neisr  date  for  the, 
constitutional  amendment  to  become  effective,  meaning 
a  probable  delay  of  at  least  a  year  before  the  dry  act 
becomes  operative," 

But  to  the  Buffalo  "Evening  News"  these  seem  "des- 
perate" hopes,  and  William  H.  Anderson,  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  Leag;ue  is  confident  that  a  state  vote  against 
ratification  can  "amount  to  nothing,  because  no  state 
can  change  the  Federal  Constitution*" 
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PRESS  HIT  BY  PAPER  FAMINE 


TfflAT^S  THilT? 
— — Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronic] e. 

But  it  was  the  rTeTB"  Jersey  voters  who  did  the  most 
to  raise  "wet"  hopes  when   they  elected    Edward  I. 
Edwards,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Governor  by  14,000 
luajority  on  an  out  and  out  "anti-enforcement"  platform. 
Ai'ter  election  Mr,  Edirards  said; 

"l  construe  ny  election  as  an  indication  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  state  concerning  na- 
tional prohibition.  They  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to 
it.  Holding  their  mandate,  I  shall  use  all  lawful 
methods  to  preserve  inviolate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. " 

The  election  of  llr,  Edwards  means,  according  to  a 
New  Jersey  liquor  dealer,   "that  New  Jersey  voters 
v/'anted  to  decide  for  themselves  trfiat  they  may  drink. " 
From  the  "dry"  side  the  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  tells  New  Jersey  residents  that 
they  "are  going  to  drink  real  water  and  nothing  else 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Edwards's  promise  to  make  the  state  as 
'wet  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean*'" 

But  the  "Hudson  Dispatch"  (Dem.)  of  Vifeehawken, which 
supported  the  Edwards  candidacy,  says  that  many  voted 
for  hiiu  as  "a  protest  against  prohibition  but  realiz- 
ing too  that  he  could  do  very  little  if  anything  for 
the  'wets'  if  he  was  elected." 


DESTRUCTION  THREATENS  the  small  daily  and  weeklj^ 
newspapers  "because  of  their  inability  to  ob- 
tain news-print,"  declared  Representative 
Reavis,  of  Nebraska  on  the  floor  of  the  House  recently, 
and  he  added  that  the  distress  of  the  small  papers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  - 
the  grade  of  paper  used  in  newspapers  -  are  refusing  to 
fill  the  orders  of  small  publishers  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  metropolitan  dailies.  But  the 
Rochester  "Democrat  and  Chronicle"  says  the  Represen- 
tative is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  newspapers  in  large 
cities  are  having  easier  sledding,  and  "it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  time  will  not  soon  arrive  when  more 
drastic  economies,  such  as  reduction  in  tho  size  of 
papers  and  restrictions  in  circulation,will  have  to  be 
put  in  force . " 

That  metropolitan  dailies,  too,  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  present  shortage  of  nev/^s-print  is  brought 
out  in  the  recent  statement  of  a  New  York  newspaper 
publisher  in  the  "Fourth  Estate",  that  he  was  forced 
to  omit  about  forty  columns  of  advertising,  (represent- 
ing a  loss  of  approximately  §5,000)  fromrone  issue  of 
the  paper  because  it  was  impossible  to  "buy  enough  pa- 
per. The  writer  of  the  article,  an  expert,  after  a 
summary  of  the  existing  situation  in  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishing field,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion:  "The 
time  has  arrived  to  charge  higher  rates  and  to  encour- 
age advertisers  to  use  space  more  conservatively." 

Already  the  Chicago  "Tribune",  realizing  that  a 
slackening  of  the  present  meagre  supply  might  have 
serious  consequences  to  both  large  and  small  dailies, 
and  that  the  present  normal  demand  is  perhaps  25  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  supply,  with  prices  on  a  famine 
basis,  has  led  the  way  in  the  movement  for  conserva- 
tion by  voluntarily  restricting  the  size  of  its  daily 
issue  to  thirty-two  pages  vmtil,  as  it  saysj  "the  need 

for  conservation  is  past."  The  Augusta  "Chronicle", 
r 

in  a  resijme  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  present 
crisis,  from  the  "halcyon  days  when  you  paid  15  cents 
for  beefsteak  and  $6  for  flour j  when  sugar  sold  for  5 
cents  and  you  could  get  the  best  pair  of  shoes  in  town 
for  $5,"  says  in  an  editorial  in  which  there  is  an  un- 
derlying note  of  seriousness: 

"In  the  olden  days  white  paper  cost  from  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  costs  from  six  to  eight. 
It  requires  a  pound  of  paper  for  every  64  pages,  or  in 
other  words  eight  eight-page  papers  weigh  one  pound. 
With  the  newspaper  men  there  is  the  high  cost  of  paper, 
the  high  cost  of  ink,  the  high  cost  of  type,  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  the  high  cost  of  delivery,  and  a  half 
dozen  other  high  costs,  more  or  less  material.  But  the 
high  cost  of  paper,  which  has  risen  in  price  several 
hundred  per  cent.,  is  what  is  most  disturbing  Just  now, 
though  those  other  high  costs  are  sufficient  to  rac) 
the  brain  and  disturb  the  slumber." 
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CopjTighted  by  Willard  C.  Greenej   from  Wide  World  Photos, 

A  BRITISH  FLMIE  THAT  EHOWS  YiOV,   BRITAIN  FOSTERS  ATIATION. 

This  photograph  of  the  giant  Handley-Page  touring  plane  "Atlantic"  was  made  from  another  plane  -while 
flying  over  Broolclyn.  It  is  carrying  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  thirteen  other  passengers.  The 
British  Government  has  appropriated  1330,000,000  for  the  de\«Glopnent  of  aviation,  while  Congress  re- 
cently refused  to  sanction  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the  sarr.e  purpose. 


MILLIONS  DENIED  THE  AIR 
SERVICE 

GENERAL  PERSHING'S  PLEA  FOR.  THE  AIR  SERVICE, 
to  the  effect  that  "if  the  United  States  is 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  be  prepared 
in  times  of  war,  we  must  develop  this  most  important 
branch  of  the  service  in  times  of  peace  and  encourage 
the  commercial  use  of  airplanes,"  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears,  for  Congress  has  refused  to  appropri- 
ate the  $15,000,000  asked  for  in  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  new  airplanes. 
Yet  the  General's  belief  that  we  should  "foster  the 
airplane  industry  in  every  possible  way,"  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  "Sun",  "represents  the  ripe  judgment 
of  a  man  who  knows  exactly  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  habitually  speaks  with  caution."  Many  newspapers 
point  out  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  upon  airplanes  during  the  war,  and  that  the  tre- 
mendous air  service  built  up,  as  the  Buffalo  "Commer- 
cial" says  "is  now  only  a  memory,  and  the  crippling  of 
it  means  the  weakening  of  both  Army  and  Navy. "  In 
this  connection,  thinks  the  Rochester  "Democrat  and 
Chronicle",  "there  is  little  to  show  for  our  expendi- 
tures," and  "it  is  not  surprising,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  Congress  is  not  in  favor  of  running  the 
risk  of  having  more  millions  wasted."  The  Grand  Rapids 
"News"  replies  that  "no  one  will  quarrel  with  Congress 
for  its  desire  to  practice  economy,  but  it  seems  that 
the  country  ought  not  be  niggardly  in  its  expenditures 
f«r  frying  machines.  'Te  undoubtedly  wasted  many  mil- 
I'ions  during  the  war,  but  it  would  be  foolish  economy 
to  try  to  save  now  because  we  wasted  in  other  days." 
That  Congress,  after  the  above  mentioned  extravagances, 
has  lost  faith  in  the  present  department  heads  con- 
cerned, is  intimated  by  the  Minneapolis  "Journal:" 


"The  position  of  the  .House,  however,  is  understand- 
able. It  finds  no  co-ordination  whatever  among  the 
departments,  no  co-operation,  no  considered  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  airplane.  The  War  and  Na^'/y 
Departments  are  at  cross  purposes,  and  agree  only  in 
their  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  a  separate  de- 
partment of  aeronautics  be  set  up  as-  has  been  done  in 
Britain  and  France.  Y/e  seem  to  have  learned  nothing 
from  our  war  experiences.  ViJe  are  not  much  farther 
along  now  than  when  we  entered  the  war,  despite  the 
huge  appropriations  voted  and  spent." 

The  rather  startling  statement  that  "If  our  Govern- 
ment were  to  order  army  planes  today,  it  would  be  at 
least  a  year  before  they  could  be  delivered,"  made  by 
the  New  York  "Globe",  reveals  the  degree  of  disinte- 
gration to  which  the  aircraft  industry  has  been 
brought  since  thd  signing  of  the  armistice.  The 
"Globe"  states  that  "the  productive  capacity  of  all 
the  plants  combined  is  today  only  10  per  cent,  of  what 
it  was  a  year  ago,"  and  continues: 

"The  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  industry,  in  which  a  hundred  million 
dollars  has  been  invested,  are  rapidly  being  scattered, 
and  could  be  replaced  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

"These  facts  are  significant  because  Congress  has 
just  blocked  an  attempt  to  secure  an  emergency  appro- 
priation of  $15,000,000  for  army  airplane  service.  It 
is  time  that  there  is  still  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000,  but  this  s^Im  will  be  alnost  wholly  used 
in  maintaining  personnel  and  keeping  up  existing 
fields.  For  producing  new  'planes  the  Government 
seemingly  cares  nothing.  For  experimental  work,  so 
vital  if  the  airplane  is  to  play  the  great  part  it 
ought  to  play  in  our  lives.  Uncle  Sam  cares  nothing. 
Our  neglect  of  flying  in  the  days  before  the  war  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  to  get 
the  industry  going  during  the  conflict.  Yet  the  leg- 
islators seem  t^^  have  forgotten  that  experience.  While 
England  is  spending  $330,000,000,  France  $220,000,000, 
even  Japan  $200,000,000 j.  while  aerial  service  connects 
Paris  with  London  and  links  half  a  dozen  other  Euro- 
pean cities,  we  stand  cheerfully  aside  and  see  the 
whole  airplane  business  crumple  up  into  nothing  be- 
cause the  Government  will  not  stand  by  it  during  the 
necessary  preliminary  period  before  it  can  pay  its  way 
as  a  coniri.ercial  venture  on  a  wide  scale." 

The  Seattle   "Post-Intelligencor "  believes   that. 
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since  General  Pershing  has  stated  before  the  military 


committees  of  Congress  that  no  American  combat  planes 
were  received  by  the  Army  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  this  disputed  question  should  be  settled  for  all 
time.  It  is  possible  that  the  General  had  in  mind 
this  lack  of  essential  equipment  when  he .made  his  plea 
Tor  the  Air  Service;  he  may  have  recalled  the  littla 
"show"  which  he, as  managing  director, staged  in  France, 
where  no  American-made  combat  plane  appeared  to  offer 
fight  when  the  boche  flew  low  and  with  chattering  ma- 
chine guns  "str.afed"  our  infantry  lines.  The  answer  is 
that,  as  the  General  now  says  -  there  were  none  to  be 
had.  In  fact,  as  the  Seattle  daily  goes  on,  "If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  French  and  British  airplanes,  our 
men  would  have  been  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  poor 
Ehissians . "  General  Pershing  may  be  trying  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
as  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Air  Service  on  this 
Bide  of  the  water  during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
But,  says  the  Now  York  "World", 


"The  immediate  danger  is  that,  while  Congress  is 
groping  blindly  in  search  of  a  way  out  of  its  perplex- 
ities, the  Air  Service  will  be  crippled  beyond  repair. 
What  it  needs  at  once  is  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  new  airplanes  of  the  latest  types 
to  replace  the  obsolete  machines  now  on  hand  and  soon 
to  be  discarded  as  worn  out.  No  new  ones  can  be  built 
next  year  unless  Congress  immediately  provides  the 
funds,  and  as  matters  stand  the  Army  to-day  could  not 
equip  three  squadrons,  if  needed,  for  active  service." 

The  responsibility  for  tai&  unfortunate  situation, 
most  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
by  Senator  Wadsworth,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  rests  as  much  upon  Secretary  Baker  and  the 
Secretsiry  of  the  Navy  as  it  does  upon  Congress,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Rochester  "Democrat  and  Clironicle": 

"The  Bentinent  in  Congress  has  been  strongly  in 
favor  of  a  consolidation  of  all  branches  of  the  air 
services  in  one  department.  Bills  to  that  effect  were 
introduced  in  Congress  when  the  first  scandal  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  of  airplanes  became  kaovm, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels  refused  to  agree  to  this, 
even  tho  it  was  shovm  that  the  aviation  service  in 
Great  Britain  was  not  placed  upon  a  sotuad  basis  xmtil 
it  was  made,  a  separate  department. " 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  hours  for  work  and 
eight  hours  to  spend  the  money,  —  Toledo  Blade. 

Looks  as  if  the  only  way  to  get  Capital  and  Labor 
together  is  'to  keep  them  from  meeting  —  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

A  lot  of  people  apparently  are  not  nearly  so  much 
concerned  in  securing  industrial  rest  as  rest  from  in- 
dustry. —  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

Now  if  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  will  show  us  how  to  mine 
coal  without  going  through  the  usual  forms,  it  will 
render  the  public  a  great  service.  —  Miami  Herald. 

Perhaps  they  had  better  stop  asking  Uncle  Sam  to 
be  mandatory  for  nations  abroad  until  after  he  has 
successfully  mandated  a  few  things  right  here  at  home. 
--Philadelphia  Press., 

Speaking  of  those  magazine  publishers  who  are  get- 
ting out  editions  by  typewriter  it  might  be  remarked 
that  to  them  goes  the,  so  to  speak,  blue  ribbon  for 
initiative.  —  New  York  Globe. 


VTell,  let  winter  come  on.  The  girls  have  their 
ears  banked  ready  for  it.  —  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  arrested  Reds  are  unanimous  that  Russia  is  a 
good  Government  not  to  be  deported  to.  —  New  York 
World. 

Our  people  are  becoming  Inore  literary  with  the 
approach  of  national  prohibition,  taking  mostly  to 
bank  books.  —  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Marshal  Foch  states  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over. 
President  Wilson  thinks  it  is  over  for  the  saloons, 
but  not  for  the  miners.  —  Philadelphia  Press. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  used  to  be  the  Kaiser  has  raised  a  beard.  If  that 
were  all  that  he  has  raised  he  might  be  forgiven.  — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  customary  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  departed, 
and  in  this  connection  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Booze,   that  no   one  had  more   enemies  in 
public  or  more  friends  in  private. — Ashland (Mo.)  Bugle. 
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AMERICA  AS  PEACE  OBSTRUCTOR 


ALlERICA'S  BRILLIAI\[T  V/aR  RECORD  is  sadly  tar- 
nished, some  foreign  critics  as\sure  us,  by  our 
obstructive  methods  in  handling  the  Peace 
Treaty.  The  sharpest  adverse  criticism  is  voiced  in 
the  French  press,  altho  the  French  Government 'organ, 
"Le  Temps,"  has  changed  its  original  opinion  about  the 
American  Senate  's  tactics  and  is  now  aiming  to  per- 
suade the  public  that  not  much  if  any  harm  can  result 
from  their  seeming  procrastination.  But  the  widely 
read  and  influential  Paris  "Matin"  boldly  accuses  the 
Senate  of  working  iVith  method  and  consistency"  to 
"destroy"  the  Treaty,  and  points  out  that — 

"It  has  adopted  a  preamble  to  the  motion  for  ratifi- 
cation which  demands  the  approval  of  the  American  res- 
ervations by  three  of  the  great  Allied  Powers   before 
the  Treaty  shall  become  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
It  has  then  approved  the  first  resei-vation  which,   in 
fact,  destroys  the  League  of  Nations,  since  the  United 
States,  according  to  this  reservation,  will   alone  be 
qualified  to  judge,  when  it  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the 
League,  whether  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
tlie  covenant. .  >  •  < 

"Altho  inspired  by  internal  politics,  the  attitude 
of  the  adversaries  of  Mr.  Uilson  has  the   effect  of 
withdrawing  the  United  States  from  engagements  irfiich 
their  President,  holding  a  mandate  from  them,had  taken 
in  their  name. " 

The  "Matin"  has  lost  belief  in  the  'existence  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  wonders  cynically  whether  there 
is  any  Peace  Treaty  left.   It  tells  us  that — 

"This  League  can  live  only  if  more  powerful  na- 
tions j  surrendering  certain  privileges  their  power 
gives  themj  accept  the  Government  of  a  world  com- 
nunity. 

"The  Trea«ty  creates  for  all  those  countries  the 
obligation  of  hot  quitting  the  League  without  two 
years'  notice.  This  notice  does  not  count  for  the 
Senate  of  America. 

"If  there  is  no  more  Society  of  Nations,  if  the 
United  States  hangs  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  upon 
acceptance  of  its  reservations,  which  destroy  the  op- 
eration of  it,  does  there  indeed  remain  any  Treaty  of 
Peace?" 

The  question  of  the  day,  then,  according  to  the 
Paris  "Liberte",is  whether  President  Wilson, in  speak- 
ing and  acting  in  the  name  of  the  American  people  who 
elected  him  to  the  Presidency,  was  interpreting  cor- 
rectly or  incorrectly  the  thoughts  of  those  whom  he 
represented;  and  also  whether  in  engaging  us  as  well 
as  himself  in  the  business  of  the  League  of  nations  he 
vfp.s  making  contracts  beyond  his  povrcr  to  kcc;j).  Tliis 
daily  adds: 

"Better  tlie  treaty  with  these  reservations  than  no 
treaty  at  all.   If  the  League  of  Nations   lacks   any- 
thing we  shall  still  have  the  treaty  of  alliance.   Wo 


who  never  have  regarded  the  League  of  Nations   as  a 
panacea  would  show  bad  grace  not  to  be  contented  r/ith 
the  Franco-»American  treaty,  but  we  ask  our  friends  in 
America  to  hasten  to  pass  upon  this  treaty." 

.But  the  most  significant  French  coiniiient  appears 
in  the  Paris  "Temps,"  which  is  described  as  the  organ 
of  the  French  Government,  and  reveals  a  reversal  of 
its  former  utterances  on  the  Treaty.  It  denies  that 


THE  WORK  OF  DIPLOMCY. 
The  white  goddess  of  Peace  has  been  transformed 
into  something  barely  recognizable. 

"II  420"  (Florence). 

the  reservations  would  nullifj'-  the  Treaty  and  remarks: 

"in  rejecting  all  amendnetits,  the  Senate  has  shown 
clearly  that  it  does  not  require  any  i.iodification  of 
the  treaty,  but  demands  simply  that  the  Allies  accept 
the  construction  it  places  on  certain  clauses  regard- 
ing its  oivn  participation.  If  tliese  seem  to  restrict 
the  sense  of  the  treaty,  it  is  so  only  in  theory,  for 
in  fact  the  reservations  limit  themselves  ^c  setting 
forth  restrictions  which  already  exist  in  reality." 

In  some  quarters  the  desire  of  the  French  to  curry 
favor  vn.th  the  Republican  party  of  tlie  United  States 
is  said  to  appear  in  "Le  Temps"  in  the  follov/ing: 

"Sone  may  say  that  the  Republican  party,  which  now 
actually  is  master  of  the  legislative  power  of  tlie 
United  States  and  which  perhaps  \Till  be  master  of 
tho  executive  power  in  sixteen  months,  wishes  to  des- 
troy the  idea  of  international  solidarity  on  which  tlxo 
u'liole  treaty  rests,  but  this  vrauld  be  an  interpreta- 
tion absolutely  contrary  to  wliat  v;o  know." 
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In  Irelsjid  the  NationaliEt  Dublin  "Freenan's  Joiir- 
ral,"  finds  justification  for  America's  delay  in  the 
conflict  hetw^een  Ireland  and  England,   and  it  observes: 


OVEEVffilGHTED 

President  Vlilsgn.    "Here's  your  olive     branch.   Now 

J  -.     It   -^Wi- 
get  busy. 

Dove  of  Peace.  "Of  course  I  want  to  please  every- 
body;  but  isn't  this  a  bit  thick?" 

"Punch"  (London). 

"America's  deepening  determination  to  have  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  League  as  it  stands  springs  in 
no  sriiall  measure,  as  even  its  most  devoted  chai".~pions 
are  constrained  to  admit,  from  the  fa.ct  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  League,  so  far  from  enabling  action 
to  be  talcen  to  remove  what  is  liniversally  admitted  to 
be  the  denia.1  by  one  democracy  of  the  riglit  of  an- 
other to  shape  its  ovm  political  destinies,  stereo- 
types in  Ireland  a  system  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  ivhich  are  declared  to  be  the  foundations 
of  the  new  world  order." 

From  the  Far  East  comes  a  vary  sympathetic  defense 

of  President  Wilson  and  an  equally  severe  criticism  of 

certain  Republican  Senators  in  the  Kobe  "Herald",  which 
says: 

"Recent  events  involve  an  unpleasing  coT-iraentary  on 
American  institutions.  Never  before,  we  believe,  have 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  been  so  dis- 
credited, as  during  the  last  few  months  by  the  Repub- 
lican Senators,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  petty 
party  advantage.  Not  content  with  blocking  the  great- 
est instrument  for  the  promotion  of  peace  that  the 
best  statesmen  of  the  world  have  ever  evolved,  they 
have  striven  to  belittle  and  disparage  their  great 
leader  and  representative,  revealing  themselves  as  a 
selfish,  parochial  set,  unmindful  of  their  great  du- 
ties. They  have  stooped  to  attack  the  President,  out- 
rageously and  even  brutally,  and  now  they  see  their 
reward  in  the  return  of  Dr.  Wilson  to  Washington  as  an 
invalid.  The  fighting  Republicans  have  their  reward. 
We  cannot  add  bitterness  .to  the  remark  by  saying  that 
ve  hope  Senator  Lodge ,  and  Senator  Borah  and  Senator 
Johnson  and  their  follo/irers  are  satisfied  and  proud  of 
their  ignoble  work," 


ONTARIO'S  TRIUMPHANT 
FARMERS 

ELATION  IN  THE  TRimn>H  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Ontario,  which  some  believe  will  sound  the 
death  knell  of  Canada's  two  old  parties.  Lib- 
eral and  Conservative ,  is  voiced  unrestrainedly  in 
that  section  of  the  Canadian  press  enthusiastic  for 
the  success  of  the  farmers '  cause  in  federal  and  prov- 
incial politics.  The  victory  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  Farmers  supported  pro- 
hibition in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  more  gen- 
erally it  is  laid  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  Conser- 
vative government  of  Sir  William  Hearst,  which  went 
down  to  defeat.  As  the  Saskatoon  "Star"  (ind.  ) 
remarks.  Sir  William's  government,  which  held  power 
for  fifteen  years  and  which  had  the  large  majority 
of  45  over  all  in  the  last  House,  is  "destroyed."  This 
daily  speaks  of  the  event  as  "one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing political  somersaults  in  the  history  of  anj'-  pro- 
vince in  Canada,"  and  adds: 


A  VEGETABLE  OVATIOII  FOR  MR.  iraLSON. 
An  Italiar.  notion  of  the  President's  vrelco:r.e  in 
America  on  his  return  from  the  Peace  Conference. 

"II  420"  (Florence). 

"The  farraers  of  Ontario  have  demonstrated  tj^eir 
power.  They  have  conclusively  proved  tliat  once  they 
are  aroused  to  action  and  start  out  for  Vi-liat  they 
believe  to  be  right  and  essential,  they  can  be  an 
imbeatable  political  force.  This  lesson  will  not  be 
lost  upon  the  other  provinces.' 

Among  Ontario  newspapers,  the  Toronto  "Globe"  (Lib. ) 
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6&ys  it  is  certain  the  great  majority  of  people,  irre- 
spective of  previous  political  affiliation,  favor  a 
fair  chance  to  the  incoming  government  to  show  -what  it 
can  give  Ontario  in  the  way  of  administration.  The  po- 
litical revolution  -which  swept  this  province,    the 
"Globe"  goes  on  to  say,  was  not  the  work  of  the  dwell- 
ers in  rural  communities  alone.   In  many  urban  centers 
the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  defunct  govern- 
ment did  not  find  vent  in  a  turnover  to  the  o\iher  tra- 
ditional party,  but  in  "a  breaking  away   everywhere 
from  old  traditions  and  a  determination  to  seek  men 
vdio  were  not  bound  by  any  ties  to  follow  beaten  paths 
because  they  were  afraid  to  blaze  new  trails. "  Counter- 
ing the  charge  in  the  pre-election  campaign  tliat  the 
United  Farmers  of  Ontario  were  tainted  with  revolu- 
tionary virus,  the  Toronto  "Globe"   says   there   is 
nothing  in  their  platform,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Initiative   and  Referendum 
a§  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government,   which  the 
Liberals  could  not  accept  readily  as  a  working  basis 
for  coalitionk  Meanwhile  we  learn  from  the  CsLnadian 
press  that  the  "U,  F.  0."  and  the  Independent   Labor 
party  have  formed  a  coalition,  and  will  "  introduce 
progressive  legislation  and  force  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative alike  to  toe  the  mark  and   show  where   they 
stand."  As  their  leader  in  the  Legislature, the  United 
Farmers  have  chosen  lir.  E.  C,  Drury  of  Simcoe  County, 
who  has  come  out  strongly  against  the  insinuation  that 

the  United  Farmer  movement  is  based  on  class  selfish- 
ness. On  this  point  the  Ottawa  "Citizen"  (Ind.  Con.) 
remarks  that  Mr,  Drury  answered  the  old  party  critics 
squarely  when,  in  accepting  the  leadership  unaniiuously 
offered,  ho  said: 

"It  is  true  we  may  be  lacking  in  experience,  but 
the  situation  is  not  one  which'calls  for  the  fine  arts 
of  the  politician.  It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  we  re- 
present the  farming  community,  and  in  all  truth,  that 
section  of  the  people  has  been  in  great  need  for  many 
years  of  a  greater  voice  in  the  legislatures  of  the 
province  and  of  the  country,  a  voice  which  it  is  our 
duty  adequately  to  supply.  But  in  a  very  real  sense 
we  represent  not  alone  the  forty  per  cent,  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  on  the  farms ,  but  also  the  great  bulk  of 
the  common 'people  of  all  classes,  the  people  who  are 
desirous  of  good  government  of  stability,  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  of  the  fair  and  equal  enforcement  of 
law 

"Our  success,  therefore,  depends,-  not  on  political 
manoeuvering,  but  on  the  breadth  and  fairness  of  our 
policy,  and  on  our  adherence  to  the  high  ideals  of 
democracy  and  public  service  which  have  made  this  move- 
ment a  vital  thing  in  the  life  of  the  nation-  May  we 
not  hope  that  before  long  this  movement,  which  has  had 
its  birth  in  one  particular  class,  may  expand  and 
broaden  till  it  shall  become,  not  merely  a  farmers' 
party,  but  in  a  very  real  sense  a  people's  party." 

The  London  (Ont. )  "Free  Press"  (ind.  Con.)  presents 
the  following  tabloid  biography  of  the  U.  F.  0.  leader: 

"Ernest  C.  Drury,  the  new  leader  of  the  U»  F.  0. 
Labor  coalition  in  the  Legislature,   and   prospective 
Premier,  was  born  on  the  farm  he  still  resides  upon  at 


Crown  Hill,  Simcoe  County,  five  miles  from  Barrie,  in 
1878,  and  is  consequently  41  years  of  age.  His  father, 
the  late  Hon.  Charles  Drury,  was  a  member  of  Sir 
Oliver  Mowat's  Liberal  Government,  being  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

"The  prospective  Premier  has  never  held  public  of- 
fice of  any  kind,  municipal  or  Parliamentary.   He  has 
been  identified  with  the  farmers'   movement  for   14 
years, but  in  1917  he  ran  as  an  Independent  Liberal  for 
the  Conmons  for  his  home  riding  of  North  Simcoe,   but 


Britisn  and  Colonial  Press,  Toronto, 

PREMIER  AND  PLOUGHLIAN 

Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  Leader  of  the  U.F.O.,  which  is 
said  to  have  sounded  the  knell  of  Canada's  older 
political  parties. 


was  defeated  by  Col.  J.  A.  Currie  (Unionist)  by  1,937. 
In  that  election  he  advocated  conscription. 

"He  was  not  a  candidate  at  the  recent  election,  and 
in  consequence  has  no  seat  in  the  Legislature.  One 
must  be  found  for  him. 

"Mr.  Drury,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the 
U.  F.  0.  when  it  was  organized  five  years  ago,  and  who 
has  been  in  the  directorate  since,  is  a  well-known 
writer  on  economic  subjects,  particularly  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  farmer, 

"The  new  leader  is  a  prohibitionist. 

"He  is  married  and  has  five  children,  three  boya 
and  two  girls. 

The  Conservative  Toronto  "Mail  and  Empire"  consid- 
ers the  government  of  Sir  William  Hearst  "ill-used," 
and  tho  the  people  turned  against  it,  it  says,  "they 
put  no  black  mark  upon  it,"  and  "there  was  neither  ac- 
cusation nor  suspicion  of  malfeasance."  Why  then,  did 
the  people  turn  on  tho  government  and  so  completely 
overthrow  it?  The  "Mail  and  Empire"  answers  its  own 
question  as  follows: 

"Members  of  the  Cabinet  kept  at  their  posts  instead 
of  giving  some  part  of  their  time  to  making  well-pre- 
pared, well-designed  speeches  at  well-chosen  moments 
and  at  the  right  strategic  points.   There  was   little 
or  no  time  or  thought  given  to  tho  apparently  necess- 
ary business  of  culirivating  populsirity. " 
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CHINA'S  NE^  INDUSTRIAL 

ERA 

A  BURNING  QUESTION  of  the   day  in  native  circles 
in  China  is  industrial   development,   and  the 
driving  force  of  the  Chinese  move  toward  na- 
tive industrialism  is  "irritation  against  Japan."  This 
irritation  ia  also  at  the  base  of  the  close  co-opera- 
tion 'betvreen  the  Chinese  merchants  and  students  in  the 
"boycott  against  Japan, according  to  the  Shanghai  "Celes- 
tial Empire,"  whicli  reminds  us  meanwhile  that  China's 
political  economy  is,  in  part,   thousands  of  years  old, 
and  so  far  as  industrialism  is  concerned,   is  largely 
"bound  up  with  guilds.   JSxactly  where  the  new  industri- 
alism will  clash  with  the  old,   this   Shanghai   weekly 
does  not  assume  to  say,  "but  "there  is  plenty  of  ground 
for  fearing  that  what  happened  in  Europe,    in    Great 
Britain  especially,  a  century  ago  when  the  domestic 
system  of  manufacture  gave  way  to  the  factory,  may  hap- 
pen in  China."    If  it  does  there  will  be  room   for 
trouble  compared  with  which  that  of  the   past    eight 
years  may  be  as  nothing,  for  the  reason  that  — 

"The  Bolshevik  has  come  into  the  land,  and  has  soil 
to  cultivate  which  may  be  more  fertile  even  than  that 
of  his  native  country.  Then,  again,  the  capitalism 
necessary  for  great  industrial  undertakings  differs 
very  considerably  from  that  of  China's  past.  Formerly 
an  undertaking  which  had  a  whole  'province  for  its 
sphere  was  a  notable  affair,  'i^at  is  suggested  now  is 
something  vaster.  But  as  provincialism  is  by  no  means 
dead  in  China,  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  its  jeal- 
ousies. And  as  all  the  world  is  waiting  eagerly  for 
the  chance  of  helping  China  in  the  development  that  is 
looked  for,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  competition  from, 
outside." 

Industrialism  presupposes  capital  and  that  China 
can  have,  on  conditions,  for  the  asking,  proceeds  the 
"Celestial  Empire",  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

-  a 

that  up  to  the  present  the  Chinese  have  been  very 
chary  about  entering  into  joint-stock  enterprises.  So 
long  as  the  Llanchus  i-rere  in  power  there  were"officials 
to  be  squared,  and  what  that  meant  everybody  know. "To- 
day the  same  trouble  remains,  though  in  a  somexThat 
different  forn,for  there  is  still  "far  too  much  oppor- 
tunity for  officials  to  get  a  finger  in  trade  pies  and 
to  put  a  spoke  in  trade  wheels,  unless  their  demands 
are  acceded  to."  V/e  read  then: 

"it  will  be  an  interesting  thing  to  watch  the  at- 
tempts which  are  sure  to  be  made  to  secure  in  some  way 
or  other  a  practical  monopoly  for  such  enterprises  as 
may  be  in  a  position  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
officials  to  grant  it.  China  has  by  no  means  outgrown 
the  practice  of  monopolies.  We  question  if  any  land 
could  boast  entire  freedom  from  the  desire  for  them. 
But,  from  the  time  of  the  Co-hong  in  Canton  to  this 
present  day,  iiie  hankering  of  the  well-to-do  merchant 
after  the  unlimited  gains  of  a  monopoly  has  never  died 
down.  Now,  if  China  can  get  her  sons  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  incumbent  on  great  combinations,  and  if  the 
West  imposes  no  veto,  we  may  see  such  a  development  as 
will  make  multi-millionaires  in  China  as  they  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States, while  the  coiimion  people 


are  reduced  to  even  greater  straits  than  they  are  a-", 
present.  The  trust  is  somewhat  of  an  octopus  in  the 
most  advanced  lands:  what  it  might  be  in  China  may  ba 
guessed,  and  the  practice  of  the  guilds  in  times  gone 
by  is  ample  foundation  for  a  recognition  of  the  possi- 
bility. Until  labor  is  as  organised  in  China  as 
capital  may  be,  there  will  be  danger  to  the  vrorking 
classes  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  no 
reason  to  suggest  opposition  of  any  kind  to  such  de- 
velopnont  as  may  be  practicable  by  local  endeavor 
wherever  it  may  be.  Lack  of  adequate  transport  will 
effectually  prevent  industries  in  many  places  which 
might  otherwise  be  fitted  for  them,  but  that  is  a 
matter  which,  by  a  few  years  of  railway  construction, 
may  be  obviated.  Many  years  must  elapse,  hoireverj  be- 
fore China  can  dispense  with  foreign  products, and  when 
that  time  has  occurred,  the  desire  for  so  doing  will 
have  been  lost." 


LIGHT  ON  MEXICAN  BOGIES 

THE  SEAECHLIGKT  OF  COLD  FACTS  and  figures  is 
flashea  upon  certain  harrowing  delusions  of 
Araerican  readers  by  the  record  of  foreign  set- 
tlers in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the  past  year. 
So  we  are  assured  by  the  'l/Iexican  RevievT"  (Mexico  City) 
which  says  that  when  the  cold  light  of  truth  is  turned 
on  we  make  the  same  discovery  about  the  "whole  brood 
of  Mexican  bogie-men  that  has  been  hatched  out  in  for- 
eign countries  by  the  foul  interventionist  crowd." 
When  foreigners  wish  to  acquire  real  estate  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  we  are  reminded,  they  must  renounce 
their  rights  as  foreign  citizens  "for  the  purpose  of 
that  especial  property"  and  promise  not  to  appeal  to 
their  home  Government  in  case  of  dispute  arising  about 
it.  Now  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions states  that  during  the  past  year  1,656  permis- 
sions were  granted  to  foreigners  to  acquire  real  es- 
tate in  Mexico  with  this  understanding  .  Of  this  total 
415  are  American  citizens.  They  constitute  "four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  facts  which  are  more  or  less  respect- 
fully referred"  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
filled  columns  of  space  with  denunciations  of  this 
land  law.  Thus  is  one  "Mexican  bogie-man"  done  to 
death,  exults  the  "Mexican  Review,"  which  proceeds: 

"But  yet  again.  During  the  past  year  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  in  the  American  Congress  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican press  with  regard  to  the  alleged  acquisition  6f 
lands  in  this  country  by  Japanese.  If  these  statements 
were  to  be  believed,  they  had  acquired  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  and  vrere  planning  to  do  all  sorts  of 
things  to  the  injury  of  Americans,  But  just  glance  at 

the  list.   Just  two  Japanese  have  thought  enough   of 
acquiring  lands  in  this  country  to  put  in  applications. 
"But  return  to  the  top  of  the  list.   Glance  down  it. 
We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  also  about  the  flood 
of  Germans  that  have  been  coming  to  this  country  to 
settle,  and  during  the  war  we  heard  a  lot  about' Ger- 
mans buying  oil  and  other  lands.   Here  is  the  truth. 
Less  than  one-third  as  many  Germans  as  Americans  found 
it  worth  while  to  do  that  thing  during  the  past  year. 
"Another  Mexican  bogie-m_an  done  to  deathi 
"And  when  the  cold  light  of  truth  is  turned  on,  the 
same  fact  meets  the  whole  brood  of  Mexican  bogie-men 
that  has  been  hatched  out  in  foreign  countries  by  the 
foul  interventionist  crowd," 


FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM-TO  HELP  EACH  OTHER  RISE 


FRANCE  VflLL  DO  ALL  IN  HER  POWER  to  aid  her  Belgian 
sister  to  re-establish  herself  in  her  former  posi- 
tion in  the  p-orld's  marksts.  The  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Iron  Trad©  RevieTr"  ( Cleveland, Ohio,  October, 
2),  Francis  Miltoun,  is  contributing  to  that  journal 
the  results  of  a  recent  trip  through  Belgi\im  to  obseirva 
and  report  the  situation  in  tJiQ  iron  and  steel  trade 
there ,  accompanied  with  a 
general  survey  of  economic 
conditions  affecting  this  in- 
dustry. What  he  tells  us  of 
a  trade  alliance  beween 
France  and  Belgium  is  of  in- 
terest. Apparently,  despite 
trade  jealousies  that  existed 
before  the  war,  the  two  *coun-  \^V. 
trxes  haye  joined  hands  for  their  own 
economic  welfare.  Mr.  Miltoun  heard  the  speech 
of  welcome  made  in  Brussels  to  President  Poin- 
care  of  France,  and  also  the  reply.  Politics 
apart,  he  believes  that  both  speeches  argued  for  close 
economic  and  trade  co-operation.   King  Albert  said: 

"Belgium  more  than  ever  counts  on  the  .  support  of 
Prance  to  assure  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  to  aid  in 
achieving  happy  and  profitable  commercial  relations. This 
reconquering  of  economic  life  which  has  been  so  sadly 
ruptured  is  one  of  mutual  interest."" 

The  reply  of  President  Poincare  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"France  will  never  forget  that  it  was  Bjelgixim  that 
held  back  the  first  tidal  wave  of  German  imperialism.  In 
the  light  of  this  inextinguishable  remembrance  the  two 
countries  should  go  hand  in  liand  to  the  solving  of  their 
contiguous  commercial  and  economic  problems  so  indis- 
solubly  bound  up,  one  to  the  other." 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  the  writer  believes,  is  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  the  period  of  reconstruction  of  Bel- 
gium.  He  says: 

"'Contiguous  commercial  and  economic  problems'  is 
something  more  than  a  phrase.  Both  French  and  Belgian 
iron  and  steel  and  coal  and  coke  companies  have  their 
interests  as  often  on  one  side  of  the  frontier  as  on  the 
other,  and  sometimes  on  both. 

"The  great  Ougree-Marihaye  Co.j  with  its  plant  on  the 
LTouse  has  its  mineral  deposits  on  French  territory,  and 
if  it  was'  put  to  the  necessity  of  paying  an  export  tax 
on  its  own  mineral  brought  from  France  there  would,  in- 
deed be  a  lack  of  'a  happy  commercial  entente,'  to  quote 
further  t!:e-  words  of  King  Albert.  This  was  just  the 
point  of  view  that  was  expressed  to  me  by  the  director 
c.£   Iho  Ougree-Marihaye  company. 

"/jiother  question  which  is  potent  with  possibilities 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  Belgium  is  the  freedom  of 
repairs  for  the  Belgian  railroads  are  operating  at  full 


capacity,  and  awaiting  orders  for  a  series  of  express 
locomotives  from  the  Government.  The  restitution  by  the 
Germans  of  pillaged  and  despoiled  Belgian  property  will 
have  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  speed  with  which  many 
Belgian  manufacturers  resume  production.  This^  process 
is  slow,  inasmuch  as  .the  Belgian  restitution  bureau  at 
Wiesbaden  is  more "or. less  dependent  on  the, Germans  mak- 
ing known  the  hiding  places  of  the  machinery  stolen 
from  Belgian  factories. One  hundred  and  twenty- two  Bel— 
p'ian  officials  are  traveling  about  Germany  locating  and 


DISTRIBUTIOK  OF  DM  AGES 
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arranging  for  the  return  of  the  machinery*:  In  Harch, 
1919,  108  tons  were  shipped  back  to  Belgium  and  in  June 
nearly  10,000  tons.  Among  other  stolen  articles  re- 
covered from  Germany  were  two  freight  cars  of  Belgian 
postage  stamps.  They  could  hardly  have  been  worth  to 
•Germany  more  than  the  value  of  old  paper. 

"Another  sign  of  the  progress,  which  Belgixim  is  mak- 
ing toward  economic  recovery  is  the   increase   in  the 
figure's  relating  to  the  operation  of  railroads.  The  ac- 
companying map  shows  that  the  devastation  of  Belgivim 
during  the  war  was  much  more  widespread  than  commonly 
supposed.   After  all  transportation  is  the  soul  of  mod- 
ern industry,  and  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  the   re- 
vival when  it  is  considered  that  railroad  passenge'r  re- 
ceipts were  9,504,000  francs  in  May, 1914, and  11,202,000 
in  May,   1919.    Freight   receipts    decreased  from 
18,787,000  to  14,370,000,   altho  the   latter  figure  is 
quite  a  respectable  showing,  all  circumstances  consid- 
ered. .  .  . 

"That  Belgian  industry  is  msiking  as  rapid  headway  as 
it  is  is  due  entirely  to  the  characteristics  and  tem- 
peraments of  the  Belgians;   that  it  is  not  making  mora 
rapid  headway  is  due  to  various  temporary  conditions. 

"Some  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  plants  of  Belgium, 
notably  the  Cockerill  and  the  Ougree-Marihaye  plants. 
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are  maJcing  progress  slowly  because  the  directors  pre- 
fer to  wait  and  sail  under  their  own  colors  rather 
than, be  in  the  least  tributary  to  German  machine  man- 
ufacturers who  are  already  making  offers  to  fit  up 
these  plants  with  German  machinery,  at  a  pries.  Even 
though  the  price  be  attractive,  considering  the  low 
value  of  the  mark,  it  is  not  the  Belgian  spirit  to  ac- 
cept assistance  from  such  a  source.  The  metal  workers 
'of  the  Ougree-Marihaye  and  Cockerill  plants  which  are 
located  at  Seraing  have  stopped  work ,  demanding  an  8- 
hOur  day  and  increase  in  their  wages. These  are  the  two 
large  Belgian  metal  plants." 


UNCLE  SAM'S  EFFICIENT 
ELEVATORS 

ELEVATOR  EFFICIENCY  measures  the  "rate  of  flow" 
of  goods  in  a  large  warehouse.  A.S  the  number 
of  levels  or  stories  inc;-eases,'  the  elevators 
become  "the  spout  of  the  funnel  "  Indifferent  eleva- 
tor service  affects  pi ant- turnover  seriously,   no  mat- 


Courtesy  of  "Distribution  and  Warehousing" 

CEIJTRAL  OPERATOR  IK  CHAEGE  OP  TEi;'  ELEVATORS 


ter  how  much  the  transit  of  goods  on  the  level  may  be 
speeded  up»  This  problem  has  been  attacked  by  Uncle 
Sam  in  his  new  Army  base  in  BrgokljT),  •  and  a  writer  in 
"Distribution  and  Warehousing"  (Hew  York)  says  that 
he  has  solved  it.  During  the  war  this  method  was  a 
secret  and  it  is  only  recently  that  Ht,he  terminal  eng- 
ineering world  and  the  commercial  warehouse  industry 
have  learned  that  the  Government  has  developed  some- 
thing new  and  epoch-making  in  the  field  of  vertical 
transportation.  The  new  device,  we,  are  told,  is  known 
as  the  micro-leveling  elevator,  because  of  the  minute 
adjustment  to  f loor-levelsi  but  some/call  it  the  "op- 
eratorless  elevator,"  because  it  is  operated  by  a  man 
at  a  switchboard  in  another  part  of  the  building,  who 
controls  an  entire  group  of  elevators,  sending  each  to 
whatever  floor  he  wills.  To  quote  and"  condense- 


"The  micro-leTreling  elevator  was  designed  and  built 
primarily  for  Government  service,  but  warehouse  and 
terminal  autliorities  who  have  studied  it  assert  that 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  proTslems 
confronting  operators  of  conuaercial  enterprises  lies 
in  following  the  Government  lead. 

"At  the  Brooklyn  Army  base  there  are  ninety  'oper- 
atorless  elevators''  df  10,000  pounds  capacity  each.... 
The  elevator  platform  is  intended  to  carry  four  tmcka 
The  elevator  platforms  invariably  register  accurately 
with  the  landing  sills  by  means  of  an  automatic  level- 
ing devics,  and  the  landing  or  hoistway   doors  are 
opened  automatically  when  the  elevator   reaches  the 
floor  to  virhich  it  has  been  dispatched.lt  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  operators  on  these  cars. 

"From  seven  to  ten  cars  comprise  a  group  which 
serves  a  'section'  or  some  325  feet  in  length,  of  each 
building  unit^  and  out  of  such  a  group  one  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  getting  some  one  car  to  serve  his  needs 
without  waiting  for  any  particular  elevator.  In  other 
words ,  with  ten  cars  in  a  group  the  average  waiting 
time  will  obviously  be  just  one-tenth  of  what  it  would 
be  if  each  car  was  placed  separately  " 

At  the  BrookLyn  base  each  group  is  handled  by  • 
dispatcher  in  a  small  office  a  short  distance  "away. 
Before  him  is  a  table  like  a  telephone  switchboard^ 
with  one  upright  and  one  horizontal  panel  In  the  up- 
right panel  is  a  co^,umn  of  white  lights  for  each  ele- 
vator ,  each  light  representing -a  floor-  At  the  top  of 
each  column  is  a  colored  light  which  Indicates,  when 
lighted,  that  all  hatchway  doors  are  closed  and  the 
elevator  can  be  operated.  The  operating  buttons  ara 
placed  in  rows  In  the  horizontal  panel.  We  read  ftir* 
ther 

"The  group  system,  in  which  the  elevators  are  oper- 
ated by  a  central  dispatcher,  instead  of  such  elevator 
being  placed  separately  and  operated  individually, 
gives  the  least  waiting  tine  and  maximum  service  out 
of  a  given  number  of  elevators.  A  central  dispatcher, 
with  a  group  of  elevators  under  his  control  and  know- 
ing all  the  requirements,  can  get  better  service  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  same  or  even  a  greater  number 
of  elevators  placed  singly  and  subject  to  both  the 
varying  intelligence  and  the  loading  tendencies  of  as 
tiiany  individual  operators, 

"In  general  or  miscellaneous  service,  which  is  th© 
most  difficult  to  handle,  the  dispatcher  receives  calls 
for  cars  from  the  various  floors.  When  certain  ele- 
vators have  been.,  as  signed  by  the  dispatcher  to  regular 
or  fixed  service  for  a  time,  such  as  handling  a  train- 
load  of  flour  going  from  the  :^irst  level  to  the  sev- 
enth, individual  calls  are  not  needed,  for  the  lights 
alone  tell  the  story,  the  appearance  of  both  a. colored 
and  a  white  light  in  the  sam.e  panel  then  indicating 
that  the  car  is  loaded,  the  doors  closed  and  the  ele- 
vator ready  to  be  dispatched. 

"The  central  dispatcher  can  readily  detach  any  ele- 
vator of,  his  group  from  the  operating  board.  It  then 
can  be  operated  directly  from  the  car  switch  provided 
therefor,  and  still  retain  its  automatic  door  opening 
and  automatic  leveling  features.  Until  disconnected 
f];om  the  central  board,  however,  the  car  switch  re- 
'aains  inoperative. 

"The  elevator  equipment  described  represents  the 
product  of  years  of  experience  in  elevator  design  and 
manufacture.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  with  an 
automatic  push  button  elevator,  in  order-  to  be  adapt-- 
able  for  freight  service  where  trucks  -are  used  for 
handling  goods,  the  car  .platform  m.ust'be  brought  to  an 
accurate  level  with  the  landing  and  jnaintained  there 
under  all  conditions  of  loading  and  unloading. 

"In  the  micro  leveling  elevator  the  hoisting  unit 
consists  of  the  main  driving  machine  trid  the  micro 
drive  mechanism.  The  micro  drive  consists  of  motor, 
brake  and  worm  gearing  of.  about  one-tenth  of  the  spee^ 
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and  poTrer  of  the  main  machiae.  The  sIotv  motion  of  the 
micro  drive  through  the  final  fe-w  inches  of  travel  in 
connection  with  a  novel  system  of  control,  results  in 
the  car  stopping  level  with  the  landing  with  any  load 
to  the  full  capacity  of  10,000  pounds.  As  the  level- 
ing is  accomplished  at  slow  speed  and  by  means  of  the 
small  motor,  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  parts  than  with  an  elevator  of  the 
ordinary  type,  and  the  amount  of  power  required  for 
leveling  is  reduced  to  a  minim\im.  " 


TOO  MANY  TEETH  OUT  ? 

A  PROTEST  against  what  he  terms  "the  reckless 
extraction  of  teeth"  is  made  by  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Alvarez  of  San  Francisco  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association"  (Chicago,  Oct.  18). 
Ever  since  the  discovery  that  many  unexplained  mala- 
dies could  be  traced  to  poisoning  from  "focal  infec- 
tions" such  as  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  the  teeth, ex- 
tracting the  latter  to  get  rid  of  the  former  has  be- 
come a  favorite  therapeutic  measure,  and  in  many  -^ases 
it  has  met  with  signal  success.  But  Dr.  Alvarez  com- 
plains that  it  is  being  carried  too  far.  Some-  physi- 
cians are  apparently  coming  to  believe, he  charges, that 
pulling  out  teeth  is  a  panacea, good  for  almost  anybody 
on  general  principles,  just- as  doctors  in  old  times 
used  to  regard  the  "letting"  of  blood.  Up  to  date, 
reckless  tooth-extraction  has  been  responsible, he  says, 
for  "many  failures  and  disappointments", though  he  con- 
fesses that  it  has  worked  a  miracle  here  and  there. How 
to  keep  the  miracles  and  cut  out  the  failures  is  evi- 
dently our  problem.   He  writes: 

"Day  after  day  I  see  people  who  have  had  half  a 
dozen  or  more  teeth  extracted".  Their  former  physi- 
cians had  promised  them  great  things;  in  some  cases 
had  even  guaranteed  a  cure,  but  here  they  are  still 
suffering  and  now  greatly  discouraged.  Many  have  no 
chewing  surface  left,  and  the  remaining  teeth  are  oft- 
en so  distributed  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  re- 
move them  and  put  in  plates.  To  my  mind  one  of  the 
saddest  features  is  that,  in  many  of  these  cases,  an 
experienced  physician  might  have  foretold  the  unsatis- 
factory outcome  and  might  have  warned  the  orthodontist 
or  the  dentist  to  proceti  cautiously    and  conserva- 


tively. Sometimes  I  have  secured  the  roentgenograms 
which  were  used  in  deciding  which  teeth  were  to  come 
out  and  have  been  unable  to  find  more  than  one  of  two 
roots  which  after  years  of  experience  I  would  call  in- 
fected. In  some,  downward  projections  of  the  antrum 
had  evidently  been  mistaken  for  abscesses.  In  others, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  physician,  quite  oblivious  to 
any  possible  value  of  the  teeth  to  their  ovmer,  must 
have  ordered  their  extraction  simply  because  he  be- 
lieved it  a  panacea  for  most  diseases, 

"I  believe  we  have  lost  our  heads  over  this  thing 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt.  Men  have 
obtained  such  beautiful  results  in  some  cases  by  ex- 
tracting teeth  that  some  of  them  are  now  trying  .to 
explain  most  diseases  on  the  basis  of  these  fobal  in- 
fections. In  practice,  they  pull  the  teeth  first,  and 
if  the  patient  retxxrns  unbenefited,  they  can  then  look 
to  see  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 

"As  the  enthusiast  often  regards  the  conservative 
as  a  man  who  must  be  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  results 
which  can  be  gained  by  using  his  methods,   I  wish  to 
say  that  since  1911  it  has  been  practically  a  routine 
procedure  in  my  office  to  roentgenograph  all  suspi- 
cious teeth,  and  I  have  had  hundreds  extracted.    I 
would  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  my  share  of 
the  miracles  described  by  my  radical  friends  --I,  too, 
have  seen  inflamed  joints  go  dovm  over  night; so-called 
tuberculous  glands  disappear  as  suddenly;   headaches 
leave  for  good,  and  so  on;  but  these  things  have  not 
blinded  me  to  the  fact  that  for  one  miracle  I  -have 
seen  many  failures  and  disappointments. 

"Many  of  the  dentists  have  become  so  frightened 
over  the  terrible  results  which  they  think  must  follow 
every  root  infection  that  they  are  refusing  to  fill 
any  root  canals  at  all.   They  feel  that  the  risk, to 
life  and  health  is  so  great  that  a  man  should  immedi- 
ately sacrifice  every  dead  tooth  in  his  head.    Cer- 
tainly the  thousands  of  people  who  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  been  chewing  contentedly  on  dead 
teeth  (without  signs  of  root  infection)    should  be 
grateful  that  these  radical  ideas  did  not  prevail  when 
they  were  young.   The  trouble  with  many  of  our  den- 
tists today  is  that  they  do  not  know  enough  about  "bhe 
wonderful  defenses  of  the  body  against  bacteria.  These 
defenses  are  particularly  efficient  in  the  mouth, where, 
in  spite  of  the  rich  flora  and  the  continual  trauma, 
wounds  heal  with  surprising  rapidity.   Bacteria   are 
constantly  getting  through  the  first  line  of  defense 
only  to  be  stopped  at  the  second,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  body  cannot  in  many  cases  protect  itself  per- 
fectly from  the  activities  of  a  few  invaders    which 
have  reached  the  apex  of  a  tooth. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  thorough  removal 
of  focal  infections  often  fails  to  cure  arthritis  eund 
other  diseases,  let  us  be  more  honest  and  conservative 
with  our  patients.  Let  us  be  carelXil  v.hat  we  pror^ise 
them..   Let  us  save  serviceable  teeth  whenever  possible. 
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Above  all,  let  us  do  unto  our  patients  only  what  w© 
would  hare  done  unto  ourselves  if  their  teeth  were  in 
our  heads. " 


A  NEW  RAILROAD  ACROSS 
THE   ANDES 

BOLIVIA  IS  NOW  BUILDING  in  her  territory  a  new 
railway  line  across  the  Andes,  marked  by  grea-t 
differences  in  elevation,  steep  grades  and 
frequent  horseshoe  curves.  The  last-named  feature 
enables  the  road  to  avoid-  the  '' switchbacks"  used  by 
many  of  the  South  American  roads  in  crossing  high 
mountain  ranges.  The  new  line  is  described  and  illus- 
trated in  an  article  contributed  to  the "Railway  Heview" 


A  STEEP  GRADE  ON  THE  YDNGAS  RAILWAY. 


(Chicago,  October  18)  by  Carlos  Tejada  Sorzano,  an 
associate  menber  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, LIr,  Sorzano  tells  us  that  all  the  Bolivian 
railways  of  recent  construction  have  the  character  of 
mountain  lines,  and  have  presented  difficulties'  due 

to  the  broken  configuration  of  the  country.   But  none 
approaches  in  these  respects  that  now  being  con- 
etructed  for  the  government  between  La  Paz  and  the 
rich  agricultural  district  of  Yungas,   We  read: 

"This  line,  like  all  of  the  Bolivian  lines,  is 
metre  gage  and  is  destined  to  connect  the  railways  of 
the  high  tablelands  with  the  warm  valleys  of  the 
Yungas  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the-  Andes,  a  region  the 
name  of  which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  place 
whence  comes  the  famous  Yungas  coffee, 

"The  principal  difficulties  which  this  line  has  to 
meet  arise  from  the  marked  differences  in  elevation, 
in  surmounting  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  narrow 
valleys,  that  in  many  places  have  the  character  of  im- 
posing canyons,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  roadbed  without  constructing 
expensive  works  that  would  greatly  increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  undertaking. 


"An  idea  may  be  had  of  these  differences  in  eleva- 
tion when  it  is  knowu  that  the  line  on  leaving  the 
city  of  La  Paz,  the  altitude  of  which  is  11,811.6  feet 
above  sea  level,  must  ascend  and  pierce  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  passing  through  a  gap  the  height 
of  which  is  15,223.8  feet  above  sea  level.  This  dif- 
ference in  level  is  surmounted  by  means  of  a  line  only 
16  miles  long,  which  gives  an  a-vBrage  gradient  of  ap- 
proximately 4  per  cent.  The  line  therefore  will  be 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  and  is  the  second 
buili  in  South  America  to  cross  the  Grand  Cordillera. 
It  will  be  much  higher  than  the  already  existing  line 
between  Los  Andes  and  Mendoza,  the  height  of  which 
does  not  exceed  13,124  feet," 

The  highest  point  on  the  line  is  Abra  de  Huacuyo. 
From  this  pass  it  descends  to  the  lower  level  on  a 
steep  slope  through  a  deep  but  relatively  wide  valley 
and  thence  through  the  bottom  of  Unduavi  pass.  All 
this  descent  is  made  with  a  gradient  of  6  per  cent, 
and  an  idea  may  be  had  of  its  difficulties  when  it  is 
kno^Tn  that  between  the  summit  at  Huacuyo  and  the  point 
called  Pongo  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  of  straight  track,  there  being  a  difference  of 
altitude  of  3,937,2  feet.   The  writer  goes  on: 

"Switchbacks  which  are  so  frequently  encountered  on 
other  mountain  lines  and  which  present  so  many  incon- 
veniences when  it  comes  to  operation  are  avoided  and 
the  descent  accomplished  by  many  horseshoe  bends,  the 
radius  of  the  curves  being  reduced  to  196  86  feet.  A 
continuous  line  is  thus  followed  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  operate  without  diff iculty,using  American 
engines, 

"The  work  on  this  descent  presents  very  interesting 
features,  due  to  the  imposing  height  of  many  of  the 
cuts,  most  of  them  in  rock;  and  because  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  rock,  for  the  most  part  slate, 

"The  line  to  the  Yungas  will  offer  the  traveler  the 
greatest  possible  contrasts  in  so  relatively  short  a 
journey,  due  to  the  conformation  of  the  valleys  and 
the  great  descent  that  is  attained  in  a  run  of  less 
than  31  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  the  principal 
mountain  ridge,  generally  covered  with  snow,is  crossed 
and  then  reaching  the  part  of  the  valley  where  there 
is  a  most  exuberant  vegetation  entirely  covering  the 
skirts  of  the  moxontain.  In  its  lOOth  kilometer  the 
railway  reaches  a  level  of  only  3,609,1  feet  above  the 
sea;  thus  in  less  than  46  miles  a  difference  in  level 
of  11,483.5  feet  is  attained^ 

North  America,  it  seems,  is  helping  build  it: 

"This  line,  the  construction  of  which  was  initiated 
■with  very  small  resources  in  1915,  has  made  good  pro 
gress  recently  due  to  the  help  of  a  loan  placed  by  tho 
government  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States. 

"Once  the  great  difficulties  of  the  descent   and 
crossing  of  the  Cordillera  are  overcome  and  as  soon  aa 
a  part  of  the  railway  is  placed  in  operation  which  it 
is  expected  will  be  soon,  the  Bolivian  government  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  line  to  the  head  of  navigation  on- 
the  Beni  river.   Thus  in  the  near  future,  by  means  of 
the  line  now  under  construction,  the  crossing  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  will  be  accomplished  at  the 
highest  point  reached  by  a  railroad.  The  Pacific  will 
be  connected  with  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  basin,  es- 
tablishing a  transcontinental  line  between  the   port 
of  Africa  on  the  west  coast  and  the  Brazilian  port  of 
Para, 

"This  program  which  at  the  -moment  seems  perhaps 
rather  ambitious,  must,  nevertheless  be  considered  as 
within  the  actual  power  of  the  government  of  Brazil. 
The  distance  which  has  to  be  traversed  is  not  very 
great,  less  than  217  miles,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
difficulties  are  those  already  surmounted,  in  part," 
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How  .A  TALKING  MACHINE  turned  detective  and 
solved  a  wireless  mystery  of  the  war,  is  told 
by  a  contributor  to  the  "Scientific  American'* 
(New  York,  October,  11).  It  appears  that  just  before 
the  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  thg  Chemin  des  Dames 
position  in  1918 >  the  Allied  Intelligence  Departmept 
told  the  General  Staff  the  exact  positions  which  would 
be  evacuated,  altho  all  preliminary  operations  on  the 
Berlin  side  were  carried  out  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
Every  movement  up  to  the  final  withdrawal  had  been 
made  at  night,  and  even  divisional  commanders  in  the 
Germsin  ranks  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
treat. Wireless  told  the  story.  The  narrator  goes 
on: 

"No  message  telling  this  precious  secret  was  inter- 
cepted. The  Germans  knew  far  too  much  to  intrust  this 
to  errant  ether  waves.  Yet  from  the  enemy's  use  of 
wireless  equipment^ the  Allies  obtained  their  positive 
Information. 

"The  reasoning  behind  it  was  simple,  but  it  was  not 
until  1918  that  either  side  used  the  process- — perhaps 
for  that  very  reason.  Most  communication  in  the  front 
trenches  is  c&rri^d  on  by  telephone. 

"The  trench  phone  equipment  is  costly.  On  the  Ger- 
man side  toward  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  likewise  ir- 
replaceable. Whenever  the  decision  was  reached  to  get 
out  of  a  certain  sector,  the  Huns  had  first  to  move 
out  their  home  instrvments ,  wires  and  stations.  From 
the  time  this  was  started  until  it  was  fully  accom- 
plished, wireless  played  an  increasingly  important 
part.  Every  phone  station  gave  place  to  a  temporary 
wireless  station,  and  the  chatter,  bluff  and  serious 
orders  in  code  were  sent  in  this  manner  for  perhaps 
ten  days  previous  to  the  final  withdrawal . 

"From  previous  experience,  French, British  and  Amer- 
ican spotters  had  become  familiar  with  the  coinci- 
dental increase  in  the  niamber  of  wireless  messages 
with  the  preparation  for  retreat.  So,  with  this  symp- 
tom well  developed  along  a  64.'kilometer  front  on  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  marking 
off  the  sector,  and  even  in  guessing  accurately  con- 
cerning the  time  the  retreat  would  begin.  Needless  to 
say  Allied  artillery  made  the  evacuation  as  difficult 
as  possible." 

Another  queer  situation  in  the  wireless  department 
was  known  officially  for  months  as  the  "Nauen-Madrid 
Buzz,"  In  May,  1916,  says  the  writer,  it  appeared  for 
the  first  time,  emanating  from  Madrid.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous rustle  of  the  spark  unlike  any  message  familiar  to 
Allied  operators , who  of  course  looked  upon  it  with  sus- 
picion and  tried  to  make  something  out  of  it.  For  per- 
haps five  seconds — and  sometimes  as  long  as  twenty — 
this  phenomenon  would  occur.  Then  no  more-  for  perhaps 
a  week.  Until  Nauen  developed  the  same  strange  quality 
the  buzz  was  diagnosed  sim^ply  as  an  odd  manifestation 
of  "static." 

"But  Nauen  buzzed.  Immediately  all  the  wireless 
sharps  in  the  Allied  ranks  tackled  the  problem. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  many  theories  which 
^irere  held  concerning  this  mysterious  communication — 
for 'after  the  first  weeks  no  one  doubted   that  the 


buzzing  was  just  this.  The  solution  was  reached  through 
pure  accident. 

"In  studying  foe  wireless  —  which  is  in  code,  if 
important  --  the  practice  is  to  take  down  the  message 
on  a  phonograph  record.  Then  it  can  be  decoded  at 
leisure.  One  of  the  many  dozens  of  records  of  the 
Nauen-Madrid  buzz  was  being  run.  A  young  radio  officer 
was  attempting  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  spring  in  the 
machine  ran  down,  and  as  he  wearily  reached  forward 
to  wind  the  box  again  he  stopped,  chilled  by  the  ex- 
citement of  a  discovery.  With  the  cylinder  revolving 
at  a  very  low  rate  something  that  might  be  a  rapid 
message  in  code  clicked  from  the  horn.' 

"Throttling  down  the  speed  adjuster  on  the  phono- 
graph, he  ran  the  record  as  slowly  as  possible.  His 
hunch  was  justified.'  There  was  certainly  something 
there,  though  it  went  too  fast  to  be  caught. 


"He  wrestled  with  the  problem  overnight.  Next"  day 
he  rigged  up  an  electric  motor  to  run  his  blank  cylin- 
der record  at  a  prodigious  rate  of  speed.  When  the 
buzzing  occurred  it  was  caught.  Then  when  the  record 
was  re-run  at  a  moderate  rate  the  message  was  there.' 
It  was  decoded  shortly,  and  proved  to  be  part  of  an 
important  description  concerning  the  disposal  of 
Allied  troops. 

"The  secret  was  simply  that  at  Nauen  and  Madrid 
each  message  was  cut  into  a  perforated  roll.  This  was 
run  through  the  sending  apparatus  at  the  speed  of  four 
hundred  words  per  minute.  Naturally  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  buzz  to  anyone  not  'in  the  know. '  At  the  opposite 
station  they  simply  took  it  on  the  phonograph, and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

"The  Allies  managed  to  trace  down  many  spies  through 
the  requests  made  by  Nauen.  In  addition  to  this  a 
great  deal  of  erroneous  information  was  sent  through 
channels  by  which  it  would  reach  Madrid,  and  thence 
Nauen.  After  this  there  always  was  a  third  party  on 
the  line  whenever  the  Germans  and  their  agents  in  neu* 
tral  Spain  got  talking  together." 


IBANEZ  TO  MOBILIZE  US 


IT  IS  NOT  AS  A  NOVELIST  that  we  think  most  of  our 
Spanish  visitor,  Tincente  Blasco  Ibanez,  tho 
every  one  who  has  read  him  at  ail  has  read  "The 
Four  Horsemen."  The  glorified  jcrurnalism  of  this  book 
puts  it  out  of  the  strictly  novelistic  field.  But  the 
winter's  fictional  po'rers,   all  agree,   are  shown  best 


Blasco  Ibanez,  como  lo  ve  el 
artista  Arteches,  de*'La  Prensa 
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THE  SPAUTSH  NOTCLIST. 

As  the. artist,  Arteches,  of  New  York's  Spaxiish 
newspaper,  "La  Prensa"  sees  hin.  Ibanez  is  here 
to  scrutinize  us  searchingly,  and  he  begins  by 
reading  us  a  lesson. 


in  the  South  American  episodes  in  that  work.  The  early 
war  days  are  there  revivified  in  a  distillation  of  all 
the  newspaper  reports  and  some  clever  guessing.  "It  is 
a  book  which  transgresses  many  of  tho  laws  arbitrarily 
laid  down  for  story  telling,"  says  the  St.  Louis  "Post 
Dispatch",  tho  this  mid-Western  daily  holds  its  breath 
over  the  amazing  record  of  "twenty-one  editions  last 
March,  twenty  last  February,  sixteen  last  January,  and 
thirty-six,  or  more  than  one  a  day,  last  December." 
Being  produced  by  a  native  of  a  neutral  state,  "as  war 
propaganda,  it  is  far  more  adroit  and  subtle  and  ef- 
fective than  any  propaganda  work  appearing  in  the  lan- 


guage of  any  of  the  nations  that  fought  on  tho  Entente 
side."  The  war  being  over  and  the  sober  history  of  it 
being  our  present  duty,  the  vivid  pages  of  "The  Four 
Hor-semen"  may  depend  for  their  immortality  on  just 
those  South  American  descripti6ns  that  we  found  our- 
selves impatiently  hurrying  ov^r  before.  What  was  back 
of  them  in  the  writer's  mind  he  now  makes  more  em- 
phatic in  his  givings-out  to  the  New  York  "Sun".  Ibanez 
spent  four  years  of  his  life  in  the  Argentine  before 
the  war,  and  he  "was  shocked,"  he  tells  us,  "to  find 
how  little  influence  the  United  States  had  there."  He 
had  expected  that  "the  great  capitalistic  and  commer- 
cial strength  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  chief 
force  discernible,"  but  he  found  it  ".barely  a  force  at 
all."  Instead  of  that,  he  watched  the  German  influence 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Mr.  Ibanez  shows  the  same 
frankness  as  our  other  continental  visitors  in  point- 
ing out  our  shortcomings: 

"As  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  the  South  Ameri- 
cans understand  and  sympathize  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  South  American  countries  are 
pro-Ally.  But  the  fact  remains  that  just  as  you  lack 
knowledge  of  them  they  still   lack  knowledge  of  you. 

"it  is  a  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  there  has  been  a  distrust  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  distrust  is  based  on  fear.  The  dis- 
trust was  very  active  up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  Owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  and  to 
the  recent  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
regard  to  Mexico  that  distrust  has  largely  abated. 

"There  eire  many  things  the  United  States  can  do  to 
encourage  more  favorable  relations  with  the  southern 
countries.  Consider  the  American  consular  service  for 
instance.  Some  of  your  consuls  are  very  good  and  ac- 
ceptable, but  others  are  tactless  and  tend  to  create 
conflict.  Instead  of  trying  to  create  good  feelingj 
they  rattle  the  sabre,  as  it  were,  and  seek  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  represent  great  power  and 
force.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  should  be  so. 
The  United  States  should  have  a  great  deal  more  influ- 
ence in  South  America  than  it  has  to-day  because  it  is 
the  natural  and  logical  thing  that  the  big  Republic 
should  be  influential  in  a  protective  capacity  and  in 
commercial  ways  with  the  younger  countries. 

"Take  the  Argentine,  the  most  advanced  coimtry  in 
South  America.  You  occupy  tenth  place  in  influence 
there.  Englana  is  first  with  its  railway  interests. 
Then  come  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Spain  ana  others. 
Six  years  ago  the  United  States  didn't  have  a  thing 
worth  mentioning  in  the  Argentine.  Since  the  war  I 
believe  you  have  made  some'  little  progress.  When  I  was 
there  you  didn't  have  a  single  American  bank.  Now,  I 
am  informed,  you  have  a  bank.  In  Chile  you  have  only 
a  few  houses  along  the  coast  representing  America. Most 
of  the  commercial  houses  are  English.  When  I  saw  this 
situation  on  visiting  Chile  I  was  immensely  surprised, 
for  it  was  the  natural  thing  to  have  expected  America 
to  have  the  dominating  influence. 

"There  are  already  some  very  hopeful  signs  of  prog- 
ress and  change.  In  the  first  place  I  have  noticed  a 
great  intere-^t  among  South  Americans  to  learn  English. 
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i  see  in  the  'Dhited.  States  a  great  interest  awakening 
to  learn  Spanish.  This  will  bring  the  United  States 
and  South  America  closer  together,  for  the  interest  of 
those  who  learn  Spanish  is  not  in  Spain  and  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  learn  English  is  not  in  England. 
Spanish  America  is  turning  to  America — that  is,  the 
southern  countries  will  turn  to  the  United  States  un- 
less the  United  States  prevents. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  drive  into  every  man  you 
send  down  there  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
to  the  South  American  countries  must  be  that  of  a  pro- 
tective, paternal  big  brother.  This  will  allay  fear. 
Don't  try  to  impress  the  southern  countries  with  the 
belief  that  your  strength  is  something  of  imperialis- 
tic brute  foroe.  If  the  South  American  countries  have 
this  belief  it  will  continue  to  breed  fear  and  dis- 
trust . 

"President  Wilson's  Pan-/jzerican  doctrine  is  the 
right  procedure.  At  the  present  time  you  are  on  the 
right  track.   The  thing  to  do  is  to  continue  this  worli 

"Some  troubles  you  have  had  in  the  past  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  didn't  stick  to  a  uniform  policy.  At 
one  time  you  appeared  to  the  Soubli  American  cotintries 
benevolent,  another  time  despotic,  and  another  time 
violent.  On  account  of  your  present  policy  there  is  a 
growing  confidence,  and  if  you  continue  in  this  direc- 
tion it  is  only  a  question  of  time  T;^hen  your  influence 
will  be  paramount.  You  will  see  great  results  in  ten 
years. " 

This  apparent  excursion  into  the  political  domain 
is  not  so  unnatural  for  Ibanez,  for  to  him,  as  he  told 
the  interviewer  for  the  Netr  York  "Evening  Post",  "a 
novel  is  to  give  the  sensation  of  life  and  affairs." 
JJr.  Ibanez  confesses  that  his  next  -novel  is  to  be 
about  the  United  States,  and  his  views  on  the  South 
American  question  we  may  perhaps  take  as  a  peep  intx) 
the  laboratory  that  will  evolve  that  novel.  In  fact, 
Americans  are  already  in  his  theater,  for  his  last 
book,  "Woman's  Enemy"  about  to  be  published,  deals 
with  the  intenrention  of  the  United  States  in  the  war, 
and  it  ends  with  scenes  at  llice,  v/here  Americans  were 
everywhere.  "it  was  seldom  you  saw  a  Frencliman. " 
Perhaps  there  was  an  unconscious  irony  in  the  novel- 
ist's mention  to  the  "Sun"  that  "one  of  the  figures  in 
the  book  will  be  President  Y^ilson. " 

"l  believe  that  Lir.  Wilson  is  the  first  poet  of  our 
epoch.   Ho  doesn't  rrrite  verse,  but  he  dreams  of  hu- 
manity.  He  is  an  ethereal  spirit,  moving  with  the 
angels,  and  lie  has  the  mentality  of  the  poet." 

Speaking  publicly  of  a  "fifth  horseman,"  Ibanez,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  "Tribune",  visioned  "the  soc- 
ial revolution,  galloping  hard  at  the  heels  of  war": 

"The  strike  is  an  implement  of  war. The  fifth  horse- 
man has  appeared  on  the  scene.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
speed  toward  destruction  before  the  implacable  force 
of  international  justice,  as  did  his  four  predecessors. 
We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  every- 
thing has  a  solution.  The  fifth  horseman  may  continue 
to  gallop  for  some  time,  in  the  end  he  T;-ill  be  put  to 
flight 

Who  can  say  that  the  four  horsemen  immortalized  in 
nry  book  are  gone  forever?  History  has  a  vrarj  of  repeat- 
ing itself,  and  the  thundering  of  the  cataract  can 
still  be  heard  on  all  sides.  The  great  leaders  ivho 
have  guided  the  Allies  through  the  Tra.r  are  nou  as 
blind  as  the  rest  of  humanity,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
see  their  way  clearly  until  the  fog  lifts." 


MINNEAPOLIS  ON  SHELLEY 

SHELLEY  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FOR  GRANTED  for  so  long 
that  it  seems  an  ill  turn  to  pick  his  credentials 
to  pieces  merely  because  he  was  used  by  a  British 
critic  to  pay  a  compliment.  It  is  hard  not  only  on 
Shelley  but  on  the  critic  who  thought  he  was  praising 
an  American  poet,  Carl  Sandberg  of  Chicago,  in  calling 
him  "the  American  Shelley."   Chicago's  neighbor  a  lit- 


Photograph  by  Bain  TTews  Service. 

IBABEZ  IN  AlffiRICA. 

TJho  adds  the  warning  of  a  fiftli  horseman  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "in  the  menacing  panoply  of  social 
revolution  galloping  hard  at  the  heels  of  vfar.  " 


tie  further  west,  that  is,  the  Minneapolis   "Journal," 
sniffs  in  the  breeziest  style,   and  may  perhaps  imply 
its  doubt  of  Sandberg  while  it  strips   Shelley  of  his 
laurels:' 

"If  our  modest  Mr.  Sandberg  is  Shelley  incarnate, wo 
are  not  disputing  his  laurels.  But  what  does  it  amount 
to  to  be  a  Shelley,  as  viewed  from  this  dispassionate 
year  1919, a  century  or  so  since  Shelley  was  drowned  in 
the  Italian  sea? 

"Shelley  was  a  beautiful  young  man-the  ladies  found* 
him  so.  His  name  was  Percy  Bysshe,  he  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Timothy,  a  rich  country  squire.  He  was,  oh,  so 
sensitive  and  also  belligerent.  He  got  into  scrapes 
and  picturesquely  got  himself  into  more.  He  didn't 
cut  so  heroic  a  figure  as  Lord  Byron,  but  seemed  even 
more  romantic  to  the  sentimental  vision.  Indeed,  he 
was  quite  as  mushy  as  was  the  sentimental  Heine,  but 
the  latter  had  a  lot  more  sense.  When  the  salt  water 
quenched  Shelley's  young  life,  Trelawney  and  Byron 
burned  his  body,  Hellenic  style,  on  the  beach. 

"Quite  a  melodrama.'  The  angel-faced  deceased  aris- 
tocrat, atheist,  democrat,  poet,  anarchist,  God  knows 
what,  became  a  demi-god.   Robert  Browning  a  generation 
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later  was  one  of  his  worshippers.  Shelley  was  ethe- 
real, pure  spirit,  abstract  thought,  whi^e  flame,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  like  things,  but  how  much  of  a  poet  was 
he  really,  when  his  personality  and  career  are  dis- 
missed? 

''Well,  as  a  thinker,  which  he  took  himself  for,  he 
was  a  lightweight.  As  Byron  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  him,  'Your  poetry,  my  dear  llr. Shelley , is  delicious, 
but  your  ideas  are  ridiculous. '   As  inspiration  some 
persons  thrive  on  moonbeams,   but  for  ourselves  we'd 
rather  take  a  chajice  on  being  the  mouse  in  an  experi- 
mental vacuum  than  try  to  nourish  our  soul  on  Shelley^ 
attenuated  st-of  f.  " 


EXPLANATION  OF  BOLSHEVIST 
LITERATURE 

•^"^   ▼"  E  ALL  KIIOW  how  the  French  nobility  sat  up 
\\/   nights  to  read  Rousseau,  and  vrere   so  en- 
tranced by  the  romance  of  his  presentations 
;  that  they  never  looked  out  of  the  window  to  watch  the 
storm  actually  brewing.    When  it  broke   over  their 
^,. heads,  they  probably  saw  how  they  had  missed  the  whole 
/point  of  his  teachings,  which  they  supposed  had  begun 
and  woiild  end  in  pure  romance.    This  lesson  from  his- 
tory tells  nothing  to  our   "Parlor  Bolsheviki.  "  The 
Government  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  New  York 
"Times"  to  take  them  in  hand.     No  matter  how  many 
"dangerous  aliens"  we  drive  from  our  shores,   "a  com- 


pany of  aliens  more  dangerous  would  remain. 


'It   is 


with  American  money,"   says  the  "Times,"  '.'not  the  much 
'  talked  of  and  probably  mythical   funds  of   'Lenin  and 
Trotsky'   that  the  deadly  Bolshevist  poison  is  spread 
through  the  country. "    We  read  on: 

"In  October  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Berger,  a  Deputy  Attorney 
•  General  of  this  State,  who  investigated  the  radical 
publications  of  this  city  in  connection  with  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Lusk  coririittee  into  Bolshevist  propaganda, 
said  that  of  between  forty  and  fifty  extreme  radical 
foreign-language  papers  here,  all  but  two  are  sup- 
ported by'  subsidies  from  rich  amateurs  of  revolution, 
boudoir  Bolsheviki.  'With  two  exceptions,  the  editors 
or  publishers  have  admitted  to  me  that  the  income  from 
•their  'papers,'  which  have  a  circulation  of  3,000,000, 
mainly  in  the  great  industrial  centres,  'would  not  pay 
expenses,  and  that  they  would  be  bankrupt  except  for 
gifts  from  wealthy  people  of  this  city. '  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  list  of  these  underwriters  of  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  ruin.  That  paid  press 
continues  unmolested  to  foment  upheaval  and  violence 
among  millions  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States.  In 
Russian,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Lithuanian,  and  other 
tongues  the  gospel  of  destruction  is  preached.  Does 
the  Government  do  anything  to  check  these  workers  for 
its  subversion?  Does  :t  do  anything  to  bring  to  pun- 
ishment the  backers  of  revolution?  The  publication  of 
their  names  would  be  at  least  a  moral  and  social  pun- 
isiraient.  Instead,  the  list  is  guarded  as  a  secret. 
Yet  in  the  scale  of  guilt  how  innocent  does  the  poor 
ignorant  dupe  of  criminal  propaganda  look  by  the  side 
'of  the  Americans  who,  with  every  advantage  of  opportu- 
nity, education,  fortune,  are  false  to  their  country 
and  to  civilizationj 

"The  Administration  has  m.any  things  to  do,  but  what 
more  vital  labor  than  to  bring  to  justice  the  native 
and  the  imported  missionaries  of  Bolshevism?  It  will 
not  do  to  go  to  sleep  complacently  after  the  Massachu- 
setts election.  The  jVmerican  people  are  aroused  from 
time  to  tim.e.  The  fanatics  of  Bolshevism  work  all  the 
time. " 


ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

'^"^  r~  HO  HOLDS  THE  EEYS  of  Parnassus?  Of  course 
\X/  the  critics  think  tlie  keeping  of  these  pre- 
cious symbols  has  been  corai:i,itted  to  thera, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  age  has  repudiated 
their  claim.  The  death  of  a  writer  brings  one  or  mors 
of  them  serenely  to  say,  as  does  the  Philadelphia 
"Inquirer"  at  present;  "it  will  hardly  be  claimed  by 
her  sincerest  admirers  that  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  to 
be  ad:;u.tted  to  Parnassus,"  That  is  the  judicial  mood 
that  death  seems  alira.ys  to  suramon.  Tlie  unuttered  ver- 
dict of  a  great  public  is  often  quite  different.  Just 
a  few  days  before  Mrs.  Wilcox  passed  away  at  her  hoiae 
near  New  Haven,  on  October  30,  the  London  "Daily  Tele- 
graph" was  saying  that  if  she  were  not, as  her  publish- 
ers claiiTi,  the  most  ivldely  read  poet  of  the  day,  "any- 
how, she  has  devoted  readers  almost  beyond  nui.iber,  in 
her  ovm  country,  here  in  England,  and  everywhere. "The 
Brooklyn  "Eagle"  accounts  for  this  immense  vogue  \-on 
the  basis  of  journalized  genius, "and  admits  thatlis^is 
"may  be  of  a  high  type."  In  the  beginning  when  the 
journalistic  sense  of  the  young  Wisconsin  girl  was 
founding  a  career,  it  was  done  by  means  that  even  now 
furnish  grounds  for  controversy  not  disdained  by  tvro 
leading  Eastern  dailies.  The  title  of  her  first  book 
shows  the  keen  insight  of  the  novice  into  the  journal- 
dstic  foible  when  she  used  a  phrase  -that  has  ever 
since  been  the  point  of  departure  for  newspaper  para— 
graphers.   ^ays  the  Philadelphia  "Record": 

"The  career  of  Ella  ITheeler  Wilcox,  who  died  the 
other  day  at  her  home  in  Connecticut,  affords  inter- 
esting light  upon  the  making  of  a  literary  reputation. 
Mrs. Wilcox  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  she  enjoyed  for  many  years,  even  to  the  hour  of 
death,  the  warm  admiration  of  a  vast  following.  She 
was  an  inspiration  and  a  tower  of  strength  and  comfort 
to  many  who  looked  upon  her  as  the  foremost  writer  of 
her  time,  and  an  excellent  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend. 

"In  a  friendly  eulogy  of  her  The  New  York  'Sun'  re- 
marks : 

"It  was  Ella  'tfheeler  Wilcox's  misfortune  that  she 
selected  the  title  "Poems  of  Passion"  for  the  collec- 
tion of  verses  which  was  destined  to  win  for  her  darly 
public  attention.  This  title  rather  than  the  matter 
within  the  covers  on  which  it  was  imprinted,  attached 
itself  to  her  name,  and  was  associated  with  her  work 
in  the  period  of  her  maturity. ' 

"The  selection  of  that  title  for  her  early  book  may 
have  been  a  mistake,  but  that  it  was  really  a  'misfor- 
tune' is  open  to  question.  The  'Sun'  assumes  that  be- 
cause of  the  excellence  of  some  of  her  poems  and  the 
thoughtful  character  of  her  prose  she  might  have  made 
a  greater  reputation  for  herself  upon  a  higher  liter- 
ary plane  but  for  that  early  slip.  A  critical  examin- 
ation of  her  literary  remains,  however,  will  scarcely' 
bear  that  out.  The  bulk  of  her  work  was  of  a  charac- 
ter so  mediocre  that  it  could  have  brought,  only  by 
sheer  weight,  after  years  of  plodding,  the  recognition 
which  came  to  her  early  by  virtue  of  an  accident.  A 
Chicago  publisher,  to  whom  she  submitted  her  'Poems  of 
Passion,'  rejected  them  as  'immoral.'  She  showed  his 
letter  to  some  friends  in  Milwaukee,  and,  as  she  says 
in  her  autobiography,  'it  reached  the   ears  of  a   sen- 
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sational  morning  newspaper.   The  next  day  it  printed  a 
colimn  of  comment  under  the  following  headlines: 
'Too  Loud  for  Chicago. 
The  Scarlet  City  by  the  Lake  Shocked 
by  a  Badger  Girl,  //hose  Verses 
out-Swinburne  Swinburne  and 
Out-Whitman  .Vhitman.  ' 
"The  verses  were  really  not  'passion  poems'  at  all; 
and,  as  one  reviewer  said  at  the  time,   they  could  not 
have  disturbed  the  morals  of  a  la.dy-bug.    Their  chief 
service  was  to  push  their  author   instantly   into   the 
limelight,   and  there   she   attracted  the  attention  of 
another  sensational  newspaper,  whose  editor  was  quick 
to  exploit  her  and  to  give  her  at  once  t'  ■   large  aud- 
ience it  must  have  taken  her  years  to  reach  otherwise. 
It  is  true  that  the  title   of   'poetess  of  passion' 
clung  to  her  into  maturity,  and  at  times   she  was   at 
pains  to  play  up  to  it  mildly,  but  sVie  soon  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  'moral  uplifter. '   So  what  she  after- 
ward called  her  'early  lack  of  caution'   was   a   help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  her  in  the  making  of  her 
name . " 

True  to  this  »joumalistic  sense,  the  poet  again' 
created  a  sensation  when  she  began  with  a  vein 
which  was  contributory  to  her  real  hold  on  the  hearts 
of  her  readers.  The  Minneapolis  "Tribune"  recalls  "a 
newspaper  controversy  which  raged  furiously  in  the 
'eighties'  of  the  past  century  over  the  authorship  of 
a  bit  of  verse  whose  initial  line  read,  'Laugh  and  th.e 
world  laughs  with  you,  weep  and  you  weep  alone. '"  It 
proceeds: 

"Published  ajiony.aously,this  poem  sprang  into  almost 
instant  popularity,  and,  as  it  was  floating  about  the 
country  without  credit,.Colonel  Joyce  of  St.  Louis  took 
in  the  seeiiing  orphan  and  included  it  in  a  book  of 
poems  issued  under  his  name. 

"Ella  ITheeler,  then  coming  to  notice  as  a  nisconsin 
poet,  immediately  asserted  autliorship  of  the  poem.  In 
the  controversy  which  followed,  Colonel  Joyce  declared 
that  if  she  were  not  a  woiaan  he  would  horse'/fhip  her. 
But  the  bar  of  public  opinio:!  quickly  decided  in  favor 
of  l.Iiss  lilheeler,  iviio  afterr^'ards  becoLie  Ilrs,  ITilcox. 

"There  are  few  old-tiine  scrap  books  that  do  not  con- 
tain a  copy  of  the  poem.  It  vras  read  and  recited  xroi:i 
one  end  of  tlie  country  to  the  other  and  parodies  on  it 
were  nu-^erous  and  are  still  to  be  found  occasionally. 
Of  course  Ella  Wheeler's  fame  does  not  rest  on  that 
poei:i  while  Colonel  Joyce's  connection  vfith  it  is  still 
remembered  for  its  audacity. " 

Mrs.  Wilcox,  though  born  in  Wisconsin,  caiue  of  Net? 
England  parentage,  her  father  combining  the  labors  of 
a  farmer  with  the  arts  of  a  violinist  and  dancing 
master.  Even  -Uiese  various  pursuits  were  insufficient 
for  the  family  needs,  and  the  verses  of  the  young 
poetess  sometimes  helped  rescue  the  impaired  fortunes 
of  the  family.  Tlie  NeiT  York  "Sun"  supplies  some  addi- 
tional biographic  material: 

"Mrs.  Wilcox  was  educated  in  the  little  country 
schools,  but  proved  an  omnivorous  reader  and  managed  to 
accumulate  some  good  books  of  romance  and  verse.  Her 
first  verses  were  printed  in  a  local  paper  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  old  and  immediately  attracted  local  at- 
tention. It  was  during  the  time  when  the  reunions  of 
the  Grand  Army  were  the  most  thrilling  and  important 
events  in  the  community  and  the  little  girl  attained  a 
great  vogue  among  the  veterans  for  the  verses  she  wrote 
in  honor  of  their  exploits.  She  would  never  consent  to 
read  them  herself,  but  on  one  occasion  was  thanked  by 
General  Sheridan  for  a  verse  welcoming  hinl  to  a  reunion. 
His  arrival  had  been  unexpected  and  the  little  poetess 


had  dashed  off  two  stanzas  while  the  band  was  playing, 

'She  had  one  brief  venture  as  the  editor  of  the 
woman's  page  in  a  farm  magazine  in  Milwaukee,  but  re- 
turned to  the  farm  when  the  magazine  failed.  She  con- 
tinued to  produce  verse,  for  which  she  received  a  sub- 
stantial income,  and  began  to  be  publicly  identified 
with  the  'Milwaukee  school'  of  poets,  among  whom  were 
Hattie  Tyng  Griswold,  Sara  D.  Hobart,  Estella  Aiker, 
Fanny  Driscoll ,  Charles  Noble  Gregory  and  Grace  Wells. 

"Her  first  printed  voliime  v/as  'Llaurine,'  a  versi- 
fied romance  which  enjoyed  such  vog^ae  at  the  time  tha'v 
Mrs.  Wilcox  said  not  long  ago  she  had  met  hundreds  c? 


From  "The  Bookman,"  London. 

THE  SINGER  OF  "HEAET  THROBS" 

One  of  the  latest  pictures  of  Ella  VJlieeler  ITilcox 
taken  at  Tours,  when  she  was  busy  with  work  ai.-.ong 
the  American  forces  in  France, 


women  later  vrfio  bore  the  name  'Maurine, '  rriiich  she  iiw 
vented .....  | 

"Mrs.  TTilcox  continued  to  attract  attention  by  her 
published  verses  in  the  East  and  wlien  slie  moved  to  Neix 
York  City  for  a  brief  stay  she  became  the  centre  of  a 
literary  and  artistic  circle.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria  the  New  York  'American'  co;riiissio:ied 
her  to  go  to  London  and  write  her  impressions  of  the 
funeral.  Her  poem,  'Tlae  Queen  Rides  To-day,'  attracted 
attention  in  England  and  opened  many  English  ho'Ties  to 
her, 

"she  and  her  husband  travelled  extensively  after 
this,  staying  for  considerable  periods  in  Hawaii  and 
Java,  in  both  of  vriiich  places  they  were  elaborately 
entertained  by  the  native  potentates.  Upon  her  return 
to  America  she  took  up  dajicing  and  created  several  new 
danoos.  After  the  death  of  her  son  she  became  strongly 
attracted  to  spiritualism.  She  and  her  husband  made 
the  promise  that  the  first  to  die  would  try  to  coiltu-. 
nicate  with-,  the  survivor,  and  after  LIr.  Wilcox's  death 
in  1906,  Mrs.  V/ilcox  devoted  years  to  the  etudy  of 
theosophy,  spiritualism  and  various  other  practices  in 
an  effort  to  aid  her  husband  in  maiding  good  his  prom- 
ise. She  insists  that  after  some  years  she  received 
an  authentic  message  from  him  through  a  ouija  board,  JJ 


UNIFYING  FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM 


ON  iVRMISTICE  DaYj  November  11,  Protestants  of 
Fraiice  of  every  denonination  tnarlced  tlae  anni- 
vei'sary  of  the  v/ar'sr  end  by  aeeting  m  Lyons 
to  consider  plans  for  the  federatioa  of  all  tneir 
forces  "The  old  churches  of  Calvin,"  says  kev. Victor 
Monod,  "are  a-irakening  to  a  modern  and  progressive  con- 
ception of  their  work."  France  herself  is  "reorgan- 
izing her  existencG",  and  the  French  Protestant 
churches  feel  that  they  "may  be  of  priceless  value  to 
the  progress   of  the  kingdoa  of  God."  The   changes    in 
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FIRST  REBUILT  CHURCH  Bl  FEiilCE 

The  old  church  standing  on  this  site  at  Blane 
l-esnil,  was  destroyed  by  German  shells,  killing 
seven  woi-shippers  during  one  bombardment. 


the  French  people  effected  by  the  iTar  offer  an  excep- 
tional opportunity.  In  the  first  place,  a  revival  of 
the  religious  spirit  v^as  brought  about  by  the  war,  and 
"araong  the  unreligious  mass  of  French  people  the  war 
has  stamped  out  much  of  the  prejudice  against  the  gos- 
pel and  the  action  of  the  churches.  Mr,  Monod,  who 
1713  one  of  the  French  visitors  to  the  churches  of  this 
country  last  year,  declares  in  "The  Continent"( Chicago) 
that  President  Poincare "would  think  long  before  re- 
peating in  1919  a  phrase  hp  uttered  in  1909.  Then  he 
said,  in  a  speech  at  the  French  Academy  on  the  subject 
of  religious  experiences:  "Most  of  us,  unbelievers,  or 
indifferent  believers, know  of  them  only  by  William 
James  '  book,  as  we  knov;  the  center  of  Africa  through 


the  narratives  of  travellers.""  Mr.  Monod  reviews  some 
of  the  facts  that  were  brought  to  our  attention  from 
time  to  time  while  the  war  was  in  progress; 

"in  face  of  tlie  trials  and  anjcieties  brought  "by 
the  war  many  become  explorer s,and  one  sa'.v  professors 
from  the  Sorbonno  or  vrell  knc.'m  political  inen  going  to 
religious  lectures  organized  by  ministers  or  priests 

"But  as  time  passed  on,  minds  became  accustomed  to 
the  daily  thought  of  death  for  others  and  the  revival 
of  the  religious  spirit  seemed  to  be  1  limited  to 
troops  at  the  front.  Ai^iong  these  troops  th-are  aivj-ays 
was  a  considerable  proportion  of  ecclesiastics  vriio 
vrere  not  entitled  to  exemption  from  "military  service. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  mobilized  by  the  army  as 
chaplains,  officers  and  soldiers, numbered  about  12,000. 
or  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  Catholic  priests 
in  France.  Missionaries  and  French  monks  returned 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  be  clothed  in  the  hori- 
zon blue  uniform.  The  proportion  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters mobilized  was  perhaps  still  greater  than  that  of 
Catholic  priests,  and  attained  nearly  half  their  en- 
tire nimiberf  450  served  under  the  fla^  out  of  a  total 
of  1,000,  The  best  among  the  pastors  considered  it 
their  duty  to  offer  their  services  as  chaplains. Pastor 
Gaunelle,  at  the  age  of  60,  left  for  the  front  as  a 
voluntary  chaplain  .to  replace  his  son  who  died  glori- 
ously for  France,  Vihile  many  Catholic  priests  often 
meet  vrith  ill-will  in  their  parishes,  the  chaplains 
vrere  popular  v;ith  the  troops.  The  Govenr-ient  refused 
to  assign  base  chaplains  and  only  appointed  chaplains 
attached  to  the  combatant  troops  and  snaring  their 
danger.  This  decision  certainly  contributed  to  raise 
the  pres.tige  of  military  chaplains  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  French  Amy  included  about  1,000  Catholic 
chaplains,  100  Protestant,  chaplains  and  thirty  Jcivish 
chaplains — a  very  small  nvunber  for  an  army  of  six  or 
seven  inillion  men,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  ::iany 
ministers  serving  as  officers  or  soldiers  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  voluntary  chaplains. 

"a  thing  that  was  no  more  seen  in  French  civil  life 
could  be  observevi  in  the  Army,  viz,  religious  assem- 
blies composed  of  men  only,  and  of  men  who  were  singu- 
larly e-r'.rnest,  I  have  seen  in  Lorraine  some  of  my 
soldiers  walk  twenty  miles  to  attend  a  religious  ser- 
vice. A.nd  wh:.t  emotion  in  these  meetings.'  On  Whit- 
sunday, 1918,  I  celebrated  the  .holy  coiumunion  with 
several  soldiers.  The  next  day  I  saw  one  of  them  with 
his  forehead  cut  open  by  an  airplane  bomb  and  the  week 
VTas  not  ended  \v-hen  another  was  struck  by  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Certainly  in  those  days  of  danger  we  all 
learned  in  particularly  vivid  manner  wh'--.t  faith  in  God 
means  to  a  man, 

"Let  us  not  forget  also  that  marked  religious  re- 
vival was  observed  in  the  regions  occupied  and  plund- 
ered by  the  enemy. 

But  the  great  opport-unity  opened  also  brings  to 
the  French  the  reduction  of  the  instruments  by  which 
the  vTork  can  be  accomplished.  The  story  of  all  Europe 
is  equally  appealing: 

"In  France  there  has  been  one  man  killed  out  of 
every  twenty-eight  inhabitants,  while  in  Germany  on© 
death  is  counted  out  of  thirty-five  inhabitants,  in 
Great  Britain",  one  out  of  sixty-six,  in  Italy,  one  out" 
of  seventy  nine.  The  greater  part  of  the  most  eager, 
■lost  enthusiastic,  most  believing  young  men  have 
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fallen.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  throwing  our  churches  into  insurmountable 
financial  difficulties.  The  ministers  salaries  hav- 
ing to  be  raised,  the  imiting  of  many  churches  is  be- 
ing considered.  At  the  General  Assembly  of  Reformed 
Evangelical  Churches  it  was  sugges'ted  that  one-fifth 
of  our' churches  should  be  amalgamated  with  others  The 
Catholic  Church  is  in  a  similar  position.  The  result 
will  be  the-  disappearance  of  the  Christian  spirit  in 
the  rural  districts.  While  forty  years  ago  in  France 
the  country  was  nore  religious  than  the  cities, and  the 
clergy  was  recruited  largely  in  the  country,  now  the 
situation  has  altogether  changed.  In  the  towns,  one 
finds  a  great  deal  more  esteem  for  the  religious  and 
social  work  of  the  churches  and  many  more  callings  to 
ecclesiastic  ministry.  Moreover,  many  parts  of  the 
French  country  have  now  but  very  few  Catholic  priests 
or  Protestant  pastors,  and  are  running  the  risk  of  re- 
turning to  heathenism." 

In  this  situation  the  Protestant  Churches  particu- 
larly have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  closer  union  of 
their  forces. 

"During  the  war  thirty  military  chaplains  signed  a 
'Letter  to  the  Churches,'  demanding  the  union  of  the 
different  Protestant  denominations.  This  letter  ma.de  a 
great  sensation,  and  since  then  various  petitions  and 
appeals  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the  French  Protes- 
tant forces  have  been  signed  by  demobilized  officers 
and  soldiers.  What  is  desired  is  .not  the  amalgamation 
of  the  different  denominations,  but  a.  close  and  trusty 
federation  of  all  the  Protestant  forces,  the  suppres- 
sion of  costly  church  rivalries  in  a  same  to\-m.  A  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  all  the  French  Protestants  has  been 
summoned  in  Lyons  for  November  11  (day  of  the  armi- 
stice and  victory);  for  the  first  time  in  forty-nine 
years  the  Protestants  of  "Alsace- -Lorraine  (400,000  in 
number)  will  send  their  representatives  to  Ljtjns .  We 
have  great  expectations  of  this  constitutive  Assembly, 
to  which  are  invited  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  churches  who  have  taken  so  generous  an 
interest  in  the  ruins  of  the  churches  of  the  devas- 
tated regions  and  in  the  general  progress  of  French 
Protestantism.  Everybody  in  France  understands  that 
the  ch.iroh  must  now  turn  away  from  denominational 
q^uarrels  and  start  a  great  work  of  moral  and  social  re- 
construction," 


MINISTERS'  PAY  AND 
STEEL  WORKERS' 

Now  THAT  EVERY  OI^IE  has  had  time  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  steel  strike,  the 
Ithaca  "jotirnal"  sees  a  good  opportunity  to 
force  home  the  merits  of  tlie  minister's  de-aand  for 
higher  pay.  Half  the  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  where  this  dei.iand  is  vocal,  are  getting  less 
than  $1500  a  year,  "though  that  sum  is  regarded  by 
govermient  economists  us  the  very  least  on  wiiich  a 
family  of  tv/o  or  three  persons  can  be  decently  main- 
tained "  A  little  figuring  points  the  mora,l: 

"The  range  of  salaries  is  interesting.   Of  1,379 
salaried  ministers  in  New  England,  Middle  West  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  districts,  where  salaries  seem   rather 
higher  than  the  average,  there  are  28  receiving   less 
than  ^^500  a  year,  53  from  C'500  to  s'::750,   84  from  $750 
to  11,000,  and  506  between  ,*.1,000  and  (^-1,500.   There, 
are  43  men,  mostly  bishops,  who  are  paid  C3,000  apiece. 
There  are  15  who  re'ceive  more  than  C7>000» 

"If  these  salaries  were  compared  in  detail  with  the 
rrages  of  the  striking  steel  men,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  ministers  would  be  found  worse  off  than  the  manual 


workers.   The  highest  salaries  in  this  supposedly  ar- 
istocratic ch\irch  are  found  to  be  about  the  same   as 
the  wages  of  expert  rollers  in  the  steel  mills    The 
lowest  are  probably  lower  than  any  paid  in  the   steel 
industry. 

"This  comparison  is  not  made  to  show  that  indus- 
trial pay  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  the  ministerial  pay  is  lower  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Sxarely  the  pulpit  v7orker,  no  less  than  the 
mill  worker,  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  worthy  of  a 
better  hire  than  he  receives, 

"The  plight  of  the  average  minister's  family  today, 
no  matter  what  the  denomination,  is  little  less  than 
tragic-  Salaries  have  risen  slowly  and  slightly, while 
the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  upon  this  class  with 
special  force,  because  ministers '  families  are  obliged 
to  'keep  up  appearances'  and  the  things  that  make  that 
possible  have  soared  to  prohibitive  prices, 

"This  is  more  than  unfair.  It  is  cruel.    Parish- 
ioners in  general  have  prospered,  while  their  pastors 
have  suffered.   If  communities  want  churches,   they 
should  pay  the  .price,  and  divide  their  incomes  more 
equitably  with  the  men  who  keep  the  churches  going." 


CONSTRUING  THE  SENATE 
RELIGIOUSLY 

A  RELIGIOUS  ARGUMENT  in  favor  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  with  its  confirmation  of 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations  is  offered  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  of  the  "Christian  Work" (New  York). 
Most  of  the  lay  papers  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
Senate's  course  have  preferred  to  see  in  its  action 
the  elaborate  and  prolonged  game  of  politics.  Dr, 
Lynch  on  the  other  hand  sees  in  the  Senate  s  behavior 
a  manifestation  of  "the  great  fear,"  vrtiich  phrase  he 
interprets  as  "the  fear  of  taking  the  next  step."  All 
the  great  fears  in  history  are  not  and  never  have  been 
in  any  age,  he  maintains,  comparable  to  this  fear  of 
taking  the  next  step.  The  application  is  then  easily 
made  to  those  who  hinder  the  Senate's  ratification  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  this  body  are  not  to  be 
found  "those  who  have  been  preparing  themselves  for  it 
and  studying  it  during  the  last  two  years."  The 
churches  are  not  there  either.  "Last  year  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Churches  on  the  Moral  Aims  of 
the  War  went  before  the  churches  in  an  extended  and 
thorough  campaign  of  education  and  it  is  very  signifi- 
cant at  just  this  time  that  hardly  any  opposition  has 
come  from  the  leaders  of  our  religious  life.  Almost 
all  our  national  church  assemblies  have  endorsed  the 
League  and  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  it."  But  the 
"unprepared"  are  afraid,  says  Dr.  Lynch.  "We  are  get- 
ting one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  it  that  the 
world  has  ever  known": 

"This  trouble  in  Washington,  this  sudden,  frantic, 
frenzied  fear  is  not  Republican  politics,  not  hatred 
of  England  and  a  casting  about  for  the  Irish  and  Ger- 
man vote,  ho7fever  much  some  may.  be  influenced  by  that, 
but  it  is  the  fear  of  the  next  step.  The  speeches  of 
those  men  in  the  Senate,  whose  sincerity  no  one  doubts 
—such  men  as  Borah  and  Reed---the  speeches  of  those 
high-minded  men  outside  the  Senate — such  men  as  Mr^ 
Root  and  George  TJharton  Pepper,  all  betray  this  in 
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every  word  and  accent.  The  thing  that  almost  defeated 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  this  fear  o? 
the  next  step  expressed  hy  the  Borahs,  Reeds  and  Roots 
of  the  time.  They  clung  to  the  sovereign  rights  of 
states  and  feared  worse  than  men  ever  feared  war  and 
pestilence  the  sinking  of  the  state  in  the  nation. 
(See  Dr.  William  E.  Barton's  interesting  pamphlet  in 
which  he  points  out  the  parallelism  between  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  states  adopting  the  nation- 
al constitution  and  those  now  being  advanced  against 
the  nation  adopting  the  international  constitution. ) 
The  thing  that  is  being  manifested  at  Washington  is 
the  same  fesir.  The  war  has  brought  about  a  new  co- 
operative world.  It  was  on  its  way  before  war  came 
but  the  war  accentuated  it  and  hurried  it.  For  three 
years  we  have  had  this  co-operation,  this  sort  of 
United  Nations  of  the  world  in  real  existence.  It  was 
the  logic  of  history, .. .Our  prophetic  statesmen  saw 
its  consequences  and  even  during  the  war  began  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  it.  The  war  suddenly  stopped,... 
and  suddenly  our  unprophetic,  timid  statesmen  really 
saw  this  next  inevitable  step  and  began  to  be  fright- 
ened to  death. " 

Dr.  Lynch  justifies  his  definition  of  "the  great 
fear"  by  referring  to  the  things  that  might  appear  in 
some  other  views.  If  fear  of  war  or  of  hiinger  were 
suggested,  recent  history, as  seen  by  this  writer  sets 
these  bogies  to  rest; 

"it  is  doubtful  if  men  fear  war  very  much.  Indeed, 
the  world  seems  rather  to  like  it.  All  nations  rush  to 
it  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  a  Kaiser,  or  a 
demagogue  or  a  yellow  journal  can  send  a  nation  into 
war  with  an  ease  which  shows  how  little  dislike  the  . 
average  man.  has  for  it.  One  cannot  help  sometimes  be- 
lieving the  remark  of  one  of  our  cynical  friends: 
'There  is  nothing  men  enjoy  so  much  as  killing  each 
other.  '  Someone  else  vrLll  say:  'Tlie  great  fear  is 
hunger. '  It  is  a  greater  fear  than  war,  and  yet  men 
fear  it  so  little  tjiat  they  make  no  more  provision 
against  it  than  they  do  against  war.  Let  a  fajnino  coi^e, 
and  how  few  seriously  set  to  work  to  secure  an  indus- 
trial order  that  shall  make  hunger  impossible  forever. 
Some  would  say:  'Sickness  or  pestilence  is  the  great 
fear. '  It  was  a  great  fear  once,  but  the  world  is  no 
longer  greatly  concerned  over  plagues.  Modern  science 
has  got  them  under  control,  and  as  for  death  - —  few 
healthy  people  ever  think  of  it  in  these  days.  Just  at 
present  there  is  a  rather  widespread  fear  in  many 
quarters  over  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  —  but  this  is 
not  the  great  fear. 

"The  great  fear  is  the  fear  of  taking  the  next 
step. . .  .Men  have  been  so  afraid  of  the  next  step  tliat 
they  have  almost  always  put  to  death  immediately  the 
men  who  have  suggested  it»-  Who  ever  heard  of  a  nan 
being  put  to  death  because  he  started  a  ^var?  There 
has  been  some  talk  of  putting  the  Kaiser  to  death-- 
but  it  will  not  come  to  pass.  We  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  sneaking  admiration  for  him  in  many 
breasts,  and  is  not  all  America  anxiously  waiting  to 
hear  the  arch-murderer,  Ludendorf ,tell  how  he  murdered 
a  million  men  —  and  some  women  and  children  inciden- 
tally? No  doubt  some  of  our  women's  clubs  will  be 
studying  Ludendorf 's  great  book  this  winter.  And  bye 
and  bye  we  shall  all  be  reading  the  Kaiser's  story  of 
his  life.  No,  the  world  has  never  put  to  death  its 
warmakers  —  but  it  has  almost  always  put  to  death 
those  who  have  suggested  the  next  step,  such  was  its 
dread  of  them.  'Thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee.  '  Christ  was  put 
to  death  simply  because  men  were  frightened  at  the 
next  step  he  was  advocating--namelj'-,  the  step  from 
Judaism  out  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 

Dr.  Lynch  ventures  the  assertion  that  to  his   "per- 
sonal knowledge,   hardly  one  of  the  opponents"  of  the 
League  of  Nations  "has  given  any   study  or  thought  to 
it  before  it  came  before  the  United  States  Senate. 


SELLING  THE  CHURCH  TO  PAY 
THE  ^AR  DEBT 

•^"^  T-  HEN  THE  CHURCH  PAPERS  of  England  begin  to 
\\/  discuss  a  measure  proposed  by  the  "Statist" 
(London)  to  confiscate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, there  Fdght  be  an  animated  debate  on  hand.   The 

slowness  of  transportation  has  perhaps  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  little  outside  the  original  proposal 
made  in  October  has  come  to  us.  The  New  York  "Evening 
Mail"  sees  in  it  only"the  logical  outcome  of  the  grim 
invasion  into  the  domains  of  hereditary  privilege  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  'tight  little  isle'  since  the 
war  began."  That  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  the 
properties  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  used  for. 
the  payment  of  the  British  war  debt  could  be  expected 
to  arouse  no  violent  criticism  in  a  democratic  land, 
and  the  "Mail"  lives  up  to  this  expectation: 

"in  an  even  more  direct  way  than  the  great  heredi-  . 
tary  estates  and  the  vast   inherited  fortunes  upon 
which  the  tax  gatherer  has  been  levying  unmercifully 
but  quite  justly  for  the  purposes  of  raising  war  funds, 
the  Church  of  England  is  peculiarly  an  unearned  incre- 
ment.   Ever  since  Henry  VIII.   made  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land an  ecclesiastical  and  political  fact,  the  British 
taxpayer j  whether  a  communicant  of  the  Church  or  not, 
has  contributed  directly  or  indirectly,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  historic  insti- 
tution visualized  by  the  venerable  pile  of  ITestminster 
Abbey. 

"it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  present  protest 
against  an  oppressive  tradition  does  not  come  from  rad- 
ical sources.  It  proceeds  from  high  finance,  from  big 
business.  The  'Statist,'  one  of  the  recognized  organs 
of  the  British  money  power,  takes  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  proposed  sale  of  church  properties,  including  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  the  following  pointed  editorial  de- 
mand: 

'"What  is  wanted  now  is  that  the  whole  propertv  of 
the  Church,  without  exception, should  be  used  for  free- 
ing the  country  from  debt.  That  would  be  very  mate- 
rially serving  the  future  of  the  country  and  the  Em- 
pire. Every  single  thing  belonging  to  the  Church 
should  be  offered  for  sale  and  the  best  evidence  of- 
fered that  every  penny  that  could  be  obtained  was  ob- 
tained. • " 

Such  a  position  the  "Evening  Mail"  calls  Logical, 
and  since  every  form  of  private  property  in  England 
has  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  burden,  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  escape,  since  it  has  been  "built  up  by 
the  compu?.sory  sacrifices  of  the  people."  Tho  tbe  pro- 
posal attacks  one  of  those  jealously  guarded  strong- 
holds of  England  -  a  vested  interest  —  yet  the  people 
representing  the  component  parts  of  this  particular 
foundation  have  likely  all  suffered  in  their  private 
interests  and  would  regard  their  trusteeship  with  a 
lighter  sense  of  obligation.   Besides: 

"The  owners  of  the  other  heavily  taxed  private 
property  see  no  reason  why  the  State  should  continue 
to  respect  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  private 
property  of  the  higher  Anglican  clergy,  and  why  the 
resources  of  the  Church  should  not  revert  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Church  after 
the  war  should  suddenly  find  itself  disestablished — by 
way  of  the  auction  block." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


^  ^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 

H  ^     ,    'JOSKPH  CAMI'Hhi.L  CoMf^AN'Y  .     ^|,  r^  '^ 

*^  ^  CAMDtN,N.J.,U.S.A  ^'''  -* 


ffADt    MAr.v     nr    ,1   ,TC(<t-iJ     "f^'    ^ 


Buy  two  cans  at  a  time! 

CampbelFs  Beans  are  a  staple  article  of  diet. 
Most  housewives  buy  two  or  more  cans  at  a  time 
and  serve  these  delicious  beans  regularly.  They 
are  a  meal  in  themselves!  They  are  so  richly 
flavored  with  tomato  sauce  and  lean  bacon  pork, 
so  thoroughly  digestible  (slow-cooked),  so  nourishing, 
so  convenient,  so  economical.  Fine  for  growing 
children. 


One  size 


15c  a  Can 


One  kind 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


* 


« 


B'il 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


tj 


R/lRSLY  it  Hi.PPSNS  that  a  poet  of  fixed  reputa- 
tion receives  a  new  critical  appraisal  at  death. 
Striking  exception  to  the  usual  event  is  pre- 
sented in  the  case  of  Ella  IVheeler  Wilcox,  whose  death 
impels  critics  to  take  an  entirely  fresh  view  of  her 
poetry.  Few  popular  poets  in  American  letters  made  so 
sudden  and  sensational  a  success  as  she  did  with  her 
initial  volume  "Poems  of  Passion";  and  most'  persons 
to  whom  such  luck  befell  would-  not  have  had  the  stay- 
ing power  to  pass  through  nearly  a  generation  of  more 
or  less  kindly  treatment  as  "a  joke"  in  literature.  A 
comprehensive  survey  oi"  her  work, from  various  sources, 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  "The  Literary 
Digest."  Meanwhile  we  cite  some  poems  that  were  widely 
read  when  first  published  and  still  command  a  large 
audience  today.  From  the  volume  "Picked  Poems"  (W. B. 
donkey  Company,  Chicago),  which  is  a  .definitive  se- 
lection made  by  Mrs.  Wilcox  herself,  we  find  this  very 
familiar  note  of  present  day  optimists. 

SYMPATHY 

Is  the  way  hard  and  thorny,  oh,  my  brother?' 

Do  tempests  beat,  and  adverse  wild  winds  blow?) 

And  are  you  spent,  and  broken  at  each  nightfall. 
Yet  with  each  morn  you  rise  and  onward  go? 

Brother,  I  know,  I  know.' 

I,  too,  have  journeyed  so. 

Is  your  heart  mad  with  longing,  oh,  my  sister? 

Are  all  great  passions  in  your  breast  aglow? 
Does  the  white  wonder  of  your  own  soul  blind  you. 

And  are  you  torn  with  rapture  and  with  woe? 
Sister,  I  know,  I  know.' 
I,  too,  have  suffered  so. 

Is  the  road  filled  with  snare  and  quicksand,  pilgrim? 

Do  pitfalls  lie  where  roses  seen  to  grow? 
And  have  you  sometimes  stumbled  in  the  darkness. 

And  are  you  bruised  and  scarred  by  many  a  blow? 
Pilgrim,  I  know,  I  know.' 
I,  too,  have  stumbled  so. 

Do  you' send  out  rebellious  'cry  and  question. 
As  mocking  hours  pass  silently  and.  slow. 

Does  your  insistent  "wherefore"  bring  no  answer, 

I'Thile  stars  wax  pale  ,with  watching,  and  droop  low? 

I,  too,  have  questioned  so, 

But  now  I  know,  I  know.' 

To  toil,  to  strive,  to  err,  to  cry,  to  grow. 

To  love  through  all  --  this  is  the  way  to  know. 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you;  Weep  and  you 
weep  alone,"  are  lines  that  have  been  travestied  in 
vaudeville  theatres  and  quoted  with  impressive  effect 
in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  surmise 
that, the  great  majority  of  those  who  know  them  have 
not  lately  rsad  the  lines  that  makeup  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

SOLITUDE 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone; 
For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrov^  its  mirth. 

But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 
Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  on  the  air; 
The  -echoes  l)0und  to  a  joyful  sound. 

But  shrink  from  voicing  carQ. 

P.ejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 

Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go; 
They  want  full"  measure  of  all  your  pleasure^ 


But  they  "do  not  need  your  woe . 
Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many; 

Be  sad,  and'you  lose  them  all; 
There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectar 'd  wine. 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 
Fast,  and  the  world,  goes  by.< 

Succeed  and  give,  and  it  helps  you  live^ 
But  no  man  can  lielp  you  die. 

There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 
For  a  large  and  lordly  train. 

But  one  by  one  we  m.ust  all  file  on- 
Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

In  latter  years  much  of  her  work  was  done  for  the 
publications  of  Llr.  William  R.  Hearst,  chiefly  as  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  New  York  "Evening  Journal." 
It  was  while  in  tliis  employ  that  she  ivrote  her  well- 
remembered  lines  on  Queen  Victoria's  funeral. 

THE  QUEEN'S  LAST  RIDE 
(Written  on  the  day  of  Queen  Victoria's  funeral) 

The  Queen  is  talcing  a  drive  to-day:, 
They  have  htmg  with  purple  the  car;riage-way. 
They  have  dressed  witli  purple  the  royal  track 
VJhere  the  Queen  goes  forth  and  never  comes  back. 

Let  no  man  labour  as  she  goes  by 

On  her  last  appearance  to  mortal  eyej 

With  heads  uncovered  let  all  men  wait 

For  the  Queen  to  pass,  in  her  regal  state. 

Army  and  Navj-  shall  lead  the  v^ay 

For  that  wonderful  coach  of  the  Queen's  to-day. 

Kings  and  Princes  and  Lords  of  the  land 

Shall  ride  behind  her,  an  humble  band; 

.And  over  the  city  and  over  the  world 

Shall  the -flags  of  all  Nations  be  half-mast  furled. 

For  the  silent  lady  of  royal  birth 

Who  is  riding  away  from  the  Courts  of  earth. 

Riding  away  from  the  world's  unrest 

To  a  mystical  goal,  on  a  secret  quest. 

Though  in  royal  splendour  she  drives  through  town 
Eer  robes  are  simple,  she  wears  no  crownj 
And  yet  she  wears  one;  for,  widowed  no  more. 
She  is  croivned  with  the  love  that  has  gone  before. 
And  croi'med  with  the  love  she  has  left  behind 
In  the  hidden.. depths  of  each  mourner's  mind, 

Bcw  low  your  heads  —  lift  your  hearts  on  high  — 
Tlae  Queen  in  silence  is  driving  by.' 

That  Mrs.  Wilcox  had  a  versatile  command  of  the  po- 
etic medium  becomes  increasingly  evident  on  thorough 
examination  of  her  collected  poems.   These  are  good 
examples  of  the  epigram  in  verse: 

REWARD 

Fate  used  me  meanly;  but  I  looked  at  her  and  laughed; 
That  none  might  know,  how  bitter  was  the  cup  I  quaffed. 
Along  came  Joy,  and  paused  beside  me  where  I  sat; 
Saying,  "l  came  to  see  what  you  were  laughing  at." 


BROTHERHOOD 

God,  what  a  world,  if  men  in  street  and  mart. 
Felt  that  same  kinship  of  the  human  heart. 
Which  makes  them,  in  the  face  of  fire  and  flood. 
Rise  to  the  meaning  of  True  Brotherhood.. 


.  i' 
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A  New  World  Fairy  Tale 


THE  story  begins  in  a  little  Old 
World  village  with  an  apprentice 
lad  listening  to  tales  told  by  his 
elders,  in  the  long  evenings  after  w^ork. 
As  they  talked,  he  learned  of  a  world 
outside  his  village,  and  there  came  a 
sudden,  half-fearful  resolution  to  break 
the  fetters  of  his  narrow  life,  and  try 
his  fortune  in  a  land  of  shining  oppor- 
tunity. And  so  the  lad  set  forth,  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 


Forty -nine  days  crossing  the  stormy 
Atlantic  in  a  sailing  vessel;  berths  of 
rough  boards;  food  cooked  by  the  pas- 
sengers themselves — thus  in  1849  John  J. 
Bausch  came  to  America  —  the  land  of 
his  dreams.  Followed  disillusionment, 
almost  complete.  An  epidemic  of  chol- 
era in  Buffalo;  no 
work  to  be  had;  a 
bare  existence  as 
cook's  helper  and 
porter  in  a  hotel; 
then  a  wood -turner 
in  Rochester,  at  a 
dollar  a  day.  And 
then  a  venture  in  his 
chosen  field,  the  op- 
tical business  —  and 
utter,  disastrous  fail- 
ure and  a  return  to  wood-turning;  and 
even  an  accident  which  threatened  his 
livelihood.  And  the  vision  grew  dim 
at  times — but  still  it  lived;  and  again  an 
optical  business  was  attempted,  this  time  in 
his  own  house. 


Mr.  J.J.  Bausch 
al  24  years  of  age 


Henry  Lomb  joined  him,  and  every  hour 
was  busy — yet  when  Henry  Lomb  en- 
listed for  the  Civil  War,  their  debts  just 
equalled  their  resources.  And  this  was 
the  net  of  eight  years'  work. 


But  then,  slowly,  almost  impercepti- 
bly, the  tide  turned.  Under  the  spur 
of  their  constant  striving  for  broader 
knowledge  and  higher  standards,  the 
partners  and  their  sons  built  up  a  unique 
and  lasting  tradition  of  science  and  crafts- 
manship. Mr.  Bausch  designed  and  built 
the  first  power  lens-grinding  machine  in 
America;  and  gradually  other  machines 
and  processes  were  developed,  scientific 
studies  undertaken,  and  new  products 
added  to  the  already  well-known  eyeglass 
and  spectacle  lenses.  It  took  many  more 
years  of  patient,  con- 
structive effort,  but 
success  came  at  last 
Exceeding  all  dreams 
of  the  pioneei  he 
great  Bausch  &  Lomb 
factory  stands  as  vis- 
ible evidence  of  this 
success. 

Mr.  Henry  Lomb 

at  26  years  o]  age  The   best   measurc    IS 

found  in  the  real  re- 
spect accorded  Bausch  &  Lomb  products, 
wherever  science  carries  on  its  researches, 
and  wherever  imperfect  or  suffering  eyes 
need  aid.  I  he  vision  of  the  founders 
still  lives  to  guide  us  into  pathways  of  ever 
broader  usefulness. 


BAUSCH  Sc  LOMB  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER.  N   Y 


Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses.  Photographic  Lenses.  Afrcroscopes,  BaloPticons.  Hinocidars  and   EnntK^ertn^i   c.y ^   other 

Optical  Instruments 

New  York  Chicago  San   Francisco  Washington  .^onaon 
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EDUCATION  -IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


1 


PORTUGUESE  IN  AMERICA 


THEIR  CEMTRALIZED  POPULATION  ~  The  estimated 
total  population  of  150,000  Portuguese  in  this 
country  is  roughly  divided  into  two  halves  on 
the  basis  of  location.  One  half  is  settled  in  central 
California,  the  other  in  southeastern  New  England, The 
Portuguese  in  California  are  mainly  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  are  conspicuous  in  that  State  as 
cultivators  of  vineyards  for  the  wine  industry.  Many 
Portuguese  raise  fruits  and  other  crops  besides  grapes 
and  some  also  breed  live  stock  and  deal  in  dairy  farm 
products.  These  men  from  Portugal  orm  their  farms  and 
not  a  few  are  possessed  of  considerable  wealth.  As  a 
class  they  are  much  more  plentifully  endov;ed  with  the 
vrorld's  goods  than  their  compatriots  in  New  England 
territory.  In  Californian  cities  the  Portuguese  are 
to  be  found  in  largest  numbers  in  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento.-  In  New  England  the  most  of  the  Portuguese 
are  to  be  met  in  Massachusetts, where  there  are  approz- 
iiTiately  100,000  and  Rhode  Island  v/here  there  are  about 
25,000.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Portuguese  in 
New  England  is  employed  in  textile  factories.  In  their 
native  country  they  were  farmers. The  Portuguese  colony 
at  New  Bedford,  I.lassachusetts ,  traces  its  origin  to  a 
small  nvimber  of  natives  from  the  Azores  brought  to 
these  shores  by  New  Bedford  whalers.  The  fisheries  of 
Cape  Cod  and  Gloucester  employ  a  sizable  colony  of 
Poj*tuguese,  while  Portuguese  from  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  Yrark  in  the  cranberry  bogs  of  I.lassachusetts.  A 
notable  influx  of  Portuguese  was  dravm  by  the  de^aand 
of  war  industries,  especially  munition  plants,  from 
the  early  years  of  hostilities  to  the  armistice.  The 
majority  of  the  Portuguese  who  went  back  to  Portugal 
since  the  an:iistice  and  who  are  now  returning  were 
impelled  to  come  to  this  country  merely  by  th.e  oppor- 
tunity of  higli  wages  in  the  war  period.  Most  of  the 
Portuguese  who  come  here,  come  to  stay. 

TIDES  OF  IMMIGRATION  --  From  the  period  of  1820  to 
1910  the  total  immigration  from  Portugal  to  the  United 
States  is  recorded  as  more  than  130,000.  From  1899  to 
1910  more  than  70,000  Portuguese  oaime  to  this  country. 
'A  marked  minority  of  this  number  were  of  professional 
occupation  and  the  great  'najority  were  skilled  and 
farm  workers.  The  latest  census  provides  interesting 
details  on  the  occupations  of  Portuguese.  In  the  pro- 
fessional class,  for  instance,  there  were  registered 
2  architects  to  42  engineers;   10  electricians  to  10 


sculptors  and  painters;  42  clergymen  to  24  physician^; 
8  editors  to  7  lawyers  arid  13  teachers  to  24  govern- 
ment officials.  In  the  skilled  trades  mariners  lead 
with  a  record  of  1,255  members.  Carpenters  and  join- 
ers, of  whom  388  are  listed, are  most  nearly  approached 
by  clerks  and  accountants  of  whom  229  are  listed.  Por- 
tuguese are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  skilled 
trades, as  barbers  and  as  blacksmiths,  as  butchers  and 
as  engravers,  as  plumbers  and  as  printers,  etc.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  census  reports,  the  Portuguese 
are  represented  in  more  than  45  skilled  trades.  In 
other  and  miscellaneous  occupations  farm  laborers  ana 
fishermen  are  counted  in  the  thousands.  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Portuguese  population,  botn 
men  and  women,  engaged  in  unskilled  occupations.  Most 
Portuguese  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  employed  as  lab- 
orers. At  the  same  time  in  large  port  cities  such  as 
New  York  there  are  many  Portuguese  engaged  as  employ-i 
ers  or  employees  in  export  and  import  trade. 

THEIR  SHARE  IN  OUR  LIFE  —  The  Portuguese  as  a  rule 
live  in  colonies.   This  is  evid-ent  from  the  fact  that 
practically  the  whole  population  here  is  settled   in 
California  and  in  southern  New  England  atid  in  certain 
well  defined  sections  of  these  regions.   They  are  a 
quiet,  peaceful,  industrious,  saving  people,  seemingly 
content  with  the  station  in  which  they  find  them.selvea 
and  disinclined  to  indulge  in  overweening   ambition. 
They  take  no  interest  in  political  matters  and  occupy 
themselves  mainly  with  their  work  and  an  orderly  way 
of  life.   They  do  not  become  naturalized  in  great  niam- 
ber;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  more  of  the  Portuguese  in 
California  become  American  citizens  than  in  the  East, 
In  California,   to  which  state  the  first   Portuguese 
were  drawn  in  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  about  50^  of  the 
Portuguese  speak  and  read  English  as  well  as  their 
native  language.   In  New  England  the  proportion  of 
Portuguese  wi:io  know  English  is  put  at  one -third  of  the 
total  population  in  that  section.   Of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  the  minority  hail 
from  Portugal  itself  while  the  majority  came  from  the 
Azores,  a  group  of  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Northern  . 
Atlantic  Ocean,    it  is  claimed  by  Portuguese  author- 
ities that  among  citizens  of  foreign   extraction  in 
this  country,  as  shown  in  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  criminals. 
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Onty  the  Hoover  ifeafr... 
as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 

The  Hoover  electrically  vacuum  cleans,  of  course.  But  also  it 
sweeps.  And  also  it  beats.  C,  Usage  proves  this:  Air  suction 
cleans  good.  Air  suction  and  sweeping-  clean  better.  But  air 
suction  and  sweeping  and  beating  clean  best.  €L  Only  in  The 
Hoover  are  three  such  carpet-cleaning  processes  performed  at 
once.  So,  only  The  Hoover  beats  out  buried  grit  while  it 
sweeps  up  clinging  dirt  and  suctions  off  surface  litter — dustlessly, 
indoors,  easily.  C  Have  a  Hoover  and:  clean  thoroughly— hy  elec- 
tricity— without  exertion.  For  The  Hoover  uses  its  muscle — 
not  yours — when  you  just  run  your  Hoover  over.  C.  Insist  on  a 
Hoover.  For;  only  The  Hoover  beats  .  .  .  as  it  sweeps   as  it  cleans. 


It  Beats  .  .  . 


"How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner"  is  a 
readable  little  booklet  which  you  should  ob- 
tain from  your  Hoo\er  dealer,  or  by  mail, 
from  1  he  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co., 
North  Canton,  O.,  or  Hamilton,  Ont. ,  Can. 


As  It  Sweeps 


As  ft  Cleans 


It -Bea&... as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 


■■p       TH"      JUST       RUN       YOUR 

Hoover 

X    iMi  OVER 


COAL  PRODUCTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND   GREAT  BRITAIN 


UlilTED  STATES 


Year 


K'u-.iiber  of 
em-Dloyees 


1910  725,030 

1911  722,360 

1912  722,662 

1913  747,627 

1914  763,185 

1915" 734,008 

1916  720,971 

1917  ..., 757,317 

1918  .-  762,426 


Annual   output 

Total 

Average 
per "man 

■    (groGo 

tons) 

447,853,909 

618 

443,188,505 

614 

477,202,304 

660 

508,893,053 

681 

458,504,890 

601 

474,660,256 

647 

526,873,371 

731 

581,609,263 

768 

605,546,343 

794 

GREAT 
t 'umber  of 
emDloyees 


1,049,407 
1,067,213 
1,089,090 
1,127,600 
1,057,505 
953,642 
998,063 
1,021,340 
1,008,867 


BRITAIN 

Annual  output 
Total         Average 
per  man 

(gross  tons) 

264,433,028  252 

271,891,899  255 

260,416,338  239 

287,430,473  255 

265,664,393  251 

253,206,081  265 

256,375,366  257 

248,499,240  243 

227,714,579  226 
(Commerce  Monthly) 


RISE  OF  CORiODITY  PRICIES. 

This  striking  table,  abridged  and  reprinted  from  the  London "Economist, "  indicates  the  -world  vride  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  commodities,  Vifholesale  prices  in  the  London  market  are  used  as  bases  of  calculations:- 


Cereals 

and 

Other 

Miscel- 

meats. 

food. 

Textiles. 

Minerals. 

laneous 

Basis    (av.    1901-5 

500 

300 

500 

400 

500 

July  1914 

565-1 

345 

616 

471^ 

551 

June  1915 

818 

428 

601 

624 

779 

December  1915 

897 

446 

731 

71l| 

8484 

June  1916 

989 

520 

794 

895 

1015 

December   1916 

1294 

553 

1124^ 

824* 
84li 
839i 
86li 

1112 

June  1917 
December  1917 

1432* 
1286i 

652^ 
686 

1441 

1684* 

181l| 

1278^ 
1348i 
1380i 
1389i 

June  1918 

1274 

777* 
782i 
782J 

♦November   1918 

1289 

1848 

903 

December   1918 

1303 

1805^ 

866 

1337 

March  1919 

1285 

782^ 

1502 

844^ 

1294 

June   1919 

1338 

800 

174li 

937 

13714 

September   1919 

1399 

817-1- 

1979 

1047 

1344 

Total 
2200 
2549 
3250 
3634 
4213 
4908 
5646 
5845 
6105 
6212 
6094 
5708 
6188 
6587 


Per 

Cent, 

100.0 

115.9 

147.7 

165.1 

191.5 

223.0 

256.6. 

263.2 

277.5 

282,6 

277.0 

259.4 

281.3 

299.4 


*Date  of  Armistice. 


(Compiled  from  the  "Economist"  Index  Khiniber  table  by  the  National  City  Co.) 


OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  TOUTED  STATES 
Output  of  Refineries  For  the  Year  1918,   (Report  of  Dept  of  the  Interior-Bureau  of  TJ-i-es) 


CRUDE  RUN 
(BbD- 

0113  PORCH. 
&  RE -RON 
(Bbl) 

GASOLINE 
(Gal) 

(Gal) 

GAS  &  FTJEL 
(Gal) 

LUBRICATING 
(Gal) 

T7  A  X 
(Lb) 

corn 

(Tor) 

ASPHy^XT 
(Ton) 

MISCELLANEOUS 
(Gal) 

LOSSES 
(Bbl) 

East  Coast 

6U,119,52? 

7,3.30.o-?3 

713,720,111 

US5,559.229 

1.113.993,731 

257,Ul2,655 

215.791,UU3 

222 , 6UU 

270,172 

7C,  61 7, 550 

3.631,982 

Penna. 

18, SOU. 510 

1.952,336 

2Ul,  639  .1+62 

136.951,33U 

301,775.157 

lS2.g6U,252 

g6,U32,92g 

19.758 

2,96c 

36,308.371 

1.187,926 

Ind.   &  111. 

22.irU,lU2 

7.9i7,'413 

U6o,795.^3 

137,070,255 

3UU,l497.236 

97.U6o,092 

7S, 020,865 

137.759 

71 .9U2 

U3>U76,7U5 

1 ,890,377 

Okla.  &  Kan. 

60,805.133 

9,373.896 

865.799.57U 

Ui5,?22,396 

l,3UU.ii+5.229 

109.876,505 

Us, 726. 352 

56,559 

10,U3U 

68,125.325 

2.525.UU7 

Tex.  &  La. 

61. 733. 167 

■5.579,957 

636,856,670 

,      U35.281,2U6 

i..93U,UUl,U9 

123,258,U5l 

73.1'+5.391 

107,931 

lU5,gS7 

352.02s.239 

3.019,166 

Colo.  &  '."yo. 

n. 913. 125 

U,  627  ."512 

212,10g,SC9 

62,695.223 

2U3.755,929 

3.655.559 

2.259.3U6 

1U,912 

Uo 

136,U75,995 

732,931 

California 

ee.usu.ogc, 

13. 569. OCT 

U3U.392.'49U 

1C2.S?C.U'^U 

2.i?3.7r.U,l56 

66.9U0,253 

768.032 

»^ 

106,  "193 

571.578.155 

1.568.7^0 

,    TOTAI,  IJIS 

326.02U,630 

5C.555,20U 

3,570.312,963 

1,825.360.137 

7.321,397.557 

8Ui,US5.767 

505.lUU.357 

5^9,663 

607,968 

1,286,710,383 

lU. 556. 625 

do       IQIT 

"^IS.l-'l.f'?! 

♦1U.?97.570 

2.r50,'SU6.U23 

i.725.7$s,976 

6..513.32U.2SO 

753. 776, sup 

U81.200,081 

539,366 

739. U2S 

702. 157. 2U-^ 

13.073.820 

Increase 

10,292,9'+° 

719.755,5U0 

98.591,161 

803,073,277 

87.682,927 

23.9UU.276 

20,297 

^'■l31  ,U57 

58U.5U3.1U0 

l.U82,796 

Dally- AvgD, 
151s 

&.33.21S 

133.535 

9,781,679 

5.C0C,9£7 

20,058.623 

2,305.386 

l-.383,957 

1,533 

1,566 

3.525.23U 

39,881 

do     iqi7 

S61.37U 

,  CO.°66 

7.8:9.716 

U.7^0.87U 

;i7,fUU,72U 

2,065.lU2 

l,3is,35S 

.l.'^7S 

2.026 

1.923. 7U5 

3S,81C 

Increase 

20  ..3U4 

■  1,971.963 

270.113 

2.2u.r'^^^, 

2U0,2UU 

5s. 501 

S5         ^360 

1.501.U8? 

U.DS2_- 

*Tota\  of  last  siz  montlis  of  1917, 


=-D©craase. 
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DRD  TIRES 


Itme  to  R«'HV«T 


IN  the  final  analysis,  a  tire 
is  measured  by  the  spirit 
of  its  builders.  Put  your 
confidence  in  Fisk  Tires — 
for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  Fisk  Rubber  Company 
has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  best  concerns  in  the 
world  to  work  for  and  the 
squarest  concern  in  exist- 
ence to  do  business  with. 
Right  there  is  the  last  word 
on  Reliability. 

Next  time- BUY  FISK 

from  your  dealer 
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Copyright  181:),  by  The  Goodjear  Tire  &  Ruhher  Co. 


As  you  picture  the  large  Goodyear-shod  car 
plunging  through  these  ruts,  think  what 
punishment  was  imposed  upon  the  Good- 
year Heavy  Tourist  Tubes.    Built  up  layer- 


I 


i 


MADE  IN   U.S.A. 
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upon-layer  of  pure  gum  strips,  these  thick 
grey  tubes  hold  air  unfailingly  and  protect 
the  tires  which  enclose  them.  More  Good- 
year Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind. 


H' 


WHAT  THE  STEEL  STRIKERS  THINK  OF  THE  POLICE 


V 


HILE-HOST  OF  THE  PRESS  OF  THE  COUMTSY  were 
blaming  certain  elements  variously  called 
"Red"  or  Bolshevistic  or  I.  W.  W.-istic   for 


the  steel  strike,  and .especially  for  such  disorders  as 
have  arisen  in  the  steel  towns,  there  were  several  in- 
vestigators who  alleged  a  similar  disregard  for  laTT 
against  those  charged  with  keeping  the  peace.  Without 
hearing  "the_.  other  side,"  we  cannot  pretend  to  pass  im- 
partial judgment  on  the  attitude  of  the  strikers.  It  is 
frankly  as-='an,ja.dvocate  of  the  workers'  cause  in  the 
controversy  that.  Leland  Olds,   formerly  connected  with 


Copyrirhtod  by  Undenvood  .and;  lindenvood. 

A  REPRESEIITATi?E'''dF  LA"T  .iIId' ORDER 


:.  But  strikcj-sy.iipathizcrs  call  hiiu  a  "Cossack","  and 
?  say  tliat  he  hii^iself  violates  numerous  lavrs,not  to 
*  "iiention  the  Constitution  of  the  United  otates. 


the  War  Labor  Board, writes  his  impressions  and  comiaents 
in  a  recent  issue  of  "The  IVorld  Toiaorrovr ,  "  a  radical 
New  York  weekly  journal  v^rith  the  sub-title,  "Looking  To- 
ward a  Christian  V/orld."  The  writer  was  formerly  an  in- 
structor in  /'jiilierst,  during  the  war  he  was  connected 
with  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  is  no-.r  a  lecturer  and 
v.Titer  on  social  and  economic  topics.  Pakinc  his  views 
as  frankly  in  s^-Tapathy  with  the  siriker3,\7e  have  a  val- 
uable opportunity  to  see  their  side  of  the  mati.er. 

"a  strange  strike  it  is,"  he  vrrites  of  tho  situation 
after  it  had  quieted  down  too  much  to  be  worthy  of 
large  headlines  in  the  newspapers,  "at  least  to  the 
observer  who  comes  dovm  expecting  to  find  dramatic  ex- 
citement," Except  for  the  "dingy  surroundings,"  a  typ- 
ical strike  town  might  be  taken  for  "some  cheap  suaaer 


resort  on  a  rainy  day."  The  people  stay  indoors,  and 
"there  is  a  general  sense  of  restfi^lness,  except  where 
bads  are  supposed  to  work  double  shifts.  There,  '  wi^h 
both  shifts  idle, the  congestion  is  a  bit  uncomfortable." 
But  underneath  the  whole  silent  district, liir.  Olds  bears 
witness,  there  is  a  "pulsing  energy"  and  "high  tension" 
which  strikes  the  observer  as  "dramatic  on  a  higher 
plane  than  he  had  dreamed." 

Other  commentators  have  noted  that  the  strike  dis- 
trict has  been  'Veil  policed,"  and  that, except  for  spo- 
radic outbursts,  .  "law  and  order  have  been  preserved." 
Mr,  Olds,  an  outspoken  partisan  of  the  strikers,  shoT/s 
how  this  "well  policed"  state  of  "law  and  order"  looked 
to-  the  men  directly  affected  by  it.  'iVilliam  Allen  white, 
cpvering  somewhat  the  same  ground,  spoke  of  the  strik- 
ers' automobiles  bloeS£ing*|,he- -  entrance  to  union  head- 
quarters, and  of  telephon'es  in  the  strikers  '  homes,  tlr. 
Olds  dwells  rather  on  incidents  showing  injustice,  mis- 
fortune, and  poverty  among  the  workers.  His  account 
sheds  light,  at  least  from  the  strikers '  side,  on  tho 
recent  demand  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  presented  witii  the  threat  of  a  general  strike  if 
it  were  not  acceded  to,  that  freedom  of  the  press, free- 
dom of  speech,  and  freedom  of  assemblage  be  restored  to 
Pennsylvania,  These  constitutional  privileges,  as  vrell 
as  most  others,  have  gone  by  the  board  in  the  strike 
districts,  according  to  the  writer.  To  quote  some  spe- 
cific instances  'from  his  review: 

Stand  in  the  Central  Office  of  the  Union  any  day. 
You  nee.,d- not'' wait  long  before  some  one  comes  in  with  a 
tale  of  new  abuse,  seeking,,  assistance.  First,  two 
boys  of  tvrenty  or  thereabouts  who  went  to  visit  a 
cousin'  in  Woodlavm,  arrested  as  they  stepped  from  the 
train  by  the  deputies  who  watch  all  trains — taken  to 
the  house  of  the  Burgess,  punclied,  kicked  and  abused 
just  to  bring'  the  lesson  home,  kept  ell  day,  fined  and 
driven  out  cf  town.  Then  a  little  hovisev.-ife  froni  up 
in  the  IVionongahela  Valley  has  made  the  trip  to  town  in 
the  early  morning  to  get  help.  Her  husband  vms  ar- 
rested last  night  while  standing  on  his  own  porch. 
He  is  now  held  on  -jljOOO  bail.  And  she  has  children. 
Next,  a  young  man  from  Duquesne;  the  "bulls"  came  to 
his  house,  said  tliey  were  looking  for  him,  and  that 
when  they  got  hold  of  him  they'd  fix  hiju.  His  friend 
"put  him  wise"  and  he  left  tlie  town.  Now  he  does  not 
dare  go  home.  Of  course  the  "bulls"  shoTred  no  warrant. 
Warrants  are  an-  anachronism  in  the  steel  tov;Tis;  t;iey 
are  needed  neither  for  arrest  nor  search. 

So  one  by  one  through  the  morning  new  cases  cc.ie  in, 
A  fine  of  $50  and  costs;  |25  and  costs  for  going  to 
the  grocery  store.  You  protest  that  is  no  cri::ie?  Don't ' 
forgot,  the  prisoner  is  a  striker,  l^,  Rubin,  laivyer 
for  the  Union,  is  in  despair.  He  is  overvjhelmed  with 
cases,  "Get  a  New  Castle  lawyer  to  ask  for  a  trans- 
cript in  the  New  Castle  Cases,"  he  directs,  "Ca:a't  do 
it,"  is  the  answer.   "All  the  law:y^ers  have  been  depii- 

(^ontinued  on  page  50'. ) 
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Heats  ten  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil — easily  carried 
about.  Now  protecting  4,000,000  homes  against  coal  shortage. 
Buy  yours  now  at  any  good  dealers. 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


-Made  bi/ 

THE  CLEVELAM) 
METAL  PRODUaS  CO, 

7454  PLATT   AVE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^Iso  makers  of 

ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensils, 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 
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The  New  Car 


Three- Point  Suspension  Springs 

Give  New  Riding  Comfort  on 

Rough  Roads. 


THE  real  test  of  a  car  is 
how  it  stands  up  over 
bumps  and  rough  roads. 

The  new  Overland  4,  the 
Four-Door  Sedan,  is  the  one 
car  that  combines  riding 
case  on  all  roads  with  light 
weight  economy  and  driv- 
ing ease.  In  this  unusual 
road  blows  are  cush- 
ioned; jolts  and  vibrations 
are  absorbed;  sway  and  re- 
bound are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

This  results  from  Over- 
land 4's  Three- Point  Sus- 
pension Springs,  the  great- 
est contribution  to  motor- 
ing comfort  since  the  intro- 
duction of  pneumatic  tires. 

Overland  4  has  a  wheel- 
base  of  100  inches.  Yet 
diagonal  spring  attachment 
at  the  ends  of  a  130-inch 
Springbase  gives  it  long 
wheelbase  steadiness  and 
balance  with  light  car  econ- 
omy of  operation  and  ease 
of  control. 


Three-Point  Suspension 
Springs  cushion  the  car  it- 
self against  the  wear  of 
repeated  road  blows.  Up- 
keep expense  is  thus  re- 
duced. Tires  wear  longer. 
Light  weight  gives  further 
economy  in  saving  oil  and 
tuel. 

Added  to  these  practical 
advantages  are  Overland 
4's  attractiveness  and 
beauty.  It  has  the  look 
of  thorough  quality,  the 
refined  furnishings  and 
pleasing  color  scheme  which 
make  it  ideally  suited  to  all 
occasions  and  all  seasons. 

You  should  see  Overland 
4,  the  Four-Door  Sedan. 
Examine  its  standard  equip- 
ment, complete  from  Auto- 
Lite  Starting  and  Lighting 
to  Tillotson  Carburetor.  It 
will  arouse  your  interest 
and    instant    appreciation. 


{Op    hOkftltmfm 


TGI 


^'-     .n  -  -Ji^  r  t 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,   TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedan,  $/385;  Coupe,  $1325;  Touring  Car,  $843;  Roadster,  $845. 
Prices  f.  a.  b.  Toledo 

Pr/cti  iuhjtct  U  changt  ti/ithaut  natUt 

Willys-Overland,  Limiteil,  Toronto,  Canada 


^^^^^ 


i>U 
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tized  and  von't  handle  the  cases.  And  besides,  we 
■would  all  be  arrested  as  we  stepped  off  the  car,  "Go 
dcvm  to  LIcKeesport  and  get  sone  affidavits."  "No  use 
wasting  the  time,  a  laivyer  T/ho  tried  that  yesterday 
was  taken  up  by  the  police,  told  he  couldn't  take  de- 
positions there  and  ordered  out  of  to'Tn.  His  clients 
■prere  arrested."  A  thousand  dollars  bail,  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  bail,  three  hundred  dollars  bail  —  are 
they  trying  to  break:  the  strike  by  confiscating  all 
the  workers'  noney?  TOiat  is  tlieir  gaioe? 

These  are  the  common  incidents  of  the  day.  One  must 
expect  arrest  as  a  suspicious  person  if  one  goes  on 
strike.  In  the  steel  country  there  is  but  one  qualifi- 
cation which  can  free  you  from  suspicion,  regular 
twelve-hour  daily  service  to  the  kings  of  steel  at  a 
bare  living  wage  without  protest.  Is  not  discontent  a 
legitimate  basis  for  arrest? 

But  there  are  other  cases  whose  logic  is  less  ap- 
parent. The  police  are  guilty  not  simply  of  arrests 
but  of  the  wanton  use  of  unlimited  power.  They  use 
their  freedom  from  rebponsibility  for  the  acts  they 
commit  in  order  to  intimidate  the  strikers.  A  man  on 
strike--yes,  even  his  wife  and  children--all  are  with- 
out protection  of  the  law.  At  Clairton,  workers 
stopped  to  read  a  notice  which  the  organizer  was  writ- 
ing on  a  bulletin  board.  The  state  troopers  rode  up, 
ordered  them  to  move,  and  then  before  they  had  time, 
clubs  were  swinging.  Against  those  blows  hats  offer 
scant  protection.  You  turned  and  looked  to  see  blood 
running  from  under  a  worker's  hat.  .One  broken  head, 
you  say.  One  broken  head  a  day  would  be  less  than  the 
truth.  Those  riot  sticks  have  yet  to.  be  used  in  a 
riot.  They  are  used  daily  on  the  streets  to  prod  and 
goad,  to  clout  and  bruise,  to  terrorize  and  provoke  the 
strikers. 

Mr.  Olds  later  was  present  when  witnesses  for  the 
strikers  appeared  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. "The  appearance  of  these  simple  people,  tel- 
ling their  story  before  the  sleek,  well-groomed  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  legislative  body  of  our  Govern- 
ment," he  says,  "had  an  emotional  appeal  which  kept 
you  on  your  toes  straining  to  catch  each  word."  They 
were  mostly  "foreigners,"  ignorant,  credulous  and  emo- 
tional, the  sort  of  human  material  which,  as  numerous 
qualified  investigators  have  testified,  is  most  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  those  "Red"  agitators  whose 
program,  like  that  with  which  T/lr.  Olds  credits  the 
police,  is  "to  clout,  and  bruise,  and  terrorize,"  Many 
of  the  witnesses  had  difficulty  in  making  themselves 
understood.  "Do  you  speak  English  in  your  home?"  a 
Senator  would  ask,  "Hgive  you  ever  suggested  to  the 
Town  Council  that  they  start  nieht  schools? "Such  ques- 
tions caused  Mr.  Olds ' s  blood  to  come  "hot  with  re- 
sentment"   "night  schools,  forsooth"  he  exclaims,  in 

a  way  suggestive  both  of  his  indir.nation  and  of  the 
days  when  he  was  an  instructor  at  Amherst,  before  he 
became  connected  with  the  War  Labor  Board.  "Night 
sch.ools after  a  day  varying  from  11  to  13  hours,  al- 
most seven  days  a  week.'"  He  takes  up  the  evidence  of 
some  of  these  vdtnesses,  frankly  holding  a  brief  for 
them,  one  and  all: 

Out  of  the  crov;d  carr^e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  to  tell 
their  story  for  the  Senators.  For  a  moment  they  became 
the  dramatic  center  of  a  "strike  involving  millions. To- 
gether, wheeling  their  baby,'  they  had  gone  to  the  store 
to  make  a  purchase,  cigarettes,  I  believe.  She  waited 
outside  with  the  baby.   As  he  came  out,  an  officer  was 


telling  her  roughly  to  move  on.  Jle  took  the  baby  and 
she  took  his  arm.  and  they  started  to  walk  on.  Suddenly 
she  was  grabbed  hy  a  deputy  who  claimed  that  she  had 
used  foul  language  to  him.  The  husband  denied  the  ac- 
cusation, was  told  in  a  stream  of  vulgarity  that  his 
brains  would  be  beaten  out  if  he  did  not  hold  his 
tongue.  She  was  roughly  dragged  t«  an  automobile  while 
state  troopers  knocked  him  about  and  beat  up  his- 
brother.  The  upshot  was  that  he  secured  her  release 
on  |50  bail.  An  exception,  you  say?  In  one  particu- 
lar, that  he  was  not  arrested  when  he  went  down  to 
offer  bail.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  told  their  story  and 
were  swallowed  by  the  crowd. 

A  little  woman,  the  strangp  repose  of  unspoiled 
peasantry  in  her  face,  took  the  stand.  No  leader,  no 
agitator,  just  a  wife'  and  mother  of  three  children.  On 
October  8th,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  had  cone 
down  to  start  breakfast.  Her  family  were  still  half 
dressed.  As  she  opened  the  door  she  saw  deputies  and 
state  troopers  scattering  the  men  on  the  hillside.  Sud- 
denly one  rode  up  and  ordered  her  in.  She  replied 
that  he  could  not  boss  -her  on  her  own  property.  He 
followed  her  into  the  house,  kicking  the  panels  out 
of  the  door  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  open,  and  ar- 
rested the  entire  family,  wife,  husband,  and  three 
children.  Half  clothed,  they  were  kept  in  jail  six 
hours  without  food,  although  the  mother  offered  to 
buy  food  for  the  children.  Not  police,  but  highway 
robbers,  she  called  them.  Her  husband's  nose  was 
bleeding  from  a  blow  from  a  state  trooper's  pistol.  She 
told  her  story  and  lost  her  identity  in  the  crowd. 

A  room  packed  with  witnesses  to  brutality,  to  intim- 
idation, to  sanctioned  lav/lessness  ,to  denial  of  the  or- 
. dinary  rights  of  men.  Calmly  the  Senators  heard  it  with 
occasional  remarks  about  the  need  for  education.  But  we 
cannot  ask  all  these  men  and  women  to  tell  their  story. 
Liuch  would  sound  like  repetition.  Several  would  tell 
how,  at  Monessen,  the  state  police  and  deputies  made 
occasional  drives  along  the  hillside,  gathering  as  in  a 
net  all  the  men,  herding  them  at  last  into  the  company 
';;ates.  There  they  were  given  the  choice--arrest  or  "go 
to  work."  Others  would  tell  how  they  were  locked  in  a 
cellar  and  threatened  with  hanging  if  they  did  not  go' 
to  xrork.  Upon  one  more  individual,  however,  we  will 
turn  the  light;  for  he  shows  a  new  spirit  in  the  move- 
ment. 

A  bullet  had  been  presented  as  evidence.  At  Clair- 
ton, there  had  been  firing  in  the  night.  A  bullet  had 
just  grazed  a  housewife's  head,  penetrated  the  house 
wall  and  the  stove  and  lodged  insiie.  This  was  the 
bullet.  Senator  Sterling  picked  it  up  with  a  bland 
smile.  "You  know,"  he  said  in  substance,  "that  story 
is  rather  far-fetched.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
not  shown  who  fired  the  shot.  And  in  the  second  place 
this  polished  bullet  hardly  looks  like  one  that  had 
penetrated  house  and  iron  stove,"  He  tossed  it  to  the 
other  senators  in  half  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the 
case. 

There  stepped  fonvard  a  square-shouliered, clean-cut 
.fellow.  In  him  you  felt  assurance  equal  to  that  of 
the  worthy  Sen-^tor,  According  to  his  story  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1914,  going  to  the  Mexican 
border.  In  1917  he  went  to  France  with  the  first  unit 
of  the  Engineers, a  non-commissioned  of fi-cers  corps, be- 
ing one  of  the  first  50  American  soldiers  to  land.  He 
served  through  the  war, receiving  his  discharge  in  May, 
1919.  He  returned  to  support  his  mother  and  was  re- 
buffed by  his  old  superintendent, despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  promised  when  he  enlisted  that  he  could 
have  his  job  back  again.  After  five  months  he  got  the 
dirtiest  job  in  the  place.  Out  of  the  crowd  he 
stepped, 

"May  I  look  at  that  bullet?" 

He  examined  it,  turned  a  moment  to  a  couple  of  his 
"buddies"  for  confirmation,  and  then  said  quietly; 

"Senator,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  that  bullet 
was  fired  from  the  U.  S.  Army  automatic."  He  gave  the 
exact  bore  and  .specifications.  "That  is  a  steel 
jacket  bullet  wliioh  will  penetrate  3  inches  of  steel. 
And  another  thing.  Senator,  you  cannot  get   one   of 

(Continued  on  page  52.) 
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Specified  GOODYEAR  BELT    30" 6 Ply 

BLUE  STREAK   CONSTRUCTION 


Copyright  IWl'.i.  Ii.v  Tlio  Goodjear  Tire  &  Rubber  C». 


A  Main  Dri  ve,  an  Idler ,  $3. 28-and  the  G.  T.  M. 


There  used  to  be  an  idler  on  the  main  drive  of 

the  Brooklyn  Elevator  and  Milling  Company.  There 
used  to  be  expensive  belts  on  the  drive  costing 
$6.84  a  foot.  They  used  to  last  about  1 8  months. 
For  more  than  tvv^o  years  that  drive  has  been  belted 
at  a  cost  of  $3.28  less  per  foot  than  they  used,  to 
pay — the  idler  has  been  taken  off — and  they  have 
saved  $389. ?8  in  24  months  on  that  one  drive.  It 
happened  this  way: 

One  day  in  1916  a  G.  T.  M.  — Goodyear  Technical 

Man — called  and  explained  the  Goodyear  Plan  of 
selling  belts  to  meet  conditions.  He  explained  the 
plan  in  detail,  pointing  out  that  a  belt  was  really  a 
machine  part  and  should  be  bought  just  like  any 
other  part,  to  fit  the  conditions — and  not  as  one 
buys  nails.  He  told  them  how^  the  Goodyear  Tech- 
nical Man  carefully  studied  a  drive  before  specify- 
ing a  belt  for  it,  and  enumerated  some  of  the  savings 
that  had  been  made  on  the  drives  of  a  number  of 
plants. 

They  asked  him  to  study  the  main  drive,  because 
the  erpensive  belt  on  it  was  just  about  giving  out. 
He  did  so.  He  found  that  the  idler  on  it  could  be 
dispensed  with  provided  a  certain  kind  of  Good- 
year friction-surface  belt  were  used.  He  also  found 
that  the  slow  speed  and  other  conditions  could  be 


met  better  by  a  certain  kind  of  6-ply  Goodyear  con- 
struction than  by  the  belt  then  in  use. 

He  specified  a  certain  30",  6-ply  Goodyear.     It 

cost  $229.60  less  than  the  belt  they  had  been  using. 
They  decided  to  try  it.  It  came,  was  applied,  and 
has  already  given  24  months  of  trouble-free  service 
— and  still  looks  as  good  as  new.  With  the  old 
kind  of  belt  that  drive  used  to  cost  $26.60  per 
month  plus  trouble  and  repairs.  With  the  G.T.  M.'s 
belt  it  has  cost  less  than  $10.38  per  month — and  no 
trouble  or  repairs.  For  the  24  months  the  saving 
has  been  $389.28. 

Since  then  the  G.  T.M. — Our  Mr.  Kernohan — has 

been  asked  to  study  many  other  drives  in  that 
plant.  His  recommendations  have  saved  so  much 
for  the  company  that  when  they  built  a  new^  plant 
every  drive  in  it  w^as  belted  according  to  his  analysis 
and  specification. 

If  you  have  a  belt-devouring  drive — no  matter  how 
small  or  how^  large — ask  a  G.T.  M.  to  call.  He'll  do 
it  without  charge  when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity. 
The  G.T.  M.'s  services  are  free  because  the  savings 
they  effect  for  belt  users  are  so  considerable  that  a 
gratifying  volume  of  business  is  certain  to  come  to 
us  within  a  few  years  from  the  plants  served. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio 
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those  automatics  unless  the  Government  supplies  it  or 
you  steal  it.  They  are  under  Government  patent  and 
are  not  for  sale." 

That  was  all  he  said,  \,ossing  the  bullet   into  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Olds,  in  common  with  several  other  vn-iters  v.-ho 
have  taken  a  strone;ly  sympathetic   attitude  •|;,0T7ard  the 
■workers ,  accuses  the  "representatives  of  Iwr   and  order 
of  trying  to  stir  up  "riots"  so  that,  in  the  crushing 
of  then,  all  heart  and  courage  might  be  knocked  out  of 
the  strikers.   Tlie  mounted  police ,T;iioEi  he  refers  to  as 
"Cossacks"  and  of  -whom  the  strikers  evidently  thiniz 
in  similar  tenas,  are  said  even  to  have  ridden  up  on 
the  porches  of  the  strikers'  houses,,  and  slapped  tiie 
men's  faces,  in  attempts  to  "start  a  fight."  I.Ir.  Olds 
credits  "these  hiimble  workers   in  the  country's  basic 
industry'-"  ivlth  a  "great  moral  victory"   in  that  they 
have  not  retaliated..   He  inti;nates,however,that  there 
■were  strong  reasons   for  non-resistance   aside  from 
moral  ones.   Riots  and  other,  varieties  of  wholesale 
law-breaking,  it  was  generally  admitted  by  the  leaders, 
would  defeat  the  strike  at  the  outset.   Seldom  had  the 
forces  of  order,  if  not  al'.rays  of  law,  been  so  vrell 
prepared.   Therefore: 

Vvhere  they  are  allowed  to  hold  meetings  the  counsel 
of  the  leaders  is  "peace,  peace,  peace,"  "conform  in 
all  things  to  the  law."  "if  they  beat  you,  if  they  ar- 
rest you  without  cause,  suffer  it,  do  not  resist . ""Keep 
the  peace,  stand  firm,  and  we  will  ^.Tin.'  But  there  are 
few  meetings  which  they  are  allowed  to  hold.  And  they 
are  forbidden' to  speak  to  the  men  in  their  Oi-m  language. 
One  by  one,  even  these  meetings  are  being  denied  them. 
People  do  not  understand  how  these  tired, ovenrorked  or- 
ganizers are  a  force  for  peace,  restraining  not  men  who 
are  lusting  for  disorder  and  violence,  but  men  who  are 
suffering  from  the  studied  brutality  of  the  "cossacks"' 
and  the  "bulls."  It  is  the  momentary  flare  of  indigna- 
tion that  the  organizer  must  stay.  At  Breckenridge,when 
the  impudence  of  the  "cossacks"  had  become  almost  un- 
bearable, a  returned  soldier  leaped  upon  the  platform, 
with  the  dignity  and  fire  of  a  man, who  had  been  called 
to  war  for  democracy.  "Gome  on,  boys,"  he  cried,  "go 
home  and  .get  your  uniforms  and  we  will  clean  up  these 
damjied  'cossacks'."  And  they  would  have  done  it  too, 
but  for  the  organizer,  whose  pleading  that  they  avoid 
disorder  finally  won  out. 

Another  case  comes  to  mind.  A  woman  at  Braddock, 
her  husband  arrested  and  dragged  off  to  prison  without 
cause,  overcome  ivith  anxiety  and  anger,  started  out  to 
get  the  "bulls."  And  there  were  enough  ready  to  help 
her.  But  the  organizer,  who  knew  that  she  was  a  re- 
ligious woman,  called  her  into  his  office  and  asked 
her  whether  Christ  did  not  suffer  without  revenge. 
Could  she  not  bear  so  much  less  than  h©  did?  She  went 
home  and  the  danger  was  passed. 

But  these  instances  where  bitterness  flares  up  are 
few  indeed.  Elsewhere  the  quiet  reiviains,  reiiains  de- 
spite the  fact  that  men  are  chased  into  houses,  kicked 
downstairs,  arnSDsted  for  smiling  as  the  "cossacks" 
passed;  despite  the  fact  that  cripples  are  ridden 
down,  old  men  and  women  arrested,  and  men  clubbed  into 
unconsciousness;  despite  the  fact  that  strikers  are 
thrown  into  iail  by  the  hundreds. 

llr.  .Olds  includes  a  brief  s-umiaary  of  instances  ,  in 

which  fundamental  rights,  especially  the  right  of  free 

assemblage,  "have  been  denied  the  striking  workmen,  and 

concludes  with  a  plea  that: not  only  the   strikers,  but 

the  State  of-  Pennsylvania,  also,  be  "Americanized. "  To 


quote  his  array  of  facts,  and  accompanying  interpreta- 
tion; 

In  Duquesne  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  attempt 
to  organize.  Men  have  been  arrested  for  attempting  to 
hold  meetings  on  vacant  lots,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  had  the  owner's  permission.  Mother  Jones  has 
been  arrested  for  trying  to  speak.  Crane  men  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  a  grievance  to  the  attention  of  'the 
management,  were  told  they  would  be  fired  if  they 
tried  that  again.  Brown,  representing  the  workers, 
was  told  by  the  Mayor  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  could 
not  get  a  permit  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Duquesne. 

At  McKeesport,  three  men  cannot  assemble  at  the 
Union  headquarters.  Once  they  could  hold  regular  bus- 
iness meetings,  with  nearly  all'  the  company  officials 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  door  watching  the  men 
go  in.  But  when  the  superintendent  saw  the  rapidity 
with  T/hich  men  were  flocking  to  the  meetings,  when  he 
saw  gatherings  of  1,200,  the  organizer  Was  notified 
that  there  would  be  no  more  meetings.  Organizers  were 
arrested  and  fined  for  announcing  to  the  men  that  the 
authorities  had  prohibited  meetings.  •  And  in  the  face 
of  this  denial  of  fundamental  rights.  Senator  Sterling 
can  blandly  answer,  "But  you  tried  to  speak  to  the  men 
v;hen  the  constituted  authorities  had  refused  you  a  per- 
mit. "  A  permit,  forsooth,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  law  on  the  statute  books  which  necesi- 
sitates   a  permit  for  indoor  meetings. 

Broken  heads  at  Glassport,  when  they  tried  to  as- 
semble in^^an  open  field;  broken  heads  in  Clairton  when 
they  assembled  there  with  the  permission  of  the  Bur- 
gess— this  is  the  answer  given  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
to  the  question  of  the  right  of  assemblage.  Arrests 
are  made  by  the  hundreds;  bail  fixed  at  ;j;l,000  more  or 
less.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  separate  toiTns, 
Woodlawn,  Monessen,  Charleroi,  Donora,  Duquesne,  Home- 
stead, etc.  Everywhere  in  the  territory  ruled  by  the 
steel   corporation  the   story  is  the  same. 

So  we  come  to  our  conclusion.  A  strike  in  which 
the  leaders  are  removed,  are  separated  from  the  rank 
and  file,  in  which  organization  has  grovm  up  almost 
spontaneously  in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  which  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  devise.  A  strike  which  has  per- 
sisted over  weeks  without  the  constant  stimulated  en- 
thusiasm of  the  oratory  of  strike  meetings,  which  has 
persisted  despite  company  picketing,  threats  and  vio- 
lence. A  strike  in  which  all  the  participants  know 
the  purpose,  a  purpose^  so  simple  and  fundariental  that 
it  appears  no  purpose  to  Senators.  A  strike  based  on 
the  desire  of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  be  recognized 
as  human  beings. 

Yes,  the  strikers  are  foreigners.  They  tell  you  in 
broken  English  hovf  the  superintendent  came  with  depu- 
ties and  arrested  a  man  and  fined  him  $50  and  costs, 
how  he  was  re-arrested  when  he  asked  for  a  transcript 
and  held  for  $300  bail.  It  is  in  broken  English  that 
you  learn  how  the  sheriff  told  his  son  to  go  in  and 
beat  up  a  man  in  the  cell,  "and  he  done  it."  It  is  in 
broken  English  that  you  learn  how  the  "Cossacks"  tore 
down  and  trampled  on  the  American  flag  when  they  broke 
up  the  meeting  at  Clairton;  and  how  one  shouted  at  the 
protest  of  a  returned  soldier,  "To  hell  with  the  flag! " 

All  these  things  we  learn  in  broken  English  be- 
cause steel  is  produced  from  ore  to  finished  rail  or 
■  sheet  chiefly  by  foreign   labor  which  7;as  once   the 
cheapest  which  could  be  imported. 

But  Christy's  Liberty  Loan  poster  bearing  the  names 
of  a  score  of  different  nationalities  has  ^lled  them 
"Americans  All.  "   And  now  they  lonov;^  that  to  be  true. 
Today  that  poster  appears  in  every  strike  headquarters 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

"AMERICANS  ALL." 

Is  the  answer  then  to  Americanize  the  foreigners? 
Yes  .'  But  first  we  must  Americanize  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, iimericanize  the  Prussians  who  are  treat- 
ing men  like  slaves.  Slavery  is  vin-American.  We  sent 
millions  of  men  to  end  Prussianism.  Let  us  end  it 
here. 
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JV^kt  'view  of  the  gr tat  fire .      Note  the  vast  burning  artet. 


FIRE— fire  at  its  worst 
meets  its  master 


THE  great  oil  fire,  Long  Island  City,  Sept.  1 3th, 
marks    a  new    high    point   in    the  history  of 
fighting   man's   most   relentless    enemy — fire. 
Hereafter  Fire  must  reckon  with  a  power  greater 
than  itself. 

Foamite  Firefoam,  a  product  of  American  inven- 
tion, gives  notice  to  Fire,  "You  shall  not  pass!" 
This  happened: 

Burning  oil  stored  in  huge  tanks  made  a  con- 
flagration acres  in  extent.  Scattered  through  thi§ 
roaring  area  twelve  tanks  protected  b\  Fires  new 
master,  Foamite  Firefoam,  with  their  contents,  were 
saved.  Even  the  roofs  of  the  twelve  tanks  came 
through  unharmed. 

More:  Qn  September  17,  two  other  tanks  burn- 


ing unchecked  for  four  davs  were  put  out  in  twenty 
minutes,  after  a  fresh  solution  had  been  applied. 

This  was  blazing  oil,  hut  Foamite  Firefoam  mas- 
ters fire  of  nrrvtype  of  rirrj  origin  in  riwj  Ameri- 
can Industry, 

Foamite  Firefoam  apparatus,  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  includes  pro- 
tective systems,  both  stationary  and  portable,  for 
every  fire  hazard. 

You  know  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
inflammable  materials  in  your  own  industry.  We 
assume  you  are  \  italK  interested  in  mastering  your 
fire  problems.  Can  you  afford  to  delay  investigat- 
ing? For  your  convenience  and  for  (juick  action, 
we  suggest  you  use  the  attached  coupon. 


Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Our  oyrti  S/i/fs  Companies  represent  tis  in  principal  cities 


^~'  ^  ^  "•    —  •-•  -^  ^  —  —  —•  m—  ^_  ^  __  _  ^  .  COV'PON    ( Writf  your  name  and  addres?  in  tbr  marf[in  below)   _  •—  i^  ^  <^  ^_  o-  —  ^—  _  <^  ^_  ^  •••  vat  ^m<mm 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  CO.,   200  Fifth  Avenue.  New   York.      Let  me  have  full  authoritative  report  on   Stai.daru   Oil    Kire,  Long  Island  City,  Sept.    I  ;,   1919. 
and-infori'-^fion  as  to  the  nature  and  recent  achievements  of  Foamite  Firefoam  and  full  information  regarding  the  various  types  ol'  apparatus. 
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FOR  any  type  of  work,  on  trucks  of  any  size  or 
weight,  Kelly  Caterpillars  give  the  greatest  trac- 
tion and  save  the  truck  to  the  greatest  extent.  They 
deliver  the  engine's  full  power  to  the  road.  They 
decrease  gasoline  consumption  and  absorb  road 
shocks.  They  are  easy  on  the  truck  and  easy  on  the 
driver.     And  they  are  guaranteed  for  15,000  miles.' 


PROTECTED  BY 

UNITED  STATES 


^PATENTS 

]une  28,  1904 

.Aitg.  31,  1915 

^ar.  14,  1 91 6 

'g^^eb.  19,  1918 


Kelly. Springfield  Tire  Co 

Qeneral  Sales  Dept. 
4614    Prospect   Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Internal     Gear     Drive     Axles 

The  Greatest  Recent  Advancement 
In  Motor  Truck  Engineering 

t^NGINEERS  readily  acknowledge  the 
-* — ^  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle  for 
Heavy  Duty  Trucks— the  most  outstanding 
advancement  in    motor   truck   engineering. 

It  represents  more  than  five  years  of  study, 
experiment  and  experience. 

its  successful  adaptation  of  the  internal  gear 
drive  principles  to  heavy  duty  trucks  makes  a 
sound  investment  in  a  most  necessary  utility. 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HOV  THE  WHEELS  GO  ROUND 


IN  THE  MINERS' UNION 

THE  -  SCiiELIING  OF  POLITICIANS  within  the  organiza- 
tion is  largely  to  blame  for  the  unrest  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  according  to  statements  of 
K.  C.  Adams  in  a  recent  article  in  the   "Coal  Trade 
Journal"   (New  York.)  LIr.  Adams  was  for  six  years  the 
publicity  director  of  the  U.  LI.  li.,      and  had  unusual 
opportunities  to   examine  the  inner  workings   of  that 
"most  political   of  unions."   He  says  that  no  other 
trade  union  organization  and  no  political  party,  'Where- 
in keen,  smooth,  consistent,  continuous  politics    is 
played,"  equals  the  luine-workers  '   organization  in  the 
matter  of  political  activity.    He  also  tells  us  this 
union  has  produced  more  men  of  ability  than  any  other 
labor  organization,   but  ventures   no   opinion  as   to 
whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cause  or  as  an  ef- 
fect of  the  politics.    From  Mr.  Adams's  discussion  of 
the  internal  workings  of  the  United  Uine  Workers   vre 
learn  that  agitation  to  arouse  the  men  to   ask   for 
shorter  hours  and  more  wages  was  begun  among  the  bitu- 
minous miners  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  Frank  J.Hayes, 
who  became  President  of  the  organization  upon  the  res- 
ignation of  Jolm  P.  White  in  October,  1917.     It  was 
thought  Hayes  would  oppose  radical  demands   and   this 
would  antagoriize  the  membership  and  force  him  out  of 
the  presidency.   It  seems  the  opposition  to  Hayes  was 
led  by  Frank  Farrington,  the  President  of  the  Illinois 
miners.  The  Illinois  men  did  not  like  Hayes  because  he 
had  supported  former  President  Vifhite,  who  had  offended 
them.   Between  October,  1917,  and  the  election  in  De- 
cembeE,  1918,  i»Ir.  Adams  says  "'every  possible  political 
trick  was  played  by  the  Hayes  opponents  to  defeat  him" 
but  his  friends  rallied  to  his  support  and  he  won  by  a 
majority  of  25,000.   The  fight  had  been  so   strenuous, 
however,  that  Hayes  suffered  a  nervous  breakdovm   two 
months  before  the  election,  and  the  Vice   President, 
John  L.  Lewis,  has  acted  as  President  practically  ever 
since  Hayes's  inauguration.   The  story  of  Farrington 's 
activity  and  what  came  of  it  is  set  forth  by  I.lr . Adams : 

"a  circular  issued  by  Farrington  on  February  21, 
1919,  advised  the  Illinois  miners  and  such  others  of 
the  various  districts  as  he  could  reach  by  r.iail,  that 
the  opportune  time  was  at  hand  to  secure  a  six-hour 
day.  He  said  nothing  in  this  circular  about  having 
any  request  from  the  rank  and  file  even  suggesting  a 
six-hour  day.  But  on  March  12,  three  weeks  later, 
Farrington  issued  another  circular, the  first  paragraph 
of  Tiriiich  stated: 

"'Recently  a  number  of  resolirfcions  have  reached  the 
district  office  asking  that  a  special  district  con- 
vention be  convened  to  talce  up  the  matter  of  securing 
a  shorter  workday,  ' 

"It  i^  not  surprizing  that  a  dictrlct  aei.ibership, 
after  being  informed  by  its  president  three  weeks  be- 
fore 'that  now  was  the  opportune  time  to  secure  a 
shorter  workday'  vrauld  send  in  requests  that  the  good 
work  proceed.  ** 

"President  Hayes -had  received  no  requests  from  indi- 
vidual members,  even  from  Farrington's  district,  for  a 


six-hour  day  when  Farrington's  second  circular  -'as 
issued.  Hayes  was  still  suffering  fron  the  effects  of 
his  election  breakdovm.  Vice-president  Lewis  was  in 
Washington  battling  vrf.th  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Without  consulting  the  man  who  had  been  acting  in  his 
stead  and  performing  the  functions  of  his  office,  but 
on  the  other  h€.nd  consulting  vritli  men  xiho  lived  in 
mortal  fear  of  Farrington's  brutal  aggressiveness, 
Hayes  called,  a  policy  comimittee  iP.eeting. 

"Wlien  the  delegates  to  this  meeting  vrere  informed 
on  tlie  saaae  day  the  meeting  convened  that  Hayes  was 
going  to  recomiiiend  a  six-nour  day  and  nationalization 
of  coal  mines  they  laughed.  They  had  cone  from  all 
sections  of  American  mining  regions,  anthracite  and 
bitixoinous.  They  had  heard  no  agitation  for  the  six- 
hour  day  among  the  coal  miners  and  were  as  innocent  of 
such  a  program  being  contemplated  by  the  international 
union  as  the  average  newspaper  reader  vdio  , : read  it 
follo1^ring  Hayes's  presentation.  Ts  it  any  wonder  they 
laughed? 

"Thus  the  present  program  of  the  U.  LI.  ',7.  ,  so  far 
as  it  involves  the  six-hour  day,  five-day  week  and 
the  nationalization  of  coal  mines,  is  the  result  of 
political  fear  entertained  by  Franl:  J.  Hayes  who  as  a 
result  of  this  fear  sought  to  go  Farrington  one  better 
by  including  nationalization  along  '  v^ith  Farrington's 
previously  proposed  six-hour  day. 

"One  of  the  curious  features  surrounding  the  pro- 
posed nationalization  of  coal  :::ines  is  tliat  none  of 
its  sponsors  7j-ithin  the  ranlis  of  the  coal  i:iiners  can 
inform. themselves,  let  alone  anyone  else,  what  nation- 
alization really  means.  They  have  no  plan  to  offer  and 
no  suq-gestions  to  malce 

"The  policy  committee  -meeting.  Larch  20,   1919, 
adopted  the  following  demands: 

A  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week. 

A  substantial  increase  for   all  classes  of  mine 

labor. 

The  nationalization  of  coal  mines  through  Con- 
gressional action. 

Co-operation  instead  of  competition   in  the  coal 

trade. 

The  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  unionize  under 

government  control. 

The  right  to  bargain  with  the  Goverru.ent. 
"The  international  officers  were  empowered  to  draft 
a  tentative  bill  to  nationalize  coal  mir.es.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  basic  wage  agreei.ent  then  in  effect 
and  wliich  technically  does  not  expire  until  Larch  31, 
1920,  be  not  disturbed  until  a  special  convention  was 
held,  but  no  special  convention  was  called  to  consider 
any  of  the  proposals.  The  mines  continued  to  work 
without  serious  stril  es  until  the  regular  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland,    September   9-23," 

Also, the  leaders  apparently  continued  to  play  poli- 
tics.  President  Hayes  was  granted  a  four   months' 
leave  of  absence,  and  John  L.  Lewis  for  the  first  time 
bec'jne  officially  khoi.r:  as  acting  President.   'ihe  op- 
position now  was  directed  against  him.   Farrington  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate  for  President  and   there 
were  other  aspirants  to  that  honor  and  to  the  post  of 
Vice  President.   They  yearned  to  eliminate  Lewis,  or, 
in  the  words  of  Lr.  Adams,  "they  planned  to  send  Lewis 
to  market  with  a  load  he  couldi.'t  sell,"  end  the   same 
tactics  were  used  as  in  the  case  of  Lr.  Hayes.    "They 
sought  to  build  a  sentiment  among  the  men  for  wage  in- 
creases, reduction  in  hours  and  other  betterments   so 
unreasonable  in  make-up  that  Lewis's    failure    to 
achieve  them  in  vrage  negotiations  with  the  operators 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  his  (Lewis' s) political 
futvire.  "   Put  it  seems  that  Lewis  had  a  bag  of  tricks 
of  his  own.   Says  I,  r.  Adams:    (Contir^ued  on   page  £9.  ) 
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Sharing  Profits  with  our  Men 


THE   air   is  full   of 
talk   about  profit- 
sharing. 

Can  Labor  justly  ex- 
pect it  as  a  concession 
by  Capital?  On  iv/iat 
basis  can  it  be  declared, 
assuming  it  is  just? 
Should  it  include  all 
employees  regardless  of 
occupation? 

As  for  Hydraulic,  we 
believe  profit-sharing  to 
be  as  inevitable  for 
truly  successful  business 
as  profit-making. 

But  we  condemn  the  word  "conces- 
sion" as  applied  to  the  owners  of  busi- 
ness, because  we  know  from  experience 
that  dividing  a  rightful  share  of  profits 
among  the  men  is  not  only  just,  but  the 
most  profitable  disposition  we  can  make 
of  the  money  so  distributed.  Profitable 
use  of  money  is   no  concession. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  no  longer 
(in  our  belief)  a  question  with  most 
men  of  whether  profits  should  be  shared 
— the  majority  agree  with  the  principle. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is — should  a 
line  be  drawn  or  should  all  participate 
— and  if  there  is  to  be  a  line,  where 
shall  it  be  drawn  ? 

Employers  are  popularly  supposed  to 
determine  such  a  line,  but  such  reason- 
ing is  wrong.  It  is  the  men  who  deter- 
mine it — the  employer  merely  perceives 
it.  By  his  very  ambitions,  and  the  suc- 
cessive steps  possible  for  carrying  out 
his  ambitions,  the  worker  himself,  even 
if  unconsciously,  determines  the  line 
where  profit-sharing  should  be  at- 
tained. 

Here  are  tivo  men: 

One  has  been  a  toiler  all  his  life  and 
always  will  be.  He  lacks  ambition, 
self-control,  initiative  and  the  quality  of 
brains  that  would  make  him  anything 
but  a  toiler.  He  has  mighty  muscles 
and  in  the  job  that  belongs  to  him  by 
natural  fitness  he  devotes  that  muscle 
whole-heartedly  to  producing  volume  of 
product.  He's  a  good  worker.  He  de- 
serves good  pay.  As  he  works  harder 
and  harder  with  that  one  thing  he  has 
to  contribute,  his  brawn,  he  deserves  ex- 
tra  pay   for   extra   effort.     He   deserves 
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the  advantages  of  mutual  benefit  asso- 
ciations which  protect  him  and  his  fam- 
ily. He  deserves  the  advantages  given 
by  the  co-operative  store  and  welfare 
work. 

Here  is  another  man  alongside  the  first: 
He,  too,  is  a  good  worker — and  so  to 
him,  also,  there  should  be  coming  those 
advantages  of  association  with  the  com- 
pany which  we  have  outlined.  He,  too, 
devotes  himself  earnestly,  like  the  first 
man,  to  the  production  of  volume.  He, 
too,  should  have  extra  pay  for  extra 
effort   in   increasing   that  volume. 

But  in  Man  No.  z  we  have  in  addition  to  all 
possessed  by  Man  No.  i,  ambition,  self-control 
(which  means  ability  to  control  others),  initiative 
and  the  quality  of  brain  that  sees  that  more  volume 
may  mean  loss  as  well  as  profit.  He  sees  that 
volume  can  only  mean  profit  when  production 
is  on  a  profitable  basis.  He  has  initiative  enough 
to  try  to  make  production  profitable,  and  brains 
enough  to  realize  that  only  as  he  justifies  it, 
through  creating  profits,  should  he  hope  to  par- 
ticipate in  profit-division. 

Would  this  man  of  muscle  plus  ambition,  self- 
control,  initiative  and  brains  be  content  to  sec 
his  worthy,  but  less  equipped  fellow  worker,  re- 
warded on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  himself?  As- 
suredly not.  Of  what  reward  to  him  are  his  qual- 
ities and  self-denial  if  he  cannot,  through  them, 
rise  to  higher  heighls  in  the  field  of  business,  than 
those  who  contribute  less  than  he.'' 

THUS  Labor  itself,  by  its  performance  and 
by  the  varying  capacity  of  the  individual, 
determines  a  line  across  whi(;h  it  may  win  its 
way.  And  Labor,  whenever  this  truth  is  clearly 
seen,  is,  we  believe,  quick  to  recognize  that  just 
profit-sharing  means  dividing  a  sum  of  money 
into  worth-while  amounts  among  those  who  have 
created  it,  not  into  smaller  amounts  among  those 
who  have  had  no  part  in  its  creation. 
*      *      * 

There  is  todav  a  No  Man's  Land  between  the 
outposts  of  Capital  and  the  outposts  ot  Labor. 
But   it    is  a  "very  narroiv  strip  of  land. 


This  No  Man's  Land,  in- 
stead of  a  path  to  closer  asso- 
ciation, is  a  barrier,  covered 
with  the  barbed  wire  of  mis- 
understanding. Its  hand  gren- 
ades are  ultimatums  —  its  bar- 
rage is  the  strike — its  mines 
are  decisions  based  upon 
passion  and  necessity  for  self- 
protection.  Attacks,  toooften, 
are  over-aggressive,  and,  in 
turn,  inviteotherattacks  which 
go  them  one  better.  In  this 
struggle  and  counter-struggle 
reasonable  claims  are  forgotten. 
Extreme  claims  take  their 
place.  Bad  leadership  some- 
times gets  its  opportunity. 

For  nearly  a  year  Hy- 
draulic has  published  a  series 
the  subject  of  industrial  re- 
lationship. Naturally,  these  articles  have  been 
read  by  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  To  us  at  Hy- 
draulic have  come  their  reactions. 

Here  is  the  result :  Out  of  the  hundreds  who 
have  written  to  us  from  among  bankers,  work- 
ers, investors,  executives  and  so-called  radical 
leaders  of  thought  in  labor  circles,  those  who 
have  disagreed  with  the  principles  expressed,  num- 
ber— just  tivo. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  we  afiirm  with  all 
the  earnestness  which  this  close  contact  with 
public  thought  gives  us,  that  Industrial  No  Man'« 
Land  is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  dividing  territory. 

E  speak  for  Labor  and  Capital  alike  when 
we  say  ;  Shall  we,  then,  fight  fire  with  fire, 
or  with  the  waters  of  mutual  consideration?  Shall 
we  fight  passion  with  passion,  or  with  calm 
reasoning  ?  Shall  we  fight  greed  with  more  greed, 
or  with  an  unselfishness  which  only  wants  its  just 
dues  ?  We  are  close  together  in  our  convictions 
—  shall  we  widen  the  gap,  when  the  interests  of 
all  demand  that  this  No  Man's  Land  shall  be 
abolished  forever  ? 

Nobody  wants  trouble,  but  everyone  wants 
justice.  Men  who  really  help  produce  profits 
should  share  in  those  profits.  At  Hydraulic  profit- 
sharing  goes  right  down  the  line  to  Owners,  Exec- 
utives, Managers,  Department  Heads,  Superin- 
tendents, Foremen,  to  Unit  Bosses,  and  there 
the  line  is  drawn.  Every  opportunity  is  given  for 
advancement  across  the  profit-sharing  line. 


We  have  said'  that  this  division  of  profits  pays. 
It  pays  because  there  is  incentive.  There  is  in- 
centive because  there  is  hope.  A  thousand  aspira- 
tions are  coupled  to  the  company's  aspiration. 
There  is  a  concert  of  interests.  There  is  a  spirit 
that  laughs  at  trouble,  and  would  disow  n  a  trouble- 
maker as  a  crew  would  disown  the  man  who 
would  scuttle  the  ship. 

Thit  is  the  tivelfth  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  this  publication.  Reprints  of 
former  article  sivill  be  sent  on  request, 

THE    HYDRAULIC    PRESS 
STEEL  COMPANY  of  Qleveland 
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"In  his  report,  Lewis  laid  his  cards  on  the  table. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  miners'  negotiations,  cus- 
toms of  procedure,  etc.,  relative  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts which  follow  the  biennial  settlements  of  the 
Central  Competitive  Field  recognize  that  Lewis  out- 
generaled his  foes.  Opinion  is  that  Lewis's  report 
knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  his  opponents.  His  rec- 
ommendations connected  up  their  various  demands  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  their  every  proposal  and 
provided  a  plan  of  action  so  vastly  more  efficient 
than  any  they  had  proposed  that  the  convention  work 
was  in  reality  done  when  the  Lewis  report' was  adopted. 

"The  U.  M.  ff.  of  A.  are  organized  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  federal  government.  Authority  is  subdivided 
between  the  international,  corresponding  to  our  nat- 
ional government;  then  into  districts,  which  answer  to 
our  state  form  of  government;  then  into  sub-districts, 
which  correspond  to  our  county  form  of  govsrnment,  and 
then  into  local  unions  which  correspond  to  our  munic- 
ipal or  township  government.  Men  prominent  for  their 
local  achievements  rise  into  sub-district  off ices, then 
into  the  district  and  then  to  national  offices. 

"The  Central  Competitive  Field  is  comprised  of  the 
whole  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  the  western  bitu- 
minous region  of  Pennsylvania.  Approximately  225,000 
miners  are  employed  in  these  fields .  Since  1898  the 
operators  of  these  states  have  met  with  representatives 
of  the  miners  from  the  same  fields  and  negotiated  wage 
scales.  Other  coal  producing  districts  have  awaited 
the  negotiation  of  the  central  field  scale  and  predi- 
cated their  wage  scales  upon  whatever  agreement  was 
reached  therein.  For  a  number  of  years  following  the 
inauguration  of  this  arrangement  miners  in  outlying 
districts  endeavored  to  wrest  from  the  operators  more 
than  the  central  field  scale  would  net  them  by  demand- 
ing more  for  extras  performed.  This  resulted  in  long 
delays  and  frequently  in  strikes  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts. It  was  costly  to  the  international  union,  and 
district  treasuries  as  well,  and  forced  many  operating 
companies  to  the  wall.  The  operators  of  the  outlying 
districts  demanded  a  voice  in  the  Central  Competitive 
Field  conference  to  eliminate  the  evil.  This  was  de- 
nied, but  protection  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  section  in  each  agreement  which  provided 
that  'internal  differences  be  referred  for  adjustment 
to  the  various  districts  affected,  it  being  understood 
that  nothing  shall  be  done  in  district  or  sub-district 
wage  negotiations  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  reduce  the  earning  capacity  of  the  men. 

"This  provision  has  caused  more  dissatisfaction  in 
the  miner's  movement,  has  developed  more  radicalism, 
has  produced  more  strikes  and  unrest  than  any  other 
constitutional  or  wage  provision.  The  various  physi- 
cal conditions  of  coal  mining  are  such  that  it  has  pro- 
duced 'unequal  rates  of  pay'  in  mines  within  districts 
and  as  between  districts.  Individual  miners,  conserv- 
ative and  radical,  have  complained  alike  where  the  pay 
for  deficient  work  did  not  equal  that  in  other  mines. 
The  internatioral  officers  of  the  mine  workers  are 
continuously  criticised  because  practically  all  the 
leaders  of  the  outlying  districts  are  telling  their 
constituents  from  day  to  day  that  these  local  condi- 
tions could  be  remedied  in  their  favor  were  it  not  for 
the  action  of  the  international  officials  who  tie  their 
hands . 

"Lewis  has  recommended  that  the  authority  to  do  the 
things  which  district  leaders  said  should  be  done,  and 
which  they  have  blamed  the  international  union  for  not 
having  previously  accomplished,  be  returned  to  dis- 
trict leaders.  Section  8  of  the.  present  demands  pro- 
vides 'that  all  internal  differences  shall  be  referred 
back  to  the  respective  districts  for  adjustment.'" 

Acting  President  Lewis  apparently  has  picked  up  all 
the  demands  of  the  radicals  whose  champion  he  now  ap- 
pears to  be.  From  what  Mr.  Adaius  says,  however,  one 
is  led  to  believe  that  Lewis  has  not  assumed  this  role 
from  choice  but  rather  because  it  was  thrust  upon  him. 
As  we  read: 


"Lewis  is  not  a  Socialist,  Bolshevist,  labor  party- 
man  or  government  ownership  advocate.  He  has  never 
been  a  blind  follower  of  any  alleged  reform  or  re- 
former. He  does  not  belong  to  the  'whoop  'em  up* 
variety  of  labor  leader,  and  his  quiet,  conservative 
way  of  doing  things,  which  has  always  characterized 
his  work,  has  simply  for  the  time  being  caused  an 
upheaval  of  judgment  among  operators  and  others  who 
laiow  him  because  he  is  leading  the  fight  for  the 
adoption  of  the  present  program  of  the  miners, 

"The  basic  demand,  the  six-hour  day,  to  which  chief 
objection  is  directed,  was  not  proposed  by  Lewis,  It 
was  adopted  by  the  policy  committee  of  the  inter- 
national union  before  he  was  officially  clothed  with 
authority,  and  in  can-ying  out  the  instructions  to  the 
office  he  inherited  he  could  do  nothing  else  than 
recommend  it. 

"LeiYis,  however,  believes  that  now  is  the  opportune 
time  for  the  mine  workers  to  permanently  better  their 
condition.  He  contends  that  if  teamsters,  printers, 
briclclayers,  plumbers,  carpenters  and  other,  craftsmen 
are  to  receive  a  shorter  work  day,  and  $8  a  day,  the 
miners  are  entitled  to  the  same  working  conditions.  He 
reasons  that  if  the  miners  are  called  upon  to  pay  a 
living  cost  based  on  the  productivity  of  §8  labor, they 
must  elevate  themselves  to  an  equal  economic  footing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  game  of  living  decently,wiiich  he 
describes  as  exceedingly  difficult  at  all  stages." 


THE  GERMANS  ARE  ALREADY 
"COMING  BACK" 

THE  OLD  ADAGE  iiBOUT  THE  FUTILITY  of  crying  over 
spilt  milk  probably  originated  in  Germany.  If 
it  didn't, it  should  have,  for  nowhere  else  does 
it  seem  to  be  observed  so  religiously.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  manner  in  which,  we  learn  the  Teutons  are  going 
after  the  business  of  rehabilitating  themselves  after 
the  war .  No  precious  time  do  they  appear  to  have 
wasted  in  useless  wailing  over  their  defeat.  "immedi- 
ately after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  they  engaged 
salesmen  from  Holland  and  Switzerland  to  repre^nt 
German  firms,  and  even  during  the  war  they  were  build- 
ing factories  in  Germany, "  we  are  told  by  Angus 
Perkerson  in  the  Atlanta  "journal,"  quoting  Capt.  Sam 
Cronheim,an  Atlanta  man  who  has  recently  returned  home 
after  having  spent  six  months  in-  the  heart  of  Germany 
as  a  member  of  the  military  mission  sent  there  by  Gen- 
eral  Pershing.  Apparently  such  Y;-ails  as  were  heard  ,■ 
from  the  Germans  when  they  were  apprised  of  the  peace  | 
terms  in  no  wise  checked  the  activities  begun  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  i/e  are  told  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  has  progressed  to  a  point  where   "in  a  year 

It 
or  a  year  and   a  half  Germany  will  be  on  her  feet 

again."  All  the  factories  seen  by  Capt.  Cronheim  were 

running  full  time.    "They  are  having  labor  troubles," 

he  says,  "but  the  labor  situation  in  Germany  isn't  as 

bad  as  it  is  here."  Further: 

"Conditions  in  Germany, are  rapidly  becoming  normal, 
German  business  men  are  wide-a'.vake.  And  the  government 
is  right  back  of  them.  It  is  making  the  wealthy  people 
pay  the  war  indemnities,  but  it  isn't  hurting  big 
business. 

"a  tax  is  being  levied  on  the  wealthy  class,  some- 
thing like  our  war  tax,  which   in  some   instances 

(Continued  on  page  62.) 
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XOhen  the  Western  Electric 
Company  Started  Fifty  Years  Ago 


M 


[OST  modern  comforts  were  un- 
known a  half  century  ago.  To  our 
grandsires  the  city  water  supply  was  the 
village  pump.  Urban  transportation  cen- 
tered in  the  "depot  hack".  And  distant 
journeys  were  restless  adventures  on  the 
turnpike  stage. 

A  few  folks  were  just  learning  the  lux- 
ury of  gas,  but  most  others  still  read  by 
kerosene  lamps  or  candle  light. 

In  the  homes  of  the  "well-to-do"  the 
first  tinkle  of  the  electric  bell  was  heard. 
The  telegraph  was  an  expensive  means 
of  communication  used  largely  for  emer- 
gencies. And  other  signs  of  the  dawn  of 
the  electrical  age  were  appearing  here 
and  there. 


Jt 


(5*  e^* 


Upon  such  conditions  as  these  does  the 
Western  Electric  Company  look  back 
from  its  50th  Anniversary. 


It  began  as  a  small,  two-man  concern, 
formed  to  "carry  on  trade"  in  bells,  buz- 
zers, telegraph  supplies  and  other  elec- 
trical inventions  as  soon  as  they  were 
perfected.  For  the  Western  Electric  was 
then,  as  well  as  now,  the  logical  channel 
through  which  what  was  best  electrically 
reached  the  public. 

Evidence  of  the  retention  of  this  leader- 
ship is  recorded  in  sales  that  exceed  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day,  and  a  working  force 
of  more  than  30,000  men  and  women. 


^ 


The  W^estem  Electric  Company  is  both 
manufacturer  and  distributor;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  world's  greatest  manufac- 
turer of  telephone  apparatus  and  the 
world's  largest  distributor  of  electrical 
supplies. 

Houses  well -stocked  with  standard 
equipment  to  meet  every  electrical  need 


Western 

Every  thin  d       Electrical       Everywhere 
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are  located  in  forty -two 
of  the  principal  distribu- 
ting centers  in  America,  while  twenty- 
one  others  operate  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 

Thus,  when  dealing  with  the  Western 
Electric — whether  you  buy  a  push  button, 
lamp,  telephone,  w^ashing  machine,  a  reel 
of  cable  or  a  train  load  of  several  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  electrical  supplies 


— you  gain  the  three-fold  advantage  of 
high  quality  merchandise,  prompt  service 
and  fair  prices.  And  you  can  use  one 
source  of  supply  for  all  your  electrical  needs. 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Charlotte 

Memphis 

Houston 

Oakland 

Newark 

Richmond 

New  Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Boston 

Norfolk 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

•St.  Paul 

Seattle 

New  Haven 

Savannah 

Indianacolis 

Kansas  Cit 

y 

Duluth 

Tacoma 

Philadelphia 

Jacksonville 

Milwaukee 

Oklahoma 

City 

Denver 

Portland 

Buffalo 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City 

Spokane 

For  Foreign   Trade,  INTERNATIONAL  WESTERN    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Canada — Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Argentine— AVestern  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  Buenos  Aires 
Australia — 'Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Sydney 
China — China  Electric  Company,  Ltd  ,  Peking 
Japan — Nippon  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Tokyo 
England — Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  London 
France— Le  Material  Telephonique,  Paris 


Holland — Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Hague 

Belgium — Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company,  Antwerp 

Italy — Western  Electric  Italiana,  Milan 

Norway — 'Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Christiania 

Russia— N,  C.  Heisler  &  Company,  Petrograd 

Switzerland— Bell  Telephone   Manufacturing  Company,  Berne 

South  Africa— Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg 


Electric 

Everything       Electrical       Everywhere 
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amounts  to  40  to  60  per  cent,  oi'  the  principal.  The 
rich  are  even  trying  to  send  je\Tels  and  securities  out 
of  the  country  "by  aeroplane,-  They  can't  by  railroad, 
because  the  roads  are  watched.  One  wealthy  individual 
wanted  me  to  bring  back  to  America  a  quarter  of  a 
million  narks  to  save  it  from  practical  confiscation, ' 

"Germans  are  doing  iiiissionary  work  in  the  iifay  of 
business  by  sending  agents  into  all  European  countries 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  business  men  of  those 
countries  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  products 
Germany  will  soon  have  ready  to  sell.  Firms  that  have 
nothing  to  sell  no\v  are  doing  this.  They  are  keeping 
in  touch  with  future  markets. 

"Tlie  Hambxirg-American  line  kept  its  offices  open 
all  during  tlie  war.  It  hadn't  a  single  sliip,  but  it 
was  looking  forward  to  the  times  after  the  war, 

"Hiilip  Schiedemann,  the  former  high  German  of- 
ficial, is  noiv  in  Switzerland  at  the  head  of  a  Gernan 
bureau  to  spread  business  propaganda." 

The  only  worry  the  Germans  have  over  the  peace 
terms  seems  to  be  as  to  how  they  can  avoid  carrying 
them  out,  according  to  Capt.  Gronheim.  Apparently 
they  don't  intend  to  comply  with  these  terms  unless 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  for,  as  we  have  been  told 
many  tdmes  since  1914,  "force  is  really  the  only  thing 
a  German  respects."  Nor  do  they  appear  so  "fed  up" 
with  war  that  the  idea  of  armed  conflict  does  not 
still  appeal  to  them,  for  we  read: 

"Everywhere  you  go,  on  the  trains,  in  the  streets, 
you'll  hear  people  say  that  in  ten  years  the  Germans 
will  be  back  in  France,  and  that  they  will  take  back 
all  and  more  than  they  lost.  But  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  talk.  They  are  so  used  to  spreading  propaganda 
that  it  has  become  second  nature  with  them. 

"You  also  hear  them  prophesying  a  Japanese-American 
■war.  On  all  sides  that  is  being  talked,  as  though  it 
were  one  of  the  things  they  would  particularly  like  to 
see  happen.  A  lot  of  professional  German  army  offi- 
cers, out  of  a  job  now  since  the  Germany  army  has  been 
reduced,  have  gone  to  Japan.  That  is  true  beyond 
doubt,  and  many  others  are  fighting  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Bolsheviki. 

"Germany  is  particularly  trying  to  get  the  good 
will  of  Russia,  so  that  Germany  can  monopolize  Russian 
trade  when  Russia  begins  to  quiet  down. 

"Tliousands  of  Germans  are  emigrating  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  to  Mexico,  and  they  undoubtedly  will  be  used 
as  a  means  to  develop  South  American  and  Mexican  trade 
for  Germany. " 

The  attitude  of  the  Gennans  toward  the  Allies  is 

described,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  old  spirit 
which  prompted  them  to  call  upon  Gott  to  "strafe "their 
enemies  is  by  no  means  dead.   Says  Capt.  Gronheim: 

"Wherever  we  went,  we  were  mistak:en  for  British  of- 
ficers because  of  the  similarity  of  uniform,  and   we 
met  with  every  possible  evidence  of  hatred. 

"Our  troops  in  the  occupied  territory  met  with  a 
different  reception  because  of  propaganda.  The  Germans 
there  had^been  told  that  they  must  treat  the  American 
troops  well.  That  rs  the  reason  why  some  of  our  sol- 
diers brought  back  stories  of  receiving  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Germans  than  from  the  French. 

"But  in  the  unoccupied  territory  where  we  went,  we 
saw  the  German  as  he  is  and  not  as  he  was  told  to  be, 
and  we  found  that  he  had  hate  of  the  everlasting  sort 
for  us. 

"if  a  Goi-man  woman  was  ever  seen  on  the  street  with 
an  Allied  soldier  or  officer,  she  was  a  marked  vroman 
from  then  on.  Her  name  %vas  printed  in  the  papers.  That 
vras  done  in  every  instance  v/here  her  name  could  be 
found.-  Aj-id  she  v;as  avoided  by  Germans,  from  then  on, 
1  presume. 


"On  the  street  they  would  stop  and  stare  at  you, 
and  turn  and  look  until  you  v;ere  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"Once,  three  of  us  passed  a  German  officer  and  a 
German  girl.  She  turned  around  and  spat  on  the  ground 
just  in  front  of  us. 

"Several  times  we  were  threatened  by  mobs. 
"From  -".lAiat  the  prisoners  told  us,  the  Germans  are 
everything  they  have  been  pictured.   At  one  place,  Que- 
blinburg,  we  found  harness  fitted  for  men. so  t.hai.  thev 
could  be  hitched  to  plows;   and  at  this  prison  two 
Russian  doctors,  very  intelligent  men,  told  us  that  of 
the  twenty-one  insane  prisoners,  practically  all  were 
driven  crazy  by  excessive  work,   such,  for  instance, as 
being  hitched  to  the  ployfs.   The  'English   were   dealt 
with  worse  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  Araericans 
for  some  reason,  received  the  best  treatment. 

Another  indication  of  the  German  proclivity  for 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  "getting  ahead" 
under  any  circumstances  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  much 
as  they  may  hate  the  Americans,  German  officers,  now 
being  without  jobs,  are  not  above  seeking  places  in 
the  American  Army.   We  read: 

"Since  the  size  of  the  German  army  has  been  reduced 
these  men  have  nothing  left  to  do.  They  have  been  sol- 
diers all  their  lives.  They  know  how  to  be  nothing 
but  soldiers.  At  first  General  Harries,  in  charge  of 
the  mission,  would  see  none  of  them,  but  finally,  one 
day,  he  directed  that  the  next  applicant  be  sent  up  to 
him. 

"The  fellow  was  a  Prussian  captain,  a  man  who  had 
been  in  the  army  for  twenty-five  years,  and  looked 
the  part  of  the  typical  German  army  officer.  Can  you 
guess  what  he  wanted?  —  he  asked  General  Harries  for 
appointment  as  an  instructor  in  the  American  Army. 

"The  general  told  him  that  things  hadn't  come  to 
the  pass  where  the  victor  went  to  the  vanquished  for 
instruction,  and  that  he  thought  the  American  Army 
could  do  very  well  without  the  aid  of  German  advice." 


WHY  MANY  FORMER  DOUGH- 
BOYS   RE-ENLIST 


I 


"--— '  'M  OFF  THE  ARI.Y  FOR  LIFE," or  words  to  that 

broad,   general  effect was  what  thousands  of 

doughboys   said  when  they  were   discharged   and 
thought  themselves  fore-ver  done  with  mud  and  cooties 
and  drilling  and  saluting  superiors  and  other  pestif- 
erousness  going  with  Army  life.   But  by  now, we  are  in- 
formed, a  lot  of  those  same  doughboys  have    changed 
their  minds,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  drifting  back 
into  the  sq.rvice  in  response  to  the  call  for  men  for 
the  new  Army  being  built  up  by  Uncle  Sam,  The  psychol- 
ogy of  reeniistment  is  interesting.   An   explanation 
of  it  is  found  in  an  account  by  Anna  Steese  Richardson 
in  the  New  York  "Sun,"  which  deals  with  her  observa- 
tions in  an  aviation  camp  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  She 
cites  a  typical  case  of  reeniistment,   the  hero  of  the 

story  being  one  Private  Bill  P formerly  of  the 

lo7th  Infantry  and  now,  after  enlisting  again,  con- 
nected with  the  Aviation  Repair  Depot  at  the  I.Iontgom- 

ery  ca;jip.  ¥ife  read; 

"In  France  Bill's  capacity  for  absorbing  sandwiches, 
currant  biscuits  and  chocolate  bars  had  been  limited 
only  by  his  success  with  ivory  cubes,  which  vfas  uni- 
formly good.   His  appearance   in  a  canteen  iTiiose  stock 

(Continued  on  page  64.  ) 
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An  autocrat o{2iccuY2icy\  So 

quick  in  action  is  the  Mimeo- 
graph that  the  dictation  of  a 

moment  ago  becomes  the  business- 
getter  of  the  hour.    A  perfect  glutton  for 
work,  an  interpreter  of  ideas,  an  organiza- 
tion co-ordinator.     But  its  marked  quahty 
is  its  accuracy.    With  fine  exactness  it 
reproduces  letters,  maps,  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, forms,  bulletins  and  the  like  at  the  amaz- 
ing rate  of  five  thousand  an  hour.    Hundreds 
of  copies  available  within  a  few  minutes 

In   thousands  of  American   industries   it   is   effectin 

essential  economies.   What  it  is  doing  so  well  for  others 

will  do  equally  as  well  for  you.     Install  it  today  —  for 

fine  accuracy  and  speed.     Or  information  and  catalog  "L 

— from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  Yorl 
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AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT 


». 


Y^niiion,  Starting  and JJ^fitin^^ 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  discriminating  users  of 
motor  cars  today  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  goes 
with  dependable,  unfaiUng  spark  performance — ' 
the  result  of  Ativater  Kent  equipment. 

C[  Accuracy,  precision  and  quality  of  tvorkmanship — " 
^  J  ceaseless  vigilance  in  designing,  engineering  and 

inspection  of  the  finished  product — sixteen  years  . 

of    specialization    and    concentrated    experience. 

These  are  reasons  for  the  reputation  of  ^ourl 
JA-tivater  Kent  ignition  system. 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  COMPANY 
^lii  lade  Ip  Ilia 

,  SEE   YOUR   DEALER   OR  WRITE  TO  4939   STENTON  AVENUB  ■ 


had  run  low  invariably  threw  its  work- 
ers into  a  panic. 

"When  we  met  again  in  New  York,  be- 
fore a  huge  plate  glass  window, he  could 
hardly  withdraw  his  attention  from  the 
dextrous  tosser  of  wheat  cakes  long 
enough  to  report  on  the  healing  of  an 
ugly  wound.  So,  when  our  paths  crossed 
later  in  Montgomery,  we  moved  instinc- 
tively toward  an  open  front,  soft  drink 
emporium,  where  Bill  'allowed'  over 
chocolate  colored  suds  that  he  had  come 
to  town  because  he  was  doggone  lonely 
at  home.  He  was  still  in  uniform,  too, 
hob-nailed  shoes, blue  infantry  hat  cord 
and  all,  tho  he  admitted  that  according 
to  military  regulations  he  could  wear 
it  only  three  days  longer. 

"We  parted  with  the  understanding 
that  at  12  noon  we  would  share  the  best 
lunch  that  the  Elite  Cafe  could  set  up. 
But  12  noon,  1  and  1:30  passed, and  Bill 
still  figured  among  the  'missing.  '  An 
hour  later  I  came  upon  him,  absorbed  in 
conversation  with  another  uniformed  boy 
at  the  Red  Cross  canteen. 

"'Doggone  it,  ma'am,'  he  said,  flush- 
ing, 'if  I  didn't  forget  all  about  that 
lunch  when  my  buddy  turned  up.  Gee , when 
I  sees  his  ugly  old  head  stickin'  out 
of  that  train  I  let  out  a  yell  you 
might  of  heard  up  to  the  hotel.  An' 
say,  we're  goin'  to  reenlist,  both  of 
us.  ' 

"'VThen?  Where?' 

" 'Now  --  out  to  the  Aviation  Repair 
Depot.' ' 

"  'Why  in  the  world  —  you  told  me  at 
Vacqreville — ' 

"''Yes,  ma'am  —  but  that  was  France, 
the  day  after  Heinie  sent  over  mustard 
gas.  Buddy  here's  had  all  he  wants  of 
the  farm,  an'  them  cracker  box  warmers 
in  Pop's  store  gimme  a  pain.  Aviation 
listens  good  to  us.' 

"And  so  at  4:50  o'clock  that  same 
afternoon  I  watched  Bill  and  his  buddy 
arms  linked,  pass  Aviation  Repair  Depot 
Headquarters.  Signed  and  sealed  to 
twelve  months  of  army  service,  they 
tramped  happily  along  to  sta»d  retreat" 

These  boys  said  they  vrere  loneBOirie 
for  each  other,  but  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  camp  offered  the  inforna- 
tion  that  the  main  reason  they  returned 
was  that  their  former  amy  training  had 
developed  tliem  so  they  irere  no  longer 
satisfied  with  hone  conditions.  Practi- 
cally illiterate  wiien  tliey  entered  the 
Army  the  first  time,  they  had  there  se- 
cured the  start  of  an  education,  "jrhich 
they  were  anxious  to  continue.  Also,  we 
arc  told  they  missed  the  coniEiunity  life 
of  the  Amy,  and  further  than  that,  en- 
listment in  the  aviation  service  of- 
fered them  a  job  v.dth  a  chance  of  ad- 
var.cenent.   Tiie  accovuit  continues: 

"Out  on  the  parade  ground  several 
hundred  'Bills'  and  'Buddies'  were 
standing  retreat,  and  near  the  main  en- 
trance to  a  depot  half  a  hundred  auto- 
mobiles were  waiting  for  their  owners, 
the  civilian  shopworkers.  This  line  of 
cars  represented  another  potent  reason 
for  re-enlistment.  The  man  who  earns 
4li200  a  month  the  year  round  will  'soon 
own  a  car.  And  at  this  huge  aviation 
repair  depot  the  need  for  expert  me- 
chanics at  $200  a  month  is  so  great 
that  they  have  had  to  employ  civilians 
until  the  Army  can  train  its  own  car- 
penters, painters  and  motor  mechanics. 

"Here  are  sent  broken  and  disabled 
(Continued  on  Page  67. ) 
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Yaur  Money  Won't  Win  Them 


You  can't  huy  loyalty  with  bonus 

systems.  All  you  can  buy  with  your  money  is  a 
certain  increase  of  contentment  that  makes  men 
more  willing  to  listen  to  you — more  willing  to  respond 
if  you  offer  something  more  than  money — good  will,  trust,  confin 
cence,  KNOWLEDGE  and  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Those  are  the  things  that  make  business 

worth  while.  Worth  while  to  big,  brainy,  red- 
blooded  men — out  after  the  dollars,  of  course — • 
but  out  after  a  lot  of  other  things,  too — bigger  and  better 
than  mere  dollars.     Industrial  Democracy  is  one  evidence  of  it. 

And  it's  true  of  all  human  relations. 

The  day  of  doing  business  by 

proxies,  or  in  the  sign  language,  is  out 
of  date.  The  man  who  won't  get  off  his  throne 
and  shake  hands  with  his  business  will  find  it  talking 

over  the  back  fence  with  some  one  who  shows  personal  interest  in 
the  personal  side  of  industry. 

The  reason  why  the  Multigraph 

is  coming  into  its  own  with  such  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  is  because  it  is  the  "glad 

hand"  of  men  who  aren't  too  proud,  or  too  indifferent, 

or  too  selfish  to  put  their  own  personality  into  business. 

The  Multigraph   is  ''only  a 

machine,"  but  it  is  also  the  only  machine 
that  produces  in  the  privacy  of  your  office, 
at  record  speed,  at  25%  to  75%  less  cost  than  other 

agenc'es,  the  typewritten  and  printed  messages  that  today  do  ahnost  all  the  direct 
selling  and  propaganda  work  of  thousands  cj  businesses. 

With  a  Multigraph  you  can  handle 

inquiries,  approach  prospects,  make  dealers  en- 
thusiastic, spur  salesmen  to  bigger  achievements,  reduce 

labor  turnover,  turn  discontent  to  loyal  support.    And  you  get  every 

job  done  when  you  want  it — at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

The  scope  of  its  work  will  surprise  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  see.     But — 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 

London,  15-16  Holborn  Viaduct 
Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines 


THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd. 

84-88  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 

OfBces  in  Principal  Canadian  Cities 


IV/M 


J!lS%,MULT/eRAP/f 


MUlTWRAPff  SEN/OR 


J .  — ,  ......  priTi  till ^  iiiK  iiLiitciiiiitfiiL,  automaun; 

paper  feed,  signature  device,  automatic  platen  release 
and  wide  printing  surface.     Easy  payments  if  desired. 


'MULT/ERAPff  JUNIOR 

This  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  equipment  for  concerns 
which  have  a  limited  amount  of  work.  It  does  both 
form  typewriting  and  office  printing  and  produces  the 
same  high  quality  of  work  as  the  Senior  Equipment, 
but  it  is  hand-operated  only  and  cannot  be  eciuipped 
with  electric  power,  automatic  feed  and  signature  de- 
vice attachments  as  can  the  Senior.  Easy  payments 
if  desired. 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  I  can  fight  ignorance  in  my  business  with 
the  Multigraph. 


Firm- 


-Our  Line  is- 


Name- 


-Official  Position- 


Street  Address- 


-Town. 


Shate  LP- 11-22, 
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750-ton  punching  and  shearing  machine 
connected  by  a  Dodge  clutch 

The  Cleveland  Punch  and  Shear  Works  were  called  upon  to  produce  a  punching 
and  shearing  machine  capable  of  exerting  pressures  up  to  750  tons. 

The  machine  was  shipped  to  the  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Co.,  of  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  weighed  210,000  pounds.  This  powerful  piece  of  mechanism  is  driven  by 
a  75  h.  p.  motor  connected  through  a  Dodge  clutch. 

- 1 

It  is  for  jLi^t  such  work  that  Dodge  equipment  is  built;  to  render  efficient  service 
under  normal  or  extreme  conditions;  to  operate  faithfully  and  reliably,  unwatched 
and  unattended. 


Branch  Wareoouses: 

FH'LAiJELPHIA 

315  Arch  St. 


CIXCINNATI 
113  W.   Third  St. 

\EW  YORK 
21    Murray    St. 

CHICAGO 
2i)8    S.    Clinton   St. 

ST.  LOUIS 
408   N.    Fourth  St. 

BOSTON 
137    Purchase    St. 

ATLANTA 
20    S.    Forsyth   St. 


Cement  mills,  rolling  mills,  cotton  mills,  flour  mills,  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  woolen  mills,  machine  shops,  coal  mines,  iron  foundries, 
lumber  mills,  rubber  factories,  oil  refineries  and  electric  light  and 
power  plants  throughout  the  world  owe  a  great  share  of  their 
efficiency'in  production  to  machinery  "built  by  Dodge." 

Perhaps  you  have  a  problem  in  your  factory ;  it  may  concern  the 
efficient  transmission  of  the  power  which  drives  your  own 
machinery ;  or  upon  its  solution  may  depend  the  correct  operation 
of  equipment  built  for  others.  Why  not  consult  "Dodge";  within 
their  experience  you  may  find  that  which  will  banish  once  and  for 
all,  your  transmission  troubles. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Distributors  of  the  Products  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 


Dodge 
Branch  Warehouses: 

PITTSBURGH 

237    Second    Ave. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
100  N.   Third   St. 

DALLAS 
Gt.    Southern    Life    Bldg 

PROVIDENCE 
171  Pine  St. 

SEATTLE 
522  First  Ave..  So. 

NEWARK 
281  Market  St. 


General  Offices  and  Works : 


Mishawaka,  Indiana  Dealers  in  500  Cities 


aeroplanes  from  every  flying  and  train- 
ing field  in  America.  They  arrive  on 
flat  cars,  drooping  and  lifeless,  like 
huge  birds  which  have  been  winged  in 
their  flight.  Impertinent  little  scouts, 
stolid  machines  built  for  hard  fighting 
service,  great  Handley-Paiges  designed 
for  long,  sustained  flights,  they  all 
enter  the  aeroplane  hospital  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed  by  its  staff  of 
surgeons,  nurses  and  orderlies  in  over- 
alls. To  the  eye  of  the  layman  ma- 
chines often  look  wrecked  beyond  repair. 

"A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Aviation 
Repair  Depot  at  Montgomery  may  be  com- 
pared only  to  a  similar  view  of  exposi- 
tion grounds.  There  are  the  same 
stretches  of  greensward  connected  by 
gravelled  roads  and  used  for  the  land- 
ing fields,  the  same  irregular  alterna- 
tion of  large  and  small  buildings,  the 
former  hangars  and  shops  of  mammoth 
proportions  to  admit  the  great  winged 
machines,  the  latter  offices,  exchanges, 
quarters,  mess  halls  and  barracks.  In- 
side the  hangars  and  shops  is  the  same 
atmosphere  of  spaciousness  and  freedom, 
for  in  repairing  airplanes  there  can  be 
no  crowding  of  workers  or  materials. 
Space  is  demanded  by  these  creatures  of 
the  air.  Which  perhaps  is  one  reason 
why  men  who  have  had  army  experience  re- 
enlist  in  this  branch  of  service.  With 
the  opportunity  to  learn  a  profitable 
trade,  it  offers  a  life  which  is  all 
but  outdoors. 

"Yet  to  any  one  who  followed  the  maJe- 
ing  of  the  A.  E.  F.  from  the  day  of 
rookies  under  drill  to  the  triumphant 
hour  when  veterans  were  decorated  for 
bravery  after  the  armistice  had  been 
signed  there  is  a  vast  and  significant 
difference  between  life  in  the  1917 
cantonment  and  in  the  1919  aviation  re- 
pair depot.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween preparation  to  kill  or  die  and 
preparation  to  live  and  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  national, and  in- 
dustrial life  of  peace.  Over  the  can- 
tonment hung  always  the  pale  gray 
shadow  of  possible  death.  The  faces  of 
men  under  training  were  never  quite 
car&-free.  The  army  of  peace  whistles 
even  as  it  works.  A  military  commission 
is  no  longer  the  goal  of  endeavor. 

"a  lucrative  trade  and  a  steady  in- 
crease of  pay  are  the  rewards  of  skill, 
just  as  if  this  military  post  were  a 
great  shop  run  by  a  corporation  or  an 
individual  owner . " 

A  number  of  men  at  the  aviation  de- 
pot related  their  experiences  after 
leaving  the  Army  and  told  what  prompted 
them  to  return  to  the  Service.  We  read 
as  follows : 

"Among  the  soldier-mechanics  with 
whom  'Bill'  and  'Buddy' took  their  place 
in  the  repair  depot  was  a  young  soldier 
from  Texas  who,  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  had  served  seventeen  months  at 
various  aviation  schools.   He  said: 

"'When  I  was  discharged  I  looked 
around  for  work  in  shops  at  home ,  but 
couldn't  see  any  future  bigger  than  re- 
pairing automobiles  and  I  commenced  to 
see  aviation  as  the  career  of  modern 
civilization.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
I  had  already  made  a  couple  of  cross- 
country flights  as  mechanician  with 
A-1  pilots.  I  heard  about  this  repair 
depot  and  I  decided  to  learn  airplanes 
literally  from  the  ground  up.  I  en- 
listed at  $1  a  day  and  "found".  Now  I'm 
a  sergeant,  first  class  aviation  mech- 
anician and  am  paid  $76.50  a  month. This 
pay  is  clear  unless  I  choose  to  spend 
it  on  pleasure.  My  clothing  issue  in- 
cludes a  dress  uniform,  sweater,  spiral 
puttees,  campaign  hat,  shoes,  underwear 
(Continued  on  Pago  70. ) 
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^^  Why  is  it,  Jones,  our  invoices  are 

so  late  going  out  each  month? '^ 

"Every  mail  I'm  getting  kicks  from  customers   saying   our  in- 
voices reach  them  after  discount  due  date.     What's  the  reason?" 

"The  reason,  Mr.  Brown,  is  that  it  takes  so  much  time  to  figure 
the  chain  discounts.  Our  chain  discounts  of  four  percentages — 
and  you  know  we  have  lots  of  them — require  at  least  four  indi- 
vidual mathematical  calculations  even  though  we  use  equiva- 
lents. It  takes  a  sharp  pencil  and  a  quick  brain  to  figure 
such  discounts  as  '40-15-123^2-5'  and  then  I  find  that  errors  are 
continually  creeping  through." 

"But  you've  got  adding  machines,  Jones." 

"Yes, — but  they're  only  adding  machines.  What  we  need  is 
a  calculating  machine  like  the  Monroe.  With  the  Monroe,  you 
can  multiply, divide,  add  and  subtract  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  turning  the  crank  forward  for  addition  or  multiplication 
and  backward  for  subtraction  and  division.  For  that  reason  it 
will  easily  handle  everything  we  have  in  figures. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  accuracy,  the  Monroe  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  other  machine.  And  it's  so  simple  to  oper- 
ate !  During  rush  times  we  can  even  have  our  office  boy  figure 
discounts  on  it.  You  always  have  in  plain  view  every  figure  you 
register  and  can  instantly  detect  and  correct  any  error  before  it 
enters  into  the  result." 

Whether  your  story  is  exactly  similar  or  not,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  the  Monroe  which  is  being  used  in  thousands 
of  offices  from  the  simplest  additions  to  extending  invoices, 
making  estimates,  figuring  payrolls,  finding  costs,  footing 
ledgers,  computing  interest,  solving  engineering  formulae,  etc. 

Simply    send    along     the    coupon    for     "BOOK    OF 
FACTS"  or  demonstration.     No  cost — no  obligation. 


NROE 


Machine 


Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Co. 


WooHvorlh   lUlildi 
New  York  (  ity 


ng 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Monroe 
L^aleulnling 
Maehine  i!o., 

Woolworth  Bldg.  , 
New  York  City 
Without    oblig-ition     to 
us,  please  send  your  '*Book 
of  Facts"    showing    how    the 
Monroe    will    save    time   in    the 
^gurc  work  of  our  business. 


Firm  Name.. 


Your  Name. 
Address 


L.  D.  11.15-19 
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Manufacturers  Offered 


A  Deep  Water  Port 

and 

Railway  Centre 


NOTE 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Du  Pont  Chemical  Company  is  not  a  real  estate  concern.  We  have  a  limited  num- 
ber  of  Hopewell  factories,  factory  sites  and  other  equipment — our  peace  surplus — which  we  offer  for  immediate 
sale  direct  to  manufacturers  at  attractive  terms.  In  these  announcements  we  are  employing  the  most  powerful 
and  the  quickest  means  for  disposing  of  them — of  acquainting  the  public  with  the  opportunities  Hopewell  offers. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  first  come  first  served.     Quick  action  is  advisable.     Write  or  wire  today  for  data. 


In  offering  DIRECT  to  manufacturers  its  peace  sur- 
plus of  factories,  factory  sites  and  equipment  in  the 
Petersburg-Hopewell  Industrial  District  of  Virginia,  the 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Company  also  is  offering  a  manu- 
facturing location  of  great  strategic  value  for  the  ship- 
ment of  products  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

This  District,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and 
James  Rivers — in  reality  a  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  has 
steamer  connections  with  trans-Atlantic,  South  American 
and  coastwise  ports.  Products  may  be  loaded  on  ships 
at  the  Hopewell  wharf  or  transported  in  barges  to  vessels 
at  Norfolk  or  Newport  News.  Vast  quantities  of  war 
munitions  were  shipped  overseas  from  Hopewell,  and 
thousands  of  troops  from  Camp  Lee,  in  this  district,  were 
transported  to  France. 

The  District  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  three 
great  trunk-line  roads  which,  with  their  connections,  give 
Hopewell  manufacturers  rail  access  to  all  important  mar- 
ket centres,  North,  East,  South  and  West. 


The  District  has  many  other  advantages  of  com- 
manding importance  besides  transportation.  These  rec- 
ommend it  as  a  solution  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
manufacturer  who,  because  of  adverse  conditions  affect- 
ing his  business,  desires  a  change  of  plant  location ;  the 
manufacturer  seeking  a  site  for  a  branch  factory,  or  the 
prospective  manufacturer  looking  for  a  place  to  begin 
business. 

Among  these  advantages  are  factories  and  railway 
sidings  already  built,  factory  sites  affording  ample  room 
for  expansion,  an  adequate  labor  supply  and  freedom  from 
labor  troubles,  splendid  housing  facilities,  low  priced  and 
abundant  power,  water  and  fuel ;  nearness  to  sources  of 
many  raw  materials  used  in  basic  industries,  low  living 
costs  to  workers  and  a  climate  most  favorable  to  indus- 
trial activity  and  health.  (See  opposite  page  for  specific 
data.) 

These  factors  enter  vitally  into  the  problems  of  in- 
creasing production,  keeping  down  factory  costs  and  rais- 
ing the  margin  of  profits. 


Labor  and  Housing 


Labor  unrest  and  labor  shortage  are 
the  two  most  serious  conditions  now  af- 
fecting industry.  Both  tend  to  lower  pro- 
duction and  boost  costs.  Hopewell  is  free 
from  these  problems.  Its  supply  of  labor, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  male  and  female,  is 
sufficient    for   present   and    future   needs. 


Living  and  working  conditions  are  too 
favorable  to  breed  discontent  and  strikes. 
The  Du  Pont  Company  obtained  30,000 
workers  at  Hopewell,  and  maintained  an 
operative  force  of  20,000  while  the  war 
lasted.  Most  of  these  workers  were  re- 
cruited from  the  surrounding  territory  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas. 
So  called  "war  wages"  were  not  neces- 
sary because  of  low  living  costs.  While 
workers  received  less  in  wages  than  at 
most  war  industrial  centres,  their  actual 
savings  were  higher.  Compared  to  prices 
in  other  cities,  the  Hopewell  worker's 
fi  f  ty  cents  buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 
The  housing  problem  is  so  closely 
allied  with  the  problem  of  labor  that  a 
manufacturer  these  days  must  interest 


himself  in  what  sort  of  homes  are  avail- 
able for  his  workers.  The  scarcity  of 
houses  and  consequent  high  rents  lower 
the  efficiency  of  labor  as  well  as  limit  its 
supply. 

Hopewell  has  no  "housing  problem." 
To  accommodate  its  vast  army  of  workers 
at  Hopewell,  the  Du  Pont  Company  built 
hundreds  of  cottages,  bungalows  and  dor- 
mitories. These  pretty  homes,  with  lawns 
and  gardens  bordering  on  well-paved 
streets,  are  equipped  with  electricity  and 
all  modern,  conveniences. 

For  executives  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  attractive  houses  on  the  bluffs, 
overlooking  the  James  River.  The  rents 
for  these  are  comparatively  as  low  as 
the  workers'  houses. 


^Photograph  on  lower  left — A  few  of  Hopewell's  attractive  homes  overlooking 
the  James  river.     Similar  houses,  cottages  and  bungalows  for  12,000  work- 
ers are  available. 
iPhotograph  below— A  Hopewell  pier  extending  into  the  James  river.     It  is 
[      laije  enough  ior  a   number  of  ships  to  load  and  unload  at  the  same  time. 


on  a 

Hopewell 

Deep  Water 

Wharf 
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Manufacturers  Offered 


A  New  Gateway 

to 

World  Markets 


Where  Hopewell  Is 

The  District  is  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area,  lying  23  miles  south  of  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  about  80  miles 
west  of  Norfolk.  The  approximate  first- 
class  mail  time  between  the  District  and 
ten  large  cities  follow : 

Washington,  D.  C,  4  hours  30  min- 
utes ;   Philadelphia,   7   hours   40  min- 
utes; New  York,  9  hours  40  minutes; 
;:  Pittsburgh,    14   hours ;    Savannah,    13 
...hours  23  minutes;  Atlanta,  16  hours 
.37  minutes;  Boston,  16  hours  22  min- 
utes ;  Cleveland,  17  hours  35  minutes ; 
Chicago  and   St.  Louis,  25  hours. 

What  Hopewell  Is 

Hopewell,  during  the  war,  contained  the 
largest  gun  cotton  plant  in  America  and  a 
population  of  40,000.  In  addition  to  its 
manufacturing  plants,  it  has  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  hotels,  theatres,  stores,  a 
commissary  operating  on  a  cost-plus  basis, 
storage  houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
electric  lights,  trolleys,  sewerage,  fire  and 
police  protection  and,  in  fact  everything 
that  constitutes  a  modern  city. 

Hopewell's  climatic  and  health  condi- 
tions are  among  the  best.  It  never  is 
ice,  snow  or  flood  bound,  being  free  from 
extremes  of  weather  that  interfere  with 
business.  The  two  rivers  afford  splendid 
opportunity  for  fishing  and  boating  and 
game  is  plentiful  in  the  woodlands.  Garden 
and  farm  products  are  supplied  from  the 
surrounding  districts  at  low  cost,  and 
groceries,  etc.,  are  sold  at  the  commissary 
below  regular  market  prices.  In  brief 
Hopewell  is  an  ideal  place  to  live  and 
rear  a  family. 
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Natural  Resources 

To  manufacturers  in  certain  lines, 
Hopewell  offers  preferred  opportunity  in 
its  nearness  to  supplies  of  raw  material. 
Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  are  pro- 
duced annually  555,000,000  feet  of  timber 
available  for  lumber  or  for  pulp  and  paper 
making;  25,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
3,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  2,000,000  bushels 
of  peanuts  and  other  crops  valued  at  over 
$5,000,000.  Cotton  not  only  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantity  near  Hopewell,  but 
the  railroads  reaching  up  from  the  South 
afford  excellent  facilities  for  getting  the 
product  from  the  great  cotton  belt. 

There  are  also  important  deposits 
nearby  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery  clays ; 
shell  marls  suitable  for  cement ;  mica, 
soapstone,  moulding  sand,  mineral  paint 
and   Virginia   limestone. 

What  Hopewell  Has 

Three  modern  power  plants  with  a  total 
capacity  of  60,000  horsepower — enough 
to  supply  steam  and  electric  power,  light, 
heat  and  air  pressure  in  any  desired  quan- 


Du  Pont  Chemical  Company 

Incorporated 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 


tity.  Electric  power  is  sold  to  manufac- 
turers as  low  as  V/i  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Filtration  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000,000  gallons — enough  to  supply  a 
city  of  500,000.  Filtered  water  costs  as 
low  as  5  cents  per  1000  gallons  and  un- 
filtered  water  2>^  cents. 

Houses,  cottages,  bungalows  and  dor- 
mitories sufficient  to  accommodate  12,000 
additional  workers.  Rents  average  be- 
tween $11  and  $15  a  month.  Attractive 
homes  for  executives  overlooking  the 
James  River  at  low  rentals. 

Available  factories  having  floor  areas 
of  from  100,000  to  150,000  square  feet; 
1200  acres  suited  for  factory  sites  with 
railroad  sidings  already  built ;  20  miles  of 
broad  gage  and  23  miles  of  narrow  gage. 

Average  summer  temperature  75°  ;  av- 
erage winter  temperature  41°  ;  mean  for 
entire  year  58°  ;  annual  rainfall  46  inches; 
snow  rarely  remains  on  the  ground  more 
than  a  few  hours. 

Best  fire  protection  in  the  world.  This 
means  low  insurance. 

Consult  Our  Experts — Free 

Our  experts -^  Technical,  Industrial, 
Traffic — will  gladly  study  your  specific 
requirements,  and  investigate  your  prob- 
lems of  raw  materials,  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses and  transportation.  They  will  give 
you  an  unbiased  report  as  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  Hopewell  (plant  sites,  present 
available  equipment,  raw  materials,  etc.) 
to  your  special  needs.  This  service  is 
free.  It  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  your 
problems.  Get  in  touch  with  us  promptly, 
for,  as  stated  in  the  "Note"  on  the  op- 
posite page,  we  intend  disposing  of  our 
surplus  quickly. 


Photograph  on  lower  right— One  of  Hopewell's  family  hotels, 

Photograph  below— An  attractive  and  commodious  club  house  at  Hopewell. 


One  of  the 
three  gigantic 
power   plants 
at  Hopewell 
having  a  total 
h.  p.  capacity 

of  60,000 
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PASSENGER  CARS 


American 

Detroit -Electric 

Liberty 

Piedmont 

Anderson 

Dixie 

LccomobiJe 

Pierce- Arrow- 

Bell 

Dodge 

Maibohm 

Premier 

Briscoe 

Dorria 

Marmoo 

Saxon 

Cadillac 

Economy 

Maxwell 

Shaw 

Chalmers 

Elcar 

McFarlan  Six 

Sinjplex 

Chandler 

Empire 

.Milbum  Electric 

Standard 

Cleveland 

Grant 

Mitchell 

Stanley 

Columbia 

Uolme« 

Moline-Knight 

Studebaker 

Crow-Elkhart 

fiupmobile 

Moore 

Texan 

Cunningham 

JackM>n 

Olvrnpian 

Texas 

Daniels 

Jones 

Packard 

Velie 

Davis 

Jordan 

Paige 

Westcott 

TRUCKS 

Acaaon 

D-E     (Dav-Elder) 

Hewitt-Ludlow 

Rainier 

Acme 

Dependable 

Utipmobiie 
Kaiama7rK> 

Selden 

American  LaFrauce   Diamcmd  T 

Service 

(Fire  Engine  < 

Dixie 

Kelly-Springfield 
Kissel  Freighter 

Signal 

Armleder 

Dodge 

Standard 

Alco  (American 

Dorris 

Kleiber 

Sterling 

Truck  &  Trailer 

Fageol 

Maccar 

Studebaker 

Co.) 

Federal 

Master 

Sullivan 

Alterbury 

Ford 

MaxweU 

Tiffin 

Antohorse 

Fulton 

Menominee 

Tower 

Available 

Gabriel 

Moreland 

U.S. 

Brockway 

Garford 

Mutual 

Velie 

Collier 

Giant 

O-K     (Oklahoma) 

WaUon 

Concord 

G  -  M  -  C 

Oneida 

Wilcox     ^^ 

Conestoga 

Habn 

Packard 

J^^M 

Clvdesdale 

Hall 

Parker 

a^^l 

Dart 

Hendrickeon 

Pierce- Arrow 

i^ 

TRACTORS 


Avery 

Bailor 

Boring 

Daucb 

Emerson-Brantini 


G-O  Monarch 

Hart-Parr  National 

niinois  Super  Drive  Parrett 

Indiana  Samson 

Massey-Harrii  Waterloo  Boy 


Timken 

Peru 

Liggett 


Russet 

Standard 


Salisbury 

MOTORCYCLES 


Torbenaen 
Wisconsin 


Harley- Davidson 


REMEMBER  to  specify 
Multibestos  for  your 
brake  lining  and  clutch  lin- 
ing  replacements. 

Your  garage  man  favors  Multi- 
bestos, knowing  that  its  quality 
has  been  proved  by  engineering 
tests. 

STOP  AND  START  ON 

ULTIBESH) 


and  overcoat.  Then  I  get  my  quarters 
and  mess,  books,  tools,  medical  and 
dental  care  free.  I  can  join  any  of 
the  classes  in  the  post  without  charge. 
I  am  carrying  the  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance in  the  country  and  if  I'm  sick  I 
can  go  to  the  hospital  without  paying  a 
cent  or  losing  my  pay  while  off  duty. 
I  can't  go  home  every  Saturday  night, 
but  the  training  I'm  getting  is  worth 
some  sacrifice. ' 

"Another  enlisted  man  hailed  from  a 
nearby  town. 

"'I  got  a  job  in  a  garage  at  $15  a 
week  and  paid  what  I  liked  at  home,  but 
somehow  I  didn't  have  anything  left  at 
the  end  of  the  month  and  I  didn't  see 
much  chance  of  promotion.  Vfhat's  more, 
I  wasn't  as  well  as  when  I  was  in  the 
Army.  So  I  reenlisted  a  month  ago  and 
I'm  feeling  better  already.  Guess  it's 
the  regular  life.  You  can't  argue  with 
the  bugler  like  you  do  with  mother.  You 
fall  out  for  setting-up  exercises  at 
5:45,  then  breakfast,  better  food  than 
we  had  in  Prance,  generally  canned 
fruit,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  bread,  butter, 
coffee  and  meat  or  eggs.  Milk  and  sugar 
for  the  oatmeal,  too.  Infantry  drill 
from  7  to  7:50,  shop  work  from  8  to 
11:50,  twenty  minutes  to  wash  up  foi* 
dinner.  From  12:50  to  5  shop  work,  then 
stand  retreat  and  at  5:30  supper.  After 
that  a  fellow  can  do  as  he  likes. 
There  are  night  classes  and  a  library, 
baseball  and  basket  ball,  and  this  win- 
ter we're  going  to  have  our  own  com- 
munity house,  with  movies,  dances  and 
all  that,  when  Major  Knight  takes  over 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"'The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  house  has 
been  turned  into  a  post  exchange.  Every 
night  we  run  big  trucks  into  Montgomery 
for  men  who  want  to  go  to  the  theatre 
or  dances.  Of  course  we  have 'to  police 
our  own  quarters  and  take  turns  at 
kitchen  police,  but  that's  not  so  bad. 
They  say  that  you  can  learn  forty-eight 
different  trades  in  this  depot,  but  one 
is  enough  for  me.  I  want  to  be  a  cab- 
inet maker. 

"'My  folks  were  tickled  to  death 
that  I  reenlisted.  A  young  chap  cem 
get  sore  on  his  employer  easy  and  throw 
up  his  job,  but  once  you  sign  up  with 
Uncle  Sam  you're  stuck  for  the  term  of 
enlistment- --and  by  that  time  you've 
learned  your  trade,  whether  you  like 
your  boss  or  not.  We  men  irtio  served  in 
the  war  can  reenlist  for  a  one  year 
term  at  this  repair  depot, but  a  recruit 
who  has  never  been  in  the  army  has  to 
sign  up  for  three  years. ' 

"One  man  who  was  working  on  airplane 
engines  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
secured  his  discharge.  After  spending 
fifteen  days  in  his  home  town,  a  large 
midwest  city,  he  threw  down  an  $1,800 
job  ELnd  came  back  to  reenlist  at  the 
wages  of  a  first  class  motor  mechani- 
cian, $76.50  a  month, 

"'Can't  just  explain  it,  but  all  the 
time  I  was  in  that  electrical  shop  at 
home  I  kept  saying  to  n^self ,  "If  I 
stick  at  this  I'll  never  fly."  At  last 
it  got  me.'  I  had  never  gone  up  in  a 
plane  during  my  first  enlistment,  but  I 
suppose  that  watching  men  fly  day  after 
day  I  had  realized  subconsciously  that 
some  day  I  would  fly — and  I  just  could 
not  keep  my  feet  on  the  ground.  After 
I've  leeirned  the  mechanics  of  the  game 
I'm  going  to  train  for  flying.'" 

The  commander  of  the  aviation  repair 
depot  at  Montgomei-y  is  then  quoted  as 
to  conditions  in  the  new  Army.  He  says: 

"This  new,  modern  Army  which  Uncle 
Sam  is  building  up  cannot  be  compared 
to  any  organization  in  military  his- 
tory," he  remarked.    "It  is  an  army  of 
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apprentices  in  the  mechanics  of  a  -war- 
fare •which  is  designed  to  prevent  war 
in  the  future.   It  is  a  curious  combin- 
ation of  military  spirit,   customs  and 
discipline,  with   the   industries  of 
peace.  We  live  up  to  amy  regulations, 
Bupply  army   barracks  and  clothing.   On 
the  surface  we  are  a  military  post,  but 
in  our  daily  life  there  are,   neces- 
arily,  many  departures  from   ordinary 
post  life.  And  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail in  all  posts  trhere  the  mechanics 
of  modern  wari^ire  are  being  taught.  Men 
cannot  do  shop-irork  in  uniforms,  immac- 
ulately policed,  neither  can  they  stop 
their  work  to  salute  every  time  an  of- 
ficer-passes them  in  the  shops.   There- 
fore our  men  salute  only  when  off  duty, 
or,  if  they  are  addressed  in  the   shop 
by  an  officer,  they  stand  at  attention, 
"in  infantry  or  artillery   service 
progress  depends  solely  upon   tactics 
end  drill.   In  higher  mechanics   and 
training  in  aviation  the  appeal  must  be 
made  to  individual  intelligence,   ambi- 
tion and  imagination.   So  I  think  the 
officers  at  this  post  are  a   trifle 
closer  to  the  men  than  they  were  in  the 
old  days  of  infantry,  artillery    and 
cavalry.   No  man  here  is  a  mere  cog  in 
a  monster  machine.   He  is  a   possible 
flier  —  and  we  are  all  keenly  alive  to 
the  romance,  the  thrill   of  flying. 
Every  morning  at  8:30  I  make  a  practice 
flight,  knowing  that  every  man  in  the 
hangars  or  the  landing  field  is  saying, 
'Some  day  I'll  be  flying.   That's  why 
I'm  here.'" 


SILK,  SALESMAN  SHI  P,  AND 
UNCLE  SAM 

THE  STORY  OF  HOW  THE  WAR  DEPART- 
MENT disposed  advantageously  of 
some  18,000,000  or  20,000,000 
yards  of  silk  with  which  it  found  it- 
eelf  burdened  when  Mr.  Hohenzollern  re- 
luctantly decided  to  call  it  a  day  and 
retire,  furnishes  an  example  of  sales 
genius  showing  that  on  occasion  your 
Uncle  Bam  can  pull  a  business  stunt  in 
a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  the 
shrewdest  private  schemer  for  increased 
profits.  This  silk,  it  seem^,  did  not 
present  the  fine  and  flossy  appearance 
that  silk  usually  has.  It  was  a  "gummy, 
oily,  coarse-textured  fabric"  that 
looked  and  felt  like  burlap, and  it  bore 
the  \minspiring  name  of  "cartridge 
cloth,"  having  been  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  bags  to  hold  the  charges 
for  projectiles  fired  from  heavy  ar- 
tillery. Nevertheless  it  was  "pure  silk", 
every  thread  of  it,  a  fact  solemnly 
testified  to  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  But  the  possibility  of  dis- 
posing of  this  material  at  anything 
like  the  initial  cost  looked  extremely 
discouraging,  not  to  say  entirely  hope- 
less. Even  the  manufacturers  wiio  had 
made  the  material  advised  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  could  be  done  but  sell 
it  for  what  it  would  bring  for  use  as 
bagging.  How  tJie  thing  was  handled  by 
a  pepful  sales  manager  is  thus  related 
by  a  writer  in  "Sales  Management"  (Chi- 
cago): 


Ii'*s  the 

Whirl 
ihai'Do&s 
i'Jt&  Ti'ick. 


Note  the  Helix  at 
upper  left.  Note 
also  the  fact  that 
the  steam  has  a 
free  and  unob- 
structed passage 
—  there  are  no 
baffle  plates  to 
retard  the  flow  of 
steam  and  crea.e 
back-pressure. 


WATER  in  a  live  steam  line  is 
dangerous.  It  wastes  cylinder 
oil,  decreases  the  power  of  the 
engine,  and  may  knock  out  a  cylinder 
head.  Oil  in  exhaust  steam  unfits  it  for 
use  in  direct  feed-water  heaters,  or  in 
heating  and  drying  systems. 

There  are  two  ways  of  separating  this  water  and  oil 
from  steam.  One  is  by  the  harsh  law  of  momentum 
and  impact,  which  shakes  or  jars  the  water  or  oil  from 
the  steam,  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam .  by 
creating  back-pressure. 

The  second  is  the  Swartwout  way.  A  Helix  or  "cork-^ 
screw"  (see  inlet  at  left  of  upper  illustration)  gently 
imparts  a  whirling  motion  to  the  steam  as  it  enters  a 
Swartwout  Separator  or  Exhaust  Head.  Centrifugal 
force  throws  any  entrained  matter  outward  to  the  walls 
whence  it  flows  down  to  the  receiving  chamber.  "It's 
the  whirl  that  does  the  trick." 

Swartwout  Separators  and  Exhaust  Heads  will  deliver 
steam  that  is  99%  dry  without  creating  any  appreciable 
back-pressure.  Built  in  sizes  and  types  to  fit  conditions 
in  any  plant.  The  special-analysis  cast-iron  resists 
corrosion.    Ask  for  bulletins  giving  the   complete   story. 

The  Ohio  Blower  Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

In   our  branch  offices  and  sales  agencies,  from  coast  to  coast,  will  be  found 
experienced  and  qualified  sales-engineers  to  consult  in  regard   to  problems. 


Pee.   D.  S.   Pat.  Office 


VOf&Tl 


OHIOJ 

Blower  Cal 
Clffvelanay 


SWARTWOUT 

PWBNTED 


SWARTWOUT  STEAM  SEPARATORS 

are  both  engine-insurance  and  oil- 
economizers. 

SWARTWOUT  OIL  SEPARATORS 
make  clean  steam  available  for  heating, 
drying  and  feed-water  heating. 

SWARTWOUT  CAST  IRON 
EXHAUST   HEADS 

protect  your  roofs  and  buildings  by  dis- 
charging dry  steam  only.  All  sizes  up  to 
36  inch.  Lower  illustration  shows 
24-inch  size. 

HYDROMATIC  TRAPS 

FEED-WATER  HEATERS 

WATER  LEVEL  CONTROL  VALVES 


"lEOmOBlOWEI" 


Specialties 
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B€OTOM.  TMUCSlCl 


THE  combined  cost 
of  buying  and  oper- 
ating Denby  trucks  is, 
we  believe,  the  lo^vest 
of  any  trucks  in  the 
market  today. 


Denby  Motor  Truck  Company 


Detroit 


Michigan 


this  label 
It  19  your 
guarantee 
for  maxi- 
mum value 
in  fit,  wear 
and  com- 
fort 


You  active  out-o'-door  men! 

Get  into  Superior — the  action  union  suit 


Trailing  a  deer  or  trailing  the 
dollars,  you  will  find  the  going 
a  heap  easier  in  Superior.  For 
Superior  is  th^  perfect  union 
suit,  built  for  action,  built  to 
give  free  play  and  sway  to 
active  muscles  and  active 
minds.  Turn,  tv/ist,  tussle  in 
it— stoop,  straddle,  or  stretch, 
there's  no  binding,  gripping, 
wrinkling  or  bunching. 


Go  today  to  one  of  the  Su- 
perior service  stores  and  be 
fitted  the  Superior  Comfort 
W^ay— by  tape  measure,  not 
by  "guess  measure." 

Write  today  for  the  Supe- 
rior Underwear  Guide  con- 
taining actual  samples  of 
Superior  underwear  fabrics. 
The  Superior  Underwear  Co., 
Piqua,  Ohio. 


There's  a  Superior  for  every  purpose,  person 
and  purse  —  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $15. 


The  nevBr-say-die  sales  manager  ■was 
Lieut.  Colonel  E,  E,  Garrison  o£  the 
Salvage  Board  of  the  Ordnance  Depart-, 
ment.  He  insisted,  backed  by  a  piracti-  ' 
oal  silk  man  that  he  called  to  his  aid, 
that  a  small  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense wQuld  transform  the  rough  fabric 
into  a  product  that  would  find  ready 
sale  ajid  would  command  a  much  higher 
price  on  the  market.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  allotments  of  the  cart- 
ridge cloth  in  its  raw  state  were  tiirn- 
ed  over  to  reputable  silk  mills  in  the 
New  York  district  for  a  series  of  ex- 
periments. When  in  due  course,  several 
of  the  leading  fashionable  dressmakers 
of  the  country  were  called  in  to  view 
the  result  there  was^a  series  of  excla- 
mations to  the  tune,  "Oh,  where  can  I 
obtain  some  of  that  material?" 

What  has  been  done  was  to,  first  of 
all,  "boil  off"  the  gum  and  oil  that 
had  been  responsible  for  the  rough, 
gummy  appearance  of  the  ceirtridgo  cloth 
and  then  by  bleaching  and  processing  to 
obtain  a  smooth  fabric  of  the  color  and 
texture  of  pongee  silk  Pain  Beach 
cloth.  Not  content  with  this  adventure 
in  demonstrational  work,  the  Federal 
Government's  impromptu  sales  mnnnger 
drafted  his  secretary  as  a  manikin  and 
attired  the  young  lady  in  the  gown  made 
of  the  new-found  material. 

As  soon  as  dye  tests  had  proven  that 
the  material  could  be  placed  on  the 
market  in  all  the  shades  and  colors  de- 
manded by  public  taste,  it  was  evident 
that  this  heavy  warp  silk  would  find  a 
tremendous  market  for  wearing  apparel 
for  both  men  and  women,  but  Lieut.  Col. 
Garrison  did  not  rest  on  his  honors  by 
aziy  means.  You  see,  he  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  opening  a  market  not  merely  for 
material  of  the  weight  and  finish  ideally 
adapted  to  personal  raiment  but  for 
other  weaves  as  well.  Indeed,  the  Gov- 
ernment's stock,  varied  to  conform  to 
the  necessity  for  cartridge  cloth  of 
different  weights  for  projectiles  of 
different  sizes,  comprises  five  differ- 
ent grades  of  fabric  with  two  of  three 
different  weaves  in  each  grade.  So  the 
sales  strategist  proceeded  to  convince 
himself  that  not  only  would  his  pet  ma- 
terial dye  fast  but  that  it  would  print 
perfectly.  Thereupon  he  set  out  to  con- 
vince the  trade  —  and  it  proved  no 
difficult  task — that  this  silken  mate- 
rial is  ideal  for  use  as  hangings, furni- 
ture coverings,  printed  tapestries  and 
all  upholstery  uses. 

Considered  merely  as  a  spurt  in  sell- 
ing to  move  a  baffling  surplus, the  spec- 
tacle of  the  adventure  with  "Army  Ord- 
nance Silk"  is  significant  enough  but  it 
finds  parallel  to  the  problems  of  the 
everyday  sales  manager  in  that  the  mar- 
ket that  has  been  revealed  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  permanent  one.  Uncle 
Sara's  interest,  of  course,  is  limited  to 
the  disposition  of  the  cloth  on  hand  or 
such  portion  of  it  as  the  Army  does  not 
want  to  retain  for  its  own  use  but  qual- 
ified business  men  who  have  had  a  peep 
at  the  samples  declare  that  i:Qas  claimed, 
this  new  fabric  can  be  manufactured  com- 
mercially at  prices  to  compare  with  the 
various  light-weight  fabrics  now  in 
vogue  for  masculine  summer  attire,  "sport 
clothes"  for  both  sexes,  etc.,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
have  a  pennanent  place  in  the  category 
of  popular  textiles.  Incidentally  this 
little  flyer  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam's 
salvage  selling  organization  goes  to 
prove  that  a  marketing  manager  in  pros- 
pecting for  new  uses  for  his  product  may 
unwittingly  spring  the  combination  that 
will  open  to  him  the  door  of  export  de- 
mand. Yifhen  certain  foreign  business  in- 
terests,catering  to  trade  in  the  tropics, 
heard  of  the  miracle  that  had  been 
worked  with  U.  S.  cartridge  cloth  they 
(Continued  on  Page, 75.) 
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Health  Undcrcuoar 

/or  Men,  Women  and  Children 


A  TWO-FOLD  FABRIC 

A  thin  Layer  of  Fine  Wool  Outside— for  WARMTH 
A  thin  Layer  of  Soft  Cotton  Inside— for  COMFORT 


And  an  Air  Space  between. 

All  the  warmth  of  wool  without  any  irritation,  be- 
cause the  wool  doesn't  touch  the  skin.  Furthermore, 
the  layer  of  wool  on  the  outside  absorbs  and  evaporates 
bodily  moisture  from  the  layer  of  cotton  next  to 
the  skin,  thus  keeping  the  body  and  garment  dry. 

Keeps  you  warm  outdoors  and  comfortable  in- 
doors and  protects  against  catching  cold. 

The    principle  is    like    that    of    a    storm    window 


where  two  thin  layers  of  glass  with  air  space  be- 
tween keep  out  the  cold  better  than  one  very  thick 
pane.     Or  like  the  double  wall  of  a  house. 

Duofold  is  also  made  with  two  thin  layers  of  Cotton, 
using  the  same  principle.  This  provides  greater  pro- 
tection against  cold  than  plain  cotton  underwear. 

Try  a  winter  of  it — for  the  whole  family.  It's  a 
splendid  investment  in  Health,  Warmth  and  Comfort. 

At  most  good  stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 


Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company,  Mohawk,  N.Y. 


YEAR  'ROUND  COMFORT: 


DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR   IN  WINTER 
ROCKINCHAIR  UNDERWEAR  IN  SUMMER 
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No  one  shall  take  them  from  me- 


I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet — 

My  comforters  in  adversity,  my  wise 
counselors  when  problems  vex. 

Companions    of  my   loneliness 
and  sharers  of  my  happy  hours. 
Their  friendliness  has  made  me  feel 
jnore  kindly  toward  my  fellbw  men. 

They  have  made  this  old  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

I  love  my  pipe  and  good  old  Velvet; 
no  one  shall  take  them  from  me. 


C>  I-iligetl  X-  Myers   1  ..Imcco  C«. 
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offered  to  take  the  entire  stock  with 
the  idea  of  comrerting  it  into  raiment 
for  tropical  and  sub-tropical  wear  but 
for  various  reasons  this  offer  has  not 
been  accepted. 

When  it  uraB  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ■vras  ready  to  negotiate  for  the 
disposition  of  the  cartridge  cloth  in 
its  raw  state  several  "bargain  hunters" 
were  among  those  who  journeyed  to  Wash- 
ington. On  the  presumption  that  they 
were  dealing  with  an  unsophisticated 
Army  officer  these  prospective  buyers 
urged  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
more  than  the  most  nominal  price  for 
the  cloth.  Asked  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  "boil  out"  the  greasy  con- 
tent they  answered  "Oh,  my,  no."  Then 
blandly  did  the  sales  executive, who  was 
not  a  professional  army  man  but  a  silk 
man  of  many  years'  experience,  owner  of 
a  large  silk  mill,  remove  from  his  desk 
several  specimens  of  the  goods  and  ask 
the  buyers  if  they  recognized  them.  The 
samples  were  test  specimens  obtained  by 
these  very  buyers  as  the  outcome  of  ex- 
periments which  they  had  been  quietly 
conducting  in  contemplation  of  making 
a  bid  for  the  goods.  Ihich  anecdote 
will  serve  in  part  to  explain  -why  the 
Government  rejected,  as  inadequate,  all 
the  bids  it  obtained  in  July. 


SOME  PERSONAL  GLIMPSES  AT 
THE  AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER 

Olffi  OF  THE  HOST  RESPECTED  IM.I- 
BEES  of  the  coEraunity,  espe- 
cially of  the  business  con- 
inunity,  is  this  same  ubiquitous  little 
writing  machine  wiiich  cair.o  into  unusual 
prominence,  tlie  other  day, in  connection 
witli  new  methods  of  printing  made  neces-> 
sary  by  the  printers '  "mass  vacation, " 
The  impress  of  the  typei/riter ' s  person- 
ality is  on  our  national  life,  in  spite 
of  the  comparatively  shoi't  time  it  has 
been  with  us.  Time  was  that  he  who 
wrote  a  business  letter  found  himself 
forced  to  "take  his  pen  in  hand,"  and 
with  this  hiimble  instrument  inscribe 
his  thoughts  slowly  and  with  much  labor. 
The  effort  often  produced  a  result  that 
filled  the  unfortunate  who  had  to  read 
it  with  anguish  and  a  desire  to  commit 
violence.  But  the  modern  business  man 
does  not  so. He  calls  in  a  lovely  young 
lady  with  fluffy  hair  and  very  nimble 
fingers  and  tells  her  rapidly  what  he 
wants  to  say  to  Jones, Smith  and  Robin- 
son, She  takes  this  down,  expertly  in 
shorthand  and  with  many  clicks  and  the 
intermittent  chiming  of  a  tiny  bell 
transcribes  it  on  a  wondrous  and  intri- 
cate machine  called  a  typewriter.  But 
letter  writing  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
which  the  useful  typewriter  is  adapted. 
The  little  machine  with  the  click  and 
the  chime  arid  the  fluffy  girl  operator 
are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  supersede  the 
ponderous  and  awe-inspiring  typesetting 
machine,  Ihen  the  printer  quits  his  job 
and  goes  on  a  "vacation,"  the  man  who 
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has  anything  to  print  asks  the  fluffy 
operator  to  "cliok"  it  out  on  the  type- 
TTriter.  Then  a  picture  is  taken  of  the 
typevrritten  matter  and  el  plate  is  made 
therefrom  that  •will  print  as  well  as 
type  does.  It  is  all  very  simple.  This 
new  use  for  the  typewriter  adds  to  the 
debt  the  world  owes  C.Latham  Sholes,the 
inventor  of  the  first  really  practical 
writing  machine. So  common  has  the  type- 
writer now  become  that  one  seldom  stops 
to  reflect  on  the  wonder  of  that 
achievement.  It  took  place  no  longer 
ago  than  1868,  in  which  year  for  the 
first  time  in  history  the  typewriter 
was  mad©  to  render  rapid  and  efficient 
service,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting 
political  campaign,  A  writer  in  "The 
Office  Economist"  (Jamestown,  N.  Y.), 
quoting  from  a  paper  read  before  a  re- 
cent convention  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Reporters  '  Association  by  Charles 
E.  Weller,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
making  of  the  first  Sholes  typewriter. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Weller  is  the  only 
person  now  living,  of  the  small  group 
who  watched  the  construction  of  that 
machine, from  the  conception  of  the  idea 
to  its  final  embodiment  in  a  material 
form.  Mr.  Weller  describes  his  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Sholes  as  follows: 


WsTERS 

Masters  of  the  musical  art  made  your 
records.  It  takes  a  master  instrument  to 
play  them  correctly — artistically. 

_  THE 

IV-A-TONE 

REPRODUCER 

embodies  an  entirely  new  principle. 

ImproTes  the  finest  phonograph. 

The  increase  in  efficiency  and  tone 
quality  which  it  fiives  to  the  best  pho- 
nograph fulfills  the  long  felt  need  for 
better  musical  reproduction. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  IV-A-TONE 
Reproducer  is  its  power  to  reproduce 
the  delicate  tone  shadings  and  over- 
tone quite  beyond  the  range  of  the  or- 
dinary reproducer. 

The  IV  ATONE  accomplishes  depth 
of  tone  aud  unusual  fullness,  retaining 
withal  the  brilliance  so  necessary  for 
true  reproduction.  It  is  sensitive  to 
the  most  dainty  phrasings  in  the  record. 

Your  records  contain  many  gems  and 
hidden  beauties  which  the  IV-A- 
TONE  will  reveal. 

One  enthusiastic  owner  writes — 

"I  received  your  IV-A-TONE 
Reproducer  in  perfect  condition  and 
am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  In  us- 
ing your  reproducer  my  records  pos- 
sess a  new  charm,  and  your  claims  for 
it  are  fully  justified.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  its  separation  of  tone 
principle  in  ensemble  numbers  and  its 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  human 
voice." 

The  IV-A-TONE  Reproducer 

Truly  a  Master  Instrument 

Designed  for 
Victor,  Columbia,  Sonora,  Edi- 
son with  Attachment,  and 
others. 

Easily  installed. 

Price:  Nickel  Finish,  $10 

Cold  Finish,  $15 

Send  check  or  money  order.  The 
IV-A-TONE  Reproducer  will  be  sent 
you  postpaid  and  insured.  Keep  it  ten 
days,  then  if  you  are  willing  to  part 
with  it  we  will  accept  its  return  and 
refund  your  money  in  full. 

Newton  &  Co. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 
Scribner  Building 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


"I  found  him,  in  company  with  a  gen- 
tleman explaining  a  little  piece  of 
mechanism  on  the  table  before  them,  the 
base  of  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
pine  board,  above  which,  supported  by 
wooden  pegs, was  a  ring  rudely  fashioned 
out  of  wood  with  a  Jack-knife.  On  the 
edge  of  this  were  set  four  other  pegs 
supporting  a  circular  piece  of  glass; 
on  the  side  of  the  ring  was  pivoted  a 
small  brass  bar  about  two  inches  in 
length,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
cut  the  letter  'w. ' 

"Beneath  this  bar  and  on  the  wooden 
base  was  affixed  an  ordinary  Morse  tel- 
egraph key,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  by  striking  the  round  button  end 
of  the  key  the  type  bar  was  quickly 
thrown  up  against  the  circular  piece  of 
glass  above.  By  holding  a  piece  of  car- 
bon paper  with  a  piece  of  white  paper 
against  the  piece  of  glass  and  moving 
it  slowly  with  one  hand  while  the  key 
was  being  struck  rapidly  with  the  other 
hand  a  regular  and  perfect  line  of  w's 
was  produced.  —  Such  was  the  creative 
vision  of  the  first  mind  in  'the  repro- 
duction of  the  automatic  writing  ma- 
chine or  typewriter. 

"Within  the  next  few  days, Mr,  Sholes, 
acting  upon  the  ideas  suggested  in  this 
letter  'w'  machine,  produced  the  first 
model  of  a  typewriter.  The  patent  for 
this  machine  is  dated  July  14,  1868  and 
is  granted  to  C,  Latham  Sholes,  Carlos 
Glidden  and  Samuel  W,  Soule  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

"The  device  is  described  as  fe  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  typeiTriting 
machineslTo  quote  from  the  application, 
one  is  able  to  gain  a  moderate  idea  of 
the  crudity  and  yet  the  inventive 
genius  that  is  demonstrated  by  the 
machine,  'Our  invention  relates  to  that 
class  of  machines  designed  to  write 
with  types  instead  of  a  pen,  and   the 
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DIRECT 


^  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers. 

For  over  43  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weller 
&  Sons  of  I5oston  has  been  one  of  tlie  lead- 
ing diamond  importing  concerns  in  Amer- 
ica selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large 
business  is  done  direct  by  mail  -with  cus- 
tomers at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  ofTers  —  direct  to  you 
by  mail— which  clearly  demonstrate  our 
position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchaser : 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brillancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price    direct    tfJI^C 

to  you.., ^1**0 

1  carat,  $145.00 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Diamond  Ring 


$280 


Fine  blue  white  perfectly 
cut  diamond,  embedded  in 
Bolid  platinum.  King  is 
handsomely  band-carTed  in 
Grecian  design. 


Ladies'  AH   Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 

$280 

Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  Set  on  sides  of  the 
rin.;.  Large  center  stone  is 
fine  blue-white  color,  per- 
fectly cut  and  of  exceptional 
brilliancy.  Ring  is  exquisite- 
ly   hand-carved  and  pierced. 


Ladies' All  Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


$415 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  in  center  and  six- 
teen small  di.imonds  em- 
bedded in  snlid  platinum 
ring  in  a  rich  lace  work 
design — -exquisitely  carved 
and  pierced. 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring— White  Gold 

$125 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white  dia- 
mond,mounted  in  riclil  v  carve<i 
and  pierced  white  gol<l  ring;  4 
small  perfectly  cut  diamonds 
on  sides. 


A  Few  Weights  and  Prices  of  Other  Diamond  Rings. 

i  carat $  50.00        IJ  carats $  217.00 

i  carat 73.00        2  carats 530.00 

I  carat  -      -  -    108.00        3  carats    -  -  -      795.00 
Money  JCefunded  if  not  entirety  satisfied 


We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliahility 
to  any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  degire«l,  rines  will  be 
Rent  to  your  bank  or  any 
I'xpreB*  Co.  with  privi- 
lege of  examination.  (»iir 
diamond  guarantee  for  full 
value  for  all  time  goes  with 
every  purchase. 

>Vrite    todsiy  fop  this 

v:i1iia1>le  e:it:il4>s  on 

How  to  Buy  Diamonds- 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  howi  to 
judfie,  select  and  luy  dia- 
monds. Tells  how  tliey 
mine,  cut  and  market  dia- 
monds. Tins  hook  shows 
weiahts,  sixes  and  pi  ices  of 
a  Million  Dollars  Worth  of 
Diamonds. 

A  copy  will  te  mailed  to  you 
FREE  on  receipt  of  yotir  n&me 
and  address. 


Also  Write  for  FREE  128-page 
Catalog  of  Jewelry,  Watches, Silver,etc 

A  Sjilendid  Guide  for  the  Gift  Buyer 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  JS7G 
Foreien  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 
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At  the  sign  ot 
Ye  Jolly  Little  Tailor 


DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Independence  of  thought  and  action,  declared  in  1776,  is  an 
attribute  typically  American.  In  the  matter  of  clothes,  no 
man  need  accept  less  than  the  full  expression  of  his  prefer^ 
ences  as  to  fabric,  color,  pattern,  style,  fit  and  tailoring. 


CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


Clothes  that 

mvariahly  insjpire 

the  question — 


PERSONAL  TAILORS  TO  "THOROBRED"  MEN  EVERYWHERE— NO  READY  MADE  CLOTHES 
OUR  DEALER  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  IS  YOUR  GATEWAY  TO  THIS  UNSURPASSED  TAILORING  SERVICE 


liIIililliiilllllilliilililiLiiliillillil^ 
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Two  Machines  in  One 


YOU  FIND  BOTH 


ONLY 

IN 

THE 


EUE  CITRIC 


It  combines  with 
unusually  powerful 
Suction  a  properly  speeded 

MOTOR' DRIVEN'BRVSn 

And  it  can  be  used  as  a  plain 

Suction  Cleaner 

to  clean  by  Air  alone,  or  as  a 

Combination  Cleaner 

to  clean  by  both  Air  and  Motor  Driven  Brush. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  which  type  of  vacuum  cleaner  to 
buy,  insist  on  the  Electric  Sweeper- Vac. 

ONE  TURN  OF  THAT  LEVER 

gives  you  whichever  type   you  may  wish   to   choose, 
and  all  in  one  cleaner  at  the  price  of  one. 


Ask  us  to  send  you  free  the  most  elaborate 
book  ever  written   on  Vacuum  Cleaners. 

Pneuvac  Company,  Worcester,  Mass* 

PEPT.  1 


nature  and  principle  of  our  improTeinent 
consists  of  a  circiilar  annular  stick, 
crowded  with  slots  and  grooves  to  hold 
and  guide  the  type  bar,  a  corrective 
groove  around  the  periphery  of  the  disls^ 
to  hold,  support  and  guide  the  pivots 
of  the  type  bars. ' 

"it  will  be  noticed  that  the  device 
described  contains  the  features  which 
are  contained  in  the  type-bar  machines 
of  to-day-.  The  construction  of  this 
first  machine  was  carried  on  in  a 
little  shop  in  Milwaukee  known  as  the 
Kleinstruber  machine  shop. 

"At  the  time  of  this  early  invention, 
Mr,  Weller  was  preparing  for  a  position 
as  a  court  stenographer,  and  because  of 
a  personal  friendship  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  practical  work  Mr. 
Sholes  promised  the  first  machine  that 
would  leave  the  shop  to  Mr.  Weller. 

"From  the  time  of  the  production  of 
the  first  machine  up  to  the  present  ef- 
ficiency of  any  modern  make, the  advance 
of  the  typewriter  as  a  labor-saving, 
time-eliminating  device  has  been  re- 
markable. During  the  course  of  this 
progress,  there  have  occurred  several 
interesting  instances. 

"in  the  construction  of  the  early 
machines,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
use  very  thin  paper  to  get  a  satis- 
factory impression  so  that  the  type 
would  first  strike  the  paper  and  get 
its  impression  through  the  paper  from 
the  ink  ribbon  passing  over  it." 

As  is  too  often  the  case  with  other 
men  trtio  give  the  world  great  inventions, 
Mr.  Sholes  failed  to  reap  arty  large  pe- 
cuniary reward  as  a  result  of  his 
achievement. About  the  only  satisfaction 
he  ever  derived  from  his  invention, 
aside  from  the  knowledge  that  his 
labors  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
was  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
himself  referred  to  as  "the  father  of 
the  typewriter,"  The  inventor's  life 
is  sketched  briefly  as  follows; 

"Christopher  Latham  Sholes  was  born 
in  Columbia  County,  Pa. ,  February  14, 
1819.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  young 
Sholes  was  apprenticed  to  the  editor  of 
the  'Intelligencer,'  Danville,  Pa.,  to 
learn  the  printing  trade.  But  at  the 
age  of  18  he  determined  to  join  his 
brother  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. A  year  later, 
when  but  19  years  of  age  he  took  charge 
of  the  House  Journal  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  carried  it  to  Phila- 
delphia^  a  long  journey  at  that  time, to 
have  it  printed.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  went  to  Madison  and  there  took 
charge  of  the  Wisconsin  'inquirer,  '  and 
in  1840,  at  the  age  of  21  edited  the 
Southport,  aftej-wards  the  Kenosha  'Tel- 
egraph'. Four  years  later  he  became 
postmaster.  During  his  residence  in 
Milwaukee  later  he  became  postmaster  of 
that  city  and  afterward  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  Col- 
lector of  Customs.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  'Daily 
Sentinel'  and  the  'News'. 

"iVhile  he  was  holding  the  office  of 
Collector  of  Customs,  in  1866,  he  be- 
came interested  with  an  old  friend 
named  Soule,  in  the  making  of  a  machine 
for  consecutive  numbering,  especially 
on  bank  notes  eind  pages  of  blank  books. 
At  this  time  his  attention  was  directed 
to  an  article  published  in  an  English 
journal  regarding  writing  by  a  mechani- 
cal device. 

"From  that  moment  he  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  thought  to  the  idea 
which  has  given  the  world  the  type- 
writer." 


I 
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Kewanee. 

Smokeless  Boilers — Burn  Any  Coal 


Sweet  picture  isn't  it?    And  it's  a  true  picture  of  just  what 

is   going   to  happen  in  this  city  if  owners  of  big  buildings  don't  install 
boilers  that  will  burn  any  old  coal. 


The  boilers  that  are  raising  all  this  fuss 

may  have  been  pretty  good  boilers  in  the  days  g"one 
by  when  they  could  be  "milk  fed"  on  special  kinds 
of  coal.  Now  they  must  use  anything-  they  can  get 
and  so  have  contracted  "stomach  complaint,"  and 
can't  digest  their  food — and  this  muss  is  the  result. 

Owners  of  big  buildings  used  to  phone 
the  coal  man  and  say:  "Send  me  twenty  tons  of 
so-and-so."  Now  they  call  on  him  and  say:  "For 
the  love  of  Mike  send  me  some  coal.'*  They  can't 
pick  what  they  want — not  any  more.  They  have 
to  take  what  they  can  get. 


So  it  is  up  to  you  building  owners  to  be 

dead  sure  that  your  boilers  are  not  the  finicky  kind 
that  insist  on  being  fed  nice  genteel  coal.  You 
must  have  a  boiler  with  a  solid  steel  digestion  that 
will  burn  any  coal  you  can  get  anywhere. 

That  boiler  is  the  Kewanee  Smokeless — • 

built  solidly  of  Steel — and  the  Kewanee  has  been 
burning  every  kind  of  coal  without  waste  for  years 
and  years. 

For  heating  Schools,  Apartments,    Churches,  Hotels, 
Factories,  Garages,  Large  Residences,  Theatres,  etc. 


Kewanee:  D^iler  Ompany 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks, 
Water  Heating    Garbage   Burners 


IKewaneeI 

RADIATORS 


CHICAGO— Market  and  Washington  SU. 
NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St. 
DES  MOINES- -315  Hubbell  Bldg. 
KANSAS  ClTY-2014  Wyandotte  St 
INDIANAPOUS- 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS-1212  Chemical  BId«. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 708  Builders  Exchange 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C— 534  Southern  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE-Mer.  &  Mfrs.  Bank  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH— 945  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS— Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT— 1925  Ford  Bldg. 
TOLEDO— 629  Nicholas  Bldg. 
CLEVELAND— 706  Rose  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES— The  Dominion  Radiator  Co..  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnepeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calg2u-y,  Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.  C 
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SAirS  MGR. 

Letters  to  Ja/es/r^iW 

/{'iJc'  t>rya/?y  c'-iv?i-a.  ty 
Traefe  /Eeparts 


I 


Promotion  M^r 

charts  __ 
<2%'/;  .<:'J  or  ^^/es 

ffe/^orts 


Advertising 

Cap/es  of  /fcfs 
Wi    So'iedaye 
Mont/j/v  ,€eport 
form  fardg^njpfis 


Service 

f^rts     '.    l/sis 
p3ta  Cffifs 

for  Customers 


Branch  QM\(ii% 

Orders  i^  /nvo/ces 

fft///et//?s-  t^Af>?r7 
/Ypi/Cfs  to  C/s tamers 
Keports  to  ^rt'.T-v'. 


PK0DUCITONM6/f. 

Ofot/ces-  dn{/  Si/t/^^'/7s 

/^Jvi/a/:f/wt  SrA&/^//ei■ 

/roaress  /^ept?rt 


Drafting  Ocjit. 

Cop/es  ofDrdwms 
//>'txot'Prji!-///^s 
Tr^Ct/l^s 


Purchasing 

/i/fch^je  fft/t'/r 
Contr.3cis 


Stores  Dept 

^oc/i  l/sis 
'ff/n  7a  as 


n. 


Engmeenng 

CJijnqe./ihi'ces- 
Speaf/cdt/t>/7S 
Fropos^/s 


Planning  Dept 

Productjcti  Urdrs 
0///.r  ofAljlir/c// 


-L 


Shops 

/nsfrucf/m  drcts 

\,ibrJc  Ort/ers 
f'n^pecto.rs  /tepofts 


Board  of  Directors 

91oiLC£S  t/y  SfocJc/i-o/c^ers 


(jeneral  MaKiader 

Conference  A^oorts 
Ffoqress  Sports  -        Bul/et/ns 


THE  QUICKEST   WAY   TO    DUPLICATE 


Tutto 

C\AaTl\_, 


Rrju(c/W  CSt^UtMl  OttM 


Gomptrolla- 

(^mpjrisan  oT  ^pense 
tlM/ms  aro^fr/ie^it 

for  fsr/j  Dept- 
jnJ  fr  fjcn  fraaia-t . 


Accounting 

ku/ect  fvrms 

clrcount  /f/}j/ys/s 

Reports 

Staf':/f!&z  tf 


2. 


Cost 

Comp3rdf/Ye  Cjst 
ytstem^/tf  on  efC/> 
frjaucijic/  Prpt. 

/if.oort.-'' 


Cashier 

fyy  /Co//  ^/fj//s/s 
Vi^teme.':!  hr 
p/st'irrsements 
/Cc//^a^  fifmr 


Credit 

,£eport  of 
Sj(/  .  f^cco^n  fs 
S'^rrA'  pbrms 
f/o  trees 


OrncE  Ngr 

Je/eprjmi'  f>affcf/r;s 
O/^rij/rre  /Reports 
P//SC.  Office  ./i;r//:s 


I 


Billing 

f^/es  ^  Orders . 
Pf/sc.    F(yn77S 
/-y/ce  C/ifris 


Traffic 

Su  J  /etrr?s 
fxport  /nVorces 
f/t'-^mstf/pf^r/rfrsts 


1 


Sieriogiaphi'c 

Cop/£S  of  l^  lifts 


rorrn 


fifriiarcf/ifs 


Te/etprems 


Filing 

/r7cfej(  tofitcs 
^e/pis  .^r/ypers 


Shipping 

Shfppfn^  A^atrrer 
f^trt  ofSfi.p/ve^6 
/nftritct/br/  Crrr/r 


^aiWnq 

Jr^ttress  lih^r'/'ers 

■^rrct  Crivefo/pes 

P^ari  or)  im/zzfe 

ofA/j/firr^/bsfdr^e 


What  is  DITTO?  Do  you  know? 
Maybe  you  thought  it  was  a  circu- 
lar letter  device.      Well,  it  isn't. 


Does  Your  Business  Chart  This  Way? 


On  this  page  is  charted  a  typical 
manufacturing  organization,  showing 
the  logical  functions  of  D/TTO  in  each 
department. 

There  are  many  other  uses  besides 
these  listed  where  DITTO  will  show 
a  big  saving  over  other  manifolding 
methods. 

DITTO    is    the    modem    method    of 


intcr-organization  communication. 
Wherever  more  than  four  and  less 
than  one  hundred  copies  are  required, 
DITTO  is  swiftest  and  cheapest. 

Call  in  the  DITTO  Man  and  ask  him 
to  show  vou  where  DITTO  can  save 
money  for  you.  Or  send  for  the 
DITTO  Book  on  your  business  letter- 
head. 


Duplicator  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HE  LIKES  BUTX  HEADS  TOO 
WELL  TO  EAT  THEM 

BUT  FEW,  IP  ANY,  OF  THE  NUIffiROUS 
FOLLOWERS  of  the  late  genial,  if 
somewhat  prolix,  Izaak  Walton 
hold  the  bullhead  in  high  regard  as  a 
fish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  often 
speak  of  this  member  of  the  piscatorial 
family  in  a  depreciatory, if  not  a  down- 
right disrespectful  manner.  This  is 
no  douht  largely  due  to  the  bullhead's 
lack  of  personal  beauty,  and  also,  per- 
haps, because  of  his  phenomenal  tenaci- 
ty of  purpose,  a  trait  that  but  rarely 
makes  Us  possessor  popular.  Now  and 
then,  however,  somebody  rises  up  and 
proclaims  that  of  all  the  fish  that 
swim  the  waters  the  bullhead  is  his  fa- 
vorite. Such  a  one  is  Don  Marquis,  who 
conducts  a  funny  "colyum"  in  the  New 
York  "Sun"  and  has  written  a  book  of 
essays  on  several  vital  subjects,  en- 
titled "Prefaces,"  (Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York)  in  which  he  sets  forth  what  he 
has  to  say  about  fishing  and  fish,  par- 
ticularly bullheads,  under  the  title, 
"Preface  to  a  Book  of  Fishhooks."  In 
this  production  the  author  explains, 
among  many  other  things,  that  his  idea 
of  fishing  is  to  "put  all  the  exertion 
up  to  the  fish."  Only  fish  that  are 
ambitious  and  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  such  opportunities  as  corns  their  way 
appeal  to  him,  he  says  in.  effect,  and 
the  reason  he  is  so  fond  of  the  bull- 
head is  that  "bullheads  know  their  bus- 
iness and  will  hook  themselves  more 
completely  and  competently  than  any 
other  fish."   He  continues: 

"A  bullhead  will  swallow  the  worm, 
the  hook,  and  the  lead  sinker,  a  part 
of  the  line,  and  then  grumble  because 
he  hasn  't  been  able  to  eat  the  float 
and  the  pole.  And  you  can  leave  it  all 
up  to  him.  You  can  sit  in  the  shade 
and  watch  the  float  bobbing  and  jerking 
about  in  the  serene  consciousness  that 
he  will  do  a  good  job.  When  he  pulls 
the  pole  itself  out  of  the  socket  of 
earth  into  which  you  have  jabbed  the 
butt  end  of  it,  then  is  the  time  to  in- 
terfere and  bring  him  to  land,  Don  't 
hold  the  pole  yourself;  it  is  too  much 
trouble , " 

It  is  a  fact  reasonably  well  known 
that  fish  prefer  to  spend  their  lives 
in  the  water.  They  leave  their  favor- 
ite element  reluctantly,  and  if  forced 
to  remain  on  dry  land  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  most  of  them  curl  up  and 
die.  Not  so  the  bullhead,  Mr.  Marquis 
says : 

"Being  out  of  the  water  doesn't  make 
much  difference  to  the  average  bull- 
head. We  don 't  suppose  he  could  stand 
it  more  than  two  or  three  days,  tmless 
there  was  a  damp  vrind  blowing,  but  a 
few  hours  more  or  less  are  nothing  to 
bim.  After  having  eaten  a.a  much   of 


me  Ltiierary  uigest  jor  lyovemoer  ^^^  iifi^      «i 

?  wnat  a  woven  covei-ing 

means  to  poirtable 

electric  cord 


PORTABLE   electric   cord  is  only  as  good  as  the 
covering  that  protects  it.     What  kind  do  you  choose 
—a  thin  strand,  braided  covering — or  Duracord? 

Duracord  is  different.  It  has  a  covering  of  thick, 
heav3'  strands  xcoven  like  fire  hose.  It  can  be  battered 
and  pounded  and  abused  and  stands  up  as  no  other 
cord  will. 


Here  is  tlir  ordi- 
nary hraidi'ii  ca- 
ble corerhiy.  Note 
the  open  and 
porous  constimc- 
tion.  easily  cut, 
stretched  or  un- 
raveled. Compare 
it  ivith  Duracord, 


h\y 


iV, 


This  is  Dura- 
cord. Thick,  heavy 
strands,  woven 
like  apiece  of  fire 
hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shotvs  out- 
side covering  only 
with  impregna- 
ting compound  re- 
moved. 


In  laboratory  tests  it  resisted  the  pounding  of  heavy 
hammers,  twenty  times  longer  than  ordinary  braided 
cord.  It  stood  fifteen  times  the  abrasion  of  ordinary 
cord.  In  actual  use  it  has  proved  itself  so  many  times 
superior  to  other  cords  as  to  be  a  positive  economy. 

Shipbuilders,  manufacturing  plants  of  all  kinds, 
theatres,  mines,  railroads,  etc.,  are  specifying  Duracord 
wherever  a  portable  electric  cord  is  required  to  with- 
stand hard  service. 

Duracord  will  save  you  money — it  will  make  money 
for  you  if  you  use  it  in  your  product.  But  don't  buy 
it  till  you  see  for  yourself  why  it  is  so  good. 

Send  for  samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary  cord — 
test  them,  compare  them  in  every  way.  Ask  j-our 
electrical  jobber  about  Duracord  or  write  us. 

• 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  COMPANY 
Pawtucket,  R,  I 

Makers  of  Duraduct  the  flexible  non-metallic  conduit, 
and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 


C^  3lowQiir  for  TThank/^iVino^ 

JET  flowers  express  your 

thankfulness  for  those 

friendships  you  hold  dear. 

Send  Thanksgiving  Day  greet- 
ings of  flowers.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  never  so  gorgeous, 
such  glowing  tokens  of  prosper- 
ity and  peace  as  this  year.  In 
fact,  all  flowers  seem  to  antici- 
pate this  season's  wonderful 
message. 

Make  your  home  bright  with 
flowers  and  growing  plants.  The 
selection  your  florist  has  to  off^er 
is  now  particularly  beautiful. 

Tour  local  florist,  'within  a  few  hours,  can 
deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  citf  or  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 

The.  florist  displaying  the  sign  "  Say  it  with  Flowers  "  is  a 
member    of  the   Society    of   American 
Florists,  and  has  advantages  that  he  can 
pass  along  to  you  when  you  buy  flowers. 


yoiir  fishing  tackle  as  you  will  permit 
him  to  have  before  interfering,  you 
might  think  that  he  would  be  a  little 
dejected.  But  not  so.  You  go  to  take 
the  hook  out  of  him,-  and  he  rushes  at 
you  and  horns  you,  with  a  queer  purring 
noise,  and  shows  every  disposition  to 
fight  it  out  on  land, 

"And  he  seldom  knows  wh6n  he  is  dead. 
Often  in  the  course  of  a  day  we  have 
caught  a  bushel  or  so  of  bullheads  and 
thrown  them  into  the  back  of  the  buggy 
■and  driven  home  with  them,  five  or  six 
miles,  maybe.  Arrived  at  home  we  would 
find  them  stiff  and  caked  with  dried 
mud  and  dust,  and  to  all  appearances 
dead,  having  been  out  of  the  water  and 
jogging  along  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  But  throw  them 
into  a  barrel  of  water,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  swimming  around  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  grinning  over  the 
top  of  the  barrel  and  begging  for  more 
worms  and  hooks  and  lead  sinkers." 

Mr.  Marquis  informs  us  that  sever il 
friends  of  his  who  have  read  his "pre- 
face to  a 'Book  of  Fishhooks"  scout  his 
statements  regarding  the  bullhead's 
ability  to  live  out  of  water  for  sev- 
eral hours.  He  attributes  this  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  bull- 
heads. He  says  .he  might  have  told  a 
far  more  incredible  but  equally  true 
story  of  a  particular  bullhead, and  then 
he  goes  on  to  relate  an  experience  he 
had,  when  he  was  a  boy,  with  a  bullhead 
which  he  tamed  and  named  Mr.  Hoskins. 
He  says: 

"Mr,  Hoskins  dwelt  in  an  old'  wash 
boiler  under  a  maple  tree.  And  it  was 
beneatli  this  maple  tree  that  we  used  to 
feed  all  our  other  animals  every  morn- 
ing  a  black  dog,  a  crow,  a  black  and 

orange  cat,  a  brown  dog  called  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  an  owl  known  as   the 
Duchess  de  Montpenaier.   At  that  time, 
and  in  that  place,  the  village  butcher 
would  give  one  a  whole  basketful  of 
Scraps  and  bones  for  a  dime}  the  dogs, 
the  cat^  th6  c-fow  and  the  Duchess  would 
range  themselves,  solemnly  expectant, in 
a  row  under  the  maple  tree  aJnd  catch 
the  bits  of  meat  we  tossed  to  tliem  in 
their  mouths  or  beaks,   ^no  anirna.l 
stepping  out  6f  his  or  her  place  in 
line  and  no  animal  offering  to  bite  or 
peck  its  neighbor. 

"Mr.  Hoskins,  the  bullhead,  would 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  wB.ter  and 
peer  with  one  eye  over  the  rim  of  the 
boiler,  watching  these  proceedings 
closely.  At  first  he  watched  them 
grouohily,  we  thought.  A  bullhead, 
however,  is  somewhat  handicapped  in  the 
expression  of  the  lighter  and  gayer 
emotions;  his  face  is  so  constructed 
that  even  if  he  feels  otherwise  than 
gloomy  and  ill-humored  he  cannot  show 
it.  But  as  the  spring  wore  into  summer 
it  seemed  to  us  that  Mr.  Hoskins  was 
getting  friendlier,  somehow.  One  day  wo 
tossed  him  a  piece  of  meat  and  he 
snapped  at  it.  After  that  we  ranged  the 
other  beasts  in  a  circle  around  the 
wash  boiler,  and  if  Gustavus  Adolphus 
or  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier  missed  a 
piece  of  meat  it  fell  to  Mr.  Hoskins. 
In  ten  days  Mr.  Hoskins  could  catch  as 
well  as  any  of  them, 

^"One  morning  we  were  alarmed  to  see 
that  Mr.  Hoskins 's  boiler  had  been  over- 
turned during  the  night,  no  doubt  by 
some  thirsty  cow.  He  seemed  dead  wiien 
we  picked  him  up  and  we  dug  a  hole  irt 
tlic  gro'ond  and  threw  him  into  it.  But 
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^    "  The  Whtch  of  Railroad  Accuracy" 


^^5]^ 


"On  Time'' 

When  your  train  roars  in  "on  time,"  it 
means  that  every  part  of  a  great  organi- 
zation has  worked  with  precision  and 
fidehty  to  a  schedule. 

That  is  the  sort  of  unfaiHng  accuracy 
we  have  learned  to  expect  of  railroad  men. 
And  that  is  what  they,  in  turn,  expect 
of  the  timekeepers  they  carry — unfailing 
accuracy. 

It's  because  of  the  remarkable  accuracy 
of  the  Hamilton  Watch,  even  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  railroading,  that 
Hamilton  time  more  than  any  other  is 
used  on  America's  railroads. 

When  you  get  your  Hamilton,  you  can 
always  rely  upon  the  time  it  tells  you.  The 
more  exactingyourschedule,  the  more  your 
Hamilton  will  help  you  to  be  "on  time." 

A  Hamilton  Watch  makes  the  ideal  gift. 
On  any  occasion,  when  a  gift  of  any  sort 
is  to  be  made,  a  Hamilton  Watch  is 
fitting  and  appropriate.  There's  no  finer 
present  for  one  you  love,  no  more  fitting 
reward  for  worth-while  achievement. 

Hamilton  cases,  like  Hamilton  move- 
ments, reflect  in  their  beauty  the  craft  of 
master  workmen. 

Your  jeweler  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
some  of  the  many  Hamiltons.  There's  a 
model  for  everyone,  with  prices  from 
^36.00  to  S185.00.  Movements,  319.00  (in 
Canada  ^20. 50)  and  up. 

Let  us  send  you  "The  Timekeeper."  It's  an  inter- 
esting little  book  that  tells  the  story  of  Hamilton, 
and  illustrates  the  various  models   with   prices. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


Regulations  require  that  Conductor 
and  Engineer  compare  time  bejori- 
the  start  of  each  run.  That's  what 
Conductor  J.  County  and  Engineer 
E.  T.  Reed,  who  together  run  the 
same  Erie  train,  are  shozcn  doing. 
They  both  carry  Hamilton  JVatches. 
The  accuracy  of  their  Hamiltons 
has  helped  both  men  to  a  reputation 
for  precise  and  punctual  service. 
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More  Po^ver 

Guaranteed 

With  Z[LNici<E^<5r&T-^  Piston  Rings 
you  get  maximum  power  from  mini- 
mum fuel  and  oil.  Its  six  point  circular 
expansion  makes  absolute  all-'round 
contact  with  the  cylinder  wall.  By 
means  of  Zelnicker's  Patented  Right 
Angle  Interlock,  three  piston  rings  are 
combined  into  one. 

Their  operation  is  unfailing  because 
their  principle  is  true. 

Result,  you  get  decreased  friction  and 
big  increase  in  power. 

Every  fraction  of  power  from  every 
explosion  is  conserved. 

Behind  eyery  Z^j^jJS^^ve/i-Ti^  Piston 
Ring  is  a  frank,  Uberal,  ironclad  guar- 
antee. Read  and  compare  it  with  others. 
Expert  repair  men  know  its  superiority. 


Order  From  Your  Dealer 


before  we  haa  him  covered  a  sudden 
svmmier  rain  came  up  and  we  sought 
shelter.  It  was  a  drenching  rainj  -yrfien 
it  wag  <jver,  a  couple  of  hours  later,we 
returned  to  Mr.  Ho skins  to  find  the 
hole  filled  with  water  and  him  fl<5pping 
around  in  it.  He  was  evidently  feeling 
quite  chipper,  and  was  contentedly  eat- 
ing an  angleworm. " 

"We  put  him  back  in  his  boiler,"; 
goes  on  the  story.  But  at  this  point 
the  author  places  an  asterisk  and  in 
the  footnote  to  which  this  refers  he 
explains  that  "the  star  marks  the  exact 
spot  at  which  the  more  skeptical  sort 
of  person  will  likely  cease  to  believe),'' 
and  the  tale  continues; 

"And  then  we  began  to  experiment; 
'with  Mr,  Hoskins,  If  he  could  live  out 
of  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  why 
not  for  a  whole  day?  Every  morning  we 
took  him  from  his  boiler  at  a  certain 
time,  and  each  day  we  kept  him  from  the 
water  ten  minutes  or  so  longer  than  the 
day  preceding.  By  September  he  was  able 
to  go  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
eight  in  the  evening  entirely  out  of 
water  without  siiffering  any  apparent 
ill  effects  except  a  slight  loss  in 
weight.  At  first  during  the  hours  when 
he  was  out  of  water  he  wtfuld  seem 
rather  torpid,  in  fact  almost  comatose. 
But  by  giving  him  frequent  cool  drinks 
from  a  bottle  with  a  qiiill  in  it  we 
found  that  he  became  livelier.  By  aut- 
ximn  he  could  go  until  sunset  on  not 
more  than  two  drinks  of  water. 

"ife  became  a  jollier  companion, 
joining,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  ourself 
and  the  other  animals  in  all  our  sports. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections 
of  our  boyhood  is  the  memory  of  Ur. 
^akins  flopping  genially  about  the 
garden  while  GiistavuB  Adolphus  and  the 
other  dog  dug  angleworms  for  ISt.  Hoskins 
and  the  crow, 

"When  the  chilly  weather  came  iii  Nov- 
ember we  moved  his  wash  boiler  into  the 
house  and  set  it  behind  the   kitchen 
range,  as  we  did  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  him  frozen.  But  with  the 
cold  weather  his  need  for  water  grew 
less  and  less;   he  began  to   manifest 
something  like  pride  in  his  ability  to 
do  without  it;  it  was  in  January  that 
he  began  to  experience,  or  at  least  to 
affect,  a  repugnance  toward  being   in 
water  at  all.  Then  we  substituted   for 
the  boiler  a  box  full  of  sawdust. Still, 
however,  even  during  January  he  would 
sometimes  awake  during  the  night  and  cry 
for  a  drink,  and  we  insisted  on  a  weekly 
bath* 

"At  seven  o'clock  on  the  rooming  of 
St.  "Valentine's  Day,  1890,  we  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  found  that  Mr.  Hoskins 
had  leaped  from  the  floor  to  the  hearth 
of  the  kitchen  range,  and  had  succeeded 
in  working  himself  in  among  the  warm 
ashes.  He  had  felt  cold  during  the 
night.  After  that  we  always  put  him  to 
"bed  with  a  hot  water  bottle,  and  we  re- 
member well  his  cries  of  peevishness 
and  discomfort  on  the  night  when  the 
stopper  came  out  of  the  bottle  and 
drenched  him. 

"We  linger  over  these  last  days  of 
February,  hesitating  to  go  on,  because 
they  were  the  last  days  in  Mr. Hoskins 's 
life.  It  was  on  February  28  that  he 
went  out  of  doors  for  the  first  time 
that  year.  Some  one  had  left  the  cis- 
tern uncovered  and  he  fell  in.  We  heard 
his  cries.  We  put  a  ladder  down  and 
plucked  him  from  the  black  water.  But 
it  was  too  late.  If  he  had  only  remem- 
bered how  to  swim,  if  we  had  only  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  fling  down  a 
plank  to  him  he  might  have  kept  himself 
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"Today,  as  you  see,  we  are 

in  full  production.     We  put  up  a  STEFCO  Building." 


STEFCO  Structural  Steel  Buildings 


mean  good,  strong,  fire-proof  buildings  erected  anywhere  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  according  to  the 
size.  They  are  so  strong  that  hne  shafting  and  trolley  loads  can  be  carried  on  the  trusses  without  additional  bracing. 

The  Speed  at  which  STEFCO  Buildings  can  be  erected  is  almost  incredible.     No  expert  help  is  needed.     Just 
ordinary  help    with   monkey  wrenches    to   put   the    sections   together  according  to  directions   and  the  building  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

In  every  industry  today  building  the  STEFCO  way  is  solving  the  building  problem. 
Economy  of  time,   economy  of  labor,  economy  of  construction  cost.    If  you  have  a 
building  problem  write  at  once  for  our  literature  and  expert  ad- 
vice.   There  is  no  charge.    Tell  ua  the  size  of  build- 
ing desired  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 


Liberty  Steel  Products  Company 

General  Sales  Agents  for  "STEFCO"  Steel  Buildings 

Chicago.  111.,  1900  McCormick  Bldg. 

Si.  Louis.  Mo..  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Gal..  Newhall  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Leader-News  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Woolworth  Bldg. 

Boston.  Mass..  201  Devonshire  St.  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Wldener  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1st  Nat  Bank  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C.  Muncie  Building 

Seattle.  Wash..  U   C.   Smith  Bldd. 
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Newmarket,  one  of  the 
distinguished  models  in—. 


f'^'^^WESE  SLiDEWELL  laundered  collar 


xJ 


models  are  not  only  corred:  in 
design,  but  are  long-wearing  and 
their  patented  Tie-proted;ing 
Shield  and  Graduated  Tie-space 
save  your  Tie,  Time  and  Temper. 


STYLE  BOOKS 

describing  full  line  of  both 
SL  DEWELL  laundered 
and  SLIDEWELL  soft  col- 
lars sent  free  if  you  give  us 
your  Dealer's  name. 


HALL,  IIARTWELL  &  CO.,  1  toy,  N.  Y. 

A1.4hr-  jf  HjtLLMjlRK  Shim 


£M£RALD  CLUB 


TO  RETAILERS 

400  leading  wholesalers 
act  as  local  distributors 
for  Slidiiutll  Collars. 


afloat  until  we  reached  hi\n  v.'ith  L!ib 
ladder-  But  it  was  too  late.  ''e  sup- 
pose that  v/hen  he  felt  himself  ia  the 
water  a  panic  struck  hlra.  Those  v/ere 
days  before  every  family  had  a  pulnotor. 
We  worked  over  him,  but  it  v/as  no  use. 
It  is  silly  perhaps  to  feel  so  badly 
over  a  little  animal  like  that,  but 
from  that  day  to  this  v/e  have  never 
eaten  a  bullhead.  " 


stray  shots  by  the 
"young  idea' 

MARK  WAIN,  in  an  accou.it  of 
answers  given  by  school  chil- 
dren to  exa-Tiination  questions, 
tells  of  a  boy  who  defined  a  Republi- 
can as  "a  sinner  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble." The  same  type  of  mind  must  have 
been  possessed  by  the  boy  who  opinad, as 
reported  by  a  writer  in  "The  American 
Child,"  that  "the  press  is  the  mouth- 
organ  of  the  people."  These  boys  meant 
well  and  will  no  doubt  grow  up  to  be 
useful  citizens  in  some  line,  such  as 
journalism  or  the  real  estata  business, 
where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Incidentally  their 
replies  probably  furnished  a  hard-worl^sd 
teacher  a  moment's  diversion,  just  as 
the  collection  from  which  the  "mouth- 
organ"  sainple  is  taken  supplies  a  col- 
umn of  fairly  entertaining  reading.  Iv'o 
learn  from  the  papers  of  the  class  in 
general  history: 

"Romulus  obtained  the  first  citizen? 
of  Rome  by  opening  a  lunatic  asylum. " 
"Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption 
from  the  Vatican."  "There  were  no 
Christians  among  the  early  Gauls,  they 
were  mostly  lawyers."  In  mythology  v.-e 
have  the  following:  "The  Gorgons  ivere 
three  sisters  that  looked  like  women, 
only  more  horrible," 

The  class  in  English  history  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  material:  "i-.'y 
favorite  character  in  English  history 
•Tas  Henry  VIII.  He  had  six  wives  and 
killed  them  all."  "Edward  the  Thirrl 
would  have  been  king  of  France  if  his 
mother  had  been  a  man."  -  "Kerry  the 
First's  son  William  was  drowned  in 
the  White  Ship  and  never  smiled  ag;ain." 
"The  Black  Death  was  terrible  for  the 
laborers,  because  they  were  forced  to 
do  all  the  work  left  by  the  thousands 
that  died." 

We  derive  various  bits  of  biography: 
"Benjamin  Franklin  produced  electricity 
by  rubbing  cats  backward. "  "Andrew 
Jackson  was  called  Old  Hickcry  because 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  a  little 
tough."  "George  Washington  married 
I'ary  Curtis  and  in  due  time  became  the 
father  of  his  country." 

Definitions  of  this  and  that:  "A 
deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of  Christian." 
"The  Pharisees  were  people  who  liked  to 
show  off  their  goodness  by  praying  in 
synonyms,"  "An  ihex  is  where  you  look 
in  the  back  part  of  the  book  when  you 
want  to  find  anything  that  is  printed 
in  the  front  part  of  the  book."  "A  rian 
who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  thin.^s 
is  called  an  optimist,  but  a  pianist- 
looks  on  the  dark  side."  "A  hyphenated 
American  is  one  that  talks  in  short 
sentences."  "The  whole  of  the  United 
States  speaks  English  except  Chicago 
and  Nfiw  York.'^ 


^~, 
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Will  this  Happen  to 
YourTruckthis  Winter? 

Your  truck  has  cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 
Arrow  Grips  cost  but  a  paltry  fraction 
of  that  sum.  Yet,  without  Arrow  Grips, 
your  trucks  are  defenceless  against  ic^ 
streets  and  soft  road  beds. 

Why  risk  a  huge  investment  when  it  can  be  amply 
protected  by  this  efficient  traction^afFording  device  ? 
T.  ^    .«  Your  truck  is^  not  complete  without  the  "Master  of 

Patents  ,,      »  77  .7 

Pending  Traction.      Arrow  Qrips  are  an  absolute  essential 

to  constant  truck  operation. 

Why  Arrows  Grips  are  the  Best  Traction  Device 

1.    Attach  or  detach  in  a 


moment. 

2.  No  unloading  or  jacking 
up  of  truck. 

3.  No  special  attachments 
or  hooks— if  chain  should 
break,  any  standard  cross 
chain  can  be  substituted. 


There  is  a  sizs  Arrow  Qrip  to  fit  your  truck.    A  special 
device  for  the  Ford  one-ton.    Write  for  "A  Minute's  Job. 


4.  Clamp  rustproof,  chain 
welded. 

5.  Will  not  injure  truck. 

6.  Pull  is  on  felloe,  not  on 
spoke  or  bolts  of  clamp. 

7.  Only  two  parts— simpli- 
city itself. 

8.  Give  traction  under  all 
road  and  load  conditions. 


NON-SKID  CHAINS    FOf?'^^^'^^       SOLfD  TIRE  VtHlCLES 

.   /;■.,.■•    .._'..,      Blo.u.f.-p^y.  .off:-    ...'', 

•A=RRGW^,GR1P  M?«srtf FACTURif  G  C0NIPANY,  "iN^C. 

DEPAI^ENT'i.  ,  '"^.-'  -■v'5idi:ENS  FAtLS,  N.  Y. 
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Three  dishes  for  four  persons 


You  can  cook  two  dishes  for  four  or  five 
persons  on  the  Armstrong  Table  Stove, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  pile  of  de- 
licious crispy  toast.  You  can  boil,  or  fry, 
or  steam  on  top  of  the  heating  unit,  toast 
between  its  two  sections,  and  grill  under 
the  bottom  section.  You  can  get  a  whole 
meal  in  this  way  at  a  cost  of  two  or  three 
cents  for  electricity. 

When  you  buy  the   Armstrong   Stove 


you  get  something  that  will  be  a  lasting 
source  of  satisfaction.  The  stove  is  made 
of  heavily  nickeled  steel  and  the  cooking 
utensils  are  made  of  aluminum  with 
ebonized  handles  guaranteed  never  to 
break  off. 

Serve  meals  cooked  right  on  the  table 
and  piping  hot.  Get  an  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  from  your  dealer  at  $12.50  or  sent 
prepaid  from 


Cooks   \ 


ohings 
at  Once. 


The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 
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Clean!  Sanitartj 
Individual! 


Irresistible  in  their  dainty  neatness  Northern  Fibre 
Folded  Towels  offer  the  very  maximum  of  sanitation 
for  modern  lavatory  towel  equipment. 

Strong,  long-fibered,  all  the  consistency  of  a  cloth  towel, 
yet  ideally  absorptive. 

For  offices,  factories,  schools,  hotels,  apartment 

buildings  and   stores. 

Northern  Fibre   Folded 

Towels  have  conclusively 

proved     their     economy 

and  efficiency. 

Special  Offer 


Write  on  your  business  sta- 
tionery for  25  towels.  Try 
them  at  our  expense. 

NORTHERN  PAPER  MILLS 

GREEN  BAY  WISCONSIN 


FIBRE 
FOLDED 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PEELIHINAfilES 

November  6  —  Senator  Knox  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, offers  a  treaty  reservation 
in  the  Senate  giving  the  United 
States  complete  liberty  of  action 
in  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
and  obligations  resulting  from  mem- 
bership in  the  League,"  and  sug- 
gesting that  this  country  be  made 
only  a  "consulting"  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

November  7  —  By  a  vote  of  48  to  40  the 
Senate  adopts  the  "Preamble"  to  the 
Lodo;e  slate  of  reservations,  no\7 
known  as  reservation  number- one.  T'riis 
requires  the  assent  of  three  of  the 
four  principal  Allied  Powers  to  the 
Senate's  reservations  before  Ameri- 
can ratification  becomes  effective. 

November  8  —  A  semi-official  message 
reaching  Copenhagen  from  Prague  an- 
nounces that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Na- 
tional Assembly  adopts  both  the 
Versailles  and  the  St.  (Jermain  trea- 
ties. 

The  Brazilian  Chamber  of  deputies 
approves  the  Versailles  Peace  treaty 
vvithout  discussion  or  amendment. 

November  11  '■ —  The  Brazilian  Senate  rat- 
ifies the  Peace  Treaty,  and  President 
Pessoa  affixes  his  signature. 

AFFAIP.S  IN  RUSSIA. 

I:oveh:ber  5  —  A  headquarters  bulletin 
from  General  Denikine,  received  in 
London,  states  that  Don  Cossack 
troops  captured  55,000  Boleheviki 
between  October  17  and  27. The  troops 
of  General  Denikine  in  the  meantine 
took  20,000  more.  The  bulletin  as- 
serts that  entire  divisions  of  tlie 
Bolsb-cvik  troops  are  being  put  out 
of  action  daily. 

A  dispatch  from  Omsk  says  the  Siberian 
arr.iies  of  Admiral  Eolchak  have  been 
falling  back  rapidly  since  their  re- 
cent reverses  on  the  line  of  the 
Tobol  River,  because  tlie  character 
of  the  country  prevented  advanta-^ 
geous  resistance.  It  is  said  the 
first  real  line  of  defense  is  that 
of  tlie  Ishin  Piver  where  it  is  be- 
lieved the  Siberian  troops  itxII  be 
able  to  make  a  stand. 

Novei-iber  6  —  A  message  from  Om^k  says 
tliat  ov/ing  to  the  menacing   advance 
of  the  Bolshevik   forces.  Admiral 
Kolchak  has  ordered  the  American 
Hospital  and  such  government  depart- 
ments as  are  not  necessary  there  to 
evacuate  Omsk.   Express   railway 
service  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended.  It  is  possible  that  tlie 
seat  of  government   nay   be  moved 
eastward. 

Noveraber  7  —  Tne  full  draft  of  tlie 
conditions  upon  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Russia  are 
•willing  to  discuss  peace  terns  vri.tli 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  is 
published  in  "The  Daily  Herald,"  a 
labor  organ  in  London.  Tlie  Soviet 
Government,  anong  other  tilings,  pro- 
poses a  peace  conference  in  a 
neutral  country,  and  sets  out  con- 
ditions providing  that  the  Soviet 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
representatives  to  all  Allied  coun- 
tries; that  ai:inesty  be  granted  ^vll 
Russian  political  prisoners;  and 
tliat  all  Allied  troops  be  viitlidraim 
from  Prussian  territory. 

November  11  —  The  eastivard  drive  of 
tlie  Bolshevilci  has  been  checlred  bv 
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rHE  basic  design  of 
the  Packard  Twin 
Six  motor  has  been 
wonderfully  justified 
during  the  Past  few 
years  of  both  peace  and 
war  work.  So  that 
any  changes  that  may 
be  made  from  time  to 
time  will  be  merely  in 
the  nature  of  refine- 
ments. 


"Ask  the  Man 
Who  Owns  One" 


Simplicity  and  Accessibility,  attributes  of  Twin-Six  Engineering 


How  Packard  ^^Equation^^ 
Reduces  Transportation  Cost 


THE  average  motor  car  buy- 
er misses  the  true  relation- 
ship between  the  first  cost  of  a 
ear  and  its  final  cost — its  run- 
ning charges,  upkeep  and  re- 
pairs through  the  Ufe  of  the  car. 

'^Equation"  is  found  when 
the  cost  of  maintenance  is  low 
enough  to  offset  a  higher  initial 
expenditure;  when  the  used- 
value  is  sufficient  to  count 
materially  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  car;  when  the 
quality  of  the  transportation  is 
such  that  it  delivers  you  at 
your  destination  fresh  in  nerves 
and  body. 

It  does  not  take  long  for 
low  upkeep  and  reliability  to 
demonstrate  Packard  economy. 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  that 
well-known  fact  that  the  Pack- 
ard is  the  least  costly  car  in 
the  long  run. 


Because  of  the  perfect  bal- 
ance of  the  Packard  Twin-Six, 
it  is  less  expensive  to  maintain 
than  automobiles  costing  con- 
siderably less. 

Its  ease  of  motion,  its  free- 
dom from  vibration;  its  tre- 
mendous reserve  of  power, 
combine  to  give  it  exceptionally 
long  life. 

In  fact,  motor  car  investment 
is  like  any  other  investment — 
in  the  end  the  seasoned  secu- 
rity pays  better  than  the  spec- 
ulative stock. 

The  Packard  people  are  trans- 
portation experts.  They  have 
much  to  tell  you  on  this  subject 
—probably  more  than  any  other 
organization  in  the  world.  You 
can  ask  them  to  discuss  your 
car  problem  without  obligation. 
It  is  to  your  interest  and  profit 
to  do  so. 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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'THE  STANDARD  FOR  26  YEARS" 
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TWO  OUT  OF  THREE  WHO  BUY 
WEATHERSTRIPS  BUY  CHAMBERLIN 

Only  a  very  great  superiority  can  account 
for  this  preference  for  Chamberlain.  It  is 
the  surest  proof  you  could  have,  before 
using  them,  that  Chamberlin  Strips  are 
good  and  that  the  Chamberlin  Company 
can  be  relied  upon  fully. 

Their  simpUcity  of  design  makes  Chamberlin 
Weatherstrips  trouble-proof;  their  durability  is 
so  great  that  they  outlast  the  building.  We  guar- 
antee them  unlimitedly. 

Chamberlin  expert  mechanics  also  attend  person- 
ally to  installing  the  weatherstrips,  a  task  which 
Chamberlin  is  unwilling  to  leave  to  untrained 
mechanics. 

In  the  quality  of  its  weatherstrips  and  in  the  serv- 
ice it  renders,  you  find  the  reasons  why  Chamber- 
lin is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  weatherstrips 
in  the  world — the  reasons  why  you  should  insist 
that  your  house  be  equipped  with  Chamberlin 
weatherstrips,  the  standard  for  26  years. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weatherstrip  Co. 
109  Dinan  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


From  the  home  of 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Barnard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

William    F.    Goodrich,    Architect, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


Admiral  Kolchak's  forces  along  the 
line  of  the  Ishin,  River,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Onsk. 
Representatives  of  the  Baltic  states 
hold  a  conference  at  Dorpat, Livonia, 
to  exchange  views  on  the  question  of 
an  armistice  with  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  formation  of  a  border  states' 
league 

OTHER  TOREIGW  EVENTS. 

November  5  —  Marc  Peter,  a  member  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Parliament,  is  ap- 
pointed Swiss  Minister  to  the  United 
States  to  succeed  Dr.  Hans  Sulzer. 
Mr.  Peter  is  a  prominent  Geneva  law- 
yer. 

November  6  —  According  to  revised  fig- 
ures announced  by  the  French  Budget 
Committee,  France's  war  expenses 
amount  to  $31,800-,000,000,  exclusive 
of  pensions  and  losses  in  the  devas- 
tated regions. 

November  7  —  The  Spanish  Cabinet  ap- 
proves an  electoral  bill  for  intro- 
duction to  the  Cortes  which  carries 
a  provision  to  give  the  vote  to  wo- 
men over  23  years  of  age. 

November  8  --  Disorders  occur  at  Milan 
and  Genoa,  Italy,  as  the  result  of 
Socialist  celebrations  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Russian  revolution 
by  which  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
power.  Shots  were  fired  and  many 
arrests  made  when  the  Socialists 
clashed  with  former  soldiers. 

Sixty  independent  Socialist  and  Com* 
munist  leaders  in  Berlin  are  ar- 
rested in  connection  with  an  attempt 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  according  to  in- 
formation received  in  London. 

November  10  —  Advices  from  Eome  say 
that  Albania  is  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion and  being  torn   to  pieces  by 
struggles  of  Mussulaans,  Greeks,  and 
Serbians. 

November  11  —  The  linotypers  and  typo- 
graphers of  Paris  strike,  demanding 
an  increase  of  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
principal  morning  newspapers  of  the 
city  join  forces  in  the  production 
of  a  joint  edition  knoivn  as  the 
"Presse  de  Paris". 

DOilESTIC. 

November  5  —  Senator  Cummins,  Chainaan 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  aniiounoes  definitely  that 
President  Wilson  will  return  the 
railroads  of  the  country  to  private 
ownership  on  January  l,and  that  gov- 
ernLiient  operation  of  the  roads  ivill 
cease  on  that  date. 

Samuel  Gompers,head  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  leads  the  fight  on 
the  48-hour  week  proposal  submitted 
by  the  employer  delegates  at  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington. Lir.  Gompers  declares  that  a 
48->iour  week  would  not  suit  American 
worKers;  that  they  want  the  8- hour 
day  and  a  Saturday  half  holiday. 

President  Wilson  restores  the  full  pow- 
ers of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
to  fix  minimum  prices  for  coal  as 
the  first  of  the  Goveriiinent 's  prepa- 
rations for  a  Ions  strike.. 

According  to  an  announcement  by  John 
Skelton  Williams,  CQmptroller  of  the 
Currency, there  has  been  only  one  en- 
forced closing  of  national  banks  dur- 
ing the  last  22  months, which  is  said 
to  be  a  record. 

November  6  —  Governor-elect  Edward  I. 
Edwards  of  New  Jersey  in  his  campaiga 
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speeches  and  in  his  utteraaoos  since 
liis  election  has  expressed   hiraself 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  make 
any  effort  to  enforcG  national  pro- 
hibition and  will  discourage  its  en- 
forcement by  other  state, county,  nnd 
municipal  agencies. 
Attorneys  for  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  file  a  motion  in   the 
United  States  Court  in  Itidianapolis, 
■  asking  that  the  restraining   order 
against  the  furtherance  of  the  strike 
of  coal  miners,   issued  by   Judge 
Anderson,  be  dissolved.   The  request 
is  based  mainly  on  the   contention 
that  the  plaintiff , the  United  State;; 
Governiiient,  ha-s  no  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  nor  in  t}ie   relief 
sought  and  further  that  the  plaintiff 
is  without  equitj'  and  "without  clean 
hands . " 
All  official  announcement  is  made  by  the 
State  Departnent  to  the  effect  that 
unless  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
l.Iexican  authorities  can  be  sho"iTn,the 
policy  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing kidnapping  in  liexico  and  attacks 
on  Americans  and  their  property  in 
that  country  will  be  to  make  no  claim 
for  damages.   This  decision  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  kidnapping 
case  of  Consular  Agent  Jenkins  at 
Puebla, 

November  7  —  The  Federal  Government 
begins  a  roundup  of  radical  aliens 
in  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Agents- -of  the  Department  of  Justice 
launi.h  raids  on  "Bed"  headquarters, 
gathering  in  hundreds  of  men  and  wo- 
men, presuraably  for  deportation. 

November  8  ^~  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Indianapolis  grants  a  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  defendants  in 
the  coal  strike,  and  peremptorily 
orders  them  to  revoke  the  coal 
strike  order  that  became  effective 
November  1.  -  They  are  given  three 
days  in  which  to  obey  the  court's 
order. 

The  anti-strike  provision  in  the  bill 
on  permanent  railroad  legislation  is 
rejected  by  the  House  Interstate 
Co'.imerce  Committee,  which  body  has 
now  completed  its  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  will  present  it  to  the 
House. 

The  Senate  Committee  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate the  steel  strike,  presents 
a  report  covering  its  hearings  in 
Washington  and  in  Pittsburgh,  crit- 
icizingi,  both  the  workers  and  the  em- 
•ployers  in  the  controversy.  The  com- 
mittee sums  up  its  findings  by  stat- 
ing that  the  laborers  in  the  steel 
mills  were  justified  in  their  com- 
plaint as  to  long  hours,  but  wages 
were  good;  that  they  had  the  right 
to  have  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing  to  present  grievances  to 
employers;  and  that  behind  the  strike 
there  was  massed  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  I.  W.  W. ,  anarchists,  rad- 
icals, and  Soviets. 

Raids  are  made  by  Federal  agents  on  the 
headquarters  of  the  Communist  party 
in  New  York  and  500  suspected  Reds 
are  arrested. 

The  House  Military  Committee  approves 
the  completion  of  land  purchases  and 
construction  work  at  more  than  a 
score  of  army  camps  and  fields  over 
the  country,  and  recoirmiends  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  granting  the  War  De- 
partment authority  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $4,500,000  additional  on 
these  camps. 

November  9  —  Street  car  traffic  has 
been  suspended   indefinitely  in  To- 
ledo, as  a  result  of  a  recent  popu- 
lar vote  there  declaring  that  the 
street  car  company  should  be  ousted. 


The  Stores  that  sell  Whitman's  are  selected  on  the  basis  or 
good  service  and  reliability.  We  purposely  restrict  our  distribution, 
but  we  aim  to  have  one  Whitman  agent  convenient  to  everybody. 
Whitman's  are  sold  in  every  State,  and  in  almost  every  town  and 
village.  Every  agent  guarantees  every  package  of  Whitman's  that  he 
sells  and  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  also  covers  every  sale.  You're 
safe  in  saying,  "A  Sampler,  Please." 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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as  a  punishment  for  increasing  fares. 
The  Executive  Coimaittee  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  announces  that 
the  full  support  of  organized  labor 
will  be  thrown  behind  the  striking 
coal  miners,  following  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  in  IVashington  to 
discuss  the  coal  strike  situation. 

November  10  —  Victor  L.  Berger,  So- 
cialist representative  from  Wiscon- 
sin, is  denied  his  seat  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  309  to  1  because  of  his 
open  opposition  to  the  war.  Governor 
Philipp  of  ^v'isconsin  announces  that 
he  will  call  a  special  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Attorney  General  Palmer  issues  a  warn- 
ing to  the  striking  coal  miners  that 
all  the  power  of  the  United  States 
will  be  exerted  to  enforce  the  per- 
emptory command  of  the  court  to  res- 
cind the  strike  orde-r. 

The  Prince  of  vVales  enters  the  United 
States  and  is  greeted  officially  by 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  at  Rouse's 
Point,  New  York. 

The  American  Legion  holds  the  opening 
session  of  its  first  annual  conven  - 
tion  in  Minneapolis. 

After  a  week,  of  discussion  on  the  eight 
hour  day  and  the  48  hour  week,  the 
International  Labor  Conference  in 
session  at  Washington  closes  general 
debate  and  refers  the  entire  subject 
to  a  commission  of  15  for  considera- 
tion and  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  35  years  the 
metal  of  the  American  silver  dollar^ 
is  worth  more  than  the  face  value  of 
the  coin,  silver  now  being  quoted  on 
the  New  York  market  at  $1»3C%  while 
the  gold  parity  of  the  silver  dollar 
is  $1.29. 

The  Senate  passe?  the  House  Bill  author- 
izing the  return  to  senders  of  unde- 
livered second,   third  and  fourth 
class  mail.   Only  letter  mail  is  now 
returnable  if  undelivered. 


iWovember  11  —  Persons   said  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W,  W.  fire  on  an  Armi- 
stice Day  parade  as  it  p-^sses  an  I. 
W.  W.  hall  in  Central ia,  Washington, 
killing  three  men  and  wounding   sev- 
eral others.   Eight  men  supposed  to 
be  I-  W.  W. 's  are  jailed  and  one  man 
is  taken  from  the  jail  and  hanged  on 
a  bridge  just  outside  the    city 
limits. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  reaches  Washington 
and  is  welcomed  by  representatives 
of  the  Executive,  Diplomatic,   Army 
and  Navy  Departments. 

According  to  the  complete  official  re- 
turns of  the  recent  election  in  Ohio 
the  drys  are  beaten  in  that  state  by 
641  votes,  490,879  being  for  and 
500,520  against  ratification  of  the 
Federal  prohibition  amendment. 

1h9  officials  of  the  United  Mine  work- 
ers of  America  in  conference  at  Ind- 
ianapolis decide  to  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  the  court  directing  then 
to  rescind  the  strike  order.  Acting 
President  John  L.  Levels  issues  an 
order  to  the  officials  of  the  min- 
ers' organization  asking  them  to 
call  off  the  strike. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  invites  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors from  all  the  fields  involved  in 
the  strike  to  meet  in  Washington  Nov- 
ember 14  to  negotiate  a  basis  of  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  betwoen 
the  mine  operators  and  the  miners. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


WHY  PRINTESS  ABE  STILLL  VAlUABLE.— 

hHere  is  theway  this  praagraph  xxxxx 
would  look  if  The  star  weer  ^printed  by 
the  Ltarery  Digests'  photographic  type- 
XEQcx3wrtten  plan: 

Kansas  City  "Star." 


ON  WITH  TEE  STRIKES.' It  is   evident 

that  people  will  never  be  satisfied  in 
this  country  until  everybody  has  more 
pay  them  everybody  else. 

—"Park  City  (Ky.  )  News." 


A  NEAT  WORKER. "Father,  please  let  me 

marry  Jim.  He's  so  neat— why,  when  he 
was  in  France  he  got  two  medals  for 
cleaning  out  dugouts  and  mopping  up." 

"The  American  Legion  Weekly." 


GUARANTEED  AS  PER  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Chlo« "I  would  only  marry  a  man 

•who  has  lived  and  suffered." 

George — -"I  suppose  what  you  want  is 

a  widower.*^ 

London  "Blighty." 


GONE  FOR  GOOD. A  fashion  ezpert  is 

declaring  that  the  white  shirt  will 
come  back  soon.  Al&B.'  He  doesn't  know 
our  laundry, 

— -Tjondon  "Opinion. " 


RAISING  THE  REliT. "if  you  can  supply 

me  with  two  rooms  I'll  give  you  ten 
pounds  a  week»" 

"You're  too  late;  a  gentleman's 
promised  to  marry  me  for  them  two 
rooms. " 

^ London  "Blighty." 


A  BEGINNING. —"Anyhow,"  said  the  opti- 
mist,'Ve  have  made  the  Fourth  of  July 
safe  and  sane. " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  p-essimist;   "but 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
other  days  in  the  year  still  to  be 
looked  after.  " 

—-Washington  "Star." 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED.—  Sergeant:   "Why 
haven't  you  shaved  this  morning? 

Private,  rubbing  his  face  in  great 
surprise:   "Ain't  I  shaved?" 

Sergeant:   "No,  you're  not.   I  want 
to  know  why. " 

Private:   "Well,  you  see,  there  was 

a  dozen  of  us  using  the  same  mirror, and 

I  guess  I  must  of  shaved    some  other 

man. "     n 

-—-"The  American  Legion  Weekly.  " 


LITERARY  QUESTION. 
There's  a  book  that  is  named  "The  Young 

Visiters," 
Which  has  brought  forth  a  host  of  in- 
quisitors, 
Iho've  guessed  till  they're  crazy 
Whetlier  Barrie  or  Daisy 
Will  admit  it  is  his  work.  Or  is  it 
hers? 
-E.  B.  in  Chicago.  'Tribune," 


A  SQUARE  DEAL. Man— "l  want  your  opin- 
ion on  a  matter.   Would  you  advise  me 
to  borrow  $10  to  help  me  out  of  a  tight 
place?" 

Lawyer "By  all  means  " 

Man "Very  good.   Lend  me  ten.  " 

La:wyer "That's  all  right.   Uy  fee 

for  legal  advice  is  ten  dollars    and 
we'll  call  it  sqyare. " 

—-Boston  "TranscripW 


^^  Make  this  a 

Grlifornir 

Wi  nter 

Run  away  from  the  snow,  the 
cold  and  the  coal  bills,  to  where 
you  may  play  golf  and  polo — 
where  you  may  ride  horseback,  or 
motor  over  perfect  highways. 

The  sunshine,  the  bracing  air, 
will  help  repair  the  wear  of  work 
and  worry. 

You  may  live  at  resort  hotels, 
inland  or  beside  a  summer  sea. 
Or  occupy  your  own  bungalow. 

En  route  visit  the  national 
parks,  national  monuments,  and 
other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii, 
too. 

Ask  for  booklets  "California  for  the  Tourist" 
and  "Hawaii.''  Let  the  local  ticket  agent  help 
plan  your  trip — or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consoli- 
dated Ticket  Office  —  or  address  nearest  Travel 
Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
^6  Transportation  Bldg. ,  Chicago;  143  Liberty 
St.,  New  York  City;  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Please  indicate  the  places  you  wish  to  see 
en  route. 

•  United  States  •  Railroad  ADMiNisTMnoN 


<^-T' 


^-*" 
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Copyright  1919»  Rex  Manutactunng  t^ompany 

Every  Day  Is  Rex  Top  Weather 

Cold  and  snow  and  steady  rain  never  keep  the  garage 
door  locked  where  the  Rex-topped  car  is  housed. 

The  warmth  and  protection  afforded  by  the  Rex  All- 
Seasons  Top  invites  the  uninterrupted  use  of  this  snug 
and  sheltering  car  in  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

And  in  summer,  when  days  are  hot  and  sultry,  the  per- 
manent deck  and  rear  section  provide  a  shield  against 
scorching  sun  and  swirling  dust. 

Your  dealer  is  now  showing  new  cars.  Rex-equipped. 
They  give  the  comfort  and  protection  that  most  people 
want  at  a  price  most  people  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Touring  cars  and  roadsters,  now  in  service,  can  also  be 
inexpensively  changed  into  sightly  sedans  and  coupes 
by  the  installation  of  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  specially  designed  and  built 
for  the  make  of  car  on  w^hich  it  is  applied.  It  is  good 
looking,  well  fitting,  and  moderately  priced. 

REX     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by: 
Carnage  Factories,  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ontario,   Canada 


There  is  a  Rex  A II -Seasons  Top  that  is 
specially  designed  and  built  for  each  of  the 
following  maizes  of  touring  cars  and  roadsters: 


Dodge  Brothers 

Hapmobile 

Paige 

Studebaker 

Buick 

Nash 

Essex 

Reo 

Elgin 

Lexington 

Hudson 

and  others 

ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED  AND  LICENSED 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  BASIC  PATENTS 


DAMGEROtrs  ADVICE.— —Curate — You  should 
be  careful."  Don't  you  know  that  drink 
is  mankind's  worst  enemy?" 

Jeoms- — "Yes J  but  don't  you  teaoh  us 
to  love  our  enemies?" 

London  "Opinion." 


All  ESTEEMELY  LONG  WAY. "Does  your 

cook  try  to  make  food  go  as  far  as 
possible?" 

"Yesj   some  of  it  aJ.1  the  way  from 
our  residence  to  hers." 

Washington  "Star." 


THE  LACONIC  DINER.  —"Pear.  " 

"One,  sir?  They're  rather  small." 

"Pair. " 

"Very  good,  sir.   Shall  I  serve  'em 
whole?" 

"Pare. " 

—-Boston  "Transcript.  " 


A  NOT-UiroSUAL  CASE. —"  Here '  6  a  Soutli-  ' 
orn  poet  singing  tliat  while  his  body  is 
in  Texas,  his  soul  is  in  Tennessee." 

"Well,  he's  not  the  first  poet  who 
has  had  trouble  in  keeping  body  and 
soul  togetlier. " 

— . — Boston  "Transcript." 


COMMON  TENDEHGY. "^It  is  reported  that 

the  ex-kaiser  is  trying  to  g©t  back  into 
politics." 

"Seems  to  be  human  nature,"  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  "Erery  wood-sawyer 
I  've  managed  to  get  sooner  or  later  quit 
•work  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder." 

Washington  "Star."* 


THE  LTJCZY  MAGNATE.  —  "Yea,  sir,"  said 
the  trust  magnate,  proudly,  "I  am  the 
architect  of  my  own  fortune." 

"Well, "rejoined  the  friendly  critic, 
"all  I'^ve  got  to  say  is  that  it's  a 
lucky  thing  for  you  there    were    no 
building  inspectors  around   when   you 
were  constructing  it." 

London  "Blighty." 


TOO  COMMON  PHENOMENON. A  medical  paper 

advances  the  theory  that  "man  is 
slightly  taller  in  the  morning  than  he 
is  in  the  evening."  We  have  never 
tested  this,  but  we  have  certainly  no- 
ticed a  tendency  to  become  "short"  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month. 

"Books  of  To-day  and  To-morrow." 


EFFICIENT  TREATMENT. "Do  you  guarantee 

results  in  your  nerve  treatment?"  asked 
the  Caller. 

"You  bet  I  do,"   replied  the  Special- 
ist.  "Why,  last  vreek.   a  man  came  to  me 
for  nerve  treatment  and  when   I  got 
through  with  him  he  tried  to  borrow  $500 
from  me." 

——Cincinnati  "Enquirer." 


AS  IT  MAY  YET  BE  lU  THE  LITERABY 
DIGEST. 

(1)  Clasping  her  passionately  into 
his  arms  he  mimeographed  a  kiss  on  her 
yielding  lips. 

(2)  And  departing,  leave  behind  us^ 
Footscripts  on  the   sands  oC 

time, 

(3)  So  careless  of  the  single  lifi% 
So  careful  of  the  photoengrav- 
ing process. 

(4)  Belshazzar  wb.3  watohing  the 
opposite  wall  expectantly. 

"Your  majesty,"  they  said,  "the 
printers  have  gone  on  strike." 

"I  should  worry,"  said  th©  King. 

Herw  York  "Ppat." 
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This  Sales  Test  Plan 

Saves  You  £5  Per  Cent - 
If  You  c^ct  oAt  Once 


ELLING  costs  are  paid  out  of 
the  consumer's  pocket,  for  they 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture* — and  are  often  a 
bigger  item  than  most  people  realize.  The 
constant  effort  through  more  direct  methods 
of  selling  is  to  cut  these  costs.  The  buyer 
must  help,  for  he  has  most  of  the  remedy 
in  his  hands. 

For  instance:  You  know  when  you 
need  another  adding  machine.  This  Fed- 
eral Plan  for  determining  its  selling  costs 
cuts  25%  off  the  cost  of  selling  you.  It 
aims  to  eliminate  all  expensive  sales  methods 
of  inducing  you  to  buy  this  staple  equip- 
ment. 

Our  market  survey  experts  believe  that 
American  business  today  demands  elimina- 
tion of  every  waste  in  selling  methods, 
just  as  truly  as  in  factory  methods. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  Federal  Plan, 
by  which  we  are  offering  to  the  regular 
buyers  of  adding  machines,  subject  to  ten 
days  approval,  1000  standard  $300  Fed- 
eral Adding  Machines  at  the  unusual  price 
of  $222.50,  a  saving  of  $77.50.     We  are 


doing  this  to  test  the  direct-to-the-buyer 
plan,  determine  the  actual  selling  cost,  and 
in  this  way  to  establish  our  future  selling 
policy.  Did  you  receive  a  circular  notice  of 
our  offer?  If  not,  write  for  particulars 
before  these  1 000  machines  are  allotted. 

The  Federal  is  the  last  word  in  adding 
machine  construction,  designed  by  the  ablest 
veteran  in  the  field,  Charles  Wales,  and 
manufactured  in  the  splendid  plant  of  the 
Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Hartford.  Conn. 

We  are  morally  certain  that  we  can  cut 
the  average  selling  expense  through  this 
Federal  Plan  of  direct-to-the-buyer  selling, 
and  turn  the  saving  to  the  buyer's  own  ad- 
Vantage  in  the  lower  market  price,  especially 
where  he  does  not  have  to  be  induced  to 
buy.  This  is  the  idea  behind  this  unusual 
offer.  After  all,  the  price  at  which  we  can 
afford  to  sell  must  be  determined  by  the 
buyer's  willingness  to  co-operate. 

Further  information  about  the  Federal — 
its  absolute  guarantee,  service  following  the 
sale,  and  the  responsible  corporation  behind 
it,  cheerfully  supplied  upon  inquiry. 


FEDERAL  ADDING  MACHINE  CORPORATION 

251  FOURTH  AVENUE  -  NfEW  YORK 
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Five  delightful  bacon  dishes 
for  luncheons  and  dinners 

Perhaps  you  haven't  realized  that  those  flavory  strips  of  meat,  which 
add  such  zest  to  breakfast,  can  be  prepared  in  an  falmost  unHmited  variety 
of  appetizing  dishes  for  your  other  meals.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways: 


Lima  Beans  and  Bacon 

Soak  one  pound  lima  beans  over  night.  Drain, 
cover  with  boiling  water. ■)  Add  '/4  teaspoonfii/ 
soda  and  let  stand  a  few  nimutes.  Drain  again 
and  rinse.  Cover  with  warm  water  and  cook 
over  a  sJow  fire  until  beans  are  tender  and  water 
is  nearly  all  evaporated.  Add  4  tablespoonfuls 
bacon  ^drippings,  a  level  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  minced  onion  and  a 
sprinkling  of  cayenne  pepper.  Serve  with 
slices  of  fried  Premium    Bacon 


Omelet  and  Bacon 

Allow  one  egg  to  each  person.  Beat  the  whites  with  a 
fork  until  dry.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  cream  to  each 
egg  yolk,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  sprinkling  of  pepper  and 
beat  until  thick.  Have  frying  pan  hot.  Pour'-  in  one 
tablespoonful  bacon  drippings.  Fold  beaten  .  whites 
into  yolk  mixture  and  pour  into  pan.  Cook  five  minutes 
over  medium  fire — then  transfer  to  hot  oven  or  under 
gas  broiler  to  set.  Cut  two  slices  of  ■  fried  Premium 
Bacon  into  small  pieces.  Cover  half  the  top  of  omelet 
and  fold.  Serve  on  hot  platter  with  fried  Premium 
Bacon 


% 
V' 


Apples  and  Bacon 

Select  medium  sized  cooking  apples.  Wipe 
carefully  but  do  not  peel.  Core  and  cut  in 
half-inch  slices.  Fry  in  bacon  drippings  over 
a  slow  fire  until  well  cooked,  but  not  broken. 
Remove  to  hot  plate,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
a  little  nutmeg — serve  with  fried  Premium 
Bacon  and  garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and 
parsley.  If  a  more  substantial  dish  is  desired 
serve  the  apples  on  circles  of  bread  that  have 
been  dipped  in  beaten  egg  and  browned  in 
bacon  drippings 


Spaghetti  and  Bacon 

Cook  one  package  spaghetti  in  boiling  salted  water  for 
half  an  hour.  Turn  into  colander  and  rinse  with  cold 
water.  Cut  six  slices  Premium  Bacon  in  inch  lengths. 
Cook  over  slow  fire,  turning  frequently.  Remove  bacon 
and  fry  three  medium  sized,  sliced  onions  in  the  bacon 
drippings  until  light  brown.  Then  add  two  cups 
tomatoes,  a  level  teaspoonful  salt  and  a  sprinkling  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Cook  until  onions  are  soft.  Then  add 
bacon  and  spaghetti.  Cook  over  hot  water  until  fiavors 
are  well  blended  ' 


Prospector's   Potatoes 


Peel  and  slice  four  medium  sized  potatoes. 
Soak  in  cold  water  one  hour.  Drain  and  dry 
and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut  four 
slices  Premium  Bacon  into  inch  pieces.  Cook 
until  lightly  browned.  Remove  bacon  and 
brown  potatoes  in  the  drippings.  When  well 
browned,  mix  the  bacon  with  the  potatoes, 
cover  closely  and  let  steam  until  potatoes 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  A  delightful  luncheon 
dish 


To  fry  Premium 
Bacon  have  pan 
Just  hot  enough 
to  start  bacon 
cooking  imme- 
diately. Turn, 
reduce  heat  and 
cook  slowly, 
turning  con- 
stantly, until 
well  done  but 
not      too     brown 


Ask  for  Swift's  Premium  Bacon  and  you  will 
always  get  the  same  fine  flavor  and  texture,  the 
same  even  balance  of  fat  and  lean.  You  can  buy  it 
in  the  strip,  sliced  in  the  sanitary  carton,  or  sliced 
in  the  glass  jar. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Sw^ift's 
Premium    Bacon 


\^ 
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Westclox 


flCCISTCnEO       U.      9.       PATENT      OPPICS 


EVERY  Westclox  alarm  is 
a  double  duty  clock. 
Like  all  other  clocks  it  heps 
time  all  day  long.  Its  big  job 
is  to  ca// timG  on  sleep; 

During  the  day  you  must 
look  at  a  clock  to  get  the  time. 
The  alarm  clock  te/ls  you  the 
time  to  get  up.  To  do  this 
it  must  run  on  time  and  ring 
on  time. 


Westclox  are  built  to  do 
both.  They  are  handy,  de- 
pendable household  clocks. 
Put  them  wherever  a  time- 
piece is  needed.  Extra  clocks 
save  steps. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to 
meet  the  big  demand  for 
Westclox.  But  we  must  keep  a 
close  eye  on  quality.  For  the 
demand  is  due  to  quality. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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NO  HOT  WATER  PROBLEM 
ON  WASH  DAY 

Wash  day,  in  a  home  that  enjoys  Humphrey 
Hot  Water  Service,  presents  no  difficulty  for  the 
housewife  or  the  laundress. 

The  Humphrey  delivers  abundant  hot  water — to  the 
laundry,  the  kitchen  and  bath  room.  It  never  fails,  day 
or  night,  winter  or  summer.  And  there  is  positively 
nothing  to  do  but  tarn  the  faucet. 

What  does  it  cost?     Only  about  1/10  cent  per  gallon! 

HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater 


Installed  in  your  cellar,  out  of  sight.  Turning  the  faucet 
automatically  lights  it.  Heats  the  water  instantly — as  much 
or  as  little  as  you  want.  Close  the  faucet,  off  goes  the  gas. 
Expense  stops.  Simple,  practical,  always  dependable. 
Thousands  in  use.  Over  34  years'  manufacturing  experience 
behind  it.    Absolute  guaranty  of  satisfaction  or  money  back_ 

Sold  by  Gas  Companies  and  leading  plumbers  every- 
where. Write  for  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who 
will  show  you  the  Humphrey  and  demonstrate  its  magic 
performance.  Our  booklet,  "Hot  Water  Like  Magic, '• 
explains  the  Humphrey  in  detail.     Send  for  it.     It  is  free 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY,  Dept.  A,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.) 


^V^y  (Sapless  Spring 


/vo    sag>   in  atiy  I'WAV 


DEPEND  on  the 
WaySagless 
Spring  to  give 

you  refreshing,  in- 
vigorating sleep.  Its 
resilient    surface   is 

sleep-inviting,  restful 
and  comfortable.  Does 
not  roll  occupants  to 
center. 

All  metal — sanitary — noise- 
less —  can't  tear  bedding. 
Does  not  sag.  Guaranteed 
25  years.  Ask  Way  dealer 
about  our  30  nights  '  free 
trial  offer. 

Write  for  interesting 
Way  Booklet 

WAY  SAGLESS  SPRING  CO. 

442  East  Heonepin  Avenne 
Minneapalij,  Mian. 


25YearGuardnlee 
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TYPE    2 


Exterior  and  Interior  of  Truscon  Standard  Building  (Type  3  "with 
Lantern)  90"  x  1 76",  The  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Order  a  Truscon  Standard  Building 

for  its  Fireproofness,  Daylighting  and  Economy 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  50'-  S2  -  56  -  58'-  60'-6V 
66'-70'-7A'-7a-a0'-e4.'-90' 


20'-2S" 


TYPE  3M 

Widths  —  60'—  64."  -  6a'-  70'  -  74." 
Op'— B*'— 90* 


Leading  industries,  when  in  need  of  fire- 
proof, daylight  buildings  select  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings,  not  merely  because 
they  simplify  the  building  problem  and 
save  time  in  erection,  but  for  their  de- 
finite economy.  They  cost  less  than  any 
other  type  of  permanent  construction ; 
they  also  are  more  useful  and  have  great- 
er salvage  value.  For  being  constructed 
of  unit  steel  panels  including  walls, 
doors,  etc.,  they  can  be  enlarged,  or 
reduced  in  size,  or  removed  to  another 
location  without  loss. 


For  factories,  warehouses  (see  above),  for 
machine  shops,  tool  rooms,  hospitals, 
dining  rooms,  paint  shops,  garages,  etc., 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  widely 
used  by  such  well-known  companies  as 
the  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  American 
Car  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  American  Interna- 
tional Shipbuilding  Corp.,  American  Can 
Company,  also  by  the  U  S.  Government. 
Furnished  in  practically  all  sizes  and  types 
to  meet  individual  requirements. 


I..-^^ 


fFrite  today  for  complete  information   and  estimates,  indica- 
ting type    of   building    desired — use    coupon    if  convenient. 


i  ,■ 


I  TYPE  4-  I 

s  Widths -,?°'.  ,'' f'^'  "^  ^°.\  i 
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TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


^W" 


TRUSCON  STEEL  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

Warehouses  and  Sales 
OflRces  in  Principal  Cities 

Reinforcing  Steel  Metal  Lath 

Steel  Windows  Steel  Buildings 

Pressed  Steel        Cement  Tile,  Etc. 


I  SAWTOOTH  TYPE  f 

^  widths  -SobtrACt-   I  0   from   Mull.ples  of  26  0"  = 

S  Lenqtfis-Add  Of  Suhtraff  20  from  Molfiplfi  of  16  O'  1 

sliiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i:iiii iiiiiuiiiiiii:irjiiii^iiiii:iiii,;iijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwii:iiiiuuJ 


Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Oliio 
Send  catalog  and  information  on  type Truscon  Standard  Building- 
long ft.   wide ft    high,  to  be  used  for 


.Write  your  name  and  address  in  niarpin  Ivlow 


t 
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Columbia  S^ 


^or  tkeJnecIuxnic£dlyInclin.ecL 

On  correct  design,  plus  careful 
workmanship,  plus  the  proven 
quality  of  these  parts,  rests  the 
character  of  the  Columbia  Six. 

Timken  Axles  —  Continental  Red 
Seal  Motor— Detroit  Pressed  Steel 
Company  Frame — Radiator  with 
"Sylphon"  Thermostatically  Con- 
trolled Shutters— Spicer  Universal 
Joints— Borg  S"  Beck  Clutch- Dur- 
ston  Transmission  —  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company's  Springs  — 
Gemmer  Steering  Gear— Auto  Lite 
Starting  S'  Lighting— A  tw  a  ter - 
Kent  Ignition— Stromberg  Carbu- 
retor—Prest-O-Lite  Storage  Battery 
—Painting  and  Trimming  by  The 
American  Auto  Trimming  Co.— 
Pantasote    Top  —  Firestone   Tires. 

iVi«i— Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  S1695.00; 
Four-Passenger  Sport  Model  (Five  wire  wheels 
included),  S1845.00;  Two-Passenger  Roadster 
(Five  Disteel  wheels  included ), $1845 .00;  Four-  ' 
Passenger  Coupe,  S2850.00;  Five-Passenger 
Tourii.g  Sedan,  82850.00. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


shtttmiBhaH^Stli 


A  Car  of  Character 

Cars  do  have  character. 

But,  the  real  character  in  cars  does  not  show  on  first 
acquaintance  any  more  than  it  does  in  men. 

The  Columbia  Six  soon  becomes  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  entire  family,  because  it  proves  thoroughly 
trust- worthy. 

Every  driver  knows  the  spirit  of  real  affection  he 
comes  to  have  for  his  car  if  it  proves  worthy  of  trust. 

The  wonderfully  artistic  sweep  of  the  body  lines  first 
attracts  you  to  this  season's  Columbia  closed  models. 
The  attraction  grows  as  you  see  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  the  interior  furnishings  and  fittings,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  coach  work. 

But  the  true  character  of  the  Columbia  is  perhaps 
best  proven  by  the  perfection  of  details,  such  as 
fittings,  upholstery,  foot  rail,  window  lifts  and  door 
latches.  These  prove  the  Columbia  Six  has  been  so 
thoughtfully  designed  and  carefully  constructed  that  it 
will  prove  a  true,  never-failing  friend  for  years  to  come. 

And  the  longer  you  drive  it,  the  more  strongly  this 
friendship  will  be  cemented  by  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  the  car. 


COLUMBIA  Motors  Company 

Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 


t-T-r-  "-rras^iSKyuMiWS 
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Is  the  business  position  you  hold 

listed  here? 


ARE  you  the  President 
±\,  of  a  corporation ? 
Do  you  feel  that  you 
have  passed  beyond  the 
point  where  added  train- 
ing will  increase  your 
effectiveness  ? 

Here  are  more  than 
17,000  corporation  presi- 
dents, who  investigated 
and  convinced  themselves 
that  they  could  profit  by 
the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  other  successful 
men. 

Are  you  a  manager,  a 
salesman,  an  auditor,  an 
engineer? — it  matters  not. 
In  the  list  somewhere  are 
men  in  your  position,  and 
in  every  line  of  business, 
whose  problems  are  pre- 
cisely like  yours. 

In  what  ways 
do  businesses  differ? 

BUSINESSES  differ 
only  in  details;  this 
fundamental  truth  applies 
to  all:  the  man  who 
knows  all  departments — 
sales,  accounting,  factory 
and  office  management, 
costs,  advertising,  and 
corporation  finance  —  is 
the  man  who  is  equipped 
for  the  positions  of  higher 
executive  responsibility. 

For  years  the  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  Institute 
has  devoted  itself  exclu- 
sively to  giving  men  that 
all-round  knowledge  of 
business  fundamentals  that 
equip.s  them  for  executive 
positions. 

The  Advisory  Council 

BUSINESS  and  educational 
authority  of  the  highest 
type  are  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  council  consists  of 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  finan- 
cier; General  Coleman  duPont, 
the  well-known  business  execu- 
tive;    John   Hays  Hammond, 


Here  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  g^, 000  men 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  classified  according  to  the  positions 
that  they  held  at  the  tirne  of  their  enrollment: 


NUMBER  OF 
SUBSCRIBERS 


POSITION 

Presidents 17,084 

Vice-Presidents 3»596 

Treasurers 3j352 

Secretaries 7,072 

Controllers 748 

Sales  Managers 3,366 

General  Managers 2,104 

Managers 15,160 

Auditors        2,962 

Superintendents 4,921 

Advertising  Managers i,95o 

Accountants 3,636 

Traffic  Managers   .......  2,808 

Credit  Managers i,470 

Bank  Cashiers        1,555 

Chief  Engineers 

Chief  Draftsmen 

Chief  Chemists 

Chief  Metallurgists 

Department  Heads  and  Foremen 

Draftsmen 


Engineers 
Chemists 
Metallurgists 
Office  Managers 
Chief  Clerks 
Branch  Managers 

Purchasing  Agents 1,490 

Miscellaneous 2,685 


1,144 
4,964 
7,388 

6,324 


Total 


95,779 


Find  your  ozvn  position  in  this  table.  If  you. 
feel  that  your  business  is  ''''different,"  remem- 
ber that  each  one  of  these  subscribers  came  to 
the  Institute  because  he  realized  that  he  needed 
to  knozv  more  about  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  all  btisiness.  Every  business 
differs  ifi  its  details,  but  every  btisiness  man 
benefits  by  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  are  being  met  and  solved  in  other 
departments  and  in  other  lines. 


the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah 
W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Decision  : 
An  essential  to  success 

THE  difference  between  the 
successes  and  the  tragedies 
of  life  is  expressed  usually  in 
one  single  word — Decision. 


Two  men  read  the 
facts  regarding  life  insur- 
ance; both  have  the  good 
intention  to  act.  One 
man  does  act;  and  the 
other  waits  until  it  is  too 
late. 

Two  men  covet  prog- 
ress. One  man  will  read 
this  advertisement  and 
act,  and  a  year  from  now 
will  have  made  greater 
progress  toward  business 
success. 

The  other  will  hesitate; 
and  next  year  will  find 
him  just  where  he  is  to- 
day. 

You  have  decision.  De- 
cide now  that  you  will 
spend  a  single  evenyig  in 
investigating  a  training 
that  has  done  so  much  for 
other  men,  whose  problem 
was  precisely  like  your 
own. 

Investigation  is  easy 

TO  make  investigation 
easy  the  Institute  has 
published  a  1 1 6-page  book 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Busi- 
ness." It  is  a  book  of 
facts  and  letters—  facts 
about  the  scope  of  the 
Institute's  training;  and 
letters  from  men  who  tell 
just  what  that  training 
has  done  for  them.  It 
is  a  valuable  book;  and 
it  is  free.  A  copy  is  wait- 
ing for  you.  Send  for  it 
now. 

Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 

122  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

Send   me    "Forging   Ahead  in 
Business"  FREE. 


Name 


Print  here 


Business 
Address  . 


Business 
Position. 
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TRUCKS  THAT  FIGHT 
FOR.  BUSINESS 


The  motor   truck  is 
more  than  a  carrier. 


SERVICE    Trucks 
fight  for  business. 


SERVICE  Trucks 
will  aggressively 
build  YOUR  busi. 
ness. 


This  composite  en- 
dorsement  was  writ- 
ten by, the  following 
SERVICE  owners: 

W.  J.  Newman  Co., 

Chicago. 
A.  McGee,  Cincinnati. 
Advance  Transfer  Co., 

Kansas  City, 


THE  Motor  Truck  is  an  aggressively  constructive  commercial  force. 
The  Motor  Truck  untiringly  fights  for  business.  It  can  be  advantageously 
adapted  to  every  class  of  haulage.  It  opens  up  new  fields  of  demand. 
It  taps  sources  of  supply  quickly  and  directly.  It  is  a  strong  offensive  against 
competition.  Its  speed  and  capacity,  its  tremendous  strength,  and  its  power 
of  performance,    conveys    to    the   public   a   sense   of  dependable   prestige. 

The  Service  Oil  Company,  Fairmount,  Indiana,  started  business 
in  March,  1918,  with  a  ly^-ton  SERVICE  Truck,  The  uniformly 
efficient  and  dependable  performance  which  they  secured  from 
their  SERVICE  Truck,  enabled  them  to  fight  for  business  in 
the  face  of  strongly  intrenched  competition.  Today  they  operate 
four  SERVICE  Trucks  and  their  business  has  increased  from 
1500  gallons  a  day  to  12,000  gallons  a  day, 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  so  designed  and  so  constructed  that  in  their  per- 
formance they  are  delivering  constructive.  Business  Building  transportation. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  merchants  and  farmers  have  profited 
by  the  ability  of  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  to  fight  for  business.  They  tell 
their  stories  in  the  following  composite  paragraph. 

**The  SERVICE  Truck  has  exceeded  our  highest  expectations.  It 
is  taking  care  of  all  its  loads  and  grades  without  difficulty. 
We  have  never  regretted  buying  a  SERVICE  Truck,  We  recom- 
mend them  without  the  slightest  hesitation," 

These  users  know  what  SERVICE  performance  means.  They  have  expe- 
rienced the  satisfaction  of  growth  in  business,  with  SERVICE  Trucks  a  vital 
contributing  force. 


MOTORTRUCKS 
BuildervS  of  Business 


SERVICB  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.  V^at) ash. Indiana.   U.    S.  A. 
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This  Executive  "Rose  From  A  Clerkship 


Five  years  ago  he  was  a  subordinate, 
far  "down  the  line."  Today  he  is  dic- 
tating policies  in  a  great  corporation. 

Some  of  his  former  mates  (still  in 
their  old  jobs)  say  it  was  luck — others 
talk  of  favoritism — -but  the  records  of 
La  Salle  Extension  University  show  that 
it  was  training  which  put  this  man 
into   an  officership  with  his  company. 

He  saw,  just  as  every  clear-headed 
fellow  must  see,  that  there  are  not 
enough  men  with  the  expert  knowl- 
edge required  to  hold  high  salaried 
positions.  He  saw  that  training  was 
all  he  needed  to  pass  from  the  high 
stool  in  the  outer  office  to  the  big 
mahogany  desk  in  the  private  room. 
He  realized  that  men  who  are  "held 
down"  are  the  ones  who  do  not  make 
themselves  worth  more. 

He  Signed  and  Mailed  a 
LaSalle  Coupon 

What  gave  this  man  his  start  was 
the  sending  of  a  coupon  like  the  one  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page.  1  hat  brought 
him  complete  information  about  the 
LaSalle  plan  of  training  under  experts 
during  spare  time — a  plan  which  or- 
ganized and  simplified  for  him  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  hundreds 
of  the  country's  best  business  authori- 
ties. Along  with  this  information  came 
evidence — copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 
— from  men  who  too  were  formerly  in 
subordinate  positions  but  who  had  been 
pushed  up  through  LaSalle  training. 

Promotion  follows  LaSalle  special- 
ized   training     as    naturally    as   night 


follows  day.  The  big  jobs  are  given 
only  to  men  who  know.  The  day  is 
past  when  Business  will  take  chances 
on  any  but  a  trained  man  when  respon- 
sibility must  be  shouldered. 

This  Training  for  Every 
Ambitious  Man 

The  LaSalle  experts  have  already 
helped  more  than  i6o,ooo  ambitious 
men  to  get  the  specialized  knowledge 
which  commands  the  high  salaries. 
Every  year  more  than  30,000  new 
members  enroll.  And  yet  "Big  Busi- 
ness" is  constantly  complaining  of  the 
scarcity  of  men  qualified  for  executive 
positions.  There  will  always  be  a  big 
job  for  the  man  who  is  pro^cient  as  a 
Business  Manager,  Expert  Accountant, 
Auditor,  Comptroller,  Bank  Expert, 
Cost  Accountant,  Sales  Manager,Traffic 
Manager,  Correspondence  Supervisor 
or  Business  Lawyer. 

LaSalle  gives  every  man  the  chance 
to  train  for  advancement.  It  enrolls 
young  fellows  just  beginning  their 
careers;  it  gives  theman  already  started 
a  new  impetus;  and  it  also  has  as  mem- 
bers old,  seasoned  executives  who  real- 
ize that  they  too  can  learn  more  from  its 
staff  of  over  300  business  experts. 

What  the  LaSalle  Extension 
Method  Means 

By  the  LaSalle  method  you  can  get,  in 
your  leisure  time  at  home,  the  benefit  of  the 
combined  experience  of  noted  business  au- 
thorities in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  you 
wish  to  qualify. 

Every  problem,  lecture,  lesson  text  and 
special  article  you  receive  is  based  upon  the 


actual  experience  of  men  pre-eminent  in  tha^ 
particular  subject.  The  LaSalle  aim  is  to  de- 
velop practical  men  for  jobs  which  are  usually 
at  least  10  years  ahead  of  those  who  depend  on 
their  daily  experience  alone  to  win  promotion. 
No  man  need  now  accept  step-by-step  advance- 
ment. Instead  of  waiting  for  the  line  to  move 
up,  he  can  pass  the  intermediate  stages  to  the 
job  at  the  front — if  he  will  but  apply  himself 
to  the  plan  of  training  we  have  worked  out. 

Records  Made  by  LaSalle 
Trained    Men 

What  LaSalle  training  has  done  for  men  is 
best  told  by  the  men  themse^es  in  letters 
which  come  daily  to  the  institution.  "My 
salary  raised  600%";  "My  investment  in 
LaSalle  training  is  paying  me  2500%  a  year"; 
"Am  now  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company"; 
"Have  been  advanced  five  positions"  are  fair 
examples  of  these  reports. 

Almost  every  great  corporation  now  has 
LaSalle  trained  men  in  its  organization.  The 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  has  employed  over  2,100; 
Standard  Oil  Co.  nearly  400;  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporations  309;  Armour  &  Co.  364;  while 
many  others  equally  prominent  have  from  50 
to  100  or  more  occupying  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Which  Course  Interests  You  ? 

The  coupon  shows  the  various  di\  isions  of 
business  in  which  the  opportunities  are 
greatest.  Select  the  one  to  which  your  tastes 
are  most  inclined.  Learn,  how  you  can  train 
at  home  in  every  detail  of  the  work  and  qualify 
for  a  position  of  responsibility  and  good  pay. 
The  LaSalle  plan  will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  position. 

Simply  send  the  coupon  marked  to  indicate 
the  course  which  particularly  interests  30U  and 
you  will  receive  full  information  [about  the 
training,  the  small  fee  and  our  easy  terms. 
And  we  will  also  send  free  our  famous  book, 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  a  book  that 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  more  than  100,000 
ambitious  men.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 
Which  course  shall  we  tell  you  about  ? 


La  5a  lle  Extension  IJNiWiRary 


I 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.ll52-R  "The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University"        Chicago,  111. 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  also  catalopr  and  particulars  regarding 


course  and  service  in  the  department  1  have  marked  with  an  X. 


D 


D 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positions  as  Au- 
ditors, Comptrollers,  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants,  Cost 
Accountants,  etc. 
BUSINESS  LETTER 
WRITING:  (New  Course) 
Training  for  positions  as 
House  Correspondents,  Su- 
pervisors of  Correapondence, 
Mail  Sales  Directors,  Corres- 
pondence Critics,  Letter  Kx- 
ecutives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence 
(credits,  collections,  sales, 
adjustments,  etc.)  in  which 
expert  letter-writing  ability 
is  required. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training  for  UfTicial, 
Managerial, Sales  and  Execu- 
tive Positions  in  Business, 


D 


LAW: 

Training  for  Admission  to 
Bar  and  Executive  Business 
positions  requiring  Icp^ally 
trained  men, Degree  of  LL.U. 
conferred. 


□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  posi- 
tional in  Banks  and  Financial 
Institutions, Tellers.  Cashiers, 
Trust  Officerj, Financial  Man- 
agers, etc. 


□  INTERSTATECOMMERCE 
AND  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC: 

Training  for  positions  asHail- 
road  aiid  Industrial  Trudic 
Managers,  Traffic  Experts, 
etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  posit  ions  as  Bus- 


iness ("orrespondents, 
ncss  Literature  and 
Writers. 

EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC 


Busi- 
Copy 


□  1 
SPEAKING:  Trainingin  the 
art  of  forceful,  elTeotive 
speech — Ministers,  Salesmen, 
Fraternal  Lenders,  Politi- 
cians, Clubmen,  etc. 


D 


D 


COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  ad 
Foreign  Correspondent  with 
Spanish-speaking  countries. 

EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 

Training  for  position  of  Ucad 
Bookkeeper, 


TRAININCi 

OPENSADOOETO  OPPORTUNITY 


I  Name.. 


Addreee Present  Position., 
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Dependable  Priming  Pluds 


Equip  Your  Engine  So  It  Sure-Fires  When  Cold 


T^O  not  wait  until  you  are  in  the 
■*^  grip  of  cold  weather.  Get  a 
set  of  Champion  Dependable  Prim- 
ing Plugs  now  and  have  your  engine 
ready  for  quick  starting  in  winter. 
Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs  sure-fire  cold  motors  because, 
with  the  priming  cup  right  in  the 


plug,  the  gasoline  trickles  down  the 
core  of  the  plug  and  drips  from  the 
sparking  point  where  the  spark 
jumps  and  is  the  hottest. 

They  are  imperative  in  cold 
weather  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cars  that  do  not  have 
priming  cups,  and   are    infinitely 


better  for  those  that  do,  because 
priming  cups  let  the  gas  in  too 
far  from  the  spark  plug.  Every 
car  can  be  easily  equipped  with 
these  plugs  in  a  few  minutes. 

Get  a  set  of  Champion  Depend- 
able Priming  Plugs  from  your 
dealer,  and  insure  easy  starting  in 
cold  weather.     Price,  $1.50  each. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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Stewart  design  cuts  cost 

$200  to  $300 

and  increases  endurance  so  that 
in  5  years  none  has  worn  out 


Model  11— %-Ton    Chassis— $1195 
Electric    Starter — Electric    Lights- 
Magneto  Ignition 


Model  8 — 1-Ton  Capacity  Chassis  $1650 


Model  9— IJ/a-Ton  Capacity  Chassis  $1975 


Model  7 — 2-Ton   Capacity  Chassis 
$2575 


Model  10 — 3'/2-Ton  Capacity  Chassis 

$3500 

All  Prices  F,  O.  B.  Buffalo 


By  eliminating  hundreds  of  needless  parts  in 
the  design  of  Stewart  Trucks,  first  cost  has  been 
so  reduced  as  to  save  the  buyer  from  $200  to  $300. 

And  with  Stewart's  simplified  design,  a  more 
durable  and  serviceable  truck  is  obtained.  This  is 
proved  by  the  thousands  in  use  in  over  600  Amer- 
ican cities,  on  hundreds  of  farms  and  in  27  for- 
eign countries. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  lower  operation 
cost  in  Stewarts.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
motor  power  reaches  the  rear  wheels. 

With  fewer  parts  to  wear  out  or  break,  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  road  delays  and  repair 
charges.  With  less  weight  to  move  a  big  saving 
is  effected  in  gasoline,  oil  and  tires. 

Stewart's  simplified  design  makes  lubrication 
almost  automatic.  There  are  fewer  oil  and  grease 
cups. 

Compare  Stewart  first  cost,  operating  cost  and 
endurance  with  any  other  make.  You  will  find 
Stewarts  "quality  trucks  at  quantity  prices." 


MCHOR  TRUCKS 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Dewey  Ave.  near  Main,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  MOTOR  TRUCK." 
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Autocars  Make  Possible 

this  Exacting  Delivery  Service 


Chassis  (1154-2  ton) 

$2300         97-inch  wheelbase 
$2400       120-inch  wheelbase 


Autocar  Motor  Trucks  are  an  essential  link  In  the 
system  by  which  the  fifteen  Walton  restaurants  supply 
freshly  cooked  food  to  people  in  Greater  Boston. 

The  central  Walton  Commissary  Department  must  have  an 
absolutely  reliable  all-day  delivery  connection  with  the  fifteen 
widely  separated  distributing  points.  Autocars  supply  the 
continuous  operation  required. 

For  the  Walton  Lunch  Company,  as  for  8000  other  concerns 
in  450  dififerent  lines  of  business,  Autocar  stability  and  the 
unusual  Autocar  system  of  Factory  Branch  Service  assure 
uninterrupted  delivery. 


The  Autocar  Company  is  represented  by  factory  branches 
and  dealers  from  coast  to  coast.  Through  them  it  assures 
complete  aftersale  service  to  every  Autocar  user. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.  ^^'fi^f^^^ 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

San   Francisco 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

Allentown 

St.  Louis 

Los   Angeles 

San   Diego 

Bronx 

Worcester 

Wilmington 

Baltimore 

Stockton 

Sacramento 

Newark 

New   Haven 

Atlantic  City 

Washington 

Oakland 

Fresno 

Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 


Autocar 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  BIGEST 

Pobliahcd  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalls.  Pres.;  Wiliired  J.  Funk,  Vice-Pres.;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.;  William  Nei$el,  Sec'y),  3S4-360  Foartli  Ave.,  New  York 


Vol.  LXm,  No.  9 


New  York,  NovemBer  29. 1919 


Whole   Number  1545 


THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  TREATY 


JUBILATIOU  reigned  in  some  quarters  when  the 
Senate's  emphatic  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  came  as  a  sensational  cliinax  of  one 
of  the  most  bitterly  fought  political  battles  in  our 
history.  It  was  "an  Americerx  victory,"  declare  edi- 
torial ajid  Senatorial  opponents  of  the  Administration 
and  its  peace-making  policy.  The  night  the  vote  was 
taken  Senator  Borah  was  heard  proclaiming  the  result 
as  "the  second  winning  of  the  Independence  of  America" 
and  "the  greatest  victory  since  Appomattox, "  And  the 
next  day  the  Boston  "Transcript"  (Rep.)  devoutly  ex- 
claimed that  the  words, "Thanlcs  be  to  God  which  giveth 

us  the  victory"  may  'HtoII  become  the  language  of  a 
reverent  and  grateful  people.'"  It  may  have  been  a 
victoiiy,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations  "may  exult  in  their  triumph,"  but, 
retorts  the  Springfield  "Republican"(lnd. ),"they  will 
go  into  history  having  constructed  nothing  and  self- 
ishly leaving  the  world  to  its  darkness  and  woe/"  "It 
was  a  great  day"  for  the  enemies  of  law  and  order,  as- 
serts the  Indianapolis  "News"  (Ind.)  and  Memphis"Com- 
mercial -Appeal"  (Dem, )  and  also,  adds  the  Milwaukee 
"Journal"  (Ind,.)  for  "reactionaries  here  and  in  Europd 
and  militarists  and  "lastly  the  old  pan-Germans." 
Something  vastly  more  important  than  the  Treaty  has 
perished,  contends  the  New  York  "World^"  (Dem,)—  'Ve 
have  lost  courage,  confidence  and  resource;  we  have 
made  the  Declaration  of  Independence  parochial  instead 
of  universal,  and  \re  have  vdthdrawn  selfishly  and 
afraid  from  complications  that  can  never  be  settled 
without  our  help."  Others  take  a  middle  position. 
"Well,  well,  that's  too  bad,"  said  ex-Presicl-ent  Taft, 
who  didn't  like  sorae  of  the  reservations,  yet  wanted 
the  Treaty  to  go  through.  The  attitude  of  those  "mild 
reservationists"  vAio  had  been  looked  upon  to  effect  a 
compromise  "ratification  with  reservations,"  but  who 
finally  voted  for  the  Lodge  program  and  against 
straight  ratification,  is  indicated  by  these  words  of 
Senator  Kellogg  (Rep.,  Minn.): 

"The  ]^eople  of  the  United  States  are  generous.   We 
are  willuig  to  join  a  Leagu©  of  Mations  to  in«vu-»  a 


world  peace,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the 
control  of  our  domestic  questions;  we  are  not  vrilling 
to  pledge  this  nation  to  go  to  war  and  to  send  its 
sons  abroad  without  the  judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, which  must  be  expressed  through  their  Congress," 

A  two-fold  satisfaction  is  exhibited  by  the  Leagued 
foes  as  they  contemplate  the  defeat  of  the  project  it- 
self and  also  of  the  man  behind  it.    A  "twin-victory 
of  independence  and  democracy"  which  gave  us  something 
to  be  truly  thankful  for  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  says  the 
Cleveland  "News"  (Rep, )  was  the  saving  of  our  country 
"from  domination  either  by  foreign  influencre  or  by  a 
would-be  autocrat  at  home,"  The  nation, says  th6  Kansas 
City  "star"  (Rep, )  can  stand  any  inconvenience    that 
may  be  entailed  by  the  postponement  of  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  but  "it  cannot  tolerate  setting  its  foreign 
policy  on  a  dangerous  course  because  of  the  autocratic 
disposition  and  stubbornness  of  one  man,"  There  never 
was,  in  the  New  York  "Sun's"  opinion,  "anything  more 
wrong,  more  ridiculous,  more  preposterous,   than  to 
maintain  that  the  iwur  was  going  on  and  must  go  on 
until  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  American  people 
consented  to  swallov;-  Mr.  Wilson's  pernicious  League  of 
Nations,"  "There  will  be  as  much  peace   with   the 
Treaty  dead,"  concludes  this   Uncompromisingly  anti- 
Wilson  and  anti-League  daily,  "as  if  the  League  of 
Nations  had  been  hdisted   and  strapped  astride  the 
shoiilders  of  th6  American  people.   But  even  if  this 
were  not  so,  better  ten  thousand  times  a  scrapped 
Treaty  than  a  scrapped  nation. "    The  question  to  be 
decided,  s&ys  the  Pittsburgh  "Leader"  (Ind.  Rep.)  "was 
whether  the  Senate  should  give  its  blessing  to  a  docu- 
ment which  threw  a  safeguard  around  the  late  belliger- 
ents of  Europe  and  a  host  of  new  and  email   nations 
created  by  the  'Peace'  Conference  —  at  the  espense  of 
the  safety  of  America," 

But  those  who  had  expected  much  from  the  League  are 
saddened  at  "the  end  of  a  dream,"  because, in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  "Globe", "the  time  has  fcome  to  close 
the  first  chapter  of  the  attempt  to  realize  Tennyson's 
parliament  of  man  and  federation  of  the  world."  The 
Senate, the  BoBton  "Christian  Science  Monitor"  observes. 


:'>v 
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leaves  "the  nation  facing  Europe  without  a  plan  and 


■srithout  hopes  of  the  future."  Speaking  for  the  busi- 
ness conmiunity,the  New  York  "Commercial"  declares  that 
by  the  Senate's  action  our  allies  "are  left  without 
the  directing  hand  of  America  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
naze  of  intrigue  in  which  Europe  was  at  war's  edge  for 
centuries,  and  so  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world." 
As  a  result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty  there  will 
be  in  this  country,  declares  the  Houston  "Chronicle" 


Copyrighted,  1919,  by  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 
AS  THE  WORLD  SEES  US'. 
Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

(Den.),  "more  uncertainty,  greater  lack  of  confidence, 
incroajed  political  turmoil  and  a  nastier   campaign 
next  year,"  and  "so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,there 
will  be  a  slowing  down  of  the  processes  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  reciprocal  accoldration  of  every   disturbing 
movement."  The  St.  Louis  "Star"  (ind.)  sees  our  pres- 
tige vaTiished  and  the  Senate  giving  us  "the  role  of 
chief  international  cynic."  Where  would  our  leadership 
of  the  continent  and  our  Monroe  Doctrine  be,  it  asks, 
"if  the  other  countries  of  the  Western   Hemisphere 
united  in  a  bond  of  a  common  union  with  the  nations  of 
Europe?"  And  we  are  told  that  ""the  best  we  can  hope  for 
if  we  accept  the  cynic  standard  of  the  Senate  is  that 
the  Senate's  action  will  destroy  the  League, weaken  our 
former  allies  and  leave  us  dominant  in  a  disillusioned 
world.''  The  Omaha  "World  Herald"  (Dem.), owned  by  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  who  led  the  losing  fight  for  the  Treaty 
in  the  Senate,  similarly  voices  its  grievous   diBap- 
pointment: 

"The  United  States  is  presented  before  the  world  in 
the  humiliating  likeness  of  a  craven  and  a  recreant, 
running  yelping  away  with  its  tail  between  its  legs 
from  the  fnaits  and,  the  responsibilities  of  the  vic- 
tor^/  its  puissance  ahd  splendid  devotion  had  made  pos- 
sible. Today  all  that  the  United  States  under  its  Sen- 


ate leadership  has  to  offer  bewildered  and  distracted 
humanity  is  a  peace  of  surrender.   The  fruits  of  world  J 
redemption,  nurtured  in  the  hearts  blood  of  the  best 
manhood  of  earth,   it  proposes  to  dump  cynically  into 
the  gutter.   It  would  declare  a  peace  not  merely  on 
Germany' s- terms,  but  without  terms.  And  by  so  doing  it 
would  convert  the  encrimsoned  fields  of  Europe,   the 
fields  of  true  manhood' s  martyrdom  to  truth  and  decency 
and  righteousness,  into  nothing  but  a  butcher's  dirty 
shambles." 

With  the  Treaty  dead,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
or  at  least  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  until 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  there  is 
naturally  considerable  arguing  over  the  question  "who 
killed  it?"  The  Republican  Boston  "Transcript"  in  his 
own  city  and  the  Independent  "Sun"  in  Mew  Yorkj  vie  in 
hailing  Senator  Lodge  as  the  great  architect  of  vic- 
tory. Under  his  leadership,  sayfl  "The  Transcript," 
"the  Senate  has  saved  America."  Yes,  says  the  pro- 
League  Rochester  "Times-Union"  (Ind.),  "the  United 
States  Senat*  under  the  bankrupt  leadership  of  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  killed  the  Peace  Treaty" ,  and 
in  consequence  "millions  today  are  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, sick  at  heart,  disgusted  with  the  politi- 
cians and- their  tricks,"  The  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  "rests  definitely  upon  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,"  says  the  Pittsburgh  "Post"  (Dem.); 
"assassinated  by  Republican  Senators"^  is  the  Philadel- 
phia "Record's"  (Dem.)  phrase.  Another  Democratic  pa- 
per, the  New  York  "Times" ,  pins  the  responsibility  to 
the  Republican  party  by  asking  pointed  questions: 

"Who  has  supported  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  from 
the  moment  of  its  submission  to  the  Senate.,  who  has 
toiled  and  striven  for  its-  ratification?  Who  has  op- 
posed ratification,  who  has  piled  Oss&s  and  Pelions 
of  obstruction  across  its  pathway,  who  has  engrafted 
upon  it  "^rvations  that  blast  and  destroy  it?  When 
we  say  ■wu^  we  mean  whiah  party.  An  observing  people 
will  judge,  has  judged< 

"It  has  been  a  work  of  blind  partisan  recklessness,, 
done  in  callous  disregard  of  the  need  and  trhe  suffer- 
ing -of  nations  and  of  millions  of  men  who  will  have 
to  bear  their  bur,dens  tinrelieved  until,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  conditions  of  peace.  Works  of  mercy  and 
upbuilding  can  be  undertalcen.  It  is  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility that  the  enemies  of  the  Treaty  and  of 
peace  have  taken  upon  themselves." 

But  Republican  papers,  including  dailies   of   all 
shades  of  friendliness  and  hostility  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  join  in  laying  the  responsibility   for  the 
failure  of  the  Treaty  at  the  President's  own  door,  in 
.effect  charging  him  with  "infanticide.."   If  "any  b-lame 
is  to  be  fixed  on  individuals, dec lares  the  Omaha  "Bee? 
"it  will  rest  on  the  President  and   the   Democratic 
group  who  follow  him  blindly  in  all   his   imperious 
moods,"  Here  the  Minneapolis  "Tribune",  Pittsburgh 
"'Ohronicle-Telegraph"  and  Albany  "Journal"  emphatitsally 
agree.  The  Philadelphia  "Nop-th  American"makes  a  point 
also  emphasized  by  the  Cincinnati  "Times-Star"  when  it 
notes  th&t  the  President's  fundamental  error  was  "his 
attempt  at  the  outset  to  make  his  program  a  partisan 
issue   When  he  asked  for  the  election  of  a  DemQcratio 
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Congress  in  order  that  therie  might  be  no  check  upon 
his  personal  conduct  of  the  Peace  Mission  he  dealt  his 
own  cause  a  blow  from  which  it  never  rallied,"  The  St. 
Louis  "Globe-Democrat",  a  Republican  paper  friendly  to 
the  League,  declares  that  altho  it  was  plain  enough 
when  the  President  returned  from  Europe  that  the 
Treaty  and  the  League  covenant  could  not  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate  without  reservations  "yet  with  vmbending 
egotism  and  amazing  tactlessness  he  stood  in  the  way 
of  conciliation  and  compromise."  Or,  as  the  New  York 
"Tribune"  stims  it  all  up  in  a  pictui-esque  phrase,  the 

President  "maimed  his  child  in  its  early  days, and  when 
attempts  to  straighten  out  its  crooked  members  were 
about  to  succeed  he  killed  it."  "The  Tribune"  enumer- 
ates the  various  steps  by  which  the  President  "made  a 
mess  of  the  Treaty" : 

"This  country  and  the  world  are  familiar  with  the 
record  of  how  the  President  refused  to  take  counsel; of 
how  he  arrived  in  Europe  without  a  plan;  of  how  he 
adopted  the  theory, now  an  admitted  blunder,  of  uniting 
in  one  instrument  the  distinct  problems  of  settling 
one  war  and  of  creating  safeguards  for  future  peace; 
of  how  he  boasted  he  had  so  cunningly  arranged  matters 
that  the  covenant  could  not  have  separate  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate  must  accept  a  covenant  se- 
cretly written  or  not  have  peace  at  all;  of  how  he  re- 
vealed his  ambition  to  be  the  sole  treaty-malcing  power, 
whereas  the  Constitution  provides  he  shall  have  part- 
ners; of  how  in  one  breath  he  has  conceded  the  just 
basis  of  the  demand  for  reservations  and  in  the  next 
has  said  he  would  not  accept  them," 

Another  view  is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
,feat  of  the  Treaty  must  be  shared  by  both  President 
and  Senate.  On  both  sides,  says  the  Philadelphia  "In- 
quirer," a  pro-League  Republican  paper,  "statesmanship 
has  been  singularly  lacking;"  the  President  "has  been 
egotistical  and  has  ignored  the  Senate,"  while  "the 
opposition  to  the  Treaty  has  been  malicious  and  with 
mighty  little  honesty  in  it."  Perhaps  both  sides  were 
to  blame  in  surrendering  to  selfish  and  political  im- 
pulses but,  comments  the  Mew  York  "Globe,"  (Rep.)  we 
may  all  be  more  or  less  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Washington.   Perhaps,  it  says, 

"We  are  suffering  from  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  idealism  of  the  war  period.  If  so,  we  are  seeing 
at  Washington  the  normal  functioning  of  representative 
government  and  if  such  is  the  case  the  friends  of  the 
Treaty  must  assent.  They  may  bring  up  the  issue 
again,  they  may  conduct  prolonged  campaigns  of  edu- 
cation, they  may  hope  that  this  refusal  will  not  prove 
disastrous,  but  for  the  present  the  opportunity  is 
lost." 

Lost  for  Ui&  present  th6  Treaty  may  be,  but  many  of 
its  friend.s  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate's  rejection 
is  final  or  that  ratification  will  be  'very  long  de- 
layed, "Those  who  have  not  lost  faith  in  America  have 
not  lost  hope  for  the  Treaty,"  declares  the  Richmond 
"News  Leader"  (Dem, ).  "The  United  States  will  be  a 
member  of  the  League"  confidently  predicts  the  Chicago 
"Daily  News"  (ind.)}  "tliere  is  simply  no  acceptable 
alternative  to  a  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
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Covenant,  Necessity  will  force  the  Administration  and 
the  Republican  friends  of  the  Coveiiant  to  reach  an 
agreement. "  If  the  Senate  will  upon  convening  in  regit- 
lar  session  "adjust  itself  earnestly  to  the  task  of 
reaching  a  fair  compromise  on  the  question  of  reser- 
vations then  undoubtedly  the  Treaty  will  be  ratified," 
we  read  in  the  Atlanta  "Journal"  (Dem, ).  The  Washing- 
ton "star"  (Ind.)  hopes  that  the  Treaty  is  not  dead, at 
least  "so  far  as  agreement  with  our  Allies  in  respect 
to  the  terms  of  ending  the  present  war  is  concerned," 


ftumni\  BUTwu 

f  ARETRAnPLINQ  ON 
v.—     riY  HAT 


ANYTHING  TO  GET  IT, 
— Racey  in  the  Windsor,  Ont. ,  Border  Cities  Star. 

The  Nashville  "Banner"  (Dem.)  thinks  it  "probable  that 
in  the  intervening  time  before  Congress  mefets  in 
December  the  basis  of  compromise  may  be  reached, "  The 
St,  Louis  "Republic"  (Den.  )  observes  that  "the  mild 
reservationists  have  had  their  fling  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  back  to  Washington  next  month  prepared 
to  agree  upon  reasonable  terms.  With  their  help  and 
the  help  of  sober  second  thought  upon  the  part  of  some 
other  Senators  the  Treaty  may  yet  be  ratified. " 

We  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  "Evening  Post" 
(ind.),   that  tho  we  may  reject  the  Treaty,  we  can  not 
kill  it,   "We  desire  American  co-operation  and  Ameri- 
can leading,"   said  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  "but  if  the  United  States   decides 
not  to  share  in  this  great  international   effort  we 
must  go  on  and  the  burden  would  be  the  greater  upon  us 
and  the  nations."   That  the  Allies  intend  to  go  on  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  tbQ  day  after  the  United  States 
Senate  rejected  the  Treaty,  the  Supreme  Council   at 
Paris  decided  that  the  nations  which  have  already  ac- 
cepted the  Treaty  will  exchange  formal   ratifications 
In  time  for  the  pact  to  become  effective  on  December  L 


.</kk.i. 
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LABOR'S    RIGHT  TO    STRIKE 


the  Esch  theory  is  to  make  them  unnecessary  by  begin- 
ning with  a  board  of  arbitration,   instead  of  ending 


THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  IS  "ABSOLUTE,"  says  an  edi- 
torial in  "Justice",  a  New  York  labor  weekly. 
"The  Constitution,  in  guaranteeing  the  right 
of  workers  to  strike,  does  not  mention  a  word  about 
kind-heartedness;  the  right  to  strike  is  absolute,  and 
it  obtains  even  if  the  strike  was  prompted  by  malice. 
But  the  Government  has  wiped  out  the  constitutional 
right  to  strike."   Samuel  Gompers,  in  an  article  pub- 


^  ^^ 


^^ 


REFUSING  TO  MKKRY   THE  IMDUSTRIAL  ELOPERS. 

-— -Plaschke  in  the  Louisirille  Times. 

lished  in  the  Spokane  "Labor  World",  states  the  case 
of  labor  more  conservatively  when  he  says:  "If  the 
strike  is  required  to  secure  justice,  then  there  must 
be  the  right  to  strike.  Public  welfare  demands  that 
the  right  to  strike  must  remain  inviolate,"  and  he 
adds  that  the  labor  movement  will  not  countenance  its 
abrogation.  "The  Clayton  Law  declares  that  the  labor 
of  a  hmnan  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  cori- 
merce,"  continues  Mr.  Gompers,  and  in  a  pronuncianiento 
directed  against  direct  action,  published  in  the  New 
York  "Tribune",  he  gives  the  British  interpretation  of 
direct  action  as  "The  use  of  the  strike  to  secure  po- 
litical demands  which  could  not  or  had  not  been  se- 
cured through  political  channels."  "The  strike,"  he 
believes,  "is  too  valuable  a  weapon  and  too  sacred  to 
be  used  for  any  other  than  its  legitimate  purpose." 

Congress,  however,  is  of  the  belief  that,  while  the 
right  of  miners  or  other  workmen  to  leave  work  is  un- 
questioned, conspiracy  among  their  leaders  to  restrict 
the  supply  and  distribution  of  a  necessity  for  the  en- 
tire nation  must  be  curbed  by  law.  Therefore  the  right 
to  strike  has  been  made  the  issue  in  at  least  two 
bills  in  Congress,  tfie  Cvimmins  and  i'sch  Railroad  Bills. 
The  former  would  prohibit  railroad  6tr:kes  altogether; 


with  one,  as  labor  disputes  usually  end,  and  to  provide 
mediation  and  protection  for  both  labor  and  capital  in 
the  matter  of  contracts  and  labor  disputes.  The  Ander- 
son plan  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  embodied 
in  another  bill, cites  the  duty  of  carriers  and  employ- 
ees to  exert  "every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt  every 
available  and  reasonable  means  to  avoid  interruption 
to  the  operation  of  a  carrier."  Labor  favors  the  lat- 
ter plan. 

The  President  already  has  declared  that  a  coal 
strike  would  be  unlawful,  taking  that  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  war  powers  conferred  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Lever  Food  Co"ntrol  Act,  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress  to  prevent  speculation  in  the  food  and  fuel 
supplies  of  the  country,  and  to  give  the  Government 
control  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  fuel. 
Attorney  General  Palmer  has  also  made  clear  that  the 
case  of  the  injunction  against  the  miners '  leaders  does 
not  affect  the  right  to  strike,  but  that  this  was  an 
instance  where  the  Government  was  compelled  to  protect 
itself 5  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  involuntary 
servitude  being  imposed  upon  miners  or  other  workmen, 
a  point  rather  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  refusal  of 
many  of  the  miners  to  obey  their  leaders'  orders  to 
return  to  work. 

"Justice"  is  emphatic  in  its  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  the  injunction  against  the  officials  of  the 
miners,  and  asserts  that  the  injunction  is  a  denial  of 


the  constitutional  right  to  strike, 
further: 


Justice 


says 


■i 


"The  injunction  also  forbids  the  use  of  the  miners' 
strike  funds  to  promote  the  strike  or  to  pay  out 
strike  benefits,  and  this  circumstajice  again  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike;  for  no  strike  can 
be  conducted  without  funds,  and  no  strike  can  last  if 
the  strikers  are  starving  and  all  aid  is  withheld  from 
them.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  a 
strike  fund  of  about  fifteen  million  dollars,  but  the 
injunction  has  tied  up  the  money,  and  this  means  that 
the  Government  is  determined  to  break  the  strike  by 
starving  the  miners,  if  other  means  fail. 

"John  L.  Lewis,  Acting  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  may  have  sounded  the  depths  of  la- 
bor's resentment,  when  he  characterized  the  injunction 
as  a  usurpatory  act;  Gompers  may  have  expressed  the 
feeling  of  the  vast  body  he  represents  when  he  con- 
demned the  injunction,  —  but  voicing  sentiments  is 
pot  sufficient.  The  entire  labor  movement  of  the 
country  must  pick  up  the  gauntlet  hurled  at  it  by  the 
Government,  and  enter  the  struggle  --  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  miners,  but  in  defense  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  American  workers  as  workers  and  as  citi- 
zens." 

The  Columbus  "Labor  News"  holds  that  the  injunction 
was  a  mistake.  It  believes  that  a  world-wide  war 
against  labor  is  on,  and  is  sure  both  bolshevism  and 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  labor  in  Congress  will 
result  from  it: 

"Government  by  injunction  will  increase  the  growth 
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of  bolshevisEi.  Congressional  attacks  on  the  wage 
earner  vrill  not  make  loyal  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Neither  will  government  by  lawyers  be  long  ac- 
cepted. All  labor  is  organizing  to  go  into  the  next 
political  campaign  to  defeat  its  enemies  and  elect  its 
friends-  And  the  big  conference  called  to  be  held  in 
Washington  December  13  will  start  the  campaign  not 
against  only  the  enemies  of  labor  in  Congress  but  the 
enemies  of  our  Republic.  And  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  Republic  are  in  Congress,  the  labor  people  charge." 

The  President,  in  a  letter,  and  later  in  a  statement 
regarding  the  miners'  strike >.  made  it  clear  that  the 
Government,  in  its  dealing  with  the  strike,  would  not 
infringe  "upon  the  recognized  right  of  men  in  any  liiie 
of  industry  to  work  when  they  please  and  to  quit  work 
when  they  please;  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  gen- 
eral right  to  strike."  It  was  against  the  leaders  not  " 
the  miners,  that  the  injunction  was  obtained.  There 
are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  "involuntary  servitude" 
matter,  thinks  the  Grand  Rapids  "Herald": 

"No  statute  can  force  an  American  into  'involuntary 
servitude '  to  another — and  no  such  effort  ever  will  be 
made.  But,  by  the  same  token,  no  lack  of  statute  can 
permanently  force  the  whole  American  people  into  'in- 
voluntary servitude'  to  one  group  or  one  class." 

Former  President  William  Howard  Taft,  in  a  Phila- 
delphia "Public  Ledger"  editorial,  has  the  following 
to  say  on  the  "right  to  strike",  and  the  legality  pf 
the  injunction: 

"It  is  idle  for  workingmen  to  talk  of  'the  right  to 
strike '  as  a  sacred  right  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitu.tion  secures  a  man  in  his  right  to  work  or 
not  to  work;  but  the  asserted  right  to  strike  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  the  combination  with  others  to  quit 
work  all  at  one  time  in  order  to  embarrass  an  employer. 
Its  efficacy  in  the  lawful  controversy  between  labor 
and  capital  is  in  the  combination.  If  the  purpose  is 
lawful  and  the  method  is  lawful,  the  right  to  strikd 
must  and  will  be  preserved  and  respected  by  the  courts. 
But  if  the  combination,  which  is  the  life  and  strength 
of  a  strike,  is  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  it  is  no  more 
under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  than  afly 
other  unlawful  injury  and  crime ,  and  all  lawful  proc- 
ess, including  injunction,  may  be  directed  against  its 
continuance." 

Mr.  Taft,  in  praising  Governor  Coolidge's  stand  in 
the  Boston  police  strike,  said  of  men's  rights: 

"He  may  give  or  withhold  his  labor  on  such  terms  as 
he  chooses.  He  may  unite  with  others  in  trades  tmlons 
to  give  or  to  withhold  his  labor  on  such  terms  as  he 
and  they  choose.  He  may  combine  with  them  and,  by 
strikes  or  threatening  them,  force  up  wage  or  force 
down  hours  of  labor.  The  law  is  more  liberal  in  re- 
spect to  such  combinations  of  labor  than  In  respect  to 
combinations  with  a  similar  purpose  of  capital, 

"But  when  enormous  combinations  of  workingmen  de- 
liberately enter  upon  a  country-wide  plan  to  take  the 
country  by  the  throat  and  compel  tlie  country  to  compel 
the  employers  in  that  partlcul.ar  field  of  Industry  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  they  are  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  conspiracy, " 

The  "Labor  World"  (Pittsburgh),  says  "It  can  be 
clearly  tmderstood  that  the  right  to  strike  must  be 
limited  If  wo,  as  a  nation,  are  to  proceed  as  a  de- 
mocracy," and  it  goes  on  to  denounce  the   general 


strike  and  the  sympathetic  strike,  and  the  tyrannical 
methods  and  doctrines  of  Foster   and   Fitzpatrick, 
leaders  of  the  steel  workers'  strike.  The "Labor  World" 
continues i 

"In  the  ordinary  sense  and  acceptance  of  th«  term 
wage  workers  have  a  perfect  right  to  strike;  nowadays 
nobody  questions  this  right;   in  fact,  it  is  conceded. 

"But  there  is  a  well  defined  limit  to  this  right  to 
strike,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  about  a  general 
tendency,  in  fact,  a  general  move  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  radicaJ.B  to  go  far  beyond  this  limit 
and  place  the  entire  nation  of  people  in  absolute 
jeopardy  of  starvation  and  serious  peril. 


THE  NEW  "HON  MMACSi;" 
Alley  In  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Says  the  "Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle"  (Hew 
York),  of  the  present  situation, 

"The  aggressiveness  of  labor  has  reached  a  stage 
where  the  alternative  is  either  a  finn  stand  or  a  com- 
plete surrender.  Organized  labor  errs  when  it  assumes 
that  the  individual  right  to  quit  includes  the  right 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  quit,  and  all  that  has 
screened  the  leaders  thus  far  from  the  penal  statutes 
against  conspiracy  is  the  timidity  of  politicians  and 
the  indifference  of  the  public." 

There  are  certain  employments  where  the  right  to 
strike  does  not  exist,  admits  the  Pueblo  (  Colo.) 
"Chieftain",  one  of  them  being  that  of  soldier,  and 
there  are  certain  other  employments  in  which  the  right 
to  strike  is  debatable,  the  right  of  the  individual 
conflicting  with  the  rights  of  the  general  public.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  "Chieftain"  are: 

"a  man  cannot  withdraw  from  the  nation.  He  has  no 
right  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  acts  according  ttj  the  Constitution. 

"And  again  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  also 
true  of  the  group  or  of  the  class. 

"The  decision  that  will  be  reached  concerning  them 
is  not  to  be  had  thru  arbitrary  acts  of  government,  nor 
thru  violent  protests  against  violation  of  individual 
rights. 

"It  will  be  had  only  as  a  result  of  the  calm  judg- 
ment of  the  people  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  commun- 
ity as  a  whole  expressed  in  a  constitutional  grant  or 
limitation  of  power  to  the  Government." 
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BOOZE    AND    BOLSHEVISM 

EDITORIALS  UTOER  THIS  ENGAGING  HEADLINE,  in  pa- 
pers ranging  from  the  Pacific  to  the  'Atlantic, 
testify  to  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the 
theory  that  prohibition  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
Bolshevism,  I.  W.  W'ism  and  general  industrial  unrest 
in  the  United  States.  The  theory  is  sponsored  by  the 
Association  Oppose4  to  National  Prohibitions,  and  in- 
dorsed by  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  London  "Morni^ng  Post"  is  also 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  "prohibition  preceded  revo- 
lution in  Russia  and  prohibition  in  the  United  States 
has  preceded  the  biggest  attempt  at  revolution  yet 
made  in  that  great  country."  A  majority  of  our  own 
editorial  observers,  however,  seem  to  share  with  the 
Beaum.ont  "Enterprise"  a  curiosity  to  know  why,  if  this 
theory  is  sound,  "there  is  existent  the  same  sort  of 
unrest  among  the  peoples  of  other  and  less  arid  lands" 
Proponents  of  this  idea,  notes  the  Texas  paper,  "do 
not  tell  us  why  England  had  a  great  railway  strike  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  of  alcoholic  beverages,  nor  why  in 
'wet'  Spain  and  in  'wet'  South  America  there  have  been 
as  many  and  as  grievous  industrial  disorders  as  in  the 
United  States." 

The  Association  Opposed  to  National  Prohibitions 
bases  its  assertion  that  Bolshevism  flourishes  in  dry 
soil  on  a  survey,  made  under  its  auspices,  "by  trained 
newspaper  and  magazine  investigators,"  in  eleven  West- 
ern States  "where  conditions  of  Bolshevism  and  radical 
unrest  were  most  pronounced."  Among  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  these  investigators  are: 

"That  all  radical  elements  and  all  I.  W.  W.  leaders 
are  earnest  advocates  of  prohibition,  as  they  assert 
that  it  is  driving  into  the  radical  groups  many  men 
who  in  normal  times  were  law-abiding  labor  unionists. 

"That  the  labor  union  members  pass  through  two 
stages.   First,  they  pass  resolutions  demanding  the 
return  of  beer  and  light  wines,  and  then  they  turn  to 
the  I.  ViT.  W.  ,  taking  out  red  cards  of  membership," 

Their  report  quotes  a  national  I.  W,  W»  leader  in- 
terviewed in  Spokane  as  saying: "A  few  months  of  prohi- 
bition have  done  more  for  the  I,  W.  W,  than  years  of 
organization  work  without  prohibition  could  accom- 
plish. "  In  support  of  this  view  Mr.   Gonpers  says: 

"By  adopting  prohibition  we  have  chanced  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  nation. 

"The  man  who  until  now  has  been  satisfied  to  laboi- 
as  he  had  been  laboring,  to  go  home  at  night  to  con- 
verse and  read  has  become  discontented  sjid  restive. 

"instead  of  sitting  down  over  his  pitcher  of  beer 
he  goes  into  the  streets  to  meet  other  men  restless 
and  unsettled  like  himself. 

"They  i-ub  together  their  mutual  grievances  and 
there  are  sparks  and  sometimes  'fire, 

"l  believe  Bolshevism  in  Russia  began  in  prohibi- 
tion, 

"The  apostles  of  Bolshevism  in  this  country  are 
seizing  Prohibition  as  a  mighty  weapon  to  force  into 
their  ranks  the  foreign-born  peoples  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  beer  and 
light  wine. 
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"They  go  to  these  people  in  their  homes,  factories, 
mines  and  unions  and  say: 

"'Look  here,  this  is  what  Congress  has  done  for 
you'   It  has  taken  away  your  glass  of  beerJ ' 

"This  may  sound  small,  but  to  people  accustomed  to 
light  spirits  it  is  a  constant  source  of  discontent 
and  nagging.  It  irritates,  annoys  and  xinsettles.  It 
places  them  in  receptive  mood  for  the  deadlier  propa- 
ganda that  is  sure  to  follow." 

O 

This  is  "an  explanation  that  does  not  explain," 
thinks  the .Westerville  "American  Issue,"  a  prohibition 
organ,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  does  not  explain  the  entire  absence  of  unrest 
in  the  thirty-two  states  that  were  dry  before  ther  ad- 
vent of^  war-time  Prohibition.  Many  of  these  states 
have  been  dry  for  years. 

"It  does  not  explain  the  heavy  dry  votes  in  state 
elections,  in  the  laboring  sections,  as,  for  example, 
the  dry  vote  in  mining  sections  of  West  Virginia.  It 
does  not  explain  the  greater  labor  unrest  in  such 
countries  as  Germany,  Great  Britian  and  France,  fhese 
countries  are  anything  but  dry.  " 

There  are  Bolshevists  also  in  Italy  and  Austria, and 
all  through  "wet"  Europe,  notes  the  Seattle  "Post-In- 
telligencer",  which  thinks  that  "it  will  test  the 
skill  of  Mr,.  Gompers  or  any  one  else  to  prove  that 
prohibition  produced  Bolshevism."   If  alcoholic  thirst 
is  behind  the  present  labor  unrest,  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia "North  American,"  "it  seems  odd  that  no  strike 
ultimatum  yet  published  demands  the  reopening  of  the 
saloons."   Much  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
report  of  a  staff  investigator  of  the  New  York  "Iron 
Age",  who  visited  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the 
steel  strike,  talked  with  citizens  of  all  classes,  and 
found : 

"All  agreed  that  prohibition  is  a  blessing.  Rot  all 
of  them  believe  in  it;  in  fact,  most  of  them  do  not. 
But  they  feel  that  at  this  particular  time  it  is  for- 
tunate that  prohibition  is  in  force.  Strike  leaders 
admit  the  value  of  prohibition  at  this  time,  altho  at 
heart  they  feel  'the  strike  would  go  better  with  whisky.' 
Possibly  they  fear  that  openly  to  sanction  the  sale  of 
liquor  would  link  their  names  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  reds.  The  present  steel  strike  will  go  down  in 
history  as  lacking  much  of  the  violence  usually  at- 
tending such  conflicts  because  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  war  prohibition  act." 


And  the  "Manufacturers  Record"  of  Baltimore  remarks 
ironically: 

"There  are  those  who  imagine  that  the  causes  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  unrest  are  the  chaos  into  which 
the  world  was  plunged  for  four  long  years,  the  vast 
consumption  of  wealth,  the  drawing  from  the  fields  of 
millions  of  producers,  the  breaking  down  of  standards 
and  traditions  by  the  ponderous  war  machine,  the  cata- 
clysm which  turned  the  whole  world  upside  down  and 
drove  humanity  into  such  sloughs  of  despond,  so  shock- 
ing its  nerves,  that  it  is  a  marvel  any  sanity  was 
left  or  any  sobriety,  either  of  judgment  or  of  appe- 
tite. 

"But  these  things, the  Micheslon  incubator  tells  us, 
were  really  of  trifling  importance.  Vrtiat  is  overwhelm- 
ing society  is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  get  booze.  Turn 
the  rum  demon  loose  again  and  all  will  be  well.  Home- 
opathic treatment  is  prescribed;  if  the  country  is  in- 
sane, cure  it  by  further  doses  of  insanity,  given  in 
the  form  of  alcohol.  That  is  the  great  preservative." 
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A  CLUB  FOR  THE    SPECULAT- 
ING   FRENZY 

-^"^  r*  HEN  THE  BRAKES  ARE  SUDDENLY  JAMMED  ON  to 
\  V  /  stop  a  motor-car  or  a  locomotive  plunging 
madly  down-grade,  somebody  is  bound  to  be 
jolted,  but  a  jolt  in  time  has  saved  many  a  life.  So 
when  the  speculative  mania  on  Wall  -Street  was  checked 
by  the  action  of  the  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  there  were  cries  of  dismay  from  "the  lambs"  who 
were  sheared  and  the  speculators  who  suffered  with 
them,  but  they  were  drowned  out  in  a  chorus  of  approval 
and  satisfaction  from  newspaper  editors  and  financial 


pened."   The  entire  world  is  in  a  gaidaling  mood,  de- 
clares the  "Financial  World's"  New  York  Wall   Street 
reporter,  und  as  "The  Odd  Lot  Review"  notes,  "England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  are  also  carried  along  on  a 
wave  of  unprecedented  speculation."    The  speculative 
mania  has  not  been  confined  to  the  securities  market, 
as  a  writer  in  the  New  York  "Journal   of  Commerce" 
points  out,  for  "speculation  in  cotton  in  the  Southern 
states  has  become  very  excessive"  while  real   estate 
operations  in  the  Middle  West  carried  on  by  means  of 
bank  credits  "have  resulted  in  advancing  land  values 
there  to  extravagantly  high  figures,"   so   that  "New 
York  fi,rjancial  interests  are  inclined  to  urge  that  the 


Price  Trend  on  the.  New  York  Stock  Market 
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authorities.  The  continuance  of  the  orgy  of  specula- 
tion uncontrolled, remarks  the  New  York  "Evening  Post", 
would  have  had  "a  plain  and  sinister  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  the  cost  of  living."  To  lower  prices  in- 
flation must  be  halted  and  production  must  be  in- 
creased, we  have  been  told*  again  and  again.  Observers 
see  both  results  hastened  by  the  Reserve  Board's  ac- 
tion. "The  contraction  of  credit  and  the  demand  for 
money  for  useful  business  will  gradually  tend  to  lower 
prices  and  bring  us  back  to  a  normal  condition,"  con- 
fidently predicts  the  Wheeling  "Intelligencer".  Secur- 
ity prices  went  down  on  Armistice  Day, ill  gotten  gains 
went  glimmering,  many  victims  suffered  irreparable 
losses,  but,  declare.*!  the  Baltimore  "American",  "as  a 
result  of  the  day's  decline.  800,000,000  of  dollars 
freed  from  the  Street  is  ready  for  legitimate  invest- 
ment." 

Finsincial  writer?  agree  that  the  jolt  will  have  a 
salutary  affect,  in  Wall  Street  itself.  There  is  no 
question,  says  the  wriijer  of  the  fortnightly  letter  of 
a  prominent  brokerage  house,  that  "drastic  liquidation 
was  necessary  to  avert  something  worse  than  has  hap- 


cutting  off  of   the  use   of  the  funds   of   the   R6servo 

System  from  the  stock  market  should  be   paralleled  by  a 

similar  curtailment  in  the  use  of  funds  for  commodities 

and  land  speculation."   In  "The  Financial  Viforld"  ,Mr,  A. 

B.  Pendleton  points  out  that: 

"in  this  country  speculation  has  been  rampant  for 
quito  nine  out  of  the  twelve  months  that  have  gone 
since  Armistice  Day, 1918.  Up  to  Armistice  Day  anniver- 
sary, November  11,  1919,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  records  showing  sales  of  stocks  since  November  11, 
1918,  totalling  295,000,000  shares, against  140,000,000 
shares  in  the  previous  12  months,  and  sales  of  bonds 
of  all  descriptions  of  $3,031,000,000,  or  double  the 
previous  year.  The  record  of  cotton  speculation  on 
the  New  Tork  Cotton  and  New  Orl&anS  Cotton  Exchanges 
is  not  available,  but  it  has  been  quite  four-fold 
larger  than  in  tlie  previous  12  months  and  the  specu- 
lation in  grain  on  U\o  Chicago  and  otjier  grain  ex- 
changes hes  boon  kept  dovm  only  by  ihe  intervention  of 
the  Government,  whicJi  suppressed  altogether  any  specu- 
lation in  xTheat,  tho  speculators  indulged  their  pro- 
clivities in  corn, oats,  pork,  etc." 

In  such  a  situation  it  was  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  to  "stop  the  wild  orgy  of 
stock  speculation  which  was  admittedly  straining  the 
financial  resources  of  the  banks  to  such  a  point  as  to 
endanger  the  orderly  flow  of  credits  to  business   and 
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BOTH  ENEIvIIES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Stimson  in  the  Dajrton  News. 


CAUSE  AND  CONSEQUENCE 
Mo  Call  in  the  Portland  Telegram, 


THE  UNHEAVENLY  TWINS. 


commercial  life."  The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
raised  its  rediscount  rate  on  NoTomber  1st  with  the 
announced  purpose  of  insuring  "an  orderly  return  to 
normal  credit  conditions."  Next,  as  several  financial 
writers  note,  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  warned 
the  banks  against  further  helping  speculation.  Then, 
to  quote  a  writer  <in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post's" 
financial  page,  "the  professional  speculators  saw  that 
the  game  was  up;  they  sold;  the  support  to  the  artifi- 
cial prices  crumbled  away,  and  the  outside  speculators 
had  to  sell  whether  they  wished  to  do  so  or  not."  Tlius 
the  banks  were  able  "with  prohibitive  call  rates  to 
choke  Wall  Street's  frenzied  speculators  to  a  stand- 
still," as  the  New  York  "Sun"  puts  it.  Admitting  that 
some  of  the  Board's  critics  may  be  right  in  asserting 
that  it  should  have  acted  earlier  or  less  drastically, 
"The  Sun"  concludes  that  "by  whatever  methods,  per- 
suasive or  strong  arm,  the  speculative  excesses  had  to 
be  stopped,  and  the  Federal  Reseinre  Board  is  entitled 
to  national  praise  for  stopping  them,  market  shock  or 
no  market  shock."  The  speculative  orgy,  continues 
"The  Sun",  was  drawing  "to  the  gambling  game  in  Wall 
Street  hundreds  of  millions  which  were  needed  to  keep 
American  production  going,  needed  to  meet  American 
payrolls,  needed  to  promote  American  commerce."  "Bonds 
of  foreign  governments  which  are  seeking  money  here" 
have  had  no  chance  during  this  bull  market  in  stocks, 
adds  the  Newark  "News."  The  counti-y,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  had  reached  the 
point  where  it  had  to  choose  whether  it  would  put  its 
credit  to  use  in  speculating  or  in  useful  business. 
Speaking  as  an  insider,  "The  Odd  Lot  Review",  published 
for  investors,  explains  that  the  attitude  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  "is  not  due  to  a  wilful   desire  fo 


curb  specualtion  on  ethical  grounds,  but  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient money  to  go  around.  Commerce  and  industry  come 
first  and  speculators  are  therefore  left  out  in  the 
cold."  The  South  Bend  "Tribune"  denounces  alike  the 
rich  man  who  borrows  millions  for  stock  speculation  and 
the  poorer  man  who  borrows  money  on  his  Liberty  Bonds 
to  spend  for  gambling  or  luxuries  as  offenders  'kgainst 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  nation."  Recent  strikes 
have  brought  out  many  sermons  to  labor  insisting  on 
"the  gospel  of  work".  "The  Federal  Reserve  panic" 
makes  it  a  duty,  observes  the  New  York  "Times"  in  the 
financial  center,  "to  preach  the  same  doctrine  to  cap- 
ital." 

"The  Annalist",   a  financial  review  published  by 
"The  Times,"  points  out  that  one  important  reason  for 
the  Reserve  Bajik's  action  was  the  necessity   of  hit- 
ting inflation,  the  thing  "most  responsible   for  the 
present  high  cost  of  living.    The  Government,  it  ob- 
serves is  in  all  its  branches  engaged  in  a  campaign  to 
reduce  living  costs,  with  "the  approval  and  the  co- 
operation of  most  responsible  bankers  and  economists," 
and  "one  of  the  chief  expedients   to  be  used   it  is 
obvious,  is  deflation." 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  writei  of  the  Boston 
letter  on  the  New  York  "Evening  Post' s"financial  page, 
answers  the  question,  "what  will  be  the  effect  of  thd 
stock  market  smash  on  general  business?" 

"So  far  there  appears  to  have  been  no  apprehension 
on  this  score.  In  fact,  the  halting  of  speculation  is 
believed  to  have  been  expressly  designed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  mercaintile  community.  Before  stocks  broke 
there  was  evidence  that  money  would  be  in  stronger  de- 
mand than  usual  for  general  business  purposes, and  bank- 
ers were  discussing  how  to  meet  th©  situation  when  it 
should  arise." 
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HE  AMERICAN  LEGION  is  "underwriting  American- 
ism," says  the  Toledo  "Blade."  "The  reports 
of  the  Legion's  convention  in  Minneapolis  oToght 
to  prove  an  inspiration  and  reassurance  to  every  pa- 
triot. The  convention  has  weighed  every  idea  and  sug- 
gestion in  terms  of  public  welfare.  It  demands  a  com- 
mon-sense attitude  toward  the  men  of  the  Berger  stamp 
who  make  a  profession  of  undermining  the  Republic." 
The  Bridgeport  "Herald"  believes  the  Legion  "performed 
a  great  service  to  the  country  in  holding  the  conven- 
tion at  a  time  when  widespread  danger  lurks  in  the 
country,  among  elements  which  are  insidiously  bent  on 
throwing  over  our  established  institutions."  Presented 
amid  wild  enthusiasm  with  the  first  American  flag  to 
be  carried  over  the  top  in  France,  entrusted  with  the 
mantle  of  the  Grand  Am^  of  the  Republic  by  the  past 
commander  of  that  organization  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
warned  members  of  the  Legion  still  to  remain  on  guard 
against  foes  within  the  United  States,  and  welcomed  by 
the  Governor,  of  Minnesota  because,  as  he  said,  "When 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American  Republic 
are  being  attacked,  you  advocate  the  upholding  and  the 
defending  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
the  first  convention  opened  on  Armistice  Day.  The  Gov- 
ernor, continuing  his,  speech  of  welcome,  said: 

"We  welcome  you  because  you  have  come  out  strongly 
for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  In  the  words  of 


SOAK  IT  BARD. 
Mc  Call  in  the  Portland  Telegram. 

that  distinguished  and  beloved  father  of  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  organization — Theodore  Roosevelt — 
'The  worst  foes  of  America  are  the  foes  to  that  or- 
derly liberty  without  which  our  Republic  must  speedily 
perish.  '" 


Froiu  all  accounts,  there  was  no  "pussyfooting"  at 
the  convention.  "The  spirit  of  pure  Americanism  and 
law  and  order  pervaded  the  proceedings,"  says  the  New 
York  "Herald",  and  the  "Daily  Northwestern",  of  Osh- 
kosh,  ¥jis.  ,  after  approving  the  resolution  adopted  by 


HEAD  OF  THE  LEGION. 

Pranl:lin  D'Olier,  newly  elected  National  Comniaiider 

of  the  American  Legion. 


the  Legion  demanding  the  deportation  of  lictor  Eerger, 
which  was  moved  by  a  resident  of  ix.  Berger 's  home 
city,  points  out  that  the  Legion  "thus  has  shoim  that 
it  intends  strictly  to  follow  its  announced  policy  of 
pro-Americanism,  and  to  oppose  aryone  whose  disloyalty 
is  a  menace  to  this  policy." 

In  the  midst  of  the  convention's  deliberations, 
■vrtiich  embraced  a  demand  that  there  be  a  change  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  a  passive  organization  to 
a  militant  branch  whose  findings  wili  be  acted  upon 
promptly  by  the  executive  authority,  came  the  news  that 
four  Legion  comrades  had  been  shot  from  ambush  by  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  at  Centralia,  Wash. 
Stirred  by  this  fresh  outbreak  of  one  of  the  "isms" 
they  are  trying  to  put  down,  delegate  after  delegate, 
according  to  the  Minneapolis  "Journal",  "rose  to  plead 
with  the  convention  to  come  out  with  a  concrete  plan 
to  combat  lawlessness  and  wipe  out  every  element  of 
disloyelty  in  the  nation." 

Says  the  Columbus  "Dispatch"  of  the  Centralia  out- 
rage: 

"The  four  million  ex-soldiers  now  have  it  brought 
home  to  them  what  it  means  to  have  in  this  country 
such  an  aggregation  as  the  I.  W  W.  They  did  not 
fear  bolshevism,  these  soldiers;  they  had  spent  too 
many  days  in  camps;  they  had  seen  too  much  of  the  en- 
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Three  American  Legion  merabers  killed  by  I,  TJ.  IT.  's  in  Centralia,  Washington,  on  Armistice  Day. 


emy;  they  had  learned  enough  of  hardships  not  to  be 
frightened  when  they  read  in  the  papers  that  we  have 
"bolshe-vists  in  this  good  land  of  ours.  But  when  me|i- 
bers  of  their  organization  are  openly  murdered  in  the 
streets,  in  broad  daylight,  they  can  realise  that  all 
of  this  newspaper  talk  was  not  idle  gossip. "        i 

The  Mobile  "Register"  regrets  the  lynching  of  the 
"Ci  W.  W.  secretary,  which  followed  the  shooting,  but 
says  that,  "although  it  was  soldiers  who  were  the 
chief  victims  of  the  assault,  it  is  not  of  record  that 
any  of  them  participated  in  the  violence."  The  atmos- 
phere of  solemnity  in  the  convention  hall  upon  receipt 
of  the  news  from  Centralia  is  commented  upon  by  sev- 
eral-newspapers, which  anticipated  an  overwhelming 
outburst  of  indignation,  with  a  proposal  that  the  Le- 
gion wreak  vengeance.   The  keynote  of  the  discussion. 


however,  as  reported  in  Ein  article  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  New  York  "Tribune",  was  that,  "whatever  the 
offense,  the  Legion  first  of  all  stands  for  law  and 
order." 

The  chief  acts  of  the  convention  are  thus   suimnar- 

ized  by  the  Minneapolis'  "Journal": 

"Declared  for  univeral  military  training  under 
civil  authority,   but  without  compulsory  military 
service  in  time  of  peace. 

"Prohibited  Legion  officials  from  running  for  or 
holding  any  elective  public  office. 

"Established  a  woman's  auxiliary  restricted  to 
mothers,  wives,  daughters  and  sisters  of  Legion  mem- 
bers . 

"Created  a  national  committee  on  legislation  with 
headquarters  at  Washington  to  work  for  legislation  ad- 
vocated by  Legion. 

"Demanded  deportation  of  Victor  Berger  from  United 
States. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Socialism  is  Bolshevism  with  a  shave.  —  Detroit 
Journal. 

A  necessary  of  life  is  the  luxury  we  can  afford,  — 
Boston  Herald. 

Capital  and  labor  have  one  thing  in  common  .  . . 
our  money.  —  New  York  Evening  Sun, 

Mr.  Hoover  sees  a  drop  in  living  costs.  He  has  eyes 
like  an  eagle,  —  Peoria  Transcript, 

Things  will  never  be  hopeless  if  the  union  always 
bowe  to  the  Union.  —  Philadelphia  North  American. 

There  used  to  be  an  expression:  "It's  a  shame  to 
take  the  money,"  But  nobody  is  using  it  these  days. 
—  Los  Angeles  Times, 

The  magazine  that  is  printing  from  photo  plates  be- 
cause of  the  strike  of  typesetters  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  —  Detroit  News, 

A  man  can  go  on  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  trend 
of  the  times  ,  ,  ,  until  his  plumber  offers  him  a  lift 
down  town,  —  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

As  for  collective  bargaining  between  Capital  and 
Labor,  let  them  continue  to  bargain.  But  they  can't 
collect  any  more  from  the  Public.  —  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Maybe  the  dove  of  peace  is  coming  by  parcel  post. 
--  Cumberland  News. 


The  ultra-red  faction  is  feeling  a 
marine,  —  New  York  Tribune. 


trifle  ultra- 


Too  many  persons  in  this  country  are  enjoying  the 
right  of  free  screech,  —  Brookljm  Eagle, 

A  dollar  does  not  go  far,  still  it  seems  to  get  be- 
yond calling  distance,  --  Columbia  Record, 

One  way  to  boost  production  in  this  country  would 
be  to  put  the  labor  leaders  to  work.  —  Columbia  Record. 

From  this  distance  it  appears  that  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge  is  entirely  too  good  for  the  Republican 
party.  —  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

The  world  is  going  crazy  over  diamonds.  It  would 
be  better  for  most  of  us  to  be  giving  more  attention 
to  spades.  —  Philadelphia  Record. 

Columbus  would  have  never  discovered  America  if  the 
strikers  aboard  his  ships  had  been  better  organized, 
~  The  National  Tribune  ("Washington,  D.C.) 

Apparently  a  good  many  people  who  look  with  horror 
upon  government  by  injunction  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  government  by  intiiaidation.  --  Coltimbus 
Dispatch, 


I 


FOREIGN     -    COMME  NT 


B 


NEW  SEEDS  OF  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS 


NEW  SEEDS  OF  WAR  are  sowed  in  the  Balkans, where 
the  world  war  began,  say  adverse  critics  of 
the  Bulgarian  Peace  Treaty.  They  base  their 
predictions  on  the  allotment  of  territory  made  by  the 
Suprem.6  Council  in  favor  of  Greece, Roumania  and  Servia 
and  pdint  out  that  where  formerly  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  in  constant  conflict  in  a  rivalry  of  con- 
quest in  the  Balkans, now  France  and  Italy  are  playing 
a  similar  game  fatal  for  peace  in  Europe.  Prominent, 
among  those  of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsfprd, 
who  writes  in  the  Socialist  London  "Daily  Herald"  that 
no  moral  considerations  had  the  slightest  weight  in  the 
decision  about  the  Balkan  states  and  the  pretense  of 
the  Allies  that  they  represent  moral  principles  will 
appear  "supremely  comic  to  the  cynical  statesmen"  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  Paris  "Humanitej"  official 
organ  of  French  Socialism,  quotes  Mr.  Brailsford  with 
relish  and  itself  describes  the  Bulgarian  Treaty  as 
one  'Veil  worthy  of  its  elders, the  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  treaty  with  Austria."  If  the  Allies  have 
fought  for  evenhanded  justice,  democracy  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  I'Ir.  Brailsford  remarks,  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  treaty; and  while  it  is  true  that 
one  may  call  the  military  error  of  the  ex-Czar  Ferdi- 
nand a  crime,  still,  how  can  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination be  denied  an  this  account  to  the  Bulgarian 
peasants  of  Macedonia  and  Dobrudja?  For  the  past  half 
century  the  Balkans  have  never  known  real  independence 
Mr.  Brailsford  goes  on  to  say,but  have  been  the  theatre 
of  perpetual  rivalry  of  conquest  between  Austria  and 
Russia.  These  two  Powers  vanished  in  the  wair,  but 
their  places  have  been  taken  by  France  and  Italy,  and 
he  explains: 

'France  seeks  concessions  and  enterprises  for  her 
banks  and  financial  resources.  Her  subsidized  press 
pockets  fxinds  and  conjointly  she  works  her  military 
alliances  and  her  clerical  and  royalist  diplomacy,  to 
gain  the  goal  of  supremacy.  Italy,  ablaze  with  her 
chimerical  neo-Eoman  imperialism,  is  getting  ready 
for  v^ar  with  Jugo-Slavia,  vfhich  she  provoked  at  Fiume, 
and  is  carrying  on  intrigues  at  Budapest,  at  Bucha- 
rest, and  even  at  Sofia. 

"Betv/een  the  two,  France  and  Italy,  they  have 
ruined  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Allies  and  com- 
promised the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  before  the 
League  was  actually  born.  They  both  desire  a  divided 
peninsula  of  the  Balkans.  Injustice  works  to  their 
profit  because  it  makes  customers.  The  victims  seek 
protectors  who  can  redress  wrongs,  (as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  the  same  time  creating  new  ones);  and  the 
guilty  need  protectors  to  make  sure  the  possession  of 
their  gains.  Thanks  to  these  tv/o  Powers,  Routnania  was 
able  to  defy  the  Peace  Conference  after  her  crimes  of 
pillage  and  the  support  she  lent  to  the  Hungarian  roy- 


alist reaction.  If  the  Balkan  peoples  do  not  unite 
in  a  federation  they  have  no  hope  of  escaping  the  self- 
ish intrigues  of  the  great  Powers. 

"But  no  federation  is  possible  as  long  as  the  Bal- 
kan states  can  reproach  one  another  reciprocally  with 
injustice.  If  Serbia  and  Qreece  dismember  Albania,  if 
Serbia  keeps  and  wipes  out  Bulgarian  Macedonia,  if 
Greece  shuts  off  access  to  the  Aegean  Sea  from  Bul- 
garia,  if  Roiimania  receives  the  Serbian  Banat  and  the 


0  20   40  60 


Prc-TTar  frontiers  -,-..-       Kev/  frontiers. 
BULGARIA'S  PEACE  PORTION 


This  map  shoxvs  approximately  the  hew  frontiers  of 
Bulgaria,  which  follow  for  the  most  part  the  old 
frontier  lines. 

The  most  notable  change  is  tlie  passing  of  the 
toiTn  and  district  of  Strumitza  to  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slcvene  State,  and  the  modification  of  the  South- 
ern frontier,  which  formerly  followed  tlie  coast 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  River, eastward  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  llaritza  River,  to  the  east  of 
Dedeagach, 

From  The  London" Ilorning  Post." 


Bulgarian  Dobroudja,  all  these  peoples  will  continue 
to  be  the  prey  of  Western  imperialism.  They  will  lose 
their  independence  in  reality  and  will  live  under  the 
daily  menace  of  war.  The  scourge  of  the  passion  of 
nationalism  is  the  cause  of  all  this  evil.  Perhaps  the 
only  remedy  in  the  Balkans  will  be  revolution. " 

Another  voice  raised  in  protest  against  the  Treaty 
is  heard  in  a  letter  from  a  Bulgarian  published  by  tlie 
Berne  "Bund,"  in  which  the  writer  complains  that  the 
Bulgarian  people  "can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  Peace 
Conference  acts  with  such  severity  against  their 
country."  Bulgarian  territory  is  again  rent  asunder 
and  portions  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  are  once  nore 
subjugated  to  foreign  rule,  Tliis  result,  according  to 
the  writer  in  the  "Bund,"  is  the  more  deplorable  be- 
cause of  repeated  assertions  tliat  through  the  Peace 
Conference  the  Balkan  problem  "would  be  solved  rdth 
reference  to  the  most  rigorous  and  equitable  obscr- 
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vation  of  the  principle  of  nationality. "  Paris  dis= 
patches  inform  us  that  the  Peace  Council  is  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  such  coiment,  because  it  has  not 
been  thinking  of  mercy  to  Bulgaria,  but  of  justice,  in 
vieTT  of  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  threw  itself  into  Ger- 
nany  s  cause  for  "presumably  Ignoble  reasons"  and  she 
"deserved  all  she  got  and  more." 

In  some  French  quarters  the  fear  is  expressed  that 
the  Peace  Conference  has  not  tal:en  sufficient  pre- 


A  CASE  OF  REALIZED  EXPECTATIONS 
TURKEY:   We  shall  both  of  us  get  it,   but  you'll 
catch  it  hottest;  and  serve,  you  right  tool 
BULGARIA:   Boo — oh  I   And  there  won't  be  much  of   ' 
YOU  left  when  they've  finished  with  you. 

The "Westminster  Gazette . "(London) . 

cav'-tion  for  the  future  on  the  Bui  gar- Turkish  border. 
Thus  a  Goverrjaent  organ,  the  Paris  "Tcr.ps"  remarks: 

"One  might  conceive  a  different  re-fcrmation  of  the 
Balkans  than  that  which  the  Supreme  Council  has  laid 
out.  But  now  that  a  solution  has  been  reached  there 
must  be  no  breach  left  in  the  line,  above  all  in  the 
quarter  most  exposed.  ITho  will  take  care  of  Constan- 
tinople? Who  will  furnish  the  effective  and  permanent 
force  necessary  to  be  kept  about  the  Dardanelles,  if 
we  wish  to  avoid,  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere,  all 
conflict  and  conspiracy  that  may  find  origin  in  the 
contemplation  of  an  inestimable  treasure  poorly 
guarded?  This  is  not  a  new  question.  For  the  more 
than  two  centuries  during  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  has 
been  declining,  it  recurs  each  time  an  attempt  is  made 
to  share  in  the  succession  of  the  Turks. 

Mr.  Auguste  Gauvain,  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Conser- 
vative Paris  "Journal  des  Debats,"  deplores  the  action 
of  the  Peace  Conference  which  has  "treated  Bulgaria  as 
Europe  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  treated  Prussia."  The 
consequence  will  be  precisely  the  same,  for  "no  power 
so  closely  resembles" Prussia  as  Bulgaria,"  tho  "our 
Moseses  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  seem  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  fact."   This  critic  adds: 


"stupefaction  grows  as  we  realize  that  the  Treaty 
imposes  no  guarantees  of  any  kind  on  Bulgaria,  No  zone 
of  military  occupation  is  marked  off.  The  Supreme 
Council  gives  itself  wholly  up  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  Bulgars.  This  aberration  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  situation  rising  from  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. For  reasons  that  one  hardly  dares  even  allude 
to,  several  of  the  Powers  making  up  this  famous  world 
areopagus  look  forward  to  future  co-operation  with  Bul- 
garia. One  recoils  in  dread  before  the  perspectives 
thus  opened.  But  we  are  obliged  to  face  them.  The 
crafty  Bulgar  will  soon  offer  his  help  in  the  open 
market.  Released  of  all  burdens,  he  will  move  freely 
in  a  Europe  at  once  exhausted, enervated,  and  disturbed. 
We  await  the  moment  when  he  will  demand  payment  of  his 
victims. " 


"PUSSYFOOT'S"    PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS 

PROHIBITIOII'S  PILGREiI  to  England,  LIr,  W,  E. 
Johnson,  left  America's  shores  \mheralded  and 
unknown  some  months  past,  but  nor/ "he  has  been 
ridiculed  into  eminence  not  only  in  the  British  Isles 
but  in  all  Western  Europe,  In  fact,  some  apprehensive 
British  newspaper  foes  of  Itr.  Johnson  express  the  fear 
that  his  critics  may  have  mistakenly  employed  as  their 
chief  weapon  the  deadly  boomerang.  This  suspicion 
deepens  when,  as  a  result  of  his  ride  on  a  plaiik 
through  two  miles  of  West  End  streets  by  a  mob  of 
London  medical  students,  Mr.  Johnson  approaches  dangei«* 
ously  near  the  effective  stature  of  a  martyr,  having 
suffered  the  possible  loss  of  one  eye  in  his  general 
hazing.  His  sportsmanlike  attitude  toward  his  hazers 
ivins  sympathy  for  him  in  the  British  press  tho  not  for 
the  object  of  his  sojourn  in  England.  The  surprise  he 
sprung  on  his  British  critics,  we  are  told,  is  that  he 
is  not  at  all  like  the  late  Carrie  Nation  or  the 
living  Billy  Sunday,  but  a  quiet,  unassuming  business 
man,  \iho  is  engaged  in  the  work  he  is  doing  .chiefly 
because  he  likes  it  and  he  intends  to  make  a  success 
of  his  job,  A  potent  argument  against  the  advance  of 
LIr.  Jolinson  has  been  that  he  is  not  "minding  his  '  o^.m 
business,"  which  is  a  capital  crime  in  an  Englishman's 
view.  On  this  point  LIr.  Jolinson  speaks  in  the  London 
"Westudnster  Gazette"  as  follows: 

"I  have  no  intention  of  interfering"  in  any  way  with 
British  affairs,  I  have  no  such  intention,  nor  has  Uie 
League  tvhich  I  represent.  I  came  over  here  because  we 
vrere  urged  and  invited  by  British  organisations  to 
come  over  and  make  clear  what  America  has  done  in 
respect  of  the  liquor  traffic,  why  America  did  it,  and 
what  are  the  results  we  enjoy  from  it. 

"a  large  amount  of  misinformation  has  been  spread 
all  over  Europe  regarding  the  American  dry  policy.  ITe 
wish  to  correct  that  so  far  as  we  can.  That  is  tlie 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole  business. 

The  Manchester  "Guardian",  which  is  favorable  to  tlie 
cause  of  Mr.  Johnson,  thinks  the  press  of  England  may 
flatter  or  reproach  itself,  as  it  chooses,  for  having 
made  Mr.  Johnson  "not  only  in  this  country  but' over  a 
large  part  of  Europe,   one  of  the  most  noteworthy  men 
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of  the  moment."  Scandinavia, ~  whence  he  has  just  re- 
1 
turned  to  London,  rang  with  extracts  l^rom.  the  English 

papers  even  before  h©  had  arriTed_there,and  ^this  daily- 
adds  : 

"in  these  islands  he  has  grown  so  distinguished  that 
one  is  only  surprised  that  some  enterprising  music- 
hall  manager  has  not  invited  him  to  diversify--  a  vari- 
ety stage  programi  by  an  explanation  of  his  mission. 
Seeing  that  most  of  those  ivho  have  exuberantly  thrust^ 
this  fame  upon  hin  would  presumably  like  to  have  that 
mission  frustrated,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  thej'' 
have  served  their  OTm  ends  witli  any  great  foresight." 

There  are  safer  methods  of  controversy  than  adver- 
tising one's  opponent,  according  to  the  "Guardian, 
which  considers  Mr.  Johnson  "one  of  those  particu- 
larly dangerous  opponents  who  have  a  case  and  know  how 
to  state  it  with  moderation  and  success,"  and  this 
daily  proceeds: 

"His  mission,  he  explains,  is  merely  to   lay  before  ' 
British  minds  the  facts  and  objects  of  prohibition  in 
America,  the  why  and  how  of  what  is  at  least  a  pro- ^ 
foundly  interesting  experiment.    If  this  is  an  inter-  ' 
ference  with  our  sovereign  rights,  what  is  to  be   said 
about  the  British  shareholders  in  American   breweries 
who  petitioned  the  Foreign  Office  to  extract  compensa- 
I  tion  for  the  financial  effects  to  them  of  the  United 
:  States  law?  Surely  those  who  choose  have  a  right  to 
hear  what  American  supporters  of  prohibition  have  to 
' say  about  their  law." 

London  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  important 
press  is  "wet"  with  the  exception  of  the  London  "Daily 
News,'.'  the  London  "Westminster  Gazette,"  and  the  just 
quoted  Manchester  "Guardian."   As  a  sample   of  the 
bitterness  felt  in  some  circles  against  American  in- 


"You  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can- 
not make  him  drink." 

The "Morning  Advertiser ."(London) . 

terference  in  the  matter  of  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 

drunk  by  Britons,  the  London  "Evening  Standard"  may  be 

quoted: 

"What  would  America  think  and  say  if  some   British 
busybodies  established  a  hot-air  plant  in  little  old 


'Noo'  York  to  blast  the  Southern  States  into  the  busy- 
bodies'  way  of  thinking  upon  the  Colour  Question? 

"That  is  a  primary  and  a  fatal  objection   to  the 

Pussyfoot  campaign.   America  must  permit  us  to   mind 

our  own  business.   But  our- objection  goes  much  deeper. 

(Prohibition  is  a  denial  of  human  liberty.    \le   are  not 

the  more  ready  to  accept  such  an  inhibition  of  indi- 


CopjTipht,  International. 

RIDICULED  BiTO  FAIffl. 
America's  Anti-Saloon  League  Envoy  to  Britain,  ^T, 
E.  Johnson,  now  a  Europesm  personage. 


vidual  liberty  because  it  is  thrust  upon  us  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  nation  which  claims  for  its  own  people 
'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  The 
Pussyfoot  may  miss  the  unconscious  irony  of  hia  cam- 
paign;  its  intended  victims  will  not." 

A  consistent  opponent  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Anti- 

• 

Saloon  League  of  America  is.  the  London  "Daily  Mail," 
which  foresees  that  the  "dry"  campaign  will  develop  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come,  and  issues  the  warning 
that  while  "ridicule  may  be  a  sharp  weapon,  tlie  foe  is 
no  longer  the  silly  old  Stiggins  of  old,  but  rather  a 
powerful,  well-camouflaged  fanatic."  Referring  to  the 
rather  slim  audiences  that  confronted  Mr,  Johnson's 
associates  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  London 
"Globe"  says  that  the  settlers  in  those  remote  wilds, 
"the  pathless  forests  of  Manchester  Eind  the  illimit- 
able prairies  of  Liverpool,"  do  not  seem  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  "war  whoops  of  tlie  Pussy- 
foot tribe,"  What  is  more,— 

"They  seem  to  think,  poor,  benighted  creatures  that 
they  are ,  that  they  can  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
decide  what  they  shall  eat,  what  they  shall  drink,  and 
whereivithal  they  shall  be  clothed  without  the  help 
of  these  noble  but  perhaps  slightly  primitive  invaders 
Indeed,  we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  gravely 
suspect  that  if  any  of  the  tribe  took  to  employing  the 
carrienational  tomahawk  they  would  express  no  admira- 
tion at  the  performance,  but  would  simply  call  the 
nearest  policemen.   They  ought  to  be  more  grateful. 
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more  appreciative  of  the  fact  thaf  the  only  reason  why 
these  ardent  reformers  have  come  here  is  because  they 
must  reform  something  and  there  is  , nothing  whatever 
left  in  their  own  country  which  needs  refonn.  Having 
gone  dry,  all  else  has  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Graft  has  vanished  from  Philadelphia,  in  Chicago  the 
police  no  longer  carry  revolvers  but  only  feeding-bot- 
tles, ajid  New  Orleans  has  become  a  perfect  sink  of 
virtue.  The  Bowery  is  now  the  favourite  residential 
quarter  for  maiden  ladies  of  small  means,  and  the 
banks  of  iian  Francisco  are  all  opening  palatial 
offices  in  Chinatown.  There  are  no  bad  men  left  any- 
where except  among  the  cinema  actors,  and  the  churches 
are  so  crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  seat 
anywhere,  even  on  week-days,  at  less  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  No,  there  is  nothing  for  the  pussyfeet 
to  do  in  their  ovm  land,  so  they  have  come  here,  and 
we  —  well,  v/e  respectfully  wonder  v/hen  they  will  be 
kind  enough  to  go  home  again. " 


WHAT'S  VRONG  WITH  CHINA 

IF  china's  politicians  had  time  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  they  could  probably  settle  their 
country's  internal  trouble,  or  it  might  be  settled 
on  the  field  of  battle;  but  there  isn't  time,  for  China 
can't  afford  the  time  and  the  impatient  world  will  not 
pennit  it.  This  is  the  opinion  of  "Millard's  Review 
of  the  Far  East"  (Shanghai),  which  expresses  dread 
about  the  possible  division  of  China  into  two  units. 
North  and  South.  No  greater  disaster  than  such  a  di- 
vision could  befall  China,  for  it  would  lead,  "as  all 
intelligent  observers  feel,"  to  the  annihilation  of 
both  North  and  South  China  by  some  foreign  power 
or  powers.  There  is  said  to  be  no  real  demand  for 
such  a  split,  for  "there  is  really  no  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  sections  of  the  country  so  far  as  the 
people  are  concerned."  "The  people  do  not  'classify 
themselves  as  Northerners  and  Southerners  in  a  politi- 
cal sense.  But  "a  fcv:  scheming,  unpatriotic  politi- 
cians are  exploiting  the  catctiword  of  'North  and 
South, '  and  in  its  name  are  making  trouble  here  and 
there  with  the  hope  of  creating  for  themselves  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  profit  and  plunder." 

It  seems  that  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  North- 
ern or  Militarist  faction  by  the  euphonious  name  of 
General  Y/ang  I-tang,  is  in  Shanghai  for  the  purpose  of 
roaking  peace  with  the  South.  Strenuous  objections  have 
been  made  to  General  Wang's  presence  in  Shanghai  on 
i.this  peace  mission,  but  he  remains  there,  we  are  told, 
land  has  asked  Peking  for  all  papers  covering  China  s 
secret  agreements  with  Japan  in  order  that  they  may  be 
discussed  with  the  Southern  delegates  and  made  public. 
He  has  also  asked  for  information  regarding  Japanese 
loans  contracted  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  by  the 
various  provincial  authorities  in  order  that  they  may 
be  made  public.  His  peace  platform  contains  the  fol- 
lowing planks: 

"General  Wang  is  in  favor  of  the  new  banking  con- 
sorti^om  if  organized  along  the  lines  that  America  has 
proposed — provided  that  China  is  given  representation 


upon  the  executive  governing  body  of  the  consortium. He 
is  opposed  to  the  granting  of  Japan's  demands  that  Man- 
churia and  Mongolia  be  reserved  from  the  activities  of 
the  consortixom  and  he  stated  to  a  representative  of 
this  journal  that  China  would  stand  with  America, Great 
Britain,  and  France  on  this  question.  He  stated  that 
China's  three  great  needs  are:  A  constitution  with  a 
proper  method  of  electing  members  to  Parliament ;modern 
transportation;  and  currency  reform.  He  favors  general 
education  in  China  and  believes  that  the  Boxer  Indem- 
nity money  should  be  used  for  that  purpose — but  he  be- 
lieves that  a  little  education  is  a  dangerous  thing  in 
China  as  elsewhere — and  he  fears  that  the  student  move- 
ment if  not  kept  within  bovinds  is  likely  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  in  China,  He  scouts  the  idea  that  China 
ever  will  come  under  the  control  of  Japan  similar  to 

the  case  of  Egypt  with  respect  to  Great  Britain and 

he  states  that  China  no  longer  will  borrow  money  from 
Japan  exclusively.  ,He  favors  the  disbandment  of  the 
Chinese  soldier3--says  that  the  Northern  troops  are 
being  disbanded — and  favors  the  use  of  the  discharged 
soldiers  in  constructive  work  such  as  railroad  con- 
struction, wagon  roads,  reclamation  work.  He  believes 
that  China  should  work  along  every  possible  line  to 
develop  her  industries  in  order  that  the  country  may 
become  self  supporting  and  not  dependent  or  subservient 
to  any  country  for  the  necessities." 

Mr.  Tang  Shao-yi  represents  the  South  of  China  and. 
is  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Southern  Delegation,  He  re- 
ports internal  troubles  in  his  section  of  the  coimtry, 
but  it  is  declared  that  he  and  his  fellow  leaders  of 
tlie  South  are  disposed,  as  are  General  ¥ang  and  his 
followers  of  the  North,  towards  reconciliation  of  the 
two  sections,   "Millard's  Review"  proceeds: 

"in  the  waj;-  stand  personal  aiabitions  and  animosi- 
ties, selfishness  and  lack  of  patriotism  for  country. 
In  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  China  is  still  de- 
pending upon  other  nations  for  help — nations  that  have 
sufficient  to  do  to  keep  their  oim  countries  from  go- 
ing on  the  rocks  of  balshevism  and  anarchy.  China 
while  crying  against  the  military  aggressions  of  Japan, 
is  herself  weighted  down  iTith  the  r/orst  kind  of  mili- 
tarism— a  militarism  that  has  been  subsidized  by 
Japanese  loans  and  the  money  has  been  wasted. 

"China  can't  lean  on  anybody  else  for  help  unless 
she  desires  to  become  a  Japanese  protectorate.  The 
vision  of  Korea  and  Shantung  are  a  disillusioni-.ient  in 
that  direction.  17e  may  safely  say  that  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  rests  in  China's  hands.  China's  sal- 
vation depends  upon  China  herself.  Secretary  Lansing 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  stated  that  there 
is  evidence  of  a  secret  confidential  imderstanding  be- 
tween certain  powers  respecting  the  territorial  di- 
vision of  Asia,  This  ruLior  alone  should  he  sufficient 
to  cause  China's  leaders  to  pause  and  take  stock  of 
their  country's  future." 

For  native  opinion  '  in  the  press  we  may  cite  the 
progressive  Shanghai  "Min  Kuo  Jih  Pao,"  which  observes: 

"a  self-respecting  race  ought  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  legs  and  command  respect  and  admiration 
instead  of  _^  expecting  others  to  have  pity  on  them  or 
help  them.  China  was  once  a  great  nation,  full  of 
vigor  and  capable  of  doing  great  things.  She  is  now 
a  pitiful  object,  refused  justice  and  fair  play  even 
when  she  weeps  and  prays  for  a  little  of  it-  IVhat 
should  China  do?  Should  she  blame  others  for  not  help 
ing  her,  or  herself  for  not  exercising  all  her  wit  and 
vfisdom  in  securing  the  sympathy  and  help  of  others?  In 
tears  -■■ve  say,  a  race  which  depends  on  the  help  of 
others  will  never  survive  as  an  independent  race.  A 
beggar  cries  alo\id  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  pray- 
ing for  a  morsel.  VJhat  hej.  gets  is  a.  kick  and  'Get 
away. ' 
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PAY-DIRT  IN  GITY  STREETS 


DWELLERS  IN  "IRON  TOWNS"  drink  iron,  breathe  , 
it,  get  it  into  their  eyes  and  absorb  it 
through  their  skins.  This  conclusion  is  drawn 
by  Edwin  G.  Pierce,  instructor  in  trade  chemistry  in 
the  East  Technical  High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
from  an  ex£Lmination  of  dust  in  the  streets  of  that 
city.  How  the  iron  gets  into  the  dust  in  such  quanti- 
ties he  explains  by  describing  the  processes  of  manu- 

;  facture,  which  are  often  very  wasteful  and  distribute 
the  metal  far  and  wide  in  minute  particles.  These 
particles  not  only  smudge  the   skin  of  the  Cleve- 

'•  landers  and  Pittsburgers,  but  actually  get  into  their 
lungs,  Mr.  Pierce  assures  us,  as  is  shown  by  actual 
observation.  The  writer's  conclusions  being  accepted, 
we-,  may  agree  with  him  in  his  final  statement"  that  the 
ironmasters  have  a  great  opportunity  to  kill  two 
birdjs  with  one  stone  by  saving  iron  and  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  personal  appearance  and-  health  of 
their  long-suffering  fellow  citizens.  Writes  Mr. 
Pierce  in  the  "Plain  Dealer"  (Cleveland): 

"Clevelanders  may  be  surprized  to  learn  from  the 
^.gpllowing  incident  that.it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 


COMPOSITE  OF  BLACKHAIIDERS  DI  PITTSBURG,  CLEVELAl^ID, 
YOTOGSTOra,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 

—-Burgess,  with  apologies  to  F.  Fox. 

to  the  golfden  we.st  for  'pay  dirt' — we  carry  valuable 
mineral  lodes  about  with  us  all  the  time. 

"During  the  course  of  a  recent  scientific  investi- 
gation some  vacuum  sweeper  dust  was  spread  out  upon  a 
microscope  slide  for  examinationk  Quite  by  accident 
the  tip  of  a  knife  blade  cracked  off  and  fell  into  the 
dust.  A  magnet  was  used  to  remove  this  bit  of  iron, 
but— most  of  the  dust  stuck  to  the  magnet,  too.' 


"This  astonishing  phenonenon  seemed  more  interest- 
ing than  the  real  objecii  of  the.  experiment  and  was 
followed  up' as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Other  sweepings 
were  analyzed  with  the  magnet  and  produced  from  10  to 
30  per  cent,  of  iron.   One  6x9  foot  rug  gave  a  yield 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  PAY  FROM  THE  PAY-DIRT. 
Electro-magnet  suspended  above  a  pile  of  street 
dust;  before  and  after  the  current  was  turned  on. 


of  12  per  cent,   in  twenty- four  hours,    the  magnetic 
material  being  about  equal  in  weight  to  a  5-cent 
piece. 

"since  the  dirt  of  rugs  and  carpets  comes  in  'on 
the  hoof,'  as  you  might  say,  attention  was  at  once 
directed  to  street  dirt,  and  here  conditions  were 
found  tliat  would  make  any  mining  prospector  think 
of 'pay  dirt. '  With  a  good  strong  magnet  one  can 
pick  up  iron  from  street  and  sidewalk  alanost  anyiriiere 
in  that  vicinity. 

"Tlie  source  of  this  magnetic  dirt  was  easily 
traced  to  the  Bessemer  converters.  These  fiery  drag- 
ons of  the  steel  industry  take  molten  iron  from  the 
blast  furnaces  and  convert  it  into  steel  by  blowing 
through  it  blasts  of  air,  which  burn  -out  the  carbon 
and  some  other  impvirities. 

"At  first  the  converter  coughs  up  a  great  billow- 
ing cloud  of  brown-saffron  smoke,   which  consists 
mainly  of  the  oxides  of  ir.on  and  manganese.  A  thin- 
ner stream  of  these  brown  fumes  continues  during  the 
'blow'.   Next  tliere  is  a  great  shower  of  sparks  and 
then  a  mammoth,  rumbling  flame  issues  forth,  becomes 
about  thirty  feet  high,  then  dies  down  again  wiien  the 
carbon  is  all  burned  out  and  the  molten  netal,  now 
steel,  is  poured  out  and  passes  to  the  ingot  molds, 
the  entire  operation  having  lasted  only  ten  minutes. 
"Froiii  the  brief  description  of  their  operation  it 
will  readily  be  seen  triat  a  converter  is  a  gigantic 
atomizer,  and  must  produce  a  certain  amount  of  spray 
because  of  the  air  forced  tlirough  tlic  liquid   under 
high  pressure,  even  though  molten- metal  is  very  heav^'. 

The  losses  incident  to  the  Bessemer  process  are  no 
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SCENE  IK  YOUTJGSTOW,  TfflERE  THE  MILLS  SPRAY  50,000  TO  75,000  TONS  OF  IRON  OVER  THE  INHABITANTS  EVERT  YEAB. 


secret,  I'lr.  Pierce  avers.  Eminent  authorities  seem 
to  agree, he  says, in  placing  them  at  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  original  charge.  The  losses  other  than  iron 
are  between  6  and  7  per  cent.,  and  part  of  the  lost 
iron  is  held  in  the  slag,  so  that  the  iron  blown  out 
into  the  air  must  be  between  1  and  3  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  A  converter  handles  1,200 
tons  or  more  of  metal  a  day,  so,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
a  pair. of  Bessomers  must  spread  about  fifty  tons  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  dust  over  the  city.  About  100 
pounds  of  manganese,  an  expensive  element,  are  also 
bloiTn  out  with  each  charge,  and  this  is  a  double  loss 
because  manganese  must  be  added  again  to  secure  proper 
quality  in  the  steel.   He  goes  on: 

"Being  interested  in  comparative  results,  samples 
of  street  dirt  from  other  steel  towns  were  sought. 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Youngstown,  Biiffalo  and  Lorain  all 
furnished  samples  of  street  dirt  containing  from  60  to 
75  per  cent,  of  magnetic  material. 

"In  Detroit, if  ycru  puss  along  a  certain  street  at 
;iust  the  right  time,  the  larger  pellets  from  a  foundry 
converter  will  rattle  perceptibly  upon  your  hat.  These 
'baby  converters, '  like  other  infants,  are  very  waste- 
ful, sometimes  losing  as  much  as  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
their  charge. 

From  experiments  made  in  Youngstown  by  collecting 
the  dust  on  vaseline  coated  plates  of  glass,  it  would 
appear  that  in  a  year's  time,  about  50,000  to  75,000 
tons  of  iron  in  the  form^of  dust  of  all  kinds  returns 
to  mother  earth  in  this  one  district  alone  and  is  lost 
to  maniiind  forever, 

'You  have  now  been  prepared  according  to  the  Teu- 
tonic psychological  formuls  for  the  shock  of  further 
assertions  which  seemed  a  little  too  strong  to  mention 
at  first.  These  have  to  do  with  what  finally  becomes 
of  the  lost  iron. 

"A  large  part  finis  its  way  to  river  and  lake  by 
street  and  surface  drainage,  another  part  remains  in 
the  walls  and  crevices  of  buildings,  but  still  another 
considerable  part,  as  was  discovered  with  great  aston- 


ishment, is  carried  about  in  and  on  the  skins  of  the 
inhabitants! 

"'Sure  as  preaching,'  gentle  readers,  we  of  the 
iron  towns  drink  the  stuff,  breathe  it,  get  it  in  our 
eyes,  and  take  it  in  through  the  poresi  This  statement 
may  sound  like  a  joke,  yet  data  regarding  each  item 
have  been  secured. 

"Clevelanders  are  well  aware  of  the  black-brown  de- 
posit on  face  and  hands  that  comes  off  on  the  towel  — 
there's  iron  in  itl  In  a  Bessemer  district  citizens 
rise  each  morning  with  a  black  smudge  in  the  corner  of 
each  eye,  washed  there  by  the  faithful  optic  from  the 
day' s  collection.  Some  of  these  eye  deposits  were 
gathered  and  the  presence  of  iron  in  each  of  them  was 
proven  by  appropriate  tests. 

"Regarding  the  entrance  of  iron  into  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  several  residents  of  Bessemer  districts  were 
subjected  to  electric  baths  and  the  perspiration  thus 
boiled  out  of  them  was  found  to  assay  considerably 
higher  in  iron  than  nature  intended. 

"But  the  iron  and  soot  get  still  further  inside 
than  the  skin.  The  aincient  bromide  about  'the  iron 
entered  his  soul'  has  nothing  on  actual  conditions.  In 
Pittsburg  there  used  to  be  an  exposition  every  year, 
at  which  one  of  the  exhibits  was  furnished  by  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  Cross-sections  of  human 
lungs  were  shown.  One  set  from  country  people  were  of 
normal  pink  color,  while  another  set  from  the  lungs  of 
Pittsburg  folk  showed  them  to  be  black  as  coal. 

"The  significant  fact  is  that  the  losses  of  the 
iron  industry  are  quite  largely  preventable.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  smear. whole  cities  with  the  materials 
used  in  our  industries,  though  such  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  American  idea. 

"There  are  a  number  of  perfectly  good  methods  of 
recovering  industrial  fumes  and  dusts,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  an  electrical  process  wherein  the  flying 
particles  are  caught  and  held  by  charged  wires  much  as 
bits  of  paper  are  attracted  to  a  comb. 

"Some  dust  collecting  devices  are  now  in  use  by 
iron  and  steel  mills,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
of  iron  dust  to  be  collected. 

"The  iron  trade,  greatest  of  all  our  industries , has 
the  opportunity  to  set  a  splendid  example  by  voluntar- 
ily solving  its  dust  problems  as  a  means  of  increasing 
national  efficiency , and  humanely  protecting  the  health 
and  comfort  of  those  who  dwell  within  its  borders." 
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HYGIENIC  HAIR-CUTS 

THE  MOST  STAETLING  ANNOUMCmiENT  of  the  new  Pol- 
ish government,  according  to  a  writer  in  "Good 
Health"  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  October),  is  a 
recent  edict  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  ordering 
every  man  in  Poland  to  get  a  'billiard  ball'  hair  cut. 
"All  men  without  exception  must  submit  to  hair  cut- 
ting," says  the  announcement.  Girls  above  eight 
years  are  exempt.  They  will  still  be  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  tresses.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  au- 
thorities there  is  no  danger  of  infection.   We  read: 

"The  object  of  the  edict  is  a  'clean-up'  campaign 
to  stamp  out  the  typhus  epidenic.  More  thaii  100,000 
cases  have  been  reported.  The  <;ampaign  is  seheduled 
to  last  three  months,  but  in  all  small  villages  the 
people  must  have  their  hair  cut  and  take  a  bath  on  a 
single  day.  i>o  the  authorities  advise  that  the  vil- 
lagers begin  early,  suggesting  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  a  likely  hour.  tiome  idea  of  the  task  with 
which  the  government  is  confronted  in  its  hair  cutting 
campaign  can  be  gained  by  imagining  the  carrying  out  o? 
such  an  order  among  the  population  of  the  city  of  New 
York  or  in  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  States  of 
America.  It  is  hoped  to  establish  public  baths  in 
every  village  and  town  and  to  make  compulsory  the  reg- 
ular taking  of  a  prescribed  bath.  It  is  also  said 
that  every  piece  of  linen,  bedding  and  all  clothes 
possessed  by  the  people  should  be  subjected  to  a  dis- 
infecting process.  To  carry  out  its  'clean-up'  plans 
Poland  has  appealed  for  assistajice  to  the  Allies,  Po- 
land is  doing  this  not  only  for  its  own  salvation  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  Western  Europe.  Its  health 
authorities  point  out  that  if  tj-phus  is  not  stennned  in 
Poland,  it  will  sweep  on  into  Western  Europe.  War  has 
deprived  Poland  of  most  of  its  supplies,  raw  materials 
and  machinery.  For  the  'clean-up'  she  needs  from  out- 
side: 100  medical  specialists,  1,000  steam  disinfect- 
ing machines,  160  mobile  bathing  plants,  800,000 
pounds  of  crude  cresol,  300  tons  of  soap  and  200 
pounds  of  camphor.  The  hair-cutting  job  will  require 
6,000  pairs  of  clippers.  In  clothing,  Polajid  needs 
1,500,000  suits  of  underwear." 


ELECTRIC  OIL- FINDERS 

COMIENTING  on  an  excerpt  from  "The  Manufacturers' 
Record",  given  in  these  columns  on  October  11 
last,  Lewis  C.  Chapman,  a  petroleum  geologist 
of  Shreveport,  La.,  writes  to  THE  DIGEST  that  a  number 
of  devices  for  locating  mineral  oil  with  the  aid  of 
electricity  are  being  promoted  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  promoters,  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  likely  to 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  layman,  and  may,  to  quote  his 
words,  "bring  more  or  less  misery  to  many,  financially 
poor  and  unintelligent  persons  living  in  the  United 
States."  He  continues? 

"A  variety  of  electric  oil-finding  and  oil-locating 
instruments  have  been  devised  and  operated  at  consid- 
erable pecuniary  loss  to  parties  backing  these  'elec- 
tric' oil-location  surveys.  Many  dry  holes  h-ave  re- 
sulted from  drilling  wells  at  the  instance  of  the 
Qvens-orked'  enthusiasm  engendered  by  wild  promises.  .  . 
As  a  dry  hole  costs  from  $].2,000  to  $100,000,  few 
of  our  store  clerks,  stenographers  and  wage-earners 
can  seriously  indulge,  wholly  or  in  trivial  part,  in 
the  conduct  of  these  schemes. " 
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MEASURING  OCEAN  DEPTHS 
BY  ECHOES 

THAT  SOUNDINGS  should  be  taken  by  sound  seems 
quite  appropriate,  and  newspaper  paragraphers 
are  invited  to  take  notice.  The  marimeter,  a 
device  described  in  the  "Pacific  Marine  Review"  (San 
Francisco,  October),  sends  a  sound  to  the  ocean's  bot- 
tom whence  it  is  reflected  and  returns  as  an  echo,  the 
machine  meanwhile  recording  the  precise  time  of 
travel.  From  this  the  depth  is  easily .calculated  from 
the  speed  of  a  sound-wave  in  salt  water.  With  the  mar- 


THE  IvIARniETER:  IT  SOUNDS  THE  SEA  BY  ECHO. 


im.eter  four  soundings  may  be  taken  per  minute,  whereas 
the  old  methods  require  ten  to  twenty  minutes  for  each 
operation.  The  manufacturers  assert  that  it  is  the 
greatest  safeguard,  to  shipping  ever  invented,  with  the 
single  exception  of  wireless  telegraphy.  The  marime- 
ter was  invented  by  Samuel  Spitz  of  Oakland,  Cal.  The 
practical  develcpnent  and  its  application  to  marine 
soundings  have  been  under  the  direction  of  John 
Eldridge.  The  first  installation  is  now  being  made  on 
the  Pacific  Steamship  Company's  steamer  Governor  while 
the  vessel  is  in  dry  dock  in  Seattle.  Says  the  writer: 

"The  principle  upon  which  this   ingenious  device 
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works  is  electricity  controlled  by  sound  vibration.  A 
sound  wave  is  sent  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
mechanically  and  the  instant  t.his  sound  is  started  it 
is  picked  up  electrically  and  relayed  ^o  the  recording 
instrument  and  the  dial  of  the  recording  instrument 
begins  to  register.  The  sound  wave  travels  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  and  returns  in  the  form  of  an  echo 
and  this  echo  is  also  picked  up  by  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  bottom  of,  the  boat  and  is  also  relayed  by  elec- 
tricity to  the  recording  instrum.ent,  causing  the 
pointer  to  immediately  stop.  The  depth  will  be  shown 
in  fathoms  and  four  soundings  may  be  made  per  minute, 
all  directly  under  the  ship's  keel. 

"Sound  travels  at  practically  a  uniform  rate  in  the 
water  (about  4000  feet  a  .second).  The  depth  is  mea- 
sured by  accurately  taking  and  recording  mechanically 
the  tin.e  for  sound 'to  travel  down  and  back.  This  wil) 
show  the  actual  depth  under  the  -keel  of  the  boat.'' 


A  NEV  ELECTRIC  MOTOR-CAR 

AN  "electric"  tha:t  will-make  over  25  miles  an 
hour  and  will  run  to  an  indefinite  distance, 
•because  it  carries  its  own  re-charging  plant, 
has  been  devised  by  a  Jersey  City  inventor  and  is  de- 
scribed in  "The  Scientific  American"  (New  York,  Oct. 
25)  in  .an  article  entitled,  "A  Fresh  Deal  for  the  Elec- 
tric Gar."  i'mong  other  things, a  saving  of  50  per  cent, 
•in  fuel  mileage  is  claimed  for  this. car.  At  the  outset, 
the  writer  of  the  article  gives  in  brief  space  a  sum- 
mary, which  he  says  represents  the  average  man's  idea 
of  the  present  electric  car.  It  is,  he  says,  "an  or- 
nate chariot  travelling  at  the  leisurely  pace  of  15 
Biles  per  hour;  a  storage  battery  that  runs  the  car 
for  only  35  miles,  after  which  if  is  necessary  to  re- 
charge it;  low  mileage  at  .high  cost;  a  heap  of  trouble 
in.  the  form  of  batteries  that  must  be  watched  and  nursed 
lest  they  get  discharged  below  tlve  safe  point  or  run 
out  of  water;  a  car  that  is  chained  to.  one's  immediate 
locality  because  of  the  re-charging  problem". It  is  dif- 
•fJLcult,  he  says.,  to  argue  to  the  contrary;  for  the  av- 
erage man  knows  the-  electric  car  of  ^bygone  days  only, 
and  insists  on  comparing  this  with  the  gasoline  car  of 
3.919.   He  goes  on: 

"So  the  average  man  is  asked  to  consider  these 
ppints;  A  car  that  aakes  25  5iiles  »n  boiir  and  even 


more;  a  car  that  can  go  anywhere,  because  it  carries 
its  own  re-charging  plant;  a  car  that  generates  cur- 
rent whenever  it  coasts  downhill,  a  car  that  carries 
improved  storage  batteries,  requiring  the  minir.un  of 
care;  a  car  wnerein  the  motor  and  transmission  members, 
forming  one  unit,  can  be  taken  off  in  one  block  for 
inspection,  repair,  or  even  replacement.  These  fea- 
tures are  all  to  be  found  in  the  latest  electric  car — 
one  which  seems  likely  to  give  the  electric  car  a  new 
deal  in  the  automobile  game. 

"The  car  in  question  has,  been  developed  over  a  per- 
iod of  many  years  by  Harry  E.  Dey  of  Jersey  City,  and 
has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz, 
the  well-known  electrical  engineer.    The  most  revolu- 
tionary feature  of  Mr.  Dey's  car  is  the  motor, in  -srhich 
both  armature  and  field  magnet  are  rotatable,  one  ele- 
ment being  connected  to  one  driving  wheel  by  way  of  a 
pair  of  reduction  gears,  while  the  other  element  con- 
nects with  the  other  wheel  in  similar  manner.   It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  designer  dispenses  with  differ- 
ential gears;  the  motor  with  its  independent  rotation 
of  parts  makes  a  perfect  substitute.    In  addition  to 
saving  the  expense  and  weight  of  a  .differential  gear, 
this  construction  cuts  th©  number  of   parts   and  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  motor  100  per  cent,  for  a 
given  gear  reduction.   This  reduces  the  weight  50  per 
cent. for  a  given  power,  and  also  increases  the  elec- 
tric efficiency.   The  size  of  the  motor    is   still 
further  reduced  by  turning  it  inside  out,  as  it  were;' 
that  is  to  say,  the  armature,  in  the  form  of  a  Gramme 
ring,  encloses  the  field  magnet,  permitting  the  latter 
to  have  six  poles  all  energized  from  one  field  coil. 
Tliis  field  is  of  a  design  ideal  for  efficiency   and 
light  weight,  its  weight,  including  shaft,   totalling 
but  19 J  pounds,.   Its  iron  portion  is  well  adapted  to 
drop  forging  and  easy  machining.   The  total  weight  of 
the  motor,  which  has  a  capacity  equal  to  the  ordinary 
automobile  motors  of  150  or  more  pounds,   is  only  50 
pounds..... 

.,  "Caps  covering  the  gears  hold  the  poiror-  plant  in 
place,  v;-hile  an  aliuiiinuiu  cap  covers  the  motor.  The^e 
caps  are  held  in  place  by  a  pair  of  taper  rings  that 
can  be  renovod  in  less  time  than  vrauld  nornally  be 
consunied  in  removing  a  single  bolt.  In  this  fasliion 
the  entire  outfit  can  be  .disnantled  in  about  tvro 
tiinutes.'  This  car  may  well  be  called  the  'nutless' 
car,  as  remarkably  few  of  these  arc  used  in  its  con- 
struction. As  the  current  is  t?i.]:en  to  the  motor 
through  sliprings  there  is  no  necessity  for  discon- 
necting any  ivlres  when  removing  it.  In  case  of  an 
accident  to  the  parts,  another  motor  or  gearing  can  be 
got  at  the  service  station,  and  exchange  effected  in  a 
fenr  ininu-tss. " 

The  first  car  built  by  llr.  Dey  had  hand-operated 
control,  in  connection  vdtli  a  steering  \7heel.  This  was 
found  to  be  an  undesirable  corabination,   in   hca-7y 
traffic;  for  in  an  emergency  both  hands  are  required 
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on  tVie  wheel  and  it  takes  time  to  shift  the  hand  from 
-wheel  to  control  lever.  In  the  latest  design  the  op- 
eration of  the  control  is  similar  to  that  met  on  a  gas 
car.   We  read: 

"For  speed  variation  a  i*oot  lever  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  a  clutch,  with  the  added  feature  that  pressure 
beyond  that  to  cut  the  current  off  impels  the  mo-tor  to 
act  as  a  brake,  while  extreme  tise  of  the  foot  power 
applies  the  mechanical  brake  to  the  driving  -wheels-.  In 
addition  there  is  an  emergency  brake.  An  accelerator 
pedal  raisGS  the  speed  to  30  miles  by  -weakening  -the 
field.  A  third  pedal  gives  forward,  reverse  and 
neutral.  This  is  so  interlocked  -rai-th  -the  speed  pedal 
that  it  can  be  moved  only  -i//hen  -the  latter  stiandB  in  a 
high  resistance  or  the  off  position..., 

"a  radical  depar-ture  has  been  made  in  the  spring 
suspension,  as  air  springs  have  been  substituted  for 
the  elliptical  type.  These  are  the  same  in  principle 
as  those  employed  for  many  years  on  the  ciishion-frame 
bicycle.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of -a  tire 
pump,  -with  the  addition  of  a  helical  spring  inside  the 
cylinder.  The  spring  takes  care  of  the  static  load, 
T!/hile  the  air  takes  up  all  the  shocks.  A  small  air 
leak  does  no  injury, for  the  spring  -will  bring  the  load 
back  to  its  normal  position  and  the.  air  will- return, in 
the  same  way  it  went  out.  Above  the  piston  there  re- 
mains a  space  in  the  cylinder  where  air  is  compressed 
on  the  rebound.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Dey  has  largely  increased. the  scope  of  his  car 
by  designing  a  portable  charging  plant,  weighing'  ap- 
proximately iOO  pounds,  to  be  carried  under  the  bonnet 
of  the  car.  It  consists  of  a  light.  3-horse-power  air- 
cooled  gasoline  engine  connected  to  a  special' dynamo. 
It  will  charge  the  battery  at  any  time, -whether,  the  car 
be- running  or  standing,  at  a  rate,  equal  to  the  normal' 
consiimption  of  the  driving  motor,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  two  horse-power.  This  plant  causes  a  net 
gaving  in  the  weight  of  the'  car  of  more  than  100  pounds, 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  half  the  battery  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  a  50-mile  battery  radius  then  being  suf- 
ficient. If  desired'  the  plant' may  be  removed  from  the 
car  to  be  used  £;s  a  stationary  unit  for  re-charging, as 
well  as  for  charging  a  separate  battery  for  house- 
lighting,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  place  the  power 
plant  in  the  car  against  a  long  trip.  The  smaller  bat- 
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tery  required  will  largely  cancel  the  additional  cost 
of  the  charging  plant. 

"According  to  Mr.  Dey  there , Trill  .be  a 'large  saving 
in  gasoline  expense  as  compared  with  the  gasoline  car, 
since  in  the  electric  car  as  here  developed  the  engine 
is  continuously  operated  at  the  maxiupom-eff iciency 
load.  Gasoline  cars  are  admittedly  wasteful,  because 
their  average  load  hardly  exceeds  one-tenth  of  their 
engine  rating.  From  careful  calculations.  Mr.  Dey  es- 
■^imates  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  fuel  mileage,  using 
his  gasoline-electric  system." 


HEALTH  TOWNS 

THAT  THE  HEALTH  OF  BABIES  AND  ADULTS  is  actu- 
ally an  "asset"  has  been  proved  in  a  three- 
year  experiment  financed  partly  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Insurance  Company,  which  voted  to  give  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Society  $100,000  to  establish  a 
"health  town,"  and  partly  by  the  town  itself,  which 
helped  in  a  material  way  by  raising  the  per  capita 
amount  to  be  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  TJublic  health 
sixty-one  per  cent.  The  soundness  of  the  investment 
is  thus  pointed  out  in  "American  Medicine ," (Mew  York): 


Illustrations  by  Courtesy  of  •":Scientif ic  American. " 

KECT  ELECTRIC  TEHICLE  THAT.  lEIGHS  1000  PODIIDS. 

It  -will  make  over  .25  miles  ah  hour. 


"lolhen  level-headed  insurance  directors  spend  such 
a  large  s-um  of  their  company's  money',  they  naturally ' 
expect  it  to  bear  interest,  however  indirectly  it  may 
be,  Framingham,  Mass.,  was  chosen  for  the  experiment. 
The  leading  spirits  of  the  town,  level-headed  business 
men,  saw,  a. good  opportunity  for  in-^resting  the  town's 
money,  and  raised  the  per  capita  expenditure  fbr  public 
health  from  thirty-nine  cents  to  one  dollar.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  experiment  was  to  show  that  in  many,  cases 
sickness  and  death,  particularly  tuberculosis,  can  be 
eliminated  by  medical  treatment  and  careful  nursing, 
personal  hygiene  and  adequate  health  administration. 
The  experiment  proved  an  unqualified  success.  In  1916, 
■before  the  experiment  was  begun,  eighty-one  babies  per 
thousand  died;  during  the  first  year  of  the  experiment 
this  was  promptly  reduced  to  ,sixty-one  per  thousand. 
Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  health  conditions  in 
this  town  of  16,000  souls, 121  persons  died  in  one  year 
from  tuberculosis.  In  the  first  j'^ar  of  the  test  this 
was  reduced  to  ninety-nine  deaths,  in  the  second  year 
to  seventy-nine,  in  the  third  year  to  seventy-six — and 
this  reduction  occurred  -while  the  town  increased  in 
population.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  town  lead- 
ers were  well  satisfied  that  their  investment  of 
sixty-one  cents  excess  tax  for  health  was  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  one.  The  directors  of  the  insurance 
company  felt  that  their  $100,000  experiment  was  begin- 
ning to  pay  them  better  than  if  it  had  been  sunk  in 
first  mortgages.  Health  towns, it  was  diBoovered,  paid. 
The  health  of  babies  and  adults  was  actually  an  'as- 
set, '  which  could  be  measured  in  dollars-  and  cents.  We 
beg  the  indulgence  of  legi-slators  for  our  carelessness 
in  overlooking  these  facts  and  for  sentimentally  re- 
garding the  health  of  babi«s  and  adults  merely  from  a, 
humane  point  of  view." 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


CHILDREIJ  WOULD  CHOOSE  for  themselves  the  books 
they  ought  to  read  if  they  vrere  given  a  suf- 
ficiently wide  run.   But  the  trouble  is  that 
children  so  far  outnumber  xhe  private  libraries  that 
this  rule  holds  good  for  the  limited  few,   Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wlggin  realizes  this  when  she  makes  the  obser- 


MRS.  KATE  DOUGLAS  TTIGGIN-RIGGS. 
Who  has  little  use  for  "juvenile"  books, -"written 
down  to  the  child's  level  by  people  who  could  not 
possibly  write  up  to  it  If  they  tried." 


vation  in  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  and  the  job  of  pro- 
viding books  for  child^-en,  a  recurrent  Christmas  duty, 
comes  home  to  the  puzzled  parent.  The  hint  that  the 
child,  under  the  ideal  condition  of  free  browsing  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  literature,  gives  to  its  mentor 
ought  to  be  considered,  tho  it  rarely  is.  It  is  so 
raUch  easier  to  buy  the  labeled  ,  "juveniles"  than  to 
discover  a  child's  tastes.  For  one  thing,  says  Mrs. 
Wiggin,  "the  child  is  sure,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to 
neglect  the  'juveniles'  with  their  little  dimmies  and 
effigies  filling  up  good  room  that  might  be  occupied 
by  flesh  and  blood  heroes  and  heroines."  Mrs.  Wiggin 
hits  with  a  devasta,ting  hand: 

"Mighty  little  need,  indeed,  have  children  of  the 
reading  age  for  many  books  of  this  sort,  which  flood 


and  devastate  the  earth  at  holiday  time  because  fond 
parents,  'gift-bearing  atmts,'  and  fatuous  old  bache- 
lors think  that  children  like  them.  The  best  of  them 
have,  indeed,  their  allotted  spac6  and  place,  but  it 
is  small  and  circumscribed.  The  bottle  may  represent 
a  necessaiy  stage  in  nursery  life,  but  if  you  should 
see  a  six-year-old  child  imbibing  nourishment  by  that 
means  you  would  have  reason  to  suppose  there  was  some- 
thing wrong — not,  indeed,  with  the  bottle,  which  is 
virtuous  enough  in  itself,  but  which  in  this  ihstance 
is  certainly  'misplaced  matter.'" 

When  the  ideal  library  is  lacking,  and  your  help 
in  choosing  the 'child's  books  is  imperative,  Mrs. 
Wiggin  would  have  you  look  upon  the  duty  as  "so  great 
a  delight  that  it  resembles  a  temptation. "   But  — 

"It  is  also  a  great  responsibility,  although  I  can- 
not discover  that  parents  are  bent  to  the  earth  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  it.  When  things  come  to  this 
pass,  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  for  children  what  many 
of  them  can  do  better  for  themselves,  a  knowledge  of 
child-nature  and  a  knowledge  of  what  really  is  liter- 
ature— these  two  things  are  extremely  handy  to  have 
in  the  family.  You  cannot  so  much  as  draw  a  common- 
place straight  line  without  knowing  two  points  —  the 
one  you  start  from  and  the  one  you  7;ish  to  reach.  The 
child  is  your  first  point,  do  you  know  him?  What  you 
wish  him  to  learn,  think,  feel,  and  be,  is  the  second 
point;  ar«  you  quite  sure  of  your  knowledge  in  that 
field?  iiut  this,  you  say,  seems  to  presuppose  a  kind 
of  psycho -pedagogical  wisdom  extremely  rare.  To  which 
I  return  that  common  sense  makes  a  fairly  good  sub- 
stitute ;  and  when  you  crush  me  by  asking  how  the 
parent  not  gifted  with  common  sense  can  acquire  it, 
I  reply  (from  the  extreme  confines  of  the  corner 
where  your  logic  has  driven  me)  that,  supposing  the 
germ  to  be  existent,  resolution,  reflection,  fasting 
and  prayer  will  commonly  assist  its  growth  to  a  point 
where  at  least  it  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  of 
your  neighbors,  who,  by  the  v/ay,  genero-lly  use  opera 
glasses — big  end  for  shortcomings,  t'other  way  round 
for  virtues.  " 

If  any  one  is  puzzling  over  what  Mrs.  Wiggin  means 
by  "juveniles",  she  sets  them  fortlnsith  .  at  rest: 

"I  mean  determinedly  childish  books  written  down  to 
the  child's  level  by  people  who  could  not  possibly 
write  up  to  it  if  they  tried.  There  are  in  existence 
plenty  of  fresh,  ever-green  and  ever-youthful  books  — 
books  which  all  children  love'  —  simple,  genial,  gra- 
cious, lovable,  splendid,  vital,  sweet,  good  suid  he- 
roic. But  such  books,  although  universally  popular 
among  young  readers,  are  not  what  is  here  stigmatized 
as  'juveniles. '  Indeed,  you  will  note  one  thing,  that 
older  people  can  always  read  with  pleasure  the  best 
children''s  books.  For  instance,  it  would  not  bore  you 
at  this  moment  to  be  shut  up  for  a  day  or  two  with 
nothing  but  'Robinson  Crusoe,'  'Esop's  Fables,'  'Ara- 
bian Nights,'  Kingsley's  ' Water -Babie s, '  'Alice  in 
Wonderland,'  Hawthorne's  'Wonder  Book'  and  'Tanglewood 
Tales,'  John  Burroughs' s  'Birds  and  Beasts, ' 'The  Seven 
Little  Sisters,'  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  and  Grimm's 
'Fairy  Tales,'  'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.'  'Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,'  Lamb's  'Shakespeare  Tales,'  Ruskin's  'King 
of  the  Golden  River,'  'The  Jungle  Book,'  the  simpler 
poems  of  Scott,  Lowell,  Whittier  or  Longfellow,  and  a 
sheaf  of  songs  from  the  Elizabethan  poets.  If,  indeed, 
you  would  be  dreadfully  bored,  it  is  conceivable  ^that 
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you  are  a  bit  pedantic,  stiff  and  academic  in  your 
tastes,  or  a  bit  given  to  literature  of  very  high  and 
'gamey'  flavor,  so  that  French  'made  dishes'  have 
spoiled  you  for  Anglo-Ssucon  roast  beef. " 

Simultaneously,  another  keen  feminine  mind  has  been 
directed  to  this  problem,  and  some  of  Mrs.  ffiggin's 
speculations  have  been  translated  into  actualities  by 
the  personal  confessions  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell  for  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post."  This  poet,  who  figures  so 
prominently  today,  probably  grew  up  in  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  free  range  among  books ,  so  we  see  what  such 
a  child "actually  did>  Miss  Lowell  begins  by  lauding 
"the  Rollo  brooks"  '--  a  venturesome  thing  in  a  genera- 
tion that  chiefly  sneers  at  them.  Then,  she  liked 
fairy  stories: 

"l  always  had  a  fancy  for  the  books  of  an  older 
generation,  and  again  I  think  this  was  largely  because 
of  the  illustrations  —  at  least,  it  was  the  illustra- 
tions which  drew  me  to  the  books  originally,  altho  it 
was  certainly  their  simple  and  straightforward  texts 
which  kept  me  enthralled.  The  illustrated  books  for 
Children  which  are  published  nowadays  seem  to  me  to 
fail  by  a  too  involved  arrangement  of  lines.  The  back- 
ground does  not  stay  back  and  the  child  is  confused; 
it  is  almost  like  a  puzzle  picture.  I  remember  feeling 
this  way  very  strongly  myself  in  regard  to  the  illus- 
trations of  Walter  Crane.  .  .  . 

"Luckily  for  me,  there  were  still  current  some  vol- 
vimea  which  were  delightfully  illustrated  but  which  I 
think  since  have  gone  from  our  bookshops; for  instance, 
a  collection  of  Grinmi's  fairy  tales  called  '^Gammer 
Gretel's  Fairy  Book,'  with  the  famous  pictures  of 
George  Cruikshank.  I  thought  then,  as  I  Tiave  thought 
ever  since,  that  there  is  only  one  illustrator  of 
fairy  stories  in  the  world  and  that  is  Ci-uikshank,  al- 
tho I  admit  that  in  the  realm  of  the  purely  grotesque 
Arthur Rackham  runs  him  close.  There  is  a  horror  about 
Rackham's  illustrations  wliich  I  hardly  think  good  for 
imaginative  children;  in  fact,  I  should  go  a  little 
further  and  say  that  perhaps  Grimm's  fairy  stories  had 
better  be  mostly  suppressed  to-day,  not  because  I  do 
not  like  fairy  stories,  as  I  em  an  ardent  admirer  and 
believer  in  them,  but  I  do  not  like  the  brutality  and 
violence  of  Grimm's  and  some  of  the  other  folk  tales. 

"Far  whole somer  and  more  stimulating  to  the  imagin- 
ation and  the  poetic  faculty  are  the  inimitable  sto- 
ries of  Hans  Christian  Andersen." 

Boys  read  Cooper;  but  how  many  girls  are  likely  to 
be  found  with  little  Miss  Lowell's  taste? 

"After  fairy  stories,  the  books  I  most  delighted  in 
were  adventure  stories,  particularly  those  of  the  sea. 
Cooper's  'Leather-stocking  Tales'  were  read  to  me  by 
my  father,  but  I  have  always  really  preferred  his  sea 
stories,  'The  Water  Witch,'  'Red  Rover,'   'The  Pilot,' 

'The  Two  Admirals,'  etc.,  and  somewhere  about  my  tenth 
year  some  one  gave  me  a  book  of   Captain   Marryat's, 

'Poor  Jack, '  which  was  illustrated  by  that  excellent 
artist  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  as  I  have  always  been 
so  sensitive  to  illustrations,  they  m ty  be  the  reason 
that  I  have  continued  to  prefer  it  to  all  of  Marryat's 
other  books  put  together.  I  simply  revelled  in  that 
volume,  which  I  have  read  again  and  again,  and  it  led 
]me  on  to  'Midshipman  Easy'  and  'Peter  Simple'  and  the 
'whole  long  line  of  Marryat's  books,  which,  somewhat 
later,  turned  into  the  broader  interest  of  R.  H.  Dana's 

'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,'  and  Bullen's  'Cruise  of 
the  Cachalot.  '  Sea  stories  have  been  a  real  passion 
with  me,  and  I  read  them  today  with  almost  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  girl." 

If  there  were  space  it  would  be  interesting  to  let 


Miss  Lowell  tell  why  she  liked  Marryat  and  Henty  and 
Lewis  Carroll,  but  we  must  not  omit  two  of  her  dis- 
likes: ♦ 

"l  was,  of  course,  dosed  with  Miss  Yonge,  altho  I 
managed  to  escape  'The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.*  To  my  mind 
her  volumes  are  dangerous  and  extreme,  and  I  should 
certainly  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  any  child  whose 
reading  I  was  superintending.  Miss  Alcott  I  was  for- 
bidden to  read  far  many  years,  as  she  was  supposed  to 
use  very  bad  English  and  to  be  untrue  to  life,  both  of 
which  criticisms  I  now  thoroughly  endorse.  I  did  read 
the  books  after  a  while, since  allmy  friends  were  read- 
ing them  and  parental  authority, as  it  always  does,  had 
in  the  end  to  bow  to  public  opinion.  As  I  look  back 
upon  them  I  do  not  think  they  were  valuable  in  any  way, 
nor  did  they  really  give  me  very  much  pleasure,  and  I 
do  not  at  all  recommend  them,  Susan  Coolidge's  stories 
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ICESS  Am  LOWELL 

TOio  read  Fenimoro  Cooper  and  Marryat  as  a  tiny 
girl,  getting  ready  for  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
at  thirteen. 


amused  me  in  a  mild  degree — they  served  to  'pass  an 
idle  hour  '  as  we  should  call  it  to-day — without  doing 
more .  " 

When  Miss  Lowell  sailed  out  on  the  sea  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  she  was  thirteen — an  age  when  children 
can  take  care  of  themselves  and  parents  usually  feel 
excused  for  laying  down  their  burdens  as  guides  and 
counsellors.  You  will  see  she  is  not  aware  that  this 
is  a  sign  of  precocity: 

"Dickens  must  be  read  either  in  youth  or  not  until 
early  middle  age.  I  find  that  in  the  adolescent  pe- 
riod, the  period  of  the  discovery  of  the  modern  woTld 
arid  modern  literature,  one  is  apt  to  scorn  him.  One 
must  be  either  a  child  or  extremely  sophisticated  to 
enjoy  Dickens.  Our  young  intelligentsia  who  so  de- 
light in  Conrad  and  Gorki  are  neither  sufficiently 
childlike  nor  sufficiently  mellow  to  enjoy  him.  To  be 
sure,  middle  age  sees  different  things  in  Dickens  from 
those  childhood  saw,  and  cannot  read  as  many  of  the 
volumes. 
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ARE    FAIRY  TALES  OUTGRO^JvTST  ? 


ENEMIES  OF  FAIRY  TALES  arise  in  one  ,  guise  or 
another  in  these  days  •when  most  established 
things  are  fighting  for  life.   One  of  the  most 
deadly  of  their  enemies  would  seem  to  be  Dr.  Katherine 
D.  Blake,  head  of  the  New  York  Normal  College,  whom 
r  the  Associated  Press  quotes  as  saying  that   "the  old 


fish  and  part  man  serves  a  magician.  They  are  botlj 
lies.  The  'Divine  Comedy'  is  also  a  lie  and  'Faust' 
should  be  expurgated.  There  is  too  much  in  it  about 
devils  and  magic. 

"Even  the  Bible,  upon  Dr.  Blade's  theory j would  seem 
to  need  attention,  and  we  are  prepared  to  go  with  her 
thus  far:  If  the  roses  around  the  palace  of  the 
'Sleeping  Princess'  must  be  pulled  up,  then  we  demand 
the  extirpation  of  'Jonah's'  gourd." 

If  we  don't  order  the  execution  of  fairy  tales  out- 
right, as  Dr.  Blake  seems  to  recommend,  there 
is  going  on  a  system  of  emasculation.  Miss 
Lowell,  in  the  foregoing  strictures,  seems  to 
take  exception  to  such  drawings  of  Eaokham  as 
the  one  here  reproduced.  Rebecca  Drucker  ut- 
ters an  opposing  protest  in  the  New  York 
"Tribune": 

"There  has  somehow  grown  up  the  impression 
that  a  child  is  a  fragile  and  sensitive  thing, 
upon  whom  no  rude  or  robust  idea  may  blow. 
It  has  led  to  the  issuing  of  compilations  of 
fairy  tales  which  are  emasculated  of  all  vio- 
lence ani  incidentally  of  all  vividness.  .  .  . 
What  stupidity  to  believe  that  nothing  should 
be  brought  before  a  child  but  what  is  happy 
and  be%.utiful.'  We  do  not  yet  all  agree  as  to 
what  is  happy  and  beautiful.  It  cannot  make 
the  child  happy  to  have  all  his  emotions 
sterilized.  "iVhat  is  to  happen  to  the  child's 
imagination  in  the  mean  time?  Fright  and 
anger  and  revulsion  and  indignation  are  human 
emotions  not  easily  stifled.  After  all,  what 
preparation  has  the  child  for  manhood  or 
womanhood  whose  imagination  and  emotions  have 
never  been  stretched?" 


"ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,"  ONE  OF  ARTHUR  RACKHAlJi'S  PICTURES. 

Miss  Lowell,  whose  views  on  children's  books  appear  on  a  pre- 
ceding page,  sees  "a  horror  about  Rackham's   illustrations" 
though  Miss  Rebecca  Drucker  takes  an  opposite  view. 


fairy  story  belongs  to  the  age  of  ignorar'ce.  It  is  im- 
moral, because  it  is  based  on  lies,  leads  to  laziness 
and  inculcates  weakiness.  "  The  St,  Louis  "Republic" 
owns  that  it  doesn't  know  Dr.  Blake  and  is  "left  in 
won,der  as  to  who  she  is,"  but  --  it  knows  "some  of  the 
old  fairy  tales  and  will  admit  that  they  are  a  product 
of  the  age  of  ignorance  and  based  on  lies,  if  the  word 
lies  be  stretched  thin  enough  to  cover  the  most  beau- 
tiful creations,  of  fancy.  "  Under  such  a  ruling  the 
"Republic"  sees  a  whole  holocaust  of  literary  destruc- 
tion: 

'  "If  so,  then  down  with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
blot  out  the  story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  round  table, 
let  the  twilight  of  the  gods  be  stygian  darkness.  For- 
get 'Achilles'  and  'Hector',  'Lancelot'  and  'Guine- 
vere' ;  banish  'Jupiter*  and  'Venus,'  'Thor'  and  "Frija.'  They 
are  lies;  let  us  have  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"And  while  we  are  about  it  let  us  suppress  'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  which  is  an  ignorant  fairy 
story,  and  'A  Winter's  Tale,'  wherein  a  creatvire  part 


FOR  BETTER  SPEECH 

OUR  PERIODICAL  EFFORTS  to  improve  our 
English  speech  leave  us  witli  little  help  from 
some  sourcfeB.  The  stage,  i'or  one,  needs  help 
itself.  Instead  of  being  a  mentor.  The  Louis- 
ville "Courier  Journal"  points  out  that  "much 
that  is  desirable  is  acquired  incidentally  by 
those  who  seel:  to  conquer  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  "employ  it  effectively": 

"Good  English  is  not  acquired  by  study  of  school' 
te:rtbool:s.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  familiarity  with  s^ 
perior  books  and  association  iiith  men  and  women  who 
possess  enlighteniaent.  A  man  might  laiow,  and  apply, 
every  rule  of  grainraar,  yet  fail  to  use  triiat  is  termed 
good  English.  Speaking  correctly,  he  might  be  without 
grace  of  speech, 

"■"True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
as  those  move  easier  vrfio  have  learned  to  dance, ' 

"True  ease  in  speaking  comes  also  from  art. 

"To  master  the  language  and  employ  it  effectively 
it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  T.dth  the  master 
minds  whose  vehicle  it  has  been.  To  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  the  art  of  speech  which  marks  a  nan  or  a  woman 
as  belonging  to  the  polite  world  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  polite  literature  in  addition  to  as- 
sociating with  persons  whose  English  is  good.  Those 
wlio  respect  the  language  and  the  world  sufficiently  to 
wish  to  speak  correctly  and  gracefully  and  to  associ- 
ate with  persons  whose  speech  is  pure  and  graceful 
are  less  slipshod  mentally,  and  as  a  rule  less  so 
morally,  tlian  those  who,  having  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  speak  correctly,  are  content  witli  slovenly 
speech. " 
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YOUR  FIRST  BOLSHEVIST 

RUSSIA  CREATED  NIHILISM  and  Turgenef  first  put 
it  into  literature;  she  also  created  Bolshevism, 
but  ShaJcespeare  got  in  ahead  of  any  writer  Rus- 
sia may  produce  for  the  job  of  giving  the  Bolshevist 
a  literary  form.  "Jack  Cade"  was  your  first  Bolshe- 
vist, and  our  extreme  Western  contemporary,  the  Port- 
land "Oregonian",  is  the  first  to  point  him  out —  per- 
haps because  the  Bolshevik  appeared  in  the  flesh  out 
there  before  he  took  form  in  the  East.  Or  perhaps  the 
Oregonians  thumb  their  ShaJcespeares  oftener  and  look 
into  such  unfamiliar  plays  as  "King  Henry  VI"  more 
than  we  Easterners  do.  The  "Oregonian"  discovers  that 
"Jaotc  Cade,"  tho  he  was  the  son  of  a  brick  layer,  and 
got  his  name  from  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings,  speaks 
rather  better  English  than  his  congener  of  today.  He 
pursuades  this  paper  that  "a  classic  touch  to  Bolshe- 
vik literature,  copied,  from  Shakespeare,  would  .  .  . 
lend  a  charm  that  it  does  not  now  possess  and  be  a 
comfort  to  the  professional  failures  and  parlor  an- 
archists who  have  embraced  his  teachings."  Bolshevism 
is  set  forth  in  this  colloquy  between  "George  Bevis" 
and  "John  Holland": 

GEO.  —  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  means  to  dress  the 
commonwealth,  and  turn  it,   and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

JOHN  —  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.   Well, 
I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England  since  gentle- 
men came  up. 

GEO.  --  0,  miserable  age'.  Virtue  is  not  regarded 
in  handicraftsmen. 

JOHN  --  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons, 

GEO.  --  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

JOHN  —  True;  and  yet  it  is  said  --  Labor  in  thy 
vocation;  which  is  as  much  to  say  as  --  Let  the  magis- 
trates be  laboring  men;  and  therefore  we  should  be 
magistrates. 

GEO.  --  Thou  has  it;  for  there's  no  better  sign  of 
a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

For  present  purposes  the  historicity  of  "jack  Cade" 
need  not  trouble  us.  Such  doctrine,  which  the  "Ore- 
gonian" calls  "good  bolshevik  reasonirg"  and  "hoary 
with  age,"  is  at  least  as  old  as  Shakespeare  and  new 
as  the  latest  Russian  Red,  along  with  this  conception 
of  himself  and  his  powers.   Says  Jack: 

"Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is  brr.ve,  and 
voT/3  reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England  seven 
halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny;  the  three-hooped 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  a  felony 
to  drink  small  beer;  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  comxaon; 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass; and  when 
I  am  king  —  as  kirtg  I  shall  be  —  ...  all  shall 'eat 
and  drink  on  my  score;  and  I  will  apparel  them  r.ll  in 
one  livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and 
worship  me,  their  lord.  .  .  . 

"Away,  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm;  my  mouth 
shall  be  the  parliament  of  England.  ...  And  hence- 
forwaxd  all  things  shall  bo  in  common.'^ 

This  Shakespearean  Bolshevist  is  beforehand  even  in 
"holding  in  capita  of  all  possessions,  and  the  nation- 
alization of  women."  The  "Oregonian"  leads  further: 


"The  sincere  bolshevist  who  has  folloxTed  tho  Russian 
Soviet's  similar  efforts  r\nd  proclaraations  and  its  at- 
tempts to  stamp  out  intelligence  will  find  Cade's  cat- 
echism of  the  clerk  of  Chatham  delicious.  The  clerk  is 
accused  of  'setting  boys  copies  '  and  of  beinj  able  to 
make  obligations  and  write  court  hand: 

CADE Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name?  or   hast 

thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-dealing 
aian? 

CLEKk Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been   so   vrell 

brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

ALL He  hath  confessed;  avmy  with  himi  He's  a  vil- 
lain and  a  traitor . 

CADE Away  with  him,  I  say  I   Hang  hiau  with  his  pen 

and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

"Or  the  sympathetic  bolshevist  will  find  something 
worth  copying  for  future  use  in  Cade's  indictment  of 
Lord  Say: 

" '  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the   court  clean 
of  such  as  thou  art.    Thou  has  most  traitorously  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grami'iiar 
school;   and  whereas,   before,  our  forefathers  had  no 
other  books  but  the  score   and  the  tally,   thou  hast 
caused  printing  to  bo  used;  and,  contrary  to  the  king, 
his  crovm,  and  dignity,   thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill. 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about 
thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,   and  such 
abominable  words  as  no   Christian  ear   can  endure   to 
hear. 

"While  Cade  did,  in  fact,  empty  the  .jails  to  gain  ad- 
herents, as  the  Russian  bolsheviki  are  accused  of  do- 
ing, there  is  no  record  that  he  in  truth  purposed  to 
kill  all  lawyers  or  slew  men  solely  because  they  could 
read  and  write.  In  Shakespeare  he  is  a  sort  of  post- 
dated com^Tiunist  figure.  It  was  VTat  Tyler,  it  is  told 
by  Holinshed,  who  demanded  from  the  king  'a  commission 
to  put  to  death  all  lawyers,  escheaters  and  others 
which  by  any  office  had  anything  to  do  with  the  law; 
for  his  meaning  was  that,  having  made  all  those  away 
that  understood  the  laws,  all  things  should  then  be 
ordered  according  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the 
comjnon  people.  '  It  was  he  who  obliged  teachers  of 
children  in  grammar  schools  to  swaar  nevdr  to  instruct 
any  in  their  art.  'It  was  dangerous  among  them  to  be 
known  for  one  that  was  learned,  and  more  dangerous  if 
any  man  were  found  with  a  penner  and  ink'aorne  at  his 
side;  for  such  seldome  or  never  escaped  from  them  with 
life.'" 

Perhaps  o\ir  own  Bolshevists  would  profit  by  going 
to  Shakespeare  instead  of  +0  darkest  Russia  "for  the 
best  proletarian  thoup;ht,"  says  the  "Oregonian." 


their 
says, 


'  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  ELLA  IfflEELER  WILCOX 

THE  LONDON  "TIMES"  puts  to  shame  the  American  re* 
serves  about  the  late  Ella  Wheeler  Vfilcox.  It  boldly 
declares  her  "the  most  popular  poet  of  either  sex  and 
of  any  age ,  read  by  thousands  who  never  open  Shake- 
speare, and  far  more  famous  than  were  L.  E.  L.  or 
Felicia  Hemans  or  A.  L.  0.  E.  at  the  height  of 
renown."  The  secret  of  her  poems'  success,  it 
is  readily  seen: 

"They  are  smooth,  easy,  plucky,  kindly,  and  senti- 
mental. They  put  into  rhyme  the  common  wisdom  of 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  As  time  went  on,  Mrs.  Wilcox 
made  som.e  attempt  to  find  a  philosophical  basis  for 
her  counsels.  One  Swansi  Viva-Kananda  taught  her 
about  deep  breathing  and  concentration; and  in  her  book, 
'The  Art  of  Being  Alive,'  she  would  talk  persuasively 
about  'New  Thought'  and  'God's  supreme  plan'  and  '  tlie 
soul's  inexhaustible  reservoir.'  But  these  were  only 
the  trii...aings.  The  substance  was  a  friendly, cheerful, 
plucky  nature,  which  enjoyed  success  to  the  full,  and 
would  doubtless  have  borne  failure  with  exemplary 
pluck. " 


ADVERTISING  FOR  HEALTH 


VHEN  YOU  BEGIM  TO  SEE  the  Red  Seal  every- 
where you  will  know  that  something  new  is 
behind  the  effort  to  kill  tuberculosis. 
Christmas  has  for  several  years  seen  this  "sticker"  on 
its  packages  and  letters,  mingling  its  hue  with  the 
holly  berries  and  streamers.  But  this  year  the  high- 
est advertising  brains  of  the  country  are  on  the  job 
to  make  us  "see  red."    The   National   Tuberculosis  As- 


William*  — 


SATE  A  LIFE  OR  TWO. 
—  Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  "News." 

eociation  are  soon  to  be  aut  "to  sell  public  health  to 
the  nation."  To  this  end  they  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Elmore  Leffingwell,  as  campaign  director, 
Basil  G.  Eaves  as  sales  manager,  and  J.  Ray  Johnson  as 
advertising  and  publicity  director.  The  last  named 
of  these,  writing  in  "Advertising  and  Selling"  (  New 
York),  gives  an  account  of  the  campaign  about  to  be 
launched,  which  is  built  upon  this  structure; 

''No  man  can  vouch  for  his  own  pontinued  good  health 
60  long  as  a  single  case  of  illness  exists  in  the  com- 
munity or  so  long  as  he  mingles  with  others  in  a  bus- 
iness or  social  way.  His  best  friend  may  bring  dis- 
ease into  his  hone  or  his  business  associate  into  his 
office.  If  he  wishes  to  conserve  his  own  health  he 
must  aid  in  conserving  the  health  of  the   community. 

"Tuberculosis  is  the  greate.st  cause  of  death  on  re- 
cord, and  it  is  preventable. " 

Great  Britain  is  using  advertising  as  a  means  of 
combatting  a  scourge  that  menaces  her  public  health: 


"It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  National  Covji- 
cil  for  the  Control  of  Venereal  Disease,  of  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham  is  president,  is  using  a  cam- 
paign of  display  advertising  throughout  the  British 
Isles  in  an  effort  to  combat  this  menace.  Space  is 
being  taken  in  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  and  is 
bound  to  bring  magnificent  results.  In  this  country 
we  have  been  sound  asleep  for  centuries.  Experts  who 
have  been  fighting  disease  —  mostly  in  the  laboratory 
~  readily  admit  that  advertising  will  sell  toothpicks 
or  tires,  paper  dolls  or  portable  houses,  but  they 
have  never  put  their  heads  together  to  plan  a  selling 
campaign  for  public  health,  a  commodity  v^hich  they 
have  in  their  possession.  (For  instance,  if  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  states  knew  these  facts,  don't 
you  think  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  would  soon 
shov/  a  marked  decline?  ) 

"1.  Tuberculosis  kills   ]?50,000  persons   in  the 
United  States   every  year. 

"2.  Tuberculosis  kills  mostly  producers  —  active 
men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty- 
five. 

"3.  Most  infection  comes   in  childhood  and  the  dis- 
ease annually  claims  the    lives   of  12,000  helpless 
children  besides   crippling  many  more. 

"4.  And  now  --  Tuberculosis  is  preventable  and  cur- 
able. 

"Consider  how  deadly  is  this  disease  that  wo  have 
been  accepting  all  these  years  as  a  visitation  of  prov- 
idence. During  the  period  the  United  States  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  --  a  little  more  than  a 
year  --  Uncle  Sam  lost  about  67,000  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines.  In  that  same  period  tuberculosis  killed 
200,000  persons,  mostly  workers,  right  here  at  home. 
Heart  disease  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  great 
scourge  and  yet  it  killed  only  115,337  persons  in  1917. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  number  of  these 
were  beyond  the  age  of  usefulness  and  .therefore  the 
economic  loss  was  not  great.  Tuberculosis,  on  the 
other  band,  causes  an  annual  economic  waste  of  at 
least  $500,000,000." 

A  given  community  can  determine  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, declares  the  writer,  "the  n\miber  of  men,  women 
*nd  children  who  are  to  die  in  that  community  every 
year,"  Experiments,  in  fact,  to  this  Trery  end  have 
been  tried: 

"This  has  been  shown  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  a  town 
with  a  population  of  approximately  17,000.  Framingham 
was  an  average  American  town  with  the  average  death 
rate,  the  average  industrial  life  and  the  average  for- 
eign population.  It  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
any  other  fairly  representative  American  town  of  the 
same  relative  size.  For  three  years  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association  has  conducted  an  experiment 
known  to  the  medical  world  as  the  Framingham  Demon- 
stration in- this  town.  It  has  accomplished  results 
that  are  truly  remarkable,  besides  cutting  the  death 
rate  from  121  per  100,000  in  1916  to  76  per  100,000  in 
1919.  In  addition  it  has  proven  that  tuberculosis  is 
controllable  and  is  rapidly  completing  a  model  health 
plan  that  may  be  applied  successfully  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  experiment  has  been  kept  a  dead  secret, 
but  the  results  of  its  investigations  soon  will  be 
given  the  light  of  publicity.  .  .  . 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Framingham  Demonstra- 
tion would  have  failed  without  the  help  of  the  local 
newspapers  and  it's  a  foregone  conclusion   that   any 
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plan  to  improve  tlie  health  of  the  United  States  will 
fail  unless  all  advertising  media  are  used  tc  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  That  is  one  reason  why  a 
typical  'dealers '  proof  book  of  illustrated  display 
advertising  is  being  prepared  now  to  be  circulated 
throiighout  the  country  as  the  first  important  step  in 
a  deterinined  crusade  to  wipe  out  tuberculosis — to  con*, 
quer  the  ^fhite  Plague  for  all  time." 

No  publicity  or  advertising  medium,  we  are  told,  is 
being  overlooked  in  the  coming  campaign  to  warn  this 
nation  against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis: 

"The  screen,  the  newspapers  —  large   and   small  -- 
magazines,  class  publications,  house  organs,   window 
cards,  posters,  car  cards,  lectures,  and  even  the  hum- 
ble church  bulletin,  are  being  used. 

"The  material  is  being  sent  out  from.  National  Head- 
quarters in  mats,  plates  and  all  the  usual  forms.  Be- 
fore the  first  day  of  Decer.iber,  when  our  active  seal 
selling  ccuupaign  ojjens  to  continue  ten  days,  vre  expect 
to  have  completed  a  national  educational  cam.paign 
which  vill  arouse  the  people  of* the  country  and  lead 
then  to  taJce  the  preliiainaiy  steps  that  will  result  in 
the  conquering  of  the  rrhite  plague.,... 

"But as  the  doughboy  says you   can   tell  tlie 

TTorld  it'o  ,"oir,.i^;  to  he  a  success." 


MINISTERS  FOR  THE  LEAGUE 

THE  MIUISTERS  art:;  "nost  certainly"  not  tv.ldn-; 
an  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  League  of 
nations,  if  v;-e  are  to  accept  the  findings  of 
the  national  Conii.:ittec  on  the  Churches  and  the  Iloral 
Aims  of  the  Y/ar  ,  which  nr.de  a  postal  inquiry  reaching 
over  17,000  clergy  and  sent  a  special  investigator  to 
sone  thirty  representative  cities.  I'he  postal  poll 
disclosed  aboiit  or.c  in  tvcnty  V;iio  would  defeat  or 
drastically  alter  the  Lec.,^;uc  Covenant. The  investigator 
who  made  the  survey  su:/g  in  "The  Christian  l.orl:"  that 
"the  prcponclcrencc  of  church  sentiment  seens  to  be 
that  it  would  be  a  ciJ.cjiixty  to  the  Christian  Ch\irbh 
and  to  th.e  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  if  tiie  Treaty  and 
the  League  Covenant  should  not  be  ratified  this  year. " 
Thirty  cities  of  the  East  and  Iliddle  "Jest  have  been 
canvassed  and  the  belief  is  thus  derived  that  "the 
sentii^iont  of  ministerial  associations,  cliurch  fcdei- 
ations,  denominational  conferences,  and  oth.cr  ecclesi- 
astical cstablisliments  out  there  is  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  All  throvigh  the  l.Iid-'.Test  "and 
other  sections  of  this  country  the  voice  of  tlie 
preacher  is  heard  proclaiming  the  necessity  for  a 
League  of  ITations."  ITe  read: 

"An  itinerary  that  included  Trenton,  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  Baltimore,  Frederick,  Hagerstovm,  Cin- 
cinnati, St  Louis,  Sedalia,  Fort  Scott,  Parsons, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Sioux  City,  Sioux  Falls, 
Ivlitchell,  Aberdeen,  Jamestown,  Bismarck,  Fargo, 
Crookston,  Duluth,  Minneapolis  St.  Paul,  "iVinona, 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  showed  in  every  city  at  the 
center  of  the  most  active  groups  of  men  and  women  v/ho 
are  working,  for  this  high  political  and  moral  ideal  a 
minister,  or  several  ministers. 

"in  Kansas  City  there  is  Burris  Jenkins,  preacher 
of  the  Linwood  Avenue  Christian  Church.  By  day  and 
night  throughout  the  great  State  he  may  be  four.d  vui-» 


folding  to  various  bodies  of  Kansans  the  need  of  a 
League  and  interpreting  to  them  '  the  articles  of  the 
present  Covenant.  Dr.  Jenkins  also  o^ms  one  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  city  and  there  is  never  a  day 
or  a  single  edition  of  the  many  editions  of  his  paper 
issued  during  the  day  that  does  not  have  in  it  an  ed- 
itorial or  some  article  setting  forth  the  advantages 
contained  in  the  proposed  Covenant  as  over  against 
anything  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Go  to  Sioux  Falls 
and  you  will  find  the  Rev.  L.  Wendell  Fifield,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  that  city.  He 
is  doing  what  probably  no  other  minister  or  League 
speaker  is  doing.  Knowing  that  in  his  city  and  in 
other  parts  of  South  Dakota  there  is  much  confusion 
as  to  the  significance  of  certain  clauses  in  the  doc- 
ument, he  has  adopted  the  expository  method  of  in- 
terpretation, it  is  his  custom  when  speaking  on  the 
Covenant  to  start  with  article  one  and  go  through 
every  article  consecutively,  calling  for  questions 
from  his  audience  at  the  end  of  the  pre seat at ion  of 
each  one.... It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  he  knows 
every  article  of  the  Covenant  by  heart. 

"in  Winona,  Wisconsin,  you  will  see  Rev.  George  S. 
Keller,  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  that  beautiful 
little  city,  giving  his  energy  in  a  big  way  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  League  idea.  Dr.  Keller  attends 
day  school  picnics,  Sunday  school  picnics,  church 
celebrations  and  meetings  of  various  kinds  setting 
forth  the  supreme  moral  aim  for  T/hich  the  war  was 
fought. 

"To  STieah  of  the  East  for  a  moment.  Rev.  Judson 
Coaklia,  of  Trenton;  Dr.  Kinsolving,  of  Baltimore;  Dr. 
Conrad  Clever  and  Dr.  Harns,pf . Hagersto?m;  Drs.  Kiefer, 
Rupp  and  Hooff ,  of  Frederick  are  among  the  men  of 
leading,  ivho  are  giving  the  League  of  Nations  ideaits 
tremendous  driving  power." 

The  obduracy  ol'  certain  Senators  is  held  to  be  a 
breakable  quality,  and  doubt  is  even  entertained  about 
the  one  who  is  said  to  have  declared  that  "if  Jesus 
Christ  appeared  on  earth  and  coim.ianded  that  the  Senator 
cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  League  he  would  refuse 
to  do  it."  At  least  "the  people  know  there  are  not 
many  Senators  who  talk  after  that  manner."  Where  is 
the  skeptic  of  yesterday,  it  is  asked,  who  "tried  to 
discredit  the  influence  of  the  preachers  in  world  af- 
fairs?" 

"Let  him  glance  at  the  monster  petition  made  up  of 
seventeen  thousand  names  of  clergymen  in  the  United 
States,  and  presented  to  the  Senate  through  Vice-Pres- 
ident Liar shall,  calling  for  the  ratification  of  the 
League  Covenant  in  a  way  that  would  not  cause  its  re- 
submission to  the  Powers  in  Paris .  Here  you  have  the 
voice  of  one  great  bloc  made  up  of  leading  ministers 
from  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  representing  virtu- 
ally every  sect,  asserting  that  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty, 
embodying  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  should  be 
ratified  promptly.  The  clergyraen  of  the  Middle  West 
were  very  ready  to  sign  that  great  petition. 

"it  is  not  true  that  the  preachers  of  America  are 
as/oiding  this  great  issue.  It  is  not  ignored  by 
priests,  rabbis  or  ministers.  They  are  not  passing  it 
by.  The  groat  majority  of  them  are  responding  to  it 
and  using  their  influence  in  order  that  the  treaty  may 
not  be  defeated. 

"Contemplate  the  power  of  the  message  of  seventeen 
thousand  preachers  constantly  calling  for  a  League  of 
Nations  and  you  can  see  the  doom  of  the  evil  forces 
that  keep  the  h\iman  faiuily  apart.  Racialism  may  con- 
tinue for  a  span,  but  its  days  are  numbered.  Comiaer- 
cial  exploitation  may  persuade  itself  that  it  is  im- 
mortal,but  its  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf.  Militarism 
and  navalism  may  hold  their  serpentine  heads  above 
water  for  a  little  time,  but  soon  they  will  go  under. 
Too  long  have  thoy  been  permitted  to  swim  their  slimy 
way  into  the  life  of  nations,  but  their  glory  has  for- 
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ever  departed.  'Othello's' occupation 's  gone.  prospectus,  quoted  in  the  "American  Hebrew"  (New  York) 

"It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  observe  the  dwells  upon  "the  unfortunate  evidence  of  anti-S°miti« 
success  of  any  petition  circulated  araong  the  ministers 

by  the  opponents  of  the  League  calling  for   signatures  leanings'  in  the  contemporary  press:" 
of  those  against  ratification.   The  result  of  such  a 

task  would  be  a  sorry  sight.   The  mail  that  recently     "y/e  deeply  deplore  this  decline  from  the  more  uni- 

brought  over   seventeen  thousand  favorable    replies  versal  esteem  in  which  our   religion  and  its  adherents 

brought  word  from  only  805   that  they  opposed   the  ^^^rere  formerly  held.    But  we   cannot  disguise  our  fear 

League,  or  were  not  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  Covenant  that  the  decline  may  partly  be   due  to  the  negative 

without  drastic  changes.  cause  of  the  lack  of  a  more  representative  Anp-lo-Jew- 

ish  newspaper. 

The  "Christian  Work"  finds  it  "not  difficult  to  un-     "vmen  a  Jewish  newspaper  discovers  that  'the  ideals 

derstand  why  preachers  welcome  vdth  such  alacrity  the  °^   Bolshevism  at  many  points  are  consonant  with   th- 

finest  ideals  of  Judaism,'  and  proceeds  to  defend  this 

League  of  Nations;  heresy  with  vituperation  directed  against  its  oppo- 
nents, we  cannot  affect  surprise  that   a  non-.Tewis'i 

'They  have. for  years  been  reading  their  New  Testa-  newspaper  should  roundly  write  'Let  England  and  I'uropri 

nent  and  studying  the  life  of  Christ.   For  generations  re:P.enber  that  every  Jew  is  a  Bolshevik'".  .  . 
they  have  been  repeating  'God  has  made  of  one  blood     ".  .  ,  Hard  work,  thrift,  honesty,  fair-dealing, rnd 

every  nafion  of  man  to  dwell  on  all  the   face   of  the  loyalty  to  our   friends  will   get  us   over  m.ore  stiles 

earth,  having  determined  their  appointed  seasons,   and  than  any  political  agility  in  combining  nationalisra 

the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  '   They  have  been  lead-  and  internationalism  as  twin  aspects  of  self-determi- 

ing  their  flocks  to  a  consideration  of  the  Golden  Rule,  nation.   T/e  Jews  may  reiisonably  return  to  the  root- 

They  have  cried  aloud  and  spared  not  those  whose  pur-  principles  of  religion  and  patriotism,  by  the   clear 

pose-  in  life  is  one  of  domination  and  not  service.  The  enunciation  of  which,  and  the  clear   distinction   be- 

Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  have  been  tween  which,  the  emancipation  of  Jews  in  this  country 

their  constant  themes.   Preachers  can  do  no  less  than  was  won  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth   cen- 

they  are  doing  for  the  beginning  of  this  League.   They  tury. " 
feel  that  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  religion  and  that 

the  idea  of  a  League,  a  World  Brotherhood   of   Love,     The  new  organ  also  makes  itself  clear  as  not  con- 
stands  at  the  center  of  the  teaching  of  their  Master."  „   .   „.   .     .,,    ..    ,.      tx   ,  -,  ^   j.        »^.^ 

fusing  Zionism  with  nationalism.   It  holds  to   the 

There  is  this  final  word:  primary  truths,  first,  of  the  Jewish  religion, with  its 

T^essianic  promise  of  a  spiritual  Zion,  and,    secondly, 
'^fith  joy  they  hail  the  coming  day  when  the  Leagijie, 
infused  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  will  be  a  living  re-  ^^  ^'^^   national  obligations  which  are  the  privilege  of 

ality.   They  look  forward  to  the  new  foundations  built  Jewish  citizens  equally  with  their  fellow-countrymen  of 

uoon  justice.  They  are  sick  of  the  unsound  foundations  „ 

of  the  past.   They  hope  for  the  full  coSperation  of  ^'^^^^  creeds.   Upon  these  points  the  stand   oi   tne 

the  nations  in  all  matters  of  great  and  common  concern.  "Jewish  Guardian"  will  be  as  follows: 
They  hope  that  the  League  Coiincil  will  soon  get  busy 
on  the  question  of  armaments.   They  are  sick  of  armed 

peace,  sick  of  the  abominable  record  mad©  by  compul-  '^^^^^^  ^^  '^o  cross-national  bond,uniting  Jew  polit- 

sory  military  service,  sick  of  nations  treating  each  ically  with  Jew,  no  national  or  bi-national  Judaisn. 

other  as  if  they  are  crooks  to  be  forever  armed  against,  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  Jewish  Pope,   or  supreme  ec- 

sick  of  big  nations  being  parasites  on  the   back   of  desiastical  authority.   Dr.  Hertz  is  Chief  Rabbi  in 

little  nations,  sick  of  greed,  sick  of  hate,   sick  of  ^^^   British  Einpire,  not  of  Dutch,  Polish  or  Portuguese 

the  whole  philosophy  out  of  which  came  the   fires  of  ^^'''      and  wherever  a  Chief  Rabbi  is  appointed,  his 

hell  in  1914  '^              ■  functions  are  similarly  localized.   Yet,  if  Palestine 

is  reconstituted  as  a  national  home  for  Jews, it  is  ob- 

'  vious,  wrote  the  correspondent  to  'The  Westminstsr  Ga- 

ACOT  T '"T'  TXT  TTXT/^T  TCT-T  TXTW/DV    zette,'  that  the  Jew  in  European  countries  will  be  a 
ol  L-1  X.     iJN  xLJNCjrLlorl  JJl,  WIvI    foreigner.   Obvious  or  not,  it  is  an  inference  which 

will  occur  as  logical  to  most  of  us, and  which  accounts 

BOLSHEVISM  AND  ZIONISM  have   caused  a  cleavage  ^or  the  likeness  in  aijii,unpremeditated  equally  by  both 
parties,  of  some  anti-Semites  and  some  political  Zion- 
among  the  Jews  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  or-  ists . 
gan  of  opinion  has  been  launched  with  backers     "^^®  cannot  attempt  to  work  out  here  all  the  conse- 
quences of  this  deplorable  confusion.    The  religious 
among  the  most  distinguished  names  of  the   Anglo- Jews,  solidarity  of  Israel  has  and  seeks  no   constitutional 

Wen  of  the  type  of  Dr.   Israel  Abrahams,   Claude   G.  machinery.   Such  signs  of  it  as  may  have  been  apparent 

m  recent  years  have  been  due  to  common  causes  m  the 
Montefiore,  Capt.  Anthony  de  Rothschild,   Sir  Charles  war,  and"  to  the  agitation  arising  out  of  it, and  not  to 

Henry,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Lord  Swaythling,   Sir  Edward  ^^^^^^  institutions  among  the  Jews  which  are  strictly 

delimited  even  for  religious  objects.  Thus  we  are  con- 
Stern,   Sir  Philip  Sassoon,   Sir  Marcus  Samuel,   Sir  vinced  that  there  is  room  for  a  newspaper,  whic'h,  tied 

Isidore  Spielman,   Sir  Laurel  Magnus   came  to  feel  the  neither  to  the  League  of  British  Jews  nor  to  any  Zion- 

xst  organization,  will  be  true  to  the  principles  which 

need  of  effort  to  counteract  the   growth  of  opinion  -we  have  formulated.   Such  a  newspaper  can  offer  con- 

v-u     ijTj-     -iUT^Ti   •      mi.    T«-u  structive  criticism  of  the  policy  in  foreign  affairs 
which  coupled  Judaism  with   Bolshevism.    The   Jewish  '^^^"•-"•^''  ^'■^    ^  ^^     f  -^     ^  & 

of  the  committee  appointed  to  watch  them,   and  can  ae- 

newspapers  already,  established  in  England  have  been  vote  unbiased  attention  to  the  domestic  and  home  in- 

,   ,  J         n   J.     T    .    .  V     •      T   J.1-   terests  of  the  Jewish  community  in  our  beloved  country, 
looked  upon  as  lending  color  to  this  view.    In  the     ,.  ,,,.,.    ,„,   ,   .  f  ^   ,.   i   ,       , 

^  '='  "In  establishing  'The  Jewish  Guardian'  to  guard 

prospectus  of  the  new  paper,  called  "The  Jewish  Guard-  Judaism  itself,  we  point  the  way  back  to  mutual  trust 

ian,"  its  projectors  declare:    "We  are  not  always  ^""^   tolerance,  to  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas, to  com- 
'  t-     0  J        jjj^Qj^  labor  for  the  public  weal,  to  the  furtherance  of 

'.visely  served  by  the  nev^-spapers  of  our  own  community,  the  historic  claim  of  British  Jews  to  assist   their 

,  ,,  .   J.     .^        .  ,     -xv,  4.   •  ^1  less  fortunate  co-religioniste  in  less  fully  civilized 

and  this  disservice  may  not  be  without  influence   on     ,  .      ,„.,,,,,    t^   ,  x  •     •  ■  •    ^v 

countries  and,  finally,  to  the  Prophetic  vision  oi 

the  tone  and  attitude  of  some  newspapers  outside."  The  Israel's  duty  as  a  witness  to  God  and  the  Loral  Law," 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 
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^'^H  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Campbell's  tomato  sauce 

is  famous 

Campbeirs  Beans  are  flavored  through  and 
through  with  rich  tomato  sauce — justly  famous.  We 
use  red,  ripe  tomatoes.  The  sauce  has  the  real,  full 
delicious  tomato  flavor,  touched  with  spices  and 
delightfully  appetizing.  The  beans  are  of  selected 
quality,  slow-cooked  until  they  are  tender  and 
thoroughly  digestible.  A  wholesome,  hearty, 
satisfying  dish. 

15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


AN  INSPIRING  TRIBUTE  to  our  men  who  fell  in 
various  lands  overseas  is  offered  in  a  poem  by- 
Edwin  :,'arkham.  It  was  written  at  the  request 
of  the  International  News  Service  for  publication  in 
the  Hearst  newspapers  on  Armistice  Day.  Mr.  Markham  is 
not  concerned  with  the  qaestion  whether  the  remains  of 
our  fallen  heroes  should  be  brought  back  from  ov9rss3as 
or  allowed  to  rest  in  the  soil  they  gave  their  lives 
to  set  free.  73  takes  us  farther  along  with  them  to' 
that  unknown  bourne  where  they  shall  be  constant  re^. 
minders  to  us  of  our  duty  to  "carry  on." 

"OUR  DEAD  OVERSEAS." 
By  Edwin  Markhajn 
(Copyright,  1919,  by  the  International  News  Service.) 

They  sleep;  they  took  the  chance 

In  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  France. 

For  us  they  gave  their  youth  to  its  last  breath-- 

For  us  they  plunged  on  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

ITith  high  heroic  heart 

They  did  their  valiant  part. 

They  gave  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  youth 

To  lie  in  heaps  uncouth. 

They  turned  from  these  bright  skies 

To  lie  with  dust  and  silence  on  their  eyes. 

Yet  they  have  wages  that  we  know  not  of-- 

Wages  of  honor  and  immortal  love. 

For  they  went  down  only  to  live  again 

In  the  eternal  memory  of  men-- 

To  be  warm  pulse-beats  in  the  greatening  soul 

That  drives  the  blind  world  onward  to  her  goal. 

They  are  not  dead;  life's  flag  is  never  furled; 

They  passed  from  world  to  world. 

The'ir  bodies  sleep,  but  in  some  nobler  land 

Their  spirits  march  under  a  new  command. 

New  .joys  await  them  there 

In  hero  heavens  wrapt  in  immortal  air.^ 

Rejoice  for  them,  rejoice; 

They  made  the  nobler  choice. 

How  shall  we  -honor  their  deed-- 

How  speak  our  praise  of  this  immortal' bread? 

Only  by  living  nobly  as  they  died — 

Toiling  for  Truth  denied. 

Loyal  to  something  bigger  than  we  are — 

Something  that  swings  the  spirit  to  a  star. 

Prohibitionists  may  find  a  grim  text  in  the  Sydney 
"Bulletin"  in  verses  entitled  "The  Drunken  Stoker."  At 
the  same  time,  social  economists  may  seize  upon  the 
same  figure  as  a  symptom  of  unhealthiness  in  the  so- 
cial  organism. 

THE  DRUNKEN  STOKER 
By  W,  Kodak 

Blind  drunk  and  reeling  through -the  rain, 

The  furnace  pallor  on  his  face. 
He  beats  ^back  to  his  ship  again 

To  find  his  cheerless  sleeping-place; 
His  poor  clothes,  stiff  with  grime  and  sweat. 

Cling  to  his  limbs he  does  not  care. 

Kis  old  black  cap,  now  gleaming  wet. 

Shadows  a  white  face  of  despair. 


To  feed  through  lonely  nights  and  daysj 

The  fires  that  bxirn  men  up.  To  be 
Forever  slaving  in  a  maze 

Of  flame  and  stark  machinery^ 
This  is  his  job.   He  can  not  lose 

The  roar  of  fires  that  drag  him  dowrii 
Until  he  has  his  swinish  booze 

Somewhere  about  the  friendly  town. 

The  cool,  s'.veet  rain  cOme'B  down  in  sheets; 

He  reels  on,  drenched,  to  find  his  ship. 
Chancing  the  perils  of  the  streets. 

Some  night  in  port  he'll  make  a  slip; 
A  hospital  will  see  him  die, 

Or'neath  some  lonely  wharf  he'll  dro-wn. 
But  drink,  and  let  the  sea  roll  byj 

The  slave  has  flung  his  shovel  down.' 

In  the  London  "English  Review"  is  a  snapshot  of  one 
of  the  microscopic  happenings  of  war  that  nevertheless 
leave  their  lasting  impress  on  those  who   experienced. 
them. 

SENTRY  GO 
By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson"\ 

True  lad  who  shared  the  guard  with  a.9\ 
That  night  of  whirling  snow, 
VThat  other  nights  have  brought  to  yoU\ 
I  shall  not  know. 

I  never  even  heard  your  name. 

And  hardly  saw  your  face; 

Yet  you  poured  out  your  heart  to  me, 

As  we  kept  pace. 

I  don't  know  if  you're  living  still. 
Or  fallen  in  the  fight: 
But  in  my  heart  your  heart  is  safe 
Till  the  last  night. 

An  echo  of  France  in  Canada  is  heard  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  from  the  Ottawa  "Citizen."  The  French  rer. 
frain,  as  ths  poet  indicates,  is  one  of  ancient  lin- 
eage, and  occurs  in  many  popular  songs. 

NIGHT  ON  THE  OTTA.TA  RIVER 
By  Arthur  S.  Bourinot 

'Down  the  river  slowly  drifting 

Float  the  rafts  of  river-men, 
Wliile  the  light  is  slowly  shifting, 
Backward  o'er  the  hills  again. 

*Mid  the  silence  rings  their  singing'i^ 

Voicing  low  the  old  refrain. 
But  the  chanson  gay  beginning 

Ends  "Mironton,  mirontaine." 

Now  the  myriad  lights  are  glowing 

VJhitely  where  the  city  sleeps,! 
While  the  plashing  drip  of  rowingi 

Upward  from  the  river  creeps. 

Low  the  waters,  murmur  falling. 

Moaning  through  the  Chaudiere,, 
Like  a  whispered,  ghostly  calling. 

Voicing  deep  their  wild  despair*) 

Fade  the  distant  voices  singing. 

Faint  recurs  the  low  refrain. 
Still  the  chanson  gay  beginning. 

Dies  "Mironton,  mirontaine," 
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The  social  prestige  which  at- 
taches to  the  ownership  of  a 
Cadillac  naturally  appeals  to 
ambitious  women. 

It  is  only  human  to  prefer  a  pro- 
duct whose  leadership  in  excel- 
lence is  universally  granted. 

But  the  Cadillac  has  a  much 
deeper,  stronger  hold,  than  that, 
on  the  women  of  America — on 
those  who  own  a  Cadillac,  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  attained 
their  ambition,  but  realize  how 
much    that   ownership  means. 

In  every  woman  there  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  physical  and  mental 
comfort  and  a  demand  for  de- 
pendability. 

Naturally,  therefore,  they  revel 
in  the  restfulness  of  the  Cadillac, 


and  in  that  splendid  evenness 
of  performance  which  goes  on 
and  on,  without  change,  the 
year  around. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  those 
who  own  Cadillacs  to  know  that 
they  are  motoring  in  a  car  m  hich 
has  attained  the  very  climax  of 
physical  and  mental  ease. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  to 
know  that  these  Cadillac  qualities 
are  recognized  by  others — that 
everywhere  you  go,  you  are 
accompanied  by  the  approval 
and  admiration,  of  those  who 
recognize  the  true  greatness  of 
the  car. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Cadillac  has  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
woinen  of  America  everywhere. 


c 


CADILLAC    MOTOR.    CAK    COMPANY//  DETROIT     MICH. 
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Guaranteed     Tensile 
IV2    Tons     Per    Sq^ix 


Stren^tjhL  m 
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Unusually  strong  stock  goes  into 
the  "Ton  Tested"  Tube— all  detri- 
mental foreign  substances  are  re- 
moved before  it  is  calendered.  It 
therefore  is  not  subjected  to  the 
harmful,  weakening  effects  of 
working  over  or  re-running. 

As    a    result  of  this  stock  purity, 
slow   leaks   and   other   annoying 
troubles  encountered  in  ordinary' 
tubes    are    entirely  absent   from 
the  "Ton  Tested"  Tube. 


Exceptional  strength,  toughness, 
and  wear-resistance  are  thus  ac- 
quired, eliminating  the  ordinary 
causes  of  blowouts. 

Guaranteed  tensile  strength  li  tons 
per  square  inch.  Unaffected  by  ex- 
tremes of  heating  up  and  cooling 
down.  Impervious  to  the  effects 
of  light  and  air  exposure — can  be 
carried  indefinitely  as  a  "spare." 

A  Pennsylvania  quality  product 
at  the  price  of  mediocre  tubes. 


Makers  of  Vacuum.  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric  Tirea 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Export  Dept. ,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies    Throughout    the    United  States  and  Canada 
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EDUCATION  •  IN  •  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 
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RUSSIANS    IN  AMERICA 


T.  IDAL  WAVES  OlP  RUSSIANS  —  About  the  year  1872 
the  flow  of  Russian  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try began  to  be  noticeable.  But  for  a  period 
of  some  years  the  Russians  came  only  in  limited  num*» 
bers.  In  1902  there  was  a  marked  inorease  of  Russian 
immigrants  until  they  were  landing  here  at  the  rate  of 
about  100,000  per  year.  The  rising  tide  of  this  im- 
migration reached  the  flood  in  1913  when  291,040  Rus- 
sian citizens  were  registered  by  our  immigration  au» 
ithorities  at  ports  of  entry-  This  figure  represents 
25%  of  the  total  immigration  to  America  in  that  year. 
In  the  country  now  there  are  3>279,254  immigrants  of 
various  Russian  nationality. 

VARIETIES  OF  RUSSIAMS  —  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Russians  just  mentioned  came  to  this  country  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  All  immigration  from 
Europe,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  hindered  greatly,  when 
not  wholly  stopped  on  account  of  war  conditions.  The 
collapse  of  the  Czarist  regime  and  the  advent  of  the 
Kerensky  revolutionary  inten-egnum  blocked  Russian  em- 
I'igration  completely.  Then  supervened  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
iwhich  is  said  to  have  drawn  back  to  Russia  from  this 
(country  a  large  number  of  immigrants,  whose  political 
ideals  were  thought  to  be  realized  in  the  Soviet  ad- 
ministration. The  varieties  of  Russians  that  adven- 
tured to  these  shores  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
The  Great  Russians,  who  hail  from  Central  Russia.  Then 
we  have  the  Little  Russians,  who  come  from  Ukraine. 
Then  the  White  Russians,  who  came  mainly  from  the 
provinces  of  Grodno  and  Kovno,  where  they  were  mized 
with  the  Lithuanians,  Poles  and  Jews.  Then  we  have  so- 
called  Russian  immigrants  from  Finland,  Esthonia,  Let- 
tonia  or  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
iremarked  that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  Russian  im- 
migration is  made  up  of  members  of  Caucasian  tribes. 
Finally  there  are  among  us  the  Russian  Jews,  who  have 
jCome  from  practically  all  parts  of  Russia.  The  great 
Imajority  of  the  Russian  immigrants  to  this  country  are 
Jews.  The  original  heavy  influx  of  Russian  Jews  oc- 
curred after  the  first  Jewish  pogrom  in  1881.  Those 
who  came  here  then  brought  others  after  them  in  ever 
increasing  number.  When  more  pogroms  took  place  in 
Russia  from  1903  to  1905  another  unusual  increase  of 
Jewish  immigrants  to  this  country  was  a  prompt  conse- 
quence of  these  events.  Race  persecution  was  the  driv- 
ing force  that  sent  the  Jews  to  this  country,  and  re- 
ligious persecution  drove  the  Russian  sects  of  Douio- 
JooTS   and  Molokans. 

WIDESPREAD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RUSSIANS  —  East,  West, 
Northj  South,  Russians  ar?  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  lesser  number  dwell  in  the 
southern  states.  At  first  they  settled  almost  exclu- 
sively in  colonies; and  there  remain  sections  where  the 
population  is  wholly  Russian.  Yet  as  they  have  thrived 
here  and  raised  American  born  families  they  have  in- 
clined to  pass  beyond  colony  lines  ajid  penetrate  in 
all  directions.  In  California  ther^  is  a  colony  of 
perhaps  less  than  15,000  Molokans  and  Doukhobors,  They 
are  Russians  who  have  broken  away  from  the  orthodox 
Russian  Chiorch,  which  in  the  days  of  the  empire  was 
the  State  church.  In  British  Columbia  and  in  Manitoba 
there  are  perhaps  less  than  25,000  of  the  religious 
sect  of  the  Doukhobors.  The  Doukhobors  do  not  believe 
in  the  church  or  in  its  ritual.  They  refuse  to  swear 
allegiance  to  any  goverrjment,  and  to  serve  in  an  army. 
The  Molokans  also  are  opposed  to  the  church  and  the 
ritual.  They  believe  in  the  Bible  only.  They  are  very 
ascetic  in  their  lives  and  abhor  smoking,   drinking. 


swearing  etc.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  nearly  all 
if  not  all  of  these  immigrants  are  of  Great  Russian 
stock.  There  are  towns  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  population  is  so  predominantly  Russian  that  they 
are  named  after  cities  in  Russia  such  as  Odessa  and 
Kiev.  The  largest  population  of  Russians  and  Russian 
Jews  in  one  locality  is  to  be  met  in  Greater  New  York 
and  its  environs.  The  approximate  count  of  this  pop- 
ulation is  given  as  1,500,000.  The  next  greatest  cen- 
tre of  Russian  population  is  Chicago  and  the  surround- 
ing sections.  In  all  other  large  cities  there  is  a 
notable  Russian  element.  The  Russians  and  Russian 
Jews  are  engaged  in  practically  every  known  line  of 
human  activity  in  the  United  States.  Russians  and  Rus- 
sian Jews  are  especially  pre-eminent  as  tradespeople 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  where  they  are  present  in 
great  nvimber  they  dominate  certain  lines  of  trade.  As 
a  business  people  their  greatest  influence  is  wielded | 
in  the  clothing  and  allied  trades  which  they  practi- | 
cally  control  throughout  the  United  States.  In  New  York; 
about  200,000  are  in  this  industry. 

SOCIALLY  CONSIDERED  —  Of  the  Russian  Jews  who  come 
here  90  per  cent,  cone  to  stay,  and  consequently  they 
take  out  citizen  papers  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Of  the  pure  Russians  before  the  war  there  was  a 
constant  flow  from  Russia  to  this  country  and  from' 
this  country  back  to  Russia  of  about  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  pure  Russians  recorded, 
here.   The  reason  ■why  this  great  nuinber   of  pure 
Russians  returned  to  the  old  coimtry  was  that  they' 
v/ere  mainly  husbandmen.    They  sou^^ht  here  the  oppor- 
tunities to  make  much  more  money  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  v.'hen  thoy  had  amacsed  a  compotence  preferred 
to  return  to  the  homeland.    Children  born  of  Russian 
parents  and  brought  up  here,  who  ii;ibibe  their  ideo.ls, 
of  life  as  well  as  their  education  in  our   public 
schools,  act  as  a  deterrent  to  parents  that  might  b© 
inclined  to  go  back  to  Russia  for   their   declining 
days.   These  children  grow  up  conscious  principally  ofj 
American  life,  thourht  and  conditions,  and  they  have^, 
if  any,  onlj^  the  very  slightest   interest   in   the 
country  of  their  parents.   Religiously  considered,  thei 
Russians  are  divided  into  two  great  divisions:   the 
orthodox  Russians, adherents  of  the  State  Church  and- 
the  Jewish  Russiars,  who  adhere  to   the   faith   of 
Judaism.   The  Russian  Poles,  of  course,  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.  It  must  also  be  remembered  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Russians  affiliated  with  Islam, 
Th.ese  Mohojnmedan  Russians  are  Turks,  •  Tartars,   andj 
Caucasian  tribesmen. 

POLITICAL  TEIm'DENCIES  —  The  political  tendencies  of 
the  Russians  are  best  reyealed  in  the  Russiaji  language! 
press  of  this  country',  which  is  for  the  most  part  rad- 
ical in  tone.  These  are  four  Russian  language  dailies! 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicane.  One  ,of  these  dailies, 
the  New  York  "r;orkr.an  Ajid  Peasant,"  has-  for  the  time 
ceased  publication  as  the  result  of  a  raid  by  thei 
DeparUaent  of  Justice,  These  newspapers  and  theiri 
readers  uphold  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  as'  be-' 
ing  tlie  best  form  of  govcrrjiient  for  that  country  novr, 
that  the  Czarist  regime  has  fallen  into  ruin.  There' 
ere. one  or  tvro  conservative  newspapers  and  one  conser-- 
vative  daily,  we  arc  told,  is  becoming  more  liberal 
day  by  day.  The  largest  circulation  aiuong  Russians 
and  Russian  Jews  is  oor/jnanded  by  the  New  York 
"VorwSrts,"  a  socialist  daily  which  is  printed  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  In  all  there  are  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  Russian  language  publications. 
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IIJS  CLOTHES 


Every  man's  friend  these  days 


^--iiiK^^ 


'***«"^ 

»m^ 


In  any  kind  of  times,  men  want  style. 
They  also  expect  quality  from  a  known  brand  sold  by  a 
reputable  merchant. 

In  a  rising  market  they  expect  somewhat  higher  prices, 
and  the  reasonable  advance  for  established  value  gets  their 
attention. 

So  Styleplus,  with  style,  all-wool  fabrics,  dependable 
tailoring  and  guaranteed  satisfaction,  at  moderate  prices, 
makes  a  hit. 

Makes  a  hit  not  only  with  regular  Styleplus  wearers,  but 
with  men  who  have  been  buying  quality,  regardless  of  price. 
If  you  know  the  clothing  situation,  your  judg- 
ment  will  make  you  also  a  Styleplus  wearer  once 
you  see  the  clothes. 

The  label  proves  the  quality  and  the  sleeve 
ticket  tells  the  price.  Buy  liberally.  Conditions 
will  send  all  clothing  prices  higher  next  season. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.    Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


Henry  Sonneborn  <St  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Copyrieht  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn  Se  Co.,  Inc. 


$30  $35=$40-$45 


77ie  biq  name  in  clothe?. 

•dm 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


FARM  ACREAGE,CROPS  AND  VALUES 

In  the  United  States  in  1914  and  1918., 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  increased  their 
acreage  ahout  10^  during  the  -war  period  and  received 
an  increase  of  approximately  120^  for  their  output. 

These  figures,  the  result  of  a  compilation  by  The- 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  are  based  upon  the 
official  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
showing  the  acreage  and  farm  value  on  December  1st  of 
the  ten  principal  crops  of  the  United  States,  wheat ^ 
corn^  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay, 
and  cotton,  grown  in  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
years  1914  and  1918. 

The  area  devoted  to  these  ten  principal  crops  in 
1914  was,  according  to  the  Bank's  compilation, 
297,000,000  acres  and  in  1918  326,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  lOfo  and  the  farm  value  of  the 
ten  crops  on  December  Ist,  1914  $4,933,000,000  and  on 
December  1st,  1918  $10,934,000,000,,  an  increase  of 
about  121^.  Of  all  farm  products,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  puts  the  value,  "based  on  prices  at  the 
farm'',  at  $9,895,000,000  in  1914,  and  $21,386,000,000 
in  1918,  an  increase  of  approximately  115^.  The  in- 
crease in  value  of  "animals  and  animal  'products"  is 
about  90^  and  of  all  crops  132/^  _  increase,  comparing 
X918  with  1914. 

The  quantities  of  the  chief  crops  turned  out  showed 
a  much  less  increase  than  that  of  the  acreage  culti- 
vated* The  area  devoted  to  wheat  grew  from  53,541,000 
acres  in  1914  to  59:,110,000  in  1918,  but  the  crop  only' 
increased  from  891,000,000  bushels  in  1914  to 
917,000,000  in  1918.  The  corn  area  was  103,435,000' 
acres  in  1914  and  107,494,000  in  1918,  but  the  crop 
fell  from  2,673,000,000  bushels  in  1914  to 
2,-583,000,000  in  1918,  though  the  crop  of  1917  made 
the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  that  crop, 
3,065,000,000  bushels.  The  farm  value  of  the  wheat 
crop,  hbwever,  grew  from  $878,680,000  in  1914  to 
$^,874,623,000  in  1918J  that  of  corn  from 
|l, 722,000, OQO  in  1914  to  $3,528,000,000  in  1918.  The 
farm  value  on  December  1st  of  wheat  is  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  98. 6p^  per  bushel  in  1914 
and  $2^.04  per  bushel  in  1918;  that  of  corn  at  64.4jz;  in 
1914  and  $1.36  per  bushel  in  1918. 

Cotton  shows  a  decline  in  tioth  acreage  and  pro- 
duction but  a  marked  ihcrease  in  value  of  the  crop. 
The  1914  crop  shows  36,832,000  acres  and  16,135,000 
bales  with  a  farm,  value  on  December  1st  of  but 
$549,036,000,  The  1918  crop  shows  35,890,000  acres 
[and  only  11,700.000  bales  but  with  a  farm  value  on 
December  Ist  of  $1,616,207,000.  The  farm  value'  on 
December  1st,  as  given  by  the  ,  Department  of  Agri-, 
'culture  figures,  was  in  1914  but  6.8^!^  per  pound >nd  in 
1918  was  Zl.Q^  per  pound. 

TREHD  OF  FOODSTUFF  PRICES  IN, U./S'., 

The  level  of  prices  paid  producers  of  the  United 
States  for  the  principal  crops  decreased  about  8.7  per 
'cent,  during  September}  in  the  last  10  years  the  price 
level  decreased  about  Z  per  cent,  during  September.  On 
October  1  the  index  figure-  of  prices  -was  about  0.2 
per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago,  4.7  per  cent,  higher 
than  two  years  ago,  and  74,7  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
'average  of  the  past  10  years  to  October  1. 

The  prices  of  meat  animals hogs,  cattle,   sheep, 

and  chickens to  producers  of  the  United  States  de- 
creased 13.6  per  cent,  from  August  15  to  September  I5j 
in  the  past  nine  years  prices  increased  in  like  period 
2.6  per  cent.  On  September  15  the  index  figure  of 
prices  for  these  meat  animals  -was  about  7.3  per  cent*' 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  5.1  per  cent,  higher  than  two 


years  ago,  and  57, Y  per  cent,  higher  than  the'average 
of  the  past  nine  years  on  September  15. (U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriciilture .  ) 

GOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Report  by  Federal  Reserve  Board) 

Total  Gold  Held  By  Or  For  Credit 
Of  Federal  Resei-ve  Banks 


December  31,  1914* 
December  30,  1915 
December  29,  1916 
December  31,  1917 
December  31,  1918 
October  17,  1919 


$241,321,000 

542,413,000 

736,236,000 

1,674,405,000 

2,092,062,000 

2,128,443,000 


Estimated  Steele  Of  Gold  In  The 
United  States 


December 

31, 

1913 

December 

31, 

1914 

December 

31, 

1915 

December 

31, 

1916 

December 

31, 

1917 

December 

31, 

1918 

September30, 

1919 

1,924 
1,815 
2,312 
2,864 
3,040 
3,080 
2,905 


,361,000 
,976,000 
,444,000 
,842,000 
,439,000 
,510,000 
,727,000 


*(The  Federal  Reserve  banks 
November  16,  1914) 


opened  for  business  on 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIES. 
(Report  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co^ ) 

In  1913  Germany  produced  191,000,000  tons  of  coal 
and  80,000,000  tons  of  lignite.  The  present  coal  pro- 
duction is  at  -the  rate  of  70,000,000  tons  a  year.  This 
barely  covers  the  requiremen-ts  of  the  railways, private 
households,  gas  plants,  and  public  institutions,  -which 

leaves, 
e stab- 


amounted  to  63,000,000  tons  in  1913.    This 
therefore,  almost  nothing  for  the  industrial 
lishments,  -which  comsumed 
war. 


80,000,000  tons  before  the 


Germany's  iron  and  steel  production  has  fallen  off 
greatly  since  the  Armistice,  Excluding  Liixemburg  and 
Lorraine,  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  amounted  to 
only  3,003,619  tons  in  the  first  half  of  -the  present 
year.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  first  six 
months  in  1918  was  6,227,205  tons, 

JAPAU'S  FOREIGH  TRADE. 

The  foreign  trade  returns  of  Japan  for  the  eight 
months  ended  August  put  the  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports at  1,008,709,520  yen  and  1,193,937,527  yen  re- 
spectively, the  balance  being  185,228,197  yen  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
24,368,304  yen  in  exports  and  an  increase  of 
219,991,916  yen  in  imports.  The  particulars  classified 
according  to  different  continents  are  as  follows: 


Asia. 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Africa 

Other  States 


Exports. 

Luporte. 

Yen. 

Yen. 

630,361,067 

664,986,911 

90,441,696 

73,442,109 

340,005,551 

462,590,413 

13,073,435 

12,187,748 

9,152,839 

58,654,597 

25,645,227 

28,618,197 

(,The  Herald  of  Asia  Sept. 20, 19ia) 


QUIET  BUT  CONVINCING  "CAL"  COOLIDGE 


GOVERITOR  CALVIN  COOLIDGE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  who 
has  become  so  muoh  of  a  national  character 
lately  that  there  is  talk  of  sending  him  to 
the  iJational  Capital,  paid  his  first  visit  to  Washing- 
ton four  years  ago  His  attitude  toward  the  place  at 
that  time  furnishes  a  compact  little  commentary  on  the^ 
personality  of  the  m.an,   or  at  least  upon  an  angle  of 


Copyrighted  "by  Underwood  &  Undei"^ood. 

EVIDENTLY  HEARING  SOMETHIIIG  PLEASANT 

He  mj.ght  he  receiving  congratulations  oii  the  day 
following  -the  recent  Massachusetts  elections.  The 
ne-71  Governor  is  credited,  among  other  things, with 
a  very  determined  disposition,  a.  sense  of  humor, 
and  imbounded  faith  in  government  of,  by,  and. 
for' the  people'. 


his  Yankee   Self-restraint for,   even  tho   he  was 

born  on' the  Fourth  of  July,   most  of  the'  "Sizz-eizJ 
Boom.'-""  was  left  out  of  his  make-up.  As  the  illuminat- 
ing Washington  incident  of  four  years  ago  is  recalled 
by  a  writer  in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle": 

-,  "Some  of  his  friends  took  him  around  the  city  and 
showed  him  the  sights'.  Coolidge  amuses  them  occasion- 
ally because  he  is  so  undemonstrative.  He'  never  dis- 
plays emotion.  They  wanted  to  see  if  his  emotion 
could  be  stirred,  so  they  took  him'-  up  the'  steps  on 
the  west  side  of  the  capital,  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  vievf  that  lay  before  him.-  Off  in  the  distance 
were  the  White  House ,  "the  Washington  Monioment  and  the 
lazy  Potomac  and  in  the  foreground  were  the  Mall ,  the, 
broad  reach  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  many  fine-  pub- 
lic buildings.  • 


"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Cal?"  he  was  asked. 
Coolidge  turned  and  said  in  a  placid  and  expres- 
sionless tone: 

"That  is  a  view  thr.t  would  rouse  the  emotion  of  any 
II 
man. 

There  was  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye  when  he  said  it. 
He  Icnew  that  they  were  laughing  at  his  passive  way  of 
viewing  everything  and  he  did  not  want  to  spoil  the 
laugh.  According  to  his  friends  he  has  a  good  sense 
of  humor 

"Only  most  people  v/ouldn't  recognize 'it  as  humor," 
says  one  of  them,   "because  Cal  is  so  darn  quiet  about 
it." 

But  the  Coolidge  "quietness,"  according  to  pretty 
general  testimony,  does  not  mean  lack  of  emotional  or 
intellectual  activity  so  much  as  a  considerable  share 
of  both  activities  held  in  restraint.  He  is  not  a 
"cold "_ man,  as  the  term  has  been  applied  to  some  other 
gentlemen  whose  paths  led,  at  times,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  White  House,  and  no  person  wi-th  a 
sense  of  humor  such  as  he  displays  could  be  consid- 
ered "stand-offish."  He  possesses  the  significant 
political  attributes  of  being  popular  in  his  "home 
to-wn,"  and  of  being  widely  known  by  an  abbreviation  of 
his  first  name .  At  the  same  tLme  he  is  not  aggres- 
sively a  "hail  fellow  well  met."  It  is  not  recorded  of 
him  that  he  ever  waved  an  arm  magnanimously  toward  an-; 
applauding  audience  and  begged,  "Call  me  Cal,  boys — - 
call  me  Call"  He.  is  a  serious-minded  self-respecting 
man  at  bottom; "an  iron  man,"  the  Philadelphia  "Public 
Ledger"  calls  him;  "Go-Through"  Coolidge,  he  is  known 
in  other  quarters.  The  temper  of  his  inner  composi- 
tion may  be  indicated  by  this  "platform"  on  which  he 
won  a  sweeping  victorj''  in  the  recent  Massachtisetts, 
gubernatorial  election: 

Do  the  day's  work..  If  it  be  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  weak,  whoever  objects,  do  it.  If  it  be  to  help 
a  powerful  corporation  the  better  to  serve  the  people, 
whatever,  the  opposition,  do  that.  Expect  to  be  called 
a  stand-patter,  but  don't  be  a  stand-patter.  Expect  to 
be  called  a  demagogue,  but  don't  be  a  demagogue.  Don't 
hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science.  Don't  hes- 
itate to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table. 
Don't  expect  to  build"  up  the  weak  by  pulling  dovm  the 
strong.  Don.'t  hurry  to  legislate.  Give  administration > 
a  .chance  to  catch  up  with  legislation. 

"The  Man  Who  Defied  Bolshevism  and  Won,"  is  what 
papere  throughout  the  country  called  him,  on  account] 
of  his  successful  stand  against  the  Boston  police 
strikers,  followed  by  his  equally  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  Bay  State  for  support  in  the  stand 
he  had  taken.  Such  sobriquets  are  probably  most  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Governor,  for  he  is  not  dramatic;  and 
also,  while  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to  government  by 

terrorism, .he  is  looked  upon  in  other  quarters  as  "of 

(Continued  on  Page  47.) 
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The  new  Silhouette  Brougham  is  a  five  passeno^er 
enclosed  car  with  more  room  but  more  snug  than 
any  coupe — most  convenient  for  a  busy  man  or  a 
woman  who  delights  in  personally  driving  a  com- 
pact car. 

Its  most  inviting  interior  provides  comfortable  intimacv 
and  cleanliness  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
without  the  limitations. 

The  light,  aluminum  body  is  virtually  dust-  and  rattle- 
proof,  with  broad  vision — yet  it  may  be  opened  so  as  to 
be  practically  out-of-doors.  The  line  of  the  roof,  the 
delicate  angle  of  the  rear  quarter,  the  shape  of  the  doors, 
the  size  of  the  windows  and  the  curve  of  the  fenders 
reveal  the  rare  good  taste  of  the  custom  body  artisan. 

Jordan  wind-shields  are  sloping  with  a  solid  lower  sec- 
tion completely  weather-proof. 

The  upholstery  is  of  the  finest  imported  materials  in 
shades  to  match  the  body  colors. 

Mouldings  and  hardware  in  delicate  and  beautiful 
designs  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  Jordan  models. 


RDAN   Motor  Car    Co.,  Inc.,    Cleveland,   Oh 


to 


Maelstrom  of  London  Traffic 
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The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 


Everyday  Service  as  Well  as  Long  Service  Is 
An  Outstanding  Characteristic  of  Kelly  Trucks 

These  are  features  which  make  constant  truck  service  possible  and 
which    directly    affect    the    truck    profit   and    loss    account. 

The  Series  "K"  Engine  has  attained  its  present  en- 
viable reputation  from  the  fact  that  Kelly  trucks  have  the 
excess  power  to  meet  all  demands.  It  was  designed  and 
always  built  in  the  Kelly- Springfield  shops. 

The  Accessibility  of  the  Kelly  moving  parts  means 
easy  care,  which  makes  the  Kelly  outlive  others.  As  the 
operator  faces  the  truck  with  hood  removed,  the  engine 
is  as  on  a  work  bench.  Magneto,  Water  Pump,  Carburetor 
and  inside  of  Crank  Case  are  all  "get-at-able." 

Kelly  Three -Point  Suspension   differs  radically 

from  the  usual  method  of  engine  design  and  is  supported 
at  two  points  in  front  and  attached  to  the  forepart  of  the 
frame.  At  the  rear  the  crank  case  is  suspended  at  one 
point  in  a  flexible  yoke  w^hich  neutralizes  all  twists  and 
strains  and  assures  constant  perfect  alignment.  This  ex- 
clusive Kelly  design  means  a  full  delivery  of  power  to  the 
driving  ^vheels. 

These  desirable  features  are  backed  by  a  responsible  manufacturer, 
whose  resources,  organization  of  engineers  and  efficient  service  sta- 
tions assure  maintenance  and  constant  dependability  to  the  user. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  Kelly  user. 

THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    MOTOR    TRUCK   CO.,    SPRINGFIELD,    OHIO 

Builders  of  High  Grade  Motor  Trucks 


This    Kelly-Springfield    truck     (6    ton    model)    has    been    in     servic 
more  than  two  years,  and  has  been  driven  to  full  capacity  at  all  times. 
During  this  period,  less  than    ?75.oo  has   been   expended   for   repairs." 
THE  AETNA  PAPER  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
By  L.  P.  Boswcll,  Mgr. 
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cies."  "I'Jho  is  this  man  whose  re-election  has 'Caused 
such  a  stir  throughout  the  country?"  asks  the  Phil- 
adelphia "Public  Ledger,"  voicing  a  widespread  public 
demand.   The  Brooklyn  "Eagle"  answers: 

The  national  Republican  politicians  know  mijhty 
little  about  Coolidge.  lie  never  came  under  their  no- 
tice until .recently.  Then  they  discovered  that  he  was 
representing  perhaps  the  most  raoment.ous  issue  of  the 
present  time.  They  kept  an  eye  on  his.  campaign  and 
saw  it  blossom  into  an  amazing  plurality  of  votes.  Wow 
they  are  openly  interested  in  him.  They  discern  a 
quiet  man  who  has  become  a  national  figure.  At  this 
preliminary  stage  of  a  Presidential  contest, national, 
figures  furnish  singularly  important  objects  of  study 
for  the  politicians. 

"What  about  Coolidge,  anyhow?"  they  ask  today.  "How 
did  he  get  all  those  votes?  Why?" 

IThile  most  people  recognize  that  Coolidge  got  his 
record  plurality  because  he  represented  Americanism  in 
Massachusetts,  because  he  stood  for  law  and  order 
against  an  apologist  for  attacks  upon  it,  politicians 
seek  a  bit  further  for  an  explanation.  They  sense 
that  there  must  be  something  in  Coolidge  himself,  that 
otherwise  he  wouldn't  have  been  there  to  represent  tne 
issue.  'Yell,  there  is  something  in  Coolidge,  and  any 
Bay  State  man  will  hasten  to  explain.  He  may  have 
difficulty  in  making  clear  exactly  what  it  is,  but  he 
^ill  manage  to  convey  the  idea  that"  Coolidge  is  as 
straight  as  a  string,  that  he  practices  what  he 
preaches,  that  he  has  all  the  courage  that  any  man 
needs,  that  —  vrell,  anyhow,  that  he  is  "Honest  Gal." 

Digging  into  the  biography  of  Governor  Coolidge  it 
I  can  be  discovered  right  at  the  beginning  why  he  ought 
to  have  represented  an  issue  of  Americanism  in  Ilassa- 
chusetts.  He  iras  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  'Tith  that 
kind  of  a  start  any  man  should  succeed  ii^  being  a  good 
Anerican.  He  is  47  years  old,  under  r.ediun  height,  of 
slight  build,  smooth-faced,  thin-lipped,  calm-eyed 
and  altogether  an  unobtrusive  Iiuman  specimen.  On  the 
scales  he  doesn't  vreigh  over  140  pounds,  but  in  llassa- 
chusetts  politics  he  weighs  a  ton. 

The  "Jashington  politicians  hear  that  Coolidge  is  a 
cold  man;  tliey  have  been  told  somewhere  that  he  is  the 
coldest  proposition  in  modern  politics,    Coolidge 's 
friends  deny  that.   They  describe  the  Governor   as 
quiet  rather  than  cold.  They  admit  he  has  no  personal 
magnetism.   They  admit  he  has  no  impressive  presence 
and  that  he  is  not  an  orator.  But  they  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  a  vote-getter  in  Llassachusetts  he 
began  to  establisli  a  record  long  before  the  Boston 
police  strike  iras  ever,  heard  of  or  contemplated.   They 
also  rise  to  remark  that  when  Coolidge  says  a  thing  he 
means  it  and  he  will  stick  by  it. 

"Cal  Coolidf;e  will  give  you  a  square  deal,"  said  a 
llassachusetts  Democrat,  "it  won't  make  any  difference 
rrhat  party  you  belong  to.  If  he  says-  he  is  for  you, 
he  is,  and  he  v;iir  keep  on  being  for  you,  even  if'  God 
Almighty  happens  to  be  against  you.  If  he  is  against 
you,  he'll  tell  yovi  so;  and  hc^'ll  stay  against  you, 
too." 

Calvin  Coolidge  is  also  known  as  a  silent  man.  He 
never  has  much  to  say  about  anything.  He  writes  better 
than  he  speaks.  .He  did  not  say  very  much  in  the  case 
of  the  Boston  police  strike,  but,  to  employ  what  Lewis 
Carroll  called  a  portmanteau  word,  because  so  much 
meaning  was  packed. in  a  small  space,  he  said  an  earful. 
He  said  it  right  after  the  strike  started.  Some  time 
before  he  had  also  said  an  earful  to  a  delegation  that 
called  upon  him  with  reference  to  the  same  subject, but 
the  delegation  either  did  not  choose  to  hear  it  or 
else  did  not  understand  what  he  meant. 

That  was  at  a  time  when  a  delegation  of  labor  men 
called  at  the  State  House  to  see  the  Governor  about 
the  Boston  police  joining  the:  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Their  intention  had  been  announced,  and  they 
had  been  told  by  the  Police  Commissioner  of  Boston 
that  it  would  not  be  permitted.   So  they  went  to  see. 


Coolidge.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  au- 
dience. 

Coolidge  listened.  He  is  an  excellent  listener.  He 
listened  to  that  delegation  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  and  never  once  interrupted.  He  listened,  among 
other  things,  to  warnings  that  there  would  be  a  strike 
if  there  was  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  Boston  police 
from  joining  their  union  to  the  federatipn.  Finally 
the  talk  came  to  an  end. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Governor,  "have  you  said 
everything  you  want  to  say?" 

The  delegation  could  think  of  nothing  more  and  al- 
lowed that  it  had. 

"Very  well,"  said  Coolidge.  "All  I  have  to  say  is 
this:  law  and  order  will  be  maintained  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.   Good  day." 

The  delegation  walked  out,  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
just  what  had  happened  or  would  happen.  What  did~hap- 
pen  after  the  Boston  strike  began  is  pretty  well 
known. 

That  episode  is  said  to  be  typical  of  the  Governor. 
There  is  "no  style  or  flourish"  about  him.  He  is  a 
"plain  sort  of  Mew  Englander,  with  distinctly  plain 
New  England  ways,"  and  he  did  not  develop  the  dramatic 
possibilities  in  his  fight  with  the  strikers.  As  for 
his  general  personal  background* 

V^fhile  he  comes  from  a  good  old  Hew  England  family, 
he  is  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  a  highbrov;-.  He  is  not 
of  the  Back  Bay  elect  or  anything  like  that.  He  was 
born  poor  and  he  hasn't  any  money  today,  as  money  is 
counted  in  these  times.  He  comas  from  a  farm  at 
Pljonouth,  Vermont,  where  he  first  made  his  appearance 
on  July  4,  1872.  His  folks  sent  him  to  the  Black  River 
and  St,  Johnsbury  Academies, and  aften-rard  he  worked 
his  way  through  /jiiherst  College, where  he  took  a  degree 
in  law.  Then  he  settled' in  Northampton, llassachusetts,. 
^There  he  still  has  his  home. 

How  many  governors  of  j^mierican  States  live  in  t'vo-  ■ 
family  houses?  Well,  Cal  Coolidge  does,  for  one.  liis 
friends  say  he  doesn't  even  own  it;  just-pays  rent  for 
his  half  of  it  and  lives  neighborly  with  the  folks  who 
rent  the  other  half.  E^/en  novmdays,  when  he  gets  time 
to  go  home,  he  is  just  as  apt  to  cut  the  grass  on  the 
front  lawn  or  pick  flovrers'in  the  back  yard  as  he  was 
before  he  becai.ie  Governor  of  his 'State. 

Northampton  people  got  to  like  this  quiet  young  law- 
yer, who  early  displayed  a  natural  shrewdness  in  his 
profession,  and  in  1399,  when  he  vras  27  years  old, they 
elected  him  to  the  City  Council.  He  suited  them  in 
that  job,  so  they  made  him  city  solicitor.  For  a  time 
after  that  he  served  part  of  a.  term  o.s  a  court  clerk. 
These  were  comparatively  humble  political  .beginaings, 
but  they  served  to  give  Northampton  a  line  on  Coolidge 
as  a  public  official.  People  began  to  give  hi::i  the 
name  that  still  sticks  to  him "Honest  Cal.'" 

The  year  1904  found  hin  chairman  of  the  city  Repub- 
lican committee.  He  had  a  taste  for  politics  and  the 
party  encouraged  him.  In  1907  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  Beacon  Hill  as  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives.  Tvro  terns  of  that,  and  Morthajr.pton 
decided  to"  have  Coolidge  for  mayor,  which  it  did.  The 
city  liked  his  administration,  particularly  because  he 
left  the  mayoralty  with  Northampton  in  good  financial 
condition  and  with  a  reduced  debt.  Then  he  went  to 
the  State  Senate  for  four  terms. 

By  that  time  Coolidge  was  getting  knoiYn  around  the 
State  and  when  the  Republicans  cast  about  for  a  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant  Governor  they  hit  on  him.  He  car- 
ried the  primaries  by  25,000  and  then  in  the  election 
he  rolled  up  a  plurality  of  52,000,  which  was  travel- 
ing some  for  a  quiet  man.  That  was  in  1915.  In  the 
following  year  he  ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor  again 
and  this  time  his  plurality  was, over  80,000,  Then  it 
was  that  V.assachusetts  realized  t'nat  here  was  a  vote- 
getter  of  unusual  attainments.  It  all  led  to  his  pro- 
motion to. the  governorship.   Last  year  his   plurality 

(Continued  on  Page  51,) 
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.ERE  are  the  finest  dried  apricots  California  can 
produce — sun-sweetened  and  sun-cured — ready  to  lend 
an  unusual  flavor  and  delicacy  to  your  every  meal. 

Sunsweet  Apricots  deserve  an  important  place  in 
your  daily  menu — not  only  because  of  their  distinctive 
flavor  and  their  adaptability  to  many  and  varied  table 
uses — but  also  because  of  their  fine,  natural,  healthful 
qualities.  Nor  is  this  all ! 

Sunsweet  Apricots  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  better-than-fresh  apricots  the  year  'round.  And  aside 
from  this,  look  at  this  fine  fruit-food  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  alone:  one  dried  apricot  serves  the 
purpose  of  six  fresh  apricots  because  of  their  concen- 
tf'ated  flavor  and  nutriment. 


W: 


Here  is  the  new  way  to  buy  apricots — a  better,  cleaner, 
more  attractive  way.  Ask' your  grocer  for  this  11  oz.  car- 
ton of  Sunsweet  Apricots.  If  he  is  not  yet  supplied,  see  that 
the  apricots  he  does  sell  you  are  taken  from  the  25  lb.  box 
of  Sunsweet  Apricots  supplied  everywhere  to  retail  grocers. 


NATURE-FLAV 
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lU  want  to  know  how  many  unusual  and  cap- 
dishes  can  be  n^ade  from  Sunsweet  Apricots, 
our  Recipe  Packet.  It  contains  many  tested 
hat  will  help  to  make  your  menus  more  appeal- 
re  healthful,  more  economical. 

recipes  are  printed  on  gummed  slips  (5''x3'') 
•  convenience.  You  can  paste  them  in  your 
cook  book  or  on  your  recipe  filing  cards.  This 
t  Recipe  Packet  is  yours  for  the  asking — send 
lay!     Simply  address — 

>RNIA  PRUNE  &  APRICOT  GROWERS  Inc. 
5511  Market  Street,  San  Jose,  California 

)perative  growing,  packing  and  marketing  association  em- 
3re  than  7500  growers  engaged  in  this  industry  in  California. 


Sunsweet 
Apricot  Pie 

No  other  pie  can  hope  to  give  you  the  same  keen  taste, 
the  same  smart  relish.   And  it's  easy  to  make,  too: 

Soak  Sunsweet  Apricots  in  warm  water  for  two  hours. 
Spread  uniformly  in  pie  plate  lined  with  thin  pie  dough. 
Then  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon.  After 
that,  bake  in  medium  oven  for  half  an  hour. 


Stewed  Sunsweet  Apricots 

To  start  off  breakfast  or  to  top  off  lunch  or  dinner,; 
what  better  than  these  Stewed  Sunsweet  Apricots .''  And, 
what's  more,  the  recipe  is  simplicity  itself: 

Cover  Sunsweet  Apricots  with  warm  water  and  let  soak, 
for  two  hours.  Then  put  on  slow  fire  and  cook,  in  same 
water,  until  soft.    Sweeten  to  taste  before  cooking. 


irni  a  s 

)RED  APRICOTS 
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for* 


V.-!- 


I^oris 


Crewfortt 


r.  C--- 


^tor  CO. 


fierce-"' 

K^^   :-^l 


fix .  ^--^^ 


5>ovri» 
.#«M »"**'" 

Giant    ' 


old  EeU^^^« 


^itc^^*!-' 

w.oon 


.ie^''- 


ffrirrfty 


yXei^'6'* 
1^  Vrenoe 


^nominee 


fierce-^-  '^ 
RiUer 


;-*' 


^,;icni*«  ?^' 
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Who  Uses 


The  cars  and  trucks  in  the  above 
list  have  Timken  Bearings. 
Those  crossed  out  have  not.  The 
list  includes  the  best  known,  both 
in  the  passenger  car  and  motor 
truck  fields.  Counting  large  and 
small  manufacturers  there  were 
produced  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1919,  719,000  Timken  equipped 
cars  and  trucks,  and  according 
to  the  best  figures  available, 
86,000  cars  and  trucks  without 
Timken  Bearings. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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as  Governor  was  only  about-  17,000,  but  this' year  — 
whew  J 

Coolidge  had  some  experience  as  acting  Governor  be- 
I'ore  he  became  Governor  in  his  own  right.  During  the 
war  the  then  Governor,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  found  it  nec- 
essary to  make  "requent  trips  to  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  his  duties,  and  Coolidge  would  sit  in  when- 
ever McGall  was  away  from  the  State  House.  Governor 
McCall  never  worried  about  leaving  things  in 
Coolidge 's  hands;  he  had  confidence  in  his  lieutenant- 

Coolidge 's  friends  describe  his  Republicanism  as  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  He  is  a  regular.  But  there 
are  so  many  Democrats  who  consistently  vote  for  him 
that  his  partisanship  is  not  one  of  the  high  spots  of 
his  political  life.  In  the  recent  law  and  order 
fight  in  Massachusetts  it  was  wholly  obscured.  .  He  has 
confined  his  Republicanism  very  closely  to  State- 
issues  thus  far.  In  fact,  he  has  stuck  pretty  tight 
to  Massachusetts  all  his  life. 

He  has  been  compared  to  President  Vnilson  by  one  of 
his  admirers,  who  recalls  that  the  President's  very 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  Boston  police  strike  as  "a 

crime  against  civilization"  cleared  the  air  as  to  the 
real  situation  "and  led  thousands  of  Massachusetts 
Democrats  to  support  Coolidge,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  small-spirited  politicians  might  try  to  utilize 
that  act  for  Republican  advantage  on  partisan  issues- " 
Victor  S.  Yarros,  a  Chicago  journalist,  writes  -  from 
that  city  to  the  New  York  "Evening  Post": 

The  remarkable  victory  of  Gov-  Calvin  Coolidge  of 
Massachusetts  has  led  many  persons  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  as  elsewhere,  to  ask  themselves,  as  well 
as  one  another , whether  we  have  not  in  that  public  fig- 
ure the  truly  logical  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Here  is  another  Grover  Cleveland,  as  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents says.  Gov.  Coolidge  hates  cant  and  humbug, 
and  says  so  He  despises  the  small  arts  of  the  profes- 
sional politician,  the  time-server,  the  office-seeker. 
He  uses  no  weasel  words.  He  is  a  master  of  vigorous 
English  and  his  style  does  not  conceal  his  thought. 

Contrast  his  position  with  that  of  any  number  of 

would-be  candidates  for  the  Presidential,  nomination 

men  who  dodge  every  vital  issue,  who  talk  about  the 
glories  of  the  Republican  party  under  Lincoln,  but  who 
take  good  care  not  to  imitate  Lincolnj  who  are  afraid 
of  the  hyphenates,  the  professional  Irish  agitators, 
the  rabid,  unrepentant  pro-Germans  and  the  rest  of  the 
TTOtley  crew,  who  haven't  one  honest,  sincere  word  to 
say  about  the  League  of  Nations,  the  alleged  reserva- 
tions offered  by  alleged  statesmen  who  are  as  blind  as 
bats  and  enlighted  as  wooden  Indians,  or  about  the 
labor  problem,  or  about  the  railroad  legislation,  or 
about  the  proper  way  to  reduce  taxation,  or  about  freer 
trade  with  the  world? 

Governor  Coolidge  restores  one's  respect  for  pop- 
ular government.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  his 
personality  and  his  record  and  would  like  to  know  more 
than  we  do  about  him.  Yi/ould  he  take  genuinely  pro- 
gressive views  of  national  and  international  problems? 
Vfhat  light  does  his  political  record  throw  on  this 
question  ? 

The  Governor's  personal,  record  throT.':j  some  light  on 
these  and  allied  questions,  v/hile  the  Chicago "Tribune" 
defends  him  from  the  accusation  of  being  a "Socialist, " 
the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger"  comraents  to  this  gen- 
eral effect: 

Like  so  many  other  great  i.ien.   Governor   Doolidge 
sprang   from  the  farm.    H-^  was  born  in   Plymouth, 
Vermont,   in  1872,   and  in  diae  time  attended  the  dis- 
trict school. 

Lir.  Coolidge  prepared  hiiiisolf  for  college  in  the 
Black  River  Academy,  at  Ludlow, Vermont,  and  from  there 


vTent  to  Amherst,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1895.  One 
may  judge  of  the  remarkable  caliber  of  this  man  from 
tne  following  episode  of  his  college  career:  A  prize 
had  been  offered  for  the  best  college  essay,  and  stu- 
dents of  all  colleges  in  the  United  States  vrere  in- 
vited to  take  part. 

Coolidge  was  one  of  those  who  competed.  He  sat  up  at 
night  pondering  over  the  essay  and  finally,  as  the  re- 
sult of  much  labor  and  midnight  oil,  produced  the  es- 
say which  won  the  first  prize  gold  nedal .  It  was  on 
"The  Principles  of  the  American  Revolution." 

Spon  aftenvard  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hammond 
&  Field,  in  Northampton,  Mass . ,whither  he  had  removed. 
Judge  Hammond,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  heard 
from  another  Amherst  alumnus  about  the  medal  which  the 
young  law  student  in  his  office  had  won. 

"is  that  true 7'^  asked  the  aged  jurist;   "did  you 
really  win  a  medal  in  competition  with  boys  from,  all 
other  colleges  in  the  country?"  , 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Coolidge,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, 

'\'ifell,  this  is  pretty  important,    'where   is '*' the 
medal?" 

The  young  man  fished  it  out  of  his  desk. 

"l  suppose  your  folks  were  very  proud  of  you?" 
queried  Judge  Hammond. 

"Well — er — I  don't  think  they  kno\T,  "  was  the  aston- 
ishing reply. 

"'.Thy,  haven't  you  told  them  about  it?" 

"Ho;  but  I  guess  I'd  better  tell  father.'' 

It  is  said  that  he  never  allows^anything  to  get  hia' 
excited.  He  is  one  of  the  .truest  exponents  of  the 
Stoic  naxlm  of  "nil  admirari,"  the  English  equivalent 
of  w^iich  Latin  words  may  be  rendered  by,  "Don't  let 
anything  take  you  by  surprise." 

/jiother  characteristic  of  his  is  a  corollary  of  -the 
foregoing.  He  is  not  a  flatterer  and  cannot  be  in- 
pressed  unduly  by  the  magic  of  a  great  nane.  Some  one 
said  of  him  that  if  he  were  seated  between  a  king  and 
a  hodcarrier  he  would  not  feel  strained  oy  the  lofty 
position  of  the  one  nor  out  of  his  sphere  by  the  side 
of  the  other.  ,  He  would  take  thera  for  what  they  wer£ 
.worth  as  men,  and  not  as  representatives  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  men.  It  is  this  circujastance  that 
gives  point  to  the  statement  whi.ch  he  gave  out  the 
night  of  his  re-election,  wherein  appeared  the-  follow-*. 
ing  words: 

"Tlie  attempt  to  appeal  to   class  prejudice   has 
failed.   The  men  of  Massachusetts  are  not  labor  men, 
or  police  men,  or  union  men,  or  poor  men,  or  rich  nen, 
or  any  other  class  of  men  first;   they  are  Americajia 
.first." 

In  administering  the  public  office.   Governor 
Coolidge  takes  nothing  for  granted.   He  "has  to  be 
shown. " 

Here  ife  something  else  he  said  in  one  of  Ms 
speeches: 

"The  Republican  party  in  the  future,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  past,  will  stand  opposed  to  the  establislinent  of 
one  class  who  shall  live  on  the  Government  and  another 
■class  who  shall  pay  the  taxes.  To  those  who  fear  vre 
are  turning  Socialists,  and  to  those  who  tliink  we  are 
withholding  just  and  desirable  public  aid  and  support, 
I  say  that  government  under  the  Republican  party  will 
continue  in  the  futiiro  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
breed  not  mendicants,  but  men.Hvunanitarian  legislation 
is  going  to  be  the  handmaid  of  character." 

IfJhen  he  opposed  the.  reinstatement  of  the  ~  policenen 
wiio  had  left  their  posts  and  gone  on  strike, it  was  not 
because  he  was  unable  to  sec  the  justice  .  of  their 
claim,  for  shorter  hours,  and  better  pay  and  improved 
sanitary  living  conditions—no  one  is  more  in  sympathy 
than  he  ^vith  just  demands  of  this  sort—but  he  would 
not  listen  to  t!.ie  theory  that  public  servants,  sworn 
to  protect  the  public,  should  be-  permitted  to  abandon 
their  posts  of.  duty  and  leave  a  city  helpless  and  at 
•Uic  mercy  of  thieves,  tliugs  and  malefactors  of  every 
sort.  1 

I.Ir,  Coolidge  "  married  I.Iiss  Gr6.co  A»  Goodhuo.^of 
Burlington,  Vt. ,  in  1905,  and  they  have  tvio  sons,  .  Jomj, 
and  Calvin,  Jr. 
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Locate  Your 

New  Plant 

where  you  can  get  all 
these  marked  advantages 


The  Du  Pont  Company  chose  Hopewell 
as  a  site  for  its  colossal  guncotton  plant 
because  of  its  unexcelled  advantages  with 
regard  to  labor,  water,  fuel,  raw  materials, 
climate  and  transportation. 

Our  conversion  of  Hopewell- from  war 
to  peace  industry  has  released  its  fac- 
tories, power  plants  and  other  industrial 
equipment  for  general  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

Hopewell,  with  these  advantages — nat- 
ural and  acquired — now  presents  oppor- 
tunities to  manufacturers  and  prospective 
manufacturers  which  we  believe  without 
precedent  in  industrial  history. 

The  Hopewell  factories  have  floor  areas 
running  up  to  150,000  square  feet  and  are 
adaptable  to  many  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing. They  are  piped  and  wired  ready  to 
turn  on  steam  or  electric  power. 

For  manufacturers  preferring  to  build 
their  own  plants,  Hopewell  has  1200  acres 
available  for  sites.  Most  of  these  have 
railway  sidings  already  built. 


What  the  Petershurg-Hopewell 

Industrial  District  of 

Virginia  Offers 

Adequate  supply  of  labor. 

Freedom  from  labor  troubles. 

Splendid  housing  facilities. 

Excellent  rail  and  deep  water  trans- 
portation. 

Low  priced  steam  and  electric  power. 

Abundance  of  pure  water. 

Accessible  raw  materials. 

Best  steam  coal  in  the  world. 

Factories  already  built  and  available. 

Factory  sites  with  railway  sidings. 

Mild  and  healthful  climate. 

Low  living  costs  to  workers. 

Fire  protection  without  an  equal. 

Financial  help  for  legitimate  develop- 
ment and  expansion. 

A  good  place  to  live  and  rear  a  family. 


One  of  Hopewell's 
three  modern  power 
plants  having  a  total 
capacity  of  60.000 
horse-power.  They 
deliver  electric  and 
steam  power,  light 
and  heat  at  low 
price. 


The  Petersburg-Hopewell  Industrial 
District,  of  which  Hopewell  is  a  part,  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and 
James  rivers,  near  Chesapeake  Bay.  It 
is  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Richmond 
and  eighty  miles  west  of  Norfolk. 

The  District  has  splendid  rail  and  deep 
water  transportation  facilities.  Freight 
rates  are  as  low  as  any  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  give  the  area  advantages 
over  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

The  James  river  gives  Hopewell  its 
deep  water  outlet  to  the  sea.  Products 
may  be  loaded  on  smaller  freighters  or 
shipped  on  barges  to  larger  ocean  steam- 
ers at  Norfolk  or  Newport  News. 

The  District  is  served  by  three  great 
trunk  line  roads  which,  with  their  con- 
nections, give  manufacturers  rail  access 
to  all  important  market  centres,  north, 
east,  south  and  west. 

Hopewell  has  many  other  features  that 
make  it  not  only  a  good  place  to  do  busi- 
ness but  a  good  place  to  live  and  rear  a  family. 

It  has  hundreds  of  attractive  homes,  churches,  schools,  clubs, 
hotels,  theatres,  stores,  commissary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
trolleys,  paved  streets,  eleotric  lights,  sewers,  and  the  best  fire 
and  police  protection  in  the  world. 

In  short,  Hopewell  supplies  the  needs  of  a  manufacturer  seek- 
ing a  more  favorable  place  to  move  his  plant;  the  manufacturer 
desiring  a  strategic  location  for  a  branch  factory  and  the  pro- 
spective manufacturer  looking  for  a  suitable  locality  to  begin 
business. 

Adequate  financial  assistance  will  be  given  manufacturers  to 
take  care  of  any  legitimate  requirements  for  development  and 
expansion. 

(See  next  page; 


Photograph  on  left — A  busy  wharf  scene  at  Hopewell.     Boats  are  loaded  directly  from  railwa 


{Photograph  in  left 
corner— A  James 
river  pier  at 
Hopewell.  From 
here  tons  of 
munitions  were 
shipped  to 

Europe. 


y  cars. 


^Photograph  belo^v — A  few  of  Hopewell's  factories  now  available  to  man* 
I        ufacturers.     These   buildings  are   easily    adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
various  industries. 
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We  have  prepared  Hopewell  for  peace  industry  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  it 
was  built  for  war.  We  have  obtained  experts  of  nation-wide  reputation  to  study  the 
specific  requirements  and  problems  of  various  industries  and  to  assist  firms  who  come 
to  Hopewell  in  getting  their  business  started.  These  technical  experts,  after  making 
a  thorough  study  of  your  problems  of  labor,  raw  materials,  manufacturing  processes, 
transportation  and  finance,  will  give  you  an  unbiased  report  as  to  how  the  resources 
of  Hopewell  fit  your  special  needs.  This  service  is  without  cost  to  you.  We  furnish 
this  service  in  a  big  way  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  advertising  in  a  big  way — 
to  do  a  thorough  and  prompt  job  of  disposing  of  our  peace  surplus  and  putting 
Hopewell  on  a  peace  basis.     Demand  is  already  keen  and  Hopewell  soon  will  be  sold. 


Labor 

The  demand  for  greater  production  is 
becoming  more  and  more  insistent.  The 
most  serious  drawbacks  to  production  now 
are  labor  troubles  and  labor  shortage. 
Many  manufacturers  are  so  handicapped 
in  either  or  both  respects  as  to  make 
changes  of  plant  location  imperative. 

Hopewell  has  no  labor  shortage  and  it 
is  free  from  conditions  that  breed  discon- 
tent and  strikes.  Its  supply  of  workers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  male  and  female,  is 
ample  for  all  needs. 

Wages 

High  wages  are  due  largely  to  high 
living  costs.     Hopewell  is  free  from  both. 

The  region  adjacent  to  the  District  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  garden  and  farm 
products.  These  are  supplied  to  Hopewell 
consumers  at  low  cost.  As  the  commis- 
sary at  Hopewell  operates  on  a  low  cost- 
plus  basis,  it  is  able  to  sell  groceries  and 
other  household  necessities  at  considerably 
below  regular  retail  prices. 

The  Hopewell  worker  also  benefits  in 
the  minimum  outlay  necessary  for  rent, 
heat,  light,  water,  clothing,  etc.     The  mild 


climate  obviates  the  necessity  for  heavy 
clothing  and  any  great  amount  of  heat  in 
houses. 

Homes 

The  housing  situation  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  a  manufacturer  in  consider- 
ing a  location  for  his  plant.  Hopewell 
has  no  housing  problem.  It  has  accom- 
modations at  this  date  for  12,000  addi- 
tional workers.  It  has  hundreds  of  at- 
tractive cottages,  bungalows  and  apart- 
ments for  workers  with  families,  and  large 
cheerful  dormitories  for  single  men  and 
women.  These  have  lawns  and  gardens 
and  are  equipped  with  electricity  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Rents  range  from 
$11  to  $15  a  month. 

Power 

Non-dependable  power  is  expensive  at 
any  price.  Hopewell's  supply  is  constant 
and  below  standard  costs.  Three  gigantic 
and  modern  power  houses,  having  a  total 
capacity  of  60,000  horse  power,  are  so  con- 
nected that  one  or  all  can  distribute  ser- 
vice to  any  part  of  the  industrial  district. 

This    insures    Hopewell    manufacturers 


with  a  never-failing  supply  of  steam  and 
electric  power,  heat,  light  and  air  pressure. 
Electricity  is  furnished  as  low  as  IJ^l 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Fuel 

Hopewell  is  exceptionally  well  favored 
in  respect  to  coal  supply.  The  three  great- 
est tide-water  coal  carrying  roads  in  the 
United  States — the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the 
Virginian — pass  through  the  District. 

The  famous  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
coal  fields  lie  within  short  hauling  dis- 
tance. These  are  recognized  as  tlie  best 
steam  coals  in  America  and  are  consid- 
ered equal  to  the  celebrated  Cardiff  coals 
of  Wales. 

Water 

To  industries  requiring  cheap  and  abun- 
dant pure  water,  Hopewell  offers  pre- 
ferred opportunity.  It  has  a  purification 
plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  over  50,000,- 
000  gallons — enough  to  supply  a  city  of 
500,000  with  all  the  wafer  needed  for  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  purposes. 


M^^nrp*  The  Du  Pont  Chemical  Company,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  a 
real  estate  concern.  We  have  this  peace  surplus  equipment, 
however,  which  we  mean  to  dispose  of  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  first  come  first  served.  Immediate  action  is  advisable. 
Write  or  wire  today. 


Du  Pont  Chemical  Company 

Incorporated 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Photograpk  below— This  shows  a  part  of  HopeweH's  residential  area.  Note  the  general  attractiveness 
ot  the  houses  and  the  pretty  lawns  and  well-paved  streets  surrounding  them.  Thtre  are  housing 
accommodations  at  Hopewell  for  12,000  additional  workers. 
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A  CASUAL  VISITOR'S  VIEWS  OF 
THE  COAL  MINER'S  LOT 

THE  COAL  MI^JER'S  WORK  IS  GREvIY, lonely,  and  haz- 
ardous, -  but  he  „  and  his  family  eat  good  food 
and  -wear  good  clothes,  says  Theodore  M.Knappon, 
in  effect,  in  a  recent  article  in  the   New  York 
"Tribune,"  entitled   "The  Hunan  Side  Of  Digging  Coal," 
The  opinions  of  Mr.  Knappen  are  based  on  his  obsej-va- 
tions  during  a  visit  to  a  mining  district  in  western 
Pennsylvania.   He  admits  that  in  this  section  the  coal 
miners  are  probably  the  most  happily  situated  of  any 
iin  the  United  States,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
lare  enabled  to  work  every  working  day  in  the  year.   He 
[calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  conditions 
[vary  greatly  in  the  different  districts.  Thus, he  asked 
la  non-union  miner  in  the  Pennsylvania  region  what  the 
i'strike  was  about.  The  latter  admitted  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  six-hour-a-day  and  the   five-day-a-week  de- 
mands of  the  strikers,  as  he  himself  worked  only  six 
{hours  a  day  and  five  days  a  week.  T^e  are  told  that  the 
[miners  in  many  other  sections,  however,  where  there 
[is  work  only  a  part  of  the  year,  want  the  working  time 
changed  to  stabilize  production  so  there  will  be  work 
'the  year  around.  In  his  discussion  of  the  miner's  home 
[surroundings  , Mr.  Knappen 'refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
'coal'  industry  is  rural  rather  than  urban.   Vifhere  coal 
labounds,  "the  farmer  and  the  miner  live  side  by  side 
[and  work  the  one  above  the  other.    Nevertheless,  coal 
.being  associated  with  manufacturing, one  is  inclined  to 
.think  of  the  coal  miner  as  living  in  crowded  tenements 
[Hence 

•  * 

It  is  iTith  something  of  a  shock  of  the  incongruous 
'"when,  motoring  along  a  pleasant  country  road,  you 
suddenly  meet  a  throng  of  black- faced  men  with  miners ' 
lamp-caps.  Almost  before  you  realize  it, a  turn  of  the 
iroad  plunges  you  into  a  coal-mining  community  set  down 
[in  the  midst  of  farms. 

For  the  most  part  these  ~  mining  villages  are  as 
|architecturally  hideous  as  the  grimy  workers  are  un- 
Jlovely.  In  the  country, they  are  distinctly  not  of  it. 
'All  aroirnd  rise  the  curved  hills  witli  their  great 
•sweeps  of  field  and  pasture,  their  groves  and'  orchards 
and  their  nestling  farmhouses.  Beyond,  in  this  foot- 
hill country  of  western  Pennsylvania,  ascend  the  blue 
ridges  of  the  distant  mountains.  Below  are  the  smok- 
ing stacks  of  the  mine  powerhouse  ajid  above  are  herds 
jof  cattle.  It  is  but  a  step  across  a  road  from  the 
'huddled  dwellings  of  the  mine  workers  to  the  wide 
[spaces  of  the  fields.  Hidden  in  gulches  and  valleys, 
jthe  mining  villages  do  not  greatly  affect  the"  general 
^rural  asjiect,  but  the  streams,  running  yellow  with  the 
,  sulphur  water  pumped  from  the  mines  and  lacking  all 
aquatic  life,  tell  the  tale  of  man's  loarring  activi- 
,tie6. 

The  mine,  oT  course,  is  the  center  of  the  village, 
jit  may  be  a  shaft  mine  or  a  drift,  that  is,  a  tunnel 
.mine;  but  in  either  case  the  chief  object  that  marks 
[its  presence  is  the  tipple.  If  the  mine  is  operated 
by  electricity,  as  many  are  these  days,  there  may  not 
be  a  powerhouse  belching  black  clouds  of  smoke  from 
its  tall  stacks.  The, tipple  is  the  slanting  structure 
|that  stands  over  the  hoisting  shaft  or  at  the  entrance 
pf  the  drift,  into  which  the  coal  is  hoisted  or 
Cbranmed  and  within  _which  is  housed  ^the  machinery  that 


diamps  the  skips  and  conveys  the  coal  to  the  cars  wait- 
ing underneath.  It  is  the  shippirg  shed  of  the  mine. 
It  and  the  powerhouses  are  about  all  that  is  visible 
of  a  coal  mine.   The  "works"  are  below   the   surface. 

Even  the  largest  mines  are  disappointingly  not  in 
evidence  by  surface  activities  and  structures.  Not  far 
from  the  tipple  will  be  the  company  store  and  then 
near  by  are  rows  and  rows  of  houses  built  on  the  same, 
usually  ugly,  plan  and  usually  painted  the  same  dreary 
maroon  or  dirty  gray.        i 

Until  recent  years  all  the  houses  in  a  mining  vil- 
lage were  exactly  like  each  other  in  their  ugliness, 
and  also  like  those  of  every  other  village.  They  are — 
these  elder  monstrosities  —  two-family  houses,  with 
the  front  and  back  yards  and  porches  divided  precisely 
in  the  middle  by  fences  and  partitions.  They  have  two 
stories  and  generally  have  four  or  five  rooms  on  each 
side,  The  only  attractive  thing  about  them  is  the 
rent,  which  ranges  from  $5  to  |12  a  month.  I  should 
say  that  that  is  the  only  attractive  feature  as  they 
were  originally  built,  for  most  of  them  nowadays  have 
flower  gardens  in  front  and  vegetable  gardens  behind, 
and  even  a  patch  of  lawn. 

The  houses  may  be  ugly,  but  they  are  cheap,  and  they 
are  swept  by  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  sur- 
rounded by  lovely  vistas  just  beyond  the  ramshackle 
back  fence,  And  the  miners  take  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try. In  every  house  is  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle,  or,  may  be, 
both.  The  strike  order  came  into  effect  on  November 
1;  the  hunting  season  opened  the  same  day.  The  oper- 
ators had  to  wait  until  Monday  to  know  whether  the  men 
had  gone  hunting  or  striking. 

Mr. Knappen  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  high  stand- 
ards of  living  prevailing  among  the  coal  miners, 
"Nothing  but  the  best,"  appears  to  be  their  motto 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  food  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, and,  what's  more,  their  incomes  seem  to  justify 
their  choice  of  a  motto.  Vfe  learn  that  the  bachelors 
have  the  hardest  time  in  the  mining  coramxmity,  because 
they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  boarding 
places.  The  old  boarding-house  has  been  done  away 
with  and  all  the  housewives  are  above  taking  boarders. 
As  we  read: 

A  mine  superintendent  in  a  village  near  Pittsburgh* 
having  engaged  two  likely  new  men  the  other  day,  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  find  them  a  boarding  place, 
so,  taking  them  in  tov/,  he  called  on  a  certain  Mrs. 
Miner,  who  was  not  encumbered  with  a  numerous  progeny. 
In  his  best  manner  he  asked  her  if  she  would  consider 
taking  on  the  two  men.       ' 

'Does  your  wife  take  boarders?"   she  countered, and 
I  changed  the  subject  to  the  weather. 

"Oh,  they're  coming  fast,"  said  this  superinten- 
dent, talking  about  his  people.  "We  don't  seem  to  need 
much  Americanization  assistance  here — at  least  so  far 
as  ambition  is  concerned.   These  people  are  thrifty, 
but  they  live  to  live.   They  earn  liberally  and   pro- 
vide well.    No  sow-belly  and  old  country  soup    for 
them,  with  a  bit  of  meat  once  a  v^eek.   Come  over  here 
to  the  company  store  and  take  a  look  around. " 
fe  "Does  this  look  like  the  intolerable  conditions  Pres- 
ident Lewis  of  the  mine  workers  talks  about?" asked  the 
storekeeper  as  he  pulled  down  heaps  of  excellent  $5 
and  $6  shoes  of  the  product  of  1916  that  he   has  been 
unable  to  sell  because  the  workers  demanded  the  best 
and  associated  it  with  the  prevailing  $10  to  $15  prices 
for  this  year's  styles.  :»   ' 

"Why,  I  haven't  sold  a  ready-made  suit  to  a  miner 
this  year  for  less  than  |50.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  no  good  suit  sells  for  less  than  that  price, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

The  sales  records  showed  that  the  women  were  buying 
Gsorgette  waists  at  |10  to  $15  each  and  the  latest 
ideas  in  suits. As  for  the  miner's  table,  nothing  goes 

(Continued  on  page  58.) 
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Mill    Mine  and 
Railway    Supplies 


Trucks  and 
Wheelbarrows 


Machine  Tools 
Scales 


Engines  and 
Pumps 


Automobile   and 

Service  Station 

Equipment 


7h 


He  felt  the  need  of  Better  Buying 

"The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.K."  solved  his  problem 


THE  Purchasing  Agent 
bought,  in  the  usual  way, 
machine  tools  from  one  con- 
cern—powertransmission  from 
a  second  —  supplies  from  a 
third  —  valves  from  a  fourth, 
and  so  on. 

Production  was  slowed  up 
frequently  because  his  equip- 
ment and  supplies  were  de- 
livered late. 

The  need  of  a  better  buy- 
ing system  was  apparent. 

Then  he  discovered  The 
FairbanksCompany.  Hefound 
that  right  in  his  own  town 
he  could  buy  from  a  Fairbanks 
Branch  House  all  that  he 
needed  in  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

But  more.  All  of  this  mer- 
chandise came  to  him  war- 
ranted as  to  quality  by  The 
Fairbanks  Company  O.K." 


Today  he  sends  a  full  list  of 
all  his  wants  to  that  Branch. 
He  has  found  his  better  buying 
system.    And  he  is  typical  of  a 
large  and  growing  group 
of    executives    who    have 
solved   the  same  problem 
in  the  same  way.  / 


THE  success  of  The  u 
Fairbanks  Company 
in  marketing  mechanical  pro- 
ducts in  all  parts  of  the  world 
is  due  not  to  our  organiza- 
tion alone,  but  to  the  fact 
that  we  market  only  goods  of 
highest  quality. 

There  are  22  Fairbanks 
Branch  Houses  in  the  United 
States  —  1  in  Cuba  and  4  in 
Europe.  Each  house  is  stocked 
with  all  the  Fairbanks  lines. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  house  today? 


THE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

Administrative   Offices:   New  York 


f.ook 

dwavs 

tor  this 

mark 

Branch  Houses 

Albany 

New  York 

Baltimore 

Paterson 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Birmingham 

Providence 

Bridgeport 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Scranton 

Detroit 

St.    Louis 

Hartford 

Syracuse 

Newark 

Utica 

New  Orleans 

Washington 

Havana,  Cuba 

London, 

England 

BiRMINCHAM,    EnOI.AND 

Glasgow, 

Scotland 

Paris, 

France 

FAIRBANKS 

Company 


MILL.     MINE    &    RAILWAY     SUPPLIES 


SCALES     •     VALVES 


POWER    TRANSMISSION 


MACHINE    TOOLS,    TRUCKS    &    WHEELBARROWS.     ENGINES    *c    PUMPS,     AUTOMOBILE     AND    SERVICE     STATION     EQUIPMENT 
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Westiodioiise 

W     W    ELECTRIC  WARE  FOR    ^7    CHRISTMAS    GIFTS 


<A  J)iffereni  Christmas 

No  puzzling  over  what  to  give — no  wearying  shopping — 
no  stretching  of  purse  strings — that's  the  different  kind  of 
Christmas  Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  makes  possible. 

For  Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  is  as  good-looking  as  it  is 
useful  and  as  easy  to  procure  as  it  is  moderate  in  price. 
Moreover,  it  offers  a  variety  of  gifts  to  pick  from. 

You'll  find  it  on  sale  by  light  and  power  companies, 
electrical,  department  and  hardware  stores.  Look  for  the 
name  Westinghouse  in  the  window. 


Pick  Your  Gifts  From  This  List 


Toaster  Stove — A  complete  table  stove 
that  will  do  the  work  of  a  double-burner 
gas  stove. 

Turnover  Toaster — Toast  turns  at  a 
touch  of  a  little  knob,  preventing  burning 
of  fingers. 

Percolator — Begins  to  operate  in  less 
than  one  minute  after  current  is  turned 
on.     Made  in  several  sizes. 

Iron — Eliminates  the  changing  of  irons 
and  innumerable  steps.  Three  sizes,  3-lb., 
6-lb.,  and  8-lb. 

Curling    Iron — No    woman's    dressing 


table  is  completely  equipped  without  an 
electric  curling  iron. 

Sew  Motor — Attaches  to  any  sewing 
machine.  Runs  a  day  for  a  few  cents' 
worth  of  current. 

Warming  Pad — A  big  improvement 
over  the  hot-water  bottle.  Made  in  two 
sizes. 

Polishing  and  Sharpening  Motor — 
Quickly  cleans  silverware.  Sharpens  cut- 
lery and  performs  other  services. 

Cozy  Glow — Instantly  warmth  right 
where  it's  wanted. 


Where  more  expensive  gifts  are  wanted  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric 
Ranges  offer  a  variety  of  styles.     If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you ,  write  us. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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but  the  best  cuts  of  meat  from  scrupulously  sanitary 
cooling  rooms  and  the  front  rank  of  every  seasonable 
vegetable  and  fruit,  including  some  that  are  not  sea- 
sonable. Mrs.  Miner  demands  fresh  lettuce  the  year 
around  and  is  an  eager  buyer  of  the  advance  guard  of 
each  fruit  or  vegetable  as  the  seasons  roll  around. 

This  is  not  profligacy,  either,  0,  you  white  col- 
ared  city  dweller.  These  miners  can  afford  to  pamper 
their  tastes  and  appetites.  VTith  my  own  eyes  I  saw 
pay  rolls  that  contained  items  of  $400  a  month  for  ma- 
chine coal  cutters  and  any  number  of  "loaders"  who  had 
from  :j50  to  $60  a  week  set  down  opposite  their  names-- 
and  not  a  man  on  the  list,  even  the  most  humble  common 
laborer,  drawing  less  than  |5.05  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
And  rent  not  more  than  $12  a  month,  and  cheap  coal,  and 
a  company  store  that  knows  not  of  profiteering.' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  de- 
mands of  the  strikers  is  for  shorter  hours, it  does  not 
appear  from  :,'r.  Knappen's  article  that  the  miners  are 
in  the  habit  of  ivorkirig  unreasonable  hours.  17e  are 
told  that  they  iTork  "when  they  feel  like  it,"  that 
they  "measure  their  r/ork  by  their  output  and  tlieir 
necessities  rather  than  by  the  number  of  hours,"  and 
that  the  eight-hour  day  "is  only  a  kind  of  maximum 
that  they  mostly  ignore,"  Further: 

One  miner  will  get  out  a  htmdred  tons  of  coal  in 
five  days  and  anotlier  won't  get  out  eighty  in  six  days. 
The  superior  ■workman  feels  that  he  has  earned  a  day 
off  whenever  he  feels  like  it.  Or,  if  he  has  cleaned 
up  the  pile  of  coal  that  the  cutters  and  the  shooters 
threw  down  for  him  at  a  certain  face,  he  picks  up  his 
kit  and  trudges  to  the  shaft,  even  if  he  has  worked 
only  f.ive  or  six  hours. 

Besides,  the  world  is  very  delightful  above,  there 
are  squirrels  in  the  woods  and  rabbits  in  the  bushes— 
and  there  isn't  much  life  and  joy  in  an  tmderground 
hole  that  maj  be  only  three  feet  high.  Also,  it's 
lonely.  In  most  riine  work  the  worker  toils  alone  in 
his  rooii  in  the  coal  seam  r.dth  none  but  the  feeble 
light  of  liis  head  laiiip,  which,  by  the  way,  is  noT/adays 
likely  to  be  an  electric  light  fed  from  a  small  stor- 
age battery  strapped  to  his  waist. 

The  mi-ne  is  dark  and  in  thin  seams  very  cramped  and 
sor.etimes  it  is  damp,  but  there  is  no  rain  in  summer 
or  snow  in  winter  to  bother.  It  is  neither  very  cold 
in  winter  nor  very  warm  in  siimn'er.  Powerful  ventilat- 
ing fans  and  systems  keep  the  air  pure,  and  the  roar 
of  passing  trains  or  "wagons,"  as  the  little  trams 
that  haul  the  coal  away  to  the  hoisting  shaft  are 
called,  rem.inds  him  he  is  always  in  touch  with  the 
outer  world. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  hazards  peculiar  to  mining, 
but  they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years  by 
law  and  by  preventive  research.  Modern  system  and 
machinery  have  taken  much  of  the  hard  toil  out  of  the 
mines.  The  face  of  the  coal  is  cut  into  by  a  sort  of 
cutting  machine  electrically  operated, the  powder  holes 
are  punched  or  drilled  with  other  machines,  and  the 
miner  has  only  to  shovel  up  the  coal  that  is  thrown 
down  for  him  by  the  blasts,  shore  up  his  working  place 
and  smooth  off  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber. 

IVhile  underground  conditions  are  improving  from 
year  to  year,  the  surface  environment  also  is  getting 
better.  The  new  mining  towns  are  /lot  ugly  monotones. 
The  two-story  eyesores  in  maroon  and  gray  are  giving 
way  to  cheerful  one-family  bungalows,  the  muddy  lanes 
to  trimly  concreted  streets,  the  ragged  front  yards  to 
smooth  lawns.  Bath  tubs  are  being  more  freely  intro- 
duced, now  that  the  foreigners  are  beginning  to  use 
them  legitimately  instead  of  as  storage  chests  for 
coal  or  the  family  baking,  and  the  better  managed 
mines  are  putting  in  ample  shower-  bath  and  locker 
equipment  at  the  mines, _  so  that  your  :5i3,000  a-year 
Worker  can  look  the  part  as  he  goes  to  and  returns 
from  his  work,  and  not,  as  now, like  an  escaped  burnt- 
cork  actor. 


PRICES  LOVER  IN  LONDON 
THAN  IN  NEV  YORK 

SHAKEN  TO  ITS  FOUI'IDATIONS  by  four  years  of  v/ar 
tho  it  has  been,  London  has  managed  to  keep  its 
prices  lower,  by  a  good  25%,  than  comparatively 
unscathed  New  York.  Prices  run  somewliat  higher  in  Nev/ 
York,  it  is  true,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
probably  no  more  so,  relatively,  than  London  prices 
exceed  those  of  England  in  general.  It  may  be  a  fair 
deduction  that  England  as  a  whole,  d&spite  its  ex- 
haustion by  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  war  of  wiiich  vre  ex- 
perienced only  the  climax, permits  its  citizens  to  live 
for  one-fourth  less  than  does  America.  Tlie  relative 
cost  of  living  in  Nev;-  York  and  London  before  the  war, 
and  the  relative  wage-levels,  would  have  some  bearing 
on  this  price  situation,  but  about  these  the  most  re- 
cent reporter  on  the  London  lo¥/  cost  of  living  says 
notliing.  To  quote  this  authority's  comment  as  written 
from  the  British  capital,  to  the  New  York  "Evening 
Sun": 

Since  arriving  here  a  few  days  ago  I  have  been  able 
to  find  only  one  thing  where  New  York  charges  less  than 
London,  and  that  is  for  transportation  on  buses  and  in 
the  "tubes,"  and  even  there  when  you  ride  only  for  a 
short  distance  you  pay  less  than  you  do  in  New  York. 

Rents  are  lower  in  London.  So  are  clothes.  So  are 
shoes.  So  are  meals  and  shaves  and  hotels  'and  tips 
(here  they  take  what  would  cause  a  New  York  tip 
gatherer  to  drop  dead  with  shock) .  So  are  collars  and 
socks  and  gloves . 

The  prices  for  apartments  advertised  in  the  London 
paper  make  an  American  open  his  eyes  in  amazement.  Fur- 
nished flats,  "good  ones,"  may  be  had  from  a  couple  of 
guineas  ($10)  per  week  up.  Single  rooms  are  obtainable 
at  figures  far  below  the  New  York  standard. 

Even  in  the  most  aristocratic  sections  of  the  city, 
where  those  with  whom  money  is  no  object  mostly  congre- 
gate, accommodations  may  be  had  at  a  cost  which  in  New 
York  has   not  been  heard  of  these  many  moons. 

Even  more  welcome  to  the  recent  arrival  from  America 
are  the  charges  in  the  London  restaurants.  All  over  the 

city  you  can  get  excellent  table  d  'hote   lunches in 

really  high  class  eating  places for  2   shillings   or 

two  and  six  (50-60  cents)  and  dinners  for  4  or  5  shil- 
lings ($1-$1.25).  Also  you  can  go  into  magnificent  pal- 
aces watched  over  by  flunkies  really  appalling  in  their 
array  of  gold  braid  and  long  tailed  coats  and  get  a 
dinner  from  |1.50 — a  table  d'hote  dinner,  as  a  rule, 
with  one  more  course  than  is  served  nowadays  in  New 
York--and  find   correspondingly  low  prices  if  you  order 

a  la  carte. 

There  are   restaurants  wnich   charge  greatly  more 

than  this,  of  course,  but  these  are  of  the  kind  well 
'known  before  the  war  in  New  York  and  Paris  as  well  as 
in  London,  where  those  who  enter  abandon  all  hope  of 
;Coming  out  again  without  a  terrific  wallop  at  their 
pocketbook.  Yet  even  at  these  places  it  is  three  to 
one  that  a  New  Yorker,  having  sustained  that  wallop, 
will  feel  less  groggy  than  if  he  dined  at  an  equiva- 
lent lair  of  piracy  in  Manhattan. 

The  war  has  not  impaired  the  splendid  quality  of 
the  "roast  beef  of  Old  England"  and  similar  essen- 
tially English  brands  of  plain  fare,  found  in  perfec- 
tion at  restaurants  along  the  Strand,  whose  names  are 
famous  the  world  over.  At  Simpson's,  where  the  day's 
"joint"  is  wheeled  to  the  side  of  your  table  and 
carved  by  a  bearded  celebrity  who  looks  like  an  ambas- 
sador, at  least,  you  pay  three  shillings  and  three 
pence  (about  eighty  cents)  for  a  superlatively  excel- 
lent cut  of  roast  beef  or  lamb- 
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A  Fresh  Richness 


Sedan 
Victoria 
Town   Car 
Limousine 


WITH  their  beautifully  balanced  proportions, 
pleasing  color  harmonies,  smart  leathers 
and  scrupulously  correct  finishing  details,  and 
cheerful  indoor  comfort,  Winton  Six  closed  cars 
are  exceptionally  delightful.  New  touches  of 
grace,  a  fresh  richness  of  effect,  and,  above  all 
else,  a  new  motor  of  surprising  flexibility  and 
power,  await  your  approval  in  our  newest  design. 
Your  monogram  on  a  Winton  Six  closed  car 
means  well-being  and  happiness  for  you  and 
yours.      May  we  send  you  literature? 

The^Vinton  Company 

11  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Winton  Oil  Engines   (belt  drive)  for  isolated  power  plants,  and  Winton  Oil-Engine  Generating  Sets  are  produced  by  the  Engine 

Works  of  the  Winton  Company.     Write  us  your  needs. 
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If  you  indulge  besides  in  perfect  ale,   in  vegeta-  at  last,  he  finds  balm.  You  may  ride  for  2  cents  or  4 

bles,  and  say,  coffee,  you  will  be  able  to  leave   only  cents  for  quite  a  distance  both  on  the  London  motor 

about  $1.50  poorer  than  when  you  entered.    This,  mind  buses  and  the  various   underground  lines,  but  after  a 

you,  in  a  place  that  is  world  renowned,   in   a   city  while  fares  jump  to  6  cents   and  run  all  the  way  to  a 

where,  a  few  blocks  away,  you  may  see   a  bleak  waste  shilling  (25  cents)  for  distance  which  you  cr.n  neeo- 

space ,  showing  where  bombs  from  German  Zeppelins  or  tiate  on  Subway,  on  "L"  or  surface  car  in  Nei.7  York  for 

airplanes  shattered  a  whole  block  of  buildings  —  in  a.  a  nickel.   And  nowhere  is  there  anything  comparable  in 

city  which  is  just  breathing  again   after  weathering  cheapness  here  with  that  jitney  ride  from  The  Bronx  to 

the  U-boat  blockade  which  has   lost   thousands   upon  Brooklyn,  or  the  10-cent  ride  from  Times  Square   to 

thousands   of  its  sons,  and  untold  millions   of   its  ,Coney  Island, 

money.   Yet  the  "joint"  is  as  juicily   delicious   as 

ever,  the  "thank' you"  of  the  ambassador  who  serves   it  ciTT  TT  "T^O  A  TXTTTTX   TU-TT  A  T^   -r^tj-  A  ^t' 

no  less  polite  as  he  pockets  his  ten  cents.  O iL LjT ""  1  K/\l  IS  iL L)   IIILAJD   1  HAT 

To  him  who  is   accustomed  to   the   buccaneering  in-  TDTTKTC  TT_r  T  O  lurTT^r^T-KTy^   n /-\  a 

roads  of  New  York,   the   barber  shops  of  London  are   a  KU  JN  O   1  O  iL  OrilPPING  BOAJRD 
delight.   You  can  get  a  perfectly  good  shave  here   for 

threepence  (six  cents).  ■  To  be   sure  you  pay   for  ^"""^  ONVENTIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS   did   not 

things  that  in  New  York  are  free even  for    petting  ■      ~-      .   j_, 

v..,,,    •,.          r,,           J.    ,,  :             J  %.     figure  m  the  career  of  Judee  John  Ea'-ton  Pavr-e. 

your  hair  brushed but,   even   after  doing  this   and  X^  ^                       uuLig,^  ou.iu  ra.  ouu  ray..e, 

tipping  the  barber  (he  is  quite  content  with  a  couple  who  was  recently  appointed  head  of  the  United 

of  pennies)   the   total   charge  will   be  about  fifteen  r,.    .         r^-u-      •        -n   j  -l  j_  , 

„„  r_                                        "  States  Shipping  Board,  but  he  is  considered  one   of 

Assuming  that  you  know  of  a  decent   fifteen-cent  the  best  educated  men  in  the  country,  nevertheless.  ".7e 

shaverv  in  New  York how  rare  they  are  getting.' ,  ,  ,    ,                 „ 

and  assuming  that  you  have  tlie  iron  nerve  to  tip  the  ^^^  ^°^^  ^y  T^^°°^^  ^^-  ^z^ell  in  The  Nation'  s  Pus- 
barber  only  a  nickel  and  browbeat  the  hat-check  boy  iness,"  (V/ashington,  D.  C),  that  the  first  time  Judge 
into  giving  you  back  your  hat  free  of  charge ,   it  be-  ,, 

comes  apparent  that  you  can  get  shaved  and  brushed  and  ^^^^     ®^®^  entered  a  college  was  to  deliver  the  corn- 
allowed  to  leave  a  London  barber  shop  for  fifteen  cents  mencement  address  at  '.Vest  Virginia  University."    It 
es  against  a  minimum  "paid  only  by  men   of  extraordi- 
.nary  courage"  of  twenty  cents  in  New  York.  ^-^  ^^   understood  from  this  that  while  the  Judge  is 

London  barber  shops  of  any  pretensions  charge  six-  not  a  college  graduate  he  is  nevertheless   considered 
(pence  for  a  shave,  as  against  20  and  25  cents  in  New 

>York.   And  there  is  another  point  about  the  London  competent  to  advise  college  men.    i7e  are   told  that 

l)arbers  which  commends  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  when  a  boy  he  received  instruction  from  his  father, v.-ho 

Americaji  fresh  from  New  York:   The  charge  for  a  hair 

cut— at  many  shops  charging  only  threepence   for  *  a  ^^^  ^  country  doctor  and  farmer.   For  the  most  part, 

shave  and  at  those  where  the  shaving  charge  is    six-  however,  it  seems  that  Judge  Haynes  is   self-educated. 

pence— is  sixpence,  or  12  cents.'   How  is  that  compared 

.„-j.u  M,=-_  V     ^  1      :l      •  (^f  ^f>  ir^  An          CA  ^^  J.   f>     u  •  I't'  appears  further  that  while  he  was  about  it,  he  i:iade 

with  New  York  s  tariff  of  30,40  or  50  cents  for  a  hair  ^'^ 

^V^'i  a  good  job  of  educating  himself  --  so  good,   in  fact, 

In  the  matter  of  clothes  London,  always  renovned  aS' 

the  world's  greatest  centre  for  men's  garments  both  ^^^"^   ^®  ^^  credited  with  being  "one  of  the   greatest 

cheap*  and  good,  still  wortliily  upholds  its  title  to  lawyers,  some  say  the  greatest  lawyer,   of  his  day." 

that  honor.  Here  you  can  get  a  Euit,made  to  order  by  a 

really  good  London  tailor  —  and  where  are   there;  '^^'^S®  ^^^"^  "^^S^n  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  the  age 

better?  —  for  eight  guineas  ($40),   a  suit  which,,  in  of  fifteen  by  hiring  out  in  a  country  store   operated 

quality  and  workmajaship  would  easily  cost  §75  in  Mew 

York,  For  $60  you  can  get  a  tailor  made  suit  in  war-  ^y  ^  ^^  "^®^  Ullman.  _  Mr.  Uzzell  says: 

torn  Loijdon  which  would  make  unscratched  New   York  j^^^^  Barton  ran  the  store  for  six  months.   He  "sold 

wonder  where  you  got  your  millions.  And  for  .'J75— .'  everything,"  he  tells  me,  "from  brown  sugar  to  silk." 

And  taxicabs.   Wiat  a  relief  to  be  among  those  of  ^^   mastered  the  rudiments  of  merchandising.  He  learned 

London  after  years  of  having  one's  pocket  assaulted  by  ^^^  ^^  p^^^gg  ^is  customers.   He  earned  a  name  for  ac- 

the  cormorants  Imo^m  to  tiie  New  Yorker  by  the  hope-  curacy,  honesty  and  industry.  "And,"  said  Judge  Pavne , 

lessly  inadequate  name  of  chauffeur.'   In  London  the,  "j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   school   since  .1   left  Ullman 's 

legal  rate  for  a  taxi  is-  eightpence  (16  cents)  for  the  store." 

first  mile  and  twopence  (4  cents)  for  each   additional  n^^^^     ^^^^  ^.^  school  after  working  hours." 

quarter  mile.   In  addition  to  this,  by  special  Govern-  n^^^xx      ^^^   j^^^^  ^3  ^ ^^^   o^  ^^^   words. 

ment  dispensation,  chauffeurs   are  allowed  to   charge  "i^That  salary  did  vou  receive''" 

silence  (12  cents)  more  than  the   sum.  indicated  on  "Fifty  dollars  a  year." 

their  tajcijneters.  "Merchandising  for  six  months   at  four  dollars   a 

How,  in  New  York,  great  majority  of  the  taxis   cost  month— that  was  your  '  educational  preparation  for 

30  cents  for  the  first  half  mile  and  10  cents  for  each  life"?" 

additional  quarter  mile;  a  fev;^  charge  20  cents  for  the  ^^^le   Judere  smiled. 

first  half  mile,  which  makes  a  difference  of  only  10  ..^^^^  ^^^   you  do'after  graduating?" 

cents  in  the  total.   The  usual  tariff  then, in  New  York  nj  ^^^   another  store,  this  time  in  a  box  car.    I 

and  London,  for  taxi  rides  is  as  follows:  \ie&rd.   of  a  business  opportunity  on  a  siding  of  the 

London.     New  York.  Southern  Railway,  then  the  Virginia  Midland,   in  the 

^®  ^^® $0.28       $0.50  village  of  Thoroughfare  Gap.    I  went  after  it.   "While 

Two  miles 44'         .90  ^^   employer  was  building  a  store, I  waited  on  customers 

Three  miles .60        1.30  ^^  ^   large  hay  box-car.    I  was  merchant,  postmaster. 

Four  miles '.76        1,70  express  and  freight  agent.   This  time  I  rece-ived  fifty 

Five  miles 92        2.10  dollars  a  month.    At  that  time   I  didn't  think  there 

In  other  words   the  fare  on  a  New  York  taxi   after  was  so  much  money  in  the  world." 

the  first  mile  is  more  than  double  that  on   London  A  little  over  two  years  at  this  post  and  a  finan- 

taxis.  cial  panic  began  sweeping  over  the  country. 

So  there  you  are:   There  is  no  getting  aro\ind  the  As  soon  as  young  PajTie  felt  the  first  effects  of 

truth  no  matter  how  patriotic  you  may  be.   The  New'  "the  Crime  of  '73,"  he  analyzed  the  prospects  of  the 

Yorker's  one  consolation  as  I  said  is  to  compare  the  little  store  and  advised  his  employer  to   sell  out. 

prices  on  his  subway  and  "L"  and  surface  lines  with  Altho  he  groaned  at  thought  of  losing  his  munificent 

those  of  urban  transportation  system  in  London,  There,  (Continued  on  page  64.) 
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13,000  men,  8  great  plants,  and  a  capital 
of  $36,000,000  are  making  your  Maxwell 


EIGHT  gigantic  plants 
and  the  use  of  a  vast 
fortune  in  working  capital  are 
your  guarantee  in  not  only  a 
good  Maxwell,  but  a  car  that 
saves  you  $200  or  more  in  the 
initial  cost.  A  good  car  at  a 
good  value  creates  its  own 
market,  and  how  rapidly  the 
market  for  the  Maxwell  has 
multiplied  is  shown  by  this 
fact:  One  Maxwell  car  is  being 
turned  out  every  1 K  minutes 


of  the  working  day.  Yet  there 
are  thousands  who  will  seek 
a  Maxwell  this  year  and  suffer 
disappointment 

Probably  enough  cannot  be 
built  to  satisfy  much  more 
than  60%  of  the  demand.  For 
it  is  a  greater  Maxwell;  better 
looking,  vastly  improved  from 
electric  system  to  rear  axle; 
and  the  price  is  still  at  the 
daringly  low  figure  of  $985, 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.        -        DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL   MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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Vri-rftouihed  phot^raph  ihoivin^  a  motor  truck  cOTnpletely  equipped  zvith 
Goodytar  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires,  vjhich  is  employed  in  hauling 
road  construction  materials  by  A.  H.  Telder,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michiean 
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His  Pneumatics  Plow  Through 
When  Solid  Tires  Must  Wait 


"/  will  never  go  back  to  solid  tires.  The  smooth  riding  on  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  saves  engine  and  truck. 
With  them,  I  can  be  on  the  job  making  money  while  men  with 
solid-tired  trucks  are  laid  up  on  account  of  bad  roads.  They 
enable  me  to  pull  a  double  truck-and-trailer  load  at  about  the 
same  cost  as  a  solid-tired  truck  only.  They  go  through  red 
clay  to  the  hubs.  They  are  saving  gasoline  and  repair  bills.  '* 
— A.  H.  Telder,  Cartage  Contractor,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Of  all  the  motor  trucks  engaged  on  the 
same  route  in  Grand  Rapids,  only  Mr. 
A.  H.  Telder's  pneumatic-tired  truck 
can  constantly  negotiate  the  hills  and  red 
clay. 

Only  Mr.  Telder's  truck  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  can  haul 
its  capacity  plus  a  loaded  trailer  over  this 
difficult  route. 

So  Mr.  Telder,  a  cartage  contractor  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  states  he  will 
never  go  back  to  solid  tires. 

The  big-calibre  Goodyear  Cords  have 
enabled  him  to  transport  in  this  way 
twice  the  amount  of  road  construction 
materials  each  day. 

They  have  saved  fuel  and,  by  smoothing 
what  is  a  grinding,  jarring  job  on  solid 
tires,  they  have  minimized  truck  strain. 


Bad  weather,  increasing  the  slipperiness 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  clay,  has  repeat- 
edly tied  up  solid-tired  trucks. 

But,  with  mud  up  to  the  hubs,  the  unit 
on  the  Goodyear  Cord^  Pneumatics  has 
kept  right  on  earning  money. 

And  stretches  of  sharp  rock  and  gravel 
thus  far  have  failed  to  impair  the  rugged 
appearance  of  these  tires. 

After  covering  100  to  120  miles  daily 
during  a  considerable  period  of  this 
severe  service,  the  blocks  of  their  All- 
Weather  Treads  are  still  thick  and  largely 
unmarked. 

These  results  reflect  that  pioneering  work 
with  which  Goodyear  has  developed 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires 
for  a  very  wide  range  of  motor  truck 
dutv. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &:  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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salary,  he  never  falterad.    He  was  to  give  a  lot  of 
business  advice  later  on.   He  started  right. 

His  employer  took  the  tip.  John  Barton  balanced  his 
books,  packed  his  valise  and  started  homeward,  walking 
the  last  twelve  miles. 

Concerning  the  ensuing  few  weeks  of  his  life  Judge 
Payne  merely  says:  "l  rode  horseback  most  of  the  time. 
It  was  the  only  real  vacation  I  have  ever  had."  He  was 
even  then  a  business  man  relaxing  from  the  strain  of 
responsibility;but  he  was  also  a  boy  of  eighteen  years 
and  he  had  his  go  of  adventure  with  the  free  fancy  of 
a  boy.  So  his  boyhood  ended  and  once  more  he  got  on 
with  his  education. 

"Son,"  said  the  boy's  father  one  morning, "how  XTOuld 
you  like  to  go  over  to  West  Virginia  and  settle  some 
land  lawsuits  for  me  at  Pruntytown?  I  have  several 
real  estate  deals  there  to  close  up.  V/hat  do  you  say?" 

"Delighted,"  said  the  son,  thus  accepting  his  first 
case  without  knowing  a  single  word  of  law. 

"Today  is  Saturday,"  said  the  father,  "VJhen  do  you 
think  you  can  go?" 

"Saturday,"  said  John  Barton. 

"Better  go  Monday,"  reasoned  Dr.  Payne. 

So  on  Monday,  carrying  a  change  of  clothes  and  a 
note  from  his  father  to  Adolphus  Armstrong,  clerk  of 
the  county  court  at  Pruntytown , the  future  general  coun- 
sel for  the  railroads  and  ships  of  the  United  States, 
set  out  for  the  town  of  his  birth. 

After  Clerk  Annstrong  had  read  the  boy's  note  of 
introduction,  he  looked  at  him  with  approval  and  asked: 
"How  would  you  like  to  work  for  me?" 

"Delighted,"  said  young  Payne. 

"Vhen  can  you  start?" 

"Right  now.  Where  do  I  hang  my  hat?" 

Now  Armstrong's  office  consisted  of  two  rooms.  He 
occupied  the  front  room  and  young  Pajme  that  in  the 
rear.  When  returning  from  an  errand  into  the  front 
room,  John  Barton  noticed  a  set  of  Blackstone 's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  shelves  by  the  door.  He  asked  ques- 
tions. He  learned  that  those  books  were  the  foundation 
of  Anglo-Saxon  laWv  He  took  them  into  his  rear  room 
and  by  burning  midnight  oil,  read  them  one  by  one. 

The  young'  student  resigned  after  several  months  and 
moved  on  to  the  busy  little  town  of  Grafton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  enter  another  class  of  the  university  of  ex- 
perience. In  Grafton,  while  continuing  his  reading  of 
law  day  and  night,  he  went  to  work  for  two  young  Jews 
by  the  name  of  Kahn.  Kahn  &  Kahn  raJi  a  general  store 
and  a  shooS:  factory.  Payne  worked  first  in  the  store 
and  later  in  the  factory. 

The  man  who  ran  the  big  saw  which  cut  the  logs  into 
six-inch,  timbers  quit.  There  being  no  other  sawyer 
in  sight,  John  Barton  left  his  counter  and  ledgers  and 
Tforked  at  the  saw.  Then  the  man  who  cut  the  timbers 
iarbo  staves  for  the  barrels  quit,  and  Payne  ran  that 
;5o'b.  Incidentally,  he  set  a  new  record  for  the  fac- 
tory. The  regular  workers  had  protested  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  turn  out  three  thousand  staves  a  day. 
John  Barton  did  it.  He  sliced  up  two  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  but  "he  did  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  ready  to  graduate  from  his  law 
school  and  was  given  his  diploma  of  admission  to  the 
bar  of  West  Virginia,  being  then  at  the  advanced  age 
of  twenty-one.  He  found  a  law  office  at  Kingwood,West 
Virginia,  and  hung  out  his  shingle.  After  four  years 
of  practice  there,  he  "went  circuit,"  becoming  Special 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  ,Court  at  twenty-five.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Kingwood,  and  a  year 
after,  eager  to  attend  the  biggest  school  of  all,  he 
"boxed  his  law  books  and  set  out  for  phicago. 

After  ten  years  of  legal  practice  there,  he  "was 
ready  for  another  judgeship.  With  nine  other  Demo- 
crats he  -was  nominated  for  ten  places  on  the  Circuit 
and  Superior  benches  of  the  State.  He  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County  by  a  five 
thousand  plurality,  all  the  other  Democrats  being 
beaten. 

In  five  more  years  he  resigned  from  this  position 
to  become,  two  years  later,  senior  member  cif  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Winston,  Payne,  Strawn  and   Shaw,   of 
Chicago,   In  October,  1917,  he  became  General  Counsel 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  on  the  first  of 


the  following  year  asstimed  the  same  post  with   the 
Railroad  Administration  under  Director  General  McAdoo. 

In  addition  to  "gazing  on  his  subordinates  with  the 
pride  of  a  fond  father,"  it  seems  that  the  Judge  shows 
in  other  ways  that  ho  is  a  real  human  being.  For  in- 
stance, he  occasionally  tells  a  story.  He  told  Mr. 
IJzzell  the  followirg  one  about  his  first  visit  to 
Washington; 

"l  was  twelve  years  old.  Some  merchants  in  the 
town  of  Orleans,  Virginia,  where  I  lived,  bought 
three  hvindred  turkeys  and  hired  Mr.  Ball,  a  school- 
teacher, a  negro,  and  myself  to  transport  them  on  the 
hoof  to  the  market  in  Washington.  Did  you  ever  drive 
turkeys?  Well,  their  mileage  limit  is  only  ten  miles 

a  day and  the  distance  to  Washington  was  some  sixty 

miles.' 

"Now  the  school-teacher  was  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  who  lived  near  the  village  of  Lear  through  which 
■we  had  to  pass.  Naturally  he  started  the  flock  in  the 
direction  of  Lear.  Arrived  there,  we  started  the 
birds  up  the  road  leading  to  the  lady's  home.  We  were 
still  a  mile  or  so  from  the  house,  when  the  sun  went 
down  and  the  turkeys  went  up — -up  into  the  trees  to 
roost.  Bed-time  had  come.  Turkeys  are  not  romantic 
birds. 

"Ball  gave  the  order  to  dislodge  the  birds  and  make 
the  house  at  all  hazards.  But  by  the  time  we  had 
shaken  down  twenty  birds,  fifty  others  had  settled 
for  the  night  in  the  branches  overhead.  It  was  hope- 
less. Ball  went  on  alone  and  the  negro  and  I  spent 
the  night  under  the  trees. 

"The  next  night  the  sun  disappeared  just  as  we 
reached  a  signal  station  on  a  hilltop  near  the  town 
of  New  Baltimore.  This  signal  was  one  of  the  series  of 
prindtive  instruments  used  in  that  day  to  speed  mes- 
sages across  the  country.  Since  there  were  no  trees 
handy,  the  turkeys ..  flew  up  on  the  arms  of  the  signal 
and  passed  a  pleasant  night  there. 

"Finally  we  arrived  at  a  round-top  house  on  a  ridge 
near  Fort  Meyer  across  the  Potomac.  Nearby  were  a 
half  dozen  large  houses,  a  race-track  and  a  settlement 
of  about  a  thousand  negroes.  We  shoo-ed  our  Thanks- 
giving dinners  into  the  cellar  and  each  night  for  six 
nights  employed  a  dozen  negroes  to  kill  and  dress 
fifty  of  the  birds.  Each  morning  at  daybreak  we  drove 
in  and  sold  these  fifty  dressed  birds  in  the  market.  " 

Judge  Payne  has  two  hobbies:  golf  and  art.  He  is 
said  to  play  a  good  game  of  golf,  devoting  to  it  the 
same  attention  "with  which  he  presents  a  case  in 
court."  He  confessed  to  the  "Nation's  Business"  man 
that  he  finds  art  "more  fun  than  golf,"  however.  He  is 
an  extensive  collector  of  paintings.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  civic  art  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
beautifying  the  cities  in  which  he  has  lived.  Ques- 
tioned as  ■Co  how  he  became  interested  in  art,  he  re- 
plied: 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  1  never  did  any  painting 
myself  and  never  wanted  to.  I  remember  that  as  a  boy 
at  home  I  used  to  tease  my  sister  to  paint  pictures 
for  me.  I  never  did  any  collecting,  however,  until  I 
went  to  Chicago.  Having  some  four  thousand  dollars  in 
the  bank,  I  felt  that  I  could  indulge  in  comfortable 
quarters  and  went  to  the  Palmer  House.  One  evening  an 
auction  of  paintings  was  held  in  the  hotel,  and  I 
strolled  in  to  look  on.  Before  I  knew  it  I  had  bought 
a  painting. 

"It  was  a  ■wretched  piece  of  art,  but  it  began  my 
education  as  a  collector.  Mrs.  Payne  and  I  secured  a 
home  of  our  o^wn  and  hung  this  picture  in  our  parlor  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  Soon  -we  secured  a  better 
picture  irhich  took  its  place  and  it  was  himg  in  the 

^Continued  on  page  66. ) 
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Gold  Medal  Flour  Moves  on  Lamson  Conveyors 

100,000  bags  a  day  —  that  is  the  24-hour  Merely  on  the  space  saving,  Lamson  Sys- 

output  of  the  Washburn-Crosby  Mills,  and  terns  pay;  they  reserve  human  labor  for 

every  bit  of  it,  in  bags  varying  from  3  lbs.  work   requiring  human   intelligence  rather 

up  to  220  lbs.,  travels  from  filling  machines  than  mere  muscle;  they  do  the  mechanical 

via  sewing  machines  directly  into  freight  ^^rk   of  carrying,  conveying,  and  toting, 

cars  on  Lamson  Conveyors.  ^  cheaply  and  expertly,  keeping  things  moving 

^    Before  the  Lamson  System  was  installed  j^  a  steady  stream  wherever  they  are  used. 

It  was  necessary  to  store  large  quantities,  be-  j^ey  place  the  thing  wanted,  where  it  is 

cause  the  army  of  truckers  passing  through  ^^^^^^   .       ^^^^  .^  j^  ^^^^^^    ^j^      ^  ^^^ 
long  corridors  and  in  and  out  ot  freight  cars  j  ■'    .  ,  ,  i  i 

got  in  each  other's  way  and  could  no? handle  ^P  P/oduction  and  cut  down  costs,  by  mak- 

the  full  manufacturing  capacity.  Now,  with  mg  human  labor  more  effective, 
the  Lamson  equipment  in  operation,  the  old  The  Lamson  booklet  on  Conveying  tells 

storage  spaces  are  available  for  new  purposes,  the  story  in  detail.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy, 

^and  "capacity"  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  or  better,  let  our  nearest  representative  call 

Rising  costs  and  growing  labor  scarcity  and  show  you  how  Lamson  can  help  in  your 

have  put  a  Conveyor  System  into  the  plant.    In  either  case  there  is  no  obligation 

"  Eventually — Why  Not  Now.?"  class.  involved. 

THE  Lamson  Company 

lOO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

BRANCHES   AND    SERVICE     STATIONS 

Boston       ...  100  Boylston  St.  Cleveland       -               ...      2063  East  4th  St.  Los  Angeles             221  San  Fernando  Bldg.            ■ 

New  York  -        -  -  15  West  44th  St.  Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St.  St.Louis                         -        -      709  Pine  St. 

Philadelphia  .        -  -  1200  Walnut  St.  Indianapolis   -        -        .   Cor.  Washington  and  Illinois  Dallas  -                         -        -  905^;;  Elm  St! 

Pittsburgh  ...    319  Third  Ave.  Chicago-        -        .        .        .         6  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Seattle-  .         215  Stewart  St' 

Baltimore .  -        -  Equitable  Building  Minneapolis  -----   221  Tribune  Annex  Washington.  DC.     -  426  Colorado  Bldg! 

Rochester-  -        -  194  Main  St.  East  Omaha    -----        15th  and  Dodge  Sts.  Atlanta         ...         30  Moore  Bldg." 

Detroit       .  -        -  97  Woodward  Ave.  San  Francisco         -        .        -        .          617  Mission  St.  Montreal      -  Jones  &  Glassco  Co.,  Reg'd. 

Toronto     -  -       -  -    136  Simcoe  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C   -       .       -       -       603  Hastings  St.                                                       St.  Nicholas  Bldg| 

Denver,  1622  Arapahoe  St.      New  Orleans,  124  St,  Charles  St.      Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St.     Buffalo,  194  Main  St.     Kansas  City,  200  New  Ridge  BIdg.j 
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-for  industrial  tractors 

-) 

THERE  is  no  class  of  work 
that  throws  greater  strains 
on  the  clutch  than  that  of  indus- 
trial tractors.  Enormous  loads 
must  be  started,  often  on  rough 
or  soft  ground.  Only  a  clutch  of 
perfect  smoothness,  yet  posi- 
tive grip,  can  do  this  w^ithout 
undue  stress  on  the  mechanism. 

It  is  natural  that  the  makers  of 
these  giant  machines  should 
turn  to  Detlaff  for  the  solution 
of  their  clutch  problem.  For  un- 
varying quality,  great  capacity, 
smooth  action  and  absolute 
dependability,  are  recognized 
characteristics  of 

The    Velvet   Clutch 
With  the  Bull-Dog  Grip 

A.  J.  Detlaff    Company 

121-129  Lafayette  Ave.,  E 
Detroit  Michigan 


/_ 
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next  room.  It  was  soon  replaced  there 
and  htmg  in  the  dining  room.  It  sur- 
vived for  a  time  on  the  kitchen  wall, 
and  finally  disappeared  through  the 
kitchen  doori 

"My  first  thrill  as  an  art  collector, 
however,  cam©  rather  as  the  result  of 
an  accident.  Just  before  the  Chicago 
Fair  a  certain  gentleman  of  fashionable 
pretensions,  but  of  poor  business  hab- 
its, became  indebted  to  me  for  five 
hundred  dollars.  I  was  satisfied  with 
his  note,  until  I  saw  him  driving  down 
Michigan  Boulevard  behind  a  prancing 
team  of  horses  --  at  a  time  when  I  my- 
self was  still  walking  to  court.  That 
was  too  much,  and  I  pressed  the  gentle- 
man to  pay  up.  He  protested  that  he 
had  no  money,  but  asked  if  I  would  ac- 
cept a  good  painting  instead. 

"About  this  time  an  artist  came  into 
court,  as  good  a  judge  of  paintings,  I 
later  dis«overed,  as  I  have  ever  known 
in  Chicago.  I  asked  him  to  go  to  my 
debtor's  robms  in  the  Metropole  Hotel 
and  see  what  he  had.  After  two  days  he 
returned,  his  eyes  wide  with  excitement, 
the  breath  nearly  gone  from  his  short, 
fat  little  body.  'Give  me  an  order  to 
buy  a  painting,'  he  gasped.  'Don't  ask 
me  about  the  painting.  Wait.  Give  me 
two  weeks.   You'll  see.' 

"Two  weeks  later  my  artist  invited 
me  to  step  over  to  the  Art  Institute.  I 
went  and  beheld  my  painting  on  the  wall 
with  a  group  of  admirers  about  it.  It 
was  a  beautiful  Murillo.  And  if  you 
raise  th&  question  of  which  gives  me 
more  pleasure,  golf  or  art,  I  say  t^hat 
winning  a  game  of  golf  could  never 
equal  the  fun  I  got  from  gaining  pos- 
session of  that  Murillo." 


MOTOR  ATHLETICS  FOR  OWNERS 
AND  DRIVERS 

O  PUNCTURE,  ITHERE  IS  THY  STING7 
0  blow-out,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory? For  these  afflictions, 
once  considered  the  immediate  work  of 
the  Old  Nick, are  now  revealed  as  bless- 
ings in  disguise.   As  the  owner-driver 
gets  busy  with  his  jack, he  may  remember 
that  "this  is  almost  like  gymnasium 
work,"  and  rejoice.   The  replacing  of  a 
tire, especially  if  it  sticks  and  other- 
wise misbehaves, may  do  him  as  much  good 
as  an  hour  vriiji   the  dumb  bells.  The 
hand  pimp  puts  air  not  only  into  a  tire* 
but  also  into  the  lungs  of  the  pumper. 
Moreover,  the  driver  gets  the  benefit 
of  being  out  of  doors,  of  having  his 
mind  diverted,  of  keeping  his  musclea 
in  continuous,  if  gentle,  movement 
through  the  mere  effort  of  driving.  For 
all  of  these  reasons,  we  are  assured 
by  that  excellent  athletic  authority, 
Mr.  Walter  Camp  of  Yale,  cirrhosis   of 
the  liver  does  not  tlireaten  the  man  who 
gives  up  walking  for  motoring,  nor  is 
there  any  good  foundation  for  the  warn 
ings  of  "those  who  try  to  frighten  us 
into  the  belief  that, because  we   are 
using  the  motor-car,  our  legs,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations, will  beooma 
useless  members,  and  Nature  will  drop 
them  off."  Of  course,  in  special  oases. 
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eupplementary  exerciaes  may  be  useful. 
To  meet  this-  demand  Mr.  Camp  supplies 
what  might  be  called  "The  Motorist 's 
Manual  of  Exercises"  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  recent  article  in  "Motor  Life." 
He  begins  with  some  general  considera- 
tions • 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
effect  that  civilization  and  its  com- 
forts have  upon  the  physique  and  gen- 
eral good  health  of a  people. We  realize 
that  we  have  certainly  drifted  far  from 
the  habits  of  primitive  man.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Nature  meant  us  to 
earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows  and  that  she  will  exact  some  pen- 
alty, or  force  us  to  make  some  compen- 
sation just  as  far  as  we  depart  from 
that  basic  principle.  We  must, there- 
fore, in  some  measure  make  up.  Every 
pressure  is  unfortunately  along  t^he 
other  way.  It  is  so  much  easier  to 
ride  than  walk,  so  much  quicker,  and 
apparently  so  much  more  attractive  to 
earn  a  daily  living  by  the  use  of  the 
brain  than  of  the  muscles  that  the 
temptation  is  all  along  the  wrong  way. 
Some  have  tried  to  frighten  us  into  the 
belief  that,  because  we  are  using 
the  motor-car, our  legs  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations  will  become  useless 
members  and  Nature  will  drop  them  off. 
But  here  comes  in  a  fact  that  we  have 
discovered  in  the  last  few  years, 
namely,  that  no  matter  how  sedentary  a 
life  a  man  leads,  his  legs  and  arms  get 
considerable  exercise,  in  fact,  more 
than  other  portions  of  his  body. 

If  the  trunk  gets  enough  exercise, is 
rendered  supple,  and  the  lungs,  heart 
and  stomach  given  freedom  by  a  good 
chest,  a  man  or  woman  usually  is  in 
good  health.  A  motorist  particularly 
needs  these  muscle-stretching  exercises 
for  the  body. 

Now  suppose  we  observe  for  a  moment 
what  the  driver  of  a  motor-car  does  by 
way  of  exercise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  incidents  of  an  automobile 
drive  are  such  that,,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  driver  may  have  to  put  on  a 
tire,  he  may  be  obliged  to  work  on  his 
car;  he  -may  be  putting  up  the  ■  top  or 
taking  it  down.  All  these  contribute 
to  his  getting  exercise.  If  we  entirely 
throw  out  of  consideration  these  inci- 
derftal  things,  we  still  find  that  his 
daily  work,  driving,  for  instance,  gives 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  way  of  the  use  of  his  hands  and 
arms.  Then,  too,  he  is  using  his  foot 
on  his  accelerator,  on  his  brakes,  and 
he  is  using  hand  and  arm,  legs  and  feet 
also  pretty  strongly  when  he  jams  on 
the  brakes;  even  the  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  car  gives  some  added  exercise. 
And  remember,  too,  that  a  rough  road  is 
by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil,  for  the 
bumping  is,  like  horse-back  exercise, 
good  for  the  liver.  But  the  great  at- 
tribute and  assistance  to  the  motor- 
ist's health  is  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. These  are  two  of  the  finest 
health-giving  agencies  in  the  world, and 
the  motorist  is  getting  the  benefit  of 
these  at  all  times. 

"it  is  true,  that  there  is  little 
about  motoring  that  exercises  the 
heart,"  says  Mr.  Camp,  apparently  for- 
getting the  business  of  "pumping  up," 
or  perhaps  taking  it  for  granted  that 
all  tires  nowadays  are  filled  either  by 
power  airpumps,  or  with  "free  air." 
Consequently,  h©  advises: 

The  motorist  should  indulge  in  other  ' 


Closed  Car  Elegance 
For  Open  Cars 

THE  thermometer's  at  zero,  and   the  snow  is  piling 
up,   yet  you're   just  as  warm,  as  comfortable,  as  if 
you   w^ere  sitting  by  the  fire-side  at  home.     That's 
because  you  have  an  Anchor  Top  on  your  car. 

Install  an  Anchor  Top  on  your  open  car  and  give  it  the 
same  elegance,  utility  and  comfort  of  a  fine  custom-made 
closed  car.  Make  it  a  12  months  a  year  car.  Ride  w^ith 
home-like  protection  and  comfort  anyw^here  in  any 
w^eather.  Anchor  Tops  are  the  creations  of  master  coach 
builders.  Each  top  has  a  dome  light,  handsome  whip- 
cord lining,  and  snug-fitting  doors  and  windows.  Every- 
one admires  their  masterly  coach  work. 

nchor  ,CTop 

/         Coupe  \J     7 
Glass  -Enclosed 

There  are  now  twenty  models  of  Anchor  Tops  for  these  cars; 
Buick  Ford  Willys-Knight  Overland 

Essex  Dodge     ,       .Chevrolet 

The  special  design  for  each  model  makes  an  Anchor  Top  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  lines  of  your  car.  The  top  is  light  in 
weight,  rigid  in  construction  and  fits  perfectly  on  the  regular  body 
irons.     No  overhanging,  no  squeaking,  no  rattling. 

End  for  all  time  side  curtain  bother.  Side  curtains  are  but  poor 
protection  against  the  discomfort  of  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  cold. 
They  are  unsightly  too. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  prices,  illustrated  literature  and  the 
name  of  the  Anchor  Top  dealer  in  your  city. 

Last  year  many  were  disappointed  because  we  could  not  supply 
the  demand  for  these  tops.  So  to  guard  against  disappointment 
send  in  the  coupon  now.     Be  sure  and  name  your  ceu-  and  model. 

THE  ANCHOR  TOP  &  BODY  CO. 

306  South  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fine  Coach  Builders  for  30  Years 

DKALERS : 


Write  lor  attractive 
prupuaition  and  statt.' 
which  cars  you  handle. 


--i\?-^. 


•x"*K 


jTry    The 

^w  ^•/Anchor 

J^Af/    Top& 

^^y  Body  Co., 

EJ^^/  306  South 
K^W  ^  /  Street,  Cincin- 
^^  V/      »»*>•  Ohio 

A /  Without  incurring 
f^' /  obligation   i  would 
^  /  like  to  get  your  illus- 
A/    traled     literature    and 
-  /  price  of  Anchor  Top  for 
,  .    Make 
v/  of  Car. 


^V 


c, 


Nama. 
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You  have  room  for 
this  Grand  Piano! 

Send  for  free  floor  pattern 

"What  if  your  house  or  apartment  is  small?  That  no 
longer  means  you  must  be  satisfied  with  an  upright 
piano.  Tod^Lj  t\\tYQ\s  d. grand  piano  made  especially 
for  homes  where  space  is  at  a  premium.  All  the 
beauty  of  line  and  tone  that  distinguish  the  grand 
has  been  retained  —  in  a  more  convenient  size,  and 
at  a  more  moderate  price ! 

To  help  you  realize  how  the  Lyon  &  Healy 
Apartment  Grand  Piano  will  look  in  your  home — to 
show  you  exactly  how'  little  space  you  will  need  for 
it — Lyon  &  Healy  have  prepared  the  floor  pattern 
pictured  above.  Send  for  this  pattern  today — and 
when  it  comes,  place  it  in  your  living  room,  which 
you  have  always  thought  too  small  for  anything  but 
an  upright!  You  will  be  delightfully  surprised. 
Write  to  S7-90  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

^Apartment    Grand    T^iano 


forms  of  exercise  •-  if  youthful, in  tha 
form  of  games,  tennis  and  the  like;  if 
in  middle  life, in  the  shape  of  golf.  In 
fact,  this  latter  lends  itself  and 
matches  up  particularly  well  with  mo- 
toring, for  the  man  may  drive  his  car 
through  the  country,  stopping  off  for 
afternoon  golf  or  playing  his  golf  in 
the  morning  and  motoring  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Thus  the  motorist,   if   he   be   a 
sportsman,  and  one  finds  that  almost 
every  motorist  belongs  to  that  class, 
has  bettreen  his  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
his  pleasurable  and  constantly  changing 
vista  of  sight-seeing,  his  interest  and 
absorbing  attention  to  hia  driving, and 
finally  his  play  hours,   whether  spent 
on  courts,  on  links, or  elsev-irrere,  prac- 
tically all  the  ingredients  delivered 
to  him  of  ■which  to  make  the  elixir  of 
life. 

Many  a  motorist  has  asked  me  what 
form  of  exercise  he  should  take  to  ward 
off  some  of  the  ills  that  may  come  from 
Ills  indulgence  of  that  very  happy  ap- 
petite of  his  fostered  by  this  open  air 
program.  Others  have  found  a  slight 
tendency  to  decreased  chest  measurement 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  letting 
out  a  link  in  the  belt. 

The  principle  of  suitable  selection 
of  exercise  is  of  prime  importance  to 
the  individual  motorist.  An  immense 
number  of  possible  movements,  either 
because  of  their  direct  injuriousness 
or  because  of  the  lack  of  direct  use- 
fulness, must  be  weeded  out. 

We  should  go  slow  and  not  encourage 
exercises  tending  to  develop  abnormal 
volume  and  strength  of  muscle.  The  mo- 
torist does  not  need  these,  and  un- 
necessarily large  muscles  sap  the  en- 
ergy of  the  individual.  They  direct  to 
themselves  an  ^indue  share  of  the  nu- 
triment, leaving  less  to  carry  on  the 
functions  of  other  organs  of  the  body. 

The  motorist  has  the  benefit  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  in  unlimited 
quantities.  He  has  other  sports  and 
pleasures.  Exercise  for  the  men  we 
have  to  consider  is  therefore  primarily 
for  the  hygienic  purpose  of  creating 
correct  habits  of  posture  and  movement 
in  order  that  vigor  may  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  of 
preventing  the  evils  of  any  one-sided 
activity  or  too  great  confinement  in  a 
sitting  position. 

Among  these  exercises  may  well  be 
classified  those  that  supple  the  i^runk, 
bending  and  inclining  the  body  sideways 
and  twisting.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  strengthen  the  abdomen  they  are 
most  important  in  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  mobility  of  the  thorax. 
Then  there  are  certain  breathing  ex- 
ercises for  the  enlargement  of  the 
chest  which  cause  the  ascent  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  by  an  increase  in  the 
thoracic  aspiration,  and,  the  ribs 
being  lifted,  the  abdominal  wall  itself 
is  made  to  serve  in  its  natural  role  as 
a  support  for  the  viscera,  but  it  needs 
also  strengthening. 

We  also  secure  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoracic  cage,  for  the  mo- 
torist sometimes  acquires  a  stooping 
position. 

Mr.  Camp  appends  a  series  of  six  ex- 
ercises to  cover  the  requirements  of 
any  and  all  motorists — or  nearly  any* 
body  else,  it  might  appear.  A  sample 
exercise,  one  called  "The  Grind,"  goes 
as  follows: 

Raise  arms  sideways  to  horizontal 

position:   turn  the  palms  upward   and 

.force  the  arms  back  as  far  as  possible j 

while  in  this  position,   count  slowly 
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The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  jewels 

%(>(i  and  up 


To  Instruct  and  Protect  You  in 
Buying  Your  Watch 

WE  are  all  subject  to  temperature.     There 
is  a  physical  response  to  heat  or  cold. 
There  is  an  expansion  or  contraction  of 
the    body's    tissues    which   produces    a    distinct 
feeling.    Thus  we  say,  *'  The  heat  is  *  melting  *  me  "  or 
"  The  cold  is  *  shriveling  *  me." 

The  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  automatically  allows  for  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  that  your  watch  may  be  subject  to.  In  fact, 
the  balance  wheel  is  to  a  watch  what  a  pendulum  is  to  a  clock  — 
an  automatic  governor. 

Owing  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  metal,  which,  under 
heat  or  cold,  would  increase  or  decrease  the  diameter  of  the 
balance  wheel,  thereby  affecting  the  number  of  time-keeping 
vibrations  per  second,  the  Waltham  balance  wheel  is  made  of 
specially  treated  steel  and  brass,  fused  together  and  rolled  under 
high  pressure  to  produce  the  necessary  temper  after  fusing. 

Thus  the  Waltham  balance  wheel  responds  to  varying  heat  or 
cold  more  readily  than  the  balance  in  the  foreign  built  watch, 
which  is  apt  to  be  too  soft  and  lacking  in  temper  to  keep  perfect 
time  or  to  be  easily  repaired. 

In  the  making  of  this  standardized  Waltham  balance  wheel 
there  are  thirteen  master  stages  and  about  six  hundred  detail 
operations. 

The  foreign  watch  balance  wheel  lacks  the  standardized  uni- 
formity  in  the  fusing  and  rolling  of  the  metals,  so  necessary  to 
the  time-keeping  performance  of  the  watch,  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  the  specialized  machinery  developed  at  the  Waltham 
shops. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  world's  leading  horologists  came  to  Waltham 
for  time  was  because  they  appreciated  these  scientific  facts  in  Waltham  stand- 
ardization. 

When  you  purchase  a  Waltham  watch  its  time-keeping  qualities  will  not  vary 
with  heat  or  cold.  It  is  a  watch  that  is  "  governed  "  in  this  respect  by  the  last 
word  in  correct  metallurgy  to  give  its  balance  wheel  a  perfect  performance. 

This  is  one  more  scientific  reason  why  your  watch  selection  should  be  a  Walthan\. 

This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  uoon  request.     IValtham  IValch  Company,  IValthan),  Mass. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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Give  it  for  Christmas ! 


At  our  agencies  everywhere, 
usually  the  better  drug  stores. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makets  of  Whitman 's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmalloiu  Whip 


BERWICK- 2;^  in. 
GORDON -2y4in 


FOLLOW  THE  ARROW  AND 

YOU    FOLLOW   THE   STYLE 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  6?  CO.,  Inc.,  Makers        Troy,  New  York 


from  one  to  ten,  and  at  each  count  de- 
scribe a  complete  circle  about  12 
inches  in  diameter,  the  arms  remaining 
stiff,  and  pivoting  from  the  shoulders. 
Then  reverse  the  direction  of  the  cir- 
cle, and  do  another  ten  of  them. 


BRITISH  PLANS  FOR  REHABILITA- 
TING THE  HOLY  LAND 

ONCE  MORE  PALESTINE  may  become  a 
land  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey, "  juat  as  in  the  days  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  if  British  plans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  suc- 
ceed. Writing  from  Jerusalem  to  the  St. 
Louis  "Globe-Democrat",  Clair  Price, 
staff  correspondent,  states  that  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  oindertakeix  by 
the  British  in  their  administration  of 
the  Holy  Land  is  a  campaign  for  awaken- 
ing the  population  to  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  the  country.  The  same 
possibilities  are  present 'in  Palestine, 
we  are  told,  as  those  which  enabled 
British  enterprise  to  work  an  almost 
miraculous  transformation  irl  Egypt.  As 
are  Egypt's,  so  are  Palestine's  main 
resources  agricultural.  At  present  the 
area  of  its  arable  land  is  2,065  square 
miles,  of  which  it  is  said  not  much 
more  than  a  half  is  under  cultivationi 
The  arable  area  may  be  materially  in- 
creased with  irrigation, says  Mr.  Price, 
and  plans  for  an  extensive  Irrigation 
project  are  now  under  consideration.  A 
start  hae  been  made  in  the  agricultural 
revival  of  the  country  by  the  planting 
of  100,000  timber  trees  and  90,000  fmit 
trees,  the  scheme  being  to  convert  the 
areas  of  rocky  hillsides  between  the 
coastal  plain  and  the  Jordan  into  a  for- 
est. We  read: 

"^luch  of  these  areas  is  sheer  rock, 
but  pockets  of  soil  are  being  utilized 
for  the  planting  of  adapted  trees .  Eu- 
calyptus, oak,  Australian  wattle,  carob, 
Aleppo  pine,  cypress  and  cassia  are  be- 
ing used  mainly.  Nursery  gardens  have 
been  established  at  Gaza,  Beersheba, 
Haifa  and  in  the  yard  of  the  Syrian  Or- 
phanage at  Jerusalem,  formerly  the  Ger- 
man institution  kaown  as  Dr .Schneller 's 
Orphanage.  These  are  at  present  com- 
paratively small  nurseries  and  are  not 
comparable  with  the  great  nurseries  at 
Kew  in  London, at  Gaza  near  Cairo,  or  at 
Alexandria,  As  fast  as  money  becomes 
available,  however,  they  are  to  be  at- 
tended. They  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  for  the  work  of  affores- 
tation in  Palestine  is  one  of  the 
largest  items  in-  any  agricultural  pro- 
gram for  the  country.  The  country  has 
been  almost  denuded  of  trees  during 
the  war,  and  intelligent  afforestation 
has  never  before  been  attempted  here . 

"As  an  experimental  cehter,  a  large 
forest  reserve  has  been  established  in 
Ithe  vicinity  of  Beit  el-Jemel, which  in- 
cludes the  monastery  of  Beit  el-Jemel 
on  the  north  ajid  runs  southward  into 
Hebron  Province.  In  the  past, the  hills 
here  have  been  covered  with  Kermes  oak, 
but  practically  all  of  them  were  felled 
during  the  war  and  at  present  a  ragged 
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second  groirth  is  springing  up  froia  the 
stiiiTips.  Acorns  have  been  sovm  in  the 
soil  pockets  and  200  seeds  have  also 
been  planted  in  pots,  the  results  to 
govern  future  methods  in  afforestation 
with  this  tree, 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
expense  of  clearing  land  for  afforesta- 
tion in  Palestine  is  prohibitive.  If 
the  surface  of  a  steep  slope  is  cleared 
of  stone,  the  soil  is  washed  aivay  while 
the  trees  are  still  young,  and  if  the 
slope  is  sufficiently  gentle  to  hold 
the  soil  and  the  surface  can  be  cleared 
of  stone  in  moderately  large  plots,  the 
•land  can  be  used  more-  advantageously 
for  the  cultivation  of  grain  or  other 
crops  than  for  timber  growing.  Hence 
the  policy  in  afforestation  work  is  to 
restrict  the  planting  of  timber  trees 
to  the  slopes  where  the  rock  is  not 
sufficiently  regular  to  permit  of  ter- 
races being  made,  and  to  places  where 
the  work  of  preparing  the  land  for 
other  crops  will  in  all  probability  not 
.be  done  for  some  time  yet. 

"Measures  are  also  to  be  taken  to 
revive  the  forests  in  the  Mount  Carmel 
area,  back  of  Haifa.  The  oaks  which 
composed  these  forests  are  of  a  species 
which  grows  much  larger  than  the  Kermes 
oak  of  the  Hebron  forests  and  the  tim- 
ber is  quite  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  the  Kermes  oak.  The  stumps  are  now- 
producing  new  shoots  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  protect  the  shoots  from 
goats  until  such  time  as  the  new  trees 
have  established  themselves. 

"Apart  from  the  Carmel  and  Hebron 
forests,  the  hills  of  Palestine  are 
bare.  ,As  soon  as  practicable,  however, 
forests  are  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained on  the  hills  around  the  nurser- 
ies. These  nurseries  are  to  serve  not 
only  for  the  propagation  of  timber 
trees,  but  also  of  fruit  trees,  such  as 
olive  trees,  almond  trees,  vines  and 
other  plants  suitable  for  the  hills." 

In  addition  to  the  plans  being  con- 
sidered to  improve  the  land,  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  the  education  of 
the  fellahin,  or  peasantry, of  the  coun- 
try along  modern  agricultural  lines. 
During  the  time  of  the  Turkish  rule,  vre 
are  told,  agriculture  in  Palestine  fell 
into  almost  complete  decay.  H6nce,  it 
■would  seem  that  there  is  much  for  the 
farmer  of  the  Holy  Land  to  learn  about 
his  line  of  endeavor.  This  education  is 
being  effected  by  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings at  the  vai^ous  towns  and  vil- 
lages-— 

"Frequently  these  meetings  are  held 
under  trees  in  the  open  air  and  are  at- 
tended by  large  crowds  of  farmers  of  all 
ranks  in  Arab  life,  from  the  sheiks 
down.  At  these  meetings  an  effort  is 
made  to  discover  the  local  needs  and  to 
put  the  fanners  in  touch  with  agents 
and  firms  who  can  supply  their  wants. 
The  necessity  of  aerating  the  soil  by 
deeper  plowing  and  of  better  rotation 
of  crops  than  the  Arab  knows  is  urged 
at  these  meetings  and  to  voice  their 
■wants,  one  of  their  principal  wants  be- 
ing the  removal  of  the  present  ban  on 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  is 
consumed  by  a  Turkish  monopoly  in  Pal- 
estine. (Hashish  is  the  only  other 
prohibited  crop  in  Palestine. )  The  for- 
mation of  local  agricultural  societies 
is  urged  and  has  in  many  cases  been  ef- 
fected." 

The  farmers  of  Palestine  are   not 
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Keep  Your  Hands  Warm 

Drive  in  comfort,  no  matter  how  cold  the  -weather.  Steer  Warms  on  your 
car  make  driving  safer  by  keeping  your  fingers  limber:  they  protect  your 
health  by  keeping  your  body  -warm.  Don't  use  heavy,  expensive,  cumber- 
some gloves, 

SteerlK^mns 

The  Electric  Hand  Warmers 


are  used  by  thousands.  They  last  for  years.  Give 
a  nk-e  even  heat  rifiht  where  it  is  wanted  and 
when  it  is  wanted  Cost  nothing  to  maintain.  Can 
be  put  on  in  a  few  minutes.  They  add  much  to  the' 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  winter  motoring.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  hasn't  them,  we  will  ship  direct  to 
you  upon  receipt  of  price. 

One  of  the  Most  Acceptable 
of  All  Christinas  Presents 

PRICES:  For  All  Standard  Cars  $7  50  [No  advance— 
]  Special  Type  for  Fords  5.00  same  as  always] 

INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC  CO..  Oepi.  140  New  Orleans,  «.  S.  A. 


teed 


Vjuaran 

Because  of  the  unusual 
construction  of  Steer 
Warms;  their  simplicity 
and  the  use  of  the  brass 
plate  to  protect  the  wir- 
inu,  we  guarantee  Steer 
Warms  against  burn  out 
for  five  years. 


WINDSHIELD 
■//,     CLEANED 

12.00 


Don't  Wait! 

Don't  wait  until  "to- 
morrow" (which  never 
comes)  to  make  your  car 
s.ife!  If  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  SEND 
THE  COUPON  DIRECT 
TO  US  TODAY  with  $2 
(in  Canada  S-')  for  an  Out- 
look WindshicUl  Cleaner— 
and  begin  at  once  getting 
tills  protection  for  your 
life  and  pocketbook. 

Easy  to  Put  On 

Tlie  Outlook  "Regular" 
clamps  over  the  top  of  the 
windshield.  Anyone  can 
put  it  on  in  ten  minutes 
and  a  screwdriver  is  the 
only  tool  required.  The 
riibber  roller  keeps  the 
tension  even  and  the  wiper 
firmly  held  against  the 
glass.  Special  models  for 
dosed  cars  fasten  through 
the  glass  or  through  the 
windshield  frame. 

Dealers 

Your  jobber  can  supply 

yoiK 


Unseen  Dangers  Crouch  Behind  a 
Clouded  Windshield! 

Rain!  Snow!  Mist!  Fog!  Destruction  hides  hehivd  each  one. 
As  you  drive  through  the  storm,  witli  windshield  blurred  and 
vision  confused,  what  dangers  lie  ahead!  A  collision — your  own 
life,  others'  lives,  dashed  out  in  a  twinkling!  At  the  least  a 
w-recked  machine — at  the  worst  a  damage  done  that  can  never  be 
repaired ! 

Needed  all  the  Time 

All  the  accidents  and  Ihe  worst  accidents  do  not  always  occur  in 
"blinding"  storms.  Just  a  moment's  shower,  or  a  fine  mist — 
an  instant's  loss  of  sight — and  the  harm  is  dn-ie.  No  driver  was 
ever  so  careful  or  so  lucky  as  to  escape  forever  if  he  persisted  in 
driving  without  clear  vision  in  every  weather.  Your  turn  will 
come  if  you  don't  prepare! 

Money  Back  Offer 

Put  an  Outlook  on  your  car  and  try  it  20  days.  Then  if  you 
are  willing  to  part  with  it  send  it  hack  and  your  money  will  be 
relumed.  All  dealers  are  authorized  bv  us  to  make  this  same 
MONEY-B.VCK  GUARANTEE  of  satisfaction. 

Clip  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Outlook  Company,  5501    Euclid  Avenue,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  send  one  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  for  open  car  closed  car  on  the  under- 
standing tliat  I  may  try  it  20  days  and  if  not  pleased  may  return 
it  and  get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 

Name 

Vldi-css 
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The  big  race  brings 
the  cars  to  town — ^ 
they  line  up  along 
the    village    street 

Try  picking  'em  out  to  test  your 
memory  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation. 

Each  is  a  different  make  and  was 
equipped  at  the  factory  with  Prest- 
O-Lite.  Ask  the  battery  service 
man  why. 

He  knows  that  more  than  twenty 
well-known  manufacturers  se- 
lected Prest-O-Lite  for  their  cars 
after  grilling  tests  had  proved  its 
superiority  for  starting,  ignition 
and  lighting. 


He  knows,  too,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  motorists  want  Prest-O-Lite,  the 
battery  they  don't  have  to  bother  about, 
because  there  are  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Stations  in  over  1,000  places  to  keep  this 
best  of  batteries  at  its  best. 


Thorough  inspection,  filling  with  distilled 
water  and  expert  advice  are  free  Prest-O- 
Lite  privileges.  No  matter  what  car  you 
drive  there's  a  husky  brand-ne'w  Prest- 
O-Lite  made  especially  to  fit  it.  To 
start  your  lights  aglowing  —  your  car 
agoing— ask  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Station  man — he  knows. 


THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY,   Inc.,  General  Offices,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco  In  Canada — Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto      508 


Uhe fastest- g^iounn^,Batte^hiiMne66  in  Jfme^Uax 
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only  without  knowledge  of  the  latest 
farming  methods,  but  they  also  lack  an- 
imals and  implements ,  and  likewise  the 
money  vri.th  -nhich  to  purchase  then.  The 
new  rulers  have  therefore  arranged  for 
a  system,  of  fanu  loans  of  which  we  read: 

"The  sum  of  |2, 500, 000  has  been  set 
aside  to  be  disbursed  through  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank  in  Palestine,  to  native 
fariners, whose  applications  for  money  to 
develop  their  land  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  military  Governor. 
These  loans  are  payable  in  from  one  to 
three  years  and  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  l/2  per  cent.  The  authori- 
ties have  been  flooded  with  applica- 
tions for  loans  of  m.oney,  as  well  as 
for  animals.  •  There  is  a  great  shortage 
of  farm  animals  and  machinery  through- 
out Palestine,  and  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  country 
must  wait  on  the  shortage  being   made 

good. 

"The  few  binders,  reaners,  mowers, 
horse  rakes,  etc.,  which  have  been  in- 
troduced, have  been  manufa-ctured  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  few  made  in  Can- 
ada. For  threshing  machines  and  steam 
plows,  Palestine  is  a  virgin  field.  At 
present  there  are  none  here.  The  Brit- 
ish authorities,  however,  look  with 
favor  on  their  introduction,  especially 
along  the  coastal  plain,  where  they 
could  be  purchased  by  villages  or  by 
some  of  the  more  important  .families 
which  operate  large  estates. 


GERMANY  AND  FRANCE  WILL 
GAMBLE  AWAY  THEIR  DEBTS 

PERSONS  INCLIIffiD  TO  BE  FEEBLY  FA- 
CETIOUS regarding  their  finances 
occasionally  refer  to  the  income 
■they  derive  from  their  debts. Apparently 
Ithe  governments  of  Germany  and  France 
'can  see  nothing  funny  about  a  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind,  however,  for  we  are- 
told  they  are  planning  to  raise  funds 
•to  pay  their  sizeable  war  debts  by  a 
'scheme  involving,  in  effect,  the  capi- 
talization of  those  very  debts .What  is 
proposed  is  a  gigantic  lottery,  or,  as 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  "Evening  World'* 
.puts  it,  "the  wildest  carnival  of  gam- 
bling the  world  has  ever -seen. . .with  na- 
tional governments  playing  the  role  of 
croupier."  Says  this  writer  further: 

Germany  has  adopted  it.  Her  people 
are  to  place  five  billions  of  marks  on 
ithe  green  cloth  under  the  supervision 
of  the  republic.  Then — a  turn  of  the 
wheel — and  some  of  the  players  will  be 
rich,  while  others  will  beg  for  bread. 

France,  more  magnificent ,more  daring, 
proposes  that  the  stake,  instead  of  be- 
ing five  billions, shall  be  sixty,  which 
at  normal  rates  of  exchange  would  be 
about  twelve  billion  American  dollars. 

The  German  plan  is  to  create  ten  new 
millionaires  every  year  for  eighty 
years.  The  French  idea,  to  make  a  more 
dazzling  spectacle,  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  new  millionaire  in  Paris  every  day 
for  two  years  and  every  week  thereafter 
Tor  twenty  years . 

As  the  French  view  it,  rrc  are  told, 

ken  use  both  their  virtues  and  their 

Vices  to  further  their  own  interests. 


Todd  Exclusive 

Two-Color 

Patents 


Check  Writer 

^45—^50—^75 

9  other  models  and  prices 

Todd  Check  Forgery  Policy 

Insures  All  Your  Other  Insurance 

(Todd  Pays  the  Premium) 

Todd  Forgery  Policy  is  an  iron-clad  Insurance  Policy  covering  all 
forms  cf  check  fraud  that  affect  the  signer  of  a  check. 

Like  all  otiisr  insurance,  you  buy  it  only  for  protection  "in  case  of 
emergency."  No  bigger  emergency  ever  faces  the  average  busi- 
ness man  than  to  find  his  bank  account  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
overdrawn,  his  funds  for  current  expenses  wiped  out,  his  credit 
impaired,  because  someone  has  tampered  with  his  checks. 

Twenty  years  of  complete  security  has  proven  that  the  safe  way  to 
draw  checks  is  with 

TODD 

Protectogmph  System 

which  is  backed  by  the  Todd  Forgery  Policy  issued  under  the  rigid  Insurance 
Laws  of  New  York  State.  Todd  pays  tlie  premiums  as  a  guarantee  of  its  product 
and  evidence  of  faith  that  it  is  Complete  Protection.  The  System  consists  of 
(a)  Protod  chemical-fibre,  forgery  proof  checks,  each  one  registered  and  safeguarded 
like  a  Government  barrk  note  and(b)the  Protectograph  Check  Writer  with  its  famous 
Two-Color  shredded  amount  line. 


Written  and  protected  in  two  colors  exact  to  the  penny.     A  complete  word  to  each 
stroke  of  the  handle. 

There  are  750,000  Protectographs  in  use,  all  bearing  the  Todd  name  and  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  a  book  showing  ex- 
actly how  business  men  are  swindled.  Writ- 
ten in  State  Prison  by  a 
famous  check-raiser.  This 
"Scratcher"  book  is  con- 
fidential, for  responsible 
business  men  only,  so  be 
sure  to  enclose  your  letterhead  with  the 
coupon. 

TODD    PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Established  1899) 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Checks  and  Check-Pro- 
tecting Devices.      Sales  and  Service  Branches 
in    100  cities  throughout  the   World. 

114J  University  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"Scratcher"  The  Forger 
His  Book 

(Written  in  State  Prison) 
FREE,     please     send    the    "Scratcher" 
book  by  a  famous  forger,  describing  the 
temptations  of  unprotected  checks. 

Name 

(enclose  your  business  card  or  letter  head) 


TODDrROTECTOORAPU  CO.. 
IIW  University  Avo.,  Koclioster.  N.Y, 


L  D  n-19 
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Advise  With  an  Oneida  Expert 
Analyst  on  Your  Haulage  Needs 

Thorough  practical  analysis,  expert,  impartial  advice  on  your 
haulage  needs — that  is  an  important  part  of  ONEIDA  SERVICE. 

Manufacturing  a  complete  line  of  Oneida  Motor  Trucks — both 
Electric  and  Gasoline  types — our  Haulage  Analyst  carefully  recom- 
mends the  type  of  motor  truck  best  suited  to  your  business,  whether 
it  be  for  long  or  short    hauls. 

Oneida   Motor  Trucks   possess    exclusive  fea- 
tures   which    make    them    distinctive.     Men    who 
^       know    motor    trucks    best,    appreciate    ONEIDA 
QUALITY  most. 

See  the  Oneida  Dealer  in  your  city  or 
write  for  Complete  Information. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Dealers 

We  invite  inquiries 
from  well  estab* 
lished  dealers. 
Some  territory  still 
unassigned. 
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ONEIDA 

Electric 
^i^Motor  Truck 


The  Oneida  Drive" 

From  motor  ta  rear  wheels  —  Oneida  patented  straitrht  line  drive  unit.  'Enclosed 
entirely  in  rear  axle  honsing.  Mounted  on  annular  brJl  bearin:»s.  Full  flontinjyaxle  type. 
Easily  accessible.  All  working  parts  encased  in  vvater.dirt  and  dust-proof  compartment. 


ONEIDA 

Gasoline 
Motor  Trucks 


(   PRONOUNCED    O-NY-DA  ) 

Gasoline  —  Electric 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

'Uncommon  Carriers' 
1  to  5  Ton 


Tilly  shouldn-'t  gOT^riments  do  the  sai.ie? 
Their  virtues  inspired  them  to  fight 
and  v;in.  Lliy  should  they  not  utilize 
one  of  their  vices  to  pay  the  costs? 
The  French  are  said  to  be  tired  of  tho 
conservative  plan  by  xAiich  the  v.'sa-  v/as 
financed,  which  yielded  then  a  small 
interest  on  the  anounts  they  loaned  the 
Government.  According  to  the  "World" 
writer,  they  say  novr: 

"We  don't  v/ant  a  few  pennies.   He 

want  to  be  rich or  else  poorer  than 

wo  are.  Ue  want  a  chance  in  a  thousand 
to  live  in  luxury,  and  to  get;  that 
chance  we  are  Trilling  to  take  the  other 
999  chances  of  going  deeper  into  pov^ 
erty.  ITe  are  wearing  worn  out  shoes 
now.  ITe  wish  to  go  barefoot  or  ride  in 
automobiles, " 

And  the  governments  acquiesce.  Money 
must  be  raised,  and  if  the  people  are 
no  longer  willing  to  invest  it  for  slow 

but  sure  interest well,  let   then 

gamble. 

It  will  be  a  fascinating  shoiT,  even 
for  the  losers,  and  those  v/ho  lose  to- 
day will  hope  to  i-rin  to-norrow  or  next 
month  or  next  year, if  they  can  survive. 
. The  tickets  in  France  are  to  cost 
SlOO  each,  and  there  are  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  them. 
Nominally  they  are  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  since  they  run  for  tirenty 
years  without  interest,  it  is  '  readily 
seen  that  the  holder  must  either  win  in 
the  lottery  or  lose  all  his  money.  For 
the  interest  on  olOO  for  twenty  years 
at  five  per  cent,  is  §100— even  :;ith- 
out  any  compounding. 

But  the  French,  in  spite  of  their 
famous  love  of  thrift,  their  "bas  de 
laine"  economy,  are  eager  for  the  new 
adventure,  so  eager  that  the  pro- 
fessional' gamblers  at  llonte  Carlo  fore- 
see the  ruin  of  their  comparatively 
"piker"  gair.es  by  the  competition  of  the 
Government. 

The  little  "midinetto"  who  shares 
her  Itmch  with  the  pigeons  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries  to-day,  to- 
morrow may  }iave  her  owxi  car  and  her 
chauffeur  and  her  box  at  the  opera. 

Tlie  French  love  a  possibility  like 
■tliat.  They  love  fairy  stories  that  cone 
true. 

But  they  also  hope  that  vast  quanti- 
ties of  the  coupons  -vri-ll  be  bought  by 
foreigners,  by  rich  Americans  in  Paris, 
so  that  the  inevitable  private  losses 
shall  not  all  be  borne  in  Franco. 

As  night  be  expected  from  an  effi- 
cient and  circui^ispect  party  like  tlie 
German,  tho  latter  is  going  at  his 
gambling  in  a  less  headlong  manner  tlian 
the  Frenchman.  It  seoma  that  he  is 
"carefully  reckless,"  and  wiien  he  bets 
his  last  dollar,  "he  bets  it  in  two 
parts."  As  we  read: 

The  German  nation  does  not  go  in  for 
a  tiventy-year  El'r,rrocket  of  gambling.  He 
prefers  to  gamble  more  soberly—  and 
keep  it  up  for  eighty  years.  He  talces 
his  alcohol  in  beer,  not  in  the  eau-de- 
vie  of  the  volatile  French.  He  does  not 
want  to  look  in  his  ncv/spaper  every 
morning  for  two  years  for  the  pho'oo- 

grapli  of  a  nev;-  millionaire even  tho 

on  any  morning  of  the  year  the  picture 
night" bo  his  own.   Ten  times  a  year  is 

enough  for  hiia offering  about  all  tlio 

excitement  he  thinlcs  he  can  stand.    If 
he  does  not  find  hi::iGelf  rich   this 
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Coal  Saving,Red  Hot  liadiators 


Experts  agree  that  steam  heat  can  be  a 
flexible  heat-supplying,  noiseless,  leakless 
system  calling  for  no  adjustment — extract- 
ing the  last  unit  of  heat  from  every  lump 
of  coal  burned.  But  you,  perhaps,  experi- 
ence just  the  opposite — putting  up  with 
little  or  no  heat  —  "bangy,"  noisy  pipes 
and  hissing,  leaky  radiators — burning 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  costly  coal  in 
a  season  you  had  figured  on.  There's  a 
big  difference  between  promise  and  per- 
formance. 

Good  architects  and  heating  contractors 


learned  that  steam  can  only  be  a  perfect 
heat  if  the  air  venting  valve  is  perfect. 
That  is  why  they  demand  and  get  only  the 
best — Hoffman  Valves. 

Whether  you  own  an  office  building,  fac- 
tory, twenty-room  country  place  or  a 
seven-room  cottage,  Ho'fifman  Valves  will 
remove  your  steam-heat  waste  and  dis- 
comfort because  they  positively  distin- 
guish between  air,  water  and  steam  and 
do  it  automatically.  This  means — real 
heat  where  it  belongs — in  the  radiator — 
at  low  steam  pressure. 


^ii 


No  Pounding 


Hoffman  Vvlves 

more  heat  from  less  coal 

Hoffman  Valves  stay  open  to  vent  all  the  air  in  a  radiator  or  system  automatically 
and  the  instant  the  steam  arrives  shut  up  tight  to  keep  it  there.  There's  no 
bothersome  tinkering  to  try  and  stop  hissing  steam.  Hoffman  Valves  are  built 
and  adjusted  at  the  factory  under  the  severest  tests,  then  sealed  so  that  no  one 
can  tampei  with  that  i.djustmenL 

Any  good  Architect  or  Heating  Contractor  knows  all  about  and  recommends 
Hoffman  Valves.  They  can  be  obtained  through  heating  and  plumbing  supply 
houses  or  your  own  heating  contractor.  There  is  a  special  Hoffman  Valve  For 
Every  Type  of  Steam  System. 

The  No.  8  Hoffman  Return  Line  Valve  (As  shown  on  the  right)  Is  for 
vapor,  vapor  vacuum,  modulating  or  vacuum  systems. 

The  No.  1  Syphon  Hoffman  Valve  (as  illustrated  on  the  left)  is  for  use  in 

single  pipe  systems.  If  yours  is  that  kind,  send  for  one  valve — it  costs  ;S1.90  par- 
cel post,  prepaid.  Try  it  on  one  radiator.  Your  heating  contractor  can  then 
Hoffman-equip  your  entire  home. 

Srnd  to  our  Neiv  York  Office  for  our  booklet  "More  Heat 
from  J, ess  Coal."  It  explains  in  a  non-techniral  ivay  hoiu 
steam  systems  should  operate,  tlie  reason  for  their  faults 
and   hoii'  to    cure  them. 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc.,  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Los  Angeles 

215  W.  Seventh 

Street 


An    unciiialilicd    (iiiaruntee 

The  satisfactory  operation  ol'  IIolTman  Valves  is 
;,'narantei'(l  lor  live  years.  If,  for  auy  reason,  you 
are  dissatislied  new  valves  will  l)e  furnished-  or 
your  money  returnee],  wliii'h(>v(>r  you  prefer — 
without    «iiiihl)lin}.'-. 


Chicago 

130  N.Wells 

Street 
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Biting  off  ^vhat  you  can  do 

The  business  where  orders  mean  more  than  deliveries  and 
where  personal  profits  outweigh  public  benefits  has  a  weak 
foundation  and  a  stunted  growth.  . 

The  business  that  serves  thrives. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  accepts  orders  only  when  it  can  de- 
liver a  saving  in  time,  money  or  equipment  with  its  product. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  believes  in  its  methods  to  the  extent 
Oi  first  having  its  engineers  investigate  the  purpose  which  its 
product  is  to  accomplish.  Then  furnishing  or  designing  the 
equipment  which  fits  exactly.  And  finally  seeing  that  it  does 
accomplish. 

W^hen  a  subway,  sewer,  wall,  warehouse,  road,  sidewalk  or 
'most  any  other  concrete  structure  is  to  be  built,  Blaw-Knox 
Company  is  called  on  to  furnish  the  steel  forms  to  do  it. 
Because  they  are  quicker,  cheaper  and  more  accurate  than 
wood  forms. 

When  excavating  is  to  be  done  or  loose  bulk  material  to  be 
rehandled,  Blaw-Knox  Company  is  asked  to  furnish  the  proper 
bucket,  because  it  works  from  whistle  to  whistle  without  a 
waste  of  time  or  energy. 

When  a  transmission-line  is  to  be  erected,  it  is  carried  on 
Blaw-Knox  towers  because  none  has  ever  failed.  And  before 
a  high-temperature  furnace  is  put  to  work,  it  is  equipped  with 
Knox  patented  water-cooled  appliances  because  they  save 
men  and  materials,  time  and  expense. 

The  steady  growth,  year-in  and  year-out,  of  Blaw-Knox 
Company  is  the  unquestionable  answer  to  the  inquiry — are 
Blaw-Knox  products  and  service  successful? 

BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  Export  Representation 


These  products  ars  built  and  trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knox  Company 


BLA^V  STEEL  Forms  for  all  kinds  of 
concrete  construction,  from  sewers 
to  subways,  from  sidewalks  to  sky- 
scrapers. 

BLA^v  Clamshell  buckets  and 

Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for  dig- 
ging and  handling. 
Fabricated  STEEL-Manufacturing 
plants,    bridges,    crane-runways, 
trusses,  etc. 


Knox  Patented  Water-Cooled 

Appliances  for  open-hearth,  glass, 
copper  regenerative,  and  sheet  and 
pair  furnaces. 


Towers    for    supporting 
transmission-lines. 


high-tension 


PLATE- Work  — Riveted  and  welded 
steel  plate  products  of  every  de- 
scription. 


Open-Hearth  Furnaces  of 
Bd gewaier  Steel  Co., 
equipped  with  Knox  Pat- 
ented Water-Cooled  Appli- 


Blaw  Steel  Forms  used  on  the 
Diana  Tunnel,  L.  &^  N.  R.  R. 
Train  Service  maintained. 

Steel  transmission-tower  line 
built  for  West  Penn  Power 
Co..  carrying  130,000  volts. 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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aorning  he  vrxll  go  aboub  his  daily  work 

^tintil  next  month  and  then  look  again,      j 

Twice  a  year     there  vri.ll  he     lottery 

drawings  in  Berlin,        In     each     dravfinij; 
■.  there  \irill  be  2,500  .prizes,     the     total 

prize  .  money  each  tune  being  25,000,000 

narks-    Five  of  the  prizerj  will  be  for  a 

million  marks  each.        The  lowest     prize 

will  be  1,000  raarkse 

It  raoans  that  2,500  of  the  players 

in  the  national  gajiie  xvill  be  rewarded 

■  -every  six  mon-iiiis.   Mien  your  coupon  is 

draTm  the  Governa-.i.3nt  pays  its   face 
value  and  gives  a  prize  vfhich  may  bo 

■  the  lowest  or  the  highest  or  so:ueti'.ing 
between. 

The  total  prize  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  eighty  years  will  be 
4,000,000,000  of  marks. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

■■SWINEUKJE'S  LETTERS 

GOSSE,  EDMUND,  AND  WISE,  THOlilAS  JAIvIES 
(editors)   the  LETTERS  OF    ALGERIIOM 
CHARLES  SWINBURNE.   2  vols.   New  York: 
John  Lane,  Dompany. 

These  letters,  for  the  first   time 
gatheredtogether  by  two   friends   of 

!    Swinburne,,  measure  the  deep  learning,  ' 
the.  sensitive  critical  sense  of  Swin- 
burne the  book-lover,  besides  revealing 
him  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
character  as  a  man  and  poet.   In  spite 
of  his  detestation  for  letter-writing 
(and  especially  hand-writing),  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  his  natural  expres- 
sion was  poetry,  one  here  sees    that 
throughout  life  he  was  as  much  sought 
after  for  pfose  as  for  verse.   His  mind 
was  keen  for  editorial  appreciation. 
The  impress  is' seen  in  his  work  for  the 
"Encyclopedia  Eritannica,"  and  in  his 

T-«ssays  dn  the.  English  magazines. 

We  see  Swinburne,  in  these  letters, as 
the  true  radical  that  he  was,  strong  in 
languag?  where  his  feeling  was  strong, 
and  not  mincing  words  when  he  come   to 
estimate  the  Victorian  age,  against  the 
smugness  of  which  he  had  to   struggle 
with  his  pagan  spirit.  He  was  contin- 
ually swearing  by  the   "God  of  Ten- 
nyson." But  no  prejudice  which  was  his 
could  ever  blind  him  to  an  excellence 
which  may  have  belonged  to  his  enemy. 
The  consequence  is  that  these   letters 
are  a  running  commentary  on  the  intel- 
lectual and  scholarly  period  between 
1858. and  1909. 

He  was  also  a  hero-worshiper;  no  one 
more  passionately  loved  the  Elizabeth- 
ans, unless  it  was  Charles  Lamb;  no  one 
was  more  humble  before  the  living  than 
he  before  Hugo,  Mazzini,  and  Landor.  To 
these  he  wrote  in  terms  of  strong  love 
and  loyalty,  and  of  them  he  wrote  with 
spiritual  understanding.  His  letters 
are  filled  with  praise,  appreciation, 
and  helpfulness,  and  tho  his  blame,  at 
times,  was  bitter,  at  other  times  it 
was  mingled  with  a  delightful  humor.  He 
could  hate  well,  as  he  hated  Furnivall 
for  his  Shakespearian  scholarship;  as 
he  pursued  Gladstone,  whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity.  He  could  admire  fer- 
vently, as  he  did  the  memory  of  Poe ;  he 
could  be  gracious  in  giving  to  others 
the  work  he'  most  wanted  to  do  himself, 
as  when  he  said,  "It  is  with  no  flavor 
of. sour  grapes  on  my' tongue  that  I  can 
say  I  would  rather  read  Arnold  on  Keats 
.than  write  on  Keats  myself." 

Personal  biography  and  letters  were, 
to  Swinburne,  always  under  suspicion, 
because  he  was  so  vilified  by  the  press; 
and  his  correspondence,  often  thought- 
lessly worded,  was  many  times  turned 
against  him.  But  there  is  a  charming 
'•survey-  of  his  biographical  matrix  in  a 
letter   to  Edmund   Clarence    Stedraan, 


Bui/d  Now! 

SteePs  Ready 


^  II  MATH© 
'  I 


YOU  needn't  delay  your  new  factory-building  for 
lack  of  steel.  We  have  the  steel  in  stock — ready- 
fabricated — for  quick  erection  of  either  saw-tooth  or 
monitor-roof  buildings.  And  your  building  will  be  a 
Ferguson  Standard ;  that  is  to  say,  a  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  and  highly  efficient  factory-building  erected 
in  minimum  time  at  moderate  cost. 


Ferguson  Standard  No.  4,  the  steel 
for  which  is  shown  above,  is  a  saw- 
tooth building  that  has  evenly  diffused 
daylight  over  the  entire  floor-area. 

It  has  steel  columns  thirty  feet  from 
center  to  center  one  way,  and  twenty 
feet  between    centers    the  other    way. 

Roof-trusses  can  be  carried  on  ten- 
foot  centers,  if  desired,  without  ad- 
ditional columns.  Top-hung  sash 
provide  practically  perfect  ventilation 
without  cross-drafts.  All  down-spouts 
for  drainage  are  carried  in  column- 
channels  inside  the. building — no  icicles, 
no  ice-clogged  drainage,  no  damage- 
suits  from  falling  ice. 

Being  a  Ferguson  Standard  Building, 
this  type  can  be  expanded  at  any  time, 


Cross-Section,  Ferguson  Standard  No.  4 


laterally  or  length-wise,  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  at  minimum  cost — a 
good  thing  to  remember  in  planning 
for  an  increasing  business. 

And  you  can  buy  this  building  \mder 
the  Ferguson  Fixed-Fee-Limited-Cost 
Contract,  which  limits  both  the  maxi- 
mum cost  and  the  builder's  profit.  If 
actual  cost  exceeds  the  estimated  maxi- 
mum, the  builder  alone  loses.  If  actual 
cost  is  less  than  the  estimated  maximum, 
owner  and  builder  share  alike  in  the 
savings. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  can 
erect  this  building  for  you — any  size 
up  to  40,000  square  feet — in  thirty 
working-days.  Conditions  prevailing 
at  the  time  you  sign  the  order  must 
govern.  But  the  steel's  ready  now. 
'Will  you  take  advantage  of  it.''  Write 
or  wire. 

Harold  Ferguson,  President 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co. 

Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio        Brantford,  Ontario 
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man 
oh  man! 

what  if  the 
coolies  had  been 

RUBBERSETtoo! 


120  Broadway,  Nrw  York  City 
March  IClh,  1919 


■'  ^'r-^/J 


rubberset  covpany, 
Newark,  N 

Gentlemen:  — 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Waelden  of  98 
Nassau  Street,  this  city,  recently  sent 
you  a  Rubberset  shaving  brush  which 
I  had  carried  with  me  while  I  was  in 
the  service,  and  at  his  suggestion  I  am 
sending  you  a  brief  history  of  the  same. 

This  brush  I  carried  in  the  upper 
right  pocket  of  my  blouse  all  the  time  I 
was  in  the  army,  including  while  I  was 
in  training  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ,  and  as  far  into 
France  as"  the  Verdun  sector.     During  this  time 
I  either  slept  in  my  blouse  or  used  it  as  a  pillow, 
and  the  brush  was  in  that  pocket  all  the  time. 

At  St.  Aignon,  France,  I  went  through 
what  is  known  as  the  "Cootie  Mill."  This 
process  consists  of  a  good  bath  for  the  man 
while  his  clothes  are  submitted  to  pressure 
steam.  In  the  rush  I  forgot  the  upper  pockets 
of  my  blouse  and  the  pride  of  my  army  life 
went  through  the  "Cootie  Mill."  It  took  me 
over  a  day  to  cut  the  case  away  from  the  brush, 
but  after  a  lot  of  hard  work  I  was  successful. 
After  that  I  used  it  the  same  as  usual.  I  found 
that  it  had  not  been  hurt  in  the  least  by  its  ex- 
periencej  the  hairs  did  not  come  out  and  I  re- 
ceived as  much  pleasure  from  the  use  of  it  as 
I  had  before. 

I  consider  this  a  remarkable  piece  of  workmanship.  I  have  slept  on  this  brush 
and  done  about  everything  it  is  possible  to  do  to  a  brush  to  spoil  it,  but  the  "Cootie 
Mill"  was  sure  one  dirty  trick  to  play  on  a  faithful  friend. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  a  Rubberset  fan  from  now  on. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)       STANLEY  SHULTZ 


This  is  No.  lo 
of  a  series  of 
advertisements 
NOT  WRIT- 
TEN BY  OUR 
AD.  MAN. 


LATHER 
H  A  I  R 


TRADE    MAOK 


F»AINT 
VARNISH 


TOOTH      1^1^  ^#<^9rlJ^  4^      STUCCO 

every  bristle  gripped  EVFRLA  STINGErin  hard  rubber/ 


which,  because  of  it's,  length,  can 
scarcely  be  quoted, but  which  considered 
his  ancestors,  and  his  own  boyhood  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  "Being  bred  by  the 
sea,"  he  declares,  "I  was  a  good  crags- 
man, and  am  vain  to  this  day  of  having 
scaled  a  well-known  cliff  on  the  South 
Coast;  ever  before  and  ever  since  re-. 
puted  to  be  inaccessible."  Then  he 
adds,  showing  what  he  had  to  go  through 
with  his  vilifiers,  "perhaps  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  referring  to  such  puerili- 
ties, having  read  (in  cuttings  fror. 
more  than  one  American  journal)  bit- 
terly contemptuous  remarks  on  my  physi- 
cal debility  and  puny  proportions."  One 
can  account  for  the  love  of  the  sea 
shown  in  Swinburne's  poems  when  reading 
the  following  passage: 

"its  salt  must  have  been  in  my  blood 
before  I  was  born.  I  £an  remember  no 
earlier  enjoym.cnt  than  being  held  un 
naked  in  my  father's  arms  and  bre.nd- 
ished  between  his  hands,  then  shot  like 
a  stone  from  a  sling  -  through  the  air, 
shouting  and  laughing'  with   delight; 

head  foremost  into  the  "coming  wave 

which   oould  only  have  been  tiie  pleasure 
of  a  very  little  fellow." 

What  refreshing  glimpses  j  of  this 
"little  fellow"  the  letter's  give— of 
his  dreams  and  of  his  remarkable  read- 
ing tastes.  This  infantile  picture 
suggests  Swinburne's  abiding  reverence 
for  childhood,  revealed  in  his  poetry, 
and  nowhere  better  emphasized  than  in 
these  letters, where  upon  other  people's 
children  he  lavished  his  tribute.  To 
Gosse  he  once  wrote: 

"My  best  love  and  thanks  to  the 
sweetest  and  kindest  of  babies  for  its 
birthday  attention.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  I  have  nothing  as  fragrant  and 
beautiful  (  as  a  bunch  of  white  roses  ) 
•to  offer  in  return;  but  how  should  I, 
;being  a  miserable  adult,  have  any  means 
of  acknowledging  the  infinite  sweetness 
and  goodness  and  graciousness  of  a 
baby?  " 

Many  years  later,  in  a  note  to  Lady 
Ritchie,  he  writes: 

"I  congratulate  you  cordially  on  be- 
ing a  grandmother.  To  have  a  baby  at 
hand  or  within  reach  is  to  belong  to 
'the  kingdom  of  heaven'  yourself.  I  met 
this  morning  on  my  daily  walic  a  fair 
friend  not  yet  well  stricken  in  months, 
who  beamed  and  chuckled  inarticulately 
(being  still  by  necessity  an  inarticu- 
late poet)  at  sight  of  me  from  the 
depth  of  her  pushwainling.  (I  hope 
you  never  use  the  barbaric  word  peram- 
bulator. )" 

But  his  devotion  to  childhood  never 
brought  him  to  consent  sponsoring  one 
as  godfather.   Evidently   he  had  been 
tendered  the  honor  by  Charles  Augustus 
'Howell,  for  he  wrote: 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  lady  you  men- 
tion ;but  as  for  godfatherhood;  you  must 
remember  that  sponsorship  is  hardly  in 
my  line — unleso,  indeed,  I  might  choose 
the  'promises  and  vows '  to  be  made  on 
the  child's  behalf,  and  in  fact  conduct 
the  service  myself  extempore — which 
night  hardly  meet  the  views  of  the  par- 
ents . " 

The  personal  in  Swinburne 's  letters 
is  so  delicately  interwoven  with  matters 
of  intellectual  worth  that  it  is  diff i- ■• 
cult  to  extract  it  and  give  it  a  suf- 
ficient setting.  So,  too,  in  critical 
affairs,  his  comments  are  so  swift, so 
thorough,  so  connected  with  comparative 
estimates  that  one  could  hardly  do -jus- 
tice to  his  adoration  of  ilarlowe  or 
Shalcespeare  by  mere  excerpts.   For  that 
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Transportation — The  New  Sport  for  Real  Boys 


If  you  only  had  a  railroad  of  your  own,  or  a  fleet  of 
power  boats,  what  sport  you  would  have!  Just  think  of 
the  fun  being  president,  superintendent,  despatcher,  engi- 
neer and  conductor  on  your  own  train  or  captain,  mate, 
purser,  helmsman,  and  engineer  of  your  own  boats. 

Ives  Toys  make  this  all  possible.  There  are  fine,  big 
Ives  Trains  that  run  by  electricity.  Start  the  powerful 
electric  locomotive  by  a  switch;  control  its  speed.  Stop 
the  train  and  reverse 


it  at  your  will.  With 
Ives  stations, 
switches,  sidings, 
semaphores,  cul- 
verts, tunnels, 
bridges    and     other 


Ives  Boats  are  the  newest  and  finest  toys  out.  Made 
of  steel  and  driven  by  screw  propeller  and  strong,  long- 
running  motor.  Steered  by  a  regular  rudder,  Ives  Boats 
speed  along  at  a  great  rate  for  long  distances  on  a  single 
winding.  There  are  twelve  models  and  sizes,  among  them 
being  an  ocean  liner,  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine,  patrol  boat, 
launch,  motor  boat,  freighter  and  others. 

Good  toy  stores  and  toy  departments  everywhere  sell 

genuine    Ives   Toys. 


Ii?es  ToVs 

Make  Umi^^Sys 


Be  sure  that  the 
name  "Ives"  is  on 
the  train  or  boat  you 
buy.  For  4c  in 
stamps  we  will  send 
you  either  our  book- 


parts  you  can  have  a  complete  railroad  system,  as  elab-      let  on  boats  or  our  folder  on  trains;  both  for  6c,    The  boat 


orate  as  you  wish.  Then  there  are  Ives  Trains  that  are 
pulled  by  mechanical  locomotives  with  strong  motors  that 
run  a  long  time  on  one  winding.  Ives  builds  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  baggage  cars,  coal  cars — all  kinds  of  roll- 
ing stock.     They  are  built  to  last,  just  like  regular  cars. 


book  contains  rules  of  the  road  at  sea,  signals,  dictionary 
of  nautical  terms  and 
other    comprehensive 
navigation     informa- 
tion. 


The  Ives  Mfg.  Corporation 

191  Holland  Avenue 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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"^ey,  George,  page  the 
SMITH  BROTHERS 

of^  Pou^hkeepsie 

famous  since  1847  for  the 
suppjvssion  of  public  and 
private  coughing'' 


•>>*a«  >■ 
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reason,  it  were  best  in  the  compass  of 
this  notice  to  accentuate  only   those 
flashes  which  throw  light  on  the  char* 
actor  of  the  poet.   His  correspondence 
is  filled  with  worthy  remarks  on   his 
craft,  both  metrical  and  othen»-ise;  his 
•marvelous  memory  is  continually  point- 
ing out  to  authorities  their  oversights. 
He  was  able  to  take  an  external  view  of 
his  own  work, to  the  extent  of  analyzing 
it  for  the  numberless  anthologists  who 
sought  permission  to  use  his  poem^  in 
"collections."  These  phases  glint  forth 
continually  in  his  correspondence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  his  thought 
deals  with  purely  literary  interests, it 
were  well  to  see  what  impression  he  had 
of  America  and  American  letters. For  his 
estimate  of  Americans  was  thus  tersely 
put  when  writing  to  Ingram, the  defender 
of  Poe.  "As  to  the  character  of  the 
Americans  generally,"  he  says,  "my  own 
impression  (confirmed  by  experience)  is 
that  they  are  either  delightful  or  de- 
testable— the  best  or  the  worst  company 
possible--there  is  no  medium." 

His  interest  in  Poe  was  largely  en- 
hanced by  the  French  vogue  for  transla- 
tion of  his  poetry  by  Baudelaire  and 
Mallarme. 

"I  was  nearly  tempted    the   other 
day."  he  declares,  .  .  .  "to  write  a 
rapid  parallel  or  contrast   between 
Hawthorne  --  the  half  man  of  genius  who 
never  could  carry  out  an  idea  or  work 
it  through  to  the  full  result  —  and 
Poe,  the  complete  man  of  genius  (how- 
ever flawed  and  clouded  at  times)  who 
always  worked  out  his  ideas  thoroughly, 
and  made  something  solid,  rounded,  and 
durable  of  them  --  not  a  mist  wreath  or 
a  waterfall." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from   the  edi- 
tors of  the  two  volumes  that  in  later 
years  Swinburne  had  occasion  to   alter 
his  opinion  of  Hawthorne.  Here  is  an 
outburst  to  Stedman,  which  must-   have 
surprized  the  New  York  tanker-poet  when 
he  read  it. 

"I  must  say  that  while  I  appreciate 
(I  hope)  the  respective  excellence  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  'Thanatopsis'  and  of  Mr. 
Lowell  s  'Conmemoration  Ode,'  I  can  not 
say  that  either  of  them  leaves   in  my 
ear  the  echo  of  a  single  note  of  song. 
It  is  excellent  good  speech,   but   if 
given  us  as  song, its  first   and  last 
duty  is  to  sing.   The  one  is  most  au- 
gust meditation,  the  other  a  noble  ex- 
pression of  deep  and  grave  patriotic 
feeling  on  a  supreme  national  occasionj 
but  the  thing  more  necessary,  tho  it 
may  be  less  noble  than  these,   is  the 
pulse,  the  fire,  the  passion  of  music-- 
the  quality  of  a  singer,  not  of  a  soli- 
tary philosopher  or  a  patriotic  orator. 
Now,  when  Whitman  is  not  speaking  bad 
prose  he  sings,  and  when  he  sings   at 
all  he  sings  well.  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
a  pretty  little  pipe  of  his  own,   but 
surely  it  is  very  thin  and  reedy. Again, 
whatever  may  be  Mr.  Snerson's  merits, 
to  talk  of  his  Poetry  seems  to  me  like 
talking  of  the  scholarship  of  a  child 
who  has  not  learned  its  letters." 

This  stricture  against  Longfellow 
oomes  to  light  in  another  letter, humor- 
ously put.  Writing  to  Vifilliam  Morris, 
Swinburne  saysi 

"Many  thanks  for  your  beautiful  lit- 
tle book,  which  I  read  through  last 
night  at  a  sitting  with  much  interest 
and  enjoyment.  There  never  was  such 
type  as  yours --one  could  read  Longfellow 
or  Tu-pper  in  such  t^rpe." 

In  another  letter  to  Stedman  is  this 
enlightening  cooment: 

(Continued  on  page  83. ) 
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Logging  for  FACTS 

in  a  Forest  of  CLAIMS 

brings  out  the  big  timbers  of  transportation  truth.  We  are 
not  paying  $14  per  word  for  the  opportunity  to  sermonize  on 
service,  even  through  the  mouths  of  Diamond  T  owners. 

Eliminate  Diamond  T  testimony,  and  there  still  remains  to 
you  the  same  certainty  with  which  the  service-worth  of  a 
bridge  may  be  gauged  from  the  repute  of  its  builders  and  the 
chemical  analysis  of  its  steel. 

We  have  logged  out  for  you  both  the  Institutional  facts 
and  the  Engineering  facts  about  Diamond  T  and  put  them 
into  such  booklets  as:  "Datalog  of  Diamond  T  Trucks'* 
— "Performance  Par  Excellence,"  "The  Nation's  Freight 
Car,"  "Earmarks  of  Expert  Engineering,"  "The  Farhous 
Drive  that  Came  from  a  Famous  Gun,"  etc.  They  are  full 
of  big-timber  transportation  truth;  every  Statement  authorized 
by  fourteen  years'  continuous  success  in  automotive  manufac- 
turing. If  you  are  logging  for  helpful  facts,  efficiency  facts,  let 
us  mail  you  a  single  copy  or  the  complete  series  of  this  live 
literature. 

Complete  Line:  1,  IV2,  2,  3V2,  5  tons 

DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Builders  of  "The  Nation's  Freight  Car" 

4505  WEST  26th  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Taxicabs  use 
WEED  TIRE  CHAINS 

Because  they  can't  afford  to  take  chances 
and  because,  with  Weed  Chains,  they 
get  greater  mileage  out  of   their   tires. 

It's  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple,  with  taxi- 
cab  companies.  They  use  Weed  Chains  for  economy 
and  accident  insurance. 

The  main  incentive  for  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  is  the 
accident-preventing  feature — a  most  important  factor  as 
it  means  the  saving  of  Uves  and  property. 

But  further  than  that  it  is  known  from  bitter  and  costly 
experience  that  the  continual,  constant  and  yet  hardly  perceptible  slipping  of  the  rubber 
tire-surface  on  wet  roads  and  pavements — only  the  foot  or  so  of  lost  traction  at  a  time — is 
an  alarming  expense  item — wearing  out  tires  just  the  same  as  if  you  pressed  them  against  a 
rapidly  revolving  grindstone. 

Taxicab  companies  have  learned  from  experience  that  only  bij  the  use  of  Weed  Chains  can 
this  continuous  wear  on  tires  be  prevented.  Their  drivers  ai^e  ordered  to  put  on  their 
Weed  Chains  "at  the  first  drop  of  rain"  because  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
that  are  thus  actually  saved  every  year  in  tire  service  and  the  el  mination  of  skidding 
accidents.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  fellow  who  really  knows  ? 

Be  as  wise  as  the  taxi  driver  and  always  put  on 
your  Weed  Chains  "at  the  first  drop  of  rain.  '* 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and  anti-skid  device  for  trucks 
equipped  with  single  and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the  very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  heavy  truck  service  in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT  N@/  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,All  Finishes— From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  toShips'Anchor  Chain 

General  Sales  Office:    Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices:  Boston,  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg.  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco 
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"in  Whlttier  the  power  and  pathos 
and  righteousness  (to  use  a  great  old 
word  which  should  not  be  left  to  the 
pulpiteers)  of  noble  emotion  would  be 
more  enjoyable  and  admirable  if  he  were 
not  so  deplorably  ready  to  put  up  with 
the  first  word,  good  or  bad,  that  comes 
to  hand,  and  to  run  on  long  after  he  is 
out  of  breath.   For  Mr.  Lowell's  verse 
when  out  of  the  Biglow  costume,  1  could 
never  bring  myself  to  care  at  all.   I 
believe  you  know  my  theory  that  nothing 
which  can  possibly  be  as  well  said  in 
prose  ought  ever  to  be  said  in  verse." 

Swinburne's  enthusiasm  over  Whitman's 
"Drum  Taps"  is  clearly  marked  in  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Houghton,  tho  he  was  never 
blind  in  his  admiration  to  a  realization 
of  Whitman's  unevenness*  But  his  sympa- 
thy for  the  democracy  of   "Leaves  of 
Grass"  was  always  uppenaost.   Naturally 
in  a  man  with  such  a  flare  of  republi- 
canism as  Swinburne  possest,it  would  be. 
In  a  letter  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  the 
Southern  poet,  he  remarks : 

"To  use  the  old  Catholic  phrase ,  ap- 
plied to  the  Church  on  earth  and  the 
Church  in  heaven:  the  Republic  militant 
has  surely  some  right  to  the  good  will 
at  least  and  fellow  feeling  of  the  Re- 
public triumphant.  But  of  all  your 
eminent  men  I  know  none  but  Whitman  who 
has  said  a  good  word  for  us ,  sent  us  a 
message  of  sympathy  nobly  conceived  and 
worthily  exprest,  paid  in  a  memorial 
tribute  to  the  countless  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  our  cause.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Stedman's  comparative 
depreciation  of  my  'Songs  Before  Sun- 
rise,' at  least  his  preference  of  my 
other  books  to  this  one ,  could  not  but 
somewhat  disappoint  me.  For  my  other 
books  are  books;  that  one  is  myself." 

Swinburne's  perspective  of  the  his- 
tory of  drama,  his  perspective  of  the 
progress  of  poetry,  were  astounding. 
Young  poets  would  do  well  to  realize 
that  an  understanding  of  the  traditions 
of  the  best  writing  in  English  litera- 
ture does  not  hamper  the  free  expres- 
sion of  oneself,  if  there  is  the  poetic 
fervor  to  express.  The  present  re- 
viewer turns  from  these  two  volumes 
with  a  sense  of  complete  wonderment  at 
the  authority  of  a  creative  genius  like 
Swinburne.  The  scholar  and  the  creative 
genius  do  not  usually  go.  together;  yet 
no  university  devotee  could  cross 
swords  with  Swinburne  without  receiving 
a  thrust  that  either  altered  his  views 
or  made  him  strengthen  what  he  had.  The 
publication  of  these  letters  is  a  dis- 
tinct contribution,  not  only  to  the 
further  knowledge  of  Swinburne,  but  to 
the  development  of  scholarly  literature 
in  his  time,  with  which  he  always  had 
something  to  do,  and  of  which  he  had 
always  something  worth  while  to  say.  To 
know  Swinburne  whole ,  one  must  know 
this  delightful  correspondence. 

THE  SLAVS  AS  A  GREAT  RACE  TOO 
LITTLE  KNOWW 

RADOSAVLJEVICH,  PAUL  R. ,  PH.  D.  WHO 
ARE  THE  SLAVS?  A  Contribution  to  Race 
Psychology.  Two  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  538, 
601.   Boston:  R.  G.  Badger. 

Only  occasionally,  prior  to  1914, did 
it  enter  the  mind  of  any  but  anthro- 
pologists that  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple—whole nations,  in  fact — other  than 
Russians,  were  Slavs.  One  did  not  stop 
to  think,  except  when  Balkfen  mutter ings 
disturbed  the  peace  of  nations  and  Rus- 
sia owned  kinship  and  claimed  interest 
in  them,  that  Poles  and  Serbs  and  Bul- 
gars  and  Montenegrins  and  Bohemians  — 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  South  Slavs,  as 


FOR  HER  absolute  hosiery  satisfaction  has  been  sum- 
med   up    in     TRUE    SHAPE    No.     564 

She  likes  the  beautiful,  silky  texture — the  "cross-stitch" 
in  the  garter  top  which  prevents  runs — the  flare  top  which 
makes  the  stockings  so  comfy  where  it  is  often  so  tight  and 
binding — its  shaped  and  fashioned  leg — the  narrow,  close- 
fitting  foot — and  the  heels  and  toes  of  four-ply  yarn. 

FOR  HIM  there  is   TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152— a  fine 
lustrous    silk   sock    for    every    occasion — 

made  from  very  choice  Japanese  silk,  with  strengthened 
ankle,  toe,  heel,  and  sole  that  defy  wear.  He  can't  help 
liking  it. 

If   your  dealer  does  not   linvc   TRUE   SHAPE 
we    will    gladly    tell    you    of    one    who    has. 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


P^herever  you  are  you'll 
bo  sure  of  hosiery 
satisfaction  if  you  in- 
sist on  this  trade- 
mark    on     eacli     pair. 
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The  first  gatoline  motor  propelled  road 
vagon  in  all  the  world  was  a  SEL- 
OEN.  The  present  types  of  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  are  the  product  of  font  in- 
uous  experimentation,  obserration  aua 
experience  in  manufacture  since  the 
day  of  their  inception. 


The  New  3y2  Ton  Selden  Model 

Greeted  with  Unexpected  Enthusiasm 

This  Powerful  Model  Even  More  Enthusiastically  Received  Than  the  "Selden  Special" 


Months  ago,  when  the  *'Selden  Special"  (VA  Ton  Model) 
met  with  the  phenomenal  and  spontaneous  acceptance 
which  it  did,  we  believed  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a 
motor  truck  to  be  more  enthusiastically  received. 

But  the  unsolicited  expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  new 
31/2  Ton  Selden  Model  which  come  to  us  daily  from  thor- 
oughly satisfied,  delighted  owners  of  this  heavy-duty  giant 
are  as  an  eclipse  compared  to  even  the  great  number  ot 
commendations  which  we  received  when  the  "Selden 
.Special"  had  been  put  to  the  test. 


The  opinions  of  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  3V2  Ton 
Model  justly  designate  it  as  a  Super-Selden.  All  the  me- 
chanical features  that  have  distinguished  Selden  Trucks 
since  their  inception  in  1877 — rugged  construction,  titan- 
ic powers  of  endurance,  enormous  motive  power — are 
refined  and  intensified  in  this  latest  heavy-duty  model. 
The  new  31/2  Ton  Selden  Truck  represents  Selden  "IN- 
BUILT QUALITY"  multiplied  to  the  highest  degree 
attainable  by  Selden  engineers. 

Ask  the  Selden  Dealer  in  your  locality,  or  ivrite  us,  for  Specifica- 
tions of  the  new  j}i  Ton  Model 


1%,  2,  3%,  ^  Ton  Models— all  WORM  Drive 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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they  are  again  emerging  in  history  — 
formed  one  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  peoples.  In  fact, 
only  since  1918  has  this  fact  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  consciousness  of  even  the 
comparatively  well  readi  The  suppres- 
sion of  nationality  was  so  complete, un- 
der the  iron  rule  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  and  under  the  ob- 
session of  relations  with  the  Turks, 
that  this  historic  fact  has  burst  van 
the  knowledge  of  the  West  with  almost 
the  suddenness  of  a  new  star  in  the  as- 
tronomer's telescope. 

This  newly  aroused  interest,  sudden 
but  compelling,  takes  often  the  form  of 
a  question  that  repeats  or  paraphrases 
the  title  of  this  extensive  work.  One 
is  astonished  to  find  that  to  this  di- 
vision of  mankind  belong  such  men  as  we 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  call  "our 
own"~men  like  TeSla,  Pupin,  Hrdlicka, 
and  Paderewski.  It  is  revealing,  then, 
to  find  that  these  men  are  only  the 
last  rank  in  the  rear-guard  of  a  line 
of  Slavs  who  have  been  famous  for  their 
accomplishments  and  contributions  to 
humanity's  welfare,  the  representatives 
of  a  list  whose  mere  catalog  of  names 
in  these  volumes  covers  fifty  pages. 
These  men  have  become  famous  in  science 
(mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, biology,  medicine  ),  philoso- 
phy, history,  economics,  sociology, 
diplomacy,  law,  theology,  philology, 
•criticism,  literature,  psychology,  ped- 
agogy, or  the  arts  (music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  stage).  They  form  a 
company  alike  formidable  in  numbers  and 
noble  in  accomplishment. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  himself 
a  Slavj  is  professor  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  has  not  aimed  to  give  a 
history  of  the  Slavic  peoples,  but  to 
supply  the  index  to  their   composite 
mind.   He  sees  distinctions  that  have 
developed  in  the  divisions  of  the  race 
and  individualizes  psychologically  Rus- 
sian, Bulgar,  Serb,  Slovene,  Lusatian 
Serb,  Slovak,  Czech,  and  Pole.    He 
gives  fourteen  pages  of  proverbs  (Rus- 
sian, Serbian,  Polish,  Czech),  He  do- 
scribes  the  intellectual  cultural  abil- 
ities, linguistic  traits,  poetic   im* 
pulse,  temperaments,  religious  traits, 
ethical  and  social-political   ideals> 
ideas  concerning  women,  and  'their  trend 
toward  political  or  national  unity,  and 
he  deals  with  the  Panslayic  ideal  and 
the  totality  of  Slavic  character. 

In  the  appendices  are  some  reprints 
of  translations  from  Slavic  poetry,  a 
large  body  of  notes  to  the  text  illus- 
trative and  explanatory,  112  pages  of 
bibliography,  a  table  of  the  Slavic  al- 
phabets (very  badly  printed  in  parts), 
and  eighty  pages  of  index.  There  is 
thus  a  large  body  of  material  presented 
which  rewards  the  patient  reader  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  little-known  Slav,  And  this 
is  important  in  the  view  of  the  fact 
that  as  national  entities  these  people 
vrithin  the  next  generation  are  to  make 
themselves  felt  as  an  independent  econ- 
omic world  force. 

While, as  remarked  above, there  is  no 
attempt  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  Slav 
history,  notice  is  taken  of  the  defense 
to  Europe  furnished  by  these  peoples 
against  invasions  of  Turks, Huns, Tartars, 
and  other  Mongolians.  And  in  the  in-» 
tellectual  and  religious  spheres  they 
have  been  pioneers,  Copernicus  preceded 
Galileo  and  Kepler;  Huss  came  before 
Luther;  Comenius  before  Pestalozzi,  A 
strong  trend  toward  democracy  is 
claimed,  and  to  them  peace  has  always 
been  more  agreeable  than  war,  while,  if 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  again  menaced 
by  Teuton  aggression,  the  author  sees  a 
.great  bulwark  in  the  ideal  of  Panslavic 
unity. 
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l^nUion,  Starting  and  JJ^fitin^' 

nr  Y ou  think  of  th.e  modem  watch,  as  an  instrument  of  extreme 

j  accuracy  and  precision — and  justly  so.    The  modern  watch 

ticks  four  times  per  second,  and  if  it  runs  a  few  seconds  fast 

or  slow  you  make  allowances  for  it — taking  it  for  granted  that 

no  greater  accuracy  is  commercially  possible. 

[f  Consider  t?ien  the  Atwatcr  Kent  Ignition  System  on  a  passen- 
}  ger  car,  truck  motor  or  high-speed  marine  engine. 

[jr  It  must  not  only  furnish  sparks  at  the  rate  of  from  ;}5  to  135 
J)  per  second,  'even  at  normal  speeds,  but  the  exceedingly  small 
time  interval  betiveen  each  spark  must  be  absolutely  uniform. 
A  variation  of  1/1000  of  a  second  in  any  spark  will  ap- 
preciably affect  the  performance  of  the  motor. 

[IT  Atwater  Kent  equipment  is  designed  and  constructed  to  meet 
J)  these  most  exacting  requirements.  In  addition  to  the  fact  thai 
it  is  standard  equipment  on  many  of  America's  best  cars,  a 
may  also  be  obtained  for  cars  otherwise  equipped. 


ATWATJER  KENT  MFG.. COMPANY 
^liiladelpnia^ 

•EE  VOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  4941  STENTON  AVENUE 
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At-watei  Kent  Equipped  Velie  and  San  Jose  Mission,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas] 
One  of  the  Oldest  Spanish  Missions  in  the  United  States 
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NATIONAL  LOOSE  LEAF 


PERPETUAL  Loose  Leaf  Memorandums,  Price  Books  and  Ring  Binders  get 
rid  of  the  "dead  wood"  and  keep  office,   factory  and  personal  data  always 
up-to-date.     The  rings  are  easily  snapped   open  to   receive   new  sheets  or 
to  remove  the  old.     In  the  National  Line  you  are  offered  a  great  range  of  sizes, 
bindings    and    rulings.     At    your    own    price    you    can    select   exactly   the    book 


you  require. 


I  SEE  YOUR  STATIONER  ) 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,   Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q.,  CANADA 


LONDON 


ftEO.U.S. 
PAT.  OFF. 


BMANOL 

The  Perfect  Mouthpiece  ^ 


For  Christmas 

The  man  who  gets  this  set 
is  sure  going  to  be  a  happy 
smoker.  There  are  two  pipes, 
one  curved — one  straight,  so 
hecattchangeoff.  Both  have 
removable  French  briar 
bowls, goldbands,  andRed- 
manol  transparent  stems 
and  bottoms.  The  holders 
are  hand-cut,  two-piece 
Redm.anol.  The  case  is 
substantial;  the  whole  set 
is  a  beauty.  Other  sets  in  a 
variety  so  large  that  every 
■man  may  have  his  choice. 


Pipes  and  Sets 
$1  to  $50 

Holders 
50c  to  $10 


REDM  ANOL  has  all  the  beauty  of  amber,  but  with 
added  strength— a  triumph  of  modern  chemistry. 
Every  stem  and  holder  is  hand -cut  by  master 
craftsmen.  Ask  us  if  your  dealer  hasn't  them. 


Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co.,  Dept.  42.  Chicago, Illinois 


WADE,  MARY  H.  LEADERS  TO  LIBERTY. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Very  direct  and  simply  told  are  the 
five  sketches  in  this  volume , represent- 
ing the  five  distinct  personalities  of 
the  Great  War-King  Albert,  Joffre,Foch, 
Haig,  and  Pershing.  Their  careers  are 
traced  from  boyhood,  with  a  goodly 
6unount  of  anecdote  introduced.  The  hu- 
iran  values  are  dwelt  upon  as  well  as 
the  official  side,  making  these  men 
live,  in  consequence,  as  real  human 
heroes  no  less  than  as  historical  char- 
acters. The  author  has  hit  upon  a 
pleasing  manner  in  narrative.  In  col- 
lective biography  this  ability  to  tell 
a  straightforward  story,  within  the 
compass  of  a  limited  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  each  subject, tests  vitality. 
Miss  Wade  was  wise  not  to  overgild  the 
genius  of  her  five  heroes  during  the 
years  preceding  their  "hour." 

WALSH,  GEORGE  ETHELBERT.  THE  BOY 
VIGILANTES  OF  BELGIUM.  New  York:  The 
Century  Co. 

Boys,  in  juvenile  fiction,  are  busy 
winning  the  war.  For  years  they  have 
been  annually  winning  the  Civil  Vfar. 
Mr.  Walsh  has  cleverly  combined  boyhood 
with  the  fate  of  Belgium,  and  the  three 
heroes,  organizers  of  the  Vigilantes, 
are  put  through  numberless  hair-breadth 
adventures  with  the  Boches  that  are 
sure  to  hold  young  readers  spell-bound. 
They  over-hear  important  military  in- 
formation; they  are  several  times  about 
to  be  deported  when  their  ingenuity 
outwits  German  denseness;  they  discover 
the  secret  publication  offices  of  the 
famous  paper,  "La  Libre  Belgique;"  they 
ride  through  the  shells  from  anti-air- 
craft, in  an  English  aeroplane,  and  are 
finally  decorated  by  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium. 

WYNNE,  ANNETTE.  FOR  DAYS  AND  DAYS. 
New  York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  a  re- 
freshing book  of  verse  for  children, one 
that  is  in  syoipathy  with  their  feel- 
ings,their  observational  point  of  view. 
It  is  equally  as  dangerous  for  one 
poet  to  produce  a  year's  anthology  of 
verse,  all  by  the  same  pen.  Yet  this 
is  what  Miss  Wynne  has  done,  and  done 
successfully  to  a  degree  surprizing. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  who  introduces 
the  voliime,  places  her  in  the  same  cat- 
egory with  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field  and 
Lewis  Carroll.  Miss  Wynne  has  simple 
freshness;  a  sound,  sweet  moral  point 
of  view  for  the  young;  and  a  philosophy 
well  measured  in  the  following  quat- 
rain: 

"I  know  a  Man  who  thinks  he's  poor. 
But  he  is  rich  indeed. 
He  has  a  chair,  a  friend  who's  sure. 
And  three  good  books  to  read.' " 


I 


MAUD  MDLLER  MOTORING 

Maud  Mailer  on  a  summer's  day 

Was  driving  rather  fast,  they  say. 

The  constable,  who  had  a  grudge. 
Took  her  before  the  country  judge. 

Tlie  country  judge,  in  surly  tones. 
Fined  pretty  Maud  eleven  bones. 

She  paid  it  with  a  haughty  stare. 
There  wasn't  any  romance  there, 

Kansas  City  "Journal.'' 


PElRSISTENT  ERROR. "What's  the  matter 

with  Smith?"  said  Brown.  "Hasn't  he  any 
spirit  or  backbone  at  all?" 

"Ho,"  replied  Jones.  "He  learned  to 
crawl  when  he  was  a  baby  and  he  never 
seems  to  have  gotten  over  it." 

——Cincinnati  "Enquirer," 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

November  12  —  The  American  Delegation 
to  the  Peace  Conference  notify  the 
Supreme  Council  that  they  will  de- 
part from  Prance  during  the  firct 
days  of  December. 

November  13  —  The  United,  States  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  33  adopt  the 
Foreign  Relation  Committee's  reser- 
vation on  Article  10.  Under  this  the 
United  States  assumes  no  obligation 
to  preserve  the  territorial  integ- 
rity or  political  independence  of 
any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in 
controversies  between  nations,  or  to 
employ  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose 
■unless  Congress  authorizes  such  em- 
ployment. 

November  15  ~  The  United  States  Senate 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
applies  cloture  rule, the  measure  .be- 
ing adopted  in  connection  with  its 
action  on  the  Peace  Treaty.  Subse- 
quently it  adopts  ten  more  reser- 
vations of  the  Lodge  program  making 
13  so  far  approved  out  of  the  15  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Tliese  reservations  relate 
to  domestic  questions,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  mandates.  Shantung,  inter- 
national commissions,  expenses  of 
the  League  of  Nations, armaments,  the 
economic  boycott  and  alien  property 
rights. 

November  17  —  President  Tlilson  states 
that  he  will  pigeon-hole  the  treaty 
if  tlie  Lodge  program  of  reservations 
goes  through  unchanged.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  by  administration 
leaders  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
on  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the  support 
of  the  mild  reservationists. 

November  18  ~  By  a  vote  of  55  to  38 
the  Senate  adopts  a  reservation  pro- 
viding that  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  bound  by  any  action  -of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  which  any 
nation  or  its  dependencies  cast  more 
than  one  vote.  It  also  adopts  a 
second  reservation  by  a  vote  of  54 
to  35  making  membership  in  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  depen- 
dent on  Congress. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA   ' 

November  13  —  Premier  Lloyd  George  an- 
nounces in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
it  is  proposed  at  an  early  date  to 
call  an  International  Conference  at 
which  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  might  consider 
the  various  problems  which  the  Peace 
Conference  found  itself  unable  to 
settle,  among  which  is  the  problem 
of  Russia, 

A  message  from  Omsk  says  that  the  evac- 
uation of  that  city  by  the  Allied 
missions  is  carried  out  according  to 
the  program  that  had  been  adopted, 

A  Bolshevik  wireless  message  received 
in  London  says  that  between  Novevaber 
6  and  10  the  Reds  captured  four  en- 
tire regiments  of  Admiral  Kolchak's 
troops  and  two  divisional  staffs, 

November  14  —  A  dispatch  from  Helsing- 
fors  says  that  Finland  has  decided 
to  aid  General  Yudenitch  with  30,000 
volunteers  in  a  new  attempt  to  take 
Petrograd  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

A  wireless  dispatch   from  Moscow  re- 
ceived in  London  states   that   the 
Bolsheviki  have  captured  Yamburg,  68 
miles  southwest  of  fetrograd. 


ia>URBOr 

Slioutd  Have 

JMECCAKO 


He  Can. 
BtiildTius 

Humdreds 
of  Other 
Models 


F^OR  lasting  fun  and  fine  mental 
training,  give  your  boy  a  Mec- 
cano Outfit.     It  consists  of  brass  and 
steel  wheels,  gears,  girders,  screws,  nuts 
and   bolts.      With   these    true   engineering 
elements  any  boy  can  build  Steam  Shovels,  Cranes, 
Tractors,  Clocks,  and  endless  other  perfect-working 
models.     No  study  necessary.     Accompanying  instruc 
tions  show  how  to  make  over  200  models  and  new  ones  are 
always  coming.     Your  boy  will  enjoy  his  Meccano  for  years. 
SUPERB  XMAS  BOOK  FREE— Complete  story  of  Meccano  told 
by  the  inventor  in  a  fascinating  book  called  "Meccanoland." 
Scores  of  pictures.     Hours  of  interesting  reading.     Send  for 
it  now. 

MECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 

No.  00  -  $1.00  No.  2X  -  $7.50  "X"    outfits  contain 

Prices  of        No.  0     -  1.50  No.  3      -     9.00  electric  motors.    Auv 

Meccano        No.  1      -  3.00  No.  3X  -  12.00  set  sent  prepaid    oil 

Outfits           No.  IX  -  4.50  And  up  to  receipt  of  price  if  not 

No.  2      -  6.00                       40.00  at  your  dealer's. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BIG  $4.50   SET 

Contains  Parts  to  Make: 

Trains         Swings     Lathes  Drills 

Railways    Cranes     Windmills   Scales 
Sleighs        Bridges    Airplanes 
And  scores  of  others 
Sent  Postpaid  If  Not  at  your  Dealer's 


MECCANO  CO.,  Inc. 

^Division  M 
71  W,  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Plantation  Chocolates 

You  need  never  fear  disappointment  when  buying 
Huyler's.  Shipments  by  fast  express  to  all  Huyler's 
agents  insures  the  same  freshness  and  the  same  wide 
range  of  choice  that  has  helped  to  make  the  popu' 
laxity  of  the  Huyler  stores. 

You'U  like  our  Plantation  Chocolates  —  Huyler's 
delicious  and  ever  popular  molasses  candies,  choco' 
late  coated. 


$1.25  per 
pound 


$1.50  per 
pound 
'NEW  YORK 
67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 


In  Canada  -many  agencies :  Eictort/  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higlwr  in  Pacific  CoastStates 
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The  Parting 

LONG  before  that  boy  of  yours  shall  finally 
J  go  out  to  make  his  own  way  he  has 
started  to  ponder  and  to  plan — to  leave  home 
mentally  ! 

At  this  vital  period,  especially  now  at  this 
glad  Christmas  season,  you  can  do  Your  Boy 
no  greater  kindness  than  to  put  into  his  hands 
The  American  Boy,  the  one  all-boy  maga- 
zine that  supplements  home  and  school  as 
friendly  companion  and  wise  counsellor  of 
more  than  500,000  spirited  American  boys. 
Without  preaching,  without  moralizing,  but 
through  live,  healthy,  clean  and  intensely 
-interesting  stories  The  American  Boy  gives 
Jbpys  a  previous  understanding  of  the  world 
ihey  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

ii:  THIS  Christmas  gift  for  your  boy,  or  other 
ifeoys  you  want  to  help,  is  QUICKEST  to 
Muy,  EASIEST  to  send,  SUREST  to  please, 
jGHEAPEST  in  the  long  run.  And  it  will 
^repeat  itself  every  month. 

AhericanM 

"The  Biggest,    Brightest,    Best    Magazine   for 
Boys   in   All  the    World" 

ff  Give  yourself  an  idea  of  the  sparkling  quality  of 
-tfee  features  that  will  make  The  American  Boy 
interesting,  entertaining  and  helpful  for  boys. 

No  greater  exponent  of  theioyous  outdoors  exists 
than  Enos  A,  Mills,  naturalist,  lecturer  and  ''Father 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park."  Every 
month  in  1920  he  will  delight  and  instruct  The 
American  Boy's  readers. 

'Boys  Who  Used  Their  Brains"  is  a  fascinating 
series  about  boys  who  have  overcome  handicaps 
and  won  success.  Inspiring  and  helpful  to  any  boy. 

"    Practical    departments    on    wholesome,    helpful 

ihobbies. 

V-  Boys  rarely  get  early  in  life  a  clear  idea  of  the 

■worldasitis.to  help  them  to. begin  to  plan  their  way. 

So,    next    year  The  American  Boy   will   publish 

articles  that  explain  government  and  public  af- 
^fairs:  that  help  your  boy  find  where  his  abilities 

lie:  that  clearly  define  the  relation  of  his  school  to 
'later  life:  and  many  others  that  will  aid  in  making 
->  him  strong  and  clean-hearted  as  he  enters  manhood. 

"^■^  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia,  says: 

"The  total  effect  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY'S  fiction 
.is  wholesome.  It  tends  to  inculcate  independence 
.and  self-reliance.    It  shows  the  value  of  character 

as  well  as  cleverness.    It  would  help  a  healthy  boy 

to  become  a  healthy  man." 

Tear  off  the  coupon  and  solve  the  Christmas 
problem  now  for  that  boy  or  other  boys! 

$2. 00  for  a  whole  year. 
20c  a  copy  on  news-stands. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  117  American  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
No.  117  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

rif  you  want  a  Christmas  Gift  Card  sent  to! 
Lthe    boy  put  an    (X)    in    this   square  DJ 

Herewith  find  $2.00,  for  which  send  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  for  one  year,  beginning  with  December,  1919,  Christ- 
mas issue  to 


Name. 


Street- 


City. 


-State- 


Your  name_ 


Address. 


If  you  want  to  make  presents  to  more  boys, 
paste  this  coupon  on  a  sheet,  add  their  names 
and  addresses,    remitting  at  $2.00  each. 


November  16  —  General  Yudenitch  has  re- 
signed the  command  of  the  Russian 
Northwest  Army,  according  to  a  spo- 
ciaj.  dispatch  from  Helsingfors  to 
London.  General  Laidoner,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Esthonian  Army,  haa 
succeeded  him. 

November  17  —  A  message  from  Omsk  says 
that  that  city  is  evacuated  by  the 
ministers,  the  military  staff  and 
the  missions  which  still  remained 
there.  The  Government  is  going  to 
Irkutsk  where  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  established  soon.  Admiral 
Kolchak,  head  of  the  government, re- 
mains with  his  armies. The  Bolsheviki 
occupy  points  on  both  the  railway 
lines,  approximately  100  miles  west 
of  Omsk.  Sentiment  despite  the  re- 
verses suffered  by  the  all-Russian 
arms,  is  said  to  continue  in  favor 
of  Admiral  Kolchak. 

November  18  —  According  to  inforoiation 
raceived  by  the   State  Department 
from  Siberia,  revolution  has  broken, 
out  at  Vladivostok. 

Official  dispatches  received   at  the 
State  Department  confirms  Bolshevik 
claims, recently  made,  of  the  capture 
of  Omsk  by  Bolsheviks  on  Noveiiber  15, 

FOREIGN  EVENTS. 

November  12  —  An  election  riot  with 
revolutionary  features  occurred  in 
the  small  industrial  town  of  Bortan, 
France,  where  extremists  are  numer- 
ous. Red  flags  were  carried  and  the 
revolution  was  acclaimed  by  those 
taking  part  in  the  disturbance. 

A  decree  is  issued  by  the  Spanish  King 
confirming  the  settlement  of  the 
Barcelona  lockout,  and  an  ordinance 
is  promulgated  providing  punishment 
for  workers  or  employers  violating 
the  agreement. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  that  the 
reports  from  Upper  Silesia  indicate 
that  the  results  of  the  municipal 
elections  there  were  most  favorable 
to  the  Poles,  who  secured  a  majority 
of  the  votes  throughout,  the  province. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  says  that  the 
Entente  has  granted  a  credit  of 
$60,000,000  to  Austria  which  will  be 
utilized  principally  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials. 

The  "Official  Gazette"  of  Madrid  pub- 
lishes a  notice  that  eight  hours 
shall  be  the  legal  working  day  of 
the  Spanish  workers  excepting  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

November  13  —  That  Mexico  has  been 
placing  large  orders  for  arms  and 
ammunition  in  Belgium  and  Spain  in 
preparation  for  the  possibility  of 
American  intervention,  comes  to  light 
when  the  State  Department  makes  it 
known  that  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
such  equipment. 

The  Senate  of  Paraguay  approves  the  ad- 
hesion of  that  country  to  the  League 
of  Nations  and  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

That  Cuba  plans  to  hold  a  great  Pan- 
American  aeronautic  Congress  in  1920 
was  announced  by  the  special  'repre- 
sentative of  President  Menocal  of 
Cuba  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America.  It  was  further 
stated  that  Cuba  -will  appropriate 
$15,000,000  to  develop  aeronautics 
and  establish  aerial  mail  lines  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  and  to 
other  countries, 

November  14  —  The  Government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the   Farmer-Labor  Coalition 
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HAYS  CLOVES 

COPYRIGHT   I919  BV' 

THE   DANI£LH/\rs  CO.- 


Buckskin- 

the  glove  for  winter 

No  other  leather  equals  Buckskin  for  wear- 
ing-qualities, warmth  and  style.  Every 
gentleman  requires  at  least  one  pair  of 

IlaYS  Xiiperseam 

BUCKSKIN  GLOVES 

Sixty-five  years  of  specialized  HAYS  Buckskin  pro- 
duction is  back  of  every  pairof  HA  YS  Buckskin  gloves 
you  buy.  The  HAYS  Button  is  used  exclusively  on 
First  (Quality  Leather. 

"Superseam"  stamped  on  the  glove  or  on  the  label 
means  that  the  glove  is  so  stitched  with  SILK  that  the 
seams  will  not  ravel,  even  though  the  thread  be  cut  or 
broken. 

At  the  Better  Shops 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
GLOVES        SINCE        185    4 
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Beauty  of  type  impressions — - 
uniform  spacing  and  perfect 
alignment — ^justified  the  "Roy- 
al's" selection  for  typing  the 
reading  matter  photographically 
reproduced  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Liter- 
ary Digest.  Compare  the  work 
and  you,  too,  will  choose  the 
"Royal"  Typewriter. 

Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

364-366  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies 
the  World  Over 
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How  much  is  this  office  worth? 


Here  is  an  interesting'example  of  how  paint 
will  protect  wood.  It  is  a  section  of  an  an- 
cient sign  board.  The  letters  were  painted 
but  the  space  surrounding  the  letters  was 
left  bare.  After  75  years  or  more  of  ex- 
posure the  face  of  the  sign  has  actually 
worn  away,  leaving  the  letters  unharmed. 
Once  flush  with  the  face  of  the  sign  they 
now  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  each  an  out- 
standing example  of  surface  protection. 


HERE  is  a  business 
office.  Surface  pro- 
tection is  keeping  its  parti- 
tions, furniture  and  fix- 
tures in  sound  condition. 
Depreciationhas  amounted 
to  practically  nothing. 

And  yet,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Revenue  Depart- 
ment allows  depreciation 
to  be  figured  as  high  as 
io%.  Even  at  5%  this 
property  would  be  com- 
pletely written  off  the  com- 
pany's books  in  twenty 
years.  The  twentieth  an- 
nual statementof  this  busi- 
ness firm  could  read:  ^^Book 
value  of  real  estate y  furni- 
ture and  fixtures.,  nothing. 
However,  whether  this 
property  is  thus  written  off 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  it 
will  remain  as  good  as  ever 
and  will  not  have  to  be 
renewed,  if  the  present 
policyof  surface  protection 
is  carried  out. 


It  can  well  be  credited 
to  surface  protection.  De- 
terioration can  begin  only 
at  the  surface.  If  surface 
is  protected,  depreciation 
plays  no  part.  "Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all." 

All  unprotected  prop- 
erty depreciates.  Unpro- 
tected houses  depreciate 
as  surely  as  unprotected 
business  offices.  Unpro- 
tected silos  depreciate  as 
surely  as  unprotected 
metal  roofs. 

Surface  protection  is  es- 
sential to  long  life  whether 
the  material  be  wood, 
metal,  concrete,  cement, 
brick,  plaster  or  stucco. 
"Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all." 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you 
will  lind  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable. 
It  will  tell  you  some  startling  new  things 
about  surface  protection  as  a  means  to 
prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Save  the  Sur- 
face Campaign.  Room  632,  The  Bourse. 
Philadelphia. 


Where  would  the  metal  parts  of  an 
automobile  be  were  it.not  for  sur- 
face coatings  I  Rust  would  send 
them  to  the  junk  pile  in  a  very 
short  time.  We  think  of  the  motor 
car's  finish  in  terms  of  appearance, 
but  actually  it  is  the  salvation  of 
many  an  important  part.  What 
metal  objects  are  there  about  your 
property  that  need  the  same  pro- 
tection —  iron  gratings,  screens, 
cave-troughs,  roof  flashings,  etc? 
Watch  them — paint  them — save 
them. 


«? 


S;WE  THE    SURFACE  AND   YOU  SAVE  ALL"- ^W^  g^  l^r^f/^i/ 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


concrete 
surfaces; 


.»'.i 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


■     BRICK 
SURFACES 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  .js  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Commitfee,  representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  producta,' 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve  tiie  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting,  and  beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal,  cetnen't 
and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 
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Ever-Ready 

The  Honest  Brush 

Quality  materials,  conscientiousness,  and  cleanliness 

are  the  basic  elements  of  Ever- Ready  construction. 

Skilled  workers  in  the  best  equipped  shaving  brush 

plant  are  aided  by  the  most  modern  and  costly 

machinery  known  to  brush  making.   The  result 

— the  Ever-Ready,  a  brush  that  will  give  years 

of  service  and  satisfaction. 

The  bristles  of  the  Ever- Ready  are  locked  in 
a  vise-like  grip  of  hard  rubber  that  years 
of    use    cannot    weaken — they    are   un- 
conditionally  guaranteed   not   to    shed. 

Each  Ever-Ready  Brush  is  sterilized 

and   sealed   in   an    individual  carton 

before  leaving  the  factory — an 

absolute  protection  from  dust 

and  promiscuous  handling. 

Z5C  to  ^0.5U  Everywhere 


American  Safety  Razor  Corp. 

Factories:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Toronto. 
Canada:  London,  England 
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Makera  of  the  fa- 
mous Ever-Ready 
Safety  Razor  and 
Ever  -  Ready 
Radio  Blades 
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Cabinet  headed  by  Ernest  Charles^ 
Drury,  making  the  first  break  in 
half  a  century  of  Conservative  or 
Liberal  control.  Out  of  the  legis- 
lature of  111  members  nearly  50  are 
members  of  the  newly  created  Farmers' 
party  which  is  already  making  plans 
to  extend  its  influence  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

The  Rumanian  troops  begin  evacuating 
Budapest. 

Formation  of  a  coalition  ministry  in 
Hungary  headed  by  Count  Julius 
Wlascitz  is  reported  in  a  wireloss 
dispatch  received  in  Berlin  from 
Budapest.  The  ministry  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  Entente  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

November  15  — .Gabriel  D'Annunzio  heads 
a  new  expedition  to  Zara  on  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  receiving  an  enthusi- 
astic welcome  from  the  Italians 
there  who  had  been  awaiting  his  com- 
ing. 

November  17  —  From  the  definitely 
known  results  of  the  recent  French 
election  it  appears  that  Premier 
Clemenceau's  followers  have  been 
victorious.  Late  returns  show  the 
following  disposition  of  548  seats 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Repub- 
lican left  117,  Radicals  52,  Radical 
Socialists  71,  Republican  Socialists 
24,  Unified  Socialists  54,  Dissident 
'Socialists  6,  Progressives  '  120, 
1 'Action  Liberale  group  73  and  Con- 
servatives 31. 

The  Belgian  Cabinet  under  Premier 
Telacroix  tenders  its  resignation. 

William  C.  Jenkins,  American  Consular 
Agent  at  Puebla,  who  was  recently 
kidnapped  by  Mexican  bandits  and  re* 
, leased  upon  the  payment  of  a  |150P0© 
ransom  has  been  arrested  by  the  Mex* 
ican  authorities  on  the  charge  o^ 
conniving  with  his  abductors.  Imfc 
mediate  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
American  Government  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  latest  returns  from  the  recent  elec- 
tion in  Italy  indicate  that  Premier 
Nitti  has  doubtless  been  reelected 
by  a  large  majority.  The  Ministeri- 
alists win  145  seats  in  the  Chamber; 
the  Socialists  54,  and  the  Catholic 
party  39. 

Reports  from  Fiume  state  that  D'Annun- 
zio 's  latest  exploit  in  the  capture 
of  Zara  appears  to  have  made  him 
master  of  the  entire  Dalmatian  coast. 
Four  warships  have  been  added  to  his 
naval  command  giving  him  a  formida- 
ble weapon  with  which  to  maintain 
his  present  position. 

DOMESTIC 

November  12  —  Judge  Arthur  L.  Brown  of 
.  the  United  States  District  Court  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  issues  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining 
federal  officers  from  enforcing  pro- 
visions of  the  war  time   "dry"  act. 

The  cities  of  western  Washington  unite 
with  Centralia  in  that  State  in  a 
campaign  to  arrest  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  and  to  raid  their 
headquarters,  following  the  firing 
on  an  armistice  day  parade  in  Cen- 
tralia where  four  American  soldiers 
v/ere  killed  and  one  fatally  wounded. 

A  report  from  Portland,  Oregon,  says 
that  immediate  steps  will  be  taken 
by  the  Government  authorities  there 
to  deport  all  the  aliens  among  the 
53  men  recently  arrested  in  a  raid 
by  the  police  on  the  I.  W.  W.  head- 
quarters in  that  city. 

Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier  declares 
martial  law  in  the  coal  mining  dis- 
tricts of  North  Dakota,  announcing 
that  he  will  take  over  the  lignite 
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^  CityWhicb  Floats  on  ^e  Sea! 

OLOWLY  the  great  liner  passes  out  to  sea.  Enough  souls  on  board  to  populate  a  city! 
^  Each  and  every  one  trusting  to  the  leviathan's  mechanical  equipment  to  get  them 
safely  and  swiftly  across  miles  of  water. 

Her  giant  engines  with  their  hundreds  of  working  parts 
would  fail  in  this  trust  were  they  not  assembled  and  fitted 
with  a  precision  measured  by  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


Clover  Grinding  and  Lapping  Compound  makes  possible 
mechanical  perfection  in  ship  machinery.  During  the  war,  Clover 
helped  Uncle  Sam  to  speed  up  ship  production  and,  in  peace  time, 
the  shipyards  of  the  Nation  turn  to  Clover  as  the  Standard  grinding 
and  lapping  compound. 

Thousands  of  mechanics  depend  upon  Clover  for  accuracy  in  fitting 
together  engine  parts  and  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Its  patented  formula 
of  solidified  oil  and  abrasive  successfully  meets  every  condition  of  grinding, 
lapping,  surfacing  and  polishing.  It  saves  the  mechanic's  time  and  it 
secures   absolutely   uniform   results. 

When  engine  and  machinery  parts  are  Clover-fitted,  they  represent  the 
greatest  accuracy  human  skill  can  attain. 

Clover  Compound  is  Standard  throughout  the  world.  Over  3,000,000 
cans  sold  in  1918.  Made  in  7  grades  from  extremely  fine  to  extremely 
coarse — a  grade  for  every  mechanical  purpose.  Used  in  garages,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms  and  factories.  Used  for  general  grinding,  lapping,  surfacing 
and  polishing  work  on  automobile,  aeroplane,  tractor,  motor  boat  and  ship 
engines;  gas,  air  and  steam  fitting;  jigs,  dies,  gauges,  etc.,  and  on  general 
machinery  of  every  description.  For  sale  at  hardware  and  automotive 
equipment  dealers  and  jobbers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Sample  and  Interesting  Clover  Booklet, 

Clover    Manufacturing    Company 

101  MAIN  STREET,  NORWALK,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,  606  West  Adams  Street 
Ban  Francisco  Branch,  558  Howard  Street 


4-oz.  Duplex  Cans 
for  Valve 'Grinding 

This  is  the  famous  handy  package  on 
which  Clover  won  its 
reputation  as  the 
world's  best  valve 
grinding  compound. 
Last  year,  half  a  mil- 
lion people  bought 
2,000,000  of  these  Du- 
plex Cans.  Motor  en- 
gine valves  ground 
with  Clover  seat  bet- 
ter, produce  greater 
power  and  last  longer.  Sample  on  request. 

Pound  Cans  for  the  Shop 

Made  in  7  grades — a  grade  for  every 
use.  The  toolmaker  will  appreciate  Clover 
as  the  best  lapping 
compound  he  has  ever 
used.  The  garage  me- 
chanic will  find  that 
our  Grade  D  works 
faster  and  gives  bet- 
ter results  than  any- 
tliing  else.  Clover 
will  positively  remain 
uniform  throughout 
f  very  lapping  opera- 
tion— it  is  the  only 
compound  which  can 
be  used  successfully 
with  a  power  driven 
Sample  on  request,    tool. 


CAUTION :  Avoid  inferior  grinding  and 
lapping  compounds.  They  cannot  possibly 
give  satisfaction.  They  waste  your  time 
and  money. 


Grinding  and  Lapping  Compouncts 


Trade  Mark 
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Consider  thelnwortaiice  oftkeBrakes 


B^rake 

and  Clutch  Facings 


To  neglect  your  brakes 
because  they  have 
never  given  trouble  is  Hke 
failing  to  insure  your  house 
because  you  have  never 
had  a  fire.  The  failure  of 
your  brakes  in  an  emer- 
gency may  cause  a  serious 
accident. 

If  your  brakes  are  lined 
with  Rusco  you  are  better 
than  insured — you  are 
protected. 

Guaranteed  for  one  year. 


The  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Home  Offices  and  Factories: 

513  RUSSELL  AVENUE  MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT 


NEW  YORK,  349  Broadway 
ATLANTA,  60  South  Forsyth  Street 


CHICAGO,  1438  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT,  18  Alexandrine  Avenue,  East 


Western  Distributors: 

JOHN  T.  ROWNTREE,  Inc. 

L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.       Seattle,  Wash.      .  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah       Denver,  Col. 

[South  Western  Distributors:  CAMPBELL.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Dallas,  Texas 
38  Factory  Buildings  ESTABLISHED   1830  2o,000  Shuttles 
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coal  mines  of  the  State  which  have 
been  closed  for  several  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike. 

The  return  of  American  dead  buried  in 
the  outlying  ceAeteries  of  Franco 
has  been  authorized  by  the  French 
Government  and  the  work  of  disinter- 
ment has  been  ordered  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Special  machinery  for  the  enforcement 
of  war  time  and  constitutional  pro- 
hibition is  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Besides  supervis- 
ing agents  in  each  of  the  9  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided,  and  a  prohibition  di- 
rector in  each  state,  there  will  be 
a  force  which  will  move  about  the 
country  as  necessity  commands. 

According  to  final  official  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ohio  the  Federal  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  that  state  at 
the  recent  election  by  a  wet  major- 
ity of  542. 

A  call  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  pro 
tem.  of  the  National  Labor  party  for 
a  National  Labor  party  organization 
convention  to  take  place  in  Chicago, 
November  22,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
amalgamate  all  existing  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  country  into  one  na- 
tional political  organization. 

Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate, dies 
at  his  home  in  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, aged  72. 

The  opening  session  of  the  53rd  annual 
National  Grange  is  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan 

Franklin  D'Olier  of  Pennsylvania,  for- 
mer Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces,  is  chosen 
to  be  the  first  national  conmander 
of  the  American  Legion  at  the  con- 
vention of  that  body  in  Minneapolis. 

November  13  —  Raids  are  conducted  in 
Vfashington  and  Oregon  cities  by 
State  and  Federal  officials  on  I.TV.W. 
headquarters,  and  many  arrests  are 
made  of  alleged  menbers  of  the 
organization. 

Victor  L.  Berger,  ousted  from  Congress 
for  alleged  seditious  remarks  and 
disloyal  statements, is  nominated  for 
reelection  to  Congress  from  tlie 
Fifth  Tisconsin  District  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  Socialists  in  Idilwaukee. 

Four  important  points  of  the  railroad 
reorganization  legislation  are  set- 
tled by  the  House  during  consider- 
ation of  the  Each  railroad  bill. They 
provide  that  carriers  must  ask  the 
Interstate  Commerce  ComrJ-sslon  for 
increases  of  rates  ivithin  sixtj''  days 
after  their  return  to  private  oper- 
ation; that  revenues  of  carriers  for 
the  first  six  months  of  private 
operation  are  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  equal  the  corresponding 
standard  return  paid  as  rental  by 
the  government;  that  carriers '  in- 
debtedness to  the  government  may  bo 
funded  for  ten  years  on  demand  notes 
at  6  per  cent,  interest;  that  tlie 
$775,551,000  debt  of  the  carriers  to 
the  Government  shall  be  offset  by 
practically  all  the  Government  owes 
the  carriers  in  rentals. 

November  14  -~  Federal  Judge  Hand  of 
New  York  City  hands  dovm  a  decision 
upholding  the  Volstead  Prohibition 
Enforcement  Law  and  refusing  to  en- 
join the  Government  from  applying  it. 

Bituminous  miners  and  operators  meet  in 
conference  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  at  ITashington  to  secure  £ai 
adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
led  to  the  recent  strike. 

Uembcrs  of  the  American  Legion  are 
sworn  in  as  special  policemen  in 
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Spokane,  Washington,  to  meet  a 
threatened  invasion  oi*  l.OOC  to 
2,000  members  of  the  I.  \T.  W.  said 
to  be  due  to  arrive  from  Llontana. 

The  program  for  Toluntary  conciliation 
of  labor  disputes,  advocated  by  rail- 
road workers,  is  incorporated  by  the 
House  in  the  Esch  railroad  bill.  A 
plan  of  conpiilEory  arbitration  in- 
cluding an  anti-strike  provision  is 
rejected* 

The  shipyard  workers  strike  in  New-  Yorlc^ 
involving  some  35,000  men  and  which 
has  tied  up  shipping  for  several 
weeks,  ends  as  a  result  of  an  agree- 
ment imder  which  the  demands  for 
wage  increases  and  reductions  of 
hours  will  be  taken  up  by  a  special 
board  of  arbitration. 

November  15  ~  Directer  General  Hines 
submits  to  representatives  of  the 
four  railway  brotherhoods  an  in- 
creased wage  scale, for  railroad  men, 
amounting  approximately  to  3,000,000 
dollars  a  month. 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  appointed  by  Governor  Davis  of 
Virginia  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  that  state  to 
succeed  Tliomas  S.  Martin^  recently 
deceased. 

Plans  for  a  nationwide  "victory  cele- 
bration" by  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  next  January  when 
constitutionsQ.  prohibition  becomes 
effective,  are  announced  at  the 
opening  of  the  45th  annual  conven- 
tion of  that  organization  in  St, 
Louis, 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginsonj,  banker  and 
founder  of  the   Boston    SjTaphony 
Orchestra  dies  in  Boston  at  the  age 
of  85. 

Noveaber  17  —  The  large  coal  mini.ng 
properties  of  Crawford  and  Cherokee 
Counties,  Kansas,  pass  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  when  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  issues  orders  nsiming  re- 
ceivers for  the  properties. 

Ine  House  by  a  vote  of  203  to  159 
passes  the  Esch  Bill,  providing  for 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where 
railroad  legislation  differing  radi- 
cally from  that  passed  by  the  House 
is  pending, 

iJudge  George  A.  Carpenter  in  the  United 
States  District  Court 
hands  down  a  decision 
War  Time  Prohibition  Act 
Volstead  Enforcement  Act 
stitutional. 
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November  18  —  The  Prince  of  Wales 
reaches  New  York  City  for  several 
days'  visit  as  the  guest  of  the 
city. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  head  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  calls  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Scale  Committees  of  coal 
miners  and  operators  in  order  to 
hasten  a  new  ifage  agreement  and  the 
resumption  of  work  in  the  bituminous 
fields  before  the  country  is  in  the 
grip  of  coal  famine. 

The  Senate  Bill  restoring  the  pre-war 
rate-making  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comission  is  vetoed  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  ground  that 
the  authority  of  the  railroad  admin- 
istration over  rates,  schedules  and 
classifications  ■wua  necessary  to 
enable  it  promptly  to  meet  operating 
emergencies  arising  during  the  ex- 
isting period  of  heavy  trade. 

Coal  miners  in  the  Wyoming  district, 
after  refarning  to  work,  are  per- 
suaded by  a  group  of  alleged  radi- 
cals to  walk  out  again,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Rock  Springs,  '7yo. 


How  banks  protect 
your  checks 

To  protect  their  depositors  against  the 
fraudulent  alteration  of  checks,  70  per 
cent  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia 
print  their  checks  on  National  Safety 
Paper.  So  do  thousands  of  financial 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Here  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these 
checks,  issued  by  a  leading  Chicago 
bank.  Note  the  wavy  lines.  They 
identify  it  as 

National  Safety  Paper 

Perhaps  the  checks  furnished  by  your 
own  bank  have  these  same  wavy  lines. 
Then  you  may  rest  assured,  that  if  you 
write  your  checks  properly,  you  will  not 
be  a  victim  of  the  check-changer. 

Any  attempted  erasure  of  a  check  on 
National  Safety  Paper,  by  knife,  eraser 
or  chemicals,  leaves  a  glaring  white  spot 
in  the  paper,  and  the  fraud  is  instantly 
detectable.  Both  sides  of  the  check  are 
protected— amount,  payee,  date  and  en- 
dorsements— and  this  is  the  only  way 
to  make  all  these  four  parts  safe. 

Many  banks  which  do  not  use  National  Safety 
Paper  exclusively,  often  have  various  styles  of  checks 
on  hand.  If  you  want  National  Safety  Paper  it  is 
usually  only  necessary  to  ask  your  bank  for  it. 

Corporations  can  have  their  own  checks  made  on 
National  Safety  Paper  by  specifying  it  to  their  printer. 

Our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks"  gives 
interesting  facts  about  check  frauds  and  their  preven- 
tion. Let  us  send  it  to  you,  with  samples  of 
National  Safety  Paper. 

George  La  Monte  &  Son. 

61    Broadway  New  York 

Founded  iSji 
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iBefree  From  Home 

Heafin§WorrieS'KnowYovrFamili/s  Comfort  is 

Complete  Witfi  A  MinneapolisHeat  Regulator 

'T'HE  comfort  and  service  afforded  you  and  your  family  with 
this  device  cannot  be  measured  by  words  of  praise  or  the 
amount  you  pay. 

It  automatically  controls  the  drafts  and  dampers  of  your  heating 
plant,  maintaining  exactly  the  temperature  desired — unvarying, 
comfortable,  healthful. 

Its  perfect  operation  day  and  night  relieves  you  of  all  troublesome 
attentions.  It  means  no  more  guessing  or  forgetting  and  posi- 
tively prevents  any  waste  of  fuel  so  surely  caused  by  having  an 
uneven  fire.  Sets  also  for  an  exact  lower  temperature  for  the 
night  and  before  you  arise  in  the  morning  operates  for  a  resump- 
tion of  the  daytime  warmth — comfortable  for  dressing. 

Thirty-five  years  of  perfect  service.  Installed  in  any  home  on 
any  kind  of  heating  plant  burning  coal  or  gas. 

Several  models  ranging  in  price  from  $50.00 
to  $125.00  completely  set  up  in  your  home. 

Wrile.  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Offices:  2754  Fourth  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY  SYRACUSE 

231  Insuracce  ExchaDge  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bldg.  218  E.  Washington  St. 

BOSTON  DETROIT  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

77  Summer  St.  1701  Woodward  Ave.  1327  East  106tb  St.  1412  Syndicate  Trust 

THE  MINNEAPOLIS  heat 

REGULATOR 

4^  The  Heart  Of  The  Heating  Plant   A  V 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


'THEIR  USE. If  there  were  fewer  fools 

about,  the  world  woiild  be  a  much  more 
pleasant  place  to  live  in.  Only  it 
would  be  harder  to  make  a  living. 

London  "Blighty." 


IKXPLAIUED. The  Judge:  "You  were  fovnd 

tmder  a  bed  with  a  bag;  of  tools.   Any 
excuse?" 

Tlie  Prisoner:  "Force  of  "habit,  ver 
washupj   I've  been  a  motorist." 

— — London  "Opinion. " 


DWKECESSAHY. "Pay  your  debts,  boy." 

"Ugh?" 

"And  keep  your  credit  good." 
"Aw,  what's  the  use  of  credit  if  I 
gotta  pay  up  all  the  time?"" 

Louisville  "Courier-Journal," 


A  RETURM  WALLOP. She "l  appreciate 

the  compliment,  but  I'm  afraid  I  could 
never  make  you  happy. " 

He— "Oh,  yes,  you  could.  You  don't 
laiow  how  easily  pleased  I  am. " 

Boston  "Transcript. " 


TOAT'S  IN  A  NAt.IE? Diner "Eare,  what 

d'you  call  this?     Beef  or  mutton? 

Waitress "Carn't  yer  tell  the  dif- 
ference?" 

Diner "No  J" 

Waitress "Then  why  worry  abbut  it?" 

Sydn^  "Bulletin." 


UP-TO-DATE. Panning "What's  become 

of  that  rubber  stamp,  'Dictated,  but 
not  read,*  that  you  used  to  use  on  your 
letters?" 

Dasher—  *1  threw  it  away  and  got 
one  that  prints,  'Mailed,  but  not  de- 
livered. ' " 

"Life," 


THE  CONSOLATION  OF  SCIENCE 

In  the  primeval  core 
There  was  no  bpoze. 

Each  little  triloblte 
Staid  sober  day  and  night. 

Jurassic  snakes  there  were. 
But  only  real  ones,  sir. 

None  thinks  the  missing  link 
Missed  alcoholic  drink. 
Skipping  much  arid  data 
In  the  more  recent  strata, 
Cave  men  tanked  up  for  slaughter 
On  neolithic  water. 

Studying  so  the  earth. 

One  finds  the  pangs  pf  dearth 

Alleviated, 
Seeing  things  lived  so  long. 
So  rough,  and  tough,,  and  strong, 

Unspifflicated. 

Chicago  "Tribune." 


A  GOOD  EXTRACTOR. Willie  had  swal- 
lowed a  penny,  and  his  mother  was  in  a 
state  of  alana. 

"Helen,"  she  called  to  her  sister  in 
the  next  room,  "send  for  a  doctor; 
Willie  has  swallowed  a  pennyl " 

The  terrified  and  frightened  boy 
looked  up  imploringly. 

"No,  mainma,"  he  interposed,  "send 
for  the  minister." 

"The  minister?"  asked  his  mother, in- 
credulously.  "Why  the  minister?" 

"Because  papa  says  he  can  get  money 
out  of  anybody." 

London  "Tit-Bits." 
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NEWSPAPER  OR  HEMP7' ^We  haven't  heard 

much  of  the  Kaiser  lately.   It  is  time 
he  had  a  head-line  all  to  himself. 

London  "Opinion." 


THE  MEREST  HINT. He— "A  penny  for  your 

thoughts , " 

She  (coyly) — "Oh,I  really  can't  tell 
you.  This  is  not  leap  year." 

——Boston  "Transcript." 


TERRIBLE. Mac:  'I'm  smoking  a  terrible 

lot  of  cigars  lately I" 

Jack;   "You  certainly  are,  if  that's 
one  of  them  I" 

London  "Opinion." 


THE  TRUE  TEST. "Dcres        success       mean 

getting  -what  you  want?"  asked  the  young 
man. 

"No,"  replied  the  old  man.  "Success 
isn't  so  much  getting  what  you  want  as 
getting  what" other  people  want." 

— -  Cincinnati  "Enquirer  •' 


EXTRAVAGANT.^— Two  English  mothers  were 
talking  about  the  Jam  ration.  "Wot's 
four  ounces  of  jam  a  week  to  my  biby," 
said  one  of  them.  "Why,  I  used  to  wash 
an  ounce  off  his  face  after  tea  hevery 
day." 

•-•-Bqston  "Transcript." 


COMPAHICNS  IN  CHIME.— Customer:  "Do  you 
make  ai^  reduction  for  those  in  the 
same  line  of  business?" 

Waiter:  "Yes:  are  you  a  restaurant- 
keeper?" 

Customer r  "No  —  I'm  a  robber *" 
-iC;,  -iv  •       ..— "Le  Hire,"  Paris. 


OLD  AS  THINGS  GO. ^Mrs.  Morningcall: 

"When  you  spoke  of  your  maid  as  an  old 
family  retainer  I  expected  to  see  an 
older  person.  How  long  has  she  been  in 
your  family?" 

Mrs.  Rooral:  "Ever  since  last  Wed- 
nesday." 

London  "Opinion." 


APPRECIATION*—  Husband  (handing  his 
wife  some  monay) :  "There,  Amelia,  is 
five  pounds,  and  it  has  bothered  me  a 
little  to  get  it  for  you.  I  think  I  de- 
serve a  little  applause." 

Wife: "Applause?   Why,  my   dear, 

you  deserve  an  encore." 

——London  "Blighty. " 


THE  DIFFERENCE  TO  HIMw ^Friendly  Con- 
stable:  "Come,  come,  sir,  pull  your- 
self together;   your  wife's  calling 
you. " 

Convivial  Gent:    "Wha'    she  call-call- 
ing ipb;  Billy  or  tlilliam?" 

Constable:    "William,    sir." 

Convivial  Gent:  "Then  I'm  not  going 
home. " 

—London  "Blighty 


BADLY  SPOILT  CHILD. The  shadow  of  the 

arch-enemy  next  door  appeared  in  the 
doorway  of  the  hiimble  kitchen. 

"Mrs.  Jones.'"  she  exclaimed,  with 
folded  arms,  "let  me  tell  you  that  that 
child  of  yours  is  badly  spoilt, " 

"Oh.'  Get  away  With  you? "  snapped  Mrs, 
Jones,  testily,  scenting  another  com- 
plaint as  to  her  young  hopeful's  con- 
duct. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  aggrieved  neigh- 
bor, "if  you  don't  believe  me, just  come 
out  and  see  for  yourself  what  the  steam- 
roller's done  to  him." 

London  "Tit  Bits. " 
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dioW  much  do 
you  live  7 

Scratch  from  your  calendar  all  the  days 
when  rain,  snow,  sleet,  wind  or  extremes 
of  temperature  make  life  disagreeable. 

At  San  Diego,  California,  roses  bloom 
out  of  doors  in  January,  as  in  June,  and 
geraniums  climb  to  the  eaves  of  your  house. 

Open  air  social  gatherings,  motoring  along 
four  hundred  miles  of  boulevards  through 
green  valleys  and  mountain  passes,  the 
afternoon  assemblages  at  the  daily  out'of- 
door  organ  recital  among  trees  and  flowers 
in  the  park,  motor'boating,  swimming, 
yachting,  golf,  tennis,  and  athletic  games  in 
the  great  stadium  are  here  a  part  of  the 
full  measure  of  life. 

The  sun  shines  more  than  350  days  in 
the  year  on  this  wonderful  city,  framed  by 
ocean,  bay  and  mountains,  and  vibrating 
with  stimulating  activities  and  diversions. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness 


at 


Lolirorma 


Through  Pullman  service  on 
the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, with  its  eastern  connec- 
tions, commences  January  1, 
1920.  Hotel  accomodations  in 
San  Diego  are  ample  and 
modern. 


The 

United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  spending 
more  than  twenty 
million  dollars  in  San 
Diego  in  permanent 
stations  for  its  air, 
land  and  sea  forces, 
because  official  tests 
proved  the  advan- 
tages in  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  its  equa- 
ble climate  and  con- 
tinuous sunshine 


Name 
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Swrifi's  packing  plants  dres9 
the  meat  near  where  it  is  grown 
and  take  it  across  the  continent 


You  wouldn't  eat  much  meat,  Mr.  City  Man,' 
if  it  were  not  for  the  packers 

The  east  depends  on  the  packing  industry  to  feed  its  dense  population. 
The  Atlantic  states  raise  only  one-sixth  of  their  meat  supply. 

Out  west  the  situation  is  turned  around. 

They  have  too  much  meat  there.  The  seven  largest  cattle  and  hog 
raising  states — all  western — grow  about  800  more  pounds  of  meat  per 
person  each  year  than  can  be  eaten  by  the  people  of  those  states. 

The  packers  dress  this  western  meat  and  whirl  it  across  the  country  so 
the  eastern  population  may  enjoy  roasts,  juicy  steaks,  and  other  less 
expensive  cuts. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  a  thoroughly  equipped  organization  can  do  such 
a  national  business. 

Millions  of  people  are  served  by  the  Swift  refrigerator  car  fleet  with 
their  daily  meat.  It  is  this  large  volume  that  enables  Swift  &  Company 
to  sell  meats  at  a  profit  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound,  including 
profits  on  hides  and  all  other  by-products. 

Public  service  has  never  been  cheaper. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.S.A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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REJL  KIDDIE 'KARS  ARE 
MADE  ONLY  BY  WHITE 


THERE  is  no  reason  why  any  boy 
or  girl  should  be  without  a  Kiddie- 
Kar  after  this  Christmas. 

Among  the  five  sizes  there  is  one  that 
is  correct  for  a  child  of  any  age,  from 
one  year  up  to  eight. 

The  prices  are  astonishingly  low — 
the  smallest  is  $1.25,  the  largest  $3.50, 
Think  of  getting  a  vehicle  that  will  de- 
light  your  child  and  last  for  years,  as 
cheap  as  that!  Only  the  economy  of 
our  vast  production — one  million  in 
1919 — makes  this  low  price  possible. 

Kiddie-Kar  is  perfectly  safe,  even  for 
a  baby — close  to  the  ground,  almost 
impossible  to  tip  over,  no  sharp  corners 
or  splinters,  no  adjustments  to  pinch 
the  fingers,  tear  clothes  or  get  out  of 
order,  no  paint  to  come  off. 

It  is  the  one  universal  vehicle  for  little 
boys  and  girls  of  all  ages. 

Kiddie-Kar  was  first  built  by  a  father 
for  his  own  child.  It  is  not  a  grown- 
up's  idea  of  what  a  child  ought  to  like, 
but  a  simple  conveyance  which  satisfies 
a  natural  instinct  of  the  child.  It  fills 
a  period  not  taken  care  of  by  any  other 
vehicle. 

It  is  a  great  help  in  learning  to  walk. 
And  for  the  older  children,  both  girls 
and  boys,  it  affords  healthful  exercise, 


I 


outdoors  and  in.  It  is  the  only  practi- 
cal indoor  vehicle  and  is  used  the  year 
round.    It  will  not  injure  floors  or  rugs. 

Of  course  there  are  many  imitations. 
But  remember  that  the  only  genuine 
Kiddie-Kar  is  made  by  the  H.  C.  White 
Company  of  North  Bennington,  Vt. 
The  name  Kiddie-Kar  is  a  registered 
trade  mark;  it  is  always  on  the  seat.  The 
Kiddie-Kar  is  protected  by  four  patents. 

Always  be  sure  of  the  color — bright 
yellow  body,  gay  red  wheels — and  that 
the  correct  name  is  on  the  seat. 

You  will  find  real  Kiddie-Kars  wher- 
ever juvenile  vehicles  are  sold. 

Made  in  five  sizes 

No.  1  —  for  1-2  years,  $1.25 

No.  2  —  for  2-3  years,  2.00 

No.  3  —  for  3-4  years,  2.50 

No.  4  —  for  4-5  years,  3.00 

No.  5  —  for  over  5  years,  3.50 

West  of  the  Mississippi  the  prices  are  slightly  higher. 

Make  this  a  Kiddie-Kar  Christmas — 
for  your  own  children,  your  little  nieces 
and  nephews,  your  friends'  children 
and — why  not  ? — one  or  two  of  the  poor 
little  kids  who  won't  have  much  of  a 
Christmas  unless  someone  like  you 
remembers  them, 

THE  H.  C.  WHITE  COMPANY 

North  Bennington       -  Vermont 
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Sandwiches  with  Sealdsweet  FiVing 
Cul  bread  not  loo  fresh  into  rounds,  diamondft, 
hearts  or  fingers.  Make  into  sandwiches  by  using 
any  of  the  foMowing  fillings:  i\ )  Sealdsweet  grape- 
fruit or  orange  marmalade,  sprinkled  with  chopped 
nuts;  (2(  shredded,  drained  Sealdsweet  grapefruit 
or  orange  pulp,  bound  with  mayonnaise  (spread  un. 
buttered);  f3l  shredded  Sealdsweet  gra;  ^fruit  or 
orange  straws,  mixed  with  minced  kumquats  or  co- 
coanut;  (4)  (for  rolled  sandwiches)  spread  witfi 
Sealdsweet  orange  sugar  slices  of  buttered  bread. 


Free  Book,  "Florida's  Food-Fruits" 

Dozen*  of  like  recipes  are  found  in  book.  "Florida's  Food 
Fmits,"  free  from  your  dealer  or  on  application  to  Florida 
Otnis  Excliange,  628  Citizens  Bank  Building.  Tampa.  Fla. 


CITRUS  EXCt1ANdg#m 


Sealdsweet  oranges  andgrape'^ 
fruit  are  heavy  with  juice 


The  true  test  of  quality  in  citrus  fruits  is  the  juice 
ounlent,  indicated  by  the  weight 


Tlie  soil  of  the  citrus  bell  of  Florida  is  ideal  for  the 
production  of  juicy  fruit  and  the  climate  gives  just  the 
needed  combination  of  sunshine  and  showers,  through 
the  long  growing  season. 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  cortie  from 
groves  given  watchful  care  by  their  owners  and  so 
cultivated  that  the  trees  bear  fruit  of  surpassing  juici- 
ness, which  is  permitted  to  become  fully  ripe  before 
it  is  picked. 


These  splendid  food-fruits  can  be  bought  at  reason- 
able prices  in  almost  every  community.  Your  grocer 
or  fruit  dealer  can  secure  them  from  his  wholesale 
house  and  will  supply  you,  if  you  insist  on  having 
Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  eight  ad- 
vertisements, each  emphasizing  one  of  the 
points  of  superiority  of  Sealdsweet  oranges 
and  grapefruit — the  fouith  will  appear  in 
this  space  two  weeks  from  today. 


To  piepaie  grapefruit  for  ear 
tug,  fint  cm  in  half  crosswise,  if 
fwsaible,  use  a  sharp-poinled  steel 
knife.  After  halving  the  fruit,  cui 
out  the  core,  removing  any  seeds. 
losen  spoon  between  membrane 
of  rind  and  pulp,  lifting  the  lal. 
ler.  Whenever  sugar  is  scarce,  use 
•  tiule  sail  to  flavor  ^apefruii. 


C«rUg  CraptintiK 


I   llse 
flavor 


You  want  something  different 
— something  that  will  change 
and  improve  the  everyday 
cakes,  puddings,  sauces. 

Try  flavoring  your  favorite 
dessert  or  cake  with — 


MAPLEINC 

yj/ie  Gofdon  7/avor 


Use    less    than    of  any   other   i 
flavoring — its    delicious,    deli-   !  I 
cate    flavor   will  not  cook  or 
freeze  out.  j 

To  Make  bstant  Syrup 

Just  dissolve  granulated 
sugar  in  hot  water  and 
flavor  with  Mapleine. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro- 
duces a  taste  similar  to  maple. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine 
2  oz.  bottle  35c.  Canada  50c. 
4c.  stamp  and  trade  mark  from 
Mapeline  carton  will  bring  the 
iMapeline  Cook  Book  of  20U 
recipes. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  COMPANT 


:ttl"  Occidental  i\c.. 


catilc-  Miisli. 
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The  scarf  shown 
is  an  exclusive 
Jacquard  pattern 
in  heavy  French 
silk,  recently  ini' 
ported  by  us. 
"Strate-CtUs"are 
made  in  thou- 
sands  of  rich  pat- 
terns at$i  to  $5. 


"TliH  \C(irf  holds  its  s h ap e " 


Here's  why  a  cravat  cut  on 
the  bias  pulls  out  of  shape, 
creases  and  binds  in  the  collar! 


And  here's  why  Wilson  Bro's 
"Strate-Cut"  Scarfs  hold 
shape,  look  welland  wearlong! 
Let  your  dealer  show  you! 


THAPT 

W£4ofi^rd(J 


Men,  have  you  wondered  why 
your  ties  twist  and  pull  out  of 
shape?  It's  because  they're  cut 
on  the  bias — to  save  cloth. 

Wilson  Bro's  "Strate^Cut" 
Scarfs  are  new — different!  Cut 
lengthwise  of  the  silk,  giving 
a  straight  pull  on  hundreds  of 
hard'twisted  threads! 

That's  why  they  hold  shape, 
slip  easily,  tie  neatly  and  wear! 

For  fiftysix  years,  Wilson  Bro's 
have  been  improving  Men's 
Furnishings  in  style,  durability 


and  comfort — Men's  Shirts  for 
every  occasion,  Underwear  for 
all  seasons,  Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Pajamas,  Handkerchiefs,  Gap 
ters,  Belts,  Gloves !  , 

Ten  thousand  of  America's 
best  men's-wear  shops  are 
now  displaying  Wilson  Bro'a 
holiday  lines  —  among  them 
"StratC'Cut"  Scarfs  in  a  wealth 
of  new  designs  and  colors — 
every  one  doubly  durable! 

A  wise  purchase — a  thought' 
ful  gift.  Look  for  this  name 
and  "Strate^Cut"  mark! 


©  1919,  W.  B, 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAS   COMPLETE    FURNISHERS    OF   MEN 


NEW    YORK 
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—Low  Cost  Ton 'Mile  is 

the  basis  upon  which  the 
efficiency  of  Garford  per- 
formance is  proven. 


Lima,  Ohio 

Thai  the  United  States  Army  has  made  Garford  a  Class  A 
standard  is  another  proof  of  Garford  serviceability 

Garford  Exhibit  at  New  York  Automobile  Show,  Space  A-2.  8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory 

— Chicago  Show,  Space,  A-y 
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TH  E  YOUTH  S 


ANION 


America's  AU-the-Family  Weekly 

You  want  to  make  your  Christmas  money  count— and  do  the  thing  worth  while  ?  There  is 
no  way  to  do  so  much  for  an  entire  Family,  for  so  little  money,  as  to  give  some  member  a 
Christmas  Present  of  The  Companion.  Give  it  to  any  one  of  them,  father,  the  boy,  or  grandma 
— it  makes  no  difference  because  they  will  all  insist  on  having  their  turn  at  it.  And  for  52  weeks 
it  will  delight  them  increasingly  and  remind  them  of  your  appropriate  giving.  The  Companion 
is  ageless  and  compels  all  by  its  lavish  provision  for  all  hands  and  its  wonderful  scope  and  variety. 


Crowded  with  Good  Things  for  Each  Member  of  the  Family 

With  unusual  Serial  Stories,  Group  Stories,  Short  Stories  that  interest  all,  Special  Articles 
by  noted  authorities,  "The  best  Editorial  Page  in  the  country,"  Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls' 
Page,  Children's  Page,  Current  Events,  Nature  and  Science,  Funny  Bits,  Doctor's  Corner. 

There  is  but  one  Youth's  Companion  and  the  family  can  get  its  original  Stories,  Articles,  Editorials,  Information  and 
Humor  from  no  other  source.  It  is  the  all-round  paper  for  all-round  folks — and  doubly  delightful  because  ii  comes  weekly. 
The  Companion  is  a  friend,  a  story-teller,  an  informer,  a  money-saver  and  a  humorist.  It  is  both  clean  and  able.  It 
meets  the  need  of  family  life  in  these  times.    It  inspires,  suggests  and  always  entertains. 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  cuts  out  and  sends  Tms  slip  with  $2.50  will  at  once  begin  to  receive  the  extra  issues  indicated: 


UThe  Best^ 
Christmas 
^Present^ 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  for  1920-  all  FOR 

52  Splendid  Weekly  Issues 

ALL  REMAINING  1919  WEEKLY  ISSUES;  also 
1920  COMPANION  HOME  CALENDAR  FREE 

To  any  subscriber  requestine  It  and  addinelOc.  fothe  sub'jcrlntlon  price  vvp  will  Include  The  OimpdtiioriVlctorv 
Atlas,  32  pages  In  colors,  showinti:  Boundaries  of  Great  and  Small  Nations  as  defined  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Versailles 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ST  NICHOLAS 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Sf.  Nicholas  Multiplies  your 
Christmas  gift  by  twelve 

TWELVE  Christmas  days  in  the  year — how  any  boy  or  girl  would 
like  that.  But  it  is  almost  as  good  to  have  St.  Nicholas  coming 
every  month,  bringing  twelve  red  letter  days,  twelve  jolly,  happy 
numbers  of  this  boys'  and  girls'  magazine  with  a  wealth  of  reading  that  lasts 
throughout  the  year.  Christmas  is  not  Christmas  without  St.  Nicholas.  Its 
vivid,  cheerful  cover,  its  enthralling  stories,  its  storehouse  of  Ideas  of  things 
to  do  in  the  long  Winter  evenings,  and  outdoors  next  Summer,  and  its 
promise  of  more  joys  to  come — ask  any  boy  or  girl  and  you  will  quickly 
find  that  St.  Nicholas  is  the  most  appreciated  gift  of  all. 


St.  Nicholas  is  one  gift  that  has  not 
advanced  in  price.  While  nearly  every- 
thing else  has  soared  and  soared  in  cost, 
St.  Nicholas  is  the  same  price  that  it  was  ten 
years  ago  and  five  years  ago,  and  the  maga- 
zine is  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

St.  Nicholas  for  1920  will  give  its  readers 
a  wonderful  collection  of  stories.  Tales 
of  adventure  like  "The  Search  for  the  Blue 
Pearl",  "The  Secret  of  the  Sloop"  and 
many  others.  Among  the  writers  for  St. 
Nicholas  are  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour,  H.  P.  Holt,  Augusta 
Seaman  and  others  whose  stories  for  boys 
and  girls  are  famous.  The  best  of  all 
will  be  found  in  St.  Nicholas. 


But  St.  Nicholas  is  not  all  stories  This 
magazine  instructs  as  well  as  entertains. 
It  has  a  special  Department  for  Boys  who 
Do  Things,  telling  how  to  make  and  do 
all  sorts  of  interesting  things.  It  has  the 
St.  Nicholas  League  to  encourage  drawing, 
photography  and  composition.  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine  for  boys  and 
girls  up  to  18  years  old. 

Give  your  boy  or  girl  St.  Nicholas 
for  Christmas.  Send  your  subscription 
now.  The  cost  is  but  $3  for  a  year's 
subscription,  $5  for  two  years.  Send  us 
your  own  name  and  we  will  mail  a  hand- 
some Christmas  gift  card  along  with  the 
first  nimiber  of  the  magazine.  Send  money 
order  or  check  and  use  the  coupon  below: 


L.  D..  Pec. 
ST.   NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,   353   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  is  % .      Please  send  St.    Nicholas  for years  to 

Name . . 

Address 


Name  of  Giver- 


HESS 


you,    postpaid, 
oz.    Gift    Box    of 


Send  me  $1.25  TODAY 

and    I    will    mail 
a   beautiful    12 

BRAND   PAPER- 
SHELL    PECANS 

FRESH  FROM  THE  PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE:  Eat  Six  At  My  Risk 

— if  dissatisfied,  return 
the  balance  within  10 
days  and  get  your  $1.25 
back.  I  could  not  make 
this  offer  if  these  were 
not  the  finest  nuts 
Nature  produces.  Large 
size — note  cut.  Shell, 
so  thin,  you  can  break 
it  with  your  bare  hand, 
full  of  nut  meat  of  fin- 
est flavor  and  wonder- 
ful nutritive  value. 
Kernels  easily  removed 
whole. 

Family      Package,       10 

lbs.,     delivered,     $12.30. 

ELAM  G.  HESS,  President 

KEYSTONE  PECAN  CO. 

Box  404  Manheim,  Pa. 

Reference:  Keystone  Naf.  Bank,  Manheim,  Pa.    . 


Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you 
how,  guide  you  step  by  step  to  success  and 
help  solve  your  personal  business  problems. 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  w^ill  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regarding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One".  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  coupon  today.  .  No  obligation 
to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this  step 
has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men  to 
real  success. 

D 


HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, CertiSed  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER.WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents.     Supervisors   of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)in  which  expert 
letter-writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    AND  RAIL- 
WAY   TRAFFIC:   Training  for  positions    as 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers.  Traf- 
fic Experts,  etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business     positions  requiring  legally  trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales    and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
BANKING   AND   FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions.  Tellers,  Cashiers.  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL   SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTTVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen,  etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Oept.  1252-R  Chicago,  Illinois 
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e  Secret 
of  the  Ores 


THE  Oracle  of  Delphi  cloaked  her  replies  with  a 
problem.  In  other  words,  she  perplexed,  contused, 
and  annoyed  the  searcher  after  truth.  Guesswork 
was  the  only  possibility  of  success.  Mythology,  however, 
has  passed  into  the  hazy  background  of  the  centuries. 
Today,  modern  Chemistry  is  mastering  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  this  world  and  other  worlds.  Nature  has  been  compelled 
to  surrender  her  choicest  and  most  cherished  secrets.  Chem- 
istry has  unlocked  those  chambers  and  given  to  mankind 
processes  and  products  undreamed  of  even  a  century  ago. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  were  called  upon  to  look  into  a 
process  involving  a  certain  kind  of  ore.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  was  the  process  for  recovering  the  metal.  The 
owner  of  the  mine  had  what  he  considered  prhna  fade 
evidence  in  the  form  of  laboratory  test  sheets  to  prove  that 
his  proposed  process  was  scientifically  correct.  Financial 
interests,  however,  insisted  that  another  report  be  rendered. 

We  were  called  upon  to  study  the  problem  and  to  render 
a  report,  favorable  or  adverse,  based  upon  our  research 
and  analyses.  Our  report,  the  result  of  careful  study, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  process  as  originally  out- 
lined would  never  be  practicable. 

So  we  developed  a  process  whereby  many  low-grade 
ores  and  concentrates  of  this  metal  can  be  utilized.  Today 
we  are  designing  and  will  soon  put  into  operation  a  com- 
plete plant,  to  profitably  recover  what  was  a  waste. 

Modern  progress  can  no  longer  depend  upon  accidental 
discovery.  Each  advance  in  industrial  science  must  be 
studied,  organized,  and  fought  like  a  military  campaign. 
We  are  an  organization  of  chemists,  chemical  engineers, 
and  managers,  a  group  of  trained  men,  backed  by  thirty- 
three  years  of  broad  and  intensive  experience  in  making 
industrial  surveys,  research,  and  analyses.  This  is  the 
organization  that  will  work  for  you  and  with  you. 

Perhaps  within  your  industry  or  in  some  of  your  pro- 
cesses is  a  secret,  the  solution  of  which  would  mean 
greater  production,  less  worry,  and  greater  profits.  Let  us 
search  for  this  solution  with  you  and  for  you. 

Our  methods  and  practices  are  interestingly  told  in  a 
book  entitled,  '  Chemistry  in  Overalls.  "  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy. 

lartliur  ©.  lM\t,  Snc 

Che??iists     .     Engineers     .     Miincige/s 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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BEACON 


THERE  ARE  NO    BETTER!:       , 


SHOES 


FOR  FIT      FOR  STYLE       FOR  WEAR 


T.)^}k^Sboe  Compta^,H09TS,}^^m<^esier^}(eviHamp^ruxe 


tUESTA 


'^X^  ike  wealtk  o£  the 


>  can 

buy  tvo  better  ci^ar5  than 
CUESTIA-RBY   .  -      •  ^  •  • 

Had  yoti  tKe  jold  o£  ;a  // 
Croesus  you  could  mdke 
a  sttvokuvo  f  iriexvd  no  / 
fitter  dif?  ......... 


^_i 


,  laestdfSfiy  &  Co. 

frAMPA  •    ■  •  •  HAVANA 
I ^  1^  truii- 


tKe  tol>acco  eon- 
lnois5«urs  of  AsnMrka? 


s^  ^*  ^J*1fc      -  NrfVo^rf*         cJi*%G^''  l^^Jt*./        Tlfrf*/ >-*^  ^Aws^^^ 


What  Better 

Christmas  Gift 

for  a  Boy  ? 

Put  The  American  Boy  first  this 
year  on  your  list  for  That  Boy.  It 
is  THE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  QUICK- 
EST to  buy,  EASIEST  to  send, 
SUREST  to  please. 

Stories  of  the  kind  boys  like  best, 
healthy,  fascinating  nature  studies 
and  outdoor  lore ;  Scout  stories  and 
articles  that  help  Scout  work; 
practical  departments  on  carpentry, 
mechanics,  gardening,  poultry  and 
pets,  electricity — to  occupy  his  time 
and  hands  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

A  XI4E         !■% 

AmerkmM 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  in  All  the  World 

The  American  Boy  delights  the 
boy  heart,  moulds  his  mind,  sets  his 
feet  in  practical  ways.  The  safest, 
surest  way  to  make  a  gift  completely 
welcome  to  a  boy — to  the  boys  in 
whom  you're  interested — is  to  sub- 
scribe for  him  (or  them)  to  The 
American  Boy,  starting  with  the 
great  Christmas  number.  Cut  off 
the  coupon,  now.  If  you  want  to 
make  several  boys  happy  this  way, 
paste  the  coupon  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
adding  their  names  and  addresses, 
remitting  at  $2.00  each. 

$2.00  for  a  whole  year 
20c  a  copy  on  news-stands 

Tear  off  the  coupon  ;  solve  the  Christmas 
problem  now  for  that  boy — those  boys  t 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  118  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBUSHING  CO. 
No.  118  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

[If  you  want  a  Christmas  Gift  Card  sent  to"] 
the    boy  put  an    (X)    in    this   square  D-l 
Herewith  find  $2.00,  for  which  send  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  fjrone  year,  beijinninij  with  December,  1919,  Christ- 
mas i.  £;uo  to 

Nanic__ 


Street 


Cit". 


:tate_ 


Your  nan^.o_ 
Address. 


±  lit:    x-/^^c#  u» 


X-/^^4ico^ 


i-' C/ 1_- C- f  1 1- 1^  O  f 


vj     ^  y  ^  ^ 


Metal  Case  Outfit 

Nickel-plated,  gun  metal, 
or  gold-plated  case,  plain 
or  embossed,  velvet  lined; 
silver  or  gold-plated 
AutoStrop  Razor;  twelve 
blades  and  selected  leather 
strop.  Five  and  six  dollars. 


TA^  Chri^mas  ^ift  every  man 


IW  V>llllSUllcl5>  gAA*-  CVCiy  111c 

enjoys  all  the  year  'round 


ASK  any  man  to  tell  you — how  soon  after  the  first  shave 
jl\.  his  unstropped  razor  blade  begins  to  pull 

— how  unsatisfactory  that  last  shave  is — the  shave  that 
makes  him  throw  the  blade  away. 

Then  you'  11  know  why  every  man  will  be  glad  to  get  an 
AutoStrop  Razor  for  Christmas. 

Every  morning  of  the  week  the  AutoStrop  Razor  provides 
a  fresh,  keen  edge — gives  a  clean,  quick,  comfortable  shave. 

500  clearly  comfortable  shaves  guaranteed 
from  every  dozen  blades 

Built  right  into  the  frame  of  the  AutoStrop  Razor  is  a  unique 
stropping  device,  simple  and  efficient — quick  and  easy  to  use. 
It  smooths  the  tiny  teeth  of  the  blade  back  into  alignment, 
and  renews  the  fine,  smooth  edge  before  every  shave. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  take  the  razor  apart  to  strop  the  blade. 
The  strop  is  simply  slipped  through  the  razor  head.  The 
AutoStrop  Razor  sharpens,  shaves,  and  cleans,  without 
removing  a  single  part. 

Perfect  shaving  comfort  for  every  man — every  day — that's 
what  these  remarkable  features  of  the  AutoStrop  Razor  mean. 
500  satisfying  shaves  are  guaranteed  from  every  dozen  blades. 
This  razor  is  a  Christmas  gift  a  man  enjoys  all  year  'round! 

Make  your  Christmas  gift  fill  a  man's  real  need.  Give  him 
an  AutoStrop  Razor.  Ask  your  dealer  today  to  show  you  the 
many  different  styles  of  AutoStrop  Razor  outfits — from  the 
folding  Pocket  Kit  to  the  complete  Tourist  Set. 

The  standard  set,  shown  above,  consists  of  a  silver-plated, 
self-stropping  razor,  twelve  blades,  selected  leather  strop — all 
in  a  neat,  compact,  blatk  leather  case,  velvet  lined.  Five  dollars. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Company 


Combination  Set 

Silver-plated  AutoStrop  Razor; 
special  shaving  brush  and 
shaving  soap  in  silver-plated 
tubes;  twelve  blades  and 
selected  leather  strop.  In  velvet 
lined  black  leather  case.  Seven 
dollars  and  a  half. 


New  York 


Toronto 


London 


Paris 


Combination  Set 

Gold-plated  AutoStrop  Razor: 
special  shaving  brush  and 
shaving  soap  in  gold-plated 
tubes;  removable  beveled  plate 
mirror;  twelve  blades  and 
selected  leather  strop.  In  black 
leather  case.  Ten  dollars. 


/4uto^trop  Razor 

—sharpens  itself 


Pocket  Kit 

Genuine  pigskin  or  black  leather 
flexiblecase.  leather  lined: 
silver-plated  AutoStrop  Razor: 
oval  metal  mirror;  twelve 
blades  and  selected  leather 
strop.    Five  dollars. 
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America-Speak  English! 

LET  every  citizen — native  and  foreign-borp 
_j — master  the  English  language.  It  will 
fortify  national  unity,  promote  commercial 
prosperity,  strengthen  individual  loyalty.  On 
Jan.  3,  1919, 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

*'We  have  room  but  for  one  language  here  and 
that  is  the  English  language,  for  we  intend  to 
see  that  the  crucible  turns  our  people  out  as 
Americans  of  American  nationality  and  not  as 
dwellers  in  a  polyglot  boarding-house." 

Apii      •    ,  f^'C*-    nothing  could  be  more  acceptable.  The 

S    a    v^nriStm3.S    v^irC    price  is  moderate,  the  Dictionary  is  im- 
j)ressive  in  appearance,  and  its  contents  are  of  such  practical  utility  for     ^ 
any  person  that  it  will  be  used  and  treasured  for  years  to  come.  ^^ 

You  'Need  This  Book  in  Your*  Business^^     synonymTreatmenl 


900  Pages 


Not  only  does  the  entire  structure  of  good  citizenship  rest 
upon  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  correct 
English  is  a  prime  requisite  in  efficient  business  correspond- 
ence, advertising,  etc.,  in  every  executive  department.  Your 
business  is  often  judged  by  the  character  of  your  busi- 
ness correspondence.     Innocent  looking  slips  in  English  have 


caused  a  world  of  trouble.  Misunderstandings  have  arisen, 
contracts  have  been  lost,  lawsuits  have  resulted  very  often 
through  errors  in  the  use  of  English  which  could  have  been 
prevented.  Here  is  a  book  that  is  in  wide  use  by  executives 
everywhere,  and  this  book  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
wherever  it  has  been  used— 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


In  The  Office 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ste- 
nographer and  correspondent.  It  should 
be  in  evidence  at  the  conference  table,  and 
on  the  tables  of  reception  rooms.  Big 
business  houses  are  equipping  their  em- 
ployees with  it,  an  order  for  125  copies 
being  received  one  day  recently  from  a 
large  insurance  company.  An  error  in 
spelling  or  punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  of  a  contract  or  letter. 


In  The  School 

It  will  answer  more  classroom  ques- 
tions than  any  other  abridged  dictionary. 
For  pronunciation  it  has  the  text-book 
key  and  the  revised  scientific  alphabet. 
All  information  in  the  book  is  in  one 
simple  alphaljetical  order.  Principal 
events  in  American  and  English  history 
recorded  in  alphabetical  place.  Recent 
advances  of  sciencejcovered.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment,  etc. 


In   The  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant  fount  of  informa- 
tion for  the  growing  boy  or  girl — giving 
exact,  easily  understood  explanations  of 
those  things  which  are  most  often  the 
cause  of  query  and  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  youngsters  in  school.  It  answers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  questions  in 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
presence  in  the  home  is  an  evidence  of 
care  in  the  rearing  of  children. 


WHETHER  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


-How  to  Spell  Phthisis 

-What  is   the   Population  of 

Syracuse 

-When  Antwerp  Surrendered 
-The    Difference     Between     One 

Type  of  Cattle  and  Another 
-What  the  Bolsheviki  Are 
-The  Age  of  Woodrow  Wilson 


-Who  Lenine  and  Trotzky  Are 

-Who  Karl  Marx  Was 

-How  to  Identify  Micawber 

-Where  the  Argonne   Is 

-What  Pragmatic  Philosophy  Is 

-The    Date    of    the    Granting    of 
Magna  Carta 


— How  to  Pronounce,  Divide,  Spell, 
Understand,  and  Define  Thou- 
sands of  Words,  Phrases,  etc. 

— The  Meaning  of  Camouflage, 
Escadrille,  Estaminet,  Jazz- 
Band,  Poilu,  Questionnaire, 
Rainbow  Division,  Shock 
Troops,  Slacker,  Soviet,  Sniper, 
Ukulele,  etc. 


YOU'RE  SURE  TO  FIND  IT  HERE 


AWnnHprflll   RnnU  of  Fart?   "^"^'^  Sreat  modern  Dictionary  not  only 
VYonaerrui  dook  or  racis  5p^.„3_  ^^f,^^^  ^^^^  pronounces  words 

— but  it  supplies  a  vast  fund  of  information,  on  practically  everj'thing  that 
tan  be  exprest  in  English — Politics,  Business,  Music,  ."^rt.  Literature,  Law, 
Medicine,  Agriculture,  Philosophy,  History,  Religion,  Science,  etc.|  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  to  garner  this  information  and  make  it 
instantly  available  to  you  in  this  peerless  book. 


Hundreds  of  Illustrations   I^^f't^ition  to  theVast  wealth  of  vocabulary 

features  there  are  hundreds  of  illustrations 

including  full-page  plates  of  .Agricultural  Implements,  Barks  of  Trees, 
Examples  of  Architecture,  Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds,  Types  of  Cattle, 
Types  of  Dogs,  Food  and  Game  Fishes,  Types  of  Flowers,  Types  of  Fowls, 
of  Horses,  Common  American  Leaves,  etc. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dii;.  12-6-iy 

25Jf~360  Fourth  A.venue,  New  York  City. 
I  enclose  $2.75*  plus   16  cents  for  carriage  charges  ($2.91  in 
all)  Jor  which  please  send  me  THE  NEW  DESK  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY,  bound  in  half-lejther. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


State 


*If  you  wish  Full-Leather  Edition  make  remittance  $.5.00. 


m^S^     Insist  on  THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  DESK  STANDARD— 
S^BP  Remember  the  Name,  for  No  Other   Is  As  Good. 

Spells,  Pronounces.  Defines  83,000  Terms;  Contains  1,200  Pictorial 
Illustrations;    11,700    Lines    of   Synonym    Treatment;    900   Pages 

Costs  Only  $2.75  in  Half-Leather  Binding;  Postpaid,  16c  Extra 

Full  Flexible  Morocco,  Gold  Edges,  Indexed.  $S.  00.    For  Sale  in  All  Bookstores 
If  You  Can  Not  Obtain  It  in    Your   Town,    Order  Direct  on  Attached  Coupon. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Newark  Banking 


for  Business  Men 
Wherever  Located 

ly  /TEN  of  large  business 
-^^-'-  affairs  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  feel  the  need  of  a 
strong  banking  connection 
in  New  York  City,  the  finan- 
cial metropolis  of  America. 

'TT^O  such  persons,  as  well  as  to 
-*■  corporations  and  other  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  affords  a  secure  deposi- 
tary and  an  organization  equipped  to 
render  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice along  every  line  of  financial 
business,  for  example: 


Commercial  Banking,  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

(Our  connections  are  worldwide  and  in- 
clude the  great  established  banking  insti- 
tutions in  all  large  toreign  centers) 

Personal  Accounts,  Active  and 
Dormant 

Special    Accounts     for     specific 
purposes 

Letters    of    Credit,   Commercial 
and  Travelers' 

Financing  Exports  and   Imports 

Securing  Credit  and  trade  inform- 
ation, foreign  and  domestic 

Issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Collecting  foreign  coupons 

Transferring  funds  by  telegraph 
and  cable 

Handling  practically  every  other- 
kind  of  financial  transaction 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


DowQtowu 

Office: 

16  Wall  Street 


AHtur  TruBl 

Office : 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  St. 


PARCEL  POST 
PACKAGES 
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STATEMENTS    CATALOGS,     POST 

S  1§I  CLASS    ADVERTISING    CARDS 
1 MATTER         — I 


StampA// Your  Mail 

Quickly 

IN  saving  Time  alone — more  work  done  with  no  addi- 
tional employes — Multipost  Equipment  more  than 
justifies  its  use. 

All  kinds  and  classes  of  mail — first-class,  statements,  adver- 
tising matter,  parcel  post  packages — can  now  be  stamped 
in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes  with  the  old  method. 

Employes  like  it.  It  is  clean,  quick,  sanitary.  It  is  the 
up-to-date  method  of  keeping,  handling  and  affixing  postage 
stamps.  

It  does  away  with  loose  stamps  that  always  accumulate 
where  sheet  stamps  are  used;  it  keeps  the  stamps  all  locked 
in  coils  in  one  place;  it  protects  them  from  loss,  spoilage, 
misuse  and  theft. 

Its  purchase  is  an  investment  and  sure  to  earn  a  very  high  rate 
of  interest  in  ANY  size  office. 

7y$enULTIP0ST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

For  the  small  office  that  uses  only  a  few  stamps  a  day  to 
the  big  mailing  departments  that  must  handle  in  large 
quantities  various  denominations  of  stamps  and  all  sorts  of 
mail  matter,  there  is  an  exact  Multipost  Equipment  to 
properly  cover  the  needs. 

An  office   can   start  with  one  Multipost  Affixer  and   add 
equipment  as  growth  requires — and  save  enough  Time  and 
Stamps  (Money)  right  along  to  pay  for  the  machines  in 
a  short  time. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer 

MULTIPOST  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5  years  old — over  40,000  offices  equipped 
Some  good  territory  open  for  Salesmen 


wMfl^ 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

Copper  Steel 

bears  this  special  mark  ad- 
ded below  regular  brands: 


When  you  specify  Keystone — you 
are  specifying  for  satisfaction.  The 
copper  steel  alloy  gives  added  resist- 
ance to  rust  and  unequaled  service. 
Actual  time  and  weather  have  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  this  material 
for  all  uses  where  substantial  wear  and 
durability  are  important  factors. 

Whether  you  are  a  large  user  of  sheet 
and  tin  mill  products,  or  require  only 
a  new  metal  roof,  or  the  replacement 
of  some  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  you 
should  know  the  advantages  of  Key- 
stone Copper  Steel  Sheets  and  Tin 
Plate.     Shall  we  send  Facts  booklet? 


Apollo 


Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products,  as 
formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets,  give  unequaled 
service.  Keystone  quality  is  also  supplied 
in  Black  Sheets,  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  etc. 
Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Cornices,  Spouting,  Gutters.  Cisterns,  Cul- 
verts,Tanks,  Flumes,  and  all  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  This  Company  manufactures 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  for  every  known  purpose. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


auiir.XTyo 
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DEG  US  PAT  OFF 
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THE  BEVERAGE 


^^o  aff-tjoat-'totind  soft  drink 

SGirVo  your  ^ucsis  Avitli  BeVo  -^-^oes 
especially  woll  \vi<h  li^ht  repasts, 
liuffot  suppers,  chafing  dish  dainties, 
fish  and  lobster  dishes,  Wild  ^'ame, 
cold  cuts  of  meats,  sausati(os, sardines, 
cheese  or  spaghetti.  -^•*  Bevo  is  the 
friend  of  Ibod  and  fellowship). 

Jtf/rf  ototywhoto  -  Fanti/wi  sup/tiioJ  by  e^ri/<OF.  dru^^nt  antS  d^anf^. 
Viiitots  aro  tn^itod  to  impQct  Out  piantr 

Serx^e-  ii    cold 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH      ST.LOUIS 
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XMOMT 


For    Girls     and     Younc    Womxn 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and 
2  years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and 
Art  Departments.  Also  Literature,  Ex- 
pression, Physical  Training,  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  Secretarial.  Outdoor  sports 
and  swimming  pool.  Edenwold  is  the 
School  Farm  and  Country  Club.  Refer- 
ences required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F,  Nashville,  Tenn, 


A 


%. 


NationalBvrkSeminary 

For  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in 
a  two  year  diploma  course.  Music.  Art.  Expression, 
Domestic  Science  and  other  vocational  courses.  Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  riding.  Thirty- 
two  buildings.  Sixty -five  acre  campus.  Cultured  en- 
vironment, healthy  surroundings,  democratic  ideals. 
Enrollment  for  1920-1921  already  advanced.  Crtalog. 
Addre'ss   Registrar.  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


MARYLAND  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
fireproof  buildings;  strong  faculty;  65  years'  history.  Cat- 
alogue.   Address  Box  Q,  Lutherville.  Maryland. 


Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  HEDLEY  SCHOOL 

For  the  care  and  training  of  children  of  retarded  and  undeveloped 
mentality.  Individual  instruction,  ideal  liome  life,  mother's  care 
and  assuciatiun  with  normal  children.  J.  ROGER  HedLEY,  M.D., 
Kesident  Physician.     MRS.  J.  ROGER  HedleY  (N.  Y.  Univ.).  Prin. 

TU^  D«««,'«^^yx**  Q^l,««l  An  efficient  school  at  mod- 
1  he  JrenningtOn  OCnOOl  eratecost  75  minutes  from 
N.  Y..  00  from  Phila.  Prepares  for  College,  Technical  Schools  or 
Business.  Gymnasium.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pod,  all 
athletics.  Junior  school  witli  home  care  for  boys  9  \m  13.  Mod- 
erate rates.  Frank  MacDaniel,  D.D.  ,  Headmaster.  Box  80. 
Kew  Jersey,  Pennington. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

Highest  grade  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Noted  for 
strong  faculty.  R.  O.  T.  C.  under  supervision  of  Maj.  Frank 
B.  Jordan.  Inspiring  location.  Best  moral  surroundings. 
S4SO  includes  everything.  BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY.  Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee. 

BLAIR    ACADEMY 

Liberally  endowed  school  for  boys  qualified  to  make  use  of 
the  unusual  opportunities  offered.  General  education  and 
preparation  for  college  or  technical  school.  Separate  Junior 
School.  Gymnasium.  Campus  of  loo  acres,  lake,  winter  and 
summer  sports.  A  visit  invited.  John  C  Sharpe,  LL.D., 
Headmaster,  Box  7.  Blairstoun.  New  Jersey. 

Illinois  Woman's  CoIIege^r^'r^r^^otn'lL^d^'.tnrv^i 

sities  for  graduate  witrk  and  l)y  State  Boards  of  Education.  De^nees 
granted  in  Liheral  Arts.  Music  and  Home  Economics.  Certificate 
granted  in  Secretarial.  Physical  Training  and  other  special  courses, 
GBldgs..  Music  Hall.  Gvni  .  Swimmin?  Po^.l,  7  Acres.  Tennis,  Hockey. 
Fur  catalogue  address  Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  publicor  private  schools.  DomesticScience 
for  older  girls.  Booklet.  MoUle  A.  Woods,  Prin.,  Roslyn,  Pa, 

V'iRGiNiA,  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  ^e7J|?i;Van°/b"u^l- 

ness  life.  Personal  attention.  Resultful  military  training. 
40th  year.  New  $60. 000  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admit* 
to  all  colleges.  Rates  SMo.  Spring  encampment  near  famoui 
caverns   at   Grottoes   for  all  students.      Catalogue. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins.,  Principal,  Box  404. 
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SPAKISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


NCUACES  e^"^^!^^^ 

OM     AUU     PHONOGRAPHS 


Like  learning:  a  tune— and  as  easy.**  Our  Disc  Records  I 
repeat  the  oorrect  accent  and  pronunciation  until  yoij  I 
'■now  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  langiiagre  study  by  the  | 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those  I 

who  know    lang-uages.     Prepare  now  to  better  yqiir  I 

position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and  I 

recommended    bv    educntors    in    leading    coIIefftfS.  [ 

Write  for  Ronklet  and  Free  Tria!  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y, 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  light- 
down-to-tlie-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
jiractical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
she  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.    Send  for  it  today. 

1 2mo.    cloth,    illustrated,    400    pp.,    $1.50 
net;  bv  mdil.  $1 .02. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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Asbestos 


the  only  rock  on 
which  plants  thrive 


INDUSTRY  thrives  most  where' waste 
is  least.  And  since  the  development  of 
Asbestos  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
saving  of  heat,  power  and  friction,  this 
mineral  of  wonderful  qualities  has  played  an 
important  part  in  Industrial  Conservation. 

It  is  the  base  of  all  efficient  heat  insula- 
tion— the  necessary  other  15%  in  85% 
magnesia. 

It  is,  as  well,  the  basic  material  in  the 
most  efficient  of  friction  reducing  packings. 

As  roofings  it  has  qualities  of  durability  and  fire- 
resistance  that  no  other  material  can  approach. 

And  in  innumerable  other  forms  it  works  mir- 
acles of  industrial  economy  that  a  decade  ago  would 
have  seemed  impossible. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  theiJohns-Manville 
Company  has  steadily  grown  with  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial demand  for  Asbestos. 

The  Johns-Manville  asbestos  mines  are  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  In  the  Johns-Manville  plants  every 
Asbestos  product  is  produced  under  super  advan- 
tages both  of  experience  and  equipment.  The  Johns- 
Manville  sales-organization,  operating  through 
branches  in  all  large  cities,  is  an  engineering  organ- 
ization as  well,  carrying  a  helpful  practical  Service, 
that  varies  to  meet  each  new  requirement  but  al- 
ways has  for  its  object — Conservation. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 

The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co..  Ltd., 

Toronto 


.<^ 
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I'ipilipiihK 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Prod' 
ucts  include  Roofings,  Shingles, 
Brake  Linings  and  Blocks,  Insu- 
lations, Cements,  Packings,  Elec- 
trical Devices,  Tapes,  Clothes, 
Yarns — hundreds  of  products  that 
enter  every  avenue  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts. 


Through — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSUfcATION 

that  ktepi  the  htat  where  it  betongt 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  wdtlt  ieak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  tut  dovn  fire  riiif 

PACKINGS 

that  tare  power  watte 

LININGS 
that  make  braket  tafe 


Manville 


FIRE 

PREVBNTION 
PRODUCTS 


Serves  in  G>nservation 
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No.E2525  MUELLER  Rapidac 
(Rapid  Action)  Faucet,  with 
sectional  view  showing  the 
Seven  Point  Supremacy. 
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How  to  Secure  Dependable  Plumbing 

The  most  important  items  in  plumbing  equipment  are  the  lavatory,  bath,  sink  and 
laundry   faucets — because  every   drop  of  water  used  for  years  must  pass  through   them. 

For  three  generations  MUELLER  Faucets  have  been  the  acknowledged  standard  for 
quality  in  materials,  for  precision  in  workmanship  and  for  fineness  in  finish.  The 
Mueller  Faucets  for  a  $10,000  residence  cost  less  than  $100 — about  one-tenth  ot  the 
complete  plumbing  installations. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 

An  endurance  test  of  opening  and  clos-  Every  MUELLER  Faucet  is  made  of 
ing  operations  on  MUELLER  Rapidac  Muellerite — a  metal  that  is  85%  pure  cop- 
Faucets,  equivalent  to  years        per  (common  brass  rarely 


of  actual  service,  developed 
no  appreciable  wear  and 
no  leakage  whatever. 

To  insure  this  dependable 
service,  instruct  your  archi- 
tect to  specify  MUELLER 
Faucets — tell  your  plumber 
to  use  Mueller  Faucets 
exclusively— and  see  that  the 
name  MUELLER  appears 
on   every  faucet   installed. 

The  complete  line  of 
Mueller  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures includes  everything 
in  Brass  Goods  that  pertains  to  the  regula- 


contains  60%  copper.) 
Muellerite  resists  corrosion 
better,  endures  longer,  takes 
a  finer  finish  and  holds  a 
heavier  nickel  plating  than 
common  brass. 

Reliable  architects,  build- 
ing contractors  and 
plumbers  will  tell  you 
Mueller  Faucets  are 
unequaled  for  dependable 
service  and  true  economy. 

::::::::::::::::::;::::::ll  Write  tod  ay  for  "Portfolio 

of  Modern  Homes"  show- 
ing many  clever  architectural  features,  and 
tion  and  distribution  of  running  water —  "Dependable  Plumbing,"  a  book  illustrating 

pressure    regulators,   water    strainers,   etc.  the  superiority  of  MUELLER  Fixtures. 

H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.— San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated    Stems— any  style 

lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap    Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch    Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat    Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  w^ear. 

7 -Anti-spreader    Device  —  stops 
splashing. 
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ARE   THE   COAL   OPERATORS   PROFITEERING? 


THE  AMAZINC  STATEMENT  of  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  MeAdoo  that  the  profits  of  bituminous  ooal 
operators  ran  as  high  as  2,000  per  cent,  in  1917,  and  his 
implied  charge  that  they  are  still  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
both  the  public  and  the  miners,  has  started  a  pretty  rumpus 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  nation's  press.  Here  is  vindica- 
tion for  the  miners  in  their  claim  that  the  operators  "could 
grant  a  substantial  wage-increase  out  of  their  profits  without 
increasing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,"  exclaims  The 
United  Mine-Workers'  Journal,  of  Indianapolis.  Mr.  McAdoo's 
implications  are  false,  reply  the  operators, 
and  his  "misleading  statements  and  in- 
sinuations are  the  kind  of  stuff  which 
Bolshevism  breeds  upon."  "It  does  not 
seem  very  dignified  for  Presidential  as- 
pirants JO  use  the  coal  strike  as  a  means 
for  feathering  their  political  nests,"  re- 
marks the  Indianapolis  American  Coal- 
Miner;  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  recalling  a  clause  of  the  Revenue 
Act  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  Trea- 
sury official  or  agent  to  divulge  confiden- 
tial information  which  comes  to  him  in 
his  official  capacity,  asks  significantly, 
"WiU  WiUiam  Gibbs  McAdoo  be  able  to 
run  for  the  Presidency  if  he  is  in  jail?" 
Mr.  McAdoo,  remarks  the  Chicago  Black 
Diamond,  is  "beating  the  tom-tom  of 
his    Presidential    aspirations    to    get   the 

ear  of  organized  labor."  But  through  most  of  the  comment, 
whether  it  voices  approval  or  criticism  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  state- 
ment, runs  an  insistent  demand  for  the  facts.  The  situation, 
remarks  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  "gives  startling  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  labor  controversies  the  public  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  dark."  And  this  paper  from  the  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  public  is  threatened  with  calamity  by  the  stoppage  of 
utilities,  but  does  not  know  which  side  is  in  the  right  and  which 
side  is  in  the  wrong.  Facts  as  to  workmen's  wages,  corpora- 
tion profits,  and  so  on,  should  be  ascertained  by  a  Federal 
commission  of  eminent  standing,  worthy  of  full  pul)lic  confidcnice, 
and  the  giving  of  such  information  should  be  made  compulsory 
in  every  controversy  threatening  national  disaster.  Then  the 
public  will  know  where  to  direct  its  sympathies,  and  then 
gouging  by  either  or  both  sides  will  be  less  easy." 

Mr.  McAdoo's  statement,  which  seems  to  have  come  with 
something  of  the  unexpectedness  of  an  exploding  bomb,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  telegram  addrest  to  Dr.  Harry  R.  Garfield,  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator,  at  a  time  when  the  controversy  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  temporary 
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deadlock.  He  himself  characterized  it  as  an  invitation  to  the 
operators  to  a  "  show-down" — an  invitation  which  they  imme- 
diately showed  themselves  eager  to  accept.  His  telegram  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"1  am  convinced  that  the  increases  proposed  for  the  mine- 
workers  are  just  and  reasonable,  but  I  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  mine  operators  are  entitled  to  increase  the  price 
of  coal  to  consumers  because  thereof. 

"In  the  year  1917  many  mine-owners  made  shocking  and  in- 
defensible profits  on  bituminous  coal.  I  know  this  because,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  examined  in  May,  1918,  their  in- 
come-tax returns  to  the  Treasury.  Be- 
fore deduction  of  excess  -  profits  taxes, 
which  were  less  in  1917  than  now,  these 
returns  showed  earnings  on  capital  stock 
ranging  from- fifteen  per  cent,  to  two 
thousand  per  cent.  Earnings  of  one 
hundred    to    three  hundred  per    cent,  on 

capital  stock  were  not  uncommon 

"If  profits  were  even  measurably  as 
great  in  1918  as  in  1917,  the  operators  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  increased  wages  to 
the  miners,  and  still  have  perhaps  a  larger 
return  upon  the  capital  employed  in  the 
mines  than  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 

"In  behalf  of  the  public,  already  over- 
burdened with  the  high  cost  of  living,  I 
earnestly  urge  that  the  bituminous  coal 
operators  be  not  permitted  to  impose  an 
additional  charge  for  coal  on  the  public 
until  a  careful  examination  has  been  made 
of  their  income-tax  returns  filed  with  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918.  It  can  be  determined  from 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case  whether  an  increased  charge  to  the 
public  is  in  any  respect  justifiable. 

"I  earnestly  urge  also  that  these  income-tax  returns  be  pub- 
lished. They  ought  to  be  published,  so  that  the  American 
people  can  know  what  the  true  facts  are  about  the  earnings  of 
the  bituminous  coal  operators.  They  are  entitled  to  this  in- 
formation, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  withheld, 
since  the  law  permits  it  in  certain  circumstances.  It  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  income-tax  returns  of  these  companies 
are  more  likely  to  understate  than  to  overstate  net  earning  power 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

"In  my  judgment  the  wage  increases  should  be  promptly  con- 
ceded, and  the  coal  operators  should  accept  them  and  submit 
to  the  investigation  and  publication  of  their  income-tax  r(>ports, 
subject  to  your  final  determination,  after  all  facts  are  considered, 
as  to  what  the  just  price  of  bituminous  coal  should  be.  If  later 
the  facts  show  that  an  increased  price  is  justified,  the  American 
people  will,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  pay  it." 

The  coal  operators  accus(>  Mr.  McAdoo  of  "exceedingly  bad 
taste"  in  thus  injecting  himself  into  the  coal  controversy, 
affirm  that  their  profits  are  less  than  sixteen  cents  a  ton,  and 
declare  their  eagerness  for  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  and 
the  publication  of  all  Hk-  facts.    In  a  statement  to  the  press 
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defining  their  position  in    the  strike  controversy  and  emphati- 
cally denying  the  McAdoo  charges,  we  read: 

"The  mine-owners  are  opposing  a  wage-increase  at  this  time 
for  the  reason  that  thej^  believe  no  increase  in  wage-rates  is 
necessarj'  to  permit  any  industrious  man  who  wants  to  work- 
to  earn  sufficient  money  to  maintain  a  decent  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  This  point,  together  with  all  others,  they  have 
offered  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  investigation 

"Your  admission  that  conditions  in  1917  Avere  abnormal  is 
agreed  to.  When  the  world  goes  to  war  conditions  are  certainly 
abnormal.  So  far  as  the  mine-workers  were  concerned,  this 
abnormal  condition  was  recognized  by  two  abnormal  increases 
in  wages  during  the  year  1917,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment promptly  put  an  end  to  abnormal  coal  prices.  It  would 
«be   interesting    to    have   your    recollections   regarding    the    tax 


IT  COVERS  BOTH. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Nrus. 

reports  made  by  other  industrieis  which  were  not  so  restrained. 
As  you  proceed  to  admit  your  ignorance  of  conditions  in  191S 
and  1919,  that  portion  of  your  message  carries  no  weight  and 
requires'no  answer. 

"You  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  income-tax  returns 
before  an  additional  price  for  coal  is  allowed.  This  would  be 
included  in  the  investigation  which  the  mine-owners  agreed  to 
more  than  a  month  ago  and  have  been  urging  ever  since,  but 
thus  far  the  mine-workers  have  been  iinwilling  to  agree  either  to 
arbitration  or  investigation.  Either  procedure  will  disclose 
not  only  the  current  tax  returns  of  the  mine-owners,  but  of  the 
miners  as  well.  The  figures  are  here  in  Washington  and  can  be 
readily  produced  if  you  can  get  the  mine-workers  to  agree.  The 
bituminous  coal-workers  will  welcome  the  publication  of  just  as 
full  current  tax  returns  for  the  bituminous  coal  industry  as  are 
published  for  any  other  industry 

"On  November  19,  in  Washington,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield,  based  upon  the  statistics  collected  by  his  officials, 
stated  that  the  average  realization  upon  .579,385,820  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  1918  was  $2.61  a  ton;  that  the  average 
cost  of  production  during  the  same  period  was  $2.15  a  ton, 
leaving  an  average  margin  of  46  cents  a  ton  to  the  operators. 
Mr.  Garfield  was  then  careful  to  state  that  '  this  margin  of  46 
cents  a  ton  includes  profit,  but  does  not  represent  profit  only, 
inasmuch  as  interest  charges,  selling  expense.  Federal  taxes,  both 
normal  and  excess  profit,  as  well  as  Certain  other  items  not  al- 
lowed in  computing  costs  of  production,  were  paid  out  of  it.' 
The  average  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  'were  upward  of 
30  cents  a  ton  in  1918.'  From  the  remaining  16  cents  a  ton, 
after  deducting  interest  charges,  selling  expense,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  items  not  allowed  in  computing  costs  of  production, 
come  the  net  profits  to  the  operator  which  are  so  shocking  and 
indefensible  to  you." 

A  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  quotes  the 
vice-president  of  one  big  coal  company  as  saying: 

"Dr.  Garfield  knows  that  there    are    mines  in  Pennsylvania 


which  can  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  the  government-fixed 
price  for  bituminous  coal.  This  price  is  $2.95  a  ton.  I  could 
name  a  dozen  mines  in  central  Pennsylvania  where  it  costs  from 
$2.40  to  $2.80  to  produce  a  ton  of  coal. 

"Mr.  McAdoo's  statements  are  those  of  a  politician.  He's 
a  candidate.  He  talks  about  making  the  operators  pay  any  in- 
creased wages  given  the  miners.  That  is  a  fine  proposition.  It 
would  be  great  to  take  75  cents  a  ton  out  of  our  pockets  and  put 
it  on  to  the  miners'  wages." 

Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  concerning  the  large  profits  in  coa^ 
in  1917  has  this  degree  of  justification,  says  Mr.  R.  Dawson 
Hall,  editor  of  The  Coal  Age  (New  York): 

"In  the  early  part  of  that  year  there  was  a  severe  shortage 
of  coal,  and  prices  became  abnormally  high  by  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Many  companies  with  small 
capital  opened  mines  and  assisted  in  filling  the  needs  of  the 
occasion  in  so  doing,  making  immense  profits  on  a  trifling  in- 
vestment. Mines  with  large  capital  expenditure  had  their 
whole  output  under  contract  till  April  1,  which  they  looked 
to  as  a  '  day  of  emancipation.'  On  May  9,  however,  the  com- 
mittee on  coal-production,  the  celebrated  Peabody  committee, 
was  formed.  It  induced  the  mine  operators  to  make  a  sweep- 
ing reduction.  On  August  21,  on  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  McAdoo,  President  Wilson  made  further  important 
reductions,  many  involving  actual  loss  to  the  operators.  On 
August  23,  Dr.  Garfield  became  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  and 
coal  prices  became  matters  of  Federal  regulation  till  near  the 
close  of  1918.  Those  facts  account  for  1917  being  a  year  of 
large  returns  to  some  of  the  operators,  and  make  Mr.  McAdoo's 
speculations  as  to  the  large  incomes  of  following  years  extremely 
dubious,  to  say  the  least,  tho  Dr.  Garfield  purposely  made 
prices  high  enough  in  every  field  to  keep  the  bulk  of  all  the 
plants  in  effective  operation." 

Mr.  Iverson  C.  Wells,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Black  Diamond, 
has  this  to  say  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  challenge  to  the  operators: 

"Mr.  McAdoo  is  a  disappointment  to  his  friends.  He  had 
been  classed  as  one  of  the  promising  possibilities  of  the  new 
statesmanship.  This  act  of  his  sends  him  to  the  back  shelf  in 
the  pantry  of  political  discards. 

"The  keenest  disappointment  comes  not  in  the  fall  of  the  idol, 
but  in  the  platform  of  misrepresentation  he  stands  upon  to  bid 
for  the  favor  of  organized  labor. 

"No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  McAdoo  the  true  facts  of 
the  earnings  of  the  coal  operators  for  the  past  ten  years.  Xo 
one  knows  better  than  he  does  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  be- 
long in  the  fifteen  per  cent,  profit  class  or  less  and  the  remaining 
two  per  cent,  in  the  higher  class. 

"Yet  Mr.  McAdoo,  by  inference  at  least,  seeks  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  all  coal  operators  are  in  the  two  thousand  per  cent. 
class.  He  picks  out  an  isolated  case  here  and  there  of  a  small 
mine  which  operates  once  in  a  year  or  so,  and  only  when  coal 
famines  and  strikes  and  the  increased  demand  make  its  opera- 
tion profitable  because  of  its  low  overhead,  and  holds  it  up  to 
the  public  as  an  example  of  high-class  profiteering. 

"It  would  be  easy  for  him  to  have  explained  that  the  little 
one-horse-wagon  mine  is  the  chief  offender  of  1917.  He  could 
have  explained  also  that  such  mining  operation  as  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  Colorado  Iron  and  Fuel  Company,  and 
others  of  the  same  type  which  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  and  which  belong  to  the  class  that  represents  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  country's  coal-tonnage,  struggled  to  pay  an 
eighteen  percent,  dividend  last  year,  and  that  most  of  them 
operated  for  years  at  an  actual  loss. 

"However,  this  would  not  have  served  his  purpose;  it  would  not 
have  been  such  pleasant  music  to  the  class  he  is  tom-tomming." 

"The  public  should  imderstand  that  a  wage  award  means  an 
additional  cost  which  it  must  pay,  and  nothing  that  politicians 
in  office  or  out  can  do  will  mitigate  this  situation,  deplorable  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  is,"  avers  Mr.  K.  C.  Adams,  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  American  Coal-Miner.  "It  is  quite  apparent 
that  Mr.  McAdoo  does  not  hold  anj'  considerable  amount  of 
stock  in  coal-producing  companies,"  remarks  the  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Telegram.  "Mr.  McAdoo's  theatrical  appearance  was 
far  more  spectacidar  than  judicious,"  thinks  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Heralr]  Dispatch.  His  action  "is  equivalent  to  an 
announcement  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency,"  says  the 
Pittsburg  Leader,  which  protests  that — 
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"If  every  man  who  wants  a  political  job,  from  the  Presidency 
down  to  ward  constable,  is  to  seize  upon  vital  problems  as  a 
means  of  vote-getting,  and  destroy  national  stability  with  self- 
seeking,  it  is  time  that  our  political  system  should  be  revised. 
Mr.  McAdoo  has  merely  "butted  in' on  the  miners'  wage  ques- 
tion for  his  personal  advantage.  As  a  Presidential  possibility 
he  is  bidding  for  coal-diggers'  votes,  but  he  has  overshot  the 
mark." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  papers  agree  with  the  New  York 
World  that  such  testimony  as  that  volunteered  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
is  "extremely  helpful"  and  not  to  be  ignored.  "If  corrobo- 
rated," says  The  World,  "it  must  convict  the  mine-owners  not 
only  of  outrageous  profiteering,  but  of  inhumanity.  They  have 
underpaid  their  labor  and  they  have  overcharged  the  public." 
The  ex-Secretary's  attack  on  the  operators,  remarks  the  Pitts- 
burg Press,  "is  a  symptom  of  the  change  in  public  opinion,  and 
warns  the  operators  that  the  public  expects  them  to  agree  to  the 
miners'  reasonable  demands."  "Mr.  McAdoo's  charges  sub- 
stantiate what  we  have  long  believed,"  says  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News,  "and  the  pulilic  will  accept  them  as  co'ming  from  a  dis- 
interested man."  "There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
the  miners  are  entitled  to  a  better  wage,  and  this  increase  should 
come  out  of  the  coal  barons'  fat  pocketbook,  not  out  of  the  con- 
tinually shrinking  pocketbook  of  the  consumer,"  thinks  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  which  characterizes  Mr. 
McAdoo's  telegram  as  "the  most  shocking  revelation  that  has 
come  out  of  the  coal  controversj'."  "Public  sentiment  did  not 
favor  the  strike  of  the  miners,  but  at  the  same  time  this  did 
not  mean  that  public  sentiment  was  necessarily  alined  witli  the 
stand  taken  by  the  operators,"  says  the  Newcastle  (Pa.)  News, 
which  adds: 

"The  Government  is  not  justified  in  allowing  the  operators  to 
pass  along  to  the  public  any  part  of  the  burden  of  the  increase 
in  wages  which  the  miners  will  receive  without  disproving  the 
charges  of  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  exorbitant 
profits  are  being  made  by  the  operators.  The  great  class  in 
America  known  as  the  'general  public,'  which  is  the  innocent 
sufferer  from  most  strikes  and  labor  troubles,  and  usually  gets 
the  burden  of  the  cost  to  pay  in  the  end,  is  becoming  aroused, 
and  it  will  not  be  content  to  submit  without  protest  to  having 
passed  along  any  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  without  a  genuine 
probe  of  the  charges  made  by  McAdoo,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  cry  is  heard  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  a  political  grand- 
stand play." 

The  operators,  warns  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  "must 
have  a  care  lest  public  sentiment  be  turned  against  them  even 
more  than  it  has  been  against  the  strikers."  And  in  the  Journal- 
Qazette  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"If  the  oi)erators  are  now  making  "shocking  and  indefensible 
profits,'  and  insist  that  they  must  continue  to  make  'shocking 
and  indefensible  profits,'  even  tho  it  mean  the  charging  of 
shocking  and  indefensible  prices  to  consumers,  their  insistence 
is  a  piece  of  impudence  that  has  few  parallels.  If  the  records 
of  the  Government  show  mine-owners  actvially  making  between 
15  and  2,000  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock  the  public  will  not 
acquiesce  in  any  prohibitive  increase  on  the  present  liigh  i)rices 
being  exacted  from  the  consumers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  American  peojjle  will  not  take  kindly  to  any  whine 
about  loss  from  men  who  found  the  extremity  of  their  country 
their  opportunity  for  gouging  of  that  country." 

"Evidently  McAdoo  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  The  United  Mine-Workers' 
Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  "for  he  had  access  to  the  income-tax 
returns  made,  by  coal  operators."     Mr.  Searles  goes  on  to  say: 

"Ever  since  the  wage  controversy  started  between  the  opera- 
tors and  the  miners,  the  miners  have  insisted  that  the  operators 
could  grant  a  substantial  increase  to  the  miners  out  of  their 
profits  without  increasing  the  pricf*"*  of  coal  to  the  consumer. 
We  also  have  said  that  the  operators  have  be(>n  making  more 
money  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  they  (ner  made 
before  in  their  lives,  while  the  miners  continued  to  work  for 
less  than  living  wages;  and  now  McAdoo  makes  the  showing 
even  stronger  than  the  miners  ever  did.     The  trouble  with  the 


operators  all  along  has  been  that  they  did  not  propose  to  do 
anything  that  would  cut  into  their  enormous  profits." 

In  an  earlier  statement  Mr.  Searles  says  that  the  price  paid 
to  the  operators  for  coal  has  increased  130  per  cent,  since  1916, 
while  the  cost  to  the  operators  for  labor  has  increased  only  44  per 
cent.  The  difference,  he  maintains,  has  been  "absorbed"  by 
the  operators  in  profit.  To  quote  further  this  authority  on  the 
miners'  side: 

"It  will  help  make  the  .situation  clear  to  say  that  the  mine 
operators  could  afford  to  pay  the  increases  asked,  could  reduce 
the  M^orking-day  very  materially,  and,  on  the  basis  of  present 
prices,  make  a  profit  larger  than  the  profit  made  in  1916.    When 
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McCarthy  in  the  New  Orleans  Timcs-Pirai/une. 

the  miners  charge  that  the  operators  are  guilty  of  profiteering, 
they  are  speaking  by  the  figures." 

The  Treasury  Department,  acting  appai'entiy  in  response  to 
Mr.  McAdoo's  suggestion,  has  made  public  official  figures,  de- 
ri\-ed  from  the  income-tax  returns  of  bituminous-coal  operators 
in  1917  and  191S,  which  show  that  coal  profits  ranged  from  1.") 
to  800  per  cent,  in  1917  and  in  1918  were  higher  in  the  West, 
but  lower  in  the  East.  The  incomplete  figures  for  1919,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  indicate  diminished  profits  this  year. 
The  statement  was  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
])y  experts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bin"e|,au.  It  reads  in  full  as 
foUowsi: 

"Coal  operators  generally  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1914  and  1915  lost  money,  when  normal  depletion  and  deprecia- 
tion are  taken  into  consideration.  What  is  meant  h,\-  this  is 
that  a  proper  item  in  fixing  costs  is  depreciation  of  plant  and 
depiction  of  the  cost  or  value  of  the  coal  in  the  ground. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  1916  all  coal  companies  in  the  United 
States,  save  those  in  the  extreme  West,  began  making  money, 
with  the  n^sult  that  th(>  operations  for  the  year  191f)  generally 
show  a  profit  of  from  10  to  3.">  per  cent,  on  capital  invested. 

'"In  1917  all  bituminous-coal  mines  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  made  what  might  be  termed  fabulous  ju-ofits,  the  general 
average  being  from  100  to  l.")0  i)er  cent,  on  invested  capital,  the 
rang(>  being  from  15  to  8(K)  ])er  cent. 

"In  1918  conditions  were  not  so  good  in  the  A|)])alachian  and 
central  competitive  distincts.  i)rofits  generally  being  reduced  25 
to  30  per  cent,  less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  the  range  being 
from  15  to  300  per  cent,  on  invested  capital.  In  the  West  condi- 
tions in  1918  were  better  than  in  1917,  the  profits  in  the  HocUy 
Mountain  district  ranging  as  high  as  400  per  cent,  on  in\  ested 
capital. 

"Unofficial  figures  for  1919 — incomplete,  of  course — indicate 
that  profits  of  the  operators  are  less  than  for  1918,  some  of  the 
operators  claiming  to  have  actually  lost  money." 
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HOW   TO    SAVE   THE   TREATY 

IITTLE  OR  NO  EFFORT  to  save  the  Treaty  was  ap- 
parent during  those  closing  hours  of  the  heated  contest 
— •  which  ended  in  the  Senate's  triple  votes  of  rejection. 
As  the  fight  grew  more  bitter,  one  correspondent  reminds  us, 
"the  distinctness  of  groups  representing  different  shades  of  re- 
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IT  "SHALL   NOT    PASS!" 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ser\ation  opinion  disappeared,"  and  "party  lines  hardened," 
until  all  chance  for  any  united  action  to  save  the  Treaty  and 
the  League  disappeared.  The  President  had  told  the  Senate 
tliat  the  Lodge  reservations  would  '"nullify"  the  Ti-eaty,  and 
after  the  vote  Senator  Lodge  asserted  that  the  Treaty  was  dead, 
and  that  he  could  not  "see  any  symptoms  of  compromise." 
Yet  as  the  first  exclamations  of  regret  or  delight  give  way  to 
sober  editorial  second  thought,  we  find  newspapers  of  every 
political  hue  and  geographical  location  urging  compromise. 
Journals  like  the  Xew  York  ^\in  may  insist  that  the  Treaty  is 
dead  beyond  any  possible  hope  of  resurrection,  but  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  editors,  both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
editors  who  would  prefer  the  Treaty  without  any  reservations 
and  those  wKo  approved  the  Lodge  reservation  program,  look 
forward  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  \>y  some  adjustment  of  views.  "The  conflict  is 
not  irrepressible,"  insists  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  (Ind.).  "Pride 
has  got  to  give  way  in  a  measure  at  the  White  House  and  at  the 
Capitol,"  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  declares.  The  Re- 
publican Cincinnati  Times-Star  concludes  that  "there  is  still 
time  and  there  ought  still  to  be  room  for  compromise  on  the 
Peace  Treaty;  and  that  is  what  most  of  our  people  want."  As 
the  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.)  puts  it,  "the  Republicans  under 
Lodge's  leadership  can  better  afford  to  leave  off  some  of  their 
stronger  reservations  than  to  have  the  Treaty  fail  entirely,  and 
the  Administration  forces  can  well  afford  to  agree  to  some  of 
the  reservations  proposed." 

Republican  papers  like  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  for 
instance,  naturally  expect  the  President  to  take  the  longest 
steps  toward  compromise,  while  Democratic  dailies  like  the 
Atlanta  Journal  just  as  naturally  stress  the  Senate's  duty  to 
"subordinate  partizanship  and  prejudice  to  the  nation's  largest 
interests  and  humanity's  largest  hopes."  The  Boston  Globe 
(Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  "first  and  last,  eighty 
senators  voted  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  in  some  form;  it 
must  be  possible  for  sixty-four  of  these  eighty  Senators  to  get 
together  on  the  Treaty."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
finds  hope  for  the  League  in  the  very  manner  of  its  apparent 
demise.  That  is,  had  the  Treaty  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  with 
the  Lodge  reservations  "and  the  President  been  forced  to  carry 
out  his  warning  that  he  would  pocket  it,  there  would  have  been 
less  chance  than  now  of  the  League's  being  revived,"  for  "in 


that  ease  Mr.  Wilson,  altho  with  entire  constitutional  right  as 
well  as  moral  justice,  woujd  have  been  in  a  position  of  opposing 
and  vetoing  the  formal  act  of  the  Senate,"  and  "a  compromise 
would  ob\'iously  have  been  more  difficult  than  it  is  now  when  the 
act  which  leaves  the  Treaty  unratified  is  that  of  the  Senate  it- 
self."    As  The  Republican  continues: 

"If  both  sides  are  honest  in  their  claims  it  should  be  possible 
to  draft  a  reservation  with  regard  even  to  Article  X  of  the  Treaty 
upon  which  an  agreement  can  be  reached.  On  the  one  side  it 
has  been  claimed  by  the  Republicans  that  their  only  desire  is  to 
safeguard  constitutional  reqinrements  relating  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war,  and  upon  the  other  side,  the  President's, 
it  has  been  stated  from  the  first  that  there  was  never  any  inten- 
tion of  questioning  that  right.  It  should  be  possible  to  draft  a 
reservation  implying  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  claimed  by 
one  side  to  be  necessary  and  conceded  by  the  other  side  to  be 
already  recognized." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  looks  for  compromise  to  come 
about  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

"The  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the  debate  in  the  countiy 
have  indicated  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  the  League  under 
conditions  which  can  be  summarized  under  two  heads:  First, 
that  while  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  imposed 
by  the  League  constitution,  both  our  laws  and  our  inclinations 
require  that  the  final  interpretation  of  these  responsibilities  be 
made  in  each  case  by  the  existing  Executive  and  Congress; 
secondly,  that  we  must  be  our  own  judges  as  to  what  matters 
of  domestic  concern  we  shall  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
League.  President  Wilson  could  not  have  signed,  nor  coxdd 
the  Allied  governments  have  accepted,  a  treaty  bearing  the 
fifteen  Lodge  reservations;  but  he  can  sign  and  they  can  accept 
one  bearing  reservations  embodying  these  two  points 

"President  Wilson  will  almost  certainly  accept  the  program 
indicated,  and  Setiator  Lodge,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  influence 
for  himself  or  for  his  party,  will  be  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  indications." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  that  a  "broad  basis 
for  compromise  exists  in  i-egard  to  any  legitimate  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  reservations,  but  to  succeed  it  must  be  a  com- 
promise that  has  for  its  aim  the  preservation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  not  its  nullification."  In  the  opinion  of  this  stedfast 
defender  of  the  Wilson  peace  program, 

"Nobody  can  oV)ject  if  the  Senators  write  into  a  resolution 
of  ratififation  the  undisputed  fact  that  this  is  a  government  of 
enumerated  powers,  with  three  independent  coordinate  branches; 
that  Congress  alone  can  declare  war;    that  Congress  alone  can 


POLITICS   MAKES   STRANGE   BEDFELLOWS! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

appropriate  money,  whether  for  the  League  of  Nations  or  for 
dredging  a  creek,  and  that  the  Executive  has  no  right  to  create 
offices  except  with  the  consent  of  Congress;  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  League 
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THE  PEACE   DOVE   THAT  GOT  AWAY. 


Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  A'(us. 


of  Nations  questions  which  it  has  heretofore  regarded  as  domestic 
and  relating  to  its  internal  affairs." 

Some  of  the  trouble,  observes  The  World,  herein  agreeing  with 
the  Washington  correspondents,  "is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
temperamental  antipathies  of  President  Wilson  and  Senator 
Lodge;  no  two  men  in  the  country  are  less  fitted  to  work  with 
each  other."  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  comments  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger  (Ind.),  "must  come  down  from  his 
high  horse  and  get  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  face  the  situation." 
The  Philadelphia  daily  thinks  these  two  statesmen  should 
realize  that  the  Senate  has  shown  clearly  enough  that  it  "will 
not  have  the  Treaty  without  some  explanation  of  what  the 
United  States  understands  it  to  mean,  and  it  Avill  not  have  it 
with  the  kind  of  explanations  contained  in  the  rejected  resolu- 
tion." There  can  be  no  ratification,  affirms  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.),  so  long  as  President  Wilson  and  such  bitter 
opponents  of  the  League  as  Senator  Borah  "are  in  the  same 
political  bed — only  by  composition  with  the  reservationists 
is  it  possible  to  have  ratification."  The  Tribune  seems  to  have 
some  doubts  about  the  President's  ability  to  make  compromises. 
"Let  us  take  counsel  together,"  it  imagines  the  President  as 
saying,  "and  my  idea  of  counsel  is  for  you  to  sign  here."  So 
The  Tribune  offers  a  suggestion  that  President  Wilson  appoint  a 
commission  to  do  this  delicate  work  for  him,  "to  clear  up  the 
mess"  he  has  made.  Why  not  appoint  a  "steering  committee, " 
composed  of  ex-President  Taft,  Elihu  Root,  Senator  Lodge, 
Senator  Hitchcock,  and  Secretary  Lansing?  Such  a  com- 
mission, it  says,  "could  be  counted  on  to  hammer  out  an  under- 
standing among  themselves.  All  are  good  Americans,  and  all 
are  free  of  the  delusion  of  heavenly  inspiration."  The  first 
named  of  these  five,  Mr.  Taft,  argues  strongly  for  a  compromise 
in  one  of  his  editorials  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He 
believes  the  country  to  be  insistent  upon  u  compromise  and  to  be 
impatient  "with  the  deadlock  when  eighty  Senators  are  for  a 
Treaty  and  a  League  and  only  sixty-four  are  needed  to  ratify." 
He  sees  reason  to  hope  that  a  compromise  can  be  effected: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Republicans  can  not  properly  insist 
that  abrupt,  undiplomatic,  and  bumptiously  offensive  language  is 
needed  to  safeguard  any  American  rights.  It  <^an  well  be 
eliminated  and  polite  and  kindly  terms  substitut(>d  without 
losing  in  any  degree  the  effectiveness  of  the  restriction  and 
protection.  This  same  principle  applies  to  the  preamble  in  the 
requirement  that  we  shall  have  express  acceptance  of  our  reser- 
vations l)y  an  exchange  of  notes.  If  the  reservations  are  made 
a  part  of  and  a  condition  of  the  instrument  of  ratification  l)y  us 
wo  can't  possibly  be  bound  by  the  Treaty  except  as  qualified. 
The  only  purpose  of  the  express  acceptance  is  to  make  it  harder 
for  our  allies  to  accept  without  securing  any  additional  safe- 


guard to  us.  These  changes  in  form  only  will  relieve  our  reser- 
vations from  the  churlish  spirit  they  now  reflect;  and  with  nations 
who  make  much  of  courtesy  of  expression  will  have  great  weight. 
"The  two  sticking-points  in  the  substance  of  the  Treaty  are 
Article  X  and  the  Shantung  provision.  As  to  these,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  frame  compromises.  The  genius  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  traditions  has  been  in  compromises.  But  they  can  not 
be  brought  about  if  those  actually  engaged  go  into  conference 
without  any  discretion  and  with  instruction  to  yield  nothing. 
There  must  be  free  and  full  discussion  and  frank  proposals  and 
counter-proposals  of  a  definite  form.  The  negotiators  should 
not  }>e  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  playing  for  political  position. 
Article  X  must  be  qualified  if  the  support  of  the  Republicans  is 
to  be  secured.  So,  too,  the  Republicans  will  insist  that  our 
ratification  must  show  our  disapproval  of  the  transfer  of  German 
rights  to  Japan.  But  why  can't  the  conditions  upon  which 
Japan  secured  the  sections  of  the  Treaty  objected  to  be  framed 
and  made  a  feature  of  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  present 
one,  so  that  the  same  purpose  can  be  better  secured  and  Japan's 
already  injured  feelings  be  assuaged?" 

Writers  less  sympathetic  toward  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant find  the  task  confronting  the  Senate  comparatively  simple. 
The  first  duty  of  Congress,  declares  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.), 
is  to  declare  "that  a  state  of  peace  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany."  It  recalls  Senator  Lodge's  resolution 
to  that  effect  which  was  offered  and  referred  to  committee  during 
the  closing  hours  of  the  last  session  of  the  Senate.  The  Herald 
believes  Senator  Knox  was  right  in  calling  for  the  separation  of 
the  League  Covenant  from  the  Treaty.  "Because  the  United 
States  Senate  has  been  unable  to  agree  as  to  what  shall  be  the 
relation  of  this  country  to  an  international  scheme,  the  United 
States,"  says  the  (^hicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "is  kept  from  declar- 
ing itself  at  peace  and  returning  completely  to  normal  conditions." 
The'  Tribune  insists  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  kill  the 
League  altogether.  It  believes  that  Americans  are  willing  to 
join  the  League,  that  is,  "with  proper  reservations."  But  it 
believes  that  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  "is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  hasty  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  as  it  was  offered."     For, 

"  It  was  a  dangerous  document  for  the  United  States  to  sign. 
It  can  be  made  a  safe  document,  and  we  belie\e  it  will  be 
made  one. 

"In  the  meantime  the  nation  needs  a  declaration  of  peace. 
That  is  the  first  duty  of  Congress,  and  not  a  complicated  one." 

The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  (Dem.)  obj(>cts  to  all  this 
talk  about  "killing  the  Peace  Treaty,"  saying  that  "there  are  no 
opponents  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  German\%"  and  that — 

"The  reason  the  Peace  Treaty  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  is  because  Senators  and  jx-ople  will  not  join  in  any  League 
of  Nations  of  the  kind  i)roposed.  .  .  .  The  Treaty  Avas  not 
beaten,  but  the  League  i)lan  was  knocked  out." 
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SILVER   PASSES  "  16  TO  1 " 

FREE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  Mr.  Bryan's  famous  slogan  of  twenty-three  years 
ago,  would  now  rouse  little  enthusiasm  in  the  men  who 
then  so  clamorously  demanded  it,  some  editors  opine.  For 
to-day  the  price  of  silver  is  so  high  that  its  free  coinage  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  ratio  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  silver-producers.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  century,  financial  authorities 
tell  us,  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  more  as  silver  than  as  money. 
One  of  our  silver  dollars  is  intrinsically  worth  its  exact  face 
^"alue  when  the  market  price  of  silver  is  $1.2929  an  ounce. 
Last  week  silver  was  quoted- at  $L3634  an  ounce.  At  this 
price  a  silver  dollar  could  be  melted  down  and  sold  as  bullion 
at  a  profit  of  nearly  seven  cents.  "Are  the  New  York  financiers 
living  up  to  their  claims  of  honesty  that  they  inade  so  vocifer- 
ously in  1896,  or  are  they  paying  their  debts  in  a  cheap  gold 
dollar?"  asked  ]\Ir.  Bryan  the  other  day  when  the  bullion  value 
of  a  silver  dollar  had  soared  beyond  the  bullion  value  of  a  gold 
dollar. 

Nor  is  this  remarkable  condition  of  the  silver  market,  as 
revealed  in  recent  news  dispatches  and  financial  editorials, 
confined  to  the  United  States.  In  Paris,  we  are  told,  the  habit 
of  tipping  is  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
silver  coins.  In  Mexico  City,  correspondents  report,  merchants 
are  refusing  to  accept  gold  coins  for  small  jjurchases,  so  precious 
has  become  the  silver  they  must  give  in  change.  The  once 
despised  Mexican  dollar  is  now  at  a  premium.  England  and 
France  have  prohibited  the  export  of  silver,  and  have  passed 
stringent  regulations  forbidding  the  melting  of  silver  coins. 
In  France,  in  spite  of  severe  legal  penalties,  a  correspondent 
reports,  as  much  as  140  francs  in  notes  are  being  given  for 
100  francs  in  silver.  At  the  present  high  price  of  silver,  remarks 
a  firm  of  London  bullion-brokers,  "it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
mint  British  silver  coins." 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value 
of  silver,  which  the  New  York  Business  Digest  and  Investment 
Weekly  characterizes  as  "one  of  the  remarkable  and  unexpected 
developments  of  the  war?"  In  1914,  this  journal  reminds  us, 
the  price  of  silver  in  the  London  market  was  27d.  an  ounce 
and  in  New  York  fifty-four  cents  an  ounce.  In  both  markets 
it  is  now  quoted  at  more  than  two-and-a-half  times  its  prewar 
price.  In  some  respects,  we  are  told,  the  rise  in  silver  since 
1914  has  been  governed  by  the  same  general  causes  that  have 
driven  up  the  price  of  food  and  clothing,  such  as  higher  wages 
and  the.  increased  cost  of  transportation.  But  in  the  case  of 
silver,  explains  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  special  causes  ha^e 
also  been  at  w^ork: 

"One  of  the  notable  commercial  phenomena  of  the  war  has 
been  the  great  increase  in  imports  of  merchandise  by  the  bellig- 
erent nations  from  the  Orient,  and  the  great  decrease  in  their 
exports  to  the  East. 

"Both  were  a  perfectly  logical  result  of  the  fact  that  Europe 
was  at  war  and  the  Orient,  except  for  Japan's  brief  campaign  of 
1914,  at  peace.  Before  the  war,  Europe  was  accustomed  to 
settle  through  export  of  gold  any  balance  against  it  in  its  trade 
with  China,  Japan,  and  India.  Belligerent  Europe's  operations 
with  its  currencies  have  put  an  embargo  on  its  export  of  gold  to 
the  East  since  July,  1914.  But  Asia  has  from  time  immemorial 
accepted  silver  in  payment  of  such  balances,  and  the  result  in 
the  present  case  was  to  create  in  Europe  an  abnormally  great 
demand  for  silver.  Purchases  of  silver,  for  such  purposes  and 
for  shipment  to  Asia  from  our  own  west  coast,  were  naturally 
made  in  large  amount  by  Europe  on  our  markets;  as  a  result  of 
which  our  own  total  export  of  silver,  which  was  only  $51,000,000 
in  1914,  had  risen  in  1918  to  no  less  than  $2.52,000,000.  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver,  then,  is  not  at  all  mysterious." 

At  the  same  time,  notes  the  Des  Moines  Register,  "gold  has 
become  scarce  in  Europe  and  the  production  of  silver  has  begun 
to  decline,  while  the  use  of  silver  in  the  industries  and  art  has 
increased."       At  the  present  moment,  it  seems,  China  is  the 


heaviest  and  most  persistent  buyer  of  silver.     Says  the  New 
York  Times: 

"The  reason  for  the  latest  advance  in  silver,  which  has  carried 
the  price  at  New  York  higher  than  at  any  previous  time  in  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  the  London  i)rice  to  the  highest  figure  on  record, 
goes  back  to  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  United  States  decided 
to  assist  Great  Britain  in  settling  her  debts  with  the  Far  East. 

"Before  that  time  England  had  been  meeting  her  engage- 
ments in  the  Orient  and  in  India  with  both  gold  and  silver. 
When  the  available  silver  supplies  had  nearly  disappeared  and  the 
gold  was  badly  needed  for  other  purposes  Congress  passed  the 
Pittman  act,  which  released  something  like  $400,000,000  in 
Amei'ican  silver  coin  for  the  use  of  the  AUies. 

"Most  of  that  silver  went  to  India  for  account  of  the  British 
Government.  Great  Britain  also  bought  heavily  in  China,  the 
great  silver-using  nation,  and  wherever  else  she  could,  sending 
most  of  this  metal  also  to  India.  In  this  country  the  export  of 
silver  was  placed  under  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  the  metal  was  allowed  to  go  out  only  when  that  body  issued 
licenses.  The  licenses,  incidentally,  were  issued  mainly  for 
Indian  export.  China  got  very  little  new  silver,  while  she  al- 
lowed a  considerable  amount  to  go  over  her  borders. 

"Last  May  the  ban  on  silver  exports  out  of  the  United  States 
was  lifted  and  immediately  China  became  an  influence  in  our 
market.  Her  purchases  mounted  rapidly  until  now  she  is  the 
chief  bidder  for  the  metal  and,  according  to  dealers,  is  outbid- 
ding all  other  consumers.  That  demand  has  been  the  prime 
influence  in  sending  prices  up." 

Further  light  is  shed  on  the  silver  situation  by  The  Americas, 
an  organ  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  which 
we  read: 

"In  1915  the  normal  movement  of  silver  into  India  was 
interrupted  by  the  German  raiders  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  and  about  the  British  Isles. 
The  wants  of  India  w  ere  largely  siipplied  from  1914  to  1917  from 
stocks  in  China,  and  even  in  1918  the  shipments  from  China 
continued.  These  shipments  reduced  the  stocks  in  China  below 
normal  and  partially  explain  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
China  this  year 

"The  extraordinary  demand  for  silver  for  Asia,  however,  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  the  ad\'ance  in  price.  Production  has 
declined  heavily,  particularly  in  Mexico.  The  production  of 
silver  made  its  high  mark  in  1911,  when  the  world's  outpiit  was 
226,192,000  fine  ounces.  From  this  it  fell  to  156,626,000 
ounces  in  1916,  when  Mexico's  yield  was  estimated  at  only 
22,000,000  ounces  against  over  70,000,000  in  1913.  The  jjro- 
duction  of  the  United  States  in  1918  was  about  68,000,000, 
against  72,000,000  in  1914.  For  twenty  years  and  more  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  United  States  has  been  almost  wholly 
rs  a  by-product  in  the  reduction  of  copper  and  lead  ores,  but 
imder  the  stimulus  of  higher  prices  there  is  a  revival  of  interest 
in  some  of  the  old  silver  districts,  and  if  the  price  is  maintained 
it  is  probable  that  production  will  show  .some  increase. 

"On  the  other  hand,  while  production  has  been  thus  declining, 
coinage  requirements  have  been  increasing  enormously.  The 
rise  of  wages  and  prices,  the  state  of  full  employment  in  all 
countries,  and  activity  of  trade  have  created  a  demand  for  more 
silver  as  pocket  money,  and  altho  silver  has  lost  its  old  place  as 
standard  money,  it  is  everywhere  the  money  of  small  change." 

Among  the  effects  foreseen  by  expert  observers  if  silver  con- 
tinues to  soar  are  the  disappearance  of  silver  coins  into  the  melt- 
ing-pot, the  increased  issue  of  paper,  the  substitution  of  other 
and  cheaper  metals  for  coinage  of  small  denominations,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  old  demand  for  a  bimetallic  instead  of  a  gold 
standard.     On  this  last  jioint  The  Americas  says: 

"A  double  standard  of  value  is  as  inconvenient  and  illogical 
as  a  double  standard  of  time.  In  the  old  years  when  the  volume 
of  international  transactions  was  insignificant  compared  with 
what  it  is  now,  cables  few,  mails  slow,  and  arbitrage  trading  of 
little  importance,  the  fluctuations  of  the  two  standards  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  were  of  much  less  importance  than  they 
would  be  now.  The  business  world  strives  for  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  stability  and  accuracy  in  its  transactions,  and 
the  single  gold  standard  lias  demonstrated  its  superiority.  For 
the  present  it  is  largely  inoperative,  but  the  confusion  resulting 
shows  its  service  more  clearly.  Every  nation  will  w^ant  to  get 
back  to  the  gold  standard  as  quickly  as  possible." 
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EUROPE'S   MONEY   IN  A    SINKING   SPELL 

WHEN  A  SWISS  BREWER  finds  it  cheaper  to  paste 
paper  Austrian  kronen  on  his  beer-bottles  than  to 
have  labels  printed,,  and  when  the  values  of  European 
currency  are  constantly  reaching  lower  levels,  it  is  perhaps  no 
wonder  that  bankers  are  heeding  Sir  George  Paish's  solemn 
warning  that  the  world  is  facing  the  greatest  financial  crisis  of  its 
history.  In  comparison  with  Europe's  falling  currency  the 
American  dollar  is  becoming  so  high  as  to  interfere  with  foreign 
trade.  Readers  of  the  financial  columns  in  the  daily  newspapers 
have  noticed,  with  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  that  the 
German  mark,  normally  worth  twenty-four  cents,  "has  gone 
down  to  Ihree  cents,  with  floods  of  paper  marks  issuing  from  the 
German  presses  in  a  frantic  and  fruitless  effort  to  meet  the 
situation";  that  "the  Austrian  krone  is  almost  worthless";  that 
the  franc  is  worth  about  half  its  normal  value;  that  "the  Italian 
lira  is  diluted  to  a  ruinous  point,"  and  "the  money  of  several 
other  European  nations  is  depreciated,  not  excepting  the  British 
pound  sterling."  In  fact,  the  pound  sterling  has  been  sinking 
steadily  since  last  March,  until  one  day  last  month  it  fell  for  a 
time  below  $4,  and  is  now  hovering  just  above  that  figure,  in- 
stead of  at  its  par  value  of  $4.86.  Whenever  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, and  exporters  are  asked,  "What  is  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  at  this  time  to  be  settled  satisfactorily?"  the  answer, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  is  almost  invariably, 
"the  stabilizing  of  foreign  exchange."  Foreign  exchange,  as  the 
New  York  World  credits  Mr.  Hoover  with  observing,  "is  not  the 
weather,  but  the  barometer."  And,  says  The  World,  "the  storm 
which  the  present  reading  of  this  barometer  portends  is  that  of 
further  dislocations  in  the  American  foreign  trade  with  Euro])e 
to    our    own    disadvantage."     Newspaper    writers    agree    witli 


purchases  of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  however  much 
commodities  of  all  kinds  may  be  needed;  this  situation  means 
deprivation  and  hardship  for  Europeans  and  e^-entually  business 
depression  in  the  United  States."  The  Odd  Lot  Review  (New York), 


THE  CONQUERORS  I 

— From  L'Asino  (Roino). 

financial  authorities  that  we  in  America  can  not  afford  simply  to 
congi'atulate  ourselves  on  our  own  superior  financial  position. 
As  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  points  out,  it  is  being 
made  "practically  prohibitive  for  European  nations  to  make 


THAT   SINKING   FEELING. 

— From  The  Passing  Show  (London).         ' 

an  investment  weekly,  tells  American  business  men  that  if  they 
"expect  to  sell  abroad  they  ought  to  do  something  to  bolster  up 
foreign  exchange  before  it  gets  completely  demoralized.  Other- 
wise they  will  find  their  markets  seriously  restricted."  This 
paper  goes  on  to  show  just  how  the  decline  in  foreign  exchange 
is  bound  to  hurt  business  here: 

"The  drop  in  foreign  exchange  means  that  the  European 
customer  will  stop  buying  everything  from  us  but  the  most 
essential  commodities,  such  as  food,  coal,  etc. 

"Take  copper,  for  example.  Ordinarily,  the  French  importer 
of  copper  would  have  paid  only  about  one  franc  per  pound  for 
the  metal.  Now,  because  it  takes  two  francs  to  buy  what  one 
franc  used  to,  he  must  pay  twice  as  much.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  foreign  customer  has  held  off. 

"The  result  is  that  the  copper-producers  are  left  with  an 
enormous  surplus  on  hand  which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
dispose  of  just  because  of  the  decline  in  foreign  exchange.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  foreign 
currencies  concerns  us,  and  concerns  us  deeply. 

"Until  exchange  rates  abroad  on  the  United  States  get  down 
to  a  point  where  the  foreign  customer*  does  not  have  to  pay  a 
premium  of  20  to  85  per  cent. — depending  upon  the  country-  in 
which  he  is  doing  business — for  the  goods  he  wants,  domestic 
exporters  (and  this  includes  our  manufacturers)  will  not  be  able 
to  sell  goods  abi'oad  in  any  quantity. 

"The  situation  is  serious  and  requires  stringent  measures 
of  relief.  We  can  not  afford  to  abandon  Europe  to  her  own 
devices.  If  we  think  well  of  our  future  we  will  aid  Europe  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  worth  while  considering  this  matter  of  foreign 
exchange.  It  is  not  much  less  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us 
than  it  is  to  Europe." 

Such  being  the  situation,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  puts  tlie 
question,  "How  can  it  be  reformed?"     It  replies: 

"Many  plans  are  being  put  forth,  and  that  which  promises 
most  is  tli(>  establishment  of  great  credit  corporations  in  this 
country  which  will  take  European  collateral  at  heavy  discount 
and  await  a  favorable  time  for  settlement.  The  only  trouble 
with  this  ])hin  is  that  the  foreign  merchant  as  a  rule  has  little 
free  collateral 

"We  ought  to  be  buying  much  more  than  we  sell,  so  as  to 
restore  exchange,  but  the  op)K)site  situation  continues.  Several 
billions  of  dollars  are  jn-obably  owing  to  this  country  for  whoso 
payment  some  sort  of  arrangement  must  eventually  be  made. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  financiers  are  looking  iipon  the  coming  rpun    tt  a  T?iv/ri?T3    xuu  T     irr\T?    tttc    ^wtt\j   -DrwvT 

A^^nter  as  the  severest  test  of  world  stability."  THE    FARMER    WILL    HOE    HIS    OWN   ROW 

The  disabled  nations  of  Europe,  says  the  Washington  Post,  1   ^ARMERS  STAND  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea 

"must  soon  agree  to  conform  to  a  plan  of  relief  organized  and  1"^     in  the  present  struggle  between  capital  and  labor,"  says 

supervised  by  the  United  States,"  and  when  such  a  plan  "is  a   contributor   to    The  National   Stockman   and   Farmer. 

evolved  and  agreed  upon,  the  world  will  begin  to  be  safe  for  "T^ie  farmer  is  an  unhappy  third  party,  whose  favor  is  sought 

democracy  and  other  ideals.     It  is  not  safe  now."     Sir  George  ^y  ^o^h  sides,  but  who  can  not  choose  because  he  belongs  to 

Paish,   the  British  financial  authority,  writes  in  the   London  neither.     He  is   alike  prospective   ally   and  prospective  goat. 

Globe  that  "nothing  but  government  action,  not  by  one  Govern-  He  is  neither  capitalist  nor  laborer,  yet  a  combination  of  the  two." 

ment  alone,  but  by  aU  go^•ernments,"  can  deal  effectually  with  I*  is  roughly  reckoned   that   there   are  five  farmers   to   every 

the  situation.     In  a  speech  before  the  convention  of  the  Invest-  organized  laborer.     That  the  farmer  is  "flirting  with  organized 

ment   Bankers'  Association   of  America,  Mr.   John   K.  Gardin  labor"  is  charged  by  the  Peoria  Transcript,  but  this  is  vehemently 

commented  on  four  suggested  methods  of  improving  the  foreign-  fh-nied    by    numerous    farmers'    organizations    throughout    the 

exchange  situation:    "Shipment  of  gold  to  this  country;  ship-  t-ountry,   notably   the   National   Grange,   representing  about   a 

ment  of  goods  to  this  country;    extension   of   long-term   dollar  million  farmers,  whose  representatives  sent  to  Samuel  Gompers 

credits,  and  purchase  of  foreign  securities."     In  Mr.  Gardin's  ^^^  foUowing  telegram  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 

judgment,  as  The  Financial  World  (New  York)  quotes  him:  ^^e  annual  convention,  in  reply  to  his  invitation  for  a  conference 

at  Washington:     "The  National  Grange  declines  your  invita- 

"The  first  is  impossible,  and,  besides,  we  don't  need  or  want  +•       «               »             •    inr    i,-      ^        t-»          u      i<>  >>     Ti-i?             ' 

,j      „!,               J  •      1      1           J-     .■       -^    II.      mv.     .!_•    1  tion  for  a  conference  m  Washington,  December  13.        It  farmers 

more  gold.     The  second  is  slowly  readjustmg  itself.     The  third  .     ^.          i       ,  ,     «,,•           -,1,              , 

is   practicable,    but   is   a  bank   transaction.     The  fourth   is   an  orgamzations  should  affiliate  wth  labor,  such  an  alliance  "must 

investment    proposition,  with    unusually  attractive   features —  be  followed  by  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompatibility,"  is  the 

namely,   a  chance   for   the '  enhancement  of   the   principal  and  opinion  of   The  Pittsburg- National    Stockman    and  Farmer,  and 

interest  involved.  ^Jjp  Peoria  Transcript  believes  that  if  the  farmer  "casts  his  lot 

The  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  The  Annalist  (New  York)  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  our  Government  will 

finds  in  the  defeat  of  the  Treaty,  in  the  backwardness  of  American  be  on  a  Soviet  basis  in  1921." 

investors  to  buy  European  securities,  and  in  the  adjournment  of  "The  radical   misleaders  of  organized  labor  have  long  had 

Congress  without  passing  legislation  necessary  to  establish  some  hopes  of,  and  of  late  have  been  making  vain  bids  for,  the  support 

form   of   foreign   financing   corporation,   solid   reasons   for   pre-  of  the  farmers,"  says  the  New  York  rirnes,  "but  the  farmers  are 

dieting  the   continuance  of  a  falling  exchange  market.     This,  suspicious  of  millenniums  to  be  attained  by  giving  high  pay  for 

it  says,  will  be  bad  for  our  foreign  trade,  but  perhaps  good  for  little  work."     Then  this  newspaper  quotes  one  of  the  resolu- 

us  in  other  ways:  tions  passed  by  the  Farmers'  National  Congress:     "We  know 

,,,„                   .                    ,     •  1       ,      ,-       •               .             ,          ,  that  the  fortv-four-hour  Aveek  can  not  feed  the  world,  and  we 

if  we  experience  a  material  reduction  in  exports,  goods  and  *   .                       i     i      •    ,,        ,/-,••          ■   n 

commodities  will  begin  to   back  up.     We  are   producing  at  a  Pi'oclaim  that  it  can  not  clothe  it.        The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

tremendous   pace,    thanks   to   the   unprecedented   war-demand,  asserts  that  "  the  farmers  thus  revealed  the  width  of  that  abyss 

and  can  not  hope  to  consume  all  we  ])roduce.     We  have  expanded  which  separates  them  from  the  organized  wage-earners  of  this 

our  structure   to   accommodate   the   world.     If   the   world  can  eountrv,"   and  the  Sharon  Herald  observes  that   "the  trouble 

not  avail  itself  of  this  accommodation  because  of  lack  of  credits,  „          .■>     ^     .  .-,    .  .              i      .          •         ^             j.^     ,.    \ 

.       .            •,,               I,     +1                   A               ]   +1              +1,  comes  from  the  fact  that  too  much  stress  is  put  upon  the  forty- 

our  structure  will  verv  shortly  overproduce,  and  then  as  the  i'         ±                      j 

most  natural  thing  prices  \\t11  start  to  come  down.     It  will  not  four-hour  week  for  labor,  and  not  enough  upon  labor  for  the 

be  a  pleasant  operation,  deflation  occasioned  in  this  way,  and  forty-four-hour  week." 

there  will  be  a  good  many  who  wil!   sustain  hurts  while  it  is  Declaring  that  the  farmer  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  in- 

T^'t  °\  .?"*   '\''f  r^"*"!!  Tff.  ^°r   ^''''r!'   vT""^   ^  crease  in  the  cost  of  living  that  will  result  from  increased  wages 

doubt,  and  those  who  believe  that  that  is  the  most-to-be-desired  .                   .     .    ^       .         ,        ^     . 

result  assert  that  the  end  wiU  justify  the  means."  and  shorter  working  hours  m  industry,  the  National  Grange  at 

their  annual  convention  recently  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
The  story  of  exchange  depreciation  is  epitomized  by  the  effect  that  such  "increase  will  affect  farm  wages  and  hours  of 
Boston  News  Bureau  in  the  figures  given  below.  These  figures  farm  labor  in  the  same  way  and  still  further  decrease  farm  pro- 
are  of  November  1.  Since  then  the  German  mark  has  gone  duction  and  increase  farm  costs."  The  Grange  also  showed 
below  three  cents  and  the  pound  sterling  below  $4,  while  the  where  it  stood  in  the  matter  of  immigrants  who  do  not  declare 
franc  has  declined  below  nine  cents.  their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens.     "We  demand," 

Par                  Low               Deprec.  the  resolution  said  in  part,  "legislation  making  possible  the  de- 

^^^'■1'°^ *lf^?^            *^?«il              1!?^°  portation  of  all  foreigners  who  have  not  taken  out  their  na- 

Francs 0.194                  0  1039                46.5  ^                                              " 

Lire 0. 194                0  0786              59.5  turalization  papers  within  a  limited,  stated  period." 

l\TsS"crowns.;::::;:::;:;:::::::::     ofol               o:to?2              ll'i  The  wide   divergence   of   the  agricultural  interest  from   the 

.    ,  industrial    interest    is   commented   upon   bv   the   Minneapolis 

Moodifs  I nvestors  Service  (New  York)  mtorms  us  that—  r           7      .  ■  i 

Journal,  which  says: 

"The     depreciation     of     the     bills     of     Great    Britain,    the 

European  small  neutral  nations,  and  of  South-American  coun-  "Labor  wants  high  wages  and  low  prices,  while  the  farmers 

tries  may  be  attributed  mostly  to  trade  balances,  and  to  their  want  low  wages  and  higli  prices.     While  neither  may  be  entirely 

heavy  purchases  of  foreign  goods;  but  the  depreciation  of  francs,  satisfied  with  the  present  regime  of  high  wages  and  high  prices, 

mark?    lire,  and  kronen  seems  to  be  due  almost  wholly  to  the  it  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  difficult  job  to  get  them  on  to  the 

paper-m.  ley  inflation.             .  same  platform.     Labor  is  doing  its  best  by  agitation  and  strikes 

"For   us   this    foreign-exchange   situation    points   to    smaller  to   make   everytliing   the   farmer   buys   cost   him   more.     Inci- 

net   merchandise   exports,   increased   competition   with   foreign  dentally  the  things  the  farmer  produces  also  cost  more.     But 

goodsboth  at  home  and  abroad,  a  further  decline  in  ocean  freight-  just  how  the  two  classes  could  be  induced  to  puU  together  is 

rates,  special  competition  in  such  international  products  as  dyes,  something    of    a    mystery.     The    joining    of    two  great  bodies 

chemicals,  and  textiles,  and  lower  prices  for  the  majority  of  prod-  of    voters   in    such    a  way  is  an  alluring  project.     But  it  will 

nets  Avhieh  are  subject  to  foreign  competition.  be  a  pretty  task  to  get  the  farmer  and  the  workingman  into 

"For    Great    Britain    the    monetary    and    foreign-exchange  the  same  political    boat.     They    are    not    going   in    the   same 

outlook  is  good;  but  for  J^rance  it  is  filled  with  great  difficulties;  direction. 

while  the  monetary  position  of  Germany  and  Italy  is  very  un-  "  There  is  another  difficulty  that  is  deeper.     It  is  the  reluctance 

certain  indeed.     The  European  neutrals  and  Canada,  Australia,  of  large  numbers  of  American  citizens  everywhere  to  vote  as 

Japan,  and  the  South-American  countries  are  in  good  shape."  farmers  or  as  workingmen,   and   their  decided  preference  for 
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voting   as   American   citizens   with   the  good   of   their  country 
at  heart." 

The  widely  circulated  prediction  that  labor  and  the  farmers 
would  join  in  some  sweeping  political  movement  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  founded  upon  nothing  more  than  hope.  The 
farmers'  organizations,  which  have  as  their  special  missions  the 
conservation  of  the  soil,  an  increase  in  its  products,  improvement 
in  stock,  poultry,  grain,  and  fruit,  facility  in  exchanging  produce, 
and  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  and  its  distribution,  represent 
approximately  one-third  of  the  population  of-  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  their  statistics.  This  fact  leads  the  Dallas  Farm 
and  Ranch  to  conclude  that  "all  unionism  desires  is  the  farmer's 
strength,  not  his  counsel."  The  IndianapoHs  Union,  however, 
which  styles  itself  the  oldest  lal)or  paper  in  the  United  States, 
flatly  denies  that  labor  seeks  an  alliance  with  the  farmer^;  that 
it  "has  its  hands  full  keeping  down  Bolsheviki  and  other  vermin 
without  the  addition  of  the  agricultural  cootie."  Continues 
The  Union: 

' '  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  man  who  works  for 
a  wage  and  the  farmer.  The  main  object  in  life  of  the  wage- 
earner  is  to  get  for  as  little  outlay  in  money  or  toil  as  possible 
the  wherewith  to  feed  himself  and  his  family.  The  sole  object 
of  the  farmer  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  the  food-pi-oducts 
that  the  man  in  industry  must  buy  to  live.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  abused  middleman  the  two  would 
be  at  each  other's  throats. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  predatory  interest  in  this 
country  but  agriculture.  It  controls  congresses  and  legislatures 
and  compels  legislation  in  its  own  interest  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  interest.  It  forces  the  Government  to  an  expense  of 
forty  million  dollars  a  year  to  serve  it  through  a  governmental 
department  which  occasionally  isolates  a  bug;  it  sets  the  country 
by  the  ears  with  the  Inigaboo  of  a  boll-weevil  when  the  jirice  of 
cotton  is  to  be  boosted;  it  exploits  everything  from  spring  rains 
to  early  frosts  to  bolster  the  price  of  wheat.  And  between  sea- 
sons the  bucolic  brother  puts  in  his  time  beating  the  tax-collector 
and  denouncing  'Capitalism' — the  farmer  invented  the  term  in 
its  opprobrious  sense.  Having  a  low  sense  of  morality  until  his 
years  beget  in  him  a  fear  of  hell,  the  farmer  takes  no  thought  for 
the  welfare  of  any  member  of  any  other  class.  And  he  would 
dominate  the  country  by  numbers  if,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
he  was  not  led  to  the  practise  of  not  sparing  the  clul)  and  spoiling 
the  child.  His  autocratic  and  domineering  rule  at  home  has  such 
a  chastening  influence  on  the  more  intelligent  of  his  offspring 
that  the  roads  city-ward  are  kept  open  by  youths  of  spirit  who 
seek  the  city  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  this  nation  and  recruit  the 
forces  of  industry  in  order  that  there  shall  be  a  better  market  for 
the  old  man's  pigs." 

A  contemporary  Socialist  organ,  Victor  Berger's  Milwaukee 
Leader,  has  just  the  opposite  opinion  regarding  the  desirability 
of  labor  affiliating  with  farmers'  organizations.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "Unite  and  Conquer,"  it  oiTers  this  advice: 

"It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  farmers  and  the  wage- 
workers  should  pull  together.  They  both  work  for  their  living. 
Their  larger  interests  are  identical.  If  there  are  any  details  in 
which  these  interests  are  antagonistic,  these  should  be  adjusted, 
in  view  of  the  identity  of  the  larger  interests. 

"Each  of  these  sections  of  the  working  class  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  without  the  support  of  the  other. 

"Big  business  thoroughly  understands  the  import  of  the  maxim 
'  divide  and  conquer.'  It  has  followed  tluit  i)olicy  for  years — 
dividing  its  enemies — leading  them  to  fight  oiu^  another,  while  it 
robbed  both  of  them. 

"The  farmers  and  the  wage-earners  should  unite  and  conquer." 

.Judging  from  the  unanimous  resolutions  adopted  by  practically 
all  farmers'  organizations,  and  from  editorials  in  leading  farm 
])apers,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  farmers  joining  labor  in 
"One  Big  Union";  in  fact,  thinks  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
any  one  who  dreamed  of  such  a  coalition  must  have  a  "poor 
understanding  of  farmer  psychology."  An  interesting  triangle, 
however,  was  suggested  in  Kansas  recently  when  the  Kansas 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  said  in  a  statement: 

"We  challenge  capital  and  labor  to  stand  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  with  agriculture,  upon  the  platform  of  Americanism. 


"While  prices  on  much  of  what  the  farmer  produces  have  been 
going  down,  the  cost  of  production  continues  to  mount.  Wages 
were  never  before  so  high,  nor  help  so  scarce.  Everything  the 
farmer  buys — as  implements,  machinery,  and  other  necessities — 
has  very  greatly  increased.  He  not  only  takes  chances  on 
fluctuating  markets  and  transportation  uncertainties,  but 
constantly  faces  the  risk  of  crop  failure." 

Even  if  labor  and  the  farmer  should  combine,  thinks  the 
Seattle  Poat-I ntelligencer,  the  results  sought  would  not  be 
obtained: 

"The  notion  that  the  wage-earner  and  the  farmer  by  joining 
their  economic  strength  will  be  able  to  control  wages,  prices, 
hours  of  labor,  interest  rates,  etc.,  is  fallacious.     The  only  effect 
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• — Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Agr  Herald. 

of  SO  unnatural  a  combination  is  the  increase  of  both  prices 
and  wages,  a  condition  not  fundamentalh'  different  from  that 
which  now  prevails.  In  this  (condition  the  salaried  man  and  the 
professional  man  suffer  for  a  time,  but  e\entually  their  suffei'ing 
brings  about  a  reaction — they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  buy  the 
food  from  the  farmer  and  the  finished  product  from  the  Worker, 
so  that  the  worker  and  the  farmer  are  set  to  washing  each  other's 
shirts. 

"The  farmer  and  the  wage-worker  were  paid  high  prices  and 
high  wages  as  aTi  incentive  to  greater  production  during  the  war. 
The  salaried  man  was  not  considered.  He  was  not  listed  in  an 
essential  occupation,  and  within  the  age  limit  he  was  sent  to  the 
front  or  the  training-cam])s.  The  wage-worker,  with  his  high 
wages,  had  to  buy  the  farmer's  dear  wheat,  pork,  beef,  and  other 
food-products;  the  farmer,  with  his  high  prices,  had  to  pay  for 
his  clothing,  his  implements,  his.  lumber,  all  manufactured  under 
high  wages.  And  neither  the  farmers  nor  the  wage-workers 
are  satisfied.  The  economic  mistake  of  forcing  the  salaried 
man  out  of  the  circle  was  made,  and,  as  farmers  pointed  out, 
is  being  made  worse  by  shorter  wage-days  and  higher  wages." 

In  replying  to  an  invitation  from  Samuel  Gompers  to  attend 
the  conference  at  Washington  to  discuss  cooperation  between 
the  farmers  and  labor,  and  cooperation  in  stalling  products 
produced  by  the  farmers  and  the  purchase  of  products  necessary 
to  farmers,  Milo  D.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  gave  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  following 
reasons  for  declining: 

"I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  farmers  have  many  common 
interests  with  the  toilers  of  the  cities. 

"But  events  of  the  last  y<'ar.  aiul  particularly  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  have,  in  my  oi)inion,  alienated  much  of  the  good  will 
toward  organized  labor  that  was  previously  in  the  heart  of  tho 
farmers.  For  this  condition  you  may  not  be  responsible,  nor 
other  sane  and  conservative  nienib«>rs  of  tlie  A.  F.  of  L. 

"I  think  that  I  can  appreciate  the  difficult  position  you  hold; 
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but  at  this  moment  your  team  is  rumiing  away.  We,  as  farmers, 
would  be  glad  to  aid  in  stopping  them,  but  not  to  ride  in  the 
wagon.  We  do  want  the  right  to  sell  collectively  our  farm 
products  and  the  right  to  buy  our  necessities  collectively;  but 
we  do  not  ask  the  right  to  impose  our  collective  agent  upon  any 
purchaser,  nor  the  right  to  tell  any  purchaser,  if  he  does  not 
want  our  collected  products  at  the  price  we  name,  that  he  must 
arbitrate,  or  that  he  must  not  supply  his  wants  from  any  other 
soiirce  if  he  would  avoid  trouble." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  a  double-column  edi- 
torial, emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  the  last  man  to  be 
tempted  into  an  alliance  with  a  special  class,  "for  he  is  of  all 
classes — capitalist,  property-owner,  employer,  laborer,  merchant, 
and  consumer  in  one."  During  the  war,  this  paper  points  out, 
"organized  labor  told  the f arni-haads  that  eight  hours  of  indiffer- 
ent labor  should  make  a  day's  -work  in  the  fields  as  weU.  as 
factory.  Beset  by  excessive  wage-demands  and  also  by  de- 
creased man-power  in  the  midst  of  his  vital  planting  and  harvest- 
ing season,  when  an  arbitrarily  limited  work-day  would  spell 
ruin,  the  farmer's  sympathy  for  unionism  perceptiblj-  chilled." 
Continues  The  North  American: 

"Indeed,  if  the  proposed  conference  were  held,  the  farmers 
would  be  likely  to  give  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  Ueu  tenants  a 
singularly  uncomfortable  day  in  defending  the  ])olicies  of  organ- 
ized labor.  They  would  remind  him  that  behind  his  leadership 
of  profest  conservatism  his  organization  is  virtually  dominated 
by  radicals  and  revolutionaries;  that  numberless  strikes  have 
been  called  in  defiance  of  Federation  orders;  that  the  steel  strike 
and  the  coal  strike  show  the  destructive  influences  which  threaten 
to  control  unionism;  that  he  publicly  defended  Foster,  the 
syndicaUst  agitator,  who  has  preached  for  years  antidemocratic 
revolution;  that  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  miners' 
leaders  to  consider  the  judicial  decree,  commanding  withdrawal 


of  the  strike  order  he  issued  a  statement  denouncing  the  Gov- 
ernment's course  and  the  mandate  of  the  court." 

Representative  of  the  unanimity  of  thought  among  farm 
journals  throughout  the  country,  such  as  The  Rural  New  Yorker,, 
The  Prairie  Farmer,  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  The  Southland  Farmer,  The  Ohio  Farmer,  The  American 
Agriculturist,  The  Michigan  Farmer,  The  Kansas  Farmer,  and 
The  Agricultural  Review,  is  the  following  from  Michigan  Busi- 
ness Farming,  which  believes  the  affiliation  of  labor  with  thefarmer 
is  "an  important  question  which  may  affect  the  entire  future  of 
American  agriculture,"  and  as  an  indication  of  the  tenor  of  the 
editorial,  quotes  -Esop's  fable  of  the  lion  and  the  fox.  Says  this 
farmers'  organ: 

"Labor  finds  that  it  is  not  powerful  enough  alone  to  dictate  to 
the  employers  and  the  Government.  Labor  has  been  tactless 
enough  to  disregard  public  sentiment.  Its  attitude  has  been  of  a 
notoriously  publie-be-damned  character.  But  labor  now  knows 
that  public  opinion  is  the  greatest  power  on  earth  and  that 
no  cause  can  long  prosper  that  does  not  meet  with  public  ap- 
proval. Labor  realizes  too  late  that  it  has  been  indifferent  to 
the  public  welfare  and  has  thoughtlessly  antagonized  a  great 
body  of  people  who,  if  properly  appealed  to  and  their  interest 
properly  respected,  would  now  present  an  irresistible  force  to 
back  labor  up  in  its  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  better  working 
conditions. 

"What  does  labor  propose  to  give  to  the  farmers  in  exchange 
for  their  support?  Nothing.  Perhaps  the  labor-leaders  mean 
well,  and  a  little  later  on,  after  the  farmers  have  helped  them  to 
get  what  they  are  after,  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  farmers' 
problems.  But  this  is  doubtful.  If  the  labor-leaders  haven't 
anything  to  offer  to  the  farmers  now  when  they  need  their  as- 
sistance so  badly,  does  it  stand  to  reason  they  will  have  anything 
to  offer  when  they  no  longer  need  the  farmer?" 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


When  H.  C.  L.  meets  Christmas. shopping,  tlion  comes  the  tug  of  war! 
—  Washington  Post. 

It's  a  good  thing  the  almighty  dollar  got  its  reputation  liefore  tlie  liigh- 
cost  wave  struck  us. — Detroit  Journal. 

KoLCHAK  moves  from  Omslv  to  Tomsk,  whicli,  freely  translated,  proli- 
ably  means  from  bad  to  worse. — Chicago  Post. 

One  might  remark  that  the  vmorganized  lunisewife  ha,s  no  delusions 
about  what  constitutes  a  day's  work. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  foundations  of  world  peace  shjould  be  simk  pretty  deep,  because 
they'ir  have  to  support  lots  of  tall  stories. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  matble  dome  over  the  National  Capitol  is  not  the  only  marble 
dome  intimately  connected  with  that  building. — Columbia  Record. 

There  seem  to  be  splendid  opportunities  for  the  yoimg  man  who  goes 
to  Me.xico  and  grows  up  in  the  ransom  business. — Columbia  Record. 

It  still  looks  in  this  League  of  Nations  business  as  tho  Wilson  may  have 
had  the  vision,  but  the  .Senate  is  going  to  insist  upon  having  the  revision. 
— Aianila  Bulletin. 

In  an  article  on  the  railway  strike  here,  tlie  Temps  says  that  the 
problem  really  comes  to  this:  "  Sliould  a  worker  be  paid  according  to 
the  good  which  he  does,  or  the  evil  wliich  he  might  be  caijable  of  doing?" 
— London  Times. 


A  German  mark  is  now  worth  almost  as  much  as  an  iron  cro.ss. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Inste.\d  of  pocketing  the  Treaty,  the  President  might  give  it  to  Bur- 
leson to  mail. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

The  mere  fact  that  President  Wilson  wants  something  is  not  an  ar- 
gument against  it. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Some  of  the  knocking  on  wood  in  this  country  is  beginning  to  be  noticed 
by  the  friends  of  General  Leonard. — Houston  Post. 

There  is  little  color  in  prison  life,  but  that  promises  to  be  changed  for 
the  better  soon,  when  tlie  Reds  get  there. — New  York  World. 

If  he  makes  another  race  Senator  Lodge  may  be  able  to  run  on  the 
platform — "he  kept  us  out  of  peace.  " — St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  has  resigned.  He  probably  has 
no  Senate  to  make  life  interesting. — The  Trade  Unionist  {Washington. 
D.  C). 

The  Literary  Dige.st  refers  to  it  as  "the  bouncing  of  Berger,"  but 
we  hope  that  doesn't  imply  any  possibiUty  of  a  come-back. — Little  Rock 
.Arkansas  Democrat. 

Kansas  school-teachers  are  trying  to  find  some  way  to  get  salaries 
raised  in  their  profession.  Have  they  ever  thought  of  getting  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  to  take  over  tlie  schools? — Kansas  City  Star. 


WHAT  WILL  THE   HARVEST  BE  ? 


— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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AMERICA'S  ABANDONMENT  OF    EUROPE 


AMERICA'S  IT'IYETERATE  POLICY  of   "strictly  busi- 
ness" is  seen  by  some   German  observers  in  the 
Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty. 
America  leaped  into  the  battlefield  of   Europe  and  won 
the  plaudits  of  the  Allied  world  as  the  knight   para- 
mount of  nations, but  now  that  Europe  is  struggling  back 
to  consciousness  and  order,  America  politely  withdraws 
and  proclaims  anew  her  aversion  to  foreign  "entangling 
alliances."    But  while  some  German  journals  put  this 
interpretation  on  the  Treaty's  failure,   other   German 
observers  rather  welcome  this  stumbling  block  to  peace, 
because  they  see  in  it  prospect,  of  gain  for  what   is 
left  of  the  Teuton  cause.  Among  the  Allies,  the  great- 
est disappointment,  if  not  resentment,   is   apparently 
felt  by  the  French.    In  Great  Britain,  we  learn  from 
London  dispatches,  there  are  no  less  than  four  schools 
of  thought  about  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  United 
States.   The  ultra— Conservatives  feel  America  would  be 
acting  rightly  if  it  withdrew  to  "splendid  isolation," 
and  they  urge  the  same  course  for  Britain,   Then  there 
are  Conservatives,  headed  by  the  Northcliffe  press, who 
believe  Britain  has  most  to  gain  from  a  League  of  Na- 
tions.  This  group  counsels  patience  toward  America, 
tho  it  insists  upon  the  seriousness  of  things   as  they 
are.   Another  Conservative  group,  we  are  told,  is  "hys- 
terical" over  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  America  from 
European  affairs,  and  would  bring  her  back  at  any  cost. 
Finally  there  are  the  Liberals,  soured  and  resentful, 
because  they  trusted  in  America  as  the  "backbone  of  the 
League  which  was  to  lead  Europe  away  from  a  reaction 
to  mlitarism,"   which  they  have  ?.lways  opposed.    Now 
they  feel  they  have  been  set  adrift  in  a  "sea  of  reac- 
tion."  The  advanced  labor  attitude  is  perhaps   best 
expressed  by  the  Socialist  London "Daily  Herald,"  which 
speaks  of  the  "corrupt  Treaty"   and  accuses   President 
Wilson  of  having  sacrificed  everything  to  the  League 
of  Nations  which  became  "a  clique   of  cabinets  instead 
of  a  league  of  peoples,"  and  it  adds:  "The  only  inter- 
national that  will  work  is  the  red  international the 

true  union  of  peoples."  The  holdup  of  peace  by  America 
is  said  not  to  have  alarmed  Italy,  but  rather  to  have 
pleased  that  country,  and  it  is  even  suggested,  we 
learn  from  press,  dispatches ,  that  Italy  may  put  the 
Allies  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  renewing  her  de- 
mands for  Fiume  and  the  other  Adriatic  ports.  America 
has  objected  to  these  demands,  it  is  recalled,  and 
Italy  may  insist  upon  them,  now  that  the  United  States 
is  "out  of  the  way."   Yet  it  is  considered  almost  im- 


possible that  the  Allies  would  yield  to  Italy,  we  are 
told,  for  "altho  the  United  States  may  have  lost  some 
moral  prestige  because  of  her  refusal  to  abide  by  what 
Europe  considers  a  United  States  project,  she  commands 
universal  respect  as  a  most  powerful  nation,  and  all 
Powers  will  bid  for  her  goodwill,  even  tho  she  is  not 
a  member  of  the  League." 


NON- SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 
"It's   a  simple  word, but  it's   hard  to  get  the 
letters  to  stick  together." 

"Campana  de  Gracia"  (Barcelona), 


In  the  German  press  an  editorial  said  to  reflect 
the  "cautious  tentative  view" of  America's  action, which 
is  held  in  Government  circles,  especially  by  Socialist 
members,  is  published  by  the  Berlin  "Vorwarts,"  which 
says  Germany  faces  a  situation  of  international  law 
unprecedented  in  world  history.  The  conditions  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  have  been  fulfilled  because  it  has 
•been  ratified  by  Germany  and  three  of  the  principal 
Powers,  yet  the  Treaty  "cannot  become  effective,  be- 
cause America's  participation  is  an  inevitable  postu- 
late for  its  execution."  America  has  a  place  in  all 
the  commissions,  and  the  League  of  Nations  changes 
face  completely  if  America  does  not  join,  according  to 
the  "Vorwarts,"  which  proceeds: 

"Germany  has  pledged  itself  to  submit  to  the  dictum 
of  the  commissions,  but  not  to  commissions  arbitrarily 
made  up  by  the  other  side.  As  facts  are,  therefore, 
Germany  could  take  the  standpoint  that  we  are  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  peace,  but  only  as  prescribed  in  the 
treaty.   We  will  acknowledge  the  competence   of  the 
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conmissions  whosa  composition  is  according  to  the 
treaty,  but  -will  not  ackno^Tledge  the  competence  of 
coaEiissions  otherwise  made  up.  Thereby  the  whdle  peace 
treaty  -would  go  by  the  board, It  would  be  necessary  to 
agree  on  a  new  treaty. 

Bitter  is  the  mood  of  the   Nationalistic   Berlin 

"Telglische  Rundschau,"  which  charges  that   "first  fhe 

Americans  make  a  scrap  heap  of  Europe   and  then  with- 
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THE  SNAIL'S  PACE  OF  PEACE 

"L'Asino"  (Rome). 

draw  with  a  noble  gesture  of  duty,  and  leave  Europe  to 

its  misery.    That's  the  real,  thing   in  the   sense   of 

American  business." 

The  value  of  the  Treaty  without   the  United  States 

is  estimated  by  the  Socialist  Paris   "I'Hiimanite"  as 

follows: 

"No  one  can  suppose  that  the  war  would  have  ended 
the  way  it  did  if  America  had  remained  an  onlooker.  Of 
what  value  will  peace  be  if  the  United  States  is  not  a 
participant?  There  are  certain  clauses  in  the  treaty 
which  particularly  interest  France-  They  run  the 
risk  of  revealing  themselves  extremely  fragile  if  the 
American  Senate  affects  indifference  abovit  them.  " 

Says  the  Paris  "l.:idi": 

"It  is  true  that  all  may  work  out  well  in  the  end. 
But  the  Old  World,  no  matter  what  happens,  will  msJce 
some  reflections.  It  will  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
j\merican  Constitution  is  far  from  the  perfect  model  it 
has  been  pictured  to  our  Government.  Its  greatest 
fault,  which  the  Americans  themselves  now  recognize, is 
that  it  has  created  a  permanent  separation  between  the 
executive  power  represented  by  the  President  and  the 
Ministers  chosen  outside  of  Parliament  and  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  These  two  independent  powers,' 
growing  out  of  the  same  universal  suffrage,  are  con- 
demned to  make  faces  at  each  other.  From  this  misun- 
derstanding the  affairs  of  the  country  are  rarely  free. 

"Let  us,  then,  speak  a  good  word  for  the  excellent' 
French  Constitution,  which  has  no  such  misfits.   It  is 
true  that  there  are  those  who  speak  of  reforming   it 
and  making  it  like  the  American  Constitution.  Well,  w© 
always  have  people  who  are  too  much  inspired. " 
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ELIEF,  NOT  REGRET,  is  said  to  be  felt  by 
most  of  Canada's  returned  soldiers  that  what 
is  known  as  the  "Flynn  gratuities"  will  not  be 
authorized  by  the  Government.  This  avowal  is  made  in 
some  military  circles  where  the  proposal  that  the  re- 
turned soldiers  should  receive  a  bonus  of  $2,000,  is 
said  to  be  favored  by  the  minority  only  of  former 
service  men.  The  bonus  plan  takes  its  name  from 
Sergeant  Flynn  who  set  it  in  motion  with  the  aid  of 
fellow  soldiers.  The  main  reason  why  the  Parliamentary 
investigating  committee  disapproved  of  the  plan, 
we  are  told,  is  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  not 
the  money  to  put  it  into  effect.  There  are  other 
reasons  of  weight,  one  of  which  is  that  in  the  matter 
of  cash  gratuity  when  mustered  out,  as  the  Toronto 
"Globe"  notes,  the  Canadian  private  is  better  off  than 
the  privates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
all  the  other  Dominions.  In  the  view  of  this  daily, 
what  is  most  needed  now  is  more  generous  treatment  of 
the  partially  disabled  and  unfit,  and  sufficient  de- 
posits of  money  in  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  the  great  in- 
dustrial centers  to  carry  through  the  winter  all  re- 


,THE  DELAY.* 
THE  WORLD — "There's  murder  being  done  in  Armenia 
Alley  by  the  Turk  and  Tartar  g\inmen.'  ViThat  e.re   you 
delaying  the  policeman  for?" 

U.  S,  SENATE— "He's  not  on  duty  until  I  see  that 
he  is  dressed  to  suit  me,  murder  or  no  murder," 

"Border  Cities  Star"  (Windsor,  Ont,) 

ttirned  soldiers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  been  unable  to  secure  employment. 

The  Hamilton  "Times"   assures  us  that  the  vote  on 
the  special  committee's  report  opposing  cash  gratui- 
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ties  "makes  it  certain'  that  the  veterans  will  have  no 
'hope  of  success  for  their  proposal  while  the  present 
Parliament  lives;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there 
is  no  party  in  the  House  v^hich  has  any  burning  desire 
to  espouse  the  soldier's  present  demands." 

The  Peterborough  "Farm  and  Dairy"  points  to  the 
ijgratifying  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  returned  men 
have  not  endorsed  the  gratuity  demand, ^  and  at  the  same 
(time  remarks: 

"We  owe  our  returned  men  the  best  possible  chance 
to  get  back  into  civil  life  and  in'  this  Canada  is  do- 
ing more  through  her  Soldier's  Civil  Re -establishment 
Branch  than  any  other  country.  Viewing  our  war  record 
in  this  light  and  taking  into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial crisis,  through  which  the  country  is  passing,  the 
Parliamentary  Coraifiittee  was  quite  justified  in  turning 
down  the  demands  of  the  United  Veteran's  League." 

A  grateful  country  ov;-es  the  returned  soldier  moist 
generous  treatment,  cordially  declares  the  Liontreal 
"star,"  and  it  promises  that: 


"He  will  get  it;  public  opinion  ".vould  see  that  he 
'did,  even  were  there,  as  there  is  not,  the  least  dis- 
position in  high  places  to  treat  him  otherv/ise.  The 
returned  soldier,  like  eveTr/or\e  else,  will  be  quid: 
enough  to  distinguish  between  &  sincere  desire  to 
serve  him  and  a  badly  concealed  attempt  to  corral  his 
vote.  " 

The  report  of.  the  reestablislunerit  commi  ttoe,  says 
the  Winnipeg"l.'anitoba  Free  Press"  contains  many  point:; 
of  interest  on  Canadian  finances  which  must  be  re- 
served for  future  discussion, "but  it  has  served  to  em- 
phasize the  serious  nature  of  the  problem,  and  the 
necessity  for  looking  ahead  before  T.-e  leap  into  new 
and  heavy  expenditures."  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
journals  that  seem  favorably  inclined,  we  have  the 
London  "Free  Press"  which  thirJks  thje  Government  might 
do  something,  at  least,  for  the  soldiers,  and  asks: 

"Does  the  Government  lack  the  means  to  require  at 
our  hands  a  le^.y  that  would  to  some  extent  at  least 
satisfy  the  demands  which  the  soldiers  have  made,  or 
is  it  merely  wanting  in  courage?  Obviously,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  any  Government.  But  we  have  two 
horns  of  a  dilemma  --  a  dissatisfied  soldiery  or  a- tax 
that,  heavy  tho  it  may  be,  we  escaped  payment  of  by 
the  narrov.'est  margin  in  any  event." 

The  Port  Arthur  "I'ews  Chronicle"  bids  the  men  over- 
look the  "seeming  affront"  and  bide  their  tim.e  until, 
"ciore  favorable  circumstances  rule,  for: 

"It  is  a  certainty  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
wants'  to  discharre  the  debt  it  o-wes  the  men  who  fought. 
While  unanimity  can  never  be  secured  in  regard  to  any 
specific  demand  or  proposal,  we  are  satisfied  that  a 
compromi.se  can  be  effected  in  time  which  will  give 
general  satisfaction  to  the  more  moderately  disposed 
men  and  the  public." 

The  Govan  "Prairie  Times"  wondors  how  far  war  prof- 
its would  help  foot  tlie  bill  of  the  veterans'  demand 
and  feels  sure  that  they  might  cover  it  wholly  or  in 
part,  "but  they  would  at  least  open  the  way  tomect  a 
Aiemand  which  is  neither  unfair  nor  unjust." 
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AMERICA'S  MILITARY  MENACE 

FAR  K^oT  TTARKIITGo   of  the  menace  militarized  Amer- 
ica, thrusts   in  the   face  of  the  world  are   spread- 
ing with   something     like  wild.  -  fire      rapidity  in 
certain  Asian   countries.        They  would     largely     remain 
Tinlcnovm,   except  to   readers   of  native  newspapers,    'were 


A  GEHI.IAIJ  HINT  OF  ALLIED  DRIFT  TO  MILITARISM 

"You  have   freed  me   from  militarisia.  How     long 

shall   you   stand   it  yourselves?" 

"  S  imp  1  i  0  i  s  s  imur.        ( !/Lun  i  oh } 


J 


it  not  for  the  fact  tl^at  a  staunch  defender  of  Uncle 
Saj-j  appears  on  the  scene  to  c:>rposc  t!ie  fantastic  rumor 
in  its  naked  fal.sity.  This  volur-iccr  defender  is  tlie 
Hongkong  "Telegraph,"  vAich  charges  a  section  of  the 
Japanese  press  rri.th  slander  of  /azcrica  for"its  alleged 
i-oilitariFtic  aims,"  It  cites  in  particular  extracts 
of  ail  article  in  the  Oeaka  "Liainich-i,"  translations  of 
v.'hich  have  gained  considerable  currency  in  t])C  Far 
East  in  papers  of  other  language  than  tlie  Japu.cse. 
This  Hongkong  daily  tells  us  thtit: 

"The  gravamen  of  the  article  to  wliich  v.'e  refer  is 
that  the  United  States  intends  keeping  up  a  military 
strength  .nivjch  Ubove  the  pre-war  standard,  and  that  the 
idea  of  military,  training  to  young  men, without  enlist- 
ing tlicm  in  the  Army,  'testifies  to  the  great  prompt- 
ings of  the  militaristic  spirit  of  A-^ierica.  '  The 
Japanese  commentator  even  says  that  while  iuaerica  has 
during  the  war  deprecated  militarism  and  urged  the  rer 
striction  of  arma:nents,  she  is  now  acting  contrary"  to 
her  professions  and  is  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  order  that  she  may  appear  as  its 
saviour.  EVen  more  deliberately  malicious  than  this 
observation  is  the  remark,  that  it  was  not  absolutely 
ijnpossible  for  America  to  have  stayed  out  of  the  war, 
and  that  her  ultimate  object  in  coming  in  was  to  as- 
•  siune  control  of  the  \7orld.  That  is  slxeer  nonsense,  of 
|courEC,  but  even  nonsense  gets  road  and  talked  about, 
'and  the  writer  of  tliose  sentiments  brande  hiinsclf  as  a 
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miscIiicr-:.'^-:6r  by  indulring  in  siich  lying  assertions. 
EuL  ever,  on  point  of  Tact  this  Japanese  coiiatientator  is 
sadly  astray.  He  talks  of  a  future  American  Army 
f 01  r  or  five  tines  stronger  than  before  the  Trar.  \Ie 
Itio-.t  vhat  a  magnificent  Arrry-  the  United  States  raised 
for  ivar  scrrice,  but  practically  the  Trfiole  of  those 
nillions  have  noTr  been  denobilised,  and  according  to 
an  official  statenent  just  nade  by  the  United  States 
r.'ar  "Departr.ent,  after  the  end  of  October  the  average 
strength  of  the  Amy  i.-il]  be  350,000  nen,  trliich,  iTitli. 
the  national  Guard,  is  abour  V.iv   pre-vrar  figure." 

The  Hongkcr.g  "Telegraph"  recalls  that  there  has 
been  much  discv^ssion  in  the  United  States  on  th-i  o^ues- 
tion  of  the  Army,  and  those  ttIiO  have  tal:en  note  of  it 
are  a^rare  that  the  "dr:.ft  of  opinion  is  not  in  favor 
of  a  big  an.y,  and  t- st,  ■whe.tever  is  done,  no  i;-ilita- 
ristic  ideas  should  be  favored."  It  points  ci^t  more- 
over that* 

"There  is  ever  reference  in  the  article  mentioned 
to  the  fact  tiiat  American  troops  have  been  sent  to  Si- 
beria, the  writer  citing  this  circum.stance  as  'the 
most  glaring  evidence  of  the  -vrorkings  oi'  a  spirit  of 
militarism  and  aggressiveness  and  of  lust  for  su- 
premacy. '  There  is  probably  more  in  tlds  coirji.ent  than 
meets  the  eye  In  any  case,  -rhat  shall  we  say  of  the 
reported  irtertion  of  Japan  to  increase  her  forces  on 
the  Siberian  front?  Fo;  it  is  not  America  that  is 
militaristic.  The  v.'hole  spirit  of  her  people  is  dead 
against  the  sucgestion;  the  history  of  this  liberty- 
loving  nation  discn^^dits  it.'' 


VHY  JAPAN  IS  DISTRUSTED 

JAPAN  IS  lilSTRUSTSD  becauso  she  is  misunderstood, 
and  this  world-wide  misunderstanding  is  due  to 
various  causes,  some  of  which  are  cited  in  the 
Tokyo  "Taikan"  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Viscount 
Ishii.  He  acco;npani3s  them  with  earnest  advice  tc  his 
compatriots  that  they  avoid  rash  utterance,  whether  in 
public  or  in  private  life,  because  heedless  speech  is 
responsible  for  much  misapprehension  about  Japan. 
Among  reasons  for  mistrust  of  Japan,  he  gives  the  ru- 
mors of  a,  Japanese -'jerman  alliance, which  did  no  slight 
damage  to  Japan's  diplom.atic  position  during  the  war. 
Viscount  Ishii  confesses  with  regret  that  his  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  put  an  end  to  these  rumors  proved  un- 
successful. They  are  said  by  certain  people  to  result 
from  an  interview  gi-n-en  by  Viscount  Terauchi.but  Baron 
Ishii  assures  us  that  the  rumors  existed  before  the 
interview.-  aitho  the  interview,  it  may  be  contended, 
gave  them  added  vreight.  Such  rumors  do-  Japan  harm  not 
only  in  war  but  also  in  peace,  and  they  should  be 
traced  to  their  source  and  exploded.  Another  reason 
for  the  rumors  of  a  Japanese-Gerraan  alliance.  Baron 
Ishii  says,  is  the  series  of  articles  by  various  ex- 
?j!inisters  and  university  professors  published  in  the 
"Yamato"  in  1913,  anl  he  continues; 

"It  is  true  those  articles  were  mostly  of  a  pro- 
German  character  and  contained  bitter  criticisms  of 
Britain, and  that  many  people, — I  among  them — read  them 
with  grave  anxiety,  I'Jhile  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
the  praise  of  Germany  was  rather  utilised  for  the  pur- 
•oose  of  criticising  Britain, it  is  undeniable  that  they 


served  to  arouse  suspicion  of  J^pan  abroaa.  But  never- 
theless they  were  not  the  chief  cause  for  the  rumors 
concerning  Japan's  diplomacy. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  chief  cause  lay  in  the  criti- 
cisms, as  well  as  the  question,  or  rather  accusations, 
in  the  Diet  on  Japan's  participation  in  the  so-called 
Pact  of  London  of  October  1915.  This  agreement  was 
concluded  on  September  5th,  1914,  between  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia, and  provided  that  the  three  Govern- 
ments should  not  form  a  separate  peace  during  the  war, 
and  that  none  of  them  should  conclude  any  terias  of 
peace  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  '  other  two 
Governments." 

V/hen  Japan  joined  the  pact,  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  welcomed  its  act  most  heartily.  Baron  Ishii  re- 
lates, for  it  furnished  clear  evidence  to  the  whole 
world  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies.  But  of  course 
questions  were  put  to  the  Government  in  the  Diet  about 
the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  pact,  and  Baron  Ishii  says 
that  foreigners  inferred  from  these  inquiries  that  the 
'Japanese  had  intentions  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many but  were  prevented  from  concluding  one  by  the 
pact.  I.Ioreover,  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace  is  asso- 
ciated naturally  with  alliance  with  the  enemy.  But 
Baron  Ishii  assures  us  that  these  interpellations  in 
the  Diet  were  purely  political  maneuvers  of  attack  on 
the  Government,  and  "even  those  who  put  such  thought- 
less questions  were  fully  aware  that  the  conclusion  of 
a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy  was  not  advisable  for 
Japan."  The  moral  of  Baron  Ishii 's  recital  is  that 
the  Japanese  people  in  general  should  avoid  "careless 
and  indiscreet  utterances,",  and  shouli  not  try  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  diplomatic  affairs  in  the 
Diet,  in  the  press, or  at  public  meetings,  nor  in  their 
private  capacity  or  official  position.  Finally  he 
tells  us  of  the  anxiety  suffered  by  I.larquis  Saionji,of 
the  Japanese  delegation  of  the  Peace  Conference,  when 
he  discovered  that  some  ISuropeans  considered  the  Jap- 
anese as  bellicose  as  the  Germans.  This  misunderstand- 
ing the  Marquis  found  more  deeply  rooted  than  is  gen- 
erally believed. 

Baron  Ishii  confesses  that  he  feels  "exactly  the 
same"  as  does  the  Marquis  Saionji  about  this  spread- 
ing impression  in  Europe  which  merits  the  notice  not 
only  of  the  Japanese  people  but  also  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government,  Baron  Ishii  concedes  that  the  ques- 
tions in  the  Diet  about  the  Pact  of  London  are  not 
solely  responsible  for  rumors  of  a  Japanese -German  al- 
liance, and  cites  them  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
hurtful  publicity.  At  the  same  time  he  impresses  upon 
his  compatriots  the  fact  that  "not  a  few  people  are 
afraid  of  Japan's  expansion  and  are   watching   mth 

scrutinizing  eyes  every  opportunity  to  injure  the  rep- 
utation of  Japan."  The  Kobe  "Japan  Chronicle"  ponders 
Viscount  Ishii' s  statements  and  notes  that  "it  is  a 
common  complaint  that  Japan  is  misunderstood  by  the 
whole  world,  which  may  be  another  way  of  stating  that 
Japan  misunderstands  the  whole  world." 


THE  "BIG  BERTHA"  AN  ACCIDENT 


THE  GERLIiJ\FS  Vi'ERE  AS  itlUCH  SURPRISED  at  the  long 
range  of  the  "Big  Berthas"  that  shelled  Paris, 
as  were  the  Allies.  It  v/as  built  to  shoot 
about  37  miles  and  actually  carried  about  twice  as  far 
The  idea  of  turning  it  on  Paris  did  not  occur  to  its 
03vners  until  they  found  this  out.  At  any  rate,  this 
is  the  tale  that  was  told  by  a  German  major  in  the 
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\7HAT  "BIG  BERTHA  "DID  TO  A  PARIS  NURSERY 


Rhine  province  to  Robert  Faven  Schauffler,  a  Boston 
author  and  musician,  serving  at  the  tine  as  an  officer 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  Mr.  Schauffler' s  story  of  what  the 
German  told  him  is  printed  in  "The  Boston  Herald,  " 
w'.-ich  claims  that  'chat  it  calls  the  "inside  story  of 
the  Big  Bertha  that  sent  its  shells  crashing  over 
Paris"  is  nov:  revealed  for  the  first  tiri:e.  The  Ger- 
r.an  najor  s  nanie  is  not  given,  aind  tl.crc  are  oth.er 
omitted  links  in  thie  chain  of  evidence  that  mie-ht 
prove  fatal  to  it  in  a  court  of  law.  Says  th.e  "Herald." 
reporter,  in  his  account  of  tlie  American  officer's 
account  of  tlie  Germ.an's  account: 

"llr.  Schauffler,  to^ov.Ti  to  the  public  through  his 
books  ajid  his  contributions  to  the  'Atlantic  Monthly' 
and  other  magazines,  got  the  story  about  tlie  big  gun 
from  a  Gerrr.on  major, in  '.Tliose  home  he  was  billeted  nhev. 
on  detached  service  in  a  toxm  in  the  Rhine  province. 

"While  tiie  tT.'o  v/ere  talking  about  the  gi-U'.s  used  by 
the  vfxrious  ar/'.ic-s  during  the  vfar  their  conversation 
narrovfod  dou-n  to  the  'Big  Bertha'  tiat  had  shelled 
Paris,  and  the  Gen.".an  i.iajor  reno.r'.Ted  casually: 

"'Th.e  inventor  is  a  personal  friend  of  nine the 


gun  that  fired  on  Paris  ',Tas  under  ny  personal  obser- 
vation for  months. ' 

"Theii  and  there  llr,  Schauffler  nad^  a  vow  to  find 
out  the  principle  on.  which  the  gun  worked,  altho  the 
major  rerused  to  tell  him  the  details.   They  continued 
their  conversation  about  the  gun,   and  Ifx,      Schauffler 
advanced  one  theory  after  anotlicr.   Finally  he   said: 

"'if  I  guess  the  principle  ■A.'ill  yo^^  tell  ne  if  I  an 
right? ' 

"The  major  agreed.  I/r,  Schauffler  guessed  right, and 
the  major  went  on  to  tell  hiin  the  rest'  of  the  story, 

"Four  of  these  'Big  Bertlias'  had  been' built. Tlie"  giiji 
which  shelled  Dunlcirk,  and  vriiich  later  exploded, kill- 
ing several  members  of  the  gun  crcvj-,^  wa.s  'Number  2.  ' 
'Number  3'  fired  on  Paris.  This  was-  the  gun  which  the 
major  knew  about. 

"The  gun  was  33  meters  (about  100  feet)  long.  It 
had  two  tubes,  which  fitted  end  to  end,  the  bore  of 
the  forward  tube  being  smaller  that  that  of  the  rear. 
The  aiming  apparatus  was  separate  from  the  gun,  off  a 
little  to  one  side,  connected  with  the  gun  by  an  in-, 
tricate  and  delicate  system  of  levers.  'The  gunner 
played  on  it,'  said  Mr.  Schauffler,  'just  as  an  organ- 
ist plays  on  a  detached  electrical  keyboard. '  The  gun 
stood  in  a  regular  heavy  artillery  emplacement.  It 
fired  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  Forty-five  degrees  is 
supposed  to  achieve  the  r.axiriun  carrying,  distance  for 
a  shell,  ^Then  the  15-inch  shell  of  the  Eig  Eertha 
reached  a  certain  height  the  force  of  gravity  natur- 
ally bego.n  to  pull  it  do-K'n." 


Cop;yTighted,  Under>vood  1-  Undarwoqd. 

SCENE  IN  A  PARIS  CELLAR  DURING  BO"viBARDM£NT 


The  principle  on  which  the  gun  worked, and  which  I'.r. 
Schauffler  had  guessed,  was  this:  VThen  the  shell 
reached  an  angle  of  45  degrees  it  shot  a  smaller 
shell  --  a  9.8-inch  sliell  --  which  did  the  actual  dam- 
age when  it  reoched  its  mark.  This  th.eory  lad  already 
been  advanced  by  artillery  experts,  but  the   oVjcction 
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l.ad  always  been  raised  that  the  first  shell  would  not 
have  statility  enough  to  fire  a  second.   We  read  on: 

"LIr.  Schauffler  contended  that  the  tremendous  rota- 
tion of  the  15-inch  shell,  when  fired  at  an  angle  of 
60  degrees,  would  give  it  sufficient  stability, to  fire 
the  second  shell.  This  second  shell,  being  smaller, 
would  be  carried  further  by  the  tremendous  velocity 
than  the  larger  shell  would  be  blown  back,  thereby 
reaching  an  unlieard-of  distance. 
"This  is  what  actually  happened. 

"'The  gun  was  built  to  fire  60  kilometres,'  (37 
niles)  said  the  old  major.  'On  the  first  day  it  was 
to  be  fired  everything  was  in  readiness.  Fifty-eight 
kilometres  away  our  airplanes  waited  to  spot  the  shot. 
"  'The  gunner  was  given  the  signal.  He  fired.  He 
waited  for  the  report  on  the  shot.  Something  was 
wrong.  The  spotters  reported  that  they  could  not  find 
it  --  to  all  appearances  the  shell  had  gone  floating 
off  into  space  like  a  planet.   It  was  baffling. 

■'  'The  next  day  comp'laints  began  to  come  from  peas- 
ants in  a  couatry  118  kilometres  (71  miles)  away  that 
an  unseen  airplane  was  bombarding  them  with  heavy 
stuff.  .  They  wanted  protection.  Our  airplanes  flevr 
over.  To  their  amazement,  they  found  that  the  shell 
of  the  Big  Bertha  had  landed  in  the  village,' 118  kilo- 
metres away.  They  reported  the  extraordinary  event  to 
headquarters. 

"  'Then  and  there  the  idea  of  shelling  Paris  was  con- 
ceived. The  gun  was  not  built  for  that  purpose  at 
all  —  it  happened  through  a  remarkable  case  of  mis- 
calculation. It  took  20  hours  to  make  the  calculation 
for  the  first  shot  on  Paris,  and  when  the  gun  was 
fired  German  airplanes  were  over  the  city  to  spot  it. 
The  first  three  Big  Berthas  fired  three  times  a  day, 
but  the  fourth  shot  eight  times  a  day. ' 

"Another  interesting  piece  of  information  which  Mr. 
Schauffler  got  from  the  major  7;as  the  distance  at 
which  the  Germans  kept  the  guns.  The  Allies  believed 
that  the  guns  were  a  long  distance  behind  the  German 
lines.  They  were  in  error.  The  Big  Berthas  were  a 
scant  seven  kilometres  behind  the  front  German  line. At 
first  they  were  camouflaged  in  thick  woods,  but  later, 
when  the  Germans  found  that  the  smoke  hung  heavy  in 
the  branches,  tliey  removed  the  guns  to  ordinary  barns 
in  open  fields.  The  major  told  Mr..  Schauffler  that  at 
times  over  100  allied  airplanes  circled  over  the  barn 
where  'Number  3'  was  concealed,  but  that  they  never 
spotted  it. 

"The  old  major  evidently  thought  he  haa  said 
enough, .  but  he  did  not  reckon  with  American  persis- 
tence. Mr.  Schauffler  wanted  to  know  a  few  more  de- 
tails. 

"'What's  the  inventor's  name?'  he  asked. 
"The  major  would  hot  answer  this.  He  did  tell  Mr. 
Schauffler,  however,  that  the  inventor  had  been 
captured  by  the  British,  and  that  they  had  never  known 
the  prize  they  had.  Later,  when  Mr.  Schauffler  told 
the  British  authorities  about  it,  'they  didn't  seem  to 
be  interested,'  he  said.  The  major  further  told  him 
that  the  constructor  of  the  gun  was  a  man  about  40 
years  old,  and  that  when  the  gun  was  being  made  no  one 
guessed  that  it  would  ultimately  over-shoot. its  mark 
by  a  distance  of  58  kilometres. 

"Later,  Mr.  Schauffler  learned  that  the  guns  all, 
stopped  firing  when  the  Germans  realized  that  they 
could  never  break  throughthe  western  front.  'Niimber  2,' 
which  had  shelled  Dunkirk,  blew  up,,  o¥/ing  to  seme 
faulty  construction  in  the  two  inner  tubes.  The  other 
three,  including  'number  3'  together  with  emplacements, 
aiming  apparatus,  aimr.unition ,  etc.  ,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Germans  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  The  British  captured  one  of  the  two  tubes 
of  one  of  them,  and  thought  for  a  time  that  they  had 
the  whole  gun,  — at  least,  the  Germans  like  to  be- 
lieve that  the  British  thought  so.  But  the  British 
have  a  habit  of  not  telling  all  they  know,  so  perhaps 
they  were  never  fooled  at  all.  The  officers  and  men 
in  the  four  gun  crews  were  scattered  and  transferred 
to  different',  regiments  in  the  German  Army,  the  better 
to  prevent  any  infoncation  leaking  out. " 


ALCOHOL  STILL   KING 

KIIIG  ALCOHOL  HAS  HOT  BEEN  DETHRONED  by  prohi- 
bition. He  has  only  moved  his  throne  over 
into  an  adjoining  buildir.g,-  and  will  reign 
over  industry  instead  of  the  club  and  the  cabaret. 
Instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  use  of  alcohol, prohi- 
bition \rill  eventually  increase  it  aboiit  tenfold,  ac- 
cording to  facts  broiight  out  at  a  recent  convention  of 
chemists.  It  \7ill  all  have  to  be  made  undrinkable  by 
denaturing  it  in  some  of  the  forty  .r.-ays  now  approved 
by  the  GoveiTjaent.  A.s  gasoline  gets  higher,  alcohol 
will  be  more  and  more  used  as  a  motor  fuel;  for  com- 
poiuids  of  it  are  even  noi7  sold  at  a  pi-ice  but  little 
higher  than  that  of  the  familiar  petroleum  product. 
Alcohol  yields  more  povj-er  to  the  gallon  than  gasoline, 
it  is  claimed;  and  it  does  not  clog  carburetors,  5one 
of  the  present  demand  is  for  "solidified"  alcohol, 
wiiich  is  simply  alcohol  to  which  paraffin  or  some 
such  substance  has  been  added.  Says  a  contributor  to 
"The  Paper  and  Pulp  L'agazinc  of  Canada"  (Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Que.): 

"King  Alcohol  was  hailed  as  a  new  monarch  of  the 
realm  of  power  in  a  synposiuti  held  at  Rumford  Hall,  by 
the  Hew  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
The  five  well-loiown  chemists  who  addressed  the  Section 
told  of  more  new  sources  of  alcohol  which  could  be 
tapped  and -indicated  many  new  uses  for  it»  The  facts 
brought  out  are  encouraging  to'  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  sulphite  waste  liquor  recovery. 

"Mr.  B.  R.  Tunison  said  that  probably  ten  times'  as 
much  alcohol  as  was  consumed  before  prohibition  days 
ivould  eventually  be  utilized  by  the  .American  people, 
albeit,  they  have  decided  to  dispense  T.dtli  it  as  a 
beverage.  In  a  r.orm.al  year  the  United  States  drank 
169,000,000  gr.llcns  of  alcohol  and  used  approximately 
100.000,000  gallc"3  in  the  various  arts. 

Among  the  cources  which  could  be  developed  is  the 
nipa  palm  wiiich  flourishes  in  the  Philippines  and 
other  tropical  coxmtries  and  yields,  said  Mr,  Tunison, 
about  15  per  cent,  of  sugar  which  could  be  fermented. 
From  that  source  alone  50,000,000  gallons  a  year  could 
easily  be  produced.  The  Mexicans  brew  a  fiery  beer 
from  thie  sotol  plant,  a  variety  of  agave  wiiich  exists 
in  ver\-  large  quantities  in  their  coiintry  from  which 
millions  of  gallons  could  be  distilled.  By  changing 
the  cellulose  of  sawdust  and  other  wood  iTuste  into 
sugar  and  then  fermenting  that  substance,  plenty  more 
alcohol  can  also  be  obtained.  It  is  -identical  with 
that  derived  from  grain  and  is  quite  different  fror.i 
the  methyl  or  so-called  wood  alcohol  of  the  'Pink  Ele- 
phant' brand  which  is  made  by  another  process.  Con- 
siderable alcohol  can  also  be  derived  from  the' waste 
of  gas  works. 

"in  order  to  bring  all  these  alcohols  within  the 
domain  of  the  law,  however,  they  have  to  be  denatured 
or  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  ms-ke  them  ■  ■unfit  for 
hxmian  consungition.  ffhere  are  now  about  forty  denatur- 
ing formulas  which  are  approved  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau,  fflien  alcohol  is  used  'simple  of  itself 'as 
honest  Falstaff  used  to  ss.y  of  sack,  the  Goverrjient 
puts  on  a  tax  of  $4.15  a  gallon  even  if  employed  for 
industrial  purposes, 

"  These  undrinkable  alcohols  are  used  excessively 
as  solvents  in  the  various  chemical  industries  and 
especially  in  the  development  of  the  rapidly  gror/ing 
dye  industry.  They  can  serve  all  well  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rosins -as  a  solvent  and  by  their  use  a 
perfectly  transparent  product  .can  be  manufactured. 
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"LIt.  Tunlson  prophesied  that  as  the  petroleum  sup- 
ply- decreases  and  the  price  of  gasoline  is  therefore 
raised,  alcohol  ffill  come  into  greater  use  as  a  motor 
fuel.  Denatured  ethyl  alcohol,  identical  in  compo- 
sition -dth  that  distilled  from  grains,  is  now  cheap 
in  car  load  lots  and  there  are  compounds  of  it  which 
are  sold  even  now  for  only  a  few  cents  more  a  gallon 
retail  than  the  price  of  gasoline,  LIr.  Tunison  said 
that  these  new  alcohol  fuels  yield  more  power  to  the 
gallon  tlian  does  gasolino  and  do  not  clog  carburetors. 


A  DEAD  SEA  POWER  PLANT 

THE  DEAD  SEA  is  nearly  1400  feet  below  its 
neighbor  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  tunnel  only 
37  miles  long  will  carry  the  water  of  the 
latter  into  the  former.  It  is  natural  that, despite  the 
enormous  cost  of  such  an  engineering  work,  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  these  conditions  for  great  develop- 
ment of  pov/er  should  be  discussed.  Plenty  of  water 
and  a  good  fell  are  the  desiderata  for  any  hydraulic 
6'  :erprise  of  this  rature.  The  ocean  would  seem,  to  be 
a  reasonably  good  storage  reservoir  in  this  case,  and 
a  fall  of  over  quarter  of  a  mile  vertically  is  not  to 
be  despised.  "  More  than  half  of  this  would  be  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  transit  through 
the  long  t\innel;  but  enough  would  be  -left  to  develop 
great  power,  and  the  water  added  to  the  Dead  Sea 
would  be  disposed  cf  by  evaporation  after  a  com- 
paratively slight  increase  in  its  area.  A  definite 
project  to  utilize  this  fall  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  ^'Evening  Post"   (New  York).  W&  read  here: 

"Great  importance  attaches  to  the  sensati'onal  pro- 
ject brought  forward  by  Kr.  Albert  KJorth,  a  Norwegian 
civil  engineer,  which  utilizes  the  level  variation  be- 
tween tl'ic  I'editerranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  by  m.eans  of 
g:rec-t  power  stations.  These  plans  are  the  result  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the-  meterological,  climatic  and  geol- 
ogical conditions  of  the  country ,-which  made  it  obvious 
that  practically  the  only  possibility  for  a  new  afcri- 
culture  lies  in  an  efficient  irrigation. 

"I'-T,  Kjorth's  plan  proposes  a  tunnel  about  thirty- 
seven  miles  long,  running  west  to  east  from  the  T.Iedi* 
terranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  passing  under  Jerusalem, 
The  tunnel  would  carry  the  water  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  western  slopes  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
Jordan  Valley.  From,  this  point  the  water  would  be  di- 
rected through  pipes  dovn  to  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  a  poi.xr  plant  with  turbo  electric  m.achinery  would 
transform  the  water  power  into  electricity,  to  be  dis- 
"tributed  as  light  and  power  throughout  the  country, and 
drive  a  pumping  plant  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Genezf reth. 

"The  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  about  1,367  feet  be- 
low sea  level,  that  of  the  lake  of  Genezareth  about 
656  feet  below  sea  level.  Preliminary  estimates  shoT.' 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  horsepower  i::ay  be  developed 
throughout  the  year  in  this  manner,  by  means  of  a  tun- 
nel of  135  feet,  carrying  twenty  tons  of  water  a  sec- 
ond. The  rise  of  the  Dead  Sea  caused  by  this  would 
not  be  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  yard  a  year.  The  sur- 
face of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  which  is  now  about  four  thousLuid 
square  miles,  would  be  allowed  to  increase  as  much  as 
the  increased  evaporation,  namely,  up  to  about  forty- 
eight  hundred  square  miles,  an  increase  corresponding 
to  one-fifth  of  the  recent  area.  With  an  efficient 
head  of  not  more  than  656  feet,  the  plant  would  pro- 
duce more  than  forty  thousand  horsepov:er. 

"This  po\er  would  be  utilized  in  the  following  ways: 


"1.  For  the  -production  of  lime  nitrate  from  the 
air  and  for  local  mining  operations. 

"2.  For  the  distribution  of  electric  light  and 
power  throughout  the  country. 

"3.  For  a  pur.ping  plant  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  of  Genezareth,  which  should  be  regulated  by  dams 
and  by  lowering  the  surface  level,  also  possibly  by 
making  the  River  Jarmuk  a  tributary.  At  a  suitable 
altitude  above  the  normal  water  level, two  canals^ would 
be  built  running  from  the  lake  parallel  with  the  River 
Jordan,  and  from  these  canals  the  irrigation  water 
would  be  distributed  to  the  local  irrigation  centers 
among  the  freshly  cultivated  fields, sloping  for  drain- 
age toward  the  Jordan.  By  economizing  the  water  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  and  by  a  thorough  regulation  even 
above  the  Lake  of  Genezareth,>there  would  thus  be  ob- 
tained an  ample  supply  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
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several  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  perhaps  some  water 
might  even  be  spared  for  a  third  canal  parallel  to  th.e 
Jordan  and  the  coast  line,  and  irrigating  the  Plain  of 
Sharon,  with  drainage  toward  the  sea.  Thousands  of  ex- 
isting cisterns,  and  also  some  quite  imposing  water- 
works dating  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  David,  could 
be  partially  included  in  these  works. 

"4.  For  large  salt  works  to  prodxxco  common  salt 
from  sea  water.  From  the  point  where  the  turbine  pipes 
join  the  tunnel,  a  horizontal  canal  could  be  con- 
structed from  which  a  thin  film  of  brine  would  be  al^ 
lowed  to  escape  down  the  steep  sun-baked  rocks,  toward 
thQ^Dead  Sea.  The  water  would  evaporate,  and  the  salt 
could  be  collected  in'^the  ordinary  way. 

"5.  For  the  exploitation  of  the  vast  deposits  of 
asphalt  in  the  Plains .  of  Sodon  and  Gomorrali. 

"The  Geological  maps  of  the  country  indicate  v^hat 
would  appear  to  be  very  favorable  conditions  for  the 
boring  of  a  tunnel,  altho  progress  might  be  delayed  by 
hot  springs. 

"If  we  reckon  no  more  than  two  openings  the  cost  of 
the  Dead  Sea  tunnel  mostly  without  masonary,  and  with 
a  minimum  area  of  135  square  feet,  might  be  estimated 
at  nearly  $40,000,000.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
cost  of  the  power  plant,  factory  works,  canals,  other 
irrigation  work  and  the  salt  works.  The  interest  on 
and  the  amortizement  of  a  capital  of  about  o60,000,000 
must  be  distributed  ovor  all  these  concerns.    If  the 
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■technical  ■t^orks  (lime  nitrate,  salt,  distribution  of 
electric  power,  etc.)  are  charged  ttlth  one-half  of 
this  amount  and  the  other  half .to  be  charged  to  for- 
estry', agriculture  and  horticulture,  a  rough  estimate 
based  on  the  incomplete  data  co  far  available  vrill 
shc">T  that  -this  plan  does  not  compare  at  all  unfavor- 
ably Trith  the  irrigation  vrorks  constructed  in  Asia'  and 
America  in  the  past  decade. 

"I.lr.  Hjorth's  plans  have  met  with  great  sympathy 
■.among  leading  scientific  authorities  and  practical 
technicists  in  Norway,  and  the  latter  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  an  enterprise  as  this  is  not  only 
to  be  considered  as  technically  feasible,  but  that  it 
will  in  all  probability  be  a  financial  success. 


IS  SNOV-FALL  DECREASING  ? 

OLD-FASHIOIIED  "iTIIITERS"  uere   very  much  like  the 
up-to-date  kind;  that  is,  sometimes  they  were 
severe  and  sometimes   they  were  mild.   We  re- 
yjieaiber  the  severe  ones, and  hence  the  myth  that  winters 

used  -to  be  colder  than  they  are  now a  belief  that  is 

substantiated  by  no  records.  That  weather  and  climate 
have  not  changed  frora  the  tine  of  tlie  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  dc.Tn  to  the  present  day,  is  the  conclusion  of 
Prof,  Robert  De  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard,  who  vrrites  on 
"The  Sno-/rfall  of  the  United  States"  in  "The  Scientific 
Monthly"  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  November).  Over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  autJior  of  a  vrork  on  "Permanence  of  the 
Principal  Conditions  of  Climate"  expressed  the  sai:ie 
opinion,  thereby  doubtless  scandalising  his  contempo- 
raries, who  altho  then  dv;elling  in  cliuiatic  condi- 
tions that  we  now  look  back  upon  as  "old-fashioned," 
\rere  themselves  looking  still  further  back  to  an  older 
fashion  w/ien  the  x.dnters  were  really  cold  and  they  had 
snow  and  ice  wortli  talking  about.'  Says  Professor  Ward 
in  his  con'cluding  section: 

"There  is  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in^  the  earlier  settled 
sections  o.f  the  northeast,  that  less  snow  falls  now 
than  "was  the  case  years  ago.  In  iiew  England,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  custoinary  to  speak  of  the  'old-fashioned 
Hew  England  winters '  which  brought  many  heav^^  snow- 
storms-; when  snov/  lajr  on  the  ground  uninterruptedly 
all  w5.nter,  and  when  sleighing  was  possible  for  three 
or  Tour  months  irithout  a  break.  In  a  question  of  this 
kind  it  is,  of  course,  impossible,  to  put  any  confi- 
dence in  general  Impressions  or  in  tradition.  It  is  a 
i.iistalre  to  place  absolute  trust  in  our  memories,  and 
attempt  to  judge 'such  subtle  things  as  differences 
in  snowfall  on  the  basis  of  such  memories,  which  are 
at  best  short,  defective,  and  in  the  hi-hest  degree 
untrustvrorthy.  The  tendency  inevitably  is  to  exagger- 
ate past  events;  to  remember  v,  few  exceptional  seasons 
w.iich,  for  one  reason  or  another,  made  a  deep  ii.:- 
pression  on  us,  and  very  much  to  overrate  some  special 
event.  Individual  severe. .winters  7jJaich,aE  '  they  occur, 
are  some  years  apart,  seem,  when  looked  back  upon  from. 
a  distance  of  several  years  later,  to  have  been  close 
tog'ether.  It  as  much  as  in  the  case  cf  the  telegrapli 
poles  along  a  railroad  track.  Ti'hen,  vre  are  near  the 
individual  poles,  they  seem  fairly  far  apart,  but  when 
we  look  doTm  the  track,  the  poles  seem  to  stand  close 
together'.  The  difference  in  the  impressions  upon 
youl.hful  and  adult  minds  :riay  account  for  part  of  thi.s 
popular  belief  in  changes  of  climate.  To  a  youtliful 
luind  a  heav;,'-  snowstorm  is  a  memorable  thing.  It  makes 
■©.  deep  impression,  which  lasts  long  and  which, in  later 
years,   when  snowstorms  are  just  as  heavy,   seems  to 


dwarf  the  recent  sto'rms  In  bomparison  witfi  the  older, 
"changes  of  residence  may  account  for  som.e  of  tlie 
prevailing  ideas  about  changes  of  climate.  One  who 
tras  brovight  up  as  a  child  in  the  coimtry,  where  ;snow 
drifts  deep  and  where  roads  are  not  quickly  broken 
out,  and  v.^ho  later  removes  to  a  city,where  the  temper- 
atures are  slightly  higher,  where  the  houses  are 
warmer,  and  where  the  snow  is  quickly  removed  from  the 
streets,  naturally  thinks  that  the  winters  are  milder 
or  less  sr\ovry   than  when  he  was  a  child. 

"The  only  reliable  evidence  is  tliat  which  rests 
upon  instrumental  records.  Accurate  instruments,  prop- 
erly exposed  and  carefully  read,  do  not  lie;  do  not 
forget;  are  not  prejudiced.  V.lien  such  instrumental 
records,  scattered  tho  they  are,  and  difficult  as  it 
is  to  drav:  general  conclusions  from,  them, are  carefully 
exaiiiined,  from  the  tine  when  they  were  first  kept  in 
this  country,  which  in  a  fevr  cases  goes  back  a  century 
or  more,  there  is  found  no  evidence  of  any  progressive 
change  in  the  amoxint  of  snov/fall.  Some  winters  now 
bring  deeper  snows  and  greater  cold,  wliile  otliers  are 
mild  and  'open. '  These  variations  result  .from  differ- 
ences in  the  numbers,  intensity  and  paths  of  winter 
storms,  as  is  clearly  seen  by  a  study  of  the  daily 
weather  maps.  This  sariie  sort  of  variability  was 
characteristic  of  the  past,  and  will  contintie  forever* 
In  other  words,  a  mild  winter  with-  light  snowfall  is 
just  as  'old-fashioned'  as  one  mth  severe  cold  and 
heav^,'  snowfall.  There  were  plenty  of  both  kinds  of 
winters  in  the  past.  There  will  be  plenty  of  both 
kinds  in  the  future. 

"in  his  'Cliiriatolog;,'  of  the  United  States,'   which 
was  a  standard  publication  in  its  day  (1857),    Lorin 
Elodget,  in  a  chapter  on  the 'Pemianence  of  the  Princi- 
pal Conditions  of  Climate, '   spealcing  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  climatic  change,   held  that   'real 
history  would  be-  more  valuable  than  an^y'-thing  else  if 
it  could  be  relied  on,  but  there   is   great  looseness 
rith  much  exaggeration  in  ever\'-thing   dating   back 
beyond  the  use  of  instruments,    Blod.get  believed 
that  'the  Northj-.ien  found  the  New  England  coast  860 
years  ago  quite  precisely  the  saiv.e  in  climate  as  now- 
wild  vines  growing  in  a  veiy  few  of  tlie  most   favored 
spots,  and  only  in  these. ' 

"Dr.  Hugh  Vfilliamson  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  1770, 
the.t  the  winters  of  the   last  half-century  had  been 
milder  than  formerly,   and  Professor  Samuel  V.dlliam^, 
of  Harvard  College,  whose   lectures  were   among  the 
foundation-stones  of  American  meteorology,    asserted 
that  'the  winter  is  less  severe,  cold  weather  does  not 
come  on  so  soon.  '  These*  views   soxind  singularly  like 
those  irhich  are  heard  expressed  nowadays.     It   so 
happens  that  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  made  a 
special  point  of  keeping  a  chronicle  of  weather  con- 
ditions, so  that  we  have  a  record  of  the  character  of 
the  seasons  running  back  over  three  centuries,   Tlhen 
t/iese  old  acco^onts  are  examined,  it-  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  New  England  had  precisely  the  same  vari- • 
ability  in  its  winters  in  the  earlier  days   of   its 
settlement  as  now.   There   are  accounts  of  great  cold; 
of  deep  snows;  of  violent  winter  storms.     There  are  ■ 
also  many  descriptions  of  very  mild  and  open  winters. 
Thus,  we  read  of  December  and  January  resembling  Hay' 
and  June;  of  flowers  growing  in  the  woods   in  mid- 
idnter;  of  so  little  snowfall' 'as  scarcely  to   give 
opportunity  for  enjoying  tlie  music  of  the   sleigh- 
bells';  of  'green  Christmases ';  of  'winter  turned  into 
summer';  of  the  'ground  bare  for  th§  most  part'j  'of 
little  ice;  of  crocuses  up,  of  wild  violets  in  bloom, 
and  of  lilacs  'throrrf.ng  out  their  leaves'   in  January. 

"It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  if  a  list  were 
compiled  of  heavy  snov/storms,  of  droughts,  of  floods, 
of  severe  cold,  of  mild  winters^  of  heavy  rainS,  and 
of  other  similar  meteorological  phenomena,  for  one  of 
the  early-settled  portions  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  the  first  white  settlements 
and  extending  down  to  the  present  day,  we  should  have 
tiie  following  situation.  Dividing  this  list  into 
halves,  each  division  containing  the  same  number  of 
years,  it  v;o\ild  be  fo^ond,  speaking' in  general  terms^ 
that  for  every  mild  winter  in  the  first   half  there 
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•would  "be  a  inild  winter  in  the  second;  for  every  long- 
continued  drought  in  the  first  division  there  -would  be 
a  similar  drought  in  the  second;  for  every  'old- 
fashiolied'  winter  in  the  first  group  there  would  be  an 
'old-fashioned'  winter  in  the  second.  Ajad  so  on, 
through  the  list.  In  other  words,  vreather  and  cliiaate 
have  not  changed  from  the  tine  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  doivn  to  the  present  day." 


NUTLESS  SHIPS 

Up  IH  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  says  a  "writer  in   "The 
Pacific  Marine  Review"  ( San  Francisco,  Novem- 
ber) they  did  some  strange  things  during  the 
war,  and  apparently  they  are  still  doing  them.    It 
•seems  a  pity,  however,   that  it  was  left  until  these 
latter  days  to  give  the  steel  industry  the   "nutless 
"bolt,"  or  whatever  name  its  inventors  will   finally 
give  to  it.   Patent  wrenches,  bolting-up  machines, etc., 
have  played  their  part,  and  now  comes  the  "wedge  bolt," 
as  simple  a  device  as  the  homely  hairpin,  or  the  omni- 
present safety-pin.   We  read: 

"Here  is  an  article  that  will  be  welcomed  not  only 
ty  the  leaders  of  our  industries  but  by  the  workmen  as 
well.  Gone  is  the  drudgery  of  the  bolter's  task,  the 
strained  back,  and  the  falls  on  account  of  defective 
wrenches.  The  fitter  no  longer  will  be  burdened  with 
the  awkward  wrench,  and  the  riveter  need  wait  no  more 
for  the  crew  to  take  out  bolts  so  that  he  can  complete 
his  berth. 

"The  device  eats  into  the  cost  of  steel  construc- 
tion as  no  other  invention  of  recent  years.  No  more 
threading  of  nuts  and  bolts,  for  nuts  are  no  longer 
necessary  and  the  bolts  require  no  threads.  Not  only 
so,  but  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  new  bolts  or 
pins  is  required  than  was  needed  with  the  threaded 
bolt.  Ship  plates  can  be  bolted  in  practically  half 
the  time  taken  at  present,  and  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions speeded  proportionately,  as  vrill  readily  be  seen 
if  we  follow  the  performance  of  the  bolt- 

''it  consists,  first,  of  a  patented  vredge,  slotted 
through  its  length  to  accorraodate  the  thiclcness  of  the 
bolt;  secondly,  of  a  washer  which  ress.  :bles  nothing  so 
closely  ac  it  does  an  ordinary  key-hole;and  thirdly, of 
the  bolt  or  pin,  which  is  a  plain  unthreaded  bolt,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  with  two  shoulders,  or  rather 
slots,  punched  on  opposite  sides  near  its  point. 

"The  procedure  on  the  job  is  excoedingly  simple. 
'vVhile  one  wortnan  passes  the  pin  or  bolt  through  the 
hole  desired,  another  slips  the  key-hole  washer  over 
the  pin,  it  is  engaged  in  the  slot,  bears  on  the 
shoulder,  and  then  the  wedge  is  placed  bet'Tesn  tlie 
washer  aad  the  plate*,  the  -jorlcuan  gives  it  a  fe'7  raps 
with  his  hand  hamiaer,  and  is-  then  ready  for  the  next. 

"The  plates  are  then  reai:ied,  if  necessary,  and  the 
riveter  follows  to  perform  his  particular  task.  Mo 
more  will  it  be  the  rule  to  drive  the  empty  holes  and 
pass  on  to  the  next  plate,  leaving  the  bolts  to  be 
t?.ken  o\xt  by  another  ctqm  and  the  remaining  rivets  to 
be  driven  by  pick-up  gangs.  As  each  wedge  bolt  is 
passed,  the  riveter  taps  the  wedge  with  his  hammer, 
and,  as  the  contrivance  Is  released,  the  holder-on  at 
the  other  side  of  the  plate,  or  below  the  deck,  or 
wherever  he  may  be,  takes  out  the  pin  and  sticks  an- 
other 'hot  one'  through  in  its  place. 

"iiere  is  a  device  which  should  do  its  own  advertis- 
ing, and  in  a  few  short  days  there  will  be  a  story  to 
tell.  At  one  of  the  plants  in  Portland  which  has  been 
renoiTned  for  its  war-ti:ne  performance,  at  least  one 
hull  is  being  constructed  without  the  use  of  a  single 
t'nreaded  nut,  arid  in  aaotlier  plant,  close  by,  there  is 
a  strong  de  land  for  the  contrivance. 

"/jiy  inveation  that  li-htens  the  labor  of  the  work- 


man, and  at  the  same  time  increases  his  productivity, 
must  be  utilized  in  this  age,  and  the  wedge  bolt  cer- 
tainly performs  along  these  lines. 

"The  device  is  the  res-alt  of  the  enterprise  of  Wil- 
liam Hackett,  formerly  riveter-boat-foreman  at  the 
Northwest  Steel  Company,  and  of  John  McPhee,  veteran 
riveter  boss  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  r^T^s 
patented  in  this  country  and  abroad." 


PUSSY'S  BIT  IN  THE  WAR 

PUSSY  HELPED  "WIN  THE  WAR"  by  giving  warning   of 
gas-attacks,  we  are  told  by   a  quotation   from 
the  London  "Dispatch"  printed  in   "Table   Talk" 
(Cooperstown,  N.  Y.   September).   Says  this  paper. 

"There  is  one  thing  a  cat  hates  n.ore  than  she  hates 
dogs,  and  that  is  —  gas.   One  whiff  of  poison  gas, 
scented  from  the  other  side  of  No  Man's  Land   before 
I  ere  man  has  got  an  inkling  of  w;iat  is  coming,  and  up 


goes  her  back  and  her  fur  stands  on  end,  and  she   be- 
gins to  -i^^hine  her  displeasure.   wTio  it  was  that  first 
discovered  this  aversion  remains  a  mystery,  but  rumor 
has  it  that  it  was  someone  in  the  British  .7ar  Office. 
So  they  extended  the  military  service  acts  to  cats. 
The  stray  cats  of  Britain  —  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  S.P.C.A. 
painlessly  destroy  over  30,000  every  year  --  recei-yed 
their  first  calling-up  notice  a  couple  of  years   ago. 
It  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement:  'Common 
cats  wanted  —  any  number,  '  which  was  published   in 
the  newspapers   The  contract  for  the  supply  of  pussy 
to  the  Army  v/as  secured  by  a  London  bird  dealer,  and 
cats  of  all  sorts  soon  began  to  pour  into  his  estab- 
lishment.  No  tribunal  protected  them.   If  they  had 
no  homes  of  their  own,  and  were  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
they  were  accepted  for  military  service.  About  half 
a  million  cats  were  supplied  to  the  Arriy.   From  other 
sources  it  is  learned  of  the  cat's  value  as  a  gas  de- 
tector.  Equally  important  was  her  -.vork  as  a  destroyer 
of  rats  and  vermin  —  a  work  in  which  she  excelled  and 
took  a  lively  interest.   She  proved  very  useful   in 
connection  with  subciarine  experiments,  arid  frequently 
went  under  water  in  various  contrivances   in   order 
to  test  the  life-sustaining  qualities  of  the  air  cham- 
bers.  So  pussy,  at  least,  has  done  her  bit  in  the 
great  war.   Cats,  if  useful  in  war,  must  be  useful  in 
other  ways.   v;hy  cannot  some  use  be  made  of  the  thov- 
sards  of  homeless  animals  with  which  the  streets  of 
New  York  City  are  infested?" 
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BOSTON'S  MAECENAS 


Boston's  SUPREI.IE  bid  for  present  day  fame,   it 
may  be,  has  been  its  orchestra.   Police  strikes 
are  temporary  disturbances;  but  the  soul  of  the 
orchestra,  tho  the  body  of  the  fo\inder  has  died,  lives 
on.   In  Liajor  Henry  L.  Higginson,  ■who  died  on  November 
14,  is  seen  a  public  figure  whose  example   has  done 
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FOUroER  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYTilPHOMY. 
Major  Henry  L.  Higginson,  who  looked  upon  the 
orchestra  as  his  hobby  as   other   rich  men   look 
upon  their  yachts  or  art-fralleries. 


more  than  any  other  to  for.Tard  the  cause  of  music  in 
iimerica.  The  Newark  "Ner/s"  reviewing  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
aid  to  the  New  York  Philharmonic,T.ir.  Harkness's  aid  to 
the  New  York  Symphony,  and  Philadelphia's  rescue  of 
her  great  rrchestra  from  its  financial  straits,  sees 
"the  genesis  of  all  thesa  movements  in  Liajor  Higgin- 
son 's  patronage ''■>f  the  Boston  S.i/mphony, "  Founding  the 
orchestra  in  1831,  there  was  scarcely  a  ye^r  when  his 
assistance,  varying  from  $2,000  to  $40,000,  was  not 
needed  to  me'it  its  deficits.  But  in  giving  these  sums. 
says  the  "News,"  "he  relieved  the  Boston  Symphony  from 
the  necessity  of  meeting  its  expenses,  setting  the 
musicians  free  to  devote  themselves   to  rehearsal  and 


the  perfection  of-  their  art."  But  the  orchestra,  says 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post,"  "Major  Higginson  con- 
sidered his  hobby  rather  than  a  philanthropy.  He  once 
said  it  was  to  him  v^hat  a  yacht,  a  racing  stable,  a 
library  or  an  art  gallery  were  to  other  men  of  wealth," 
His  "incomparable  service  to  American  music,"  says  the 
Springfield  "Republican,"  can  best  be  appreciated  "by 
recalling  the  low  estate  of  orchestral  music  in  .this 
coxintry  when  he  made  possible  the  foxinding  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra."   Thus; 

"The  one  good  orchestra  in  the  'United  States  was 
that  of  Theodore  Thomas, which  was  leading  a  precarious 
existence,  and  the  excellence  of  which  depended  mainly 
upon  the  personal  qualities  of  its  leader,  who  did 
wonders  with  the  material  available.  But  what  Mr, 
Higginson  had  in  mind  was  an  orchestra  which  should  be 
not  a  personal  venture,  but  an  institution — a  per- 
manent orchestra  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  a  secure 
existence,  but  in  the  sonse,  hardly  comprehended  then 
in  America,  of  having  a  permanent  personnel.  Even  in 
the  best  orchestras  players  would  miss  rehearsals  to 
talce  other  engagements,  or  attend  the  rehearsals  and 
send  a  substitute  to  the  concert,  This  was  harassing 
to  conductors,  but  there  was  no  remedy  unless  men 
could  be  paid  adequately  for  giving  their  full  time  to 
the  orchestra.  The  achievement  of  this  ideal  was  the 
essential  part  of  Mr.  Higginson's  contribution  to 
music  in  America,  but  not  stopping  there  he  gratified 
his  fine  sense  for  beauty  by  undertaking  at  any  cost 
to  make  it  as  perfect  an  orchestra  as  could  be  made, 

"This  meant  paying  such  salaries  as  would  tempt  or- 
chestral musicians  of  the  first  rank  to  leave  the  Eu- 
ropean capitals  for  a  remote  city  not  yet  on  the  musi- 
cal map.  It  meant  an  incessant  search  for  the  best 
talent  and  a  generous  support  of  the  conductor  chosen. 
IThen  Mr.  Gericke ,  who  succeeded  George  Henschel,  had 
the  whim  of  supplying  all  the  string  players  with  in- 
striiments  by  the  same  maker,  the  instruments  were 
forthcoming,  tho  the  experiment  did  not  achieve  the 
success  hoped  for.  Complete  loyalty  to  the  leader 
selected  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson's splendid  success;  he  was  wise  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  means  and  then  to  refrain  from  meddling. 
?iniether  popular  or  the  reverse,  a  conductor  during  the 
term  of  his  contract. had  an  authority  which  the  czar 
of  Russia  might  envy;  it  was  not  many  years  before 
Boston's  new  orchestra  won  fame  as  the  best  disci- 
plined, the  most  fastidiously  perfect,  in  the  world. 
Often  it  was  much  more  than  this,  the  level  of  its 
performances  varying  with  the  genius  of  its  leader. 
But  except  for  a  brief  period  during  the  turmoil  of 
war,  it  has  never  fallen  below  the  unsurpassed  stan- 
dard of  technical  perfection  the  attainment  of  which 
in  a  peculiar  degree  depended  on  its  patron's  support. 
It  sometimes  cost  him  $20,000  or  more  a  year,  but  as 
he  liked  to  put  it,  the  cost  was  no  more  than  the  up- 
keep of  a  steam  yacht.  But  has  any  yachtsman  got  so 
much  for  his  money  as  Mr.  Higginson  got  from  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra'" 

Boston  itself  knew  Major  Higginson  as  a  banker  and 
man -of- affairs ,  but  he  was  many   things   in   his   life- 
time.  The  "Evening  Post",  running  over  the   facts  of 
his  career,  speaks  of  him  first  as  a  student  at  Har- 
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vard,  then  a  student  of  music  in  Vienna  and  Rome: 

"On  his  return  in  November,  1860>  he  joined  the 
Army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1865  he  'struck  oil'  in 
Ohio  and  soon  prospered. so  much  that  he  was  able  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Lee,  Higginson 
&  Co.  ■  Had  he  followed  the  advice  offered  by  a  friend, 
'Don't  grow  rich;  if  you  once  begin  you'll  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  be  a  useful  citizen,'  he  would 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  Bostoij  has  ever  had.  While  studying  in 
Vienna  he  conceived  the  hope  that  some  one  would  es- 
tablish in  Boston  an  orchestra  equal  to  those  he  had 
heard  in  Europe*  Little  did  he  dream  that  the  time 
would  come  when  he  himself  would  be  able  to  carry  otrt 
such  an  ambitious  and  costly  project. 

"He  soon  discovered  that  many  other  things  besides 
money  were  needed  to  realize  the  dream  of  his  life. His 
attempts  to  start  a  permanent  orchestra,  with  a  sub- 
stantial backing,  naturally  aroused  the  opposition  of 
the  struggling  organizations  then  in  existence,  which 
helps  to  account  for  the  hostility  of  the  Boston  press 
to  an  institution  which  subsequently  conferred  so  much 
honor  on  the  Hub. ' 


CHESTERTON  ON    SCOTS 
HUMOR 

CHESTERTON  HAS  BEEN  SO  SERIOUS  ^  in  'days  '  since 
the  war  began  that  he  .  seams  to  have  to  go  as 
far  from  home  as  the  Edinburgh  University  to 
relax.  His  errand  apparently  was  to  teach  Scotsmen 
something  about  their  own  humor,  but  in  the  process 
he  proved  that  at  least  one  Englishman  is  their  equal. 
He  claims  for  England  "a  sense  of  humor"  and  "a  sense 
of  the  atmosphere  of  hiimor"  as  the  "chief  characteris- 
tic of  the  English  people."  Scottish  people  have  humor 
also,  only  it  is  "much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  sec- 
ret." The  Edinburgh  "Scotsman"  quotes  Chesterton  as 
telling  the  English  Association  at  the  University  re- 
cently that  — 

"There  is  the  old  saying  that  it  takes  a  surgical 
operation  to  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotsman' s  head.  But  it 
is  far  more  true  that  it  would  take  a  surgical  opera- 
tion to  get  a  joke  out  of  a  Scotsman' s  head. 

"An  English  friend  of  mine,  a  professor  at  Glasgow, 
once  said  that  the  Scotsman  does  not  require  any  vast 
apparatus  of  jokes  in  his  life,  because  he  has  one 
piece  which  will  fill  his  life,  and  that  is  the  Eng- 
lishman. " 

Mr.  Chesterton  avers  that  the  Scotsman  does  much 
more  than  laugh  at  the  Englishman,  Tlie  people  of 
England,  in  fact, are  "surroxinded,  ruled  and  domineered 
by  Scotsmen"  —  "an  iniquitous  form  of  tyranny  against 
which  I  am  organizing  a  revolution. "  Setting  forth 
the  two  peoples  by  comparison: 

"The  masses  of  the  population  in  England  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  humor a  curious  combination  of  comi- 
cality and  commonsense.  In  the  Scottish  traditions  and 
Scottish  literature  generally  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing else — -I  speak  ignorantly  and  reverently  as  aai 
Englishman and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
fine. There  is  a  greater  degree  of  mysticism,  oi  it 
night  be  said  more  intensity.  In  all  Scottish  literary 
tradition  there  is  a  type  of  wildness  such  as  might  be 
compared  to  the  skirling  of  pipes  or  the  shrillncBs  in 


Scottish  songs,  like  the  song  of  'Caller  Herring 
Eomething  curiously  eerie  and  wild  to  an  Englishman, 
You  will  find  in  a  great  many  Scottish  masterpieces 
soDfithing  running  jaggedly  across  the  work. The  English 
atmosphere  of  comicality  and  commonsense  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  great  comic  epic  of  Pickwick, 

"Very  much  of  the  same  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'Noctes  Ambrosianae'  of  Professor  Wilson,  There  are 
whole  scenes  in  that  celebjrated  book  of  conversations 
wiiich  indulge  in  pure  extravagant  pantomine,  having 
something  unearthly  in  it.  For  example,  in  the  middle 
of  a  serious  conversation  between  Christopher  North 
and  James  Hogg  about  politics  and  philosophy,  there  is 
a  scene  in  trfaich  a  haggis  is  brought  in,  and  Christo- 
pher North  sticks  his  knife  into  the  haggis,  ivhich 
overflows  the  table,  and  keeps  rising  like  a  tide, 
until  they  have  to  stand  on  the  mantelpiece  to  get  out 
of  the  way, " 

Scottish  qualities  couldn't  of  course  be  analyzed 
without  a  mention  of  Barrie,whom  Mr,  Chesterton  finds 
exemplifying  his  points: 

"a  Scotsman  once  said  to  me  Oh,  Barrie's  a  ricked 
man.  I  began  to  wonder  what  murderous  part  Barrie  had 
played,  when  my  friend  explained  that  the  Scottish 
people  are  sentimental,  and  it  is  the  whole  effort  of 
the*  Scottish  nation  to  conceal  that  fact?  but  Barrie 
is  the  traitor  who  gave  it  away  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Everyone  must  have  -  noticed  in  his  fantastical 
writings  something  which,  vrith  all  respect  to  a  great 
Kan, I  might  call  lunacy.  An  example  of  what  I  mean  is 
f  o-und  in  that  magnificent  work  '  Peter  Pan.  '  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  be  an  error  in  the  artistic  con- 
ception of  the  work  that  the  nursery  from  which  the 
children  set  out  into  the  world  of  wonders  should  be  a 
place  where  there  are  extravagant  miracles  like  a  dog 
that  puts  the  children  to  bed.  Jf  you  live  in  a  place 
where  the  dog  puts  you  to  bed,  it  will  be  quite  unnec- 
essary to  go  to  a  wonder-land. 

"It  will  be  generally  found  that  there  appears  in 
the  midst  of  the  remarkable  imagination  and  mysticism 
that  are  part  of  the  genius  of  Scotland  a  curious  ele- 
ment which,  in  a  literary  sense,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  call  insanity." 


WRANGLING  OVER  THE  ARCH 

OFFERED  SERVICES  are  not  always  acceptable,  as 
the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York  are  find- 
ing out  in  relation  to  the  question  of  a  war 
memorial  for  the  city.  The  Mayor's  Committee  are  said 
to  have  ignored  this  body  and  their  proffer,  with  the 
result  that  opinions  from  many  sources  are  given  gra- 
tuitously in  the  newspapers.  R\imor  has  it  that  the 
matter  has  been  settled  by  the  Mayor's  Committee,  and 
the  nature  of  the  memorial  as  well  as  the  site  already 
determined  upon}  but  neither  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration, Mr.  Arnold  Brunner,  nor  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  aid  the  city,  Mr.  C.  Grant  La 
Farge,  has  had  a  say  in  it.  In  general  terms  the  Fed- 
eration's position  has  been  "that  the  ultimate  determi- 
nation of  New  York  city's  permanent  war  memorial  should 
be  such,  and  so  arrived  at,  as  to  be  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  representative  of  the  exprest  desires 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  of 
all  classes,  and,  after  this,  that  the  memorial  should 
be  in  itself  the  most  worthy  and  creditable  accom- 
plishment of  v.hich  we  as  a  com.aunity  are  capable."  The 
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Neiw  York  "Times"  reports  that  informal  proposals  for 
the  memorial  have  included  "a  victory  hall,  a  memorial 
bridge  spanning  the  Hudson,  a  peace  tower  in  Central 
Park,  and  club  houses  for  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy." 
I'obody  seems  to  vrant  the  arch.  That  form  of  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  our  soldiers'  deeds  is  called  "un- 
democratic"; one  organization  has  already  called  for 
the  removal  of  the  temporary  \'ictory  Arch  as  obstruc- 
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THE  AVOW  AT   STRATFORD, 

r/here  American  boys  may  imbibe   the   spirit  of  old 

England  while   they  pursue   studies   of  to-day. 

tive  to  traffic  and  dangerous  to  life,  though  no  acci- 
dents are  reported  in  connection  with  its  history.  The 
national  Sculpture  Society  is  one  of  these  opponents, 
objecting  to  an  arch  as  "representing  autocracy."  Mr. 
Gutzon  Eorgl\im,  an  ex-member  of  the  Sculpture  Society, 
takes  their  vietr  and  calls  "an  arch  on  an  American 
street  ridiculous."  In  the  lle-w  York  "Evening  Sun"  he 
says: 

"If  the  city  had  been  fortified  against  attack  of 
an  enemy  force  we  would  have  some  cause  to  erect  an 
arch.  An  arch  is  only  appropriate  when  it  is  placed 
as  the  entrance  to  a  walled  city,  and  the  records  in- 
scribed on  it  are  the  records  of  the  victorious  armies 
that^  passed  through  the  arch. 

"V'[e  have  no  reason  to  erect  an  arch  as  a  memorial. 
¥e  have  experienced  no  internal  upheaval  such  as 
marked  the  French  Revolution,  no  siege,  no  victorious 
armies  marching  through  an  arch  that  could  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  a  national  triumph.  The  temporary  arch  on 
Fifth  Avenue  simply  happened  to  be  where  our  victori- 
ous armies  had  to  march  past.  We  might  as  well  erect 
an  arch  along  the  water  front  just  because  our  victo- 
rious armies  happened  to  pass' that  way  in  entering  the 
city. 

"I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  officials  of  the 
National  Sculptural  Society  that  an  arch  is  a  symbol 
of  autocracy]  It  is  a  survival  of  the  age  of  slavery. 
The  idea  is  contemptible  and  should  be  opposed  by  all 
public  spirited  citizens. 

"in  erecting  a  suitable  memorial  we  must  portray  a 
movement,  a  great  movement  that  grew  out  of  the  gi- 
gantic struggle.  We  must  do  what  we  have  neglected  to 
do  for  the  Civil  War,  for  the  Revolutionary  War. This 


is  not  an  easy  matter,  for  the  idea  must  be  as  big  as 
any  that  grew  out  of  the  world  war," 

Even  before  the  removal  of  the'  Arch,  however,  Mr, 

Borglum  recommends  "the  removal  of  the  Mayor's   Art 

Committee."   He  says: 

"I  cannot  put  this  in  too  strong  language.  The 
sooner  they  are  removed  the  better. 

"There  are  sixty  leading  sculptors   and  artists  in 
this  city.   Some  are  the  foremost  artists  in  the  world. 
They  have  not  been  consulted  by  the  Mayor's  Committee, 
The  matter  is  too  big  to  be  passed  over  in  haste. Amer- 
ica must  hear  her  own  artists  for  an  inspiration," 

The  New  York  "Herald",  on  the  other  hand,  questions 
the  validity  of  some  of  the  objections  to  the  arch  and 
the  motives  of  some  of  the  objectors : 

"Most  residents  of  New  York  got  the  impression  when 
the  arch  was  put  up  on  Fifth  Avenue  that  it  was  in 
honor  of  the  men  of  th'>  Army  and  Navy  who  had  fought 
and  died  in  the  war;  that  it  was  intended  as  a  symbol 
of  victory;  that  it  was  to  indicate  how  successfully 
America  had  played  her  part  on  that  memorable  scene 
across  the  seas. 

"But  it  now  appears  that  any  such  conclusion  would 
be  absurd.  In  fact,  the  question  whether  or  not  we  won 
is--in  the  opinion  of  certain  persons — about  as  dubi- 
ous as  the  other  one,  whether  or  not  we  are  still  at 
war  with  Germany.  At  any  rate,  there  are  those  who 
think  that  any  memorial  suggestive  of  a  beaten  enemy 
and  of  ourselves  as  victors  would  not  only  be  in  very 
bad  taste,  but  would  indicate  that  there  \Tas  something 
vrrong  about  our  civilization. 

"All  this  was  made  perfectly  clear  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  presided  over  by  its 
new  head,  Mr.  F,  G.  R,  Roth,  when  resolutions  protest- 
ing against  making  the  Victory  Arch  permanent  were 
adopted  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  and 
present  then  to  the  public  meeting  summoned  by  the 
Mayor's  Committee  for  yesterday  morning  at  the  City 
Hall.  All  citizens  and  art  bodies  had  been  invited  to 
attend  this  gathering. 

"It  was  noticeable  that  the  'national'  sculptors 
who  'protested'  did  not  suggest  that  the  arch  was  un- 
satisfactory either  architecturally  or  in  its  sculp- 
ture features.  But  one  H,  Augustus  Lukeman,  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  so 
completely  that  it  is  doubtful  if  that  playful  animal 
will  ever  be  recaptured  and  restored  to  his  previous 
place  of  concealment  in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 

"President  Roth,  who  sat  as  a  student  at  the  feet 
of  the  art  Gamaliels  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, has  not  dis- 
sociated himself  from  the  explanation  made  by  Mr. 
Lukeman,  as  follows : --The  arch  is  the  old  Roman  symbol 
of  a  conquered  people.  An  arch  represents  autocracy. 
The  United  States  stands  for  Democracy. 

"Unfortunately  for  this  argument,  the  Romans  were 
fond  of  symbols  of  their  own  prowess  long  before  they 
ceased  to  belong  to  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
Rome  never  pussy-footed  or  hid  her  light  under  a  bushel 
when  it  was  a  question  of  what  she  had  done  to  her  en- 
emies. And,  for  that  matter,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France — all  democracies — have  believed  in 
praising  famous  men  of  their  own  who  had  won  victories 
to  the  glory  of  their  nations. 

"Anyhow,  it  would  be  very  surprising  to  find  a  true 
citizen  of  this  country  who  was  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  the  ultimate  monument  will  be  intended  to 
commemorate  to  any  ext-ent  German  gallantry, German  good 
faith,  German  respect  for  the  weak,  German  reverence 
for  religion  or  German  anything  else.  This  is  to  be  an 
American  monument,  to  Americans,  by  Americans,  and  in- 
tended to  tell  the  truth  in  its  inscriptions — no  mat- 
ter who  objects." 

The  New  York  "World"  looks  on  more  complacently, 
feeling  that  "the  wrangling  is  a  healthy  symptom  and 
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calculate^  in  the  end  to  have  sm  improTing  effect;" 

"There  is  no  occasion* for  New  York  to  be  in  a  hurry 
in  coming  to  a  final  decision  about  its  chief  war  mem- 
orial. Art  is  long  and  time  is  not  an  object.  The 
memorials  of  other  great  wars  were  years  in  building, 
and  something  may  be  left  to  posterity.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  arch,  or  whatever  form  of  commemoration  is 
preferred,  should  represent  the  best  artistic  achieve- 
ment of  the  era  and  should  be.  chosen  through  bpen  com- 
petition. And  if  it  is  to  be  an  arch,  it  should  not  be 
set  up  in  a  city  street  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  traffic  or  in  an  environment  disadvantageous  to 
its  artistic  effect." 


GOING  TO   SHAKESPEARE'S 
SCHOOL 

IF  THE  NAME  OF  SHAKESPEARE  is  less  magical  to 
American  youth  than  the  name  of  one  of  the  war's 
air  heroes,  the  Stratford  School  will  offer  a 
choice  as  to  which  shall  prove  a  magnet .  The  point  is 
that  Stratford  Grammar  School  aims  to  become  an  inter- 
national institution  and  draw  its  pupils  from  America 
as  well  as  from  England.  The  appeal  addrest  "to  the 
English  speaking  peoples"  depends,  30  far  as  it  looks 
to  us  i'or.  encouragement  and  support,  on  the  magic  of 
Shakespeare's  name;  but  it  also  has  the  name  of  Flight- 
Lieutenant  I'farneford,  the  first  airman  to  destroy  a 
Zeppelin,  on  its  roster,  to  throT."  in  for  those  who  do 
not  look  further  back  than  yesterday  for  heroes.  With 
a  history  going  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Stratford  Grammer  School  shows,  as  the "Westminster  Ga- 
zette" (London)  points  out,  that  "age  has  not  dimin- 
ished the  school's  ambition."  On  the  contrary,  it  "de- 
mands a  bigger  scope  for  its  educational  activity.  It 
wants  to  be  more  active  and  more  important  than  ever 
before.  It  wants  to  play  an  international  part."  The 
"ViTestminster"  goes  on: 

"The  governors  are  well  aware  of  the  regard  in 
which  /anericans  hold  Shakespeare's  native  town;  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  the  school  which  taught 
him,  and  the  church  whose  chancel  holds  his  bones.  And 
was  not  John  Hai-vard's  mother  a  Stratford  girl? 
Clearly  Stratford  might  accomodate  American  3chool- 
boys  as  well  as  American  pilgrims.  In  issuing  their 
appeal  for  a  great  extension  of  the  school,  therefore, 
the  governors  have  an  eye  on  the  development  of  Anglo- 
American  friendship,  based  on  a  common  veneration  of 
Shakespeare. 

"'it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  development  of  the 
school,'  they  say,  'to  provide  opportunity  for  the 
youth  of  America  and  Great  Britain  to  mingle  together 
and  to  grow  up  in  complete  \inderstanding  of  each 
other's  thoughts,  ideals,  and  character.  The  founda- 
tion by  Cecil  Rhodes  of  thirty-two  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford for  American  students  suggests  the  hope  that  pri- 
vate benefactors  or  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
American  Universities  may  endow  entrance  and  leaving 
scholarships  at  King  Edward  VI.  School,  which  v;ould 
respectively  offer  American  boys  the  opportunity  of  an 
educational  career  at  Shakespeare's  School,  and  would 
enable  English  boys  of  the  school  to  complete  their 
education  at  American  Universities.  It  would  be 
appropriate  and  desirable  that  each  scholarship  should 
bear  the  name  of  an  American  University.  The  rela- 
tions which  would  be  thus  formed  at  School  and  Uni- 
versity could  not  fail  to  harmonise  the  mutual  inter- 


ests of  the  two  peoples  and  deepen  their  mutual  affec- 
tions to  their  common  good. ' " 

The  extension  scheme  provides  for  the  accommodation 
of  300  students,  and  a  splendid  site  is  available.  It 
is  not  proposed,  of  course,  to  tamper  with  the  old 
Schoolhouse.  On  the  contrary  the  Governors  argue 
that  "tnere  can  be  no  better  way  of  insuring  the  time- 
honored  fabric  and  traditions  against  the  risk  of  in- 
jury or  desecration  than  by  the  erection,  of  new  build- 
ings in  the  near  neighbourhood,  where   ample  opportu- 


SCHOOL  AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
For  which  American  boys  are  desired  as   school 
fellows  with  Shakespeare  and  Lieut.  Warneford. 


nity  will  be  afforded  of  satisfying  the  school's  pro- 
gressive needs.    The  scheme  is  enlarged  upon: 

"The  facilities  thus  provided  would  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  proceed  direct  to  a  University  or  to  complete 
a  technical  training  which  would  fit  him  for  a  useful 
and  independent  career.  The  amount  of  money  needed  to 
pay  for  the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
is  £150,000.  ($600,000  about.  ) 

"'We  ask  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  of  America,  who  acknowledge  in  Shake- 
speare a  bond  of  union,  and  who  see  in  improved  facil- 
ities of  education  the  best  assurances  of  harmony  and 
peaceful  progress  and  prosperity, '  the  Governors  con- 
clude their  appeal,  'to  join  with  us  in  carrying  out 
this  proposal. 

"  'The  public  opinion  of  Britain  and  America  demands 
that  the  entente  between  the  two  countries  shall  be 
permanent,  and  that  the  two  free  democracies  shall  be 
linked  together  not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
but  through  all  future  time.  A  feimily  which  has  been 
reunited  in  such  conditions  as  the  present  should 
never  again  be  drawn  asunder.  The  alliance  of  the  fu- 
ture has  its  foundation  already  firmly  laid  in  senti- 
ments of  kinship  and  in  community  of  language ,  but  the 
superstructure  will  owe  its  permanence  to  the  organ- 
ized maintenance  of  close  social  relations  bot.Teen  the 
youth  of  the  two  peoples,  for  which  plans  may  well  be 
prepared  now. 

"'in  times  past  many  American  boys  and  young  men 
have  entered  at  German  schools  and  universities.  It  is 
row  in  the  interests  of  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  world's  future  that  American  boys  arid  young  men 
should  come  in  greater  numbers  than  before  to  Kngland, 
and  that  English  students  on  their  part  should  pay  re- 
ciprocal visits  to  America.  Thus  the  youths  of  the 
two  countries  are  certain  to  assimilate  during  the 
most  impressionable  years  of  their  lives  such  senti- 
ments and  ideas  as  will  make  for  the  lasting  fri'md-. 
ship  of  the  peoples  of  tho  two  lands. '" 
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DEira:;\IG  THE  CHARGE  OF  CINCINNATI'S  MAYOR. 
When  he  declared  the    Social  Unit  Experiment  to  be  undemocratic  the  people  voted  and  only 

120  of  4,034  sided  with  him. 


SOCIAL  WORK  BY  BLOCKS 


No  ONE\SEE.VS  TO  KNOW  just  how  the  "block  dances" 
originated  during  the  war.  They  sprung  up 
somewhere  and  "growed"  like  "Topsy",  spreading 
far  and  wide  in  our  land.  The  end  of  the  war  put  an 
end  to  them,  bvit  the  interesting  thing  about  them  was 
their  success  in  creating  a  community  feeling  within 
the  elements,  however  diverse,  of  the  people  within 
their  boundary  lines.  Cincinnati  has  been  experiment- 
ing for  three  years  with  the  same  basic  idea,  but  in  a 
more  highly  developed  form,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  there  late  in  October  to  take  stock  of 
results  leads  the  abettors  of  the  scheme  to  propose 
the  placing  of  the  "social  unit  plan  of  community  or- 
ganization" upon  a  national  basis,  with  a  belief  that 
this  form  of  civic  endeavor  comes  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  our  diverse  population  than  any 
other.  The  prevalence  of  strikes  shows  that  "some 
means  must  be  found  for  creating  human  solidarity," 
says  Mr.  V/ilbur  C.  Phillips,  executive  of  the  general 
council  of  the  organization.  Repressive  measures  will 
not  meet  the  need,  and  "no  method  for  use  in  such  a 
crisis  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  work  of  th3  past," 
he  says  in  the  New  York  "Tribune".   In  a  nutshell: 

"The  community  movement  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
helpful  factors  in  the  national  situation;  it  suggests 
a  most  effective  method  for  breaking  down  the  preju- 
dice and  misunderstanding  between  racial  and  economic 
groups,  and  its  purpose  is  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
democracy. 

"The  programme  of  the  Social  Unit  requires  the  co- 
operation of  every  community  group  to  render  it  fully 
effective.   It  aims  at  popular  control,  yet  makes  use 
,of  the  highest  skill  available." 

Ihe   work  of  the  social  unit, says  John  H.  Anderson  in 


the  New  York  "Evening  Post,"  is  "based  on  the  theory 
that  welfare  work  should  be  democratic  in  its  truest 
sense."   Further: — 


"That  to  be  really  helpful 
from  the  people  to  be  helped, 
offer  financial  assistance, 
given  without  a  corresponding 
the  recipient  tends  to  make  me 
would  be  helped,  makes  them  us 
philanthropy  of  others,  and  pr 
bers  of  society. 

"with  this  viewpoint  it  is 
the  problem  before  the  workers 
other  place  where  an  effort  is 
plan,  is  to  arouse  the  interes 
by  the  work  and  fir  whose  assi 


assistance  must  cone 
not  from  outsiders  who 
It  holds  that  any  help 
effort  oh  the  part  of 
ndicants  of  those  .vho 
eless  dependents  on  the 
actically  worthless  mem- 

at  once   apparent  that 

in  Cincinnati,  or  in  any 

made  to  carry   out  the 

t  of  the  people  affected 

stance  it  is  designed." 


Cincinnati  was  c.'iosen  by  the  national  organization 
as  the  city  best  adapted  to  give  "the  plan  a  trial,  and 
newspapers  have  been  keenly  intsrested  in  the  results. 
Only  one  section  --  named  the  TiJohawk-Brighton  districtr- 
has  been  engaged  in  the  scheme,  and  when  the  ','ayor  of 
Cincinnati  recently  attacked  the  organization  "as  an- 
ti-American, as  fostering  unrest  and  discontent  among 
the  working  classes^"  the  district  itself  answgred. 
Out  of  the  4J.54  residents  entitled  to  vote  4,034  voted 
to  continue  the -work.  The  scheme,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  this; 

"in  all  there  are  15,000  inhabitants  of  the  area 
used  in  the  experiment,  and  these;  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  geographical  layout  of  the  city 
into  thirty-one  blocks.  With  approximately  500  per- 
sons in  each  block  the  problem  of  reaching  each  indi- 
vidual is  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance. 

"This  solved  the  first  difficulty  and  a  correlative 
arrangement  solved  the  second,  for  when  the  first  di- 
vision was  made  every  resident  in'  each  block  was  called 
upon  to  vote  for  a  'block  mother '_--  one  of  their  own 
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number  who  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  repre- 
sented the  block  in  the  district  council.  The  block 
mother  is  not  merely  a  figurehead  but  a  person  of  real 
assistance,  who,  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
part  of  the  community  she  represents,  has  a  better  op- 
portunity to  reach  tho^e  under  her  supervision  than 
outsiders  would  have,  no  matter  how  altruistic  their 
intentions  might  be. 

"Elections  of  block  mothers  are  held  annually,  .and 
every  resident  over  eighteen  years  old  may  take  part 
in  the  selection  of  a  representative.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  thirty-one  blocks  form  a  district  coun- 
cil, which  meets  once  a  week  and  considers  problems  of 
general  interest  to  the  entire  district  or  special 
problems  of  any  particular  block. 

"These  meetings  do  not  limit  the  activities  of  the 
representatives,  who  during  the  remainder  of  their 
time  are  engaged  in  caring  for  the  interests  of  those 
under  their  jurisdiction.  This  governmental  system  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  real 
work  of  the  organization  is  done.  It  provides  an  agency 
by  which  workers  in  highly  specialized  fields  can 
reach  the  people  --  with  the  consent  and  co-operation 
of  the  people  themselves. 

"Instead  of  establishing  a  medical  clinic  in  a  lo- 
cality where  such  work  is  particularly  needed,  and 
trusting  to  an  inadequate  canvassing  system  to  obtain 
the  desired  statistics  and  personal  information,  it  is 
possible  in  the  Mohawk- Brighton  section  to  do  this 
clinical  work  with  the  assistance  of  the  Social  Unit 
and  use  statistics  and  other  data  provided  by  the  or- 
ganization and  collected  by  the  people  themselves. 

"'This  phase  of  the  matter  is  considered  particu- 
larly varluable  because,  it  is  stated,  health  statistics 
are  generally  inaccurate  and  do  not  afford  a  true  in- 
dex to  conditions.  These  statistics  are  furnished  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  the  block  representatives, 
knowing  every  family  in  the  block,  insure  that  the 
figures  are  correct." 

An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  scheme  in  the  "Sur- 
vey" for  November  by  Edward  T.  Devine  gives  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  purpose  of  the  founders: 

"They  are  interested  in  health,  education,  religion, 
morals,  good  citizenship,  and  other  concrete  aims,  but 
only  secondarily.  They  are  primarily  and  persistently 
interested  in  developing  a  plan  by  which  people  may 
understand,  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience, 
thinking,  and  exchange  of  views,  irhat  degree  and  kind 
of  health,  education,  recreation,  etc.  are  desirable; 
and  through  which  they  can  put  into  operation  means  of 
securing  these  desirable  ends  for  themselves.  They 
recognize  that  in  order  to  secure  such  results,  skilled 
expert  service  is  essential,  and  that  when  the  people 
decide  what  they  want,  the  experts  must  be  called  in 
to  decide  on  the  basis  of  their  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience how  to  secure  those  results;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  measures  and  instrvunents  proposed  by 
the  experts  must  be  so  far  intelligible  to  and  ac- 
ceptable by  the  citizens  as  to  win  their  approval." 

The  philosophy  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  has  been  at- 
tacKed  aa  -^'revolutionary"  and  dangerous  to  American 
institutions.   But  Mr.  Devine  points  out  that: 

"The  originators  of  the  Social  Unit  plan  are  fund- 
amentally opposed  to  violence  or  force  as  a  means  of 
achieving  reformation,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  p)hilosophy  back  of  the  plan  has  been  the-  opposite 
of  that  adopted  by  the  Bolsheviki.  The  reference  ap- 
parently is  to  the  philosophy  of  violence  or  perhaps 
to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat.  The  Social 
Unit  fully  deserves  this  exoneration  against  charges 
which  imply  any  advocacy  of  violence,  force,  dictator- 
ship of  the  Proletariat,  or  revolutionary  action  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  community  or 
the  nation  as  ascertained  by  orderly  and  established 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 


ED.  HOWE'S    RELIGIOUS 
CONFESSIONS 

THE  INTERESTING  PERSONALITY  of  Atchison   who 
publishes  a  paper  containing  mainly   his  own 
"obiter  dicta"  gives  an  account  of  his   relig- 
iou3.  faith  or  no-faith,  whichever  it  may   be   called. 
Some  parts  of  it  seem  worthy  of  reprinting  as  a  point 


«',"'■' 


-rms~- 


A   BLOCK  PICWIC 


Arranged  and  carried  out  by  a  "block  council"  in 
Cincinnati, made  up  of  seven  men  and  women  elected 
by  all  the  residents  of  the  block. 


of  view  in  the  present  day,  for  the  views  here  exprest 
may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  represent  pretty  accurately 

the  position  of  many  who  are  outside  the  church.  Re- 
ligion, he  thinks,  is, a  speculation  in  which  anyone 
may  indulge,  and  nearly  every  one  does  it."  "There  are 
almost  as  many  religions  as  there  are  adults,"  is  an- 
other of  his  dicta;  "only  children  are  conformists,  in 
these  later  days,  and  they  will  have  other  beliefs 
when  they  grow  up."  Mr.  Howe's  temper  is  not  cer- 
tainly anti-religious.  In  his  "Howe's  Monthly",  he 
says: 

"I  have  long  believed  it  is  a  very  rare  man  who  is 
.entirely  irreligious.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have 
ever  known  a  half  dozen.  Men  do  not  fully  accept  the 
current  religious  faith,  but  they  have  faiths  of  their 
own.  Every  man  believes  he  has  a  plan  to  save  the 
country;  usually,  also,  he  believes  he  can  tell  others 
how  to  get  to  heaven.  Almost  every  man  has  a  Doity  of 
some  kind;  possibly  it  is  himself.  .  .  . 

"So  I  often  wonder  that  I  am  without  any  religious 
faith  whatever.  If  I  should  bo  seized  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness to-day,  and  retain  my  faculties,  I  would  have  no 
thought  of  the  future  whatever;  such  a  thing  is  not  in 
my  mind,  and  therefore  not  possible  with  me.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  thought,  -that  death 
ends  all,  and  the  subject  has  been  dismissed  from  xay 
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mind.   I  know  what  I  think  on  the  subject,  finally  and 
irrevocably. 

".I  have  known  many  fine  men  who  pretended  to  be  re- 
ligious; and  almost  all  the  best  women  do,  I  do  not 
question  them;  it  is  no  more  my  business  than  is  their 
particular  way  of  dressing  their  hair  or  their  persons. 
I  never  discuss  either  subject  with  them.  They  are 
equally  polite  with  me;  in  many  years,  I  cannot  recall 
a  religious  person  wishing  to  warn  me  that  my  soul  is 
in  danger.  Particularly  of  late  years  I  have  not 
thought  any  one  very  serious  in  their  religious  be- 
liefs.  Men  and  women  are  bundles  of  inconsistencies; 


A  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  PARTY 

One  of  the  block  workers  of  Cincinnati  has  here 
rounded  up  all  her  families  and  brought  them  in 
to  be  "looked  over . " 


on5  more  or  less  matters  little. 

"I  do  not  read  irreligious  books, or  talk  with  irre- 
ligious persons;  a  ranting  'infidel'  would  be  as  great 
a  bore  to' me  as  would  a  revivalist.  I  once  heard  Bob 
Ingersoll  lecture,  but  he  impressed  me  most  as  a  wit 
and  good  fellow. 

"Those  who  are  conspicuously  religious  are  the  one 
class  I  understand  least.  I  am  willing  to  bow  my  head, 
or  get  on  my  knees,  when  they  pray,  but  all  the  time  I 
am  secretly  regarding  them  with  wonder. 

"TOien  I  die,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  buried  with  re- 
ligious services.  I  shall  leave  no  request  on  the  sub- 
ject; if  those  who  remain  prefer  a  religious  service 
in  the  church,  and  at  the  grave,  I  do  not  care.  Such 
things  are  customary;  millions  of  sinners  have  been  so 
buried,  and  no  harm  done.  But  if  the  clergymen  should 
say  over  my  dead  body,  'This  man  lived  without  us;  let 
him  be  buried  without  us,'  I  should  admire  them  for  it. 

"Socrates  is  reported  by  Plato  (another  believer) 
as  saying: 

"'In  truth,  if  I  did  not  expect  to  find  in  another 
life  gods  at  once  good  and  wise,  and  men  better  than 
those  of  this  life,  it  would  be  foolish  of  me  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  death.  But  I  know  I 
look  to  finding  myself  among  just  men.  I  do  not  fear 
to  die  because  I  am  confident  that  something  still 
remains  after  this  life,  and  that,  according  to  the 
old  belief,  the  good  will  be  treated  better  than  the 
bad.' 

"I  sincerely  believe  this  last  sentence;  that  the 
good  will  be  treated  better  than  the  bad. 

"Aristotle,  as  well  as  Plato  and  Socrates,  believed 
in  a  shadowy  immortality;  but  all  three  had  doubts,  as 
did  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  besides  the  individual 
soul,  there  was  a  universal  soul. 


PROTESTANT  BELGIANS 

BEFORE  THE  WAR  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Bel- 
gium ministered  to  a  small  minority.  There  were 
but  two  general  Protestant  organizations--the 
Union  of  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches,  receiving 
concurrent  endowment,  and  the  Belgian  Missionary 
Church,  entirely  self-supporting.  These  churches,  we 
are  told  by  the  "Christian  World"  (London) , "kept  them- 
selves very  much  to  themselves  in  a  country  dominated 
practically  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  industrial  population  vi'olently 
'anti-clerical.'"  The  two  churches  drew  nearer  to- 
gether during  the  war, hastening  a  process  that  had  be- 
gun in  1910, when  they  agreed  to  join  forces  in  mission 
work  on  the  Congo,  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  non-Catholics  in  Belgium  because  no  inquiry 
on  the  profession  of  faith  is  now  made  at  the  censuses. 
The  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  gives  the  only  available 
figures  as  those  of  1891,  when  there  were  recorded 
27,900  Protestants  and  Anglicans  and  13,200  Jews,  In 
1913  there  were  85  Roman  Catholic  higher  clergy;  5694 
inferior  clergy;  33  Protestant  pastors;  14  Jewish  rab- 
bis and  ministers.  The  State  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  either  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Churches,  but  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  part  of  the 
income  of  all  clergy  from  the  national  treasury.  The 
informant  of  the "Christian  World"   is  the  Rev.  Henri 

Anet  of  Brussels,  who  spent  some  of  the  war  time  in 

I 
the  United  States,  and  is  now  in  England  as  a  delegate 

of  the  two  Churches,   In  an  interview  with  a  represen- 
tative of  the  London  paper  we  learn  some  things  about 
the  almost  unsuspected  Protestants  of  Belgium.    The 
churches,  he  says, naturally  wero  much  hampered  in  work 
during  the  Germaji  occupation.   But--- 

"in  June,  1917,  at  Charleroi,  they  decided  when  the 
war  ended  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  literature  to  ex- 
plain Protestant  principles  to  the  educated  classes 
and  to  the  intelligent  artisans.  They  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  campaign  just  now  vvould  meet  with 
the  approval  of  men  of  influence,  who  are  not  them- 
selves Protestants,  but  are  deeply  concerned   as  to 

the  moral  condition  of  the  people  who especially  the 

younger  people during  the  'slavery'  under  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  starvation,  were  deteriorating  alike 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  It  is  hoped 
that  friends  in  this  coxintry  and  the  United  States 
will  help  to  create  a  fund  that  will  make  it  possibla 
to  issue  cheaply  booklets  and  leaflets  well  written  by 
experts,  and  well  infused  with  the  high  moral  ideals 
of  Protestantism.  The  Protestant  influence, as  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  agnostic  elements,  would  be 
invaluable  at  this  juncture . 

"A  number  of  young  men  under  the  experiences  of  the 

war  decided  to  give  themselves  to  the  ministry  and  to 
work  on  the  Congo.  These  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
families  with  small  means.  They  are  being  sent  for 
training  to  the  large  college  at  Geneva, along  with  the 
Swiss  and  French  students.  'We  believe  that  is  better 
for  them,'  said  Dr.  Anet, 'than  training  them  in  a  lit- 
tle college  of  our  own.  We  wsint  them  to  come  under  the 
broadening  influence  of  the  larger  college, with  fellow 
students  of  other  nations.'  But  again  there  is  the 
after-war  lack  of  means, in  churches  never  rich." 
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^      MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Cam  I 'BF  1.1  "o 

MDEN.N.  J..U  S 


"Good  as  Campbell's  Soups!" 

This  is  the  verdict  of  the  American  housewife. 
To  her,  Campbeirs  spells  Quality.  She  expects  and 
gets  in  CampbelFs  Beans  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  that  for  half  a  century  has  made 
CampbelFs  a  household  word  for  good  food.  The 
beans  are  the  finest  that  nature  produces.  Slow- 
cooked,  digestible,  nutritious.  And  flavored  with 
Campbell's  famous  tomato  sauce! 

15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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ARMOUR'S 
OATS 


IN^POKPERFECTLY 
'OTO  15  MINUTES 


Cook  Perfectly  in  10  to  15  Minutes 

To  enjoy  oats  at  their  best,  you  should  try  Armour's  Oats. 
A  trial  is  all  we  ask.     The  oats  will  do  the  rest. 

Large,  white  flakes.  Rolled  thin,  they  absorb  the  boiling 
water  quickly  and  cook  perfectly  in  10  to  15  minutes.  This 
means  saving  in  time,  fuel  and  labor,  and  makes  them  valu- 
able food  for  reducing  living  expenses. 

Armour's  Oats  are  the  result  of  a  unique,  scientific  milling 
process.  They  are  prepared  in  a  new  modern  plant,  where  scru- 
pulous care  is  taken  to  have  every  flake  uniform,  whole,  select. 

Worth-while  recipes  appear  on  every  package.  Oat 
porridge,  oat  muffins,  oat  cookies,  and  other  wholesome, 
inviting  dishes.     Try  them ! 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Armour's  Oats. 


Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company 

Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's   Guaranteed  Cereals  — 

Corn  Flakes,  Pancake  Flour,  Macaroni, 

Spaghetti  and  Noodles 
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ARMOURS 

FLOUR 
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LilnThe 
V  Taste  / 


ARMOUR 


i^i 


Makes  Pancakes 
Mother's  Way 


ARMOURS 
HACAROHI 


TOASrEO 


^  CORN  FLAKES 


Makes  Glorious  Dishes 
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Toasted 
"Just  Right" 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


A^  dmirers  of  the  first  anthology  of  contemporan- 
/  \  eous  American  poets  made  by  Jessie  B.  fiitten- 
-A  JL  house  will  welcome  her  "Second  Book  of  Modern 
Verse,  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company.).  It  is  compiled 
with  the  same  correct  and  liberal  taste  that  charac- 
terizes her  previous  effort.  We  quote  the  following 
simple  and  direct  confession  from  its  pages. 

SYl>rBOL 
By  David  Morton 

%■  faitli  is  all  a  doubtful  thing. 

Wove  on  a  doubtful  loom,  

Until  there  comes,  each  showery  spring 

A  cherry-tree  in  bloom; 

And  Christ  wiio  died  upon  a  tree 

That  death  had  stricken  bare. 
Comes  beautifully  back  to  me. 

In  blossoms,  eveirywhere. 

m  the  same  volume  appear  smoothly  lilting  lines  on 
an  old  subject  that  is  perenially  fresh. 

THE  HOMELAND 
By  Dana  Burnet 

My  land  was  the  west  land;  my  hone  was  on  the  hill. 
I  never  think  of  my  land  but   it  makes  my  heart  to 

thrill; 
I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  .blo7/s  the  golden 

skies. 
But  old  desire  is  in  my  feet  and  dreams  are  in  my 

eyes. 

My  home  crowned  the  high  land;  it  had  a  stately 

grace. 
I  never  think  of  my  land  but  I  see  my  mother's  face; 
I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  blows  the  silver 

ships 
But  old  delight  is  in  my  heart  and  mirth  is  on  my 

lips. 

My  land  was  a  high  land;  my  home  was  near  the  skies, 
I  never  think  of  my  land  but  a  light  is  in  my  eyes;' 
I  never  smell  the  west  wind  that  blows  the  stmmer 

rain '^ 

But  I  am  at  my  mother's  knee,   a  little  lad  again. 

A  novelty  of  the  current  theater  season  is  the  play 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  written  by  the  British  poet  and 
playwright,  John  Drink^water,  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States.  Our  readers  will  remember  hira  better  as  a 
poet  than  as  a  writer  for  the  stage;  and  in  his  latest 
volume  "Poems  1908-1919"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company) 
appear  these  impressive  lines. 

RECIPROCITY 
By  John  Drinkwater 

I  do  not  think  that  skies  and  meadov/s  are 
Moral,  or  that  the  fixture  of  a  star 
Comes  of  a  quiet  spirit,  or  that  trees 
Have  wisdom  in  their  windless  silences. 
Yet  these  are  things  invested  in  my  mood 
With  constancy,  and  peace,  and  fortitude. 
That  in  my  troubled  season  I  can  cry 
Upon  the  wide  composure  of  the  sky. 
And  envy  fields,  and  wish  that  I  might  be 
As  little  daunted  as  a  star  or  tree. 

The  magic  of  the  poet's  fancy  that  can  transport 
the  beauties  of  the  countryside  to  dismal  city 
streets  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Drink-^ater  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 


A  TOWN  TTENDOW 
By  John  Drinkwater 

Beyond  ray  window  in  the  night 

Is  but  a  drab  inglorious  street. 
Yet  there  the  frost  and  clean  starlight 

As  over  Warwick  woods  are  sweet. 

Under  the  grey  drift  of  the  town 

The  crocus  works  among  the  mould 
As  eagerly  as  those  that  crown 

The  Warwick  spring  in  flame  and  gold. 

And  when  the  tramway  down  the  hill 

Across  the  cobbles  moans  and  rings. 

There  is  about  my  window-sill 

The  tumult  of   a  thousand  wings. 

That  the  poetic  vision  exists  also  in  the  deep  can- 
yons of  American  city  streets  is  shown  in  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  in  a  poem  finished  with  a  quaint  moral. 

FROM  A  SKYSCRAPER  WINDOW 
By  W,  P.  E.  and  M.  G.  E. 

My  window  frames  a  drop  of  sky; 

All  day  the  sailing  clouds  go  by. 

Far  off  and  white,  or  flushed  with  rose. 

When  in  the  tired  afternoon 

The  office  noises  seem  to  croon 

A  sleepy  song,  and  I  could  close 

My  eyes  and  dream  that  I 

Went  riding  on  the  cumuli. 

Sometimes  when  I  look  up  and  through, 

I  see  a  square  of  singing  blue. 

Sometimes  a  storm-wrack  driving  past 

With  sulphurous  patches  like  sharp  pain. 

Or  smooth  gray  curtains,  soft  and  vast. 

And  javelins  of  rain. 

I  see  no  houses,  hills  or  traes 

To  tie  ray  heaven  to  the  earth. 

No  friendly,  green  horizon's  girth. 

No  grain  fields  bowing  to  the  breeze. 

Remote,  impersonal  and  pure. 

My  vision  wakes  no  memory. 

Nor  in  its  blue  and  cloudy  lure 

To  any  question  makes  reply. 

Suspended  beauty  in  the  void. 

For  beauty's  sake  it  glimmers  there; 

But  not  for  this  am  I  employed — 

To  watch  it  through  my  window  square. 


The  following  poem  by  Ann  Cobb,  with  whose  Kentucky 
folk  songs  our  readers  are  acquainted,  appears  in  "The 
Outlook.  " 


THE  GOURD  HORN 
By  Ann  Cobb 

Nowadays  folks  can't  blow  that  horn. 
Blow  and  they  piiff ,  puff  and  they  blow. 
And  swar  the  dad-busted  thing  won't  go. 
Gee-oh,  I've  blowed  hit  sence  I  was  born. 

Vvhen  I  was  a  chunk  of  a  lad  with  a  hoe, 
V.'orking  the  crap  and  shirking  the  crap. 
The  stm-ball  a-scorching  me  ready  to  drap, 
Gee-oh,  I  longed  for  that  horn  to  blow! 

Little  ole  Maw  could  make  hit  sing. 
Sing  of  the  corn  pone  and  vinegar  pie. 
And  the  bed  where  a  pompered  boy  could  lie» 
Gee-oh,  hit's  long-ago  days  that  clingl' 
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HOLLANDERS  IN  AMERICA 


OUE  EARLIEST  "XMMIGRAKTS"  —  One  need  l?ut  pause 
an  instant  in  recollection  of  the  history  of 
the  settlement  of  North  America  to  realize 
anew  that  natives  of  the  Netherlands  were  the 
earliest  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. Th© 
discoverer  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name.  Captain 
Eendrik  Hudson  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  opened 
the  way  for  the  coming  of  his  compatriots.  In  1607  he 
adveAtured  into  the  majestic  Hudson,  whose  shores  are 
still  the  shrines  of  legends  and  historic  record  of 
him,  his  hardy  company  and  their  folloTrers,  In  New 
York  State,  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
there  are  landmarks  to-day  of  the  first  groups  of 
Dutch  settlers.  Llany  distinguished  families  in  these 
sections  trace  their  Dutch  ancestry  back  to  the  start- 
ing-point in  this  country  and  cherish  their  lineage, 
altho  they  are  as  thoroughly  American  as  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  On  the  other  hand  our 
Dutch  population  of  latter  years  is  and  remains  for 
the  most  part  essentially  Dutch, 

HOLLANDERS  NOW  HERE  —  In  this  country  at  present 
there  is  an  estimated  population  of  110,000  Hollanders. 
Until  the  war  interfered  with  transatlantic  travel 
there  was  a  steady  influjc  of  Hollanders  to  our  ports; 
and  also  a  regular,  if  limited, flow  of  these  nationals 
back  to  their  homeland.  In  some  years  the  tide  of 
Dutch  immigration  rose,  in  others  it  fell.  There  was 
a  rising  tide  in  the  years  preceding  the  war.  Besides 
the  curtailment  of  shipping  facilities  in  the  war 
years,  an  additional  cause  of  the  decline  in  Dutch 
emigration  was  the  fact  that  the  military  forces  of 
Holland  were  mobilized  on  her  inland  borders  as  a 
neutral  country's  measure  of  protection.  Consequently 
Dutclxtaen  in  the  military  service  class  were  required 
at  home,  >  Not  many  Hollanders  are  coming  here  now  to 
settle.  For  one  thing,  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands does  not  in  these  days  encourage  emigration  of 
its  citizens;  and  also  there  is  the  question  of  a  re- 
striction of  immigration,  from  all  foreign  countries, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  The  majority  of 
Hollanders  among  us  are  farmers  and  are  settled  in  the 
Middle  West  and  in  California,  In  the  latter  state 
they  are  producers  of  i'ruit  and  vegetable  crops.   In 

the  lliddle  ITest  they  farm  on  a  larger  scale  and  dre 
either  proprietor  farmers  or  farm  laborers,  working  on 
the  fanus  of  their  fellow-ooiantrymen.  On  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  in  port  cities,  especially  in  New  York  Citj^ 
Hollanders  are  largely  engaged  in  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  and  in  the  shipping  business.  Then  it  is 
not  surprising  to  meet  many  Hollanders  in  the  seameji 
class,  as  they  are  of  a  race  of  splendid  fame  in  the 
annals  of  sea  voyaging  and  adventure.  Not  a  few  are 
employed  in  the  American  mercantile  marine.  The  re- 
quirements of  loriowledge  and  experience  in  this  marine, 
in  the  Dutch  view,  are  not  to  great  as  in  the  Holland 
mercantile  marine,  Hollanders  are  numerous,  too,  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry.  One  'of  the  large  trans- 
atlantic lines  of  steamers  plying  between  this  country 
and  Europe  is  the  Holland-America  Line,  All  Dutch 
•shipping  to  and  from  Ajuerican  ports  has  in  recent 
years  naturally  increased  greatly  in  tonnage  owing  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  German  lines  were  out  of  com- 
mission. In  latter  months  the  voliime  of  American  ex- 
ports to  Holland  has  been  very  heavy;  but  Hollanders 
in  this  country  learn  from  their  relatives  over  there 
that  there  has  been  no  resultant  decline  in  the  high 
cost  of  living  which  seems  every  week  to  be  mounting 
hic'her.  As  workers  Hollanders  are  to  be  found  in  the 


silk  mills  of  Paterson.  Irfthe  great  steel  centres, 
such  as  Pittsb'org,  Hollanders  appear  as  technical 
engineers.  They  are  graduates  of  the  famoois  tecliniosil 
colleges  of  Holland, . especially  that  at  Delft.  Among 
architects  practising  in  this  cotmtry  there  are  Hol- 
landers of  distinguished  attainment, 

IBEEE  THEY  ARE  LOCATED  —  An  index  to  the  location 
of  the  Hollanders  is  provided  by  places  in  which  are 
published  the  17  or  more  publications  in  the  Dutch 
language.  They  are  of  both  d&lly  and. weekly  issue, and 
com©  from  such  cities  as  Paterson,  (ll,  J,),  Kalamazoo, 
(Mioh, ),  Chicago  and  Moline,  (111,),  and  Sioux  City, 
flowa).  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Dutch  popu- 
lation is  gathered  within  a  radius  surrounding  those 
central  points.  Religiously  considered,  it  may  be 
stated  generally,  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  are  affil- 
iated with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  or  are  adherents 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Incidentally  it  will  be  re- 
called that  there  are  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in 
various  parts  of  the  East  whose  fotmdation  goes  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Person- 
ally, the  Hollanders  are  described  as  quiet,  steady, 
and  indefatigable  persevering  workers.  They  cluster  in 
colonies  in  the  rural  districts,  and  do  not  concern 
themselves  much  with  people  of  other  nationalities.  In 
the  cities  also  they  remain  firmly  in  nuclei  that  are 
held  together  by  their  natural  association  in  similar 
lines  of  occupation  and  in  clubs  founded  and  formed 
for  natives  of  the  Netherlands.  It  has  been  said  by 
one  Hollander  that  the  Dutch  "have  two  coiintries.  On© 
is  Holland,  the  other  is  America."  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  majority  of  Hollanders  who  come  here  to  return  to 
the  old  country  after  they  have  amassed  sufficient 
means  to  ensure  comfort  in  the  declining  days  of  their 
lives.  Unlike  many  other  Europeans  \Tho  have  sought  an 
abode  in  this  country,  the  Hollanders  were  not  driven 
by  any  pursuing  force  such  as  political  or  religious 
persecution, 

THEIR  CHARACTER  —  A  thrifty,  frugal,  prosperous 
people,  they  saw  the  great  opportunities  this  country 
offered,  particularly  for  farmers.  So  many  came  and 
many  went  back  to  Holland  when  the  time  was  ripe,  and 
they  had  gained  the  object  of  their  quest.  However,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  many  Holland  emigrants  who 
have  come  here  married  and  had  children. These  children 
are  born  Americans  and  grow  up  permeated  with  American 
ideas  and  habituated  to  the  American  environment.  They 
remain  in  this  coiintry,  naturally,  and  their  parents 
are  constrained  by  the  ties  of  affection  and  habit  to 
remain  with  them,  as  the  third  generation  is  gradually 
looked  forward  to.  Nevertheless,  we  are  assured  that 
the  Dutch  never  losd  touch  entirely  with  the  homeland, 
and  make  frequent  visits  to  it  according  as  the  oppor- 
t\inity  and  their  means  allow.  America  has  drawn  many 
Dutch  here  who  came  because  they  were  of  an  adventur- 
ous spirit  and  had  highly  imaginative  conceptions  of 
the  New  World.  But  for  whatever  reason  they  come,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  they  came  more  as  guests  for  a 
certain  period,  who,  if  they  remain  permanently,  do  so 
rather  by  the  trend  of  circumstances  than  by  design. 
This  is  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  have  left  so  many  lasting 
marks  of  their  presence.  We  have  spoken  above  of  the 
fact  that  in  New  York  some  of  the  oldest  families 
trace  their  descent  to  Dutch  forebears.  The  late 
President  Roosevelt  was  extremely  proud  of  the  strain 
of  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins. 
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COMPARISONS  re- 
veal visible  advan- 
tages in  Fisk  Cord  Tires 
' —  uncommon  in  size, 
good  looks  and  work- 
manship. But  only  the 
travel  test  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles 
can  reveal  the  sturdy  in- 
tegrity built  into  them. 
The  Fisk  Ideal  makes 
Fisk  Cords  inevitable. 
It  is— 


'To  be  the  best  con- 
cern in  the  world  to 
work  for,  and  the 
squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  busi- 
ness with." 

Next  Time-BUY  FISK 
From  Your  Dealer 


%in-"r    to  R«lir*> 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


LARGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  COFFEE 
DESPITE   HIGH  PRICES 

"Tliether  prohioition  has  or  has  not  incre-ioed  the 
■use  of  coffee,  it  is  at  least  a  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  now  consujoing  more  coffee 
than  has  been  their  custoia  and  paying  far  greater  sums 
for  it  than  ever  before,  A  statement  by  The  National 
City  Banlc  of  Hew  York  sho^/rs  that  the  quantity  of 
coffee  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  calendar 
year  1919  :irill  probably  be  greater  than  ever  before 
not-.TLthstanding  the  fact  that  the  cotit  is  about  three 
times  as  much  per  pound  as  fon.ierly.  The  imports  for 
the  ten  months  ending  witli  October  approximate 
1,140,000,000  pounds  against  940,000,000  pounds  in  the 
same  months  of  last  year,  and  1,122,000,000  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  montJis  of  1917,  the  former  high  re- 
cord year  in  importation. 

In  fact,  sa^rs  the  stateaent,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  consuming  this  year  over  one-half  of 
the  world's  coffee  crop.  The  total  crop  of  the  world 
for  the  coffee  year  1918-19  is, according  to  the  latest 
available  figures,  slightly  less  than  14,000,000  bags 
(of,  132  pounds  per  bag),  TThile  the  quantity  entering 
the  United  States  in  the  ten  months  of  1919,  for  which 
figures  are  available,  is  slightly  more  than  8,000,000 
bags,  and  i^iile  the  quantity  re-exported  during  the 
full  year  may  reach  a  half  million  bags, it  is  apparent 
"that  the  coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
th.e  calendar  year  1919  will  be  more  than  b&i  of  the 
world's  production  in  the  crop  year  1918-19, which  was, 
however,  but  15,640,000  bags   against   18,847,000   in 

1917-18. 

Per  capita  consumption,   despite  the  fact   that  the 

cost  is  now  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  formerly, 
is  running  very  high,  and  may  "break  the  record"  in 
the  calendar  year  1919.  The  average  consximption,  which 
was  slightly  less  than  five  pounds  per  capita  in  the 
period  1861-70;  eight  and  one-half  pounds  per  capita 
in  the  period  1891-5;  about  nine  and  one-half  pounds 
per  capita  in  the  period  1906-12, has  averaged  over  ten 
pounds  per  capita  since  1912,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
fully,  twelve  pounds  per  capita  in  1919, irrespective  of 
tiie  question  of  cost.  The  average  import  price  of 
coffee,  according  to  the  official  figures  of  the  De- 
partraent  of  Coimnerce,  was  in  August  1919,  the  latest 
official  record,  21. 8f^  per  poiind  as  against  9.4^  per 
pound  in  August  1918,  these  figures  being  the  average 
wholesale  price  of  the  coffee  in  the  countries  from 
which  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  stated  value  of  the  coffee  imported  in  the 
eight  months  ending  rd-th  August  1919  is  $156,000,000 
against  §76,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1918,  while  for  the  single  month  of  August  1919  the 
value  of  the  coffee  imported  was  026,431,000  as 
against  |8, 096,000  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding 
year.  Present  indications  are  that  the  value  of  tlie 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  which  ends  Trith  next  month  will  approximate 
$250,000,000,  while  the  amounts  paid  by  the  consumers 
will  probably  be  double  that  sixm,  since  the  -import 
figures  are,  as  above  indicated,  the  ^;diolesale  prices 
in  the  countries  of  production, and  do  not  include  cost 
of  transportation  to  the  United  States,  or  of  prepa- 
ration for  domestic  consiunption  and  distribution 
through  the  hands  of  the  ivholesalers   and  retailers. 

Brazil  continues  to  be  tlie  chief  source  of  coffee 
brought  into  the  United  States,  the  total  quantity  im- 
ported from  Brazil  in  the  eight  months  ending  with 
August,  tlie  latest  official  figures,  having  been 
493,000,000  pounds  out  of  883,000,000  pounds  imported 
in  that  period,  the  next  highest  figure  being  that 
from  Central  America  116,000,000  povmds, while  Colombia 
supplied  88,000,000  pounds,  Venezuela  83,000,000  and 
Mexico  26,000,000  pounds. 


BUILDING  TRADE  ^AGES 

The  following  scale  of  wages  being  paid  4n  New  York 
City  in  the  building  trades  was  issued  Nov.  8  by  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  Manhattan: 

Asbestos  workers $6.40 

Bricklayers. 8.50 

Bricklayers'  helpers 5.50 

Carpenters,  all  boroughs 7.00 

Cement  masons , ,  7. 20 

Concrete  workers,  laborers 5,20 

Composition  roofers,  waterproof ers, 5.50 

Electrical  workers 6.00 

Electrical  workers'  helpers 3,00 

Elevator  constructors 7, 50 

Elevator  constructors'  helpers , 5,50 

Hoisting  engineers 7,00 

Houseshorers 5, 25 

Houseshorers,  Nov.  1 6,00 

Housesmiths,  structural 8.00 

Housesraiths,  finishers 6,40 

Housesmiths'  helpers 5,00 

Marble  cutters  and  setters 6,50 

Marble  carvers 7. 25 

Metal  lie  lathers 6, 50 

Metallic  lathers,  Nov.  1 7.20 

Mosaic  workers 6,00 

Mosaic  workers'  helpers 4.50 

Painters 8.00 

Plasterers 8.00 

Plasters'  laborers 5.50 

Plumbers 7.00 

Sheet  metal  workers , 7. 00 

Slate  and  tile  roofers 8.00 

Steamf itters 7. 00 

Steamf itters '  helpers ...,,. 4,50 

Stonecutters 7.00 

Stonesetters 8 .  50 

Tile  layers 6.50 

Tile  layers'  helpers 4.00 

MACHINERY  TRADE  WITH  ITALY 

In  1913,  Germsmy  sold  to  Italy  more  machinery  than 
all  the  other  nations  combined;  the  United  States  oc- 
cupied sixth  place  in  this  field.  But,  in  1918,  the 
United  States  held  first  place.  Practically  all  of  the 
machinery  trade  with  the  United  States  was  made  up  of 
machine  tools.  The  value  of  the  machinery  received  by 
.Italy  from  this  country  in  1914  was  slightly  more  than 
|2,000,000j,  and  in  1918,  the  total  ran  to  about 
130,000,000.   (Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Co.  bulletin) 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  July  first  to  October 
thirty-first, amount  to  56,174,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
6,019,000  barrels  of  flour,  making  a  total  equal  to 
83,259,000  bushels,  compared  with  63,519,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  5,713,000  barrels  of  flour  last  year, mak- 
ing a  total  equal  to  89,227,000  bushels.  (U.  S.  Grain 
Corporation  bulletin) 

OUE  IMPORTS  OF  DIAllONDS  AUD  TOBACCO. 


Imports  of  diamonds  and  tobajco  show  large  in- 
creases, the  value  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  imported  in  the  eight  months  ending  xTitli  August 
amounting  to  $66,000,000  against  §18, 000, 000  in  the' 
same  months  of  1918,  while  of  tobacco  the  total  im- 
ported in  the  xumianufactured  state  is  $58,000,000 
against  §38,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last  year. 
(From  a  report  by  the  National  City   Bank. ) 
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dlifornid 
is  best 


"The  finest  nuts  of  the  finest  crop  of  al- 
monds the  world  produces'"  —  that  is  ab' 
solutely  true  of  Blue  Diamond  Almonds, 
"from  the  valleys  of  California." 

Remember  this  fact  during  the  holi' 
days  when  you  are  blissfully  munching 
salted  almonds  or  some  appeti2,ing  almond 
candy  or  confection.  The  dainty  perfec- 
tion of  the  Blue  Diamond  California  Al- 
mond did  not  "just  happen." 

To  produce  the  Blue  Diamond  Almond 
years  of  devoted,  scientific  effort  have 
been  necessary  —  in  selection  of  varieties, 
in  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  pruning,  in 
spraying.  The  result  is  almonds  as  perfect 
as  Nature  and  the  science  of  man  can 
grow  them. 

And  before  these  almonds  attain  the  Blue  Dia' 
mond  tradc'mark,they  must  have  passed  the  critical 
inspection  and  grading  system  of  the  California  Al' 
mond  Growers  Exchange  (a  non'profit  organization 
of  3,009  C.ilifornia  citizens)  so  that  the  almonds 
that  reach  your  table  shallbetruly  the  finest  grown 
— fresh,  soft-shelled,  full-meatcd,  perfect. 

Almonds  are  best  when  right  from  the  shell- 
crack  them  yourself  and  get  a\\  their  flavor  and 
goodness. 


Blue  T)\avn,OYidi. 
Sdlted  Almonds 

Blanch  frcsh-crackcd  Blue  Dia- 
mond Almondsb}  pouring  boiling 
water  over  ihtm,  lolling  stand  ten 
minutes,  then  strip  off  skins.  Dry 
nuts  bit«  ein  folds  of  a  clean  dish 
towel,  put  in  baking  pan  uith  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  melted  butter.  Turn 
nuts  over  and  ovcruntil  well  coat 
ed,  place  in  oven  and  stir  often 
until  all  are  evenlv  browned.  Turn 
into  colander  anil  sprinkle  wi^h 
fine  salt, and  then  shake  colander 
to  dislodge  superfluous  salt  and 
butter.  Cool,  and  keep  in  dry 
place. 
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TtiE    PERISHING  CHILDREN  OF  LILLE 


THE  HEARTS  OF  AMERICAN  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS  have 
not  been  torn  by  any  such  anguish  as  has  come 
to  the  once  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  of 
Lille,  in  Northern  Franca;  but  if  any  father  or  any 
mother  can  read  the  following  letter,  signed  by  three 
of  the  best-knovm  and  loved  American  writers,  and  not 
quiver  with  sympathetic  pain,  if  any  reader  of  this 
letter  can  remain  unmoved  by  a  yearning  desire  to  suc- 
cor the  little  children,  and  help  the  sadly-ovorbur- 
dened  hospitals  of  that  martyred  cit.y,  then  we  don't 
know  American  fathers  and  mothers,  and  our  experience 
with  our  DIGEST  readers  goes  for  nothing.  But  we  know 
the  wai-m  hearts,  the  generous  impulses,  and  the  quick 
responsiveness  of  the  Americans  who  read  this  magazine, 
and  we  are  printing  the  following  letter  confident  that 
you  will  read  every  word  of  it  and  do  as  we  have  al- 
ready done,--  send  a  prompt  and  substantial  contribu- 
tion toward  the  rescue  of  these  perishing  little  ones 
in  the  over-crowded  hospitals  of  Li^le.  THE  LITERARY 
DIGEST  felt  that  $500  was  the  least  it  could  afford  to 
send. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS  OF  LILLE 
(NORTHERN  FRANCE) 

The  following  statements  give  an  idea  of  the  sani- 
tary situation  in  Lille: 

1.  "Nine  in  ten  children  of  Lille   show  signs   of 

consvunption. "  (Colonel  Mygatt  of  the  Red  Cross) 

2.  "Milk,  milk,  milk^ must  be  given  those  emaciated 

and  undernourished  children."  (Herbert  Hoover) 

3.  "Cash  is  urgently  needed  to  save  the   innocent 

Lille  children  who  suffered  during  four  years 
in  a  way  that  no  American  child  has  ever  suf- 
fered."  (Mrs.  Duryea,  Duryea  War  Relief) 

4.  "Even  now,  a  year  after  the  armistice,  the  hard- 

ships endured  in  Lille  are  beyond  imaginatioi." 
(Philip  Gibbs,  New  York  Times) 
The  following  facts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  eco- 
nomic sitxiation  in  the  same  town: 

1.  Out  of  157  factories  in  operation  in  Lille  in 
1914,  only  7  or  8  are  now  working;  the  149 
others  are  still  in  the  gutted  condition  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  Germans. 

2.  The  hospitals,  especially  those  attached  to 
Vauban  University,  are  crowded  with  sick  chil- 
dren. The  financial  situation  has  become  so 
critical  that  a  few  weeks  ago  they  could  no 
longer  give  even  cod  liver  oil  free. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  French  city  which 
not  long  ago  was  as  prosperous  as  Boston.  The  whole 
manhood  of  Lille  up  to  the  age  of  forty-seven  was  mo- 


bilized the  first  day  of  the  war,  July  31st,  1914. 
These  men  fought  during  four  yars, being  paid  one  cent 
a  day.  'JVhen  they  had  news  from  home ,  it  was  of  the 
deportation  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Now  they 
come  back  to  find  their  children  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed above.  They  have  no  work,  and  their  former 
employers  -  kind,  generous  men,  most  of  them  -  are  so 
i-^DOverished  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  hospi- 
tals they  once  endowed  so  richly. 

Can  Americans  hear  of  this  and  refuse  help?  Men 
like  Mr.  E.  A.  Filene,  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Co.,  do  not  think  so.  They  have  recently  returned 
from  the  Lille  region,  and  their  first  words  on  land- 
ing were  an  appeal.  Nobody  in  America  would  dare  to 
say  that  he  is  tired  of  giving  money,  remembering  that 
the  French  never  tired  of  giving  their  lives,  and  are 
still  facing  conditions  which  to  us  would  be  unbear- 
able. 

Prof.  Ernest  Dimnet,  a  well  known  French  and  Eng- 
lish writer,  now  giving  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Harvard, 
and  a  friend  since  many  years  of  the  undersigned,  is 
touring  the  United  States  to  raise  the  modest  sum  of 
1100,000,  necessary  to  help  the  two  Children  Hospitals, 
Saint  Antoine  and  Saint  Anne.  Twelve  thousand  dollar? 
are  urgently  needed  for  the  endowment  of  a  Free  Milk 
Distribution  which  would  save  hundreds  of  young  lives. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  are  required  to  install  an  X-Ray 
appa,ratus,  which  one  of  the  best  French  specialists. 
Dr.  Desplats,  would  operate.  Five  hundred  dollars 
pays  for  a  bed  in  the  hospitals.  Fifty  dollars  pays 
for  the  medicine  required  daily  in  the  clinics.  One 
dollar  keeps  a  child  in  the  hospital  for  two  days. 

Lille  is  one  of  the  martyr  cities  of  the  world.  So 
cruelly  was  it  dealt  with  by  Germany  that  its  name  has 
become  a  synonym  for  suffering.  Its  people  are  hard 
working  and  intelligent.  IVhen  new  machinery  comes  to 
them  from  America,  they  can  fend  for  themselves.  In 
the  meantime  they  need  to  be  tided  over  a  severe  cri- 
sis. 

Do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appeal.  Think  what 
five  years  of  tyrannical  invasion  mean  to  a  country. 
Send  what  you  can.  Be  as  generous  as  you  can.  Send 
all  contributions  to  Prof.  Ernest  Dimnet,  c/o "Literary 
Digest",  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

(SIGNED)   BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
MARGARET  DELAND 
AGNES  REPPLIER. 
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'XiegfC 


LATE 


<l^c 


Qih'T  Jor  her  dainty  table — ivhat  more  sure  of  A   Feiv    D'tstingu'ishcd    Patro?is    of  Community 

delighted  appreciation !      You  can  give  her  a  chest  Platk  :    Duchess  of  Rutland^  Countess    Cadogan^ 

containing   a    complete   service   of  Community  Mrs.  Reginald  Vandcrhilt^  Airs.  Honor c    Palmer^ 

Plate  at  prices  from  ^io  to  $^fjO.      Or  special  Lady  Randolph  Churchill^  Airs.  F.  C.  Havemeyer^ 

pieces  for    occasions — or    a    set    of  six    teaspoons^  Airs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.,  Duchess  of  Alarlborough. 

$4.00.      Guaranteed  for  so  years.  OnEIDA   COMMUNITY,  ^/^. 
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STEINWAY 


IISZT,   greatest    of   all    pianists,   preferred    the    Steinway. 
-/  Wagner,^  Berlioz,  Rubinstein  and  a  host  of  master- musicians 
esteemed  it  more  highly  than  any  other  instrument.  It  is  these 
traditions  that  have  inspired  Steinway  achievement  and  raised 
this  piano  to  its  artistic  pre-eminence  w^hich  is  today 
recognized  throughout  the  world. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  1 07- 1 09  E.  1 4th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Slations  at  the  Door 


I 

] 

[ 
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OUR  "PUSSYFOOXr  ENGLAND'S  HERO  AND  PEST 


ENGLAND  ADMIRES  AND  DISLIKES  that  prominent 
American,  Mr.  William  E.  ,  or  "Pussyfoot'  Johnson, 
with  such  particular  fervor  in  both  directions 
■that  the  conflicting  feelings  are  threatening  to  dis- 
rupt the  "Tight  Little  Isle,"  thus  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  that  large  dry  wave  iwhich   "Pussy- 


MR.  JOHNSON  INSPIRED  THIS 

A  large,  four-colored  poster  done  on  the  above 
design  is  being  liberally  displayed  in  London  by 
way  of  coxuiterblast  to  the  activities  of  the 
American  Anti-Saloon  leader. 


foot"  desires,  and  the  average  Britisher  is  said  to 
fear,  above  all  things.  There  is  reason  enough  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  prominence.  On  the  one  hand,  no  one 
prizes  personal  liberty  more  than  those  same  Britons 
who,  as  the  song  has  it,  "Never  will  be  slaves";  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Anti-saloon  Leaguer  from  Kansas,  is 
doing  his  best  to  interfere  with  every  Briton's  lib- 
erty to  drink  when,  where,  and  what  he  pleases.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Johnson  recently  proved  himself  a  "good 
sport"  under  particulf^rly  trying  circumstances , and  no- 
where is  sportmanslike  conduct  more  honored  than  in 
England.  Hence  the  extremely  lively  and  mixed  British 
feelings,  and  hence  Mr.  Johnson's  present  eminence  as 
perhaps  the  most  talked-about  man  in  the  Empire. 

Before  his  recent  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
London  mob,  Mr.  Johnson,  variously  known  as  "The  Am- 
bassador of  the  Anti-Saloon  League"  and  "The  Lenine  of 
Ginger  Ale  England,"  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  American  jokes  ever  introduced  into 
Britain.  He  did  not  object  in  the  lea8t;he  comes  from 
a  land  \7here  it  is  recognized  that  advertising,  even 


adverse  advertising,  may  be  the  life  of  business.  From 
having  been  gently  amused  by  him,  the  British  press 
gradually  became  alarmed  by  his  vogue.  As  they  became 
alarmed,  they  began  to  look  upon  his  campaign  against 
British  thirst  as  a  rather  personal  sort  of  insult. 
Then  came  the  London  riot,  half  a  joke,  half  an  ex- 
pression of  sincere  dislike  for  the  "meddlesome  Yan- 
kee." The  good  fight  that  "Pussyfoot"  put  up' against 
the  mob  which,  with  the  connivance  of  the  police,  rode 
him  on  a  stretcher  and  otherwise  maltreated  him,  the 
sportsmanlike  way  in  which  he  accepted  defeat  and  per- 
sonal deimages  that  may  cost  him  an  eye,  struck  the 
softest,  warmest  spot  in  the  British  heart.  Baron 
Birkenhead,  the  British  Lord  Chancellor,  but  coldly 
expressed  public  sentiment  when  he  publicly  "regretted 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be  subjected 
to  such  an  outrage,"  after  he  had  been  invited  to  Eng- 
land by  "an  association  of  people  sharing  his  ideas," 
and  hence  was  as  fully  entitled  to  express  his  opin- 
ions "as  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  be  in  the  United 
States  if  invited  there  by  an  American  Association." 
The  popular  reaction  in  favor  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  tre- 
mendous, and  he  is  too  good  a  manager   not  to  be   able 


ON  GUARD.' 
Pussyfoot,  Pussyfoot  waits  on  the  sly 
To  turn  on  the  tap  till  the  barrel  r\xns    "drj'. 
But  Pussy  will  find  it  a  difficult  task. 
For  the  Bulldog  is  keeping  an  eye  on  the  cask. 

^IJohn  Bull"  (  London  )  , 

to  turn  personal  prestige  to  the  advantage  of  his 
cause.  At  least  ha  will  be  assured  of  a  respectful 
hearing  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  leave  the  hospital 
for  the  lecture  platform.  Taking  up  the  common  British 
objection  that  he  is  a  "meddler,"  the  favorably-dis- 
posed "Westminster  Gazette"  quotes  his  argument: 
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"I  am  a  meinber  of  the  British  Speaking  Union,  of 
■which  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  in  England,  and  ex-President 
Taft,  in  America,  are  presidents;  forr'ied  to  promote 
international  fellows'.iip  and  understanding:.  IVe  are  al- 
ready interchanging  college  professorships  and  pulpits 
in  the  interests  of  ir.utual  understanding.  This  move- 
ment, TArhich  aims  at  making  plain  our  point  of  view  in 
respect  of  the  drink  traffic,  is  also  inspired  largely 
by  the  desire  of  our  people  to  promote  good  fellowship. 

"Prior  to  entering  the  war  j\merica  was  flooded 
■with  British  literature,  setting  forth  the  British 
point  of  vietf,  and  seeking  to  enlist  Aiaerican  sympa- 
thies with  the  rig'nt  cause.  The  British  Government 
opened  a  publicity  bureau  in  Fifth-avenue,   New  York 


AS  OTHERS,  IN  ENGLAND,  SEE  US 

Pussyfoot:  "Yes,  that's  the  lovely  thing  we've 
put  up  in  America.  'Wouldn't  you  like  a  few  re- 
plicas over  here?" 

The  London  "Evening  News." 

City,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Butler. 
There  was  no  obje:".tion  to  that.  V.e  welcomed  it.  The 
only  objection  I  ever  heard  to  it  was  that  it  might 
have  been  done  sooner,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  We  wel- 
•come  your  making  clear  any  of  your  affairs  to  the 
•Air.erican  people. 

"It  has  been  published  over  here  that  the  British 
bondholders  and  shareholders  are  sending  money  over  to 
America  to  fight  our  national  prohibition.  It  is  an- 
nounce! on  the  other  side  that  Samuel  Untermeyer  has 
been  retained  by  these  British  interests  to  fight  in 
our  courts.  17e  have  no  objection  to  that.  .We  are 
helping  to  spend  their  money. 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  smoke  in  the  news- 
papers about  our  interference.  I  am  under  the  most 
positive  instructions  not  to  interfere.  It  is  merely 
a  m.atter  of  giving  infonaation  and  aiding  the  dry  or- 
ganisations of  Europe  to  spread  the  Prohibition  ideal.'' 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  ^r.  Johnson  is  better 
known  to  the  British  public  at  large  to-day  than  he  is 
to  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  America.  Me 
find  this  striking  account  of  his  appearance  in  ?!an- 
chester,  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times"  in  that  city: 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great  "Mr.  Pussy- 
foot" has  com.e  all  the  way  fr-om  America,  and  that  this 
was  his  first  meeting  in  the  first  centralized  effort 


of  the  revived  movement.  It  was  held  in  a  small  Sunday 
school  in  Salford.  It  had  been  sparsely  advertised  and 
there  were  only  about  120  people  present.  .To  this 
small  audience  Kr.  Johnson  gave  a  commonplace  account 
of  the  reasons  which  combined  in  the  United  States  to 
bring  about  prohibition.  He  fulfilled  with  exactness 
the  official  explanation  that  he  comes  upon  English 
platforms,  as  a  witness  rather  than  an  advocate.  He 
draws  no  inferences  applicable  to  England,  makes  no 
comparisons  nor  even  the  vaguest  allusion  to  the  exis- 
tence of  public-houses  in  this  country.  If  the  appli- 
cation is  not  tacit  it  is  made  by  another  and  a  native 
speaker.  Cultivating  none  o#  the  arts  of  oratory,  Y.r. 
Johnson  is  nevertheless  an  agreeable  speaker.  He  talks 
plain,  matter-of-fact  stuff,  without  boring  the  lis- 
teners. Perhaps  it  is  the  glamour  of  his  name  or  the 
openness  of  his  manner  or  the  quietness  of  a  style, 
which  implies  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  shout  a 
thing  to  make  it  impressive,  or  perhaps  it  is  some 
more  subtle  and  personal  quality  that  makes  Mr, Johnson 
an  unmistakable  force  on  the  platform. 

He  has,  strangely  enough,  in  repose  the  look  of  a 
Nr.  Picto'i'ick blandly  interrogative,  genially  credu- 
lous, and  touched  with  a  certain  air  of  negative  be- 
nevolence. He  has  the  thin  arching  eyebrows  over  still 
thinner  spectacles,  and  domelike  baldness.  A  likeness, 
which  is  modified  by  a  small  moustache,  is  increased 
again  when  he  speaks,  by  a  trick  of  carrying  one  hand 
behind  his  back.  But  the  similarities  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far. 

Ilr.  Johnson  has  a  simple  and  disingenuous  manner. If 
this  is  the  man  who  is  credited  with  such  wonder  work- 
ing in  America,  one  can  only  revolve  the  question  of 
whether  he  was  renamed  "Pussyf oot"f or  the  stealthiness 
of  his  step  or  for  the  keen  and  ready  weapons  which  a 
velvety  manner  conceals. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  never  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
British  jibes  and  witticisms  which  he  provoked.  "He 
thinks  we  are  treating  him  very  fairly,"  writes  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Daily  Mail"  with  apparent 
surprise,  "and  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  that  he  is 
about  as  little  welcome  as  an  English  anti-chewing  gum 
crusader  would  be  on  the  other  side."  The  correspon- 
dent, who  seems  to  have  received  a  standing  assignment 
to  keep  track  of  "Pussyfoot,"  says  that  wherever  he 
goes  he  is  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  Kan- 
sas man,  the  most  frequent  query  being,  "What  sort  of 
an  old  fellow  is  he?"  Apparently  with  a  view  to  an- 
swering all  these  inquirers  he  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  him: 

Physical  side — -  Mr.  Johnson  is  60  and  6ft.  I 
haven't  weighed  him,  but  his  chair  creaks  like  sixteen 
stone,  "and  then  some."  I  believe  they're  going  to 
put  a  picture  of  him  in  somewhere  here, so  you  can  look 
at  that  and  absorb  this  in  addition;  he  has  big,  brown, 
ever-open  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  set  of  pearly,  mon- 
ster teeth  of  which  another  Johnson ,  Jack  of  that  ilk, 

might  well  be  proud. 

He  has  a  brushy,  black  moustache,  his  forehead  has 

the  Piclcwick  dome,  and  he  wears  Piclcwlck  glasses.  He 
is  shiny,  bald,  deaf,  and  has  an  explosive  laugh, 
•  His  most  pleasing  characteristic  is  his  voice—a 
quiet,  musical,  purring,  sing-song  drawl.  Sometimes 
you  find  yourself  listening  to  his  voice  and  not  to 
its  master. 

Personally,  Mr.  Johnson  has  several  qualities  that 
please.  He  is  not  a  bit  loud  or  boastful.  I've  never 
heard  him  talk  about  himself  \inless  goaded  on*  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  type  of  Aiaerican  citizen  that  gets  on 
best  on  this  side,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Anti- 
Public-house  League  took  that  fact  thoroughly  into 
account  in  sending  hi:i  here, 

(Continued  on  Page  51 . ) 
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Over  Winter  store  your  Battery 

U5L  DRY-CHARGED 


IT'S  thrifty  to  avail  yourself  of  the  USL  Dry- 
Charged  Storage  Plan  to  make  sure  noTt>  of 
reliable  battery  action  in  the  spring  and  stay- 
ing power  thru  next  summer. 

For  a  battery  is  indeed  a  nervous,  strenuous 
thing  that  knows  no  repose.  Lay  it  away  quiet- 
ly, as  you  think,  and  it  carries  on  a  constant 
chemical  action,  always  changing  its  state,  always 
at  work  and  sweating  off  its  charge.  That's 
w^hy  mis-called  "idle "  batteries  need  periodic 
charging  and  attention,  which  means  njear, 
though  service  to  you  is  suspended.  USL  Dry- 
Charged  Storage  prevents  this  wear  or  deterio- 
ration of  any  kind  while  the  battery  is  laid  up. 

But  the  best  reason  for  USL  Dry-Charged 
Storage  is  the  cerlainl^  of  a  real  live  battery  for 
your  next  season.  No  matter  what  the  make, 
let  the  nearest  USL  Service  Man  examine  your 
battery.  He'll  overhaul  it  and  give  you  a  just 
verdict,  based  on  the  battery's  condition,  as  to 
whether  storage  in  your  case  is  "good  busi- 
ness"  for  you.  This  expert's  verdict  may  save 
you  annoyance  and  expense  later  on. 


If  he  says:  "Yes,  this  is  worth  storing  USL 
Dry-Charged,"  he'll  take  it  in  hand  and  will 
agree  to  give  you  an  eight-months'  adjustment 
guarantee  of  good  service  to  date  from  the  day 
next  spring  on  which  he  delivers  your  battery 
to  you. 

The  USL  Service  Station  will  Dry-Charge 
and  air-seal  the  battery  the  USL  factory  way. 
This  prevents  deterioration  which  would  other- 
wise set  in.    There  is  no  wet-storage  wear. 

Next  spring,  on  three  days*  notice,  the  USL 
Service  Man  will  connect  the  battery  in  your 
car.  It  will  not  only  have  suffered  no  life-loss 
thru  the  w^inter,  but  w^ill  be  a  rejuvenated — a 
sure  satisfying  battery. 

No  matter  w^hat  the  battery  make,  drive 
around  to  the  USL  sign  in  your  town  and  let 
the  Service  Man  explain. 

If  you  run  your  car  this  winter  use  extra  pre- 
caution ;  call  on  the  USL  Service  Station  weekly; 
don't  let  your  battery  run  down  and  freeze. 


U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TRaoc 

MARK 


pep  p'p'  Our  50-cent  Ballery  Book  thai  answers  every  balkry  gueslion. 
^  rVl^l-i  /('j  g  hook  you  can'l  afford  lo  he  without  If  you  own  or  drive 
on  automobile.     It'sjree  if\ou  mention  the  makt  and  model  o/  your  car, 

storage 
batteries 
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ALUMINUM 


TRADE  MARK 


■^ 


Apple  Padding. 


delightful  in  aroma  and  taste — makes  a  most  appealing  dessert — nutritious  and  inexpensive 
Prepare  apple  or  other  pudding  in  the 


u 


Wear-Ever" 


Aluminunti  Pudding  Pan 

and  the  pudding,  deliciously  light  and  fluffy,  will  delight  you.     A  set  of  "Wear-Ever"  in  your 
kitchen  is  a  sign  of  refinement  no  less  than  is  a  set  of  fine  china  in  your  dining  room. 

Replace  utensils  tnat  wear  out 

with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Look  for  ihe  "Wear-Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  oj  each  utensil 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company  Department  10  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensilg  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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TRADE  MARK 


The  Lircrary  Digest 

Pussyfoot  is  no  mora]  Tanatic,  no  ?ineraic  prince  of 
viroU3,  no  puri-tjrrannical  old  vroioan,  no  suburban 
Torque::iada,  He  is  a  big,  -vigorous,  highly  paid  man  of 
the  Trorld,  Tdth  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  a  iTide  range 
of  conversation,  a  palate  for  a  good  cigar,  and  an  eye 
for  those  delightful  things  that  occasionally  pass  us 
by  as  vre  toil  painf'.illy  up  our  pathway. 

Having  read  this,  you  ask:  "Then  what  on  earth  is 
he  doing  in  tlie  kill- joy  business?" 

You've  answered  your  otm  question.  He's  in  the  bus- 
iness. Just  as  I  push  a  pen  for  a  living  Ilr.  Johnson 
is  pushing  the  "dry "goods.  He'll  tell  you  himself  he's 
not  in  it  to  gain  us, and  least  of  all  Snglislmen, 
eternity.  It  just  happens  to  be  his  business  job  of 
■work  in  life  to  inake  the  world  soft  for  de'iocracy. 

He's  been  at  it  tliirty  years.  First  he  made  Kansas 
"dry,"  then  he  sought  to  keep  Kansas  "dry",  and  it  is 

to  his  credit or  the  contrary — -that  to-day  Kansas 

is  the  driest  state  in  the  Union. 

Then  he  took  on  the  Eed  Indians  and  pussyfooted 
about,  whisking  away  their  whiskey.  He  was  getting  a 
good  salary  all  this  time  from  the  Government  and  now 
he's  getting  a  better  one  from  the  Anti-Public-house 
League. 

You  want  to  note  this  latter  fact.  The  Anti-Public- 
house  League  had  no  use  "for  white-veined,  heaven  sent 
workers.  They  could  stay  on  their  local  Mount  Athos. 
The  Anti-Public-house  League  engaged  business  men  as 
its  agents,  as  a  sound  business  proposition,  and  they 
will  do  the  same  here.  Because  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  Pussyfoot's  way  here  —  and  he  knows  this  to  be 
true  —  is  the  present  temperance  advocate  in  this 
country,  a  really  impossible  "old  women. 

Pussyfoot  refers  to  atimulant  as  "this  thing"  as  if 
It  were  some  filthy  pestilence,  and  his  favorite 
phrase  is:  '"A'ell ,  now,  I'll  tell  you  how  that  is." 
He  does  not  always  do  so.  Instead,  he  rambles  round 
his  subject  and  demolishes  his  own  case  by  battening 
on  extremes.  In  fact  he  is  no  debator,  private  or 
public.  He  is  an  organiser  behind  the  scenes,  quiet, 
patient,  tactful,  energetic. 

The  Anti-Public-house  League  are  at  the  present  mo- 
ment said  to  be  raising  thirty  millions  sterling  to 
make  Europe,  and  especially  Britain,  dry.  They  do  not 
expect  to  do  it  this  year,  or  next,  or  in  ten  years. 
It  took  them  thirty  years  in  America.  But  they  are  go- 
ing to  keep  pegging  away  with  a  very  strange  Centaur 
as  their  agent  —  half  fanatical  Puritan,  half  "cute" 
business  man. 

A  diverting  picture  of  a  temperance  advocate  seek- 
ing to  convince  a  largely  "wet"  audience  of  the  bene- 
fits of  ''etting  on  the  "water  wagon"  is  furnished  in 
an  account  in  the  "Mail"  of  a  recent  speech  by  I.Ir. 
Johnson  at  a  matinee  to  business  men  given  at  "Ye  Hen 
and  Chickens  Hostelry,"  Birmingham.  While  the  name  of 
the  place  would  indicate  that  other  things  besides 
■buttermilk  could  be  obtained  there,  we  are  assured  by 
the  writer  that  nothing  more  powerful  than  ginger  ale 
was  indulged  in  by  those  present.   We  read: 

Pussyfoot  began  his  after-lunch  causerie  by  saying 
that  prohibition  had  come  about  in  America' by  the  will 
of  a  free  people.  He  said  the  two  people  who  made  it 
possible  were  (a)  the  drunkard  who  begged  that  his 
poison  might  be  taken  from  him,  and  (b)  the  moderate 
man  who  elected  to  'forgo  his  own  solace  that  the  drink 
might  be  kept  from  his  drunken  brother. 

A  ripple  of  incredulity  among  the  "wets"   present, 
and  then  Pussyfoot  declared  that  the  workers   of 
America,   and  especially  the  miners,   preferred  their 
present  beverages,   ice-water  and  cold  milk,   to  their 
beer  of  yore. 

Next  Pussyfoot  spoke  monotonously  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  on  "dry"  railroads,  and  with  marvellous 
ingenuity  traced  the  deaths  of  70  persons  in  a  colli- 
sion to  tvro  tots  of  vrhisky  indulged  in  by  a  signalmsui. 
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And  so  the  sing-song  causerie  proceeded.   Under  prohi- 
bition, everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely  .  .  . 

True,  !Ir.  Johnson  omitted  to  mention  certain  re- 
sults of  prohibition,  that  (I  quote  from  recent  arti- 
cles in  the  New  York  World)  "home  brewing  is  now  the 
most  popular  indoor  sport";  that  "scarcely  a  day  goes 
by  that  does  not  bring  to  the  newspapers  stories  of 
spying  and  the  invasion  of  personal  liberty  by  in- 
formers who  are  organized  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
into  a  formidable  army";  that  "secret  drink  orgies  are 
now  everywhere  the  rule";that  "whislcy  abounds  in  'dry' 
Tennessee";  that  "police  duties  have  been  doubled  in 
most  States  as  a  result  of  having  to  enforce  the  'dry' 


"PUSSY,"  THE  PIED  PIPER 

Mr.  Johnson,  according  to  an  accompanying  rhyme 
too  long  to  quote  here,   is  trying  to   persuade 
Britishers  to  give  up  "wines  and  spirits,  stout 
and  beer,  the  genial  source  of  English  cheer,  the 
life  blood  of  our  natioril"  in  favor  of  a  watery 
grave. 

The  London  "Morning  Advertiser." 

law  and  that  the  taxpayers  are  refusing  to  bear  the 
extra  burden";  that  "a  Virginian  judge  on  hearing  of 
the  murder  of  tv^o  youths  by  six  prohibition  officers 
near  Winchester  said  that  nothing  so  disgraced  Vir- 
ginia as  the  conduct  of  its  prohibition  officers"; 
that  "in  Alabama  alone  10,000  illicit  stills  are  be- 
lieved to  be  working" ;  and  that  in  the  same  State  the 
use  of  dirugs  and  substitute  beverages  is  causing 
greater,  damage  than  the  drink  formerly  sold  in  the  sa- 
loon.   Pussyfoot  omitted  to  touch  on  these  aspects  of 

prohibition. 

liven  so,  he  w^is  soon  tied  in  a  good  Pritish  knot  at 
the  luncheon-table.  On  questions  beiig  invited,  the 
following  case  -.vas  put  to  him:  --  The  director  of  a 
blast-furnace  near  Pirv.ingham  recently  pitted  "wets" 
against  "drys."  ^he  "wets"  were  the  ii;Ore  efficient. 
He  even  tried  the  experiment  on  his  own  son,  stopping 
his  boer.  The  young  man  fell  away  in  bodily  vigour. 
He  was  at  th^it  moment  there  with  us   in  the   room. 

Pussyfoot  rarr.bled  ahead  for  ten  minutes  in  reply, 
and  incidentally  admitted  that  there  was  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  nourishment  in  beer.  "l  like  beer  myself,"  he 
added,  "but  it  only  stimulates  as  the  whip  'eggs  on'  a 
horse."  So  we  nave  the  curious  situation  of  a  con- 
pound  "containing  a  strong  element  of  nourishment"  yet 
that  does  not  nourish I 

Pussyfoot  wa3  so  evasive  when  asked  if  the  .•'im.erican. 
cli::.ate  did  not  differ  radically  from  ours  that  his 
reply  lost  all  v  'lue.  These  were  the  only  two  ques- 
tions the  "wet"  company  thought  worth  wiiile  putting. 
Finally,  a  "wet"  comjercial  traveller  rose  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  conviction  that  Pussyfoot  "had  not 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  putting  prohibition  across 
this  country. " 

ViTiereat  t-ie  waitresses  behind  the  screens  clapped 
their  little  iiands  and  the  meeting  was  d.:clared  closed. 

(Continued  on  Page  54 . ) 
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This  Reo  "Speed  Wagon"  was  designed  from 
the  ground  up  for  commercial  service.  ^  It 
is  not  a  converted  touring  car — nor  the  mere 
by-product  of  a  passenger  car  plant.  ^  Fun- 
damentally it  is  a  commercial  vehicle. 
^  Motor  is  extra  rugged — bearings  extra 
large.  ^  Of  axle,  frame,  transmission  and 
all  other  major  units  the  same  is  true. 
^  Here  are  incorporated  that  extra  carrying 
capacity  v^^ith  surplus  factor  of  safety  that 
can  be  obtained  only  w^hen,  from  the  laying 
of  the  first  line  on  the  drav^ing  board  to  the 
machining  of  the  last  part,  the  purpose  is  to 
build  for  heavy,  commercial  service.  ^  That 
is  one  reason  v^hy  this  Reo  * 'Speed  Wagon" 

Electric   Starter,    Electric 
Extra  Heavy  U.  S.  Truck 

Reo  Motor  Car  Comi 


•— > 


THE      GOLD 
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[it  in  Design 


has  proven  so  wonderfully  efficient  and  de- 
pendable and  economical.  ^  The  other 
reason  is — it  is  Reo  made  in  its  entirety — 
product  at  the  same  time  of  Reo  engineering 
experience  and  of  Reo  manufacturing  facil- 
ities and  processes.  ^  That  superiority  in 
turn  accounts  for  its  great  popularity,  fl  It 
is  first  choice  of  discriminating — which  is  to 
say  experienced — buyers.  ^  Demand  is  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  possible  factory  output, 
that  only  the  alert  can  hope  to  be  of  the 
Elect  who  will  secure  Reos.  fl|  Only  way 
is  to  decide  quickly  and  place  your  order 
with  your  Reo  distributor  at  once.  ^  Don't 
delay — today  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 

hts   and  Pneumatic    Tires  — 
le — are  Standard  Equipment 

ly.  Lansing,  Michigan 


^^  The  Literary  Digest 

•Of  course,  not  everybody  in  England  who  writes 
about  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  treats  him  lightly.  Under, 
the  title  "Pussyfoot  Hot  'iTanted, "  W.  L.  George,  an- 
other contributor  to  the  "Mail,"  discusses  the  situa- 
tion in  what  we  take  it  he  intends  to  be  a  very  ser- 
ious, not  to  say  lugubrious,  manner.  "Pussyfoot"  is  in 
earnest,  avers  Mr.  George  earnestly,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  must  be  taken  seriously,  among  other 
things,  because  it  is  backed  by  Puritan  money.  'One 
al"ways  finds  money,"  he  glooms,  "among  those  who  -vant 
to  prevent  others  from  enjoying  themselves."  Such  an 
attitude  can  be  taken  only  by  men  who  have- no  use  for 
conviviality,  he  goes  on,  and  "who  do  not  realize  that 
most  of  us  are  rather  worried,  tired  and  sluggish, that 
TT©  need  a  little  stimulus,"  and  that  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  "wit  to  sparkle  and  laughter  t'o  trill,"  unless 
induced  to  do  so  with  ■:5lcohol.   Further: 

I  am  told  that  in  America  the  air  is  like  cham- 
pagne. Maybe,  but  in  England  the  air  is  like  cold 
cocoa,  and  cocoa  affords  it  no  ozone.  I  have  visited 
several  temperance  clubs  and  fled  from  the  peculiar 
depression  that  arises  in  these  places.  About  small 
tables,  dutifully  laden  with  improving  literature,  the 
frequenters  brood,  play  draughts  or  chess,  and  quaff 
from  the  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  cheer  enough.  I 
think  of  the  gloomy  theatre  suppers  of  1917  that  flag- 
ged lacking  liquor;  of  the  village  reading-room  and 
the  local  institutes,  and  protest  that  I  prefer  Giles 
free  to  Giles  sober. 

i7e  shall  be  told:  "Prohibition  will  not  be  forced 
on  you.  If  by  a  majority  a  locality  chooses  to  go  dry, 
that  is  its  business."  But  I  say  that  a  democracy  of 
100  people  does  not  mean  the  tyranny  of  51  men  over 
49;  nor  may  an  active  minority  oppress  a  sleepy  ma- 
jority. Supposing  counties  were  allowed  to  "go  bache- 
lor," to  suppress  marriage.  .  .  would  not  that  be 
swept  away  in  a  torrent  of  jokes?  Yet  that  is  more  or 
less  what  "Pussyfoot"  would  do  to  drink. 

It  is  all  the  more  pitiful  when  we  consider  how  un- 
necessary it  is.  Britain  every  day  grows  abler  to  use 
instead  jDf  abusing  alcohol.  In  1900  the  mortality  due 
to  drink  was  113  per  million:  it  now  averages  less 
than  50.'  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  we  drartk  half 
our  consumption  of  1913.  And  as  for  bad  cas-^s  ,  before 
the  war  we  had  every  day  81  inmates  in  out  in^brifites 
homes.   Now  we  have.  .  .  3. 

We  do  not  want  "Pussyfoot";  we  progress  without  it. 
Thanks  to  the  act  of  1904  we  are  reducing  our  licences, 
and  we  are  improving  them  through  the  Trust  movement. 
I  have  visited  several  "Trust"  houses  in  London  and 
Hertfordshire,  and  they  point  the  way.  They  supply 
food,  comfortable  seats  And  cleanliness,  but  they  also 
supply  liquor.  They  have  no  atmosphere  of  social  re- 
form: they  are  public-houses,  yet  they  are  decent. 
That  is  the  right  attitude,  just  as  that  of  our  li- 
censing justices  in  the  wrong  one;  frequently  the  au- 
thorities have  forbidden  improvements  to  public-houses^ 
on  the  plea  that  "this  makes  drink  at-trflc-t  ive  . "  Can  we 
conceive  a  greater  lunacy? 

It  is  this  policy  that  has  degraded  our  public- 
houses  and  their  frequenters.  Our  public-houses  are 
the  people's  clubs,  and  should  be  clean  and  comforta- 
ble. To  attain  such  an  end  we  need  no  "Pussyfoot"  to 
terrify  us;  we  need  a  strong  reminder  to  our  county 
Benches  that  they  are  not  set  up  as  moral  censors,  and 
indeed  that  it  is  their  function  to  procure  for  the 
people  healthy  liquor  in  surroundings  where  they  will 
feel  it  unseemly  to  disgrace  themselves  by  excess.  All 
excess  is  hateful,  and  perhaps  nothing  is  so  hateful 
as  an  excess  of  "Temperance." 

And  here  is  a  piece  of  conjecture  indulge^?   in  by  a 

"Mail"  correspondent,   calculated  to  show  the  futility 
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of  Mr.  Johnson's  efforts,  even  if  his  cause  should 
triiimph,  because  of  the  bootlegging  that  would  follow. 
The  writer  also  would  seem  to  do  the  fair  sex  a  griev- 
ous wrong  by  assuming  that,  while  "Pussyfoot"  counts 
on  the  support  of  most  of  the  six  million  women  voters 
of  England,  it  would  develop  eventually  that  Ameri- 
can women  are  the  worst  offenders  in  the  nefarious 
game  of  bootlegging.   As  we  read: 

Women,  it  appears,  are  the  prime  offenders  in  Amer- 
ica, being  adepts  at  camouflaging  and  concealing  bot- 
tled alcohol,  but  they  are  conetantly  caught,  and, 
more  frequently  still,  searched  on  suspicion.  We  men, 
in  fact,  would  have  to  accustom  ourselves  to  highly 
disconcerting  moments  —  aye,  many  of  our  dearest  il- 
lusions might  be  brutally  dispelled  --  as  the  prohibi- 
tion officers  acted,  on  suspicion,  in  restaurant  and 
theater  and  on  the  King's  highway. 

I  am  not  making  all  this  up  as  "wet" propaganda.  The 
news  comes  straight  from  Ponca  City,  Okla.  ,  and  I  took 
it,  for  verification,  to  Mr.  Johnson-  Because  the  re- 
port, or  rather  article,  in  question,  is  written  round 
our  very  ovm  Mr.  Pussyfoot,  "who,  in  the  old  days,  hit 
the  woman  trail  every  time. . . 

"Trapping  the  women  was  a  great  game  and  one  of  in- 
tense interest  to  Johnson  and  his  associates.  Until  he 
came  on  the  scene,  the  women  were  winning.  His  sub- 
sequent search  campaign  developed  the  fact  that  much 
imagination  and  daring  were  displayed  by  women  in  se- 
creting bottled  goods. 

"One  Osage  Indian  woman  had  a  belt  which  she  wore 
around  her  waist  but  underneath  her  skirts.  Strings 
were  attached  to  the  belt  and  a  bottle  of  whisky  to 
the  end  of  the  string.  It  was  her  custom  to  walk 
through  the  woods,  evidently  enjoying  the  green  trees, 
flowers,  and  running  brooks:  but  whenever  an  Indian 
appeared,  a  string  was  cut,  a  bottle  of  liquor  dropped 
to  the  grass,  and  the  woman  walked  unconcernedly  on." 

Happily  we  may  lightly  dismiss  the  probability  of  a 
guest  leaving,  say,  our  own  Carlton  Hotel,  releasing  a 
bottle  of  whisky  on  to  the  pavement,  and  stepping  un- 
concernedly into  her  cabriolet. 

But  Worth  and  Faquin,  we  need  to  remember,  vfould  be  ^ 
hard  hit  by  Pussyfoot  fashion  restrictions,   and  might 
easily,  out  of  pique,  reinstate  the  crinoline,  dernier 
cri  in  gin-concealers,  and  so  tempt   innumerable  gooo 
and  upright  women  to  become  "bootleggers." 

Apparently  not  even  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  is 
held  in  reverence  in  these  campaigns: 

"The  Rev.  C  C.  Brannon,  known  as  the  Fighting  Par- 
son, who  is  going  to  London  to  help  Johnson,  once  dis- 
covered a  woman  carrying  six  bottles  of  booze  made  up 
to  look  like  a  baby  in  swaddling  clothes.  The  woman 
used  to  go  the  same  walk  every  day,  cooing  like  a  baby 
whenever  the  prohibition  officers  approached." 

One  sturdy  British  champion  of  personal  liberty  and 
dampness,  the  London  "Saturday  Review,"  seriously  sug- 
gests that  Germany  may  supplant  America  in  Great 
Britain's  affection, if  tJiis  Yankee  prohibition  propa- 
ganda is  pressed  too  far.  Between  America  arid  and 
Germany  not  so  arid,  the  British  temperament,  it  ap- 
pears, is  likely  to  incline  tOTra.rd  the  land  of  beer 
and  PJiine  wine.   As  tlie  "Seview"  reasons: 

The  question  of  liberty  is  not  alone  concerned,  for 
there  is  also  the  importance  of  preserving  feelings  of 
friendship  vdth  the  United  States  of  America  and 
hostility  to  Germany.  If  Great  Britain  has  to  choose 
between  an  .American  or  a  German  despotism,  vre  must  not 
forget  that  Great  Britain,  being  part  of  3urope  and 
having  a  danp  European  climate,  may  be  driven  into  the 
arjs  of  Geri.iiany  by  is-ierican  prohibitionists.  Fond  :::e::- 
orios  of  the  Geroan  beor-gardon  and  of  Anglo-German 

(Continued  on  Page  56.) 
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Rayiies  facturi'-.H  lit  Kokorno.  Indiaim.  devoted  ixchi- 
i^relit  to  thf  ihitiuifyu-tin-f  tij  Hnuntx  i-harm-ter  cars, 
tiayntacarH  are.  „i„.ti/  j,rr  rent  Hnynrs  made. 


GREATEST  YEAR  IN  HAYNES  HISTORY 
PROVES  WORTH  OF  CHARACTER  CARS 


6  Cylinder  Tnuiing  Car— 7  Passenger 
12  Cylinder  Touring  Car— 7  Passenger 


{2686 
3460 


6  Cylinder  Roadster— Four  Doors,  4  Pass. ,  $2685 
12  Cylinder  Roadster— Four  Doors.  4  Pass.,  34B0 


6  Cylinder  Conpb— 4  Passenger 
12  Cylinder  Coup^— 4  Passenger 


$3300 

4000 


6  Cylinder  Sedan- 7  Paiisenirer 

12  Cylinder  Sedan— 7  Passensrcr 


B  Cylinder  Limousine— 7  Passcncer 


$4200 


Cord  tires  und  irno^leu  irheelx  sl)ii(dard. 
et)  III /Due  lit  on  lilt  (i  riiUiiiler  iiii-K.  Cord 
tires  iiiiiljire  irire  lelieels  sltiudurd  equip- 
ment on  ail  12  ci/liiider  cars. 

■Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Kokorno 


HAYNES 

America's  Fi 


AT  the  close  of  the  year  1919  we  wish  to  express  our  profound 
jTx.  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  public  approval  be' 
stowed  upon  the  Haynes. 

This  year  has  been  the  crowning  year  in  the  history  of  America's 
first  and  oldest  successful  manufacturers  of  motor  cars.  We  feel 
that  the  success  of  the  Haynes  has  been  more  than  popularity — 
it  is  acceptance  by  the  car  user  of  the  value  of  the  vital  factors 
of  character  which  are  deftly  combined  in  the  Haynes. 

Beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort — these  are  the  four  essen' 
tial  factors  of  car  character.  For  the  Haynes  they  have  crystal 
lized  the  good  repute  of  the  past  tw^entysix  years  into  a  solid 
foundation  of  good  will  which  is  worth  vastly  more  to  us  than 
any  other  testimonial  w^hich  could  be  given. 

A  Haynes  user  knows  what  a  Haynes  car  means.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  in  use  today  giving  service  and  satis' 
faction.  No  safer  guarantee  is  there  than  the  tried  and  tested 
judgment  of  such  a  large  number  of  astute  investors.  A  grow 
ing  clientele  points  the  way  to  judge  the  worth  of  a  company*'s 
product. 

The  Haynes  maintains  the  four  factors  of  character.  You  will 
see  it  and  admire  it  at  the  automobile  shows.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  to  that  end  our  pro' 
ducing  facilities  have  been  and  are  being  enlarged.  Again,  hoW' 
ever,  we  would  state  that  no  Haynes  car  can  leave  our  factory 
until  it  has  satisfied  our  engineers,  designers  and  inspectors  that 
it  is  fully  up  to  the  rigid  Haynes  standard  of  beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort. 

A  new  catalog,  beautifuUy  illustrated,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Address  Dept.  123. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokorno,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Haynes.  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR,  now  exhibited  bit  the  Gooernment  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  invented,  designed  and  built  by  Elwood  Haynes,  in  1893. 


This  advert/seme II I  ru)itirmhted,  I'JW,  by  The  IJayiics  Atdoiiiobile  C<ii»;xiny, 


1893— THE    HAYNES    IS    AMERICANS    FIRST    CAR-1919 
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sodality  based  on  the  coirraon  enjojrnent  of  Hock  and 
Iloselle  nay  result  in  an  Anglo-Geman  friendship  which 
rrould  not  at  all  suit  the  present  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  especially  as  the  importation  of 
Geraan  Tzines  nay  be  tlie  first  and  least  unpopular  step 
tOT.-ards  paying  the  indemnity.  This,  ho^rever,  is  only 
one  of  nany  iiuportant  reasons  of  public  policy  for 
keeping  American  prohibitionists  at  arm's  length.  One 
other  important  reason  niajr  here  be  mentioned,  naiaely, 
that  any  -violent  or  arbitrary  interference  witli  popu- 
lar drinks  is  almost  certain  to  produce  revolution. 


BOOKS  AS  FIRST  AID  TO 
MORALE 

1'N  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  to  furnish  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  men  with  reading  matter,  a  public 
librarian  in  the  East  received  from  a  private  in  a 
small  camp  an  appeal  saying,  "Please  send  us  some 
Books,  We  ain't  got  no  books  at  all.  We  are  Regu- 
lars and  get  just  as  lonesome  as  National  Guards."  So 
the  books  were  sent  and  with  them  the  thoughtful  li- 
brarian slipped  in  a  supply  of  candy  and  tobacco,  "If 
you  ever  done  good  to  a  man,  you  done  good  to  me,"  came 
back  the  soldier,  "but  please  don't  waste  no  more 
space  for  eats.  Just  send  the  books."  To  judge  by 
the  account  of  the  library  war- service  contained  in 
Theodore  Wesley  Koch's  "Books  In  The  War,"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston),  it  would  seem  that  the  incident 
is  a,  typioe.1  illustration  of  the  men's  yearning  for 
reading  matter  and  also  of  their  appreciation  of  what 
was  sent  them,  Mr.  Koch's  book  is  devoted  in  part  to 
the  methods  employed  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  gathering  the  millions  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals contributed  from  every  part  of  the  country, and  in 
establishing  camp  libraries  where  all  this  material 
would  be  accessible  to  the  boys  in  khaki,  but  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  men 
themselves  and  their  relations  with  these  libraries. 
It  is  apparent  that  to  those  engaged  in  the  library 
branch  of  the  war  service, the  work  furnished  a  suc- 
cession of  surprizes.  For  instance,-  there  was  the 
astonishing  diversity  of  tastes  in  reading  matter.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  for  some  time  li- 
brarian at  Camp  Sherman,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "When  I 
started  this  work,  I  had  some  very  plausible  theories 
about,  the  kinds  of  books  the  men  would  want, but  I  soon 
discarded  them.   We  have  had  requests  here  for  every 

sort  of  book,  from,  some  books  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter, 
to  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson'  and  Bergson's  'Creative 
Evolution.'  We  have  had  requests  for  Ibsen's  plays, 
for  books  on  sewage  disposal,  and  so  many  requests  for 
'a  Message  to  Garcia'  that  I  had  a  supply  mimeo- 
graphed," It  seems  that  about  the  only  kind  of  books 
net  wanted  were  the  salacious,  risqui  sort,  and  books 
printed  on  yellow,  muddy  paper  in  flimsy  binding.  We 
read  further: 

The  writers  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  were 


0.  Henry,  Rex  Beach,  Zane  Grey,  John  Fox,  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  G.  B.  McCutcheon,  Jack  London,  Chambers,  Conan 
Doyle,  Mark  Twain,  E.  P.  Oppenheim, Kipling,  Poe,  Booth 
Tarkington, Rider  Haggard,  Dumas,  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Some 
of  the  books  by  these  authors  never  got  to  the  shelves 
as  they  were  taken  out  by  readers  as  fast  as  they  were 
returned  to  the  charging  desk. 

At  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  a  soldier  came  in  to  renew 
Mrs,  Barclay's  "Rosary,"  remarking  that  it  was  the 
finest  book  he  had  ever  read,  but  that  he  couldn't  get 
through  with  it  in  fourteen  days  to  save  his  life.  The 
book  was  renewed  and  his  chums, who  also  wanted  it,  had 
to  wait  their  turn. 

Some  of  the  enlisted  men,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
a  remarkable  capacity  for  rapid  reading.  There  were 
those  who  came  in  practically  every  day  for  a  fresh 
book.  One  patron  took  out  and  read  regularly  three 
books  a  day,  until  a  soldier  in  another  company  began 
to  do  the  same.  The  first  man  then  dropped  down  to  two 
books  a  day,  feeling  that  the  effort  to  maintain  his 
supremacy  among  camp  book-worms  was  too  great  a  tax 
upon  his  endurance.  At  Camp  Gordon  one  copy  of  Ralph 
Connor's  "The  Doctor"  circulated  forty-eight  times  in 
one  month. 

Surprises  were  sometimes  in  store  for  the  librarian 
who  thought  that  the  men  would  care  only  for  fiction. 
A  librarian  starting  in  at  a  new  post  expected  that 
the  first  call  would  be  for  some  book  by   G.  B,  Mc- 
Cutcheon  or  Jack  London.   He  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  the  first  patron  asked  for  Shakespeare's  '^Pericles'! 
One  librarian  reported  that  90  per  cent  of  his  circu- 
lation was  non-fiction,  mostly  technical  books   in 
French,  historical  works,  and  "war-stuff." 

A  private  asked  for  a  late  book  on  electric  motors 
and  was  shown  what  the  camp  librarian  considered  his 
best  book  on  the  subject.   "Oh,  I  did  the  drawings  for 
that  book,"  said  he.   "l  want  something  better   than 
that.'" 

Everybody  remembers  the  "notice  to  readers"  on  mag- 
azines suggesting  that  they  be  mailed  under  a  one-cent 
stamp  so  they  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  "our 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,"  As  this  notice  was 
signed  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson,  these  magazines 
were  dubbed  "Burleson  Magazines."  Mr.  Koch  says  the 
result  of  this  notice  "was  a  vast  influx  of  period- 
icals of  varying  degrees  of  suitability  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,"  Most  librarians  reported  a  greater 
number  of  magazines  than  they  could  use  to  advantage. 
In  fact 

For  a  time  there  was  a  deluge  of 
Socks  and  sardines 
And  old  magazines 

over  all  our  camps,  which  brings  to  mind  the  remark  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches:  "ffe  are  up  to  the 
knees  in  mud  and  mufflers."  Magazines  might  have  been 
added.  Yet  the  oversupply  was  used  to  advantage  at 
times.  T(Vhen  Camp  Bowie  was  quarantined  for  three  weeks 
there  were  as  many  as  seventeen  hundred  patients  in 
the  base  hospital  at  one  time.  The  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  use  library  books  during  this  period  and 
the  great  store  of  back  magazines  vxhich  had  previously 
seemed  almost  a  nightmare  to  the  camp  librarian,  came 
into  an  unexpected  usefulness.  All  available  copies, 
except  those  reserved  for  reference, were  used  up,  even 
down  to  the  latest  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

At  Gamp  Liee  as  many  as  twenty  sacks  of  "Burleson 
mail,"  each  sack  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds, were 
sometimes  received  in  one  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
get  the  magazines  to  the  men  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended, but  the  cop"ies  of  the  popular  weeklies  often 
proved  to  be  altogether  too  many  to  be  handled  prop- 
erly. At  Camp  Dix  the  old  uncalled-for  magazines  were 
sold  for  waste  paper  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  cop- 
ies of  "Over  the  Top,"  then  in  the  heyday  of  its  popu- 

(Contimied  on  Page  60 . ) 
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E  believe  the  Hup- 
mobile  to  be  the 

best  car  of  its  class  in 

the  world 


Eight  years  ago  we   first 


expressed   this  convietion. 
We  were  strons^  and  sincere 


in  our  belief  then.  Now,  it 
is  shared  so  widely  by  others 
that  it  has  virtually  become 
the  2^eneral  consensus  of 


opinion. 


Besf  in  its  class  is  a  strong 
phrase,  but — isn't  it  a  fact 
that  you  constantly  hear  it 
applied  to  The  Comfort  Car? 
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TRANSATLANTIC  iiights  are  about  to 
become  evety-da}^  affairs.  Governments  and 
private  corporations  are  laying  plans  to  establish 
passenger  and  freight  service  bet\\'een  nations  and 
hemispheres. 

Continents  clasp  hands. 

To  man's  dominion  over  the  earth  and  the  seas 
is  added  man's  dominion  of  the  skies. 

Aerial  mails  speed  up  business.  Aerial  forest 
patrols  guard  the  nation's  timber.  Aerial  fire 
fighters  will  protect  property  in  sparsely  settled 
regions. 

Time  is  given  new  value.  Distances  are 
annihilated. 


iHL 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  mami/actur^  of  high-yradt 

htbricants  for  every  class-of  machivery. 

iihtni nohlr  ivrr\iuhrrr  \r.  thr  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 
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Gargoyle  Moliloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Mobiloils 


1  grade  fur  each  typr  uj  inut< 


ur 


(Jarffoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  art*: 


THE  correct  lubrication  of  aircraft  is  naturally  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  Guesswork  and  theorizing 
characterized  the  early  lubrication  of  aircraft — just  as  they 
characterized  the  early  lubrication  of  automobiles. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Compan}^  has  placed  aircraft  lubrica- 
tion on  the  same  scientific  ba.sis  that  characterizes  its 
lubricating  recommendations  for  all  types  of  machinery. 
The  Aircraft  Lubrication  Chart  specifies  the  correct  oil 
for  the  leading  types  of  aircraft  engines.  Write  us 
for  information  about  the  correct  lul^rication  of  any  air- 
craft engine. 

The  further  development  of  air  travel  will  continue. 
The   work  must  go  on. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 


'I'liH  (.'hart  below  indicates  the  Erytie  reconinien<ie<l  by 
thf  Vai.-uuni  Oil  Conii  any's  RoartJ  ot'  Knjrineers.  Tlie 
reri.mmcndations  fover  all  nuKlels  dI'  ln-ti'.  passenger 
;tini  commercial  vehii-ifw  unletis  otherwise  noteti.  If  your 
rar  is  not  li^^ted  in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for  booklet 
*'(*orrect  Lubricat i»)n"  which  lists  the  correct  Ki'ades 
t'>r  all  cars. 
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larity, — even  with  forty  copies  there  were  selJom  many, 
on  the  shelf  at  one  time 

In  addition  to  the  other  blessings  they  d,erived 
from  the  books,  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  reading 
served  psurticuiarly  to  keep  the  boys  out  of  mischief. 
This  was  the  thing  especially  emphasized  in  a  letter 
from  an  officer,  written  to  the  American  Library 
Association  Headquarters  in  behalf  of  a  stevedore  reg- 
iment of  the  National  Army.  The  letter  is  quoted  in 
part ; 

'*A  word  of  explanation.  We  have  at  this  base — and 
they  are  here  for  the  duration  of  the  War — nearly  three 
thousand  colored  men,  about  one  third  of  whom  cannot 
read  or  write.  We  want  the  books,  first  of  all,  for 
those  men  who  can  read  them.  These  men  are  only  a  few 
months,  at  most,  from  cotton  fields  to  khaki.  They  are 
among  a  strange  people,  who  speak  a  language  unintel- 
ligible to  them  and  the  only  reading  matter  they  can 
find  in  large  amounts  is  that  found  in  publications 
typical  of  the  life  of  the  half-world.  .  .  . 

"As  regimental  censor,  reading  their  letters  home, 
and  thrown  into  close  contact  with  them, I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  books  will  keep  them  in  camp.   Not 
at  any  time  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  made  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  'thirsting   for  knowl- 
edge. ■   These  colored  men  from  the  rural  South  do.  By' 
begging,  borrowing  and  buying,  I  have  corralled   all 
the  English  books  in  this  vicinity  that  are   worth 
while  and  I  have  113  books  that  I  think   should   be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  these  1900  men.  These  books  are 
all  in  use,  seven  days  in  the  week.   But  we  need  hun- 
dreds more. 

"Two  thirds  of  the  organization  are  literates.  But 
they,  too,  are  subject  to  the  seductions  of  wine, 
women,  and  certain  kinds  of  song,  all  of  which  are  af- 
fording them  new  and  very  injurious  experiences.  But 
when  they  get  hold  of  a  book  they  remain  in  camp  at 
night,  and  during  their  other  leisure  hours,  of  which 
they  have  many,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  they  read  these  books,  and  what  is  of 
more  mportance,  talk  about  them  and  discuss  the 
things  they  have  learned.  A  man  who  can  get  hold  of  a 
book  stays  at  home  and  reads  it,  soon  improves  in  the 
matters  of  dress  and  military  conduct  and  shows  im- 
provement in  morals  and  self-respect.  These  are  ele- 
mental things,  almost  trite  expressions  with  us  at 
home,  but  they  are  very  real  to  us  at  this  permanent 
base  in  the  line  of  communications. 

The  work  in  the  hospital  libraries  appears  to  have 
been  of.  a  somewhat  exacting  nature,  requiring  persons 
of  parts  for  its  successful  performance.  One  woman 
wrote  home  that  it  required  only  "the  meekness  of 
Moses,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  charity  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the  longevity  of  Me- 
thuselah, the  democracy  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
diplomacy  of  Machiavelli."  Some  typical  experiences, 
comic  and  otherwise,  are  related: 

"You  won't  have  any  trouble  disposing  of  your  books" 
said  a  man  to  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth  at  the   beginning   of 
her  work  at  the  Camp  Wadsworth  Hospital.   "l/Then  I  was 
there,  we  were  tickled  to  death  Vo   get  a  magazine  six 
months  old." 

On  one  trip  through  the  wards,   she  had   only  two 
books  left.   A  man  picked  them  up  and  handed  them  back, 
"l  don't  like  books  written  by  women,"  said  he. 
"But  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  not  a  woman." 
'^'i^ell,  if  she  isn't  a  woman,  what  is  she?" 
On  being  assured  of  the  author's  sex,   he  took  the 
book  and  settled  back  to  enjoy  it. 

One  day  a  patiertt  said  to  her,  "Give  me  a  real  love 
story.''  All  the  men  laughed,  but  when  the  librarian 
■went  to  their  bedsides  most  of  them  said,   "I  want  one 
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like  that  other  fellow  asked  for." 

Upon  another  occasion  a  man  declined  a  book.  The 
librarian  went  on  to  the  next  bed.  "What  is  this  one 
about?"  the  occupant  asked.  It  happened  to  be  Mar- 
jorie  Benton  Cooke's  "Bambi." 

"Oh,"  said  the  librarian  offhand, "it 's  about  a  girl 
who  married  a  man  without  his  having  ahything  to  say 
about  it . " 

"That  will  do.  That's  my  case  exactly.  I  will  tajce 
it." 

Then  the  man  who  had  declined  to  have  a  book  called 
out,  "Let  me  read  it  first, "  and  the  librarian  left 
them  TBrrangling  good-naturedly  over  the  volume.  It  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  refuse  a  book  un-f 
til  he  sees  his  neighbor  take  one; that  excites  his  in- 
terest and  he  demands  one  for  himself. 

The  men  who  prefer  serious  reading  are  often  of  an 
unusual  type.  Miss  Wyeth  reports  an  enjoyable  talk  on 
literary  matters  with  a  remarkably  well-informed  young 
man  who  impressed  her  so  favorably  that  she  made  in- 
quiries as  to  his  identity.  To  her  surprise  she  found 
that  he  was  a  former  prize-fighter. 

"You've  no  idea  how  good  it  is  to  see  some  one  not 
in  uniform, "  said  one  patient  to  the  hospital  libra- 
rian at  Camp  Cody.  "l  like  to  see  you  in  that  pink 
dress,"  said  a  Syrian  patient  to  this  same  librarian, 
who  reported  these  comjuents  when  writing  to  Headquar- 
ters to  inquire  whether  she  need  wear  her  uniform  dur- 
ing the  evenings . 

Liany  men  insist  upon  taking  a  book  with  them  to  the 
operating-room.  Just  why  is  not  always  clear.  Perhaps 
the  man  has  become  interested  in  a  story  and  is  afraid 
that  he  won't  find  it  when  he  comes  out  of  the  anaes- 
thetic. Perhaps  he  just  wants  to  hold  something  famil- 
iar in  his  hand. 


MR.LEITCH'S    FORMULA    FOR 
I N  DUSTRI AL    HARMONY 

AYODTJG  M.\N  NAMED  JOHN  LEITCH  years  ago  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  great  industrial  or- 
ganizations could  be  governed  on  democratic 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  such  a  system  might  bring  about  harmony 
between  labor  and  capital  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
strikes  and  other  labor  troubles.  Acting  on  this  idea> 
he  worked  out  a  scheme  of  business  government  which,  h© 
styled  "Industrial  Democracy,"  and  with  which  he  is 
since  said  to  have  solved  the  labor  problems  of  twenty 
large  corporations.  The  system  can  best  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  story  contained  in  Mr.  Leitch's 
book,  "Man  to  Man,"  (B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York)  tellinp  how  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Packard 
Piano  Company  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  make  the  factory  a  "closed  shpp."  The 
president  of  the  concern  refused  to  discharge  the  non- 
union men,  however,  and  rather  than  do  so  closed  up 
the  business  "for  repairs  and  installing  machinery." 
Thus  a  strike  was  begun  which  lasted  for  some  time, 
and  tho  the  union  fought  hard,  it  was  a  losing  fight. 
The  factory  finally  opened  again,  and  the  men  came 
straggling  back  to  their  old  jobs.  But  things  did  not 
go  well.  The  men  had  no  interest  and  openly  soldiered 
on  their  jobs.  "Everybody  --  company  and  men  --  was 
sore,"  says  lUr.    Leitch,  who  at  this  juncture  was  called 

(Continued  on  Page  62 . ) 
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Leave  it 

to  Santa 

He  kno%vs" 


Among  discriminating  motorists,  their 
families  and  friends,  the  custom  of  giving 
Michelin  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Christmas 
has  grown  in  popularity  year  by  year.  No 
present  could  be  more  useful  ;  none  could 
better  express  appreciation  of  the  rides  you've 
had  together  or  of  favors  you've  received. 

The  universal  recognition  enjoyed  by 
Michelin  as  the  quality  tires,  gives  them 
an  unequalled  gift-value  which  their  moder- 
ate price  makes  doubly  attractive  to  the  giver. 

For  a  gift  costing  a  few  dollars — A  Michelin   Inner  Tube. 
For  a  gift  par-excellence — A  Michelin  Universal  Casing. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  Milltown.  N.J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.,  of  Canada  Ltd., 
782  St.  Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


MICHELIN 
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in  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of   improving 

conditions.   He  contirues: 

The  president  'put  the  whole  situation  before  me 
frankly:  "I  feel  that  I  ani  somehm?  to  blame  here;  I 
cannot  get  doiro  to  the  men;  they  do  not  trust  me  altho 
I  am  as  fair  as  I  know  how  to  be.  I  simply  have  not 
sold  myself  to  them.  I  shall  do  anything  you  tell  me 
to  do.   I  put  myself  in  your  hands." 

So  Mr.  Leitch  looked  about  for  a  f"ev  days  and  fi- 
nally called  a  mass  meeting  in  the  company's  time.  H© 
told  the  men  that  in  his. opinion  they  and  the  company 
were  working  at  cross  purposes.  "It  is  not  anybody's 
fault  --  it  is  everybody's  fault,"  he  said.  And  there- 
upon he  proposed  his  system  of  "Industrial  Democracy." 
This  involved  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institution.  Briefly,  it  provided  for  a 
cabinet,  consisting:  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
company,  headed  by  the  president,  who  was  to  act  as 
chairman;  a  senate  made  up  of  the  under-executives,  de- 
partment heads  and  sub-foremen;  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the  whole  body 
of  workers  from  among  their  number,  each  department 
being  entitled  to  a  representative  for  every  twenty  to 
forty  men  employed  in  it.  Provision  was  further  made 
that  all  measures  for  the  government  of  the  organiza- 
tion should  originate  ih  the  house  or  in  the  senate, 
and  these  bodies  were  also  to  settle  all  disputes. 
ETery  measure  before  becoming  a  law  had  to  pass  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  and  also  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  cabinet.  The  cabinet  was  given  the  veto  power 
and  might  also  initiate  legislation  by  m.aking  sugges- 
tions in  a  message  to  the  senate  or  house,  altho  these 
bodies  were  not  required  to  follow  such  suggestions. 
The  work  of  the  house  and  the  senate  was  to  be  done  'by 
committees,  just  as  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  meetings  were  to  take  place  in  com- 
pany time.  In  order  that  this  system  might' be  put  in 
operation  to  the  best  advantage,  Mr.  Leitoh  explained 
to  the  men  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  bus- 
iness policy,  and  he  suggested  one  based  on  the  Golden 
Rule  and  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows: 

JUSTICE 

The  fullest  meaning  of  this  word  shall  be  the  basis 
of  all  our  business  and  personal  dealings — betweer. 
ourselves  as  individuals, between  our  company  and  those 
of  whom  we  buy  and  between  our  company  and  those  to 
whom  we  sell. 

Justice  shall  be  the  first  Comer-stone  upon  which 
fj«i«.gree  and  determine  to  construct  broader  character 
as  individuals  and  broader  commerce  as  an  institution. 

We  recognize  that  justice  to  ourselves  necessi- 
tates taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  do  the 
best  that  is  in  'us,  and  each  day  improve  that  growing 
ability. 

We  realize  that  merit  must  be  recognized  whether  irj 
ability  or  merchandise.  With  this  certainty  we  cheer- 
fully, hopefully  and  courageously  press  forward  to 
certain  and  unqualified  success. 

The  second  Corner-stone  of  Our  Policy  is 

.CO-OPERATION 

To  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  results  as 
individuals  and  as  an  institution  we  find  Co-operation 
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a  necessity. 

We  recognize  that  business  without  Co-operation  is 
like  sound  without  harmony.  Therefore  we  determine 
and  agree  to  pull  together  and  freely  offer,  and  work 
with,  the  spirit  of  that  principle— CO-OPERATION. 

So  we  shall  grow  in  character  and  ability  and  de- 
velop individual  and  Coimnercial  Supremacy, 

Differences  of  opinion  shall  be  freely  and  fear- 
lessly expressed,  but  we  shall  at  all  times  stand 
re-ady  to  CO-OPERATE  with  and  heartily  support  the 
final  judgment  in  all  matters. 

. The  third  Corner-stone  of  Our  Policy  is 

ECONOMY 

As  each  moment  is  a  full  unit  in  each  hour  and  each 
hour  a  full  \init  in  each  day,  so  each  well  spent  unit 
of  thought  and  well  spent  unit  of  action  makes  for 
each  victory  and  the  final  success. 

When  the  hour,  the  day,  the  year  or  the  life  is 
filled  with  well  spent  ability,  and  an  institution  is 
composed  of  individuals  who  recognize  the  value  of  and 
so  use  their  time, then  success  is  controlled  and  gov- 
erned and  there  is  no  longer  that  vague  uncertainty  or 
a  blind  and  xinreasoning  hope. 

Life  is  like  a  bag  in  which,  each  moment,  we  place 
a  unit  of  value  or  of  rubbish,  and  our  present  and 
future  happiness  depends  upon  the  contents   of  that 

Recognizing  that  ECONOJ-fT  is  time,  material  and  en- 
ergy well  spent,  we  determine  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them,  and  so  shall  time, material  and  energy  become  our 
servants  while  we  become  the  masters  of  cur  destiny. 

The  fourth  Corner-stone  of  Our  Policy  is 

ENERGY 

As  Energy  is  the  power  hack  of  action, and  action  is 
necessary  to  produce  results,  we  determine  to  ENERGIZE 
our  minds  and  hands ,  concentrating  all  our  powers  upon 
the  most  important  work  before  us. 

Thus  intensifying  our  mental  and  physical  activity, 
we  shall  "Make  two  grow  where  one  was,"  well  knowing 
that  our  Individual  and  Commercial  Crop  of  Results 
will  yield  in  just  proportion  to  our  productive  and 
persistent  activity, 
Q  This  power  of  Energy  directed  exclusively  toward 
so\md  and  vigorous  construction  leaves  no  room  for  de- 
struction and  reduces  all  forms  of  resistance. 

Having  set  in  our  Business  Policy  the  four  Corner- 
stones of  JUSTICE,  CO-OPERATION,  ECONOMY  and  ENERGy,we 
are  convinced  that  the  superstructure  must  be 

SERVICE 

We  believe  that  the  only  sure  and  sound  construc- 
tion of  success  as  an  individual  or  an  institution  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  SERVICE  ren- 
dered. 

We  neither  anticipate  nor  hope  to  be  unusually  fa- 
vored by  fortune,  but  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
fortune  favors  the  performer  of  worthy  deeds  and  of 
unusual  service,  and  we  therefore  determine  that  our 
days  and  our  years  be  occupied  with  such  performance. 

Quality  shall  always  be  the  first  element  of  our 
SERVICE  and  quantity  shall  ever  be  the  second  con- 
sideration. 

Thus  shall  we  establish  not  only  the  reputation  but 
the  character  of  serving  best  and  serving  most. 

Therefore,  by  serving  admirably,  we  shall  deserve 
and  receive  proportionately. 

This  policy  was  not  adopted  all  at  once,  but  a  sec- 
tion at  a  time,  at  intervals  of  a  week.  ITlien  the  last 
of  the  five  resolutions  had  been  approved,  they  were 
typewritten  and  each  man  received  a  copy.  The  new  plan 
was  now  in  full  operation,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at 
which  Mr.  Leitch  told  the   men  that  as  they  were  now 

going  to  save  the  company  money  by   getting  more  work 

(Continued  on  Page  66.) 
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From  the  Jungle  to  the  Final  mile 

—  and  the  sole  aim  is  the 
longer,  better  service  of 

United  States  Tires 


T^HOUSANDS  of  acres  of  jungleland  in  Sumatra  have  been  transformed 
-*-  into  flourishing  rubber  plantations  in  order  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  buyers  of  United  States  Tires. 

The  tropic  jungle  has  been  hewn  away,  rubber  trees  planted  by  the 
millions,  methods  and  machinery  installed  for  the  collection,  cleaning 
and  baling  of  rubber  of  the  high  quality  required  for  United  States  Tires. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  is  the  only  rubber  manufacturer 
controlling  its  ow^n  rubber  supply  in  any  large  degree.  The  substantial 
and  vital  advantages  in  quality  which  ensue,  are  for  the  good  of  the  users 
of  United  States  Tires. 

An  army  of  specialists  stands  guard  over  every  step  of  manufacture. 
United  States  Tires  are  good  tires  because  their  ultimate  goodness  is  con- 
sidered from  first  to  last.  The  user  must  be  pleased  to  the  end  of  the 
final  mile. 

United  States  Tires 


' R(i\til  Coiit'     Wiibbv'    'Chain'     'i'sco'        Plain' 


are  Good 
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A  photograph,  t-:ken  at  the  Alamo,  showing  four  busses  completely  equipped 
with  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires,  which  are  employed  in  tourist- 
carrying  service  by  The  Merchants  Transfer  Company  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Copyright  1919.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 


MADE  IN   U.S.A. 
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Busses  That  Ride  Like  Limousines 

—on  Goodyear  Cords 


*WTE  recommend  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  to  anyone  oper* 
VV  ating  passenger-carrying  busses.  They  afford  the  obvious  pneumatic 
advantages  of  traction,  cushioning  and  greater  activity  which  benefit 
both  the  customers  and  the  company.  But  they  add  a  wearing  ability 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  solid  tires  we  have  used.  Conse- 
quently  we  use  Goodyear  Cords  entirely  for  bus  equipment."  —  M.  P, 
Brannan,  Purchasing  Agt.,  Merchants  Transfer  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


To  the  historic  Mission  San  Antonio  de 
Valero,  built  1700  A.  D.  and  far-famed 
as  the  Alamo  of  Texas,  runs  the  mod- 
ern motor  bus. 

Four  capacious  tourist-carriers  frequently 
transport  some  five  hundred  persons  in  a 
day  on  smooth-going  Goodyear  Cord 
Pneumatic  Truck  Tires. 

Although  mounted  on  a  one-ton  motor 
truck  chassis  and  conveying  twelve  people 
and  the  driver,  each  bus  rides  on  its  pneu- 
matics as  comfortably  as  a  limousine. 

This  cushioning  of  the  Goodyear  Cords 
is  noted  again  in  the  splendid  condition 
of  the  busses  after  two  years  of  continuous 
duty. 

The  records  of  the  Merchants  Transfer 
Company  of  San  Antonio,  covering  much 
of  this  period,  show  that  the  whole  out- 
lay for  mechanical  attention  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  unit. 

These  records  also  show  that,  when  rains 
made  local  pavements  and  country  roads 
very  slippery,  the  traction  of  the  Good- 
year Cords  enabled  the  big  busses  to 
maintain  their  regular  schedules. 


Officials,  however,  particularly  emphasize 
the  toughness  of  these  pneumatics  which* 
have  averaged  12,000  miles  per  tire  in 
this  exacting  duty. 

The  average  tire-mile  cost  of  nine  Good- 
year Cords,  eight  of  which  remain  in 
service  after  more  than  a  year,  is  less 
than  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 

In  their  stamina  is  seen  a  far-reaching 
result  of  that  pioneer  work  with  which 
these  powerful  pneumatics  have  been 
developed  for  varied  duty. 

For  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  Good- 
year work,  in  thus  making  the  pneu- 
matic principle  thoroughly  effective,  has 
laid  a  firm  basis  for  the  broadest  employ- 
ment of  motor  trucks  and  busses. 

Of  course,  another  important  factor  has 
been  the  Goodyear  Demountable  Rim, 
easy  to  operate  because  of  its  oval-shaped 
locking  ring  which  can  be  removed 
when  necessary  with  little  effort. 

Both  observations  explain  why  more 
motor  trucks,  factory-equipped  with  big 
pneumatics,  are  delivered  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  and  Good- 
year Rims  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Ojfi'  es  Throughout  the  World 
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done,  it  had  been  decided  that  it  would  not  be  a 
square  deal  for  the  company  alone  to  benefit  by  this 
saving,  and  hence  they  were  to  receive  a  fifty-fifty 
share  of  what  the  company's  books  might  show  was  saved 
as  a  result  of  the  inauguration  of  the  nev;-  system.  The 
story  proceeds : 


They  cheered  and  went  to  Tsork  with  a  will.  The  very 
day  of  that  meeting,  six  men  called  on  the  president. 
They  said  that  their  gang  could  spare  a  hand.  That 
they  had  tried  it  out  among  themselves  and  the  only 
thing  that  bothered  them  was  that  none  of  them  wanted 
to  lose  a  job;  if  any  place  in  the  factory  could  be 
found  for  the  sixth  man  they  knew  they  could  make  a 
saving,     A  place  was  found  and  they  made  the  saving. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  the  force  had  cut 
costs  of  production  &g^  which  meant  a  dividend  equally 
to  them  and  to  the  company.  For  several  months  they 
kept  on  with  an  average  dividend  of  never  less  than 
5%   and  sometimes  hip;her.    They  put  their  whole  selves 

into  the  work. 

They  had  been  working  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a 
week.  A  resolution  was  offered  that  the  -storking  day 
shov.ld  ^e  nine  hours.  Immediately  the  objection  was 
raised  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  company  to  ask 
for  ten  hoiirs  pay  for  nine-hours'  work,  that  to  make 
such  a  request  would  be  violatine  the  corner-stone  of 
Justice.    A  workman  spoke  up: 

"If  we  csn  do  vn  nine  hours  what  we  used  to  do  in 
ten  hours,  then  we  can  work  nine  hours  and  yet  live  up 
to  our  principles.  The  only  way  to  find  that  out  is 
to  try  it.  I  propose  that  we  try  the  nine-hour  day 
for  a  month. " 

The  meeting  passed  that  resolution.      The  factory 

turned  out  itore  work  in  the  nine-hour  day  than  in  the 
ten-hour  day;  the  piece  workers  who  composed  8Z>%  of 
the  force  each  individually  made  more  money,  and  of 
course  there  was  a  bigger  dividend  than  ever  to  cut  up 
because  of  the  "overhead"  saving  on  the  shorter  day. 

After  running  along  for  some  months  on  the  nine- 
hour  day,  several  of  the  more  progressive  spirits  pro- 
posed the  eight-hour  day  with  a  half  day  off  on  Satur- 
day, But  this  was  too  much  for  the  conservative 
piece  work  element.  Charlie,  one  of  the  best  workers, 
announced  definitely  that  he  could  not  do  in  eight 
hours  what  he  was  now  doing  in  nine  .  and  what  he  had 
been  doing  in  ten.  He  was  .at  his  absolute  limit  and 
that  "if  the  hours  were  cut  he  was  going  to  lose  money. 

The  company  advocated  the  reduction  to  nine  hours 
and  also  to  eight  hours.  When  Charlie  had  finished 
his  speech  the  president  asked  him: 

"Do  you  need  another  press?  Could  you  get  more 
done  if  you  had  another  press?" 

"No,  I  do  not  need  another  press." 

"Do  you  need  more  room?   Are  you  cramped?" 

"No, I  am  not  cramped," 

"Charlie,"  continued  the  president,  "I  knors-  what  is 
the  matter  with  you.  When  you  leave  here  you  go  home 
to  a  shop  in  your  own  house  and  you  work  there  as  hard 
as  you  can  till  11  or  12  o'clock  at  nigjit.  T.'Shen  you 
come  here  in  the  morning  you  are  a  tired  man.  You  do 
not  know  that  you  are  tired,  you  thinl:  that  you  are 
fresh,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  are  tired.  I  think 
that  you  can  do  more  than  you  are  doing  if  you  cut 
out  your  outside  work;  and  that  you  will  make  more 
money  right  here  than  you  do  now  with  your  work  out- 
side and  your  work  here," 

The  meeting  resolved  to  give  the  short  day  a  two 
months'  test.  If,  at  the  end  , of  that  time,  the  men's 
wages  had  fallen,  or  production  costs  had  risen, break- 
ing into  the  dividends,  then  they  would  go  back  to 
.nine  hours. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  thirty  days  every  piece 
worker  in  the  plant  received  a  bigger  wage  than  he  had 
ever  previously  earned  and,  in  addition,  there  ^vas  an 
8%  saving  on  production  and  another  wage  dividend — the 
best  which  had  yet  been  declared." 

One  of  the  most .important  parts  of  a  piano  is  the 
sounding  board.  The  wood  must  be  exactly  seasoned 
and  it  had  always  been  thought  that  it  had  to  to  made 
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by  hand.  Seven  boards  was  considered  good  ten  hours' 
work.  The  men  devised  a  machine  to  do  the  work  bet 
ter  and  quicker  than  by  hand.  The  pr'-^sident  had  it 
built  according  to  their  designs.  It  was  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  banjo — they  called  it  "the  banjo,"  With 
it  one  man  easily  burned  out  sixteen  boards  in  an 
eight-hour  day — boards  which  were  more  uniform  and  in 
every  way  better  than  the  hand -made  ones I 

The  spirit  of  "getting  by"  dropped  out  of  that 
plant.  At  one  of  the  meetings  a  workman  suggested 
that  the  company  employ  an  efficiency  engineer  to 
trach  better  methods.  This  was  startling  enough  in  it- 
self, because  the  very  name  "efficiency  engineer"  is 
anathema  to  the  average  union  workman— it  brings  up  to 
him  only  inhuman  and  unhuman  "speeding  up,"  But  the 
men  took  the  suggestion  seriously.  They  did  not  jeer. 
They  had  open  minds.  They  discussed  the  possibilities 
until  one  exasperated  spirit  burst  out: 

"Hell,  we  have  268  efficiency  engineers  right  here 
no7j-I " 

That  ended  the  idea  of  hiring  sin  outsider.  The 
meeting  voted  to  post  signs — "We  have  268  efficiency 
engineers  in  this  plant" — the  conservatives  ruled  out 
the  emphatic  introduction  of  the  coiner  of  the  slogan 
as  tending  toward  ribaldry.  There  were  268  employees 
and  there  were  268  efficiency  engineers  I 


When  business  slacked  up  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  men  in  this  piano  factory  called  a  meeting  to 
determine  what  w&s  to  be  done.  "instead  of  discussing 
how  long  the  company  could  continue  to  pay  full  rates," 
says  '"'r.  Leitoh,  "the  meeting  took  the  attitude  of  in- 
quiring how  little  the  workers  themselves  could  get  on 
with  until  better  times  came  around."   Further: 

First,  all  the  foremen  volunteered  to  reduce  their 
own  wages  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  time  being. 
Then  the  meeting,  after  debate,  decided  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  work  part  of  the  week  than  to 
reduce  the  force  and  they  proposed  that  the  factory 
run  only  during  three  days  of  eight  hours  each.  The 
president  had  to  argue  against  such  drastic  economy. 
He  assured  them  that  they  could  get  along  on  a  four- 
day  week.  The  workmen  were  not  inclined  to  believe 
him,  but,  after  he  produced  facts  and  figures,  they 
gave  in  to  the  extra  day  —  to  a  four-day  week. 

The  factory  went  on  under  the  limited  schedule  un- 
til times  began  to  pick  up  in  1916.  Out  of  the  former 
force  168  men  then  remained.  One  hundred  had  been  un- 
able to  meet  expenses  on  the  reduced  -vage  and  moved 
away  from  the  town  to  take  other  jobs.  They  drifted 
off  gradually  and  without  disturbing  the  organization. 
As  business  began  to  liven,  the  president  brought  be- 
fore the  meeting  the  question  of  hiring  additional  men. 
He  was  opposed.  The  workers  declared  that  for  the 
present  they  could  attend  to  everything  and  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  talk  of  hiring  new  hands  when  they 
had  more  than  they  could  do.  Business  increased;  it 
is  still  increasing  but  more  men  were  not  hired.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  account,  the  factory  is  doing 
a  larger  business  than  at  any  time  in  its  history  and 
the  work  is  being  done  by  168  men. 

In  his  acco\int  of  the  introduction  of  industrial 
Democracy  in  an  Ohio  foundry,  Mr.  Leitch  gives  an  il- 
lustration of  how  labor  troubles  are  settled  under  his 
system.  It  appears  that  the  owners  of  this  factory, 
before  Mr.  Leitch  arrived  on  the  scene,  had  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  with  their  men,  who  are  described 
by  him  as  "rough  men,"  and  "rudimentary,"  with  sim- 
ple, single-track  minds. "  After  Mr.  Leitch's  system 
had  been  adopted,  they  took  to  it   "with  the  ardor   of 


children  starting  a  new  game, 


However; 


(Continued  on  Page  70) 
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cJames  Watt 


DISCOVERINC;  the-  ^^o^del■ful  power  of 
steam  was  oiil\  one  of  James  Watt's  contri- 
butions to  science.  His  jjenins  re\olutionize<i 
enu;ine  building. 

It  was  he  who,  in  1774,  circled  the  engine  piston 
with  a  Hexible  band  of  metal — to  stop  the  leaking 
power.  Pistons  had  alwa\s  been  "packed"  with 
heinji — a  Hims)'  makeshift. 

In  these  earh'  dajs,  the  metal 
rings  were  hammered  by  hand 
to  get  permanent .  equal  pressure 
against   the  cylinder   walls. 

American 

Udmm  erecL 

Piston  Rin(^s 

are  hammered  by  machinery  to 
obtain  absolute  accuracy,  for 
modern  motor  construction. 

Rut  they  retain  the  basic  luim- 
liiering  principle  —  tried  and 
jiroved  in  spite  of  fad  or  fancy. 

Thev   are   fundamentalh    right. 


iWotor  Engineers  say- 

"One-Piece  Piston  Rings ! 


XIvPlECE   rings  are  now  chosen  more  than   all   others  b\    motor  car 
manufacturers  for  stamlard  ecjuipment. 

American   Hammered    Piston   Rings  are  one-|iiece.       1  hen'  snnpliiily   nu-ans 
added  strength  and  w carmg  ijuality,  w  ith  nuiumwni  breakage. 


f^ 


Under  all  conditions  of  sjieed,  temperature  and  high  jiressure  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  American  rings  will  retain  their  tension,  anil  are  leakless. 

In  buying  rings  for  replacement,  insist  on  American  Hammered  Piston 
Rings.  ^  ou  can  then  be  sure  of  the  same  high  (juality  that  has  earned  the 
preference  of  leading  automobile  engineers. 

Look  for  the  hammer  tratle  mark. 


American  Hammered  Piston  Ring  Company 
Baltimore,   Maryland 


Leakless  —  OrtgPwce  ^Guarant(^pd\ 
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When  Your  Workers 

Do  you  know,  from  your  o\^'n  experience,  what 
this  means  ?    Its  effect  on  your  business  ? 

Your  output  keeps  hitting  new  high  figures,  and 
as  for  quahty,  you  don't  need  to  give  it  a  thought. 
You  know  it's  at  the  highest  notch,  and  will  stay  right 
there,  because  eveiy  man  on  the  payroll  is  making  it 
his  particular  business  to  see  that  it  stays  there. 

Here  at  Haminermill  are  men  whose  chosen  work 
is  the  making  of  paper,  and  whose  pride  is  the  mak- 
ing of  good  paper. 

Some  of  these  men  came  to  us  twenty-one  years 
ago,  ard  joined  hands  with  us  in  the  production  of 
the  first  carload  of  paper  that  bore  the  Hammermill 
waterinark. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  these  men  are  working  with 
us  toda}'.  They  come  to  us  because  what  they  hear 
of  Hammermill  in  their  homes'  makes  them  think 
it  is  a  good  place  to  spend  their  working  hours.  They 
soon  discover  why  there  is  a  real  joy  and  a  real  satis- 
faction in  the  work  at  Hammermill.  They  find  that 
promotions  are  made  within  the  plant,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  workers,  and  that  Hammermill  employees 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 


Look  for  Mis  viatcrvwrli  —  it  is  our  toord  cflwnoT  io  the  pub^ 


The  Utility  Business  Paper  " 
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Have  Chosen  Their  Work 

They  learn  that  each  one  has  his  important  part 
in  a  great  industry,  and  that  all  of  us,  here  at  Ham- 
mermill,  take  equal  pride  in  maintaining  the  quality 
of  the  paper  that  bears  our  watermark. 

The  cleanness  of  Hammermill  Bond,  its  crispness 
and  toughness,  its  perfect  surface  for  writing,  typing, 
and  printing,  result  from  constant  watchfulness  by 
every  worker  at  Ham??iermi/I,  keen  attention,  by  each 
and  all,  to  every  minute  detail  that  enters  into  the 
making  of  good  paper. 

Because  our  workers  at  Hammermill  take  pride 
in  their  work  we  sayjto  you,  "This  watermark  is  our 
word  of  honor  to  the  public,"  feeling  confident  that 
our  product  cannot  fail  to  justify  our  assertion. 

The  spirit  of  the  mill  stands  back  of  our  \\'ord  of 
honor.  Because  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  workmen 
are  in  their  work,  Hammermill  Bond  has  the  depend- 
able quality  that  makes  it  a  standard  of  value  by  which 
other  papers  are  measured.  This  quality  has  made  it 
the  most  widely-used  paper  in  the  world. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY  Erie,  Pa. 


I"       — 3!?WN,      '  i      .  r  ft  ac 


■^ 


Lock  for  this  ■watermark  —  i(  is  our  roord  of  honor  io  the  public 


"  The  Utility  Business  Paper  " 
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.HIS  Writing 
TABLET  is 

Preferred  by  Millions 

Persons  of  ^ooc!  taste  and 
judgment  prefer  the  HyTONE 
Tablet  for  all  correspondence 
uses.  It  is  convenient,  correct, 
compact — and  comes  in  all  popu- 
lar sizes,  ruled  and  unruled. 

HyTONE  Envelopes  in  ap- 
propriate sizes  and  modish  styles 
to  match  the  Writing  Tablets. 

HyTONE  enhances  the 
pleasure  and  ease  of  letter- 
writing.  The  tablets  are  10  c 
wherever  fine  stationery  is  sold. 
If  unable  to  secure  from  your 
stationer,  send  10c  in  stamps  to 
us  for  sample. 

WESTERN    TABLET  Zi 

STATIONERY  COMPANY 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


A  few  could  not  shake  off  tlie  old 
"hold-up"  spirit.  They  saw  in  the  new 
order  of  things  a  chance  to  "fake."  Six 
men  working  at  a  4i|  cent  piece  rc^te 
iTaited' upon  the  superintendent;  they 
insisted  on  a  raise  to  six  cents;  other- 
-vvise  they  would  quit.  Answered  the  su- 
perintendent: 

"This  is  out  of  my  hands  now.  If 
your  rates  are  not  right  tell  your  rep- 
resentatives about  them  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  appoint  a  con- 
mi  ttee  to  see  that  you  get  what  is  com- 
inf  to  you. " 

The  kickers  did  not  like  that  idea.  I 
Complained  their  leader:  j 

"iThat  does  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivos  know  about  this?  We  know  what  our 
rates  are,  what  our  work  is,  and  iiow 
T.^uch  we  ougrht  to  g3t  for  it." 

The  superintendent  absolutely  re- 
fused to  exceed  his  authority.  The  dis- 
satisfied men  would  not  appeal  so  the 
superintendent  himself  explained  the 
situation  to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House 
who  at  once  convened  a  sessioji  and  ap- 
pointed an  investigatins:  coLrattee.  Iihi? 
coiamittee  e::amined  the  worfc  and  the 
men.  They  brouglit  in  a  finding  that 
the  six  cent  rate  had  not  been  asked 
for  in  order  to  bring  up  wages  but  that 
the  kickers  had  calculated  that  at  six 
cents  tJiey  could  do  less  work  than  be- 
fore and  earn  the  sanie  total  amovmt  of 
money.  Thus  the  increase  would  retf.rd 
and  not  stir.nilate  production.  The  :.'-en 
were  caught  at  their  owia  gsiie.  They 
.ore  caught  tryiiij;  to  hoodwink  their 
fellows. 

Strangely  enough  the  protestors  did 
not  quit  when  the  adverse  verdict  vras 
handed  down.  Instead  they  went  really 
to  7;ork,  exerted  themselves,  and  earned 
high  wages. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  whole  foundry  began  to 
increase  with  the  very  first  month's 
operations.  The  dividend  for  the  first 
thirty  days  was  &%  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  the  workers  had  increased 
it  to  IQffo.  They  did  this  by  working 
together.  They  found  that  dividends 
csuiie  from  following  the  principles  of 
the  Business  Policy  they  had  adopted  -- 
that  the  policy  i-vas  not  &  mere  collec- 
tion of 'words,  tut  a  living  thing,  to 
which  they  might  turn  for  advice  at  any 
hour  of  the  day. 

/inother  illustration  of  the  workings 
of  industrial  democracy  at  this  foundry 
shows  hov>-  tlie  men  as  a  result  of  their 
association  in  the  government  of  the  in- 
stitution became  better  acquainted  and 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  each  other. 
V.e  read : 

"Jimmy  is  sick,"  announced  a  rapre- 
ssntative  at  a  House  meeting.  "Re  is  a 
good  fellow  and  he  isn't  earning  any- 
thing. He  has  a  big  family  and  he 
husn't  had  a  chance  to  lay  very  much 
by.  Let's  take  up  a  collection  and  send 
him  some  money," 

Another  member  thought  that  it  vfould 
not  be  right  to  tr.k^  up  a  collection 
because  then  Jimmy  mi'ht  feel  that  he 
was  getting  charity  and  anyhov/-  any 
workman  who  fell  sick  should  have  an 
equal  chance  and  it  might  be  that  when 
an  unpopular  man  ".Tas  in  a  bad  way  no- 
body would  "chip  in"  for  him. 

Out  of  this  discussion  grew  a  mutual 
benefit  association.  ITie  company  had 
looked  after  its  men  v/hen  they  were  ill 
but  they  could  not  know  all  of  them 
and  the  workers  tnenselves — that  is  the 
better  class — did  not  like  the  idea  of 
receiving  charity.  Thoy  wanted  to  stand 
on  their  ovm  feet.  The  House  co:n;aittee 
took  aotuE.ri':'.!  advice   aiid  vforked  out  a 


plan  to  provide  in  advance  for  any 
trouble  that  might  come  to  any  man- 
including  both  health  and  life  in- 
surance in  the  scheme.  They  devised  a 
schedule  -of  deductions  from  the  divi- 
dends and  absolutely  forbade  the  taking 
up  of  a  public  subscription  for  a 
worker .  Any  one  on  the  pay  roll  might 
elect  the  sort  of  insurance  that  lie 
fancied.  For  1%  off  his  dividend  check 
he  might  have  insurance  equal  to  his 
annual  earnings.  Thus  they  accomplished 
insurance  without  cutting  in  on  the  pay 

envelopes v/hich  always  comes  hard  to 

a  workman.  And  they  were  the  happier 
for  doing  the  insuring  themselves, 

Ivir.  Leitoh  began  to  ponder  on  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor 
".Then  as  a  very  young  man  in  Chicago  he 
was  employed  by  P.  D,  Amio'ur  to  drive- 
cattle  about  the  stock  yards,  and  ha 
seems  to  have  kept  up  the  study  ever 
since.  Here  are  some  of  his  con- 
clusions : 

Strikes  are  culminations  of  ill-will. 

Look  at  the;n  from  that  angle.  Take  the 
328  strikes  in  Hew  York;  270  of  them 
were  for  wages,  26  for  union  recogni- 
tion, 13  for  shorter  hours,  and  5  for 
bad  woricing  conditions.  Those  for  bad 
working  conditions  may  be  dismissed  .at 
once;  the  employer  who  will  not  volun- 
tarily provide  a  decent  working  place 
is  to  be  considered  as  an  industrial 
outlaw,'  a  menace  to  the  community,  and 
to  be  treated  as  such.  The  wages  and 
the  hours  are  matters  of  easy  adjust- 
ment, if  there  is  a  mutual  interest  and 
understanding  between  the  parties.  If 
the  employer  and  the  employee  are  work- 
ing together  the  efficiency  of  the  unit 
will  be  so  great  that  wages  can  be  paid 
with  respect  not  to  the  market  rate, but 
to  the  productive  power.  This  produc- 
tive power  will  be  so  high  that  vcages 
will  always  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
market  figure  and  a  continuous  balance 
between  wage  and  profit  can  be  main- 
tained. This  eliminates  wage  disputes. 
By' the  same  token,  hours  adjust  them- 
selves; the  mutual  spirit  of  fairness 
will  regulate  the  hours  by  what  the  job 
requires.  These  questions  out  of  the 
way,  union  recognition  becomes  a  purely 
personal  matter.  If  the  employer  and 
the  employee  have  a  convenient  and  just 
means  for  settling  differences  as  they 
arise, it  is  small  matter  whether  or  not 
the  union  be  recogniEed.For  the  workers 
in  fairness,  altho  union  members,  will 
not ,  countenance  ar.y  unjust  interference 
by  the  union. 

Unions  were  created  to  gain  justice 
for  the  working  r.an,  Vlien  they  make  un- 
jTist  demands,  as  sometimes  they  do,  the 
cause  will  be  found  in  the  existing  ill- 
will  of  the  people  responding  to  dema- 
goguery.  I  have  yet  to  discover  a  case 
of  union  interference  sanctioned  or  up- 
held by  the  workers  where  there  were  not 
already  discontent  and  trouble.  Get 
these  positions  in  rind.  If  the  em- 
ployer thinks  of  workers  merely  as 
rentable  commodities,  the  employee  will 
think  of  him  only  as  a  rent  payer  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a  union  business  agent  to  raise  the 
renting  terms.  If,  however,  there  is  a 
common  feeling  of  co-operation  instead 
of  competition,  there  will  be  no  rooi'i 
for  any  one  "vho  t^nds  to  disturb  that 
co-operation, 

Mr.  Leitch's  "industrial  democracies," 
we  are  told,  are  being  tried  out  in  in- 
creasing numbers  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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Buy  American-Made  Toys 


TOYS 


Patronize  tne 
toy  store  that  dis- 
plays these  signs 


SANTA  CLAUS — the  good  American  that  he  is — this 
year  has  turned  to  Uncle  Sam  for  his  toys.  In  fact  the 
pair  of  them  have  been  working  together  for  months  and 
months  for  our  American  kiddies. 

They  have  planned  and  arranged  and  built  really 
wonderful  things.  They  are  original — there  is  a  host  of 
new  toy  ideas. 

They  are  conceived  and  built  by  American  men  and 
women — they  are  not  the  thoughts  or  work  of  foreign 
countries. 

American-made  toys  are  best  for  the  children  because 
each  toy  is  perfect.  The  design  is  right,  the  craftsmanship 
is  careful — there  are  more  to  pick  and  choose  from.  They 
are  educational — they  are  amusing. 

This  Christmas  make  children  happier  with  American- 
made  toys. 

This  season — this  coming  New  Year — resolve  to  support 
American  industries — to  protect  American  trade. 

Patronize  the  toy  store  that  shows  the  circle  of  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  laughing,  happy  children.  You  will  find  there 
the  greatest  assortment  of  Christmas  and  all-year-round 
toys — the  best  ones,   too. 
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The  Natural  Way  of  Figuring 


THE  whole  world's  figuring  is  done  with  but  10 
numerals.  That's  all  there  are.  The  10  speak 
all  languages — answer  all  problems.  The  Sundstrand 
has  but  10  keys,  one  for  each  numeral.  It  needs 
no  more. 

That's  why  the  Sundstrand  handles  every  variety  of 
figure  work  faster  and  easier.  10  keys  are  enough! 
Because  of  the  compact,  logical  arrangement  of  the 
keyboard,  and  the  rapid  touch  system,  it  operates  as 
you  would  write,  one  hand  doing  it  all.  It's  the 
natural  way  of  figuring.  Hence  the  easy  speed. 
Always  accurate  and  willing.  There  is  not  a  single 
superfluous  part.  Carry  it  to  your  work,  on  desk,  or 
shop  bench.  It  prints  in  plain  sight.  Hundreds  of 
big,  modern  business  concerns  have  used  them  for 
years.  You,  too,  can  benefit  by  the  Sundstrand  per- 
fected 10  key  principle. 

See  the  Sundstrand  man.  He'll  be  calling  soon. 
Have  him  explain  the  exclusive  Sundstrand  features, 
printing  on  back  stroke  of  the  handle — correcting  after 
handle  is  pulled  forward — multiplying  beyond  the 
number  of  columns  in  the  machine — and  others. 
Have  him  tell  you  of  the  many  savings  you  can  get 
from  the  10  key  Sundstrand. 

Meantime,  don't  forget  the  booklet.  It's  worth  read- 
ing.    A  note  on  your  letterhead  brings  it. 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Factories  and  General  Offices- : 


2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Sales  offices  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


(22) 


1234^67690 
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THAT  PHANTOM  YANKEE  ARMY 
ON  THE  VERDUN  FRONT 

AMONG  THE  STORIES  now  coming  to 
light  of  feats  perfomed  in 
the  late  mix-up  in  Europe,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  account 
of  a  handful  of  American  intelligence 
officers  who  kept  five  crack  German 
divisions  on  their  toes  for  several 
days,  momentarily  expecting  an  attack 
from  an  army  that  never  materialized 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  did 
not  exist.  The  "X  Army",  as  it  was 
called,  "functioned"  during  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  battle  last  fall  in  the  Etain 
region  just  east  of  Verdun.  The  de- 
tails of  its  operations  are  set  out  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune"  as  follows: 

Five  fresh  divisions  had  been 
placed  by  the  Germans  on  the  Etain 
line.  These  constituted  their  last  and 
finest  reservoir  of  available  divi- 
sions. The  Americaj-13  realized  that 
the  minute  the  Germans  decided  that 
this  v;as  not  a  danger  point,  any  or 
all  of  the  five  divisions  could  be 
withdrawn,  replaced  by  exhausted  eind 
fragmentary  divisions  coming  from  the 
battlefronts,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  the  fresh  troops  on  line  west  of 
the  Meuse  would  have  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect on  the  American  offensive. 

The  X  army  was  assigned  to  a  front 
from  Bezonvaux  to  Fresnes.  Captain 
Charles.  H.  I/atz,  of  Hubbard  '.foods,  IlL, 
was  commander  in  chief.  Captain  ;Villiam 
H.  Dearden,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  chief  of  staff. 
Lieutenant  John-  H.  Graham,  of  Lexington, 
Va. ,  was  chief  of  "troop  movements"; 
Captain  0.  W.  Neidert  was  in  charge  of 
G-1,  or  administration,  and  Lieutenant 
H.  T.  Griswold,  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  was 
chief  of  artillery.  The  staff  of  the 
X  army  were  all  members  of  the  intelli- 
gence section  of  the  First  Army  and,  of 
course,  before  beginning  operations  had 
secured  the  consent  of  their  chief. 
Colonel  Willey  Howell. 

The  wireless  and  the  telephone  were 
freely  used  to  convince  the  Germans  tliat 
the  Americans  were  preparing  for  an  at- 
tack in  the  Etain  sector.  To  make  sure 
that  the  Germans  would  be  able  to 
"break  into"  the  code  used,  the  Ameri- 
cans furnished  them  with  a  satisfactory 

One  wireless  station  of  the  X  army 
was  established  in  a  cliimp  of  woods 
near  Verdun  and  ■'.tus  christened  "head- 
quarters of  tiie  X  aniiy. "  This  station 
functioned  until  the  end  of  the  game, 
all  "orders"  to  the  amy  .r-oii^-G  o^t  from 
this  place  by  Td.reless.  Soon  after  the 
station  begaja  i.-orkin-,  the  Gen.ians  lo- 
cated its  Tmereabouts  and  frequently 
shelled  the  woods  and  vicinity,  appar- 
ently in  liopes  of  breai:ing  up  the  radio 
of  this  latest  of  annoyances. 

The  X  army  also. had  a  portable  radio 
station,  which  moved  .about  and  repre- 
sented, itself  as  a  different  station 
every  day  or  two. 

The  sector  in  wiiich  the  X  army  was 
at  work  was  directly  under  command  of 
the  3od  French  Corps,  and  the  roving 
wireless  station  caused  considerable 
excitement  among  the  French  soldiers, 
us  it  sent  nessaf.es  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  several  fresh  Au.ierican 
divisions  had  i.oved  into  the  area.  The 
Frenc!),  unaware  of  the  plans  of  the  X 
amy  staff,  at  tiir'.es  tliought  the  Ai.iori- 
car.s  had   lost   all  sense  of  ro;ison  and 
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Are  You  Learning  C) 

AUCTION  ^ 


D 


ff^hat  are  these  hands  worths 

^O  YOU  know  exactly  how  to  bid?     Do  you  bid 

three  or  four  on  the  Ace  and  King?   You  ciin  learn 

just  what  each  hand  is  worth;  how  to  play  the 

dummy;  how  to  play  defensive  hands;  and  all  of  the  rules 

and  conventions,  if  you  have  tiie  new  edition  of  "Official  Rules 

of  Card  Games".  250  pages — all  about  300  games — all  changes — 

expert  suggestions.     Just  off  the  press,  for  only  20  cents.     Use 

the  coupon  below,  if  you  wish. 

And  the  more  you  learn  about  card  playing,  the  more  you  will  appre- 
ciate Bicycle  Playing  Cards.  They  are  standard  e\erywhere,  because 
their  air-cushion  finish  which  means  easy  shufiling  and  accurate  dealing, 
and  their  high  quality  in  every  regard,  make  them  entirely  satisfactory 
to  everyone.  The  large  indexes  are  easily  read.  Cards  are  flexible  and 
strong — will  last  a  surprisingly  long  time.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  are  of  de  luxe  quality — for  social  play, 
prizes  and  gifts.     Full  color  art  backs,  gold  edges. 

REVELATION  Card 3  will  Tell  You ! 

Are  there  any  questions  regarding  hcaltli,  wealth,  lo\e  or  business, 
that  you  would  like  to  ha\e  an.swercd?  If  so,  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  new  REVELATION  Fortune  Telling  Cards.  They  are  as 
fascinating  as  they  are  mystifying.  They  tell  you  about  the  past, 
present  and  future  in  a  mar\elously  accurate  manner.  One  color 
back  in  tuck  case,  50  cents  a  deck;  colored  bark  design,  gold  etlges,  in 
telescope  case,  70  cents.     Of  your  dealer  or  posti)aid. 

Send  for  This  Book  Today! 

The  New  Edition  of  the  "Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" 
300  games.     2 50  pages.     20  cents  post  paitl. 

THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-3.      Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  or  Windsor,  C;uiada 


*  f^S?-  n.or.s. 

^,  •7'''^  Phiyinji  Caril  Co. 

*^  ^         Cinclnna'  I. Ohio,  I'.S.A. 
01  \\in(l!>or,  Canada 

\!\       --''  Ptc.Tsc send  postpaid  tlio  nc«"Offi- 

i^>  ''        cial  Rulosof  CardCaniL's".  I  unclose  -'oc. 

,*  Name « 

Address 
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^  ,atve  com. 

ior  Q/iristmas 


i^t 


Presidents  promote  comfort 
and  improve  the  hang  of  the 
trousers.  No  present  for  men 
more  useful — none  more  appre- 
ciated— the  ideal  gift. 

Leading  dealers  are  featuring 
Presidents  in  attractive  gift 
packages.  Made  from  light  or 
medium  Shirley-woven  elastic 
webbing,  for  dress  or  business 
wear.  Metal  parts  are  brass 
and  will  not  rust.  Guarantee 
band  on  each  pair. 

Be  sure  the  name  "President" 
is  on  each  buckle.  It  stands 
for  comfort,  service  and  satis- 
faction. 

President  Suspender  Co. 
Shirley,  Mass* 


on  several  oocasions  so  reported  tht 
v-ireless  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  wireless,  the  X 
anay  also  had  in  operation,on  the  front 
betvT-een  Bezonvaux  and  Fresnes,  a  tele- 
phone squad — a  careless  squad ,-^hich  set 
\ip  telephone  stations  here  and  there 
and  sent  messages  and  talked  shop  and 
gossiped  at  night  about  the  arrival  of 
some  old  friend  from  America  with  such 
and  such  an  outfit. 

The  X  army  telephone  squad  took  no 
chances  that  the  Germans  might  not  hear 
the  conversations  the  Americans  desired 
them  to  record.  They  deliberately 
grounded  their  wires  so  the  enenur  could 
"listen  in,"  and  cra.Tled  out  into  Mo 
1,'Ian's  Land  in  the  darkness  and  hooked 
one  of  the  American  wires  over  on  to  a 
German  barbed  wire  in  front  of  an  aban- 
doned trench  system. 

Two  days  after  the  X  army  began  func- 
tioning the  results  began  to  be  notice- 
able, the  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  being  exhibited  in  many 
ways,  the  enemy  first  sending  over  a 
large  number  of  airplanes  to  make  re- 
connoissances .  The  Germans  also  began 
a  series  of  trench  raids  to  obtain  pris- 
oners for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
units  of  the  forces  opposite  them.  Ger- 
man prisoners  captured  by  the  French 
told  of  wild  alarms  in  the  night  on  the 
part  of  the  German  forces,  hurried  re- 
inforcements of  the  main  line  of  re- 
sistance and  various  other  movements 
which  indicated  that  the  enemy  was  ex- 
erting extreme  watchfulness  on  account 
of  the  activity  of  the  little  army  be- 
ing operated  by  a  handful  of  iimericans. 

When  the  armistice  became  effective, 
Itovember  11,  the  little  American  myth- 
ical X  army  still  held  its  ground  in 
the  field  near  Verdun, and  opposite, five 
crack  German  divisions  stood  their  guard, 
not  even  suspecting  that  they  had  been 
tricked  by  a  handful  of  ingenious  young 
Yankees,  who  were  delighted  at  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  their  mischievous 
schemes,  which  had  worked  so  euccess- 
fully  in  deceiving  the  wise  old  Geriiian 
veterans  of  a  five-year  war. 


SENATOR  POINDEXTER  .WHO 
WANTS  TO  BE  PRESIDENT 

«^-^  jr  HEN  A  MAN  ASPIRES  TO  BE 
\\/  PRBSIDENT  of  these  United 
States  he  seldom  cqmes  out 
"right  off  the  reel"  and  says  so.  He 
usually  lets  his  friends  start  some- 
thing. This  makes  it  appear  that  when 
he  finally  does  toss  his  "hat  in  the 
ring"  it  is  only  because  the  demand  for 
him  is  BO  great  no  patriot  could  do 
otherwise.  Eut  this  is  not  the  method 
chosen  by  Senator  Poindexter  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Senator  is  a  blunt  and 
outspoken  man,  according*  to  C.  C.Brain- 
erd,  ■writing  in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle," 
and  he  believes  in  direct  methods.  "He 
wrote  a  platform  addressed  ' To  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,'  and  said  that 
he  would  make  an  active  campaign  for 
the  Republican  nomination.  Then  he 
signed  himself,  'Respectfully,  Miles 
Poindexter. ' "  He  is  the  first  member 
of  the  Senate  openly  to  annour ce  his 
Candidacy,  altho  we  are  told  there  are 
a  number  of  men  in  that  tody  right  nov 
■v.'ho  would  lend  a  not  unwillinf  ear  if 
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oveivhe:a.d     caici^ying      system 


One   Man   Does  Three  Times    the  Work    of  Two   Men 

Abovv  illu-tration  shows  a  Ssuo  Louden  Equipnienl  at  N'ortliucsts-rii  Fuimiirv  t  u.  > 
plant,  Chiiaso.  TliU  cqu'pment  is  used  for  handling  the  "hull  ladle"  carrying  molten 
metal  direi  t  Irom  cupola  to  iorms  on  pouring  Hoor.  t)ne  man  carries  three  times  as 
much  nictalever\-  trip  as  two  carried  before.  It  also  saves  time  and  labor  carrving  cast- 
ings from  floor  to  cleaning  room  and  to  storeroom.  S.ives  nearly  twice  itscort  evervycar 
in  labor  admc  besides  materialb    sp;'edin^'  ur>  the  work  and  reducing  accident  liabiiii^  . 


Giving  Satisfactory  Service  in  Every  Class  of  Industry 

TOUDEN  EQUIPMENT  increases  the  productive  value  of  labor  wherever  it  is  introduced. 
-'— '  It  is  saving  man  power  and  increasing  output  in  scores  of  establishments,  including 
Iron  Foundries,  Brass  Foundries,  Textile  Mills,  Printing  Houses,  Fruit  Houses,  Packing  Plants, 
Flour  Mills,  Pickling  Plants,  Tire  Plants,  Tractor  Factories,  Storage  Rooms,  Railroad  Ware- 
houses, Automobile  Factories,  Garages,  Machine  Shops,  Assembling  Plants,  etc. 


Meets  Every  Conveying  Need  from  40  Pounds  to  Two  Tons 

Whether  handling  coal  and  ashes  for  the  boiler  room  or  trans- 
porting materials,  machinery  parts  or  finished  product  in  the 
factory,  Louden  Equipment  is  equally  efficient — handles  forty 
pounds  or  two  tons  with  e(}ual  safety  and  expedition.  Tracks 
and  carriers  go  everywhere — pick  up  and  deposit  loads  exactly 
where  wanted — keep  floors  and  aisles  clear. 

What  It  is  Doing  for  Others  It  Will  Do  for  You 


"We  are  using  Louden  Overhead  Car- 
rying Pi^tiuipnient  throughout ourfactory 
for  carrying  scrap  material  such  as  bor- 
ings and  turning  shavings  from  machines 
direct  to  railroad  cars.  Since  installing 
your  equipment  one  man  does  the  work 
of  tnrec  men  and  in  half  the  time." 
WiNSLow  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 


"We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  Louden 
Overhead  Carrying  System  in  our  factory 
lias  enabled  us  to  handle  several  thou- 
sand leet  more  of  material  every  day, 
with  considerably  less  help  and  without 
congestion,  than  by  the  old  style  truck 
system." 

HIITTK;  M.VNUFACTt'RINC  Co. 

Muscatine,  Iowa 


Quickly  and  Easily  Installed  at  Small  Cost 

Louden  Equipment  represents  a  new  and  surprisingly  simple, 
economical  and  efficient  application  of  the  track  and  trolley 
method  of  conveying — different  from  any  other.  It  is  not  costly, 
not  cumbersome,  requires  no  engineering,  no  alterations  in  build- 
ing. Track  can  be  cur\ed  cold  on  the  job  to  meet  any  service 
requirements  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated. 

Permit  Our  Representative  to  Show  You 

in  what  manner  the  Louden  System  will  speed  up  and  lower  the 
cost  of  production  in  your  plant — how  it  will  eliminate  man 
I)Ower  and  largely  increase  your  total  ou(])ut.  There  may  be  a 
place  in  your  plant  -a  department  or  possibly  just  one  room— where  an  invest- 
ment of  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  save  you  thousands  every  year.  We  have 
done  this  for  others.  Talk  it  ove,-  with  our  ICtliciency  man — -no  cost  or  obligation 


on  your  part. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Showing  Many  Louden  Installations  Sent  Free  on  Request.     Address  Main  Office 

THE    LOUDEN    MACHINERY    COMPANY 

(Established  1867; 
SeOS    Court    Street.   Fairfield,   Iowa 


Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  Vork  City 


Albany,  N.  V..  (  hicago.  111.,  Boston,  Mass 
Canadian  Factory:  Guelpli,  Ontario 


("nrrvintr  TOO  p<iuntl  barrel 
•  '(  ii.k'  nf  plant  of  MorKan 
I,  111...  C...  CUv.-liiml 
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E)ectric  Toasters 

Reversible  Door  Style 

$7.25  up.     Other 

Styles,  $6.50  up 


No.  1400 

Electric  Grill 

$12.00 


■Q 


No.  11093  Electric 
Percolator,  $14.75 
Others,  $10.50  up 


SyCeans 


J 


ft 

■J, , 


Electric  Chafing  Dishes 
$17.25  up 


Manning - 
Bo'wman 

Gifts  that  Help 


No.  91192  Percolator 

Aluminum,  $5.75 

Others,  $3.75 


^ 


7 


Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 

Aluminum,  $3.25 

Nickel  Plated,  $3.75 

Others,  $2.00  up 


No.  33930 
Percolator  Set 
j       Complete,  Nickel 
i        Plated  or  Solid 
Copper,  $31.5(1 


Qua. 
Ware 


SENSIBLE  gifts,  every  one 
of  them !  Gifts  that  make 
housework  easier — that  make 
attractive  the  serving  of  reg- 
ular meals.  Gifts  that  give 
loyal  help  when  unexpected 
guests  arrive.  Gifts  for  young 
and  old,  single  and  married. 

And  all  unusually  practical  and 
attractive.  This  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Manning,  Bowman  trademark 
which  careful  buyers  have  depended 
on  for  half  a  century.  Thousands  of 
homes  know  daily  the  convenience 
of  Manning,  Bowman  devices  for 
use  with  electricity,  alcohol  or  on 
an  ordinary  range. 

Hotakold  Vacuum  Vessels  keep 
liquids  co7c?  for  72  hours  and  hot 
for  24  to  36  hours.  Finished  in 
nickel  plate,  silver  plate,  aluminum 
and  in  colored  enamel  to  match 
room  furnishings. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  and 

hardware  stores,  Jewelers'  and  novelty 

shops.     Write  for  special  data. 

Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  of  Household  and  Table  Appoint- 
ments in  Nickel  Plate,  Copper 
and  Aluminum. 


VACUU^ 


%.  ret* ' 


Casseroles  with 

Pyrex  and  Pottery 

Linings,  $2,75  up 


No.  1667  Pie  Dish 

Pyrex  Lined,  $3.50 

Others.  $3  00  up 


No.  296  Bread  Tray 

Nickel  Plated  or 
Solid  Copper,  $3.75 


No.  288  Sandwich 

Tray.  $3.25 
Others,  $2.75  up 


Decorated 

Carafe  and 

Jug  Sets 

$13.00  up 


Tilting  Curaies 
$11.0(1  up 


Carafes 

$5.25  up 


No.  426  Jug 

$8.75 

Others,  $5.75  up 


sometody  should  suggest  their  nanes  in 
connecti-on  with  the  TOiite  House.  In 
fact, according  to  Mr.  Prainerd,  one  man 
avers  that  he  has  discovered  in  Wash- 
ington an  organization  known  as  the 
"Why  Not  Club,"  to  which  every  Senator 
is  said  to  belong,  the  same  being  ex- 
plained as  follows*:  "Every  time  a 
Senator  walks  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  Vfhite  House  he  looks 
through  the  iron  fence,  observes  the 
beautiful  lawn,  the  fine  shade  trees, 
the  conifortable  dwelling  and  all  the 
dignified  ard  pleasant  environment  of 
the  Presidency.  Then  he  smoothes  his 
vest,  adjusts  his  tie,  squares  his 
shoulders,  throws  out  his  chest,  thinks 
great  thoughts  and  says  to  himself,  'Why 
not?'"  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  reiralns  that  only  Poindexter  has 
thus  far  actually  announced  his  candi- 
dacy. This  he  did  with  such  good  judg- 
ment that  the  statement  thereof  reached 
the  newspapers  just  in  time  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  Monday  morning  edition,  when 
space  was  plentiful,  owing  to  Sunday's 
light  news,  and  hence  the  Senator's 
candidacy  landed  on  the  first  page 
nearly  everywhere.  In  addition,  many 
papers  referred  thereto  editorially, 
commending  the  Senator  on  the  note  of 
"Americanism"  struck  in  his  platform. 
Thus,  "The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
an  outstanding  figure  in  our  national 
politics,  and  has  a  background  of  in- 
dependence of  vision  in  public  policies 
that  certainly  should  commend  him  to 
the  people,"  says  the  New  York  "Kail," 
while  the  Philadelphia  "inquirer"  ob 
serves  that  "there  is  something  re 
freshing  just  now  in  the  absolute  can 
dor  of  a  public  man  who  says  what  he 
thinks  and  is  willing  to  fight  for  his 
principles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tha 
P(5indexter  will  make  all  potential  can- 
didates take  an  equally  positive 
ground."  The  Senator's  vmusual  action 
in  announcing  his  own  candidacy  is  also 
made  the  subject  of  much  editorial  com- 
ment Of  which  the  following  is  typical,- 
appearing  in  the  Worcester(Mass. )  "Tel- 
egram:" "Miles  Poindexter, United  States 
senator  from  the  state  of  Washington  is 
bolder  than  the  Miles  of  Fassaohusetts' 
colonial  days.   He  sends  no  man  to  make 

proposals  for  him He  walks  out  on 

his  own  platform  and  is  proud  of  the 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  platform." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Brainerd's  article 
in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle,"  we  quote  as 
follows  fr<OTi  his  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Poin(iexter' s  political  career  and  plat- 
form; (Contimie(J  on  Page  79.  ) 
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BRASS  THAT  ENDURES 

The  durability  and  heauty  of  things  made  of  brass  depend  as  much 
upon  tlie  quality  of  the  metal  as  upon  the  workmanship. 

Brass  can  be  no  better  than  the  Zinc  and  Copper  which 
unite  to   make   it.  • 

The  metallic  zinc  from  our  Franklin  mines  is  the  purest  and  most 
uniform  known.  It  gives  brass  the  working  qualities  and  freedom 
from  defects  that  manufacturers  of  quality  products  must  have  to 
maintain  the  reputation  of  the  goods  and  the  house  that  makes  them. 

Our  Franklin  mines  are  but  one  of  our  many  properties.  Zinc 
for  brass  is  but  one  of  our  many  products.  Users  of  zinc  in  any  form 
will  find  it  an  advantage  to  work  with  our  research  department  in 
solving  any  manufacturing  problems  that  may  arise. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,   160  Front  Stnrt,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED   1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Ziiu:  Company,   1111   Marquette   Building 

PITTSBURGH:    The   New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.    (of  Pa.),    1439   Oliver   Building 

Manufacturers  of  '/.inc   Oxide,  Slah  /,inc  (Spelter),    Spiejre/eisen,    IJthopone,    Sulp/iuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,    7Jnc  Dust,    Salt   Cake  and  V.inc   Chloride 


The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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Seven  schoolhouses 
catch  firo  each  day.  Each 
year  ihe  lives  of  over 
200,000  school  children 
are  imperiled  by  fires  dur- 
ing school  hours,  and  the 
school  progress  of  450,000 
children  is  seriously  af- 
fected. Doesn't  this  show 
that  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  preventing  such  fires 
are  radically  wrong? 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 


FIRE  CHIEF 


JOHN.Ni    nUKINS 


ntALin  urFlCER 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


What  if  lie  does  carry  matches  in  his  pocket 


ALL  these  officials  pledged  to  make  his  life 
better  and  safer!   Each  man  an  expert  in  his 
line!    All  conscientiously  trying  to  do  their  duty  I 

Who  deserves  the  blame  if  the  boy  is  killed 
when  the  schoolhouse  burns? 

Out  of  this  whole  array  of  officials  it  is  the  fire 
chief  who  cares  most  whether  the  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  are  safe  from  fire  danger. 

But  how  seldom  do  the  rest  turn  to  the  fire  chief 
for  advice  for  making  these  public  institutions  safe. 

The  fire  chief  knows  there  are  hundreds  of  city 
employees  in  public  buildings,  dozen  of  helpless 
patients  in  hospitals,  thousands  of  school  children, 
all  in  constant  danger  from  fire. 

Consider  schools,  for  instance.  In  spite  of 
forbidding  boys  to  carry  matches,  in  spite  of  end' 
less  rules  and  regulations  and  all  kinds  of  inspec 
tions  about  2500  school  fires  occured  last  year. 

When  your  school  or  your  hospital  or  your 
orphanage  lies  in  smoking  ruins,  with  victims 
lying  injured  or  dead,  you  will  see  things  as  the 
fire  chief  sees  them  now. 

Your  fire  chief  would  have  told  you,  had  you 
taken  the  trouble  to  ask,  that  there  is  one  sure 


method  of  pre  venting  the  tragedy — the  Automatic 

Sprinkler  System. 

With  the  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  there  is  a 
watchman  at  all  points,  always  ready  for  the  emergency. 
When  the  fire  starts  the  water  starts ! 

On  guard  in  the  hospital  laundry,  in  the  hazardous 
kitchen  of  the  orphanage,  in  the  dangerous  basement  of  the 
school  there  is  a  never  failing  sprinkler  head  ready  to  open 
at  the  first  sign  of  fire. 

Until  you  have  this  equipment  in  schools  and  institu- 
tional buildings,  don't  feel  that  you  have  met  your  full 
responsibility. 

Don't  wait  till  after  the  fire  to  fix  the  responsibility.  Fix 
it  today  on  your  own  shoulders  and  have  what  constitutes 
real  safety  for  the  boy. 

With  a  one  cent  post  card  you  may  save  lives.  Who 
kiiows?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  booklet  that 
tells  just  what  to  do  ? 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  ana 
Their  Remedy" 

If  you  feel  too  indifferent  to  send 
for  this  free  booklet  telling  what  to 
do,  what  right  have  you  to  blame 
others  when  a  horrible  calamity  occurs 
in  your  town?  Think  of  your  schools 
and  write  today,  now,  for  this  in- 
tensely interesting  booklet.  Address 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company, 
274  West  Exchange  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
V^hen   the  fire  starts   the  water  starts 


i\ 


Fire  'TVA^edies 
Reinodv 


The  State  of  Washington  has  honored 
poindext©F  with  two  terms  in  the  Senate, 
and  unless  the  Presidency  should  get 
him  he  will  hold  his  seat  until  1923. 
Before  he  went  to  the  Senate  he  served 
a  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  there  identified  himself  as  a  Pro- 
gressive Rejjubllcan,  attaching  himself 
to  that  group  which  originally  were 
called  the  Insurgents-  His  first  term 
in  the  Senate  began  in  1911,  and  he  v&s 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket.  But 
he  did  not  call  himself  a  Republican 
during  all  of  that  term. 

Poiridexter  joined  the  Progressive 
party  movement  in  1912.  '  He  was  a 
Roosevelt  man  of  positive  convictions, 
and  he  aligned  himself  with  the  Colonel 
after  the  famous  Republican  split  at 
Chicago.  Following  that  campaign  in' 
which  Poindexter-  took  the  stump  foir 
Roosevelt, he  ohahged' his  politioal  des-' 
ignatibn  in  the'Congressional  Directory. 
For  two  years  he  set  himself  dovm  as  a 
Progressive,'  being  the  only  self-de- 
clared Progressive  in  the'  Senat,e.  After 
that,  when  the  Progressive  party  disin- 
tegrated, Poindexter  resumed  "his-  status 
as  a  Republican.  In  1916,  when  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  Senate,  it  was  as  -  & 
Republican. 

The  mere  fact  that  Poindexter  be- 
longed for  a  time  to  the  Progressive 
party  does  not  make  him' a  radical .  In 
fact,  a  whole  lot  of  the  Progressive 
platform' in  191-2  does'  not  sound  very 
radical  nowadays ,  when  it  is  read  over 
again.  Things  have  moved  forward  a  good 
deal  in  the  political  world  since  that 
time.  But  !Arhile  not  a  radical,  he  has 
always  been  rather  loosely  bound  by 
party  ties, as  his  venture  in  the  Roose- 
velt campaign  shows.  He  is  certainly 
not  a  Republican  standpatter  or  an  old 
guardsman.  He  represents  a  species  of 
Republicanism  that  is  distinctly  West- 
ern in  its  tendencies  and  character — 
just  like  that  of  Hiram  Johnson  or  Wil- 
liam Edgar  Borah.  It  is  Republicanisiu 
that  often  seems  heretical  to  Eastern 
statesmen,  but  it  meets  with  approval 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  presenting  himself  to  the  people 
as  a  Presidential  candidate,  Poindexter 
is  sounding  a  loud  note  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Americanism  generally.  Hi- 
ram Johnson  could  run  just  as  easily  on 
the  same  platform. Poindexter  is  against 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  is  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Treaty,  which  has  never 
satisfied  him.  In  fact,  even  while  the 
Treaty  was  still  being  negotiated  in 
Paris  he  was  raising  his  voice  against 
it.  And  it  is  some  voice,  when  loosed 
in  the  Senate  chamber .  It  booms  and 
echoes.  To  show  how  Republicans  may 
differ  about  the  Treaty,  Senator  Knox 
objected  to  it  because  he  thorught  it 
was  too  severe  on  Gonnany,  while 
Poindexter  denounced  it  because  it  was 
not  drastic  enough.   He  regards  it  as  a 

soft  peace. 

He  IS  for  deportation  of  alien  slack- 
ers.   He  is  against  revolutionary  com- 
munism, anarchy  and  Rede  generally.   He 
is  against  the  radical  Labor  leaders, 
and  is   denouncing   their  threat  to  tie 
up  transportation  unless  the  roads  are 
nationalized,  which  he  says  would  be 
government  by  terror.    He  is  against 
policemen  joining  labor  unions.   He  de- 
clares that  both  Capital  ajid  Labor  must 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  people.  He 
maintains  the  right  of  a  man  to  join  a 
labor  union  or  stay  out  of  it ,   and  to 
be  allovfed  to  work  under  either  condi- 
tion.  He  is  against  internationalism. 
He  would  reduce  direct  taxes  and  raise 
the  tariff.   He  is  against  American  par- 
ticipation in  controversies  between 
foreign  countries.   He  would  bring  Mex- 
ico up  ViTith  a  round  turn  and  he  would 
assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  up  to  the 
limit. 
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A  gift  that  will  save 
steps  for  HER 

Make  this  Christmas  mark  a  decrease  in  your 
wife's  daily  burden.  An  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
will  save  her  much  traveling  between  dining  room 
and  kitchen. 

You  see,  it  cooks  three  things  at  once — all  the 
hot  dishes  of  the  meal — right  on  the  table. 

It's  a  good-looking,  well-built  article  of  table 
ware.  The  stove  is  heavily  nickeled  steel  and  the 
cooking  utensils  are  aluminum,  fitted  w^ith  strong 
ebonized  handles  guaranteed  never  to  pull  out. 
The  tilting  connection  plug  eliminates  the  friction 
of  ordinary  plug  connections.  Makes  heat  control 
easy.  No  burning  of  fingers — no  spilling  of  foods 
on  the  table.     It  uses  but  little  electricity. 

There's  a  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Armstrong  Table  Stove.  Price 
$12.50   at  your  dealers,  or  express  prepaid   from 


Cooks   -s 
'filings 
at  Once 


The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 


= 
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TRADE 


MARK 


%ur  WDC  Pipe  is  bound  to 
break  in  sweet  and  mellow, 
because  it  was  made  oF  spec- 
ially Demuth  seasoned  French 
briar.  It  is  unsurpassed  in 
workmanship  because  it  was 
fashioned  by  contented,  selP 
governed  workmen.  And  for 
these  reasons  it  will  give  3^ou 
the  better  kind  oFsmoke.  All 
good  dealers  sell  WDC  Pipes 
in  your  size  and  shape,  and 
at  3^our  price. 

Wm.  DEMUTH    8t   CO..   NEW  VORK 

WORLDS       LARGEST       MAKERS       OF       FINE       PIPES 


"Everything  that  Senator  Poindexter 
does  he  does  seriously,"  says  Mr. 
Brainerd ,  in  a  few  personal  glimpses  of 
the  Washington  Senator.  Not  only  is  he 
a  serious  man  but  rather  solemn  as  well, 
little  given  to  jest  and  "a  poor  hand 
5t  subtlety."  Naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  takes  his  candidacy 
seriously.   We  read  further 

Poindexter  is  a  good  campaigner.  He 
can  make  himself  heard  in  any  hall  in 
the  United  States.  He  does  not  possess 
any  graces  of  oratory,  but  he  hammers 
away  with  great  earnestness  at  whatever 
subject  he  tackles.  VThen  he  is  against 
a  thing  he  does  not  favor  halfway 
methods;  he  is  utterly  against  it.  He 
is  often  prone  to  become  denunciatory 
in  his  opposition  to  things.  As  a  stump 
speaker  he  never  appears  to  display 
much  oersonal  magnetism,  but  to  some 
extent  he  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  it 
by  his  downright  methods  of  attack. 

■Poindexter  is  51  years  old,  more 
than  6  feet  in  height  and  broad 
shouldered.  His  physique  is  as  powerful 
as  his  voice-  He  was  born  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  ,  arid  was  educated  for  the  law  in 
'/irginia.  Then  he  headed  West,  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Walla  Walla, Washing- 
ton ,  when  he  was  23  years  old.  He  had 
only  been  there  a  year  when  he  became 
a  county  prosecutor,  showing  that  his 
political  bent  asserted  itself  early. 
He  spent  several  years  as  a  prosecutor 
in  two  different  counties  and  was  then 
elected  to  the  Superior  Cour-b  of  Wash- 
ington, from  v/hich  he  later  went  to 
Congress.   His  home  is  in  Spokane. 
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A   NOVELIST- NATURALIST 
^5/HO  UPSETS    OLD  IDEAS 

PROBABLY  MOST  PEOPLE,  if  asked  to 
assign  a  place  to  the  bat  in  the 
scale  of  mammalian  life,  would 
put  the  uncanny  little  beast  quite  near 
the  bottom.  Certainly  few  would  think 
of  placing  it  right  after  man.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  several  unusual  things 
done  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  the  well-known 
English  naturalist  and  author,  in  his 
volume,  "The  Book  Of  A  Naturalist," 
(The  Doran  Company,  New  York).  He  ex- 
plains that  the  bat  is  anatomically  re- 
lated to  the  lemur,  which  is  a  species 
of  monkey  and  hence  in  the  class  of 
animals  usually  placed  next  to  man.  Sc 
wheYi  one  is  considering  the  mammalia  of 
a  region  where  monkeys  do  not  abound 
and  bats  do,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
British  Isles,  the  bat  is  entitled  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
animals,  declares  Mr.  Hudson.  The  au- 
thor admits  the  discrepancy  of  this 
classification,  as  viewed  by  the  average 
man.  "It  would  have  been  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  reader,"  he  says,  "if  he 
could  have  led  off  with  some  imposing 
beast,  the  wild  boarj  the  white  cattle 
of  Chlllingham,   or  the  roaring  stag 

with  his  grand  antlers."  The  naturalist 
(Continued  on  Page  83.  ) 
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OAKLANn  OWHBR3  RFPORT  RETIRNS  OF  FKOM 
18  TO  26  MU.KS  PER  OALLON  OF  GASOI.INQ 
AND  PROM  8,n00    TO    l^.OOO    MII.FS    ON     TTRES 


THIS      NEW      OAKLAND     SENSIBLE     SIX      COUPE      IS      POWERED     WITH      THB      FAMOUS     44-HOR.SEPOWER,    OVERHEAD-VALVS     OAKLAND     ENGINE 


O  AKLAN  D 

SENSIBLE     SIX 


PERHAPS  no  other  Oakland  model  so 
impressively  confirms  the  Tightness  of 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  construction  as  this 
competent  four  passenger  Coupe.  Fitted 
with  refinements  such  as  usually  are  found 
only  in  the  costliest  cars,  affording  maximum 
comfort  and  shelter  in  every  season,  it  com- 
bines these  desirable  advantages  with  service- 
ability of  the  most  practical  kind.  It  is 
ideally  the  car  for  small  families  of  three  or 
four,  for  the  shopping  and  social  purposes 
of  women,  for  the  varied  uses  of  business 
and  professional  men.  Because  of  the 
marked  efficiency  of  its  reliable  chassis,  and 
the  unusual  strength  and  lightness  of  its 
construction,  its  exceptional  performing, 
handling  and  riding  qualities  are  delivered 
at  extremely  reasonable  cost. 

ToimiNQ  CMt,  $1075.     Roadster,  $1076;     Coupe,  JI82n;      Four  Doou  Sedan,  flSl^ 
F.    O.    n.    PoNTiAC,    Mich.  Adoitional    for    Wire    Wheel    BqiiiPMKNT,    $7'. 

OAKLAND    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY 

J'ontiac,  Michigan 
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T^HE  profound  good  will  felt 
everywhere  for  Buda  engines 
rests  less  upon  spectacular  indi- 
vidual performance  than  upon 
sustained  competence  in 
routine  tasks. 

In  such  diverse  fields  as  those 
embraced  by  the  truck,  tractor 
and  passenger  car  industries, 
Buda  engines  invariably  are 
described  as  dependable  by 
their  owners. 

That  this  freedom  from  me- 
chanical trouble  is  a  recognized 
characteristic  of  Buda  construc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  steadily  growing 
list  of  manufacturers  adopting 
Buda  engines  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

As  built  today,  Buda  engines 
are  the  mature  and  proven 
product  of  38  years'  experience 
in  the  manufacturing  and 
engineering  field. 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey  (*Iuburb  ),  Illinois 

ESTABLISHED  1881 
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oontinuoB  with  one  of  those  bits  of 
fancy  that  make  this  particular  book  on 
natural  history  so  readable.  If  man 
would  rather  have  a  more  illustrious 
animal  than  the  bat  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  following  himself,  he  says, 
in  effect,  how  about  the  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  bat 

"Imagine  the  effect  of  this  modern 
'rearraneement  of  the  mammals  on  the  mam- 
mals if  they  knew.  The  white  bull  of 
Chillin^ham  would  shake  his  frowning 
front  and  the  stag  his  branching  ant- 
lers in  scorn;  the  trolf,  in  spite  of 
being  extinct,  would  howl;  the  British 
seal  bark;  the  wild  cat  snarl,  and  the 
badger  make  free  use  of  his  most  under- 
ground expressions  of  rage  at  such  an 
insult,  rabbit  and  hare  would  exchange 
looks  of  astonishment  and  apprehension; 
the  hedgehog  would  roll  himself  into  a 
ball  with  disgust;  the  mole  sink  back 
into  his  runj  the  fox  smile  sardoni- 
cally; and  the  whole  concourse,  turning 
their  backs  on  the  contemptible  leader 
thrust  on  them,  would  march  off  in  the 
opposite  direction." 

After  having  said  all  this, Mr  Hudson 
goes  to  show  that  after  all  the  bat  is 
really  a  very  wonderful  animal,  -^nd  that 
it  would  seem  there  are  reasons  other 
than  that  of  its  merely  being  anatomi- 
cally related  to  the  monkeys  which 
should  entitle  it  to  respect.  For  one 
thing,  its  bfrd-like  proclivities  are 
rather  remarkable  for  a  mammal.  How  to 
make  such  a  creature  fly  like  a  bird 
furnished  Nature  a  pretty  problem,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hudson.  But  she  solved 
it  efficiently,  it  appears,  just  as  she 
did  when  she  worked  on  the  snake  idea 
and  had  to  deal  with  a  vertebrate  with- 
out any  organs  of  progression  and  yet 
designed  to  get  about  freely.  She 
solved  the  snake  problem  by  means  of 
the  rib  and  the  scale  and  now  has  her 
"tree-snake  with  a  cylindrical  body  two 
yards  long  and  no  thicker  than  a  man's 
middle  finger,  green  as  a  green  leaf 
and  smooth  as  ivory,  going  as  freely 
about  in  a  tree  as  a  cat  or  a  monkey." 

Further: 

"Her  subtle  trick,  in  the  case  of 
the  bat,  was  to  reverse  the  process 
followed  in  building  up  the  bird;  to 
suspend  her  beast  head  down  by  the  toes 
instead  of  making  him  perch  with  his 
head  up  to  keep  it  cool ;  to  neplect  t?ie 
vision  altogether  as  of  little  or  no 
account;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  the  light,  hard,  nerveless 
feather  wings,  to  make  the  flying  appa- 
ratus the  most  sensitive  thing  in  Na- 
ture, barring  the  antennae  of  insects; 
a  bed  and  field  of  nerves,  so  closely 
placed  as  to  give  the  membrane  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finest,  softest  shot 
silk.  The  brains  of  the  creature ,  as 
it  were,  are  carried  spread  out  on  its 
wings,  and  so  exquisitely  delicate  is 
the  sensitiveness  of  these  parts  that 
in  comparison  our  finger-tips  are  no 
ifflore  quick  of  feeling  than  the  thick 
tough  hide  of  some  lumbering  pachyderm. 

"I  have  handled  scores  of  bats  in  my 
time,  and  have  never  had  one  in  my  hand 
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"It  Clamps  Everywhere 

ANEW,  wonderful,  convenient  lamp  that  you  can  attach 
any  where— to  bed,  shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair. 
Throws  a  clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glaring- — exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.      It  does  not  strain  the  eye.      It 
cuts  the  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratcli.  Compact 
and  durable — made  of  solid  brass — guaranteed  for  five  years. 
S.  \V.  FARBER,  141-151  SO.  FIFTH  STREFT,  BRUOKLVX,  N.  Y. 

Adiusto 


A  FARBERWARE  PRODyCT 


TO  A  0  E  / ' 

Aek  at  the  etore  where  you  usu-  j  ■ 

ally  trade  for  Adjusto-Lite.    If 

they  don't  carry  it    order  direct.  Vcli  fVv 


MA  Ak 

Prices  in  V.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8  foot  silk 
cord,  plug  and  socket.  Brush  Brass  finish, 
$6,  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish.  $5.36. 


Beautiful,  Enduring  and  Expressive 


GEORGIA  MARBLE 


Are  the  monuments  built  of  GEORGIA  MARBLE.  The 
crystals  interlock  and  support  each  other,  leaving  no  pores 
or  unoccupied  spaces,  giving  it  power  to  resist  the  "weather- 
ing effects  of  climate. 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

Is  wholly  free  from  the  defects  of  soft  granular  marble,  which  so  easily 
stain  and  decay,  and  is  accepted  by  sculptors  and  architects  as  unitorm 
in  lecture,  non-porous,  durable  and  best  •weathering  stone  known. 

Some  of  the  finest  monuments,  memorials  and  public  buildings  in  this 
country  owe  their  strength  and  beauty  to  GEORGIA  MARBLE. 

The  Georgia  Marble  Company 
TATE,  ga. 

(7"/ie   McKinle:^   Birthplace  Memorial,  Nilex,  Ohio,  including 
heroic  statue  of  McKinleU,  is  huilt  of  GEORGIA  MARBLE.) 


fiitliout  being  struck  by  its  shrinking, 
shivering  motions,  the  tremors  that 
pfissed  over  it  like  wave  following 
•>vave ,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
touch  of  6  soft  finger-tip  on  its  wing 
f.-&.s  to  the  bat  like  a  blow  of  a  cheese- 
or  bread -g  re ter  or  i-i  i  s  naked  body  to  a 
man 

iVlr       Hudsor    furr'ishes    an    illustration 

of    how      t.hp,    bat      us^.s       these       sensitive 

wings    \,o   avoid    danger      'Jnce    when    he    was 

out    walking      two    tats    flying    about    took 

it    into      their    beads      'o    dasl-.    al    r.ini    •is 

if      threatening    to    strike,         a^'parently 

being  excited    by   the      color   of   ^is    cap 

He , says : 

"Again  and  a^ain  I  wa  'ed  my  stick 
over  my  head  on  seeing  one  approach, but 

it  bad  not  the   slightest   effect the 

bat  would  duck  past  it  and  pass  over  my 
cfep,  just  grazing'  it  boldly  as  ever. 
Then  I  thought  of  a  way  to  frighten 
them-  My  cane  v/as  a  slim  pliable  one, 
■which  gave  me  no  support,   and  was  used 

merely  to  have  something  in  my  hand a 

thin  little  cane  such  as  soldiers  carry 
in  their  hands  off  duty.  Holding  it 
above  my  head,  I  caused  it  to  spin 
round  so  rapidly  that  it  was  'lo  longer 
a  cane  in  appearance,  but  a  fiinnel- 
shaped  mist  moving  with  and  above  me  as 
I  walked.  'Wow/  you  little  rascal, 'said 
I,  chuckling  to  myself  as  the  bat  came; 
then  making  the  usual  quick  circle  •  he 
dashed  doT.<m  through  the  side  of  the 
misty  obstruction,  made  his.  demonstra  - 
tion  over  my  cap,  and  passed  out  on  the 
other  side.  I  could  hardly  credit  the 
evidence  of  my  oivn  eyes, -and  thought  he 
had  escaped  a  blovj'  by  pure  luck,  and 
that  If  he  attempted  it  a  second  time 
he  would  certainly  be  killed.  I  didn't 
want  to  kill  him,  but  the  thing  was 
really  too  remarkable  to  be  left  in 
doubt,  and  so  I  resumed  the  whirling 
of  the  stick  over  my  head,  and  in  an- 
other moment  the  second  bat  came  along, 
and,  like  the  first,  dashed  down  at  my 
cap,  passing  in  and  out  of  the  vortex 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety-  Again  and 
again  they  doubled  back  and  repeated 
the  action  without  touching  the  stick , 
and  after  witnessing  it  a  dozen  or  fif- 
teen times  I  could  still  hardly  believe 
that  their  escape  from  injury  was  any- 
thing but  pure  chance. " 

Mr,  Hudson  devctes  two  or  three 
chapters  of  his  book  to  a  discussion  of 
the  dog.  What  he  says  about  this  ani- 
mal in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Great 
Dog  Superstition,"  is  as  vmusual  as  his 
remarks  regarding  the  bat.  Briefly, one 
gets  the  impression  that  h©  has  no 
great  adm-iration  for  man's  canine 
friend.  He  mentions  a  nvimber  of  other 
animals  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
superior  as  pets  and  companions  of  hu- 
man beings.   We  read: 

"The  qualities  which  make  the  dog 
valuable  to  us  now  formed  no  part  of 
its  original  character;  it  is  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  various  instinctive 
tendencies,  and  these  are  a  later 
growth  and  purely  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual spontaneous  variations,  and  of 
man's  unconscious  selection.  The  dog's 
affection  for  his  master  —  the  anxiety 
to  be  constantly  with  and  to  be  noticed 
and  caressed  by  him,  the  impatience  at 
his  absence  and  grief  at  his  loss,  and 
the  courage  to  defend  him  and  his  house 
and  his  belongings  from   strangers 
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this  affection  of  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  so  highly,  regarding  it 
as  something  unique  in  Nature,  is  in 
reality  a  very  small  and  a  very  low 
thing}  and  by  low  is  here  meant  common 
in  tlie  animal  world,  for  it  exists  in  a 
great  many,  probably  in  a  large  major- 
ity, of  mammalian  brains  in  every  order 
and  every  family." 

The  naturalist  states  further  that 
the  attachment  for  man  that  may  be  de - 
veloped  in  animals  is  not  coafined  to 
mammalians  alone.  He  illustrates  by 
narrating  a  story  about  a  teal  duck 
which  was  wounded  and  carried  to  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  his,  where  it  be- 
came a  great  pet  — 

"The  captive  was  turned  into  a. 
courtyard  and  its  wants  attended  to;  it 
soon  gre-r  accustomed  to  its  new  mode  of 
existence,  and  furthermore  became 
strongly  attached  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  seeking  for  them  in  the 
rooms  when  it  felt  lonely,  and  always 
exhibiting  distress  of  mind  and  anger 
in  the  presence  of  strangers.  17hen  a 
cat  or  dog  was  fondled  in  its  presence 
it  would  run  to  the  spot,  administer  a 
few  vindictive  blows  to  the  animal  with 
its  soft  bill,  and  solicit  a  caress  for 
itself.  The  most  curious  thing  in  its 
history  was  that  it  took  a  special  lik- 
ing to  its  captor,  and  singled  him  out 
for  its  most  marked  attentions.  When  he 
went  away  to-  business  in  the  morning 
the  teal  would  accompany  him  to  the 
street  door  to  see  him  off,  returning 
afterwards  contentedly  to  the  yard;  and 
in  the  afternoon  it  would  again  repair 
to  the  dooi',  always  left  open,  and 
standing  composedly  on  the  middle  of 
the  step  wait  its  master's  return  — 
for  this  teal  took  count  of  time.  If, 
while  it  stood  there  watching  the  road, 
a  stranger  came  in,  it  would  open  its 
beak  and  hiss  and  strike  at  his  legs, 
showing  as  much  suspicion  and  'sense  of 
proprietorship'  as  a  dog  does  when  it 
barks  and  snaps  at  a  visitor.  Its  own- 
er's arrival  would  be  greeted  with  dem- 
onstrations of  affection  and  joy,  and 
following  him  into  the  house  it  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  very  happily  if 
allowed  to  sit  on  his  feet,  or  nestling 
close  against  them  on  the  hearth-rug." 

Man  made  a  companion  of  the  dog  a 
long  time  ago.  It  is  Mr.  Hudson's  opin- 
ion, however,  that  if  he  did  not  have 
him  he  would  not  select  the  dog  to  be 
his  favorite  now.  "There  is  nothing  in 
him  to  attract,"  he  says,  "but  much  to 
repel.  In  a  state  of  nature  he  is  an 
animal  of  disgusting  habits, with  a  vul- 
ture-like preference  for  dead  and  de- 
composing meat.  Cowardly  he  also  is, 
yet  when  unopposed  displays  a  blood-^ 
thirstiness  almost  without  a  parallel 
among  true  beasts  of  prey.  Nor  does  he' 
possess  any  compensating  beauty  or  sa- 
gacity, and  compared  with  many  carni- 
vores he  is  neither  sharp-signted  nor 
fleet  of  foot."   He  continues: 

"Out  of  this  same  coarse  material 
man,  unconsciously  imitating  Nature's 
method,  has  fashioned  his  favorite;  or 
rather,  since  the  dog  has  become  so  di- 
vergent in  his  keeping,  his  large  group 
of  favorites,  with  their  various  forms 
and  propensities.  Only  now,  too  late  by 


Tl\G    Chpistmas    Gift    De  L.u>ce 


WARD'3 

PARADISE    FRUIT 


QURPRISE  and  please  your  friends  hy  remembenng 
them  w'th  this  delicious  and  unusual  gift.  Every 
woman  will  accept  one  of*  these  de  luxe  cakes  as  a 
welcome  change  from  candy,  fruit  or  flowers.  Men 
will  appreciate  a  Paradise  Fruit  Cahe  far  more  than 
they  will  cigars  or  boohs. 

Delicious  and  different  and  truly  the  last  word  in  the  art  of 
cake  making.  Made  from  the  highest  grade  materials  including 
choicest  fruits  from  every  clime,  nuts,  spices,  butter,  eggs, 
milk  and  sugar.  Keeps  indefinitely  but  is  so  good  it  won't  last 
long.     Don't  fail  to  have  one  at  home  for  the  Christmas  dinner. 


US/i: 


Put  up  like  high-grade 
confectionery.  Wrapped  in 
glassine  paper  and  packed  in 
a  beautifully  decorated  tin 
box  lined  with  lace  paper  and 
doily. 

^  Paradise    Fruit    Cake 

weighs  5  pounds  net — is 
'     a  liberal  size,    measuring 
more  than  10  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Price  $5. 00  each. 


At  your  dealers  or  sent 
by  US  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  parcel  post  or  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  post-* 
office  money-order. 

Made  by  "WARD'S." 
the  world's  greatest 
bakers,  in  their  world- 
famous  sanitary  bakeries. 


^VARD    BAKING 
COMPANY 


New  York 
Brooklyn 

Newark 
Boston 


Providence 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 


ivs.iimmuu-mimM^'^>»'>i»im.',^»».ir.'iJt.me,r 


COLLARS 

Starclied  or  soft,  afford, with 
good,  value,  correA  style  and 
iincoininonly  long  service 

Cluett,  Pea  body  (^  Co.  Inc.  ^  Troy  N.  Y. 
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From  tlie  Time  of  the  Pharaohs 
To  Your  Shave  This  Morning 

In  the  Vllth  Egyptian  Room  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Alt,  New  York,  there  are  two  razors  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  (1580  B.  C). 

Eygptians  of  that  period  shaved  not  only  the  face,  hut 
the  entire  head.  The  man  being  sha\'ed  squatted  upon  his 
haunches;  the  barber  had  the  chair.  And  the  razor  then  used 
was  the  regular  razor  used  by  every  barber  today. 

Think  of  the  many  different  sorts  of  razors  which  must 
have  been  invented,  used  for  a  time,  and  then  dropped  even 
from  the  long  memory  of  History  in  tlie  course  of  those 
3499  years. 

Those  ancient  razors  were  single-bladed  like  Genco  Razors 
of  today.  Barbers  still  use  only  this  one  type,  because  they 
know,  and  will  tell  you  if  asked,  that  any  blade  must  be 
stropped  to  deliver  a  perfect  shave. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  GenCO  Razor 

Three  features  make  stropping  it  as  simple  .as  breathing. 
Its  broad  back,  its  carefully  concaved  surface,  and  the  impor- 
tant bevel  just  behind  the  edge  prepare  each  Genco  to  lie 
against  the  strop  at  the  correct  angle.  A  few  easy  strokes 
and  there's  that  keen,  smoothly-cutting  etlge  which  every  bar- 
ber knows  he  must  have. 

You  save  time.  You  save  money.  You  begin  the  day  with 
the  sort  of  cool  shave  that  quickens  your  step  and  mind.  You 
need  a  regular  razor  for  a  real  shave. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  three  Genco  features.    Look 

at  the  beautiful  steel  in  each  of  our  razors.     We  stand  solidly 
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some  thousands  of  years,  he  is  able  to 
see  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  go  so  low^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  contentedly 
taken  base  metal,  dull-witted  barbarian' 
that  he  was,  when  he  might  just  as  well 
have  taken  gold.  For  the  baseness  of 
the  metal  shows  in  spite  of  much  pol- 
ishing to  make  it  shine.  Polishing  pow- 
ders we  have,  but  not  the  powders  of 
projection;  and  the  dog,  with  all  his- 
new  propensities,  remains  mentally  a 
jackal,  above  some  mammalians  and  belorw; 
others;  nor  can  he  outlive  ancient,  ob- 
scene instincts  which  become  increas- 
ingly offensive  as  civilization  raises 
and  refines  his  master  man." 

Mr.  Hudson  does  not  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  one  writer  on  animals 
who  refers  to  certain  habits  of  the  dog 
as  "unpleasant  survivals."  Among  these 
is  mentioned  specifically  the  dog's 
habit  of  burying  food  until  it  becomes 
offensive  before  it  is  eaten.  Traits 
like  this  are  not  survivals  but  im- 
portant instincts  which  have  never 
ceased  to  operate,  he  says,  and  con- 
tinues : 

"The  dog  is  a  flesh-eater  with  a  pre- 
ference for  carrion,  and  his  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  are  correlated, and  car- 
rion attracts  him  just  as  fruit  attracts 
the  frugivorous  bat,  Man's  smelling 
sense  and  the  dog's  do  not  correspond; 
they  are  inverted,  and  what  is  delight- 
ful to  one  is  disgusting  to  the  other. 
'a  cur's  tail  may  bo  warmed  and  pressed 
and  bound  round  with  ligatures,  and  af- 
ter twelve  years  of  labor  bestowed  on 
it, it  will  retain  its  original  form'  is 
an  Oriental  saying.  In  like  manner  the 
dog  may  be  shut  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
opoponax  and  frangipani.  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years  and  he  will  love  the  smell 
of  carrion  still.  When  the  dog  runs 
frisking  and  barking,  he  expresses  a 
gladness;  and  he  expresses  a  still 
greater  degree  of  gladness  by  madly 
rolling, feet  up,  on  the  grass,  uttering 
a  continuous  purring  growl.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  carrion  smell  on  the  grass 
will  always  cause  him  to  behave  in  this 
way.  It  is  the  something  wanting  still 
in  the  life  of  enforced  separation  from 
the  odors  that  delight  him;  and  when  he 
unexpectedly  discovers  a  thing  of  this 
kind  his  joy  is  uncontrolled.  His  sense 
of  smell  is  much  keener  than  ours; it  is 
probably  more  to  him  than  sight  is  to 
us;  he  lives  in  it,  and  the  odors  that 
are  agreeable  to  him  afford  him  the 
highest  pleasure  of  which  he  is  capable 
Vi'e  can  do  much  with  a  dog,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  do;  we  can  no 
more  alter  the  character  of  his  sense 
of  smell  than  we  can  alter  the  color  of 
his  blood." 

After  having  expressed  himself  re- 
garding dogs,  Mr.  Hudson  goes  on  to  a 
discussion  of  the  pig,  an  animal  for 
which  he  says  he  has  a  friendly  feeling 
and  which  he  considers  "the  most  intel- 
ligent of  beasts,  not  excepting  the  el- 
ephant and  the  anthropoid  ape,"  He 
avers  that  he  likes  the  pig's  disposi- 
tion and  attitude  towards  other  crea- 
tures, "He  is  not  suspicious  or  shrink- 
ingly  submissive,  like  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep;  nor  an  impudent  devil-may- 
care  like  the  goat;  nor  hostile   like 
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the  goose;  nor  condescending  like  the 
cat;  nor  a  flattering  parasite  like  the 
dog.  He  views  us  from  a  totally  differ-, 
ent,  a  sort  of  democratic , standpoint  as 
fellow-citizens  and  brothers."  The  idea 
that  the  pig  is  a  filthy  aniraal  is  er- 
roneous, "Tre  are  told.  He  admits  that 
pigs  love  to  go  into  pools  and  wallow 
in  mire,  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
so  do  many  other  animals,  such  as  stags 
land  buff aloes, especially  when  flies  are 
troublesome,  but  this  is  no  indication 
that  they  love  filth  for  its  own  sake. 
Some  people  keep  pigs  in  a  filthy  pen 
because  they  think  it  makes  the  pork 
better,  but  that  is  a  delusion, says  Mr. 
Hudson,  and  it  appears  that  the  most 
successful  pig-raisers  are  those  who 
surround  the  animals  with  cleanly  con- 
ditions. He  concludes  his  observatiorrs 
on  pigs  with  a  fanciful  sketch  of  a  pig 
he  "knew,"  which  furnishes  not  only  an 
illustration  of  the  author's  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  animals  but  also  an 
example  of  his  charming  style  cf  nature- 
writing.   We  quote  in  part: 

"One  morning  as  I  passed  the  pen  he 
grunted- — spoke,  I  may  say— in  such  a 
pleasant  friendly  way  that  I  had  to 
istop  and  return  hi^  greeting;  then,  tak- 
ing an  apple  from  my  pocket,  I  placed 
it  in  his  trough.  He  turned  it  over 
with  his  snout,  then  looked  up  and  said 
something  like  'Thank  you'  in  a  series 
of  gentle  grunts.  Then  he  bit  off  and 
ate  a  small  piece,  then  another  small 
bite,  and  eventually  taking  what  was 
left  in  his  mouth  he  finished  eating  H» 
After  that  he  always  expected  me  to 
stay  a  minute  and  speak  to  him  when  I 
went  to  the  field;  I  knew  it  from  his 
way  of  greeting  me,  and  on  such  oc- 
jcasions  I  gave  him  an  apple.  But  ho 
never  ate  it  greedily:  he  appeared  moro 
inclined  to  talk  than  to  eat,  until  by 
degrees  I  came  to  understand  what  he 
was  saying.  ';7hat  he  said  was  that  he 
appreciated  my  kind  intentions  in  giv- 
ing him  apples.  But,  he  went  on,  to 
tell  the  real  truth,  it  is  not  a  fruit 
I  am  particularly  fond  of.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  its  taste  as  they  sometimes 
give  me  apples,  usually  the  small  un- 
ripe or  bad  ones  that  fall  from  the 
trees.  However,  I  don't  actually  dis- 
ilike  them.  I  get  skim  milk  and  am 
rather  fond  of  it;  then  a  bucket  of 
mash,  which  is  good  enough  for  hunger; 
but  what  I  enjoy  most  is  a  cabbage,  only 
I  don't  get  one  very  often  now.  I  some- 
times think  that  if  they  would  let  me 
out  of  this  muddy  pen  to  ramble  like 
the  sheep  and  other  beasts  in  the  field 
or  on  the  downs  I  should  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  number  of  morsels  which  would 
taste  better  than  anything  they  give  ma. 
Apart  from  the  subject  of  food  I  hope 
you  won't  mind  my  telling  you  that  I'm 
rather  fond  of  being  scratched  on  the 
back.  So  I  scratched  him  vigorously 
with  my  stick,  and  made  him  wriggle  his 
body  and  wink  and  blink  and  smile  de- 
lightedly all  over  his  face." 

Snakes  have  come  in  for  a  deal  of 
attention  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
so  it  seems  qtiite  natural  that  a  volume 
on  natural  history  should  devote  ample 
apace  to  the  serpentine  members  of  the 
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animal  kingdom.  Mr.  Hudson  discusses 
tha  subject  from  several  unexpected  and 
interesting  angles,  among  other  things, 
giving  a  chapter  to  the  serpentfe  tongue. 
This  organ  in  the  snake,  it  appears, has 
furnished  more  or  less  of  a  problem  to 
scientific  men.  Nobody  seems  as  yet  to 
have  been  able  to  explain  its  purpose 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  Hudson  quotes  Ruskin:' 
"Nearly  every  creature  but  a  snake  can 
do  some  sort  of  mischief  with  its 
tongue.  A  woman  worries  with  it,  a 
cheuneleon  catches  flies  with  it,  a  cat 
steals  milk  with  it,  a  pholas  digs  holes 
in  the  rock  with  it,  and  a  gnat  digs' 
holes  in  us  with  it;  but  the  poor  snake 
cannot  do  any  manner  of  harm  with  it 
whatsoever;  and  what  is  his  tongue 
forked  for?"  Mr.  Hudson  suggests  two 
or  three  uses  for  the  snake's  tongue. 
Among  other  things,  he  says,  it  is  en- 
ployed  as  a  warning.   He  illustrates: 

"l  have  on  numberless  occasions  ob- 
served the  common  pit-viper  of  south- 
ern South  America,  which  is  of  a  slug- 
gish disposition,  lying  in  the  sun  on  a 
bed  of  sand  or  dry  grass,  coiled  or  ex- 
tended at  full  length.  Invariably,  on 
approaching  a  snake  of  this  kind,  I  have 
seen  the  tongue  exserted;  that  nimble, 
glistening  organ  was  the  first,  and  for 
some  time  the  only  sign  of  life  or 
wakefulness  in  the  motionless  creature. 
If  I  stood  still  at  a  distance  of  some 
yards  to  watch  it,  the  tongue  would  bo 
exserted  again  at  intervals;  if  I  moved 
nearer,  or  lifted  my  arms,  or  made  any 
movement, the  intervals  would  be  shorter 
and  the  vibrations  more  raoid,and  still 
the  creature  would  not  mpve.  Only  when 
I  drew  very  near  would  other  signs  of 
excitement  follow.  At  such  times  the 
tongue  has  scarcely  seemed  to  me  the 
'mute  forked  flash'  that  Ruskin  calls 
it,  but  a  tongue  that  said  something, 
which,  altho  not  audible,  was  clearly 
understood  and  easy  to  translate  into 
words.  'That  it  said  or  appeared  to  say 
was:  'I  am  not  dead  nor  sleeping,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  much  less 
trodden  upon;  keep  your  distance,  for 
your  own  good  as  well  as  for  mine.'  In 
other  words ,  the  tongue  was  obtruded 
and  vibrated  with  a  warning  purpose." 

To  many  people  the  only  interest 
they  have  in  animals,  at  least  wild  an- 
imals, lies  in  killing  them.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Hudson  is  not  in  sympathy  with 
this  notion,  although  he  confesses  that 
it  took  him  "a  long  time  to  discover 
the  advantages  of  not  killing.  He  says 
that  abstention  from  killing  hps  made 
him  a  "better  observer  and  a  happier 
being"  because  it  lias  engendered  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  towards  animal  life.  We 
read  further: 

"And  what  was  this  new  feeling 

v;herein  did  it  differ  from  the  old 
of  my  shooting  and  collecting  days, 
seeing  that  since  childhood  I  had  al- 
ways had  the  same  intense  interest  in 
all  wild  life?  The  power,  beauty,  and 
grace  of  the  wild  creature,  its  perfect 
harmony  in  nature,  the  exquisite  cor- 
respondence between  organism,   form  and 
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faculties,  and  the  environment,  with 
the  plasticity  and  intelligence  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  vital  machinery, 
daily,  hourly,  momentarily,  to  meet  all 
changes  in  the  conditions,  all  contin- 
gencies; and  thus,  amidst  perpetual  mu- 
tations and  conflict  with  hostile  and 
destructive  forces,  to  perpetuate  a 
form,  a  type,  a  species  for  thousands 

and  millions  of  years, all  this  v/as 

always  present  to  my  mind;  yet  even  so 
it  was  but  a  lesser  element  in  the  com- 
plete feeling.  The  main  thing  was  the 
wonderfulness  and  eternal  mystery  of 
life  itself;  this  formative,  informing 

energy  this  flame  that  burns  in  and 

shines  through  the  case,  the  habit, 
which  in  lighting  another  dies,  and  al- 
beit dying  yet  endures  forever;  and 
the  sense,  too,  that  this  flame  of  life 
was  one ,  and  of  my  kinship  with  it  in 
all  its  appearances,  in  all  organic 
shapes,  however  different  from  the  hu- 
man. Nay,  the  very  fact  that  the  forms 
v;ere  unhuman  but  served  to  heighten  the 

interest  the  roe-deer,  the  leopard 

and  wild  horse,  the  swallow  cleaving 
the  air,  the  butterfly  toying  with  a 
flower,  and  the  dragon-fly  dreaming  on 
the  river;  the  monster  whale,  the  sil- 
ver flying -fish  and  the  nautilus  with 
rose  and  purple  tinted  sails  spread  to 
the  wind. " 


SOCIAL  WORK  BY  BLOCKS 

(Continued  from  Page   35. ) 

procedure.  This  however  does  not  en- 
tirely dispose  of  the  question  which 
most  interests  thoughtful  citizens  who 
are  trying  to  look  forward  and  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  relations  which 
seem  likely  to  exist  and  which  ought  to 
exist  between  political  and  industrial 
democracy.  'If  the  Social  Unit  plan 
succeeds,  to  what  does  it  logically 
lead? '  is  a  fair  question, and  it  should 
not  be  evaded." 

One  of  the  bulletins  of  the  organi- 
zation contains  this  reference  to  the 
various  skilled  groups  in  the  community: 

"In  every  community  there  are  cer- 
tain groups ,  each  of  which  knows  more 
about  one  particular  thing  than  any 
other  group.  For  example,  the  doctors 
know  more  about  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease than  any  one  else;  the  teachers 
know  more  about  educating  children;  the 
plumbers  about  plumbing;  the  business 
men  about  business,  etc. 

"The  Social  Unit  plan  aims  to  organ- 
ize these  groups  for  the  good  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  doctors  are 
to  be  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  dis- 
trict; the  employers  and  trade  union- 
ists are  to  be  "the  industrial  experts; 
the  social  workers  are  to  be  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare;  the  teach- 
ers, the  Board  of  Education,  etc." 

Potentially,  the  plan,  so  it  is  ad- 
mitted, is  a  "substitute  for  existing 
political  government  and  for  existing 
voluntary  social  agencies:" 

"The  founders  of  the  Social  Unit  plan 
have  not  denied  this,  altho  frequently 
claced  in  positions  in  which  there  must 
have  been  temptation  to  conciliate  op- 
position and  win  support  by  a  flat  de- 
nial. They  do  say  that  this  is  only 
their  own  opinion,  and  that  actual  de- 
velopments may  be  quite  di'-ferent.  They 
ask  only  for  trial,  step  by  step,  and 
for  the  acceptance  and  application  of 
programs  devised  or  accepted  by  the 
people  and  approved  by  experience.  Thus 
the  democracy  which  they  are  advocating; 
land  which  they  wish  to  extend  is  per- 
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THE  FRANKLIN  SEDAN 

MORE  motorists  are  realizing  every  day  that  what  thdy 
have  been  considering  car  care  is  really  car  drudgery. 
This  conviction  is  being  forcibly  brought  home  by  the  daily 
sight  of  Franklin  owners'  freedom  from  common  motoring 
troubles. 

At  business  or  at  home,  no  car  anxiety  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  Franklin  owner  from  what  he  is  doing.  No  discon- 
certing thought  of  a  radiator  repair  bill  to  pay  as  the  result 
of  the  car's  being  frozen  into  uselessness  at  the  curb  or  in 
the  garage;  no  worries  about  draining  and  refilling,  anti- 
freeze mixtures,  or  hard  starting.  The  Franklin  is  direct 
air  cooled,  and  has  no  water  to  boil  or  freeze. 

Neither  is  the  Franklin  owner  a  slave  to  the  customary  heavy 
tire  investment.  Light  weight  and  flexibility  free  him  from 
tire  troubles  and  expenses,  as  they  free  the  car  from  the 
destructive  pound  which  causes  them.  Nor  is  every  red 
gasoline  sign  a  disquieting  reminder  that  his  tank  may  need 
refilling.  Just  how  great  Franklin  economy  is,  the  records 
of  its  owners  show : 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%    slower    yearly    depreciation 

And  never  at  any  time  of  the  year  is  he  tied  down  to  good  roads 
and  short  distances.  Resiliency  and  absence  of  heavy,  rigid 
weight  make  the  Franklin  Sedan  comfortable  to  ride  in,  and 
easy  and  safe  to  handle  under  all  conditions.  It  therefore  takes 
roads  as  they  come  and  can  go  farther  in  a  day  than  the  average 
open  car. 

Freed  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  about  his  car,  then,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  when  the  Franklin  owner  does  think  of  it, 
he  experiences  always  a  sense  of  keen  satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal pride. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


After  a  13,000  Mile  Trans-continental  Tour: 

"Car  behaved  lieautifully  all  the  way.  No  entrine 
trouble  whatever.  Spark  plugs  were  not  even 
cleaned  and  no  carbon  removed  from  cylinders. 
The  valves  were  untouched.  Two  wh^le  days  we 
were  not  once  out  of  low  gear." 
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Two  Popular  Pens 

No. 66  Lady'spcn, captip- 
ped  with  gold  over  crcwn 
and  ring.  Can  be  carried  as 
B  pendant — price  $3.75. 
No.  65  Gentleman's  pen, 
with  wide  plain  gold  band 
for  name  or  initial.  $3.50 
(clip  25c  extra). 


FOUNTAIN  PENS 


20,000  dealers  sell  Parker 
Fountain  Pens 

Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

New    York  Retail  and  Service  Store,  Singer  Building 


fKERMDs 

The  Gift  oF  a 
ThouSf^fi^  Uses 


A  most  welcome  I  gift  for  every  member  of  the 
family — for  use  at  \fork  or  at  dla> — from  childhood 
to  old  age — on  hoc^ays  or  on  cord  days — ever  ready 
everywhere — the  perfect  container  for  solid  and  liquid 


food — the  ideal  servant  in  or  away  f 
contents  hot  as  blazes  or  cold  as  ice 


PROVIDE 


S   ALL   THE   QUALI 


DAINTiriESS     OF    THE    t 


LUNCHEC  N   FOR  THE  AT-HC  ME  COST 


rhermos   Bottles  in  various  sizes  for  liquid  noor- 


Ishment;  Carates 


TIES  AND 
T-HOME 


and  Jugs  tor  th 


Jars  for  solid    toods  ;  Lunch  Kits    or  busy  workers; 


Motor  Restaurants  for  motor  cai 
Only  the  genuine   has   the   name 
on  metal  case. 

Aujardtd  Grand  Prixe  at  all  I ntfrnai 

AMERICAN   ItHERMOS    ^T TLB    CO 

CeneJal  Offices.  New  YorS  City 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ]  >        Norwich,  Cann. 

Toronto.  Can.  "-^^^  ^^.—^        Kobe,  Japan 


hor 


Keeps 


?  home  or  office  ; 


or   motor    boat. 
HERMos  stamped 

tonal  Expoiittont 


haps  only  another  name  for  soaial  prog- 
ress. That  its  triumph  however  would 
make  unnecessary  most  of  our  present 
political  machinery  and  would  offer  an- 
other, and,  as  its  advocates  believe,  a 
better  plan  for  discovering  and  meeting 
the  social  needs  of  the  community,  is 
hardly  open  to  question. 

"The  evidence  seems  convincing  that 
the  principle  of  democracy  in  the  thor- 
oughgoing sense  attached  to  that  term 
by  the  organizers  of  the  Social  Unit 
has  been  consistently  adhered  to  and 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  movement, 
has  been  to  make  its  activities  more 
completely  democratic,  more  completely 
under  the  intelligent  control  of  com- 
mittees selected  by  the  community,  and 
that  the  extension  of  the  Unit  idea  has 
heen  through  a  slow  and  patient  process 
of  education  and  demonstration." 

Much  information  is  given  by  Mr. 
Divine  as  to  the  practical  results  of 
the  system,  but  we  can  only  generalize: 

"it  is  obvious  that  such  a  thorough 
organization  by  blocks  would  naturally 
lead  to  an  improvement  in  case  work. 
Meed  is  discovered  and  reported  earlier 
than  under  other  circumstances,  so  that 
there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  good 
relief  work.  Member  of  the  Social 
Workers  Council  who  undertake  particu- 
lar responsibilities  are  expected  to 
report  back  to  their  associates  as  to 
what  they  have  done  in  the  cases  as- 
signed to  them,  and  this  has  a  benefi- 
cial influence  in  securing  prompt  ac- 
tion, and  also  tends  to  eliminate  fric- 
tion where  more  than  one  agency  is 
working  with  the  same  family.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  records  that  far  more 
than  the  average  sunount  of  careful  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  family  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  iVhen  one  plan  fails,  an- 
other is  tried,  until  it  seems  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only 
unsolved  problems  are  those  in  which  a 
particular  need  exists  for  which  no 
provision  is  made  by  either  public  or 
private  agencies.  Discussions  in  the 
Social  Workers  Council  bring  out  the 
importance  of  such  remedies  as  a  mental 
diagnosis,  a  Wasserman  test,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  they  enable 
nurses  to  learn  the  value  of  a  social 
diagnosis  and  bring  them  to  become  in- 
creasingly willing  to  take  the  advice 
of  social  workers  in  their  own  province. 

"The  social  agencies  of  the  city 
have  been  brought  closer  and  made  more 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  neighborhood  has  come  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  variety  of 
resources,  sometimes  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  through  the  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Unit,  whereby  a 
given  local  need  can  be  connected  more 
quickly  with  the  person  or  agency  best 
able  to  meet  it.  Social  workers  get 
from  the  block  workers  useful  basic  in- 
formation in  regard  to  particular  fam- 
ilies before  paying  their  first  visit. 
They  are  able,  in  turn,  to  explain  their 
plans  through  the  block  workers  to  the 
neighborhood  and  thus  secure  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  social  worker 
is  trying  to  do.  The  block  workers, 
even  in  this  brief  period,  have  obtained 
some  education  in  social  work,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  pass  on  their  new 
point  of  view  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent to  the  people  in  their  respective 
blocks.  Some  of  the  block  workers  have 
been  attempting  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers between  the  native  and  foreign- 
born  residents  in  their  neighborhood. 
Some  residents  seem  to  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  beyond  individual 
problems  to  the  causes  underlying  them 
and  to  the  means  of  getting  them  rem- 
edied." 
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■     SOME  "CLOSE- UP"GL1  M PSES 
OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

EASTERN  EASE  AMD  WESTERN  HUSTLE 
are  among  the  things  that  most 
impress  the  visitor  today   in 
Uncle  Sam's  most  distant  city,  Manila, 
we  are  told  hy  Albert  M.  Reese  in  his 
recent  book  "Wanderings  In  the  Orient," 
(The  Open  Court  Publishing   Company, 
Chicago. )  After  twenty  years  of  Amer- 
ican control,  the  Philippine  capital 
presents  a  fascinating  mixture  of  past 
and  present,  romance  and  commercialism, 
says  Mr.  Reese.   Thus  the  old  part  of 
the  city,  with  narrow, quiet  streets  and 
surrounded  by  a  missive  wall  of  gray 
stojae,  is  still  rery  Spanish  in  its  ap- 
pearance, while  the  docks  along   the 
Pasig  river „  which  flows  through   the 
heart  of  the  town,  present  all  the  bus- 
tle and  confusion  to  be  found  in  any 
city  of  300,000,  which  is  approximately 
Manila's  population.   Also,  we   learn 
that  while  Manila  has  an   excellent 
electric  street  railway  system  and  many 
automobiles, the  usual  method  of  getting 
around  is  in  one-horse  vehicles  oper- 
ated by  drivers  who,  we  gather,  live  in 
constant  fear  that  they  will  not  change 
enough  for  their  services.   He  presents 
some  colorful  details : 

The  typical  vehicle  for  hauling 
freight  is  the  low,  two-wheeled  cart, 
drawn  by  the  slow-moving,  long-horned 
carabao  or  water  buffalo,  one  of  the 
most  characteristio  animals  of  the  is- 
lands. This  beast  is  well-named,  since 
it  delights  to  lie  buried  in  a  muddy 
pool  of  water,  with  just  its  head  above 
the  surface.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
larger  lakes,  swimming  or  wading  in  the 
deeper  waters  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  the  cities  it  is  a  quiet, 
peaceful  brute  that  one  brushes  against 
without  a  thought,  but  in  the  country, 
where  it  browses  in  the  open  fields,  it 
behooves  the  white  man  to  be  very  cir- 
CTimspect  as  he  passes  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, for  it  seems  to  have  an  aversion 
to  the  Caucasian  race  and  will  fre- 
quently charge  in  a  very  iinpleasant,not 
to  say  dangerous,  way.  It  is  said  that 
the  carabao  never  shows  this  hostility 
toward  the  natives,  A  peculiarity  of 
the  law  is  suoh  that  should  a  man  shoot 
a  dangerous  carabao  to  protect  his  own 
life  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  ani- 
mal he  killed. 

Of  course  for  small  amotmts  of 
freight,  in  Manila  as  in  all  places  in 
the  Orient,  the  ubiquitous  Chinese  coo- 
lie is  the  usual  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  with  a  huge  load  at  each  end 
of  a  bamboo  pole  across  his  shoulder  he 
shambles  along  with  a  curious  gait,  be- 
twaan  a  walk  and  a  run,  that  he  seems 
capable  of  sustaining  for  an  almost  in- 
definite time. 

The  "Chino"  of  course  is  the  mer- 
chant of  Manila  as  of  all  the  cities  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  main  shop- 
ping street,  the  Escolta,  is  fairly 
lined  with  Chinese  stores  of  all  sorts, 
some  of  them  quite  extensive;  and  some 
of  the  narrower  side  streets,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  have  practically  no 
other  stores   than  those  kept  by  the 
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Keep  the 
HandsWarm 

Thousands  of  motorists  would 
not  do  without  this  wonderful 

\r  "^^^"mimt.^  --^si  isw  msis^  ^'      device.    It  adds  pleasure  and 
li;Sj^^^^^iP^i^l^fci«A       comfort  to  driving  when  the 

weather  is  cold,  raw  and  dis- 
agreeable. Steer  Warms  make 
driving  safer  by  keeping  the 
fingers  limber,  protect  one's 
health  and  save  money  on 
gloves. 

This  Electric  Hand  Warmer 
Makes  an  Ideal  Xmas  Present 

Because  everyone  who  drives  a  car  in  winter  nee(^  Steer  Warms^  They 
make  an  especially  nice  present  for  wife,  sister,  mother  or  sweetheart.  Ladies 
like  Steer  Warms— they  protect  their  hands.  Steer  Warms  last  for  years- 
cost  nothing  to  operate— are  simple  and  once  a  pair  is  put  on  a  car  the  user 
will  never  do  without  it. 

Guaranteed 

Because  of  the  unusual  construction  of  Steer  Warms, 
their  simplicity  and  the  use  of  the  brass  plate  to  protect 
the  wire  we  guarantee  Steer  Warms  against  burn  out  for 
five  years. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn't  Steer  Warms  we  will  ship 
direct  to  you,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Description 

Steer  Warms  consist  of  two,  neat 
leather-covered  grips,  oneforeach 
hand,  which  lace  into  the  steer- 
ing wheel  at  any  place  convenient 
for  driving.  They  operate  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  electric  heat 
ingpad.  A  very  little  current  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  grips  warm 
A  switch  turns  current  on  or  off. 
Steer  Warms  are  simple,  neat  and 
efficient.  > 


PRICES:    For  all  Standard  Cars  $7.50    (No  adv'ance 
Spe  cial  Type  for  Fords  $5.00    same  as  always) 

Interstate  Electric  Company 

Dept.  141.     New  Orleana,  La. 
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A  bank  of  belt  driven  feed  press 

conveyors  -the  above  view  is  a  time 
exposure  iinretouched.  Dodge 
quality  is  plainly  evident. 


Big  production  calls  for  Dodge 

Dodge  facilities  for  making  and  shipping  large  quantities 
of  stock  goods  and  for  filling  promptly  and  accurately 
orders  for  special  machinery  make  Dodge  equipment  al- 
most a  necessity  for  large  power  transmission  installations. 


Engineers-  whose  reputations  de- 
pend upon  the  efficiency  of  the  trans- 
mission equipment  they  recommend 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  having  every 
piece  of  machinery  manufactured  and 
guaranteed  by  one  maker — and  that 
maker  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Only  in  the  Dodge  plant  will  you 
find  facilities  for  making  tjie  correct 
machinery  for  every  transmission  re- 
fjuirement — bearings  for  shafts  of  21 
inches  or  more  diameter,  and  pulleys 
28  feet  in  diameter. 

Whether  you  want  a  single  collar 
or    a    complete    power    transmission 


installation,  Dodge  facilities  insure  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  durability.  The 
large  and  mqre  intricate  the  specifica- 
tions, the  more  likely  Dodge  will  get 
the  order. 

Dodge  Products  are  distributed  by 
Dodge,  Oneida,  and  Keystone  deal- 
ers in  every  important  city.  They  will 
deliver  what  you  want,  when  you 
want  it. 

The  new  Dodge  catalog  is  ready. 
Shall  we  send  your  copy? 

Are  you  reading  The  Dodge  Idea  ? 

Some  important  industrial  articles 
are  appearing  monthly.  Tell  us  to  jnit 
your  name  on  the  mailing  list. 


Dodge    Branch  Warehouses: 


Philadelphia 

315   Arch   St 

Cincinnati 

118   W.    Third  St 

New  York 

21  Murrav  St 

Chicago 

208  S.   Clinton   St 

St.  Louis 

408    N.    Fourth   St 

Boston 

137  Purchase  St 

Atlanta 

20    S.    Forsvth  'St 

Pittsburgh 

237    Second  Ave 

Minneapolis 

100  N.  Third  St 

Dallas 

Gt.  Southern  Life  Bldg 

Providence 

171   Pine  St 

Seattle 

522  First  Ave.,   So 

Newark 

281  Market  St. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Co. 

Distributor  of  the  Products  of  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices  and  Works:  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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Chinese.   It  Is  wonderfully  interesting 

to  wander  about  these  narrow,  winding 

•streets,  and  into  the  darl?,   sometimes 
I 
ill-smelling  stores,  but  one   should 

early  learn  the  gentle  art  of  "jewing 
down"  the  prices  that  are  first  asked 
for  goods  that  are  offered  for  sale. The 
Oriental  always  asks  much  more  than  he 
is  willing  or  even  eager  to  accept.  You 
ask  the  price  of  a  garment, say,  and  are 
told  "Two  pesos";  you  shake  your  head 
and  say  "Too  much";"Peso  and  half"  will 
then  be  tried;  you  again  say  "Too  much" 
and  perhaps  turn  as  tho  to  leave  the 
shop;  "How  much  you  give?"  -  says  the 
crafty  merchant; "One  peso,"  perhaps  you 
suggest;  "Take  it,"  says  the  eager  mer- 
chant as  he  hands  you  an  article  that 
should  probably  sell  for  half  the  amouni 
paid.  You  leave  the  store  feeling  ^-ood 
over  having  gotten  ahead  of  the  crafty 
Oriental,  and  he  probably  chuckles  to 
himself  over  having  cheated  the  rich 
American. 

Most  of  the  shopping  is  done  in 'the 
r.orning  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  For 
several  hours,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  many  of  the  stores  are  closed 
while  the  proprietors  enjoy  a  midday 
lunch  and  siesta. 

An  experience  which  apparently  fur- 
nished Mr.  Reese  much  entertainment 
during  his  Oriental  wanderings  was  a 
trip  over  the  only  railroad  in  Borneo. 
It  is  a  narrow  gauge, he  says,  and  "car- 
ries people  if  they  are  not  in  too  big 
a  hurry."  This  road  is  located  in 
British  North  Borneo,  and  has  engines 
of  English  type,  but  the  cars  are  do- 
scribed  as  "original,"  and  the  trains 
are  made  up  of  "first  and  third  class 
passenger  coaches,  no  second  class." 
Mr,  Reese  describes  his  trip: 

I  wanted  to  see  a  little  of  this 
country,   from  the  car-window  at  least. 
So  I  entered  the  station  and  inter- 
viewed the  station  master,   a  portly 
official  of  great  dignity.   He  told 
me,  in  fair  English,  that  the  train  on 
the  "main  line"  had  left  for  that  day 
but  that  I  could  take  a  "local"   out 
into  the  country  for  about  three  miles. 
This  was  better  than  nothing,   so   I 
climbed  (and  climb  is  the  proper  word) 
aboard  the  first  class  car  of  the  local 
that  was  soon  to  start.   I  was  the  only 
first-class  passenger  and  I  felt  like  a 
railroad  president  in  his  private  car. 
Soon  after  starting  the  conductor  en- 
tered.  He  was  a  tall  and,   of  course, 
dignified  East  Indian  in  turban   and 
khaki  uniform.   He  had  the  punch  with- 
out which  no  conductor  would  be  com- 
plete, and,  suspended  from  a  strap  over 
his  shoulder,  was  a  huge  canvas  bag, 
like  a  mail  bag,  the  purpose  of  which 
puzzled  me.    The  fare,  he  told  me,  was 
fifteen  cents  to  the  end  of  the  line; on 
giving  him  a  twenty-cent  piece  I  found 
the  purpose  of  the  canvas  bag;  it  was 
his  money  bag,   and  he  carefully  fished 
from  its  depths  my  five  cents  change. 
The  Borneo  pennies  are  about  as  big  as 
cart  wheels  so  this  bag  was  not  so  out 
of  proportion  as  it  might  seeifi.   In  ex- 
change for  my  fare  he  gave  me  a  ticket 
marked  "fifteen  cents,"  which  he  gravely 
punched.  I  did  not  Icnow  what  the  ticket 
was  for  as  I  thoiight  there  would  hardly 
be  a  change •  of  conductors  in  a  run  of 
three  miles,  but  I  kept  it  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the   dignified  conductor 
returned  and  gravely  took  up  the  ticket 
again;   this  impressive  performance  was 
repeated  on  the  return  trip. 


Shave  With  Comfort 

This  New  Way  Saves  Time  and  Bother 
How  Shavaid  Helps 

Men  'who  for  years  have  used  the  old  -ways  of  softening  the  beard,  find 
Shavaid  a  positive  revelation.  They  have  abandoned  hot  towels  and  rub- 
bing-in  methods.  They  prefer  this  easy,  quick,  comfortable  procedure. 
It  is  yours  to  try— free  of  charge.    Send  for  your  Free  Trial  Tube  today. 


THE  first  essential  of  a  satis- 
factory shave  is  a  thorough 
softening- of  the  beard.  Every- 
man knows  that. 

But  hot  towels  and  rubbing  in 
of  lather  do  not  soften  the  beard 
as  thoroughly  as  Shavaid  softens 
it.  They  are  positively  injurious 
to  the  tender  skin.  They  draw  the 
blood  to  the  surface  at  the  wrong 
time.  They  open  the 
])ores.  They  remove 
the  natural  oiliness 
of  the  skin,  making 
it  dry  and  drawn. 


S  h  a  V  aid 


Harsh  Ways 
Unnecessary 

These  harsh  meth- 
ods are  unnecessary. 
Shavaid,  the  new 
scientific  prepara- 
tion which  so  many 
men  are  usingtoday, 
has  shown  that.  It 
is  working  a  revo- 
lution in  shaving 
methods. 

Shavaid  keeps  the 
skin  in  a  normal  condition.  It 
coats  it  with  a  beneficial  prepara- 
tion which  softens  the  beard  while 
it  protects  the  skin.  The  razor 
glides  over  the  face  without  any 
"pull"  and  removes  the  beard 
without  injurious  scraping. 

A  Simple  Operation 

A  Shavaid  shave  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  saves 
time  —  no  hot  towels,  no 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the    lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no   hot   -water,   no   "rub- 
bing in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth.    . 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid    is   a    cooling, 
soothing    balm. 


rubbing.  Just  apply  Shavaid  to 
the  dry  beard.  Then  apply  your 
favorite  lather.  Shavaid  works 
best  if  the  lather  is  not  rubbed 
in.  Then  shave.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

You  will  feel  the  cooling,  sooth- 
ing effect  of  Shavaid  at  once.     It 
keeps  the  lather  moist  and  creamy. 
The   blade    "takes    hold"    of   per- 
fectly    softened 
hairs.     There  is  no 
"pull." 

And  afterward,  no 
need  for  lotions, 
creams  or  hot  towels. 
When. harsh  meth- 
ods have  not  been 
used,  medicaments 
are  unnecessary. 
After  a  close  shave, 
your  face  will  feel 
cool  and  comfortable 
— no  smarting,  no 
"drawn"    sensation. 


Send  for 
Your  Tube 

If  Shavaid  will  do 
these  things  for  you,  you  want  it. 
A  Trial  Tube  will  convince  you. 
Thousands  of  men  have  found  it 
the  way  to  real  shaving  comfort. 
But  you  must  find  out  for  yourself. 
Mail  the  coupon  now.  It  will 
bring  you  your  trial  tube,  free  of 
all  charge.  When  you  have  used  it 
up,  your  druggist  can  keep 
you  supplied,  at  50c  a  tube. 
If  he  hasn't  it,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  your  order. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists  —  50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 

I  BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  lU. 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 

Name   

Street   Address -  ' 

j  _City^..._^...^..^.  State^..^..^ 


311  Free  Trial  Tube 
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This  New  Electric  Cord 

withstood 


Qf\  Hammer 
OU  Blows 

against 

O  for 

ordinary 
cable 


Compare  itwith 
the  Duracord  cov- 
ering. Thick, 
heavy  strands, 
wovenlike  apiece 
of  fire  hose,  not 
braided.  Illustra- 
tion shows  out- 
side covering  only 
without  impreg- 
n  a  t  i  n  g  co  vi- 
pounds. 


—and  both  were  subjected 
to  identically  the  same  test. 

niMCORn 

is  a  different  kind  of  a  portable  elec- 
tric cord  made  for  hard  service  and 
rough  usage.  It  has  a  special  cover 
of  heavy,  fine  quality  cotton  "woven 
like  a  piece  of  fire  hose.  It  is  not 
braided.  (See  illustrations.)  It  has 
all  the  electrical  strength  of  ordi- 
nary braid  covered  cord  and  many 
times  the  mechanical  strength. 

Ship  yards,  factories,  industrial 
plants,  railway  shops,  theatres, 
moving  picture  studios  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  other  users  of  port- 
able cord  are  standardizing  on 
Duracord. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  portable  elec- 
tric cord  and  don't  as  yet  know 
Duracord  we  will  gladly  send  sam- 
ples and  literature  without  obliga- 
tion. 

If  you  are  a  jobber  or  dealer  and 
are  not  handhng  Duracord  let  us 
tell  you  of  its  wonderful  sales  pos- 
sibilities. Made  in  all  sizes  for  every 
purpose. 

Ask  your  electrical  jobber  about 
Duracord  or  write  us. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 
Flexible  Non-metallic  Conduit 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

PEACE  PRELIMIMARIES. 

Wovembor  19  —  The  Senate  rejects  tho" 
Peace  Treaty,  with  or  without  the 
Lodge  reservations,  on  three  over- 
whelming votes,  .and  then  adjourns 
the  present  session.  Before  adjourn- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  is  in- 
troduced by  Republican  Leader  Lodge 
aad  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela-  | 
tions  Committee,  declaring  that  a 
state  of  peace  exists  with  GerMiny, 
This  will  be  taken  up  in  the  nezt 
session  of  Congress. 

November  21  —  The  Supreme  Council  de- 
cide to  give  Poland  a  mandate  over 
Eastern  Galicia, under  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  25  years. At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  League  is  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  the  territory. 

The  Supreme  Council  approves  the  text 
of  an  agreement  granting  political 
suzerainty  over  the  Spitzbergen 
archipelago  to  Norway. 

November  25  --  The  Supreme  Council  sende 
Germany  a  note  asking  an  explanation 
of  the  delay  in  the  signing  of  the 
protocol,   relative  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice, 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA. 

November  19  --  A  report  from  Helsing- 
fors  says  that  20,000  troops  of 
General  Yudenitch's  northwestern 
army  have  gone  over  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki. 

November  20  --  Reports  from  Vladivostok 
state  that  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment started  by  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionist-Zemstvo  group  in  that  city 
is  put  down  by  the  Government  which 
is  now  said  to  be  in  complete  con-, 
trol  there. 

November  21  --  According  to  dispatches 
from  Novo  Nikolaevsk,  the  Bolsheviki 
bombarded  Omsk  for  several  hours. 
Between  the  periods  of  the  bombard- 
■  ment,  fire  broke  out  in  the  t'Swn 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  half 
destroyed. 

November  22  --  A  Stockholm  report  says 
that  General  Denikine  claims  to  haVB 
broken  through  the  Red  lines  between 
Orel  and  Tambov, southeast  of  Moscow, 
and  to  have  annihilated  50,000  Bol- 
shevik troops. 

Lettish  forces  capture  Mitau,  the  capi- 
tal of  Courland, according  to  advices 
received  by  the  Lettish  Legation  in 
London* 

November  24  --  Information  reaches  Ber- 
lin to  the  effect  that  Bolshevik 
Russia  ajid  Lettonia.which  for  months 
had  been  at  war,  reach  an  agreement. 
The  terms  of  peace  are  said  to  pro- 
vide among  other  things, that  the  Red 
Army  of  Ptussia  shall  immediately 
suspend  all  hostilities  against  the 
Lett  Army, and  that  Socialist  Let- 
tonia  shall'  undertake  to  compel 
other  small  states,  including 
Esthonia, Lithuania  and  White  Russia, 
to  conclude  peace  with  the  Moscow 
Government. 

According  to  a  German  wireless  received 
in  London,  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
newspaper  "Pravda"  announces  that  a 
new  Russiain  Government  is  projected, 
in  which  the  Mensheviki  will  partic- 
ipate, and  that  a  peace  offer  is  to 
be  sent  to  Admiral  Kolchak  and  Gen- 
eral Denikine. 

November  25  — '  A  report  from  Taiga, 
Siberia,   says  that  6,000  wives  and 
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children  of  officers  making  an 
eleventh-hour  flight  from  Omsk  are 
reported  to  havd  been  captured  by 
the  Eolsheviki.  It  is  said  the  re- 
treat of  the  rear  iinits  of  the  Si- 
berian Army  from  Omsk  became  a 
stampede,  the  troops  thro-vring  away 
their  gxins  and  commandeering  loco- 
motives, trains  and  carts  in  "which 
to  escape. 

FOREIGN 

November  19  —  General  Felipe  Angeles, 
known  as  the  intellectual  leader  of 
the  Villa  rebel  movement, is  captured 
near  Parral,says  a  dispatch  received 
in  El  Paso. 

A  constitution  for  Egypt  and  local  sel:^ 
government  of  Malta  are  announced  in 
London,  designed  to  meet  the  unrest 
in  those  countries,  which  have  been 
demanding  appligation  to  themselves 
of  the  self-determination  theory. 

November  20  —  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment sends  a  note  to  the  Mexican 
Government  declaring  that  further  mo- 
lestation of  William  0.   Jenkins, 
Americein  Consular  Agent  at  Puebla, 
will  "seriously  affect  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
£ind  that  Mexico  must  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  such  an  act. "   The 
note  was  dispatched  after  the  receipt 
of  confirmation  of  the  second  arrest 
of  Mr.  Jenkins  at  Puebla. 

Th^  British  pound  sterling  is  quoted  on 
Wall  Street  at  $3.99  1/2,  which  is 
the  lowest  rate  ever  quoted  on  Brit- 
ish exchange  in  this  country. 

November  21  —  The  Pope  addresses  an 
important  encyclical  to  the  Catholic" 
episcopacy  of  the  world  on  behalf  of 
poor  children,  victims  of  the  T;ar. 

November  22  —  A  report  from  Rome  says 
that,  according  to  a  semi-official 
statement  recently  issued, "a  minority 
in  D'Annunzio's  forces,  counting  on 
the  support  of  friends  in  the  inter- 
ior of  Italy,  persist  in  the  idea  of 
attempting  seditious  action  against 
Italy  itself." 


November  23  —  A  report  from  Venice  says 
that  a  Serbian  division  12 ,000  strong 
has  been  concentrated  at  Spalato  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  ready  to  oppose 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  if  he  approaches 
that  citv» 


November  24  —  Tomasso  Tittoni ,  Italian 
Foreign  Minister, resigns, and  Vitario 
Scialoia,  Minister  without  portfolio, 
is  named  to  succeed  him,  according 
to  a  report  from  Rome. 

CJashes  between  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
growing  out  of  the  boycott ,  take 
place  at  FoochoT/,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  Peking, in  which  many  Chi- 
nese and  an  American   Y.  M-  C.   A. 
Secretary  are  injured. 

A  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Hungary, 
headed  by  Karl  Huzsar,  in  which  all 
the  parties  are  represented,  says  a 
dispatch  from  Budapest. 

A  Paris  report  states  that  France  de- 
clines to  permit  the  United  States 
to  return  the  American  dead  until 
January  1,   1922. 

November  25  —  According  to  advices 
from  Belgrade  12  prominent  Jugo-Slavs 
have  been  arrested  and  are  held  as 
hostages  by  the  Italian  forces  of  oc- 
cupation in  Dalmatia. 

General  Felipe  Angeles,  captured  a  few 
days  ago  by  Mexican  federal  troops , 
is  found  guilty  of  rebellion  against 
the  Carranza  Government  by  a  court 
martial,  ahd  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
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Energy-producing  Air  Pays 
Big  Dividends! 


^mmsscifi^mimmmmmimsimmmimt 


N  a  large  city  or  prosperous  business  town, 
I  smoke,  gases  and  exhaust  fumes  hang  Uke  a 
pall  from  five  to  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  narrow  streets  where  buildings  climb 
high,  this  so-called  fresh  air,  which  is  in  reality 
impure  air,  goes  up  many  floors.  Such  air  as 
this  makes  listless,  uninterested  workers — 
efficiency  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Workers  to  feel  right  need  the  right  kind  of 
air — dustless,  germless  air — and  at  just  the  right 
temperature  for  comfort  and  health.  This 
means  conditioned  air — air  washed  and  purified 
until  all  foreign  substances  are  eliminated  and 
you  have  clean,  clear,  energy-producing  air, 
humidified  and  tempered  to  the  proper  degree. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  outdoor 
air  which  comes  in  from  an  open  window  and 
contains  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  outside  and  the 
air  which  is  scientifically  cleaned  and  purified  and 
sent  out  thru  the  office  or  factory  as  nature 
intended,  as  there  is  between  day  and  night. 

After  you  once  know  the  great  advantages  that 
come  from  the  right  kind  of  air-conditioning 
equipment,  there  will  be  no  question  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  only  ventilating  method  to  use. 

If  you  arc  further  interested  zvrite  for 
our  Special  Air  Conditioning  Bulletin 

AMERICAN  BLOWER  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CANADIAN  SIROCCO  CO..  LTD. 
WINDSOR  ONTARIO 


BRANCHES  IN  ALL 
LARGE  CITIES 
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Saving  Labor  Costs 

There  never  was  a  tiriie  when  labor  was  so  costly 
and  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  guard  against  un- 
necessary labor  expense. 

Wagner  Overhead  Trolley  Carrier  Systems  are  of  demonstrated 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  transfer  of  materials  between  de- 
partments, and  from  one  unit  of  a  factory  or  warehouse  toanother. 

Their  cost  is  soon  absorbed  in  reduced  accident  liabilities  and  lower  breakage 
charges.  They  are  rapid,  inexpensive  to  operate,  prevent  delays  and  cut  the 
cost  of  labor  by  more  than  half.  Send  for  Catalog  C-18,  which  is  mailed  free 
to  architect?,  engineers  and  building  owners. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

Manufacturers  of  OoerheaJ  Carrier  Systems,  Door  Hangers  and 
Tracks  and  Elevator  Door  EquipmenL 


DOMESTIC 

UoTomber  19  -•■  It  is  stated  in  Washing- 
ton that  all  war  time  legislation, 
passed  for  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency, will  stay  in  effect  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  to  be  ratified.  This  includes 
war  tinie  prohibition. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  in 
session  at  Washington  unanimously  ap- 
proves a  plan  regarding  child  labor 
and  fixing  14  years  as  the  minimum 
age  of  employment  in  all  countries 
except  Japan,  India, and  a  few  others 
in  the  Orient.  This  plan  will  be 
submitted  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adjourns 
sine  die ,  thus  ending  the  special 
session  called  by  President  Wilson 
on  May  19. 

The  supply  of  coal  is  cut  off  from 
every  industrial  plant  in  Cleveland, 
except  tViose  coming  under  the  head 
of  Public  Utilities,  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  an  acute  fuel  situation  in 
that  city. 

Judge  W.  L.  Nuessel  in  the  District 
Court  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  is- 
sues a  mandamus,  directing  the  res- 
toration to  their  owners  of  the 
lignite  mines  recently  seized  by  the 
state  under  orders  from  Governor 
Prazier. 

The  Southern  Regional  Committee  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  puts  the 
South  on  a  wartime  coal  basis  by  an 
order  limiting  purchases  for  home 
use  to  one  ton. 

Movember  20  —  In  the  conference  at 
Washington  between  bituminous  coal 
miners  and  operators  the  operators 
propose  to  give  the  miners  an  in- 
crease of  15  cents  per  ton  and  a  ZOfo 
increase  to  men  working  by  the  day. 
The  offer  is  rejected  by  the  miners. 

A  drive  is  to  be  made  by  the  Republicans 
to  win  popular  support   throughout 
the  country  for  the  Lodge  resolution, 
declaring  the  war  at  an  end,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  Washington. 

A  new  Industrial  Congress  is  called  by 
President  Wilson  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton on  December  1,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  industrial  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  Unlike  the 
former  conference,  which  ended  in 
disagreement  over  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  new  body 
will  represent  no  distinctive  group, 
but  will  undertake  to  represent  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Governor  17.  L.  Harding  of  Iowa  tele- 
graphs governors  of  other  bituminous 
coal  producing  states,  suggesting 
concerted  action  toward  the  taking 
over  of  the  mines  by  the  states, 
and  offering  the  miners  a  substantial 
wage  increase,  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  miners '  and  operators '  nego- 
tiations in  Washington. 

Movember  21  —  A  plot  by  agitators  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  other  radicals  to 
arm  a  body  of  Red  guards  in  New 
York  with  a  view  to  starting  an  open 
revolt  against  the  prosecution  of 
Bolsheviki,  Communists,  and  Anarch- 
ists, is  announced  as  having  been 
discovered  by  Federal  and  polios  of- 
ficials of  New  York  City. 

President  Wilson  by  executiva  order  re- 
vives the  war  time  powers  of  the 
Food  Administration, placing  the  gov- 
ernment again  in  control  of  the  na- 
tion's food  supply,  in  an  effort  to 
avert  a  sugar  famine. 

The  bituminous  coal  minors  in  confer- 
ence with  the  operators  in  Washing- 
ton give  up  their  original  demands 
and  offer  to  accept  a  40  per  cent. 
wage  increase  witn  a  seven  hour -day 
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Guaranteeing  the  Guarantee 


When  the  Sales  Manager  says;  "We 
can  strengthen  our  guarantee  now  that  our 
product  is  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped,"  it 
means  increased  prestige  and  profit  through 
easier  selling  and  greater  satisfaction. 

And  sales  managers  are  saying  that 
everywhere.  For  they  have  come  to  learn 
that  the  operating  efficiency  insured  by  any 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  is  fully  in  keeping 
with  their  own  high  standard  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  guarantee  the 
performance  of  a  host  of  the  better  elec- 
trically operated  labor-saving  devices.  You 
will  find  them  on  addressing  and  mailing 
machines  in  the  office;  on  coffee  grinders 
and  food-choppers  in  the  store;  on  vacuum 
cleaners  and  washing  machines  in  the  home; 
as  well  as  a  built-in  part  of  high-grade 
electrical  tools. 

The    makers    of   such    equipment    prefer 


R&M  Motors  because  these  motors  enable 
them  to  strengthen  and  guarantee  their 
guarantee. 

Back  of  this  recognized  R&M  efficiency 
is  a  22-year  experience  in  the  making  of 
quality  motors  ranging  from  1-40  to  SO 
horsepower.  Power  users,  as  well  as  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturers,  are  saving 
money  through  uninterrupted  production 
insured  by  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  engineering  bureau 
will  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  selecting 
the  particular  R&M  Motor  or  Motors  best 
suited  to  your  requirements. 

Representative  dealers  also  find  added 
prestige  in  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line. 


V\\c  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,    Springtield,  O. 

For  Tnventy'tnvo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Motors'    " 
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Some  Christmas 
Present 


Guaranteed 
All  Wool 
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Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


As  a  house  coat 

"Some  Christmas  Pre- 
sent" he'll  say,  whether 
he  be  grandpa,  daddy 
or  brother. 

Fact  is  any  man  would 
be  glad  to  find  a  Thermo 
Sport  Coat  among  his 
Christmas  gifts. 

The  dandiest,  handiest 
coat  for  work  or  play,  in- 
doors or  outdoors. 

More  welcome  than  a 
lounging  robe  or  a  smok- 
ing jacket  because  it's  more 
mannish,  and  comfortable. 

The  Thermo  Sport  Coat 
is  knitted— a  soft,  ease-giv- 
ing, shapely  and  well-tail- 
ored coat  that  will  please 
the  wearer  immensely. 

Guaranteed 
all  wool 

Your  choice  of  heather-irJx- 
lures,  blue,  brown,  green,  olive, 
and  oxford  gray. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  write  us  and  we'll  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

Makers  of  Thermo  Coat  Sweaters 

Dept.   L  349  Broadway 

New  York 


and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  The^ 
operators  reject  this  proposal  and 
in  turn  withdraw  their  offer  of  an 
increase  of  15  cents  a  ton  and  a  20 
per  cent,  wage  incraase. 
Judge  John  C.  Pollock  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  declares  beer 
containing  2.75  alcohol  non-intoxi- 
cating in  a  decision  granting  a  tem- 
porary injunction  to  restrain  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  and 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
from  interfering  vrith  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  such  beer  by  St. 
Louis  brovrors. 

November  22  --  A  pitched  battle   talces 
place  in  Bogalusa,  La.,  betvTeen  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Loyalty  League  con^ 
posed  of  former  service   men   and 
others,  and  alleged  union  labor  agi- 
tators, in  which  3   persons   are 
killed  and  several  woundsd. 
The  Prince  of  '.Vales   ends  his   American 

visit  and  sails  for  home. 
John  L.  Lewis,  Acting  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  says  the  miners 
will  accept  the  proposal  of  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson, for  an  incrsase 
in  wages  amounting  to  31.61  per  cent. 
over  the  existing  scale, if  provision 
is  made  also  for  a  seven-hour  day 
and  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday.  The 
proposal  is  refused  by  the  operators. 
The  State  Department  renews  its  request 
to  the  French  Government  for  the  re- 
turn of  bodies  of  American  soldiers 
buried  in  France. 
Plans  for  possible  fusion  of  farmers 
and  labor  organizations  fail  at  the, 
first  national  convention  of  the 
Labor  Party  at  its  opening  session 
in  Chicago.  All  fanner  delegates' 
withdraw  from  the  convention. 

November  24  --  Representatives  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  convention  in  Chi- 
cago create  the  Labor  Party  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
set  of  political  declarations  and 
several  resolutions.  The  object  of 
the  new  party,  as  set  forth  in  its 
constitution,  will^  be  "to  organize 
all  hand  and  brain  workers  of  the 
country  to  support  the  principles  of 
a  political ,  social  and  industrial 
democracy."  A  national  convention 
will  be  held  next  summer  for  the  our- 
pose  of  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  tells  the 
joint  wage  scale  committees  of  op- 
erators and  coal  miners  that  a  wage 
increase  should  be  "borne  by  the  op- 
erators or  the  oublic  or  both." 

A  nev7  wage  and  working  agreement  is 
signed  betreen  the  Railroad  Admini- 
stration and  officials  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Maintenance  of  I7ay  em- 
ployes and  railway  track  laborers,, 
which  establishes  the  eight  hour  day 
for  thi?;  class  of  workers,  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime.  The  agree- 
ment involves  about  400,000  men. 

November  25  --  Mayor  Charles  E.  Poorman 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  suspended  by  Gover- 
nor Cox  some  time  ago  for  failure  to 
preserve  order  during  the  steel 
strike  in  that  city,  is  permanently 
removed  from  office  by  the  Governor. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  at 
Washington  announces  the  creation  of 
a  governing  body  of  that  organiza-i 
tion,  composed  of  12  government  rep- 
resentatives,6  labor  representatives, 
and  6  representing  capital.  The  rep- 
resentatives on  this  board  of  gov- 
ernors will  be  named  by  Belgium, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Germany,  Switzerland, Spain, Argentina, 
Canada,  Poland,  and,  pending  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  by  the  United 
States  and  its  formal  participation, 
Denmark. 


nLotrolal 

Twilt  nelp  T57itk  ddnce 
ancLsoi^ .  by  "wiiidinsj 
the  Phonoi^rdph  ridHt 
dlongr     5^5 

— eliminating  the  annoyance 
of  jumping:  up  to  rewind  a 
run-down  macliine  at  your 
holiday  festivities— 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

The  MOTROLA,  electrical  self- winder, 
can  be  instantly  attached  to  any  phono- 
graph, so  simple  a  child  may  operate 
without  fear  of  over- winding,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  phonograph  owner 

Sold  at  leading  phonograph  shops 
everywhere,  or  a  post-card  will 
bring  dealer's  name  to  you. 


11 


JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

29  West  35th  Street 
New  York 

57  East  Jackson  Boulevard 

Chicago 

$15  South  Broadway 
Lo9  Aofteles 


Residence  E.  IVilhinshurg  Imp.  Co. 

ylrdmore  Farms^  Pa. 

IV,  E.  Snaman,  ./Architect 

Your  Home 

Warmer  in  Winter 

But — even  if  Natco  didn't 
make  a  building  warmer  in  win- 
ter, cooler  in  summer,  damp 
proof,  vermin  proof — even  if 
Natco  didn't  save  money — you 
still  would  have  the  biggest  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  building  • 
your  new  home  of  Natco 
throughout — Safety    From    Fire! 

So  you  may  see  how  beauti- 
fully, safely  and  economically 
you  can  build  of  n 

N/\TCO  •  I-IOLLOW-TIIJ= 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  "Fire- 
proof Houses  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile,"  with  its  twenty-four  pic- 
tures and  full  description  of 
Natco  homes.  A  post  card  brings 
it  to  you. 

iS!ATION/\l7FIRE  •  PRCIDFING 

•COMPAiV^/- 

111  Federal  Street 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Xmas  Selections 


On 
Credit 


XI— ^We  perfectly  cut, 
blue-white  diamond  set  in 
"Merry  Widow"  .mountiii^i: 
of  white  gold.    $65. 


x2-m 

engraved  mounting  of 
platinum,  2  blue-white 
diamonds  in  hexagon 
settings.    S175. 


ue-whitcdia- 


X3  — 

Scarf  pin 
with  one 
e  KC  e  p  - 
tionally 
fine, blue- 
white  di- 
amond , 
set  Tif- 
f  a  n   y 


style-  style. SSO 


*|^^ 


T^jY=^  Hex^oli-set 
jliamond,  in  hiimJ-rar- 
'ed  platinum  mount- 
ing.    S20fl. 


7  perfi-ialv  >at.  blue- 
whiiediafoonds    $85. 


t  X!,S---Tvf1ve  dazzling 
(JiuttKinds.  plati'iuni  set, 
siu'iound  a  heaufiful  blue 
faceted  sapphire.     $11/5. 


X20— Lalils'  fiel- 
cher  ring,  one  (ine 
diamond.     83.5. 


'  X37 — Seven  fine  perfect-cut,  blue* 
white  diamonds,  uniform  in  size,  color 
and  brilliancy,  crown  set,  resembling  a 
$350   solitaire.     Hand-engraijed,    white 

Lgold   mounting    (looks    tike   platinum.) 

U77.50. 


X2j-    Tif 
ring;    one    perfei 
di'imond      f'Qi 


engraved   mounting,    1 
ptjfcctly  cut,  blue-white  \ 
diamond.    .$40. 


X7  — Super  10  r 
diamond,  set  Tiffany 
style,  solid  gold 
mounting.    $12fi. 


X8 — Beautiful  mount- 
ing of  white  gold,  com- 
l)incd   with   grrt-n    gold;  ' 
one     suiwrior    diamond,  i 

50. 


X9- 
stylc    set 
one     fine 
mond. 


XIO- -Genuine,  hand-l 
I'arved  cam<'0  in  hand-l 
pngiaved,     solid     goldj 
bezel.    %T.m.  ' 
Xil -The  "Merry  Wid- 
ow," always  poi)uIar,  set 
with  o  jierfcctly  cut,  blue- 
white  diamonds,  in  plat- 
inum.   $100. 


X13 
mond; 
Betting 


One 

Tiffauv 
$200. 


XI2  -Mfrold,dia4 

fine  din- S""^"^''*',.   .*l*     ^i?^P< 
j,j.ljIloman   mush.     $5. 


Xmas  Selections 

On  Credit  at  Cash  Prices 

Any  of  these  Splendid  SWEET  Specials  sent 
ON  APPROVAL  at  our  expense.  If  entirely  sat- 
isfied after  examination,  pay  only  one-fifth 
of  price;  balance  in  ten  monthly  payments. 
SWEET'S  Policy :  You  must  be  satisfied  or  no  sale. 

Every  Diamond  of  Superior  quality,  blue- 
white,  perfect-cut.  PROFIT-SHARING  PLAN : 
We  accept  SWEET  Diamonds  in  exchange  at 
full  price,  plus  iy2%  yearly  increase  in  value. 
Liberty  Bonds  accepted  at  face  value. 

Send  for  Beautiful  De  Luxe 

128  Page  Catalogue  of 

Christmas  Suggestions.  It's  FREE 

Select  your  gift  before  Christmas  and  get  it  on 
credit.  Maiden  Lane's  greatest  collection  ot 
precious  gems,  watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  etc., 
beautifully  illustrated.  Ten  months  to  pay  on 
everything.     Write  TODAY  to  Dept.  904  T 


style 
ly   cm 


Xn-   -FlafWum  set  7- 
riiamond  clustef.-    $05. 


X26 — i^ven  blue- 
white  diamonds, 
hexagon  set  in  white 
gold  mounting.   S85. 


\  l-i    Oi  e  tfaperior 
mond  in  too' h setting. 


dia- 
?50. 


X23— Geiuuny  roral 
«»meo  set  witli  iwo  fine 
ijiamonds,    $28.50. 


BeautituI  pend- 
ant: 47  genuine 
whole  pearls;  one 

;luc-whitc  dia 
Xoond    and  baronue 
*y  drop;  15-vncn 


LW-SWEITECe 


-THE  HOUSE  OFQUALITJ' 

2-4  MAIDEN  LANE,N.Y. 
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Xerhaps  your  Scalp 

needs  more  "exercise"! 


PLEASE  don't  smile — the  scalp, 
to    do   its  work  efficiently^  re- 
quires regular  exercise. 

Working  thick  pine-tar  lather  into 
the  scalp  with  the  linger-tips, 
quickens  the  blood  flow  and  invig- 
orates the  scalp,  making  it  more 
pliant  and  more  responsive.  More 
and  inore  improvement  comes  as 
you  continue  this  beneficial  form  of 
scalp  exercise  with  clean-smelling 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

The  improvement  in  appearance  of 
the  hair  is  soon  observable,  too.  Its 
healthy  gloss  and  lustre  become  in- 
creasingly evident. 

Without  systematic  (preferably 
daily)  massage,  scalp  circulation  be- 
comes sluggish  and  slow,  and  the 
hair-roots  are  under-nourished. 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern 
Care  and  Treatment."  36  pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion.     Sent  free  on  request. 

For  sample  half  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  send  ten 
cents. 


Packer^  i  Liquid  Tar  Soapy  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair 
soft  and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  ten  cents. 


.    THE   PACKER  MFG.   COMPANY 

Dept.  84  L,  I  2oWest  3  2nd  St., New  York  City 


Packer  s  Tar  Soap 

"PURE  AS  THE  PINES" 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


PAINFUL. Genius  is  the  capacity  for 

iTwaking  somebody  else  take   infinite 
pains. 

New  York  "Evening  Stui," 


KNOWINS  HIS  PLACE. "Did  you  order  ham 

and  eggs?"  asked  the  head  waiter. 

"Certainly  not.   I  humbly  requested 
them. " 

Washington  "Star." 


PACKER      PRODUCTS     ARE     SOLD      BY     DRUGGISTS      EVERYWHERE 


THOSE  OUT-OF-DATE  SWEDES. An  American 

correspondent  in  Sweden  says  the  Swed- 
ish are  "working  contentedly."  Why,  the 
old-fashioned  things.' 

—Macon  "Telegraph. " 


FREE  AND  EASY. —Dean  Jones  of  Yale  is 
credited  with  this  definition  of  free- 
dom of  speech:  "The  liberty  to  say  what 
you  think  without  thinking  what  y«u 
say." 

Chicago  "Tribune." 


SUGGESTIVE. Black  is  th©  principal 

shade  in  the  new  German  flags. It  serves 
the  double  duty  of  signifying  that  na- 
tionality's record  and  its  mourning  for 
the  consequences. 

-—Baltimore  "American." 


A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  DITTY 

The  recent  "mass  vacation"  of  the 
New  York  printers  inspired  the  follow- 
ing prophetic  communication  from  a 
DIGEST  well-wisher.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  familiar  refrain,  "Dickory, 
dickory,  dock,"  originally  meant  to 
suggest  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  does 
almost  as  well  for  the  clicking  of  the 
typewriters  which  so  nobly  came  to  the 
rescue  during  the  emergency. 

311  V  Street,  N.  E. , 
Washington,  D.  C 

The  Editors  of 

The  Literary  Digest, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen: 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock. 

The  printers  quit  work  five  o'clock; 
They  said,  "We're  on  strike — 
You  must  do  as  we  like." 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock. 

The  printers  received  quite  a  shock; 
THE  DIGEST  came  out- 
put the  printers  to  rout. 

Dickory,  dickory,  dook, 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock, 

The  printers  are  starting  to  knock 
At  the  doors  of  the  Press; 
They'll  be  back  soon,  I  guess. 

Dickory,  dickory,  dock. 

Yours  with  congratulations, 
John  W.  Christie 
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SERVICE 


THE  desire  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  is  not  only  that  Hercules  explosives 
shall  be  used  as  extensively  as  possible,  but  also  that  they  shall  be  used  as 
efficiently  and  economically  as  possible. 
In  the  pursuit  of  this  desire  the  Service  Department  of  the  Company  is  daily 
discharging  the  two-fold  obligation  which  devolves  upon  us  with  every  sale  of 
a  Hercules  product— an  obligation  to  the  buyer  and  an  obligation  to  the  product 
itself.  Our  obligation  to  the  buyer  requires  that  he  be  sold  the  explosive  best  suited 
for  his  work.  Our  obligation  to  the  product  requires  that  it  be  used  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible.  Every  day,  in  a  mine,  or  a  quarry,  along  some  river 
channel,  or  on  a  farm,  the  department  is  demonstrating  the  best  way  to  use  a  certain 
explosive  to  attain  a  certain  end. 

The  services  of  this   department  are    at    the  disposal  of    all  users  of  explosives. 
Either  by  letter,  or  through  the  personal  call  of  a  service  man,  the  department  will 
endeavor  to  help  solve  your  explosive  problems. 
The  scope  of  the  department's  work  is  as  follows~- 


•«     Engineering 


We  are  frequently  called  in  con- 
sultation on  important  engineering 
work.  Our  service  men  have  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  engin- 
eers who  are  building  highways, 
railways,  canals  or  tunnels  ;  to  con- 
tractors who  are  clearing  and  grad- 
ing land  for  parka,  fair  grounds,  or 
aviation  fields,  ditching  swamps  to 
reclaim  the  land  or  for  mosquito 
prevention  and  other  work  of  simi- 
lar character. 


Drainage 

Hercules  Agricultural  Service 
men  are  now  working  in  the  field  to 
help  reclaim  the  100  million  acres 
of  wasted  swamp  lands  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  actively  co- 
operating with  the  Drainage  Com- 
missions, Dock  and  Meadow  Com- 
missions, Mosquito  Commissions, 
Dredge  Boat  Contradtots,  Land  De- 
velopment Companies,  professional 
agricultural  blazers  and  others  who 
are  undertaking  drainage  operations 


Mining 

Few  men  handle  explosives  more 
efficiently  than  the  metal  miners, 
yet  many  of  these  men  have  profit- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  ourService 
Department,  In  the  mmes  where 
are  produced  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
aluminum,  salt  and  sulphur,  Her- 
cules Service  has  helped  hundreds 
of  miners  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion and  cut  their  costs. 


Farming 

Vast  tracts  of  cut-over  lands  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  being  re- 
claimed with  dynamite.  On  farms 
everywhere  trees  are  being  planted, 
land  cleared  and  ditches  dug  with 
the  help  of  explosives.  Hercules 
Service  Men  are  taking  an  import- 
ant part  in  this  work — they  are  co- 
operating with  county  agents  all 
over  the  country,  and  holding  dem- 
onstrations where  farmers  may 
come,  see  how  the  work  is  done, 
and  have  theii  questions  answered 
by  experienced  men. 


Quarrying 


The  problems  of  (increasing  pro- 
duction and  lowering  costs  are  as 
vital  to  the  quarrymen  as  to  the 
miners.  Hercules  Service  Men  are 
frequently  called  into  quarries  to 
demonstrate  the  mo^  approved 
methods  of  using  explosives. 
Efficiency  in  the  producton  of  build- 
ing Acne,  cement,  road  ballad, 
clay  and  gravel  has  been  materially 
increased  in  many  quarries  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Hercules  Serv- 
ice Department, 


Coal  Mining 

Thousands  of  tons  of  explosives 
are  used  every  year  in  the  coal 
mines.  Most  of  it  is  used  effectively 
and  economically  but  many  coal 
miners  have  felt  that  by  adopting 
more  efficient  blasting  methods  they 
could  get  larger  produdlion  of  coal. 
Our  Service  Depjurtment  has  been 
able  by  suggeAion  or  demonstration 
to  show  these  men  that  their  output 
could  be  increased  and  their  coAs 
cut. 


HERCULES  POWDEIICO. 


Chicago 

Chattanooga 

Salt  Lake  City 

Hazleton,  Pa. 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 

.St.  Louis 

Pittsburorh.  Pa. 

Joplin 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

New  York 

Wilmington,  Del 
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A  Gift 
of  Service 


Because  tHey  save  the  house- 
wife so  much  tedious  toil  and 
time  and  because  they  clean 
with  unusual  thoroughness  with- 
out destructive  wear  to  rugs  and 
carpets,  Bissell  appliances  con- 
tinue to  be  favored  gifts  for 
mothers  and  wives. 

To  be  sure  of  full  measure 
appreciation,  put  these  two  at 
the  head  of  your  Christmas 
shopping  list  — 

BISSELL 

Carpet  Sweeper  anc? 
Vacuum  Sweeper 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  Carpet  Sweep- 
ers, for  daily  use,  from  $4.50  lo  $7  75; 
Vacuum  Sweepers,  for  periodic 
cleaning,  $9  to  $17.50— depending 
upon  style  and  locality.  At  all  good 
stores.  Send  for  booklet,  "The  Care 
of  Rugs  and  Carpets. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michisan 

Oldest  a..d  Largest  Sweeper  Makera 
Made  in  Canada,  too 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive:  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  by  buying  direct.  Price,  3  for  $1.60;  12  for  $6.  prepaid. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  54c  stomps  for  full  length 
sample  ribbon  and  booklet—'  'Better  Typewriter  Results."  State  name 
and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS, 


Gavleston,  Texas 


□  - 


-D 


Manufacturers  in 
Need  of  Capital 

To  Retire  Obligations ; 

To  Purchase  Equipment; 

To  Provide  Additional  Space; 

To  Strengthen  Cash  Resources; 

To  Eliminate  Floating  Indebtedness; 

Should  know  that  it  their  proposition  is 
meritorious  and  they  have  ample  fixed 
assets,  we  will  purchase  their  long  term 
first  mortgage  bonds  in  amounts  of 
$530,000  upward  for  cash. 

SWSTRAUS&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882  INCORPORATED 

NEW  YrjRK  SAN  FR.^NCISCO  CHICAGO 
ISO  Broadway  Crocker  Bldg.  Straus  Bldg. 


37   Years  Without  Loss  to  any  Investor 


UNDOUBTEDLY. The  way  some   receivers 

are  paid,  it  jnust  be  much  better  to  re- 
ceive than  to  give. 

- — -Spokane  "Spokesman-Review." 


NO  ESCAPE. As  soon  as  people  were 

told  to  wear  their  last  year's  clothes, 
the  price  of  thread  and  clothes  brushes 
went  up. 

— — ^Washington  "Star." 


OR  GO  TO  JAIL. "Is  there  any  way  a 

man  can  avoid  paying  alimony?"    asked 
the  Friend  who  was  seeking  free  advice. 
"Sure,"  replied  the  Lawyer.   "He  can 
stay  single  or  stay  married." 

Cincinnati  "Enquirer." 


CORRECT. — "fJhat  is  meant  by  every  cloud 
having  a  silver  lining?"   asked  the 
Teacher. 

"That's  when  a  feller  is  so  sick 
that  he  can't  go  to  school,"  replied 
tho  red-headed  boy  in  the  back  row. 

-—Cincinnati  "Enquirer," 


REASON  ENOUGH.— Miss  Smart:  "I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  that  little 
man  over  there.  He  was  so  attentive  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  now  he  won't  even 
look  at  me I " 

Mrs.  Blank:  "Perhaps  he   saw  me  come 
in.   He's  my  husband." 

- — Macon  "Telegraph. " 


THE  GREATER  NEED. "The  great  question 

now  before  us , "  began  the   ponderous 
constituent. 

"ffe 've . got  more  questions  on  hand 
just  now  than  we  really  need,"  inter- 
rupted Senator  Sorghum.  "Come  around 
with  an  answer  once  in  awhile." 

Washington  "Star." 


PARLOR  COMPETITION •  "How  is  it  that 

A.rthur  never  takes  you  to  the  theatre 
nowadays?"  queried  Marie. 

"Well,  you  see,"  her  friend  repliied, 
"one  evening  it  rained,  and  we  sat  in 
the  parlor. " 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  ever  since  that  we— Oh,  I 
don't  know;  but  don't  you  think  that 
theatres  are  an  awful  bore?" 

"Tit-Bits." 


A  STICKLER  FOR  STYLE. "Pa,"  said   a 

yoimg  lady  to  her  farmer  dad,  "l  wish 
you  woiildn't  say  'l  seen,'  I  don't  knovr 
how  many  times,  pa,  I've  corrected  you 
on  that. " 

"Now,  Mamie,  you  look-a  here,"  said 
the  old  man,  shoveling  a  generous  piece 
of  peach  pie  into  his  mouth  with  his 
knife,  "you  make  yer  livin'  by  good 
grammar  and  eddication,  but  yer  ma  and 
me,  we're  obliged  to  take  in  summer 
boarders,  and,  by  jiminy,  they  demand 
the  dialect  if  they  pay  the  rates*" 

—-San  Francisco  "Argonaut. " 


THE  ARTLESS  FARMER.—-  One  of  those 
country  gentlemen  who  owns  a  farm  in 
Brown  Country,  but  lives  in  Indianopo- 
lis  and  only  spends  his  week-ends  on 
the  farm,  asked  one  of  his  neighbors 
down  in  Brown:  "Did  you  know  that  T. 
C.  Steele  sold  the  picture  that  he 
painted  on  your  farm?"  The  farmer  made 
no  reply  to  this,  and  then  the  country 
gentleman  told  him  the  price  I'jr.  Steele 
got  for  the  canvas.  "I  just  wish  I  had 
known  the  feller  liked  the  place  well 
enough  to  pay  that  for  a  picture  of  it," 
the  farmer  said.  "I'd  a'  sold  him  the 
farm  for  $200  less  than  that." 

—--San  Francisco  "Argonant^" 


FOXS 

F#P"  PUTTEES 

The  smart  thing  for  skating  and  other  out- 
door sports— Fox's  Spiral  Puttees.  Made  on  8 
curve,  of  the  finest  English  wool,  they  fit  the 
leg  in  trim,  neat  spirals  and  will  not  fray  at 
the  edge  like  ordinary  puttees. 

The  genuine  Fox's  have  a  small  brass  tag 
with  the  name  and  the  letter  R  or  L,  for  right 
or  left,  on  each  puttee.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
Fox's  at  your  dealer,  we'll  supply  you. 
'Rtgulalion  Heavy  Weighi$4  Extra  Fine  Light  Weight 
^xlraFineL'ghtShade$5 
lanley-JoIinsoii  C 
60  W.  Broadway 


Iwin  Sockets  Give 
Double  Conveniena 


AJAX  PLURAL  SOCKET  PLUG  (Patented) 
turns  the  current  two  ways.  Fits  any  socket.  Hand- 
some B.'^KELITE  construction.  At  Dealers  or  Parcel 
Post.  Insist  on  Ajax.  $1.25  EACH — 3  FOR  $3.50. 
AJAX  ELECTRIC  SPECIALTY  CO.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A 


Indoors  or  out 


X 


Get  the 
Drop  on 

IhatCottstb 

IJOUSEWIVES !  Sudden 
^^  changes  from  the  over- 
heated kitchens  to  cooler 
rooms  or  outdoors — or  vice 
versa — often  mean  a  cold. 
Prevent  it!  Use  Dean's 
Mentholated  Cough  Drops. 
Get  them  anywhere. 

Dean   Medicine   Company 
Milwaukee,  Witconsio 

Mentholated 

GoughDrops 
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The  new  sport 


family  trapshooting 


TRAPSHOOTING! 
The  famous  American 
sport,  evolved  and  per- 
fected by  Americans,  followed 
today  by  thousands  of  clean 
American  sportsmen — the  new 
Winchester  Junior  Trapshooting 
Outfit  brings  trapshooting  right 
into  your  own  home  !  The  new 
.410  sport  gun  with  the  shells 
and  "birds"  and  "trap"  makes 
trapshooting  so  easy  that  even 
children  can  enjoy  it. 

No  matter  where  you  go — 
shore,  mountains,  winter  or 
summer  resorts — the  Winchester 
Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit  will 
provide  royal  sport  for  everybody. 
At  picnics,  on  boating  parties, 
afternoon  motor  trips — anywhere 
under  the  blue  sky,  any  time  in 
the  whole  year — -you  can  delight 
rid  and  young  alike  with  this 
fascinating  pastime.  You  can 
even  hold  shooting-outings  on 
your  own  lawn! 


The  fascinating  new 
Winchester  game 

The  new  Winchester  game 
which  this  outfit  provides  is  sf) 
easy  that  everyone  can  do  it,  so 
fascinating  that  none  can  resist  it. 

It's  such  a  real  joy  to  smash 
those  flying  clay  "birds"  into  a 
thousand  bits!  You'll  want  to 
do  it  over  and  over  again. 

You'll  want  to  get  up  matches 
and  tournaments.  You'll  want 
to  slip  the  outfit  in  every  time 
you  take  the  car  out.  If  you  have 
a  boat  you'll  keep  the  outfit  on 
board  along  with  the  compass 
and  other  necessaries. 

Safe  and  inexpensive 

The  new  game  is  absolutely 
safe.  The  sport  gun  holds  only 
one  shell  —  no  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  loaded. 

It's  inexpensive,  too.  Clay 
birds  and  ammunition  can  be 
procured  at  small  cost — these  are 


the  only  current 
charges.  The  sport 
gun  and  hand  trap, 
with  proper  care,  will  last  for 
years.  The  new  Winchester 
game  is  the  most  economical 
spon  you  could  pick  out,  con- 
sidering the  fun  it  will  provide. 

Your  dealer  has  if 

Call  on  your  dealer  today  and 
look  at  this  storehouse  of  new 
sport.  Handle  the  little  sport 
gun,  fit  it  to  your  shoulder.  You 
can't  keep  your  hands  ofi^  it! 
Examine  the  whole  assembly. 
Every  requisite  for  days  of  royal 
sport  has  been  provided. 

Get  the  Winchester  Junior 
Trapshooting  Outfit  and  give  it 
to  the  whole  family  !  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  write 
us  direct. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
Dept.  728    New  Haven.  Conn.,  U,  S.  A> 


T.ayovt  for  ihe  new 

W'nchenter  game 

irhich  the  outfit 

provides 


Winchester  .1,10  Shofaun.  designed  experinlhy 
for  vse  with  the  Winchester  Junior  Trap- 
shooting  Outfit.  Has  the  beaut;/  and  finish  for 
which  all  Winchester  guns  are  famous 


WINC/f£ST£R 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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A  winlorwondor 
lando(^brillian(: 
sunshino'^'^color 


The  warm  and  dry  doserl:  air  of 
Southern  flrixona  invigorates 

^1!  winter  you  may  live  in  the  open 

Fine  motor  roads  lead  to  scenes 
that  charm.  Deep  canyons, 
high  mountains,  sunlit  mesas, 
and  vast  deserts.  Oranges 
and  cactus.thepalm  and  yucca 

Noted  winter  resorts  of  Phoenix 
and  Tucson,  Castle  Hot  Springs 
and  Chandler.  TheflpacheTrail 
combines  desert  and  mountains 


Ask  for  booklet,  "Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Rockies."  Let  the  local 
ticket  agent  help  plan  your  trip  —  or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated 
Ticket  Office  —  or  address  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  646  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  St.,  New 
York  City;  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  indicate  the  places 
you  wish  to  see  en  route. 


Unfted  States  Railroad  Administration 


m 


^^^^ 


A  SUGGESTION.—  Perhaps  the   United 
States  would  accept  a  non-resident  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Chicago  "Tribune." 


THE  AWFUL  GERTIAT  LANGUAGE^ Jud  Tunkins 

says  he  has  no  objection  to  German  mu- 
sic. VJhat  he  frets  over  is  the  German 
words  that  go  with  the  music. 

Washington  "Star." 


SURPKIZIWG. Elderly  Hostess "So  you 

are  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  Mar- 
garet Blank,   I  was  at  your  christening 
eighteen  years  ago- 
changed  .  " 


but  how  you  've 
-Boston  "Transcript." 


THE  THRIFTY  SCOT. Bix--"I  wonder  why 

a  Scotchman  always  says   'hae'   for 
have? 

Dix--"Possibly  it's  on  account  of 
his  thrift.   He  saves  a  'v'  every  time 
he  does  it." 

Boston  "Transcript." 


PREPAREDNESS. ^Wifie--t)ear  John,mother 

was  so  pleased  with  all  those   nice 
things  you  said  about  her  in  your  let- 
ter to  me.   You  see,   she  opened  it  by 
mistake. " 

Hubby — "Yes,  I  thought  she  would." 

Baltimore  "American." 


RECKLESS  DUCTORIKG.— Doctor:  "Madam, 
I  shall  have  to  paint  your  husband's 
throat  with  nitrate  of  silver." 

Profiteer 's  Wife:  "Please  u&e  ni- 
trate of  gold,  doctor.  The  expense  is 
quite  immaterial . " 

London  "Opinion," 


EARNING  HIS  REST. "Some  officeholders 

are  not  very  industrious." 

"Vfell,"  explained  Senator  Sorghum, 
"after  a  man  has  been  rxmning  for  of- 
fice he's  liable  to  feel  tired   enough 
for  a  good,  long  rest." 

^Washington  "Star." 


THE  USUAL  DISTINCTION. ---"Don't  you  ad- 
mire determination  in  a  man's  charac- 
ter?" 

"That  depends.  If  it  brings  success 
I  praise  it  as  splendid  per severance, if 
failure,  I  denounce  it  as  confounded 
obstinacy. " 

Boston  "Transcript." 


PUTTING  THE  "H"  IN  MUSIC. "The  'orn 

of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill," 
sang  the  little  boy  at  the   Ragged 
School  treat.   But  somehow  his  version 
of  that  line  in  '"Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
jarred  on  the  nerves  of  the  teacher. 

"%  little  man,"  she  said  kindly, 
"why  don't  you  put  a  few  more  aitches 
in  your  song?" 

"Garn,"  advised  the  little  man,  po- 
litely.  "Don't  you  know  there  aint  no 
'h'  in  moosic?  I.t  only  goes  up  ter  G," 
—-San  Francisco  "Argonaut. " 


AX-GOLF. - — The  old  farmer  was  trying  to 
impress  upon  his  eon,  who  wanted  to  play 
golf  for  exercise,  that  chopping  wood 
would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well. 
"Oh,  no,  father,"'  said  the  boy,  "it  is 
the  walking  between^  strokes  that  makes 
golf  su(5h  valuable  exercise;  that  gives 
the  legs  a  chance  as  well  as  the  arms." 
"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  the  old 
man.  And  then  he  went  into  the  yard 
and  placed  sticks  of  wood  at  intervals 
all  around  it.  After  this  he  handed 
the  boy  an  ax  and  said:  "Now,  play  the 
full  course." 

•---San  Francisco  "Argonont." 
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Salient  Six: 

Salient  in  Value — Salient  in  Service 


That  is  salient  which 
is  strikingly  manifest 
or  which  catches  the 
attention  at  once. 

—Webster. 


The  Stephens  Perfected  Overhead -Valve 
Engine — the  most  powerful  and  economical 
engine  of  its  size  as  established  by  the  fact 
that  the  Stephens  Salient  Six  has  twice  won 
the  Los  Angeles -Yosemite  Economy  Run. 


Built    to  prove  ^vorthy  of  the  meaning  of  "Salient". 

The  surpassing  excellence  of  its  qualities  and  features, 
its  acts  of  performance,  are  proofs  of  its  "Saliency". 

In  the  Stephens  SaHent  Six  you  enjoy  luxurious  com- 
fort combined  with  pride  of  the  wonderfully  attract- 
ive  hand-built  bodies — "Salient  Value". 

The  Stephens  engine  is  more  powerful  and  economical  than 
any  engine  of  equal  size — delivering  "SaHent  Service". 

The  Stephens  engine  burns  the  lowest  grade  of  fuel  without 
lessened  performance — "SaHent  Economy". 

And  that's  not  all — for  its  great  reserve  power  makes  the 
Stephens  a  Salient  road  performer. 

It  gives  you  speed,  flexibility,  hill-climbing  ability,  quietness, 
combined  with  beauty  and  comfort  at  their  maximum. 

Altogether  in  one  motor  car — the  Stephens  Salient  Six — you 
get  a  Salient  Value  and  a  Salient  Service  that  gives  the 
height  of  motor  car  satisfaction  to  you. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Stephens  Motor  Works 

Moline,  Illinois 
FACTORIES:  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Vi*^f  y    MORE  POWER  PER  CHARGE 


MORE   MILES   PER  GALLON 
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"You  won't  have  to 

parboil  this  ham" 


Swift's  Premium  Ham 
comes  to  you  with  a 
perfect  cure  —  sweet 
enough— smoked  enough 
—  salty  enough.  It  is  a 
finished  product  which 


needs  nothing  at  your 
hands  but  careful  broil- 
ing or  frying.  No  need 
for  you  to  parboil  it  and 
lose  any  of  the  splendid 
Premium  flavor. 


Swift  &  Company 
U.  S.  A. 


^ 


:'j^^4 


It  is  not 
necessary  to  paitoil 

Swifts  Premium  Hams 

before  broiling 
^     orfrying     / 


Look  for  the  blue  tag  tied  to 
theham.  It  tells  you  that  you 
are  buying  Swift's  Premium, 
theham  that  needs  noparboil- 
ing.    Try  one  for  the  holidays 


Swift's     Premium     Ham 
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Put  your  driver  behind  the 
wheel  and  let  him  tell  you 

No  OTHER  truck  has  the  Clydesdale,  "driver  under 
the  hood,"  the  automatic  controller. 

Frankly,  a  description  of  this  exclusive  feature  is  be- 
yond us. 

We've  tried  to  write  it.  Clydesdale  dealers  have  tried 
to  talk  it. 

But,  when  the  claim  is  made  that  this  simple  instrument 
holds  the  truck  to  a  predetermined  speed  up  hill  or  down, 
on  paved  streets,  thru  sand  and  mud;  that  it  is  preven- 
tion against  gear  stripping;  and  that  it  effects  a  really 
great  saving  in  fuel  and  tires  our  claims  sound  presump- 
tuous and  are  greeted  with  skepticism. 

We  have  been  forced  to  the  decision  that,  like  the  first 
ride  in  an  airplane,  the  performance  of  the  Clydesdale 
controller  is  indescribable,  and  that  an  actual  demon- 
stration is  the  only  proof  to  support  our  claims. 

We  might  go  on  with  an  argument  that  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  Clydesdale  are  unusually  good.  But  we 
believe  that  our  showing  through  eight  years  of  successful 
manufacture  in  which  we  have  put  trucks  into  service  in 
26  countries  from  Iceland  to  South  Africa  under  every 
condition  of  roads  and  climate  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

When  such  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  of  Cal.,  Mid- 
west Refining  Co.,  Regal  Shoe  Company,  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  others  have  picked  Clydesdale  out  of  a  field  of 
good  trucks  in  vigorous  competitive  tests  there  should  be 
no  question  in  your  mind  as  to  their  service  qualities. 

But,  we  want  you  to  know  why  Clydesdale  "driver  under 
the  hood"  goes  a  step  farther  in  the  perfection  of  truck 
performance.  Get  into  the  cab  of  one  of  our  trucks  and 
find  out  for  yourself.  Put  your  driver  behind  the  wheel 
and  let  him  tell  you. 

One  to  Five  Tons  Net  Load 


The  Clydesdale  Motor  Truck  Company 

clyde,  ohio 


No  Other  Truck  Has  It 


Clydesdale's  Automatic 
Controller 

'Th«  Driver  Under  the  Hood' 


CLYDESDALE^ 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


I  O  say  "Durand"  is  just 
-■•  another  way  of  describ- 
ing the  highest  standard  in 
steel  locker  manufacture. 

In  every  line  of  manufacture  there 
is  one  name  that  has  won  enviable 
distinction.  In  purchasing  steel 
lockers,  steel  shelving  or  bins, 
"Durand"  is  the  mark  of  generally 
acknov^ledged  excellence. 

Consult  with  us  regarding  your  require- 
ments in  connection  with  Durand  Steel 
Lockers  or  Shelving.  Catalogue  of 
either  on  application. 

DURAND   STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


905  Vaaderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


'7/ie  most  valuable  piano  In  tlw  world. 


5  Pre-eminently  artistic,  of  superb 
musical  worth,  the  Steger  piano  is 
the  perfect  reaUzation  of  the  criti- 
cal desires  of  a  famous  family  of 
piano  makers.  5  Steger  Pianos 
and  Player  Pianos  are  shipped  on 
approval  to  persons  of  respon- 
sibility. Write  for  Steger  Style 
Brochure  and  convenient  terms. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 
PIANO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 
Steger  Building,  Chicago 
Factories  et  Steger,  Illinois 


I    TEACH 


m^M///M/M/f^ 


BY   MAIL 


I  won  World'8  First  Prize  for  best  course  J 
in  PenznanHhip.  Under  my  guidance  you  can 
become  an  expert  penmaa,«  Am  placing  many  of  my 
Btudents  as  iDstxuctorsin  coroniercial  col)ef?es  at  hj^n 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  1  will  send  you  FRl-'.E  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kansomerian  Joamal.    Write  today, 

C.  W.  Ransom,    417  £ssex  BIdg.,Kaii5asCity,Mo, 


Two  Lights       I 
Oh  One  Socket  ^r 


PURPOSE? 


the  mark  of  a 

book  written  to 

meet  a  need 


THE  "Everyday  Uf  e"  Books 
in  the  regular  or  special 
editions  make  most  accept- 
able HOLIDAY  GIFTS- 
Such  as  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick*3  "Meaning  of 
Prayer,"  "Meaning  of  Faith" 
and  "Manhood  of  the 
Master"  and  the  entire  list 
of  this  series. 

Have  you  these  NEW  books? 

That  One  Face 
Richard  Roberta  (Cloth  SI.  2S) 

The  New  Spirit  in  Industry 
F.  Ernest  Johnson  (Cloth  .7S) 

Practicing  Christian  Unity 
RoyB.  Guild         (Paper  Boards.  .  7S) 

Finding  the  Comrade  God 
C.   W.  Fiske 


Marks  of  a  World  Christian 
D.  J.  Fleming 

Building  on  Rock 
Henry  Kingman 


{Cloth  .  75) 


(Cloth.  7S) 


(Cloth.  7S) 


Religious  Experience  of  Israel 

William  J.  Hutchins        (Cloth  fl.90) 

Hearth  and  Altar 


O.  L.  Joseph 

Between  Two  Worlds 
John  Heston  Willey 


(Cloth  S1.2S) 
(Cloth  fi.2S) 


Ask  your  bookstore 
or  write  to  us 

ASSOCIATION    PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  \^:^i^^i 

thoroush,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mocn- 
bers  of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence.     Dcpt.  HB529.    Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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"Gentlemen,  This  is  My  Son!" 


Just  imagine  that  moment  of  glory — when  you  shall  introduce 
That  Boy  of  yours  to  men  of  affairs — your  boy,  who  so  soon  will 
step  into  the  business  swirl,  to  meet  swift  competition,  hard  problems, 
dangerous  temptations. 

You  smile  happily  at  the  pride  you  feel,  and  at  the  same  time 
cringe  a  bit  as  the  question  pounds  itself  against  your  ribs:  "Did  I 
do  everything  I  might  have  done  to  give  him  initiative  and  to  make 
him  self-reliant  and  manly?" 

Today  your  greatest  joy  is  to  "  do  something "  for  that  boy  of 
yours,  and  you  ask:  What  Christmas  gift  will  make  him  happiest — 
what  will  he  appreciate  most  keenly — what  will  help  him  most? 


You  can  answer  that  question  right  now — give  him  The  American 
Boy  and  his  pride  in  the  gift  will  equal  your  pride  in  him. 

The  American  Boy  knows  that  "boys  will  be  boys" — and 
should  be! — but  it  knows  also  that  boys  will  be  men.  It  attracts 
boys,  fascinates  them,  now  holds  500,000  of  them  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  20  years,  by  sheer  merit  which  boys  are  quick  to 
discover;  it  gives  them  information  which  they  can  get  in  no  other 
way  about  vital  things  in  life — shows  the  value  of  character  as 
well  as  cleverness;  gives  them  a  look-ahead  and  some  preparation 
for  the  work-world  which  your  boy  will  be  stepping  into  almost 
before  you  know  it. 


/THE 


AmericmM 


**The  Biggest,  Brightest, 

Best  Magazine  for  Boys 

in  All  the  World'' 


As  Hve  as  the  most  active  boy ,  as  varied  as  the  contents  of  a  real  boy's  pocket. 

Twelve  big  issues  of  The  American  Boy  for  1920!  They  will  make  a  boy, 
ambitious — inspire  him — develop  his  imagination — make  him  think  right  of  the 
future  that  faces  him  so  alluringly.  More  than  ever  our  corps  of  writers  and 
specialists  has  realized  and  has  assumed  its  responsibility  to  the  boys  of  the 
nation  and  has  given  its  best  for  their  entertainment  and  for  their  steady  ideal 
mental  development. 

As  a  mother,  or  father,  or  friend,  read  over  The  American  Boy's  big  features 
for  the  coming  year!  Don't  they  include  every  thing  for  a  real  boy  to  enthuse  over? 

Enos  A.  Mills,  naturalist,  explorer,  lectuT-er,  author,  \Arill  delight  boys 
every  month  with  healthy,  fascinating  nature  studies  and  outdoor  lore. 

Stories  that  give  the  thrill  of  athletic  games;  that  help  the  boy  ath- 
lete; that  have  ethical  import.    Also  helpful  articles  by  experts. 

Stories,  articles  and  pictures  that  help  boys  to  understand  better 
what  sort  of  folks  live  in  other  lands. 

Boy  Scout  stories — only  the  best — and  articles  that  help  Scouts  in 
their  Scout  work. 

Articles  that  aid  the  boy  in  picking  his  right  vocation. 

"Boys  'Who  Used  Their  Brains,"  intensely  interesting  TRUE  stories 
about  men  who,  as  boys,  overcame  obstacles  and  won  success. 

"Through  College  on  Pluck  and  Desire,"  a  true  story  of  what  a  boy  did, 
showing  that  any  boy  can  get  a  college  education  if  he  wants  it. 

Clarence  B.  Kelland's  "Catty  Atkins,"  which  is  proving  as  much  ot  a  boy- 
hood classic  as  his  wonderfully  popular  "Mark  Tidd." 

William  Heyliger's  "High  Benton 
running. 


Joseph  T.  Kescel,  Major  E.  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S. ;  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
James  B.  Hendryx,  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Ralph  D.  Paine.  And  the  beautiful 
illustrations  are  by  some  of  America's  most  famous  artists. 

Departments  and  special  articles  on  helpful  hobbies — carpentry,  mechanics, 
poultry  and  pets  for  pleasure  and  profit,  gardening,  electricity,  photography, 
etc.   They  occupy  the  boy's  hands  and  spare  time  and  help  to  fix  life  interests. 

The  year's  contents  would  fill  25  big  volumes  wrhich  would  cost,  as  books,  at 
least  $25.00. 

That  boy  of  yours  (or  another  boy  you  are  interested  in)  needs  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY — today  more  than  ever.  It  is  right  that  he  should 
have  it  I    GIVE  IT  TO  HIM  (OR  TO  THEM)  FOR  CHRISTMAS  I 

$2.00  for  a  whole  year;  20  cents  a  copy  —  on  news-stands 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  119  AmericanBIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fill  out  fhis  coupon,  and  give  your  cheery  Xmas  spirit  a  12  moalhs'  extension  I 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 


If  it  is  desired  to  include  special  Christinas 


D 


the  greatest  of  all  school  stories,  now 


Among  the  other  great  writers  who  are  writing  for  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
In  1920  are  Melville  Davisson  Post,  Hamlin  Garland,  Francis  Lynde,  James  W. 
Schultz,  Achmed  Abdullah,  John  Fleming  'Wilson,  Dillon  Wallace,  C.  H.  Claudy, 


Herewith  please  find  $2  for  which  please  send  The  American  Boy  (or 
one  year,  starting  with  the  big  Christmas  number,  to 


Name 

Street  Address. 


City. 


-State. 


Your  Name. 
Address 


If  you  want  to  make  presents  to 
addttiotidl  boys,  paste  this  coupon 
on  n  sheet,  add  their  names  and 
addresses,  remitting  at  $2^)  each. 
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$1,000  for  an  Analysis 


^  Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers 

will  make  three  awards:  $1^000^  $500^  $250. 

Competition  closes  January  30th^  1920 


To  get  increased  production  in  the  face  of  the  present  man-power  shortage  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  business  executives.  Employer  or  employee,  you  ought  to  Analyse  Your  Own  Pro- 
duction and  Labor  Problems.   If  this  contest  induces  only  managers,  engineers,  and  others  to 
study  Industrial  Haulage  Methods,  it  ivill  have  done  something  worth  while. 

The  Contest 


The   Award   Committee   appointed    by 
The  Society  of  ladustrial  Engineers: 

Mr.  A.  Russell  Bond,  Chairman, 
Editor,  Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement, 
New  York  City. 

Prof.  Dexter  S.  Kimball. 

Dean  of  Schools  of  Engineering, 
Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mr.  Irving  A.  Berndt,  Vice-Pres., 
C.  E.  Knoeppel  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 


Don  *t  Forget 

One  notice  only 
will  be  made  in 
each  of  the  pub- 
lications used  to 
annoutice  this 
competition. 


This  Committee  has  been  authorized  by  The  Lake- 
wood  Engineering  Company  of  Cleveland,  manufac- 
turers of  industrial  haulage  equipment,  to  make  a 
first  award  of  ^1,000,  a  second  award  of  ^500  and 


a  third  award  of  $250,  to  the  three  persons  who  sub- 
mit what  are  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the 
three  most  comprehensive,  vital  and  helpful  treatises 
on  the  application  of  the  Tier- Lift  Truck  to  the 
industrial  hauling  and  handling  problems. 

Treatises  may  embrace  comparative  cost  studies  of 
Tier- Lift  Truck  handling  versus  hand  or  other 
mechanical  handling,  analysis  of  installation  costs  of 
Tier- Lift  Truck  and  rack  systems  as  compared 
with  construction  costs  of  new  factory  buildings  to 
provide  equal  floor  space,  discussions  of  changes  in 
plant  lay-out  to  accommodate  Tier- Lift  Truck 
handling,  motion  studies  of  Tier- Lift  Truck  meth- 
ods as  compared  with  other  handling  systems  and 

kindred  subjects. 
Photographs,  di- 
agrams, charts, 
et  cetera,  may 
be  used. 


Conditions  Governing  the  Competition 


THE  competition  is  open  to  anyone  except  employees  of 
The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company.  That  company 
reserves  the  right  to  use  any  manuscript  submitted.  Only 
one  award  will  be  made  to  a  contestant.  Each  contestant  may 
submit  as  many  articles  as  he  desires. 

Contestants  are  requested  not  to  seek  from  The  Lakewood 
Engineering  Company  or  elsewhere,  other  information  per- 
taining to  the  Tier- Lift  Truck  than  that  shown  on  the 
opposite  page.  Only  data  based  on  the  information  presented 
will  be  given  consideration. 
Send  your  manuscript  to  Mr.   A.  Russell  Bond,  Chairman, 


Award  Committee,  Editor,  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
New  York  City. 

Write  the  title  of  your  treatise  on  the  first  page  of  your  man- 
uscript Do  not  write  your  name  on  the  manuscript.  On  a 
card  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  send  your  name,  the  title 
of  your  treatise,  (the  same  title  as  that  appearing  on  the  man- 
uscript), your  business  connection,  and  your  address. 

The  contest  closes  January  30th,  1920.  Manuscripts  re- 
ceived after  that  date  will  not  be  permitted  in  the  competition. 
Awards  will  be  made  prior  to  February  28,  1920. 
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Here's  the  Problem  to  Solve 

//ow  can  You  Use  the  Tier-Lift  Truck  in  your  Business? 
Read  Contest  Conditions  on  the  Opposite  Page. 


Straight  Trucking 


Lifting  for  Delivery 


Tiering  with  Experimental  Racks 

(Heavy-Compact) 


Tier-Lift  Truck  Lifting  Platform 

Partly  Elcrated 


Trucking 

Carries  a  load  of  4,000  pounds 
which  it  hauls  and  lifts. 

Travels  Without  load  three  to  six 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour  (260 
to  570  feet  per  minute.) 

Travels  vi'ith  4,000  pound  load  at 
two  and  one-half  to  five  miles  per 
hour.  (220  to  440  feet  per  minute. ) 

Lifting 

Lifts  and  carries  loads  up  to  4,000 
pounds  from  11  inches  to  76  inches 
from  the  floor  or  to  intermediate 
heights. 

Lifts  4,000  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
one  inch  in  1.5  seconds,  or  one 
foot  in  18  seconds.  Lifts  five  inches, 
(average  clearance  height,)  in  7.5 
seconds. 

Loaded  or  unloaded,  platform  low- 
ers at  the  rate  of  approximately  2 
inches  per  second. 

Tiering 

Tiers  mechanically  in  conjunction 
with  racks  designed  to  meet  factory 
conditions.  Tier-Lift  truck  platform 
dimensions  are  54  inches  in  length, 
26  inches  in  width,  3V^  inches  in 
thickness  beyond  the  supports  and 
8  inches  at  the  braced  end. 

The  use  of  trays  permits  wide  varia- 
tion in  design  of  racks. 

Three  Tiering  Heights 

The  Tier-Lift  Truck  is  made  in 
three  standard  tiering  heights  of 
platform:  42,  60  and  76  in.  This 
gives  overall  heights  of  61^,  79'/^ 
and  96^.  in.,  respectively. 

Dimensions,  Weight  and 
other  Data 

Over-all  length  (with  folding  steer- 
ing handle  extended)  121  !/2".  Over- 
all width  36  inches.  Clearance  under 
truck  3  inches.  Weight  (including 
batteries  for  8  to  10  hour  contin- 
uous operation)  3030  pounds.  Mini- 
mum turningradius  (extreme  outside 
corner)  92  inches.  All  operations' 
mechanical,  electrically  controlled 
by  one  operator. 


M'^ip.<"  LIMIIL  m  wmamt^mmgm 


Trucking  with  Trays 


Lifting  for  Storage 


Tiering  with  Experimental  Racks 
(Light-Bulky) 


Travels  Backward  and  Forward 


I 


One  notice  only  will  be  made  in  each  of  the  publications  used  to  announce  this  competition 

Get  Busy. Today,  The  Competition  Closes  January  30,  1920 
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Tottrin^,  roadster 
and  coupe  models  on 
same  chassis,  a  11  with 
famous  Briscoe  econ- 
omy power-plant. 
Booklet  on  request. 


Truly  a  Superb  Sedan 

Every  Refinement;  Every  Convenience; 
Every  Comfort;  Coupled  With  Briscoe 
Economy  of  Operation  and  Maintenance 

This  1920  Briscoe  Sedan  is  the  latest  and  greatest  example  of  the 
Briscoe  principle  that  beauty  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  that  the  car  at  a  moderate  price  may  even  surpass  in  appear- 
ance its  more  costly  companions. 

It  is  a  car  whose  massiveness,  dignity  and  beauty  of  line  will 
stir  the  pride  of  any  owner.  It  is  luxuriously  upholstered;  no 
effort  has  been  spared  and  nothing  left  undone  to  make  it  in  every 
way  the  perfect  car  for  all  seasons  and  all  weathers. 

The  Leader  of  Light -Weight  Cars 

Everybody,  this  season,  is  talking  light  weight.  Public  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  gasoline  and  tire  mileage  of  cars  like  the  Briscoe  has  forced  practically 
every  manufacturer  to  strive  for  weight  reduction. 

Briscoe,  of  course,  has  always  been  light  in  weight.  Briscoe  engineer*  have  been 
pioneers  in  the  science  of  reducing  weight  while  conserving  strength. 

The  1920  Briscoe  merely  carries  their  work  a  step  further,  and  once  again 
emphasizes  Briscoe  supremacy. 

See  the  1920  Briscoe  at  the  Shows 

At  the  big  national  shows,  and  at  the  various  local  shows  as  well,  this  leader  of 
light-weight  cars  will  be  on  exhibition. 

No  car  will  more  completely  satisfy  your  every  desire,  alike  for  beauty,  economy, 
comfort  and  staunchness. 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Corporation,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ont, 


^ 
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Harold  Bell  Wright's  Greatest  Novel 

Nearly  One  Million  Already  Sold 

Your  Best  and  Most  Helpful  Gift 
for  Christmas  Will  Be  This  New 
Ozark   Story   of  Life   and   Love 

ISE  RECREMION  OF  BRM  EJBNt 


The  Re  Cremion  of  Brian  Kent 


By  HarolJ  Btii  Wn^hl 


R 


I 

N 


H 
E 


Illustration  showing  the  biggest 
selling  novel  ever  published, 
wrapped  with  special  Christmas 
slip,  cover  in  colors,  ready  for 
Christmas  giving — at  all  book- 
stores. 


The  story  is  as  sweet  and  clean 
and  wholesome  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  out-of-doors  of  God's  un- 
spoiled world  of  the  Ozark  hills. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St.  John 

Harold  Bell  Wright  knows  life  and  how  we 
live  it  or  he  could  never  have  created  Brian 
Kent.  And  how  we  should  love  to  meet 
dear  old  Auntie  Sue,  the  sweetest  and  most 
charming  character  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  know.  You 
come  to  love  Judy,  too.  Poor,  twisted,  mountain-bred  Judy.  She  will 
touch  every  sympathetic  heart.  And  Betty  Jo!  She  is  just — well! 
just  Betty  Jo.  She  just  naturally  lives  in  the  pages  of  the  book. 
There  are  thrilling  incidents  related  with  such  vivid  realism  that  one 
reads  with  breathless  interest.  And  yet  the  fascinating  power  of  the 
story  is  rather  in  the  skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  conflicts 
of  life's  invisible  forces  out  of  which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— Over  Eight  Million  Sold 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews— The  Win- 
ning of  Barbara  Worth — Their  Yesterdays — The  Eyes  of  the  World — When  a  Man's  a  Man. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

Our  Big  Catalog  of  f^RP'T*'    ^^  catalog  and  sell  by  mail,  at  a  big  saving  to 

Books  of  All  Publishers  *  *^'  '*  *  you,  over  25,000  books  of  other  publshers.  We 
supply  the  largest  number  of  publi:,  private  and  school  libraries  and  individuals  with  all  their 
books.    Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.    Write  for  catalog  today.    A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 
E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street.  CHICAGO 


Oj 
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^OMEN^\^\fJ?s^ 


Banks  are  enriDloying  hundreds  of  women  in  every  de- 
partment of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  Clean, 
pleasant  work, with  men's  pay.  You  can  ieaj*n  by  mail. 
Send  for  free  book.  "How  to  Become  a  Banl:er ."  by 
Ed^ar  G.  Alcorn.  Pres.  American  School  of  Banking, 
109  McLene  Btdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


'CENT    MEALS 


$1  50  per  week,     42  meals  with  recipes  and  directions  for  each 
4npp.  book.   lOcor  FREEif  youareinterestedin  DouiesticScience. 

Am.  School  Home  Economics,   525  W.  69th  Slreet,   Chicago 
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'Craining  fox  /Tuthorship 

HoWlo  Write,  •WKalto  Write, 
and  where  to  sell. 

CulK\?ale  your  mind.  DcVelop 
yonrlileiviry  gifts. Masfei-  the 
at4  of  self-e;<prcssion.Makc 
youv  spai-e  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  iivlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ■tone*  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  foi  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  otor 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriunending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer'n  Librai^,  13  volames;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer '«  Monthly,  the  le.d. 
ing  magazine  for  lilerary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  ?ents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teachiog  service,,  we  offer  9 
jnanuscript  crillosra  Service.. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PUate  AJtIreu 

tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  74     Springfield,  Mass 


ESTABLtSMtO  I6ST 


INCORPORATED    1©0* 
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SEXOLOGY 


Illustrated. 


by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.O. 

i  mparts  i  n  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Y  oung  M  an  Shnuld  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  H  usband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  f  alhcr  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Falber  Should  kpart  to  His  Son. 

Medkal  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  aYoung  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Molher  Should  Have. 
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Medical  Knowledges  Wile  Should  Have. 


Allinonevolume, 
$2.25  poslp'd. 
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Like  learnins  a  tune— .and  33  easy."    Our  Disc  Records 

repeat  thu  correct  ai-cent    anti   iironunciation   until  you 

ow  it.     Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  languapes.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position    or    increase    your    business.      Used    end 

recommended    bv    educntors    in   leading    colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Biitldtng  2  w.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Every   Married   Couple 

and  all  who   contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative   book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late !  vVe  can  give 
only  a.  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriajre  and  It^  Advantages.  Aee  at 
Which  to  Marry.  Luw  of  Choice,  Love 
Analyzed,  Qualities  One  Should  Avuid  in 
Choot'ing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativoness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  I^regnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWlLIGHTSLEfP.  Nursine. 
How  a  Happy   Mai-ried    Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  g-ivinsr  full  and'com- 
plete  table  of  conleuis  mailed  FREE. 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce thi3  work  into 
as  many  neighborhoods 
as  possible  we  will  send 
one  copy  of  our  special 
$2 .  00  edition  tu  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  upan 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


J.  S.  OGILVIE 

57-1  Rose  Street 


PUBUSHING  CO. 

New  Yoik  City 


You  May  Read  the  IIBII*     nniAf" 

Si?" ««""'  HALF  PRICE 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  is  sacrificing  all  its  im- 
mediate profits  from  subscribers  in  a  big  drive  to  extend  its 
present  300,000  circulation  (representing  1,500,000  readers) 
to  the  million  mark  (representing  5,000,000  readers)  by 
making  an  irresistible  half  price  trial  otfer.  New  subscribers 
may  have  the  next 
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big  satisfying 
weekly  issues 
for 


20 


scintillating;  crisp, 
human  in'.erest 


Stories 


20 


pages  of 
world  news 


Studies 


50 


inspirational 
educational 


Feature  Articles 


70 


wonderful 
interpretative 


Editorials 


70 


helpful  daily, 
devotional 


Meditations 


10 


fehort.  pithy, 
worth  while 


Sermons 


200 


or  more 

black  and  white 


Pictures 


fO 


beautiful  covers 
usually  in  several 


Colors 


and   hundreds    of    other   wonderful   features,   all 
now   available    to   new    subscribers   at   half   price 

The  Christian  Herald  is  one  of  America's  really  great  religious 
and  social  institutions.  It  is  the  best  loved  and  most 
widely  read  interdenominational  family  magazine  in 
the  world.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  serviceof  humanity. 
It  aims  to  make  of  every  churcij 
a  community  centei  for  social 
and  religious  uplift.  It  tells 
the  important  news  of 
every  denomination,  but  the 
organ  of  none.  You  need  the 
stimulus,  the  inspiration,  the 
vision  of  world  service  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  gives.  A  million 
new  short  term  subscribers 
is  the  Christian  Herald's  goal.  25 
rents  in  coin  or  stamps  sent  now 
(at  the  Christian  Herald  risic) 
is  guaranteed  to  give  you  more  and  better  literature  than 
you  ever  could  imagine  possible.  Address  The  Christian 
Herald,  673  Bible  House.  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  -  During  the 
8  weeks  for  25c  period, 
another  of  those  wonderful 
Courtenay  Savage  Seriab, 
entitled  "  Morning,"  will 
appear  exclusively  !n  the 
Christian  Herald  !n  ad- 
vance of  its  publication  as 
a  $1.50  book. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Fersuson. 
Funk  &  Wagiialli  Company,     Publishers,    New  York 

Learn  Tree 
Surgery 

The  one  real  profession 
that  is  not  overcroivded 


Healthful,  fascinating  outdoor  work 
on  America's  richest  country  estates; 
travel  with  carfare  paid;  good  money 
at  the  start  and  a  big  chance  for 
advancement;  a  dignified  and  scien- 
tific profession  that  commands  the 
respect  of  everybody  —  this  is  the 
opportunity  offered  you  as  a  Davey 
Tree  Surgeon.  Write  for  details  of 
our  plan  to  train  you— at  home  in 
your  spare  time  or  at  our  head- 
quarters in  Kent — and  give  you  a 
guaranteed  position  in  our  own  organ- 
ization, the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Unmarried 
men,  ages  18  to  32  preferred.  The 
DaveyTree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Elm 
Street,  Kent,  Ohio. 
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Y  ''AKING  awkward 
vl/  angles  out  of  the 
early  Christmas  morn- 
ing atmosphere ! 


TT/OW  that  low-on-luck  feeling 
/  J  will  peel  off  his  mind  when 
the  happy-handout-happens 
Christmas  morning;  and,  his  keen 
eye  sights  the  stage  all  set  with  the 
pound  crys<-al  glass  humidor  of  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  gowned  in  the  glories 
of  a  radiant  holiday  rainbow !  Turkey 
takes  to  the  tall  timbers  compared 
with  the  all-star-feast  you  spread  so 
temptingly  before  his  smokeappetitel 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  for  Christ- 
mas, lands  on  a  man's  tank-of- 
thanks  like  a  spill-of-snow  when  the 
sleigh-bells  are  rusty  from  lack  of 
jingles! op.  A.  as  a  man  gift  is  the 
high-sign,  the  last  word,  the  directest 
route  to  his  comfort,  his  contentment, 
his  smoke-happiness!  It's  the  touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid;  that  takes  the  awk- 
ward angles  out  of  the  evergreen-and- 


holly  atmosphere  and  makes  the 
whole  family  on  both  sides  think  and 
talk  in  one  language! 

OIOU'LL  enjoy  seeing  him  fuss 
J  his  old  jimmy  pipe,  all-brimful 
with  Prince  Albert!  It  will  give  him 
a  lot  of  fun  that  he  never  before  be- 
lieved could  be  gotten  out  of  a  pipe  ! 
For  he  can  smoke  the  limit  with 
P.  A.  //  cant  bite  his  tongue  or  parch 
his  throat!  Our  exclusive  patented 
process  fixes  that!  He'll  just 
want  to  get  thirty-six-smoke- 
hours  out  of  the  legal  twenty-four, 
that  all  I 

7 ILL  his  smokecup  to  overnow- 
ing!  Prince  Albert  is  the  glad- 
gift,  the  holiday-hunch  that  will  hum 
him  a  smoke  te-de,  te-dum  long,  long 
after  Christmas  is  but  a  merry  memory! 


'ipRINCE  ALBERT  it 
)  also  sold  in  hand- 
some pound  and  half 
pound  tin  humidors,  in 
tidy  red  tins  and  in  toppy 
red  bags — 'where'ver  you 
buy  tobacco. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


!< 

I 


Copjrrljrht  1919  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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Why  Pay  for  a  Truck 
Three  Times? 

1.  The  Purchase  Price. 

The  initial  cost  of  an  ordinary  truck  is  but  one  item 
in  the  price  you  pay.  Inferior  quality  must  be  paid 
for  time  and  again  after  the  truck  is  put  into  opera- 
tion. WHITE  quality  costs  money  to  produce,  but 
saves  money  in  the  long  run.  Its  cost  comes  but 
once  in  the  life  of  a  truck. 

2.  The  Operating  and  Maintenance  Expense. 

A  constant  charge  against  the  truck^s  earning 
power.  The  poorer  the  truck  the  more  it  costs  for 
fuel,  oil,  renewals  and  repairs.  WHITE  Trucks 
operate  with  the  utmost  economy.  They  are  known 
money  savers. 

3.  The  Cost  of  Idleness. 

The  largest  item  of  all.  Loss  of  earning  power 
for  a  day  makes  a  serious  inroad  on  profits;  a  three- 
day  lay-up  may  easily  equal  a  month's  operating 
cost.  That  is  the  direct  loss.  The  indirect  loss,  due 
to  halted  and  delayed  operations,  may  be  far  more 
serious. 

IN  White  Trucks  the  purchase  price  is  your  total 
investment.  The  operating  item  is  absorbed  in 
high  earning  power.  The  loss  item  is  little  or  nothing. 
White  Trucks  have  the  staying  power  to  keep  going. 
They  do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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OUR  NEW   GRIEVANCE   AGAINST  MEXICO 


THE  NAME  OF  JENKINS,  which  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  great  European  war,  may  not  be  remem- 
bered by  future  schoolboys  in  connection  with  a  second 
Mexican  war.  Yet  the  experiences  of  William  O.  Jenkins,  our 
Consular   Agent   at   Puebla,    Mexico,   have   brought   about   a 

crisis  in  our  relations  with  Mexi-      

CO  serious  enough  to  call  forth 
Senatorial  resolutions  demanding 
a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  to  bring  a  large  portion  of  the 
press  to  approve  armed  American 
intervention  in  the  alfairs  of  the 
unhappy  republic  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  arresting  Mr.  Jenkins 
after  he  had  been  kidnaped  by 
bandits  and  holding  him  despite 
a  protest  from  Washington,  the 
Mexican  Government,  declares 
the  calm  and  peace-loving  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) ,"  placed 
itself  in  the  position  of  affronting 
the  United  States  in  the  person 
of  one  of  its  agents."  The  han- 
dling and  the  disposition  of  this 
case,  asserts  the  Detroit  Free 
Press, 

"Will  decide  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  can  any 
more  live  in  ordinary  safety  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier  to 
the  south,  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  abused,  made  the  victims  of 
trumped-up  charges,  thrown  into 
prison,  robbed,  outraged,  and 
murdered  without  hope  of  relief 
and  without  hope  of  being  re- 
venged in  case  they  are  killed. 
Washington  must  decide  now, 
whether  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  to  be  protected  in  Mexico, 
or  whether  for  the  next  year  and 

a  half  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  that  country  under  pain 
of  being  treated  like  dogs." 

If  the  Jenkins  case  "portends  the  early  approach  of  the  day 
when  Mexico  will  be  required  to  respect  the  rights  of  Americans 
in  Mexico — whether  in  the  matter  of  life,  liberty,  or  property — 
and  to  have  due  care  of  the  dignity  of  our  Government,  the  honor 
of  our  flag,  and  the  inviolability  of  our  soil,  then,"  declares  the 
Houston  Post  (Dcm.),  "it  will  have  served  a  purpose  that  ac- 
cords with  the  interest  of  civilization,  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  the  well-being  of  Mexico  itself."  The  Congressman  from 
the  Tennessee  district  whence  Mr.  Jenkins  went  to  Mexico  is 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Atnerican  as  saying:    "The  honor  of 


"I   DO  NOT  FAVOR  INTERVENTION," 

Says  William  O.  Jenkins,    but   his    arrest    by    the    Carranza 

authorities  after  he  had  been  kidnaped  by  bandits,  has  given 

the  demand  for  American  intervention  in  Mexico  its  greatest 

encouragement  since  the  Villa  raid  over  the  border. 


the  United  States  is  involved  in  the  Jenkins  ease.  It  must  be 
avenged."  Here  the  Cleveland  News  (Rep.)  agrees,  calling  the 
Jenkins  case  "only  another  expression  of  Mexican  contempt 
for  our  mollycoddle  Government."  "No  matador  in  a  Mexican 
arena,"  says  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  (Rep.),  perhaps  bearing 

in  mind  Mexico's  official  resump- 
tion of  bull-fighting  about  the 
time  of  the  Jenkins  imprison- 
ment, "ever  heckled  a  bull  more 
aggravatingly  than  Mexico  her- 
self persistently  heckles  Uncle 
Sam  in  the  Jenkins  ease." 

Yet  when  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Relations  said  he 
did  not  "believe  the  Jenkins 
case  is  sufficiently  grave  to  affect 
seriously  the  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States," 
he  found  newspapers  here  agree- 
ing with  him.  The  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  hopes  "that  if  it 
is  ever  deemed  necessary  for  us 
to  resort  to  stern  measures  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  we  shall 
have  stronger  provocation  than 
a  police-court  case."  The  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune,  after 
studying  Mexico's  side  of  the 
dispute,  is  "rather  convinced" 
that  the  Jenkins  incident  is  not 
the  occasion  for  intervention — 
"at  least,  not  just  yet."  The 
World,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is 
also  imprest  by  the  Mexican  argu- 
ment and  concludes  that  while 
"there  have  been  numerous  oc- 
casions when  Washington  could 
have  marched  to  Mexico  City 
with  a  united  public  opinion  be- 
hind it,"  the  present  is  not  one  of  them.  Of  course  if  Carranza 
deliberately  imprisoned  Jenkins  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on 
war  with  the  United  States  "he  can  and  will  be  accommo- 
dated"; but,  continues  the  Detroit  News,  "if  we  are  to  fight 
a  war  to  establish  the  principle  that  Mexico  alone  of  all  the 
recognized  governments  of  the  world  must  not  arrest  our  consu- 
lar agents  no  matter  what  they  may  do  or  be  accused  of  doing, 
that  is  another  thing."  The  Wheeling  Register  thinks  that  our 
demand  for  Jenkins's  release  might  ha\'e  been  "a  little  previous 
iu  view  of  Mexico's  contention  that  Mexican  consulars  have 
been  imprisoned  in'this  country."  The  Fai^o  Courier-News, 
representing   Nou-Partizan   League  opinion,  accuses   "the   big 
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business  press"  of  "trying  to  work  up  war-sentiment"  over  "a 
case  that  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  United  States." 

"It  simply  involves  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has 
gone  into  a  foreign  country  and  refused  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  The  United  States  has  no  more 
right  to  protest,  so  long  as  he  has  a  fair  trial,  than  the  Soviet 
Russian  Government  has  a  right  to  protest  when  we  deport 


A  BIT  OF  AMERICAN  BACKBONE. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

Russians  who  have  faUed  to  take  out  citizenship  papers  here. 
When  a  man  goes  into  a  foreign  country  to  make  money  he  can 
not  expect  his  flag  to  follow  him  and  extricate  him  from  such 
scrapes  as  he  may  become  involved  in." 

That  our  readers  may  decide  for  themselves  which  of  the  two 
lines  of  editorial  thought  they  prefer  and  that  any  further  action 
taken  by  our  Government  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  briefly  the  facts  in  the  Jenkins  case  as  they  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  news  dispatches.  On  the  night  of  October  19, 
WilUam  O.  Jenkins,  a  former  Vanderbilt  University  football 
player,  who  has  been  in  business  in  Mexico  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  who  is  our  Consular  Agent  in  Puebla,  was  carried 
away  by  bandits  who  took  with  them  $25,000  in  gold  from  his 
safes.  He  spent  a  week  with  them,  contracting  a  severe  case 
of  rheumatism.  He  was  then  released  upon  payment  of  ransom 
amounting  to  nearly  $150,000.  He  was  later  arrested  by  the 
local  authorities  for  alleged  connivance  with  the  bandits,  released, 
and  again  arrested  upon  a  perjury  charge.  In  a  statement  given 
to  the  United  Press,  Mr.  Jenkins  characterizes  the  charges  of 
collusion  as  "simply  cooked  up  on  fabricated  allegations  which 
are  childish,  absurd,  and  without  foundation,"  and  declares  that 
he  has  evidence  to  disprove  the  charge  of  false  declaration.  On 
November  20  our  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico  City  told  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Office  that  "in  connection  with  the  losses  and 
injuries  already  suffered  by  Mr.  Jenkins  as  the  result  of  his  being 
kidnaped — occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  give  due  protection — and  his  first  arrest  by  Mexican 
authorities,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  surprized  and  exasperated  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jenkins  again  has 
been  arrested."  The  Mexican  Government  was  further  told 
that  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Jenkins  was  bound  to  have  "a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,"  and 
the  "immediate  liberation"  of  the  Consular  Agent  was  de- 
manded. On  the  26th  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office  sent  a  long 
reply  stating  its  doubt  that  our  Government  had  any  right  to 
make  its  demand,  and  asserting  that  the  only  foundation  for 
such  a  demand  could  be  "the  power  of  the  country  that  makes  it." 


The  note  then  explained  that  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Jenkins  had 
been  in  strict  accord  with  Mexican  criminal  law,  and  that  the 
Mexican  Federal  Government,  Uke  oiar  Federal  Government,' 
could  not  intervene  in  a  judicial  matter  pertaining  exclusively 
to  one  of  the  States.  The  American  Government  was  reminded 
that  "in  the  United  States  at  times  Mexican  consuls  have 
suffered  imprisonment  for  acts  involving  the  law  of  the  United 
States,"  and  "the  Government  of  Mexico  can  not  concede  to 
American  citizens  more  rights  than  Mexicans  enjoy  in  the 
United  States."  And  finally  Waslungton  was  asked  to  wait 
until  the  Mexican  judges,  who  "are  possest  of  a  genuine  desire 
to  proceed  according  to  justice,"  shall  have  handed  down  their 
decisions.  This  brought  another  note  from  Washington  signed 
bj^  Secretary  Lansing  and  given  to  the  pubhc  December  1. 
The  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  "juridical 
discussion"  and  declared  that  the  demand  for  the  liberation  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  "is  founded  on  the  justice  of  the  right  of  an  American 
citizen  and  United  States  consular  officer  to  fair  treatment 
while  residing  and  discharging  his  duties  within  Mexican  juris- 
diction." Taking  up  the  charge  of  false  SM-earing  brought 
against  Jenkins,  Secretary  I^ansing  declared  that  it  is  "entirely 
unsupported  by  evidence";  indeed,  the  investigation  of  the  case 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States  Go^•ernment  showed 
"every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  not  knowingly 
given  any  false  testimony  in  respect  of  vital  points  in  his  case." 
The  Secretary  declared  that  our  Government  is  foi'ced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  IMexiean  Go\ernment  brought  the  charges 
against  Jenkins  for  these  purposes: 

"In  the  first  place,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  and  the  American  Go^'ernment,  and  indeed  of  Mexicans 
themselves,  from  the  actual  situation,  namely,  that  Puebla, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  perhaps  the  second 
largest  city  in  Alexico,  is  without  adequate  protection  from  out- 
laws who  ii\fest  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  who  are  ac- 
customed openly  and  freely  to  visit  the  city  without  hindranoe, 
that  by  the  failure  to  furnish  adequate  protection  in  this  district 
the  Mexican  authorities  have,  through  their  negligence,  made 
possible  the  abduction  of  Jenkins,  and  that  in  harmony  with. 


f    // 


"JUST  HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  STAND?" 

— Kulin  in  tlie  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities  they 
have  failed  to  carry  out  the  duty  and  obligation  incumbent  upon 
them  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  bandits  concerned  in  the 
crime  of  which  .Jenkins  was  the  victim.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  assume  a  wilful  indifference  to  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  that  have  been  aroused  to  the  point  of 
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indignation  by  the  exposure,  hardships,  and  physical  suffering 
endiired  by  Jenkins  during  his  abduction  and  his  subsequent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mexican  authorities." 

In    view    of   all     these    considerations  •  the    Government    of 


HE'S  HELD  THAT  POSE  FOR  EIGHT  \EARS. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  United  States  renewed  "its  request  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Consular  Agent  Jenkins." 

Editors  advocating  or  predicting  intervention  look  upon  the 
Jenkins  case  not  as  an  isolated  incident  but  "as  a  last  straw." 
Mexico  reminds  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  of  the  vallain  in  the 
old  melodrama  called  "NeUie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model" — 

"In  the  first  act  the  villain  threw  her  in  front  of  a  moving 
train.  In  the  second  he  threw  her  off  Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  the 
third  he  threw  her  off  a  steamer  in  New  York  Bay.  In  the  fourth 
he  locked  her  in  a  room  and  set  fire  to  the  building — some  such 
sequence  of  attentions.  In  the  fifth  he  inquu'ed:  'Why  do  you 
di.strust  me,  NelUe?'" 

The  Tribune  notes  that  eight  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
Mexico  since  July  22,  "when  the  United  States  warned  CaiTanza 
that  further  murders  of  Americans  woidd  seriously  affect  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries."  The  Topeka  State  Journal 
(Rep.)  devotes  half  a  column  of  its  editorial  space  to  a  hst  of 
murders,  assaults,  kidnapings,  and  robberies,  of  which  Amer- 
icans in  Mexico  have  been  the  victims  since  July  22.  Papers 
like  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  St.  Paid  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  agree  that  public  sentiment  is 
nearly  ready  to  back  up  intervention.  The  Lexington  Herald 
(Dem.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  "most  people  believe  we  have 
temporized  too  much  already."  "It  is  as  clear  as  sunshine  to 
the  American  people,"  says  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.),  "that  the 
Carranza  Government  hates  us;  that  it  is  not  at  all  backward 
in  manifesting  its  hatred;  that  it  is  jealous  and  distrustful  of  our 
national  power,  enhanced  by  the  war;  that,  unlike  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  Latin-American  Powers,  its  sympathy  leaned  toward 
Germany  during  the  late  conflict;  and  that  its  disposition  to 
beard  the  American  lion  in  his  den  was  never  more  flagrant  and 
offensive  than  it  is  now." 

The  time  for  American  intervention,  says  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen,  is  long  overdue,  and  its  justification  is  threefold: 

"First,  in  the  total  disrespect  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  rights 
of  Americans  there;  secondly,  in  the  urgent  need  for  the  siij)- 
pression  of  bandits  and  revolutionary  nuirauders,  together  with 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  government,  competent  school 
systems,  and  other  educational  institutions;  and  lastly,  in  per- 


forming our  solemn  duty  to  the  world  by  reason  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine." 

"We  are  maintaining  now  on  the  border  simply  as  a  guard 
more  than  100,000  United  States  regulars,  whose  maintenance," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.),  "is 
costing  us  in  a  year  very  nearly  as  much  as  it  wovdd  cost  us  to 
settle  the  Mexican  situation  for  good  and  all."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  agrees  that  the  actual  work  of  intervention  would  be 
comparatively  easy,  with  our  new  army  and  modern  military 
equipment  and  with  the  emploj^ment  of  Mexicans  to  help  in  the 
final  pacification  of  the  country.  The  War  Department,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  dispatches,  has  made  an  estimate  and 
placed  the  number  of  troops  needed  to  pacify  Mexico  at  450,000 
and  the  time  needed  for  complete  pacification  at  three  years. 

Complete  intervention  in  Mexico  would  mean  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  oil  and  sisal  interests,  munition-makers,  and 
packers,  comments  the  Wichita  Eagle  (Ind.),  but  "to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  it  wovdd  mean  another  staggering  load  of 
debt,  much  higher  taxes,"  and  another  rise  in  prices;  and  "to  the 
men  in  the  ranks  it  would  mean  at  least  three  more  years  of 
fighting,  marching,  obeying  orders,  suffering,  and  dying."  The 
Rochester  Times-Union  (Dem.)  points  out  that  permanent 
occupation  of  Mexico  would  add  to  our  alien  and  race  problems. 
"Nor  is  an  unruly  subtropical  satrapy  a  suitable  annex  to  a  free 
republic,"  the  Rochester  paper  adds.  The  Duluth  Herald  (Ind.) 
voices  a  warning  against  "an  element  in  this  country  that  fg 
bent  on  intervention  in  Mexico,  with  profits  and  plunder  in 
view,"  as  do  also  the  Socialist-Labor  Weekly  People  (New  York) 
and  the  SociaUst  New  York  Call.  The  CalVs  Washington  cor- 
respondent cites  seven  factors  working  to  preserve  peace: 

"  Impending  bankruptcy  in  Europe  that  may  require  America's 
undivided  attention  to  withstand. 

"America's  own  enormous  and  growing  national  deficit. 

"The  watchful  waiting  of  Japan  and  other  envious  Powers 
to  take  advantage  of  any  emergency  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
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BRINGING  IT  ON   HIMSELF. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  .American. 

"Alienation  and  hostility  of  all  Latin  America  that  would 
follow  the  conquest  of  Mexi(^o. 

"O|)po.sition  of  the  Rei)ul)liean  party  to  anything  that  might 
give  the  Democrats  an  extension  of  power. 

"The  long  tnilitary  occui)ation  that  would  be  required  to 
kee])  Mexico  licked. 

"  Dread  oi  what  might  happen  at  home  in  labor  and  ta.\-paying 
cirults  dm'iug  such  a  war." 
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THE  PRESIDENT   ON   LABOR   UNREST 


THE  CHIEF  INTEREST  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  centers  around  his  treatment  of  labor  unrest. 
While  The  Labor  Tribune  (Joplin,  Mo.)  looks  upon  the 
message  as  "only  a  chain  of  empty  words,"  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned,  The  Unionist  (Chicago)  is  certain  the  message  is 
nothing  less  than  a  "masterpiece  of  literary  art."  "As  a  result 
of  trying  to  please  everybody,  it  is  likely  to  please  nobody," 
asserts  The  New  Majority  (Chicago),  official  organ  of  the  new 
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ONE  OF  THOSE  NO-LIMIT  GAMES. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

National  Labor  party,  and  the  New  York  Call,  speaking  for  our 
Socialist  element,  considers  the  document  replete  with  "snakes, 
jokers,  and  weasel  words."  "President  Wilson's  ability  to 
straddle  every  issue  and  to  say  nothing  with  great  eloquence  has 
not  been  impaired  by  his  long  illness,"  The  Call  unsympatheti- 
cally  assures  us. 

In  a  message  of  approximately  five  thousand  words,  at  least 
half  of  the  document  dealt  with  labor  problems  and  industrial 
unrest.  Besides  this  subject,  the  President  made  recommenda- 
tions for  establishment  of  a  national  budget  system,  simplifica- 
tion of  income  and  excess-profit  taxes,  legislation  to  secure  em- 
ployment and  land  for  ex-service  men,  laws  to  encourage  in- 
creased crop  production,  protection  for  America's  new  chemical 
and  dyestuffs  industry.  Federal  aid  in  the  building  of  good  roads, 
development  of  forest  resources,  legislation  for  dealing  with 
"Reds,"  legislation  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  an  extension 
of  the  Lever  Food  Control  Act,  laws  to'bring  about  the  democra- 
tization of  industry,  and  the  establishment  of  the  principles  re- 
garding labor  laid  down  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

That,  in  the  President's  own  words,  "the  establishment  of  the 
principles  regarding  labor  laid  down  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  offers  us  the  way  to  industrial  peace  and  con« 
ciliation,"  and  that  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest  "arise  from 
or  are  connected  with  the  failure  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
to  arrive  speedily  at  a  jiist  and  permanent  peace,  permitting  a 
return  to  normal  conditions,"  is  vigorously  denied  by  the  New 
York   Evening  Sun,   which  considers   the  latter  a  regrettable 


"error  of  statement,"  and  that  this  view  is  "quite  untrue  and 
quite  misleading."  Continues  The  Evening  Sun,  which  sel- 
dom finds  much  to  approve  in  either  labor-unionism  or  President 
Wilson: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection  whatever  between 
labor  unrest  and  the  ex-isting  international  situation.  The  unrest 
antedated  by  months  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war. 

"The  true  causes  of  unrest  have  been  made  quite  plain  in 
numerous  publications.  They  are  due  in  part  to  natural  ten- 
dencies after  a  great  war,  exaggerated  by  artificial  inflation  of  the 
cost  of  living  through  bad  government  financiering  and  unscien- 
tific government  interference  with  basic  economic  law.  To 
these  factors  are  added  an  overweening  selfishness  and  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  the  circles  of  professional  labor  agitation, 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  teachings  of  certain  semi-insane 
theorists,  largely  invaders  from  the  Hades  of  European 
radicalism. 

"Both  as  respects  the  former  and  the  latter  phases  the  present 
Administration  has  grave  responsibilities.  It  has  pampered  and 
fostered  the  swollen  ideas  of  the  domestic  labor-leaders  and  it 
has  treated  the  plague  of  foreign  heresies  with  an  almost  incredi- 
ble toleration,  as  witness  the  recent  disclosures  anent  the  Ellis 
Island  immigration  station. 

"But  if  it  were  true  in  any  degree  that  failure  on  the  part  of 
oiu"  Government  to  arrive  at  'a  just  and  permanent  peace'  was 
the  cause  of  industrial  unrest,  the  blame  would  not  be  on  the 
Senate,  for  which  Mr.  Wilson's  shot  is  plainly  intended,  but 
upon  himself.  For  he  has  never  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  proj- 
ect or  draft  of  such  a  peace." 

Says  the  New  York  Call  of  the  industrial  imrest  now  prevalent 
throughout  the  country: 

"On  the  general  theme  of  labor  unrest.  President  Wilson  says 
the  causes  of  it,  'while  various  and  complicated,'  are  superficial 
rather  than  deep-seated.  .  .  .  'With  the  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions this  unrest  will  rapidly  disappear.'  If  the  President 
meant  that  when  he  wrote  it,  then  he  very  quickly  forgot  it 
and  jumped  to  a  radically  different  conclusion,  for  we  read  a  few 
paragraphs  farther  on  that — 

"'The  only  way  to  keep  men  from  agitating  against  griev- 
ances is  to  remove  the  grievances.  .  .  .  Congress  must  now 
help  to  bring  about  the  genuine  democratization  of  industry'. 
.  .  .  Frankly,  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  lasting  settlement 
between  capital  and  labor  which  does  not  recognize  the  funda- 
mental concepts  for  which  labor  has  been  sthiggling  through  the 
years.  ...  Is  it  not  the  business  of  statesmen  to  treat  these 
manifestations  of  unrest  which  meet  us  on  every  hand  as  evi- 
dence of  an  economic  disorder  and  to  apply  constructive  remedies 
.  .  .  being  sure  that  we  touch  not  the  vital  tissues  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  economic  life?* 

"Even  in  the  above  passage,  so  obliterating  to  his  earlier 
puerile  statement  about  a  'return  to  normal  conditions,'  the 
President  inserts  the  phrase,  'touch  not  the  vital  tissues,'  which 
every  corporation  interprets  to  mean,  'touch  not  our  private 
ownership  and  dividends.' 

"All  this  wobbling,  evasion,  and  ambiguity  is  adroitly  em- 
bedded in  a  message  which  contains  several  passages  that  would 
arouse  enormous  enthusiasm  among  liberty  lovers  if  the  national 
intelligence  had  not  been  dragged  these  three  years  behind  a 
chariot  of  vacillation  and  hypocrisy." 

"If,  by  some  bit  of  legislative  surgery,"  thinks  The  Union 
(IndianapoUs),  we  could  draw  the  fangs  of  the  radical  element  in 
labor  and  at  the  same  time  remove  from  capital  the  faculty  of 
acquisitiveness,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  capital 
and  labor  into  the  state  of  comradeship  to  which  the  President 
points  as  most  to  be  desired."     Continuing,  The  Union  states: 

"The  message  is  expressive  of  that  frank  friendliness  to  labor 
which  has  characterized  the  attitude  of  the  Executive  through- 
out his  presidential  term.  His  exposition  of  the  needs  of  labor 
states  manifest  facts,  but  there  is  lacking  any  suggestion  of 
specific  legislation  to  supply  these  needs.  Not  being  a  super- 
man, he  does  not  attempt  the  task  of  formulating  a  plan  of 
Congressional  action  that  will  put  a  stop  to  what  he  describes 
as  'the  age-long  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor.'  " 

"The  portion  of  the  message  which  pertains  to  labor  rings 
with  fairness  and  justice,"  believes  The  Unionist  (Chicago),  and 
it  goes  on: 
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"The  President  in  his  message  advocates  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  regards  eight  hours  as  the  basis  for  a  day's  work, 
and  admits  of  the  worker's  right  to  strike.  Labor  can  not  ask 
for  more. 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  recognized  the  danger  of  class  dicta- 
tion when  he  refers  to  the  predominant  right  of  the  Government 
to  protect  all  of  its  people  against  the  challenge  of  any  class.  He 
says  capital  is  entitled  to  fair  profits  and  government  protec- 
tion.    Capital  has  no  right  to  expect  more." 

Another  labor  organ,  The  New  MajoriUj,  can  not  conceive  of 
capital  and  labor  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  question  the  sentiments  of  the  President,  as  set  forth 
in  his  statement  regarding  industrial  unrest.  "The  President," 
says  this  weekly,  "is  a  learned  economist,  and  knows  better  than 
to  write  such  piffle,"  and  continues: 

"The  message  bespeaks  comradeship  and  partnership  between 
capital  and  labor,  when  President  Wilson  knows  there  can  be 
no  such  partnership  on  any  terms  acceptable  to  capital.  He 
speaks  of  some  of  the  aspirations  of  labor,  but  carefully  avoids 
mention  of  the  underlying  ones.  He  names  as  the  principal 
cure  for  industrial  unrest  speedy  approval  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
praising  especially  the  intolerable  labor  provisions  of  that  Treaty. 
He  makes  the  astounding  statement  that  the  causes  of  the  unrest 
which  is  abroad  in  the  United  States  are  superficial  and  not  deep- 
seated,  then  names  what  he  considers  them  to  be,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  most  important  ones  which  are  not  superficial  and  which 
are  deep-seated." 

Intimation  that  the  President's  acts  sometimes  contradict  his 
deeds  comes  from  The  United  Mine-Workers^  Journal  (Indian- 
apolis), in  connection  with  collective  bargaining  during  the  coal 
strike.     Says  The  Journal: 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  in  the  message  of  President 
Wilson  is  his  pronouncement  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining, 
which  he  says  must  be  recognized  by  governments.  Collective 
bargaining  has  become  one  of  the  fixt  principles  upon  which 
deaUng  between  employer  and  employee  in  the  United  States  is 
based.  It  is  the  only  fair  method  of  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes  and  it  has  operated  successfully  and  satisfactorily  to 
both  sides  for  many  years.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  whom  President  Wilson  appointed 
'Dictator  of  the  Fuel  Industry,'  has  ignored  the  views  of  the 
President  by  refusing  to  permit  the  miners  and  the  operators  to 
bargain  collectively  for  the  adjustment  of  their  controversy." 

The  following  are  the  "high  lights"  of  the  message  dealing 
with  labor  and  unrest  which  are  generally  commented  upon: 

"To  analyze  the  particulars  in  the  demands  of  labor  is  to 
admit  the  justice  of  their  complaint  in  many  matters  that  lie 
at  their  basis.  The  workman  demands  an  adequate  wage, 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  live  in  comfort,  unhampered  by  the 
fear  of  poverty  and  want  in  his  old  age.  He  demands  the  right 
to  live  and  the  right  to  work  amid  sanitary  surroundings,  both 
in  home  and  workshop,  surroundings  that  develop  and  do  not 
retard  his  own  health  and  well-being ;  and  the  right  to  provide  for 
his  children's  wants  in  the  matter  of  health  and  education.  In 
other  words,  it  is  his  desire  to  make  the  conditions  of  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him  tolerable  and  easy  to  bear." 

"Congress  must  now  help  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a 
method  that  will  bring  about  a  genuine  democratization  of  in- 
dustry, based  on  the  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who 
work,  in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way  in 
every  decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare." 

"The  great  unrest  throughout  the  world,  out  of  which  has 
emerged  a  demand  for  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  capital  and  labor,  bids  us  put  our  own  house  in 
order.  Frankly  there  can  be  no  permanent  and  lasting  settle- 
ments between  capital  and  labor  which  do  not  recognize  the 
fundamental  concepts  for  which  labor  has  been  struggling 
through  the  years." 

"There  are  those  in  this  country  who  threaten  direct  action 
to  force  their  will  upon  a  majority.  Russia  to-day,  v/ith  its 
blood  and  terror,  is  a  painful  object-lesson  of  the  power  of 
minorities.  It  makes  little  difference  what  minority  it  is, 
whether  capital  or  labor,  or  any  other  class;  no  sort  of  privilege 
wiU  ever  be  permitted  to  dominate  this  country." 

"In  America  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  great  reforms  can 
be  accomplished  and  the  relief  sought  by  classes  obtained,  and 


that  is  through  the  orderly  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Those  who  would  propose  any  other  method  of  reform 
are  enemies  of  this  country." 

In  a  summing  up  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  message, 
as  it  considers  them,  the  New  York  Globe,  asserting  that  the 
message  revealed  the  President's  mind  "at  its  best  and  at  its 
worst,"  says  of  the  suggested  solutions  of  the  industrial  prob- 
lems now  before  the  country: 

"No  one  can  disapprove  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    No  one  can  do  anything  more  with  them  than  to  hope 


"HOW  LONG,  O  LORD,  HOW  LONG?" 
A  Socialist  \'iew  of  the  labor  situation. 

— Bymo  in  the  New  York  Call. 

fervently  that  by  some  miracle  he  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  things  he  so  easily  asks  Congress  to  do. 
An  arbitration  council  for  settling  labor  disputes  is  urgently 
needed ;  the  income  and  profits  taxes  are  doing  daily  incalculable 
harm  to  industry  and  should  be  overhauled;  if  tariffs  are  pre- 
venting trade  with  foreign  coimtries  and  causing  importation 
of  gold,  they  are  raising  the  cost  of  living  and  should  certainly 
be  suspended  temporarily.  Farms  for  soldiers,  better  roads, 
better  forests,  better  rural  schools — who  can  quibble  over  these 
worthy  ambitions?  If  his  program  for  cutting  the  cost  of  living 
seems  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  profiteering  and  not  enough 
to  the  more  serious  maladies  of  inflation  of  currency  and  scarcity 
of  goods,  his  suggestions  are  at  least  sensible  so  far  as  they  go. 

"The  thing  which  is  calculated  to  make  the  average  citizen 
wring  his  hands  in  helpless  exasperation  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  difficulties  lie  between  the  bland  announcement  of 
a  program  and  its  achievement.  A  Congress  of  supermen 
could  hardly  achieve  the  President's  ambitions  in  a  year;  yet 
he  seems  to  feel  that  a  Congress  of  very  human  individuals, 
blundering,  self-engrossed,  short  in  memory,  moved  by  all  sorts 
of  hidden  motives,  can  magically  set  all  things  right  once  Mr. 
Wilson  has  pointed  out  the  goal.  And  cwn  this  herculean  list 
of  labors  leaves  out  the  three  greatest  tasks — bringing  Mexico 
to  terms,  ending  government  control  of  raiUN-uys,  and  accepting 
the  Peace  Treaty." 
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D0WN  TO  FACTS  IN  THE  COAL-FIGHT 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  are  entitled  not  only  to 
coal,  but  to  the  facts  behind  the  coal-controversy,  and 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  eountrj''s  press  are  voicing 
a  demand  for  these  facts.  Apparently  a  public  that  in  the 
beginning  was  concerned  solely  with  the  menacing  potentialities 
of  a  strike  which  has  been  characterized  as  "a  more  deadly  attack 
upon  our  national  life  than  an  invading  army  "  is  now  inclined 
to  weigh  the  conflicting  contentions  of  the  miners  and  operators. 


OhA?^ 


THE  MINE-MULE. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

"As  matters  stand,  the  facts  upon  which  permanent  settlement 
must  be  based  are  not  known,  and  there  is  wide  disagreement 
among  those  best  posted,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
which  points  out  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  the  truth  in  order 
to  protect  itself  from  profiteering  by  either  capital  or  labor. 
"Let  the  Government  mine  for  facts  in  the  soft-coal  fields," 
urges  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger.  But  in  the  mean- 
time some  light  may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  figures 
submitted  by  miners,  operators,  and  government  officials. 

The  miners'  original  demand  asked  a  60  per  cent,  wage-increase 
and  a  thirty-hour  week  made  up  of  five  six-hour  working-days. 
At  the  opening  of  the  recent  conference  of  miners  and  operators 
Secretarj^  of  Labor  William  B.  Wilson  flatly  declared  that  a 
60  per  cent,  wage-increase  was  "an  impossibility,"  as  it  v^^ould 
"put  the  miners  out  of  line  with  the  other  workers  of  the  coun- 
tj*y";  and  that,  "in  the  present  industrial  condition  of  the 
countrj',"  a  thirty-hour  week  was  also  "impossible."  The 
operators  then  offered  a  !?0  per  cent,  wage-increase,  and  the 
Secretary-  of  Labor  propesed  a  31.61  per  cent,  increase.  The 
latter  proposal  the  miners  voted  to  accept,  but  the  operators 
rejected  it  and  withdrew  their  20  per  cent.  ofTer.  Behind  both 
these  proposals  was  the  assumption  that  the  public  would  have 
to  pay  still  more  for  its  coal.  Then  P"'uel  Administrator  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Garfield,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, declared  for  a  14  per  cent,  increase  in  the  miners'  wages, 
with  the  provision  that  none  of  this  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  public  in  higher  coal-prices.  This  ruling  the 
operators  accepted  under  protest,  stating  that  manj'-  of  their 
mines  would  not  be  worked  profitably  on  these  terms  and  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  The  miners  indignantly  rejected  the 
14  per  cent,  award  as  "entirely  inadequate,"  John  L.  Lewis, 
acting  president  of  the  ynited  Mine-Workers  of  America,  char- 
acterizing the  Government's  decision  as  "the  most  colossal 
blunder  in  the  industrial  history  of  our  country." 


Dr.  Garfield's  contention  is  that  a  fourteen  per  cent,  wage  in- 
crease will  offset  the  increased  cost  of  Uving  to  the  miners,  but 
will  not  necessitate  a  price-increase  that  would  raise  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  public.  He  estimates  that  the  w^age-increase  will 
amount  to  $107,000,000  yearly.  Using  data  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  he  finds  that  the  cost  of  liv-ing  has 
risen  79.9  per  cent,  since  1914,  while  bituminous-coal  miners' 
wages  in  the  central  competitive  field  have  risen  in  the  same 
period  only  57.6  per  cent.  As  the  New  York  World  explains, 
"adding  14.1  per  cent,  of  $1,576,  or  22.2  cents,  to  $1,576  gives 
$1,798,  the  equivalent  in  buying  power  of  $1  in  1914.  Hence 
the  ordered  fom-teen  per  cent,  increase."  u  | 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr,  Garfield's  ultimatum  ignores  the 
question  of  hours  of  labor.  At  the  very  outset,  notes  The  Eve- 
ning Post,  the  average  man  unfamiliar  -with  the  conditions  of 
bituminous-coal  mining  was  prejudiced  against  the  miners' 
case  by  what  seemed  to  him  their  preposterous  demand  for  a 
thirty-hour  working  week.  But  he  might  have  felt  differ^tly 
had  he  known  that  "the  miners  were  really  asking  for  rather 
more  work  than  they  had  been  doing,"  remarks  this  New  York 
paper,  which  cites  figures  compiled  by  IVIr.  George  O.  Smith, 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  to  prove  that 
"in  the  twelve  weeks  of  February,  March,  and  April  the  average 
working  time  of  bituminous-coal  miners  was  only  a  fraction  over 
twenty-four  hours" — or  six  hours  less  per  week  than  the  miners 
desire  to  work.  The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ncios  Journal,  published 
in  the  coal  region,  quotes  Dr.  Garfield  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  these  miners  work  an  average  of  only  two  hundred 
days  annually;  and  The  Examiner,  of  the  same  city,  says: 

"That  part  of  the  public  that  has  looked  into  the  mining 
situation  with  any  care  does  not  ask  the  miner  why  he  works 
only  two  Imndred  days  in  the  year.  He  works  when  the  mine  is 
open.  Frequently  the  operators  close  the  mines  entirely;  at 
other  times  they  work  them  at  half-time  only;  yet  the  miner 
can  not  leave  the  fields  for  other  employment,  for  he  does  not 
know  when  the  mine  wiU  open  again.  One  week  it  may  be  oper- 
ating, while  the  next  it  may  be  shut  down  entirely. 

"President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
charged  some  time  ago  that  the  operators  kept  the  mines  closed 
to  keep  the  prices  up,  and  that  the  miners  suffered  enforced 
idleness  as  a  consequence.  The  operators  vigorously  denied 
this,  admitting  that  the  mines  were  frequently  closed,  but  placing 
the  blame  upon  the  shortage  of  railroad-cars  and  the  refusal  of 
the  public  to  buy  except  at  certain  seasons.  The  whole  con- 
tention of  the  miners  for  their  shorter  working-day  is  that  they 
wall  be  employed  regularly  rather  than  intermittently." 

"What  the  miners  are  reallj^  asking,"  affirms  the  Columbus 
Labor  News,  "is  not  a  reduction  of  hours,  but  a  guaranty  that 
they  wall  have  work  throughout  the  year."  And  it  quotes  a 
statement  by  a  United  Mine-Workers'  official  that  the  average 
yearly  employment  of  soft-coal  miners  since  1902  has  been 
206  days.  The  miners  claim,  according  to  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader,  that  "the  thirty-hour  week  wiU  represent,  according  to 
the  field,  an  increase  of  from  3  to  21  per  cent,  in  the  actual  time 
spent  in  the  mines." 

t  Turning  to  the  question  of  "wages,  we  find  the  case  of  the  miners 
buttressed  by  an  imi)ressive  array  of  figures.  One  of  our 
readers,  a  miner  in  Miami,  Oklahoma,  WTites: 

"We  were  getting  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  for  digging  coal 
when  coal  was  selling  for  $2.50  a  ton.  Coal  advanced  to  $5.50 
(at  the  mine),  and  we  were  still  getting  seventy-five  cents  per 
ton." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  statement  contrasting  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  fields  in  the  value  of  coal  and  the  relative 
rates  of  wages  between  1902  and  1919,  says: 

"The  value  of  anthracite  increased  84.8  per  cent,  between 
1902  and  191S,  and  the  tonnage-rates  ©f  contracr  miners  in- 
creased 81.03  per  cent,  during  the  same  period.  Meantime,  the 
value  of  bituminous  coal  increased  130.4  per  cent.,  while  the 
tonnage-rates  of  pick  miners  increased  68.5  per  cent." 

Mr.  EUis  Searles,  editor  of  The  United  Mine-Workers' Journal, 
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official  organ  of  the  union,  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Avages 
in  the  bituminous-coal  fields: 

"The  coal-miners  of  this  country  are  among  the  poorest  paid 
of  any  industry,  when  we  take  into  consideration  their  average 
earnings. 

"The  largest  soft-coal  producing  field  in  the  world  is  found 
in  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  composed  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  this  field  alone  the 
average  annual  output  of  soft  coal  is  approximately  200,000,000 
tons. 

•  "Statistics  and  figures  gathered  and  compiled  by  official 
sources,  including  the  Government  and  the  States,  show  that 
in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  the  average  annual  wage  of 
mine-workers  for  the  six  years  from  1913  to  1918  inclusive  was 
$873.85,  or  less  than  $75  a  month." 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Nation  reminds  us  that  "a 
recent  Federal  investigation  fixt  the  cost  of  an  irreducible 
decency  minimum  for  a  family  of  five  in  Washington  at  $2,262." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  the  original  demands 
of  the  striking  miners  "would  mean  from  $8  to  $24  for  a  six-hour 
day  and  from  $40  to  $120  for  a  thirty-hour  week,  whereas  the 
present  scale  is  from  $5  to  $15  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  from 
$30  to  $90  for  a  forty-eight-hour  week."  And  in  a  statement 
issued  by  the  coal  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
we  read: 

"In  connection  with  the  earnings  of  the  men  under  the  present 
scale,  it  should  be  quite  clearly  understood  that  only  about 
20  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  men  work  steadily.  A  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that 
pick-miners  in  1919  were  earning  only  84.5  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  they  could  have  earned  if  they  had  worked  steadily 
during  the  days  the  mines  were  offering  them  work.  It  shows 
further  that  the  loaders  after  the  machines,  who  comprise  the 
most  numerous  class  of  employees,  earned  only  80.4  per  cent. 
of  what  they  could  have  earned  had  they  worked  steadily  on  the 
days  when  the  mines  were  offering  them  work.  The  pay-rolls 
of  the  mines  disclose  the  fact  that  the  employees  who  work 
steadily  in  any  mine  are  regularly  earning  from  $175  to  $250 
per  month,  while  in  many  cases  individual  employees  are  earn- 
ing from  .$300  to  $400  per  month. 

"The  official  figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
the  men  can  increase  their  earnings  from  15  to  25  per  cent, 
merely  by  working  steadily  on  the  days  when  the  mines  are 
running.  Plenty  of  leisure  time  is  afforded  the  employees  on  the 
days  when  the  mines  are  not  able  to  run  because  of  lack  of  cars, 
mechanical  breakdowns,  or  other  reasons.  The  producers  feel 
that  the  wage-scale  should  be  fixt  with  reference  to  the  earning- 
power  and  opportunity  of  men  who  are  willing  to  work  steadily 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  earnings  of  men  who  voluntarily 
absent  themselves  from  work  one  day  out  of  every  four  or  five 
when  work  is  offered.  In  our  opinion  the  short  road  to  lower 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  less  idleness  and  greater 
production  per  man." 

Replying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  assertion  that 
certain  coal  operators  in  1917  made  "fabulous  profits,"  with 
returns  on  invested  capital  of  "from  100  per  cent,  to  150,  per 
cent.,"    the   vice-president   of   the   National    Coal   Association 

writes: 

"Certain  individual  concerns  may  have  made  such  profits, 
but  not  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and,  as  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  pointed  out,  fairness  demands  consideration  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

"For  the  entire  bituminous  industry  in  1917  to  make  profits 
of  from  100  per  cent,  to  150  per  cent,  on  invested  capital,  would 
require  a  total  profit  of  upwards  of  $1,500,000,000.  According 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report,  entitled  'Coal  in 
1917,'  page  92.3,  the  total  gross  receipts  of  tlie  operators  for  all 
the  bituminous  coal  produced  in  1917  was  only  $1,249,272,837. 
Hence  the  total  gross  receipts,  before  deducting  operating  ex- 
penses, were  less  than  the  total  profits  which  would  have  to  be 
made  out  of  those  receipts  to  justify  the  statement  of  your 
experts.  This  indicates  the  ridiculous  nature  of  their  casual 
generalizations." 


ELLIS   ISLAND'S   GATES  AJAR 

THE  PICTURE  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND  as  "a  government 
institution  turned  into  a  Socialist  hall,  a  spouting-ground 
for  Red  revolutionists,  a  Monte  Carlo  for  foreigners  only, 
a  club  where  Europe's  offscourings  are  entertained  at  American 
expense  and  given  the  impression  that  government  officials  are 
subject  to  their  impudent  orders,  a  place  where  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  required  by  law  is  made  a  mere  pretense  even  when 
immigration  is  lightest,  a  place  of  deceit  and  sham  to  which  foreign 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 

mischief-makers  are  sent  temporarily  to  make  the  public  think 
the  Government  is  courageously  deporting  them" — this  is  not  a 
picture  on  which  Americans  care  to  dwell,  the  Cleveland  Neics 
(Rep.)  observes.  Not  all  editors  woidd  paint  the  picture  in 
such,  lurid  colors,  yet  there  is  apparently  a  wide  agreement  that 
the  Congressional  committee  investigating  EUis  Island  has  un- 
covered many  sins  of  both  omission  and  commission.  "Condi- 
tions scandalous,  even  criminal,  have  prevailed  in  the  service" 
at  our  principal  immigration  station,  contends  the  New  York 
Euening  Sun  (Ind.),  while  the  stanchest  upholders  of  the  Adminis- 
tration sharply  criticize  the  "lack  of  team-work"  and  "inef- 
fectiveness" that  have  been  brought  to  light.  In  particular,  the 
dei)ortation  system  seems  to  be  in  what  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  would  call  a  strange  "process  of  lassitude  and  latitude." 
For  instance,  out  of  that  train-load  of  three  score  "sinister  Reds" 
transported  from  Seattle  to  New  York  for  deportation  last  spring, 
"according  to  official  reports,  just  seven  were  actually  ejected 
from  America."  In  twenty-one  months,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  notes,  "697  persons  were  arrested  in  d<>portation  proceed- 
ings and  only  60  were  actually  shipped  out  of  the  country." 
Officials  directly  in  charge  are  naturally  blamed  by  the  press,  but 
many  editors  find  the  Wilson  Administration,  Congress,  or  past 
and  present  legislation  primarily  responsible. 

It  was  asserted  at  the  Congressional  committee's  hearings  at 
Ellis  Island  that  ex-Commissioner  Frederic  C.  Howe  had  allowed 
immorality  and  (/ambling  to  exist  on  the  island  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  that  he  was  responsilile  for  delaying  deportation 
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and  for  releasing  a  remarkably  large  number  of  Reds  on 
parole.  ]Mr.  Howe's  successor,  in  fact,  declared  that  during  the 
Howe  regime  the  Island  was  tending  to  become  "a  forum  for 
the  preaching  of  Bolshevism."  Letters  to  Mr.  Howe  from  Emma 
Goldman  and   Elizabeth  Gurley   Flyun  were  read,   containing 
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(upyrighted  t>y  the  International  feature  Serviee. 

ABOUT  TIjSIE. 
— Coffman  for  the  International  Feature  Service. 

friendly  and  confident  requests  for  aid  for  arrested  radicals. 
Members  of  the  investigating  committee  made  emphatic  and 
speeifie  charges  of  inefficiency.  In  a  statement  given  to  the 
press,  however,  Mr.  Howe  replied  that  the  charges  relating  to 
gambling  and  immorality  were  investigated  and  disproved  two 
years  ago,  that  he  has  seen  Emma  Goldman  only  two  or  three 
times,  and  does  not  remember  receiving  any  letter  from  her,  and 
that — 

"I  never  released  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  without  direct 
authority  from  Washington.  I  had  no  power  to  parole,  release 
on  bond,  or  even  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  liond.  It  was  always 
done  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington.  I  was 
merely  a  ministerial  officer,  acting  as  I  was  directed." 

But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  thinks  Mr.  Howe  "will  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  explaining  before  he  can  convince  public  opinion 
that  his  course  as  an  official  was  not  such  as  to  commend  him  to 
anarchists  and  agitators  who  have  sought  to  destroy  orderly 
government  in  this  country."  "Even  Dean  Swift  in  imagining 
a  kind  of  Bedlam  in  Laputa  never  dreamed  of  anything  so 
grotesque  as  Ellis  Island  under  Howe  and  his  advisers,"  who, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  "made  a  'Red' 
paradise  out  of  the  Government's  asylum  for  immigi'ants  and 
emigrants."  The  Boston  Herald  (Rep.),  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.),  in  Alabama  both  ask 
sharply  why  Mr.  Howe  was  ever  named  Commissioner  of  Iniini- 
gi-ation  when  his  affiliations  with  Socialists  and  radicals  were  so 
well  known. 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  "Mr.  Howe's 
point  of  view  must  have  reflected  pretty  accurately  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  in  Washiiigton  and  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  Department  of  Labor,"  for  "they  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  doing"  and  "kept  him  in  office  until  Congress 
began  to  threaten  to  refuse  an  appropriation  for  his  salary." 
Supporting  the  position  of  The  Tribune,  we  note  the  declaration 
of  Congressman  J.  W.  J-Iusted  (Rep.,  Xew  York),  that  manj- 
of  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  "are  themselves 


thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  Bolshevism."  And  Senator 
King  (Dem.,  Utah)  has  prepared  a  bill  transferring  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  deportation  law  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on  the 
ground  that  the  Labor  Department  is  so  "honeycombed  with 
Bolshevism"  that  it  is  "unfit"  to  do  the  work. 

"Does  the  President  sympathize  with  the  Red  program?" 
asks  the  Boston  Herald  (Rep.).  "A  very  long  list  of  appointees 
of  his  strongly  supports  such  a  view."  The  Lancaster  Examiner 
(Rep.)  accuses  the  Administration  of  having  "regularly,  con- 
sistently, and  flagrantly  'nursed'  the  alien  agitators  and  radicals 
in  this  country."  And  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  makes  a 
similar  charge,  emphasizing  its  political  significance: 

"Perhaps  nothing  has  revolted  popular  sentiment  against  the 
present  Administration  more  than  its  habitual  leniency,  not  to 
say  sympathy,  toward  the  whole  trend  of  radical  revolutionary 
sentiment  and  activity  so  prevalent  in  these  days." 

Responsibility  for  slackness  in  the  inspection  of  immigrants 
landing  at  Ellis  Island  is  placed  directly  upon  Congress  by  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.).  Congi'ess,  it  says,  "from  time  to 
time  describes  new  tests  for  immigrants,  but  takes  no  adequate 
measures  to  carry  out  the  enforcement  of  these  tests,  even  when 
successive  executive  officers,  charged  with  the  duty,  plead  for 
help.  '  Mr.  Howe's  successor  at  Ellis  Island  has  admitted  that 
the  inspection  for  exclusion  at  Ellis  Island  has  been  "largely  a 
farce."  The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  has  re- 
peatedly complained  about  "insufficient  funds"  to  do  this 
Avork  properly.  And,  declares  the  New  York  Ereuing  Pjost,  "for 
insufficient  funds  Congress  has  been  responsible."  After  noting 
that  the  Immigration  Bureau  has  been  long  insistent  in  demand- 
ing a  strengthening  of  the  service.  The  Evening  Post  continues: 

"When  the  volume  of  immigration  rises  again  it  should  find 
the  United  States  with  something  besides  a  far  more  efficient 


Copyriglited  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  Ine 


DEPORTING  THE   REDS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

system  of  inspection.  It  should  find  the  immigration  authori- 
ties prepared,  in  cooperation  with  labor  officials,  to  direct  new- 
comers to  points  which  need  them,  instead  of  letting  them  drift 
to  congested  points.  There  should  perhaps  be  better  provision 
for  keeping  the  immigration  authorities  informed  of  the  general 
movements  and  careers  of  admitted  aliens.  But  the  most 
immediate  need  is  for  such  means  of  applying  proper  exclusion 
tests  as  will  really  exclude." 
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THE   NEW   LABOR   PARTY 

/4  BOLITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  is  the 

/-\  first  demand  of  the  National  Labor  party,  which  recently 
-^  -^  held  its  first  convention  at  Chicago.  Other  planks  in 
the  party  platform  call  for  nationalization  of  unused  land, 
nationalization  of  the  banks,  disarmament,  nationalization  of 
all  basic  industries,  and  indorsement  of  the  Plumb  railroad 
plan.  The  leader  of  the  new  party,  John  Fitzpatrick,  who  en- 
gineered the  steel  strike,  is  quoted  by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
as  saying  that,  whatever  else  the 
new  party  does,  "it  will  break 
the  Democratic  party  next  year, 
and  then  it  will  break  the 
Republican  party  afterward." 
Which  causes  the  Alabama  paper 
to  ask,  a  little  pathetically,  if  the 
former  miracle  should  be  per- 
formed, "would  not  labor  show 
itself  singularly  ungrateful  to  the 
Democratic  party?"  That  the 
convention  was  called  as  an  open 
challenge  to  the  leadership  of 
Samuel  Gompers  is  asserted  by 
numerous  newspapers,  particu- 
larly the  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs, 
which  believes  it  will  be  the 
first  business  of  the  Labor  party 
"to  try  to  wreck  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  These 
opinions  are  strengthened  by  the 
report  that  the  Federation  was 
not  represented  at  the  conven- 
tion; nor  were  the  Socialists,  or 
the  Non-partizan  League,  strong 
in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota.  Defections  from  the  ranks 
to  the  extent  of  half  the  number  of  delegates  is  reported  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  convention  came  to  a  sudden 
close  Tuesday  night.  The  original  program,  as  published  in 
The  New  Majority,  official  organ  of  the  T^abor  party,  called 
for  the  final  session  and  the  adoption  of  the  platform  by  Sat- 
urday night.     According  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"There  are  112  international  unions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  make  up  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
twelve  international  unions  not  affiliated.  Not  one  of  these 
124  international  unions  was  represented  by  delegates,  a  perusal 
of  the  list  shows,  altho  sixteen  have  headquarters  in  Chicago." 

Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  leader  of  the  Non-partizan 
League,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  seriously  considered  as  the 
first  presidential  nominee  of  the  new  party,  withdrew  with  other 
League  delegates  early  in  the  convention,  as  did  other  farmer 
delegates  from  different  sections  of  the  country,  because  of  the 
convention's  desire  for  nationalization  of  unused  land.  The 
attitude  of  the  farmers  in  the  present  situation  is  understood 
to  have  been  made  plain  in  a  speech  by  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange  recently,  in  which  he  said: 

"There  is  to-day  too  much  tendency  among  our  people  to  class 
endeavor,  class  thinking,  class  legislation.  The  interest  of  the 
nation  deniands  the  destruction  of  sucli  unworthy  ideas,  whether 
they  be  hoisted  by  a  labor-union  or  by  a  group  of  farmers." 

"The  American  people  are  often  complacent,  and  sometimes 
gullible,"  says  the  Peoria  Transcript,  "but  when  aroused  tliey 
resent  class  government."  It  is  to  the  narrowness  of  the  ai)[)eal 
that  many  newspapers  attribute  what  they  term  the  failure 
of  the  Chicago  convention,  whereas,  thinks  the  Detroit  News, 
"the  introduction  of  a  virile,  aggressive  political  party  with  a 
platform  making  general  appeal  would  have  a  wholesome  cor- 


rective influence  on  the  present  political  situation."  "Fitz- 
patrick is  a  long  way  from  the  White  House,"  predicts  the  New 
York  Times;  "the  Labor  party  will  add  a  little  bit  to  the  compli- 
cation of  political  campaigns,"  thinks  the  Raleigh  News  arid 
Observer;  "it  will  serve  as  a  safety-valve  on  the  body  politic"; 
agrees  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  the  ^Minneapolis  Journal 
alines  itself  with  other  newspapers  in  forecasting  a  thorny  path 
for  the  Labor  jiarty  to  tread. 

A  resume  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  party  embodied 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  is  given  by  the  Boston  Herald: 

"The  abolition  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  the  election  of 
Federal  judges  by  popular  vote 
for  four-year  terms;  an  eight- 
hour  working  day  and  a  forty- 
four-hour  working  week  as  the 
maximum  for  men  and  women; 
the  banking  of  the  country  to 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government;  the  incomes  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  limited  bj^  law; 
nationalization  of  unused  land; 
the  adoption  of  the  national  in- 
itiative, referendum,  and  recall; 
the  immediate  release  of  all  polti- 
ical  and  industrial  prisoners; 
the  nationalization  of  all  public 
utilities  and  all  basic  industries; 
repeal  of  the  Espionage  Law 
and  all  other  repressive  statutes 
passed  during  the  war;  con- 
demnation of  universal  military 
training  and  conscription,  and 
condemnation  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  Covenant  of  Nations 
as  at  present  drafted." 

As  to  the  motives  of  its  pro- 
moters and  the  convention  itself, 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  says: 


ylited  Ijy  the  Inteniatiuiial  Feature  Service. 

TRYING  TO  WEAR   DAD'S  SHOES. 

— Murphy  for  the  International  Feature  Service. 


"There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  become  excited  over  this 
movement.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  industrial  unrest  from  which 
we  are  rapidly  passing.  The  ideals  which  animate  its  sponsors 
will  be  dead  within  a  year,  and  with  the  return  of  prewar  pros- 
perity there  will  be  no  cause  for  the  body's  existence." 

A  facetious  editorial  in  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  voices  the 
prediction  that— 

"With  the  final  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  by 
the  new  National  Labor  party,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  the  en- 
livening spectacle  of  a  chief  magistracy  which  refuses  to  permit  it- 
self to  be  overworked.  A  President  who  will  throw  down  the 
fountain  pen  when  the  White  House  whistle  blows  at  5:30  and  a 
Vice-President  who  will  adjourn  the  Senate  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  hours — or  may  we  hope  for  a  fi\'e-hour  day? — will  be  a 
glorious  relief  from  the  long  line  of  statesmen,  from  Washington 
to  Wilson,  who  have  worked  whate\er  hours  the  job  demanded." 

"On  some  questions,  like  prohibition,"  notes  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  "city  and  country  delegates  appeared  to  be  divided," 
and  the  Boston  Herald  remarks  of  this  and  other  questions  which 
came  up  at  the  convention: 

"The  convention  was  staggered  by  the  prohibition  question, 
and  finally  decided  to  leave  it  alone — a  decision  which  was  re- 
sented by  a  mnnlH'r  of  'wet'  delegates,  who  withdrew  from  the 
convention  because  of  it.  The  declaration  in  fax  or  of  the  national- 
ization of  public  utilities  and  basic  industrii's  was  supplcmr-nted 
by  a  resolution  definitely  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  plan 
for  the  go\  ernnicnt  ownership  of  railroads.  Radical  as  some  of 
these  declarations  wi-re,  the  convention  \oted  down  resolutions 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  Ignited 
States  Supreme  Court." 

Labor's  side  of  the  question  is  best  presented  by  the  Cleveland 
Citizen,  the  New  York  Call,  and  The  New  Majority  (Chicago). 
According  to  a  special  dispatch  to  The  Call,  the  object  of  the  party 
is  stated  to  be  "release  from  the  grind  of  poverty,  capitalism's 
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ownership  of  the  Government,  and  sla^■ery  to  the  profiteers 
'in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Go^"ernmeut  and  to  make  the 
common  defense  against  political,  social,  and  iijidustrial  au- 
tocracy.'" Of  the  convention,  the  reasons  for  holding  it,  and 
the  aims  of  the  Labor  party,  The  Citizen  comments  as  follows: 

"As  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  as  was  discounted  in 
advance,  the  daily  'news'  papers  were  unable  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  gathering  and  were  prepared  to  ignore  or  be- 
little it,  but  when  the  magnitude  of  the  meeting  began,  to  dawn 
upon  the  'molders  of  public  opinion'  they  changed  their  tactics 
somewhat  and  profest  to  see  factional  wranglings  and  in- 
cipient bolts — and  there  were  in  reality  no  such  occurrences. 

"Those  who  assembled  at  Chicago  burned  their  bridges  behind 
them  and  inaugurated  a  campaign  that  will  not  end  until  the 
Labor  party  is  in  complete  control  of  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment and  incorporates  its  principles  into  the  laws  of  the 
land." 

The  New  York  Call,  in  a  headhne  mentioning  the  "duped 
masses,"  and  specifically  asserting  that  the  formation  of  the 
Labor  party  'brings  specter  of  retribution  before  oppressive 
politicians."  maintains  in  a  special  Washington  dispatch  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  political  alliance  of  the  "persecuted  minority 
groups"  of  the  United  States  to  "defend  their  common  rights," 
and  that  this  possibility  has  caused  a  reaction  "born  of  fear  and 
a  gitilty  conscience"  among  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders 
aUke.  That  dissension  will  be  created  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists,  Non-Partizan  Leaguers,  and  Labor  partyites  is  charged 
by  the  Call's  correspondent,  who  instances  the  recent  expose  of 
the  coal  operators  by  former  Secretary-  McAdoo.  Declares  The 
Call: 

"All  that  McAdoo  said  about  2,000  per  cent,  dividends  on 
'patriotic"  coal  he  has  known  for  a  year  or  more.  He  was 
silent  during  all  prior  negotiations  between  miners  and  operators. 


He  was  silent  during  the  crisis  which  produced  the  Anderson 
injunction.  --    .'     - 

"McAdoo  wUl  have  imitators  aplenty  during  the  near  future. 
Congress  is  fuU  of  men  whose  political  life  depends  on  the  good 
wiU  or  tolerance  of  those  who  work  for  wages.  The  shift  of  a 
thousand  votes  would  cast  half  of  them  into  oblivion. 

■"During  the  next  few  months  all  the  wiles  of  monopolized 
capital  and  its  servants  will  be  exerted  to  spread  disruption  among 
the  persecuted  factions.  Threats  and  cajolery  will  alternate  in 
the  columns  of  owned  press  and  paid  platform.  Suspicion  and 
dissension  will  be  sown  with  a  lavish  hand." 

The  New  Majority,  which,  besides  being  the  Labor  party's 
official  organ,  was  "riglit  on  the  ground"  at  the  convention, 
sends  the  following  in  response  to  a  telegram  asking  for  editorial 
comment  on  the  new  party: 

"It  may  not  elect  a  President  in  1920.  This  looks  like  a 
Republican  year.  But  with  the  Democrats  out  of  the  way  it 
should  organize  in  four  years  so  effectively  that  it  can  capture 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  workers  of  factory 
and  farm  in  1924,  by  the  peaceful  process  of  storming  the  ballot- 
box.  It  should  send  a  few  members  to  Congress  at  the  coming 
election.  It  shoidd  capture  State  and  local  governments  in 
manj^  localities  mthin  the  next  two  years. 

"This  mtich  is  sure.  The  temper  of  the  big  convention  could 
not  be  misinterpi'eted.  The  workers  are  through  wdth  the  old 
parties.  The  Repul)lican  part\'  always  has  been  the  party  of 
hateful,  merciless  exploitation  of  the  wage-earners,  both  organized 
and  imorganized.  The  Democratic  party  wthin  the  last  few 
weeks  has  shown  how  far  it  will  go  to  grind  its  heel  into  the  face 
of  the  worker  when  the  bosses  of  big  business  crack  the  whip. 

"Labor,  organized  and  unorganized,  labor  of  the  farm  as  well 
as  of  the  shop,  has  leapt  to  the  fray  for  political  war  to  the  death 
with  the  crooks  who  rule  this  country  by  subsidizing  its  two  old 
political  parties  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  their  iron  rule 
of  industry  and  commerce  from  which  they  gorge  themselves 
with  profits  that  they  can  not  spend,  consigning  the  workers  to 
poverty." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


One  ton  of  coal  in  tho  woodshed  is  worth  nine  in  the  mines. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  DECLINE  of  prices  wiU  bring  a  decline  in  prices. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Germany's  trouble  is  a  shortage  of  butter  fats,  wliile  ours  is  a  deficiency 
of  elbow  grease. — GreenriUe  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Wanted:     Something   that   will  sharpen   American   wits   so   the>-    will 
cut    the    cost    of   hving. — Minneapolis  ■ 
Tribune. 

With  eggs  at  $1 .02  a  dozen  wholesale, 
the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs  is  losing 
a  Uttle  of  her  prestige. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  is  talk  of  Wood  for  President 
and  Cole  for  Governor.  Wood-Cole — 
that  ought  to  make  a  hot  campaign. — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Government  continues  to  give 
plenty  of  rope  to  the  Beds,  but  it  is 
not  bestowed  in  the  right  place  oi-  man- 
ner.— Columbia  Record. 

You  can  now  buy  four  German  marks 
for  a  dime,  but  if  you  have  10  cents 
to  spenfl  that  way  you  had  better  save 
it. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

The  hunger-strike  of  the  RecLs  on 
ElUs  Island  shows  that  the  boys  are  in 
training  to  g{;t  along  when  they  get 
home. — New  York  Tribune. 

A  PROFITEER  is  a  man  that  can  take 
your  hat  and  coat  and  explain  it  so 
nicely  that  you  give  him  your  watch 
and  chain. — Garment  News. 

If  neither  President  nor  Senate  will 
retreat  from  present  positions  on  the 
Treaty,  we  shall  have  to  re-treat  with 
the  Powers. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

At  no  time  have  we  l)e('n  a  liarsli  critic 
of  Dr.  Garfield,  but  .since  he  took  charge 
of  the  strike  in  his  earnest  and  well- 
meaning  way  we  have  deemed  it  best 
to  begin  .sifting  the  ashfes.  —  Grand 
Rapids  Press.  -^ 
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Purchaser  of  Vienna  kronen  will  soon  owe  liimself  money. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  Government  is  going  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar 
a  Uttle  higher. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  financier  is  one  who  can  keep  up  both  the  auto  and  the  mortgage 
that  got  it. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  ))uck  sliould  be  included  m  that  hst  of  things  i)as^ed  at  the  special 

session  of  Congress. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  heart  of  the  world  may  be 
l)roken,  but  its  lungs  appear  to  be  in 
fairly  good  working  order. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

Once  it  was  difficidt  to  distingiush 
between  a  luxiu-y  and  a  necessity,  but 
it  isn't  now.  Anything  you  buy  is  a 
luxury. — Beloit  News. 

If  it  meant  what  its  name  unplies  a 
national  labor  party  would  be  the  one 
big  thing  the  country  needs. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  this 
world  is  how  often  a  girl  can  powder 
her  nose  without  getting  chalk  in  her 
hmgs. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  Sultan  of  Tiu-key  is  going  to 
dispense  with  some  of  his  wives.  Well, 
tiiat's  one  way  of  getting  himself  nearer 
to  a  peace  status. — Columbia  Record. 

"In  old  Babylonia,"  we  are  told, 
"they  didn't  print  their  Uterature,  they 
baked  it."  Over  here  and  nowadays, 
as  a  rule,  we  roast  it. — Nashville  Banner. 

The  Germans  are  reported  to  be 
l)icking  out  those  responsible  for  the 
war.  Atwut  the  only  practical  mode  of 
])rocedure,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  to 
draw  lots  for  it. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  general  situation  seems  to  be 
])retty  well  summed  up  in  the  con- 
fession of  an  Atcliison  negro:  '  I  sleeps 
well,  and  I  eats  well.  Inu  someliow  I 
has  no  desiah  to  work." — Kansas  City 
Star. 


\  BE  MINDER. 
— Morris  in  tho  Helena  Independent. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


TURKEY  AT  THE   COMING  PEACE   CONFERENCE 


THE  LABYRINTH  OF  ORIENTAL  GUILE  and  prac- 
tise which  must  be  thi'eaded  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  order 
to  reach  a  settlement  with  Turkey  that  will  really  mean 
peace  in  Europe  is  given  as  one  reason  why  there  is  to  be  a  second 
Peace  Conference  in  London  between  the  middle  and  last  of 
January.  No  history  of  the  war  can  be  complete  without  the 
story  of  the  peace  agreement  with  this  ancient  and  once-dreaded 
Empire,  and  some  European  papers  warn  the  Western  peoples 
of  the  necessity  to  make  such  a  peace  that  Turkey  will  no  longer 
be  the  menace  it  has  been  for  so  long  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe. 
Some  deplore  the  delay  because  it 
has  given  time  for  the  rise  of 
the  Nationalist  party  led  by 
Mustafa  Kemal,  a  revolutionary 
movement  so  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  dictate  to  Constantinople 
that  the  Turkish  delegates  to 
the  new  Peace  Conference  "shall 
be  chosen,  not  as  previously, 
from  among  incompetent  or  in- 
capable persons,  but  from  among 
those  who  have  acquired  national 
confidence  and  esteem."  In  a' 
glance  backward  at  Turkey's 
relations  with  the  Allies,  the 
equable  Manchester  (hmrdian 
notes  that  in  October,  1918, 
Turkey  accepted  an  armistice 
which  did  not  involve  any  im- 
mediate occupation  of  Turkish 
territory,  tho  it  provided  for  a 
possible  one  in  the  future.  But 
it  is  recalled  that — 


"In  February,  and  on  several 
later  occasions,  our  forces  occu- 
pied various  places  in  the  south 
and  north  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
addition  to  a  more  extensive 
occupation  of  Armenia.  In  the 
first  days  of   April   the    Italians 

landed  at  Adalia,  and  hastened  to  announce  that  this  was  but 
'a  point  of  departure.'  About  the  middle  of  May  the  Supreme 
Council  authorized  the  Greeks  to  take  possession  of  Smyrna, 
and  they  have  since  taken  charge  of  much  of  the  surrounding.^ 
ten'itory.  These  sporadic  and  somewhat  arbitrary  measures  of 
occupation  were  bound  to  cause  some  exasperation  and  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Government  in  Constantinople.  The 
latter,  therefore,  dispatched  to  Paris  a  delegation  to  ask  the 
Allies  to  treat  it  more  gently.  After  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  delegation  that  its  presence  at  the  seat 
of  the  Conference  was  supcrflxious.  Diplomacy  having  failed, 
Turkish  elements  in  Asia  Minor  organized  a  Nationalist  move- 
ment to  recover  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  country.'" 

This  movement  has  made  remarkable  progress,  according  to 
The  Guardian,  which  fixes  its  start  with  a  conference  atErzerum 
on  August  7,  and  we  read: 

"On  September  25  its  forces  took  possession  of  Konia, 
and  later  they  occupied  Adabazar  and  Biledjik,  close  to 
Constantinople.  ■'.  An  independent  administration  was  set  up  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Porte  openly  defied.  Since  the  Turkish 
Army  is  in  sympathj'  with  the  movement,  the  Government  had 
no  possibility  of  stemming  it,  and  it  consequently  resigned  its 
authority  to  successors  who,  it  is  alleged,  enjoy  the  approval 
of  the  Nationalist  leader,  Mustafa  Kemal." 


DR.   SAMLEL   AND   HIS   PATIENTS. 

Dr.  S.\muel — "  Hem!  Let  me  see!  Tlio  haiullt  habit  and  the 
massacre  habit.  These  diseases  sometimes  necessitate  serious 
operations."  —Border  Cities  Slur  (Windsor,  Ont). 


P>om  Sivas,  x\siatie  Turkey,  press  dispatches  bring  an  inter- 
view with  Mustafa  Kemal,  who  states  the  object  of  his  party  as 
follows : 

"The  Nationalists  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  aid  of  an 
impartial  and  benevolent  foreign  country.  It  is  our  aim  to  secure 
the  development  of  Turkej^  as  she  stood  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice. We  have  no  expansionist  plans.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
Turkey  can  be  made  rich  and  prosperous  if  we  get  a  good  Go\- 
ernment.  Our  Government  has  been  weakened  through  foreign 
interference  and  intrigues. 

"After  all  our  experience  we  are  sure  that  America  is  the  only 

country  able  to  help  us.  We 
guarantee  that  no  new  Turkish 
violences  against  the  Armenians 
shall  take  place. 

"It  is  not  true  that  we  are 
working  with  Enver  Pasha  (former 
War  Minister).  We  believe  that 
his  policies  injured  Turkey.  We 
do  not  know  his  whereabouts, 
but  it  is  rumored  that  he  is 
with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  I 
saw  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  going  to  form  a  new 
independent  Moslem  Govern- 
ment, possibly  at  Azerbaijan. 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  Na- 
tionalists, supported  by  Anglo- 
French  capitalists,  are  seeking  to 
preserve  their  investments  in 
Turkey.  British  money  has  been 
sent  here  to  destroy  Turkey. 
We  are  aware  that  the  British 
gave  £150,000  to  Adeel  Bey, 
former  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Turkish  Friends  in  En- 
gland, £200,000  to  the  Governor 
of  Konieh,  and  perhaps  a  larger 
sum  to  the  Governor  of  Angoria." 

A  British  comment,  that  may 
be  offered  parenthetically  on  the 
foregoing  Sivas  dispatch,  appears 
in  a  message  to  the  London 
Times  from  its  Constantinople 
correspondent,  who  says: 

"Mustafa  Kemal's  statement  that  England  wished  to  destroy 
Turkey  is  doubtless  as  ridiculous  as  the  accusations  he  brings 
against  certain  Turkish  ex-officials  of  having  accejjted  colossal 
British  bribes,  but  the  bitterness  that  inspires  them  is  clear. 
Their  publication  confirms  the  belief  that  what(>\  cr  the  opinions 
of  the  never-consulted  Turkish  peasant  or  moderate  parties 
may  be,  the  fighting  organization  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  or  Nationalist — the  name  matters  little  when  the 
motive  force  is  the  same— will  not  hear  of  a  British  mandate. 
The  discovery  may  shock  simple  souls  who  swallow  oriental 
compliment  without  the  salt  of  skepticism,  but  it  is  highly 
salutary." 

The  Paris  Temps  assumes  that  some  people  who  learn  of  the 
accord  between  the  Nationalist  insurgents  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Constantinople  may  be  amazed  that  the  "Sick  Man 
of  Europe  should  show  so  much  life."  They  perhaps  exclaim 
in  surprize  or  indignation  that  "the  young  Turks"  are  coming 
back,  but  they  would  do  b(>tter  to  reread  history  and  realize 
"that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  and  that  the  Turks 
of  to-day  are  not  so  young."  This  organ  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment then  relates  some  famous  instances  of  the  sinuosity  of 
Turkish  diplomacy,  and  remarks  that  from  one  century  to 
another  "the  portraits  of  the  augurs  who  htixc  discust  the  fate 
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of  Turkey  can  not  look  at  one  another  ^vithout  laughing." 
in  graver  mood,  Le  Temps  proceeds: 


"As  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East,  too  much  blood  has  been  shed. 
There  can  be  no  question  now,  can  there,  of  a  European  crusade 
against  the  Nationalist  Turks  from  Ismid  to  Van,  from  Mersine 
to  Erzerum?  Nor  must  it  happen  that  the  Turks,  under  pre- 
text of  suppressing  foreign  intervention,  put  to  flight  or  ex- 
terminate the  Ai-menians  and  the  Greeks.  In  short,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Orient  must  not  be  the  cause  of  continuing  irritation 
among  the  Allies.  The  peace  of  the  world,  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  populations  in  Turkey,  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies — 
all  demand  that  a  just  and  wise  peace  with 
the  Turks  be  promptly  concluded. 

"This  peace  should  conserve  Turkey 
from  Adrianople  to  the  Taurus  and  to  the 
Persian  frontier.  It  should  insure  the 
freedom  of  the  Dardanelles  by  entrusting 
them  to  an  international  commission  re- 
sponsible to  the  League  of  Nations  and 
it  should  have  not  only  authority  for 
technical  administration  of  the  Straits, 
but  also  police  and  political  powers.  This 
peace  should  leave  the  Sultan  in  posses- 
sion of  his  station  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  he  thus  would  remain  the 
Calif  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  would 
recognize  his  spiritual  authority.  It 
should  allow  Constantinople  to  remain 
as  Turkey's  capital,  because  Turkey 
Avithout  Constantinople  would  be  only  a 
headless  body  destined  to  become  a 
foreign  protectorate  or  a  Balkanized 
state.  Such  a  peace  should  also  reenforce 
and  develop  the  international  organiza- 
tions which  have  already  done  such  good 
work  in  Turkey  and  are  necessary  to  its 
reconstruction. 

"This  is  an  outline  of  a  solution  of  the 
Turkish  problem.  It  is  undoubtedly  in- 
complete, but  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
complete  it  or  fill  in  the  lines  that  are 
lacking.  For  to-day  we  shall  simply 
note  that  it  seems  to  conform  to  the  in- 
terests of  France  and  her  wishes." 

Another  French  suggestion  of   weight 
appears   in   the   conservative  Paris  Journal    dcs    Debuts,  which 
says  that  the  Allied  and    Associated    Powers    must   assimilate 
three  fundamental  ideas  about  Turkey.     These  are : 

"First,  the  Turks  are  absolutely  incajiable  of  governing  them- 
selves and  of  governing  other  peoples,  except  by  violence. 

"Secondly,  the  collective  and  individual  interest  of  the 
Christian  Powers  requires  that  they  so  understand  each  other 
that  they  can  institute  a  control  which  may  be  collective  here 
and  individual  there. 

"Thirdly,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Turks  themselves  and  of 
their  friends  that  they  accept  such  control.  If  the  Christian 
Powers  persist  in  the  ancient  game  of  ruse  and  intrigue,  they 
will  finally  be  laughed  at  by  the  Turks,  and  Turkey  for  long 
years  wall  suffer  an  agony  whose  convidsions  will  shake  all 
Europe." 

The  highest  utterance  on  Tiu-key  perhaps  is  that  of  the  Sultan 
Mehmed  VI.  The  Constantinople  papers  quote  him  as  saying 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Debala: 

"Our  painful  position  is  evident.  A  handful  of  traitors  led 
us  into  the  Avar.  The  harm  they  did  the  country  is  now  known 
to  all.  We  are  to-day  in  a  difficult  sitiiation.  We  hope  the 
Allies  will  not  fail  to  respect  our  honor  and  independence  on 
our  own  soil.  As  to  the  Moslem  element  of  the  population,  how 
can  it  longer  be  held  deprived  of  security  materially  and  morally 
in  its  rightful  claims?  I  do  not  foi-get  that  I  am  the  son  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  of  the  imperial  house  to  Avhich  I 
belong  conspicuously  stood  for  a  liberty-respecting  policy  to- 
Avard  Christians.  As  I  am  of  the  school  of  the  ruler  who  was  a 
loA'er  of  Europe  and  of  the  civilization  of  the  West,  I  shall  re- 
spect those  covenants  which  find  expression  in  the  word  liberty, 
faithful  to  God  and  to  all  m'en."  . 

The  Sultan  said  further  that  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,  the  Turks  saw  their  territory   "iuA^aded  and 


But      occupied  by  foreigners  Avho  had  never  declared  war  on  them," 
and  he  is  further  quoted  as  foUoAvs: 

"The  name  of  Smyrna  echoes  in  our  far  provinces  and  is 
Avritten  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  as  an  injury  and  a  menace 
that  neither  my  people  nor  I  myself  can  accept.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Smyrna  by  the  Greeks,  followed  by  the  news  that  towns 
and  territory  strictly  Turkish  in  the  western  part  of  the  Empire 
should  be  taken  from  us,  provoked  fierce  resentment  among  our 
subjects.  Yet  it  must  not  happen  that  the  sanctity  of  our  cause 
be  tarnished  by  the  mistaken  methods  of  the  injured.  It  is  our 
patriotic  care  to  restore  order   and  peace,  and  we  desire,  while 

holding  our  subjects  in  obedience,  to  de- 
fend their  independence  and  our  own. 
From  the  Peace  Conference  we  expect 
terms  of  justice  and  we  demand  them 
by  reason,  by  equity,  by  the  indestructi- 
ble forces  of  right." 
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THE   SULTAN  nEM.\INS  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 


"They  may  kick  me   as 
again  every  time." 


tliey  like,  but  I  bolt  up 
— A  mslerda  m  nter. 


UNCLE   SAM  THROUGH 
JAPANESE  SPECTACLES 

E  WILDE  RED  AS  USUAL  about 
America's  attitude,  the  man  in 
the  street  in  Japan  is  now^  irri- 
tated as  well,  it  seems,  and  is  beginning 
"seriously  to  turn  over  in  his  mind 
whether  America  really  means  to  fight 
Japan."  The  attitude  of  certain  Ameri- 
can Senators  toward  his  country,  es- 
pecially as  shown  in  the  Shantung 
question,  has  started  the  puzzled  ire  of 
the  aA  erage  Japanese,  who  knows  that  if 
there  is  ever  a  fight  between  the  two 
countries,  it  Avill  be  an  unequal  one.  But 
he  is  not  afraid,  The  Herald  of  Asia  avers, 
because  he  is  conA'inced  that ' '  CA'en  if  de- 
feated, Japan  w^ouldnever  be  subjugated." 
Fortunately;  this  journal  notes,  the 
better-informed  Japanese  are  able  to  help 
their  countrymen  toward  a  correct  con- 
ception of  America  and  Avarn  them  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  hasty 
conclusions.  Among  such  informants  is  Mr.  Tetsu  Idzumi,  who 
questions  in  the  Gwaiko  Jiho  ("  Diplomatic  Review^ ")  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  are  as  antagonistic  to  Japan  as  they 
are  friendly  to  China.  EA'idently  an  impression  that  they  are 
exists  in  Japan,  and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Idzumi  would  seem  to  be 
to  dispel  it.  Yet,  while  there  are  Americans  who  go  to  the  length 
of  saying  America  may  fight  in  order  to  protect  China,  we  are 
told,  there  are  Japanese  too  who  say  that  Japan  must  one  of  these 
days  fight  America,  and  Mr.  Idzumi  urges  that  "  such  words 
if  resorted  to  freely,  merel,y  for  partA"  purposes,  should  be  most 
strongly  denounced  as  constituting  a  grave  international  crime." 
Clearly  to  understand  the  present  oriental  policy  of  America, 
Mr.  Idzumi  goes  on  to  say,  one  must  reahze  that  now  in  America 
a  Presidential  election ' '  oA'ershadows  CA'ery thing  else,"  for  ' '  every- 
thing, foreign  relations,  domestic  affairs,  one  and  aU,  are  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  a  party  campaign  CA'ery  cyclic  year,  and  that  year 
is  approaching."  So  in  the  matter  of  Shangtung  the  Republi- 
cans have  "heaped  calumnies  of  CA'ery  imaginable  sort  [on 
Japan,"  to  "hurt  Mr.  Wilson  rather  than  Japan."  We  read 
then: 

"The  unfortunate  thing,  in  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  is 
that  these  Republican  Senators  find  not  a  few  points  Avhich  make 
it  A^ery  convenient  for  them  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  Japan,  such 
as  the  charge  of  aggressive  militarism  and  bm-eaucracy,  which  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  are  inseparable  from  Japan,  and 
also  the  Chino-Japanese  negotiations  of  1915,  which  to  most 
Americans  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  bulldozing  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  And  what  they  aim  at  is  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  support  rapacious  Japan  against  the 
^vronged  and  helpless  China." 
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THE   PEACE  QUEUE. 

Austria  (to  Germany) — "Get  a  move  on!  " 

Bulgaria — "  It's  no  good  haggling:  we've  all  got  to  have  it." 

Turkey — "  Well,  I'm  last,  and  I  don't  care  how  long  anybody  takes.' 


-Punch  (London). 


"THE  NOBLE  LADY,  THE  MEMBER 
FROM  PLYMOUTH" 

INNOVATION  MOVES  SLOWLY  in  Britain,  it  is  generally 
recalled  in  explaining  the  immense  wave  of  interest  raised 
by  the  election  of  Lady  Astor  to  Parliament.  Much  is 
predicted  for  her  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  en- 
thusiasts and  very  little  by  ojoservers  of  grumpy  tendency  who 
say  that  the  supreme  issue  of  her  Parliamentary  career  will  be 
"what  she  wears  and  how."  As  confirmation  in  part  we  hear 
from  Paris  that  the  Presse  de  Paris  devotes  a  full  column  to 
Lady  Astor,  most  of  which  treats  of  her  American  birth  and  of 
speculations  as  to  whether  she  will  wear,  her  hat  while  assisting 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Aside  from 
extreme  opinion  either  for  or  against  the  first  woman  member 
to  enter  the  British  Parliament  in  its  six  centuries  of  existence, 
the  more  moderate  impression  gained  from  London  dispatches 
is  that  she  enters  this  famous  democratic  assembly  with  "the 
good  wishes  of  the  entire  British  nation,  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension."  The  party  view  is  reflected  in  the  tempered 
welcome  of  the  Liberals,  who  were  disappointed  in  the  defeat 
of  their  candidate  in  the  Plymouth  by-election  by  the  Unionist, 
Lady  Astor.  Frank  disapproval  of  her  election  is  voiced  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Conservative  party,  where  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  has  always  been  opposed  and  where  now  is  fore- 
seen the  grim  possibility  of  "the  invasion  by  women  of  olTices 
heretofore  held  sacred  to  man."  The  Labor  press  are  down- 
right in  their  strictures  on  the  first  woman  Commoner,  but  we 
are  told  that  the  antagonistic  feeling  is  mutual,  and  that  from  the 
beginning  Lady  Astor  has  held  the  Laborites  as  'hti-  bitterest 
enemies."  A  good  sample  of  ultraconservative  opinion  is  tlic 
remark  of  the  aristocratic  London  Morning  Post  that — 

"The  House  of  Commons  must  now  prei)ar('  to  liecome  on<^ 
of  the  curious  institutions  that  are  colloquially  styled  '(^ock- 
and-Hen  Clubs.'  We  may,  however,  thank  America  for  sup- 
plying and  congratulate  the  House  on  receiving  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  feminism  than  the  first  woman  member  of  Congress. 
We  forget  the  hitter's  name,  but  remember  rending  that  she 
was  an  out-and-out  pacifist  who  arose  in  her  i)lace  in  the  Ilou.><e 
of  Representatives  and  shed  bitter  tears  when  it  became  evi- 


dent that  America  would  go  to  war  with  Germany.  Lady 
Astor  will  not  shed  tears;  she  will  be  sure  to  scatter  laughter, 
even  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  making  her  maiden  speech." 

We  are  reminded  that  tho  Lady  Astor  is  the  first  woman  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  she  is  not  the  first  woman  actually 
elected  to  Parliament.  This  honor  fell  to  Countess  Markievicz, 
who,  in  concord  with  the  other  Sinn-Feiners  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, has  reftised  to  sit  there.  In  press  dispatches  Countess 
Markievicz  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  consider  it  scandalous  that  the  women  electors  of  Great 
Britain  never  before  have  returned  one  of  their  own  sex  to 
Parliament.  When  they  do  finally  she  is  altogether  of  the 
wTong  type. 

"Lady  Astor  not  only  is  a  foreigner  and  a  thoroughly  un- 
representative woman,  but  she  is  of  the  aristocracy,  the  upper 
ten,  out  of  touch  completely  with  the  problems  and  difficulties 
confronting  the  average  woman.     She  is  a  carpetbagger." 

Some  good-natured  gibes  are  flung  at  the  new  member's 
"boudoir"  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  an  oak-panelled 
Jacobean  room  overlooking  the  Thames.  It  is  situated  near  the 
lobby,  so  that  the  House's  woman  member  will  not  be  incon- 
venienced when  a  division  is  called;  and  it  is  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  "a  dressing-table  and  other  appointments,  never 
before  seen  in  the  House,  have  been  installed."  Lady  Astor 
countered  such  pleasantry  in  good  boxer  fashion  when  she  told 
a  representative  of  the  London  Daily  News  that — 

"My  message  to  women  is,  'If  you  want  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment don't  be  a  sex  candidate.  They  don't  want  any  sex  rivalrj'^ 
in  politifs.'  ...  I  intend  to  wear  a  i)lain  tailored  suit,  a  simple 
white  shirt,  a  blouse,  and  a  black  hat.  1  shall  wear  nothing 
that  any  wonuui  who  has  to  live  on  £400  a  year  could  not  wear. 
On  no  account  shall  I  put  on  evening  dress." 

Whole-hearted  welcome  to  Lady  Astor  comes  from  many 
journals,  among  them  the  London  Times,  which  says  a  great 
opportunity  is  offered  to  her  and  that  her  career  in  the  House 
"will  be  watched  with  particular  interest  by  women,"  and  "it 
is  hoped  that  her  appearance  will  ciuicken  the  pulses  and  raise 
the  ideals  of  the  whole  assembly." 

Lady  Astor's  personality  is  mori'  fully  sketched  in  the  depart- 
UH'iit  of  'Personal  Glimpses." 
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FOLLOWING   AMERICA'S   FOOTSTEPS 

NEW-:MADE  EUROPEAN  REPUBLICS  m6deled  on 
the  American  Constitution  would  be  among  the  as- 
tounding sights  to  European  statesmen  of  an  earlier 
day  if  they  could  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage. 
This  thought  occurs  to  some  who  recall  that  once  there  was  a 
school  of  critics  who  lived  in  expectation  of  the  day  when  the 
federation  of  American  States  should  collapse.  They  would  gape 
also,  we  are  told,  if  they  could  hear  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  say,  "Our  democratic  republic,  which  has 
abandoned  the  old  political  authorities,  monarchism  and  mili- 
tarism, will  firmly  rest  on  -general  moi-ai- 
ity."  The  American  Republic  was  possible 
because  of  its  great  reverence  for  religion 
and  moralit3%  in  the  view  of  many  political 
judges,  says  President  Masaryk,  who  advises 
us  that  "after  the  pattern  of  the  democratic 
republics,  like  America,  we  also  shall  aim  at 
the  separation  of  State  and  Church,  and  thus 
free  ourselves  from  ecclesiastical  authority  as 
it  was  built  up  by  Austria. ' '  As  reported  in  the 
London  Times,  President  Masaryk  explains: 

"But  that  does  not  mean  a  loosening  of 
moral  bonds.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
mean  a  reenforcement  of  general  morality. 
It  Avas  because  the  Hapsburgs  misused  it  for 
])olitical  ends  that  the  Church  suffered  a  loss 
of  esteem  among  us,  and  that  people  are  dis- 
inclined to  listen  to  moral  exhortation;  Init 
we  must  not  be  content  with  a  negation  of 
the  Church,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  aim  at 
raising  public  morality  and  at  producing  that 
inner  strength  which  our  greatest  men  fear- 
lessly demanded  of  us.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
repeat  that  in  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  I  see  also  a  means  of  strengthening 
religious  authority 

"To  meet  all  ovu-  tasks  successfully,  we 
must  get  rid  of  the  old  disputes  with  regard 
to  language  and  nationality  which  so 
crippled  Austria-Hungary.  Our  national 
policy  will  not  be  chauvinistic.  It  will  loyal- 
ly recognize  the  national  and  linguistic  rights 
of  the  racial  minorities  of  our  Republic.  I 
hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  nations  and  peoples.  In  any  case, 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  our  policy  to  bring 
about  national  tolerance;  nay,  more,  in  our 
Republic  racial  minorities  will  be  able  to  live  their  national  life 
imdisturbed." 

The  occasion  of  President  Masaryk's  address  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Assembly  was  the  national  festival  of  the  Republic  on 
October  28,  and  he  exprest  himself  then  on  two  other  topics  in 
everybody's  mind.  The  first  of  these  is  Russia's  "so-called 
Bolshevism,"  of  which  he  remarks: 

"I  went  through  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  and  ob- 
served it  very  closely.  Lenine  calls  his  Communistic  program  true 
Marxism;  but  he  appeals  to  Marxism  which  was  abandoned  by 
Marx  himself.  The  Bolshevism  of  Lenine  is  reallj'  much  more 
revolutionary  anarchism  or  syndicalism  rather  than  socialism. 
Marx  looked  for  a  higher  stage  of  both  economic  and  cultural 
development;  Lenine  and  his  followers  ^represent  the  economic 
and  social  primitivism  of  the  illiterate  Russian  muzhik. 

"As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  consider  Bolshevik  Communism 
an  impossibility. 

"The  political  and  tactical  question  of  intervention  is  quite  a 
different  one.  I  was,  and  am,  against  intervention  in  Russia  and 
in  Hungary.  Russia  is  passing  through  a  serious  crisis,  caused 
by  centuries  of  evolution,  and  every  nation  must  help  itself  in  a 
like  crisis.  A  military  bamer  formed  by  the  smaller  neighboring 
states  will  not  avail  against  Russian  Bolshevism ;  Bolshevism  must 
be  overcome  morally,  by  social  reforms  and  by  political  education. 

"I  reckon  with  the  fall  of  Bolshevism.  But  from  its  fall  wc 
must  not  derive  arguments  for  reaction. 


PRESIDENT  OF  CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Professor  T.  G.  Masaryk,  who  says 
the  American  Republic  was  possible 
because  of  its  great  "reverence  for 
religion  and  morality,"  and  that  the 
Ozecho-Slovak  Republic  is  modeled 
"after  tiie  pattern  of  the  democratic 
rei3ublics  u'.cc  America." 


"I  am  not  against  socialization.  But  this  reform  will  require 
much  study  and  discussion.  The  workers  must  not  be  made  to 
expect  too  much;  it  is  doubtful  if  the  worker  would  be  better 
off  in  the  first  stages  of  socialization  than  under  the  capitalist 
regime;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  be  worse  off. 
Socialization  demands  sacrifices  not  onlj-  from  the  capitalist,  btit 
also  from  the  workman." 

The  second  subject  on  which  President  Masaryk  throws  the 
light  of  his  judgment  is  Socialism,  which  in  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions consequent  on  the  war  faces  a  difficult  task,  and  one,  he  says, 
that  some  distinguished  Socialist  authorities  consider  "  absolutely 
impossil)le."  Socialization,  we  are  reminded,  prestipposes  public 
control  of  the  whole  economic  life  of  a  state,  so  that  just  as  we 
ask  for  a  state  btidget  we  must  ask  for  a 
public  balance-sheet  of  every  enterprise  in 
the  state,  for  a  budget  of  prodtiction,  a 
budget  of  all  necessaries.  President  Masaryk 
goes  on  to  saj^  that — 

"Marx  and  his  followers  rightly  analyzed 
the  anarchy  of  modern  production:  without 
the  knowledge  of  all  economic  forces,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  all  production  and  all 
necessaries,  it  is  impossible  to  initiate  suc- 
cessful socialization. 

"Moreover,  socialization  is  not  possible  if 
the  masses  of  the  workers  do  not  try  to  under- 
stand the  whole  process  of  production  and 
distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to  force  the  so- 
called  bourgeois  to  socialization  by  means  of 
dictatorship;  no  violence  is  ever  beneficial, 
and  that  applies  not  only  to  political  violence, 
but  to  economic  and  social  violence  as  well. 
Socialization  is  not  only  a  matter  of  the 
workers  taking  part  in  the  administration  of 
industrial  concerns.  It  is  a  matter  of  creat- 
ing new  undertakings,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
competing  and  effectively  transforming  all 
undertakings. 

"For  production  needs  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, which  is  the  more  necessary  while  all 
states,  all  Europe,  is  impoverished  by  the 
war.  When  I' say  spirit  of  enterprise  I  do 
not  mean  speculation  and  hyperspeculation, 
but  that  creative  spirit  of  enterprise,  that 
inventiveness,  that  ingenious  utilizing  of 
given  conditions  that  results  in  the  creation 
of  new  wealth.  It  is  not  a  matter,  so  to  say. 
of  the  socialism  of  distribtition,  but  of 
socialism  of  prodtiction." 


President  Masaryk  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  the  workers  lack  enterprise  and 
ereativeness  or  that  the  bourgeoisie  possess  it  in  superabundance. 
On  the  contrary,  professing  candor  with  both  sides,  he  claims  that 
"a  portion  of  our  bourgeoisie  seems  to  me  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
just  this  spirit  of  enterprise,"  and  he  adds: 

"Under  the  conditions  of  universal  competition  we  must 
abandon  our  inlierited  economic  pettiness.  A  really  energetic 
bourgeoisie  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  intelligent,  enter- 
prising workers.  In  modern  history  I  was  always  surprized  at 
the  behavior  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  And  it  often  seems  to 
me  as  if  the  modern  bourgeoisie,  the  so-called  capitalist,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  aristocracy.  We  can  apply  here  the 
words  of  the  old  philosopher,  'Fate  leads  him  who  will  be  led, 
and  drags  him  who  will  not.'  I  look  upon  the  task  of  socializa- 
tion, not  only  as  an  economic,  but  also  as  a  moral  postulate. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  materialism ;  at  any  rate, 
I  can  put  up  with  the  materialism  of  the  hungry  more  easily 
than  with  that  of  the  overfed. 

"I  will  not  give  a  detailed  program  of  socialization,  that  is  the 
task  of  the  Government,  the  Parliament,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  workers  and  employers.  But  it  is  important  that  we  should 
realize  the  tendencies  of  the  time  and  the  spirit  from  which  social 
reforms  must  be  born.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  National  As- 
sembly not  long  ago  that  during  the  short  existence  of  our  Re- 
public many  valuable  social  reforms  had  been  attained  without 
bloodshed.  I  think  that  all  parties  shotild  take  it  for  their 
Avatchword;  far-reaching  social  reforms  without  bloodshed." 


SCIENCE'S  JOB   TO   HELP  THE   WORKERS 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  SCIENCE  at  the  present  time,  as 
seen  by  Prof.  It.  A.  Millikan,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  to  make  possible  the  increase  of  production 
without  incommoding  the  worker.  We  are  noted  ^in  this  coun- 
try for  our  large  production,  which  is  two  to  five  times  as  great, 
per  worker,  as  in  European  countries.  At 
the  same  time  our  distribution  of  wealth  is 
more  uneven.  It  is  a  mistake,  however. 
Professor  Millikan  argues,  for  the  workman 
to  conclude  that  he  would  benefit  greatly  by 
a  more  equal  distribution.  Such  a  leveling 
down  would  not  increase  laborers'  incomes 
by  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  greater 
prosperity  of  the  American  laborer.  Pro- 
fessor Millikan  believes,  is  due  solely  to  his 
ability  to  produce  more,  and  increase  in  his 
prosperity  is  conditioned  on  further  improve- 
ment of  that  ability.  In  telling  science  that 
its  job  is  to  devise  ways  of  increasing  pro- 
duction. Professor  Millikan  has  in  mind, 
therefore,  the  improvement  of  the  working- 
man's  condition.  He  says,  during  the  course 
of  a  lecture  on  "The  New  Opportunity  in 
Science,"  printed  as  a  leading  article  in 
Science  (New  York) : 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distribute  more  than  is  created, 
and  where  the  wealth  is  once  created  there 
is  no  little  evidence  that  natural  processes 
in  the  long  run  do  a  good  deal,  at  least  in 
democratic  countries,  toward  producing  a 
more  or  less  re'asonable  distribution.  The 
inequalities  and  injustices  which  strike  the 
eye  are  of  much  less  general  significance 
than  the  superficial  observer  realizes.  A 
progressive  economist  told  me  the  other  day 
that  I  was  probalily  making  an  overestimate 
when  I  stated  that  a  complete  leveling  of  all  incomes  in 
the  United  States  might  possibly  increase  the  income  of  the 
average  worker  by  10  per  cent.  I  am  informed  by  one  who 
is  in  position  to  know  the  facts  that  such  a  complete  leveling 
in  the  telephone  industry,  for  example,  could  not  increase  the 
average  income  of  the  wage-earner  by  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent., 
and  I  have  been  given,  from  what  I  consider  fairly  reliable 
sources,  about  the  same  figures  for  the  steel  industry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  total  possibilities  of  improvement  of  condi- 
tions through  changes  in  distribution  are  very  limited,  while 
possibilities  of  improvement  through  increase  in  production  are 
incalculable.  But  whether  rough  figures  and  estimates  like  the 
foregoing  have  any  value  or  not,  this  much  may  be  set  down  as 
certain.  The  present  distress  in  Europe  is  not  due  to  bad 
distribution,  but  simply  to  lack  of  production.  Equally  certain 
it  is  that  no  one  who  visited  Europe  frequently  before  the  war 
and  came  bac^k  to  this  country,  as  I  have  often  done,  with  the 
observation  that  here  one  finds  in  comparison  with  Europe  large 
comfort,  large  intelligence,  large  well-being  in  the  case  of  the 
average  man,  will  claim  that  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  tho 
average  American  citizen  as  compannl  with  his  European  brother 
is  due  to  a  better  mode  of  wealth-distribution  which  is  in  use  in 
this  country.  Our  critics  claim  that  we  have  the  worst  system 
of  distribution  in  the  world,  since  it  is  here  that  the  great  for- 
tunes are  piled  u}).  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Ixitter 
wage  and  the  greater  prosperity  of  i\\i\  American  workman  are 
due  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  fact  that  the  American  work- 
man in  every  line  of  industry  actually  j)r()(iu('('s  from  two  to 
five  times  as  much  per  man-hour  as  does  his  European  brother. 
The  reasons  for  this  fact  need  not  concern  us  here.  They  lie 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  our  national  resources,  partly  in  a  spirit  of 
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accomplishment  which  has  been  created  here,  and  partly,  tho 
not  wholly,  in  our  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  But  it  is  the 
fact  and  the  obvious  consequence  of  it  in  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity and  well-being  of  the  average  man  to  which  I  would  here 
call  attention.  How  unimuginable,  then,  the  stupidity  and  how 
pathetic  the  blundering  of  that  large  class  of  labor-leaders  who 
are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor  by  limiting  production.  Such  efforts 
can  only  bring  disaster.  If  successful,  they 
merely  result  in  robbing  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another,  and  the  robbed  class  is, 
in  general,  the  one  which  is  already  least 
favorably  situated. 

"However  important,  then,  the  problems 
of  distribution  may  be,  there  can  be  no  un- 
certainty about  the  even  greater  importance 
of  the  problems  of  production.  One  Little 
new  advance  hke  the  discovery  of  ductile 
tungsten,  which  makes  electric  hght  one- 
third  as  expensive  as  it  was  before,  is  a 
larger  contribution  to  human  well-being  than 
all  kinds  of  changes  in  the  social  order.  The 
man  who  finds  a  way  to  harvest  his  hay  so 
as  to  make  a  given  plot  of  ground  feed  twice 
as  many  cattle  as  it  did  before,  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  human  welfare.  So 
has  the  biologist  who  shows  mankind  how 
to  defeat  the  law  of  Malthus  and  to  propa- 
gate rationally  instead  of  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  jungle.  Or,  again,  the  pure 
scientists  who  for  ten  years  worked  out  the 
properties  of  discharges  of  negative  elec- 
tricity through  highly  exhausted  bulbs  and 
so  made  possible  the  use  of  pure  electron 
discharges  in  multiplying  enormously  the 
possibilities  of  telephonic  and  telegraphic 
communication — the  corner-stone  of  inter- 
national good  A\nll — have  made  their  lives 
count  for  humanity  as  very  few  political  or 
social  reformers  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 
These  are  the  sort  of  opportunities  which  lie 
before  the  young  man  who  is  now  choosing 
his  lifework  in  science,  and  incomparable 
opportunities  they  are. 

"Imagine  a  country  which  is  made  up  of  hills  and  valleys 
and  in  which  the  valleys  often  become  flooded  so  as  to  drown 
out  the  valley-dwellers.  A  part  of  the  people  of  this  country 
set  to  work  to  level  down  the  hills  and  fill  in  the  valleys  so  that  all 
the  inhabitants  may  live  in  safety.  These  are  tho  political 
and  social  reformers.  And  another  part,  without  attempting 
to  interfere  with  the  topography,  set  themselves  the  task  of 
raising  the  whole  level  of  the  land  or  lowering  the  leAcl  of  the 
water  so  that  the  danger  of  floods  is  altogeth(>r  gone.  These  are 
the  creators  of  new  wealth,  the  scientists  and  engineers.  Both 
groups  are  needful  to  i)rogress,  but  I  suspect  that  the  second 
group  is  less  likely  to  make  costly  mistakes  and  more  liki'ly  to 
accomplish  useful  results  than  is  the  first  group.  Neither  group, 
however,  should  slacken  its  effort." 

If  we  are  to  ask  this  of  science,  however.  Professor  ^Millikan 
says,  we  must  assure  a  sufficient  crop  of  scientific  workers  and 
favorable  conditions  under  which  they  may  work.  This  means 
not  only  ample  facilities  for  instruction,  but  endowed  laboratories 
for  research.     He  says: 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  needs,  then,  of  America  to-day  is  for 
the  development  in  connection  with  five  or  six  American  uni- 
versities of  great  research  institutes  in  the  natural  scic^u'es,  such 
as  do  not  exist  at  all  to-day,  institutes  in  whicli  there  will  be  as 
many  able  investigators  devoting  two-thirds  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  n>s(>ar('h  as  are  now  fouiul  in  the  detached  research 
institutions  like  those  of  the  Carnegi(>  Institution  and  the  Hooke- 
feller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  or  the  research  laboratories 
of  tho  Western  Electric,  General  Electric,  and  the  Westiughouse 
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THE  BATTLE   IS  ON. 
Fighting  the  little  organisms  with  a  cement  barrage. 


CEMENT   FORTIFICATIONS 
Which  have  held  the  fort  since  1915. 


companies.  We  have  developed  in  the  United  States  a  highly 
patriotic  and  highly  intelligent  piibhc  sentiment  which  stimu- 
lates men  of  wealth  and  power  to  devote  themselves  and  their 
fortunes  to  great  public  enterprises.  The  great  opportunity  in 
science,  then,  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  invest  his  funds  where 
they  will  count  most  for  his  country  and  his  race  Ues  in  the 
endowment  of  research  chairs,  or,  better,  semiresearch  chairs, 
in  a  few  suitably  chosen  educational  institutions.  Such  monu- 
ments ought  to  be  infinitely  more  attractive  than  those  of 
brick  and  stone.  Such  a  chair  endowed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  the  ablest  men  whom  we  develop  and  filled  continuously 
by  fertile  men  will  yield  bigger  returns  to  the  donor  and  to  the 
world  than  any  other  investment  which  can  be  made.  Therein 
lies  the  greatest  opportunity  which  America  offers  to  the  phil- 
anthropist to-day." 


CEMENT-GUNS   TO   FIGHT   SEA-PESTS 

THE  PILING  OF  THE  WATER-FRONT  TRESTLE  on 
the  Bellingham  Division  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction, 
Light,  and  Power  Company  has  been  given  a  coat  of 
cement  to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  its  destruction  by  salt- 
water organisms.  We  are  told  by  Harry  B.  Sewall,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Stone  &  Webster  Journal  (Boston),  that 
the  form  "of  cement  used  Avas  that  known  as  "gunite,"  because 
it  is  squirted  from  a  so-called  "cement-giin."  A  train  of  three 
flat  cars  was  assembled  for  the  work,  carrying  first  the  bin  for 
the  sand  and  the  sacks  of  cement;  then  the  boxed-in  motor  for 
the  mixer;  further  on  the  cement-gun  itself.  The  second  car 
contains  the  motor-driven  air-compressor  and  fresh-water  re- 
servoir and  water-pressure  tank.     We  read: 

"It  takes  about  eight  men  to  handle  the  outfit,  including  the 
motorman  and  conductor  of  the  train.  The  motorman  handles 
the  sand  and  the  conductor  operates  the  cement-gun.  Two 
men  are  needed  to  place  the  sand  and  cement  in  the  mixer,  with 
one  part  of  cement  and  three  parts  of  sand,  and  one  man  takes 
the  mixture  away  from  the  mixer  and  places  it  in  the  gun,  one 
man  being  used  to  operate  the  gun  itself.  One  other  man  is 
needed  to  look  out  for  the  machinery  and  as  a  helper.  On 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  bed,  of  the  Sound,  which  often- 
times is  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  three  men  are  needed  on  the 
ground  to  handle  the  hose  and  nozle. 

"The  nozle  itself  is  not  difficult  to  handle,  except  that  it  is 
very  tiresome  work,  and  it  is  necessary  to  change  nozle  men 
frequently. 

"The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  upper  cylinder  of  the  gun,  the 
valve  closed,  air  let  into  the  cylinder  valve  open  to  the  lower 
cylinder,  and  the  mixture  drops  into  this  cylinder  by  gravity, 
the  valve  again  being  closed,  and  it  is  then  fed  into  the  hose  at 
twenty-eight  pounds  pi-essure  by  a  small  air-motor. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  hose  is  made  with  a  soft 
rubber  lining  and  will  expand,  but  shows  no  erosion  from  the 


sharp  sand  which  is  forced  through  in  dry  form.  The  other  hose 
carries  the  water  to  the  nozle  at  a  pressure  of  thirty-eight  pounds 
and  the  two  are  mixed  at  the  nozle.  The  theory  is  that  the 
cement  and  sand  mixture  strikes  the  pile  first  and  is  driven  in 
under  pressure,  and  as  the  other  particles  of  cement  and  sand  are 
forced  on  top  of  this,  driven  in  further  with  a  certain  rebounding 
action  of  the  sand,  which  loses  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  it, 
none  of  the  cement,  however,  being  wasted.  The  mixture  can 
be  brought  up  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the  makers  that 
a  flat  surface  seven  by  ten  feet  can  be  covered  by  two  inches  of 
cement  in  an  hour.  In  using  it  in  this  way  it  is  advisable  to  use 
some  sort  of  reenforcing,  such  as  metal  lath  or  chicken  wire." 

Many  of  the  piles  were  concreted  around  the  base  in  1915, 
and  while  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has  stood,  some  of  it 
had  to  be  replaced.  The  difficulty  was  not  so  much  with  its 
permanency  as  in  the  fact  that  the  Limnoria,  a  small  boring  crus- 
tacean, works  up  to  high-water  mark,  and  similar  reenforcing 
to  a  point  above  this  mark  would  have  been  verj'  expensive. 
Mr.  Sewall  goes  on: 

"Considerable  work  was  done  on  the  piling  the  early  part  of 
the  season  by  adzing  off  the  portion  attacked  by  the  Limnoria, 
with  the  expectation  of  painting  with  cement  mixed  with  the 
use  of  a  brush.  This  was  tried  last  year  and  was  fairly  satis- 
factory, altho  some  of  this  very  thin  coating  cracked  off,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  imbedded  in  the  pile  the  same 
as  is  the  case  -with  the  present  operation. 

' '  In  guniting  the  piles  this  time  we  have  put  on  the  material 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  heavy  coat  of  paint  to  eight  inches, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  pile  itself.  Where  there 
were  any  large  holes  in  the  piUng  which  had  been  eaten  out  by 
the  Limnoria,  chicken  wire  reenf  orcement  was  tacked  on  and  the 
piling  brought  up  to  its  original  size.  All  pihng  has  also  been 
treated  to  a  point  just  above  the  high-water  mark,  or  as  high  as 
the  piling  has  been  affected. 

"So  far  the  work  appears  to  be  permanent  after  having  set 
for  about  seven  days,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  off 
the  thinnest  concrete  coat  with  a  hammer,  and  then  only  after 
continuous  pounding.  We  might  mention  that  this  gunite  is 
absolutely  imperAdous  to  water  and  differs  from  concrete  in 
density,  every  void  having  been  filled. 

"The  work  that  we  have  done  has  been  necessarily  slow  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  tides  and  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ing passenger-  and  freight-trains.  Had  we  known  of  this  method 
of  treating  piling  we  should  not  have  expended  any  money  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season  in  adzing  the  piling,  as  the  action 
of  this  mixture  under  high  pressure  on  the  affected  piling  kills 
all  of  the  Limnoria,  and,  if  anything,  adds  to  the  permanencj'  of 
the  coating  by  the  honeycombed  condition  of  the  piling. 

"The  length  of  time  necessary  to  treat  each  pile  varies  very 
considerably  on  account  of  the  length  and  condition  of  the 
piles.  The  best  record  was  the  treating  of  seventy-two  piles  in 
seventy-five  minutes,  altho  these  were  the  shorter  piling  and 
least  affected 

"If  this  work  which  we  have  done  this  year  should  proAc  as 
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successful  as  we  think  it  will,  every  dollar  spent  will  be  worth  many 
dollars  to  the  company,  and  the  life  of  the  trestle  will  be  increased 
from  400  to  500  per  cent.,  and  possibly  more  than  that." 


HOW  WE  CATCH  COLD 

SINCE  IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  that  a  "common 
cold"  is  an  infection,  physicians  have  talked  with  some 
caution  about  a  man's  "catching"  cold  all  by  himself. 
Must  not  a  cold  result  from  contact  with  an  infected  person? 
That  it  may  so  result  we  aU  know.  But  how  about  those  who 
catch  cold  by  getting  their  feet  wet  or  by  sitting  in  a  draft? 
There  have  been  doctors  so  bold  as  to  deny  this  origin,  despite 
the  millions  of  victims  who  are  ready  to  testify  to  its  existence. 
It  seems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  malady 
in  this  case  is  due  to  bacteria  already  present  in  the  body  in  a 
quiescent  and  relatively  harmless  state,  which  are  either  stimu- 
lated in  some  way  or  find  decreased  resis- 
tance, owing  to  something  that  happens 
when  the  surface  of  the  body  is  chiUed.  This 
something  has  been  thought  by  several  au- 
thorities to  be  congestion,  but  experiments 
made  recently  at  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  by  S.  Mudd  and 
S.  B.  Grant,  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  precisely  contrary  condition;  namely, 
constriction  of  blood-vessels  causing  a  lack 
of  blood  in  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  throat, 
the  nose,  and  elsewhere.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago),  in  an  article 
headed  "Reactions  to  ChiUing  of  the  Body 
Surface": 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  chilling  of 
body  surfaces  may  become  a  contributory 
factor,  if  nothing  more,  in  the  etiology  of 
pharyngitis,  tonsiUtis,  rhinitis,  etc.  Altho 
popular  writers  on  health  topics  tend  to  decry 
the  fear  of  drafts  as  something  unworthy  of 
the  present-day  adult,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
convince  an  unprejudiced  observer  that  the 
dread  of  danger  from  exceptional  exposures 
belongs  to  the  category  of  hygienic  super- 
stitions. Pathogenic  bacteria  undoubtedly 
exist  on  the  mucous  membrances  of  the 
nasopharynx  frequently  if  not  continually; 
yet  it  is  only  at  certain  times  that  they 
unfold  an  undesirable  activity. 

"What  makes  the  mucosa  more  suscepti- 
ble to  microbial  activities  after  undue  ex- 
posure of  the  exterior  of  the  body?  One  of 
the  familiar  explanations  of  the  reaction  to 
cutaneous  chilUng  is  that  the  blood,  being  driven  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  is  directed  inwardly  so  that  congestion  of 
the  internal  parts  and  organs  results  [which  is]  .  .  .  supposed 
to  alter  the  resistance  of  the  latter  to  bacterial  invaders, 
gtrangely  enough,  this  hypothesis  fails  to  conform  with  certain 
facts  that  have  lately  been  discovered  by  Mudd  and  Grant  at 
the  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine.  They  have 
shown  ingeniously  by  direct  measurement  of  the  temperature 
of  the  skin  and  .  .  .  mucous  membranes  that  it  actually  falls 
with  chilling  of  distant  areas  of  the  body  surface  and  rises  again 
when  the  person  is  warmed  externally.  There  is  no  congestion 
such  as  one  has  been  led  to  expect  from  much  of  the  current 
literature  on  the  subject 

"These  unexpected  findings  call  for  new  assumptions  to 
explain  the  genesis  of  the  'sore  throat.'  We  can  only  reiterate 
the  latest  hypothesis  presented  by  Mudd  and  Grant  for  criticism. 
It  seems  not  improbable,  they  say,  that  ischemia  (interruption 
of  the  circulation)  incident  on  cutaneous  chilling,  ...  so  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  between  the  host  and  the  microorganisms 
as  to  excite  infection.  The  fact  that  ischemia  occurs  whcro 
congestion  has  bctni  assumed  heretofore  to  arise  is  an  important 
eontribution;  the  discussion  which  lias  followed  this  fact  must 
still  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  working  hypothesis." 

But  how  does  the  lack  of  blood  in  the  membranes  "disturb  the 


equilibrium"  as  above  suggested?  The  experimenters  appar- 
ently are  not  certain,  but  they  mention  several  possibilities, 
among  which  are  that  it  is  done  by  decreasing  the  respiration 
of  the  cells,  by  retarding  the  removal  of  waste  products,  or  by 
decreasing  the  local  supply  of  the  "antibodies"  that  determine 
immunity. 

A   NEW   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   SUGAR 

MALT-SUGAR  SIRUP  is  a  brand-new  sweet  which  has 
arrived  on  a  commercial  scale  at  the  psychological 
moment  to  relieve  the  sugar  shortage,  say  the  special- 
ists of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  who  have  in- 
vestigated various  substitutes  for  sugar.  In  addition  to  being  a 
sweet,  malt-sugar  sirup  has  a  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  honey,  which  adds  much  to  its  palatability  and  value.  Says 
a  recent  press  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 


RUINED  BY  THE  ENEMY. 
Because  the  cement-gun  wasn't  used 


"While  malt  sugar  has  long  been  known 
to  chemists,  its  production  on  a  commercial 
scale  is  only  beginning.  Two  factors  have 
recently  stimulated  its  production.  The 
shortage  of  sugar  has  developed  a  market 
for  it,  and  the  recent  prohibition  law  has 
made  available  both  the  raw  material  and 
the  machinery  needed  for  its  manufacture. 
Malt-sugar  sirup  is  made  from  the  same 
grains  as  beer  and  may  be  made  from  corn 
or  potatoes  or  any  plant  containing  starch. 
Barley,  which  was  used  until  recently  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  can  be  used  now  to 
produce  malt-sugar  sirup. 

"Breweries,  with  very  little  change,  can 
be  used  and  are  now  being  used  for  its 
manufacture.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
process  for  making  malt-sugar  sirup  is  the 
same  as  the  process  for  making  beer. 
Evaporating  pans  are  the  principal  additional 
equipment  required  by  breweries  to  become 
malt-sugar-sirup  factories. 

"Malt-sugar  sirup  looks  very  much  like 
maple  sirup.  It  can  be  iised  for  everj'thing 
that  cane-sugar  is  used  for.  While  its  use 
on  the  table  may  not  be  quite  as  conveni- 
ent as  sugar,  it  is  a  most  excellent  substi- 
tute for  table  use  when  sugar  is  not  to  be 
had,  as  it  not  only  pro\ddes  sweetness  but  is 
equal  to  sugar  in  food  value.  For  cooking 
and  baking  purposes  and  for  making  candy 
it  is  not  only  equal  to  sugar  in  convenience 
and  food  value,  but  is  superior  for  some  uses 
because  it  will  not  so  readily  crystallize. 

"Malt-sugar  sirup  is  now  being  sold  in 
large  quantities  to  commercial  bakeries  and 
candy  and  soft-drink  manufacturers,  who  use  it  in  place  of 
sugar.  The  wholesale  price  as  quoted  in  recent  advertise- 
ments in  trade  papers  and  elsewhere  is  from  seven  to  nine 
cents  per  pound  in  barrel  lots.  Many  retail  grocers  do  not 
handle  it  yet,  because  there  has  been  little  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  housewives.  Grocers  can  now  obtain  it  and  ro  doubt 
will  be  glad  to  do  so  .as  the  demand  for  it  increases.  Hous(>wives 
can  well  conserve  their  dwindling  supply  of  sugar  by  using  it 
in  cooking,  baking,  and  home-mad(!  confections,  and  even  on 
the  table  for  sweetening  coffee,  oatmeal,  and  desserts.  It  can 
be  used  for  every  purpose  for  which  sugar  is  used.  If  the  house- 
wives want  it,  the  grocers  will  get  it. 

"Altho  malt-sugar  sirup  is  being  called  upon,  so  far  as  house- 
hold use  is  concerned,  merely  as  a  pinch-hitter  in  tlie  i)r«>sent 
emergency,  the  specialists  expect  that  it  will  make  such  a  batting 
average  that  it  will  hereafter  have  a  regular  place  in  the  batting 
order.  This  is  a  case  where  the  substitute  makes  so  good  that 
the  regular,  whose  place  it  takes,  may  have  to  warm  the  bench. 
While  it  is  not  likely  that  this  new  sweet  will  re])lact^  sugar  for 
table  use  in  normal  times,  it  undoubtedly  will  nuik»>  a  place  for 
itself  in  the  household  as  it  is  doing  in  the  manufjicture  of  food- 
products.  It  is  an  excellent,  wholesome  sirup,  and,  on  account 
of  its  delicious  flavor,  is  superior  to  sugar  for  some  i)urpost's  in 
cooking  and  baldng." 
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A  UNIVERSE  OF  STAR-ISLANDS? 

NEARLY  ALL  THE  STARS  that  one  sees  on  a  clear 
night  are  now  regarded  by  astronomers  as  belonging 
to  the  same  system  as  the  vast  star-cluster  that  we  call 
the  "Milkj-  Way" — more  elegantly,  the  "Galaxy."  In  fact,  it 
has  been  believed  by  some  that  this  great  cluster  and  its  ad- 
juncts represent  the  sum  total  of  the  universe.  If  this  were  so 
we  should  have  a  black  void  of  infinite  space,  with  jiist  one 
great  cluster  of  blazing  suns  and  planets  in  it.  May  there  not 
be  other  clusters  bej^ond  our  ken?  Some  astronomers  think 
that  these  not  only  exist,  but  that  we  can  see  them,  in  the  shape 
of  so-called  nebulae — globular,  irregular,  or  spipal.  Especially 
have  the  spiral  nebuljB  been  favorite  subjects  for  speculation. 
It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  they  are  themselves  far- 
distant  galaxies,  separated  from  our  own  by  unimaginable 
stretches  of  empty  space.  The  starry  universe  would  thus  con- 
sist of  galactic  islands  in  the  void  of  heaven — a  celestial  archipel- 
ago of  star-clusters.  The  reasons  for  and  against  such  an 
"island  universe"  are  given  in  "The  Publications  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific"  (San  Francisco),  by  Harlow 
Shaplej',  in  an  article  entitled  "On  the  Existence  of  External 
Galaxies."  Mr.  Shapley  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  for  the  "island"  hypothesis,  and  that  the 
nebulae  are  really  outlying  parts  of  our  own  system.  Some  of 
the  points  that  favor  the  island  theory  are  that  spiral  nebulae 
all  lie  well  out  of  the  plane  of  the  galaxy,  that  they  seem  to  be 
moving  through  space  with  higher  velocities  than  any  bodies  in 
our  system,  that  their  spectra  resemble  those  of  stars,  and  that 
in  some  other  respects  they  look  like  extremely  remote  star- 
clusters.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  galaxy,  which  was  once 
thought  to  be  about  10,000  to  20,000  light-years  across,  is  now 
beheved  to  be  not  less  than  300,000  light-years  in  its  greatest 
diameter.     Writes  Mr.  Shapley: 

"This  newer  conception  greatly  embarrasses  the  interpreta- 
tion of  spirals  as  stellar  organizations  of  a  size  comparable 
to  that  of  the  galaxy.  To  be  linearly  as  great  as  this,  tho 
angularly  small,  demands  a  distance  from  the  earth,  even  for 
the  spirals  of  largest  angular  size,  that  would  completely 
discredit  many  observational  results.  For  example,  if  any 
bright  spiral  of  ten  minutes  greatest  apparent  diameter  has 
an  actual  diameter  directly  comparable  with  that  of  the  galactic 
system,  its  distance  must  be  greater  than  a  hundred  million 
light-years. 

"Under  such  circumstances  measures  of  internal  motion  .  .  . 
would  need  to  be  summarily  rejected.  For  instance,  van 
Maanen's  careful  measures  of  nebulous  points  would  indicate 
rotational  velocities  greater  than  the  velocity  of  light  if  that 
spiral  is  held  to  be  even  one-fifth  as  large  as  our  galaxy  now  ap- 
pears to  be.  Similarly,  the  systematic  drift  derived  by  Wirtz 
from  a  study  of  several  hundred  spirals,  and  the  average  proper 
motions  suggested  by  the  studies  of  Wirtz  and  Curtis  would 
indicate  appalling  velocities  in  space — quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  spectroscopicaUy  measured  velocities  of  translation  and 
rotation." 

Mr.  Shapley's  conclusions  are  formulated  by  him  as  follows: 

"Observation  and  discussion  of  the  radial  velocities,  internal 
motions,  and  distribution  of  spiral  nebulae,  of  the  real  and  ap- 
parent brightness  of  novae  (new  stars)  of  the  maximum  luminos- 
ity of  galactic  and  cluster  stars,  and  Ijnally  of  the  dimensions  of 
our  own  galactic  system,  aU  seem  definitely  to  oppose  the 
'island-universe'  hypothesis  of  the  spiral  nebulae.  Data  re- 
lating to  proper  motion  are  also  in  better  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis  that  spiral  nebulae  are  not  steUar  systems.  The 
evidence  now  supportirg  the  'island-universe'  interpretation 
appears  unconvincing,  for  many  of  the  best  arguments  formerly 
proposed  on  that  side  of  the  question  have  been  invalidated  or 
much  weakened  by  recent  research.  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  that  somewhere  in  space  there  are  not  other  galaxies; 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  most  distant  sidereal  organiza- 
tions now  recognized — globular  clusters,  Magellanic  clouds, 
spiral  nebulae — can  not  successfully  maintain  their  claims  to 
galactic  structure  and  dimensions." 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LATE  HOURS 

THE  REAL  OBJECTION  to  daylight  saving,  says  Prof. 
George  T.  W.  Patrick,  of  Iowa  University,  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  Scientific  MonthUj  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber), is  not  so  much  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  as  the  wide- 
spread feeling  that  late  hours  are  in  some  way  of  a  higher  grade 
than  early  ones.  Night  life  is  the  life  of  the  rich  and  noble. 
High  society  feasts  and  dances  af t^r  dark.  From  this  view-poiht, 
Professor  Patrick  thinks,  the  daylight-saving  movement  rep- 
resents health,  economy,  conservation,  and  common  sense. 
It  is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  making  our  lives  correspond 
once  more  to  the  daylight  hours,  after  the  false  shifting  forward 
of  the  human  day  until  it  projects,  in  great  part,  into  the  follow- 
ing night.  It  is  getting  away  from  a  state  of  "conspicuous 
waste."     Writes  Professor  Patrick: 

"After  all,  the  psychological  factors  of  the  situation  are  the 
ones  which  present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  daylight  saving. 
There  is  a  certain  fascination  about  artificial  light  and  a  certain 
human  predilection  for  night  life  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  this  preference  may  be,  it  is  so  strong 
that  if  by  legislative  action  we  were  to  set  forward  the  clock 
one  hour  both  summer  and  winter,  in  the  long  run  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  would  be  gained.  We  should  soon  be  getting  up 
an  hour  later  by  the  clock,  should  go  to  school  at  ten,  to  church 
at  twelve,  and  our  whole  daily  schedule  would  be  correspondingly 
advanced.  It  is  only  by  adopting  the  plan  for  the  summer 
months  that  any  really  permanent  advantage  may  be  gained. 

"But  what  is  the  caiise  of  this  shifting  forward  of  the  human 
day  so  that  it  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  solar  day?  Why 
do  we  tend  to  get  up  later  and  go  to  bed  later  as  the  years  go 
by?  There  are  several  reasons,  and  the  psychologists  are  able 
with  considerable  success  to  fathom  them.  The  first  is  a  very 
simple  and  evident  reason.  As  life  becomes  complicated  and 
interesting,  it  is  difficult  to  get  through  with  the  duties  of  the 
day  in  the  usual  time  and  so  we  sit  up  later  at  night,  and  then, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  sleep,  we  have  to  get  up  later 
the  next  morning — and  the  habit  grows. 

"Another  minor  cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  at  night,  when 
most  of  the  world  sleeps,  some  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
be  awake.  Just  as  certain  predatory  birds  and  animals  roam  or 
prowl  at  night  to  take  advantage  of  the  sleepers,  so  certain  human 
occupations,  lawful  and  unlawful,  flourish  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  Certain  kinds  of  crime  flourish  at  night,  and  night  is 
proverbially  the  time  for  love-making  in  all  its  phases.  Many 
students,  \\Titers,  inventors,  etc.,  work  at  night  simply  because 
it  is  quiet  and  greater  mental  concentration  is  possible.  Some 
night-workers  report  a  peculiar  feeling  of  power  and  sovereignty 
at  night,  as  tho  one  possest  the  world.  Ob\'iously,  however, 
these  advantages  of  night-work  wiU  disappear  in  proportion  as 
the  night  hours  are  used  by  all.  Already  the  morning  hours  are 
becoming  the  reaUy  quiet  time  for  work.  Those  who  find  the 
night  hours  better  for  concentrative  or  creative  work  have 
formed  an  expensive  mental  habit.  If  the  habit  were  reversed, 
the  morning  hours  after  refreshing  sleep  would  be  found  the  most 
l)roductive  as  well  as  the  most  economical. 

"But  probably  the  real  reasons  for  our  ever-increasing  night 
life  are  of  a  profound  psychological  nature.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct principles  involved  here.  First,  artificial  light  exercises 
upon  us  a  peculiar  fascination  not  possest  by  sunlight.  This  is 
due  to  certain  mental  associations  coming  down  from  the  primi- 
tive life  of  man.  Fire  is  the  original  source  of  artificial  light,''and 
fire  and  light  are  associated  in  the  mind.  The  camp-fire  or  the 
fire  on  the  hearth  suggests  feasting  and  joy  after  the  labor  of  the 
day  and  in  winter  suggests  warmth  and  comfort.  After  the 
strenuous  labors  of  the  day  in  forest  and  field  comes  the  pleasant 
relaxation  of  the  evening,  and  whether  this  takes  the  form  of 
feasting  or  dancing  or  music  or  the  telling  of  tales,  the  camp-fire 
is  the  center  of  this  joyous  social  life.  This  deep-seated  associa- 
tion fixt  by  centuries  of  ancestral  habit  explains  that  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure  which  we  have  when  the  lights  are  lighted  at 
night.  When  theatrical  performances  are  held  by  day,  no 
matter  how  well  lighted  the  theater  may  be,  we  all  prefer  to 
darken  the  windows  and  use  the  electric  lights,  while  the  lure  of 
the  great  city  is  partly  due  to  the  glitter  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
streets  and  places  of  amusement. 

"The  other  reason  for  the  peculiar  charm  of  night  life  is  due 
to  still  more  recondite  mental  associations.  To  live  by  night 
and  sleep  by  day  is  a  sign  of  class  distinction.     The  man  who 
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works  at  common  manual  labor  must  rise  with  the  sun  and  go  to 
work.  Not  so  the  leisure  classes.  They  can  rise  when  they 
choose  and  sit  up  as  late  as  they  wish.  Night  life,  therefore, 
gives  what  Prof.  Thorstein  Veblen  would  call  'honorific  status.' 
It  is  only  another  case  of  'conspicuous  waste.'  To  go  to  bed 
early  is  not  just  the  thing  from  the  social  point  of  view.  To 
sit  up  late  is  a  sign  of  a  certain  'invidious  distinction.'  To  sit  up 
very  late  or  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon  is  a  sign  of  affluence.  We 
often  boast  of  late  hours,  but  we  are  a  little  ashamed  of  going 
to  bed  early.  In  Russia,  for  instance,  before  the  war,  class  dis- 
tinctions were  quite  marked  in  this  way.  Banks,  business,  and 
professional  offices,  etc.,  opened  at  ten  o'clock.  Lunch  was 
served  at  two,  dinner  at  seven,  evening  tea  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  regular  social  activities  continued  till  two  or  three  and 
special  social  functions  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  The 
laboring  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  must  get  up  early  and  retire 
early.  Night  life  thus  became  a  form  of  'ostentatious  display.' 
"On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  the  substitution  of  the  night  life  for  the  life  of  the  sunlight 
day  have  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  them,  whether  we  con- 
sider them  in  their  economic,  hygienic,  moral,  social,  or  psy- 
chological relations.  The  daylight-saving  movement  is  there- 
fore distinctly  a  modern  movement,  representing  just  what  the 
present  age  stands  for,  namely,  health,  economy,  conservation, 
and  common  sense." 


CHANCES  FOR  INVENTORS 

NEW  INVENTIONS  ARE  NEEDED  BADLY  just  now. 
Our  patent  offices  are  filled  with  little  tricky  devices, 
some  of  them  foolish  and  others  useless;  but  the  in- 
ventors have  never  solved  some  of  our  fundamental  problems. 
A  writer  on  this  subject  in  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Engineer 
(London),  as  quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago), 
entitles  what  he  has  to  say  "The  Mother  of  Invention."  He 
means,  of  course.  Mother  Necessity,  but  necessity  does  not 
always  give  birth  to  the  required  device,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
necessity  sometimes  foUows  the  inventor  instead  of  preceding 
him.  The  progress  of  the  world,  he  says,  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  ability  of  certain  members  of  communities  to  make 
other  members  want  something.  We  can  imagine,  he  goes  on, 
that  the  first  prognathous  individual  who,  by  chance  or  cunning, 
chipped  out  a  flint  ax-head  set  up  a  general  craving  for  stone 
axes — which  has  led  by  intricate  processes  to  the  multitude  of 
cutting  tools  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  He  proceeds 
in  substance: 

"The  individual  who  thus  opened  the  road  to  civilization 
acted  without  malice  prepense,  and  was  certainly  not  an  in- 
tentional reformer.  He  whittled  the  flint  because  he  liked 
whittling  flints;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  pure  industrial  scientist. 
To-day  the  course  of  the  great  mass  of  invention  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  great  business  on  which  we  are  all  engaged  is  that  of 
making  some  one  else  want  something  we  can  provide.  The 
inventor  in  the  twentieth  century  thinks  of  two  alternatives 
only — to  create  a  want  or  to  supply  one. 

"No  one  has  yet  decided  whether  necessity  always  precedes 
invention  or  whether  the  invention  makes  the  need,  but  it  may 
be  observed,  with  passing  interest  at  least,  that  in  a  long  period 
no  revolutionary  invention  escaped  opposition;  there  were 
always  a  great  many  people  who  were  quite  convinced  that  the 
world  would  get  on  just  as  well  without  it.  The  steam-engine, 
the  steam-boat,  the  railway  suffered  opposition  just  as  textile 
machines  and  machinery  for  many  other  purposes  did.  Even 
in  recent  times  great  inventions  have  been  opposed.  We  recall 
the  difficulties  that  Westinghouse  experienced  in  persuading 
railways  to  adopt  his  brake,  and  the  obstacles  and  resistance 
that  beset  motor-transport,  and  do  not  forget  that  we  have 
still  among  us  conscientious  objectors  to  vaccination  and  kindr(>d 
inventions  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  mankind.  Yc^t,  take  it  for 
all  in  all,  the  world  was  never  more  ready  than  at  the  present 
moment  to  welcome  the  latest  developments  of  ai)i)lied  science; 
there  was  never  a  time  when  the  inventor  had  a  greater  prospect 
of  succeeding.  Moreover,  the  need  for  great  invention  was  never 
more  acute.  Four  years  of  lost  labor  have  to  be  recovered. 
That  object  can  only  be  achieved  by  accelerating  the  rate  of  out- 


put of  everything  man  needs  from  his  daily  bread  to  his  means 
of  transport.  But  acceleration  is  hampered  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  resolution  of  one  part  of  the  community  to  do  less  work, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  excessive  price  it  demands  for  the 
work  it  does  consent  to  do.  Labor  refuses  pointblank  to  help 
the  country.  Can  science  take  the  burden  on  its  shoulders? 
Can  scientists  by  taking  thought  make  one  pound  of  coal  do 
what  two  are  doing?  Can  engineers  devise  new  means  of 
mnning  coal  that  will  make  colliers  unnecessary?  Some  years 
ago  that  brilliant  and  always  daring  thinker.  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
proposed  closing  the  pits,  firing  the  coal  within  them,  and 
drawing  off  the  gas  for  industrial  uses.  The  scheme  was  derided, 
on  sound  principles,  in  its  day;  but  wdth  coal  approaching  three 
times  its  old  price,  we  look  yearningly  toward  it.  Again,  no  one 
who  has  watched  the  rollers  from  the  Atlantic  advancing  upon 
the  ramparts  of  Cornwall,  or  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  in  the  Wye  and  Severn,  but  has  pondered  upon  the  gigantic 
powers  that  need  but  the  bit  and  bridle  to  replace  coal  as  a 
source  of  power.  In  such  things  the  inventor  finds  scope  for 
his  largest  talents." 

Among  lesser  economics  also  our  writer  finds  quite  as  rich 
a  field.  In  metallurgical  practise  the  consumption  of  fuel  cries 
aloud  for  reduction.  Regenerative  furnaces  have  caused  a  great 
diminution  of  coal  consumption,  while  the  profitable  use  of 
blast-furnace  and  other  gases  effects  economies  on  a  large  scale. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  look  for  similar  inventions  of  equal  magni- 
tude, it  is  at  least  open  to  metallurgists  to  make  gi'eater  use  of 
those  that  exist.     He  goes  on: 

"Not  only  in  a  few  but  in  all  districts  waste  heat  should  be 
economized.  Probably  from  Sheffield  alone  enough  heat  is 
dissipated  continuously  to  the  air  to  provide  the  whole  of  York- 
shire with  power.  For  every  ton  of  iron  smelted  in  the  blast- 
furnace it  is  estimated  that  heat  units  equivalent  to  twenty-five 
horse-power  are  discharged  from  the  furnace- top;  about  half 
the  total  heat  energy  entering  the  furnace  is  lost  in  the  gases 
either  as  sensible  heat  or  as  unburned  carbonic  monoxid.  In 
the  open-hearth  furnace  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  heat- 
units  supplied  are  expended  on  heating  and  melting  the  charge, 
one-half  is  lost  by  radiation  and  conduction,  and  one-quarter 
goes  up  the  chimney.  .  .  .  The  use  of  pulverized  fuel  opens  new 
prospects  in  two  directions;  in  one  it  offers  better  combustion, 
and  in  the  other  it  opens  the  way  to  the  use  of  fuel  of  poor 
quality.  Here,  if  we  may  give  play  to  our  imagination  for  one 
moment,  we  see  a  new  means  of  handling  coal  from  the  pits. 
At  the  shaft-foot  we  see  a  group  of  pulverizers  driven  by  gas- 
engines  crushing  the  coal  to  powder,  and  beside  them  a  group  of 
gas-power  blowing  engines  driving  the  powder  in  a  continuous 
stream  up  pipes  into  depositing  chambers  and  thence  into  closed 
trucks  at  the  pit's  mouth.  The  coal  is  run-of-mine;  it  carries, 
too,  a  percentage  of  dirt,  but  the  product  is  so  mingled  in  the 
pulverizing  process  that  the  fuel  as  it  issues  is  of  a  consistent 
quality.  Economy  is  effected  by  the  reduction  of  handling  at 
the  pit;  by  the  greater  weight  that  can  be  carried  per  cubic  foot 
of  wagon  or  bunker  space;  by  the  ease  of  handhng;  and,  finally, 
by  the  economy  of  consumption. 

"But  to  descend  from  visions  to  more  concrete  problems. 
Altho  the  internal-combustion  engine  may  be  more  nearly 
approaching  the  limits  of  thermal  efficiency  than  the  steam- 
engine,  there  is  still  a  margin  to  be  conquered.  Engineers  have 
always  recognized  that  heat-units  are  wasted  in  its  exhaust 
and  in  the  water-jacket  that  might  be  saved,  and  many  i)lans 
have  been  tried,  and  some  are  used,  for  economizing  them. 
But  the  extent  to  Avhich  such  inventions  are  employcnl  is  rela- 
tively insignificant.  Possibly  the  Still  engine  or  tlie  comliina- 
tion  of  gas-engine  and  low-pressure  steam-turbine  opens  a  road 
to  the  better  utilization  of  the  heat,  or  possibly  the  gas-turbine 
is  destined  to  effect  economies  in  internal-coin1)ustion  motors 
equivalent  to  those  effected  by  the  stean^-turbine.  In  steam- 
engines  of  all  kinds  we  look  to  higher  pressures  with  considerable 
hopes.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  have  already  1)oen  used, 
and  pressures  of  five  hundred  are  in  contemplation.  With  each 
step  upward  in  pressure  new  economies  will  be  effected. 

"We  see  thus  that  there  is  scope  for  invcMition,  and  we  may 
opine  that  necessity  will  encourage  it.  but  the  full  fruits  of 
such  inventions  and  disco\(Ties  as  men  of  science  may  provide 
will  not  be  gathered  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  industrial 
conditions  like  those  that  now  prevail." 
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A  "SHYLOCK"  FROM  THE   GHETTO 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  SHYLOCK  seems  to  be  com- 
plete. We  know  that  he  was  a  buffoon  to  Elizabethan 
audiences.  Succeeding  generations  would  have  none  of 
him,  and  when  he  emerged  from  neglect  in  the  impersonations 
of  Maeklin,  he  assumed  quite  a  different  character.  Here  he 
became  the  figure  of  tragedy  that  the  last  ceuturj^  raised  to  an 
idealistic  plane.     But  these  attributes  are  all  repudiated  in  the 


AN  ACTOR  FROM  NEW  YORK'S  EAST  SIDE, 

Now  showing  the  West  End  of  London  a  conception  that  challenges 
the  whole  line  of  traditional  Shylocks. 

— Studdc  in  The  Passing  Show  (London). 

latest  embodiment  given  to  him  by  the  Jewish  actor,  Maurice 
Moscovitch,  in  a  London  revival.  "The  sweeping  dignity 
which  Irving  gave  this  Jew,  the  romantic  nobility  a  Forbes- 
Robertson  suggested,  the  color  Tree  threw  upon  him,  are  all 
swept  clean  away  by  Mr.  Moscovitch's  realism,  and  with  him 
it  is  a  case  of  going  back  +o  Shakespeare."  So  says  T}w  Illus- 
trated London  News.  This  actor  is  no  novice  in  the  part  either. 
He  was  born  in  Odessa  and  went  upon  the  stage  at  fourteen. 
When  he  was  twenty-three  he  came  to  America  and  for  over 
twenty  years  plaj^ed  in  the  Yiddish  theaters  of  New  York's 
East  Side  and  in  other  Northern  cities.  He  gave  us  his  idea  of 
Shylock,  but,  as  usual,  Broadway  knew  nothing  of  what  went  on 
outside  its  borders.  Now  that  the  same  Shylock  is  transplanted 
to  an  English-speaking  milieu,  he  strikes  astonishment  in  his 
beholders  and  would  seem  to  bid  fair  to  reopen  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  purpose  in  creating  this  character,  as  well 
as  to  challenge  the  opposition  that  has  been  growing  up  in 
Jewish  circles  as  to  the  alleged  affront  put  upon  their  race  by 
the  greatest  of  English  dramatists.  Moscovitch,  continues  this 
same  reviewer,  "has  hi^  own  bold  idea  of  the  character.  .  .  , 
His  Shylock  neither  asks  for  sympathy  nor  aims  at  picturesque- 
ness;  he  is  neither  the  embodiment  of  a  nation's  woes  nor  a 
victim  of  injustice."     He  is  after  this  fashion — 


"Oily  and  somewhat  fat,  grotesque  at  almost  every  point, 
canting  in  his  references  to  his  faith,  chuckling  in  his  malignity, 
he  has  a  curious  grim  humor  of  his  own  such  as  was  brought  out 
by  Elizabethan  players.  He  is  repellent,  ghoulish,  and  yet 
impressive;  capering  triumphantly  as  he  hears  of  Antonio's 
losses,  struggling  like  a  wounded  animal  in  the  court  scene,  alive 
in  brain  as  well  as  in  physique  up  to  the  very  moment  of  defeat. 
On  the  whole,  the  nearest  equivalent  we  are  likely  to  see  to  the 
poet's  own  Shylock.'' 

But  those  were  almost  the  words  used  about  Maeklin.  Pope 
put  the  verdict  in  an  epigram  in  calling  his  "the  Jew  that 
Shakespeare  drew."  Not  so  The  Athenaeum  (London),  how- 
ever, which  hangs  to  the  nineteenth-century  view,  but  gives 
us  this  startling  picture  of  the  new  impersonation: 

"Mr.  Moscovitch  (quite  intelligibly)  interpreted  his  part  as 
a  genre  pictui'e  from  the  Ghetto,  even  to  the  point  of  uttering  a 
Yiddisli  imprecation  in  the  trial  scene,  an  aside  which  was 
delightedly  picked  up  by  his  compatriots  in  the  audience.  But 
the  general  effect  was  much  better  than  it  sounds,  because  Mr. 
Moscovitch  is  a  bigger  man  than  his  mannerisms,  and  Shake- 
speare is  bigger  than  he.  Moreover,  his  embroideries,  tho  they 
had  not  much  to  do  with  Shakespeare's  Shylock,  were  governed 
by  something  more  logical  than  the  actor-manager's  desire 
for  self-adA'ertisement.  Taken  by  itself,  Mr.  Moscovitch's 
Shylock  was  firmly  knit  together.  He  was  baroque,  but  he  was 
a  single  man.  Mr.  Moscovitch  knows  the  Ghetto;  Shake- 
speare did  not;  and  somehow  it  did  not  seem  an  impertinence 
that  Mr.  Moscovitch  should  give  Shakespeare  the  benefit  of  his 
inside  information.  He  was  telling  us  not  how  Shakespeare 
should  have  conceived  his  Jew — that  important  function  is 
reserved  for  the  English  actor-manager — but  how  a  real,  modern 
Shylock  in  Whitechapel  or  Warsaw  might  behave.  If  the  in- 
formation was  slightly  irrelevant,  it  was  solid  and  reliable;  and 
what  we  have  called  Mr.  Moscovitch's  emphatic  acting  was  not  so 
much  overacting  as  playing  a  different  man  from  Shakespeare's 
in  another  world  than  his.  The  danger  is  less  than  it  seems;  for 
Shakespeare  has  the  poetical  compulsion  which  can  make  hetero- 
geneous things  one,  if  only  they  are  real.  It  is  not  a  convinced 
and  coherent  misinterpretation  that  ruins  a  Shakespeare  play, 
but  the  windy  cant  and  emptiness  of  the  self-advertiser." 

The  critic  of  The  New  Witness  (London),  J.  K.  Prothero, 
says  this  in  the  midst  of  a  violently  anti-Semitic  article: 

"The  performance  of  Mr.  Moscovitch  .  .  .  reveals  the 
secret  of  the  Jew,  his  qualities,  his  limitations,  his  standard  of 
values.  He  does  not  give  the  picturesque  conception  of  Shylock 
— the  fierce,  indomitable  old  man  whom  persecution  can  not 
bend,  a  stark  figure  embodying  the  tragedy  of  his  race.  He 
shows  us  the  psychology  of  his  people,  disclosing  those  funda- 
mental differences  which  separate  them  from  the  European. 

"Only  once  does  the  genius  of  the  actor  falter.  In  the  scene 
when  he  returns  to  find  Jessica  has  gone  taking  his  jewels  and 
his  gold  he  flinches  from  a  presentment  of  the  avarice  which 
contends  with  grief.  Emotionally  speaking,  the  Jew  is  direct, 
rage  at  the  loss  of  his  ducats,  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter 
— love  of  money  and  love  of  family — the  two  twin  passions 
in  the  Jewish  heart  contend  together.  Mr.  Moscovitch  cries 
out  neither  for  his  daughter  nor  his  ducats,  he  suddenly  col- 
lapses broken  to  silence  by  his  loss. 

"This  is  a  false  note  due,  as  I  read  it.  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
actor  from  a  portrayal  so  acute  that  it  might  seem  to  border 
upon  treachery.  Later  in  the  play  when  rage  for  his  jewels 
struggles  with  glee  at  Antonio's  misfortune,  his  art  is  supreme." 

The  critic  adds  a  curious  fact  about  the  audience: 

"Mr.  Maurice  Moscovitch  scored  his  first  success  in  the 
East  End.  His  old  admirers  crowded  the  theater  last  Friday 
night.  Their  enthusiasm  was  extraordinary;  not  that  the 
genius  of  the  actor  should  evoke  the  most  spontaneous  ap- 
plause, but  that  the  Jewish  members  of  the  audience  should 
appear  so  intensely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Moscovitch's  revelation, 
so  completely  unaware  of  its  significance." 
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FRANCIS  WHITING  HALSEY 

A  HIGHLY  VALUED  MEMBER  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  The  Literary  Digest  passes  in  the  death  of  Francis 
Whiting  Halsey.  Well  known  as  an  author  as  well  as 
editor,  it  yet  could  be  known  to  comparatively  few  of  our  readers 
who  it  was  that  conducted  the  department  of  Reviews  of  Current 
Books.  It  is  often  the  penalty  of  anonymous  journalism  that 
readers  may  never  know  the  hand  that  serves  them  until  death 
may  intervene  to  bring  these  silent  workers  their  tribute  of 
gratitude.  Mr.  Halsey's  editorial  work  on  this  journal  was 
supplemented  by  even  wider  activities  in  the  publishing  enter- 
prises of  this  firm,  and  his  latest  devoted  services  were  given 
to  the  assembling  of  the  ' '  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World 
War."  With  that  labor  aU  but  completed  he  took  his  leave  of 
life  after  a  brief  illness  on  November  24,  having  reached  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  His  entire  lifetime  was  devoted  to  the  pursuits 
of  authorship  and  higher  journalism.  That  he  was  among  those 
who  demonstrated  that  the  way  to  authorship  was  legitimately 
reached  through  journalism  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Littlefield,  who  contributes  an  appreciation  to  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review,  of  which  Mr.  Halsey  was  the  first  editor: 

"At  a  time  when  college  graduates  were  'still  wondering 
whether  journalism  spoiled  their  'style'  or  formed  a  stepping- 
stone  to  'literature,'  and  journalism  itself  was  still  skeptical  of 
their  academic  equipment,  Mr.  Halsey  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  and  began  to  edit  a  morning  paper  in 
Binghamton. 

"That  was  in  1873  and  he  was  twenty-two.  At  the  home  of 
his  father,  a  country  doctor,  he  had  passed  through  the  boyhood 
period  of  reading  as  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Mid-Victorians 
flavored  with  Poe,  Willis,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  and  Cooper,  and 
with  a  deep  reverence  for  Jane  Austen  and  Scott.  In  1875  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  he  contributed 
obituaries  of  the  current  famous  dead  and  literary  articles  and 
'wrote  up'  the  Paris  World's  Fair  of  1878.  In  1880  he  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  1894  its 
Literary  editor. 

"  The  Book  Review  was  founded  in  1896.  Mr.  Halsey  edited 
it  from  its  first  number,  printed  on  Saturday,  October  10,  until 
June,  1902,  when  he  became  literary  adviser  to  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  In  1905  he  was  attached  to  the  firm  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
in  a  similar  capacity,  but  with  a  larger  field  for  editorial  work 
and  authorship.  And  here  he  died  in  harness  last  Monday 
morning  compiling  a  voluminous  history  of  the  war.  Journalism 
had  not  spoiled  his  style;  it  had  been  more  than  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  for  him  toward  literature." 

The  time  of  the  founding  of  The  Book  Review  is  cited  as  a 
"situation  of  skepticism,  pessimism,  and  uncertainty"  in  the 
literary  world  of  America,  with  the  influence  of  European 
literature  just  beginning  to  show  itself.  Mr.  Halsey's  relation 
to  this  period  established  through  the  medium  he  guided  is 
here  noted: 

"His  formative  influence,  both  journalistic  and  literary,  and 
his  subsequent  experience  in  these  fields  fitted  him  to  carry 
The  Book  Reviexo  in  triumphant  progress  through  the  flood  of 
books  which  was  to  follow  and  to  write  an  intelligent  volume 
on  this  abnormally  prolific  period  of  authorship  and  publica- 
tion, called  'Our  Literary  Deluge.' 

"He  knew  how  to  steer  clear  of  the  alluring  coast  of  sensa- 
tionalism and  precocity  on  one  hand  and  of  the  shoals  of  pedan- 
try and  staleness  on  the  other — how  to  keep  The  Review  in  the 
deep  channel,  where  tlie  fishers  for  future  literary  hypotheses 
must  needs  observe  his  soundings. 

"  The  Book  Review  became  the  newspaper  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  book  world.  Books  were,  for  the  first  time,  treated 
as  news,  and  from  a  newspaper  man's  point  of  view.  A  para- 
phrase of  The  Times  motto,  'All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print,' 
would  have  described  The  Book  Review,  'All  the  Books  That 
Are  Fit  to  Read.'  For  there  were  very  many  imfit  ones  in  that 
deluge. 

"After  Mr.  Halsey  loft  Tlic  Book  Reviiw  the  same  methods 
continued  to  prevail,  as  is  abundantly  eestified  to  by  the  authors 
who  survived  the  deluge  and  whose  words  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  were  published  in  the  tenth  anniversary  number, 


October  13,  1906:  James  Lane  Allen,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  Agnes  Repplier 
were  among  them. 

"The  same  rational  characteristics  which  marked  his  editor- 
ship of  The  Book  Review  were  present  in  his  work  outside,  and 
nearly  every  achievement  we  can  trace  to  the  formative  influ- 
ence of  his  father's  library  in  the  village  of  Unadilla,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State." 

The  list  of  works  that  Mr.  Halsey  edited  for  this  firm,  besides 
the  history  which  he  left  nearly  completed,  includes  "The 
World's  Famous  Orations,"  done  in  association  with  William  J. 
Bryan;  "The  Best  of  the  World's  Classics,"  together  with 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  "Great  Epochs  in  American 
History  Described  by  Famous  Writers,"    "Seeing  Europe  with 


OITR   LATE   BOOK-REVIEW  EDITOR, 

yir.  F.  W.  Halsey.  whose  career  in   liiglier  journalism   covered 
nearly  a  half  century. 


Famous  Authors,"  and  '"Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre,  Their 
Speeches  in  America."  JNIr.  Littlefield  covers  his  work  of  an 
earlier  time: 

"Toward  literature,  as  a  criticism  of  life,  he  turned  the  face 
of  frankness  in  modest,  unassuming  mien.  His  'Two  Alonths 
Abroad'  and  the  memoir  of  his  wife,  'Virginia  Isabel  Forbes,' 
he  wrote  and  had  printed  for  circulation  among  friends.  From 
the  inspiration  of  Cooper  came  'An  Old  New  York  Frontier' 
and  'The  Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Village,'  while  the  books  ho 
edited,  Mrs.  Rowson's  'Charlotte  Temple,'  'American  Authors 
and  Their  Homes,'  'Women  Authors  of  Our  Day,'  'What 
Books  to  Read  and  How  to  Read  Them,'  etc.,  all  showed  his 
reverence  for  the  fathers  of  American  letters  and  their  British 
conlemporaries  or  forerunners. 

"His  lectures,  for  he  lectured  before  many  literary  organiza- 
tions of  earnest,  thoughtful  people,  were  a  reflection  of  his  work 
as  editor  and  author.  Long  l)efore  he  died  his  judgment  of 
what  was  fitting  liad  been  demonstrated  l)y  its  survival.  He 
was  51  modest,  yet  powerful  intluence  with  The  Book  Review 
in  keeping  the  WTiting  and  publieation  of  Imoks  on  the  right 
track  during  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  prolific  periods  of 
autliorship.  As  for  the  rest,  his  inspiring  notes,  altho  never 
very  loud,  were  the  thoughtful  products  of  a  thoughtful  man. 
He  had  the  gift  of  being  wholesonu^  without  being  prudish, 
well  read  without  being  priggish.  He  loved  his  friends  as  he  did 
the  best  books,  and  his  love  for  both  endured." 
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Ce  Journal  est  publiiaoec  le  concours  de  ioas   les  iotzrnaux  de.  Paris 

LA  PRESSE  DE  PARIS 


N°  1. 


kXTZOvr 


>0    ncA.'X'xzw 


10  Centimes 


MARDI 

11 

NOVEMBRE  1919 


IA«  PRESSE  DE  PARIS 


Malgr*  on  conlro'  Je  Iravail  qui  le 
liait  jusqu'au  t-  juin  \X0,  Ic  syndical 
dos  imprimei-r«  pari*if  d5  a  subit^nif  nt 
dccUn;  la  grevc  dans  la  soiKe  J^liUr. 

Cello  ■I'-dsinii  eat  J'uuUnt  plus  rc- 
grrllabli)  qutllo  Ee  prodeit  le  pur 
m^me  oil  la  Prcsso  <Icvail  cilObror 
I'annivorsaire  tic  1&  Vicloirc  el,  a  la 
Teillc  dcs  elcclions  Wgislalivcs. 

Duns  un  senlimcnl  d.?  solidartlv  que 
les  Parislcns  comprcndronl,  les  jour- 
raux  dc  la  capiU'.e  se  sonl  cnlcnJus 


ANNIVERSAIRE 

11  NOVEMBRE  l9t8—  11  NOVEMBRE  1919 


II  J  .1  un  an  ajjoui-dhui.  la  jourDce 
i:l:v\  prfi^qup  ticdf,  fair  legcr  cl  Ic  cn?l 
r'.iiiU  Un  )o!fi].  d.iril  \c<~  ravens  un  p-  li 
eU^infj' ji-ijlcnl  (Ir^  tVchc^  d'or  pile  sur 
It  r-ulJ:J.--nrtis,in^  i.  jil  cha<sO  U  s  hru- 
moa  d'.iuU>in[io  Dans  lis  rues  grnuiiunl 
dc  aiondc,  li  foulo  allait  i  scs  afTaircs 
d'un  pa*,  plus  alorif  que  de  coulume  el 
av.^c  unv  allire  plus  desagL-e.  Les  fror.U 
sVlaifnt    nssi-rfni*,   los   figures   rcspi- 


roulee.  Dcvanl  riiomme  qui  vienl  de 
Icrras'Jcr  lAlleiuainc  onb  ccmparu, 
daD<  j'allilud':  de  IhumiHalion  et  du  d*- 
irjpo:P,  ccux  qu'clle  svait  char?^  d'itn- 
plorcr  l-^  paix.  C'c^t  ErzUerger,  son  nou- 
ve-ju'inailro,  qyi  a  pris  la  plarc  du  kai- 
ser honlcu=*'mt?Dl  difaillant,  C'e?l  Win- 
Ifrfild,  naju^rc  si  arroganL-.ct  si  ou- 
blieux  ;  d'aulrt's  encore,  seigneurs  dc 
moindrc    imporlanoe,     qui    port^al   de^ 


>  ti 


niii«s  <>t  .^A- 


Uiie  annee  de  France 
en  Alsace  retrouv^e 


(Test  ddQS  la  nuit  du  0  au  10  novam- 
bro  que  ful  decidee  la  r^voIulioQ.  Le  CoD- 
3cil  inimicipal.  craigaant  de  voir  Ic  Gon- 
seil  dcs  soldaL^  et  dcs  oiivriers  prendre 
posseisioa  de  THolcl  do  Ville  et  de  1» 
Cai--e  municipiile,  se  r-^umt  dans  la  ma- 
tinee du  10.  L'administrateur  municipal 
d'alops,  un  Allemand  nomm^  Timm€,  fut 
dcstitii^.  el  le  Ctnseil  procil^da  sans  re- 
lard  i  mon  tlcclion  comme  maire,  el 
k  celle  dc  M.  E.  Ncunreiter  comme  wJ- 
joinL  11  ful  dccid6    dans    cettc    m^me 


LONDRES  A  FAIT  A  M.  POINCARfi 
UN  ACCUEIL INOUBLIABLE 


LoDdrf«_  10  Doveitibro: 
L«  President  de  la  Rt^publique.  dont  la 
visile  ^tait  SI  ardemment  d^iir^. -est  enfln 
I'hAlc  de  IfOodrcs  el  il  pcul  tim  licurejx 
et  Ho-  de  la  ri-cepUon  it^^  lui  a  failc  la 
capiUIe  bfiLanniqui.-,  Jamais,  en  cffct.  de 
mi'-ni'iice  <]■'■  jourtjalislc,  cotnine  le  font  re- 
marquer  lous  les  journaux  dc  cc  soir,  chef 
d'Lial  *l-rant;rr  n'avait  encore  rc^u  accueit 
plu''  rnaleuiTux.  bienvenuc  plui  enthou- 
sia-ste  el  itli_i5  ix-rdiale  que  M.  Poincart. 

II  en  avail  dej4  eu  un  avt.nl-go(it  i  Dou- 
vif^   en  dfpil  d"uD_lCj-ideDt  amusaoL  qui 


royal  avail  ^1*  transform^  en  an  vh'-'^I© 
jardm  pleiQ  de  cliry^sanlhtiDes,  d'orcuidgei 
et  dc  planle.-;  vprt£5. 

X.e  roi;  en  umrurmc  <Je  mar^chal.  :> 
rclne  Mnry,  en  toili^.tte  mauv<^  ct  manUfiii 
de  volours  dc  ra^nr'  nuance,  y  allendaiert 
leurs  .hOlixi,  eTiloun;?  des  pf;"<ipaui  mi- 
nistres.  MM.  Lloyd  Oforge.  iialfour,  lorl 
Curzoa.  M.  WalUr  I^-.n?  el  Sbortt  .  d-e 
iord  Derhy.  ambas:?a*J*uT  di*  GpajKl&-Pr''- 
tagne  k  Paris,  de  t  anur^  BoaUy.  da  ma- 
fi^chal  Hatg.  du  marquis  de  Crewe,  du  g--. 
oeral   FieldiQj)!,   comjiraDdaot   fa   olae^^^. 


THE  COMBINED  PRESS  OP  PARIS, 

WMch  joined  forcas  to  break  the  printers'  strike  in  the  French  capital,  and  gave  the  world  something  new  in  the  domain  of  joiii-naUsn.    "We  repro- 
duce the  top  part  of  page  one,  which  states  that  "  tliis  journal  is  issued  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  newspapers  of  Paris." 


AMERICA'S   LITERARY   FUTURE 


1 : 


^0  THE  AUTHOR  with  a  tongue  in  his  head  America 
is  a  land  of  promise,"  says  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in 
the  Tjondon  Sphere.  He  is  moved  to  this  observation 
by  the  number  of  young  Englishmen  he  ran  across  on  his  recent 
visit  among  us  "who  were  making  quite  a  comfortable  living  by 
discoursing  on  books  and  kindred  subjects  to  varied  assemblies." 
Mr.  Shorter  was  amazed  to  find  some  of  them  "making  hundreds 
of  pounds  where  they  could  only  make  tens"  at  home.  Perhaps 
it  is  one  of  those  ten-pound  lectures  that  Mr.  D.  Willoughby 
gives  on  "America's  Literary  Future"  in  the  London  Outlook. 
Being  obliged  to  speak  from  so  distant  a  rostrum,  his  temper  is 
not  so  suave,  but,  withal,  he  is  not  without  hopefulness  of  our 
destiny.     Only  we  sometimes  miss  the  right  track: 

"In  various  ways,  however,  America's  men  and  women  of 
letters  are  casting  about  for  an  interpretation  of  national  life 
and  ideals.  One  group  is  interesting  itself  in  Sioux  and  Choctaw 
poetry.  Its  members  are  as  much  on  the  wrong  track  as  the 
enthusiast  for  unadulterated  English  who  would  have  me  mold 
my  style  on  the  Venerable  Bede;  but  they  are  symptomatic. 
Thej^  show,  at  least,  a  decent  discontent  with  imitations  of  Vic- 
torian England.  The  high  standard  reached  by  the  short  story 
from  the  age  of  Poe  and  Irvdng,  through  Bret  Harte,  down  to 
O.  Hem-y  and  the  present  day,  is  also  something  considerable  to 
the  good.  Here  the  triumph  of  American  craftsmanship  has 
been  conspicuous.  A  good  short  story  reflects  a  quite  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  credit  on  its  author.  In  my  mind  there  is 
more  doubt  as  to  what  estimate  should  be  made  of  its  habitual 
readers.  Were  the  population  of  any  country  to  show  them- 
selves unwilling  to  read  anything  which  needed  greater  concen- 
tration, I  should  fear  a  certain  scrappiness  in  its  future  culture. 

"Fortunately,  our  hopes  have  not  to  end  where  they  begin. 
In  literature  there  is  no  healthier  sign  than  the  critical  attitude, 
and  the  best  American  writers  of  to-day  are  aU  critical.  In 
vanished  times  of  New  England's  hegemony  there  was,  also, 
much  criticism,  but  it  was  usually  of  Europe  or  the  slave-owning 
South.  Stedfastly  it  avoided  self.  Maliciously,  but  with  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth,  one  Harvard  professor  wrote  of  this  ten- 
dency to  look  abroad  for  faults  as  good  proof  that  New  England 
and  old  England  were,  after  all,  at  heart  a  nation  one  and  in- 
divisible. The  modern  writers,  particularly  the  novelists,  are 
free  from  this  reproach.  Without  sparing,  they  turn  on  people 
and  things  immediately  about  them.  For  evidence  one  need  not 
drag  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  from  his  jungle.  With  equal  honesty, 
but  without  fanaticism,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  ranges  from  the 
churches  to  clean  government,  and  is  always  a  reformer.  In- 
curably too  solemn  he  may  be,  but  Mrs.  Wharton  has  a  lighter 
touch,  and  her  satires  on  the  position  of  her  sex,  certain  aspects  of 
New  York  life,  and  plutocratic  society  are  immensely  effective.  No 
woman  writing  in  our  common  language  has  a  higher  place  among 
contemporary  novelists.  My  country  right  or  wrong,  but  especial- 
ly when  its  actions  are  most  open  to  adverse  comment,  is  a  not  un- 
natural sentiment  in  a  young  State.  It  is  the  equivalent  to  a  high 
protective  tariff.  I  have  no  mind  to  upbraid  it,  but  it  does  show 
a  lack  of  confidence.  The  scourging  of  national  weaknesses 
warns  one,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  deep  reserve  of  strength." 


THE   UNIQUE   NEWSPAPER   OF   PARIS 

THE  PRINTERS'  STRIKE  brought  forth  in  this  coun- 
try something  which  our  kind  contemporaries  assure  us 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  journalism. 
Corre^sponding  conditions  in  France  gave  birth  to  an  even 
stranger  product  which  represented  the  combined  voices  of 
all  those  newspapers  whose  individual  utterances  had  been 
stilled  by  striking  linotype-operators,  machine-minders,  and 
proof-readers.  The  great  dailies  of  Paris  were  represented  by  a 
single  sheet  under  the  title  La  Presse  de  Paris.  No  other  news- 
papers were  issued,  the  single  sheet  taking  the  place  of  fifty, 
being  printed  at  the  works  of  the  Matin,  the  Journal,  and  the 
Petit-Parisien.  As  explained  to  our  readers,  our  staff  of  office 
stenographers  filled  the  places  and  did  the  substitute  work  of 
experienced  compositors;  but  the  information  reaching  us  in 
foreign  papers  does  not  reveal  who  were  the  alter-egos  in  the 
Paris  newspaper  war.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this  department 
to  discuss  the  character  or  the  merits  of  the  dispute  which  led 
to  the  strike.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  news  that  the 
Socialist  newspapers  such  as  Humaniie,  the  Journal  de  Peuple, 
the  Bataille,  the  Populaire,  and  Mr.  Paul  Meunier's  organ.  La 
Verite,  were  not  silenced  by  the  strike,  since  they  had  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  the  workers.  The  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  states,,  however,  that  their  publication  was 
prevented  by  "the  newspaper  bloc,''  which — 

"managed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  master  printers 
who  own  the  works  in  which  the  above  Socialist  newspapers 
are  printed,  with  the  result  that  the  latter,  sympathizing  A\'ith 
the  bloc's  point  of  view,  refused  to  allow  their  machines  to  be  used. 

"It  would  have  been  possible  for  the  greater  papers,  such  as 
the  Matin,  the  Petit  Parisien,  the  Journal,  and  the  Temps  to 
appear  by  using  the  reserve  teams  of  non-union  workers,  but 
their  directors  realized  the  importance  of  standing  solid  with  all 
proprietors  against  the  printers'  union  and  joined  with  their  col- 
leagues in  the  publication  of  one  single  newspaper,  La  Presse 
de  Paris." 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  unique  journal  is  thus  described: 

"La  Presse  de  Paris,  of  which  copies  reached  London  last 
evening,  consists  of  four  pages,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
The  Times,  one  of  them  devoted  to  advertisements.  As  stated 
by  otir  Paris  correspondent,  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  printers' 
strike.  Some  fifty  newspaper  directors,  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  producing  their  respective  journals,  decided  upon  the 
issue  of  one  journal  in  common. 

"In  the  circumstances  the  production  is  a  creditable  one. 
On  the  front  page  space  is  found  for  an  article  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  armistice,  and  for  a  fuU  account  of  Mr.  Poincare's  visit 
to  London,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  progress  in  Alsace  and  a 
journey  to  the  'Villa  de  I'Armistice.'  There  is  also  the  mani- 
festo of  the  proprietors  defining  their  position  vis-d-vis  the 
strikers,  and  a  short  announcement  to  the  effect  that  'From 
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*  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  La  Presse  de  Paris  will  have  pleasure 
in  reserving  a  portion  of  its  space  for  the  use  of  its  Anglo-Amer- 
ican contemporaries  published  in  Paris,'  these  contemporaries 
being  the  Paris  Daily  Mail  and  the  Paris  New  York  Herald. 
A  long  account  of  the  coal  situation  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
first  page  and  turns  over  into  the  second,  which  contains,  in 
addition  to  news  paragraphs  of  adequate  length,  the  ever- 
■present  feuilleton.  La  Dernih-e  Heure,  a  'feature'  of  all  French 
newspapers,  has  the  better  half  of  the  third  page  to  itself.  In  this 
section  the  speeches  of  the  King  and  Mr.  Poincare  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  are  given  fully.  Room  is  found  for 
several  illustrations.  Altogether  La  Presse  de 
Paris  deserves  its  name." 


direction  will  be  blocked  by  the  projected  factory.'  They  do 
not  agree  '  that  the  proposed  development  of  the  school  will  be 
prejudiced.' 

' '  The  commissioners  admit  that  to  some  extent  the  pressing 
housing  problem  of  the  borough  'wiU.  become  more  difficult  if 
and  when  room  has  to  be  found  for  employees  of  the  purchas- 
ing firm,'  but  they  rely  on  the  assui'auce  given  in  evidence 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  .Joseph,  a  chief  partner  of  the  firm,  that  'tho  the 
firm  proposes  to  start  with  some  150  workpeople,  and  counts 
on  employing   eventually   a  great  many  more,    his  design   is 


Promptly  upon  the  appearance  of  this  paper  it 
was  seen  that  the  game  could  be  played  by  two, 
and  after  the  first  day's  issue  reached  the  public 
the  retort  was  concocted  by  the  striking  faction : 

"The  newspaper  managers  of  Paris  met  this 
afternoon.  It  was  arranged  that  a  new  newspaper. 
La  Feuille  Commune,  should  appear  to-morrow  at 
the  same  time  as  La  Presse  de  Paris.  It  will  be 
set  up  by  compositors  specially  authorized  by  the 
strikers'  union.  It  will  be  printed  at  the  offices  of 
the  (Euvre  and  will  be  published  twice  a  day — in 
the  morning  and  evening." 

The  strike  ended  on  December  1  after  a  three 
weeks'  vacation  of  the  strikers. 
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LIBRE 


Cetle  rubrtgitf  est  spccUlemcnt 
rtitrvit  MUX  ariiclcs  d'oplnlon  des 
difTcrcnls  journaux  que  r^unll  U 
a  PRESSE  OE  PARIS  "  irs  sont  pu< 
bUts  sous  I'cnti^re  responsdbilitc  dc 
chaquc  aulcur.  sans  ord'c  dc  pritc' 
rente,  ct  suK&nt  I'hcur';  darftvie  m 
rimprimerle. 


le  Gaulois 

Mauvalsc  Ute  et  bon  cccur ! 


]a    o 


■pI"    v>U3   U   OeiftL',    9  0' 

rayon   (In  s^'lcil,   rl    i 

ind  po^te  Roataod    qu 

thine*    ne    sVfjii-nL 

De  nies  (fiiflr 


id- 


,  qui  Joi 

t*    arronc 


mdi^ior 


<-nl. 


,  Dim 


^a  loiKVin  S'lcn  qui  p^<^c^'jtf  In  :i3ttc 
viir«  ppii  til-  diMUJjions,  a  Dcioo  (jU'^Iauc* 
t-mnor'-ih  >us  .  I«- reaardu  no  snrc^icnl 
tt'ii>ri-  mi  ipii  cadre*.  «U  d  ailleurs  'os  afft- 
,  tii\-.  0  t-'j'  .1  i-cnl  <nu*  Cfi-  ftocon*  <!<^  tifi- 
H.-.  I.i'  M.--,-''  dc  Chacuo  icniBle  (mi.  A  pw- 
tiF  df  2  h.'isrp.i.  la  fou'c  s<tir<'s-i'  piin  vo- 
Icr    Etie  p.iraU  joyruse.  c«l  dc  bon  au- 

Jc  D'ai  pas  fcnci^alfi?  dans  toulo  la  jour- 
Tiie.  uaf.  sciHi;  piTsciric  qai  no  mail  dc- 
jnnndv  "  Eh  bn-n  I  qoc  Bi;nj«-*duj  ii'-< 
i\e<^■.nt)i7  «  CcHu  rur-H>mi-  un  pcu  f."- 
bnlu  n-"l  pa«  i.our  mc  dCpinrc  C-  qu' 
me  n.-il'c:  toflimo  mrrnBr*  du  sudniU 
c'Hil  que.  do  tuu*  r^li''-j.  rjn  vou-llc  niua  Dit 
lelicilcr  de  l  ci'*nipl'>  do  n-siiimc<;  oj-' 
r.'n>rmb:e  do  lu  presjo  a  opp'jii''-  jux  i.-- 
%o[>.JicalK-'[ia  Injuilillabli-s.  diij  i'uvri[{i-5, 
ei  J  im^cii"*  qijcfl  s'iini»<3QU  a  'i  vcii'i" 
<|.--  .If.  f,.[y-i,  Icijourruui  auronl  puiesam- 

:iiim.  i-r     i.ir.lrlbud    &    la    VjC'Cf    di'i    tjs- 

|.  -  il  I  I  ■  ti  ^3.r#i'  Car  jc'tfi'ois  a  'il  *'r- 
iiiir,'  .!.-■  ti  ■'  bu'ipLifis,  rumnio  j'm  rru  i 
i-]te  fi'  ng-  a/m-is  M  C'ctfii'ficeaij  ni>u3  n 
di'nnf.  p^.tdanl  la  gue're.  birKccoiiF>-dn  s» 
ropflKOri-  ftim  pi'U  dc  Sijti  bonliour    I^Pur- 

3U01  li'chjrnii:  smiUil  rofnpii  aujour- 
hui' 

Jn  (3U(iai-  samcdi  SOir  sitcc  un  mn- 
falMct  munii-ipal  q.u'  fi  d'lrii'  en  rifn-mi 
ifiul"  i-and'dBluri-  unt  ^-mnd.)  ptcuve  -I  al>- 
nftgahoD  II  f.nnait  bh'n  I3  r.irLo  fhvlo- 
ra'e  do  Paru  CtMinnu  Jc  'u  oui'siinnn.its 
wi  bnn  PiM-iMiQ  qu''  JC  sgij  tl  mt^  r(|i"ii- 
ilil  ■■  Oui"'J  ^''U*  'onnalin-z  Ics  voti^  'lu 
(luarln'i-  dc  la  Si>rNinoo.  ^oos  pourrez  d<*- 
Mnt'i'  I-'  voU-  dn  P.)ri*  Croyc7-i'n  win  ct. 
ffneocc  •*  La  Sofhonn-*.  or  '0  >aiu  cc^t 
le  P.iris  df  13  uen^fe  cvfl  ^0  q<i4''4ui."SQrle 
}t  1*10  drt  IS  Capital.- 

On  A  dil  louvjQl  d?  Parit  qu  il  nvait 
nauvaisr-  ■''If  cl  bon  cccui    "    ' 


.NOU>   e-ti-Tf^ns   CCtlB'SOLVWA-IlflS,    ct   \,l|j" 

Liusst- murt- brave    Vrttn  #t«.  cn'Sfirmrc 
u(i    siiijviTjio    rrn^IiiiiODfiairo        c'ftil    u"  | 
tiDO-sPru  .  '  1  ■ 

Mil*  '  h>'urc  tflait  veone  do  orfoenior 
noire  carii-  d^'ect^ur  L'ouvri?r  tendii 
^on  cnMMppe  tilcui-  Son  vi-Mo  s'u  1 
sub  icmi'nL    iD*'-ti     do    b'raviTf.    ^onimc 


L'ACnON  FHA^CAiSE 


I  tti-(,'mn'i!.-emenl  dun  3clc  impo'-. 


lanlil-  V,  1 


ill  ibal  rommc  cc'a  quo^qucs  ci'olain^* 


qui    ont  \olfi 


ic'pl 
n,  jls  \ont  ronlP-lP' 
inU,'  qui  DC  ppuvcfit 
i-lrc  defiviiratiips  IN 
betie  aiLV  projclj  d'l- 


la  va'our  do  rf. 
m-inqucr  tie  li-u' 
fevii'udroDl  no  pli 
la&lir  IcQi-  diciaLui  _  _ 

Le<  ^loUioni  n'ooront  r'i.*n  sports  aos 
5«jal:-U'S,  uuill^i  ;  il»  vonf  5.1115  aouir 
_sc  Jponlrf^  "luj  cntf'pri-njnlj  flOn  jjrojij. 
r^ui  ri--aiu>  0  »  ladiua  dUTfto  ■>,  nayjnl 
p'u*  nt'fi  ft  ailcndrr  dii  I'j  I'on  inJircJlc 
■■,jr  l«  siiflf.i.!i>  un.vcrjcl.  IWs  Ji-maio,  |1 
^'i  ra';oir  r-oomnTfocor  u  baUiHc 

Mali  ces  ^ii^r!  on>  vufit  4ar.i  dnuio  raf- 
fermip  la  conllinro  dei  boii«  ciit^vcni  cl 
i'ornmuo'lqijrr  un  pcu  do  cDit-*8>;<  aut'TC- 
pri'^enlanij  dr  la  nahon.     ■  ' 

Nous  n'jvon*  p.ia  besom  do  cnonatirj 
tous  Ics  '■iju'liu  Du  icruiin  poiip!«^vtj.r 
CO  quf  lo  pays  rifl.i.rc    O'liai'  *ois  p'oi 


WL-. 


r   Ij    m'" 


La  VIcloire 

EN  a'ttendantj^e  COWMUNIOUE 

.*  rtieuf.*  ou  19  (r.rmidnbii"  (irago  dc  U 
Tfif'  dc  Paiif  ubligo  'is  jourraux  d  .'pi- 
nioQ  A  ii'mpiiro  If'ur  copii-.  on  nc  «ail 
cnon  ncn  des  r&uHats  do  la  bjlalUfl  4<cc- 
loralc     —I  ■■      T    -I       "     ■*  "  i  >■ 


INDUSTRIALIZING   STRATFORD 

JUST  WHEN  THE  TRUSTEES  of  the  Shake- 
speare School  at  Stratford-on-Avon  are 
holding  out  to  American  boys  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  this  place  as  a  seat  of  education, 
the  town  fathers  have  done  a  thing  that  might  be 
called  peculiarly  "American."  They  have  brushed 
away  all  the  objections  raised  to  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  voted  to  sell  land  for  the  erection  of 
an  aluminum  factory.  Shakespeare  lovers  as  well 
as  those  devoted  to  the  protection  of  old  English 
towns  with  historic  or  literary  associations  have 
shivered  at  the  proposal  to  dispel  the  somnolent 
quiet  of  this  little  Warwickshire  town  by  the  beat- 
ing of  factory- wheels  and  to  poison  its  pure  air 
by  the  smoke  of  factory-chimneys.  Sir  Sidney 
Lee,  the  biographer  of  Shakespeare,  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  proposed  "desecration."  He  writes  a  last 
despairing  crj'  to  the  London  Times  reviewing  the  complacent 
waving-aside  by  the  commissioners  of  sentimental  objections 
to  making  Stratford  hum  with  industry,  and  finally  asks  if 
England  will  stand  for  it.     First  he  writes: 

"It  is  common  ground  that  the  land  in  question  forms  part 
of  an  estate  which,  being  made  over  to  the  town  by  a  charter 
of  King  Edward  VI.  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  charity  to  be  administered 
in  the  inhabitants'  interest.  The  commissioners,  therefore, 
admit  in  their  judgment  that  'every  topic  which  touches  the 
prosperity  of  the  borough  has  some  relevancy,'  but  they  deny 
that  'mere  anticipations  of  a  possible  loss  to  tho  world's  culture 
are  material  considerations.'  All  tlie  pleas  of  the  corporation 
are,  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  allowed  seriatim.  The 
commissioners  pronounce  themselves  satisfied  with  tlie  financial 
conditions  of  the  sahi.  They  do  not  think,  on  grounds  that 
they  set  out  in  d(>tail,  that  'the  historical  and  archeological 
character  of  the  borough  will  be  adversely  affected.'  The  fear 
that  the  projected  aluminum-works  'will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  industrialization  which  will  continue  until  Stratford- 
on-Avon  has  become  a  suburb  of  Birmingham'  the  commissioners 
deem  to  be  'remote  and  hypothetical.'  They  find  'unconvinc- 
ing' the  evidence  which  was  tend(>red  to  the  effect  that  'tlie 
proper  line  of  dc^velopment  for  Stratford-on-.\von  is  that  of 
applied    art    in    home   industries,  and    that   advance    in    this 


i  i.tiji 
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LE  RADICAL 


Elections  et  finances 

\  I'li-uro  nu  i)..'io  I'lT'voni  C-M  t.jTri 
-Par"!  ?'  U  l->3nie  ^'iiidl  cra-i-d  ro  a.-- 
i-omplc-uni.  IVk*  bTd't-,  mjgi»lrjl.  qui  ii- 
cidica  di'  I'jtep'r  iti  p»ys   .   , 

Ou  b'cn,  dans  qu,''.jin-j  lirurcs.  ta  FfjQCi- 
aura  Bi,in*fe>l'5  sa  vu'onl^  rjf.  conimuer  s» 
nurcho  asri»ini*nie  viti  ij  .pr.y[tf.-,  vfs 
i3  ri'cAn'slitiJi'nn,  *fri  I3  proifimlJ  d  U- 
bi.-n-i-'re  ;  ou  b'cn,  d)n>  un  a.'cfi  J  inr-ort- 
eoabJp  ali<-rrjiit)n,  yllc  si;  i-n  1  nja^-.'.. 
iltn-i  i.i  >o'»  ill.-*  plus  lunoUes  a>cnluri-»(.i 
Tii'das^  'f*  P'us  cro'ltci  di-ri-i'lumi 

■  Bas-^ui'iHi-fl'Tb*.  ^u^tfl  pays  ^tui  vi\r.n 
taUiOr  M's  p'aics,  rotrivnoer  vin  /nrrjie  nu 

-leo  3Jcri  du  di'V'jir.  pojrsuivre.  djns  I  op- 
lirn  el  I3  lii.j.ilil'^,  lo  ft.iir  pi  '.uhUnia  iJi.-.ii 
(Ic  ffa'cmt*.  do  juitiii',  do  iibcrW,  qjl  ■•' 
souimi  el  Ic  gu'dii  nuv  ''pjres  Its  plui  IM- 
Rrqucs  i)n  »iiu  hi.-luirc  Di-inain.  Cu.r"",-  Ji-. 
puis  .-■nqumic  .in»  de  f'giiK*  rfi'jbii.-3'n. 
JMlrcv  pi'uolo  aurajfnii*  un  vcc  df*-bun 
itTif,  do  r  l.iir>o)an'"e  cl  dc  [■rCicyiiK-p 

Man.  fla  Jil,  noin  sv-ra-f-U  [i.Tmis  d'- 
fair 

!■  nine  If 
fuviMfii  i-leriorjiVi  • 

Ja  pr'Ai'-m*  I4  plus  grawr,  c^'ul  q;u' 
pr.'ocrupe  Sii  p'ui  hau'  p'^inl  lou*  lu>  ej« 
oris  nilctiiii.  a  i>i,',  cji  qucliiue  50r'c,  ro- 
It^t'  a  I'iitr'^r-'.iilan 

Corlc^.  'I  c?i  di.<  pri-gramrnei  gut  l'j3^ 
puiCi  •o-lti-'D.-ni.  i>n  'luliqiJ^iil  t*t  m..j;n-i 
qui  pern't-Mfnl  d-s  '.)  i>.-i>jjrc-  Mait  .-n-rt. 
bien  d  lulre^  nf  uil  tail  qu  uno  br-'n" 
oKijiion  '.El  i-umiii.Ti  nif.rae  iiarais^jn-or 
T'^nofi-T.    Il)    L"HjiJ.*rrr    t:v(iiiiio     pr<jq>i' 

■  nr;tist.tnt,  pui<q>i<-.  lOiu  do  monirer  aut 
^'lai'ur-i  )a  iitujiion  »i'"ljble.  I'j  f a  • 
saion*  niirpiinr  a  l-urj  y<ux  Is  pMmeiw 
itu  fariiSifs  buJKi'Urcs  ' 

Parle  jiicacr",  i-ar  ia  sufpoch^rc.  on  m- 
irnfV-nt  '•  Tjav»    -■.-.•.■•   ni. .,.,<-.......,..« 


Paul-Meunler,apcritanemaid 
et  centre  dc  b^Ichcvlsmc 


■l^jnl  I 


Pj-  -M:, 


■f-r-ul,-   ','.-1.1111  -fi,.   I  AjPj.    rl.  juT  rr.y.CMn'- 

l*.-nain  di-Hav-si  li  ju-^ic-'  iniHaur  a  fi*! 
c.'jp  MiiuT'''!  ;  iTuni  p^rt  <  Mc  »i'(^w-iTtt 
ai.eai.-al.  rar  H-iAS  Bo'^a.  J  cl  JjTJ.H  't  i» 
df  U  lrj;iK  r.ii'l3Ul''le .  a-'  lailli.  «!«■ 
pooj"!-!  iimifilijr  -J  v^lc  (■(•mns"  u.n;  navt- 
tliifi«<<  dn'pot'ion*  mduuvt  ina/  un  "it  rtc 

Ei'i.'-jnno-i'i  rlrfinrnionl  mNe»'fl  finir.;''!'' 
oltUenslj)  jJlii.  dofjui^  rar,Tii'[i''ii,  n  p^i* 
].i  suilt  do  I'lnlriiTui-al  cntaiiile  Ii  laot  hicn 
*!ii*>>iK  C.1  'elTcf,  que  Ii*  noU  Iic^smr  p*i  cHez 
n'>us  i^  aia>qur  a'^i'ii-in.l  ei.  que  ks  banovs 
4'<»P3i;i(.'s  qui  auaiiua-'OL  f-s  jovn  dir- 
nuM.  au  iti  di?  •  Vnp  SaJnu'  '  •,  l**  rflu- 
nionj  C[f^^^ln^^■fi  ft  ttnl  latt.*  aiio  n/Tor 
>\  lV'Lar'i«-ki  ol  >LKv3in'toat  •oudnyee; 
par  i''r,iijeni,ia_j  Je  di->  r^».'rvp  jipportrr 
lur  (f  diTD-i'i-  pr>-a!-.  If  "icmi'nl  viroj.  qe* 
f^-\- ••foui  que  JC.  pr*fiVir  tfai>smei'r<i 
ri'Iuril'-nii'iit  S  TijuifM  fins  ui'-''».  jiut  »o'o- 
rii*»  (•r.riipiii.-ntc^-i.)  Pull-  reu'eincnl  que 
H.  Vjjr.nl-CoiiiuMir.  toI.jn"ra''uf  0' 
cnnr.df  nf  de  Pout-Meuon^r  oltff  la  B»'"nain 
rtv   Havisi.  (.>Ddoi>g>(   i-iiulw  .n»i<-  »-n  pcf' 


u,i:a,i  a,. 


I  dj  t 


*ie  la 


Jifneg  ■*  4Ui  '-jrn 
iJ.rmi-i  3-v<^(rnneui-*  d^fil  rharun  '  amii 
r'Vu  .lu  pn-alab  0  la  ■^^>^nm^  *«  i-inquant»» 
Itji,;  Un  i.r,-i>'i  dtf  sahoLise  n.-.i  urn--- 
Ckxl'iiaifs  afji'  n^  Cialiit  i)an>  ■■?  mrti*" 
miiii'4  —  Il  a-rmi-nnirA  rf*  ^<'•leu'Ci  diiil- 
cuiUi  —  ailn  d*  ffrr'  dan'  I'  piv,-,  .1  inf. 
ta^ion  d>'--  nei-i"->fi»,  de>  tmuul"^  ?'.i\e». 
f^nnl  bi'"j"icii-i4'ent  a  la  fiiis  (dio^  la  p'li- 
s'V  d.'s  h'.iijl-  (n.'hoivP-.  ./r-i  rirh.j^HTr;  m- - 
nuiTs  de  lo.'ffalipn)  Cailiaui.  Pju-M<-u- 
ni^i   VI  tit  Birnain 

PjDs  la  ('■micli  dc  Cipn'c:i-'r;au.  ian*  is 
pu'-pi,  a  lie  du  S'-^U'-s-arfU'r.'  aX'fl' 
I;nai*.'  el  -ic*  1  lijli'IftiJ  du  n»ni(nj,ijjri' 
Ab-tJ.  d'Kfto  -*u<!t>:s,ii-ur  d"  H.^udurJon  fl 
du  Mptn-iti-HiTqui-i.  m  coniplol  d.Ti  j  .tai- 
qii'i.  HI  IcM  f.'r-ii>Jo>  I't''!--.-  •fl^mi  'p.cl. 
qu'ifhanrcj  aj  rNJSJ-i-  >ljii  ijr7<>::J-r") 
il.i   Pajl-Mcjn' 


dai 


lV  qii 


.-  1  J 


»  JCl' 


If  d'*nrro«  dan*  u  twirti-,  qoi  ^i»  dKfijiijr 

l>5.]ui*I*   dc   fCa   rnen.bPCi   i^ni   l>rJll/'«   »*«■' 

le  lifpjri' d<iAuhc  Inui'i.-  a.'lui-li-m.-ii  d'^ 
lui  friurnirTI^"w*ii>  '.\  momj^.  i[iJ.u[it..vi 
Ouil  nui  sutilsc  lV  'j'ro  5a«oir  ju\  li>.- 
i^':r.\  Ox.  1.1  i*'vi»c  <W  Pari*  quo  I3  pt-lifi' 
n\ilil.'irr  a  niami^-nant  Ic.  p'.-ij  fir  la  m-vfic 
•■I  que  l"uv  ti'nU')"^  do  dr^Jr^iV  noaffjil 
Tiro  d3'jlj"[  p'u*  <ni.ri:iqiiMn, '•,rT''^<'in'''< 
iluo  Irs  li.lil''-ui*  dC  li>nj$  srr-aicDl  plus  rj. 
pirf'^mi  oi  oi'pi'i'nvDil/i. 

I*   Dn  quand  d.itc  Hrlitl  a'^n^anH  <!■> 
JuJ4i,  r 

3*  D>>  Qiiaod  Cau  Idctial  allemaQj  do 
Pa.jl.M-ui",T  » 

Di'  quitid  ii-"C  1  aft)  at  "ft)  I  cm  3  Qd  60 


Pjut-Mi  jOnT  qj)  a  pnlrjIoA  a 
i>'<  Bos-a/d  ou  csl-wJ  'a  B. — ^ain 
'Ina  fau-.M-iiii-'  au  i.'imr  ■• 


a  BiTtain  ' 
4*  E~l- 


^clam^it  U  pfoduviii 


^tu«.  n 
<i3:ii  q 

-  J-arji  "^aui  meo  tin(?  niei?e  ■».  a  dli 
Hrori  (V  CrjrLV-i'i'ui-  q'j'jl  nc  viui  pas  'ft 
ptf.Q.*  dd  m.  Ql.r  puor  d>.T^OC !■••(•  uti    .undat. 


I  n"a  r 


I  iiu- 


:,  dars  «3  vii:,  de  JO«jri' 
$  nio>> 


i*i  ji^jiquji;  Of  Tetwlcur  ciaoi  i»  p  n 
lufMl.i.'  a-i  proI-**iifa.':  il  sail  trtf  po'ir 
iVmrfpri-nJ.o  d---  svivJ  ■■jls  3,-'pcl.»  parin. 
.lOur  qu'  'es  id*»>,  i  J  prtiCT3m»»ci  fool 
InllUo>l'«  u.T»  rru6?*  cu  drj  pl*  m...-i"« 

tl'lt.    Mfn'Qt    1   ftijipt    !C>  gi'don*   i.|i«   ics 

■  Qu.ikJ  »n  app.Hli!  M  rCziiT>e-i*  dimncrJ. 
tn.\  «uus  (.•ml"fnw  qU'"  tVjt  pi-'ui  don.ier 
le  i''3ii«^  dans  rhUioirc.  il  pri-njra  I* 
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to  bring  over  from  Birmingham  some  thirty  skilled  employees, 
who  will  act  as  trainers  to  local  labor,  and  that  local  labor 
wherever  possible  will  be  employed.  The  commissioners  think 
that  such  inconvenience  as  may  be  suffered  as  the  result 
of  difficHilties  in  this  connection  will  not  outweigh  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  borough  in  relief  from  pi-oblems  of 
unemployment.' " 

It  can't  be  denied  that  the  people  of  Stratford  are  not  much 
worried  by  the  advent  of  aluminum-factories.  In  fact,  says 
Sir  Sidney: 

"The  commissioners'  decision  has  been  received  with  much 
jubilation  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  the  Labor  party  has 
throughout  the  (controversy  vehemently  attacked  the  opponents 
of  the  factory  under  what  amounts,  in  my  view,  to  a  misai)])re- 
hension.  The  local  press  jiour  no  little  scorn  on  those  who  have 
supported  the  view,  which  the  commissioners  have  now  rejected, 
tliat  the  bringing  of  Stratford-on-Avon  (in  however  modest  a 
fashion  at  this  initial  stage)  within  the  zone  of  the  metal  industry 
of  Birmingham  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  historic  tradition 
of  the  place,  and  prejudicial  to  its  prosperity. 

"No  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  carrying  this  particular 
(jontroversy  farther.  .  .  .  Other  countries  have  devised  efficient 
methods  of  safeguarding  for  future  giMierations  old  towns  and 
monuments  of  historic  signiticance.  It  is  barely  conceivable 
that  when  th<>  full  meaning  of  the  result  of  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  inquiry  is  g*'iierally  realized  this  country  .•should  lag  in 
this  regard  behind  her  neighbors." 


A  PROTESTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS'S  REPORTED  STATEMENT 
that ' '  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  church  in  America 
that  knows  its  own  mind"  points,  for  some  of  its  Prot- 
estant observers,  the  fact  that  "there  is  nothing  'hit  or  miss' 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  propaganda."  The  Congregationalist 
(Boston)  makes  this  observation,  and  takes  it  as  a  sign  that 
Protestantism  had  better  be  more  alert  to  keep  pace.  Protes- 
tants, it  says,  "should  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  intends  to  move  forward  more  strongly 
than  ever  before."  It  points  to  the  "stronghold  of  Catholicism " 
that  Washington  is  becoming,  evidenced  by  the  "conclaves 
held  there  since  the  war  ended,  in  which  leading  Catholics 
from  all  over  the  country  participated,"  and  which  "have 
helped  to  solidify  sentiment  and  sharpen  objectives."  Not 
least  noticeable,  it  is  added,  is  "the  forward  movement  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,"  whose  work  has  "welded  its  component 
parts  together  and  inspired  them  with  a  new  enthusiasm."  The 
writer  observes  that  "the  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and 
his  wife  and  son,  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  of  the  beloved 
Belgian  Cardinal,  have  naturally  accrued  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Roman  Church."  And  he  also  thinks  that  something  is  added 
to  this  advantage  by  the  American  soldiers'  associations  in 
France.  "In  the  villages  just  back  of  the  line  the  quiet  little 
Catholic  sanctuaries  were  the  only  Christian  houses  of  worship 
available,"  and  our  soldiers  "met  with  and  grew  in  many  cases 
to  admire  and  love  the  faithful  village  cures.''''  Of  late  this 
Church  has  "multiplied  its  avenues  of  approach  to  the  public." 
"From  official  headquarters  it  sends  out  regularly  to  the  secular 
press — as  do  many  Protestant  agencies — pamphlets  and  bulletins 
of  a  new  and  opinion-forming  character  that  reveal  extremely 
able  editing."  From  this  point  The  Congregationalist  takes 
account  of  Protestantism  and  its  relation  to  such  a  forward 
movement : 

"Without  specifying  further,  we  have  said  enough  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  Protestants  should  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  intends  to  move 
forward  more  strongly  than  ever  before.  If  we  should  assert 
that  it  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  leaders  to  make  America 
Catholic  they  might  come  back  at  us  with  the  rejoinder  that 
Protestants  would  like  to  make  the  United  States  Protestant. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  virulent  crusades  against  Romanism 
like  that  of  which  The  Menace  has  been  for  a-  long  time  the  con- 
spicuous exponent.  We  have  no  desire  to  proscribe  Catholics 
from  their  due  share  in  shaping  of  legislation  and  administering 
public  affairs.  In  the  providence  of  God,  Romanism  and 
Protestantism  must  livo  together  in  America,  and  so  far  as 
possible  work  together,  not  for  sectarian  advantages  but  for 
the  Christianization  of  the  land  and  the  world. 

"But  in  so  far  as  certain  objectionable  features  in  the  historic 
policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  influence  its  leaders  to-day  or 
are  finding  expression  in  ways  inimical  to  freedom,  tolerance, 
and  genuine  brotherhood,  we  believe  that  such  attitudes  and 
endeavors  should  be  discovered,  exposed,  and  resisted.  The 
confessed  desire  of  some  Catholic'  leaders  to  secure  a  division 
of  the  public-school  funds  should  be  fully  understood.  In  some 
States  excellent  laws  designed  to  improve  the  public  schools 
have  encountered  the  stout  opposition  of  Roman  Catholic 
authorities.  Only  just  now  at  the  polls  some  men  who  had 
stood  strongly  in  the  legislature  for  a  betterment  of  the  public- 
school  system  were  made  the  object  of  bitter  and  unsuccessful 
attack  by  the  local  Roman  Catholic  forces.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  either  Protestants  or  Catholics  lining  up  in  hostile  ranks  on 
either  local,  State,  or,  national  issues.  Certainly  the  Protestant 
Church  will  not  be  the  first  to  drag  into  polities  the  religious  issue." 

The  Congregationalist  sees  the  absolut'e  necessity  of  a  closer 
solidarity  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  forces  of  America,  "not 


primarily  to  combat  Catholics,  but  to  prevent  Protestantism 
from  splitting  into  too  many  parties,  working  at  cross-purposes, 
and  from  becoming  a  collection  of  isolated  and  ineffective 
units."     Further: 

"We  Protestants  need  to  put  out  more  literature  of  the  first 
order,  setting  forth  the  fundamentals  of  our  Protestant  beliefs, 
both  as  respects  Christian  faith  and  practise  and  concerning  the 
Christian  order  of  society.  Such  literature  as  this  would  when 
necessary  expose  fallacies  and  sophistries,  but  in  the  main  it 
would  be  constructive  in  character,  aiming  to  make  the  Protes- 
tant interpretation  and  application  of  the  Christian  religion 
intelligible,  attractive,  and  potent 

"The  new  life  and  purpose  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
America  should  not  cause  any  Protestant  reaction  toward 
bigotry,  but  should  be  a  spur  to  all  Christian  bodies,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  that  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Plymouth 
Rock  to  be  up  and  doing,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart  to  heart." 


TO  SAVE   GERMAN  CHILDREN 

How  TO  EXACT  REPARATION  from  Germany  with- 
out punishment  falling  upon  the  children  of  that  land 
is  a  question  that  is  engaging  a  group  of  English  women 
and  men.  The  agitation  which  has  exprest  itself  in  a  memorial 
to  the  Peace  Commission  is  headed  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  London,  MandeU  Creighton,  and  the  document  prays 
for  a  modification  of  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  140,000  milch 
cows  by  Germany  and  Austria  under  the  Peace  Treaty.  It  is 
urged,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  "the  reparation  in 
question  shall  be  carried  out  on  such  lines  as  may  not  entail  a 
vastly  increased  mortality  among  children."  Other  names 
signed  to  the  memorial  are  Lord  Robert  CecU,  Lords  Crewe, 
Morley,  Selborne,  and  Lansdowne,  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Cardinal  Bourne,  Dr. 
Clifford,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  Some 
indication  of  its  contents  is  given  in  these  lines; 

"The  memorial  presses  upon  the  attention  of  the  Reparation 
Commission  the  alternative  to  the  cession  of  cows  which  JMr. 
McDougall  suggests  and  Professor  Starling  supports — viz., 
that  Germany  should  be  allowed  to  pay  for  cows  to  be  imported 
from  abroad  into  France  and  Belgium;  and  points  out  that  some 
60,000  milch  cows  are  at  present  being  imported  into  France 
from  America." 

The  London  Times  in  reporting  the  work  of  this  comnfittee 
makes  these  quotations  from  its  memorial: 

"The  recent  White  Paper  (Cmb.  280)  on  the  subject  of  food 
conditions  in  Germany  contains  reliable  evidence  of  the  terrible 
suffering  among  children  Avhich  the  deficiency  in  the  milk-supply 
is  already  causing  in  that  country.  The  increase  of  tuber- 
culosis in  Germany  has  been  immense,  especially  among  the 
children  of  the  middle  class.  In  combating  '  the  white  plague ' 
mUk  is  a  prime  necessity.  In  the  interests  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world  we  feel  the  German  people  should  not  be  further  hampered 
in  their  attempt  to  limit  its  ravages.  Short  as  is  the  present 
milk-supply,  we  are  told  that,  quite  apart  from  the  proposed 
cession  of  cows,  it  will  soon  be  even  less 

"In  view  of  the  conditions  which  alreadj^  prevail  among  the 
children  of  Germany,  we  can  not  but  view  with  grave  appre- 
hension, and  even  horror,  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  any  further  reduction  in  the  milk-supply — consequences 
which  we  can  not  suppose  that  those  who  framed  the  Treaty 
either  contemplated  or  desired.  It  must  be  the  universal  desire 
of  the  civilized  world  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
infant  death-roll  which  has  already  resulted  from  the  war,  and 
to  avoid  the  terrible  increase  of  bitterness  and  of  unrest  that 
would  inevitablyaccompany  it.     The  probable  loss  of  infant  life 
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resultant  on  the  immediate  cession  of  140,000  milch  cows,  and  the 
further  curtailment  of  the  milk-supply  thereby  involved,  has 
been  estimated  at  600,000  lives. 

"We  venture,  therefore,  to  press  on  the  attention  of  the  Rep- 
aration Commission  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  statement 
by  Mr.  McDougall  (page  22  of  the  White  Paper) ;  '  The  shortage 
of  milk  has  already  told  heavily  on  the  children,  as  shown  by 
the  great  increase  in  mortality,  deformity,  and  sickness,  and  the 
parents  are  already  driven  to  distraction  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide food  which  will  keep  life  in  the  bodies 'of  their  children. 
The  officials  of  the  German  Government  .  .  .  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  cows  if  they  can  be  secured  in  any  part  of  the  world  .  .  .  and 
this  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  solution,  since  it  precludes  still 
further  reduction  of  a  milk  supply  already  insufficient  for  the 
children's  needs.'  We  have  ascertained  that  Professor  Starling 
likewise  strongly  supports  this  solution." 

In  a  letter  to  The  Times,  answering  a  point  raised  by  that 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  needs  of  French  and  Belgian  children, 
the  committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Creighton,  writes: 

"We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  do  fully  recognize  the  urgent 
claims  which  their  needs  have  upon  us.  The  milk  situation, 
however,  is  incomparably  worse  in  Austria  and  Germany  than 
in  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  dangerous  situation  created  by 
the  spread  of  disease  in  those  countries  is  one  which  affects  us 
all,  but  more  especially  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Austria  and 
Germany. 

"That  the  milk  shortage  in  France  and  Belgium  is  not  creat- 
ing very  serious  conditions  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  (1)  Mr. 
Hoover's  child-feeding  scheme  has  been  withdrawn  from  France 
and  Belgium  on  the  assumption  that  the  need  no  longer  demands 
it;  (2)  Mr.  Hoover  has  recently  handed  over  the  surplus  of  his 
relief  fund  for  Belgium  in  favor  of  a  scheme  for  university  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  the  i)oor  in  Belgium;  no  appeal  has  been 
made  in  the  French  or  Belgian  press  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
children.  If,  nevertheless,  there  exists  wide-spread  suffering 
among  children  which  has  not  r(>ached  the  ears  of  the  public, 
none  would  deplore  it  more  than  ourselves,  as  we  believe  much 
might  immediately  be  done  to  meet  it  even  without  waiting  some 
weeks  for  the  arrival  of  the  cows.  Thus,  condensed  milk  is 
available  in  considerable  supplies.  As  regards,  however,  the 
general  question  of  milk-supplies,  you  say  the  milk  'will  not  go 
round.     Who  is  to  go  short?'     We  answer,  adults." 

A  point  made  and  emphasized  in  a  second  memorial  signed  by 
one  hundred  English  men  and  women  shows  that  the  welfare 
of  German  children  is  not  the  whole  of  the  question  here  in- 
volved. One  of  the  signers.  Dr.  Fithel  Bentham,  "urged  that 
in  the  interest  of  all  countries  the  standard  of  child  health 
should  not  be  allowed  anywhere  to  fall  too  low.  She  spoke  of  the 
likelihood  of  Europe  as  a  whole  being  swept  by  diseases  as  the 
result  of  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  people  in  Central  Europe." 


WHEN   THE  EAST  PRAYS  AGAINST 
THE  WEST 

A  SEA  OF  PEOPLE  swaying  with  the  emotions  of  prayer 
A-\  and  supplication  is  a  sight  not  likely  to  be  seen  outside 
■^  -^  of  the  East.  Even  there  its  occurrence  with  the  magni- 
tude of  its  recent  happening  must  be  unusual  from  the  comments 
that  are  inspired  in  the  native  press.  The  special  interest  for 
the  Western  mind  is  the  fact  that  these  assemblies  symbolize  the 
protest  of  the  Moslem  world  against  the  threatened  dissolution  of 
Turkey  and  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Sultan.  It  is 
plainly  indicated  that  no  mandatary  power  exercised  by  a  Chris- 
tian nation  will  be  welcomed  by  Mohammedans.  The  Indian 
Moslems,  we  are  told,  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pro-Ally  King  of 
Hejaz  set  up  as  the  Calif  of  Islam,  even  tho  his  appointment 
would  immensely  please  the  British. 

On  the  contrary,  they  insist  upon  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
remaining  the  Calif  and  further  insist  upon  the  preservation  of 
his  temporal  power  over  all  the  land  strewn  about  with  the 
emblems  sacred  to  Islam — which,  in  effect,  means  the  w^hole 
Turkish  Empire.  The  reason  why  October  17  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  mourning,  and  Moslems  and  Hindus  kept  their  shops 
shut  and  fasted,  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  editorial  note  in  A'ew  India  (JVIadras) : 

"Madras  has  rarelj%  if  ever,  witnessed  a  more  imposing  or  a 
more  impressive  demonstration  than  that  which  was  organized 
to  condemn  uncompromisingly  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  to  demand  that  the  Khalifa  (Calif) — the 
great  spiritual  ruler  of  Mussulmans  throughout  the  world — shall 
be  maintained  in  all  the  dignities  and  honors  of  his  exalted  office. 
.  .  .  Large  numbers  of  Hindu  shoi)s  were  closid  throughout  the 
city,  as,  of  course,  all  Mussulman  places  of  business.  .  .  .  Praj'ers 
and  fasting.  Zenana  (secluded  women's)  celebrations,  mourning 
processions,  addresses  at  the  mosques — all  took  i)lace  with  ex- 
traordinary fervor,  and  th(>  culmination,  the  aj^othcosis,  of  them 
all,  was  reaclKul  in  the  afternoon  when  procession  after  procession. 
b(>aring  red  and  given  flags  with  Arabic  inscrii)tions,  chanting 
prayers,  their  members  seeming  lost  to  external  surroundings  in 
the  ecstasy  of  tlunr  apjx^als  to  God,  and  walking  almost  blindly 
to  the  appointed  place,  wended  its  way  from  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  to  that  part  of  the  Madras  beach. 

"The  beach  was  a  wonderful  sighl.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  there  were  crowds  and  crowds.  For  tlu"  most  part, 
red-capped  Mussulmans  dominated  the  scene,  but  a  large  number 
of  Hindus  were  also  i)r(>sent,  and  every  l<>ader  was  there — Hindu 
and  Mussulman.  The  impression  was  that  of  an  open-air  mosque. 
Dotted  here  and  there  were  groups  of  Mussulmans  engaged  in 
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prayer,  and  at  the  central  place — a  vast  circle  of  over  20,000 
people  wath  a  small  platform  packed  with  the  notabilities  of 
Madras  as  the  center — prayers  were  being  recited,  to  which 
'A-meen,'  'A-meen,'  'A-meen'  (Amen)  came  thrilling  from  every 
single  Mussulman  throat  .  .  .  the  picturesque,  white-robed  figure 
of  the  leader  of  the  Mussulman  community — Khan  Bahadur 
Kuddas  Badsha  Sahab — stood  out  almost  like  a  messenger  from 
some  other  world  summoning  Islam  to  defend  itself  against  the 
onslaughts  of  its  enemies.  It  was  a  religious  meeting,  a  meeting 
for  the  worship  of  God,  a  meeting  in  honor  and  in  defense  of  the 
faith.  And  above  all  it  was  striking,  overwhelming,  testimony 
to  the  stupendous  unity  of  Mussulmans  throughout  the  world, 
to  the  fact  that  their  religion  is  their  life." 

As  in  Madras,  so  in  other  cities  in  India,  Moslems  and  Hindus 
observed  October  17  as  the  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  an  account  of  what  happened  at  Calcutta,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika  (Calcutta) — a  Hindu 
and  not  a  Moslem  organ: 

"Besides  one  overflow  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  not 
less  than  five  thousand  people,  a  sea  of  human  heads  were  seen 
in  the  maidan  (the  great  open  space  in  Calcutta),  facing  the 
Town  Hall.  The  most  modest  computation  wovild  place  the 
number  of  people  who  joined  in  this  demonstration  at  50,000. 
The  Town  Hall  itself  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  a  meeting  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word  and  many 
of  the  formalities  of  the  ordinary  meeting  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  congregation  of  people  where  they  flocked  to 
express  their  inmost  feeling." 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Calcutta,  give,  in  a  concrete  form,  the  demands  made  by  Moslems 
— demands  supported  by  the  Hindus  of  India.  We  reproduce 
from  the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patrika  the  principal  resolutions: 

"1.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the 
Khalifa  (Calif)  of  Islam  and  that  the  Khalifat  (Califate) 
and  the  custody  of  the  Jazirat-ul-Arab  (Arabia,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine)  are  interdependent,  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  the  placing  of  the  Jazirat-ul-Arab  or  any  part 
thereof  under  direct  or  indirect  non-Moslem  control  or  protec- 
tion would  be  an  intolerable  interference  with  the  Califate  and 
in  contravention  of  the  Islamic  religion,  and  this  meeting  there- 
fore strongly  protests  against  the  attempts  that  are  being  made 
by  the  Peace  Conference  to  encroach  upon  the  religious  rights  of 
the  Islamic  world  by  placing  the  Jazirat-ul-Arab  or  any  part 
thereof  under  direct  or  indirect  non-Moslem  control. 

"2.  That  this  meeting  indignantly  condemns  all  invidious 
distinctions  which  are  being  made  on  account  of  religious  prej- 
udices between  Moslem  and  Christian  peoples  with  regard  to  the 
Turkish  question,  in  direct  disregard  of  the  avowed  assurances 
and  promises  of  the  British  Government  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  Allies  won  the  victory  with  the  help  of  their  Moslem  subjects. 
This  meeting  expresses  its  considered  opinion  that  if  any  in- 
vidious distinction  be  made  in  the  treatment  of  Moslem  and  non- 
Moslem  Powers  its  inevitable  result  will  be  that  the  Moslem 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  will  remain  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
anxiety  and  unrest. 

"3.  That  this  meeting  strongly  expresses  its  considered  opin- 
ion that  the  same  principles  of  self-determination  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia 
(where  the  whole  or  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Moslems) 
which  are  being  applied  to  the  Christian  populations,  and  the 
above  countries  be  not  severed  from  the  Turkish  connection. 
That  this  meeting  is  further  of  opinion  that  self-government 
within  the  Turkish  Empire  may  be  granted  to  those  provinces 
which  may  express  a  genuine  desire  for  self-rule  without  any  sort 
of  foreign  instigation  and  interference. 

"4.  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  consternation 
the  proposals  for  creating  a  Christian 'International  Government 
in  Thrace  and  Constantinople  which  it  considers  will  be  an  act  of 
unparalleled  injustice  and  directly  opposed  to  all  principles  of 
self-determination.  That  such  proposals  are  in  direct  violation 
of  the  public  promise  made  by  his  Majesty's  Prime  Minister  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  on  January  5,  1918,  and  are  bound  to 
shake  the  faith  of  the  Moslem  world  in  the  pledges  given  by  the 
British  Government. 

"5.  That  this  meeting  views  with  indignation  and  sorrow  and 
expresses  its  deep  resentment  and  most  emphatic  protest  against 
the  wanton  seizure  of  ^mjTna  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Greeks  and  the  brutalities  committed  by  them.  That 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  silence  of  the  Allies  toward, 
and  their  sufferance  of,  the  barbaric  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 


Greeks  raises  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  claim  of  the  Allies  that  the  war  was  undertaken 
in  support  of  weak  nationalities." 


GOING  TO   CHURCH  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  STATE  OF  MIND  of  the  people  of  Petrograd  dur- 
ing last  Easter  is  pictured  in  the  London  Times  by  a 
Russian  who  shows  what  consolations  the  people  are 
able  to  extract  from  the  practise  of  their  religion.  The  writer 
is  Mr.  Paul  Dukes,  who  lived  in  Petrograd  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  and  retxu-ned  there  for  a  period  of  ten  months, 
observing  the  Soviet  rule  "as  a  Russian  among  Russians." 
"He  learned  to  look  upon  Bolshevism  with  Russian  eyes,"  says 
The  Times  in  an  introductory  note,  "and  the  point  of  view  he 
presents  contrasts  therefore  with  that  of  those  writers  who  have 
seen  Russia  only  under  official  Bolshevik  guidance."  On 
Easter  eve,  Mr.  Dukes  says,  he  "stood  in  the  great  cathedral  of 
St.  Isaac  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  which  filled  it  to  overflowing." 
The  day  had  been  productive  of  anxieties,  because  "all  *)rts  of 
rumors  had  circulated,  one  wilder  than  the  other— that  the 
churches  were  to  be  closed,  that  the  priests  would  be  arrested, 
that  the  congregation  would  be  fired  on  as  they  emerged  from 
service."     Continuing: 

"The  rumors  were  but  typical  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the  intentions  of  the 
authorities. 

"People  hm-ried  to  church  along  the  pitch-dark  streets,  hugging 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  Tension  was  in  the  air,  and,  contrary 
to  custom,  I  carried  my  revolver  ready  for  use  at  an  instant's 
notice.  It  seemed  to  me  a  bitter  irony  that  on  this  of  aU  eve- 
nings such  a  precaution  should  be  prudent. 

"Round  the  churches  the  people  gathered  in  groups  with 
candles,  and  awaited  the  beginning  of  the  midnight  service. 
Easter  was  late  and  the  evening  was  warm.  From  the  in- 
teriors the  chanting  of  the  priests  and  the  choral  responses  floated 
out  on  the  evening  air. 

"I  pushed  my  way  into  the  great  cathedral  just  as  the  mid- 
night service  was  beginning.  How  still  the  people  stood!  It 
was  the  saddest  Easter  I  have  ever  experienced.  Sadness  was 
imprinted  on  every  face.  Every  church  was  crowded — except 
those  the  authorities  have  turned  into  cinematographs.  Over- 
flow services  were  held  after  midnight  out  in  the  streets.  In  the 
national  grief  the  Russian  people  are  seeking  comfort  and  con- 
solation from  the  same  soxurce  as  of  old.  You  heard  nothing 
of  this  in  England." 

Mr.  Dukes  turns  to  consider  how  "the  press"  welcomed  the 
national  fete.  The  press,  he  says,  sarcastically,  "in  'free' 
Russia,  where  for  a  year  past  no  publication  which  does  not  bear 
the  title  of  'Communist'  has  lived  for  more  than  a  few  days; 
where  not  only  no  newspaper,  but  not  a  book,  not  a  pamphlet, 
not  an  advertisement  may  be  printed  except  it  conform  with  the 
views  of  the  dominant  party,"  speaks  in  this  manner: 

"No  jeers  were  too  bitter,  no  gibes  too  caustic.  'An  extinct 
and  ludicrous  superstition.'  'The  faith  of  idiots  and  old 
women.'  The  Izvestia  published  long  obscene  rimes  directed 
against  the  clergy.  The  Red  Gazette  had  some  couplets,  entitled 
'Christ — the  Bolshevik,'  in  which  Christ  was  depicted  com- 
plaining to  God  that  the  people  no  longer  listened  to  him,  so  he 
had  handed  them  over  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Every  one  knows  the 
priesthood  in  Russia  was  corrupt,  but  the  effect  of  Bolshevik 
treatment  of  them  has  been  to  make  the  people  regard  every  priest 
as  a  martyr.  Many  priests  are  kept  alive  nowadays  on  the 
secret  alms  of  the  populace. 

"In  the  villages  the  Communist  authorities  are  quite  out  of 
hand  and  often  obey  or  disobey  the  orders  issued  by  the  Central 
Government  just  as  they  please.  In  the  largest  towns  also  in- 
stances of  recalcitrance  occur,  and  lower  officials  particularly  like 
to  display  their  independence.  A  cook,  Popoff,  was  appointed 
in  April  to  be  director  of  all  the  communal  kitchens  and  restau- 
rants in  Petrograd.  He  chose  to  close  down  the  dining-room 
of  a  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  who  supplied  daily,  with  great 
difficulty  and  gratuitously,  twenty  or  thirty  specially  prepared 
dinners  to  invalid  children.  The  motives  the  cook  gave  were 
that  it  was  private  enterprise,  and  consequentlj'  'speculation.'  " 
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^'A   Christmas  Present  for  Dad^^ 


ii\ 


'Well,  my  boy,  those  are  all  fair  questions,  and 
I  can  answer  you  in  three  words — three  short 
words  that  for  fifty-five  years  have  told  the  story 
to  twenty-two  million  enthusiastic  watch  owners— 
"//'j  un  Elgin!'' 


The  zuatch  they  are  ad- 
vdring  is  the  $125  Lord  Elgin 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  Elgin  Models. 
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BLUE 

DIAMOND 

"       BRAND      " 


For  the  zestful  nibble 'tween  courses— 

For  that  "at  peace  with  all  the  world" 
sequel  to  the  dessert  — 

Blue  Diamond  California  Almonds. 

Nothing  rounds  out  the  perfect  dinner 
so  well  as  that  aristocrat  of  relishes  — 
dainty  salted  almonds. 

And  on  Christmas  of  all  days  you  will 
want  only  the  highest'grade  almonds 
grown  — Blue  Diamond  Brand—  "from 
the  valleys  of  California.''  The  finest  nuts 
of  the  finest  crop  of  almonds  the  world 
produces. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Blue  Diamond  Almonds 
— fresh,  soft'shelled,  fuU-meated,  perfect. 

Almonds  are  best  when  right  from  the  shell 
—  crack  them  yourself  and  get  all  their  flavor 
and  goodness. 

CALIFORNIA  ALMOND  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

j4  non-profit  01  ganiccation  of^fiog 

j-ZmrrUiin   Ciux,ens 


man 


from  the  VaUmid  of  California 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


A  SEA  poem  of  unusual  quality  is  "The 
Seal,"  in  the  London  Athenceum. 
Notable  in  this  poem  is  the  adroitness  with 
which  the  author  gives  us  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  harbor,  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
legend  of  the  seal.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Great  Blasket  is  the  largest  of  the 
Blasket  or  Ferriter  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
rocky  islets  off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 

THE  GREAT  BLASKET:    THE  SEAL 

By  Robin  Flower 

The  little  bay  ringed  round  with  broken  cUffs 

Gathers  the  tideborne  weed. 

And  there  the  islanders  come  day  by  day 

For  weed  that  shall  enrich  their  barren  fields. 

Here,  since  the  cUfl-path  gaped, 

Cloven  by  the  winter's  wrecking  storms. 

They  had  gathered  to  remake  the  shattered  way. 

We  idled  as  they  labored 

With  listless,  laugliing  talk  of  this  and  that, 

When  suddenly  a  seal, 

Rising  and  falling  on  the  changing  tide. 

Lifted  a  dripping  face  and  looked  at  us — 

A  mournful  face  more  sad 

Than  the  gray  sadness  of  a  moonUt  wave. 

We  spoke,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  gone. 

And  an  unpeopled  sea 

Washed  up  and  died  in  foam  upon  the  shore. 

Said  one:  "He's  lonely  after  his   brother  stUl," 

And  so  we  heard  the  story, 

A  mournful  memory  of  the  island,  cherished 

By  the  old  dreaming  people 

And  toldl  round  the  dim  Are  on  winter  nights. 

One  twiUght  of  late  spring 

The  men  had  killed  a  seal  out  on  the  beaches 

And  brought  it  to  a  sea  cave  for  the  skinning. 

And  as  they  worked  red  handed 

A  voice  out  of  the  sea  called:  "Brother!"  once. 

And  then  "Brother!"  again.     Then  silence,  only 

A  wind  that  sighed  on  the  unquiet  sea. 

So,  standing  in  the  surf. 

They  saw  as  now  a  seal  rising  and  falling 

On  a  slow  swinging  sea. 

They  lifted  their  red  hands,  and  he  was  gone. 

Silently  slipping  into  a  silent  wave. 

The  actual  events  of  the  world-war  have 
thrown  a  new  light  on  the  high  deeds  and 
romance  of  other  conflicts,  as  deftly  sug- 
gested in  a  ballade  in  London  Punch, 
which  is  marked  by  a  subtle  blending  of 
humor  and  pathos. 

A  BALLADE  OF  BATTLES 

By  Patlander 

We  read  of  old  heroic  deeds 

Clanging  through  Homer's  wonderlay. 
Of  how  bronze-harnessed  warrior  breeds 

Dravo  black  sliips  through  M^vo-n  spray 

And  warred  imtil  their  beards  were  gray. 
Because,  forsooth,  a  princeling's  glance 

Was  bright  and  led  a  queen  astray. 
Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance. 

Oh  for  the  rain-swept  Crecy  meads. 

When  Eldward's  goosc-quUls  bit  their  way 
Among  the  French  king's  knights  and  steeds. 

Humbling  their  arrogant  array. 

That  was  the  game  for  men  to  play. 
To  take  a  prize  or  snap  a  lance, 

To  sack  a  town  or  bite  the  clay, 
Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance. 

The  rapt  imagination  feeds 

On  Rupert  spurring,  plumed  and  gay, 
'Gainst  Iron  horsemen  chanting  creeds 

While  deep  drums  roll  and  trumpets  bray. 

The  thund'ring  squadrons  crash  and  sway; 
Sword  rings  on  sword,  a  radiance 

Of  white  steel  whirls  above  tlie  fray. 
Then  was  the  flood-tido  of  Romance. 


L  EN\'OI 

Prince  of  some  peace-lapped  latter  day, 
Reading  of  oiu-  locked  linqs  in  France, 

Mayhap  you  too  shall  sigh  and  say, 
"Then  was  the  flood-tide  of  Romance." 

Folk  ashore  always  seem  to  be  wishing 
in  the  songs  that  they  were  at  sea,  while 
those  at  sea  have  an  equal  longing  to  reach 
port.  These  lines  in  the  New  York  Times 
express  very  charmingly  the  former  desire: 

I  WISH  I  WERE  SETTING  OUT  TO  SEA 

By  Ethel  Wolff 

I  wish  I  were  setting  out  to  sea, 

Under  an  evening  sky, 
With  the  wet  wind  blowing  against  my  face. 
And  the  spray  upspringing  like  fairy  lace 

As  we  went  hurrying  by. 
The  swing  of  the  waves  would  bring  me  peace — 

Swaying  now  low,  now  high. 

I  wish  I  were  setting  out  to  sea. 

Bound  for  a  far-off  shore. 
And  watching  the  twinkling  coast-lights  glow. 
Fainter  and  paler,  as  on  we'd  go. 

Until  they  could  show  no  more. 
The  waU  of  the  wind  would  send  me  to  sleep. 

Sweeter  than  e'er  before. 

I  wish  I  were  setting  out  to  sea. 

Hearing  the  throbbing  screw 
Dim  through  my  dreaming  the  whole  night  long. 
With  its  low  monotonous  humming  song. 

While  the  miles  behind  us  grew. 
The  sea,  and  the  wind,  and  the  song,  all  three. 

Would  gird  my  soul  anew. 

"The  business  girl"  is  a  figure  familiar 
in  piays  and  stories,  as  well  as  on  the  covers 
of  fiction  magazines.  A  poetic  present- 
ment of  her  that  is  simple  and  genuine 
appears  in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

THE  BUSINESS   GIRL 

By  Lillian  Leveridge 

With  steady,  pauseless  pace  she  hastes 

Along  the  crowded  street. 
That  echoes,  mom  and  noon  and  eve. 

The  clangor  and  the  beat 
Of  grinding  wheels  and  venders'  cries 

And  tramp  of  hurrying  feet. 

Her  eyes  are  bright,  her  step  alert; 

Her  spirit  joys  to  know 
Herself  a  wave  of  this  Ufe-tide 

That  siu-ges  to  and  fro; 
Her  own  allotted  task  a  work 

No  hand  but  hers  may  do. 

The  flaunting  shows  of  wealth  and  pride 

Are  passed  unheeded  by; 
No  art  is  there  to  swerve  her  steps 

Or  win  one  envious  sigh. 
But,  lo!  a  window  full  of  flowers 

Has  caught  her  ardent  eye. 

To-day  wild  asters  of  the  wood 

The  place  of  honor  hold. 
They  bring  a  glimi)sc  of  heaven's  own  blue 

And  sunlight's  peerless  gold: 
And  memories  of  far-off  things 

Their  petals  fair  enfold — 

Of  wind-swept  hiUs  and  perfumed  vales 

Wluirc  dreaming  simboams  lie 
Upon  a  myriad  swaying  blooms 

That  almost  seem  to  vie 
In  color  and  in  loveliness 

With  yon  low-bending  sky; 

Of  forest  stillness  that  enfolds  , 

In  warm  and  close  embrace 
A  tliousund  little  loves  that  know 

The  smile  on  Nature's  face. 
And  find  within  her  sheltering  arms 

A  blest  abiding  place. 


The  business  girl  amid  the  toil. 

The  hurry,  and  the  din. 
Feels  that  the  wild  has  opened  wide 

Its  arms  to  take  her  in ; 
She  knows  that  all  true  tilings  and  sweet 

Are  still  her  own  to  win. 

Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  ventured  to  set  down 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows"  in  a  play, 
and  the  all-embracing  title  of  "E very- 
woman"  is  used  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin  for 
an  avowal  by  a  woman  poet. 

EVERYWOMAN 

By  Nina  Murdoch 

I  have  the  quiet  eyes  of  chaste  Penelope 

And  all  her  healthful  ways. 
As  with  a  simple  song  I  move  dispassionately 

Through  the  persistent  days. 
Soft  as  a  siunmer  breeze  that  winnows  the  sun's 

gold 
With  breath  not  hot  nor  cold. 

And  yet  I  know  that  I  am  Cleopatra,  too! 

With  mouth  for  love  as  keen; 
With  leaping  pulse  and  blood  as  warm  and  rich 
in  hue  - 

As  fired  that  Eastern  queen. 
I  could  be  wanton,  too,  in  conquest,  fierce  as  she 
Who  gladdened  Antony. 

So  I  that  am  two  women  go  disguised  as  one 

All  my  life  long! 
And  witless  men  who  mark  some  strange  thing 
said  or  done. 
Some  discord  in  my  song. 
Dream  of  no  cause,  but  cry;    "All   women  are 

wrought  so!" 
Which  is  the  most  men  know! 

One  of  England's  most  musical  and  most 
prolific  poets,  Theodore  Maj-nard,  is 
among  the  literary  men  from  the  other  side 
who  are  visiting  the  United  States  this  fall 
on  a  toiu-  of  lectures.  The  melody  and 
feeling  that  characterize  Mr.  Maynard's 
verse  are  in  good  evidence  in  The  Lyric 
(New  York),  in  these  lines: 

HOLIDAY 

By  Theodore  Maynard 
When  every  bird  on  every  tree 

Hiis  sung  with  all  its  might; 
When  flowers  amid  the  meadow  grass 

Arc  growing  in  the  light — 
Let  every  heart  that  leaps  at  play 

Each  butterfly  awing. 
Rejoice  to  see  a  holiday, 
A  holiday,  a  holiday, 
A  happy-hearted  holiday. 

Because  it  is  the  spring! 

When  Christinas  snows  are  on  the  roof. 

And  little  children  .sit. 
Eating  their  puddings  and  their  pies 

Beneath  the  candles  lit! — 
Since  God  was  boni  on  Christmas  day. 

Let  every  girl  and  boy 
Ring  all  the  bells  of  holiday. 
Of  holiday,  of  holiday. 
The  jolly  bells  of  holiday. 

That  flll  the  world  with  joy. 

My  love  and  I  in  aiitiunn  woods 

Sweet  .scented  from  the  rain 
Once  wandered  for  a  holidaj', 
A  holiday,  a  holiday. 
When  love  went  with  us  all  the  way. 

And  led  vis  back  again. 
And  tho  no  Christ  ma.s  snows  that  mom 

Lay  on  the  flelds  so  green. 
Yet  (lod  within  our  hearts  was  born. 
The  little  lamb  of  God  forlorn — 

Because  it  was  a  holiday, 

A  holiday,  a  holiday. 

The  sweetest  day  of  holiday. 
When  love  was  in  us  bom  I 
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PERSIA 


A  SURPRIZE  AT  THE  PEACE -TABLE.  —  During  the 
Peace  Conference  it  was  announced  to  the  world  that 
^  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia  had 
been  reached  at  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  comment 
awakened  in  the  press  bj'  this  announcement  is  fully  treated  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  October  4,  under  the  caption  "Britain's 
Hand  in  Persia."  In  that  article  record  is  made  of  an  objection 
to  this  agreement  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Persian  dele- 
gation at  the  Peace  Conference.  The  claims  of  this  delegation, 
as  presented  here,  are  quoted  from  the  memoranduna  of  the 
Persian       delegation       at  '    ]  -     ■     , 

Paris,  which  is  signed  by 
Mocha  ven  -  01  -  Memalek, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Persia.  Persia's  inde- 
pendence, it  is  charged, 
has  been  violated  from 
three  points  of  view  — 
political,  economic,  and 
juridical.  Most  attacks 
were  of  Russian  origin,  we 
are  told,  and  tho  Britisli 
policy  was  opposed  to  the 
Russian,  and  England  de- 
sired as  much  as  possible 
to  mitigate  the  oppressive 
methods  of  her  rival, 
nevertheless,  "in  her 
eagerness  not  to  be  out- 
done by  Russia,  England 
often  followed  the  form- 
er's examjile,  and  she 
found  it  at  times  oppor- 
tune to  act  in  agreement 
with  Russia."  In  answer 
to  the  accusation  of  some 
that  by  the  new  British- 
Persian  agreement  Great 
Britain  virtually  estali- 
lishes    a    protectorate    in 

Persia  we  have  the  official  denial   of   the   British   Government 
through  Earl  Curzon,  from  whom  we  quote  as  follows: 

"I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that,  fully  as  we  understand 
the  agreement  concluded  between  us,  suspicions  have  been 
aroused  as  to  its  real  character.  Those  suspicions  rest  in  the 
main  upon  a  misconception  which  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
remove.  I  see  it  stated  in  some  quarters  that  this  agreement  is 
a  veiled  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over.  Persia.  I  take 
it  that  a  protectorate  means  some  assumption  of  exclusive 
responsibility  and  some  curtailment  or  restriction.  I  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  the  agreement.  I 
would  have  been  no  party  to  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  British 
protectorate  over  Persia.  In  any  case  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, because  Persia  would  neither  have  asked  for  nor  ac- 
cepted it.  On  the  contrary,  she  would  have  resented  it  and  re- 
sisted it.  I  should  have  been  opposed  to  it  because  it  would 
have  been  contrary  to  our  repeated  engagements,  and,  in  the 
last  resort,  because  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  inimical  to 
British  interests.  We  have,  or  shall  have,  as  a  result  of  this 
war,  pretty  well  enough  to  do  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
If  you  assume  a  protectorate  you  assume  certain  responsibiHties 
which  tend  to  attain  the  weight  of  a  heavy  burden.  Above  all, 
you  are  compelled  to  give  financial  assistance  on  a  scale  which 
may  ultimately  be  overwhelming.  Therefore,  neither  I  nor  my 
colleagues  would  have  consented  to  or  acquiesced  in  anything  like 


the  creation  of  a  British  protectorate  over  Persia.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  British  are  going  as  a  result  of  this  agreement 
to  settle  down  in  Persia  to  Anglianize,  to  Indianize,  or  to  Euro- 
peanize  it  in  any  sense  of  the  term  are  grossly  mistaken.  All 
we  want  to  do  is  to  give  to  Persia  the  expert  assistance  and  the 
financial  aid  which  will  enable  her  to  carve  out  her  own  fortunes 
as  an  independent  and  still  hving  country." 

In  the  claims  for  Persia's  independence  in  political  status, 
freedom  of  agency  in  her  courts,  and  freedom  of  action  in  com- 
merce and  trade,  it  is  demanded  that  the  following  compacts  be 
definitely  considered  as  void:    (1)  The  Anglp-Russian  accord  of 

1907.     (2)    The    Note   of 

1910  prohibiting  conces- 
sions of  a  political  and 
strategical  nature  to  for- 
eigners. (.3)  The  ultima- 
tum of  1907,  "compelling 
Persia  to  bind  herself  not 
to  take  into  her  service 
foreigners  without  the 
previous  consent  of  Russia 
and  England."  The  Per- 
sian delegation  desires 
foreign  Powers  to  abstain 
from  intervening  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Persia, 
we  are  told,  and  also  wishes 
to  have  armed  forces  of 
foreign  Powers  and  their 
consular  guards  withdrawn 
from  Persia.  Also,  the 
delegation  would  have 
foreigners  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  Persians 
in  all  matters  affecting 
the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  would  have  all  trea- 
ties between  Persia  and 
foreign  countries  revised 
' '  to  the  end  that  all  clauses 
contravening  the  political, 
juridical,  and  economic  independence  of  Persia  be  eliminated." 
On  the  subject  of  Persia's  territorial  integrity  we  are  informed 
that  attacks  in  the  north  were  made  by  the  Russians  and  in  the 
west  by  the  Turks.     The  Persian  memorandum  relates  further: 

"The  Russians  first  began  in  the  Caucasus.  During  two 
Avars  which  they  made  upon  Persia  they  took  possession,  in 
1813  and  1828,  of  an  important  portion  of  Persian  territory. 
Later  on,  the  Russians,  profiting  by  the  fact  that  Persia  had 
become  exhausted  by  these  wars,  as  well  as  by  those  against  the 
Turks,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Transcaspian  Province. 
Finally,  in  1881,  the  Persian  Government  felt  obliged  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the  Czar  in  order 
to  fix  a  frontier-line  and  put  an  end  to  Russian  invasions.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  delimitation  of  frontier,  a  great  portion  of 
Persian  territory  was  again  cut  off.  That  was  the  region  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Amou-Darya  and  Atrek. 

"The  wresting  of  these  provinces  from  Persia  constituted  by 
itself  an  act  of  iniquity;  but  Russia  did  not  stop  even  at  that 
and,  in  the  course  of  territorial  negotiations  and  arrangements 
made  with  Persia,  she  committed  still  many  other  injustices.  As 
an  instance,  we  will  cite  the  case  of  the  delimitation  of  frontier 
made  in  Transcaucasia.  It  was  agreed  that  in  that  direction  the 
Araxes  River  would  separate  Russia  from  Persia,  but  in  the  eastern 

{Continued  on  page  96) 


PERSIAN   BOUNDARY   CLAIMS. 
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IT  BEATS 

AS  IT  SWEEPS 
AS  IT  CLEANS 

T/ie  only  care  that  her  rugs  require.       And  a 
lift-long^  reminder  of  your  constderation  for  her. 

THE    HOOVER    SUCTION    SWEEPER     CO. 

The  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
NORTH  CANTON,  OHIO  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


GERMAN  FINANCIAL  POSITION  SUMMARIZED 

La  Journee  for  October  10  gives  the  following  summary  of 
the  financial  position  of  Germany: 

Following  France's  example,  Germany  is  trying  to  reduce  her 
floating  debt  by  the  issue  of  a  lottery  loan  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  nine  billion  marks. 

The  table  given  below  shows  to  what  a  startling  extent  Ger- 
many has  increased  her  debt  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice: 


Debt  of  the  Empire 

Consolidated  debt 

Floating  debt  in  Treasury  notes 

Debt  resulting  from  Treaty 

Debt  of  Individual  States 

Consolidated  debt 

Floating  debt  (semred  by  Treasury  notes 

with  the  Loan  Rank  and  State  Banks) 

Debt  of  Communes 

Consolidated  debt 

Floating  debt 

Increase  in  flye  years  without  including 
provisions  of  the  Treaty 


Ix  Billions  of  Marks 


August, 
1914 


5.2 
0.4 


17 

0.1 

U  to  12 

? 


November, 
1918 


96 

+  45 

?     ■ 


17 

+    9 

+  11.5 

+    7 


August, 
1919 


90 

7« 

? 

17.5 
+  12.5 

+  12.5 
+  10 


+  185 


It  is  necessary  for  the  individual  States  to  consolidate  their 
floating  debt  immediately  and  at  any  price. 

The  issue  of  a  long-term  lottery  loan  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Empire  to  make  a  further  issue  of  relatively  short-term 
Treasury  notes.  The  total  of  this  issue  would  have  to  be  used 
to  meet  the  following  expenses  (in  biUions  of  marks) : 

(a)     4.5    for  indemnity  to  devastated  German  countries,  of  which  three 

billions  are  for  eastern  Prussia. 
5.0    for  pensions  to  vrar-victims. 

0.5    indemnity  for  property  reciuisitioned  durmg«the  war. 
0.5    compensation  to  commercial  companies  Jor  .war-losses. 
0.25  for  the  sale  of  food-products  at  low  rates. 
0.15  for  repatriatins;  war-prisoners. 
0.25  for  the  completion  of  the  Merseburg  factory. 
10.5    for    extraordinary    expenditures    for    the    seven    months    until 

March  31,  1920  (1  ,.500,000,000  per  month). 


(&) 


21.5 


3.5  for  deliveries  to  be  made  to  the  Entente  and  indemnity  to  be  paid 
to  the  proprietors  (locomotives,  cars,  farm  machinery,  coal, 
ijoats,  cables,  etc.) 

9.5  indemnity  to  persons  whose  property  was  liquidated  by  the  enemy. 
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To  this  must  be  added  more  than  one  billion  to  pay  for  food 
purchased  in  Brussels,  food  which  will,  however,  be  resold  at  a 
profit;  and  then  there  is  the  renewal  of  Treasury  notes  issued 
in  1914:   200,000,000  in  October,  1919,  and  400,000,000  in  1920. 

One  can  easily  see  the  size  of  the  task  which  has  to  be 
faced.  The  lottery  loan  is  the  only  means  by  Avhich  the  German 
Empire  can  raise  the  necessary  amount  for. the  credit  which 
must  be  the  basis  of  a  further  issue  of  Treasury  notes. 

Taxes  would  be  insufficient:  ten  billions  are  counted  on  from 
the  tax  on  wealth,  three  billions  from  the  liquidation  of  war- 
supplies,  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  resold  abroad  at  a  profit. 

Germany  has  an  advantage  in  issuing  a  loan  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  plenty  of  wealth  within  the  country,  and  that, 
in  all  except  the  Rhine  district,  industry'  and  trade  are  not 
ready  to  take  up  credit  for  themselves. 

In  March,  1920,  the  debt  of  the  country  will  be  200,000,000,000 
marks  at  least,  provided  the  Empire  does  not  yet  have  to  pay 
a  very  large  part  of  the  charge  impos^nl  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 


JAPANESE  SHIPPING 

The  capacity  of  Japanese  shipyards  for  1920  is  estimated  to 
be  1,300,000  tons.  Official  investigations  indicate  a  construc- 
tion demand  of  800,000  tons,  100,000  more  than  this  year.  As- 
suming the  price  of  tonnage  to  be  300  yen,  this  would  require  a 
capital  investment  of  240,000,000  yen  by  shipping  interests. 
Only  a  bright  future  for  Japanese  shipping  would  justify  such 
an  investment. — Japan  Advertiser. 


EXPORTS  OF  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS  TO  MARSEILLES 

In  August  of  the  present  year  123  crates  of  clocks  and  60 
crates  of  extra  flat  wrist-watches  arrived  in  Marseilles  from  the 
United  States.  These  were  the  first  shipments  of  the  kind, 
and  Swiss  watch  and  clock  manufacturers  are  viewing  the  new 
American  competition  with  anxiety. — Guaranty  Trimt  Compani/ 
Bulletin. 


WORLD  CROPS,  1917-1919 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 

The  years  given  in  these  tables  relate  to  the  period  during 
which  the  harvests  take  place.  In  the  countries  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  the  harvests  extend  from  the  end  of  one  year 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  and  for  these  countries  the 
years  are  for  1918-19,  1917-18,  and  1916-17,  respectively. 
The  late  figures  are  subject  to  revision. 

WHEAT 


North  America 
United  States .  .  . 
Canada 


South  America 

*Argentina 

♦Brazil 

*Chile 

♦Uruguay 

Europe 

Denmark 

France! 

Alsace-Lorraine. .  . 

Germanyt 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. . 

Asia 

British  India 

.lapan 

Africa 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Tunis 

♦Union  of  S.  Africa 

Australasia 

*AustraUa 

*New  Zealand. ... 


Area  (000  Omitted) 


1919 


Acres 
71.526 
17,283 

16,976 


124 

11.316 

167 

10,502 

'  i62 


10,388 


23,764 
1,376 

2.507 


1,190 
953 

8,648 
209 


1918 


Acres 
.59,110 
17,354 

17,875 


976 

140 
10.993 


3, 
10, 


547 
798 

24 
143 

41 


10.228 

381 

203 

2,793 

35,487 
1,390 

3,186 
1,286 
1 .865 
1,413 
25 

9.775 
281 


1917 


Acres 
45,089 
14,156 

16,089 

1,272 
780 

131 
10,3.57 

3,573 

10,437 

22 

122 

20 

685 

10.340 

329 

i:i9 

2,103 

32,940 
1,393 

3,222 
1,116 
1,464 
1.310 
755 

11,. 533 

218 


Production  (000  Omitted) 


1919 


Bushels 
918,471 
193,689 

184,268 


177,978 

154,666 

'  i,i39 
133,939 


280,075 
29,800 

26,294 


7,000 
8,600 

80,835 
6,659 


1918 


Bushels 
917,100 
189,075 

219,431 

28,292 
13,060 

6,330 
225,736 

90,336 

176,368 

512 

4,823 

1,087 

l'3'5,76:i 

9,003 

7,095 

96,079 

370,421 
32,923 

49,774 

32,555 

22,697 

8,451 

8,833 

114,734 
6,808 


1917 

Bushels 
636.6.55 
2.33,743 

77.393 
3,307 

22,498 
5,390 

4,296 
1.34,. 575 

81,79i 

1.39,999 

388 

3,452 

430 

5.560 

142.674 

6,864 

4.556 

66,350 

382,069 
.34,745 

23,151 

29,834 

15.656 

6.963 

8,200 

152.420 
5,051 


t  Excluding  Alsace-Lorraine. 


ADVANCE  IN  PRICES  SINCE  THE  ARMISTICE 

(The  National  City  Bank.) 

Among  the  imported  articles  which  shoAV  a  marked  advance 
in  prices  in  the  countries  from  which  the  merchandise  is  drawn 
are  rice,  advancing  from  an  average  of  5.4  cents  per  pound  in 
October,  1918,  to  8.6  cents  per  pound  in  September,  1919; 
coffee  from  9.9  cents  per  pound  in  October,  1918,  to  24  cents 
per  pound  in  September,  1919;  jute  from  $68.50  per  ton  to 
$96.88;  calfskins  from  36.5  cents  to  49.7  cents;  goatskins 
from  43  cents  to  77.6  cents;  mattings  for  floors  from  18.5  cents 
per  square  yard  to  23.3  cents;  raw  silk  from  $6.12  per  pound 
to  $8.04;  and  cane  sugar  from  4.68  cents  per  pound  to  5.55  cents. 

On  the  export  side,  the  advances  include  cotton  duck,  ad- 
vancing from  an  average  of  53.3  cents  per  yard  in  October,  1918, 
to  84.2  cents  in  September,  1919;  phosphate  rock  from  $6.14 
per  ton  to  $10.35;  canned  salmon  from  10  cents  per  pound  to 
18  cents;  dried  apples  from  16.3  cents  per  pound  to  21.6  cents; 
cheese  from  32.1  cents  per  pound  to  41.8  cents;  cottonseed- 
oil  cake  from  2.8  cents  per  pound  to  3.3  cents;  news-print 
paper  from  4.1  cents  per  pound  to  5.2  cents;  reflned  sugar  from 
7  cents  per  pound  to  8.4  cents;  bacon  from  29.5  cents  per  pound 
to  33.3  cents,  and  goat  and  kid  upper  leather  from  34.5  cents 
per  square  foot  to  61.2  cents. 


PRODUCTION  OF  CEREALS  IN  FRANCE 

The  official  estimate  for  1919  just  issued  is  as  follows:  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1918  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Area  in  acres:  Wheat,  11,315,524  (10,992,762);  maslin. 
223,922  (206,415);  rye,  1,816,605  (1,745,687);  barley,  1,339,000 
(1,371,059);    oats,  6,815,290  (6,120,749). 

Production  in  bushels:  Wheat.  177,977,983  (225,735,755); 
maslin,  3,524,813  (3,648,309);  rye,  27,833,114  (28,934,824); 
barley,  23,625.596  (27,474,827);  oats.  168,302,746  (176.:)04.134). 
(Le  Bulletin  des  Halles,  Bourses  et  Marches.)  ^=_» , 
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Reclaim  Your  White  Teeth 


THEY  ought  to  be  white  and  gleaming. 
They  ought  to  make  your  smile  a  joy. 
For  white  teeth  are  natural — darkened,  dis- 
colored teeth  are  unnatural. 

Get  back  your  natural  right  by  starting  today 
to  clean  your  teeth  with  Klenzo  Dental  Creme 
— the  cream  that  cleans,  polishes,  and  restores 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth  to  its  natural  whiteness, 
making  it  resist  decay. 

Klenzo  is  a  snow-white  dental  cream,  made 
by  a  formula  unlike  any  other  dentifrice.  Its 
snowy  foam  reaches  the  crevices  of  the  teeth, 


dissolving  foreign  deposits  and  polishing  the 
enamel  clean. 

And  all  the  while,  it  imparts  a  wonderful 
refreshing  sensation  which  is  evidence  that  it  is 
doing  its  work — that  Cool,  Clean,  Klenzo 
Feeling. 

Get  a  tube  today  at  the  nearest  Rexall  Store. 
And  note  that  the  new  tube  of  Klenzo — at  the 
same  old  price — contains  more  for  your  money. 

If  your  teeth  do  not  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment after  using  it  ten  days,  the  druggist  will 
refund  your  money. 


In  Canada,  35c. 


BOSTON 


^i  The  ?000  ^eXdCiiL  Stores  Onlij 

UNITED    DRUG    COMPANY 
TORONTO  LIVERPOOL 


PARIS 
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California 
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JDut  up  in  the  famouS 
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THE  demand  'of  Easterners  who  have 
visited  California  has  forced  us  to  sup- 
ply Quinsy's  California  Chocolate  Shop 
Chocolates  regularly  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

We  are  peculiar,  perhaps,  in  that  we  are 
catering  to  a  fairly  limited  number  of  people 
whose  tastes  are  not  limited  by  price. 

You  will  appreciate  these  chocolates — 
especially  the  extra  thick  chocolate  coatings. 

Packed  in  handsome,  yet  inexpensive 
handy  boxes  of  genuine  California  Red 
Wood. 
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If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  $1.50  for  "In- 
troductory Pound  Box." 

Address,  "Quinby's," 
Dept.  10,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


CALIFORNIA 


(liocoLATE  Shop 

(HOCOLATE.S 
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REVIEWS  -OF 'NEW-BOOKS 


1 


A  SELECTION  FROM   THE   SEASON'S  BEST   NON-FICTION 


Abbott,  Lawrence  F.  Impressions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

This  volume  does  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the  official 
biographies  of  Roosevelt,  recently  published.  Mr.  Abbott  is  a 
modern  Boswell  telling  all  he  knows  of  a  friend  of  long  standing. 
He  considers  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  various  angles,  observing  him 
around  the  editorial  table  of  The  Outlook,  visiting  him  in  the 
White  House,  going  with  him  abroad  on  his  foreign  tour,  and 
even  serving  as  his  secretary  at  the  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
touching  shoulders  with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Abbott's  observation  is  scarcely  brilliant  or  penetrating;  his 
explanations  of  policies  are  too  partizan  to  be  convincing.  But 
the  book  as  a  whole  admirably  suggests  Roosevelt's  aliveness — 
as  do  the  striking  pictures  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched. 

BuIIard,  Arthur.  The  Russian  Penduium:  Autocracy,  Democracy, 
Bolshevism.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  an  excellent  handbook  on  autocracy,  democracy,  and 
Bolshevism.  It  is  written  by  one  who  has  had  sufficient  ex- 
perience in  Russia  to  know  the  subject  through  inside  evidence. 
From  a  discussion  of  the  personalities  of  Lenine  and  Kerensky  to 
a  description  of  what  their  regimes  coimtenanced,  Mr.  BuUard 
has  proceeded  to  give  unity  to  his  subject  by  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  Russian  temper  from  that  pitch  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  autocracy  as  represented  by  the  Czar  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  autocracy  as  represented  by  Bolshevisn.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  grasp  the  Russian  situation  from  books,  but 
Mr.  BuUard' s  treatment  almost  persuades  one  that  without  the 
reading  of  his  book  a  reader  can  not  hope  to  have  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  disintegrating  forces  in  Russia  and  will  not  un- 
derstand the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  treatment  of  Russia  by 
other  nations.  As  a  concise  statement  of  conditions  "The 
Russian  Pendulum"  admirably  fulfils  its  purpose. 

Davison,  Henry  P.     The  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Great  War.     New 

York:     The  Macmillan  Company. 

It  is  an  astounding  record  of  organization  put  into  book  form 
that  Mr.  Davison  attempts  here.  Every  one  of  us  knew  of  its 
activity;  we  were  probably  part  of  it  ourselves.  Pamphlets  and 
official  reports  imprest  upon  us  its  large  world  import.  But 
here,  in  the  compass  of  a  comparatively  few  pages,  we  get  the 
entire  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Red  Cross  grew  into 
a  powerful  agent  of  Mercy,  with  such  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  as  the  world  never  knew  before.  Whether  it  served 
reciprocally  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  not  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Davison;  in  fact,  we  do  not  recall  any  reference  to  that  organiza- 
tion, possibly  because  Mr.  Davison  did  not  wish  to  confuse  the 
two  activities,  so  different  in  their  fundamental  appeal,  and  yet 
so  parallel  in  their  accomplishment. 

De  Man,  Henry.  Tlie  Renialtlng  of  a  Mind.  A  Soldier's  Thoughts  on 
War   and    Reconstruction.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  author,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Belgian  labor  party, 
has  attempted  an  analysis  of  his  personal  reactions  from  the  war. 
He  has  minutely,  entertainingly,  and  brilliantly  analyzed  how 
his  ideas  on  internationalism,  labor,  capital,  and  particularly 
Socialism,  have  been  enlightened  by  close  observation  of  the 
behavior  of  all  classes  of  society  under  war-strain.  He  has 
visited  all  the  countries  involved  in  the  great  struggle,  and  those 
neutral  countries  identified  with  international  problems.  What 
he  has  to  say  of  the  United  States  is  frank  and  should  be  of  .ser- 
vice to  us  in  understanding  ourselves.  He  believes  that  what 
Mr.  Wilson  advised  for  the  remaking  of  the  world  has  more  ideal 
Socialism  in  it  than  any  proposal  offered  by  the  Socialist  groups; 
and  his  desire  when  he  visited  us  was  to  see  whether  the  idealism 
of  the  President  was  that  of  the  scholar  or  whether  it  truly  re- 
flected the  people  whom  the  President  represents.  He  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  United  States  of  the  World,  and  has  decided  that, 
if  this  union  is  not  the  outcome  of  the  war,  he  will  move  his  family 
to  the  United  States. 

This  book  should  appeal  to  all  thinking  jieople;  it  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  intellectual  judgment  of  (communal  endeavors. 
Identified  with  all  the  Socialist  groups  on  the  continent,  what 
has  the  war  left  of  the  author's  Socialism?  This  he  tells  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 


Eilsworth,  Wiliiam  Webster.  The  Goiden  Age  of  Authors.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  book  gives  a  survey  of  American  literary  ac- 
tivity since  1878.  From  that  date  he  was  intimately  associated 
with  most  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day  in  his  various  capaci- 
ties at  the  Century  Company.  His  reminiscences  are  refresh- 
ing and  full  of  personal  flavor.  In  the  days  when  Holland  was 
editor,  and  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was  just  beginning  his  career; 
when  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  as  editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  able  to 
gather  around  her  such  figures  as  Frank  R.  Stockton,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  and  others,  literature  was  not  quite  the  commercial 
proposition  it  is  to-day.  But  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  method  of 
treatment,  well  details  the  gradual  dying  out  of  old  methods  with 
the  older  writers,  and  he  is  naively  critical  of  the  present.  He 
counted  among  his  friends  General  Grant  and  Joseph  Jefferson, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  associated  at  the  time  when  they 
wrote  their  autobiographies.  This  volume,  therefore,  may  in  a 
way,  be  regarded  as  a  chatty  history  of  contemporary  literature. 
It  is  excellently  illustrated  with  rare  photographs  and  repro- 
duced autograph  letters. 

Fislie,  Rear-Admirai  Bradley  A.     From  Midshipman  to  Rear-Admiral. 

A   Record  of   Forty-nine  Years  in  the  United   States   Navy.     New  York:    The 
Century  Company. 

The  changes  in  the  Navy  from  the  time  Rear-Admiral  Fiske 
was  a  midshipman  were  many  and  devious,  not  the  least  being 
that  the  ships  in  which  he  had  his  initial  voyages  were  sailing- 
vessels.  From  his  earliest  days  Fiske  wanted  to  be  an  inventor; 
his  career  is,  therefore,  punctuated  by  many  successes  in  the 
patent  line,  some  of  which  were  of  a  purely  commercial  nature, 
while  others  were  strictly  professional,  and  were  adopted  by  the 
Navy.  His  record,  as  detailed  in  this  very  sumptuous  volume, 
was  active  and  controversial,  especially  during  the  years  pre- 
ceding our  entrance  into  the  war,  when  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Administration,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  impression  gained  from  reading  this  memoir 
is  that  Fiske  found  the  Navy  cramping  to  his  ambitions  as  an 
inventor,  and  would  probably  have  done  better  work  had  he  had 
scope  for  his  restless  talents.  He  traces  the  changes  befalling 
the  Navy,  its  advance  and  its  limitations.  There  are  descrip- 
tions of  world  voyages  and  records  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
with  tributes  to  and  from  many  of  his  associates.  The  book 
might  have  profited,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  casual  reader, 
bv  condensation. 


Ford,  J.  D.  M.  Main  Currents  of  Spanish  Literature.  New  York; 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Readers  of  Blasco-Ibanez  will  welcome  this  concise  treatment 
of  Spanish  literary  history;  for  in  it  is  sketched  the  rise  of  the 
Spanish  novel.  Admirers  of  the  plaj'wright,  Benevente,  who  has 
recently  been  translated  by  John  Garrett  Underbill  (Scribners), 
will  find  the  survey  of  Spanish  drama  of  interest.  Besides,  in 
this  book,  which  is  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ford,  there  are  fuU  chapters  on  the  rise  of  the  Spanish  epic  and 
ballad.  One  is  glad,  also,  to  have  a  handy  sketch  of  Cervantes 
and  Lope  de  Vega.  "My  aim  is  to  afford  a  survey  of  certain 
important  currents  running  through  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature  as  written  in  the  motherland."  explains  the  author, 
"and  to  call  attention  to  the  great  worth  of  the  literature  pro- 
duced by  writers  in  Spanish  America."  This  resimie  of  what 
the  book  contains  reveals  a  handbook  worth  while  at  a  time 
when  there  is  little  for  the  English  reader  to  follow  in  this  par- 
ticular line. 


Gallatin,  Albert  Eugene.  Art  and  the  Great  War.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

This  sumptuous  volume  gives  a  very  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  part  i)layed  by  pen,  pencil,  and  brush  in  the  Great  War. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  human  confiict  has  the  artist  so 
closely  followed  the  warrior.  But  instead  of  the  charging  knights 
of  old,  we  have  here  the  pictorial  representation  of  Tuachinery  and 
high  explosive,  with  the  engines  of  industry  behind  the  trenches. 
Mr.  Gallatin  gives,  in  the  cases  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands,  a  succinct  account  of  what  was  done 
to  picture  the  Great  War,  and  he  brielly  sums  up  the  work  and 
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the  special  ability  of  the  artists  whose  efforts  contributed  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
beautifully  reproduced  examples  of  posters,  cartoons,  and 
sketches,  with  now  and  then  a  color  reproduction  of  some  canvas 
or  etching.  In  the  selection  of  the  pictures  Mr.  Gallatin  has 
tried  to  exemplify  the  varying  phases  of  modern  warfare.  Seared 
backgi'ounds  of  ruins,  in  comparison  with  the  martial  concep- 
tions of  Meissonier,  Detaille,  and  others,  would  indicate  that  in 
this  war  the  artists  went  forth,  not  to  depict  the  dash  of  the 
charger  and  the  chasseur,  but  rather  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  The 
book  is  distinguished  by  beautiful  typography,  designed  by  F. 
W.  Gaudy,  and  a  commentary  preceding  each  national  section. 
There  are  one  hundred  full-page  plates. 

Hazen.  Charles  Downer.  Fifty  Years  of  Europe  (1870-1919).  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Any  one  who  wanted  to  know  the  far-seated  causes  of  the 
recent  Great  War  found  an  excellent  resume  of  events  in  Pro- 
fessor Hazen's  "Europe  Since  1815."  It  constituted  many  his- 
tories rolled  into  one  volume,  each  nation  receiving  adequate 
treatment,  and  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  world  perspective 
of  the  growth  of  the  military  idea  and  its  menace.  A  much 
smaller  volume  is  the  present  one  by  Professor  Hazen.  But  in 
design  it  follows  the  larger  work,  and  brings  events  to  November 
11,  1918.  Problems  in  all  the  countries  since  1870  are  described, 
and  b,y  this  close  treatment  one  is  made  to  feel  the  constant 
presence  of  preparation  for  some  outbreak.  The  philosophy  of 
''might  makes  right"  was  the  dark  cloud  during  all  this  period, 
until  the  cloud  burst  which  brought  down  the  arch-believer  in 
"might,"  a  victim  of  his  own  machine.  Tho  it  will  interest  the 
general  reader,  the  book  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  suited  for  class- 
room use.     Maps  illuminate  the  various  phases  of  the  fifty  years. 

Henderson,  Helen  W.  A  Loiterer  in  New  Kngland.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

With  delightful  illustrations,  this  book  should  prove  a  welcome 
gift  to  all  lovers  of  Cape  Cod  and  New  England  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  The  author  has  considered  her  subject  his- 
torically, geologically,  and  humanly,  with  the  result  that  the 
reader  gets  a  complete  survey  of  the  conditions  and  traditions 
out  of  which  have  grown  the  present  Provincetown,  Plymouth, 
Salem,  and  other  places  till  we  reach  Boston,  where  history  is 
blended  with  something  of  the  guide-book  perspective,  especially 
in  the  chapter,  "Monumental  Boston."  What  is  it  that  makes 
for  Xew  England  tradition?  Miss  Henderson  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  answer,  and  her  style  is  gracefully  interwoven 
with  sympathetic  touches,  pen-portraits  that  are  human  and 
striking.  In  format,  while  the  book  is  a  little  heavy  in  weight, 
it  is  well  printed,  and  the  ilhrstrations  are  reproduced  with 
effectiveness. 

Hudson,  W.  H.  The  Book  of  a  Naturalist.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

There .  is  no  more  delightful  experience  than  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  with  a  human  naturalist,  who  thinks  quite  as 
much  of  the  atmosphere  of  his  subject  as  he  does  of  scientific 
accuracy.  This  new  book  by  Hudson  is  the  kind  to  make  one 
intimately  share  the  experiences  of  the  world  of  nature.  It  is 
written  with  a  sense  of  humor,  with  a  delightful  appositeness  of 
experience  and  anecdote.  The  author  has  the  ability  to  make  a 
story  out  of  what  he  observes,  to  suggest  the  background,  rich 
in  color,  and  the  particular  feeling  of  the  subject  he  happens  to 
be  treating.  His  subjects  are  simple — the  bat,  the  rat,  the  dog, 
the  common  field-tlowers  are  all  appareled  in  celestial  light,  and 
his  word-painting  enhances  the  picture.  Not  in  a  long  time 
— since,  in  fact,  we  first  read  Maeterlinck's  "The  Life  of 
the  Bee,"  and  the  first  translations  of  Fabre,  the  "Insect's 
Homer" — have  we  met  with  a  book  containing  so  much 
beauty,  freshness,  and  gentleness  of  observation.  The  typog- 
raphy deserves  special  commendation. 

Maeterlinelt,  Mauriee.  Mountain  Paths.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
.    IVIaeterlincl<,  Georgette  LeBlane.    Maeterlinck's  Dogs.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Maeterlinck  sometimes  takes  up  anew  some  old  subject,  like 
Chance,  in  "The  Double  Garden,"  and  it  becomes  "Of  Gam- 
bling" in  the  present  one.  Here,  also,  he  continues  his  quandaries 
about  the  war,  which  were  the  chief  topics  in  his  "The  Wrack 
of  the  Storm."  Again  he  returns  to  his  first  love,  insect  life,  and 
shows  his  admiration  for  Fabre.  But  what  his  mind  most  in- 
sistently dwells  upon  is  life  after  death,  a  subject  upon  which  he 
will  lecture  when  he  visits  the  United  States  in  .January.  Hence 
the  new  volume,  "Mountain  Paths,"  instead  of  containing  any 
new  phases,  reveals  rather  a  deepening  phase  of  his  philosophic 
thought. 

It  is  Georgette  LeBlanc's  book  which  will  be  new  and  novel 
and  charming'— first,  for  its  own  sake:  then  for  the  inti- 
mate pictures  of  the  quotidian  life  lived  by  Maeterlinck.     The 


saga  of  Golaud,  the  pen-pictures  of  life  at  St.  Wandrille  and 
elsewhere,  the  various  habits  and  occupations  of  a  philosopher 
and  out-of-doors  man  will  ever  be  grateful  to  the  lovers  of 
Maeterlinck. 

Masefield,  John.     Reynard  the  Fox;  or.  The  Ghost  Heath  Bun.     New 

York:     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  new  poem  by  Masefield  presents  every  varying  phase  of 
the  hunt,  from  the  gathering  of  the  participants,  through  the 
rush  and  tear  of  the  ride,  to  the  final  escape  of  the  fox.  Sense 
of  distance  is  one  of  its  distinctive  qualities,  sense  of  speed 
another.  Masefield  here  exhibits  some  of  the  qualities  of 
Chaucer  in  his  character  portraiture,  the  assemblying  of  the 
hunters  reminding  us  in  some  of  its  treatment  of  the  prolog  to  the 
"Canterbury  Tales."  The  topographical  descriptions  are 
remarkably  clear  cut  also.  As  a  narrative  of  a  fox-hunt,  the 
entire  poem  is  vivid,  rough  as  the  humanity  it  deals  with,  but 
often  full  of  flashes;  the  general  impression  gained  from  the 
reading  of  this  poem,  apart  from  the  excitement  it  creates,  is 
that  there  is  a  succession  of  vividly  colored  sporting  pictures, 
in  which  the  fox  psychology  has  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  poet. 

Massenet,  Jules.  My  Recollections.  Translated  by  H.  Villiers  Bamett. 
Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Massenet  showed  great  charm  and  graciousness  in  recording 
his  career.  This  is  a  book  which,  had  it  been  better  trans- 
lated, would  have  gained  much  in  its  simple  survey  of  a  life  both 
notable  for  its  success  and  for  its  collaborative  association  with 
contemporaries  of  the  music  and  literary  world.  His  were  the 
days  when  Francois  Coppce,  Catulle  Mendes,  Gcrome,  Anatole 
France,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  A.  Dumas,  the  younger,  were 
in  flower.  Massenet  presents  crisp  glimpses  of  these  notables, 
and  he  traces  his  association  with  singers,  his  methods  of  dis- 
covering new  talent,  his  difficulties  in  having  his  scores  played 
as  he  wanted  them,  and  then,  one  by  one,  the  ever-increasing 
honors  bestowed  upon  him.  He  discusses  his  own  work,  the 
evolution  of  libretti,  in  which  he  had  notable  collaboration,  and 
the  receptions  given  to  such  of  his  operas  as  "Thais,"  "Manon," 
"Mary  Magdelena,"  and  others.  This  volume  is  an  excellent 
companion  to  the  "Musical  Memories"  of  Saint-Saens.  Both 
books  v/ould  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
indexes. 

Maurice,  Arthur  Bartlett.  The  Paris  of  the  Novelists.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

A  thorough  and  very  delightful  courier  ]Mr.  Alaurice  proves 
to  be,  in  this  new  book,  which  purports  to  follow  the  same 
pattern  as  "The  New  York  of  the  Novelist,"  compiled  some 
years  ago.  But  in  this  new  literary  guide  there  is  a  tone  which 
all  who  know  Paris  always  reveal,  a  quality  of  familiarity,  of 
slightly  wicked  joyfulness,  of  regret  over  the  days  that  are  no 
more.  This  spirit  relieves  the  present  book  from  the  danger  of 
being  too  much  a  catalog.  Mr.  Maurice  mingles  biography 
with  topography  in  an  easy  style.  The  Paris  of  Hugo,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  of  the  Three  Musketeers,  of  Balzac,  of  Daudet, 
Zola,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant — the  sinister  streets  of  Paris 
lurking  from  the  pages  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Gaboriau,  the  Bohem- 
ian trails  of  Du  Maurier — the  Paris  of  recent  novelists,  and  even 
the  France  of  the  battle-line — what  better  guide-book  could 
one  have  than  this,  from  a  man  who  has  hunted  out  for  himself 
the  old  associations  and  joyed  in  the  pursuit? 

Maurice,  MaJ.-Gen.  Sir  F.    Last  Four  Months:  How  the  War  Was  Won. 

With  maps.      Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  book,  by  a  fearless  military  expert,  is  bound  to  have  a 
significant  place  in  the  analytical  treatises  on  military  tactics. 
After  discussing  the  importance  of  military  unity  of  command 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  choice  of  Foch;  after  describ- 
ing the  general  belief  as  to  the  part  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  play  at  a  crucial  period,  when  only  a  few  divisions 
were  in  the  field;  after  outlining  the  preponderance  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  and  their  superior  positions.  General 
Maurice,  who  at  one  time  was  himself  Director  of  Military 
Operations  on  the  British  General  Staff,  proceeds  to  tell  how 
Ludendorff  was  beaten  by  this  unity  of  command;  how  the 
Germans  were  pushed  back;  how  the  British,  supporting  the 
shock  of  a  huge  increased  foe,  held  their  own,  and  finally  re- 
covered; how  the  American  forces  surprized  every  one  by  their 
unexpected  handling  of  events.  The  text  reads  well,  the  style 
being  direct  and  sparing  of  side-issues. 

McCorniack,  John.     His  Own  Life  Story.     Transcribed  by  Pierre  V.  R. 

Key.    Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

If  the  career  of  the  singer.  John  IMcCormack,  had  been  told 
in  a  less  fulsome,  adulatory  fashion,  the  resulting  book  might 
have  given  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  his  qualities  as  a 
man  and  as  an  artist.     The  transcriber  of  this  volume  held  long 
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conversations  with  Mr.  McCormack— in  fact,  resided  days  at  a 
time  in  his  household,  observing  his  smallest  characteristics,  and 
the  total  of  these  hours  constitutes  the  narrative.  It  is  in  con- 
versational form,  during  which  "John"  goes  on  with  his  daily 
li\'ing — a  living  which  Mr.  Key  too  often  emphasizes  as  due 
to  financial  ease  and  comfort,  hence  the  Rolls-Royce,  the  motor- 
boat,  and  other  luxuries  wealth  brings.  Embedded  in  such 
material,  one  comes  across  the  main  details  of  MeCormack's 
advance,  forms  some  idea  of  his  love  of  art  and  reading,  sees 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  his  devotion  to  his  family.  Here 
also  is  described  his  devotion  to  his  religion.  But,  on  the 
whole,  this  narrative  palls  by  reason  of  its  press-agent  character. 

Palmer,  Lieut. -Col.  Frederick.  Our  Greatest  Battle.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

It  is  probable  that  this  detailed  account  of  "Our  Greatest 
Battle"  will  stand  as  one  of  our  most  distinctive  records  of  the 
part  played  by  the  American  forces  on  the  closing  phases  of  the 
war.  Colonel  Palmer  has  never  written  more  entertainingly, 
has  never  shown  more  alert  observation.  His  descriptions  of 
what  we  had  to  do  in  order  to  "take  over"  from  the  French 
our  line  of  battle,  his  analyses  of  our  different  divisions,  and  the 
personal  equations  constituting  them;  his  treatment  of  the 
way  in  which  our  fighting  knowledge  had  to  be  whipt  into  shape 
while  we  were  actually  fighting — all  these  aspects  of  the  subject 
make  the  book  as  a  whole  the  more  absorbing.  The  chapters 
are  minute  in  detail,  while  the  atmosphere  of  stress  and  strain 
is  admirably  revealed. 

Peixotto,  Ernest.  The  American  Front.  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Peixotto  was  one  among  a  number  of  artists  commissioned 
as  captains  in  the  American  Army  to  go  abroad  and  make  official 
sketches  of  German  depredations.  These  original  sketches  are 
now  in  the  national  archives.  Some  thirty-two  drawings  from 
Mr.  Peixotto's  pen  form  the  basis  for  this  new  book,  around 
which  he  has  written  a  text  outlining  his  progress  along  the 
American  front.  It  is  a  narrative  told  with  some  dash.  But  one 
thing  we  looked  for  we  did  not  find — a  description  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  he,  as  an  artist,  must  have  experienced  in  making 
his  sketches.  Certainly  he  must  have  faced  romantic  situations. 
The  full-page  illustrations  are  wonderfully  graphic,  their  back- 
grounds full  of  the  tragedy  of  the  war. 

Pinero,  Arttiur  Wing,  Tiie  Social  Plays  of.  Vol.  III.  "Letty,"  "His  House 
in  Order."     Edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton.      New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

This  library  edition  of  some  of  the  chief  plays  by  one  of 
England's  best-known  dramatists  is  much  needed.  Undoubtedly, 
out  of  the  vast  number  of  pieces  from  Pinero's  prolific  pen  a 
selection  was  to  be  desired,  a  selection  described  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton as  the  weightiest  examples  of  Pinero's  dramaturgy.  There 
are  to  be  four  volumes  in  the  series,  comprising  eight  plays;  ai3 
Mr.  Hamilton  progresses  in  his  work,  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject  becomes  better  tempered  with  discernment.  The  first 
volume,  in  its  introductions,  bordered  on  adulation.  That 
Pinero's  plays  are  interesting  there  is  no  gainsaying;  that  they 
are  distinctly  of  the  theater  can  be  seen  by  the  skilful  devices 
used  by  him  in  fheir  construction.  Mr.  Hamilton's  foreword 
to  each  play  calls  particular  attention  to  structural  excellencies. 
To  readers  intent  on  play  anatomy,  Mr.  Hamilton's  guidance 
will  be  welcome.  The  plays  are  all  deeply  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  story  and  character. 

Rliodes,  James  Ford.  History  of  the  United  States  from  Hayes  to 
McKinley,  1877-1896.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

In  a  short  notice  it  is  impossible  to  give  due  credit  to  such  an 
admirable  historian  as  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  covers  the  years 
1877-1896,  analyzing  thoroughly  the  administrations  of  Hayes, 
Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison.  There  are  clear- 
cut  descriptions  of  party  issues,  excellent  refiections  of  the 
spirit  of  national  conventions,  thrilling  details  of  strikes  which 
form  a  contrast  with  present-day  upheavals.  Mr.  Rhodes 
enters  thoroughly  into  tariff,  monetary  matters,  and  civil- 
service  reforms;  he  also  draws  excellent  portraits  of  the  Presi- 
dents themselves.  This  is  an  authoritative  addition  to  an 
already  established  history  of  the  United  States. 

Saint-Saens,  Camille.  Musical  Memories.  Translated  by  Edward  G. 
Rich.      Boston:     Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

Musically,  this  is  a  very  significant  volume.  It  is  not  only  a 
record  of  personal  impressions,  but  it  is  likewise  a  critical  survey 
of  many  aspects  of  musical  history.  Saint-Saens  gives  us  an 
excellent  view  of  his  contemporaries,  like  Massenet,  Bizet, 
and  the  great  Victor  Hugo.  As  a  student  of  the  music  of 
Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Offenbach,  and  Rossini,  he  is  most  inter- 
esting. The  book  has  scholarly  pretensions,  discussing  such 
questions  as  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  History  and  Mythology  in 
Opera,  and  Anarchy  in  Music.  It  sounds  a  conservative  note, 
in  the  face  of  musical  innovation  which  has  characterized  the 
history  of  modern  music  in  France. 


Seitz,  Don  C.  Artemus  Ward  (Charles  Farrar  Browne).  A  Biography 
and  Bibliography.      New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers. 

No  one  could  possibly  write  the  life  of  Artemus  Ward  without 
making  full  use  of  the  peculiar  humor  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor.  But  when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  work  ac- 
complished by  Don  Seitz  in  reproducing  the  time  and  image  of 
Artemus  Ward,  with  the  work  done  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 
in  painting  the  portrait  of  Mark  Twain,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  biographer  of  Ward  has  somehow  failed.  He  had  two 
phases  of  mid-nineteenth  century  American  life  to  depict — • 
the  life  of  early  Middle-West  jotu-nalism  and  the  spirit  of  the 
show  business  in  the  minstrel  days.  Neither  of  these  shines 
forth  with  any  brilliancy  in  Mr.  Seitz's  chapters.  Fact  and 
narrative  are  so  heterogeneously  mixed  that  there  is  an  en- 
tangling result;  and  there  is  such  a  profuseness  of  quotation 
from  newspapers  regarding  the  excellent  qualities  of  Artemus 
Ward  that  one  obtains  rather  a  press-agent  method  than  a 
luminous  reflection  of  the  humorist's  spirit.  The  book's  chief 
recommendation  is  that  it  is  the  first  official  biography  of  the 
great  humorist.     An  excellent  bibliography  is  appended. 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  An  Intimate  Biography. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

There  are  so  many  books  on  Roosevelt  this  season  that  they 
of  necessity  repeat  themselves.  Personally,  the  present  reviewer 
would  rather  read  "Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children"  than 
either  the  Abbott  or  the  Thayer  volumes,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  believe  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  anything  more  than 
an  appreciative  portrait  of  the  former  President.  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  lifelong  friend,  forestalls  criticism  by  saying  that  he  is  writ- 
ing with  every  effort  to  measm-e  impersonally  the  real  position 
of  his  subject,  but  this  can  not  be  done,  and  Mr.  Thayer  falls 
repeatedly  into,  not  the  historian's,  but  the  partizan's  position. 
The  book  is  interesting,  but  shows  haste  in  its  compilation,  and 
not  quite  the  thoroughness  one  would  exact,  were  the  task  done 
later  rather  than  so  close  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  American  Painting  and  Its  Tradition.  Illustrated 
with  Reproductions  of  Paintings.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  these  days  of  attempted  revolt,  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  to 
read  of  the  tradition  out  of  which  our  permanent  things  have 
come,  and  no  better  guide  have  we  in  the  realm  of  art  than 
Professor  Van  Dyke.  He  has  chosen,  in  this  new  book,  such 
American  artists  as  Inness,  Wyant,  Martin,  Homer,  La  Farge, 
Whistler,  Chase,  Alexander,  and  Sargent;  and  while  treating 
them  biographically,  he  does  so  only  to  give  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  early  inclination  to  paint.  The  period  covered 
is  from  1878  to  1915. 

AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  STUDIES 

Johnson,  Allen  [Editor].  The  Chronicles  of  America.  Ten  volumes, 
8  X  5  in.    Bound  in  cloth.    New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.     1919. 

In  the  previous  notices  (January  25  and  May  3,  1919)  we  out- 
lined the  principal  features  connected  with  this  enterprising 
and  commendable  project.  The  third  instalment  of  ten  volumes 
now  before  us  completes  three-fifths  of  the  entire  work.  The 
volumes  have  not  come  from  the  press  in  numerical  order, 
desirable  (altho  scarcely  possible)  as  this  would  have  been. 
With  this  new  instalment  the  fij-st  division,  entitled  "The 
Morning  of  America,"  comprising  ten  volumes,  is  now  complete. 
This  will  enable  the  reader  to  get  the  background  of  our  history, 
so  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  later  volumes  and 
an  intelligible  view  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  present.  He 
who  would  understand  American  history,  says  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington in  the  first  volume  of  the  series, 

"must  know  its  mountains  and  plains,  its  climate,  its  products, 
and  its  relation  to  the  sea  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  He 
must  know  more  than  this,  however,  for  he  must  appreciate 
how  various  environments  alter  man's  energy  and  capacity  and 
give  his  character  a  slant  in  one  direction  or  another.  He  must 
also  know  the  paths  by  which  the  inhabitants  have  reached 
their  present  homes,  for  the  influence  of  former  environments 
upon  them  may  be  more  important  than  their  immediate 
surroundings." 

After  one  has  read  this  first  volume  he  will  realize  in  some 
measure  at  least  the  extent  to  wliich  the  well-being  and  civiliza- 
tion of  America  are  due  to  physical  environment. 

The  volumes  now  noticed  comprise  Volume  1,  "The  Red 
Man's  Continent";  Volume  8,  "The  Quaker  Colonies";  Volume 
9," Colonial  Falkways";  Volume  16,  "John  Marshall  and  the 
Constitution";  Volume  18,  "Pioneers  of  the  Old  Southwest"; 
Volume  20,  "The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson";  Volume  32,  "The 
Sequel  of  Appomattox";  Volume  44,  "The  Cleveland  Era"; 
Volume  46,  "The  Path  of  Empire,"  and  Volume  50,  "The 
Hispanic  Nations  of  the  New  World." 

The  publishers  hope  to  produce  ten  more  volumes  this  year, 
and  the  final  ten  in  the  early  part  of  next  j'^ear. 
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/^^  ENEROUSLY  oversize,  with  a  heavy  tough  tread  of  proportionately 
^^  massive  jet  black  non-skid  Vacuum  Cups.  Built  of  the  highest 
quality  materials,  every  step  in  their  construction  constantly  and  carefully 
supervised.  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  are  a  Pennsylvania  product, 
your  guarantee  of  reliable,  prolonged,  trouble-free  service-performance. 
Sold  at  moderate,  standardized  prices,  uniform  throughout  the  United 

O tares.  Adjustment  basis — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum   Cup  Fabric  Tires 6,000  Miles 

Vacuum  Cup  and  Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires 9,000  Miles 

Makers  of  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Export  Dept.,   Woolworth  Building,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Atrencies  Througliout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


LADY   ASTOR,  FROM   VIRGINIA,  FIRST   WOMAN  M.  P. 


AVERY  LIVELY  CONTRIBUTION,  not  only  to  the  an- 
cient and  honorable  British  Parliament,  but  to  the 
-  general  gayety  of  politics  in  England,  hails  from 
America.  Lady  Astor,  born  Nancy  Langhorne,  of  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  took  her  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  first  of  the  present  month,  after  a  campaign  that  somewhat 
excited  both  England  and  America.     She  used  her  wealth,  wit, 

and  a  personaliy  which  the  Ameri-        

can  newspaper  correspondents 
variously  referred  to  as  "charm- 
ing" and  "sassy,"  in  a  whirl- 
wind campaign.  The  seat  which 
she  won  was  vacated  by  her 
husband.  Major  Waldorf  Astor, 
when  he  was  elevated  to  be 
Viscount  Astor  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  Viscount  (WiUiam 
Waldorf)  Astor  of  Hever  Castle 
and  New  York  City.  Her  enor- 
mous wealth,  drawn  largely  from 
New  York  real  estate,  and  her 
American  birth,  gave  hecklers 
material  of  which  they  took 
every  advantage,  but,  we  are  told 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World,  she  met  every  on- 
slaught "with  a  flashing  courage 
which  she  boasted  of  ha\nng  de- 
rived from  the  very  pilgrims  who 
helped  make  Plymouth  famous, 
parrying  every  thriist  with  a 
quip  or  a  bon  mot  or  a  witty 
story."  She  has  six  children,  a 
fact  of  which,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "she  boasted  on 
one  occasion  during  her  canvass." 
Even  tho  she  ran  as  a  Unionist 
in  a  Unionist  stronghold,  and 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  re- 
duced by  nearly  fifty  per    cent. 

from  that  by  which  her  husband  had  previously  won  the  seat,  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  her  campaign  represents  a  triumph  of 
personality  over  adverse  conditions.  Had  she  run  in  opposition 
to  the  Government,  according  to  several  British  authorities,  she 
might  have  won  by  a  largely  increased  majority. 

While  numerous  Liberal  and  Radical  newspapers  in  this 
country  and  England  have  objected  to  her  and  all  she  stands  for, 
the  New  York  Times  presents  this  exceedingly  complimentary 
appreciation: 

Twenty-odd  years  ago:  A  Virginia  belle,  dancing  all  night  in 
Richmond  or  riding  to  hounds  in  the  Albemarle  hUls,  playing  a 
great  deal,  thinking  none  too  much  along  conventional  lines,  yet 
always  brilliant,  alert,  witty,  with  a  mind  that  made  up  in  natural 
flash  what  it  lacked  in  serious  training;  altogether  fascinating, 
temperamentally  fit  for  endless  social  gayeties  in  town  or  gruel- 
ing outdoor  sports  in  the  country — a  typical  Southern  girl  of  the 
leisurely,  pleasure-loving  type  not  unusual  in  the  aristocracy  of 
her  day  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

To-day:  A  British  viscountess,  wealthy  [^beyond  imagination, 
still  beautiful,  turning  from  the  world's  pleasures  with  which  she 
has  been  surfeited  to  seek  new  excitements  in  the  field  of  British 
politics,  candidate  in  yesterday's  election  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  using  her  old  wit  and  fluency,  and  sometimes 
displaying  her  old  temper,  in  a  picturesque  campaign  among 
the  rough  elements  of  her  neighborhood,  still  fascinating,  still 


THE  NEW  MEMBER  FROM  PLYMOUTH, 

Backed  l)y  American  cleverness  and  dash,  the  former  Nancy 

Langhorne   becomes  the  first  active  woman   member  of  the 

British  Parliament. 


the  same  Nanny  Langhorne  who  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the 
"five  Langhorne  sisters"  and  made  their  beauty  a  by-word. 

This  is  Nancy  Astor,  who  has  been  making  many  American 
hearts  warm  by  her  piquant  campaign  in  English  Plymouth. 
According  to  her  friends  here,  it  is  their  old  Nanny  Langhorne 
Avho  has  been  letting  the  staid  old  Briti-shers  know  that,  English 
peeress  as  she  is,  she  has  not  forgotten  her  American  traditions, 
and  is  not  ashamed  of  them.     "Do  not  think  for  one  moment," 

said  she  the  other  day  when  she 
was  heckled  for  not  confining 
herself  to  American  charities, 
' '  t  hat  I  am  ashamed  of  my  Vir- 
ginia blood.  I  married  in  En- 
gland ;  my  interests  for  ten  years 
have  been  in  Plymouth;  every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  am  proud  of 
my  American  birth." 

Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Albro,  a  friend 
of  Lady  Astor  from  the  days 
when  both  ran  aroimd  in  short 
skirts  in  Albemarle  County  in 
Virginia  and  shocked  the  neigh- 
bors by  their  tomboy  pranks, 
laughingly  gave  some  of  her  im- 
pressions of  her  old  playmate. 

"It  is  verj'  difficult  to  tell 
offhand  the  things  that  will  give 
people  an  idea  of  Nanny  Lang- 
horne. You  can't  put  your  finger 
on  individual  instances  that  will 
show  her  brilliancy,  wit,  and 
good  humor.  Not  because  there 
weren't  any  individual  instances, 
but  because  the  general  run  of 
her  conversation  and  her  life  were 
filled  with  them. 

"There  are  phases  of  Nanny's 
character  of  which  the  world  at 
large  has  little  conception — her 
loyalty  to  her  old  friends,  no 
matter  of  what  station  they  are, 
her  deep  sincerity  and  honesty, 
and  her  sense  of  religion;  all  shot 
through  with  her  rich,  colorful 
spirit.  These  are  the  things  that 
made  her  the  favorite  she  was 
and  is. 

"Nanny  has  always  been 
deeply  religious,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  a  devout  church 
woman,  but  in  having  a  fine  faith  in  the  words  of  the  Bible. 
She  knew  her  Bible  as  none  of  the  rest  of  us  ever  pretended  or 
hoped  to  know  it.  She  would  on  the  most  Tintoward  occasions 
quote  Scripture  at  us  in  a  manner  that  only  she  could  do  and 
not  offend  us.  It  was  the  vibrant,  sincere  spirit  behind  it  that 
made  it  pos.sible. 

' '  She  was  always  different  from  the  rest  of  us.  It  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  Nanny  Langhorne  to  act  as  nursemaid  when  she 
thought  the  situation  demanded  it.  She  would  go  into  a  train, 
drest  as  the  Langhorne  girls  knew  how  to  dress,  and  find  a 
tired  old  mother  wearily  taking  care  of  a  half-dozen  children. 
Nanny  would  look  at  the  woman,  then  at  the  young  tribe  of  un- 
washed youngsters,  and  decide  immediately  that  there  was  some- 
thing she  could  do  in  the  way  of  evening  things  up  a  bit.  In 
spite  of  the  e.xpostulations  of  the  embarrassed  mother  she  wotdd 
bimdle  the  children  off  into  another  section  of  the  ear,  and  tell 
the  woman  to  take  a  nap.  Nanny  took  care  of  the  children. 
And  Nanny  loved  it.     So  did  the  children,  I  might  add. 

"It  was  not  that  Nanny  thought  that  she  had  to  be  charitable 
because  the  Bible  said  so.  She  was  just  simply  following  her 
natural  inclinations.  She  always  did  that.  She  never  did  things 
in  order  to  be  spectacular,  altho  very  often  what  she  did  was 
spectacular.  It  just  happened  that  Nanny's  natural  inclinations 
went  that  way. 

"She  always  hated  the  term  charity.  She  hated  the  things  it 
implied.  And  yet  I  believe  there  is  no  other  woman  on  the  other 
side  who  has  the  repiitation  she  has  of  taking  care  of  folk.    Nanny 
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OTHING  but  neglect  can  impair  the 
beautiful  riding  quality  of  the  Cadillac. 

In  principle  and  in  manufacturing  practise,  it 
is  too  certain,  too  positive,  too  well  established, 
to  develop  eccentricities  of  performance. 

The  vast  majority.of  owners  enjoy  the  same  un- 
varying comfort  every  day  of  their  ownership. 

How  true  this  is,  is  strikingly  evidenced  at 
the  great  resorts  visited  by  tourists  from  all 
parts  of  America. 

Cadillac  after  Cadillac  rolls  in,  day  after 
day — each  one  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its 
splendid  performance,  and  yet  each  one 
like  every  other. 

Where  there  is  even  a  slight  variation,  it  is 
through  lack  of  care,  and  usually  a  few 
moments'  attention  corrects  it. 

Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  miles  they 
come,  these  Cadillacs — each  owner  with  the 
same  story  of  continuous  and  unalloyed 
comfort  and  satisfaction. 

That  story  is  repeated  wherever  the  Cadillac 
is  sold,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  its  wonderful 
and  ever  growing  popularity. 
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Lighted  win'dows  framing  holly  wreaths  say  "Christmas  time"  in 
the  same  plain  way  that  the  radium  signs  of 
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Night  and  Day 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 

tell  the  time  of  night. 

Their  supreme  utility — glowing  the  hour  by  night,  showing  it  plainly  by  day — 
makes  them  the  most  helpful  and  most  welcome  of  all  timepieces. 
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of  the  dials  are  both  practical  and  artistic;  the  material,  shape  and  position  of 
the  luminous  signs  opposite  'numerals  "make  night  time  plain  as  day." 

Give  Gilbert  Radium  Clocks  to  family  and  friends  this  Christmas — ideal 
gifts.  And  have  one  yourself  for  real  time-teUing  service,  the  day  'round,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

Select  frofu  the  several  models  your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you 
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Langhorne  not  only  takes  care  of  the  folk 
who  need  her  help  on  the  other  side,  but 
also  of  those  over  here.  She  has  always 
kept  a  special  account  in  Richmond  for 
this  work.  There  is  a  little  girl  in  the 
Sheltering  Arms  Hospital  in  Virginia  who 
has  for  years  received  an  annual  income 
from  Nanny  Langhorne.  Nanny  didn't 
want  her  to  feel  that  she  was  just  a  charity 
patient.  Whenever  Nanny  comes  to  Rich- 
mond one  of  the  first  visits  she  pays  is  to 
this  girl. 

"After  Nanny  married  into  the  Astor 
family  we  wondered  what  her  attitude 
would  be  when  she  came  back  to  visit  her 
home  in  Virginia.  We  didn't  have  to 
wonder  very  long.  It  was  the  same  old 
Nanny  Langhorne  whom  everybody  adored. 
She  visited  her  old  school-teacher,  and 
'sassed'  her  in  the  old  way.  When  she 
came  to  visit  us — our  home  was  next  door 
to  hers — one  of  her  first  questions  was, 
'How  is  the  old  Home-Ruler?'  She  was 
referring  to  an  old  Irish  maid  of  ours  from 
whom  she  used  to  wheedle  cookies. 

"Nanny  Langhorne,  tho  not  physically 
as  strong  as  her  sisters — she  is  a  small, 
slight  woman,  not  at  aU  of  the  statuesque 
type  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson — was 
more  than  their  equal  as  a  sportswoman. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  her  playing 
football  in  the  street  with  the  boys  of 
Richmond.  Her  tongue  was  as  quick  as 
the  rest  of  her  young  body.  None*  was 
epared  her  good-natured  sallies. 

"She  could,  however,  be  just  as  caustic 
as  she  was  kind.  She  was  a  good  sport 
above  all.  Nothing  enraged  her  so  greatly 
as  to  have  a  decision  of  any  sort  based  on 
prejudice  instead  of  justice.  Once  at  the 
Warrenton  Horse  Show  Nanny  was  show- 
ing a  favorite  of  hers  which,  according 
to  the  best  opinion  of  people  who  were 
authorities  on  horseflesh,  was  in  line  for 
the  first  ribbon.  Another  woman,  an 
older  woman,  was  showing  her  horses. 
She  was  better  known  at  the  track  than 
Nanny.  The  other  woman's  horses  got 
the  first  and  second  ribbons,  and  Nanny's 
got  the  third.  Nanny  was  pretty  mad. 
When  that  third  ribbon  was  awarded  her 
she  turned  to  the  judges  and  said:  'Don't 
you  think  there  is  some  old  mule  in  Mrs. 

's  stables  that  would  like  this  ribbon? 

I  certainly  don't  want  it.' 

"Nanny  has  never  broken  away  from 
her  connections  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
No  matter  how  arduous  her  work  was 
she  always  managed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  her  old  friends.  Her  letters  are  full 
of  the  flashes  that  make  her  talk  so  en- 
tertaining. They  are  short,  almost  blunt, 
but  always  typical  of  her.  She  has  a 
habit  of  abbreviating  her  words.  A  short 
time  ago  when  she  heard  I  was  laid  up  in 
bed  she  wrote  me  one  of  her  laconic  notes. 
"'Why  don't  you  try  C.  S.?  Aff'ly, 
Nanny.'  By  C.  S.  she  meant  Christian 
Science.  She  has  been  a  Christian  Scien- 
tist for  a  number  of  years.  It's  a  good 
thing  for  her.  Altho  she  has  never  suf- 
fered from  any  serious  physical  ailment, 
she  is  nevertheless  subject  to  overstrain 
of  her  nervous  abilities. 

"A  short  time  ago  an  old  boyhood 
friend  of  hers  received  a  letter  from  her. 
Again  it  was  the  old  Nanny.  'Dear  St. 
George,'  it  read,  'how  is  your  family? 
I  have  five  children  and  I  don't  think  tho 
end  is  yet.' 

"When  Nanny  married  Waldorf  Astor 
there  was  a  great  to-do  in  the  Astor  family. 
His  father  was  very  ambitious  for  his  son 
and  wanted  him  to  marry  into  the  English 
peerage.  But  the  son  had  met  Nanny. 
That  settled  it.  Nanny  knew  of  the  objec- 
tion.    What's  more,  she  could  understand 


it.  After  the  old  gentleman  had  given  his  ' 
consent  Nanny  wrote  him  a  characteristic 
letter.  She  neither  played  the  humble 
pensioner  nor  the  gushing  in-law.  She 
simply  stated  clearly  and  concisely  what 
she  thought  of  his  decision.  She  told  him 
that  she  thought  it  was  quite  wonderful 
that  he  had  consented  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  his  son. 

"Nanny's  housQ,  in  England  has  always 
been  open  to  her  Virginia  friends.  But 
no  matter  who  go  there  they  are  made 
to  feel  at  home.  She  dispenses  a  hos- 
pitality that  is  entirely  Virginian  in  its 
flavor.  The  owner  of  a  big  clothing-store 
in  Richmond — a  place  everybody  down 
there  knows — went  over  to  England  not 
so  long  ago.  Nanny  heard  of  his  arrival 
and  immediately  asked  him  to  come  and 
spend  a  week-end  at  her  place.  She  took 
him  about  with  her  and  drove  him  around 
the  country  just  as  she  would  any  of  her 
English  friends.  It  made  no  difference  to 
her  whether  he  was  a  clothing-store  keeper 
or  the  Crown  Prince  of  Norway." 

John  Powell,  an  American  pianist, 
another  of  Lady  Astor's  friends,  who  knew 
her  as  Nancy  Langhorne  in  the  old  days  in 
Virginia,  is  also  quoted,  in  an  enthusiastic 
vein,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  British 
M.  P.: 

"It  was  as  a  hostess  in  her  home  in 
England  that  she  has  been  most  success- 
ful. She  has  reached  a  point  of  great 
power  in  English  politics,  and  she  has 
been  able  to  do  this  without  sacrificing  a 
particle  of  her  old  Virginia  simplicity.  I 
remember  distinctly  my  last  week-end  at 
her  house.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  dif- 
ference in  political  opinion  that  was  gath- 
ered there  and  for  the  ease  with  which 
Nanny  Langhorne  with  her  old  'sass'  kept 
things  on  a  happy,  easy  basis.  It  was  in 
January,  1914,  a  half  year  before  the  war 
broke  out. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith  were  there — 
he  was  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time.  Arthur  Balfour  was  there;  so  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill,  Lord 
and  Lady  Charles  Beresford,  Lord  Roberts, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  J.  L.  Garvin,  of  The 
Observer,  Philip  Kerr,  Ernest  Shackleton, 
and  many  others.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  political  talk  at  the  dinner-table.  After 
the  ladies  left  Winston  Churchill  and  J. 
L.  Garvin  carried  on  a  hot  and  bitter  dis- 
cussion on  the  Irish  question,  while  the 
rest  of  us  sat  around  and  listened.  There 
in  Nanny  Langhorne's  house  I  heard  a 
debate  between  two  of  the  keenest  minds 
in  England  of  the  kind  that  had  never  been 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  flint  against  flint,  and  the  fire  the 
friction  brought  forth  was  stupendous. 
Some  of  the  incidents  that  happened  in 
tho  world-war  found  their  birth  that 
evening. 

"I  remember  distinctly,  for  instance, 
Winston  Churchill's  saying  that  he  had 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  European 
situation  and  that  five  days  before  war 
was  declared  the  English  Fleet  would  be 
lined  up  in  the  Channel  in  full  war-strength 
ready  to  i)rotect  tho  country.  War  was 
declared  later.  The  English  FI«>et  had  been 
lined  up  in  the  Channel  five  days  before, 
under  the  pretense  of  holding  a  naval 
review  in  honor  of  the  King's  birthday. 
This  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  Nanny 
Langhorne,  r(>ally,  but  it  will  give  you  a 
g(>Tieral  idea  of  the  things  that  w(>re  dis- 
cust  in  her  home. 

"To  go  back  to  her  in  particular,  how- 
ever.    I  remember  the  picture  she  made 
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going  up  the  winding  stair  and  leaving 
us  men  to  talk.  She  wore  a  simple  pink 
gown  that  made  her  look  like  a  charming 
girl  of  sixteen.  She  stood  there  poised  on 
the  stairs  with  her  head  thi-own  back 
'sassing'  Arthur  Balfour,  who  retiu-ned  her 
'sass'  in  kind. 

"Pre\aous  to  that  \dsit  I  came  to  see 
her  one  day  after  returning  from  a  long 
tour  on  the  Continent.  I  had  played  to 
people  of  aU  nationalities,  but  my  own; 
I  was  hungry  for  an  American  face  and 
starved  for  a  Virginia  voice.  I  decided 
I'd  call  up  Nanny  Langhorne  and  see  if 
she'd  see  me.  She  told  me  to  come  over 
for  tea.  When  I  entered  the  room  my 
heart  fell  at  the  sight  of  a  tall,  statuesque 
woman  standing  near  Nanny.  I  didn't 
want  to  be  presented  to  anybody;  I  was 
tired  and  weary;  I  just  wanted  to  talk  to 
Nanny  Langhorne  and  people  like  Na-nny. 

"However,  the  lady  was  there,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  be  polite  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Nanny,  with  a  great  show 
of  ceremony,  presented  me,  and  in  the  dim- 
lit  room  I  delivered  myself  of  a  courtly 
bow.  I  didn't  catch  the  name,  but  it 
didn't  matter  much.  To  my  amazement 
I  heard  a  perfectly  good,  old  Virginia 
voice  exclaim  in  great  exasperation:  'John 
Powell,  don't  you  know  me?  It  hasn't 
been  but  four  years  since  I  last  saw  you.' 
The  voice  was  familiar,  it  was  perfectly 
good  Albemarle  County,  but  I  coiddn't 
place  it.  I  murmiired  my  apologies.  That 
was  too  much  for  Njfnny,  who  stood  watch- 
ing us  in  great  amusement.  She  explained 
that  it  was  Irene,  her  sister — Mrs.  Gibson, 
you  know.  I  said  something  about  the 
darkness  of  the  room,  my  stupidity,  and 
words  to  that  effect,  when  Nanny  burst  in 
with,  'Oh,  it's  all  right,  .John!  Irene  ought 
to  remember  that  one  doesn't  grow  younger 
in  four  years!' 

"While  I  was  there  Nanny  told  me  that 
she  was  giving  a  dinner  shortly  to  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess,  now  the  King  and 
Queen,  of  Roumania.  After  the  dinner 
there  was  going  to  be  a  reception,  and  she 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  play.  In- 
stead of  receiving  just  an  invitation  to  the 
reception  I  got  a  note  from  Nanny  asking 
me  to  come  to  the  dinner.  I  went.  The 
place  was  full  of  royalty  of  every  national- 
ity. And  I  was  there,  and  Helen  Christian, 
an  American  girl,  was  there.  We  were  two 
of  Nanny's  old  friends,  we  were  both  from 
Virginia,  and,  according  to  Nanny's  code, 
we  were  both  as  good  as  the  best.  Helen 
Christian  sat  beside  me.  She  was  greatly 
excited.  'There's  the  Duke  of  Connaught,' 
she  would  whisper,  'and  there's  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Norway,  and  there's  the  Earl 
of  So-and-So,  and  the  Prince  of  That- 
This-and-That,  and  here  we  are,  John 
PoweU,  just  two  plain  Americans — be- 
cause Nanny  Langhorne  is  our  friend.' 

"Her  tongue  saved  her  on  many  an 
occasion.  I  remember  a  story  that  is 
told  about  her  when  she  first  entered 
English  society.  It  seems  that  the  ladies 
of  the  peerage  were  inclined  to  snub  Nanny 
Langhorne.  Now,  anybody  who  has  ever 
known  Nanny  Langhorne  knows  that 
Nanny,  who  is  not  a  bit  of  a  snob  her- 
self, will  not  take  snobbery  from  others. 
However,  these  ladies  did  not  yet  know 
her.  King  Edward  was  still  alive  at  the 
time.  He  had  met  Nanny  and  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  her.  He  had  heard  of 
the  coolness  of  English  society  toward 
the  young  American  and  decided  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  game.  He  invited  himself 
one  day  to  tea  at  the  Astors'.  When  a 
King  invites  himself  to  tea  or  dinner  or 
whatever,  he  chooses  his  own  guests  and 
sends    out     his     own     invitations.     King 


Edward  proceeded  to  invite  the  very 
cream  of  English  society.  He  came,  and 
so  did  they.  Nanny  was  at  her  best  that 
day  and  the  King  spoke  with  her  at  great 
length.  Her  'sass'  and  his  saUies  filled 
that  corner  of  the  room. 

"This  did  not  suit  the  pleasure  of  the 
ladies  of  the  land.  They  decided  to  break 
up  the  party  of  two.  Bridge  was  sug- 
gested. Nanny  smiled  and  said  she 
didn't  know  how  to  play  cards.  The 
ladies  insisted.  Now,  Nanny  honestly  did 
not  know  how  to  play  bridge ;  she  did 
know  how  -to  amuse  the  King,  and  she 
wasn't  going  to  be  bored  when  she  coidd 
avoid  it.  With  her  most  fascinating 
smUe  she  declared  that  she  couldn't  tell 
one  card  from  another  and  added,  quick- 
ly, 'Why,  I  don't  even  know  a  king  from 
a  knave.'  King  Edward  laughed  heartily. 
The  ladies  fled  and  Nanny  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  royal  good  graces.  After 
that  she  wasn't  long  in  winning  her  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  King's  England. 
She  has  that  rare  gift  for  the  social  graces 
and  amenities  which  wins  hearts  every- 
where. 

"All  this  gives  a  superficial  picture  of 
Nanny  Langhorne,  Lady  Astor.  Nobody 
can  tell  of  the  truly  wonderful  things  she 
does,  for  very  few  j^eople  know  about 
them.  It  is  only  in  instances  Avhere  you 
can  be  of  help  to  her  in  helping  others 
that  she  lets  you  know  about  the  work 
she  is  doing.  That  is  what  made  me  fa- 
miliar with  her  charity  work  in  Virginia. 
That  is  what  makes  a  number  of  En- 
glish men  and  women  speak  of  her  with 
great  respect  and  affection  when  they  talk 
of  the  work  among  the  poor  of  their  coun- 
try. Nanny  Langhorne,  with  her  'sass' 
and  her  mt  and  the  fine  loyalty  and 
sincerity  that  lie  beneath  them,  is  a  charac- 
ter of  whom  we  Americans  might  well  be 
proud." 

Nanny  Langhorne  — she  was  christened 
Nancy  Witeher — is  a  daughter  of  Chris- 
weU  Dabney — his  friends  knew  him  as 
Chillj' — Langhorne ; .  and  the  Langhorne 
country  place,  Mirador,  in  Albemarle 
County,  was  a  famous  center  of  good 
times  and  good  living.  She  was  first 
married  in  1897  to  Robert  Goidd  Shaw, 
2d,  of  Boston,  me-mber  of  a  family  wath 
notable  Abolitionist  associations,  and  Back 
Bay  society  had  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
her  tongue,  her  temper,  and  her  inde- 
pendence before  it  came  to  British  society's 
turn.  As  Mrs.  Shaw  her  loyalty  to  her 
old  friends  and  to  the  Virginia  traditions 
in  which  she  had  been  born,  and  as  the 
Virginia  phrase  is  "raised,"  was  not  less 
conspicuous  than  it  is  now  that  she  is  a 
British  peeress  with  a  famous  American 
millionaire  fortune  to  support  the  title. 
There  are  many^  picturesque  stories  of  the 
things  she  did  and  said  Avhen  she  was 
transplanted  from  the  Southern  to  the 
Northern  atmosphere.  The  Shaws  were 
divorced  some  six  years  after  the  marriage. 

To  the  Labor  press,  and  to  a  great  part 
of  the  more  radically  inclined  newspapers 
both  of  England  and  America,  The  Times' s 
attitude  toward  Lady  Astor  and  all  she 
represents  seems,  to  put  it  mildly,  undemo- 
cratic. Mrs.  Astor — many  idtrademo- 
cratic  editors  disdain  to  give  her  the  En- 
glish title  AA'hich,  they  say,  was  bought 
outright  with  the  late  Viscount  Astor's 
American  millions — is  undoubtedly  a  very 
bright  and  witty  woman,  they  agree, 
but  her  supporters  have  carried  snobbery 
and  adulation  of  the  "parasitic"  classes  to 
an  outrageous    extreme.     Several   English 


conservative  newspapers  objected  that 
Lady  Astor's  campaign  resembled  circus 
stunts,  but  to  such  an  authority  as  the 
Cleveland  Citizen  (Labor)  this  character- 
ization is  hardly  strong  enough.  The 
Citizen^s  somewhat  sarcastic  comment 
runs: 

The  daUy  cablegrams  from  Plymouth, 
England,  e.xplaining  what  a  wonderful 
person  Lady  Astor  is  have  ceased,  and  now 
the  country  can  settle  back  once  more 
and  watch  American  politicians  engage  in 
their  favorite  pastime  of  doing  nothing 
without  being  interrupted  by  snobocratic 
news-piu-veyors  employed  in  disp6sing  of 
tommyrot.  Mrs.  Astor  is  undoubtedly 
a  bright,  beautiful,  brilliant,  and  vivacious, 
virile,  virtuous  woman,  who  can  hold  her 
own  in  any  fish-market,  or  tell  men  they 
are  drunk  or  to  get  drunk,  and  become 
sweet  if  they  are  not  and  get  away  with  it, 
but  we  are  thankful  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is,  after  wading  tlirough  several  columns  of 
daily  slush  for  several  weeks  we  discovered 
at  last,  on  the  day  after  the  polling  in 
Plymouth,  that  the  lady's  Labor  party 
opponent  was  one  W.  H.  Gay  and  the 
Liberal  nominee  was  Isaac  Foot,  both  very 
common  individuals  no  doubt  who  de- 
served no  mention  prior  to  that  date. 
What  passes  for  "democratic"  American 
journalism — to  tout  the  parasitic  class  to 
the  skies  and  snub  ordinary  folk! 


PROSPERITY  BREEDS  LAND -GAM- 
BLING IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

FRENZIED  speculation  in  farm-lands 
is  creating  a  mighty  stir  in  the  Middle 
West.  Two  -  dollar  corn  and  hogs  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof  have  sent 
land-prices  sky-rocketing,  and  visions  of 
fortune  overnight  appear  to  have  changed 
a  large  part  of  the  population  from  sober, 
safe,  and  sane  agriculturists  to  wild-eyed 
chasers  of  the  "  get-rich-quiek "  will-o'- 
the-wisp.  The  craze  has  assumed  such 
proportions,  we  are  told,  that  Secretary 
Houston  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  sent  eight  investigators  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  "a  survey  of  the  situation." 
The  "day  of  reckoning"  is  apparently 
what  alarms  the  Government.  Most  of 
the  land  speculators,  it  is  said,  pay  down 
but  a  very  s.mall  amount  on  their  pur- 
chases to  "bind  the  bargain."  In  the 
great  majority  of  eases  thej^  arrange  for  a 
substantial  payment  on  the  "first  of 
March,"  the  beginning  of  the  farmer's 
"fiscal  year."  The  question  that  bothers 
Secretary  Houston,  it  seems,  is  what's 
going  to  happen  when  the  multitude  of 
land-buyers  who  have  to  borrow  begin  to 
clamor  for  money  to  make  good  their 
promises  to  produce  anywhere  from  $20,- 
000  to  twice  that  sum  on  March  1.  The 
Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washington  is  re- 
ported to  have  notified  the  land-banks 
under  its  jurisdiction  not  to  advance  more 
than  $100  an  acre,  but  this  falls  somewhat 
short  in  the  liquidation  of  debts  based  on  a 
price  of  $400  an  acre  or  more.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  we  learn  that  but  few  of 
the  buyers  purchase  with  the  expectation 
of  being  required  to  raise  the  money  they 
promise  to  pay.     The  land  they  buy  for 
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This  new  art  of  design  in  Metal  Beds 


As    EVERY    woman    knows, 
ZJt     the  bedroom  is  the  hardest 
JL   A.  room     in     the     house     to 
furnish. 

The  day  of  the  "bedroom  set"  is 
past — repetition  of  design  is  no 
longer  considered  attractive  in 
bedroom  furnishings. 

In  spite  of  their  weak  design, 
old-style  metal  beds  have  been 
accepted  because  of  their  un- 
doubted   cleanliness. 

Nothing  much  could  be  done  to 
better  the  design,  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  available  tubing, 
with  its  seam  and  rough  spots. 

Now,  at  last,  Simmons  Com- 
pany has  removed  these  limita- 
tions. 

It  has  produced  a  new  seamless 
tubing,  which  can  be  worked 
freely  into  the  beautiful  designs 
of  the  artist — providing  a  smooth, 
even  foundation  for  the  enamel 
finish. 


By  SIMMONS   COMPANY 

Your  choice  of  Ivory,  Decora- 
tive Colors  and  Hardwood  Effects. 

And  if  you  prefer  Brass  Beds, 
you  will  find  also  some  very 
beautiful  Simmons  models  in 
polished  and  satin  finish. 

How  beautifully  adapted  to  carry  out 
the  highest  type  of  design  is  shown  in  the 
"Stuyvesant"  (No.  1802) — one  of  the 
striking  new  series  of  designs  recently  pro- 
duced by  Simmons  Company,  now  on 
sale  in  all  the  leading  stores,  in  both  Twin 
Bed  and  Double  Width  models. 


The  Slumber  King — a  spring 
composed  of  flexible  steel  strips 
with  spirals  of  high-test  spring 
wire;  so  combined  that  the  spring 
action  is  equal  in  all  directions. 

Regular   finish,  silver  gray  oxi- 
dized— rustproof. 
The  Mount  Vernon — the  Sim- 
mons improvement  on   the   box 
spring  idea. 

Finish,  oxidized  copper  —  rust- 
proof. 


This  move  towards  true  design  in  metal 
beds  is  an  example  of  Simmons  Leader- 
ship— the  latest  chapter  in  twenty-five 
years  of  Simmons  effort  towards  better 
beds. 

The  foundation  ofthe  whole  Simmons 
program  is  the  principle — BeJs  Built  for 
Sleep. 

It  was  Simpions  Company  that  first 
saw  the  need  for  quiet  beds.  Beds  free  from 
squeak,  rattle  and  knock.  Beds  that  in- 
vite nerve  and  muscle  to  relax. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Simmons 
Pressed  Steel  Corner  Locks. 

And  in  Springs — Simmons  has  perfected 
two  types  which  yield  to  every  contour  of 
the  body,  yet  support  it  in  every  sleeping 
position. 


And  it  is  the  Simmons  Company  which 
has  consistently  advocated  the  Twin  Bed 
principle. 

If  you  have  children  in  the  family,  it 
may  interest  you  to  know,  too  that  Sim- 
mons Company  has  carried  out  this  same 
sleep  idea  in  a  most  attractive  series 
of  Cribs. 


•« 


Simmons  Beds  cost  little,  if  any,  more 

than  the  old-style  beds. 

Prominent  merchants  everywhere  can 
show  you  these  new  Simmons  Beds,  Brass 
Beds  and  Cribs.  They  are  the  fastest 
selling  items  in  the  dealer's  stock. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  finding  them, 
a  post  card  to  us  will  bring  you  the  names 
of  merchants  who  can  give  you  what 
you  want. 


SIMMONS   COMPANY,   Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA  NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY  MONTREAL,   CANADA 
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What  you  wanted 
when  you  were  a  boy 


You  fathers  of  growing  boys — 
don't  you  remember  what  you 
wanted  for  Christmas  when  you 
were  the  same  age  as  that  lively  young- 
ster of  yours — wanted  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  ? 

Right  you  are — you  wanted  a  gun. 
And  that  boy  of  yours  is  just  as  "gun- 
hungry"  as  you  were. 

You  had  a  gun  when  you  were  a  boy — 
or  you  should  have  had.  Probably  it 
was  a  Daisy — that  safest  of  all  guns  for 
a  boy  who  isn't  quite  old  enough  for  a 
hunting  rifle.  Don't  put  off  getting 
your  boy  a  Daisy;  it  bridges  the  gap 
until  he  is  ready  for  a  larger  gun. 

For  over  30  years  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle 
has  been  an  important  part  of  the  life  ot 
the  American  boy.  Millions  of  Amer- 
ican men  first  learned  to  shoot  with  a 
Daisy.  Today  your  boy  can  have  a  finer 
one  then  you  ever  had — the  Military 
Daisy,  which  follows  the  latest  military 
lines,  or  the  Daisy  Pump  Gun, 
which  looks  just  like  a  real  magazine 
hunting  rifle. 

Both  repeaters,  both  accurate  to  a  hair. 
Either  model,  at  your  dealer's,  $5.00. 
Other  Daisy  models,  $1.00  to  $3.00. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  any 
Daisy  model  will  be  sent  direct  from 
factory  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular. 

Daisy  Manufacturing  Co. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 


DAISY 

AIR  RIFLES 


Toys 


$400  an  acre  this  week  they  expect  con- 
fidently to  sell  for  at  least  $425  next  week. 
This  wiU  not  only  yield  them  a  profit  of 
$25  an  acre,  but  will  also  relieve  them  of  all 
obligations  besides.  Owing  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, Iowa  seems  to  be  the  center  of 
this  wild  storm  of  farm-gambling,  which 
has  turned  the  State  into  "a  regular  agri- 
cultural Wall  Street,"  to  quote  the  language 
of  a  WT-iter  in  The  Arkansas  Gazette  (Little 
Rock),  who  goes  on  to  submit  these  samples 
of  Middle-Western  financial  "high  jinks": 

On  January  15,  this  year,  a  real-estate 
dealer  purchased  a  farm  of  186  acres  at 
$275  an  acre.  Holding  it  a  few  months,  he 
sold  the  farm  and  received  $380  an  acre.  The 
profit  here  was  $19,350.  Up  to  a  year  ago 
the  purchaser  had  been  a  tenant.  He 
paid  a  real-estate  dealer  $2,000  down, 
agreed  to  pay  him  .$24,000  next  March,  and 
gave  him  a  mortgage  of  .$44,680,  due  in  ten 
years  at  5H  per  cent,  interest.  This,  it 
win  be  noticed,  was  rather  a  large  and  dar- 
ing venture  for  a  man  who  was  no  more 
than  a  renter  in  1918.  Between  now  and 
next  March  he  must  arrange  for  a  cash 
payment  of  .$24,000.  Perhaps  he  hopes  to 
sell  the  farm  in  the  meantime,  and  thus  pass 
the  burden  to  some  other  speculator. 

Another  man  belonging  to  the  tenant 
class  bought  a  quarter  section,  160  acres, 
last  May  for  .$302  an  acre,  which  meant  a 
profit  of  .$154  an  acre  to  the  seller.  The 
transaction  called  for  .$48,320,  cash  and 
mortgages,  on  which,  at  5J^  per  cent.,  the 
yearly  interest  will  amount  to  $2,416, 
This  farm,  up  to  its  sale,  was  rented  for 
$1,600  a  year.  The  profit  of  the  seller  was 
$24,640,  iess  $640  paid  to  his  agent. 

A  farmer  of  forty-five,  owning  240  acres 
of  land,  concluded  to  test  his  luck  at 
gambling.  In  July,  this  j'ear,  he  bought 
160  acres,  six  miles  distant  from  the  farm 
on  which  he  lives.  He  paid  $465  an  acre 
for  the  land,  which  four  days  earUer  had 
been  sold  for  $425.  The  advance,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  was  $6,400,  or  $1,600  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  this  case  the  purchaser,  a  farmer,  it 
should  be  remembered,  paid  $2,000  in 
money,  bound  himself  to  pay  $26,000  in 
money  on  March  1,  1920,  and  gave  a 
.$46,000  mortgage,  at  53^  per  cent.,  due  in 
ten  years.  The  "investment"  amounts  to 
$74,400;  the  yearly  interest  is  $4,092, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $25  an  acre.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  this  farm  has  been 
"overcapitalized"?  Can  cheap  corn  be 
grown  on  the  farm  or  cheap  pork  produced? 

Thirty-five  years  ago  a  farm  of  167 
acres  was  sold  for  $40  an  acre.  A  tenant 
recently  has  been  paying  a  cash  rent  of 
$8  an  acre  for  the  land,  which  equals 
$1,336  a  year.  On  August  1,  1919,  this 
farm  was  bought  by  a  commercial  tra\eler 
for  $225  an  acre,  or  a  lump  sum  of  $35,575. 
A  margin  of  $2,000  was  given  the  seller. 
The  commercial  traveler  is  to  pay  $35,575 
on  the  first  day  of  next  March.  On  the 
basis  as  it  now  exists,  the  buyer  wiU 
receive  $1,336  a  year  in  rent  and  pay  $2,066 
in  interest.  Taxes  will  be  another  charge. 
The  agent's  commission  was  $1,000. 
Likely  as  not  he  is  looking  around  in  behalf 
of  the  commercial  traveler  for  another 
buyer. 

In  addition  to  the  money  he  made  in 
growing  his  crops,  a  landowner  in  central 
Iowa,  now  seventy  years  of  age,  has  amassed 
a  small  fortune  tlu-ough  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  his  farm.  He  bought,  in  1909, 
348  acres  at  $160  an  acre.  Last  June  he  sold 
the  farm  for  $350  an  acre.  His  profit  was 
$56,120,  or  an  average  of  $5,600  a  year 
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during  the  decade  that  he  owned  the 
land. 

Two  bankers  were  the  purchasers.  They 
made  a  cash  payment  of  $21,800  and  gave 
the  seller  a  mortgage  of  $100,000.  The 
bankers  own  seven  other  farms,  containing 
about  1,800  acres,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
market  at  marked-up  prices.  Another 
banker,  purchasing  760  acres  at  $300,  sold 
out  inside  of  thirty  days  at  $400.  The  profit 
in  this  transaction  was  $16,000. 

The  proprietor  of  a  garage  bought,  in 
April,  also  this  year,  a  quarter  section  at 
$190  an  acre.  Thirty  days  later  the  land 
was  sold  for  $220  an  acre,  at  a  profit  to  the 
owner  of  $4,800.  This  farm,  in  1918,  had 
an  estimated  value  of  $160  an  acre.  The 
last  purchaser  of  the  land,  a  young  farmer, 
says  that  he  will  cultivate  it  himself.  It 
would  seem  that  he  is  an  actual  investor, 
inasmuch  as  he  made  a  money  payment  of 
$5,000.  The  balance,  $30,200."  he  has  prom- 
ised to  pay  on  March  1,  1920. 

Two  young  farmers  purchased  a  farm 
of  120  acres  for  $300  an  acre.  The  trans- 
action totaled  $36,000.  Only  $1,000,  how- 
ever, or  less  than  3  per  cent.,  was  paid 
down.  Next  March  a  cash  payment  of 
$7,000  will  be  due.  Two  mortgages  were 
given — one  of  $12,000  for  ten  years  at 
5  per  cent,  and  the  other  of  $16,000  for 
twelve  years  at  5J^  per  cent.  What  will 
happen  to  these  two  young  farmers  if  they 
fail  to  sell  the  farm  by  plowing  time  next 
spring? 

The  purely  speculative  nature  of  many 
of  these  transactions  is  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  fact  that  often  the  buyers  plan  to 
lease  the  farms  they  buy  at  a  rental  that 
falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  annual  interest 
on  the  indebtedness  assumed  by  the  piu*- 
chaser.     The  following  examples  are  given: 

Seven  years  ago  a  farmer  of  forty-three 
bought  100  acres  of  land  for  which  he 
paid  $185  an  acre.  In  July,  just  passed, 
he  sold  the  farm  to  a  retired  farmer  living 
in  town  at  $400  an  acre.  The  first  farmer 
made  a  profit  of  $215  an  acre,  or  $21,500 
altogether.  The  purchaser,  himself  an 
experienced  farmer,  paid  $2,000  in  cash, 
agreed  to  pay  $8,000  in  money  on  March  1, 
1920,  and  gave  a  ten-year  mortgage  for 
$30,000  at  5  per  cent. 

This  man  says  that  he  bought  the  farm 
as  an  "investment"  and  will  lease  it  to  a 
tenant.  But  his  interest  charge  will  be 
$2,000  a  year,  or  $20  an  acre.  Does  he 
expect  ever  to  find  a  tenant  who  will  pay 
enough  to  meet  the  interest?  And  when 
will  he  get  that  $8,000  that  he  must  have 
on  hand  March  1  next? 

Take  the  case  of  another  farmer  living 
on  a  farm  valued  a.t  $2,000.  During  July, 
this  year,  he  bought  80  acres  ten  miles 
from  his  home,  paying  $34,800  for  the 
tract,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  $435  an 
acre.  His  interest  charge  is  $1,914  a  year. 
He  says  he  intends  to  rent  the  property. 

But  he  must  first  find  a  tenant  who  will 
pay  almost  $24  an  acre  in  rent  if  he  hopes 
to  get  a  return  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
only.  It  would  seem  that  this  man  is  also 
a  speculator,  no  matter  what  he  says  to  the 
contrary. 

In  1917  a  farmer  of  thirty-eight  put 
away  liis  reaper  and  high  plow  and  moved 
to  "town."  During  May,  1919,  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  containing  311  acres  for 
$314  an  acre. 

The  seller  of  this  fann,  a  retired  man, 
made  a  profit  of  $71,906.  A  tenant  had 
been  paying  $15  an  acre  as  rent.  He  is  to 
continue  his  relations  with  the  new  owner. 
Fifteen  dollars  an  acre  times  311  amounts 


77///  gartnent  is  featured  at  the 
best  stores  everywhere,  but  if  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  quic{/y, 
send  your  size  with  remittance  to 
our  mill  at  Alban*^,  N.  T.,  and 
you  will  be  supplied  direct,  de- 
livery free. 

Men's  Garments 

$2.50,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00,  5.00 

6.00,  7.00 

Boys'  Garments 
$1.50,    2.00,   2.50 


IF,  instead  of  the  one  engineer 
alone,  the  firemen  and  the 
conductor  and  thebrakeman 
and  the  porter  and  the  passengers 
themselves  all  took  a  hand  at 
running  the  locomotive,  travel- 
ling on  the  railroad  would  be 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
You  get  the  best  results  when 
you  have  one  man,  or  one  thing, 
in  charge.  In  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

there  is  just  the  one  master-button  at  the 
chest  to  do  the  work  that  a  whole  row 
used  to  do  not  so  well.  It  saves  you  time 
in  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  and  insures 
a  smooth,  even  fit  in  place  of  the  wrinkling 
and  gappingyouused  to  get  the  other  way.  It 
brings  the  Satisfaction  Special  of  the  Un- 
derwear Line  into  the  station  on  time — 
every  time. 

It  saves,  too  all  the  bother  that  comes 
when  there  is  a  whole  row  of  buttons  and 
button  holes  to  keep  in  order.  And  even 
if  the  one  sturdily  fastened  button  of  this 
splendidly  made  garment  should  somehow 
come  loose,  there  is  an  extr?  button  hole 
into  which  an  ordinary  collar  button  can 
be  slipped  to  do  the  work. 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  comes 
in  superfine  cotton,  worsted  and  mercerized 
materials.  A  catalog'  describing  the  com- 
plete line  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


PAJTNTfD  MflC/6,l9f4 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 
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MANUFACTURED 


built,  not  assembled 

The  vital  parts  of  the  MACK  chassis — axles,  engine,  trans- 
mission, frame,  radiator,  etc. — are  built  and  finished  at  the 
MACK  plants.  Their  refinements  in  design,  materials  and 
construction  account  for  MACK  superiority  in  power, 
strength,  stamina,  economical  operation  and  reliable  per- 
formance. 

Per  ton  of  rated  capacity,  MACK  Trucks  have  the  most 
powerful  engines.  The  crankshafts  are  the  largest  and 
strongest  used  in  any  motor  trucks.  Chain  drive  delivers 
more  power  to  rear  whieels  under  all  conditions  than  is 
possible  with  any  other  present  form  of  driv^e. 


Capacities  J  ^2   to  7H   tons— tractors  to  15  tons, 
mechanical  equipment. 

Send  for  detailed  information. 


Special  bodies  and 


INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    COMPANY 

NEW   VOKK 


PERFORMi^iS^CE   COUNTS 
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to  $4,665.  The  present  proprietor  of  the 
farm  gave  $2,000  in  cash,  pledged  himself 
to  pay  $18,000  in  cash  next  March,  and 
signed  a  mortgage  of  $77,654.  His  "in- 
vestment" totals  $97,654;  his  loss,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  showing  of  the  figures,  is 
$705.97  a  year. 

We  are  told  that  practically  no  farmer 
will  admit  that  he  is  gambling  in  land. 
His  "fliers"  in  finance  are  camouflaged 
under  the  term  "investment."  There  is  a 
record  of  one  man,  however,  who  frankly 
confessed  that  he  purchased  a  farm  of  120 
acres  purely  for  speculation.  He  kept  it 
three  months  and  then  sold  it  for  $10,800 
more  than  he  paid.  And  once  in  a  while 
somebody  seems  to  buy  a  farm  with  the 
honest-to-goodness  purpose  of  operating  it. 
The  following  are  examples: 

Nineteen  years  ago  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  purchased  a  123-acre  farm 
at  $60  an  acre.  Last  May  he  sold  it  to 
another  farmer  at  a  profit  of  $35,670. 

He  received  $2,000.  The  balance, 
$41,500,  is  to  be  paid  by  next  March. 
Practically,  this  was  a  cash  transaction,  or 
will  have  become  one  if  the  balance  is  met 
promptly,  as  was  agreed,  and  is  not  deferred. 
The  purchaser,  a  farmer  aged  thirty,  says 
that  he  wiU  move  on  the  land  and  operate 
it.  His  investment  was  .$43,.500.  The 
money  is  worth  at  least  5  per  cent.  Interest, 
then,  will  amount  to  $2,175,  or  about 
$17.68  an  acre.  In  Iowa  cash  rent  ranges 
usually  from  $7  to  $10.  This  transaction, 
even  if  the  land  did  cost  $350  an  acre, 
ranks  among  those  that  are  called  "con- 
servative" among  lowans  at  this  time. 

In  Nebraska  lives  a  wealthy  farmer,  made 
wealthy  by  agriculture.  He  owns  600 
acres  of  land.  Twenty-two  years  ago  he 
moved  to  Nebraska  from  I«wa.  Like 
many  men  who  leave  the  homes  of  their 
youth,  he  hoped  that  some  time  he  could 
return  and  dwell  among  old  scenes  and 
friends.  Finding  that  to  be  impracticable, 
he  purchased  an  Iowa  farm  for  his  son. 

The  farm,  bought  through  an  agent, 
was  owned  by  a  brother  of  the  man  in 
Nebraska,  who  had  purchased  it  on  a 
speculation.  Seller  and  buyer  learned  of 
their  relationship  after  the  transaction  had 
been  closed.  The  Iowa  brother  paid 
$5,000  down,  agreed  to  pay  $20,000  next 
March,  and  gave  a  mortgage  of  .$40,000, 
running  ten  years  at  5  per  cent.  The  farm 
contains  200  acres  and  was  sold  for  $65,000. 

So  highly  does  the  Nebraska  brother 
think  of  Iowa  land  that  he  went  ahead  and 
made  a  second  purchase,  paying  $51,000 
for  120  acres,  which  was  a  price  of  .$425 
an  acre.  Land  at  such  a  figure,  a  long 
distance  from  a  city,  would  flabbergast 
any  farmer  east  of  the  Indiana  boundary. 

As  a  first  step  toward  applying  the  soft 
pedal  to  the  land  boom,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  suggested  to  farmers 
that  they  should  require  as  an  initial  pay- 
ment in  a  land  deal  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  sale  price.  If  this  suggestion 
were  generally  followed,  it  would  cause  the 
speculative  frenzy  to  subside  forthwith, 
it  is  said.  The  Government  also  cautions 
farmers  against  selling  their  land  unless 
they  are  fully  informed  as  to  its  present 
value.  An  instance  of  failure  to  do  this  is 
given: 

An  opulent  farmer,  with  two  Iowa  farms, 
one  of  300  acres  and  the  other  of  200  acres, 


"retired"  and  moved  to  California.  He 
left  an  experienced  tenant  on  the  smaller 
property.  Doubtles?  he  received  letters 
and  newspapers  from  his  former  home,  but 
they  seemingly  failed  adequately  to  de- 
scribe all  that  was  going  on  among  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends. 

So  when  his  trusted  tenant  asked  him 
to  name  a  price  for  the  200-acre  farm  he 
promptly  replied  that  $225  seemed  to  be 
fair  all  around.  The  tenant  closed  the 
bargain  at  once.  On  the  day  after  the 
papers  were  signed  the  tenant  could  have 
sold  the  farm  at  a  profit  of  .$30,000. 


LABOR  UNREST,  HIGH  PRICES,  AND 
EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  '65 

MUCH  comfort  is  gained,  in  these  days 
of  extravagance,  fear,  doubt,  and 
social  unrest,  by  a  writer  in  the  Duluth 
News  Tribune  who  finds  that  similar 
troubles  followed  the  War  of  1865  without 
bringing  the  world  to  an  end.  He  delves 
into  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  beginning 
with  this  modern-sounding  report  by  a 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times: 

This  war  has  brought  the  levity  of  the 
American  character  out  in  bold  relief. 
The  indulgence  in  every  variety  of  pleasure, 
luxury,  and  extravagance  is  simply  shock- 
ing. There  is  something  saddening  in 
the  high  glee  with  which  the  people  here 
look  upon  a  grievous  national  calamity. 
The  jewelers'  shops  in  all  their  cities  have 
trebled  their  trade;  the  love  of  fine  dresses 
and  ornaments  on  the  part  of  women 
amounts  to  madness.  They  have  money 
and  they  must  enjoy  it. 

The  New  York  Independent  adds: 

"Ask  Stewart  about  the  demand  for 
camel's-hair  shawls.  His  answer  is,  'Mon- 
strous!' Ask  Tiffany  what  kind  of  dia- 
monds are  called  for.  He  will  reply :  '  The 
prodigious;  as  near  hen's  egg  size  as  pos- 
sible; price  no  object.'" 

Suddenly  when  the  war  ended,  peace 
in  the  industrial  world  gave  way  to  dis- 
content. Wages  remained  stationary  and 
prices  for  commodities  rose.  This  was 
due  to  the  inflation  of  the  currency  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  paper  money. 
"Labor,"  says  one  writer,  "assumed  an 
attitude  of  hostility  toward  employers 
and  took  concerted  measures  for  self-de- 
fense." The  situation  in  New  York,  he 
says,  was  typical  of  the  period. 

Eggs  jumped  from  15  cents  a  dozen  to 
25,  cheese  went  from  8  to  18  cents  a  pound, 
potatoes  advanced  to  $2.25  a  bushel  from 
$1.50 — all  necessities  rose  in  value  from 
60  to  100  per  cent.  Wages,  on  the  other 
hand,  lagged  behind.  The  average  increase 
in  all  trades  was  about  25  per  cent.  As  the 
discrepancy  between  wages  and  values  of 
food  and  clothing  became  greater  industrial 
unrest  tended  toward  revolution.  Labor 
entered  into  determined  effort  to  offset 
the  shrinkage  of  the  dollar  by  forcing  wages 
up  and  capital  united  to  keep  them  down. 
The  low  pay  of  women  was  a  special 
grievance. 

The  tendency  to  increase  the  number  Of 
apprentices  and  to  hire  unskilled  labor  for 
the  better  paying  positions  was  another 
cause  of  complaint.  This  and  the  em- 
ployment of  negroes  led  to  violent  protest, 
bloodshed,  and  murder.  Longshoremen 
particularly  took  offense  at  this  invasion. 
Along  the  docks  of  -  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Boston  negro  strike-breakers 
brought  on  fierce  riots  in  which  many  of 
both  races    were  killed. 
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Select  your  Victrola  f 


Victrola  IV,  ^25 

Oak 


Victrola  VI,  ^35 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  VIII,  ^50 

Oak 


If  you  want  your  family  and  friends  to  hear  the  \ 
greatest  artists  exactly  as  the  artists  themselves  sang  ox[ 
is  the  only  instrument  for  you.  The  most  famous  al 
make  Victrola  Records — and  the  Victrola  is  the  on] 
made  to  play  Victor  Records. 

Any  style  Victrola  you  select  will  play  perfectly  | 
5,000  records  in  the  Victor  Record  Catalog — will  pi 
interpretations  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  exact 
approved  their  own  work. 

Get  a  Victrola!  Get  it  this  Christmas!  The  ide 
more  than  a  Christmas  gift— a  never-ending  source  of 
family.     See  your  Victor  dealer  today! 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Cai 


Victrola  IX,  pO 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  X,  ^110 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  XI,  ^130 

Mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut 
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Victrola  XVII,  ^300 
Victrola  XVII,  electric,  ^365 

Mahogany  or  oak 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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MEXICO'S   LIVELY  BANDITS  AND   SLEEPY  FEDERAL  TROOPS  , 


HE   MEXICAN   BANDITRY   BUSINESS,   just   now 
_       very  much  on  the  tapis  because  of  the  case  of  our  Con- 

-*■  sular  Agent,  Mr.  WiUiam  O.  Jenkins,  is  said  by  a  recent 
correspondent-investigator  to  be  about  the  most  thriving  pro- 
fession in  the  more  sparsely  settled  districts  of  oui'  southern 
sister  republic.  The  bandit,  it  is  admitted,  clings  like  an  un- 
desired  vermiform  appendix  to  raost  civilizations  where  the  in- 
habitants are  not  too  numerousi  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
his  gun  arm;  in  fact,  newspaper  readers  will  remember  a  recent 
reference  to  a  perfectlj-  good  piece  of  banditry,  including  the 
hold-up  of  a 
passenger  -  train 
in  our  own  Wild 
West.  Never- 
theless, there 
seems  to  be  a 
mde-spread  feel- 
ing that  Mexico, 
judged  only  by 
the  numerous 
Americans  re- 
cently kidnaped 
and  held  for  ran- 
som, is  display- 
ing banditry 
symptoms  with 
unhealthy  fre- 
quency and  vio- 
lence. President 
Carranza  claims 
that  Consular 
Agent  .Jenkins 
was  in  cahoots 
with  the  bandits 
who  captured 
him  and  obtained 
$150,000  before 
they  let  him  go, 
but  Harry  L. 
Foster,  a  corre- 
spondent  of    the 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  asserts  that  the  bandits  down  there  are  given 
altogether  too  much  encouragement  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Foster,  among  numerous  other  adventures,  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  captured  by  bandits,  together  Avith  the  much 
greater  pleasure  of  escaping  from  them  a  few  hours  later.  He 
traveled  through  the  country,  trying  to  see  things  as  they  really 
were,  and  returned  filled  with  grave  doubts  about  the  civilization 
of  Mexico  in  general,  and  with  harsh  words  for  the  Fjederal  Army 
in  particular.  His  simple  and  direct  e'xplanation  of  the  Army's 
assistance  in  stimulating  the  Mexican  bandit  industry  runs: 
"With  an  army  like  the  Mexican  Federal  Army,  banditry  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest  calling  in  the  country.  And  with  every 
legitimate  business  overtaxed  to  pay  for  that  same  inefficient 
army,  banditry  is  the  only  highly  profitable  'profession'  that  is 
open  to  an  ambitious  young  Mexican  gentleman." 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  Mexican  Federals  who  are 
supposed  to  guard  the  hearths  and  homes  of  Mexican  citizens 
Mr.  Foster  offers  some  personal  information: 

Riding  at  night  into  the  small  cluster  of  adobe  huts  that  com- 
prise the  average  Mexican  village,  you  are  apt  to  see  a  figure  some 
distance  ahead  come  to  life,  block  the  narrow  street,  and  caU: 

"SQuien  vive?" 

It  means  literally,  "Who  is  alive?"  You  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  halt,  but  respond  in  a  bored  tone: 

^'Gente  buona/^ 

That  means,  "Nice  people."  It  satisfies  the  soldier  thorough- 
ly, and,  making  no  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
he  leans  against  the  mud  wall  of  a  convenient  house  and  lapses 
back  into  slumber.  For  all  he  cares,  you  could  be  Pancho  Villa 
himself.     Bif  the  time  you  are  passing  him  he  is  probably  fast 


asleep,  dreaming  that  an  imaginary  paymaster  has  come  to  give 
him  the  four  months'  back  wages  that  the  Government  owes 
him. 

I  once  rode  through  a  whole  Carranza  camp  in  hostile  terri- 
tory without  being  challenged.  It  was  in  the  Yaqui  country  in 
northern  Sonora,  when  I  was  with  a  party  of  American  miners 
escajjing  by  night  from  the  Progreso  Silver  Mine  in  serious  dan- 
ger of  an  Indian  attack.  Suddenly  we  discovered  that  our 
mules  were  picking  their  way  cautiously  over  human  bodies. 
There  must  have  been  a  hundred  men  sleeping  there,  with 
their  rifles  piled  in  a  heap  beside  the  trail. 

One  of  the  sleepers  yawned,  stretched,  and  raised  himself  on 

his  elbow  to  look 
at  us. 

"Who  are 
you?"  we  asked. 
"Federal  sol- 
diers," he  said. 
Then  he  yawned 
again,  rolled 
over,  and  went 
back  to  sleep. 

Those  Carran- 
zistas  had  been 
sent  out  to  catch 
the  Yaquis, 
and  they  were 
sleeping  in  the 
heart       of       the 
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THEY   SLEEP   BETTER   THAN   THEY   FIGHT 


The  principal  troifble  witli  Mexico,  according  to  a  recent  investigator,  is  the  Federal  Army,  which 
is  most  things  that  a  respectable,  efflciont  Federal  Army  should  not  l)e. 


m 


ountains. 


eighty  miles  from 
civilization,  in 
the  center  of  the 
Indian  country, 
without  guard  or 
sentry  of  any 
kind. 

It  explained 
in  one  example 
why  Mexico  is 
overrun  with 
bandits  to-day, 
why  no  train  can 
run  at  night  in 
the  Mexican  re- 
public, why  those 
that  go  out  in 
the  daytime  are 
accompanied  by 
escorts  with  ma- 
chine guns,  why  men  are  seized  by  bandits  within  two  miles  of 
the  big  cities  and  carried  away  to  be  held  for  ransom,  why  four- 
teen-ye^r-old  girls  are  kidnaped  and  carried  out  of  their  own 
homes  in  rural  Mexico,  and  why  whole  states  are  under  the  rule 
of  leaders  like  Villa,  Pelaez,  or  Felix  Diaz. 

Few  of  the  bandit  stories  are  published,  we  are  told,  partly 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  American  newspaper  men  in  Mexico, 
partly  because  the  Mexican  Government  keeps  careful  watch 
on  news  sent  out  over  her  wires,  and  partly  because  the  true 
stories,  when  they  do  reach  the  American  public,  sound  too  in- 
credible to  be  accepted.     Furthermore: 

When  the  tales  are  published,  the  Mexican  press  quote  them, 
deny  them,  and  lament  the  fact  that  American  yeUow  journals 
are  libeling  Mexico.  And  on  the  same  page  the  same  Mexican 
papers  will  probably  have  a  story  of  a  picnic  party  that  went 
out  into  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City  to  spend  the  day  and  were 
caught  and  held  by  bandits. 

I  never  believed  the  stories  that  I  used  to  read  about  our 
southern  neighbor.  Like  most  readers,  I  rejected  them  as  part 
of  a  German  propaganda  intended  to  embroil  us  with  Mexico. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  such.  But  after  several  months 
in  Mexico,  during  which  I  talked  with -many  people  that  had 
been  held  up,  robbed,  kidnaped,  held  for  ransom,  and  during 
which  I  was  myself  caught  in  one  wholesale  railroad  robbery,  I 
am  willing  to  believe  anything  that  anybody  tells  me  about 
Mexico,  no  matter  how  impossible  it  sounds. 

In  the  State  of  Tepic,  down  on  the  West  Coast,  for  example, 
there  is  a  slightly  built  Indian  youth  of  some  twenty-three  years, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  "Trinidad." 

"Trini"  came  down  out  of  his  mountain  home  into  the  plains 
of  Sinaloa  on  .June  9,  of  this  year,  with  five  of  his  desperadoes 
and  his  eye  happened  to  fall  on  Guadalupe.     The  lady  was 
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A  Never-tO'be-rorqotten  Qiit 


CHEER  and  happiness — the  year  round 
— go  with  the  Simplex  Ironer.  Every 
housewife  must  keep  her  family  supplied  with 
fresh,  clean  clothing  and  linen.  It's  easily 
and  economically  done  with  the  Simplex. 
Thoughtful  husbands  appreciate  this  and 
readily  decide  for  the  Simplex  as  the  most 
acceptable  Christmas  gift. 

The     Simplex    has    the    wonderful     auto- 
matic feed  board   control.     Simple   and  safe 


to  operate.  Piece  after  piece  ironed  so  easily, 
so  pleasantly— perfectly.  Think  of  doing  an 
average  family's  ironing  in  an  hour!  The 
saving  in  fuel,  help,  strength  and  laundry 
bills  will  pay  for  the  Simplex  Ironer  in 
a  year. 

Already  more  than  100,000  enthusiastic 
women  are  using  the  Simplex  Ironer.  Our 
easy  payment  plan  makes  it  possible  for  every 
home  to  have  one. 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet — "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance." 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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fifteen  years  old,  and  in  Mexico  a  girl  at  fifteen  is  a  woman. 
Furthermore,  Guadalupe  was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest 
ranchman  in  the  El  Tigre  district.  "Trini"  announced  to  her 
father  that  he  would  be  back  at  2  p.m.  the  following  day  to  take 
her  awaj^  with  him. 

The  ranchman  promptly  sent  to  the  city  of  Rosario  for 
protection.  The  commandant  sent  one  hundred  Federal 
soldiers  to  his  ranch.  Promptly  at  2  p.m.  the  next  day,  while 
the  troops  were  taking  their  customary  siesta,  Trinidad  and 
his  party  galloped  into  the  yard,  seized  Guadalupe,  backed 
out  of  range  of  her  father's  rifle,  and  disappeared  into  the  brush. 

The  soldiers  were  aroused  and  set  out  in  pursuit.  The  bandits, 
however,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  their  mountain  passes, 
where  they  held  off  the  entire  hundred  until  dark.  Then  they 
made  their  escape,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  Trinidad's 
brother,  who  refused  to  tell  where  the  party  had  taken  the  girl. 
After  the  custom  of  the  country  he  was  hanged  publicly  without 
trial  in  Rosario. 

Incidentally,  the  sight  of  a  bandit  hanging  from  a  telegraph-- 
pole  beside  the  railroad-track  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
Mexico.  I  have  photographed  several  of  them.  One  American 
claims  to  have  counted  seven  of  them  in  a  day's  journey.  The 
native  passenger  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  out  the 
window  at  them. 

Trinidad,  whom  I  was  describing,  invariably  follows  the  old 
Jesse  James  custom  of  notifying  the  authorities  when  he  is 
about  to  enter  a  town.  He  has  been  known  to  enter  the  city  of 
Rosario  alone  in  broad  daylight,  to  get  a  shave,  covering  the 
barber  with  his  gun  during  the  operation,  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  collect  the  head-money  offered  for  him. 

An  American  whom  I  met  had  been  in  Rosario  one  night  when 
the  young  bandit  visited  the  place.  It  was  a  fiesta  night,  and 
the  village  had  assembled  to  dance.  The  affair  had  been  in 
progress  but  a  short  time  when  a  horseman  rode  up  to  the  open 
doorway  and  announced  that  his  master,  the  celebrated  Trinidad, 
was  about  to  honor  the  town  with  his  presence.  Two  minutes 
later  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  dance-hall,  and  when  the 
clink  of  horses'  hoofs  sounded  on  the  rude  stone  of  the  main 
street  there  was  not  a  light  or  an  unbolted  door  in  the  place. 

"  Trini  "  had  only  come  to  visit  his  mother,  who  lives  in  Rosario, 
and  he  molested  no  one.  The  police  knew  where  he  was  spend- 
ing the  night,  but  not  one  of  them  would  venture  near  the  house. 
So  thoroughly  terrorized  is  the  district  that  when  a  party  of 
Americans,  celebrating  the  last  Fourth  of  July,  galloped  into  the 
city  with  shouts  and  cheers  and  a  few  pistol-shots,  they  saw  the 
lights  go  out  ahead  of  them,  and  heard  the  bars  hurriedly  placed 
against  the  doors.  The  only  person  in  view  was  a  local  police- 
man, rapidly  disappearing  up  one  of  the  side  alleys. 

Trinidad  is  only  one  of  the  smaller  bandits  of  whom,  on  Mr. 
Foster's  authority,  there  are  probably  several  hundred,  not  only 
in  the  outlying  states  of  Mexico,  but  even  in  the  Federal  District 
itself.  Despite  official  statements  that  conditions  are  rapidly 
improving  and  that  President  Carranza  now  has  his  country 
well  in  hand,  the  revolutionist  is  more  numerous  and  more 
active  to-day  than  he  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  past 
three  years.     The  correspondent  asserts ; 

This  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  based  merely  upon  a  flying  trip 
through  Mexico  hunting  for  faults.  It  is  the  opinion  of  every 
American  I  talked  to  in  Mexico,  most  of  whom  had  lived  in  the 
countiy  for  years.  It  is  substantiated  by  the  undeniable 
fact  that  not  a  train  leaves  Mexico  City  for  Vera  Cruz  without 
a  troop  train  before  it,  a  troop  train  behind  it,  and  an  escort  on 
the  train  itself.  This  line  is  the  most  important  in  the  republic, 
and  also  the  most  carefully  guarded,  yet  every  siding  along  the 
way  is  filled  with  the  burned  and  twisted  remains  of  freight-cars 
wrecked  and  captured  by  bandits. 

In  several  cases,  as  in  that  of  Villa  in  Chihuahua,  Pelaez  in  the 
Tampico  oil-fields,  Felix  Diaz  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  Meixuerio  in 
Oaxaea,  the  revolutionary  leaders  are  governing  whole  districts 
at  their  own  pleasure,  issuing  their  own  paper  money,  levying  their 
own  taxes,  and  collecting  toll  for  protecting  property  against  the 
other  bandits. 

Their  presence  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  who  make  the  best  of  it  and  try  to  run 
their  business  in  spite  of  them.  One  American  I  met  on  the 
West  Coast,  who  owns  a  gold-mine  in  the  interior  of  Durango, 
has  paid  taxes  to  four  local  bandits  at  once,  each  of  them  collect- 
ing the  money  for]'protecting  his  property  against  the  other  three. 

This  mining-man  is  forced  to  ship  his  ore  unsmelted  nearly 
eighty  miles  at  great  loss,  because  if  he  sends  it  over  the  moun- 
tain-trails as  gold  bullion,  the  bandits  invariably  take  it,  despite 
their  so-called  guaranties  of  protection. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  of  your  own  life  in  that  country?"  I  asked 
this  American. 

*' Not  at  all,"  he  answered.     "Some  bandits  are  all  right  if  you 


handle  them  tactfully.  I  never  carry  any  money,  and  I  never 
carry  a  gun.  All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  talk  to  them.  I  always 
keep  a  bottle  of  tequila  in  my  saddle-bags.  If  you  just  offer  them 
a  drink  when  they  hold  you  up,  and  tell  them  it's  all  you've  got, 
they're  not  always  bad  fellows." 

Tequila  is  the  native  Mexican  drink,  made  from  the  cactus. 
It  tastes,  smells,  and  acts  like  pure  alcohol.  Practically  every 
one  who  travels  alone  in  rural  Mexico  carries  a  bottle  of  it  to 
offer  to  other  travelers  as  an  evidence  of  good  will. 

Altho  everybody  on  a  railroad-train  or  in  a  Mexican  city 
carries  a  gun,  usually  a  large  pearl-handled  affair,  the  lone 
traveler  out  in  the  cactus  goes  unarmed. 

"What's  the  use?"  one  American  said.  "The  bandit  never 
gives  you  a  chance  to  pull  it.  He  comes  riding  along,  like  any 
other  peon,  with  a  scrape  or  blanket  over  his  shoulder,  and  all 
the  time  he's  got  you  covered  from  under  that  blanket.  When 
he's  on  top  of  you,  he  just  slides  the  blanket  off  and  you're 
looking  into  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 

"Furthermore,  they  seldom  travel  alone.  If  one  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  ancj,  holds  you  up,  you  can  be  pretty  cer- 
tain that  there  are  two  or  three  more  of  them  in  the  brush  cov- 
ering you.  If  they  see  you're  wearing  a  gim,  they're  likely  to 
make  the  thing  certain  by  shooting  you  first,  and  doing  the  hold- 
up business  later." 

The  Mexican  bad  man,  as  a  rule,  does  not  take  foolish  chances. 
There  are  some  exceptional  desperadoes  who  seem  to  delight 
in  attacking  parties  that  outnumber  them  three  to  one,  but  they 
are  very  few.  The  average  bandit  sizes  up  a  situation  very  care- 
fully before  he  attacks.  A  party  of  Americans,  for  example,  went 
out  duck-hunting  one  day  near  Mazatlan,  driving  out  along  the 
coast  in  an  automobile.  Reaching  their  hunting-grounds,  one 
of  them  stayed  with  the  car  while  the  others  went  out  with  their 
shotguns.  As  the  one  man  sat  in  the  car,  four  horsemen  rode 
up  out  of  the  brush  and  greeted  him  pleasantly. 

"All  alone?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"Oh,  no.   I  have  a  large  party  of  friends  near  by,"  he  responded. 

The  horseman  looked  around,  evidently  believing  that  he  was 
bluffing. 

"Would  you  like  some  cocoanuts?"  asked  their  spokesman. 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  think  so." 

"Well,  I'd  like  some  anyway."  He  dismounted  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a  near-by  cocoanut-palm.  Instead  of  throwing 
down  the  nuts,  he  began  to  look  over  the  surrounding  country. 

"I  don't  see  anybody  else,"  he  said  at  last,  and  started  down. 
At  once  the  other  three  men  unslung  their  rifles.  By  a  fortunate 
chance,  however,  the  shotguns  of  the  Americans  in  the  bushes 
cracked  at  this  moment.  They  were  only  firing  at  ducks,  but  it 
had  the  effect.  The  four  horsemen  dug  their  spurs  into  their 
horses  and  disappeared. 

One  American  citizen,  A.  Russel  CroweU,  who  owns  a  large 
fishery  and  cannery  at  Teacapan,  on  the  West  Coast,  has  been 
visited  five  times  by  bandits. 

"At  all  times  when  they've  held  me  up  there  has  been  noth- 
ing particularly  unpleasant  about  it,"  Mr.  CroweU  told  me. 
"I  never  make  the  mistake  of  putting  up  a  fight.  If  I  were  to 
kill  one  of  them,  his  companions  would  lay  for  me  and  catch 
me  sometime  from  ambush.  Instead  of  fighting,  I  invite  them 
to  dinner." 

On  one  of  the  visits  the  bandits  were  not  satisfied  with  dinner 
alone  and  demanded  money. 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  asked  Mr.  CroweU. 

"Two  hundred  pesos." 

Mr.  CroweU  opened  his  trunk,  which  contained  700  pesos. 
He  deliberately  counted  out  the  200.  The  rest  of  it  he  calmly  re- 
placed, locking  the  trunk  again.  The  bandits  were  so  thoroughly 
surprized  by  his  coolness  that  they  took  the  200,  thanked  him, 
and  went  away. 

These  were  what  people  living  down  on  the  West  Coast  would 
have  classified  as  "good  bandits." 

Another  good  bandit,  very  popiilar  in  Central  Mexico,  is 
General  Almazan.  He  is  also  a  bandit  with  a  great  love  for  the 
dramatic.  One  day  last  spring  he  marched  into  the  town  of 
Cedral,  in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  lined  his  filfty  men  in 
front  of  the  cuartel  where  200  Federal  troops  were  stationed,  and 
fired  a  voUey  through  the  door.  Nothing  happening,  he  fired  a 
second  voUey.  Then  he  ordered  his  men  to  break  their  way  in. 
The  cuartel  was  strewn  with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  not  a 
soldier  was  to  be  found,  the  entu-e  garrison  having  departed  over 
the  back  fence. 

Concerning  the  personality  and  one  of  the  exploits  of  this 

desperado,  we  read: 

Almazan  is  a  handsome  Spanish  gentleman  of  good  famUy, 
six  feet  tall,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
movie  hero.     He  has  controlled  the  southern  part  of  San  Luis 
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TRUCK  a7t€/TRACTOR  ENGINE 


Illustrating  Midwest  method  of  floating  all  mov- 
ing parts  on  a  film  of  oil.  Accomplished  by 
vacuum  controlled  relief  valve  located  at  front 
^bearing  and  automatically  adapting  oil  prei-^ 
sure  to  the  load  on  the  engine~-not  to  engine  speed 


Truck  and  tractor  engines,  so  far,  have  been 
built  for  heavy  duty  at  slow  speed.  That  was 
all  right  when  trucks  all  wore  solid  tires  and  the 
speed  of  the  engine  was  controlled  by  a  "gov- 
ernor." 

But,  since  pneumatic  tires  have  been  put  on 
trucks,  your  truck  engine  must  deliver  both 
power  and  speed — average  motor  truck  speed 
being  the  one  big  idea  behind  the  adoption  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

As  a  consequence,  truck  owners  from  coast  to 
coast  have  ripped  the  governors  off  their  truck 
engines;  and  you  now  behold  a  mechanical  tragedy 


There  is  a  Midwest  Engine  size  to  meet  your 
manufacturing  requirements.  Produced  in  four 
sizes: 

4V2x6.  4x6.  4x5.  SVixS 


— slow  speed  truck   engines  forced  to  work  at 
high  speed. 

The  Midwest  engineers  have  anticipated  this 
emergency,  with  this  new  Midwest  truck  and 
tractor  engine — the  first  heavy  duty  engine 
ever  offered  to  truck  builders  where  speeds  up  to 
1500  r.  p.  m.  (for  4V2X6  engine)  under  full  loady 
are  possible  and  with  engine  performance  guar- 
anteed. That  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  this 
latest  of  all  Midwest  products, " 

For  full  particulars  address  Sales  Division  A. 
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Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Copyright,  tgig.  Midwest  Engine  Company 
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Petosi  for  several  years  despite  numerous  Federal  expeditious 
against  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  captiu-e  of  Cedral  he  looted  no  private 
houses,  taking  only  from  the  stores  such  things  as  his  men 
actually  needed.  To  transport  the  goods,  he  was  forced  to 
commandeer  five  mule-carts. 

"I  regret  having  to  take  these  mule-carts,"  he  apologized  to 
the  owners,  ' '  but  I  assure  you  that  they  will  be  returned  to  you 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

On  the  promised  day  Cedral  was  full  of  Carranzistas,  two 
train-loads  having  been  sent  in  to  catch  Almazan.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  owners  of  the  mule-carts  woke  up,  they  found  their 
property  back  in  the  yards.  The  bandits  had  slipt  into  town 
during  the  night  afid  returned  them. 

It  is  not  inferred 'from  these  examples  that  meeting  a  bandit  is 
merely  an  interesting  and  diverting  incident  in  an  otherwise  dull 
afternoon.  The  average  person  in  Mexico,  native  or  foreigner, 
has  no  desire  to  encounter  him. 

In  Vera  Cruz  the  correspondent  met  Dr.  Charles  T.  Sturgis 
and  his  wife,  Americans,  who  had  been  held  by  Zapatista  rebels 
in  Chiapas  from  June  26  to  February  18,  of  this  year.  Dr. 
Sturgis  was  a  dentist  living  a  retired  life  with  his  family  on  his 
farm  near  Copaenala,  Chiapas.  For  years  he  practised  among 
the  natives  of  the  region,  and  was  loved  and  respected  by  the 
Indians  for  miles  around.     However — 

One  day  a  messenger  came  to  the  farm  from  Cal  y  Mayor,  a 
Zapatista  general,  directing  the  doctor  to  come  immediately  to 
the  rebel  camp  to  perform  dental  work  upon  the  chief.  The 
doctor,  naturally,  was  unable  to  comply.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  his  house  were  some  Carranzista  troops.  To  obey  the  order 
of  the  bandit  was  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of  the  farm,  and 
probably  imprisonment,  on  a  charge  of  aiding  the  enemy.  Dr. 
Sturgis  sent  to  the  chief  a  polite  note,  explaining  his  inability  to 
come  as  directed. 

A  few  days  later  a  party  of  bandits  entered  the  Sturgis  home, 
seized  the  doctor,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  mother,  took  the 
doctor's  instruments,  and  carried  them  off'  through  the  tropical 
jungle  to  the  bandit's  camp  on  the  Rio  de  la  Venta.  The  doctor 
was  put  to  work  on  the  bandit's  teeth,  while  his  wife  was  sent 
out  with  the  native  women  camp-followers  to  cut  wood  and 
do  other  heavy  work.  Even  Mrs.  Sturgis's  mother  had  to  labor 
with  the  other  women.  She  was  neither  young  nor  strong,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  of  it  she  died. 

Cal  y  Mayor,  the  Zapatista  general,  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  injm-e  and  insult  the  doctor  and  his  wife. 

"Why  do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  hurt  us?"  asked  Mrs. 
Sturgis  one  day.     She  was  a  small  woman,  but  with  the  fear- . 
lessness  that  most  people  acquire  on  the  frontier. 

"Because  you  are  a  gringo,"  he  answered.  "And  because 
your  gringo  President  is  a  friend  to  my  enemy,  Carranza.  Your 
gringo  President  is  being  paid  one  million  dollars  every  year  for 
recognizing  my  enemy.  He  is  Carranza's  paid  servant.  You 
Americans  are  too  blind  to  see.     All  Americans  are  fools." 

"It  isn't  so,"  protested  Mrs.  Stm-gis, 

"It  is  so.     I  know  it." 

For  months  the  chief  promised  to  release  the  American  and  his 
wife,  but  failed  to  keep  his  promise.  He  used  Mrs.  Sturgis  as  a 
messenger  to  other  bandits  where  it  was  dangerous  to  send  his 
own  men,  and  always  holding  her  husband  as  a  hostage  for  her 
safe  return. 

At  last,  when  Dr.  Sturgis  was  too  weak  to  do  any  more  work 
the  bandit  released  them.  The  doctor,  being  unable  to  walk, 
was  given  a  horse,  but  his  wife  was  made  to  go  on  foot.  It 
was  sixty  mUes  through  the  tropical  forest  to  their  home,  without 
so  much  as  an  Indian  village  on  the  way.  They  were  given 
only  five  tortillas  for  food,  but  they  found  mangoes  and  other 
tropical  fruits.  They  made  the  trip  in  six  days,  Mrs.  Sturgis 
arriving  with  her  feet  swollen  to  three  times  their  norma!  size. 
She  had  on  an  old  pair  of  shoes  when  she  started,  but  they  fell 
to  pieces  on  the  second  day. 

When  they  reached  their  farm,  they  found  that  Captain 
Oropesa,  of  the  Federal  Army,  had  declared  them  rebel  sym- 
pathizers and  had  confiscated  their  entii'e  property.  The  fields 
had  been  cut  into  lots  and  sold,  and  strange  natives  were  gather- 
ing the  crops  that  they  had  planted. 

American  friends  sent  the  doctor  and  his  wife  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  the  Consul  put  them  on  a  boat  for  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  in  St.  Louis,  very  nearly  nervous  wrecks. 

Such  incidents  are  not, things  of  the  past  or  even  occasional 
incidents.  They  are  every-day  occun-ences.  Foreigners  in 
Vera  Cruz  to-day  are  negotiating  for  the  release  of  Joseph 
Devaux,  Canadian,  held  for  $3,000  ransom  for  the  past  four 
months  by  General  Majera  in  Tustepec.  A.  H.  Knight,  British 
subject,  is  being  held  by  another  bandit  in  the  same  region  for 
$8,000.     Two  weeks  ago  bandits  picked  up  two  German  mer- 


chants horseback  riding  within  two  miles  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  sold 
them  back  to  liberty  for  .fl,000  each. 

"I  have  not  been  describing  country  that  is  in  the  hands  of 
revolutionists,"  writes  Mr.  Foster.  "Every  story  I  have  told 
happened  in  the  part  of  the  country  nominally  under  the  control 
of  President  Carranza  and  his  Federal  Government."  He  con- 
tinues, leading  up  to  mention  of  his  own  capture  by  oiitlaws: 

My  entire  trip  was  made  through  supposedly  peaceful  terri- 
tory. In  the  first  state,  Sonora,  I  found  the  Yaqui  Indians 
roaming  about  at  will,  killing  natives  and  foreigners  with  im- 
punity. The  next  state,  Sinaloa,  was  fairly  well  ordered,  except 
f or,Triuidad  and  other  unimportant  bandits.  Reaching  Mazatlan, 
in  the  south  of  Sinaloa,  I  could  go  no  farther  by  land.  The 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  had  been  trying  to  buUd  its  railroad 
down  through  the  state  of  Tepic  to  connect  with  Guadalajara 
and  Mexico  City,  but  every  time  they  put  up  a  bridge  somebody 
burned  it  down,  untU  the  railroad  quit  trjang. 

Tepic  was  so  full  of  bandits  with  the  ransom  habit  that 
Senor  Jose  Rico,  the  leading  Mexican  merchant  and  banker  in 
Mazatlan,  had  for  a  time  specialized  in  the  business  of  ransoming 
the  people  that  the  desperadoes  captured.  One  day,  when  he 
went  down  there  with  5,000  pesos  to  purchase  a  gentleman's 
liberty,  the  bandits  seized  him  and  held  him  untU  his  friends 
sent  down  5,000  more.  Since  then  he  has  given  up  the  busi- 
ness, and  any  one  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  bad  men  is  just 
out  of  lu*ck. 

These  gentlemen  down  in  Tepic  have  a  custom  of  accompany- 
ing their  demands  for  ransom  with  a  finger  of  the  captive, 
nicely  done  up  in  a  bottle  of  alcohol.  Readers  may  recall  the 
Whitehall  case,  which  was  given  publicity  some  time  ago. 
The  American  was  held  several  months  in  this  region,  and  after 
the  money  was  sent  to  the  bandits  they  killed  him  instead  of 
releasing  him. 

I  carefully  skirted  Tepic,  taking  boat  from  Mazatlan  to 
Manzanillo,  where  there  was  a  railroad  into  Guadalajara  and 
Mexico  City.  There,  on  June  17,  Pedro  Zamorra  with  fifty 
other  l)andits,  wrecked  our  train  near  Colima,  shooting  the 
engineer,  several  members  of  our  escort,  one  or  two  passengers, 
robbing  aU  the  people  and  stripping  my  companion  and  myself 
of  our  clothes.  We  had  been  wearing  old  uniforms  that  we  had 
used  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  they  appealed 
strongly  to  the  bandits'  idea  of  dress. 

With  two  Mexicans,  suspected  of  having  money,  wfe  were 
carried  off  by  the  party,  probably  to  be  held  for  ransom,  and  were 
taken  on  a  night  ride  when  the  party  circled  Colima  to  raid 
another  train  the  following  morning. 

We  made  our  escape  when  some  unknown  men  ambushed  the 
bandits  on  the  trail  and  put  them  to  flight.  Credit  for  this  was 
given  to  a  Major  Salinas,  whose  troops  had  been  dispatched 
from  Colima  to  catch  Zamorra. .  The  truth,  we  learned  later, 
was  that  an  old  German,  by  the  name  of  Schoendube,  believing 
that  Zamorra  was  coming  to  raid  his  ranch,  went  out  with  his 
son  and  five  cow-punchers  and  took  the  bandit  by  surprize, 
putting  to  rout  his  entire  band. 

After  this  incident  we  ran  into  no  more  bandits.  On  the 
road  to  Mexico  City,  however,  and  later  on  the  road  out  to 
Vera  Cruz,  we  ran  into  numbers  of  people  who  had  recently  en- 
countered them. 

This  ground  that  I  covered  was  all  ground  supposedly  poKced 
by  the  Carranzista  troops. 

"Why  don't  they  drive  the  bandits  out?"  I  asked  people. 
"The  Carranza  Government  is  spending  fortunes  for  its  army. 
One  sees  Federal  soldiers  everywhere,  aU  over  the  country. 
Why  do  they  not  make  one  big  drive  and  clean  the  country  up?" 

"They  don't  want  to,"  one  man  told  me.  He  was  an  employee 
of  the  Government.  "This  bunch  of  generals  are  getting  rich 
at  their  jobs,  and  if  the  bandits  got  cleaned  up,  the  need  for  the 
generals  would  cease." 

The  most  recent  case  of  an  American  kidnaped  for  ransom  is 
admitted  by  the  El  Paso  Times  and  the  Providence  Journal  to 
have  "strange  features."  The  bandit  who  did  the  kidnaping  is 
credited  with  a  statement  announcing  that  he  wanted,  apart 
from  a  fat  ransom,  to  show  that  the  Carranza  Government 
is  incapable  of  performing  its  functions.  The  ProA-idenee 
Journal  finds  nothing  suspicious  in  this  announcement,  nor  in 
any  other  features  of  the  case,  but  the  El  Paso  Times,  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  the  difficulty,  comments  in  more  guarded  fashion: 

The  arrest  of  William  O.  Jenkins,  consular  agent  for  the 
United  States  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  on  a  charge  that  he  connived 
with  the  bandit  chief  who  is  alleged  to  have  kidnaped  him,  with 
a  -view  to  extorting  money  from  the  Carranza  Go^-ernment  for 
the  payment  of  his  ransom,  is  the  most  peculiar  development  of  a 
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Why  you  can  buy  in  one  HOOD  tire 

mileage  that  wears  out  two 

"standards" — at  less  cost 


A  *' brass-tacks 
of  tire-buying. 


talk  —  to  puncture  some  fixed  habits] 


One.  tire's  cost  includes  material,  labor,  overhead,  dis- 
tribution to  dealers,  selling  expense.  Buy  two  tires  and 
you  duplicate  each  of  these  costs.; 

To  cover  a  certain  mileage  —  say  9,000  —  you  may  buy  tii'o 
"  standard  "  tires  —  at  twice  the  cost  of  one.  Or  you  can,  at 
a  big  saving,  buy  one  HOOD  tire  that  will  cover  the  distance. 
"  Hold  on,"  you  say,  "  Why  should  HOODS  have  double 
the  mileage  of  '  standards '?  " 

HOODS  contain  an  extra  quantity  and  extra  quality  of  materials. 

They  are  built  up  to  mileage  leadership,  not  down  to  a  common 

price.     All  our  statements  of  mileage  are  based  on  extensive 

records  of  actual  on-the-road  performance  throughout  the 

country. 

Building  into  HOOD  tires  the  last  half  of  their  doubled 
mileage  takes  only  an  additional  fraction  of  the  material 
and  labor  cost  required  for  the  first  half.    One  double- 
mileage  HOOD  bears  little  more  than  half  the  over- 
head expense  involved  in  making  two  ''  standards  "  ; 
halves  the  distribution  expense  of  two  tires ;  cuts  in 
two  the  selling  expense. 

Now  for  actual  comparison.    A  34  x  4  inch  "stan- 
dard" tire  of  a  well-known  make  lists  at  ^34. 10.  It 
may  deliver  4,500  miles   (until  lately  adjusted 
on  a  basis  of  3,500  miles).     For  9,000  miles 
the  two  "  standard "  tires    required    cost  a  total 
of  ^68.20.     A  34  X  4  inch  HOOD  delivers,  as 
proved  in  actual  service,  an  average  of  8,000  to 
10,000  miles.  Cost  —  ?46.25.  The  saving 
of  ^21.95  that  a  HOOD  brings  you  in 
9,000   miles  results  from  the  econ- 
omy   in   making  and   selling  one 
"  unit  "    instead    of  duplicating 
the  same  costs  in  two  "  units  " 
that  together  cover  no  more 
mileage.     Can  you  afford 
to    be    'without 
HOODS? 
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Metal 
and  Motor 

Rust-red  ore  and  rolled  steel  beam  are  two  ends  of  a  chain 
between  which  lie  many  links. 

Chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics — practically  every  branch 
of  science  that  enters  into  engineering  aids  in  smelting, 
refining  and  forging,  but  back  of  all  these  and  mightier  than 
any  is  power,  and  with  increasing  frequency  this  power 
assumes  the  form  of  electricity. 


At  the  docks  of  the  great  iron 
range  country  electric  cranes  Hft 
endless  loads  of  ore  down  into 
the  holds  of  waiting  ships. 

At  Gary,  Cleveland,  South  Chi- 
cago and  other  Great  Lakes  ports 
that  feed  the  mightiest  mills  of 
the  steel  industry,  electrically 
operated  unloaders  relieve  the 
great  freighters  of  their  cargo, 
cutting  from  75  to  80  per  cent  from 
the  cost  of  handling  as  compared 
with  older,  clumsier  and  slower 
methods. 

It  is  electricity  that  does  the 
lifting  and  carrying,  that  supplies 
the  power  and  endurance  needed 
for  the  handling  and  hauling  of 
material  as  it  moves  from  blast 
furnace  to  ingot  rolls,  that  turns 
the   rolls   as   ingots   are   squeezed 


into  bars,  that  moves  the  manipu- 
lator as  it  lifts,  turns  and  shifts 
the  great  glowing  bloom. 

Varied  as  are  the  demands  of 
these  many  tasks  they  are  identi- 
cal in  one  respect.  Every  one 
severely  tests  the  ruggedness,  reli- 
ability and  endurance  of  the  driv- 
ing motor. 

Westinghouse  Motors  long  ago 
proved  their  ability  to  serve  long 
and  well  at  the  most  difficult 
tasks  that  the  industry  could  im- 
pose. Long  experience  in  ev'ery 
phase  of  applying  power  to  iron 
and  steel  production  enables  West- 
inghouse engineers  to  recommend 
motors  that  will  not  merely  do  the 
work,  but  that  will  exactly  fit 
every  requirement  of  each  partic- 
ular task. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUF^ACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W 

(WESTrNGHOUSE^ 
ELECTRIC      J 


ELECTRIC   MOTORS 


AND  CONTROLLERS 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 


■-/ 


4   i^  /^ 


Tender,  spongy  gums 

that  bleed  easily  are  the  first  symptoms 
of  pyorrhea.  Loss  of  teeth  may  follow 
if  these  conditions  are  not  corrected. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  only  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing 
pyorrhea  has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  phase  of  oral 
prophylaxis.  Pyorrhocide  Powder's  specific 
purpose  is  to  restore  and  maintain  gum  heahh. 
It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth.  Scientifically 
compounded  for  these  purposes,  dentists 
everywhere  prescribe  it. 

Take  prompt  action  to  restore  and  then  maintain 
gum  health.     Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  daily. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder 
y^^^^^i^'  ../^'^     *^    economical    because 

a  dollar  package  con- 
tains six  months'  sup- 
ply. Sold  by 
leading  drug- 
gists and  den- 
tal supply 
I  houses. 

!  FREE    SAMPLE 

Wt.Uforfjee 
i  sample  and 
ourbooklelon 
Prevenlion 
and  Treat- 
ment of  Pyor- 
rhea. 

The  Dentinol 
1    &  Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 

Sole 
Distributors 

1476  Broadway 

New  York 
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NOl-^ 


avORR 

New -1°" 


Scientifically 

S^erfected  by 

Clinical  ^search. 


W«    thall    continut:    to  offer    through    exhaustive    tcientijic 

research,  and  by   unlimited  clinicai 
faeilitiea,  only  such  a  dentifrice  a»  is  -J^Z^^ 

proved  most  effective— in   promoting     ^p^^l^C^ 

tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health.  ^Pres 


Old 

Virginia 
Fruit 
Calce 


TTOR  the  family  dinner,  the  unexpected  guest,  the 
holiday  treat,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  Bromm's 
Old  Virginia  Fruit  Cake,  made  for  S3  years  from  the 
same  old  recipe,  which  calls  for- quantities  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  nuts  and  other  good  things. 

Packed  in  its  snug  tin  box,  it  keeps  indefinitely,  like 
old  wine,  and  is  always  deliciously  fresh. 

We  ship  prepaid  by  parcel  post,  delivery  guaran- 
teed, to  any  address  in  U.  S.  Prices:  2-lb.  tin  .?2.2S; 
4-lb.  tmS400;  6-lb.  tin  $5.50.  Order' today  for  your 
own  table,  and  let  us  send  one  for  you  to  a  friend. 

L.  BROMM  BAKING  CO. 

512  E.  Marshall  Street  Richmond,  Va. 

Sold  in  New  York  by  Park  &  Tilford.    Exclusive  sellini; 
rightf^  in  other  cities    open  to  hiKh-Krade  fancy  prficers. 


case  that  from  the  beginning  has  been 
marked  by  extraordinary  features. 

The  inherent  probabilities  all  point  to 
Jenkins's  innocence  of  the  charge.  If 
there  had  been  a  fraudulent  scheme  to 
obtain  money  for  the  ransom  it  certainly 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  more  de- 
termined effort  would  have  been  made  to 
get  the  money.  Instead,  the  money  was 
paid  promptly  by  friends  and  relatives  of 
Jenkins  in  order  to  obtain  his  release,  and 
so  far  the  Carranza  Government  is  not 
out  any  over  the  transaction. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  has  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  Jenkins  may  be  taken 
as  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  convincing  evidence  of  his  innocence 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  Wash- 
ington has  never  been  unduly  sensitive 
in  such  matters.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
shown  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  resolve 
every  doubt  adversely  to  American  citi- 
zens who  were  in  trouble  in  Mexico  and 
give  the  Mexican  (jovernment  the  best  of 
the  argument.  The  protest  now  registered 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Jenkins 
is  innocent,  but  it  means  that  on  the  face 
of  the  returns  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
evidence  in  his  favor. 

All  through  the  Jenkins  ease  there  has 
been  an  element  of  mystery  that  was 
baffling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mys- 
tery will  be  cleared  away  and  the  facts  of 
the  case  established,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  a  definite  declaration  of  policy  to 
fit  future  eases. 


OUR  FREE  WAY  OF  MEETING  THOSE 
ROYAL  BELGIANS 

nPHE  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
-■■  as  they  recall  their  sojourn  in  this 
well-known  "land  of  the  free,"  will  have 
occasion  to  smile  a  quiet  smile  at  some  of 
the  amusing  things  that  happened  on  the 
trip,  opines  Herbert  Corey  in  the  San 
Antonio  Light.  He  quotes  an  observer 
who  says,  "we  Americans  haven't  yet 
learned  how  to  handle  kings  and  queens," 
and  produces  evidence  to  prove  it.  Of 
course,  li\dng  in  a  land  where  royalty  is 
moderately  scarce,  it  is  conceded  that  we 
have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  learn 
precisely  "what  isn't  done"  in  the  presence 
of  a  personage  of  royal  blood,  a  fact  which 
the  Belgian  rulers  wiU  no  doubt  charitably 
bear  in  mind  when  they  think  of  the  ladies 
who  curtsied  so  low  before  them  that, 
according  to  the  observer  above  quoted, 
who  is  evidently  a  very  plain-speaking 
person,  "the  bursting  of  corset-strings 
sounded  like  the  abrupt  deflating  of  rear 
tires,"  and  of  those  other  ladies  of  exceeding 
avoii'dupois  who  "achieved  the  ultimate 
in  the  way  of  sinking  before  majesty,  but 
could  not  get  back  to  an  upright  position 
without  outside  aid."  Mr.  Corey  quotes 
further  this  ob.server  in  his  description  of 
the  doubtfully  inspiring  sight  of  a  sturdy 
democrat  meeting  socially  the  first  honest- 
to-goodness  king  that  ever  graced  these 
shores  with  his  royal  presence,  and  we  read: 

The  sturdy  democrat  would  take  the 
King's  hand,  and  then  he  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Not  being  brought  up 
to  the  etiquette  of  courts,  he  never  knew 
whether  he  or  the  King  was  supposed  to 
let  go  first.  And  he  always  smiled  warmly 
at  the  King,  but  rarely  initiated  any  con- 
versation.    Nor  did  the  King,  because  his 


English  is  not  exactly  ardent.  By  and  by 
Brand  Whitlock,  or  one  of  the  other  hands 
attending  royalty,  would  pry  the  democrat 
loose  and  he  would  move  on.  And  an- 
other would  take  his  place,  smiling  warmly, 
but  also  speechless. 

Down  in  the  Southwest,  which  we  are 
given  to  understand  is  practically  the  only 
section  of  our  country  where  there  are 
still  a  few,  forlorn  traces  of  those  ' '  wild  and 
woolly"  conditions  for  which  all  the  Great 
West  was  once  so  justly  celebrated,  the 
natives  put  on  a  couple  of  Indian  dances 
for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  visitors.  The 
first  one  was  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  where 
the  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  .Jimmy  Swinnerton  "and 
other  highbinders  of  the  Great  Dust,"  who 
sent  flivvers  into  the  desert  and  rounded 
up  every  loose  Indian.    Says  Mr.  Corey: 

No  attention  was  paid  to  consideration 
of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  condition.  They  were 
ruthlessly  dragged  down  to  Flagstaff,  stript 
down  to  dancing  costume,  and  set  a-danc- 
ing.  For  two  hours  they  capered  and  yoo- 
hooed  in  front  of  the  hotel,  while  the  King 
and  Queen  sat  mournfully  on  the  veranda 
and  watched  the  performance. 

"They  gave  every  sort  of  dance  from 
the  Geronimo  jazz  to  the  first  of  July 
snake-dance,"  said  the  observer.  "Indians 
danced  before  the  King  that  hadn't  lifted 
a  leg  in  thirty  years.  The  merciless 
Swinnerton  lurked  in  the  shadows  urging 
them  on." 

After  the  dance  the  King  was  asked  by 
the  observer  what  he  thought  of  the  danc- 
ing. He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  seeming 
to  choose  his  words  with  great  care.  Then 
he  said: 

"It — ah — seemed  rather  prolonged." 

The  next  day,  the  King  and  Queen 
visited  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  said  the 
observer,  and  the  Albuquerquans  put  on  an 
Indian  dance  to  amuse  them.  They  had 
heard  of  the  pitiful  efforts  of  the  odious 
Swinnerton  and  his  fallen  associates  and 
determined  to  give  the  King  and  Queen  a 
desert-dance  show  they  would  never  forget. 
The  observer  thinks  they  succeeded.  The 
Albuquerque  affair  lasted  four  hours! 

As  is  the  custom  of  royalty,  the  King 
carries  trunks  full  of  orders  and  medals 
around  with  him.  One  of  the  officers  of 
his  entourage  is  forever  one  foot  behind 
him  to  the  right,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
every  sort  of  decoration  that  Belgium 
turns  out. 

When  a  man  is  presented  who  has  done 
something  for  the  King  and  Queen  on  their 
tour — driven  an  engine  or  fried  a  fish  or 
presided  over  a  banquet — the  King  jerks  a 
cabalistic  word  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
faithful  attendant.  Back  goes  the  right 
hand  of  the  King,  the  decoration  called 
for  is  dropt  in  it,  the  right  hand  swings 
back,  up,  and  down,  the  decoration  is 
pinned  on,  and  another  democrat  is  happy. 
It  is  all  done  in  four  motions,  the  observer 
said.  Hundreds  of  these  decorations  have 
been  presented. 

At  San  Francisco  preparations  were  made 
to  honor  the  royal  guests  with  a  great 
banquet.  Some  persons  who  had  had  ex- 
perience with  monarchs  where  they  "live 
and  move  and  have  their  being,"  were  en- 
trusted with  making  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  affair.  And  what  happened  is  thus 
reported : 

"All  the  guests  must  face  the  King  and 
Queen   at    the    banquet,"    said    the    rule- 
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Christmas  Gift  Suggestions 

THE.  renaissance  in  the  vogue  which  favors  crystal 
and  cut  glass  provides  new  pleasure  in  Christmas 
gift  selection. 

For  this  season,  Libbey  presents  many  designs,  new 
and  beautiful  in  form  and  decoration,  the  inspiration 
and  hand  work  of  Libbey  artists  and  master  crafts- 
men. The  superior  quality  and  finish  of  this  art  ware 
is  possible  only  through  the  many  years  of  Libbey 
experience.  The  gift  of  Libbey  ware  will  undeniably 
add  a  tone  of  quiet  elegance,  a  touch  of  the  artistic, 
when  displayed  in  the  home.  The  book  of  Libbey 
Christmas  gift  suggestions  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Exhibitions  are  being  shown  by  the  best  dealers  in 
your  city. 

THE   LIBBEY  GLASS  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Vase  and  flower  bas- 
ket have  frost-like  en- 
graving. 

The  bowl  is  diamond 
cut.  brillia  nt  and 
clear. 
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The  vases  above  are 
leautifiilly  varied 
forms.  Sugar  bowl 
and  cream  filchcr 
are  delightfully 
quaint. 

The  lower  group  is 
suggestive  of  the  rare 
beauty  and  exquisite 
design  in  the  delight- 
ful variety  of  the 
Libbey  collection. 
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Reproduced  from  actual  photographs  taken  at  Edison  Recording  Studios.  New  York 

The  blindfolded  jury  hears  Hempel  sing  "lo  non 
sono  piu  VAnnetta,"  while  she  stands  beside  the 
New  Edison. 


THE  BLINDFOLD  TEST  is  the  most 
severe  of  all  musical  tests;  shutting  off 
a  person's  sight  greatly  increases  his  acute' 
ness  of  hearing.  Yet  even  the  blindfold  test 
has  been  successfully  met  by  the  New  Edison. 

Frieda  Hempel,  prima  donna  soprano  of  the  Metropol' 
itan  Opera  Company,  New  York,  appeared  before  five  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  musical  experts  to  perform  the  test. 
She  stood  beside  the  New  Edison.  The  blindfolds  were  adjusted  over  the 
eyes  of  the  five  men.  As  shown  in  the  first  photograph,  Hempel  then 
started  to  sing.  The  selection  was  "lo  non  sono  piu  lAnnetta''  from  the 
opera  "Crispino  e  la  Comare."  Suddenly  Hempel  stopped  singing,  but  the 
song  continued.  The  New  Edison  had  taken  up  the  song  and  was  singing  alone. 
The  five  experts,  even  though  their  hearing  faculties  were  at  highest  con' 
centration,  were  completely  unaw^are  that  Hempel  had  ceased  and  that  they 
were  listening  only  to  the  New  Edison's  Re'Creation  of  her  voice. 

Two  million  people  have  heard  similar  tonctests,  publicly  given  by  forty 
different  artists.  Five  hundred  representative  newspapers  have  publicly 
recorded  the  fact  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  distinguish  the  artist's  living 
art  from  its  Re'Creation  by  the  New  Edison.  The  proof  of  this  is 
founded  upon  scientific  fact;  it  is  piled  mountain^high.  The  New  Edison 
brings  you  all  the  living  artist  can  bring,  excepting  his  physical  presence. 


fyAe  N  E"^ 


** 


E7he  Phonograph 
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Thirty  seconds  later!  Hempel  has  ceased.  The 
blindfold  jury  is  not  aware  that  the  New  Edison 
is  singing  "lo  non  sono  piu  1'  Annetta"  alone. 


FRIEDA  HEMPEL  is  called  "Hempel  of 
the  Voice  Supreme."  You  might  think 
this  is  because  of  her  technique— so  flawless, 
so  superb!  Or  because  of  her  notes,  pure 
as  the  chiming  of  silver  bells. 


But  Hempel  is  infinitely  more  than  a  vocalist.  Hear 
her  sing  some  song  she  loves,  and  suddenly  you  under' 
stand  \vhat  it  is  that  makes  her  great  among  the  greatest 
in  opera  and  concert.  For  you  fall  under  the  spell  of  a  mysterious,  lifting 
power — a  power  which  transmutes  every  note  into  gold  and  every  bar  into 
angel^music.  It  is  HempeFs  sublime  artist'soul.  Soul  is  that  electric  some^ 
thing,  that  transcendent  something,  that  eternal  something,  which  makes 
music  the  mind's  solace  and  inspiration.  The  soul  of  music  is  what  Edison 
has  caught  and  perpetuated  in  his  Re^Creatigns.  That  is  why  he  considers 
the  New  Edison  the  greatest  of  his  inventions.  That  is  w^hy  the  heart 
of  the  music'lover  responds  to  a  Re'Creation  by  the  Nev/  Edison,  even 
as  it  responds  to  the  art  of  the  living  artist. 

Go  hear  the  J^ew  Edison.  Hear  it  with  your  eyes  closed,  for  that  is  the 
best  way  to  listen  to  music.  You  will  feel  that  the  artist  himself  is  standing 
before  you — alive!  Write  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the 
most  interesting   phonograph  story  of  the    year,   "Edison  and  Music." 


EDI 

v^ith  a  Sold 


ON 
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Save  Coal 

JWHh  an 

RvinO! 


— the  Damper  Time  Check 
that  attaches  in  five  min- 
utes to  chains  of  any  heat- 
ing system  in  homes  or  flats. 

No  more  fires  out  from 
forgetting  to  check  your 
fire  on  time.  No  more 
waiting  up  at  night  to 
check  your  fires.  No  more 
overheated  rooms  or  un- 
necessary waste  of  coal. 
You  may  forget  to  check 
your  fire— £V/ArO 
never  forgets. 

No  winding.  No  com- 
plicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order,  the 
EVINO  will  last  for 
years.  Saves  its  cost  in 
a  few  months  by  sav- 
ing coal.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Price  complete, 
$9.00  —  postage  or  ex- 
press prepaid. 

Write  today  for 

beautiful  illustrated 

EVINO  booklet 

EVINO  MFG.  CO. 

203  Manufacturers  Homa 
Building  ^ 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


\ 


The  EVINO  is 
beautifully  fin- 
ished, the  en- 
tire mechanism 
being  enclosed 
in  a  compact, 
dull  brass  case. 
Two  small 
screws  hold  it 
to  the  wall  or 
woodwork.  If 
you  are  a  rent- 
er, remove  the 
screws  and  take 
the  EVINO 
with  you  when 
you  move. 


\ 


The  Evino  is  manufactured 
by  Mr.  O.  Evinrude,  well 
known  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  detachable  row- 
boat  motors. 


Every  Tick  Saves  a  Lump  of  Coal' 


Pamoua  Old-Fathioned 

RUIT  GARE 

Rare  holiday  treat;  ideal  for  eifts.  Old 
family  recipe,  using  carefully  selected, 
purest  materials.  Rich,  temptinfc  flavor.  Cheaper  than 
homebaking;  thousands  sent  yearly  everywhere. 
Packed  in  beautiful  metal  container;  dust-proof;  damp- 
proof,  sanitary;  useful  when  empty.  4  121b.  cake;  a  big 
value.  Sent  east  of  Denver  $3.25  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  West  of  Denver  $3.50.  Order  early. 
Zhs  Ceo.  H.  Strlrtmann^  Sons  Oo„  I3th  and  Plnn 
Expert  Bakers  since  1860  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  Safest, 
Speediest  Sled — 

FJexihle  Flyer 

Its  patented,  grooved  steel,  non-skid 
runners  make  steering  easy  and  coast- 
ing safe,  comfortable  and  fast.  Has 
an  all-steel  shock  absorber  front. 

Saves  shoes,  prevents  wet  feet.  7 
sizes,  38  to  63  inches.  Only  the  gen- 
uine bears  the  flying  eagle  trade 
mark. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BOX  1  1 OON  PHILADELPHIA 

%"mm^''C:^  FREE 

Cardboard  Model 
shows  how  Flex- 
ible Flyer  steers. 
Write  for  it. 


makers.  "No  one  may  touch  any  course 
until  the  Queen  does.  If  she  declines  a 
course  all  must  pass." 

There  were  other  rules,  but  these  are 
enough.  All  went  merry  as  a  wedding-bell 
until  it  was  discovered  that  if  every 
banqueter  must  face  the  Queen  there 
wasn't  a  dining-room  in  the  city  big 
enough  to  seat  more  than  three  hundred. 
And  if  no  one  might  take  a  course  the 
Queen  declined  there  were  fears  that  the 
guests  would  bring  pockets  full  of  pop- 
corn, for»  by  this  time  the  Queen  was 
eating  only  crackers  and  milk. 

"So  the  social  arbiters  quit,"  said  the 
observer,  "and  the  bars  were  thrown  down 
and  any  sort  of  a  hit  went  for  three  bases. 
About  2,000  people  were  present  and  every 
one  had  a  grand,  uproarious  jubilee." 


PROHIBITION  BOOMS  THE  BRITISH 
CANDY  BUSINESS 

'  I  ^HE  candy  business  in  Britain  is  looking 
-■■  up,  and  it  is  no  less  a  person  than 
"Pussyfoot"  Johnson  that  is  going  to  put 
it  on  its  feet  there.  Mr.  Johnson  would 
appear  just  at  present  to  be  the  most 
eminent  American  across  the  pond,  hav- 
ing gathered  to  himself  the  public  attention 
erstwhile  bestowed  on  such  comparatively 
humble  citizens  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  John 
J.  Pershing,  and  Herbert  Hoover.  A 
special  correspondent  of  Candy  and  Ice 
Cream  (Chicago,  November) .Jcalling  him- 
self "Jack  Brooks  of  London,"  tells  us  that 
the  British  confectioner  is  far  behind  his 
American  cousin.  "Mention  nut  sundae 
to  a  Britisher,"  he  says,  "and  you  will  find 
an  attendant  from  a  local  asylum  shadow- 
ing you  diligently."  If  "Pussyfoot"  dries 
up  the  realm,  however,  Britannia,  instructed 
by  her  affectionate  Uncle  Sam,  will  have 
some  real  candy-stores ;  for  the  hard  drinker, 
when  deprived  of  his  cocktail,  flies  to  the 
chocolate-box,  we  are  told,  like  the  homing 
pigeon  to  its  cote.  Writes  Mr.  Brooks  of 
London: 

Of  course  one  mustn't  forget  "Pussyfoot" 
Johnson.  Mr.  J.,  who,  I  believe,  is  known 
in  Kansas  City  and  thereabouts,  has  been 
in  London  with  his  trusted  lieutenants  for 
some  months  now,  and  they  do  say  (only 
this  is  between  ourselves)  that  he  swears  to 
put  Britain  dry.  Anyhow,  the  candy  and 
ice-cream  people  here  have  done  consider- 
able chin-wagging  lately.  You  see,  they 
realize  what  a  boom  would  mean  for  the 
candy  and  ice-cream  game  if  old  "Pussy- 
foot," as  they  call  him  here,  did  give 
British  booze  the  solar  plexus. 

A  jobber  mentioned  the  other  day  that 
he  really  believed  the  distillery  and  brew- 
ery element  were  getting  the  "wind  up," 
having  reaUzed  what  men  like  Johnson  did 
to  .John  Barleycorn  in  the  States,  and  that 
some  were  even  looking  up  candy  and  con- 
fectionery figures — in  case.  After  all, 
it's  a  short  cut  from  beer  to  milk  and  cream 
with  the  attendant  ice-cream  and  creamed 
candies,  and  one  very  large  brewing  and 
distilling  establishment  in  Wales  which 
has  manufactured  a  famous  brew  of  dinner 
ales  and  stouts  for  two  or  three  generations 
closed  down  three  months  ago  to  open 
again  as  a  milk-  and  cream-distributing 
center.  Mr.  Johnson  opens  his  prohibition 
campaign  in  Scotland  next  month,  having 
imported  tons  of  propaganda  and  cinema 
films  having  the  requisite  "punch"  and  a 
number  of  prohibition  speakers  who  will 


draw  $75  a  week  each  while  in  the  country. 
Johnson  will  tell  Britain  that  milk  and 
cream,  and  not  booze,  is  needed  to  build  up 
the  coming  generation  that  must  fill  the 
gaps  caused  by  war-ravages.  And  if  he 
is  successful  there  must  be  a  wide  market 
for  the  American  manufacturer  of  candy 
and  soda-fountain  requisites,  for  the  British 
manufacturers  would  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  entire  demand  that  would  arise  did 
Mr.  Booze  take  the  count.  For  the  time 
would  then  be  ripe  to  introduce  the  soda- 
fountain  and  the  candy-store  on  a  huge 
scale,  and  educate  the  British  public  in  the 
difference  between  peppermint  lozenges  at 
four  a  penny  and  Gladiola  Gushes  at  25 
cents  the  gush. 

If  only  for  "the  chance  of  tasting  a 
banana  snowflake  once  again,"  Mr.  Brooks 
of  London  fervently  hopes  that  Johnson 
may  win;  and  he  suggests  that  the  possi- 
bility may  not  be  so  remote  as  some  people 
think.  There  is  no  question,  he  says, 
that  the  war  has  changed  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  there  la 
hope  for  the  soda-fountain  in  Britain. 
Nowhere  is  this  change  so  noticeable  as 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  where  the 
confectionery  and  baking  exhibition  has 
just  opened  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
came  to  Europe.     He  continues: 

A  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  astonished 
at  this  show.  Time  was  when  the  bakers' 
confectionery  more  or  less  swamped  the 
sugar  confectionery  or  "boiled  goods"  side 
of  the  exhibit.  But  to-day  the  bakers 
are  hampered  by  certain  restrictions  with 
the  result  that  sweet-manufacturers  are  all 
there.  They  are  just  four  times  as  strong 
as  they  were  at  the  1915  exhibit,  while  the 
amazing  display  of  toffee  tends  to  the  con- 
viction that  Britain  is  going  to  be  a  bigger 
toffee-eater  than  ever.  All  the  famous 
toffee-firms,  such  as  Mackintosh,  Cleeve, 
Sharp,  Robertson,  and  the  like,  have  their 
stalls  piled  so  high  with  toffee  that  it  is 
imnecessary  for  these  manufacturers  to 
tell  you  there  is  a  toffee  boom  on.  The 
thing  is  obvious.  William  Sharp,  of  the 
"Kreemy"  toffee  firm,  says  two  factors 
have  caiised  this  huge  demand — restric- 
tions on  drink  and  the  fact  that  the  man 
in  the  trenches  had  become  a  toffee-eater. 
Prewar  days  toffee  was  bought  mostly  for 
the  kids.  Now  the  adults  are  eating  more 
than  the  children  used  to  eat. 

British  toffee  to-day  is  up  one  hundred 
per  cent,  on  prewar  prices.  The  manu- 
facturers say  they  fear  no  rivalry  from 
abroad,  since  they  make  toffee  for  the 
world.  ' '  Slab  "  toffee,  so  popular  before  the 
war,  is  now  "napoo."  The  public  won't 
look  at  it.     It  will  buy  only  wrapt  toffees. 

The  difficulty  just  now  in  the  British 
candy  trade  is  that  the  manufacturers 
can  not  obtain  the  raw  materials  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  all  the  retailers  have  to 
be  rationed.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  government  restrictions.  But 
the  manufacturers  here  are  all  agreed  that 
there  is  a  good  time  ahead,  and  that  in  the 
near  future  they  will  be  able  to  get  good 
supplies  of  butter,  milk,  and  sugar  with- 
out difficulty.  There  is  one  factor  in  the 
new  regime.  The  German  chocolate- 
manufacturer,  prominent  before  the  war, 
is  missing  now.  But  the  American  and 
Canadian  chocolate-manufacturers  have 
their  finger  in  the  pie.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  their  stalls  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Hall  exhibit,  and  they  tell  you  they 
are  out  to  capture  some  of  the  trade  here 
formerly  held  by  Germany.     The  British 
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ARMCO  IRON 

ENAMELED     PRODUCTS 


Smoothly  Beautiful  for  Kitchen  Use 


The  trade-WaHt  ARMCO  carries 
the  assurance  that  products  bearing 
that  mark  are  manufactured  by  The 
American  Kolhnc  Mill  Company 
with  the  skill,  intelligence,  and  fidel- 
ity associated  with  its  products,  and 
hence  can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the 
merit  claimed  for  them.  The  trade- 
mark ARMCO  is  registered  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


'What  put  the  idea  of  Armco 
Iron  Enameled  Products  in  your 
mind?"  asked  the  guest. 

"My  husband,"  the  hostess  re- 
plied. "He  uses  Armco  Iron  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  metal 
industrial  products,  and  has  had 
splendid  success  with  it.  You  see, 
its  purity  and  evenness  make  pos- 
sible unusual  durability. 

"When  my  husband  told  me 
that  there  were  stoves  made  with 
Armco  Iron  polished  sheets  and 
enameled  parts,  I  decided  to  get 
one.  I  wrote  the  manufacturers 
of  Armco  Iron — The  American 
Rolling  MillCompany,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio — and  they  sent  me 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
firms  that  make  such  stoves,  also 


of  the  manufacturers  of  Armco 
Iron  Enameled  Kitchen  Cabinets, 
Refrigerators,  and  Table-Tops. 

"As  you  see,  I  now  use  all  of 
these  articles,  and  your  own  eyes 
tell  you  how  smoothly  beautiful 
and  perfect  they  are.  Because  of 
the  exceptional  purity  and  even- 
ness of  Armco  Iron,  these  kitchen 
products  are  remarkably  free 
from  occluded  gases,  seams,  scars, 
cracks,  spots,  pinholes,  and  other 
defects,  which  in  less  carefully 
made  enameled  products  show 
through  the  enameling  and  cause 
ugly  spots  and  rough  places. 

"After  my  two  years'  experience 
with  these  products  in  my  kitch- 
en, I  can  heartily  recommend 
them  to  every  housewife." 


Armco  Enameling  stock  is  used  throughout  in  the  manufacture  of  such  uell-knoun  products 
as  the  Sanico"  range,  made  by  the  Minnesota  Stote  Compuny,  MinncupoJii;  the  LcoiuirJ 
Cleanable  Rc)rigcratcr,  made  by  the  QranJ  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company  of  Qrand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  the  baby  highchair,  "Sanitray,"  made  by  the  Vitreous  Enumcling  Company  of 
Cleicland;  enamel  table-tops  made  /;\  the  Benjamin  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Porcc/ain  Ename/ 
&  Munu/acturing  Company,  Baltimore,  and  The  Enamel  Proiiiicts  Company,  ClerclunJ 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  Box  958.  Middletown,Ohio 


ARMCO     IRON     RESISTS     RUST 
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manufacturers  saj'  they  are  prepared  for 
this.  There's  one  thing,  if  advertising  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  (which,  of  course, 
we  know  it  has),  the  British  manu- 
facturers are  not  going  to  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  Mackintosh,  the  Toffee 
de  Luxe  man,  for  instance,  has  a  whole 
front  page  of  the  London  Daily  Mail 
very  often.  And  the  front  page  of  The 
Daily  Mail  is  about  the  most  expensive 
thing  in  journalism  to-day. 


PARIS   IS   STILL  FASCINATING,  BUT 
GETTING  THERE  IS  DIFFICULT 

"T)RING  lump-sugar  along  with  you 
-*-'  when  you  come,"  suggests  Charles 
Upson  Clark  in  the  New  York  Times  to 
prospective  Paris  visitors.  Apparently 
they  are  short  on  the  saccharin  substance 
over  there,  but  Paris  provides  an  ample 
supply  of  the  essentials,  we  are  told — 
meat,  bread,  cheese,  and  such;  and  life 
there,  in  spite  of  some  restrictions,  is 
described  as  "infinitely  diverting,"  and 
cheaper  than  in  New  York.  Also,  the 
French  yearn  earnestly  for  the  tourist,  and 
are  making  all  kinds  of  preparations  to 
show  him  the  battle-fields  and  other  inter- 
esting new  things,  in  addition  to  all  the 
old  wonders.  "Nevertheless,"  warns  Mr. 
Clark,  "let  no  niisgizided  tourist  imagine 
that  because  the  war  is  over  and  the  State 
Department  has  announced  that  it  will 
issue  tourist  passports  for  certain  coun- 
tries, travel  will  soon  be  like  what  it  was 
in  the  past."  It  seems  that  before  the 
Europe-bound  pilgrim  is  permitted  to  sail 
to-day  many  more  pestiferous  regulations 
must  be  observed  and  much  more,  and 
even  redder,  red  tape  unwound  than  was  the 
case  in  the  old  days.  Passports  must  be 
submitted  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  mul- 
titudinous officials,  who  also  demand 
photographs  and  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions regarding  one's  moral  and  financial 
status;  and  after  everything  else  is  at- 
tended to,  we  learn  that,  as  a  parting  swat, 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  trusty  officials  insists 
upon  being  satisfactorily  "shown"  that  the 
departing  tourist  has  paid  his  income  tax. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  passage,  regarding  which 
we  quote  Mr.  Clark,  who  compares  his 
recent  trip  with  a  former  one: 

I  had  a  year  ago,  on  an  Italian  steamer 
which  now  charges  $250  and  will  shortly 
ask  more,  the  cheapest  ocean  passage,  all 
things  considered,  that  I  ever  enjoyed.  We 
took  five  weeks  from  Genoa  to  New  Y'ork 
— five  weeks  of  unsurpassed  board,  free 
table  wine,  and  free  dessert  wine  at  dinners 
— and  all  I  paid  was  $110.  We  were  held 
up  three  weeks  at  Gibraltar  on  account 
of  influenza  on  board.  At  two  cents  a  mile 
for  transportation,  that  made  our  board 
figure  out  to  $6  a  week. 

Alas,  such  days  are  by!  One  must 
figure  on  at  least  $200  fo^  the  trip.  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  pick  ap  a  ticket  just 
surrendered  on  a  big  English  liner  which 
had  just  brought  over  four  thousand 
Chinese  coolies  to  Halifax,  and  which  was 
to  pick  up  another  load  on  her  return.  We 
carried  some  1,700  steerage  passengers;  a 
sharp  line  was  drawn  between  the  Italians, 
who    were   kept   aft,    and   the   Jugo-Slavs 


up  forward.  Even  in  first  cabin  there  is 
still  evidence  that  the  steamer  is  primarily 
a  transport;  little  luxuries  like  berth- 
lights  have  not  yet  been  replaced.  Nor 
did  we  have  tourists  aboard;  mine  was  a 
fairly  typical  table;  we  were,  an  oil-driller 
bound  for  Algeria,  two  young  bankers,  an 
English  exporter,  a  miner  reporting  to 
London  from  South  America,  a  Rhodes 
scholar  returning  to  Oxford  after  four  years 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Siberia,  and  a 
publicity  man. 

Three-quarters  of  the  first  cabin  de- 
serted us  at  Plymouth  late  one  afternoon; 
we  found  ourselves  in  Cherbourg  Harbor 
early  the  next  morning.  The  customs 
examination  was  courteous  and  lenient; 
tobacco  was  all  they  inquired  about.  The 
state  railways  gave  us  a  special  train — - 
two  first-class  carriages  (corridor  coaches), 
a  diner,  and  a  baggage-car — and  we  made 
the  run  in  to  Paris  at  forty-five  miles  an 
hour.  The  luncheon,  at  twelve  francs,  was 
excellent,  but  we  had  only  saccharin  pellets 
for  sugar,  as  here  in  Paris,  and  the  bread, 
of  first-class  quality,  is  not  yet  white — 
and,  to  my  thinking,  all  the  better  for  it. 
It  was  a  pleasure,  as  we  rushed  through  the 
smiling  Norman  countryside,  to  see  herd 
after  herd  of  fat  cattle,  with  here  and  there 
a  woman  milking  into  a  great  brass  pail 
shaped  like  a  top.  The  fields  were  well 
cultivated,  and  the  orchards  full  of  apples 
piled  up  for  the  cider-mill — "fine  salvag- 
ing," as  an  ex-soldier  remarked. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  talks  with  good 
French  friends  here  in  Paris  have  con- 
vinced me  that  our  American  soldiers' 
salvaging  tendencies  were  condoned,  and 
that  the  French  people,  as  a  whole,  feel 
just  as  cordial  and  grateful  to  the  Ameri- 
cans as  when  they  came.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  our  presence  everywhere;  many 
of  the  engines  we  passed  on  the  railway 
still  bore  "U.  S.  A."  on  the  tenders. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  his  experiences  in  the  French 
capital: 

It  was  our  misfortune  to  reach  Paris, 
already  jammed  full,  the  week  of  the  first 
automobile  show  in  six  years.  It  does 
no  good  to  telegraph  ahead;  an  acquain- 
tance of  mine  cabled  from  New  York  to  a 
hotel  where  he  had  often  been,  and  merely 
wasted  his  money ;  they  had  no  rooms  free, 
then  or  later.  I  left  my  valises  in  the 
package-room  and  started  out  exploring. 
I  must  have  tackled  ten  hotels  before  I 
finally  found  a  room;  it  is  the  old-fashioned 
Parisian  type,  with  a  high  ceiling  and 
French  window,  huge  mirror  over  a  fire- 
place, big  brass  bed,  red  plush  lounge, 
and  two  chairs,  a  clothes-press  with  another 
mirror,  a  table,  washstand,  and  the  old 
familiar  panels  opening  out  of  the  wall- 
paper and  disclosing  capacious  closets 
where  one  thought  to  see  only  a  blank  wall. 

There  is  no  heat,  and  mid-October  is 
chilly  in  Paris;  but  I  do  have  electric 
light.  For  this  luxxu-y  I  pay  twelve  francs 
a  day.  That  sounds  a  good  deal  for  a 
room  without  even  running  water;  but 
I  am  getting  8  francs  40  centimes  per  dollar 
for  the  $20  bills  I  brought  over  with  me — 
on  travelers'  cheeks  they  pay  8  francs  43 
centimes,  which  comes  out  to  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  when  one  considers 
the  fee  paid  for  the  checks.  So  my  room 
costs  me  only  about  $1.50  a  day.  It  is  so 
with  all  prices  here.  The  good  hotels 
serve  luncheons  and  dinners  at  twelve 
francs  up.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of 
all  complaints,  it  is  surprizing  how  cheaply 
an  American  who  knows  Paris,  or  doesn't 
mind  learning,  can  live  here.     I  dined  the 


other  night  in  a  restaurant  by  the  Louvre 
where  for  four  francs  fifty  1  got  my  choice 
of  hors  d'ceuvre  or  soup,  two  choices  out 
of  entrees,  roasts  and  vegetables,  cheese, 
dessert,  and  a  glass  of  beer  or  half-bottle 
of  wine.  Of  course,  it  is  crowded,  the 
service  a  little  slow,  and  nothing  but 
French  spoken;  but  everything  was  excel- 
lent and  weU  cooked;  and  including  the 
fee  to  the  waiter  it  cost  me  only  about 
sixty-two  cents. 

The  next  night  I  tried  one  of  the  Duval 
chain  of  restaurants — a  deliciously  tender 
Chateaubriand  steak  with  potatoes  was 
only  three  francs  fifty  centimes — say,  forty- 
five  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  I  went 
to  a  swell  restaiu-ant  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  where  the  least  you  could  pay  for 
an  entree  or  a  roast  would  be  five  francs, 
and  where  the  couvert  charge  (including 
bread)  is  one  franc  fifty  centimes;  but 
there  were  a  waiter  to  every  two  tables, 
music,  and  all  appurtenances.  Prices  for 
clothes  are  also  high;  nevertheless,  the 
Parisiennes  somehow  manage  to  dress 
becomingly  and  to  wear  charming  hats. 
Their  skirts  bind  the  knee,  it  is  true,  rather 
than  the  ankle,  and  with  silk  stockings 
costing  what  they  do,  it  is  surprizing  how 
much  they  can  afford  to  display. 

One  remarkable  thing — I  never  saw  Paris 
so  nearly  exclusively  French.  The  tourist 
element  is  almost  altogether  absent;  one 
sees  only  occasional  British  or  American 
or  Polish  or  Italian  or  other  uniforms, 
instead  of  whole  platoons  of  them,  as  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  women  are  almost  all 
French;  and,  as  one  walks  along  the 
Boulevards,  one  rarely  hears  any  language 
but  French.  And  to  one  who  knows  Paris 
of  old,  and  loves  it,  it  was  never  more 
charming;  its  people  proud  with  victory, 
chastened  with  suffering,  uncertain  but 
courageous  for  the  future. 

One  of  my  first  experiences  on  arrival 
brought  back  to  me  my  realization,  back 
in  student  days,  of  the  true  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  your  genuine  Parisian.  When 
I  came  to  get  my  three  heavy  grips  out  of 
the  package-room  at  the  station  (and, 
while  men  have  largely  replaced  women 
workers,  there  were  none  but  women  there), 
I  natiu"ally  helped  her  with  them,  and  gave 
her  a  couple  of  cents  fee.  She  insisted  on 
getting  a  truck  when  she  learned  I  wanted 
a  taxi,  and  pushed  them  some  distance  to 
the  sidewalk;  then  went  off  and  hailed  a 
taxi  for  me,  and  bade  me  "6on  voyage'' 
when  I  thanked  her  and  gave  her  another 
tiny  fee.  Of  course,  I  talk  their  tongue 
and  I  like  them  of  old;  but  thousands  of 
others  can  testify  to  their  meeting  them 
more  than  half-way. 

I  spoke  of  taxis;  I  find  much  complaint 
of  their  independence  and  that  you  never 
find  one  when  you  want  it;  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  they  are  surprizingly  good 
and  cheap.  From  the  Opera  out  nearly 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  took  a  short  time 
and  only  two  and  a  half  francs,  say  thirty 
cents.  And  one  who  came  to  know  Paris 
back  in  the  last  century  can  never  cease  mar- 
veling over  the  convenience  and  rapidity 
of  the  subwaj's.  To  be  sure,  they  insist  on 
punching  each  ticket  as  you  go  on  the  plat- 
form, and  close  the  gate  when  a  train  pulls 
in — you  never  see  those  last-second  dashes 
for  a  closing  car-door;  but  still  Paris 
has  become  infinitely  more  compact. 
Huge  demons  of  motor-buses  rush  in  every 
direction;  a  New  York  speed  cop  would  go 
crazy  in  five  minutes  on  a  Paris  boulevard; 
and  yet  I  do  not  beheve  they  kill  any  more 
than  we  do.  A  Paris  pedestrian  knows  he 
takes  his  life  in  his  hands  when  he  ven- 
tures off  the  sidewalks,  and  takes  no 
chances. 
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Hermeticaity  sealed,  to  keep  the  slum  as 
clean  and  fresh  as  when  it  leaves  the 
factory.  WRIGLEYS  popularity  is  based 
on  its  quality  and  the  package  protects 
the  quality. 


SEALED 


KEPT 
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save  shaving  time— 


—now— you  can't  afford  to  waste 
valuable  minutes — in  the  daily 
dress-hour,  when  time  really 
counts — by   shaving    in    the    old 

way. 

—  click!  —  quick!  —  and  the  Warner 
Brush  is  ready  for  instant  use. 

— it  is  self-lathering. 

— from  a  cartridge   in   the   handle 
just  the  right  amount  of  soap— a 
measured  length — is  forced  into., 
the  heart  of  the  brush. 

— no  waste  there — every  particle  is 
turned  into  a  rich  and  creamy 
lather. 

— and  at  small  cost  the  brush  is 
quickly  refilled  with  your  own 
choice  of  soap— 3.ny  of  the  leading 
makes. 


SHAVING  BRUSH 


iU 
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—'tis  the  speedy  brush 


-you  wouldn't  travel  by  ox-cart 
when  an  express  train  was  avail- 
able. 

•then  why  not  shave  the  quick  way 
—  the  pleasant  way — the  Warner 
way? 

-here  is  a  fine  Badger-hair  brush — 
Rubberset — that  would  cost  you 
almost  as  much  without  the  re- 
markable improvements. 

-it  is  absolutely  sanitary. 

-a  keen  blade  and  this  fine  tool 
make  the  kit  complete. 

■the  price  is  five  dollars. 

•your  dealer  has  it — or  we'll  mail 
it  for  Christmas  as  you  direct — 
write  Warner-Patterson-Perry 
Company,  1024  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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<0  build  a  modern  home 
I     and  then  furnish  it  with 
JL  unmodern  equipment  is  i 
a  false  economy.       A  truly 
modern  bathroom  is  a  perpet- 
ual delight.     Silent  Si-wel'clo 
Closets  are  rapidly  displacing 
the  obsolete  loud-flushing  closets 
in  present-day  buildings — not 
alone  because  of  the  quiet  operat- 
ing feature  but  because  of  me- 
chanical and  sanitary  excellence. 
The  Si-wel-clo  is  .but  one  item 
of  the  complete  line  of 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
"TEPECO"  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  beautiful,  practical  and 
permanent.  How  permanent  can  be  realized 
only  after  experience  with  other  kinds. 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid 
and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to 
its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface 
be  worn  away  by  scouring.  With  time,  inferior 
materials  will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will 
adhere,  the  appearance  become  uninviting — the 
piece  lose  its  usefulness.  Insist  that  all  your 
plumbing  fixtures  be  of  "Tepeco"  ware.  A  wise 
investment — a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  huild  or  renovate  your  hathroojn  he  sure  to 
write  for  our  instructive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

The    Trenton    Potteries    Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest   Makers   of  All-Clay    Plumbing  Fixtures 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  MAYOR  OF 
OMAHA 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  Mayor 
of  Omaha  was  seized  by  the  mob  in  the 
Omaha  riot  of  September  28  and  had  been 
injured  severely  when  rescued  by  the 
police.  In  the  aceoimt  of  this  incident  in 
our  issue  of  October  11  it  was  stated  that 
"the  action  of  the  lynchers  is  said  to  be 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  firm  of 
which  Mayor  Smith  is  a  member  recently 
defended  two  negroes  charged  with  crimes 
against  white  women."  This  statement 
was  made  on  the  authority  of  Omaha  news- 
papers and  press  dispatches.  While  the 
Mayor  was  recovering  from  his  injuries, 
Mrs.  Smith  wrote  a  letter  branding  this 
report  as  "absolutely  untrue."  At  her 
request  we  quoted  these  sentences  from 
her  letter  in  our  issue  of  November  8: 

The  firm  to  which  Mr.  Smith  belongs 
are  to  defend  a  colored  man  that  is  ac- 
cused of  killing  a  colored  woman  and  not 
for  any  crime  against  a  white  woman.  The 
mob  knew  nothing  about  this  case  and 
attacked  Mr.  Smith  because  he  would  not 
yield  to  mob  rule. 

After  it  had  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  Omaha  newspapers  had  questioned 
the  above  statement,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Smith,  now  apparently  re- 
covered from  his  injuries,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  facts  "are  substantially  these": 

I  was  elected  and  wen,t  into  the  Mayor's 
office  in  May,  1918.  At  that  time  I  was 
the  head  of  the  law  firm  of  Smith  &  Schall. 
Since  my  election  as  Mayor  I  have  given 
my  exclusive  time  to  the  city's  business, 
and  have  at  no  time  appeared  in  any  litiga- 
tion either  in  the  Supreme  or  District 
Court  of  our  State  or  in  any  Federal  court. 

After  my  election,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Howell, 
formerly  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  this  district,  was  taken  into  our  firm, 
and  early  last  summer  was  retained  to 
defend,  and  last  "week  did  defend,  a 
colored  man  charged  with  the  crime  of  as- 
sault. Mrs.  Smith  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  at  the  time  she  "RTote  you  and  is  very 
much  distrest  to  learn  that  she  made  a 
mistake  in  her  communication  to  you. 

I  am  not  writing  you  for  the  purpose  of 
apologizing  in  the  least  degree  for  the  action 
of  Mr.  Howell  in  defending  the  colored 
man.  The  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  expressly  provides  that  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
propertj^  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaran- 
tees to  aU  of  its  citizens  that  "no  State  shall 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  law."  As  an 
officer  of  the  law,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  ]\Ir.  Howell  would  have  been  a  moral 
coward  if,  when  retained  to  defend  this 
colored  man  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
racial  prejudice  in  Omaha,  he  had  declined 
to  further  act  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
after  the  racial  prejudice  became  so  pro- 
nounced. It  doesn't  take  any  great 
amount  of  courage  to  go  with  the  crowd 
and  do  only  those  things  that  public  senti- 
ment approves,  but  it  sometimes  takes  a 
good  deal  of  moral  courage  to  perform  one's 
duty  when,  in  doing  so,  one  has  to  combat 
public    sentiment,    even    tho    that    public 
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sentiment    be    the    result    of    an    aroused 
passion. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  Mrs.  Smith 
made  a  mistake  and  conveyed  to  you  the 
erroneous  impression. 


BOLSHEVISTIC  ATROCITIES  IN  THE 
SOUTH  OF  RUSSIA 

BARBARITIES  that  surpass  even  those 
reported  during  the  German  advance 
through  Belgium  and  France,  and  that 
make  most  recent  Mexican  outrages  seem 
comparatively  tame,  are  dealt  with  in  a 
particularly  vivid  letter  ^wTitten  by  a 
British  officer  in  the  south  of  Russia  and 
lately  printed  in  the  London  Times.  "It 
is  notable  not  only  for  its  revelations  of 
Bolshevik  atrocities,  but  as  a  human 
document,"  comments  The  Timea.  "The 
man  who  has  seen  what  Bolshevism  really 
means  can  not  rest  without  enlisting  his 
wife  and  all  his  family  in  a  crusade  against 
it,  and  a  campaign  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  British  public."  The  letter  is  pub- 
lished, we  are  told,  exactly  as  sent,  except 
that  names  and  dates  have  been  altered. 
Omitting  a  few  purely  personal  para- 
graphs, and  the  details  of  some  photo- 
graphed atrocities,  the  letter  runs: 

Now,  dearest,  to  the  serious  part  of 
my  letter. 

I  want  you  to  do  war- work.  WAR-work. 
I  want  yoii  to  spend  one  hour,  or,  if  you 
can  not,,  only  half  an  hour,  daily,  in  doing 
the  Bolsheviki  harm.  With  your  type- 
writer.    In  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

I  want  you  to  put  heart  and  soul  into 
helping  General  Denikin  and  his  cause. 
For  if  ever  there  was  a  crusade  it  is  this. 

I  shall  put  my  heart  and  soul  into  help- 
ing to  organize  and  supply  in  my  area,  into 
creating  good  feeling  and  moral  values,  into 
actual  fighting,  and  into  collecting  and  for- 
warding to  you  such  information  and 
photos  as  I  hope  will  set  England  blazing 
with  indignation  and  disgust.  Both  in  the 
rough  and  in  the  letters  to  Cousin  Master- 
ton.  And  much  that  is  unprintable,  but 
must  be  known. 

It  all  goes  home  officially  and  gets  held 
up — somewhere. 

And  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  shall  rouse 
you,  and  all  our  friends,  to  such  a  white 
heat  of  enthusiasm  for  this  crusade  and 
holy  hatred  for  the  Bolshevik  that  you  will 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  enlighten 
people  at  home. 

To  start  with,  I  want  to  give  you  a  few 
points  on  the  situation: 

1.  The  Boche  is  still  fighting  vis,  through 
the  Bolshevik,  but  in  a  subtle  way,  and  by 
underground  means  which  it  is  hard  to 
counter. 

The  Germans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  hoped  to  be  in  France  in  three  months. 
Detached  forces  were  to  drive  the  con- 
temptible (or  contempti/)///,  what  does  it 
matter?)  little  army  into  the  sea. 

They  then  intended  to  turn  on  Russia,  to 
defeat  her,  reconstitute  her  as  a  vassal 
state,  firmly  allied  and  bound  over  to 
Germany,  to  organize  and  utilize  her  vast 
resources  of  men  and  material  as  a  means 
of  ruling  the  world. 

They  did  not  succeed  in  breaking  the 
French  or  us  in  a  short  time.  They  there- 
upon used  every  means  of  peaceful  pene- 
tration in  Russia  and  had  prepared  to 
paralyze  Russia's  efforts  as  an  effective 
member   of    the   Alliance.      They    worked 
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You  may  build  a  house  or  buy 
a  car  —  ONCE — without  thought 
^  of  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to  keep 
it  up  or  how  long  it  will  last. 

The    SECOND    TIME    you're    out  for 
QUALITY!    You  have    learned  that  the  only 
way  to  figure  the  cost  of  anything  is  by  figuring 
the  whole  cost  of  the  service  it  renders  by  the  year 
during  its  life.  . 

Yet  many  American  communities  have  continued 

to  build  roads  which  do  not  last  until  they  are  paid  for 

and  which  require  their  first  cost  duplicated,  and  more, 

to  keep  them  in  service   at  all.    YOU  ride  on  them. 

YOU  are  the  one  who  knows  best  what  YOU  deserve. 

The  majority  (by  no  means  all)  of  such  roads  are  well 
buili  and  only  go  to  pieces  because  they  have  not  a  surface 
that  will  withstand  modern  road  traffic. 

You  not  only  use  these  roads,  YOU  pay  for  them  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  you  are  going  to  help  pay  for  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'   worth   of   new  roads. 

So  you  must  be  interested.  You  ere  interested.  And  there 
are  TWO  things  for  you  to  insist  on  knowing  about  every 
pavement  you  have  a  dollar  in:  First, that  it  is  built  right; 
Second,  that  it  is  surfaced  with  Vitrified  Paving  BRICi^K, 
the"TAX-PAYERS'VALUE"Pavement;  for  the  smooth 
and  resistant  brick  surface  will  protect  the  good  foun- 
dation for  scores  of  years,  keep   maintenance    cost 
at  the  very  minimum  and  give  you  uninterrupted 
service  the  tvhole  year,  every  year. 

Send  for  the  Good-Roads  Book, 
"Dependable  Highways" 

National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association 

803  Engineers  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Guaranty  of  Paving  Brick 

The  members  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  guarantee  their  prod- 
uct against  defects  in  material  and  manufac- 
ture. Each  brick  in  street  or  highway  surface 
gives  assurance  of  long  and  worthy  service 
because  each  brick  is  a  guaranteed  service  unit, 
complete  and  finished  before  it  is  laid. 
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through  spies,  agents  making  propaganda, 
the  many  German  bankers,  etc.,  who  had 
always  been  German  agents,  and  some 
unfortunately  corruptible  Russians. 

That  devil  Rasputin  was  in  their  pay, 
but  arrangements  for  his  death,  merely  as 
getting  too  big  for  his  boots,  were  being 
made  by  them  when  he  was  killed  for- 
tuitously, but  too  late  for  Russia.     ^  ^^.^ 

At  the  same  time  they  made  every  effort 
unfortunately  with  the  greatest  success, 
of  discrediting  the  Czar  and  imperial 
family  in  AUied  countries. 

When  it  was  seen  that  Russia  could  not 
be  got  out  of  the  war  under  the  dncien 
regime,  they  helped  to  bring  about  the 
revolution. 

When  it  appeared  that  Kerensky,  a  fool, 
but  not  altogether  a  knave,  and  his  gov- 
ernment intended  to  continue  the"" Avar, 
they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  imdermine 
the  army  and  naA-y.  I  have  described 
some  of  the  means  they  used  often  to  you. 

They  succeeded.  ?4 

They  "sent  Lenine  to  Russia"  {vide 
Ludendorff),  organized  Bolshevism,  gained 
a  footing  in  Ukraine,  commenced  exploit- 
ing the  resources  of  Russia,  and  were  con- 
templating the  raising  of  Riissian  troops  for 
use  on  the  Western  Front. 

Since  the  armistice  they  have  not  lost 
hope  or  interest  in  Russia.  They  con- 
tinue to  organize  Bolshevism  and  Bol- 
shevik propaganda  in  Allied  countries. 
They  hate  Denikin  and  oppose  him,  be- 
cause Denikin  is  fighting  for  a  united 
Russia,  free  from  German  influence  and 
exploitation. 

Bolshevik  Russia  is  a  channel  of  com- 
munication to  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  to  Egypt,  India,  and 
Afghanistan. 

2.  Unless  beaten  by  lis,  the  Bolshies  will 
beat  us.  It's  a  side  issue  for  the  present, 
but  the  danger  of  their  rousing  and  letting 
loose  the  Chinese  is  not  so  very  remote. 

3.  They  have  declared  war  on  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bible  to  them  is  a  "counter- 
revolutionary" book,  and  to  be  stamped 
out. 

They  are  aiming  at  raising  all  non- 
Christian  races  against  the  Christian 
countries. 

The  Bolsheviki  form  about  5  per  cent. 
of  the  population  of  Russia — Jews  (80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  commissaries  are  Jews), 
Chinese,  Letts,  Germans,  and  certain  of 
the  "skilled  labor"  artizans. 

The  conscribed  peasantry,  originally 
captured  by  the  catch-words  mentioned  in 
the  pamphlets,  now  often  goaded  beyond 
endurance,  is  rising  against  them  over 
wide  districts. 

Still  conscribed  and  put  up  to  fight, 
under  severe  penalties,  they  form  most  of 
the  "cannon-fodder"  used  by  the  Bolshies. 
They  desert,  often  en  masse,  and  many  a 
peasant  who  marched  for  the  Bolsheviki 
last  week  is  fighting  for  Denikin  in  the 
Volunteer  Army  to-day. 

Ref.  Jews — In  towns  captured  '  by 
Bolsheviki  the  only  unviolated  sacred 
buildings  are  the  synagogs,  while 
churches  are  used  for  anything,  from 
movie-shows  to  "slaughter-houses."  The 
Poles,  Galicians,  and  Petlura  have  com- 
mitted "pogroms"  (massacres  of  Jews). 
Not  the  Russian  volunteer  armies  under 
Denikin.  Denikin  has,  in  fact,  been  so 
strict  in  protecting  the  Jews  that  he 
has  been  accused  by  tis  sympathizers 
of  favoring  them. 

If,  however,  a  commissary,  steeped  in 
murder,  with  torture  and  rape,  with 
mutilation,  happens  to  be  a  Jew,  as  most 
of  them  are,  should  he  receive  exceptional 
treatment? 


The  very  enemies  of  General  Denikin 
who  have  committed  pogroms  accuse 
him  oi  all  men,  and  his  volunteer  armies 
of  massacring  Jews.  It  is  one  more  ex- 
pedient to  turn  the  sympathies  of  western 
countries  against  Denikin — not  very  suc- 
cessful, on  the  whole,  and  a  side-issue. 

I  don't  know  why  I  wasted  so  much 
time  on  this  minor  point  of  the  Jews. 
Possibly  because  they  are  one  of  the  largest 
non-Russian ,  contingents  among  the  Bol- 
shies, and'  the '.'most  influential.  The 
Chinese  and  Letts  act  more  as  executioners 
and  torturers. 
■4."  The  :- Bolsheviki  are  devils.  ...  I 
hope  ftp  send  you  copies  of  sixty-four 
official  photos  taken  by  British  officers  at 
Odessa  when  the  town  was  retaken  from 
the  Bolsheviki.  (The  French  and  Greek 
divisions  had  cleared  out;  the  Bolshies 
had  taken  the  town  and  were  finally 
driven  out  _by^  Denikin's  "Iron  Brigade." 
The  successful  assault  was  made  by  a 
detachment  of  413  of  the  volunteer  army.) 

As  no  paper  will  print  them  I  suggest 
that  you  should  have  copies  done.  If  we're 
too  hard  up  yoii' could  pay  for  them  by 
sending  me  no  parcels,  or  selling,  my 
Caucasian  dagger,  or  Persian  book,  or 
something.  And  I  suggest  that  you  should 
then  do  with  them  as  you  think  fit,  to 
make  them  most  widely  known. 

Their  horror  may  make  people  realize. 
They  must  realize.  By  God,  they  shall 
realize! 

They  show  men  who've  been  crucified 
with  the  torture  of  the  "human  glove." 
The  victim  gets  crucified,  nails  through  his 
elbows.  The  hands  are  treated  with  a 
solution  which  shrivels  the  skin.  The 
skin  is  cut  out  with  a  razor,  round  the 
wrist,  and  peeled  off,  till  it  hangs  by  the 
finger-nails — the  "human  glove." 

I'm  not  sparing  you.  I  hope  you'll  show 
and  send  them  to  everybody  we  know. 
People  at  home,  apathetic  fools  they  are, 
do  not  deserve  to  be  spared.  They  must 
be  waked  up.  John  and  Katie  ought  to 
see  them. 

Most  of  the  photos  are  of  women 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  such  people 
can't  stand  up  to  Denikin's  men  in  any- 
thing like  even  numbers  or  equipment. 

General  Denikin  started  the  war  -with 
403  officers  and  200  rubles  (£4  lis.  Gd.). 

With  4,000  he  liberated  a  large  area. 
With  8,000  he  walked  through  over  80,000 
Bolsheviki. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  tho  his  armies 
are  numerous  now,  their  equipment  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  are  still  insufficient. 
That's  where  we  try  to  help. 

And  that  his  enemies  are  active  in  mak- 
ing political  trouble  for  him — everywhere. 
And  everybody  can  do  a  bit  to  counteract 
this,  surely.     Every  little  helps. 

Two  little  bitSj  ref.  Bolshevik  atrocities, 
you  might  type  in  as  many  copies  as  you 
can.  If  you  and  several  others  left  them 
in  differemt  tea-shops  every  afternoon,  it 
might  touch  quite  a  lot  of  people.  I  shall 
send  you  chapter  and  verse  if  I  can.  If  I 
haven't  sent  chapter  and  verse  in  a  month, 
do  your  best  without.  Papers  are  no  good, 
because  papers  would  put  it  more  delicately. 

We  have  here  at  H.  Q.  passes  issued  to 
Bolsheviki  by  commissaries  on  occupying 
Ekaterinodar.  These  passes  authorize 
their  holders  to  arrest  any  girl  thej^  fancy 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiery. 

Sixty-two  girls  of  all  classes  were  ar- 
rested like  this  and  thrown  to  the  Bol- 
shevik troops.  Those  who  struggled  were 
killed  quite  early  on.  The  rest,  when  used 
and  finished,  were  mutilated  and  thrown, 
dead  and  dying,  into  the  two  small  rivers 
flowing  through  Ekaterinodarj 


In  all  towns  occupied  by  Bolsheviki 
and  reoccupied  by  us,  "slaughter-houses" 
are  found  choked  with  corpses.  Hundreds 
of  "suspects,"  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  herded  in  these — doors  and  windows 
manned  and  the  struggling  mass  fired  into 
until  most  of  them  were  dead  or  dying. 
The  doors  were  then  locked  and  they  were 
left. 

The  stench  in  these  places,  I  am  told,  is 
hair-raising.  These  "slaughter-houses" 
are  veritable  plague-spots  and  have  caused 
wide-spread  ejjidemics. 

I  want  you  to  proselytize  Robinson  and 
galvanize  the  Colonel  and  everybody  else 
you  can  get  hold  of.  I'd  like  James  to  see 
this  and  No.  47  and  Dorothy.  Above  all 
the  Mater.  For  I  feel  sure,  that  whatever 
happens,  she  and  you  will  be  glad  that  I've 
come  out. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you,  the 
Mater,  Dorothy,  or  any  one  else  any  more 
detailed  news.  I  want  to  start  the  letters 
to  the  Colonel.  If  I  make  the  first  (to 
Taranto)  cheery  and  amusing,  the  second 
(Constantinople  and  Black  Sea)  interest- 
ing, I  can  then  start  propaganda.  So 
please  get  your  news  out  of  them,  and  share 
with  the  Mater  and  Dorothy  and  anybody 
else  who  cares.  • 

This  has  been  a  full  letter  for  your 
birthday,  dearest,  and  just  when  your  two 
dear  letters  had  helped  me  to  find  a  lighter 
tone.    But  these  things  do  move  me  so. 

I've  been  inoculated  and  have  such  a 
headache.     I've  got  to  stop. 

Ever  yours,  X. 


ONE  HUNDRED   YEARS  OF 
NECK-ENCASEMENTS 

ALTHO  the  neck  of  man  seems  by 
nature  to  be  constructed  for  wearing 
collars,  none  of  the  official  pictures  of 
Adam  show  that  he  wore  one.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  some  time  after  his  demise 
that  his  descendants  first  thought  of 
utilizing  the  connecting  link  between  the 
body  and  the  head  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  then  all  they  could  think  of  was 
a  string  of  beads  or  teeth  or  claws  or  some 
other  such  form  of  adornment.  The  mills 
of  the  evolutionary  gods  had  to  grind  for 
quite  a  spell  before  mankind  developed  to  a 
stage  where  the  male  of  the  species  wore 
sure-enough  collars.  As  for  that  final 
triumph  of  haberdashery,  the  detachable 
collar  of  commerce  to-day,  a.d.  1919  marks 
exactly  one  century  since  it  came  into 
being.  That  fact,  in  the  view  of  Russel 
M.  Crouse,  a  writer  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  calls  for  some  form  of  observance 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  wherefore 
he  comes  to  bat  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  rise  of  the  collar,  from  which  we  cuU 
the  following: 

Jumping  from  the  bead-necklace  age 
into  a  more  decorative  era,  one  can  find 
pictorial  proof  of  the  fact  that  collars 
existed  in  the  days  when  knights  were 
bold  and  brazen.  They  were  iron  affairs 
that  went  right  with  every  mail-order 
suit  of  mail.  Then  the  Elizabethan  period 
has  a  more  ruffly  sort  of  neck-circlet. 

Getting  closer  home,  one  can  learn  that 
in  1760  the  New  York  haberdasheries 
were  pushing  a  very  fancy  article  of  gold 
or  silver  vellum  fringe  which  cost  con- 
siderable and  probably  didn't  have  to  be 
laundered. 
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The  Hydraulic  Interpreters 


THE  first  step  at  Hydraulic 
has  been  described  in  these 
articles — the  step  of  creating 
between  owners  and  workers  a 
mutual  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing —  an  understanding 
based  upon  inutual  respect  for 
each  other's  worth  and  rights. 

The  permanent  establish- 
ment oi  this  mutual  confidence 
can,  however,  only  be  accom- 
plished through  every-day  per- 
formance, and  the  principal 
point  of  contact  through  which 
the  men  can  see  the  evidence 
of  sincerity  on  the  part  pf  the 
owners  is  the  superintendent  or 
foreman — the  "boss"  onthejob. 

Our  second  step,  therefore, 
has  been  the  training  of  super- 
intendents and  foremen  to  a 
true  appreciation  of  their  place 
in  the  picture.  These  men, 
always  so  important  from  an 
operative  angle,  must  become 
something  more.  They  must 
become  the  custodians  of  this 
confidence  which  the  management  is 
endeavoring  to  establish  between 
owner  and  worker. 

Questions  arise  every  day  in  the  minds 
of  the  workers.  To  whom  can  they  turn, 
if  not  to  their  foremen  or  superintendents? 
Upon  their  reception  depends  their  whole 
attitude  toward  the  company.  So  far  as 
right  treatment  and  recognition  of  self- 
respect  are  concerned,  the  foremen  and 
superintendents  are  the  company  in  the 
minds  of  the  men — quite  as  much  as  the 
management  and  the  owners.  They  are 
the  ones  with  whom  the  men  actually 
come  in  contact,  day  in  and  day  out. 
They  can  plus  the  best  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany in  carrying  out  the  square  deal,  or 
they  can  nullify  those  efforts.  By  treat- 
ing men  as  men  they  can  hold  their  ever- 
lasting loyalty;  by  treating  men  like 
machines  they  can  breed  distrust  and  hate 
which  no  amount  of  welfare  work  can 
ever  overcome.  Their  power  is  great, 
for  good  and  for  evil.  Will  they,  them- 
selves, play  square?  They  will.  Every 
day  some  Hydraulic  superintendent  or 
foreman,  as  we  see  him  at  his  work,  re- 
news our  faith  that  men  are  square. 

And  so  we  find  the  superintendent, 
the  foreman,  gradually  becoming  the  inter- 
preter of  Hydraulic  spirit — the  translator 


FRANK   LUCAS 

"Faithful  Frank" — He  was  on  the  first  Hydraulic  pay-roll, 

and  has  been  there  ever  since. 

of  Hydraulic  policies — the  honored  asso- 
ciate of  Hydraulic  management  and  the 
tried  and  trusted  friend  of  Hydraulic 
workers.  We  see  him  learning  to  treat 
men  as  men — to  treat  them  with  respect. 
We  see  him  coming  to  occupy  a  close  and 
personal  position  in  their  minds,  learning 
the  men's  difficulties  and  problems  by 
entering  their  daily  lives — their  co-laborer, 
affected  by  the  things  which  affect  them, 
bound  up  with  their  interests. 

Hozv  does  it  zvork  out  in  practice? 

Some  one  sees  the  need  ot  a  project 
that  makes  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  may 
be  seen  by  a  single  worker,  by  a  group 
of  workers,  or  by  the  management.  It 
may  be  a  mutual  benefit  association,  or  a 
cooperative  store,  or  a  profit  sharing  plan 
— or  something  wholly  different.  It  may 
be  the  finest  idea  in  the  world,  and  yet  it 
will  fail  unless  everybody  in  the  organ- 
ization is  in  full  sympathy  with  it.  And 
this  lack  of  sympathy  may  be  entirely  due 
to  lack  of  understanding. 

Foremen  and  superintendents  are  learn- 
ing at  Hydraulic  to  appreciate  their  greater 
responsibility.      Day   by  day  they  come  a 


step  nearer  the  ideal  which  the 
management  sees,  and  which 
they,  themselves,  begin  to  see 
more  clearly.  All  through  the 
plants,  a  foreman  here,  a  super- 
intendent there,  has  learned  to 
give  to  each  new  movement 
(from  whatever  source  it  may 
have  sprung)  its  true  interpre-  " 
tation,  showing  it  to  be  truly 
fraternal  and  not  paternal. 

What  is  the  result?      In  the 
first     place,     much    misunder- 
standing is    avoided   as   to   the 
motive.      In   the  second  place 
everybody  at  Hydraulic  knows 
what  is  proposed  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  under  way,    and  long 
before  a  positive   decision  has 
been    reached.       Everybody's 
mind  goes  to  work  and  sugges- 
tions come  from  all  directions. 
We   make   every   endeavor    to 
see   that   no  man   lacks    infor- 
mation or  opportunity  for  expres- 
sion.     Every   man   knows   his 
suggestions  will  be  received  with 
respect,    and    carefully  considered. 
Finally,    the    net    result    of  this 
policy    is    that   each    innovation   at 
Hydraulic  is  a  development  which  is  heard 
spoken  of  more  and    more   frequently  as 
"our"   development.      In   this   sense   the 
cooperative    store    is   "our    store"  —  the 
mutual  benefit  association  is  "our  associa- 
tion"— not   the    "company's"  store,  not 
the  "company's"  association. 

Hydraulic  knows  full  well  that  any  prog- 
ress which  it  may  have  made  to  date  is 
only  a  beginning,  but  it  feels  that  in  that 
word  "our"  there  is  expressed  the  most 
encouraging  sign  of  progress — progress  in 
which  superintendents  and  foremen  play 
so  essential  a  part.  The  word  means  that 
there  is  a  growing  spirit  among  the  men, 
difficult  to  describe,  but  recognizable  with- 
out description  by  all  who  know  men — a 
spirit  which  shall  make  of  Hydraulic  a 
"family" — which  shall  make  Hydraulic 
"more  than  a  place  to  work" — a  spirit  or 
common  interest,  common  loyalty,  com- 
mon proprietorship,  which  the  word  '  'our, '  * 
some  day  on  the  lips  of  all  the  men,  shall 
seal  with  the  seal  of  realitv. 

This  is  the  tenth  of  a  scries  of  articles  in  this  piibHcation. 
Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be  sent  free  on  recjucst. 

THE    HYDRAULIC    PRESSED    STEEL   COMPANY 
of  Cleveland 
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'ONES    that     are    reproduced     truer,     finer, 
sweeter."      "Music  that  in  both   spirit  and 
letter  is  restated  with  greater  beauty."     "All 
records  transcribed  with  greater  fidelity." 

Golden  opinions  like  these  are  show^ered  on 
The  Brunswick  by  its  hearers  everyw^here. 
And  why? 

Because,  w^ith  its  many  other  betterments,  it 
has  an  exclusive,  new^  Method  of  Reproduction. 

Method  of  Reproduction 

This  Method  of  Reproduction  for  w^hich  the 
Brunsw^ick  Phonograph  is  famous,  includes  two 
scientific  features— the  Ultona  and  the  Tone 
Amplifier. 

The  Ultona 

The  Ultona — a  new^  day  creation — is  a  tone 
arm  adaptable  to  playing  any  make  of  record. 

With  but  a  slight  turn  of  the  hand,  it  presents 
the  correct  w^eight,  precise  diaphragm  and 
proper  needle. 

The  Tone  Amplifier 

The  Tone  Amplifier  is  the  vibrant  all-wood 
throat  of  The  Brunswick. 

It  is  oval  in  shape  and  made  entirely  of  rare 
moulded  hollyw^ood. 

No  metal  touches  it. 

By  it,  sound  w^aves  are  projected  into  full 
rounded  tones — tones  that  are  richer  and  more 
natural. 

Bl-unswick  Superiority  is  Apparent 

Proof  of  the  claims  made  by  the  many  proud 
possessors  of  Brunsw^ick  phonographs  may  be 
had  at  your  nearest  dealer.  Ask  to  hear  your 
favorite  record  played — TODAY. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  "What  to  Look  For  in  Buying  a  Phonograph."     You 

will  want  this  interesting  instructive  booklet  before  you  buy  because  it  is  authentic.  It  was 
written  by  Henry  Purmort  Eames,  LL.B.,  Concert  Pianist  and  Lecturer,  Director  Piano- 
forte Dept.,  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago. 


BRUNSWICK  BALKE  COLLENDEIt 


Blanch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United  Slates,  Mexico  and  Canada 


^^  i/-v»Y-  /''I'l/'ooc        \V7    1  1       A  /^UT^A/^r^         Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise 

General  Offices:   oz 3-633  bo.  Wabash  Avenue,  L.l-iIL.ALiU  SalesCo.,8l9Yonge  St..  Toronto 


Plowing  along  still  further  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  neck-encasement,  we  come  to  the 
year  1819,  when  men  were  wearing  collars 
which  were  quite  like  those  of  to-day, 
but  attached  firmly  to  the  shirt. 

Those  were  the  days  when  housewives 
looked  with  more  fear  and  trembling  on 
washday  than  on  the  afternoons  the 
Indians  rode  in  and  staged  "sings"  in 
the  public  square,  for  to  the  fastidious 
man  a  shirt  was  good  for  only  one  day 
because  of  the  fact  that  his  collar  became 
soiled  in  that  length  of  time.  Housewives 
had  no  laundresses,  be  it  known,  and  seven 
shirts  with  collars  attached  meant  con- 
siderable effort  at  the  family  tub. 

It  was  a  woman's  problem,  and  it  was 
a  woman  who  solved  it.  Hannah  Monta- 
gue was  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  one  who  could  get 
a  collar  more  thoroughly  soiled  than  a 
blacksmith.  Mrs.  Montague  used  to  lie 
awake  nights  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  keep  her  husband's  collar  clean  and  her 
Washing  small. 

Finally  one  night  it  came  to  her.  She 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  collar 
separate  from  the  shirt.  She  lost  no  time, 
and  the  next  day  made  her  blue-prints 
and  set  to  work.  That  night  the  black- 
smith tried  it  on. 

When  you  learn  that  it  was  big  and  high 
and  flaring  at  the  top  and  that  it  tied  on 
with  strings,  you  will  realize  the  love  for 
his  wife  Montague  demonstrated  when  he 
wore  it  to  work  the  next  morning.  Mrs. 
Montague,  accustomed  to  losing  sleep, 
stayed  up  all  that  night  and  made  another. 
That  week  she  had  the  lightest  washing 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  Troy  up  to 
that  time — for  it  was  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  that 
Montague  lived  and  blacksmithed. 

Montague  was  proud  of  the  handiwork 
and  lost  considerable  time  at  the  anvil 
because  he  stopt  to  show  it  to  every  one 
that  passed.  Now  and  then  a  brave 
coward  ordered  one — ^^coward  because  he 
probably  was  forced  by  a  request  of  his 
wife,  but  brave  nevertheless,  because  he 
had  to  wear  it. 

But  the  business  was  hardly  a  lucra- 
tive one  for  Mrs.  Montague.  She  could 
grind  out  only  about  one  collar  a  day 
and  what  with  all  the  labor  it  took,  there 
wasn't  much  profit  in  the  small  amount 
she  could  charge  for  them.  But  it  eased 
her  washaday  weariness  and  she  was 
able  to  fend  off  the  gray-haired  effect 
without  resorting  to  some  sort  of  bottled 
preparation. 

It  remained  for  an  enterprising  towns- 
man, the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  to  com- 
mercialize the  affair.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  conducted  a  store  in  Troy  "at 
the  corner  of  River  Street  and  the  ship- 
yard," and  it  wasn't  long  until  his  window 
contained  a  display  of  the  articles.  That 
was  1&19 — one  hundred  years  ago. 

To-day  in  Troy  there  are  seven  square 
blocks  of  collar-  and  shirt-factories  within 
a  mile  radius  and  capital  to  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  million  dollars  has  been  in- 
vested in  the  proposition. 

Two  hundred  thousand  yards  of  goods 
used  in  a  day  by  one  factory  in  the  town 
where  Hannah  Montague  used  to  toil 
away  on  considerably  less  than  one  yard  in 
an  entire  working-day!  One  ton  of  thread 
is  used  every  week  in  the  town  now  to 
make  collars.  One  spool  used  to  last 
Hannah  two  weeks. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  changes 
in  that  old-fashioned  stock  that  Hannah 
Montague  made.  The  stiff  linen  collar 
finally  came  and  it  is  considered  the  stand- 
ard of  the  present  day.  In  itself  it  repre- 
sents   hundreds    more     changes.     It    has 
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Let  that  Lever  help  you  make 

a  Merrier  Xmas  for  your  wife 

and 
happier  moments  all  the 
year  around. 


*'  Ask  for  the  Cleaner  With  the 
MOTOH   DRIVEN  BRUSH  and    THAT  LEVER' 

She'll  want  the  vacuum  cleaner  with  That  Lever  because  it  gives  her 
Two  Machines  in  one,  either  a  vacuum  cleaner  with  plain  suction  or 
one  with  Motor  Driven  Brush  and  suction  combined. 

That  Lever  also  affords  ease  of  operation,  dust-and-pin  proof  belt, 
freedom  from  adjustments,  light  weight,  the  famous  "  Worm  Drive "  and 
many  other  unusual  features,  so  that  by  the 


..  ET-.ECTRIC 


V/ITH'MOTOR'DRIVEN'BRUSti 

she  is  now  able  to  REST  While  She  Works. 

How  the  Electric  Sweeper- Vac  Gives  Cleaning 
Adapted  to  the  Rug 

Good  rugs  are  backed  with  glue  sizing  to  preserve  them. 

THE  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC  avoids  cracking  off  this  glue 
sizing  through  the  fact  that  it  always  keeps  the  rug  flat  against  the  floor. 

Its  Motor  Driven  Brush  vibrates  the  nap  to  dislodge  the  dirt  and 
the  powerful  suction  goes  way  down  into  the  rug  to  remove  all  grit  and 
dirt,  but  the  glue  sizing  always  remains  perfectly  intact. 

Most  elaborate  hook  ever  writltn  about  Vacuum  Cleaners  ff'ee  upon  request.     Address 

PNEUVAC  COMPANY  pubucity  dept. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 
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*Ever^Ready 

Safety  Razor 

TAKE  one  of  those  dwindling'  dollars  which 
has  lately  been  getting  fifty-five  cent  value 
in  everything  else — restore  its  self  respect  with 
an  Ever-Ready  Razor —  and  pay  a  long-belated 
debt  to  your  face. 

Radio  Blades — 6  for  40c  Sold  everywhere 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 
Factories:  New  York  Brooklyn  Toronto  London,  Eneland 


All  Bristles 
No  Plugs 
Honest  Makin 
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developed  notches  that  are  guaranteed  to 
allow  one  to  put  on  a  tight  collar  without 
becoming  hot  under  it.  There  are  certain 
kinds  of  buttonholes  and  certain  wavy 
cuts  that  are  guaranteed  to  fit  anything 
in  the  way  of  necks — even  rough.  On  file 
in  Troy  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
patterns  of  different  collars. 

No  essaj^  on  collars  could  be  complete 
without  a  few  remarks  on  those  glittering 
gems  of  neckwear,  the  celluloid  collar 
and  the  rubber  collar.  Many  men  would 
have  been  destined  to  spend  their  entire 
lives  coUarless  but  for  the  happy  discovery 
that  those  substances  are  so  well  adapted 
for  collar  purposes.  Says  the  writer  in 
The  Star: 

The  rubber  collar  really  has  stood  the 
test  better  than  the  celluloid  effect  because 
of  fireproof  qualities.  It  is  safe  and — well, 
it's  safe.  It  is  found  practical  in  the 
country  because  one  can  plow  all  day  with 
it  on  and  then  wear  it  to  the  oyster  supper 
at  night.  In  the  city  it  is  just  as  practical, 
for  father  can  let  the  children  draw  pictures 
on  it  until  bedtime  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  swishes  of  a  wet  cloth  and  no  magic 
words  whatever  have  it  ready  for  the  store- 
tied  necktie  in  the  morning. 

And  speaking  of  neckties — few  people 
know  that  the  word  cravat  is  another 
word  for  one  we  are  hearing  often  these 
days.  Cravat  means  Jugo-Slav.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  Croat.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French  copied 
from  the  Croatian  soldiers  of  the  royal 
C-roatian  regiment  a  scarf  which  they  wore 
around  their  necks.  It  was  something 
new  to  the  French  and  they  took  to  it 
readily,  with  the  result  that  cravats  became 
quite  popular. 

At  first  they  were  made  of  muslin  and 
linen,  and  had  broad  edges  of  lace,  but 
they,  too,  have  changed  and  present-day 
batwings  and  four-in-hands  are  deAelop- 
ments  which  weren't  thought  of  in  those 
days. 

LORD   LEVERHULME'S  PLAN   FOR 
THE  SIX-HOUR  DAY 

SWEAT  the  machines,  and  give  the 
men  a  rest,"  says  Lord  Leverhulme, 
a  recent  English  visitor,  whom  a  New  York 
newspaper  correspondent  hails  as  "The 
Unofficial  British  Prime  Minister  of  In- 
dustry." By  properly  "sweating  the  ma- 
chines," this  leading  British  manufacturer 
insists,  many  industries  can  shorten  the 
hours  of  human  labor,  with  an  increase  in 
production.  In  any  case  where  the  "over- 
head" charges  exceed  the  labor  cost,  so 
his  formula  goes,  it  is  better,  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  employee  and  employer, 
to  run  the  machines  two  shifts  of  six  hours 
than  one  shift  of  eight.  Since  this  state  of 
affairs  maintains  notably  in  our  coal- 
mining business,  the  visiting  magnate's 
views  are  arousing  unusual  interest.  By, 
way  of  increasing  his  importance  in  the 
present  general  state  of  affairs,  it  is  added 
that  he  has  found  a  way  to  build  modern 
artistic  houses  to  rent  at  $6  per  month,' 
and  that  he  so  organized  a  certain  fishing 
business  off  the  Scottish  coast  that  he  could 
sell  a  "good-sized  cooked  fish"  in  the 
London  market  for  an  English  penny,  that 
is,  two  cents — the  piece ^dercsistqiics„ol:d 
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modest  supper  for  the  price  of  a  postage- 
stamp.  If  he  has  theories,  comments 
Fred  P.  Pitney  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"lie  is  not  merely  a  theorist."  Mr.  Pitney 
continues,  considering  first  the  personal 
side  of  our  visitor: 

He  will  be  sixty-nine  years  old  on  his 
next  birthday,  and  has  been  fifty-three 
years  in  active  business.  Born  in  Lan- 
cashire in  1851,  he  was  at  sixteen  an  errand 
boy  in  his  father's  grocery-store  in  Bolton. 
To-day  he  is  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  Lever  Brothers,  Ltd.,  the 
largest  soap-making  concern  in  the  world, 
whifih,  through  his  endeavors,  has  grown 
from  a  tiny  factory  producing  twenty  tons 
of  soap  a  week  in  1887  to  a  concern  with 
$500,000,000  capital  and  86,000  share- 
holders, the  largest  industrial  firm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  has  factories  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
Japan;  cocoanut  plantations  in  the  Pacific, 
palm  forests  in  the  Kongo,  oil-mills  in 
Australia  and  Africa.  Altogether  there 
are  ninety-three  constituent  companies 
throughout  the  world. 

No.  Lord  Leverhulme  is  not  merely  a 
theorist.  Moreover,  he  has  put  into  prac- 
tise in  his  own  business  many  of  the  in- 
dustrial theories  he  professes,  and  he  is  only 
waiting  for  Parliament  to  change  the  fac- 
tory law  of  England  to  put  into  practise 
in  his  own  plants  the  theory  he  now  holds 
dearest — the  six-hour  day. 

Lord  Leverhulme  reached  New  York 
last  Tuesday  on  the  Mauretnnia.  He  is  a 
small  man  with  an  erect  carriage,  a  smooth- 
shaven,  florid  countenance,  gray  eyes,  and 
silver-white  hair  brushed  straight  back 
from  a  high  and  broad  forehead.  "You 
will  have  to  come  close  to  the  table,"  he 
said,  "and  speak  very  distinctly,  as  I  am 
quite  deaf."  He  sat  for  an  hour  and 
talked,  with  his  right  hand  cupped  behind 
his  ear,  but,  unlike  many  deaf  persons,  his 
own  voice  is  not  strained  to  a  high  pitch,  but 
is  low  and  smooth. 

"I  find  I  have  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood in  my  proposition  for  a  six-hour 
day,"  he  continued.  "It  has  been  thought 
that  I  advocated  a  factory  open  for  six 
hours  only.  It  really  means  a  factory 
open  for  twelve  hours,  but  working  in  two 
shifts. 

"I  believe,  in  short,  in  sweating  the  ma- 
chine and  not  the  man.  I  would  like  to 
make  the  men's  work  easier  and  the  ma- 
chines' work  harder. 

"  If  a  machine  wears  out  in  half  the  pres- 
ent normal  time  the  world  is  richer,  for  a 
new  machine  has  to  be  made  to  replace  it, 
and  that  means  more  work  for  the  workman 
and  more  pay  for  his  woi-k,  a  new  machine 
sold  for  more  money  for  the  manufacturer, 
which  becomes  more  dividends  for  the 
stockholders.  But  if  a  man  wears  out  in 
half  the  time  the  world  is  poorer,  and  that 
needs  no  demonstration. 

"I  also  want  to  reduc(!  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction so  that  I  can  increase  wages,  and 
that  can  be  done  only  by  increasing  the 
output.  Modern  buildings,  the  plant  and 
machinery  of  any  business,  so  costly  even 
before  the  war  and  so  much  more  costly 
now,  run  into  such  huge  sums  that  the 
overhead  charges  distributed  over  a  limited 
output  will  kill  any  industry.  But  double 
the  output  and  you  at  the  same  time  lower 
the  cost  of  production,  thus  bringing  the 
})usiness  to  a  paying  basis  and  creating  a 
fund  for  increasing  wages.  That  is  the 
basis  of  my  theory  of  the  six-hour  day. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
the   twelve-hour   day   was   the   rule.     The 
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The  Air  of  the  Great 
Open  Spaces! 


HEN  a  man's  fresh,  he  jeels  Uke  doing 
his  best — and  is  able  to  do  his  best! 
Fresh  air — properly  conditioned — 
keeps  a  man  feeling  fresh  thru  the 
day's  work.  It  is  the  most  effective  enemy 
of  fatigue,   that  "tired  feeling." 

The  air  of  the  seashore — of  the  Northwoods — 
of  the  Great  Open  Spaces — that  kind  of  air 
invigorates,  builds  up  mental  and  bodily  vigor, 
capacity  and  keenness  for  the  task. 

You  can't  get  that  kind  of  air  thru  an  open 
window  in  your  factory  or  office — 

You  can  get  it  by  the  use  of  a  scientific  ventilat- 
ing and  air  conditioning  system — air  that  is 
washed,  humidified  and  tempered  to  the  needs 
of  the  room  and  workers! 

If  every  office  and  factory  in  this  country  were 
equipped  with  the  proper  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, industrial  diseases  would  drop  to  almost 
zero  and  greater  health  and  happiness  for  work' 
ers  would  result. 

IVe  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  •with  detailed  facts  regard- 
ing the  service  of  air-conditioning  systems  in  modern  in- 
dustrial plants  and  other  buildings.  Write  us  for  these 
and  our  booklet,  "An  Argument  in  a  Pullman." 

AMERICAN  BLOWER  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CANADIAN  SIROCCO  CO..  LTD. 
WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


BRANCHES  IN  ALL 
LARGI2  CITILS 
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Automobile 

and 

Motor  Truck 

Manufacturers 

Have  Adopted  the 


EXPLOSION 
WHISTLE 

As  Standard  or 
Optional  Equipment 

Read  the  List 


1— All  American 

36— Mennard 

2— Atco 

37— Menominee 

3-Available 

38— Napoleon 

4— Bell 

39— National  Toronto 

6— Betz 

40— Nelson -LeMoon 

6— Columbia 

41— Netco 

7— Dearborn 

42-Nile3 

8— Diamond  T 

43-Noble 

9 — Doane 

41— Ogden 

lO-Durable 

45-Old  Hickory 

11— Kargo 

46-Old  Reliable 

12— Famoas 

47— Packard 

33  -Forschler 

48— Palmer-Mayer 

14-Gabriel 

49— Pierce- Arrow 

15— Gary 

60— Pittsburgher 

16 — Geronimo 

61— Sandow 

17— Hal-Fur 

62-Sauer 

18-HalI 

63-Selden 

I9-Harvey 

64— Service 

20 — Hendrickson 

55-Shaw 

21— Hewitt-Ludlow 

66-Signal 

22— Indiana 

57— Sterling 

23-KZ 

68-Three  Point 

24-KimbaIl 

59-Titan 

25-King 

60— Transport 

26-Kleiber 

61— Twin  City 

27— Klemm 

62-United 

28— Koehler 

63-Viall 

29— Lafayette 

64— Victor 

30— Lamson 

65-Victor-St.  Joe 

31-Larabeo 

66— Western 

32— Little  Giant 

67— White 

33-Maek 

68— W,ichita 

34-Man'y 

69— Wilcox 

35-Master 

The  Buell  Explosion  Whistle  is  the 
most  ef&cient, dependable  and  durable 
signal  made.  It  is  the  original  explosion 
whistle,  attaches  to  engine  and  oper- 
ates with  full  explosion  pressure. 
Made  in  Single  Tone  and  Chime. 

For    safety    and    economy 

equip  your  car  with  a  Buell. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

BUELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3001-05  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


workman  went  to  his  task  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  earlier  and  worked  twelve 
hours.  The  factory  ran  twelve  hours  and 
the  overhead  was  distributed  over  twelve 
hours  a  daj^  or  seventy-two  hours  a  week. 
But  there  began  a  steady  movement  for  the 
reduction  of  hours  of  work,  which  meant, 
of  course,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hours  the  factory  ran.  And  with  every 
reduction  of  hours  the  overhead  increased. 
At  eight  hours  a  day,  or  forty-eight  hours 
a  week,  the  overhead  is  too  heavy.  I  am 
confident  that  unless  the  overhead  charges 
are  divided  over  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  a  week  they  form  too  heavy  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore, 
from  the  machine's  point  of  view%  we  must 
go  back  to  the  seventy-two  hour  week, 
w^hile  from  the  human  point  of  view  we 
must  come  down  to  the  thirty-six  hour 
week.  The  solution  is  the  twelve-hour  day 
divided  into  two  shifts  of  six  hours  each. 

'"Why  not  two  shifts  of  eight  hours?' 
I  have  been  asked.  The  answer  is  the 
domestic  side  of  the  problem.  You  can 
not  divide  properly  the  time  for  meals, 
sleep,  and  recreation  in  the  household  under 
any  system  of  eight  hours  of  labor,  but  it 
can  readily  be  done  under  a  system  of  six 
hours  of  labor.  The  domestic  life  has  to 
be  considered  if  the  man  and  woman  are 
to  be  kept  healthy." 

• 

The  six-hour  day,  its  sponsor  admits,  is 
not  applicable  to  all  industries,  at  least 
not  at  the  present  time.  His  elucidation 
of  the  matter  is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

"Wherever  the  weekly  wage  exceeds  the 
o\'erhead  it  can  not  be  applied.  Take 
such  an  industry  as  farming,  for  example, 
where  the  overhead  consists  of  the  cost  of 
implements  and  machinery  that  have  to  be 
renewed  only  at  infrequent  intervals  and 
the  weekly  wage  bill  is  far  higher  than  the 
overhead,  and  the  six-hour  day  could  not 
be  put  into  effect  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  product.  But,  fortunately, 
in  all  industries  where  the  machine  counts 
for  less  and  the  man  for  more  the  man's 
occupation  is  more  healthy  and  the  strain 
on  the  man  is  less  than  in  industries  where 
the  machine  counts  for  less  and  the  man's 
wages  for  the  least  in  the  cost  of  production. 
On  the  farm  even  the  long  hours  do  not 
bring  the  same  strain  on  a  man  as  there  is 
in  the  factory  or  foundry,  the  shop  or  the 
railway  locomotive." 

There  are  technical  considerations  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  putting 
into  effect  the  six-hour  day  in  England. 

"The  British  workman  has  become 
accustomed  to  having  his  Saturday  after- 
noon off,"  said  Lord  Leverhulme.  "If 
one  week  he  had  every  afternoon  off  the 
next  week  he  would  want  his  Saturday 
afternoon  just  the  same.  So  in  England 
the  morning  shift  would  go  to  work  at 
seven  o'clock  and  quit  at  1:15  p.m. 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  when  they 
would  quit  at  noon.  That  would  make 
them  work  a  thirty-six-hour  week.  The 
afternoon  shift  would  go  to  work  at 
1:15  P.M.  and  work  seven  hours  and 
twelve  minutes  and  no  work  on  Saturday. 
That  would  give  them  a  thirty-six-hour 
week,  and  the  two  shifts  would  alternate 
on  the  morning  and  afternoon  shifts." 

The  six-hour  day  is  still  only  a  theory 
Avith  Lord  Leverhulme,  however.  He  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  put  it  into  effect  at  his 
plants. 

"We  proposed  to  start  it  this  summer," 
he  said,  "but  we  found  there  are  two  ob- 
stacles in  the  w^ay.  In  the  first  place,  the 
trade-unions  will  not  agree  to  two  shifts. 
They  are  afraid  of  increasing  the  output, 
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Gift 


This  fascinating 
collection  of  six 
dainty  pink-pack- 
J  aged  Toilet  Requisites, 
all  in  a  convenient  rose-tinted  box — 
fragrant,  refined — will  appeal  at  once 
to  you  if  you've  ever  used 


fJ(oncy>  I 
QUmond 


In  winter  for  rough,  chapped  skin,  as 
in  summer  for  sunburn,  and  at  all 
times  to  cleanse,  soften  and  freshen 
the  skin,  there's  nothing  better  than 
Hinds  Cream. 


Box, 


The    above    Hinds    Week-end 
50c  post  paid  in  U.  S. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  the  amount  require  J, 
bul_do  not  send  foreign  stamps  or  money.  Hinds 
Honey  and  A  Imond  Cream  2c.  Both 
Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c. 
Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Face 
Powder,  sample  2c;    trial  size  I5c^ 

Hindt  Cream  Toilet  Neceuitiei  are 

telling  throughout  the  world. 

Mailed,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A., 

from  Laboratory,  if  not 

/y       ,-•- — ^  easily  obtainable. 

ilSiJ^*^       A.  S.  HINDS 
241  West  St. 
Portland 
Maine 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 


Send  for 
Calnlog  Today 


is  soothing  to  your  stump — strong, 

cool,  nea  t ,  light. 

Easy   payments. 

y  Braces  foralldeformities. 

,  N.  Buchstein  Co.,  113  6th 

^"^      St.  S.,    Minneapolis.    Minn. 


-^_ 


•     ^      •     ^      • 

i 

1  For  Porches,  Floors  and  Walls 

J    A   beautiful,   sanitary  surface  for  floors  and 
I    walls.    Can  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 
1    Try  it  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,  bath-room. 
I    Steam  won't    affect  it.      If  you  don't  know 
1    who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

I                    THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO.  = 

J   Boston                     Cleveland              New  York 

I    ■    , 

^t     1^  f 

DECK  PAINT 

1 

DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT   ' 

STARTS  ANY  COLD 
MOTOR  IN  A  JIFFY 

This  Electric  Intake  Heater 

attaches  to  intake  manifold 
or  carburetor— no  drilling, 
tapping  or  alteration*. 
Operates  from  dash  switch. 
Quick  starting  made  sure 
in  coldest  weather.  For  any 
car  with  stor-  tfo  CA 
age  battery.    •?•>••'" 

Write  for  detcriptive  matter 

Agents  make  big  money 

selling  this  device.    Get 

our  proposition. 

Electric  Intake  Heater  Co. 

116  Cortland  St.    Jackson,  Mich. 

Western  Distributors: 

We»t   Coast   Selling  Co. 

Maritime  BIdg..  Seattle,  Wash. 
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and  thereby  decreasing  the  demand  for 
labor.  They  are  frightened  by  the  bogy 
of  overstocked  warehouses.  But  they  will 
get  over  that.  They  will  learn  that  in- 
creased output  will  mean  lower  prices  be- 
cause of  decreased  costs,  and  that  will 
mean  quick  sales  and  empty  warehouses, 
with  in  turn  a  cry  for  more  workmen  to 
supply  the  demand. 

"The  second  obstacle  is  the  British 
Factory  Act,  which  sets  the  hours  for  the 
opening  and  closing  of  factories.  The 
hours  fixt  do  not  permit  of  a  twelve-hour 
day.  The  Government  is  favorable  to  the 
proposal  for  a  twelve-hour  day,  with  two 
six-hour  shifts,  but  there  is  no  use  asking 
for  a  new  factory  law  until  labor  agrees  to 
two  shifts.  Labor  is  blind  now,  but  its 
eyes  will  be  opened." 

On  the  specific  questions  as  to  whether  the 
six-hour  day  could  be  applied  to  the  coal- 
mines. Lord  Leverhulme  replied:  "Of 
course,  but  only  with  two  shifts.  The  test 
applies  there  as  everywhere  in  industry. 
The  six-hour  day  can  be  applied  wherever 
the  overhead  exceeds  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  that  is  true  of  the  mines.  The  six- 
hour  day  in  the  mines  with  two  shifts 
would  reduce  the  costs,  increase  production, 
and  raise  wages.  Sweat  the  machine,  and 
not  the  man." 

Lord  Leverhulme  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  this  country  as  the  builder  of  Port 
Sunlight,  the  "model  town,"  which  eon- 
tains  one  of  his  working  plants  and  the 
homes  of  the  workers.  According  to  the 
New  York  Ecening  Post: 

In  point  of  architecture  and  in  living 
conveniences  this  community  has  no  rival 
in  any  Country.  The  picturesque  Eliza- 
bethan houses  compare  favorably  as  re- 
gards design  with  those  of  a  fashionable 
suburb  of  an  American  city.  Indoors  the 
sanitation  and  the  application  of  electricity 
to  every  possible  household  use  express  the 
last  idea  in  such  equipment.  The  com- 
munity is  made  attractive  with  parks, 
gardens,  and  many  trees.  The  leisure  hours 
of  the  people  may  be  passed  in  clubhouses, 
including  swimming  pools,  libraries,  gym- 
nasiums, baths,  and  tennis  courts.  There 
are  several  schools  for  children  and  technical 
institutions  for  adults,  as  well  as  several 
churches,  all  built  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture. 

The  commimity  covers  some  463  acres 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,2.50,000. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Port 
Sunlight  is  the  cheapness  of  its  rents.  These 
charming  Elizabethan  homes  may  be 
rented  for  about  six  shillings  a  week,  or, 
say,  $6  a  month  in  our  eurrency.  The 
war  halted  building  operations,  but  the 
community  is  now  being  rapidly  extended. 

Lord  Leverhulme,  we  read  further, 
has  proved  himself  a  valiant  soldier  in  the 
fight  against  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
England,  and  his  successful  campaign  may 
well  be  taken  as  an  example  in  America. 
While  food  prices  were  soaring  in  England 
Lord  Levis'rhulme  purchased  the  islands  of 
Lewis  and  Harris  off  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  organized  the  fishjng  industry 
along  the  line  of  efficiency,  and  erected 
great  canneries  to  utilize  the  product  of  the; 
ocean.  An  extend(>d  system  of  small 
shops  was  established  in  London  and  other 
cities  to  distribute  fish  at  a  minimum  cost 
to  the  consumer.  In  addition  to  supply- 
ing fresh  fish,  much  of  the  supply  was 
cleaned  and  cooked  ready  for  the  table. 


roasons  why  BrascolitQ 
is  tho  porfoct  lighting  fixture 


•  Brascolite  Improved  Supporting 
Tripod — simplest  device  for  attach- 
ing to  any  kind  of  electric  outlet. 

Brascolite  Socket,  made  of  porce- 
lain with  protected  terminals — no 
wire  splicing  or  electric  troubles. 

Brascolite  Pull  Switch  of  new  tog- 
gle construction  in  insulating  ma- 
terial.    660-watt  capacity. 

Brascolite  Flat  Reflector  Plane 
made  of  white  porcelain  on  steel — 
positively  will  not  discolor. 

Brascolite  Spindles  hold  reflector- 
base  flush  with  the  ceiling  and  also 
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support  the  bowl.  Adjustable  to 
correctly  position  the  bowl  for  con- 
trolling every  ray  of  light,  thus  in- 
suring uniform  light  distribution. 

•  Scientific  configuration  of  the  white 
glass  bowl  thoroughly  breaks  up  the 
intense  white  light  and  softens  it 
by  diffusion.  This  principle  has 
made  Brascolite  the  ideal  light  for 
eye-health  and  comfort,  exceeding 
in  efficiency  that  of  any  other  light 
diffusing  fixture  in  the  world. 

Ventilation  upward  through  the 
hole  assures  long  lamp  life  and  least 
accumulation  of  dust. 


Brascolite  is  the  largest  selling 
Lighting  Fixture  in   the  world 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  requirements, 
Brascolite  will  meet  your  need  perfectly — there's  a  Bras- 
colite for  every  purpose. 

15,000  Electrical  Dealers  sell  Brascolite.  Our  Engineering 
Department  is  at  your  service  and  will  gladly  make  calcu- 
lations or  give  helpful  advice  concerning  any  requirements. 


BRflSCULITE 


LUMINOUS   UNIT   COMPANY 


Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  Lighting  Fixtures  • 

Branch  Offices: 


New  York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Boston 


San  Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 


Canadian  Distributors:  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 
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YALE 


The  trade-mark 
on  the  produdts 
of    Security 


WHATEVER  the  need  for 
locks  of  unquestioned  se- 
curity; whatever  the  need 
for  devices  of  utility,  protection 
and  economical  operation  (typi- 
fied in  the  Yale  Chain  Block,  Yale 
Door  Closer  and  "Autometric" 
Carburetor);  whatever  the  de- 
mand for  reliability  and  dependa- 
bility—wherever a  better  product 
for  a  definite  purpose  is  essential 
there  you  will  find  "Yale." 

Built  upon  definite  ideals,  the 
continuing  accepted  leadership 
of  this  company  in  its  field  is 
reflected  in  every  product  digni- 
fied with  the  trade-mark  "Yale." 

Look  for  the  trade-mark  "Yale" 
— it  is  your  guarantee  of  origin 
and  quality. 

TheYale<S'TowneMfg.Co. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Lock 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  &.  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

When    you    are   in   New    York  or 

Chicago  visit  our  Exhibit  Rooms. 

You  will  be  cordially 

tuelcomed. 
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As  a  result  of  this  system  it  has  been 
possible  to  sell  iu  London  a  good-sized 
fish  rpady  cooked  for  a  penny,  or  two 
cents,  and  the  industry  is  carried  on  at  a 
profit. 

Among  'nis  other  innovations  that  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage  is  Lord 
Leverhulme's  plan  for  copartnership  be- 
tween employees  and  employer.  In  ex- 
plaining this  scheme,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years,  he  avoids  the  words 
cooperation  and  profit-sharing.  To  quote 
the  Tribune  interviewer: 

When  the  words  cooperation  and  profit- 
sharing  were  used  he  corrected  them  c[uick- 
ly.  "You  mean  copartnership,  don't  you?" 
he  asked.  "My  plan  is  not  cooperation  or 
profit-sharing.  1  don't  like  either  of  them, 
and  I  don't  believe  in  them  for  either  the 
employer  or  the  workman.  Copartner- 
ship is  the  thing."  "  ' 

Lord  Leverhulme  explained  that  by  his 
plan  of  copartnership  there  is  an  annual 
distribution  among  the  employees  of  Lever 
Bros,  of  copartnership  certificates.  But 
as  these  certificates  contribute  no  new 
capital  to  the  business  the  dividends  paid 
are  five  per  cent,  less  than  those  paid  on 
the  ordinary  shares.  For  example,  last 
year  the  dividend  paid  on  Lever  Bros.' 
common  stock  was  twenty  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  certificates  distributed  to 
the  employees  called  for  a  fifteen  per  cent, 
dividend.  The  dividend  is  paid  in  pre- 
ferred shares,  which  the  employee  can  hold 
or  can  redeem  at  any  time  for  cash  at  par 
value.  If  he  holds  them  he  gets  an  addi- 
tional profit  of  the  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  any  bonus  that  may  be 
paid.  Last  year  the  bonus  was  twenty 
per  cent.,  making  a  total  dividend  on  the 
preferred  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  copartnership  plan  was  introduced 
in  Lever  Bros,  in  1909,  but,  owing  to  a 
sentimental  desire  of  Lord  Leverhulme  to 
have  it  date  from  the  first  year  of  the  cen- 
turj^  it  was  dated  back  to  1901  and  made 
retroactive  to  that  date.  Up  to  and 
including  last  year  the  certificates  were  dis- 
tributed among  employees  who  had  been 
with  the  company  four  years.  Beginning 
with  this  year  the  distribution  will  include 
all  those  who  are  twenty-one  years  old  and 
have  been  with  the  company  for  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year.  An  employee  who  re- 
mains wath  the  company  year  after  year 
gets  an  additional  copartnership  certificate 
every  year,  and  ultimately  will  have  quite 
an  accumulation  of  the  preferred  stock. 
But  the  stock  is  of  a  special  class,  which 
can  be  canceled  if  the  holder  leaves  the 
employ  of  the  company.  In  the  ease  of 
the  death  of  an  employee  his  certificates 
are  canceled,  unless  he  leaves  a  widow. 
A  widow  is  entitled  to  hold  her  husband's 
certificates  unless  and  until  she  marries 
again,  when  they  are  canceled. 

For  convenience  in  making  the  distri- 
bution of  certificates  the  employees  of  the 
company  are  divided  into  four  classes: 
staff,  management,  salesmen,  and  directors. 
On  the  average  an  employee  receives  cer- 
tificates to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
his  annual  earnings,  but  this  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  rule.  A  man  reported  as  a  slacker 
gets  nothing,  the  apathetic  receive  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  wages,  while 
an  enthusiastic,  appreciative,  and  respon- 
sive workman  will  receive  more  than  ten 
per  cent.,  with  special  allotments  for 
special  services  and  helpful  suggestions. 
If  a, man  is  dissatisfied  with  his  allotment 
he  can  appeal  to  a  committee  made  up  of 
managers  and  workmen  for  a  readjustment. 
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NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR        ^ 

This  name  will    ^"^ 
never  appear 
in  poor  gloves. 

For  142  years 
it  has  typified 
Style,  Fit  and 
Durability  in 


G  LOVES 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


INSIST     ON 


CHKISTMAS  GREETING  CARDS 

Cards  for  ALL  Other  Occasions 

Catalocj  if  YOU\vant  oner-Boston 


Lhe  strain  that  tears  the  but- 
tons from  your  trousers  is  but  a 
concentration  at  one  point  of  the 
constant  pull  that's  across  your 
shoulders. 
There's  No  shoulder  strain  with 


the  resilient 

NO  RUBBER 
SUSPENDERS 

The  resilia  duplex  springs — two  in  front  and  one 
in  back — respond  so  quickly  to  every  siightest  move- 
ment of  the  body  that  strain  is  eliminated — no  pull 
or  bind  across  the  shoulders — no  missing  buttons — 
perfect  freedom  of  movement — absolute  comfort. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  resilia  send  his  iiame 
and  $i.oo  in  money  order  or  check  and  a  pair  will  be 
forwarded  by  prepaid  mail.  State  whether  36  or  39 
in.  length  is  desired. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

wear  30  days — if  not  satisfied  return  to  factory  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Resilia  Manufacturing  Company 

DePT.  D,  C.^MBRIDGE,  ]M.\SS. 
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A  storehouse  of  new  sport 

Trapshooting  for  the  whole  family — the  ideal  Christmas  gift 


A  BRAND-NEW  out-door 
game  is  taking  tlie  American 
people  by  storm — the  Win- 
chester game  of/am:/y  trapshooting. 
It's  a  whole  new  field  of  informal 
sport — -a  storehouse  of  fun  for  the 
whole  family.  And  it's  all  locked 
up  in  the  wonderfully  compact, 
complete  assembly  of  the  Winchester 
Junior  Trapshooting  Outfit. 

A  family  gun  club  in  iiself 

A  wonderful  little  Winchester 
.410  caliber  sport  gun,  a  strong 
hand  trap,  Winchester  shells  and 
clay  targets — these  are  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Winchester  Junior 
Trapshooting  Outfit.  To  American 
families  they  represent  long  days 
of  royal  sport  —  new  sport  —  real 
recreation. 

Every  man  and  boy  who  knows 
guns  admires  the   new   .410   sport 


gun — values  its  accuracy.  Girls  like 
to  shoot  with  it  because  it  has 
practically  no  recoil!  People  who 
have  never  shot  before  want  to  try 
their  hand  with  this  wonderful  little 
gun.  The  Winchester  Junior  Trap- 
shooting  Outfit  has  solved  at  last 
the  problem  of  a  complete  sport  for 
every  member  of  the  family ! 

The  ideal  Christmas  present 

The  new  year  is  ahead  of  you — plan  to 
make  it  yield  the  utmost  enjoyment  for  you 
and  yours. 

Your  dealer  will  explain  the  new  Win- 
chester game — go  to  his  store  and  see  this 
wonderful  new  shooting  outfit.  Handle  the 
splendid  little  sport  gun  —  fit  it  to  your 
shoulder.    You  can't  keep  your  hands  off  it! 

Examine  the  whole  assembly.  Winchester 
shells,  clay  targets,  hand  trap- — all  are  in 
keeping  with  the  Winchester  high  standard 
of  quality. 

Get  this  storehouse  of  new  sport  and  give 
it  to  the  whole  family  for  Christmas! 


New  sport  for  the  new  year 

Wherever  you  take  the  family  next  year 
take  the  Winchester  Junior  Trapshooting 
Outfit  along.  You'll  want  to  slip  it  in 
every  time  you  take  the  car  out.  In  a  boat 
you'll  find  it  as  indispensable  as  your  com- 
pass. You  can  hold  family  shooting-outings 
in  any  open  space  near  home  —  even  on 
your  own  lawn! 

The  boys  and  girls  will  never  tire  of  the 
Winchester  game — the  consuming  hunger 
to  smash  that  next  clay  target  keeps  ever- 
lastingly whetting  them  to  fresh  efforts. 

Yet  the  game  won't  cost  you  much. 
Clay  targets  and  ammunition  are  both  inex- 
pensive— these  are  the  only  current  charges. 
The  sport  gun  and  the  hand  trap,  with 
proper  care,  will  last  for  years. 

Introduce  your  family  to  this  splendid  new 
sport.  Get  the  Winchester  Junior  Trap- 
shooting  Outfit  for  your  Christmas  before 
the  dealer's  Christmas  stock  is  gone! 

See  your  dealer  today! 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING 
ARMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  1,028     New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.  A. 


World  Standard  Cans  and  Ammunition 
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The   Grown-Up  Boys 

Good  ladies,  little  folks,  an'  girls, 

Let's  you  an'  me  enjoy 

The  fun  of  playin'  Sandy  Claus 

To  some  dear  grown-up  boy. 

Let's  send  a  brimmin'  pound  of  love 

Age-mellowed,  friendly,  ripe — 

To  every  grown-up  boy  who  likes 

His  easy  chair  and  pipe. 


young 


Copyright  iqiq 


Xtt's  make  this 

an  ol&  time  Christmas 

What  gift  so  typifies  the  merry  spirit  of  the 
old  time  Christmastide  as  a  pound  of  Velvet^ 
the  choicest  pipe  tobacco  that  hospitable  old 
Kentucky  ever  grew?  What  gift  is  so  acceptable 
to  the  smoker  as  a  whole  pound  of  this  hearty 
old  tobacco — fragrant  as  only  real  tobacco  can 
be — smooth,  mellow,  and  mild,  from  long  ageing 
in  the  wood? 

You  may  not  know  his  taste  in  neck  ties;  he 
may  have  a  dozen  scarf  pins  but — 

If  he  is  a  true  devotee  of  the  pipe  there  is  no 
gift  that  will  better  convey  to  him  the  expression 
of  your  affection  or  regard  than  a  pound  of 
good  old  Velvet. 


(^^^^/rttv^y^6jjtA^ 


VELVET  in  handsome 
full-pound-weight 
humidors  of  glass 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe,  4241  Folsom  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  his  1920  Almanac.  He 
will  send  it  FREE. 


In  1918  four  thousand  certificates  were 
distributed,  to  a  value  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000.  This  year  the  distribution  is 
e.xpected  to  equal  $1,250,000.  There  is 
outstanding  now  approximately  15,000,- 
000  of  the  certificates,  while  the  issue  of  a 
further  $5,000,000  has  been  authorized. 
This  will  proliably  last  five  or  six  years, 
when  another  $5,000,000  issue  will  be 
authorized.  This  year  more  than  six 
thousand  certificates  will  be  distributed. 
The  company  now  has  15,000  employees 
who  may  become  eligible  to  receive  the 
certificates,  and  Lord  Leverhulme  thinks 
the  number  will  rise  to  25,000. 

"We  put  the  system  into  operation 
everywhere  that  we  have  white  employees," 
he  said,  "but  there  are  many  places  where 
we  cannot  use  it.  Take  the  Kongo.  The 
negroes  there  and  the  natives  in  the  Pacific 
would  not  understand  it.  We  would  have 
to  use  some  system  based  on  eowTj'-shells 
with  them." 

The  question  of  membership  in  a  trade- 
union  does  not  enter  into  the  copartner- 
ship plan.  "We  don't  want  our  employees 
to  come  out  of  the  unions,"  Lord  Lever- 
hulme said.  "We  encourage  them  to 
belong  to  the  unions,  but  we  think  our 
system  attaches  our  employees  to  the  firm, 
makes  them  better  workmen  and  more 
likely  to  stay  with  us.  Some  of  the  unions 
object  to  our  plan,  however.  They  want 
a  flat  wage  scale,  the  same  money  paid  to 
the  good  workman  and  to  the  bad.  That 
is  a  state  of  mind.  It  did  not  exist  three 
years  ago  and  it  may  pass  awaj'^  in  another 
three  years. 

"I  am  sometimes  asked  if  the  system 
pays,"  he  continued.  "It  is  impossible  to 
tell.  I  only  know  that  our  business  is 
prosperous  and  it  goes  on  succeeding  year 
after  year.  Our  workmen  are  happy  and 
prosperous,  and  if  our  system  tends  to 
make  finer  men  and  women  1  believe  it  is 
right,  and  do  not  look  for  any  better  in- 
dications. I  would  rather  make  fine  men 
and  ^^■omen  than  fine  dividends.  And  I 
believe  if  I  make  fine  men  the  dividends 
will  take  care  of  themselves  as  long  as  the 
work  people  share  in  them." 

Lord  Leverhulme  is  an  optimist  on  in- 
dustrial conditions,  as  well  as  regards  the 
improving  conditions  of  workingmen  all 
over  the  world.  He  is  quoted  on  these 
and  allied  questions: 

"Industrial  conditions  are  becoming 
better  in  England  all  the  time.  England 
and  America  both  have  reason  to  be  tre- 
mendously proud  of  their  working  people. 
There  never  has  been  known  in  history  such 
a  disturbance  as  we  have  passed  through 
in  the  last  five  years  with  so  little  upset 
in  the  social  life.  Formerly  we  could  not 
have  a  fireworks  display  without  a  huge 
amount  of  talk  about  it  the  next  day. 
This  was  no  fireworks,  and  we  have  had 
remarkably  little  talk  about  it.  When  we 
think  of  how  our  workmen  and  yours  faced 
the  enemy  in  the  trenches  we  realize  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  men  who  can 
play  their  part  that  way  in  a  great  crisis." 

"Then  you  do  not  fear  the  progress  of 
Bolshevism   in    England?"   was  remarked. 

"Bolshevism,"  he  replied,  "is  only  an 
old  thing  under  a  new  name.  In  other 
days  we  had  highwaymen  and  pirates. 
To-day  we  have  Bolsheviki.  But  it  is 
all  the  same  thing.  Their  principles  are  the 
same.  We  will  always  have  with  us  the  man 
who  wants  to  overturn  society  and  get  on  top 
himself  without  working  for  his  reward." 

Lord  Leverhulme  was  asked  how  the 
settlement  of  the  coal-mine  question  was 
coming  along  in  England. 
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"The  question  of  the  nationalization  of 
the  mines  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state," 
he  said.  "Personally,  if  I  were  a  mine- 
owner  1  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
Government  take  my  mines  off  my  hands. 
They  will  not  be  a  paying  proposition 
much  longer,  with  oil  coming  in  as  a  fuel, 
as  it  is,  and  with  the  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry I  don't  know  how  the  miners  would 
get  any  wages  at  all. 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  nationalization 
of  any  industry.  I  don't  believe  the 
Government  could  run  a  toffee-shop  and 
make  it  pay.  The  Government  is  not 
built  for  running  an  industry." 


KEEPING  TAB  ON  THE  DOCTOR 


SPECIAL  telephone-exchanges  whose 
business  it  is  to  locate  physicians  are 
being  installed  in  some  cities,  we  are  told 
by  The  Southwestern  Telephone  News  (St. 
Louis).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  doctor  is  like  the  telephone  in  one 
respect,  he  must  be  on  the  job  aU  the  time, 
and  his  whereabouts  must  be  always 
known.  To  make  such  a  condition  pos- 
sible, physicians'  exchanges  are  coming 
into  existence,  and  they  have  a  real 
mission.  The  most  recent  one  was  opened 
two  months  ago  in  Oklahoma  City.  How 
can  you  reach  the  doctor?  You  telephone 
his  residence.  He  is  out.  What  shall 
you  do?  As  you  start  turning  through 
the  directory  in  search  of  another  phy- 
sician's telephone-number,  a  line  below 
your  own  physician's  address  holds  your 
attention.  It  reads:  'If  you  get  no 
answer,  call  777  (the  Physicians'  Ex- 
change).' You  call  it,  with  a  result  that 
your  physician  is  located  and  arrives  in 
time  to  kill  or  cure.  This  is  the  way  the 
exchange  is  operated :  When  a  doctor  leaves 
his  office,  he  notifies  the  exchange  where 
he  is  going,  and  the  exchange  in  turn  keeps 
in  touch  with  him.  Should  a  patient  call 
at  his  office  and  find  him  out,  he  just  calls 
the  exchange,  which  at  once  locates  the 
physician  desired.  This  also  holds  true 
after  office -hours.  When  the  physician 
wishes  to  spend  the  evening  away  from 
home,  he  notifies  the  exchange  at  what 
theater,  club,  or  residence  he  can  be  found, 
and  the  exchange  transfers  his  calls  to  his 
exact  location.  Nurses  are  listed  in  the 
same  way,  and  during  epidemics  hke  the 
recent  one  of  influenza,  when  the  demand 
for  doctors  and  nurses  was  so  incessant, 
the  exchange  proved  invaluable.  The  origi- 
nator of  this  idea  is  George  M.  Bonham,  a 
Bell  man.  The  idea  came  to  him  when  he 
was  an  employee  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  our  company  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
He  states  that  often  the  company  was 
asked  by  local  physicians  to  transfer  their 
calls  to  certain  locations,  as  they  were  going 
to  be  absent  from  their  homes  or  offices. 
Thus  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
change. His  idea  was  not  perfected  with 
the  intention  of  benefiting  the  physicians 
alone  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  exchange  is  often  called  upon  to 
locate  physicians  who  are  not  members  of 
the  exchange.  When  this  occurs,  the 
exchange  gets  what  information  it  can 
and  tries  in  every  way  to  locate  the  phy- 
sician, and  usually  it  is  successful.  Several 
of  the  exchanges  are  now  being  operated  iti 
various  cities.  They  are  located  at. St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Tulsa.  Okla.;  and  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  Additional  exchanges  are  be- 
ing installed  at  Des  Moines,  la  ;  Wichita, 
Kan.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo." 


"Cost  Unrest" 

How  the  Monroe  is  Keeping  Tabs  on 
Restless  Cost-Figures 

A  PROMINENT  business  executive  rsell  expressed  it: "  It  isn't 

./X  Labor  Unrest  alone,  but  the  resultant  Cost  Unrest  that  is  one  of  the 
big  present-day  problems  in  every  plant.  To  be  sure,  we  have  an  approxi- 
mate cost-finding  system,  but  with  our  overhead  skyrocketing  almost  over 
night,  I  can't  blame  our  already  overworked  accounting  department  for 
issuing  figures  that  really  apply  week  before  last." 

Regardless  of  what  you  make  or  sell,  accurate,  on-the-minute  cost 
records  were  neoer  so  important.  What  might  once  have  been  a  trivial 
error  becomes  a  catastrophe  when  costs  are  racing  neck  and  neck  with 
profits. 

"THhe  Monroe  has  been  used  successfully  cind  economically  by  us 
in  the  Cost  Accounting  work.  The  work  accomplished  per  day  is 
equal  to  double  the  cimount  done  by  the  most  expert  hand  worker." 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  many  thousands  of  Monroe  users  are  not  bothering  with  delays  or 
hidden  errors  in  their  cost  records.  With  a  Monroe,  you  get  three  things 
you  want: 

You  get  greatest  speed,  for  the  Monroe  not  only  Adds,  but  Multiplies, 
Divides  and  Subtracts  as  easily  as  other  machines  Add.  No  reciprocals  or 
complements  necessary— simply  turn  the  crank  forward  to  add  and  multiply, 
backward  to  subtract  and  divide. 

You  get  proved  accuracy,  for  every  factor  of  your  problem  shows  either 
on  the  flexible  keyboard  or  in  the  proof  dials,  that  your  answer  is  conect. 

You  get  simplicity,  for  no  trained  operator  is  required. 

Simply  send  along  the  coupon  for  "BOOK  OF  FACTS" 
or  demonstration.    No  cost— no  obligation. 


Monroe  Calculating 
Machine  Co. 

Woolworth  BIdg. 
ISew  York  City 

Office$  in  Principal  Ciliei 


Monroe 
Calculating 
Machine  Co.. 

WoolworthBldg.. 

New  York  City 
> 
Without    obligation    to 
mc.plcaiesend  your  "Book 
ElBcta"  ebowing  bour    tho 
nroe   will   (ave    time   in   tbe. 
6gure  frork  of  our  bu>tnet>. 


yirm  Name  , 


Yoat  Name  . 


Addr^M 


L.D..:i2-13-l£ 
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Buddie 


THE  CHILD  S  OWN  DESK  FOR  WORK  8  PLAY 


Every  Boy  and  Girl  Would 
Love  One  for  Christmas 


wi 


''HEN  you  were  a  child  wouldn't  you  have 
studied  more  if  you  had  had  a  chair  desk 
of  your  very  own — with  a  big  drawer  in  which 
to  keep  your  books,  pens,  pencils,  games,  val- 
uables,  like  string  and   marbles  or  sheets  of 
paper  dolls — a  chair  that  was  just   the  right 
height  so  that  your  feet  were  always  on  the  floor 
and  your  back  held  in  just  the  right  position,  a 
desk  that  could  be  raised  and  lowered  to  just  the 
right  height  for  your  eyes  and  elbows,  and  either 
tilted  almost  level  for  writing  or  playing  games  or  at 
an  angle  so  that  the  big  geography  or  the  story  book 
were  held  comfortably  for  reading — a  chair  desk  with  a 
"can't  spill  ink  well"  that  you  could  move  by  yourself  up 
to  the  window  on  rainy  afternoons  and  back  under  the 
lamp  evenings? 

Why  not  give  your  child  a  chance  to  love  to  study  by 
giving  him  or  her  a  "Buddie"  Desk? 

Over  400,000  of  these  Moulthrop  Desks  are  now  in  use 
in  public  schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union  and  hun- 
dreds of  grown-ups  use  the  largest  size  for  home  work. 

Write  for  booklet  or  send  S15.50  and  we  will  send  you  the 

"Buddie"  on    10    days'   trial,   transportation    prepaid.       State 

wliether  you  want  oak  or  birch  nialiogany  and  be  sure  to  tell  us 

Ihe  age  and  height  of  your  child  because  we  want  to  send  you  just 

the  right  size. 

Moulthrop  "Buddie"  Desk  Co. 

122  Jay  St.,         Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Chair  Desks  for  all  children 
over  5  and  grown-ups. 


Territory  open  for  Agents. 


Making  the  Nations 
Christmas  bright 


This  is  the  seventy-eighth  Christmas  Whitman's  have 

helped  celebrate.     In  selecting  Christmas  candies  consider 

how  individual  are  the  packages  of  Whitman's,  how  precisely 

you  can  suit  the  taste  of  your  friend. 

We  suggest  especially  the  SAMPLER.  A  FUSSY  PACK- 
AGE. NUTS  CHOCOLATE  COVERED.  PINK  OF  PER- 
FECTION. LIBRARY  PACKAGE,  SUPER  EXTRA 
CHOCOLATES  (or  confections). 

Make  it  a  point  of  your  holiday  shopping  to  really  get 
acquainted  with  the  varied  stock  of  the  Whitman  agency 
nearest  you.  Get  a  copy  of  the  folder  of  gift  packages 
containing  Whitman's  Chocolates,  beautiful  and  useful 
articles  that  enhance  the  value  of  your  candy  gift. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


PERSIA 

{Continued  from  page  40.) 
section  of  that  region  the  Russians  de- 
parted from  this  natural  frontier  and  occu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  territories  situated  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  thus  creating  an 
arbitrary  frontier.  In  this  fashion,  they 
api)ropriated  a  large  portion  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Moghan  and  Talish,  separat- 
ing, without  any  legitimate  reason,  popula- 
tions  which   had   been  used   to   living  in 

unison  and  in  constant  relations 

"On  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
in  the  direction  of  Khorasan,  Persia  has 
met  with  the  same  difficulties  and  the  same 
violation  of  her  rights.  Besides,  the 
Kus.sians  have  imposed  upon  her  conditions 
notoriously  unjtist.  In  certain  regions  in 
the  proximity  of  the  frontier,  they  forbade 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  villages  to 
utilize  the  water  of  rivers  whose  sources  were 
in  Persia  and  which  flowed  into  the  terri- 
toiy  annexed  by  Russia.  They  exacted 
that  the  Persian  villagers  should  not  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  their  farming,  in  order 
that  the  waters  of  the  rivers  would  not  be 
absorbed  by  Persian  irrigation  and  that  the 
entire  bulk  of  the  w^aters  should  flow  into 
Russian  territory.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  impositions  vast  and  rich  properties 
of  Persians  have  been  destroyed  or  left 
uncultivated. 

"Turkish  aggressions  were  not  any  less 
in  the  west.  Turkey  took  possession  of 
great  territory  which  belonged  to  Persia, 
and,  during  the  last  centuries,  she  has 
always  sought  quarrels  with  Persia  on  the 
subject  of  frontiers.  The  Persian  Govern- 
ment has  always  shown  itself  very  con- 
ciliatory. In  1847,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  Erzeroum,  she  ceded  the  region  of 
Suleymanieh  to  Turkey  in  order  thus  to 
ctit  short  that  country's  pretensions  to 
Mohammerah.  Turkey,  however,  re- 
mained difficult  and  unreasonable,  and  in 
1907,  she  invaded  a  section  of  the  con- 
tested territory  which  she  did  not  evacuate 
tintil  1914  while  still  retaining  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which  served  as  summer  resort 
to  the  different  Persian  tribes." 

Now  that  it  has  been  decided  that  coun- 
tries stibjected  to  the  Turks  and  Russians 
should  be  liberated  on  the  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  nations,  Persia  de- 
mands that  land  taken  from  her  by  force 
and  tyranny  be  restored.  She  wants  her 
frontiers  fixt  "in  conformity  with,  the  rules 
of  right  and  nature,  so  that  she  may  hence- 
forth be  secured  against  invasion  by  her 
neighbors".  As  stated  by  the  official 
memorandum,  Persia's  territorial  claims 
are: 

"1.  In  the  northeast,  the  Transcaspian 
Pro\ance. 

"This  province  has  always  formed  part 
of  Persia,  and  it  is  even  considered  one  of 
the  centers  of  Persian  nationality.  A  great 
number  of  illustrious  Persians — poets,  men 
of  letters,  savants,  philosophers — have  had 
their  origin  in  this  province.  The  Persian 
language  is  widely  diffused  there,  and  is 
spoken  even  beyond  as  far  as  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand.  The  inhabitsnts  of  this 
region  are  largely  Persian  (Kiu-ds,  Tadjiks, 
Persian  emigrants).  The  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation consists  of  Turkomans;  that  is  to 
say,  they  belong  to  the_same  tribes  -which 
inhabit  the  Astrabad  region — a  pro^•inee 
which  is  actually  Persian — and  which 
entertain  wdth  their  compatriots  of  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier  the  most  intimate  and 
close  relations.  Moreover,  when  recently, 
following  the  Russian  revolution,  troubles 
broke  out  in  Russia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Transoaspian  Province,  and  particularly 
the  Turkomans  of  the  steppes  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Sarakhs,  finding  themselves 
exposed  to  pillage  and  Bolshevik  massacres, 
appealed  to  Persia  for  help,  and  exprest  the 
wish  to  return  to  the  mother  countrj',  the 
Persian  Go^s^ernment  did  not  fail  to  respond 
to  their  appeal  and  to  send  forces  who 
protected  them  by  suppressing  the  Bol- 
shevik incursions. 

"2.  In  the  north,  the  cities  and  provinces 
^Tested  from  Persia  after  the  Russian 
wars.  We  will  cite  Bacou,  Chirvan,  Der- 
bent,  Chakki,  Chemakha,  Guendja  (Elisa- 
bethpol),  Karabagh,  Nakhdjevan,  Erivan. 

"These  provinces  must  be  returned  to 
Persia,  for  they  had  alreadj^  made  part  of 
Persia.  The  large  majority  of  their  in- 
habitants are  Mussulmans,  and  the  gener- 
ality of  them  are  Persian  in  origin  and  race. 
In  fact,  from  every  point  of  view — historic, 
geographical,  economical,  commercial,  re- 
ligious, cultural — they  are  attached  to 
Persia.  Furthermore,  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  ha^e  lately 
appealed  to  the  government  of  Teheran  to 
protect  them,  and  they  have  exprest  the 
wish  to  be  restored  to  Persia. 

"3.  In  the  west,  that  portion  of  Kurdis- 
tan which  formed  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

' '  Kurdistan  is  a  territory  inhabited  by  a 
people  Persian  in  race  and  language,  pro- 
fessing Tslamism.  That  country  has  been 
di\nded  between  Persia  and  Turkey.  The 
Turkish  part  comprises: 

"  (a)  The  region  of  Suleymanieh  wrested 
from  Persia  by  the  Treaty  of  Erzeroum 
mentioned  above,  and  -which,  in  all  justice, 
should  be  restored  to  her. 

"  (6)  The  rest  of  Turkish  Kurdistan 
which  for  ethnic,  geographical,  religious, 
and  other  reasons  is  bound  to  Persia  and 
Avhich  should  naturally  be  joined  to  that 
country,  more  especially  because  its  relig- 
ious chiefs  and  notable  Kurds  have  declared 
themselves  desirous  to  be  reunited  to  Persia. 

"4.  The  ties  existing  between  Persia 
and  the  Holy  Places  situated  in  Mesopo- 
tamia are  innumerable  and  incontestable. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  places,  Kerbela, 
Nedjef,  Kazemein,  Samerah,  are,  in  large 
numbers,  Persian  in  origin,  or  are  Persian 
emigrants.  These  cities  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  the  Shiite  religion,  which  is  the 
official  religion  of  Persia,  and  which  is  pro- 
test by  all  the  Persians.  The  great  sjjiritual 
leaders  of  Persia  reside  in  those  cities,  and 
many  thousands  of  Persians  visit  them  an- 
nually as  pilgrims.  It  may  be  stated  that 
these  cities  whose  commerce  and  industry 
are,  in  large  part,  in  Persian  hands,  Ii\  e 
on  the  money  and  activity  of  Persia.  Con- 
sequently, the  Persian  Government  is 
extremely  interested  in  the  disposition  of 
these  Holy  Places  and  asks  that,  when  the 
time  comes  to  adjust  the  Mesopotamia 
question,  Persia's  important  interests  be 
safeguarded." 

Altho  a  neutral  country  in  the  war, 
Persia  suffered  greater  losses  than  were  sus- 
tained by  certain  belligerent  countries,  we 
are  told.  Detailed  charges  of  Persia's 
losses  in  human  life  and  property  are  pre- 
sented against  Kussia,  against  Turkey,  and 
against  Germany.  The  Persian  Govern- 
ment appeals  to  the  spirit  of  equity  and 
justice  of  the  Peace  Conference;  and  are 
persuaded  that  by  virtue  of  th<>  i)rincii)Ies 
proclaimed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  the  Conference  will  recognize  that 
Persia  has  "a  right  to.  just  and  legitimate 
reparations  for  h(!r  de\astated  territory 
and  her  massacred  pox)ulations." 
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Efficient  Sermce  by  Mail 
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HOT 'for 
24  HOURS 


EVERYBODY  needs  and  will  enjoy  the  use  of  an  Icy-Hot  Bot- 
tle, Jar,  Lunch  Kit  or  Motor  Restaurant.  It  is  a  suitable  gift 
for  any  or  all  of  your  friends  as  it  combines  beauty  and  utility. 

Everyone  who  loves  life  in  the  outdoors,  who  motors,  travels, 
fishes,  or  hunts — finds  the  hot  or  icy  cold  drinks  and  food  he  can 
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WOMEN   AND   MACHINES 

HOW  will  women  fare  as  competitors 
with  men  in  the  machine  indus- 
tries, now  that  the  war  is  over?  In  some 
cases  they  can  hold  their  own,  thinks  L. 
W.  Alwyn-Schmidt,  who  contributes  to 
The  American  Machinist  (New  York)  a 
study  of  the  situation  based  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  a  recent  report  l>y  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
The  war  being  at  an  end,  he  reminds  us, 
and  with  it  the  special  emergency  that 
called  Avomen  as  workers  into  the  machine 
industries,  female  labor  must  noAV  take  its 
chance  on  the  sole  count  of  comparative 
efficiency.  That  some  women  are  more 
efficient  than  men  in  some  occupations, 
Mr.  Alwyn-Schmidt  regards  as  proved. 
The  matter  will  adjust  itself  if  women  are 
always  paid  the  same  as  men  for  the  same 
class  of  work.  This  will  insure  that  when 
a  woman  is  employed  it  is  always  on  the 
score  of  efficiency — never  that  of  cheapness 
alone.  At  the  same  time  there  are  classes 
of  work  where  regard  for  the  future  mothers 
of  the  nation  demands  that  women  shall 
never  be  employed,  no  matter  how  efficient. 
Says  the  writer: 

"There  is  little  known  about  the  actual 
effectiveness  of  female  labor  in  the  machine 
industry.  A  research  inade  some-  time 
ago  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  however,  throws  some  light  on  this 
imi)ortant  question.  A  summary  of  the 
replies  to  questionnaires  sent  out  to  254 
plants  during  this  research  shows  that  16 
per  cent,  of  these  plants  find  that  the  out- 
put of  women  was  greater  in  all  operations 
than  that  of  men;  in  6  per  cent,  it  was 
greater  in  some  operations  and  equal  in 
others;  in  thirty  plants  it  was  equal  in  all 
operations;  in  6  per  cent,  equal  in  some 
operations  and  less  in  others,  and  in  7  per 
cent,  less  in  all  operations.  Thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  questionnaires  were  not 
answered. 

"That  women  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
certain  machine-shop  work  is  borne  out  by 
several  expressions  of  shop  managers  which 
are  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Labor.  One  letter  says  that 
'women  have  done  very  well  on  the  opera- 
tion of  light  machines  but  have  less  mechan- 
ical ability  than  men  and  require  far  more 
supervision  and  assistance.  We  believed 
that  in  time  a  number  of  women  might  be 
trained  to  sufficient  mechanical  ability  to 
do  as  well  as  men.  On  machine  operating 
or  specialized  wood-working  jobs,  assem- 
bling or  inspecting  or  other  mechanical 
operations,  I  believe  that  women  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  handle  the  work  and  to 
my  mind  can  see  no  reason  why  they  mil 
not  be  retained  in  the  after-war  jx^riod.' 
An  English  engineer  says  of  the  ability  of 
women  to  do  heavy  lifting  that  'women 
can  safely  handle  in  the  co\irse  of  machin- 
ing and  fitting  operations  pieces  weighing 
up  to  sixty  pounds,  and  can  also  manipulate 
almost  as  well  as  men,  with  the  aid  of  lifting 
appliances,  any  weights  over  eighty  pounds. 
It  is  on  weights  weighing  between  sixty  and 
eighty  pounds  where  it  becomes  question- 
able whether  women  can  be  properly  and 
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economically  employed.  There  is  the  cost 
of  special  lifting  tackle  and  handling  de- 
vices necessary  for  women  that  may  be 
obviated  in  the  case  of  men,  and  in  instances 
where  tackle  has  been  provided  for  dealing 
wnth  these  weights,  it  has  been  found  that 
women  prefer  not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
using  such  tackle  and  so  overtax  their 
strength  by  endeavoring  to  lift  weights 
which  after  a  time  generally  results  in 
injury  to  health.' 

"On  the  contrary,  one  manager  expresses 
himself  to  the  effect  that  '  we  employ  from 
seven  to  ten  girls  in  our  plant  all  the  time. 
Most  of  them,  however,  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  cost  us  more  by  one-third  than 
what  we  could  have  hired  men  for,  but  we 
used  them  during  the  time  when  men  were 
not  procurable.' 

"An  interesting  comparison,  taken  from 
a  report  of  an  investigation  made  in  Cleve- 
land as  to  the  relative  attendance  and  ease 
of  management  of  men  and  women  shows 
that  women  are  more  punctual  than  men 
and  furthermore  that  the  transference  of 
women  from  one  machine  operation  or 
department  to  another  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  This  report  also  points  out, 
in  this  respect,  that  'opinions  favorable  to 
women  are  exprest  by  the  managers  of  the 
industries  in  which  women  are  new  comers. 
A  possible  explanation  of  this  may  be  that 
women  in  these  newer  industries  were  more 
carefully  selected  and  that  most  of  the 
managers  had  provided  some  form  of  shop 
training  so  that  the  women  might  learn  the 
best  and  quickest  way  at  the  outset.' 

"No  doubt,  the  efficiency  of  female  labor 
is  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing suitable  training  for  women  in  trades 
which  may  finally  be  restricted  to  women. 
Training  women  during  the  war  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
women  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  standard 
where  they  could  perform  the  particular 
work  for  which  they  had  been  engaged. 
Training  in  most  cases,  therefore,  has  not 
been  varied  enough  to  produce  all-around 
efficient  machine-shop  workers." 

Regarding  the  wage  question,  the  writer 
quotes  the  New  York  report  to  the  effect 
that  "an  effort  to  relate  women's  wages  to 
their  industrial  efficiency  is  disappointing." 
It  goes  on: 

"  Logically,  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume 
from  an  isolated  statement  of  wage-rates, 
such  as  the  foregoing,  that  women  were 
reeei\ang  less  than  men  for  the  same  work 
for  one  of  two  reasons :  First,  because,  tho 
possible  expedients  in  an  emergency,  they 
were  impossible  substitutes  when  men 
could  again  be  secured;  secondly,  that, 
altho  satisfactory  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid, 
they  would  be  an  economic  loss  at  that 
higher  male  rate.  Both  alternatives  hang 
upon  the  relative  production  of  men  aiul 
women  workers. 

"The  report  then  gives  a  rather  inter- 
esting comparison  of  the  relative  produc- 
tion of  male  and  female  labor.  In-  one 
plant  the  women  operators  assembled  only 
2  per  cent,  more  tools  than  the  men  during 
a  period  of  twenty-one  days,  while  on 
punch  presses  women  produced  an  average; 
of  50  per  cent,  more  pieces  per  hour  than 
men.  In  another  plant  the  comparative; 
efficiency  of  men  and  women  on  certain 
machines  was  found  to  b(-  Milling-ma- 
chines: men,  93.5  per  cent.,women,  97.1  per 
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cent.;  broaehing-machines :  men,  95.5  per 
cent.,  women,  95.5  per  cent.;  punch-presses: 
men,  97.5  per  cent.,  women,  92..3  per  cent. 

"It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  from 
the  foregoing  comparisons,  which  are  typi- 
cal averages,  that  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  productive  values  of  male  and 
female  labor.  This  affects  the  wage-rates 
to  the  extent  that  attempts  to  show  direct 
relations  between  male  and  female  produc- 
tion rates  and  corresponding  adequate 
wage-rates  have  proved  futile. 

"In  order  to  equalize  these  conditions 
and  to  establish  standards  for  employment 
purposes,  the  folloAving  i)rinciples  should  be 
followed : 

"(1)  Women  should  under  no  circum- 
stances be  employed  at  lower  rates  than 
men  in  the  same  class  of  work. 

"(2)  Women  in  the  capacity  of  mothers 
must  enjoy  certain  measui'es  of  national 
protection  which  in  certain  instances  may 
even  go  as  far  as  to  exclude  them  com- 
pletely from  designated  employments. 

"Adherence  to  the  first  rule  will  soon 
bring  about  a  certain  selection  in  the  char- 
acter of  employment  offered  to  Avomen  in 
the  machine-building  industry.  Women 
will  take  their  places  on  such  operations 
where  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
men  at  similar  wages.  The  second  rule 
will  i^xclude  Avomen  from  many  operations 
for  which,  by  reason  of  natural  impedi- 
ments, they  are  not  fit.  Female  labor  in 
this  respect  must  take  the  same  position 
as  child-labor  to-day,  and  experience  Avill 
soon  show  tho.se  fields  of  employment  for 
Avhich  women  are  best  suited.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  Avar  should  not  be  used  as  a 
basis,  as  the  exceptional  conditions  existing 
during  that  time  have  made  necessary  more 
latitude  in  the  taking  of  personal  and 
national  risks  than  will  be  ijermissible  in 
normal  times. 

"The  increasing  employment  of  Avomen 
in  the  machine-building  industries,  how- 
ever, must  have  one  very  decisive  effect  on 
conditions  in  that  industry  which  can  not 
be  foreseen  by  legislation:  namely,  a  likely 
change  in  the  character  of  factory  equip- 
ment. The  use  of  well-trained  female 
labor  may  induce  our  engineers  to  dcAise 
machinery  permitting  the  employment  of 
Avomen  in  many  operations  from  which  they 
are  now  excluded  owing  to  reasons  of  na- 
tional expediency.  The  Avar  has  already 
produced  machine  tools  designed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  executirig  special  opera- 
tions and  this  development  Avill  no  doubt 
continue.  Any  national  policy  evoh'ed, 
therefore,  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
female  labor  in  machine-shops  should  be 
of  a  character  to  encourage  such  employ- 
ment rather  than  to  limit  it. 

' '  Our  Avhole  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  emjiloyment  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
especially  backward  in  that  important  part 
which  directs  the  selection  of  the  right  man 
for  the  right  job.  There  will,  no  doubt, 
be  an  enormous  influx  of  Avomen  labor  into 
the  industries  of  Europe.  With  labor  leav- 
ing our  shores  at  unprecedented  rates  and 
little  expectation  for  an  early  return  of  im- 
migration, we  shall  soon  be  compelled  to 
reorganize  our  own  industrial  scheme  and 
a  new  labor  emergency  will  be  created  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  war,  which  niost  likel.A'  Avill 
establish  female  labor  firmly  in  all  Ameri- 
can industries.  We  can  not,  therefore,  af- 
ford to  let  run  to  AA'^aste  so  effective  a  source 
of  labor  as  that  offered  by  AA'omen.     The 
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earlier  we  make  them  part  of  the  perma- 
nent labor  force  of  the  American  machinery 
industry  the  better  for  ourselves." 


HARVESTING   SEAWEED 

THE  making  of  potash  from  Cali- 
fornia kelp  bids  fair  to  continue  as  a 
permanent  American  industry,  tho  it  was 
an  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  war, 
which  shut  us  off  from  the  great  German 
potash  fields.  About  half  a  million  tons 
of  the  seaweed  is  now  harvested  annually, 
and  it  is  possiljle  that  imjiroved  methods  of 
gathering  and  of  conservation  may  in- 
crease this  yield.  Deep-sea  agriculture, 
or  "mariculture,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
is  a  very  infantile  industry  indeed  on  our 
coasts,  altho  the  Japanese  have  pursued 
it  for  centuries.  There  the  kelp  is  har- 
vested by  female  divers  with  sickles, 
whereas  we  have  been  able  to  do  our 
gathering  almost  entirelj'  by  machinery, 
as  related  by  J.  W.  Turrentine,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Growth  of  the  Kelp 
Organism,"  printed  in  Chemical  and  Me- 
tallurgical Engineering  (New  York).  The 
earlier  surveys  of  the  field,  Air.  Tur- 
rentine tells  us,  had  little  reference  to 
the  accessibility  of  the  grooving  kelp  or 
to  the  feasibility  of  harvesting  it,  since 
no  plants  had  been  constructed  for  the 
treatment  of  kelp,  and  no  information 
had  been  obtained  in  actual  experience. 
Now  for  several  years  kelp  potash  plants 
have  been  in  operation,  and  we  may 
estimate  the  quantities  of  potash  that 
can  be  obtained  in  commercial  operations. 
These  are  small  as  compared  with  the 
total  of  growing  kelp,  but  they  are  large 
enough,  he  asserts,  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a 
permanent  and  imi^ortant  industry.  We 
read : 

' '  To  furnish  the  annual  tonnage  x'ecently 
cut  in  California  with  certainty  (400,000 
to  500,000  tons),  practically  the  entire 
areas  of  growing  kelp  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  islands  contiguous  thereto 
from  Point  Conception  southward  have 
been  required.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that,  after  gi-eater  experience  in  the 
gleaning  of  kelp  and  the  conservation  of 
the  kelp  beds,  these  areas  can  be  made  to 
furnish  considerably  more  than  this. 
At  present  the  kelp  beds  are  yielding 
three  or  four  crops  of  kelp  per  year. 

"To  obtain  the  maximum  yields,  the 
same  procedure  should  be  observed  witli 
regard  to  harvesting  laslj)  that  is  observed 
with  regard  to  harvesting  any  agricultural 
crop  that  is  a  perennial  and  renews  itself 
promptly  after  harvesting.  That  is  to 
say,  sufficient  time  should  be  permitted 
to  elapse  for  the  growth  to  renew  its(df 
fully,  otherwise  only  an  imperfect  yield  is 
obtained.  Now,  control  of  the  kelp  beds 
of  California  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  who 
declare  harvest(>d  areas  closed  to  har- 
vesters until  the  growth  has  renewed  itself 
completely.     This    undoubtedly    will    re- 
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Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  Vi^  ready  to  serve 

"VTOUNG  housekeepers  should  quickly  learn  how  good 

•*•  Heinz  Spaghetti  is.     That  it  is  a  meal  in  itself.     That 

Spaghetti  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  foods  in  the  world. 

That  Heinz  Spaghetti  is  ready  cooked  and  ready  to 
serve.  That  the  taste  is  delicious — the  result  of  a  happy 
comhination  of  the  recipe  of  a  famous  Italian  chef, 
Heinz  rich  tomato  sauce  and  special  cheese. 

Heinz  Spaghetti  is  an  economical  dish  and  can  he 
served  frequentl}^  because  every  one  likes  it.  It  is  both 
made  and  cooked  in  the  spotless  Heinz  Kitchens.  Finally 
the  name  Heinz  always  means  good  things  to  eat. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars 

Baked  Beans 

Tomato   Ketchup 

Mince  Meat 


ylli  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  a?^e  pached  in  Canada 
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Twenty-Four  Hours 
of  Daylight 

now  possible  with  Em eralite  and  the  new  "day- 
light  attachment."       Changes   harsh   electric 
light  into  a  soft,    restful  daylight  glow.    Gives 
real  eye  comfort  and  protection. 
Your  eyes  are  priceless— don't  neglect  them. 

The  Daylight  Lamp 

There's  an  Emeralite  for  all  types  of  desks, 
writing  and  accounting  machines.  Adopted  by 
largest  firms.  An  artistic  and  useful  lamp  in 
the  home. 


Showing  new  "Daylight 
Attachment"  fitted  to 
underside  of  glass  shade  and 
described  in  interesting 
bookIet"Electric  Daylight." 


Ai  your  dealer  's  or  write  for  the  booklet. 
H.  G.  McFADDlN  &  CO.,  34  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Mawr 

Chocolates 


The  Sweet  of  Sweets 

These  superb  chocolates  win  in- 
stant approval  from  the  candy  lover 
— each  piece  is  like  a  "jev^el"  en- 
cased in  pure,  rich  chocolate. 
Their  creamy  centers  and  tooth- 
some nut  fillings  are  prepared  with 
utmost  care.  Cheap  substitutes  are 
not  used. 

Distinctive  packaging  adds  a  final 
refinement  —  makes  Bryn  Mawr 
Chocolates  even  more  ideal  for 
gifts.  Try  them.  Once  you  are 
acquainted  vtrith  Bryn  Maw^r  Choco- 
lates, you  will  order  tham  regu- 
larly. 

At  better  class  stores.  Or  send  a  $1.50 
for  a  package  of  Bryn  Mawr  Chocolates— 
the  superfine  confections.  '  You'll  order 
again  and  tell  your  friends. 

F.  M.  PAIST  CO. 

The  Home  of  Better  Confections 

Department  G  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Stilt  in  a  larger  yield  of  kelp  from  each 
bed. 

"But  with  all  this,  a  liberal  margin 
must  be  allowed  over  the  actual  tonnage 
required  to  provide  against  unavoidable 
contingencies  such  as  the  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  beds  by  storms  or  by 
disease,  as  happened  during  the  summer 
of  1918  in  some  of  the  large  beds  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  region.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
areas  of  growing  kelp  can  be  enlarged  by 
kelp  farms,  and  that  increased  economy 
in  har\T^sting,  a  larger  number  of  crops  per 
annum,  and  great  improvements  in  the 
technology  of  the  industry  may  all  com- 
bine to  bring  about  an  enlargement  of  the 
industry  here.  And,  besides,  there  are 
large  areas  of  kelp  on  Puget  Sound  and  in 
Alaska,  which  to  date  are  practically  un- 
touched, certainly  some,  and  perhaps  all, 
of  which  can  be  made  to  yield  their  qtiota 
of  potash. 

"The  kelp  making  up  the  beds  of 
southern  California  is  known  botanically 
as  ]Macrocystis  pyrifera,  and  grows  in 
al>out  75  feet  of  water.  Its  place  of 
growth  is  determined  by  a  suitable 
bottom  whereon  it  can  secure  anchorage, 
and  tideways  or  surf  to  keep  it  supplied 
with  fresh  volumes  of  water  from  which 
it  ol)tains  its  sustenance.  It  is  held 
upright  in  the  water  by  small  air  bulbs, 
pneumatocysts,  one  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf,  which  keep  it  pulled  upward  toward 
the  light;  and  on  reaching  the  surface 
it  continues  to  grow,  spreading  out  on  the 
surface  in  large  tangled  mats.  Its  total 
length  is  probably  from  100  to  150  feet." 

With  the  cutting  knives  lowered  into 
the  water  about  six  feet,  the  harvester 
is  forced  through  this  mat  and  cuts  it 
loose  in  quantities,  dragging  it  on  board 
bj-  means  of  an  apparatus  similar  to  the 
familiar  reaper  of  the  grain  harvester. 
It  is  then  stored  mechanically,  the  entire 
operation  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
tons  per  hour,  with  a  crew  of  not  more 
than  five  men.  The  problem  would  be 
simple  if  it  were  not  for  the  distance  of 
plants  from  the  kelp  beds,  and  the  seasons 
of  storms  which  interfere.  To  quote 
again : 

"The  opinion  has  been  exprest  by 
operators  of  kelp  harvesters  that  the  kelp 
after  having  been  harvested  comes  back 
in  thicker  growths,  from  which  it  has  been 
concluded  that  there  is  a  sort  of  stooling 
effect  as  in  the  case  of  alfalfa  or  wheat.  .  .  . 
It  appears  probable  that  ....  prompt 
regrowth  is  the  restilt  of  what  might  be 
termed  undergrowth  of  shorter  kelp  shoots 
which  spring  to  the  surface,  promptly  when 
the  sunlight  is  admitted  to  them  through 
the  removal  of  the  dense  mass  of  kelp  lying 
on  the  surface.  ...... 

"Investigations  are  now  in  progress 
touching  on  all  of  these  questions.  They 
are  purely  biological  and  may  be  termed 
mariculttire.  Some  day  we  may  have 
developed  a  definite  science,  or  a  science 
as  definite  as  that  of  agriculture,  per- 
taining to  the  growing  of  such  things 
in  the  sea.  Of  course,  the  cultivation  of 
seaweeds  is  an  old-established  industry  of 
Japan.  There  the  developments  within 
the  past  few  years,  or  since  the  Russo- 
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how  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
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to  you  with  a  "Comfort 

Rail,"  a  devire  for  warming 

the  feet  .at  a  radiator.  They'll  remember 
you  every  time  they  use  it,  thru  the  long 
winters,  for  years  to  come. 
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Japanese  war,  have  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  kelp  potash  industry 
which  has  made  possible  the  production 
of  potash  and  iodine  there  in  quantities 
adequate  to  supply  domestic  needs  in 
these  two  commodities  and  to  make 
possible  their  exportation  in  certain  quan- 
tities. 

"This  is  astonishing,  indeed,  when  we 
remember  that  the  kelp  there  dealt  with 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  is 
only  a  few  feet  in  length.  It  is  gathered 
at  a  depth  of  some  fifteen  feet  almost 
altogether  by  woman  divers,  who  go 
overboard  with  a  knife,  gather  a  bunch 
in  their  arms,  cut  it  off,  and  come  back 
to  the  surface  with  the  bundle.  If  this 
can  be  done  by  the  Japanese,  it  is  evident 
that  by  the  exercise  of  the  proper  science 
and  economy  we  in  this  country,  who  have 
kelp  growing  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  be  harvested  in  hundred-ton  lots  by 
machinery,  can  likewise  establish  an 
industry  of  importance  and  value." 


THE  MULTIPLYING  BUFFALO 

THE  buffalo,  once  thought  to  be  in 
danger  of  extinction,  has  lately  so 
increased  in  number  that  provision  is 
made  in  the  1920  appropriation  act  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  give  animals  to 
municipalities  and  public  institutions  from 
any  surplus  which  may  exist  in  the  herds 
now  under  the  control  of  the  department. 
Says  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the 
Department  (Washington) : 

"In  order  to  aid  in  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  the  bill  provides  that  animals 
may  be  lent  to  or  exchanged  with  other 
owners  of  American  bison.  No  provision 
is  made  to  give  them  to  individuals,  and 
only  one  may  be  given  to  each  municipality 
or  public  institution.  This  provision  is 
made  because  of  tho  surplus  of  bulls  in 
some  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
buffalo  herds,  particularly  the  one  in  the 
Wichita  National  Forest  and  Game  Pre- 
serve, in  Oklahoma,  and  because  the  de- 
partment is  nearing  the  realization  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  preservation  of  the  species 
— the  acquisition  of  at  least  one  thousand 
head  of  buffalo  by  the  Government. 
There  are  approximately  7,000  buffalo 
in  North  America.  Canada  has  some- 
thing over  3,500,  and  the  total  number  in 
the  United  States  is  more  than  3,000.  This 
is  about  seven  times  the  number  in  the 
United  States  in  1889,  when  the  first 
buffalo  census  was  taken.  Individuals  in 
the  United  States  own  approximately 
2,000  of  the  total  number  in  this  country. 
There  are  eight  government  herds,  six  of 
which  are  under  the  control  of  tho  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Tho  largest 
herd  in  this  country  is  in  charge  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  is  located  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  wher(> 
there  are  about  450  bison.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  now  has  a  herd  of 
eighteen  at  the  National  Zoological  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Tho  first  herd  of  buffalo 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  1906  on  the  Wichita  National 
Forest  and  Game  Preserve.  The  original 
herd  consisted  of  fifteen  animals,  the  gift 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  and 
this  has  now  increased  to  more  than  one 
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Yes,  beau — when 
this  brush  started 
to  work  you  were 
still  taking  ''her'' 
out  in  the  buggy 
with  the  old  bay 
mare  and  wrap- 
ping the  lines 
around  the   whip! 


Helena,  Arkansas 

April  18,  1919 

The  Rubberset  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen: 

Thinking  that  the  enclosed 
(has  been)  shaving  brush 
would  be  of  Interest  to  you,  I 
return  It  to  you  to  use  as  you 
wish.  It  has  done  its  worJc 
well  and  has  served  me  for  23 
years — bought  this  brush  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  July  of  1896. 
You  will  see  it  is  at  last  just 
about  gone  "In  spots."  Me 
for  a  Rubberset  any  and  all 
the  time. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     J.  L.  ALTMAN. 
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Responsive  to  the  nimble  touch 


Try  it. 

Strike  any  operating  key  on  a 

"Royal". 

You  will  notice  that  before  you 
can  lift  your  finger  from  the 
ke}^  the  typebar  rebounds  from 
the  platen  and  the  carriage  ad- 
vances a  space. 


Not  speed  alone  is  the  result 
of  this  responsiveness — there  is 
less  racking  of  the  machine  and 
less  strain  on  the  typist.  No 
wonder  Big  Business  has  chosen 
the  "Royal"  for  "Royal"  en- 
durance ends  the  trading-out 
evil. 


Telephone  for  a  '^Royal"  demonstration 
ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  Ofice:  75  Queen    Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
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hundred  animals  without  any  outside 
additions.  Two  herds  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  past  year,  one  in  Sullys 
Hill  Park,  North  Dakota,  the  other  in  the 
Pisgah  National  Game  Preserve,  North 
Carolina.  The  other  herds  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
located  in  the  Montana  National  Bison 
Range;  the  Niobrara  Reservation,  Ne- 
braska; and  the  Wind  Cave  Game  Pre- 
serve, South  Dakota.  The.  plan  of  the 
department  is  to  establish  at  least  ten 
herds,  widely  distributed,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  any  contagious 
disease,  should  it  become  uncontrollable 
in  any  of  the  herds." 


'■w°: 


WHY  WE  PLAY 

ORK  that  you  don't  have  to  do," 
is  the  clever  definition  of  play 
given  by  a  recent  writer.  Somewhat 
similar  is  that  laid  down  by  Prof.  Marcus 
Hartog  in  The  Guardian  (Manchester, 
England).  He  defines  it  as  "the  exercise 
of  the  animal  without  the  conscious  end 
of  definite  advantage."  Work,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  has  some  definite  advantage 
in  view,  but  the  advantage  of  play,  tho 
gained  unconsciously,  is  none  the  less 
real,  for  it  trains  the  faculties,  and  so  is 
one  of  the  instincts  that  make  for  efficiency 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  race.  But 
this  end  must  not  be  consciously  sought, 
and  herein  Professor  Hartog  explains  what 
he  calls  "the  utter  loathing  of  the  child  for 
instructive  games  so  soon  as  he  is  wise 
enough  to  recognize  their  aim."  Play,  he 
says,  must  be  real  play,  or  the  boy  or  girl 
will  have  none  of  it.  The  chief  pleasure  in 
play  is  self-expression  and  self-realization. 
Professor  Hartog  tells  of  a  little  tot  trying 
to  walk.  At  the  end  of  each  effort  she 
sat  down  proudly  and  exclaimed  in 
triumph  "Me!"    The  Professor  goes  on: 

"We  may  find  the  first  elements  of  play 
in  the  'questing'  movements  of  amebae, 
perhaps  the  lowliest  of  animals,  recalling 
those  of  a  setter  or  pointer,  which  go  on 
until  they  bring  it  within  sensible  distance 
of  some  prey;  then  at  once  the  movements 
pass  into  work,  for  they  become  directed. 
Among  fishes  there  are  series  of  actions 
quite  undetermined  by  any  other  motive 
than  the  love  of  motion.  One  dry  sum- 
mer I  observed  from  our  college  bridge  a 
shoal  of  some  thirty  salmon  in  a  deep 
reach  of  the  river  Lee,  playing  the  game  of 
foUow-my-leader  in  a  space  of  some  sixty 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  bridge,  tho  the 
reach  was  muchlonger.  Insects  swarm  also 
for  no  purpose,  dancing  about  the  same 
spot;  drone  bees  lead  a  playful  life,  varied 
only  by  the  rare  and  tragic  occasions  when 
they  follow  the  queen  in  her  nuptial  flight, 
doomed  to  end  in  the  death  of  the  accepted 
spouse. 

"As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence, 
play  becomes  more  varied  and  more  in- 
tensive. In  parrots  we  see  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  play.  I  have  a  singular 
affection  for  cockatoos,  and  never  miss  the 
opportunity  of  making  friends  with  them. 
A  rose-colored  bird  in  the  London  Zoo 
accepted  my  friendly  approaches  and  put 
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The  Reliability  and  Economy 

of  Electricity  Depends 

Upon  the  Wiring 


'IRE,  insulated  wire,  is  the  link  in  the  building 
between  central  power  station  and  the  community 
of  homes  and  industries. 

Whatever  electricity  means  to  you — conveniences,  econo- 
mies, labor-saving  in  the  home;  clean,  efficient  power  in  the 
factory — remember  that  the  perfection  of  insulated  wire  makes 
possible  the  conveyance  of  this  wonderful,  modern  power. 

Remember  that  your  electrical  service  depends  upon 
quality. 

It  pays  to  know  about  the  quality  of  the  insulated  wire 
system  which  supplies  light,  heat  and  power,  just  as  it  pays 
to  know  about  the  'plumbing  which  provides  the  water  supply 
and  sanitary  system. 

Technical  knowledge  of  electricity  and  its  materials  is  not 
needed  in  determining  the  quality  and  dependability  of  the 
insulated  wire.  Ask  your  architect  and  electrical  contractor. 
They  know  Habirshaw. 

Habirshaw  insulated  wire  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard 
of  quality  all  over  the  world.  Habirshaw  was  good  wire  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  electrical  industry.  It  has  grown  up 
with  the  industry,  improving  with  experience  and  engineering 
progress.  Habirshaw  has  retained  the  confidence  of  electrical 
experts  everywhere — has  always  set  the  standard  of  insulated 
wire  quality,  because  it  represents  the  latest,  sound  advances 
in  electrical  science  and  practice;  because  it  is  honestly  made 
and  rigorously  inspected  and  tested ;  but  chiefly  because  since 
the  beginning  of  the  commercial  use  of  electricity,  Habirshaw 
wire  has  maintained  an  unbroken  record  of  reliability  and 
performance  under  the  most  severe  service  conditions. 

It  is  always  a  trustworthy  check  on  the  quality  and 
service  prospect  of  anything  electrical  to — 


Ask  if  it  is  wired  with  Habirshaw. 


Habirshaw  Wire 

manufactured  by 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 
Incorporated 

10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


A 
V 


Habirshaw  Code  Wire 

distributed  by  the 

Western  Electric  Company 
Incorporated 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Habirshaw  Power  Cables — Rubber,  Varnished  Cambric  and  Paper — 

Sector  and  Concentric 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time"' 

Insulated  Wire 

For  more  than  thirty  years — practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  electrical 

industry — Habirshaw  Insulated  Wire  has  been  accepted  as 

a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world 
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OLUBLE  (INSTANT) 

Bairiii^toa'ilall 

Coffee 


This  is  famous 

Baker-ized  Barring- 

ton  Hall  in  instant  form. 

Medium  size  jar  equal  to 

one  pound  of  Baker-ized  Bar- 

riugton  Hall  Coffee. 


The  Ready  Breakfast 

No  waiting.  When  you  are  ready,  your  breakfast  is 
ready.  Fruit,  cereal,  toast,  a  piping  hot  cup  of  Soluble 
(instant)  Barrington  Hall. 

Coffee  has  always  been  the  sticker.  Took  as  long  to 
make  one  cup  as  six.  Often  too  strong  or  too  weak  and 
muddy  instead  of  clear.  And  always  the  old  coffee  pot  left 
behind  to  clean! 

It's  different  now.  Men,  and  women  too,  who  are  up  in  the 
morning  ahead  of  the  family,  have  learned  that  perfect  coffee  can 
be  made  in  the  cup,  instantly,  upon  adding  hot  water. 

All  because  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  is  now  sold  in  two  forms — 
Baker-ized,  made  in  pot  or  percolator  as  usual,  and  Soluble,  made 
in  the  cup. 

Your  grocer  probably  has  the  medium  size  jar  of  Soluble 
Barrington  Hall  at  60c,  equal  to  a  pound  of  Baker-ized  Barrington 
Hall.  Or  you  may  send  40c  for  the  standard  size  tin.  You'll  never 
go  back  to  the  old  coffee  pot! 


BAKER    I'MPORTING    COMPANY 


244  North  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOUS 


124  Hudson  Street 
NEW  YORK 


V  :    ""■■    'S«iub»e 


9  33T«neton-Haiio 


ilf^'^nSJ:  -•  ■; 


C<^€e    "^ 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 

Enclosed  find  40c  for  which  please  send  one  standard  tin  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coifee  to: 


Address- 


Grocer's    Narae_ 


Grocer"*   Address- 
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down  his  head  for  me  to  scratch  his  neck. 
So  soon  as  I  did  he  turned  up  his  head 
sharply  and  bit  me,  as  gently  as  an  af- 
fectionate dog  would  do.  An  old-time 
friend  of  mine  is  a  great  sulfur-crested 
cockatoo,  who  will  play  with  a  child  of 
four  and  let  him  take  all  kinds  of  liberties 
with  him,  and  never  lose  his  temper,  no 
matter  what  his  playmate  does.  His  bites, 
too,  are  the  purest  'make-believes,'  tho 
he  can  gnaw  through  any  chain  that  can 
be  bought.  He  delights  in  cleaning  a 
chicken-bone^  and  then  holds  it  down  to  the 
house-dog,  immediately  drawing  it  away. 
This  game  goes  on  again  and  again." 

In  intelligent  animals,  Professor  Hartog 
tells  us,  the  aimlessness  of  play  is  made 
more  evident  by  make-believe.  He  tells 
a  storj'  of  a  kitten  playing  with  a  dead 
mouse,  who  hid  her  prey  in  one  of  a  con- 
venient pair  of  slippers,  and  then  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  look  for  it  in  the  other. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  play 
the  more  serious  the  make-believe,  which 
ironically  strengthens  the  aimlessness 
thereof.  The  card-player  who  does  not 
do  liis  best  to  win  is  one  who  does  not  really 
enjoj^  the  game;  the  existence  of  a  stake 
heavy  enough  to  make  a  real  difference  to 
the  player  (I  do  not  speak  of  nominal 
stakes)  changes  the  interest  proper  to  the 
game  into  work  for  the  love  of  money,  or 
that  of  a  passion  for  gambling,  which  is 
quite  another  thing.  In  gambling  there 
is  the  real  excitement  of  money-getting, 
and  that  is  alien  to  genuine  play. 

"The  hungry  cat,  of  whatever  species 
up  to  the  lion,  kills  its  prey  at  once;  other- 
wise it  makes  believe  again  and  again  that 
the  unfortunate  prey  can  escape,  and  that 
it  still  has  to  chase  it.  'Cat  and  mouse' 
does  not  involve  a  sense  of  cruelty  in  the 
eat  toward  the  prey,  any  more  than  giving 
game  'law'  does  in  the  sportsman.  Thus 
we  find  the  same  element  of  make-believe  in 
hunting  for  sport  and  not  for  the  pot.  This 
is  whj'  we  abstain  from  shooting  at  the 
resting  bird  or  beast,  why  we  fish  for  salmon 
and  trout  on  an  all  but  too  thin  line;  we 
thus  gain  the  delusion  of  a  hard-earned 
v-ietoiy.  The  sport  of  hunting  big  game 
on  foot  or  from  a  platform  on  a  tree  adds 
to  our  pleasure  of  self-realization,  like  any 
danger  successfully  baffled.  Horace  speaks 
of  the  scorching  wheel  grazing  the  turn,  as 
a  ej'clist  might  to-day.  That  the  hunter's 
game  may  be  worthless  in  itself  makes  no 
difference  to  him. 

"Of  plays  of  courtship  we  may  say  with 
Heine,  'Sweet  it  is  to  play  deceived, 
sweeter  still  to  play  the  dupe' — a  most 
admirable  characterization  of  true  flirta- 
tion, which,  like  other  sports,  has  its  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  players.  The  sense 
that  aimlessness  is  of  the  essence  of  sport 
was  seen  in  the  general  reprobation  of  the 
winner  of  a  sculling  race  at  Henley  some 
years  ago.  His  competitor  broke  one  scull 
almost  immediately  after  the  start,  but, 
tho  he  saw  this,  he  rowed  over  the  course 
and  claimed  (and  obtained)  the  prize.  He 
won  the  reward  due  to  rowing  proficienej- 
for  mere  superiority  in  the  soundness  of  a 
piece  of  wood.  He  did  not  carry  the  make- 
believe  through  and  was  most  justly  con- 
demned ;  he  worked  for  the  '  pot , '  and  had  a 
real  aim,  not  a  fictitious  one. 

"There  is  one  essential  of  play:   it  must 
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be  spontaneous,  or  at  least  voluntary.  The 
schoolboy  feels  that  'compulsory  games' 
are  a  fag  and  a  misnomer,  until  he  grows  to 
like  them  and  they  cease  to  be  'compul- 
sory.' Conversely,  when  two  children  had 
been  left  to  play  on  Barmouth  sands  a  big 
black  retriever  came  up  when  they  were 
digging,  and  asked  unmistakably  for  them 
to  throw  the  spade  into  the  water  for  him 
to  fetch.  This  they  thought  great  fun. 
But  when  their  parents  rejoined  them  the 
game  had  ceased  lo  be  one  for  them;  they 
were  tiring  of  it,  and  moved  to  go  away 
with  the  spade,  but  every  time  they  tried 
to,  the  dog  firmly  and  gently  seized  the 
boy  by  his  knickers  and  drew  him  back  to 
the  waterside.  They  were  now  a  very 
weary  pair,  for  the  game  had  become 
compulsory.  An  instinct  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  its  object,  or  at  least  by  its 
effect,  but  not  wholly.  When  we  seek  to 
explain  the  origin  of  play,  it  is  no  answer 
to  say  that  it  makes  for  the  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  individual;  we  want  something 
more.  Probably  its  origin  was  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  individual  to  act,  and  that  this 
impulse  has  differentiated  in  the  two 
directions  of  play  and  work  as  the  actions 
became  more  varied  and  the  intelligence 
more  developed." 


IS  INFECTION  LEGALLY  AN  ACCIDENT? 

TS  a  disease  an  "accident"?  The  earlier 
■■•  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  acts  showed  consider- 
able difference  of  legal  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  present,  we  are  told  by  Chesla  C. 
Sherlock,  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York),  infections  or 
diseases  regularly  incident  to  an  occupa- 
tion, and  well  known  to  be  so,  are  not 
considered  accidental.  Thus,  a  workman 
who  enters  a  match-factory  is  supposed 
to  do  so  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
is  exposing  himself  to  phosphorus  poison- 
ing. If  he  does,  in  fact,  contract  it,  it  is  no 
more  accidental  than  is  getting  wet  when 
one  goes  out  in  the  rain.  An  accident,  as 
generally  held,  is,  we  are  told,  "any  un- 
looked-for and  untoward  event  happening 
within  chance  and  without  design  or  inten- 
tion." If  a  workman  suffers  such  an  acci- 
dent which  arises  through  the  employment 
and  out  of  it,  then  he  is  clearly  entitled  to 
compensation.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
an  infection  may  faU  within  the  scope  of  this 
definition.     We  read: 

"It  is  well  known  that  where  certain 
work  is  followed  certain  diseases  are  very 
apt  to  be  contracted  if  the  workman  per- 
sists in  following  that  employment  very 
long.  Among  the  most  common  of  these 
diseases  are  various  forms  of  poisoning  such 
as  lead-  and  copper-poisoning.  Since  these 
diseases  are  of  an  inherent  danger  to  the 
work,  the  courts  have  almost  uniformly 
hold  that  they  are  not  an  'accident'  and  the 
workman  is  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
unless  the  act  specifically  mentioned  occu- 
pational diseases,  in  case  he  suffers  from 
one. 

"The  rule,  however,  is  different  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  States  where  the  com- 
pensation is  payable  not  for  accidental  in- 


Women  Are  the  Judges 

On  Every  Van  Camp  Soup 


Men-Chefs  in'Paris 

Perfected  the  basic  recipes  used  in 
Van  Camp's  Soups 


Culinary  Experts 

In  the  Van  Camp  kitchens  then  compare 
countless  blends  and  methods 


It  is  true  that  men  created  and  perfected 
Van  Camp's  Soups. 

But  a  woman — a  domestic  science  ex- 
pert— selects  the  best  blend  and  adds  the 
final  touches. 

And  countless  women — givers  of  fine 
dinners — have  placed  Van  Camp's  in  the 
queen-place  among  soups.  ^ 

All  to  Please  Women 

We  bake  beans  to  please  men.  But  all 
our  18  Soups  are  made  to  please  women 
connoisseurs. 

They  were  first  made  by  French  chefs 
to  please  Parisian  women.  Then  a  chef 
from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris  brought  us 
these  prize  French  recipes. 

In  the  Van  Camp  kitchens,  scientific 
cooks  perfected  them — men  with  college 
training.  They  fixed  standards  for  every 
material.  They  tested  countless  blends 
and  methods  to  add  new  delights. 

But  a  woman  expert  decided  wliich  was 
best.  A  woman  added  many  final  touches. 
And  a  woman  watclies,  day  by  day,  to  keep 
Van  Camp's  tiie  finest  Soups  created.  Men 
do  the  work  but  women  have  the  say. 

New-Type  Soups 

The  Van  Camp  methods  have  resulted 
in  these  new-type  Soups.  They  result 
from  infinite  cost  and  care.  Yet  they  cost 
no  more  than  ordinary  soups. 

Get  a  few  cans  and  compare  them  with 
the  soups  you  know. 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chill  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chill  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Vail  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans 

Beans  that  are  super-baked 
yet  whole  and  mealy,  uncrisped 
and  unbroken. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

A  famous  Italian  recipe 
perfected  by  our  scientific 
cooks. 


\  an  Camp's 

Peanut  Butter 

Made  from  blended  peanuts 
in  a  way  to  get  the  utmost  in 
fine  flavor. 
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REG.U.S, 
PAT.OFF 


'DMAM 

The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


For  pipes  and  holders  that  make 
friends  and  keep  them — Red- 
manol.  It  has  all  of  amber's 
beauty,  but  is  stronger.  It  is  non- 
inflammable —  an  achievement 
of  modern  chemistry.  For  gift 
giving  there  are  special  sets  that 
truly  are  companions  for  the 
thinking  man  u^ho  smokes.  Ask 
us  if  your  dealer  hasn't  them. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

CHICAGO  Dept.  52  ILLINOIS 


In  every  home  this  year, 

the  preferred  sift  is  th» 

one   with    the   Redmanol 

mouthpiece. 


Every 

smoker 

•Wants  a 

^ipe  and 

holder  set. 

A  -wide 
range  of 
combina- 
tions may 
be  had  to 
su  it  every 
taste  and 
purse. 

Pipes  and 
sets, 
$1.S0  to  $50. 

Holders 
50c  to  $10. 
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juries,  but  for  'personal  injuries.'  The 
court  of  Massachusetts  has  said  that  an 
occupational  disease  is  a  personal  injury 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Massachusetts 
act.  This  does  not  saj%  however,  that  all 
diseases  are  deemed  to  be  non-compensable 
in  the  opinion  of  the  courts.  While  occupa- 
tional diseases  are  excluded  because  they 
form  a  distinct  class  of  their  own,  there  has 
been  a  clear  reservation  on  the  part  of  other 
ordinary  forms  of  diseases." 

The  rule  is  well  settled,  we  are  told,  that 
if  the  employment  subjected  the  workman 
to  a  greater  hazard  of  the  disease  than  ordi- 
narily, or  if  the  disease  resulted  from  an 
accidental  injury,  then  he  wiU  be  entitled 
to  compensation.  If  the  disease  has  its 
origin  in  injury,  then  it  is  an  accident.  To 
quote  again: 

"For  instance,  a  workman  falls  off  a 
trestle  or  a  train  of  cars,  and  because  of  his 
injuries  and  bruises  about  the  chest  con- 
tracts pneumonia.  This  is  a  compensable 
disease  within  the  meaning  of  the  compen- 
sation ^cts. 

' '  Or,  another  illustration :  A  workman  is 
required  to  work  for  several  hours  in  cold 
water  in  order  to  save  a  levee  or  other 
property  of  his  employer  from  damage  or 
destruction.  Because  of  the  unusual  expo- 
sure he  contracts  pneumonia.  This  is  a 
compensable  disease  within  the  meaning  of 
the  compensation  acts. 

"StiU  another  ease  might  be  given:  A 
workman  is  required  to  clean  up  debris  fol- 
lowing a  wreck.  He  scratches  his  hands 
and  contracts  blood-poisoning  from  hand- 
Ung  the  debris  and  refuse  matter.  This  is 
a  compensable  disease  within  the  meaning 
of  the  compensation  acts. 

"Infection,  because  of  its  nature,  is  often 
a  harder  matter  to  determine  than  a  mere 
disease.  An  infection,  being  of  such  slow 
and  insidious  origin  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  trace  it,  presents  an  entirely 
different  problem  than  an  ordinary  disease, 
the  symptoms  of  which  generally  have  their 
root  in  some  event  or  happening  mthin  the 
employment.  A  workman  may  be  able  to 
determine,  from  his  exposure  and  the  like, 
where  he  got  his  disease,  but  not  be  able 
to  state  just  where  he  got  his  infection. 

"  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  infec- 
tion be  linked  up  to  the  employment  by 
some  certainty  as  to  time  and  place  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired. 
Generally,  employers  resist  claims  for  blood- 
poison,  for  instance,  unless  the  workman 
reports  every  little  scratch  and  cut  he  re- 
ceives at  the  time.  It  is  so  easy  for  one  to 
pick  up  such  infections  outside  the  employ- 
ment that  employers  are  certainly  justified 
in  taking  these  steps  for  seU'-protection. 

"Where  the  employment  is  clearly  to 
blame  for  certain  infections,  however,  the 
courts  will  not  be  too  technical  in  their  re- 
quirements. In  one  ease  a  workman  em- 
ployed to  mow  weeds  along  a  right  of  way 
contracts  poisoning  on  his  hands  and  face. 
He  was  allowed  compensation,  it  not  being 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  specifically  the 
exact  instance  when  he  encountered  the 
poisonous  substance  which  incapacitated 
him. 

"The  compensation  acts  are  adminis- 
tered in  a  'spirit  of  true  helpfulness'  when- 
ever possible,  and  they  wiU  include  infec- 
tions and  diseases  within  the  limitations 
mentioned  above." 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

November  27. — The  Peace  Treaty  with 
Bulgaria  is  signed  in  Paris.  By  its  con- 
dition Bulgaria  will  pay  an  indemnity 
of  approximately  $445,000,000,  and  is 
deprived  of  Thrace  and  Strumitsa. 
The  Bulgarian  Army  is  limited  to 
20,000  men  and  the  police  force  to 
10,000. 

November  28. — The  Supreme  Council 
adopts  the  British  suggestion  for  par- 
tition of  the  German  war-fleet,  under 
which  Great  Britain  receives  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage;  France, 
10  per  cent.;  Italy,  10  per  cent.; 
Japan,  8  per  cent.,  and  the  United 
States,  2  per  cent. 

November  29. — The  Supreme  Council 
decides  that  France  is  to  have  ten  of 
the  German  submarines  because  dur- 
ing the  war  she  was  unable  to  build  to 
the  extent  of  the  other  Allies.  The 
present  understanding  is  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  submarines  will  be 
broken  up. 

December  2. — The  Republican  leaders  of 
Congress  frame  plans  to  bring  the 
Lodge  resolution,  declaring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  state  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  before  the 
House  without  delay.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  it  adopted  in  the  lower  branch  of 
Congress  in  time  for  final  adoption  by 
the  Senate  within  the  next  three  weeks. 

According  to  advices  from  Berlin,  Ger- 
many's opposition  to  signing  the  proto- 
col is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Senate  toward  the  Treaty  _  of 
Peace.  Germany  assumes  the  position 
that  the  absence  of  American  repre- 
sentation on  the  various  missions 
vitally  changes  the  Treaty. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

November  29. — The  Omsk  army  con- 
tinues to  retreat  on  a  wide  front,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Vladivostok. 
A  new  front  is  said  to  be  planned  within 
the  Irkutsk  miUtary  district. 

November  30. — Eleven  generals  and  a 
thousand  other  officers  of  the  army  of 
Admiral  Kolchak,  and  39,000  troops, 
were  captured  by  the  Bolsheviki  at 
Omsk,  reports  Vladivostok. 

Information  from  Vladivostok  says  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Kolchak 
Government  have  resigned  at  Irkutsk. 
The  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  has 
begun,  based  upon  domestic  principles 
and  non-interference  in  civilian  affairs 
by  the  military  authorities. 

A  dispatch  from  Warsaw  to  Paris  con- 
firms the  news  that  the  Polish  Army 
has  formed  a  junction  with  the  army 
of  General  Denikin. 

FOREIGN 

November  26. — Mexico  replies  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  United  States  for  the 
release  of  William  O.  Jenkins,  Consular 
Agent  at  Puebla,  and  states  that  it  is 
impossible  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  American  State  Department.  The 
Mexican  Government  declares  there  is 
"no  legal  foundation  nor  principle  of 
international  law"  for  the  American 
demand. 

Gen.  Felipe  Angeles,  revolutionist,  re- 
cently captured  by  Mexican  federal 
troops,  is  executed  at  Chihuahua  City 
after  a  court  martial  had  found  him 
guilty  of  rebellion. 

Pan-German  imperialistic  demonstrations 
take  place  at  Potsdam,  says  a  report 
from  Berlin.  Large  crowds  smg  im- 
•  perial  songs  and  cheer  the  former 
Emperor,  Ludendorff,  and  militarism 
and  shout  abusively  against  the 
Government. 

A    dispatch    from    Budapest    announces 


Order    By    Mail       Aos/^amonsCon/ec^wn 


origiktaj:^ 

CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWALD) 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  pro- 
ducing this  famous  candy.  That's  why  Original 
Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  made  only  of 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 
pecan  meats  are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest 
quality  Creole  Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddies  eat  all  they  want.  Absolutely 
pure,  and  the  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good  for  the 
digestive  system. 

Also  a  delightful  dessert  or  after  dinner  dainty. 
The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Oept    L  NEW    OF7I-EANS.ua. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 
Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.  Sent  in  a  protected  carton — 
each  PRALINE  wrapped  in  glazed  paper.     Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders, 

or  Personal  Checks  received. 

BOX  OF  7  (Sample)  -  $1.00 
BOX  OF  12  -  -  -  1.50 
BOX  OF  24   -  -  -  3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid, 
insured. 

DEALERS  WRITE  FOR 
PARTICULARS 


for  YOUR  BOY'S  XMAS 

By  All  Means  Give  Him 

AlECCANO 

Toy  Engineering  for  Boys 


YOUR  boy  will  enjoy  his  Meccano  for  many 
years,  because  he  can  build  a  new  toy  every 
day.  Meccano  consists  of  accurately  made 
wheels,  gears,  pinions,  girders,  nuts  and  bolts 
of  shining  brass  and  steel.  With  these  he  can 
build  Electric  Locomotives,  Derricks,  Drop 
Hammers,  Airplanes  and  hundreds  of  other  true 
engineering  models  that  work.  No  study.  In- 
structions show  how  to  build  over  400  models. 

SUPERB  XMAS  BOOK  FREE 

Complete  story  of  Meccano  told  by  the  inventor 
in  a  fascinating  book  called  "Meccanoland." 
Scores  of  pictures.  Hours  of  in- 
teresting reading.  Send  for  it 
now. 


Look  Dad 

I  Built  This 
Steam  Shovel 


Contains  Parts  to  Build 

Trains 


Railways 
Sleighs 
Swings 
Cranes 


Bridges 

Lathes 

Windmills 

Airplanes 

Drills 


Scales 
Also  scores  of  others 

MECCANO  CO.,   Inc. 

Division  M 

71  WEST  23d  ST. 

NEW  YORK       N.  Y. 


Get  Him  This  Big 

$4.50 

SET 


Prices  of 
MECCANO  SETS 


No.  00 
No.  0 
No.  1 
No.  IX 

No.  2 
No.  '.iX. 
No.  4 
No.  5 


1.00 
1.50 
3.00 
4.50 
6.00 
7.50 
16.00 
20.00 


$1000 
in  Prizes 


And  on  up  to  40.00 

Spt8  marked  "X"  contain 
electric  motors  Any  t-ct 
sent  prcp.aid  on  receipt  of 
price  if  not  at  yourdcaler's. 
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Look  ahead — plan  to 

put  your  own  key  in  your  own  front  door 

And  don't  let  your  choice  of  building  ma- 
terials stop  with  the  selection  of  wood  and 
stone.  Choose  your  hardware.  Select  locks 
and  hardware  which  will  be  in  harmony  with 
your  home. 

In  Sargent  Hardware,  protection  and  at- 
tractiveness are  combined  with  durability. 
Your  architect  knows  this  and  will  vouch  for 
the  solid  quality  and  superb  finish  of  all  Sar- 
gent products. 

Select  with  him,  from  the  Sargent  Book  of 
Designs,  the  particular  design  which  is  in 
keeping  with  your  home.  There  you  will  find 
many  tasteful  patterns  which  were  created 
by  Sargent  designers  to  harmonize  with  the 
highest  architectural  and  decorative  stand- 
ards.    We  will  send  you  a  copy  on  request. 

Sargent  Door  Closers 

In  every  home  there  are  doors  that 
should  be  kept  closed — ^back  stair 
door,  storm  door,  cellar  door,  lavatory 
or  closet  door.  Sargent  Door  Closers 
add  to  the  quiet  and  dignity  of  the 
home — no  doors  ajar,  no  slamming 
and  banging. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


the  conditional  recognition  of  the  new 
Hungarian  cabinet  by  the  Entente. 

November  28. — A  report  from  Berlin  says 
the  Lettish  Government  has  recalled 
its  diplomatic  representative  from  Ber- 
lin, and  in  view  of  the  attack  of  Colonel 
Bermondt's  troops,  Lettonia  regards 
herself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany. 

Uncensored  news  brought  to  Geneva  by- 
travelers,  says  the  antidynastic  move- 
ment fanned  by  Socialists  in  northern 
Italy  is  spreading.  It  is  reported  that 
the  movement  is  a  combined  one  of  the 
Socialists  against  the  Italian  monarchy 
in  favor  of  a  republic.  It  is  further 
stated  that  Jugo-Slav-Italian  relations 

•   appear  to  be  becoming  more  strained. 

Word  reaches  Washington  of  the  murder 
in  Mexico  of  two  more  American  citi- 
zens, one  being  James  Wallace,  mur- 
dered by  a  federal  soldier  near  Tampico, 
and  the  other  Otto  Lund,  who  had  been 
held  captive  for  five  months  by  bandits. 

The  British  Government  by  a  vote  of 
254  to  50  wins  a  victory  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  defeat  of  a  motion 
by  William  Brace,  a  labor-leader, 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  a' com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  cost  of 
production. 

Lady  Astor,  the  American  wife  of 
Viscount  Astor,  is  announced  elected 
to  Parliament  from  the  Sutton  Divi- 
sion of  Plymouth  in  the  balloting  of 
November  15.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  hold  a  seat  in  the  British  Parliament. 

November  29. — New  armistice  negotia- 
tions are  begun  between  the  Lettish 
Government  and  Germany,  according 
to  reports  from  Berlin.  It  is  said  that 
warlike  complications,  indicated  by  the 
recall  of  Lettish  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  Berlin,  are  unlikely,  as 
"nobody  is  prepared  to  fight." 
A  Paris  report  says  that  a  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
piibUc  in  Roumania  has  spread  to  Bes- 
sarabia, Transylvania,  and  Bukowina. 

November  30. — According  to  a  Berlin  re- 
port, an  armistice  pro\dding  for  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Lithiiania  by 
the  Germans  has  been  signed  by 
Germany  and  Lithuania  through  the 
mediiun  of  the  inter-AlUed  militarj' 
mission. 

The  German  Socialists  discover  a  mon- 
archist plot  of  great  ramifications 
having  as  its  purpose  the  return  to 
Germany  of  former  Emperor  William 
and  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William, 
says  a  report  from  Dlisseldorf. 

December  1. — The  Spanish  Ministry'  re- 
signs, says  a  dispatch  from  Madrid, 
as  a  result  of  a  controversy  in  the 
Cortes  over  the  budget. 
The  United  States  Government  sends 
another  note  to  the  Carranza  authori- 
ties in  Mexico,  renewing  the  request 
for  the  release  of  William  O.  Jenkins, 
American  Consular  Agent  at  Puebla. 
The  note  is  considered  the  sharpest 
yet  addrest  to  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment over  the  Jenkins  incident. 

December  2. — According  to  ad\ices  from 
Rome,  a  general  strike  is  declared  in 
Rome,  Milan,  and  Florence,  resulting 
in  a  complete  cessation  of  work.  No 
disorder  is  reported,  except  from  ISIilan, 
where  two  persons  were  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

DOMESTIC 

November  26. — The  Government,  through 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator,  lays  before  miners  and 
operators  a  compromise  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  the  bituminous  coal 
strike,  pro\nding  for  a  14  per  cent, 
wage-increase  to  the  miners.  It  also 
stipulates  that  the  operators  are' not 
to  be  permitted  to  increase  the  price 
of  fuel  to  consumers.  John  L.  Lewis, 
acting  president  of  the  LTnited  Mine 
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^^I/ie  jVattoris  JPreiqkt  Car 


Diamond  T  Owners  "Tide  Over''  When 
Other  Shippers  Are  "Tied  Up'' 


WE  believe  restraint  should  be  the  key- 
note of  our  public  statements,  letting 
facts  act  as  their  reinforcement. 

Startling  statistics  of  Diamond  T  economy, 
as  well  as  its  punctuality,  could  be  inserted 
here  as  sales  arguments,  but  they  would 
work  an  injustice  to  ourselves  and  the  in- 
dustry by  implying  "average  perform- 
ance"— which  they  are  not. 

The  average  performance  by  which  we 
want  Diamond  T  judged  is  less  startling 
and  therefore  more  satisfying.  Exceptions 
are  unreliable.  The  rule  is — the  rule. 
Whether  or  not  the  fact  that  the  first  Dia- 
mond T  truck  is  still  hauling  per  standard 


schedule,  in  its  ninth  year,  is  a  rule  or  an 
exception,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
speaks  for  itself. 

Standstill  transportation  and  "The  Nation's 
Freight  car"  are  strangers. 

The  line  is  complete,  from  one-ton  to  super- 
five-tons,  and  any  business  that  transports 
merchandise  can  utilize  Diamond  T  as  a 
sane  investment. 

Those  who  buy  on  Institution  and  Service 
will  appreciate  that  our  14  years'  success- 
ful manufacturing  career,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  present  year  is  our  ninth  as  high-quality 
truck  builders,  are  good  available  business 
reasons  for  buying  minus  all  uncertainties. 


We  Have  Some  Unusual  Transportation  Literature  for  Those  Interested 


Diamond    T    Motor 

4505    WEST    26th    STREET 


Car    Company 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 
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Index  youi'Recoi'ds 
the  Avay 


jy__ 


Typethelabel 

—insert  it  in  the  Tab,  cut  the 
Tab  the  length  desired— and 
in  an  instant  your  records  are 
indexed  the  way  you  want 
them  ! 

Rand  MAKUROWN  Tabs  are 
strips  of  transparent  Fiberloid — 
in  any  color — moulded  to  protect 
and  hold  the  labels  firmly.  The 
Government  and  hundreds  of 
big  firms  use  large  quantities  of 
MAKUROWN.  They  find  it  the 
money-saving  way  of  indexing 
records. 

Sold  by  Stationers  every~where  in 
6-inch  lengths  and  in  3/16",  I4", 
%",  and  ^2"  widths,  in  a  variety  of 
six  colors. 

Ideal  for  every  kind  of  indexing. 
THE  RAND  COMPANY 

Originators  of  the 

Visible  Index 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  Agencies  in  Twenty 
Principal  Cities 


Bonds 
for  Christinas 

As  fitting  gifts  within  the  home 
circle  or  business  office,  the  follow- 
ing $100  Bonds  are  suggested: 

French  Cities  6  %  Bonds 

Price  92 Y2.  o^nd  int.     Yield  6.80% 


Great  Western  Power  6%  Bonds    ^ 

Price  g6  and  int.  Yield  6.30% 

Manila  Elec.  Ry.  &  Lt.  7%  Notes 

Price  98}/2  and  int. 


Yield  7.50% 


To  insure  prompt  delivery,  send 
New  York  exchange  for  $100  per 
$100  bond,  balance  to  be  returned 
with  bonds. 


-lohn  Muir  S  fo. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    IN  *» 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadway?,  N.\t 


You'll  enjoy  lighting  up  your  files  with  our 
generous  sample,  comprisingsix  colors  and  four 
sizes,  sent  for  12c  (to  cover  postage  and  pack* 
ing.)  Address  Dept.  K  4,  The  Rand  Company, 
North. Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Workers   of  America,   announces   that 
the  miners  will  not  accept  the  proposal. 

Judge  Foster,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  New  Orleans,  issues  an 
injunction,  restraining  all  Federal  officers 
from  enforcing  the  War-time  Prohibi- 
tion Act  and  the  Volstead  Enforcement 
Law.  As  a  result  New  Orleans  saloons 
have  again  opened  their  doors  and  are 
selling  whisky  and  wines  as  in  the  days 
before  prohibition. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  at 
Washington  adopts  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  equal  representation  by  the 
European  countries  and  the  new  coun- 
tries on  a  commission  to  consider 
regulations  of  workers  migrating  from 
one  State  to  another,  and  for  the 
protection  of  interests  of  wage-earners 
residing  outside  of  a  State. 

November  27. — Negotiations  between  the 
bituminous-coal  operators  and  the  mi- 
ners comes  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the 
refusal  of  the  miners  to  accept  the  14 
per  cent,  wage-increase  proposed  by 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  operators. 

November  28. — The  Government  serves 
notice  on  soft-coal  miners  and  operators 
that  interference  wdth  coal-production 
will  not  be  tolerated.  Warning  is  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  that  legal 
prosecution  will  be  employed  to  thwart 
conspiracies  on  either  side,  and  that 
troops  will  be  sent  wherever  necessary 
to  protect  miners  willing  to  work. 
Governor  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma,  wires 
Secretary  Baker,  asking  that  Federal 
troops  be  sent  to  that  State  to  protect 
coal-miners  willing  to  return  to  work. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  French  labor-leader, 
is  chosen  Director-General  of  the  Inter- 
nation'al  Labor  Oifice  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  by  the  governing  body. 
Upon  him  will  rest  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  International  Con- 
ference held  in  Washington. 

November  29. — Fifteen  hundred  yard- 
and  trainmen  of  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  and  raUroads  entering  that 
city  go  on  strike.  Eight  roads  are 
affected.  Radicals  are  blamed  for  the 
walkout,  which  is  said  not  to  be  author- 
ized by  national  officials  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen. 

Eighteen  hundred  State  and  Federal 
troops  are  ordered  into  the  Kansas  coal- 
fields in  connection  with  the  plan  to 
reopen  the  mines  under  State  receiver- 
ship, according  to  advices  from  Topeka. 
Five  tjhousand  volunteer  miners  are 
expected  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines. 

Truman  H.  Newberry,  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan,  is  indicted  by 
a  United  States  grand  jury  for  corrup- 
tion, fraud,  and  conspiracy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  election  by  which  he  ob- 
tained his  seat  in  the  Senate,  defeating 
Henry  Ford,  his  Democratic  opponent. 
With"  Newberry,  133  other  persons  are 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  same 
charge. 

The  first  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  concluded 
in  Washington,  and  adjourns  subject 
to  a  call  of  the  governing  body.  Dele- 
gates from  forty-one  countries  attended 
the  conference,  which  continued  one 
month.  In  that  time  the  members  of 
the  conference  perfected  their  organiza- 
tion, created  a  governing  body,  ap- 
pointed a  Director-General  of  the  Labor 
Office,  and  agreed  upon  a  great  volume 
of  legislation  to  be  recommended  to 
tbeir  respective  governments. 

November  30. — The  strike  of  railway 
switchmen  in  Kansas  City,  which  began 
November  29,  is  called  off  by  the 
strikers. 
Soft -coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  mines  have  an  output  of  more 
than   60,000,000   tons   a  year,   accept, 
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T^HE  FlorsKeim  Shoe 
"*•  has  the  preference 
amongst  the  best  dressed 
men,  those  who  are  par- 
ticular as  regards  correct 
style,  perfect  fit  and 
detail — Florsheims  look 
better  and  wear  best. 

Consider   the    wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 

Look    for    the    quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 

Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Carlton — 

Dark  Tan 
Vamp— Kid 
orBuckTojj 
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Waxed  Carbon  Paper 

Will  not  smut,  dry  out  or  wrinkle;  superior  wearinjr  and  manifolding 
qualities;  will  not  soil  the  hands  or  stationery;  toake  clean,  legible 
copies.  Sold  direct  at  factory  prices;  all  colors  in  light  meaium  and 
standard  weights.  Send  $1  for  sample  box  of  50  sheets,  leg^l  size. 
State  color  and  weight  desired.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Address 
THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 

Happiness  Here  Below  ^„Ts"'po1^t'^;f^'/iew 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  opttmis7n.  Read  Walter  DeVoe  s 
"  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."  ?i.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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FOR  HEALTH 


The  Perfect  Table  Water 

For  over  half  a  century 

America's  Leading  Natural 

Mineral  Water. 

Bottled  only  at  the  Spring 

under  the  most  sanitary 

conditions. 

CAUTION:  Aln'ays  see  that 
seal  is  unbroken  at  time  bottle 
is  opened. 

For  Sale  at  Local  Dealers 
HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS.  Inc. 

South  Poland,   Maine 
Boston         New  York         Phila. 

Please  Mention  Literaru  D'.gr&t 
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with  reservations,  the  proposal  of 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  for 
a  14  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to  all 
classes  of  miners. 

Twelve  million  dollars  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  contributed  this 
year  for  relief  of  the  undernourished 
children  of  Europe,  principally  in 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  according 
to  a  report  submitted  to  the  President 
by  the  Director  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration. 

The  Governors  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and 
Attorney-General  R.  J.  Hopkins,  of 
Kansas,  representing  Governor  Allen 
of  that  State,  meet  in  conference  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  the  coal  situation. 
Among  other  things  they  decide  to 
recommend  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  a  complete  Fuel  Administration  be 
perfected  immediately  with  an  ad- 
ministrator for  each  State.  They  also 
request  equitable  distribution  of  coal 
under  uniform  and  rigid  regulations 
in  all  States. 

December  1. — The  Sixty-sixth  Congress 
convenes  and  prepares  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  pressing  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Glass  submits 
to  the  Congress  an  estimate  showing 
that  $5,000,000,000  will  be  needed  to 
run  the  Government  during  the  fiscal 
year  1921,  the  largest  sum  ever  asked 
of  a  peace-time  Congress. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Railroad 
Administration,  gives  notice  that  here- 
after only  essential  consumers  will  be 
supplied  with  coal. 

John  L.  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  in  a  statement 
issued  at  Springfield,  111.,  declares  the 
coal  strike  will  be  settled  only  on 
an  agreement  of  a  31  per  cent,  increase. 
Mr.  Lewis  declares  the  miners  wiU  not 
accept  the  14  per  cent,  increase  granted 
by  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  second  industrial  conference  called 
by  President  Wilson  to  discuss  the 
industrial  problems  of  the  country 
holds  its  opening  session  in  Washington 
imder  the  permanent  chairmanship  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson. 

Legislation  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 
"Reds"  is  introduced  in  both  branches 
of  Congress.  Senator  King,  of  Utah, 
introduces  a  bill  giving  the  Department 
of  Justice,  instead  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, jurisdiction  over  the  deporta- 
tion of  aUens.  Representative  KeUy, 
of  Michigan,  introduces  a  bill  making 
it  a  felony  under  drastic  penalties 
to  preach  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force. 

December  2. — Joshua  Willis  Alexander,  of 
Gallatin,  Missouri,  representative  in 
Congress,  is  selected  by  President 
Wilson  to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  succeed  William  C.  Redfield. 

Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood  is  indorsed  for 
.President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention  of  South 
Dakota,  meeting  at  Pierre. 

President  Wilson  presents  his  annual 
message  to  Congress.  His  recom- 
mendations are  confined  to  measures 
to  combat  unrest,  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  amend  the  Revenue  Act,  estab- 
lish amicable  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  bring  the  country  back 
to  a  normal  basis. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  Orleans  issues  a  writ 
of  supersedeas,  suspending  the  operation 
of  the  recent  injunction  issued  by 
Judge  Foster  restraining  Federal  offi- 
cials in  Now  Orleans  from  enforcing 
war-time  prohibition.  Following  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  city 
promptly  reverts  to  a  "dry"  status. 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  well-known  manu- 
facturer and  financier,  dies  at  his  homo 
in  New  York  City. 
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^he  Ctiristmas  CDagic  of 
High  @ra5t  jSecuritica 


HE  Wise  Men  of  today  give  Christmas 
presents  that  do  not  fade  from  memory.  A 
good  security  is  the  most  substantial  of  Christ- 
mas tokens.  Its  value  is  perennial.  Its  like  the 
magic  purse  of  the  fairy  tale,  in  which  a  new 
coin  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  every  coin 
withdrawn. 

The  maturing  interest  of  a  prime  security 
serves  as  a  yearly  reminder  of  the  sensible, 
handsome  generosity  of  the  giver.  Some  bonds 
are  due  in  a  few  years ;  others  have  many  years 
to  run.  For  example,  there  are  $  1 000  bonds 
which  pay  $50  interest  each  year  for  as  long 
as  50  years — a  total  of  $2500  in  addition  to 
payment  of  the  principal.  What  a  gift  for  a 
member  of  the  family,  for  a  friend,  for  a  busi- 
ness associate. 

The  National  City  Company  can  provide 
you  with  securities  of  highest  character,  ideal 
for  Christmas  gifts,  gathered  carefully  by 
experts  from  among  the  world's  best  gov- 
ernment, municipal,  public  utility,  railroad, 
industry,  and  realty  issues. 

At  any  of  our  more  than  50  correspondent 
offices  you  can  learn  just  what  securities  would 
best  meet  the  iiivestment  needs  of  the  people 
you  wish  to  remember  in  this  considerate  and 
far-sighted  manner. 

List  of  offerings  sent  on  request  for  —  D 1 1 3 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


A  National 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE 

Cofiespondenl   Offices   ia  n     >.  .y 

more  than  50  Cities  con-  ^    ^Xv^'^ 

•^'^    nected  by  more  than  10,000    '     -      ^"^ 
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Empire  Gas  and  Fuel 
Company 

Preferred  Stock 


0 

Backed  by  large  equi- 
ties in  Oil  Producing, 
Transporting,  Refining 
and  Distributing 
properties. 

Sinking  Fund  Provision. 
Cumulative  Dividends. 
High  Earning  Power. 
Attractive     Income     Yield. 

Circular    LD-2    and    detailed    infor- 
tnalion  mailed  upon   request. 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street.  New  York 


SaVo   AIR   MOISTENER 

Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos. 
Fuel,  Paintings,  Plants,  Etc 

Also  made  for  Hot  Air  Registers. 
Fill  with  Water,  hane:  on  back  of  any 
Radiator   out   of    sight.     The    most 
efficient  Humidifier  made. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 

SAVO   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  L,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

Hcjvv  best  to 
clean  every- 
tliing  in  and 
about  t  li  e 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     i2mo,  cloth,    Si.oo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -        -        NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


Coward 


Good  Foot-Sense 
is  Winning 

The  old  harmful  forms  of  shoes  have 
long  shown  their  bad  effects  on  the 
feet.  Now  modern  standards  insist 
upon  sensible,  natural  shoes.  Coward 
Shoes,  designed  on  the  foot  lines  as 
nature  gave  them,  have  been 
manufactured  for  50  years. 
And  for  50  years  their 
comfort  and  good 
sense  have  brought 
greater  foot  usefulness 
and  better  health  to 
thousands. 

The    Coward    Shoe 
still  stands  as    the 
leader  in    the 
long  battle  for 
good     foot- 
sense.     In 
ordering 
address 
Dept.  J. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.~Y'. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 


"Orthopedic" 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


But  Not  Too  Good,—"  Why  did  you  ask 

thoiSe  people  to  wait,  Marie?" 

"  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  were  in,  madam." 
"  A  good  maid  can  always  tell  from  the 

look  of  visitors  whether  her  mistress  is  in 

or  out." — London  Opinion. 


Indulgent  Father. — Customer — "  Here, 
what's  the  meaning  of  this?  I  don't  mean 
to  be  shaved  by  this  kid  !" 

Barber — "  It's  only  my  own  youngster. 
I  let  him  have  a  bit  of  fun  to-day,  sir, 
because  it's  his  birthday."  —  Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


Ready  to  Oblige. — Mistress — "  Now, 
Ada,  I  want  you  to  show  us  what  you  can 
do  to-night.  We  have  a  few  very  special 
friends  coming  for  a  musical  evening." 

Cook — "  Well,  mum,  I  'aven't  done 
any  singin'  to  speak  of  for  years,  but  as 
you  insists  upon  it  you  can  put  me  down 
for  '  The  'Oly  City  '  I"— London  Passing 
Show. 


No  Argument. — A  man  stept  up  to 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  one  day  and  said. 

Sir,  I  am  an  evolutionist,  and  I  want  to 
discuss  the  question  with  you.  I  am  also 
an  annihilationist ;  I  believe  that  when  I  die 
that  Nvill  be  the  end  of  me."    , 

"Thank  goodness  for  that!"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  as  he  walked  off  and  left  the  man 
dazed. — London  Blighty. 


A  Mule's  Epitaph. — An  army  mule  at 
one  of  the  cantonments  "  went  west." 
The  private  who  had  charge  of  the  last 
rites  had  to  fill  out  the  regulation  form,  and 
came  across  the  suggestion,  Disposition 
of  carcass." 

After  a  moment's  thought  Sammie  wrote 
on  the  blank  line: 

"  Mean  and  deceitful." — Dallas  Hol- 
land's Magazine. 


Devotion  Tested. — ^Kind  Father — "  My 
dear,  if  you  w'ant  a  good  husband,  marry 
Mr.  Goodheart.  He  really  and  truly  loves 
you." 

Daughter — "  Are  you  sure  of  that, 
papa?" 

Kind  Father — "  Yes,  indeed.  I've  been 
borrowing  money  from  him  for  six  months, 
and  still  he  keeps  coming." — London  Tit- 
Bits. 


Careless  Swain. — His  fellow  clerks  gath- 
ered round  him  when  the  news  became  pub- 
lic property,  and  extended  congratulations. 

"  But,"  said  one  man,  "  I  understand  the 
girl  you  are  engaged  to  is  a  twin;  how  do 
you  tell  the  difference  between  her  and  her 
sister?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  jolly  nice  family,"  said  the 
lucky  man,  "  and  I  don't  bother  very 
much." — London  Til-Bits. 


Teacher's  Symptoms. — "  Jimmy,"  said 
the  fond  mother  to  her  smart  eleven-year- 
old,  "  what  became  of  that  little  pie  I 
made  for  you  as  a  treat  yesterday?  Did 
you  eat  it?" 

"  No,  mama,"  answered  Jimmy,  with 
a  grin;  "  I  gave  it  to  my  teacher  at  school 
instead." 

"  That  was  very  nice  and  generous  of 
you,  Jimmy,"  complimented  his  mother. 
"  And  did  your  teacher  eat  it?" 

"  Yes;  I  think  so,"  answered  Jimmy. 
"  She  wasn't  at  school  to-day." — London 
Tit-Bits., 


First 
Mort§a3G 

SeridlPayment 

Gold 
'Bonds   ' 


The  folIoTiing  atraC' 
turn  are  located  in 
leading  Southern  ciliea 
and  secure  First  Mori, 
gage  Bonds  now  of- 
fered for  investnanl. 


Netting  Buyer  7% 

Secured  by  Metropolitan  bus- 
iness stiuctures.  Apartment 
buildings,  Holel-Apaitments 
and  other  well-located,  rental- 
income  structures,  situated  in 
the  larger  and  more  substan- 
tial cities  of  the  rich  and  grow- 
ing  South. 

Denominations:  $1,000: 
$500;  $100.  Maturities:  I 
to  10  years.  Interest:  Semi- 
annually. Annual  retirement 
ol  mortgage  through  monthly 
payments;  prompt  payment o( 
interest  insured  through  sink- 
ing fund  requirements  by 
monthly  payments. 

Each  bond  bears  certificate 
o(  strong  National  Banks  and 
Trust  Companies,  certifying 
the  conectness  of  the  bonds. 

Interest  and  principal  payable 
at  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  or  Third 
National  Bank  of  Allanta. 
Bonds  may  be  purchased  on 
the  partial  payment  plan. 

IVrlle  for  illustrated  cIreU' 
Ian  gioing  further  detaili, 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

Incorporated. 
130  Hart  Buildings  Atlanta,  Gt. 


F'T  40  years  we  have  been  pnyinp  our  rustnmers 
the  hi:rliest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
inethnds.  First  inortfraEe  loans  of  $200  nnd  up 
which  we  can  rei-oiiniiend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investipati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  I.i&t  No. 
.<  ertificatcs  of  $J5and  up  also  for  savinsfinvestr.rs. 


^PERK   NS&  CO. 


mi\.UM.im 


'   Twist '^ 

Made  of  rich,  ripe  old  air- 
cured  Kentucky  Natural  Leaf. 
Unexcelled    for  chew  or  smoke. 

TenlO^Tmsts*!^ 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  P^i 

send  us  his  name,  address 
and  a  dollar  bill  and  we  will  send 
you  ten  10c  twists,  post  paid. 

RYAN-HAMPTON  TOBACCO  CO. 
824  Soath  Floyd  LoauriUe.  Ky. 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  insure 

Ba^^a^C  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your  belongings, 
clottiing,  etc.  Think  of  its  chances  of  loss  from 
fire,  theft,  pilferage,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside 
of  yourhomel  A  NORTH  AMERICA  policy 
gives  liberal  protection  and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your  home 
where  they  are  under  your  watchful  care — why 
not  when  you  travel  and  they  are  subject  to 
hazards  beyond  your  control? 

Write  today  for  specimen  policy  or 
consult  any   Nortli  America  agent. 
Special  policy  issued  covering  Salesmen's 
samples. 

ItiiTuiranc©  Competmy  of* 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Aeents  Everywhere  Assets  over  $30,000,000 
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It  Looked  That  Way. — Smith — "  I  see 
stocks  took  a  drop." 

Jones — "  Took  a  drop?  I  should  say 
they  took  the  whole  bottle." — New  York 
Odd  Lot  Review. 


Obliging.  —  Old  Goldbags  —  "What's 
that !  You  really  mean  to  tell  me  you  love 
my  daughter  for  herself  alone?" 

Hardup — "  Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  I  could 
learn  to  1-love  you  t-too,  sir,  in  t-time,  sir." 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


They  Do  It  In  Australia. — The  Grocer 
— "  Yes'm,  the  high  price  of  mustard  is  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  You  see,  people 
are  buying  up  mustard  and  are  keeping 
themselves  warm  with  poultices  !" — Mel- 
bourne Punch. 


In  the  Jug. — Four  gills  one  pint;  two 
pints  one  quart;  four  quarts  one  gallon; 
one  gallon  one  quarrel;  one  quarrel  two 
fights;  two  fights  four  policemen;  four 
policemen  one  magistrate;  one  magistrate 
one  month. — London  Tit-Bits. 


Removal  Notice. — George  (affectionate- 
ly)— "  Helen,  dear,  I've  had  something 
hesitating  on  my  lips  for  some  time  now 
and—" 

Helen  (interrupting) — "  Oh,  George, 
how  I  do  hate  those  little  mustaches." — 
Lehigh  Burr. 


Help  Wanted. — First  Roommate — "  I 
say,  Walt,  would  you  kindly  lend  me  your 
green  necktie  this  evening?" 

Second  Roommate — "  Why  certainly, 
Ed,  but  why  all  the  formality?" 

First  Roommate — "  I  can't  find  it." 
— Awgawan. 


Serious  Impediment. —  Doris  —  "  Why 
don't  you  marry  her?" 

Jack — "  I'd  like  to,  but,  unfortunately, 
she  has  an  impediment  in  her  speech." 

Doris—"  What  is  it?" 

Jack — "  She  can't  say  '  Yes.'  " — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Wasted  Button. — Ronald  (after  church 
service) — "  I  say,  sis,  did  the  curate  really 
mean  that  those  black  people  don't  wear 

clothes?" 

Sister — "  Yes,  quite  true." 

Ronald — "  Then,  what  was  the  good  of 
grandpa  putting  a  button  in  the  collec- 
tion?"— London  Blighty. 


MufBer  Needed. — Mother — "  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  stand  on  the  steps  so  long 
with  that  Junior  when  he  brings  you 
home." 

She — "  Why  I  only  stood  there  for  a 
second  last  night." 

Mother — "  Is  that  all?  I  really  thought 
I  heard  a  third  and  a  (ourth."— Gargoyle. 


She  Knew. — The  teacher  had  written 
92.7  on  the  blackboard,  and  to  show  the 
effect  of  multiplying  by  ten  rubbed  out 
the  decimal  point.  She  then  turned  to  the 
class  and  said: 

"  Now,  Mary,  where  is  the  decimal 
point?" 

"  On  the  duster,  miss,"  replied  Mary, 
without  hesitation. — London  Tit-Bits. 


Supplying  the  Fire. — The  Man  of  Law 
— "  But,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  no  in- 
surance money  for  you  to  draw.  Your 
late  husband  never  insured  his  life;  he 
only  had  a  policy  against  fire." 

The  Wonderful  Widow — "  Precisely. 
That  is  the  very  reason  I  had  him  cre- 
mated !" — London  Passing  Show. 


The  Element  of  Time 

Time  is  a  cost  element  in  the 
creation  of  all  intrinsic  values, 
whether  a  bushel  of   wheat,   a 
yard  of  cloth,  or  a  ton  of  steel. 
Merchandise  at  the  point  of  con- 
sumption is  worth  more  than  at 
the  factory — time  consumed  in 
distribution  has  increased  its 
cost.     The  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  de- 
votes   its    vast    resources    to 
financing  this  ele- 
ment of  time. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


YesyfQ  Could-ButWe  Wont 


.»  f. 


WT^  could  build  Wisconsin 
*"  Motors  cheaper  —  build 
them  so  that  their  initial!  price 
would  be  somewhat  lower  than 
it  is.  But  that  is  absolutely 
against  our  policy,  and  always 
will  be. 

It  would  mean  the  elimination 
of  the  careful  adjusting,  fitting, 
running  in,  testing  and  inspect- 
ing— high  priced  workmanship 
that  gives  the  Wisconsin  its  per- 
fect performance.] 

Wisconsin  engines  leave  the 
factory  ready  to  run — working 
parts  fitted  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Every  Wisconsin  is  ad- 
justed and  tested,  torn  down,  re-assembled,  re-fitted  and  re-tested  until 
it  is  operation-perfect — capable  of  running  for  months  without  attention. 


Xr  j«iw('fniiiow>ii  H 


Such  work  costs  more — but  costs 
less  in  the  end,  for  it  gives  the 
manufacturer  a  motor  ready  to 
install,  the  dealer  a  truck  or  pas- 
senger car  whose  engine  does  not 
eat  its  own  profit  up  in  costly 
"Service",  and  it  relievesyou  of  the 


annoyance  and  expense  of  repairs 
and  continual  adjustments. 

If  there  is  a  Wisconsin  under  the 
hood  you  can  buy  safely. 

Specifications  and  booklet, 
"Honors  Wisconsin  Has  Won," 
on  request. 


WISCONSIN    MOTOR    MFG.    CO. 

Station  A,  Dept.  350  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

n    .L    L    J  (New  York  Branch:  T.  M.  Fenner.  21  Park  Row,  Factory  Rep. 

Distributors:  {MarineEquipmentfls Supply  Co.,  610  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pacific  Coast  DiatributoT: 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Company 

1310  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Loa  Angeles,  CaL 
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JOHNS^MANVILLE 

NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS  BRAKE  LINING 


EVERY  time  that  warning  signal  sends  your 
foot  to  the  brake  pedal,  remember,  it  isn't 
the  speed  or  the  pressure  of  your  foot  that  wards 
•  off  danger  but  the  quahty  and  condition  of  the 
lining,  back  on  the  brake  drum. 

Non-Bum  Brake  Lining  lasts  the  longest  because  of  the 
quality  of  its  asbestos. 

That  quality  is  there  because  Johns-Manville  are  not  only 
the  largest  producers  of  Asbestos  products  in  the  world, 
but,  owning  their  own  asbestos  mines,  are  independent  of 
market  conditions  and  use  only  the  selected  fibre  best 
suited  to  brake-lining  purposes. 

Long  before  most  presenj:-day  brake-lining  manufacturers 
were  in  existence,  Johns-Manville  were  making  safe,  long- 
lasting  brakes  for  heavy  industrial  machinery,  the  brake 
requirements  of  which  were  far  greater  than  those  of  even 
the  heaviest  trucks  or  motor  cars. 

The  garage  man  will  relinejeither  brakes  or  clutch  with 
Non-Bum  if  you  specify  by  name. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


M  armga"^ 

Ashestos 


To  the  trade: 

Non-Burn   is   sold  only  through   legitimate 
trade  channels.    Ask  your  jobber  for  details. 


and  its  allied  product* 

JOHNSMANVILLB 

^Serva  in  Conterralion 


Heat  Insulations,  High 

Temperature  Cetnentt, 

Aibestoa   Roofing*, 

Packings,     Brake 

linings.  Fire 

Prevention 

Products 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENTc 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will    please  bear    in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communi cations. 


"C.  R.  K.,'*  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Which  is  the 
proper  spelling  for  the  word  blanket  or  blanked 
'when  used  in  a  sentence  as,  'No  blanket  or  blanked 
orders  can  be  accepted'?  This  word  is  used  in 
reference  to  salesmen  taking  orders  for  different 
lines  of  goods  in  order  to  protect  the  customer,  but 
no  assoi-tment  is  given  on  the  different  lines." 

The  word  you  seek  is  the  adjective  blanket. 
The  adjective  blanket  is  defined:  Designating  any- 
thing which  covers  a  wide  range  or  large  number 
of  interrelated  names,  conditions,  objects,  items, 
or  the  Uke;  covering  every  phase  of  a  subject; 
all-embracing;  as.  a  blanket  act,  blanket  ballot, 
blanket  injunction,  blanket  patent. 

"J.  H.  R.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "'Four  Fires  May 
Be  Incendiary '  is  the  caption  of  a  news  item.  Is 
it  correct?  It  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground 
that  the  tense  of  the  verb  may  be  is  incorrect;  that 
the  heading  should  have  read:  'Fires  May  Have 
Been  Incendiary.'" 

Caption  English  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  to 
be  judged  as  in  a  class  by  itself.  Exigencies  of 
space  make  it  necessary  for  contraction.  Therefore, 
the  only  guide  to  follow  is  whether  the  caption 
expresses  the  sense.  "Four  Fires  May  Be  Incen- 
diary" is  a  colloquial  way  of  expressing  "  Four 
Fires  May  Have  Been  Incendiary."  The  use  of 
"may  be"  indicates  present  potential;  the  use  of 
"may  have  been,"  past  potential. 

"C.  A.  H.,"  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — "Please  tell 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  pledge  in  I  Sam. 
17  :  18.  I  can  not  understand  its  meaning  imder 
any  of  the  definitions  given  in  my  dictionary,  yet 
it  is  the  same  word  in  the  Revised  Version  as  in 
the  Authorized." 

The  word  pledge  in  I  Sam.  17  :  18  is  the  Hebrew 
word  arubbah,  which  means  "surety."  It  is  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith  subject  to  forfeit  in  case 
of  failure. 

"G.  V.  G.,"  Newark,  N.  J. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  term  analgesique?  " 

The  term  analgesique  is  correctly  pronounced 
a"nal"dzhe"zik' — a's  as  in  arm,  e  as  in  they,  and  i 
as  in  pique. 

"E.  S.  G.,"  Sultan,  Wash.— "  Kindly  give  me 
the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word 
cinema." 

Cinema  is  the  designation  commonly  used  in 
England  for  a  motion-picture  or  a  picture-play. 
It  is  an  abbreviation  of  cinematograph.  The 
word  is  pronounced  sin'a-ma — i  as  in  hit,  a  as  in 
final,  a  as  in  fat. 

"R.  J.  McK.,"  Columbus,  Ohio. — " Whatis  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  bibliophile?" 

The  word  bibliophile  is  correctly  pronounced 
bib'li-o-fil — i  as  in  hit,  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  obey, 
i  as  in  hit. 

"N.  B.  J.,"  Wilmington,  N.  C— "Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  compelled  by  law  to 
remain  in  office  for  the  duration  of  war  even  after 
the  expiration  of  his  term?" 

He  is  not.  The  fact  that  the  President  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  does  not  require 
him  to  remain  in  office  for  the  term  of  war.  As  the 
greatest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  the  Presi- 
dency, which  empowers  its  incumbent  to  govern 
the  entire  country — including  its  ci\'il,  military, 
naval,  and  other  population — embraces  the  lesser 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 


"W.  C,"  Waco,  Texas.- 
goose  is  tailors'  gooses. 


-The  plural  of  tailors' 


"E.  B.,"  Greenville,  S.  C. — The  lines  you  give 
are  from  Bayard  Taylor's  "Proposal." 

"E.  D.  F.,"  Highland  Park,  111. — "When  is  it 
proper  for  a  doctor  to  use  liis  title.  Dr.  or  D.D.S.?  " 

The  degree  D.D.S.  or  ^f.D.  is  used  correctly  by 
professional  men  only  in  professional  work.  If 
you  give  a  prescription  or  order,  it  is  correct  to 
sign  it  and  put  the  initials  of  your  degree  after 
your  signature;  also,  on  your  letter-  or  bUl-heads 
after  your  name. 

"D.  H.,"  Yotmgstown,  Ohio. — "Please  inform 
me  the  date  on  which  Congress  voted  a  declara- 
tion of  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States." 

April  6,  1917. 

"G.  A.,"  Statesville.  N.  C. — The  appointment 
of  Poet  Laureate  is  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  consultation  with  the  sovereign. 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce  "Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years*  Their  initial  cost  has  been  distributed 
over  8  years*    Each  year  it  will  spread  further  J 

Buy  reliability*  Each  day  a  truck  is  off  the  job  it 
costs  money  and  loses  earnings*  Your  truck 
should  last  years  and  earn  profits  every  mile* 


"^r  o    operated  by  Armour  &.  Company 

■^  ^  ^*  ^  in  Chicago  for  short-haul  city  de- 
liveries, which  require  barely  thirty  miles  a 
day,  has  traveled  less  than  75,000  miles  in  all. 

Its  satisfactory  service  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  1 7  Pierce  -Arrows  bought  by  Armour 
for  similar  work  in  Chicago.  These  additional 
trucks  all  embody  the  same  principles.  Each 
is  capable  of  the  same  unfailing  service. 


lerce 


Ar 


row 


Delivers  more  >vork  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  conimands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE^ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Cross   sectiom 


Cross-section  of  Austin.  No.    2    StamlarJ. 
Width  90  ft.    Length  any  multiple  o.'  20  ft. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 

For  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  nearest  ofiSce : 


CLEVELAND      - 
NEW  YORK     -     • 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH     - 
DETROIT    -    -    . 


•      16113  Euclid  Avenue.  Eddy  4500 
-     -       217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 
1026  Bulletin  Building,  Spruce  1291 
493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
1452  Penobscot  Building,  Cherry  4466 


CHICAGO  1374  Continental  Com'l  Bank  BIdg..  Wabash  5801 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ...  936  Pacific  Bldg.,  Sutter  5406 
D.ALLAS,  TEXAS     -     .      .     .      627  Linz  Bldg.,  Main  5914 

PARIS,  19  Avenue  de  I'Opera 
Export  Representatives :     American   International   Steel   Cor- 
poration, 120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
American  International  Steel  Corporation,  26  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  1,  Eng. 


Austin  No.  2  Standard,  built  for  the  Novo  Engine  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Build  This  Winter 

Winter  weather  will  not  stop  Austin  construction 
at  the  plant  of  the  Novo  Engine  Company, 
Lansing,  Mich.  With  two  Austin  Standard 
Buildings  already  completed,  two  additional 
operations  have  just  been  begun  and  will  be 
continued  through  the  cold  weather. 

In  Austin  Standard  construction  simplicity  of  design 
and  prefabrication  of  materials  reduces  field  work  to  a 
minimum. 

Striking  examples  of  Austin  winter  construction  which 
were  delivered  ahead  of  time  are  Edgewater  Steel  Com- 
pany, Oakmont,  Pa. — 5  special  crane  equipped  buildings 
of  Austin  design — completed  5  days  ahead  of  time. 
Four  Lakes  Ordnance  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  Austin 
No.  10  Standard  150  ft.  x  500  ft.  scheduled  for  55  work- 
ing days  and  completed  5  days  ahead  of  time  during  the 
winter  of  1917-18. 

The  Austin  Company  is  now  taking  contracts  for 
winter  construction.  Phone,  wire  or  write  for  an  early 
conference.     Send   for  the  Austin   Book  of  Buildings. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Westclox 


RCeiSTCREO       U       •.      PATENT      0»9\Q% 


IT  works  out  this  way:  Every 
alarm  clock  we  make  must 
be  right.  That  clock  may  go 
into  your  home.  It  must  make 
good. 

From  the  minute  you  wind 
and  set  it,  your  new  clock  is 
entirely  "on  its  own."  It  has 
passed  all  factory  inspections 
and  been  pronounced  O.  K. 

So,  you  see,  every  clock  we 
ship  is  entrusted  with  our  re- 


putation as  clockmakers.  We 
are  proud  of  that  reputation; 
and  we  build  every  clock  to 
live  up  to  it. 

For  this  reason  every  West- 
clox  alarm  has  inside  its  case 
that  same  good  Westclox  con- 
struction that  helped  Big  Ben 
and  Baby  Ben  get  up  in  the 
world.  That's  the  reason  why 
all  Westclox  are  good  clocks. 
The  name  is  on  the  dial. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sealdtweet  Crapefrvit  Christmaa  Salad 
Prepare  equal  amounu  of  cboppod  celery,  cheat, 
buu  or  hickory-ouu.  and  SeaJdiweel  grapefran 
pulp.  Biad  with  mayonnaiM  aod  aerve  on  a  bad 
«f  laltuc*.  Cajniih  •ith  rweel  red  or  green  pepper 
riogt  01  cherriea  and  place  a  iprig  of  holly_berri» 
to  Ike  ceniet  of  the  salad. 


Fret  Book.  "Florida"!  Food-Frwf 

A  Qombei  of  other  ulad^  nace*  tod  drcalop  an  4^ 
aetibed  ax  th«  handsome  tod  pracncal  buok.  "Flonds't  FoaJ. 
fruiu."  which  tlflo  gjv«  Duui?  other  r«ip«  lot  the  ut*  o( 
SeaJdswert  orange,  and  grapefnjit  in  cookery  and  cooler 
tiooft.  end  contain,  numerous  helplul  suggeslionfi  lor  servinf 
these  Iniits  lO  their  natural  state.  Ask  your  dealei  lot  Iret 
copy  or  mail  vout  name  and  address  to  Florida  Citru,  ts- 
otuoge.   628   Citiren.    bank    Buildjnit    laiopa.    Ha. 


FIB     ^m^— fcMI^  M 
CITRUS  EXCI1AN0E)#m 


Sedldsweet  oranges  and  grape" 
fruit  are  sweet 


Tbqr  are  widely  noted  (or  cbeir  unuauaUy  bigb 
«U{»r  oootenL 

^In  fact,  Sealdsweet  fruit*  need  little  if  any  sugar 
to  fnakf  (hero  palatable. 

These  luscious   food-fruits  of   Florida  are    unsur- 
paased  in  flavor  as  well  as  in  sweetneaa. 


The  juice  has  a  food  value  that  makes  the  liberal 
d  varied  use  of  these  fruits,  a  source  of  household 
ecoiiomv 


r 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  fully  ripened  on 
the  trees,  possess  tonic  properties  which  render  ihem 
highly  useful  in  maintaining  and  restonng  health. 

Because  diey  are  so  full  of  sweet  juice.  Sealdsweet 
fruit*  offer  you  full  value  for  the  money  you  are  asked 
lo  pay  for  them.  Your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  can 
Aipply  you  and  will  do  so  if  you  insist. 


Thu  U  the  foorth  id  a  senea  of  eigtii  ad- 
vartueinenu  each  emphasizing  one  of  th* 
points  o(  supenority  ol  Sealdsweet  urangca 
and  grapefniii — the  &fth  will  appear  in  tbu 
•pace  loo  weeka  (roin  today 


To  eei  all  the  «ood  of  t  ftor^ 
■da  orange,  extract  tod  tlriok  the 
jutce.  Ptrst  cut  in  half,  cross, 
wise,  preferably  using  a  attarp- 
poioted  koife.  Tben  aqueeac  oui 
the  Juice,  vutb  a  glass  fruli 
sgueezer.  serving  Irom  glass.  grai>- 

iile    or    eartheowaj^    cuntaioer— 

laexi  uaa  tin. 


tuntenng  Or^ngt  /bdt*. 


BE  m  ARTI 

I ..  IN  We  can  teach  yoti 

,.'/>/■  X  DRAWING 
\^  ^  Jf  '^^  in  your  own 
^    f    '^  ^         ^^^      home    dur- 

m  ^^^^    fiUT  spare 

Onr  18 
years  of  auccesB- 
f  ul  teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  In  Com- 
mercial  and  Illus- 
trative Drawing 
flndorsed  by  hlgli 
art  aatborltles. 
Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Faculty  are  filling  high-salaried 
positions.      Artist's  Outfit   FK££ 
to  Enrolled  Students. 
Write  today  for  Art  Tear  Book, 


lfkAR.BO<K 
"FREE^V 


5cKOD15^APPUEP  ART 

Boom  10.  BATTLCCMEKHKH, 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  i;^^^^^^:^ 

thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  high  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  tv\'0  years.  Meets  alt  col' 
lege  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,    Depl.  HC529,   Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    u  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poeitiona 

and  big  aucceea  in  business  and 

public    life.    Greater   opportu- 

nitieB  DOW  than  ever  before.  Be 

independeDt— bea  leader*   Ijiw- 

^^  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

emide  you  steD  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  barexamina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiefied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succesBful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Lkw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pag« 
^jBW  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  tbem— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  13S3-LB,  Chicago 


LANGUAGES  ?E"^^!^k^ 


^\a\J/^\Jt^^     LEARNED 
ON    All     f  >-orv;  ocw  aph  S 


"Like  leamlnff  a  tooe — aod  as  eaay."  OnrDlae  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  prooaneiatlon  ontll  yoa 
know  It.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  lanvnava  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Unsulstry 

War  has  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know    languages.     Prepare  now  to  better  youf 

position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended   by   edu esters   in   leading  colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Bufldine  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


Protect  Fine  Woodwork  i 

Use    Moore    Push-Pins 
whenever  you  must  liang  any- 
thing  on   woodworlc.    The   fine 
needle   point  is   your  protection. 
Glass  Heads.     No  hammer  needed. 

Sold  by  hardware,  stationery,   4  f\         per 
drus  and  photo  supply  stores    I  \jC  packet 
everywhere.  •  ^^^i. 

Moore  Pash-Pio  Co.,  133  Bcrbler  Si..  Philadelphia 


ENGUSH  GRAMMAR  SIMPUFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handylbook  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  qj  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       ■       NEW  YORK 
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TRDCSS    BJITR    «^ 


HEBB  MOTORS  CO.,  Manufacturers 


1405  P  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


REVERE  MODEL 
ISOO  to  2500  lbs. 


UNCOLN  MODEL 
3000  to  SOOO  lbs. 


WASHINGTON  MODEL 
SOOO  to  7500  lb«. 
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We  Mirror  of  Canadian 
Jctii/itydnd 

(Expansion 


CANADIANS  are  doing  more 
business  per  capita  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country — 
not  excepting  the  United  States. 


"rpOR  the  year  end- 
^ing  Aug.  31,  1919, 
Canada  exported 
one  -  sixth  as  much 
as  the  United  States 
— and  imported  one- 
fourth  as  much — and 
Canada's  computed 
population  is  one- 
fifteenth  of  that  of  the 
United  States. 


Canada — from  coast  to  coast — is  a  hive  of  industrial,  agricultural 
and  commercial  activity  and  expansion — and  rapidly  increasing  in 
power  of  production  and  consumption. 

The  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  of  CANADA 


constitute  the  mirror  in  which  this 
national  activity  and  expansion  are 
reflected. 

Why  don't  you  take  steps — active, 
aggressive  steps,  to  cuhivate  this 
rich  market?  Why  don't  you  ad- 
vertise your  goods  or  service  in  the 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada — the 
national  advertising  medium  of  the 
country  ? 


There  is  no  "foreign"  market  so 
accessible — so  easy  and  satisfactory 
to  sell  in — as  Canada.  There  are 
no  barriers  of  language,  currency 
or  custom. 

You  should  commence  at  once  to 
establish  your  goods  in  theCanadiaa 
market  by  spending  10%  of  your 
advertising  appropriation  in  the 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada. 


Write  direct  to  the  Newspapers  listed  belozv — 
or  ask  your  A  dvertisi)ig  Agency  for  circulation^ 
rates  and  general  data  concerning  them. 


Plate 
Calgary 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Halifax 
London 
London 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Ottawa 
Quebec 


Population 

66,302 

56,302 

53,794    ' 

53,794 

53,000 

60,000 

60,000 

750,000 

750,000 

750,000 

121,675 

121,675 

100,000 


Paper 

Albertan 

Herald 

Bulletin 

Journal 

Herald  &  Mail 

Advertiser 

F'ree  Press 

Gazette 

Star 

La  Patrie 

Citizen 

Journal  Dailies 

Telegraph 


Place 
Regina 
St.  John 
St.  John 
Saskatoon 
Saskatoon 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 


Population 

26,105 

55,000 

55,000 

21,054 

21,054 

525,000 

525,000 

525,000 

120,000 

45,000 

225,000 

225,000 

225,000 


Paper  • 

Leader 

Standard 

Telegraph  Hl  Times 

Phoenix 

Star 

Globe 

Star 

World  (D.  &  S.) 

Sun 

Colonist 

Free  Press 

Telegram 

Tribune 


Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENSE  &  MOORE,  Limited,  Advertising  Agency,  TORONTO  and  MONTREAL. 
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A  Place  of  Distinction 
for  the  Cleveland  Six 

America  has  given  welcome,  In  no  mistakable  terms,  to  the  new 
Cleveland  Six.  This  car,  sensation  of  the  year  in  the  world  of 
motordom,  found  a  place  waiting  for  it,  a  place  of  distinction. 


Indeed,  it  establishes  'its  own  place. 
For  there  has  been  no  other  light  car  of 
similar  quality  at  similar  price.  There 
is  no  other  now. 

The  Cleveland  Six,  product  of  men 
skilled  In  the  design  and  building  of  fine 
cars,  reflects  in  every  detail  the  genius 
and  sincerity  of  Its  makers.  Underneath 
its  beautiful  body  is  a  chassis  which  per- 


forms.    It  doesn't  merely  run.     It's  alive 
with  power  and  speed. 

The  Cleveland  Six  is  oflFered  now  in 
two  open  styles  of  unusual  comfort, 
splendid  design  and  excellent  finish,— 
the  five-passenger  touring  car  and  three- 
passenger  roadster.  Later  in  the  season 
the  two  handsome  Cleveland  closed 
cars,  five-passenger  sedan  and  four-pas- 
senger coupe,  will  be  ready  for  delivery. 


Models  and  Prices 
Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1385  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1385 

Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  Coupe  (Four  Passengers) 

(All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

//  you  do  not  know  your  Cleveland  Six  dealer,  write  today  for  address  and  catalog. 


CLEVELAND    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY 

Literarj'  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive  selection  of  Board- 
ing Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools  which  interest  them.  The 
School  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents,  schools,  and  a  selected  list  of  senior  and  junior  camps  for 
girls  and  boys.    We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 


■■■■■■■B 
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MILITARY 


COLUMBlA^iitS 

''Built  by  the  U.S. Government '' 


NEW   TERM 
BEGINS  JANUARY  6 
Fall  term  enrollment  great- 
est in  history  of  school. 
Magnificent    $500,000    plant.       Boys   from    26 
states.    Junior  school  for  small  boys. 

R.  O.  T.  C.  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF 
LT.-COL.  E.  F.  GRAHAM.  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  drill  hall  in  the  South.  Excellent  parade 
ground  and  athletic  field.  Sports  under  careful 
supervision,  open  to  all  students.  67  acres  beautiful 
campus.  TheSouth's  greatest  military  school — where 
initiative  and  natural  leadership  are  strengthened  by 
scholarship  and  self-discipline.  When  writing  for 
catalogue,  please  give  age  of  your  boy. 

THE   COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Box  D  COLUMBIA.  TENN. 


Pennsylvania 
Military  College 

Fifty-eighth   Year 

DEGREES    in    Civil    Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Also  Preparatory  Courses  of  Study. 
Infantry,  Cavalry,  Aviation.    New  Gym- 
nasium and  Pool.   Immediate  Application 
Necessary  for  January  Term. 

COL.  CHARLES  E.  HYATT 
Box  516  Chester.  Pa. 


M  A  IM  L_  I  U  3 

For  i6  years  ranked  as  an  Honor 
Military  School  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment,    No  other   school   has   an 
equal  record. 

St.  John'8  School,  Manllns,  will 
open  its  new  dormitory  after 
Christmas.  This  permits  enroll- 
ment of  additional  students. Each 
boy  receives  individual  atten- 
tion, yet  has  the  advantage  of 
being  trained  with  other  virile, 
ambitious  students.  This  com- 
bination of  individual  and  group 
training  moulds  the  strong  broad 
minds  that  the  country  sogreatly 
needs.  ManUus  boys  make  good.  Thorough  preparation 
for  college  or  business.  Excellent  equipment,  ii  miles 
from  Syracuse.  Junior  School  for  boys  of  ten  and  over. 
For  booklet  and  information  address 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Verbeck,  Pres.,    Box  1012,  Manliiu,  N.  Y. 


NEW  TERM   BEGINS  JANUARY  6 

Branham   &    Hughes 
Military   Academy 

KTOTED  for  its  exceptionally  strong  faculty 
■'■  ^  — all  college  graduates  specialized  in 
boy  training  and  development.  R.  O.  T.  C. 
under  supervision  of  Major  F.  B.  Jordan, 
U.  S.  A.  You  can  send  your  boy  to  this 
school  and  be  sure  you  have  made  the  right 
choice.  Inspiring  location.  Best  moral 
surroundings. 
It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

BOX  4  SPRING  HILL.  TENN. 


H  F  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  and 
active  outdoor  life  in  Wyoming's  invigor- 
ating climate — altitude  5,300  feet.  Par- 
ticipation in  ranch  activities  and  frequent 
camping  trips  in  the  mountains,  creating 
initiative  and  self-reliance.  A  horse  and 
equipment  for  every  boy. 

Buildings  equipped  with  modern  con- 
veniences and  comforts.  Limited  1920-21 
to  30  boys,  each  of  whom  must  furnish 
satisfactory  references  as  to  character  and 

nealtn.  jj,  vacancies  this  year.  Reserratlons  for 
1920-21  now  being  made.  Interviews  with 
Headmaster  In  Eastern  cities  Dec.  30-Jan.  10 
can  be  arranged  by  writing  him  at  1027 
The  Rookery,  Chicago. 

Donald  S.  Bridgman,  Headmaster 

H  F  Bar  Ranch  School 
BUFFALO  WYOMING 


Culver  Summer  Schools 

Offer  a  never-to-be-forgotten  vacation  at  a  boy's  paradise. 
400-acre  campus;  lake.  Naval,  Cavalry,  Woodcraft  and 
Artillery  Schools.  Catalog.  Vacancie.s  for  term  commenc- 
ing January  1920.    .'\ddress  .Administration  Office, 

Culver,  Indiana.     (On  Lake  Maxinkuckee.) 


ulver: 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Where  your  boy  will  de- 
velop the  traits  of  respon- 
sibility, promptness  and  loyalty 
that  only  such  a  school  can 
instill.  Faculty  of  eminent 
instructors.  High  academic 
standards.  A  few  vacancies  for 
2nd  Semester  opening  Feb.  15, 
1920.  Immediate  application 
necessar>'.  Address 
The  Execative  Officer.  CoWer,  Indiana  ^ 


I^Sfifc^  flgttitaruSeatlei95 


EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 


The  American  Rugby.    Everjr  wide-awake  American  boy  wil]  be 
charmed    with    the    stirring    activities   of    military    life    and    the 
splendid   athletic  features.     HirH  scholastic  record.    Government 
rating'.    Honor   School,     AUo   a   six   weeks'    summer  school. 
Addrtss,  Box  12IVI,  Delafield,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Chicago  Kinder^arien  Institute 

ACCREDITED 

Offers  special  opportunities  to  students 
entering  mid-year  classes  February  2, 1920. 
By  special  arrangement,  these  students  will 
finish  their  teachers'  training  courses  by 
June,  1921.  The  school  offers  attractive 
cultural  advantages  and  fine  social  spirit. 
Great  demand  for  our  graduates. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address  the 
REGISTRAR,  707 Rush  Street.Chicago.Ill. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City 

/-\f  'NTeTir  Vi-irV  '^°  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch, 
01  iNCW  lUlK.  Director.  Provides  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  higliest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York,  s  modern 
buildings;  soacies;  $400.000 equipment;  athleUcs.  swimming 
pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress.  College  prepar- 
atory certificates.  General  and  special  courses  with  diploma. 
Catalog.  Address 
Dr.  R.  J.  Trevorrow,  President,  Box  69,    HackettBtown,  N.  J. 

Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  ^"""^^^^ifif  °°' 

"The  Castle,"  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper  School  for  girls  13 
to  25;  Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13.    AH  departments,  in- 
cluding vocational.    Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
For  circular  addreas  Ulii  C.  E.  UA30N,  LL.M.,  Lock  Box  710. 


One  of  these  Boys 
Will  Fail-ir 

Both  possess  equal  health  and  intelligence,  both 
have  qualities  for  success — but  one  stammers.  Where 
the  one  will  succeed  the  stammerer  will  fail. 

He  will  dread  to  meet  people,  he  will  lack  the  self- 
confidence  so  necessary  in  business.  The  humilia- 
tion of  his  disability  will  impair  his  nervous  system 
— a  condition  often  the  beginning  of  ill  health. 

This  handicap  can  be  removed.  As  hundreds  of 
other  stammerers  have  been  cured  permanently  at 
Bogue  Institute,  so  he  can  be  cured.  The  Institute 
was  founded  in  1901  by  Benjamin  N.  Bogue  who 
cured  himself  after  stammering  twenty  years. 

Instruction  is  based  on  the  principle  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  mind  and  speech  organs.  No  drugs 
or  medicines.  Endorsed  by  physicians.  The  history 
of  the  Bogue  Institute  and  description  of  its  methods 
embodied  in  Mr.  Bogue's  book,  "Stammering — Its 
Cause  and  Its  Cure."  Furnished  on  request.  Address 

Bogue  Institute  for 

STAMMERERS 

4261  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammerine  echool  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forme  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.     Write  today. 
Nortb-Westeni  School  for  Stanmierers,  Inc.,  2319  Graod  Are.,  Hilwaukee,  Wis. 


s 


TAM  MERER 

Our   course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments.  VVrite  for  botikjft  describing- course. 

BOSTON   STAMMERERS'    INSTITUTE 

Founded  1867.     Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246    Huntington    Avenue,     Boston,   Mass. 


s 


THE    BANCROFT    SCHOOL 

"THE  HOME  SCHOOL" 

Trainine  of  children  whose  mental  development  has  not  pro- 
gressed normally.  Winter  quarters  in  beautiful  Philadelphia 
suburb.  Summer  Home  on  coast  of  Maine.  For  catalog 
and  full  information  address 

E.  A.  Farrington.  M.D..  Box  133.   Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  *'°'chudre"n"'* 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 
of  soo  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 
Five  Buildings — Cottage  Plan.  Write  for  illustrative 
Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,   Box  C.  Frankfort.  Ky. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Domestic  Science 
for  older  girls.    Mollie  A.  Woods,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Boslyn,  Pa. 

teacher, 
-train- 
ing in  France, Belgium  and  U.  S.  A.,  can  teach  you  quickly 
to  do  perfect  Graining,  Decorating,  Marble,  F'icture  and 
Sign  Painting.  To  be  a  good  Painter,  learn  to  be  one. 
Address:  Decorative  and  Art  Paintin;  School,  DnBoii,  Pa. 


Art  Painting  School  ^S^:^^ 


The  Battle  Creek  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Three  year  accredited  normal  course 
prepares  for  lucrative  professional 
service.  Spring  Term  Opens  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1920.  For  prospectus, 
address  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D., 
Dean  (formerly  director  of  physical 
training  department,  New  York  City 
schools) . 

Box  30,   Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  l^^l^'^i^^ 

Four  Year  College  Course.  Admission  by  certificate  or  ex- 
amination. Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities. 

Mist  MATTY  I.  COCKE.  Prttident,  Box  313,  HOLLINS.  VA. 

English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,   Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  clearly     and    thorouglily  described 
and  illustfated  inConnectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  li.so;  by  mall,  I1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PANY    ....    New  York 
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DETROIT. 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 
Logical  Place 
-     To      " 


The. 


^  Auto 

Tractor 

Business  is  the 

greatest  in  the  World. 

Millions  of  machines  In  nse  — 
thousands  more  sold  daily.  Wonder- 

opportunities   for  young  men   in  an 

onlimitea   field.    Our  course  prepares  you 
to  open  altarage,  sell  autos,  trucks  or  tractors, 
work  in  factory,  parage  or  service statloo.  Good 
jobs  nilb  bis  futures. 

Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


DETROIT 

m  HEART  OF  THE  AUTOIIDUSTIY 


Our  course  is  complete  and  easily  un- 
derstood. Gives  thorough  knowledge 
of  Auto  business.  Bi?  demand  for  our 
students.     Detroit  trained   mea  get 
preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with  Auto  Course.    Brazinff,  Weldini? 
and  Tire  Repairintr  taught  separately. 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
heartily   endorBe   our  equipment  Bnd 
methoae  of  instniction.    In  fact,  they 
assisted  in  outlining  present  Course, 

CataloffFREE.   Fully  Illustrated. 
GIvea  complete  information:  explains 
Course:  shows  equipment  and  quotes 
letters  from  graduates.  Positive  Guar- 
antee.   Write  today. 

Michigan  State  Auto  Schoolt 

/^^It^-^S^^SSgyvl  Detroit.  MJduP.S-A 


FACTMlES 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  liomr  whprp  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


DoYou  Want  an  Important 
fHigh  Salaried  Position?-] 

Are  you  merely  "one  of  the  crowd,"  or  do 
you  Btand  out  from  the  other  men  in  your  or- 
ganization? If  you  want  an  important  position 
with  high  pay,  you  can  have  it— if  you  are 

qualified  to  do  the  work! 

LaSalle  experts  will  show  yonhow,  guide  you  step 
by  step  to  success,  and  help  solve  your  personal  busi- 
ness problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during- 
spare  hours  without  interference  with  your  present, 
duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address  and  mark 
with  an  "  X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you  want  to  fill . 

We  will  then  mail  catalog  and  full  particulars  rp- 
garding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  nur 
valuable  book  tor  ambitious  men. |. "Ten  Years'  Promoti(.n 
in  One."  Tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  No 
obligation  to  you. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, CertiSed  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents.     Supervisors  of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)in  which  expert 
letter-writingability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    AND  RAIL- 
WAY   TRAFFIC:   Training  for  positiong    as 
Railroad  andlndUBtrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traf- 
fic Ebiperts,  etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business      positions  requiring  legally  trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,   Managerial,  Sales    and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL   SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen,  etc.  t 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Oapt.  1252-RA  Chicago,  llllnola 
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"At  the  Crossroads 
of   the  World" 

The    juggernauts   of   diplomacy   and    commerce    plunge    across 
Turkey's  hills  and  plains.     For  Turkey  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  the 
world.       War    once    more    threatens  the    civilized  world,    unless 
Turkey's  problem    is  solved.      Today  Turkey  and  her  old  subject 
peoples  turn  to  America,  begging  us  to  bring  order  and  construction 
out  of  chaos  and  decay.     But  in  Constantinople  seethes  Imperial  in- 
trigue, and  the  Allied  censors  allow  no  American  news  to  be  published. 
Shall  we  take  over  the  mandatory  for  Turkey.''     Yours  is  the  responsibility  to 
decide.      Shall  America  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  Turk  and  the  Armenian,  the  Arab 
and  the  Jew,  or  shall  America  turn  over  these  peoples  once  more  to  be  the  plaything 
of  European  diplomacy.? 

There's  oil,  and  coal,  and  the  great  highway  of  the  world  in  Turkey.  Italy, 
Greece,  England  and  France  all  demand  a  slice.  You  can  learn  the  reality — 
in  the  December  «  ^m^^       ^^  ^ 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 


Jackson  Fleming,  special 
correspondent  for  ASIA  in  the 
N^ar  East,  is  one  man  who  is 
on  the  spot  and  is  telling  the 
\\  hole  story  to  America.  This 
month  he  shows  how  the 
future  of  any  new  world  order 
is  involved  in  Turkey. 

John  Dewey,  now  living,  in  China,  ex- 
plains to  voii  the  psvchologv  of  the  Chinese 
and  its  bearing  on  their  international  position 
and  ours.  His  contributions  to  American 
education  are  beyond  price. 

,     Our  Destinies  Lie  in  the  East 

'  The  fate  of  this  nation — of  every  Western 
nation — the  fate  of  each  individual  is  hound 
up  with  the  East,  What  happens  to  those 
slowly  awaking  peoples  may  decide  whether 
yoaand  your  children  twenty  years  from  now 
will  be  at  peace  or  at  war — whether  your  busi- 
ness will  be  prosperous  or  idle.  Now  is  the 
time  to  learn  what  these  Eastern  peoples  are 
doing  and  thinking  and  how  they  affect  you. 


Contents  for  December 

"Man  Is  a  Shadow  On  a  Crumbling  Wall" 

Frontispiece 

I  Remember By  Maurice  Broun 

Illnstriitions  by  Wilfred  Jones 
Mandates  for  Turkish  Territories 

By  Jackson  Fleming 
Charles  Lang  Freer  and  His  Collection 

By  Brainerd  Bliss  Thresher 
The  Matinee  Idol  of  Arabia. .By  Lowell  Thomas 
When  East  Meets  East — -Japan  vs.  China 
Through  Their  Own  Eyes 
1 — Japan's  Right  to  Empire 

[iy  Selsiio  Venoda 
2 — China's  Philosophy  of  War  and  Peace 

By  T.Y.  Leo 

Stowaways,  Inc -By  Alan  Boll 

Inheritors  of  Canaan — Arl  Picliire  Insert 

Chinese  National  Sentiment.     By  John  De'uey 

The  Sultan  at  Home Hy  W.  B.  Harris 

Illustrnlions  by  lidilh  Emerson 
The  Vanishing  Mongol  . .  .By  Luther  Anderson 
Mulan — A  One  Art  Play      By  Torao  Takelomo 
China's  Problem  and  Our  Trade.. By  yo/iM  l-'oord 
ASIA'S  Travel-Log Bv  Virginia  Lee 


The  Story  that  Postponed  the 
London  Opera  Season  a  Month 

Lowell  Thomas,  telling  in  London  his  great  story 
of  Col.  Lawrence — the  young  English  archxlogist 
who  at  the  age  of  26  became  the  maker  of  a  new 
Arab  nation  and  led  them  into  war — has  so  thrilled 
tremendous  British  audiences  from  the  merest  Tommy 
to  Lloyd  George,  twice  daily  at  Covent  Garden, 
that  London  has  postponed  its  opera  season  one  month 
to  continue  to  hear  him.  His  remarkable  story  of 
one  of  the  most  astounding  characters  the  great  war 
produced — is  running  in  ASIA. 

Captain  Alan  Bott,  Britisli  airman  who  escaped  fi-om 
a  Turkish  prison,  tells  the  strange  story  of  the  derelicf; 
of  war-time  Constantinople,  of  opium  smuggling  and 
human  freight— "Stowaways,  Inc."  Maurice  Brown 
tells  of  the  memories  of  men  and  women  and  romaricr 
in  the  adventure  of  Eastern  Days  and  Nights — "I 
Remember." 

Asia  the  Magnificent 

.-XSIA  is  not  just  a  magazine  —  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
with  its  wide  margins — its  generous  type — its  exquisitely 
reproduced  pictures — extraordinary  as  Asiatic  art  itself. 
ASIA  is  for  everybody  who  has  discrimination  and  a 
love  of  the  beautit'ul — and  who  wants  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  a  new-old  world  of  900,000,000  people. 

Special  Introductory  Offer- 
Five  Months  for  a  Dollar 

A  Five  Months'  Tour  of  the  Orient 

Asia  sells  for  35  cents  a  copy. 
If  you  send  the  coupon  at  once 
you  may  have  five  issues  at  one 
dollar  and  start  your  subscrip- 
tion Nvith  the  December  number. 

SEND   THE   COUPON 
WITH   ONE   DOLLAR 

Send  this  coupon  promptly  ;is  ^»«>* 
the  December  issue  is  limitetl.     ^^O'** 

%*       I,  n 

Asia  Publishing  Company    v**    •'^' 
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When  The  Literary  Digest  "Topics  of  the  Day"  is  Flashed  on  the  Screen 

Do  PEOPLE  SMILE,  chuckle,  or  laugh  out  loud  when  they  read  something 
in  the  newspaper  that  appeals  to  their  sense  of  humor  or  enjoyment  of  sar- 
casm? It  is  hard  to  tell.  But,  when  this  same  squib  is  transferred  to  the 
screen,  the  answer  is  never  in  doubt.  It  is  clearly  manifested  bv  the  enthusiasm 
that  greets  every  showing  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY. 
It  is  now  about  two  years  ago  that  this  screen  novelty  was  tried  out  in  the  Strand 
Theater,  New  York.  Its  success  was  instantaneous.  So  popular,  indeed,  has  it 
become  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  the  leading  vaudeville  and  motion  picture 
theaters  throughout  the  country,  including  all  of  B.  F.  Keith's,  Proctor's,  and 
Orpheum  circuit  theaters,  are  now  showing 

TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY 

Selected  by  Thejiterar^Di^est 


One  journal  in  giving  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  this  short  feature  says,  "The  subject  of  these 
reels  is  essentially  timely.  The  paragraphs  which 
make  up  tlieir  contents  reach  the  screen  while 
interest  in  the  topics  referred  to  is  at  its  highest 
point.  There  is  no  prescribed  limit  within  the 
boundaries  of  which  their  appeal  is  exerted.  All 
humanity  is  dealt  with  in  these  pithy  paragraphs. 
All  humanity  responds  to  their  screening.  Thecom- 
posit ion  is  brief.  It  is  comprehensive.  It  is  at  all 
times  well  composed  and  carefully  selected.  It  is 
representative  of  substantial  thought — the  best  ed- 
itorial thought  of  the  world.  But,  best  of  all,  there 
is  real  wit  and  humor  in  every  line  that  is  shown." 

"There  were  more  laughs  in  the  Topics  of  the 
Day  at  Keith's  Colonial  Theater  tiian  tlie  Chaplin 


Producers 
TIMELY  FILMS,  Inc. 
1562  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


antiis  brought  forth,"  says  Variety,  New  York, 
while  the  Billboard,  reviewing  the  show  at  the 
Palace  Theater,  says  that  "'Topics  of  the  Day' 
was  especially  good  and  created  much  laughter. 
This  feature  is  making  a  hit  with  the  Palace 
crowd." 

Among  the  institutions  where  "Topics  of  the 
Day"  is  being  shown  is  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  Blind  Soldiers  at  Baltimore.  The  Assistant 
Director  writing  recently,  said,  "It  would  cer- 
tainly do  your  heart  good  if  you  could  hear 
our  blind  boys  laugh  when  your  subjects  are 
presented."  In  this  connection,  the  producers 
have  just  made  arrangements  with  the  Zeigler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  to  print  the  program  in 
raised  tyfje. 


Canada 

Specialty  Film  Import,  Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que. 


PATHE,    DISTRIBUTERS 


TIMELY  FILMS,   Inc. 

1562  Broadway,  New  'York 

I  would  like  to  see  "Literary  Digest 
Topics"  shown  at  the 


To  Literary  Digest 
Readers: 


.' Theater 


Name  .... 
Street  No. 
City 


.State. 


If  you  would  like  to 
see  **Topics  of  the 
Day**  shown  in  your 
favorite  Theater  fill 
in  and  Mail  this 
*^5Sr     Coupon. 


;Mc«j-iicW)_Mi-«i=wii:w=Mi=wi=!«nMdli: 


'Gammg  jor  /lullioi'ship 

HoWioWrite,  Wlurfto  Write, 
and  ■Where  to  sell. 

CutttVatc  yotir  mind,  DeVelop 
ycmrWierary  gifts. Masler  Ike 
arlof  sclf-eXpression.Mcjkc 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
■Jum  ypuv  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  'Writ- 
ing, ■Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.Esen^Wctn.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,   helpfiil  advice.      Real  teaching. 

^  One  pup3  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttoriet  and 
artidet  written  mostly  in  spare  lime — "play  work,"  he 
Calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  Brst  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  •  week  fron 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing'so  much 
for  v/riters,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  poblish  The  Writer* t  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptivs 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer'e  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  9ents,  annual 
Subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teachiDg  service,,  we  offer  t, 
pianuscript  criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  fre'e.  Plea»t  AJdreu 

Tfte  Home  Gsirespondence  School 

Pcp't.  74,    Springfield,  Mass. 

tSTApulSHCC  tea?   V  INCORPORATtO  |904 


:it~iijziftrMjzW]~iB-Mjrit-»«=«»— I":-! 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  hrintf  ^^°' '°  ^'^^  posted 

■fill  111  111^  on  what  is  going  on 
■  V  In  the  world,  at  the  least 

■■^^■H  expenseoftimeormoney, 

■  I III  this    is  your   means.    If 

■  ^#^«  you  want  a  paper  in  your 
CpAltl  4llA  home  which  Is  sin- 
rlUIII  IIIC  cere,  reliable,  enter- 


The  little  matter  of  15  cts.  in  stamps  or  coin  wlu 

bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The 

Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weelcly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying 

the  purse;  it  costs  but  Si  a  year.    If  you 


Wathlngfon  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sifting  in  the  inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


Nations 
Capital 


tainins^,  wholesome^  the  Pathfinder  is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 

15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay 

us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFINDER.  Box  556.  Washincton.  D.  C 


'A  i\ 


I 


!vtroi>uctio:v  to 

it\itaria:vism" 

By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothers,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian Sermons  SENT  FREE  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould,  i86  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FP^^SS^BANKING 


Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women  in  this  attractive  profession,  and 
how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare  time. 
Send  for  copy  at  once.  No  obligations. 
E.  G.  Alcorn,  American  School  of  Banking 
99  McLene  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

A  New  Book 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  ALDINGTON  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  th  eir  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Cure ;  Exardse  for 
Nerre  Control ;  Brain  Fag ;  Insomnia ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hart ;  Self -Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binding 
Price  $1.00  net:  by  mail,  SI. 12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Foortb  Areaue,  New  York 


A    DESK- BOOK    OF 

25, coo   WORDS 

Frequently 

MISPRONOUNCED 

B;  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

A  most  helpful  volume  that  contains,  in  alphabetical  order, 
all  the  words  about  whose  pronunciation  or  spelling  >-ou  are 
likely  ever  to  be  in  doubt.  English  words,  foreign  terms.  Bible 
names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  words  in  everj' 
branch  of  knowledge  are  included.  This  book  will  enable 
you  to 

Be  sure  of  your  Pronunciation;  Acquire  Polish  and  Refinement  of 
Speech;  Learn  to  Spell;  Avoid  Ridiculous  Mistakes;  Pronounce 
such  Words  as  route,  quinine,  demi-tasse,  entente,  dirigible, 
and  thousands  more  in  common  use  but  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Brander  Matthews,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. — "It  seems  to   me  ex- 
cellently planned  and  admirably  carried  out.     So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book  of  its  kind." 
Almost  1,000  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper.   Price  $1.75  net; 
by  mail,  $1.87.  WHh  thumb-notch  index,  $2.00:  by  mail,  $2.13. 

All  Bookstores,  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Striking  your  rear  axle 
a  one-ton  blow 

Metal  universal  joints  fail  to  cushion  the  strains  which' 
rack  your  car 


EVERY  time  a  car  is  started, 
the  entire  rear  axle  is  sub- 
jected to  the  equivalent  of  a 
one-ton  blow.  The  power  from 
the  engine  is  hurled  through  the 
driving  shaft  against  the  rear 
axle.  As  it  forces  the  ton  or  more 
dead  weight  of  the  car  into 
motion,  the  impact  from  the 
engine  acts  as  a  hammer  on  the 
rear  axle  and  all  parts  of  the 
driving  shaft. 

The  ordinary  type  of  metal  univer- 
sal joint  transmits  these  shocks  and 
jolts  directly — without  the  slightest 
cushioning — and  the  result  is  a  rack- 
ing of  the  chassis. 

Furthermore,  a  metal  joint  wears 
loose  and  the  strain  of  starting  is  then 
intensified.  There  is  jerking  and  jam- 
ming which  cannot  be  avoided  even 
by  the  most  careful  driving. 

How  the   Thermoid- Hardy    Univer- 
versal  Joints  act  as  a  cushion 

To  meet  these  conditions  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  has 
been  developed.  It  is  constructed  of 
flexible  fabric  discs  which  act  as  a 
cushion.  It  absorbs  the  jolts  and  jars 
of  sudden  starting  by  transmitting  the 
impact  from  the  motor  in  a  smooth. 


even  flow  of  power  to  the  rear  wheels. 
No  lubrication  needed 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing 
surfaces,  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Joint  requires  no  lubrication. 
It  runs  in  absolute  silence,  smoothly 
and  without  backlash. 

The  patented  process  by  which  the 
flexible  discs  are  constructed,  is  the 
chief  reason  for  their  great  strength 
and  durability.  The  layers  of  fabric 
are  built  up  fanwise,  in  the  well-known 
Thermoid-Hardy  formation,  so  that 
the  strands  of  cotton  in  the  various 
plies  run  in  different  directions. 

Ask  to  see  the  universal  joint 
on  the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choosing  your  next  car,  ride 
in  one  equipped  with  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joints.  Start  the  car  your- 
self, drive  it  slowly,  speed  it  up,  then 
reverse.  You  will  find  a  smooth  and 
even  application  of  power.  Every 
vibration  in  the  drive  shaft  is 
cushioned,  even  the  jolts  caused  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rear  axle  on 
rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints 
— Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opin- 
ions of  leading  engineers  and  manufacturers 
who  have  adopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints  carry 
our  well  -  known  guarantee:  Thermoid- 
Hardy   will  make  good— or  WE  WILL. 


IHcrmoidRubberCofnpan^ 

Sole  American  Manufactarera 

Factory  and  Main  Offices:   Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco         Detroit 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  Atlanta  Pittsburgh 

Boston  London  Paris  Turin 

Thermoid'Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 
Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed  Brake  Lining" 
and  "Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires" 


List  of  users 

Advance-Rumely  Co. 

AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

American-British  Mfg.  Co. 

Anderson  Carriage  Co. 

The  Autocar  Company 

Available  Truck  Co. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co. 

Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 

Jas.  Cunningham  Son  fie  Co. 

Dart  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Diamond  T  Truck  Co. 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 

Garford  Truck  Co. 

Gramm-Bemstein  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Hebb  Motors  Co. 

Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Intemationl  Harvester  Co. 

International  Motor  Co. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 

King  Motor  Car  Co. 

Lexington  Motor  Co. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Mercer  Automobile  Co. 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

McFarlan  Motor  Co. 

Nelson  86  LeMoon 

E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

O'Connell-Manley  Truck  Co. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Oliver  Tractor  Co. 

Packard  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp. 

Stutes  Mar  Tractor  Co. 

Templar  Motors  Corp. 

Tow  Motor  Co. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Trego  Motors  Corp. 

Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  Inc. 

Victor  Motor  Truck  fie  Trailer  Co. 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Wichita  Falls  Motor  Co. 

H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 

Willys-Overland  Co. 

J.  C.  Wilson 
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IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES— Ivory  Soap  may  also  be  had  in 
flaked  form,  thus  giving  you  this  absolutely  SAFE  cleanser 
in  the  most  convenient  form  for  fine  laundering.  Sample 
package  free  on  request  to  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.i 
Department  38-L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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IT  FLOATS 


TVORY  SOAP  has  all 

the  good  quaUties  that 
anybody  could  want  in 
a  soap  for  personal  use. 
It  is  mild;  it  is  white;  it 
is  pure;  it  is  delicately 
fragrant;  it  lathers  copi- 
ously; it  does  not  dry 
on  the  skin;  it  rinses 
e  a  s  i  ly  and  completely ; 
and  it  FLOATS. 


« 
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IVORY  SOAP 
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WHO   WON  THE   COAL   STMKE? 


T 


">ERMS  RECEIVED  with  "unqualified  approval"  by 
the  coal  operators,  accepted  with  the  comment  "the 
fight  is  won"  by  the  strike-leaders,  regarded  with  gratifi- 
cation by  the  Government,  and  haUed  by  many  responsible 
papers  as  a  "great  victory  for  the  public,"  would  seem  to  be 
all   that  could  reasonably  be 


Nov.  1 — Demands  having 

"     — Leaders  temporar 

Nov.  8 — Permanent    injui. 
demanded. 

Nov.  11 — Strike  order  rev< 

Nov.  14 — Conference  at  \N 


expected  as  a  solution  of  the 
coal  crisis.  But  through  the 
general  jubilation  there  sounds 
a  note  of  doubt  and  warning 
from  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator. 
Dr.  Garfield,  the  Washington 
correspondents  teU  us,  fears 
that  in  the  near  future  this 
settlement  will  mean  further 
inroads  upon  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  coal-consuming  public. 
While  he  is  not  quoted  di- 
rectly, correspondents  of  sev- 
eral papers  agree  in  their  re- 
ports of  his  attitude.  Thus 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  we  read  that 
he  "is  said  to  feel"  that  in 
the  commission  provided  by 
the  President's  terms,  which 
will  consist  of  one  representa- 
tive of  the  miners,  one  of  the 
operators,  and  one  of  the  pub- 
lic, "the  public  will  surely  be 
outvoted,  and  the  miners'  rep- 
resentative, knowing  that  any 
raise   in   wages   he    advocates 

can  be  taken  care  of  if  the  operators'  representative  is  given  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  will  force  his  demands,  and  the 
lone  representative  of  the  public  will  have  no  power  to  resist 
them."  For  the  present,  the  same  correspondent  reminds  us, 
the  Government  can  control  prices  through  the  Lever  Act, 
but  unless  Congress  extends  that  ac;t  it  dies  with  the  promulga- 
tion of  peace.  The  same  objections  are  thus  presented  in  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.): 

"Mr.  Garfield  is  understood  to  object  to  the  provision  of 
the  settlement  that  when  the  miners  return  to  work  President 
Wilson  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  composed  of  one 
miner,  one  operator,  and  one  representative  of  the  public,  which 
shall  review  all  points  in  the  controversy  and  recommend  within 
sixty  days  a  new  wage-scale  and  readjust  coal-prices,  if  it  deems 
such  readjustment  necessary. 


SALIENT  FACTS  OF  THE  SOFT- COAL  STRIKE 

{As  condensed  from  the  newspaper  summaries) 

HISTORY 

Chief  demands:  60  per  ceTi(   wage  advance  and  30-hour  week. 

^en  rejected,  miners  begin  strike, 
enjoined  from  prosecuting  strike, 
on;    revocation   of  strike   order 


ed,  but  few  strikers  return  to  work. 

ishinglon.     Operators  reject  31.60 
per  cent,  increas; . 

Nov.  25 — Fourteen  per  cent,  increase  rejected  by  miners. 

Nov.  27 — Conference  breaks  ap. 

Dec.  3 — Strike  leaders  ordered  arrested  for  contempt  of  court. 

Dec.  6 — Union  officials  accept  President  Wilson's  settlement 
plan. 

Dec.  10 — Strike  leaders  vote  end  of  strike. 

Settlement  involves  14  per  cent,  increase  and  inquiry 

by  special  commission. 


"This  differs  from  the  program  arranged  by  Mr.  Garfield  in 
his  address  to  the  miners  and  operators  on  November  26,  when 
he  made  the  proposal  of  a  14  per  cent,  wage-increase  and  recom- 
mended that  a  commission,  headed  by  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  with  advisory  powers  only,  be 
named  by  the  operators  and  miners  to  review  the  wage  and 

price  dispute. 

"Supporters  of  the  Garfield 
plan  contend  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners  and 
operators  would  jointly  form 
a  majority  of  the  commission 
provided  in  the  President's 
proposal  and  dominate  the 
situation.  If  they  wished  to 
recommend  further  wage-in- 
creases which  would  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  public,  the 
representative  of  the  public 
would  be  powerless,  through 
his  vote  at  least,  to  prevent 
such  a  recommendation,  it  is 
asserted." 


RESULTS 

Loss  in  production,  40,000,000  tons. 

Loss  in  wages  to  miners,  $60,000,000. 

Annual  wage-gain  to  miners,  $70,000,000. 

Loss  to  operators,  $12,000,000. 

Loss  to  general  public  beyond  estimate. 

Huge  loss  to  manufacturers  through  coal-shortage. 

Thousands  of  men  thrown  out  of  work. 


Other  correspondents,  never- 
theless, agree  that  operators, 
miners,  and  government  officials 
are  "highly  gratified"  by  the 
settlement,  under  which  the 
miners  returned  immediately 
to  work  with  the  14  per  cent, 
wage-increase  originallj^  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Garfield  and  with 
other  conditions  of  work  the 
same  as  those  which  obtained 
on  October  31,  1919,  pending 
the  report  of  the  President's 
commission.  And  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  the  daily  press 
the  first  reaction  is  also  one  of 
confidence  and  optimism.  "The  first  point  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  coal  settlement  is  that  the  public  won  a  great  victory," 
affirms  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  public  has  shown  its  power.  It  has  demonstrated  that 
no  minority,  whether  miners  or  operators,  and  no  matter  how 
entrenched,  is  able  to  hold  up  the  majority.  The  people  are  in- 
telligent enough  to  see  that  the  wheels  of  industry  must  revolve 
if  any  one  is  to  have  an  endurable  life,  and  wo  betide  any  group 
that  runs  counter  to  their  just  and  righteous  will 

"It  is  unfortunate  thai  for  political  reasons  the  coal  adminis- 
trator is  led  to  indulge  in  talk  about  protecting  the  public  from 
any  increase  in  coal  prices  as  a  result  of  the  wage-increase  he  has 
conceded.  Temporarily  he  may  impose  such  a  policy,  but  not 
for  long.  Dr.  Garfield  is  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  the 
only  way  to  get  cheap  coal  is  to  mine  coal  cheaply,  and  he  is 
aware  that  in  the  end  the  wage-increase  will  be  saddled  on  the 
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burdened  public.  How  long  wdll  public  servants  be  controlled 
by  the  notion  that  the  American  people  are  so  silly  as  not  to 
perceive  the  necessary  consequence  of  higher  wage  scales? 

"But  let  us  not  dwell  too  much  on  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 
The  public  has  won  a  striking  triumph  over  the  advocates  of 


KEEPING  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

minority  rule.  Its  natiu-e  is  such  that  its  indirect  good  effects 
wUl  exceed  in  value  its  direct  good  effects.  America  is  too  keen 
of  mind  to  have  any  delusion  of  what  it  means  if  this  or  that 
bunch  of  persons  can  take  the  country  by  the  throat  and  squeeze 
it  into  lifelessness  while  its  pockets  are  rifled." 

President  Wilson,  declares  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
"is  entitled  to  unstinted  praise"  for  breaking  the  deadlock  in 
the  coal  controversy.  And  under  the  head- line,  "A  Strike  Won 
by  the  Public,"  the  New  York  World  says: 

"A  strike  unnecessary  and  in  violation  of  law  was  threatening 
the  country  with  suffering  and  disaster.  Besides  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miners  voluntarily  idle,  industry  everywhere  was 
experiencing  the  first  chill  of  an  approaching  fuel  famine.  Em- 
bargoes, restrictions,  and  rationings  like  those  to  which  a  popula- 
tion besieged  is  subjected  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

"When  inquiry  was  directed  to  the  contending  forces  of  labor 
and  capital  responsible  for  the  impending  calamity  it  was  found 
that  there  was  wrong  on  both  sides.  Every  effort  to  settle  the 
dispute  without  a  suspension  of  work  failed  because  each  group 
of  antagonists  thought  only  of  its  own  pride  and  advantage. 
Not  until  after  the  final  ruptuxe  were  the  interests  of  the  public 
given  decent  consideration. 

"In  Judge  Anderson's  court  the  strike  bosses  discovered  that 
they  were  acting  in  violation  of  a  law  enacted  for  national  de- 
fense during  a  war  not  yet  ended.  Presently  in  the  same  tri- 
bunal the  representatives  of  capital  learned  from  the  Judge's 
summons  to  a  Federal  grand  jury  that  they  were  under  suspi- 
cion of  conspiracy  and  profiteering,  punishable  under  the  same  law. 

"AU  capital,  like  all  labor,  took  alarm  at  this  situation.  Pros- 
pective shut-downs  were  about  to  inflict  ruinous  losses  upon  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Wise  leaders  of  labor  quickly  perceived 
the  false  position  in  which  a  powerful  union  had  been  placed. 
In  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  that  the  profits  of  bituminous-coal 
operators  in  1917  were  'shocking  and  indefensible,'  and  in  Secre- 
tary Glass's  characterization  of  them  in  that  year  and  since  as 
'fabulous,'  cautious  capitalists  doubtless  found  reason  to  re- 
monstrate with  their  brethren  of  the  mines.  The  formidable 
undertakings  by  various  States  to  produce  coal  by  volunteering 
also  had  their  effect 

"The  chief  lessons  and  benefits  for  all  concerned  should  be  in- 
creased respect  for  law  and  public  rights,  against  which  no  con- 
spiracy can  long  prevail." 

A  strike  which  reduced  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
for  five  weeks  to  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  normal,  resulting  in 


Ughtless  nights,  closed  schools  and  factories,  curtailment  of 
train-service,  cold  and  suffering  in  many  homes,  and  the  issuing 
of  fuel-conservation  orders  more  drastic  in  some  respects  than 
any  promulgated  during  the  war,  naturally  serves  as  a  text  for 
much  editorial  moralizing.  "The  coal-miners  have  real  griev- 
ances, we  believe,  but  the  cure  is  not  freezing  the  people  and 
stopping  industry,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  which 
commends  the  decision  of  the  miners  "to  retiurn  to  work  and 
trust  the  American  people  to  see  that  they  get  justice."  There 
will  be  regret  that  the  present  agreement  could  not  have  been 
reached  "before  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of  wages  and 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  besides  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public  greater  than  to  the  immediate  combatants," 
remarks  the  New  York  Times;  and  The  World  trusts  that  "the 
United  Mine-Workers  and  all  other  labor  organizations  have 
learned  a  lesson"  from  this  "foolish  and  iU-advised  strike." 

For  the  public  "the  outstanding  lesson"  of  the  strike,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  is  the  need  for  the 
establishment  of  "some  permanent  form  of  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, and  arbitration,"  which  would  protect  the  nation  against 
such  crises  as  that  through  which  it  has  just  passed.     We  read: 

"Our  administrative  and  economic  systems  are  fatally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  our  present  civilization.  An 
inefficient  and  indifferent  Government  has  failed  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  prompt,  just,  and  enforceable  settlement  of 
controversies  of  this  nature  between  capital  and  labor,  in  which 
the  public's  interest  is  paramount." 

"The  American  people  needed  just  such  a  lesson,"  declares  the 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  and  continues: 

"For  years  students  of  industrial  affairs  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  power  in  tremendous  volume  in  labor  and  capital 
organizations.  They  have  seen  in  this  development  a  menace 
to  the  people.  But  the  people  have  been  largely  unmindful  of 
these  things.  They  have  waxed  fat  in  most  cases  and  have  been 
content  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

"An  aroused  public  interest  is  always  essential  to  the  settle- 


BREAKING  THE  SHACKLES. 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


ment  of  any  question  affecting  the  common  welfare.  This 
strike  is  the  one  thing  alone  which  could  arouse  the  people  from 
their  lethargy  and  compel  them  to  move  forward  with  sufficient 
force  to  stamp  out  the  dangers  "rthich  menace  them. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   KANSAS  BOYS  GETTING  OUT  COAL. 

"  It  is  easier  to  dig  coal  than  it  is  to  play  football,"  said  some  of  the  men  from  the  Kansas  colleges  who  responded  by  the  hundreds  to  Governor 

Allen's  call  for  volunteers  to  work  the  Kansas  coal-mines  during  the  strike.    A  start  toward  working  the  mines  by  volunteer  labor  in  the  interest 

of  the  public  was  made  also  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Arkanseis. 


"It  requires  years  of  agitation  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
railway-pass  and  the  antitrust  laws  designed  to  curb  the  power 
of  organized  capital.  So  far  organized  labor  has  had  prac- 
tically a  free  hand.  Many  writers  have  pointed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  despotic  exercise  of  accumulated  power  among  men  en- 
gaged in  essential  industries,  but  no  move  of  consequence  has 
been  made  to  ciu-b  that  power  and  hold  it  within  legitimate 
channels.  Now  the  need  of  such  action  is  very  obvious.  Now 
we  understand  as  never  before  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  unwise  use  of  power  among  men  who  labor  as 
well  as  among  those  who  through  capitalistic  enterprise  seek  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  their  strength." 

When  the  strike-leaders  agreed  on  December  10  to  call  the 
miners  back  to  work  Attorney-General  Palmer  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  said: 

"The  coal  strike  is  settled  as  the  Government  wanted  it 
settled.  .  .  .  Mining  will  be  fully  resumed  at  once,  the  danger 
of  distress  and  suffering  during  the  winter  is  passed,  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  has  been  recognized  and  upheld,  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  has  been  established,  and  a  precedent  of 
incalculable  value  has  been  set  for  peaceful,  orderly,  and  lawful 
adjustment  of  industrial  disputes." 

Acting  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine-Workers  also 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  gave  confidence  in  President 
Wilson  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  miners  accepted  the  proposed 
terms  of  settlement: 

"They  did  so  because  it  provides  a  definite,  concrete,  and 
practical  method  by  which  adequate  consideration  and  a  proper 
adjustment  of  their  claim  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  improved 
conditions  of  employment  may  be  brought  about.  The  United 
Mine-Workers  have  full  confidence  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  profound  regard  for  his  will  and  judgment. 

"The  President's  proposal  differs  from  any  heretofore  ad- 
vanced in  that  it  leaves  nothing  in  doubt  so  far  as  a  plan  of  ad- 
justment and  the  details  thereof  are  concerned.  The  scheme 
proposed  by  Dr.  Garfield  left  no  hope  for  the  mine-workers  other 
than  the  acceptance  of  an  increase  in  mining-prices  of  14  per 
cent.  The  President's  proposal  provides  that  this  amount  of 
advance  is  preliminary,  and  that  the  tribunal  which  he  will 
set  up  will  have  full  authority  to  consider  further  questions  of 
wages  and  working  conditions,  as  well  as  profits  of  operators 
and  proper  prices  for  coal,  readjusting  both  wages  and  profits 
if  it  shall  so  decide.  It  further  provides  that  the  commission 
will  have  authority  to  settle  internal  questions  peculiar  to  each 
district,  all  of  which  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  mine- 
workers." 


GRINDING  AXES   FOR   GRINDING  TAXES 

THO  THE  BUTCHER  OR  THE  BAKER  wax  rich  as 
prices  soar,  there  has  been  consolation  for  the  consumer 
in  the  thought  that  any  extraordinary  profits  are  being 
divided  up  with  the  Government  through  the  excess-profits  tax 
and  are  thus  helping  to  keep  everybody's  else  taxes  down.  But 
just  here,  editors  and  government  officials  are  now  saying,  is 
where  the  consumer  is  deceiving  himself.  As  Chairman  Camp- 
bell of  the  House  Rules  Committee  has  remarked,  "the  butcher 
passes  his  taxes  on  to  the  baker,  the  baker  passes  his  taxes  on  to 
the  candlestick-maker,  and  thus  prices  will  remain  high  as  long 
as  the  expenses  of  the  Government  remain  high."  And,  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  adds,  "the  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  candlestick-maker  do  more  than  pass  their  taxes  on; 
they  add  a  percentage  of  profit  for  every  dollar  paid  out  in 
taxes."  In  trying  to  make  as  much  profit  with  the  excess-profits 
tax  as  without  it,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  "the 
over-burdened  business  man  charges  the  excess-profits  tax  to  cost, 
and  so  the  tax  is  passed  on."  And  so,  as  The  Inquirer  quotes 
Mr.  W.  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  product 
travels  along  the  line  with  the  price  growing  like  a  snowball 
rolling  down-hill,  "and  the  public,  whether  represented  bj'  a 
railroad  president,  a  farmer,  a  merchant,  a  common  laborer,  or 
financier,  having  had  the  composite  bill  of  all  his  predecessors 
passed  to  him,  raises  the  price  of  his  own  labor,  whether  that 
labor  be  stored-up  labor  in  the  form  of  capital,  labor  of  the  hands, 
or  labor  of  the  mind,  to  meet  the  new  cost  of  living."  Excess- 
profit  taxes  may  keep  income  taxes  down,  but  every  taxpayer 
"not  deliberately  self-deluded"  must  realize,  the  New  York 
Sun  thinks,  "that  a  rational  income  tax  increased  by  dollars  or 
tens  of  dollars  in  a  whole  j'ear  is  a  lighter  load  by  far  for  him  to 
pack  than  bills  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick- 
maker  increased  by  dollars  and  tens  of  dollars  every  week." 
The  Sun  is  but  one  of  many  papers  to  quote  approvinglj'  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass  in  his  recent  annual 
report  condemning  this  tax.     Said  Mr.  Glass: 

"The  Treasury's  objections  to  the  excess-profits  tax  even 
as  a  war-expedient  (in  contradistinction  to  a  war-profits  tax) 
have  been  repeatedly  voiced  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Still  more  objectionable  is  the  operation  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  in  peace  times.  It  encourages  wasteful  expenditure, 
puts  a  premium  on  overcapitalization  and  a  penalty  on  brains, 
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energy,  and  enterprise,  discourages  new  ventures,  and  confirms 
old  ventures  in  their  monopolies.  In  many  instances  it  acts  as  a 
consumption  tax,  is  added  to  the  cost  of  production  upon  which 
profits  are  figured  in  determining  prices,  and  has  been,  and  will, 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained  upon  the  statute-books,  continue  to 
be,  a  material  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  living." 

In  agreement  with  Secretary  Glass  and  the  journals  already 
quoted,  such  papers  as  the  Republican  SjTacuse  Post-Standard, 
Democratic  New  York  World,  and  independent  Utica  Press 
unite  in  condemning  this  tax,  which  some  one  has  called  the 
"favorite  child  of  the  Democratic  War  Congress."  Even  the 
Fargo  Courier-News  (Non-Partizan  League),  a  bitter  enemy 
of  profiteering,  and  a  constant  critic  of  "big  business,"  is  con- 
vinced by  the  Glass  statement  and  its  own  observations  "that 
big  business  has  added  the  excess  tax  to  the  price  of  commodities." 
Unless,  therefore,  it  says,  "the  Government  is  prepared  to  control 
prices,  Mr.  Glass's  suggestion  that  the  excess-profits  tax  be  re- 
pealed is  probably  wise." 

In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax,  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  as  the  New  York  World  summarizes  it,  calls  for 
other  tax-revision  as  follows: 

"Increase  of  the  normal  tax-rate  applicable  to  the  smaller 
incomes  now  reached  by  the  income-tax  law. 

"Increase  of  the  smaller  supertaxes. 

"A  provision  to  reach  the  incomes  derived  by  the  wealthier 
classes  from  their  investments  in  non-taxable  securities  of 
municipalities  and  States  to  avoid  payment  on  large  parts  of 
their  wealth  that  otherwise  would  be  reached  by  the  heavy 
supertax." 

According  to  the  Washington  dispatches.  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect,  altho  there  has 
been  much  criticism  of  the  excess-profits  tax  by  Republican  law- 
makers. While  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recognize  the  force  of  the  Secretary's  arguments,  they 
are  averse,  we  read  in  one  dispatch,  "to  lessening  the  taxes  im- 
posed upon  corporations  while  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
masses."  The  suggested  changes  will  mean  that  the  small 
taxpayer,  the  man  'financially  just  above  the  wage-workers, 
"the  surviving  specimen  of  the  once  useful  and  thrifty  middle 
class,  the  chief  financial  victim  of  the  war's  changes,"  as  he  is 
described  in  one  newspaper,  must  shoulder  the  burden.  The 
man  with  an  income  from  four  to  ten  thousand  dollars  already, 
observes  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.),  "finds  the  going  by  no 
means  smooth,"  and,  in  this  paper's  opinion,  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  carry  a  still  heavier  burden.  The  South  Carolina  daily 
continues : 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  confession  of  lameness  when  the  Government 
intimates  that  the  exaction  of  greater  revenue  from  great  wealth 
is  not  practicable.  Conceding  that  powerful  corporations  and 
rich  indiriduals  can  circumvent  present  laws  and  pass  their 
excess-tax  loads  to  consumers,  that  to  our  mind  is  concession 
that  the  fault  is  with  the  taxing  power.  Its  obligation  is  to 
amend  and  stiffen  the  laws,  tho  departures  apparently  drastic 
and  radical  on  their  face  be  essential  to  the  step.  One  does  not 
like  the  implied  admission  that  the  great  fortunes  and  corporate 
accumulations  can  not  be  rounded  up  by  the  tax-gatherer  and 
forced  to  tote  fair." 

But,  at  any  rate,  while  the  burden  of  taxation  may  be  shifted, 
no  one  sees  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  lightened.  No  appreciable  reduction 
may  even  be  thought  of  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  declares  the 
Secretary,  and  rigid  economy,  he  insists,  must  be  practised  by 
all  branches  of  the  Government  in  order  to  avoid  levying  addi- 
tional taxes.  The  Government,  according  to  the  report,  is 
facing  estimated  expenditures  of  $5,629,486,359  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  June,  1920,  and  $4,473,696,358  for  the  year 
following.  The  Secretary  estimates  the  deficit  for  the  current 
year  at  $3,905,000,000,  and  for  the  next  year  at  about  $2,000,- 
000,000.  House  leaders  are  planning  to  reduce  estimates,  to 
eliminate  many  war-activities,  and  to  increase  salaries  only 
where  ul)solutely  necessary,  the  correspondents  tell  us. 


GERMANY   BALKS 

MANY  YEARS  OF  BARGAINING  with  Germany  are 
in  prospect,  with  chances  for  some  very  sharp  and 
shrewd  moves;  hence  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
Germany's  objection  to  the  Allied  protocol  last  week  induced 
the  Supreme  Council  to  tone  it  down.  The  protocol  required, 
among  other  things,  the  surrender  to  the  Allies  of  400,000  tons 
of  merchant  shipping  to  make  up  for  the  German  naval  vessels 
sunk  by  Germans  at  Seapa  Flow  and  the  evacuation  of  Lithuania 
by  German  forces;  and  as  a  result  of  Germany's  balk  the  Scapa 
Flow  clause  has  been  referred  to  the  almost-forgotten  Hague 
Tribunal,  and  the  clause  relating  to  German  troops  in  Lithuania 
is  for  the  time  being  forgotten.  In  demanding  that  the  protocol 
be  revised.  Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  German  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  denied  that  his  Government  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Scapa  Flow  episode,  and  said  the  evacuation  of 
Lithuania  was  considered  complete,  and  the  Allies  did  not  press 
the  matter  further. 

The  attitude  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  remains  a  matter  of 
concern.  While  the  New  York  Globe  believes  the  German 
"flash  of  defiance"  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  their 
perception  that  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  had  been  broken  by 
America's  refusal  to  enter  the  League,  other  papers  blame  the 
United  States  Senate  for  failing  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  and 
still  others  say  that  in  any  ease  Germany  would  have  rebelled 
sooner  or  later.  The  New  York  World  goes  a  little  further  than 
the  others  in  not  blaming  Germany  for  "  kicking  over  the  traces." 
Says  The  World: 

"The  modification  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  recently  submitted  to  Germany  amounts  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  demands  made  therein  were  unwise,  if  not  unjust. 
Most  of  these  exactions  were  afterthoughts.  Common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  self-interest,  ought  to  dictate  a  policy  at  once 
helpful  and  just  toward  an  administration,  weak  as  it  is,  upon 
which  so  much  depends." 

The  Springfield  Republican  notes  that  the  Paris  correspondents 
believe  the  Supreme  Council  made  a  "grave  blunder"  in  making 
new  demands  upon  Germany: 

"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  after  the  colossal 
Treaty  had  been  drawn  up,  revised,  signed,  ratified,  and  made 
ready  for  promulgation,  to  make  wholly  new  demands  upon 
Germany  was  an  act  of  almost  inconceivable  folly.  Under  the 
Treaty  as  it  stood  they  had  power  to  pick  Germany's  bones  bare; 
no  new  demands  could  add  a  penny  to  an  indemnity  avowedly  far 
beyond  Germany's  ability  to  pay." 

That  a  lesson  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Allies  by  Germany's 
recent  attitude  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
goes  on  to  quote  General  Cherfils,  a  prominent  French  military 
critic,  as  having  said,  "The  Peace  Treaty  is  the  revenge  of  the 
parliamentary  spirit  against  the  military  spirit."  The  Tribune 
intimates  that  this  is  not  the  last  time  Germany  wiU  become 
balky: 

"Germany's  refusal  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  protocol  as  it 
stood  has  taught  the  Allied  Powers  a  lesson.  They  had  failed 
to  provide  satisfactorily  for  joint  action  of  a  coercive  nature. 
The  burdens  of  a  military  demonstration  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  would  have  fallen  on  France.  The  Council  could  have 
turned  confidently  to  Foch.  But  Foch  would  have  functioned 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  rather  than  in  his 
old  r61e  of  Allied  generalissimo. 

"The  CouncU,  therefore,  trimmed  down  its  demands  a  little 
so  as  to  invite  German  assent.  It  probably  didn't  care  to  force 
an  issue  at  this  time,  because  a  military  gesture  would  have  dis- 
closed that  Allied  unity  of  command  was  already  close  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

"Peace  will  not  come  after  the  German  protocol  is  signed.  It 
will  not  really  come  until  Germany  has  worked  out  her  sentence. 
Until  then  Allied  military  cooperation  can  not  be  dispensed  with. 
A  staff  or  coordinating  bureau,  with  a  generalissimo  at  its  head, 
must  be  ready  to  apply  coercion  whenever  Germany  turns 
shirker." 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees  in  Germany's  recent  assertion 
of  what  she  considers  her  rights  the  "lifting  of  an  arrogant  head; 
the  same  old  insolent  spirit  reasserting  itself."  This  strongly 
Republican  paper  then  seeks  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
latest  change  of  front  on  Germany's  part: 

"For  this  rebellion  against  the  Allies  responsibility  must  be 
shouldered  by  the  Senate.  Had  the  Senate  ratified  the  Treaty, 
peace  would  now  be  an  established  fact.  Germany  was  ready  to 
sign — unwilling,  of  course,  but  prepared.  But  she  sees — or 
thinks  she  sees — a  decided  split  among  her  late  enemies.  She 
long  schemed  and  plotted  to  keep  the  Entente  and  the  United 
States  apart.  The  attitude  of  the  Senate  gives  her  great  satis- 
faction. Nothing  could  suit  her  better  than  to  have  this  country 
part  company  with  France  and  England.  She  believes  that  with 
the  United  States  out,  she  could  toy  with  the  Entente  and  do 
about  as  she  pleased." 

The  Boston  Globe  believes  that  other  contributing  causes 
"have  emboldened  the  Germans  to  start  haggling  again."  The 
German  Government,  asserts  this  newspaper,  "stands  (or,  rather, 
teeters)  between  two  fires,  the  reactionaries — extreme  mon- 
archists—  and  the  Spartacans,  who  are  extreme  radicals." 
Events  leading  up  to  the  German  stand  in  the  matter  of  the 
protocol  are  given  as  follows: 

''The  spectacle  of  disunion  among  the  Allies;  Italy  looking 
on  at  d'Annunzio's  Fiume  adventure;  England  alert  to  the 
fabulously  rich  commercial  possibilities  in  making  an  early 
peace  with  Soviet  Russia;  the  French  imperialists  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  Allied  policies  which  deprived  them  of  much 
coveted  spoil,  particularly  in  Roumania;  but,  more  than  aU,  the 
proclamation  to  the  whole  world  of  Allied  disunion  contained 
in  the  United  States  Senate's  rejection  of  the  Treaty." 

In  characteristic  language  the  Democratic  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution sets  forth  its  own  particular  reason  for  Germany's 
emphatic  statement  of  her  position  with  regard  to  the  protocol, 
blaming  "a  little  coterie  of  Wilson-haters  in  the  Senate."  We 
read  on: 

"The  Senate,  by  failing  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  has  placed 
this  country  in  the  position  of  saying  to  those  with  whom  we 
made  common  cause  against  Prussian  autocracy:  'We  have 
helped  win  the  victory,  but  now  we  shall  put  the  responsibility 
of  applying  it  and  maintaining  peace  wholly  upon  you !  We  are 
through!     Our  policy  is  to  tuck  our  tail  between  our  legs,  slink 


SIGNS  OF  RETURNING  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

back  and  out  of  it,  and  apply  ourselves  once  more  to  money- 
grubbing!'" 

The  fact  that  the  Treaty  has  been  ratified,  and  can  be  put  in 
effect  by  the  Peace  Council,  without  waiting  for  the  final  action 


of  the  United  States,  is  pointed  out  by  the  Washington  Post, 
which  believes  that  if  the  Germans  can  not  nullify  the  Treaty 
they  "will  endeavor  to  disintegrate  it  from  within."  The  Post 
then  calls  attention  to  another  complication: 

"If  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  set  up,  Germany  wiU  de- 
mand membership   and    obtain  it.     She  can  then  force  recon- 
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BLOWING  BUBBLES. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

sideration  of  the  entire  Peace  Treaty,  because  any  member  of  the 
League  can  bring  forward  any  question  which  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world.  German  diplomacy  is  equal  to  the  task  that  would 
confront  it.  Allied  diplomacy  is  not  equal  to  the  situation.  If 
it  were,  it  would  not  have  constructed  an  open  door  through 
which  Germany  can  pass  from  defeat  toward  another  war. 

"This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  not  to  be  cured  by  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  by  the  United  States.  It  is  not  non-action 
by  the  Um'ted  States  that  endangers  the  situation;  it  is  the  failure 
of  the  Paris  Conference  to  follow  up  the  victory  by  making  Ger- 
many powerless.  The  Treaty  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  safeguard 
France.  Therefore  France  may  be  expected  to  act  for  herself, 
with  the  approval  of  her  friends.  The  taking  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  would  be  an  effective  means  of  holding  Germany  to 
account.  One  of  these  mornings  the  world  may  be  astonished 
by  a  stroke  as  sudden  as  d'Annunzio's  seizure  of  Fiume,  resulting 
in  French  occupation  of  the  Rhineland." 

"For  the  independent  stand  of  the  German  Government  the 
Allies  have  only  themselves  to  thank,"  declares  the  Boston 
Transcript,  and  adds  that  the  "German  spirit  of  defiance  bears 
no  relations  whatever"  to  the  events  which  transpired  in  the 
United  States  Senate.     The  Transcript  says  further: 

"The  German  arrogance  now  being  manifested  is  due  wholly 
to  the  delay  in  putting  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  That  delay  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way:  its 
object  was  the  coercion  of  the  American  Senate  into  an  abandon- 
ment of  its  constitutional  function  as  copartner  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power,  by  an  immediate 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Versailles  Treaty 
long  since  should  have  been  in  effect,  regardless  of  the  action  of 
the  American  Senate.  And  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  attempt  to 
influence  the  American  Senate,  the  world  to-day  is  seeing  the 
evils  of  the  re-birth  of  German  arrogance,  and  the  menace  of 
German  militarism." 

Wherever  the  blame  may  lie,  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  Marshal  Foch  is  the  proper  person  to  handle  further 
ebullitions  on  the  part  of  Germanj-.  While  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  American  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  not  \mder 
his  direct  command,  their  commanding  officer,  General  Allen,  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  act  upon  any  order  from  President 
Wilson.     In  such  case  the  plan  for  action  against  Germany 
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drafted  by  Marshal  Foch  last  June,  and  ready  then  to  be  put  in 
effect  if  the  Germans  should  fail  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
probably  would  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  This  plan,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  for  a 
rapid  drive  of  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  depth,  using  aircraft, 
cavalry,  and  armored  cars,  and  motor-trucks  for  transporting 
infantry.  As  to  Germany's  present  military  position.  General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  in  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times, 
sets  at  rest  the  "secret  army"  of  Germany  rumor,  which  has 
persisted  for  some  time: 

"Germany  has  not  got  a  secret  army  and  is  not  in  a  position  [to 
place  in  the  field  and  maintain  any  body  of  troops  which  would 
resist  effectively  the  forces  Foch  can  set  in  motion." 


NEW   LIGHT   ON  WILHELM'S   GUILT 


"I 


SWEAR  I  DID  NOT  WILL  THIS  WAR."  This 
impressive  assurance,  dispatches  at  the  time  told  us,  was 
given     by     the      German 
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Kaiser  to  his  miUions  of  bereaved 
subjects  when  the  world-war  was 
still  at  its  height.  Now  while 
German  Royalists  are  agitating 
for  a  return  to  those  "glorious 
days  of  the  Hohenzollern  sway," 
the  outside  world  is  perusing  with 
intense  interest  certain  hitherto 
unpublished  documents  from  the 
German  archives  which  prove, 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  that  "Wilhelm  Hohen- 
zollern, German  war-lord,  planned 
the  war,  urged  it,  demanded 
it,  and  hurled  invective  against 
those  who  sought  to  avoid  or 
delay  the  conflict."  The  Kaiser 
"at  any  time  before  August  1 
could  have  prevented  the  war," 
notes  the  New  York  Times, 
which  goes  on  to  say  that  while 
perhaps  he  did  not  consciously 
"will  the  war"  with  England, 
"  he  willed  a  little  war  with  Serbia; 
if  need  be,  he  wiUed,  so  far  back 
as  July  5,  a  safe  war  with  Russia; 
and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  France  would  stand  by 
Russia  ne  willed  a  war  with 
France,  thinking  he  was  certain 
to  win." 

These  official  documents  which  so  conclusively  refute  the 
Kaiser's  denials  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  world-war 
were  gathered  from  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office 
for  the  present  German  Government  by  the  SociaUst  Deputy 
Karl  Kautsky,  assisted  by  General  Montgelas  and  Professor 
Schucking,  who  was  document  expert  of  the  Foreign  Office 
under  the  Kaiser.  After  months  had  been  spent  in  compiUng 
these  secret  documents  and  preparing  them  for  publication, 
the  German  Government  decided  to  withhold  them  from  the 
public,  perhaps  until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  But  it 
appears  that  a  copy  of  the  compilation  foimd  its  way  into 
Holland,  and  from  that  country  a  summary  has  been  sent  to 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  compilation  comprises 
more  than  nine  hundred  documents  not  published  in  any  of  the 
various  White,  Yellow,  or  Red  books  of  the  belligerents.  Many 
are  in  the  Kaiser's  own  handwriting,  and  others  are  inscribed 
with  his  illuminating  ,  marginal  notes  and  comments.  The 
summary,  which  runs  to  many  thousands  of  words,  is  published 
exclusively  and  restricted  by  copyright  in  the  United  States  by 
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Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American.  The  new  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  Kaiser's  attitude  is  indicated  by  the  following 
summary  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  still  possible  for  the  champions  of  Wilhelm  II. 
to  assert  that  he  did  not  'will  this  war.'  But  he  plainly  did  will 
the  war  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and  with  incredible  reck- 
lessness faced  the  clear  likelihood  of  a  resulting  general  European 
war.  It  can  no  longer  be  pretended  that  the  Kaiser  was  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on.  All  the  official  dispatches  were  laid 
before  him,  and  he  scribbled  free  comments  upon  the  margins. 
These  are  his  main  personal  contributions  to  the  Kautsky  col- 
lection. Wilhelm  was  not  only  fuUy  aware  of  the  Austrian  plans, 
but  was  urging  their  execution.  'Now  or  never,'  he  wrote  on  the 
edge  of  a  dispatch  from  his  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  speaking  of  the 
intention  to  have  'a  thorough  reckoning  with  Serbia.'  And  when 
he  was  informed  that  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  had  at 
last  given  way  and  consented  to  war,  his  marginal  comment  was: 
'There  now — a  man  for  all  that!'  Upon  a  note  conveying  the 
assurances  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  that  Austria  did  not 
purpose  to  take  any  Serbian  territory,  the  Kaiser  wrote:  'Ass! 
Austria  must  retake  the  Sanjak,  or  else  Serbia  will  come  down 

to  the  Adriatic' 

"These  are  but  samples  of  the 
Kaiser's  hot-headed  notations. 
It  is  now  certain  that,  despite 
the  subsequent  protestations  of 
Bethmann  -  HoUweg  and  von 
Jagow,  the  German  Government 
was  all  along  cognizant  of  Aus- 
tria's intentions  and  of  the  exact 
nature  of  her  ultimatum  to  Ser- 
bia. For  the  low  cunning  with 
which  the  Foreign  Office  con- 
ducted the  Austrian  negotiation, 
Wilhelm  may  not  have  been  per- 
sonally responsible.  The  whole 
has  the  marks  of  a  vulgar  con- 
spiracy. Von  Jagow  made  a  nice 
calculation  of  the  time  when 
President  Poincare  would  be  leav- 
ing Cronstadt,  and  m"ged  Vienna 
to  hold  up  the  ultimatum  imtil 
after  the  French  statesman 
should  be  at  sea.  And  it  would 
appear  that  the  Kaiser's  yacht- 
ing trip  was  arranged  as  part  of 
the  game  of  deception.  At  any 
rate,  one  of  the  dispatches  which 
Kautsky  unearthed  was  sent 
from  Berlin  to  Munich  by  the 
Bavarian  Minister,  and  stated 
that  'Germany,  after  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Austrian  ultima- 
tum to  Serbia,  would  conduct  a 
diplomatic  campaign  in  which 
she  would  point  to  the  absence 
of  the  Kaiser  and  profess  sur- 
prise at  Austria's  action.' 

"If  the  Kaiser  was  amazingly 
light-minded  in  egging  Austria 
on  to  war,  he  displayed  stiU  worse  qualities  when  finally  con- 
fronted with  the  consequences  of  his  initial  foUy.  Told  that 
England  was  certain  to  come  into  a  continental  war,  he  was  al- 
ternately rattled  and  furious.  He  suggested  trying  to  bribe 
England  to  neutrality  by  the  offer  of  Persia.  Later  he  wrote  in 
his  rage:  'We  must  inflame  the  Mohammedan  world  into  a 
savage  uprising.  If  we  are  to  bleed  to  death,  England  must  lose 
India.'  And  similar  mad  ideas  fiUed  the  minds  of  his  civilian  and 
military  advisers.  On  August  5,  1914,  the  Chief  of  Staff  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  which  he  advocated  'ruth- 
less action,'  such  as  stirring  up  insurrections  in  Egj'pt  and  India. 
Count  von  Moltke  even  had  hopes  of  the  United  States.  America, 
he  thought,  might  be  induced  to  take  naval  action  in  favor  of 
Germany  'in  return  for  which  Canada  beckons  as  a  prize  of 
victory' ! 

"We  are  able  only  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  new  and  most 
suggestive  documents.  They  would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  Kaiser's  guilt,  if  he  were  ever  to  be  brought  to  trial.  But 
their  most  telling  significance  is  other  than  personal.  They  take 
us  back  vividly  into  the  time  when  war,  spoils,  plunder,  seizures 
of  territory,  stratagems,  diplomatic  plottings  filled  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  poisoned  international  relations." 
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THE  NEWBERRY   CASE 

yAN  ENDICTMENT  is  not  a  conviction,  and  the  charge 
/A  against  Senator  Newberry,  of  Michigan,  is  yet  to  l)e 
■^  -^  proved  in  open  com-t,  but  the  accusation  itself  is  so 
startling  as  tx)  stir  the  Ameri(!an  press  to  exclamations  of 
siirprize,  or  sometimes  to  reflections  of  a  satirical  sort.  Instead 
of  losing  its  reputation  as  a  "rich  man's  club,"  the  Senate  seems 
to  have  increased  its  initiation  fee  as  a  result  of  substituting 
direct  popular  election  of  its  members  for  the  old  indirect 
method,  remarks  one  writer  as  he  re- 
flects upon  the  expensive  methods 
which  a  Federal  grand  jury  reports  as 
having  been  used  in  the  last  Senatorial 
election  in  Michigan.  Wliile  even 
editors  of  opposite  political  belief  point 
out  that  these  charges  are  made  against 
a  man  with  a  long  record  of  useful 
public  service  in  war  and  peace,  some, 
however,  incline  to  credit  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Newberry  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  emphasize  the  huge  sums  of 
money  associated  with  this  "first 
serious  scandal"  tmder  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  Compared  with  tliese 
charges  invohdng  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000,  "all  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
in  the  story  of  alleged  Senatorial  mis- 
behavior are  but  piker  tah-s,"  one 
Michigan  daily  observes,  the  Stephen- 
son expenditures  in  Wisconsin  having 
been  but  $107,793,  and  the  Lorimer 
"slush  fund"  a  mere  $100,000.  "The 
chair  of  a  Michigan  Senator  should  be 
of  onyx  and  gold  inlaid  with  glittering 
gems,  if  we  may  accept  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  grand  jury,"  says  the 
Grand  Rapids  Pre.v.s  (Ind.),  in  the  fur- 
niture-making city  where  the  grand 
jury  sat,  and  it  considers  the  expen- 
diture of  such  sums  amazing,  "partic- 
ularly for  a  State  that  prides  itself 
upon  the  purity  of  the  grvM  mass  of 
its  electorate."  The  Grand  Rapids 
Herald  (Rep.)  calls  the  jury's  report 
"a  challenge  to  the  political  morality 
of  Micliigan  and  the  United  States." 

Outside  of  the  State  scores  of  papers  of  both  political  parties 
agree  with  the  Raleigh  Netr.s  and  Obserrer  (Dem.)  that  "Mi<^]iigan 
has  defiled  her  political  system  and  shamed  the  whole  country." 
Whether  Mr.  Newberry  is  technically  guilty  or  not,  tl)e  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.)  declares  that  "practically  he  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  perhaps  the  very  worst  misuse  of  money  ever 
made  in  American  elections." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Truman  H.  Newberry,  a  Detroit 
business  man  who  served  in  our  Navy  in  our  last  two  wars, 
and  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  for  a  short  time 
Secretary  under  President  Roosevelt,  defeated  Henry  Ford  in 
1918  for  the  United  Slatt's  Senate  seat  left  vacant  by  the  deatli 
of  Senator  W.  A.  Smith.  His  plurality  was  7,r)G7.  Ford  parti- 
zans  promptly  filed  cliarges  of  corruption.  A  Senate  inquiry 
was  proposed,  but  Mr.  Newberry  took  his  seat  last  March. 
Some  we(iks  ago  the  Department  of  Justice  announced  that  it 
had  de<fided  to  bring  fraud  charges  connected  with  tlie  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Mr.  Newberry  before  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Some  three  hundred  witnesses  were  exaniint'd 
and  much  evidence  was  gone  over,  some  of  which  had  been  ob- 
tained   through   Mr.    Ford's   investigators.     On   November  29 
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the  jury  handed  in  two  blanket  indictments  charging  Mr.  New- 
berry and  I'M  others  with  corruption  and  conspiracy  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  election.  It  was  charged  that  between  .$500,000 
and  $1,000,000  had  been  spent  in  primary  and  election,  whereas 
Federal  law  limits  such  expenditvu-es  to  $10,000  and  the  Michigan 
law  sets  an  even  narrower  limit.  It  is  recalled  by  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  that  Mr.  Newberry's  managers  admitted 
last  year  that  they  had  disbursed  $176,568."  Among  those  in- 
dicted with  Mr.  NewbeiTy,  as  a  Grand  Rapids  dispatch  to 
The   World  notes,  "are  State  Senators,  prosecuting  attorneys, 

mayors,  and  others  who  have  held 
high  places  in  civic  affairs.  Invariably 
they  have  been  men  of  impeccable 
reputation."  Senator  Newberry  has 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says : 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  rest  under  the 
charges  that  my  seat  was  obtained  by 
bribery  and  corruption.  Such  charges 
ai'e  lies  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth, 
and  I  believe  the  country  will  realize 
the  poUtical  animus  inspiring  them. 
Certainly  the  people  of  Michigan  un- 
derstand the  source  which  prompted 
this  entire  campaign  against  me.  I 
propose  to  expose  that  soiu-ce,  to  show 
the  malignity  behind  it,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  unUmited  money  in  the  attempt 
to  cast  a  cloud  upon  my  good  name 
and  that  of  my  supporters." 

Mr.  Newberry's  opponent  in  the 
election,  Henry -Ford,  has  declared  that 
"he  is  very  sorry"  for  Mr.  Newberry 
and  his  people,  who  are  old  acquain- 
tances; "the  big  interests  have  simply 
victimized  him."  Michigan  opinion, 
according  to  a  New  York  World  <'or- 
respondent  in  Grand  Rapids,  is  about 
evenly  divided.  There  is,  we  are  told, 
"the  element  of  the  rejoicing  uho  feel 
that  a  grand  political  housecleaning 
has  been  started;  and  there  is  tin-  other 
faction  of  the  indignant  who  seiiu  to 
consider  the  entire  matter  a  '  frame-up ' 
and  an  outrage."  Newspaper  opinion 
in  the  Wolverine  State  divides  simi- 
larly, tho  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  charges  must  be  thoroughlx- 
and  impartiallj-  sifted  in  open  court. 
"The  interest  of  clean  politics,  the 
interest  of  morality,  the  interest  of  public  justice  demand  the 
most  thorough  airing  of  the  information  brought  together," 
says  the  Detroit  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Prexa  calls  for  a  "speedy  and  thorough  job  of  housecleaning." 
Tlu!  Detroit  Free  Prcfis,  a  Newberry  supporter,  suggests  that 
"when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  intensely  partizan  atti- 
tude of  the  Wilson  Administration,  wh«'n  one  remembers  the 
vast  power  in  the  Dejjartment  of  .lustice."  the  p(>ople  of  Michigan 
can  well  afi'ord  "to  withhold  judgment  on  the  accused  until  all 
the  facts  against  them  and  for  tluMu  are  laid  before  a  jury  in 
open  court."  But  the  Grand  Rapids  News  (Ind.)  declares  that 
the  mer<>  fact  that  th«'  Dei)artm«nit  of  Justice  is  part  of  the 
Deniocratic  Administration  can  have  no  bearing  on  tho  case, 
and  should  not  be  given  any  consideration,  nor  should  "specious 
arguments  that  the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  was  justifiable, 
that  it  was  not  uncommon,  that  it  was  necessary,  that  opiwsing 
candidates  api)ropriated  as  much  money,  have  any  weight." 
The  Detroit  A<  /cs  (Ind.),  which  supported  Ford,  speaks  similarly, 
ass»>rting  that  the  question  at  issue  is  a  larger  matter  than  the  per- 
sonalities involved;  it  "affects  tho  vitality  and  foro^  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  in  this  country." 


NEWBERRY. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  SECOND  TABLE. 

^-Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


THE    FARMER'S   ROLE.    AS   SKEN    BY    ENVIOUS    CfTY    EYES. 


THE   FARMER   NOT  THE   VILLAIN  IN  THE 
HIGH-PRICE  DRAMA 

FIVE  FARMERS  ATE  A  MEAL  consisting  of  steak, 
potatoes,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee  at  "a  moder- 
ately priced  hotel"  in  Washington.  They  paid  eleven 
dollars  far  it  and  then  figured  out  among  themselves  that  the 
farmers  who  produced  the  materials  got  just  eightj'-two  cents. 
As  they  were  in  Washington  as  part  of  a  committee  to  talk  with 
the  President  and  Congress  about  the  high  cost  of  li\'iug,  they 
were  naturally  more  deeply  imprest  than  ever  with  what  one 
farm  paper  calls  "The  Folly  of  Maldng  the  Farmer  the  Cost- 
of-living  Goat."  And  .we  find  farm  journals,  teachers  in  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  individual  farmers  who  \sTite  to  the  papers, 
protesting  A-igorously  against  the  attempt  to  hold  the  farmer 
l)rimarily  responsible  for  high  food- prices.  They  agree  that  such 
])rices  are  due  to  causes  beyond  the  producer's  control,  they  find 
rising  wages  largely  responsible,  and  object  to  t^fforts  to  force 
down  food-prices  as  unjust  to  the  farmer  and  fraught  with  peril 
to  the  consuming  world.  In  North  Dakota,  for  instance,  the 
Fargo  Couricr-Nnv'i  protests  against  metropolitan  sneers  "at 
the  farmers  as  rich  grumblers — farmers  who  daily  face  the  loss 
of  their  places  and  whose  wives  must  toil  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
liours  daily."  The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  declares 
that  "the  Kansas  farmer  is  not  profiteering,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  others."  The  Dean  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture 
declared  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Cleveland  that  "the  farmer's 
income  in  1918  was  actually  less  than  in  1917,  for  while  his  sales 
increased  3  per  cent,  his  expenses  incrf>ased  10  per  cent."  In 
an  article  in  The  Dearborn  Independent,  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Atkeson, 
of  the  National  Grange,  points  out  that  "a  recent  comparison 
between  farm-prices,  food-prices,  and  wage-levels  and  reliable 
government  statements  are  most  favorable  to  the  contention 
that  the  farmers  are  not  receiving  the  percentage  of  final  cost 
of  foodstuff  to  which  they  are  entitled,"  In  a  leading  article 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  (Lincoln)  Prof.  H.  C.  Filley,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  presents  facts  in  connection  with  the 
})roduction  of  the  chief  farm-products,  and  concludes  that  the 
farmer  is  not  responsible  to  any  considerable  exttait  for  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  that  the  farmer  "certainly  has  done  his  part 
V)y  producing  in  the  face  of  a  most  severe  and  ever-increasing 


shortage  of  farm-labor."  The  farmer,  WTites  an  economic 
axithority  in  The  Annalist  (New  York),  bitterly  resents  charges 
of  profiteering  and  calls  attention  to  four  things:  "First,  the 
total  impossibility  of  profiteering,  because  of  lack  either  of 
organization  or  means;  secondly,  the  great  increase  in  the  supply 
of  farm-products  where  weather  conditions  havf!  permitted, 
despite  the  great  handicaps  of  labor  and  fertilizer  scarcity, 
xmited  with  an  almost  prohibitive  cost  of  farm-materials  and 
equipment;  thirdly,  the  fall  in  i)rice  of  farm-products  as  received 
by  the  farmer,  which  have  in  general  declined  far  more  readily 
than  the  prices  received  by  manufacturers  and  dealers";  in  the 
fourth  place,  "the  farmer  points  to  the  great  'spread'  between 
the  price  received  by  him  and  the  price  received  b\-  the  final 
middleman."  The  latter  price,  notes  this  -wTiter,  "may  bo 
from  100  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent,  higher  than  the  former. 
Avherefore  a  substantial  decrease  of  the  farmer's  price,  even  if 
transmitted  to  the  consumer,  becomes  almost  negligible."  City 
people,  says  Wallace's  Farmer  (Des  Moines),  "do  not  realize 
that  costs  of  farui-[)roduction  and  farm-living  have  advanced 
with  the  prices  of  farm-products";  nor  do  they  "  understand  that 
production  has  been  maintained  by  extra  long  hours  in  the  field 
and  by  free  work  of  farm-women  and  children." 

Farmers  writing  to  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka)  protest  against 
being  made  "the  price  goat."  "Everytliing  we  buy  is  going 
higher  all  the  time,"  writes  one;  "everything  we  have  to  buy 
has  advanced  from  two  to  three  times  the  usual  price,"  protests 
another.  There  seems,  to  be  statistical  proof  that  farm-receipts 
and  expenses  have  been  going  up  together.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  thus  shows  how  prices  of  a  group  of  important 
farm-products  have  risen,  the  l)asis  100  being  the  average  price 
number  for  the  forty-three  years  1866-1908: 

Date  1919  1918  1917  1916  1913 

January  1 272.4  264.1  183.6  129.0  110.9 

February  1 259.9  271.6  195.6  139.9  112.6 

March  1 2.'>7.1  288.8  206.5  138.6  1 13.:? 

Apra  1 .... 271.2  288.6  225.2  140.2  1 13.6 

May  1 293.7  281.8  280.6  143.3  116.2 

Jiine  1 :u>7.2  271.9  291.3  145.8  121.2 

July  1 310.2  272.9  289.9  144.8  122.0 

AuKUSt  1 329.0  280.6  307.8  147.7  125.4 

September  1 317.7  293.3  279.6  161.5  136.3 

October  1 290.0  289.3  277.0  163.6  139. 1 

November  1 ....  269.5  261.3  178.8  133.9 

December  1 265.5  252.3  187.9  l.'<-'  T 
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To  balance  this,  we  reprint  from  Capper's  Weekly  the  following 
comparison  of  prices  on  farm-implemetits  and,  lumber: 

J919  1917 

Three-inch  farm- wagon $1 40.00  $90.00 

Row-binder 240.()(»  175.00 

Header 450.00  300.00 

Swath-binder 285.00  175.00 

Disk  han-ow. 70.00  45,00 

Timber,  per  thousand «2.()(»  35.00 

Sliingles.  per  thousand H.5(»  .3. .50 

The  farmer,  writes  the  Kansas  City  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  feels  that  he  has  a  real  grievance  in  the 
tendency  to  increase  wages  and  thus  keep  higher  the  price  of  his 
necessities,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  popular  demand 
for  lower  food-prices.  The  farmers,  similarly  notes  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  "are  constantly  exhorted  to  produce  more 
at  their  own  risk  and  by  long  hours  of  hard  labor  in  order  to 
produce  surpluses  which  will  cause  lower  prices  in  order  that 
workmen  interested  only  in  wages  may  retain  present  wages  or 
higher,  work  short  hours,  incur  no  risks  of  production,  and  do 
as  little  as  they  reasonably  can  during  working-hours."  7'hc 
Chronicle's  California  farmer-correspondents  write  that  "so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
which  they  have  to  p&y  and  in  the  cost  of  whatever  they  have  to 
buy  before  they  will  even  consider  reductions  in  the  price  of 
what  fhey  have  to  sell."  The  farmer,  says  The  Montana  Fanner 
(Great  Falls),  finds  the  rest  of  the  world  hoping  "that  he  will 
produce  enough  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  his  own  market 
in  order  that  they  may  buy  more  cheaply  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  six-hour  days  and  five-day  weeks."  Successful  Fanning 
(Pes  Moines)  tells  the  city  workers:  "If  you  expert  the  farmers 
to  go  on  feeding  you  at  the  old  ijrice,  you  have  got  to  get  back 
to  work  at  the  old  wage  and  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
buy  cheaper  so  he  can  produce  cheaper."  The  city  laborer,  .says 
Hoard's  Dairyman.  (Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.),  "is  not  proceeding 
along  safe  grounds  for  himself  oi*  for  industry  as  a  whole  when  he 
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is  asking  for  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  cheaper  foods." 
The  higher  wages  in  the  cities,  says  this  farm  joiu-nal,  have 
brought  about  a  shortage  of  farm-labor  and  forctvl  uj)  farm- 
wages.  Unless  prices  keep  up,  the  farmer  maj-  not  find  it 
profitable  to  produce  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  city  worker  "may 
find  himself  and  family  hungry  next  year  because  the  farmer 


has  not  worked  his  acres  to  their  full  limit."  As  one  farmer 
wTites  in  Capper's  Weekly,  "I  am  going  to  quit  this  fall,  as  I  can 
make  more  getting  these  big  wages  than  1  can  trying  to  pay 
them."  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  National  (j  range  a 
resolution  was  passed   declaring  that  "if  industrial  wages  are 
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— Coffman  in  the  Wasliingtoa  rimes. 

increased  and  hours  of  labor  decreased,  the  Increase  ■wiE  still 
further  decrease  farm-production  and  increase  farm-costs."  ' 
Taking  up  the  discussion  of  wages  and  food-priceS,  the  St. 
Paul  Farmer  calls  attention  to  wage-increases  of  frotn  52  to  221 
per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years,  as  against  increases  in  fooHstui^^ 
prices  of  88  per  cent.  But  these  latter  are  retail  prices  and  nOt 
farm-prices,  and  The  Farmer  concludes  that  "the  producer  of  food- 
products  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  serious  profiteering  as  com- 
pared to  the  wage-earner  of  the  organized  classes."  The  Louis- 
ville Inland  Farmer  calls  attention  to  the  break  in  the  price  Of 
hogs  and  cattle,  which  has  been  almost  negligible  in  its  effect 
on  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  which  "represents  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  this  country."  Farm  and 
Home  (Sprin, field,  Mass.)  declares  that  the  farmer  is  being 
seriously  affected  by  the  campaign  against  liigh  prices,  the 
danger  being  "that  prices  will  be  forced  down  for  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell,  while  continuing  high  or  going  up  for  what  he 
has  to  buy."  The  Orange  Jiidd  Farmer  (Chicago)  declares  that 
"farmers  of  the  Central  W(>st  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
injustice  of  forcing  dowm  the  price  of  the  j)ro<lucts  of  their  labor 
when  there  is  no  corresponding  reduction  and  no  corresponding 
effort  to  bring  down  the  price  of  those  things  which  they  are 
forced  to  buy."  The  Progressive  Farmer  (l^irniingham),  si)eaking 
for  Southern  farmers,  protests  repeatedly  against  the  driving 
down  of  prices  for  farm-products.  It  declares  that  for  many 
years  farmers  have  supplied  the  world  with  food  at  prices  which 
meant  poverty  for  them.  Hereafter,  it  declares,  "they  will 
demand  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit."  This  simply 
means,  as  Wallace's  Farmer  puts  it,  that  "city  ])eople  must  get 
over  the  noticn  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  feed  them 
cheaply."  With  this  sentiment  editorial  writers  in  such  farm 
journals  as  Farm  and  Ranch  (Dallas)  and  Hoard's  Dairyman  agree. 
And,  adds  tin;  last-named  j)aper,  "to  replenish  tlie  food-supply 
of  the  world,  we  need  high  prices  to  stimulate  productioii  and 
to  miiiimize  waste;   the  days  of  cheap  food  have  passed." 
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WHAT  THE   INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
CONFERENCE  DID 

5*/  I  >HE  LONGEST  STEP  that  civilization  has  ever 
I  taken  to  guard  the  interests  and  welfare  of  workers 
-*-  throughout  the  world,"  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Bevieu>  characterizes  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference,  held  in  Washington  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented only  unofficially,  because  of  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify 
the  Treaty,  but  there  were  present  official  representatives  of 
the  employers,  labor,  and  governments  of  thirty  nations,  includ- 
ing Germany  and  Austria.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  no  official  delegates  present,  altho  the  gathering  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Seeretarj-  of  Labor  Wilson,  leads  the  Philadelphia 
Press  to  beUeve  that  a  ridiculous  and  impossible  situation  was 
thus  created,  verj-  "much  like  a  presentation  of  'Hamlet'  with 
the  r6le  of  Hamlet  himself  omitted  from  the  oast."  "The 
United  States  has  no  time  to-day  to  "analyze  the  gauzy  dreams 
of  internationalism  in  labor,"  declares  the  Press;  "it  must  first 
set  its  own  house  in  order.  The  conference  had  no  place  in  the 
soheoie  of  things  until  after  the  Peace  Treaty  is  ratified  by  this 
eoimtry."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emporia  Gazette  intimates 
tliat  the  people  are  not  well  informed  on  the'  subject.  Says 
The  Gazette:  "The  American  public  does  not  seem  to  real'ze 
that  the  Conference  was  not  a  gathering  of  Bolsheviki,  but  an 
official  gathering  of  employers  and  employees  and  accredited 
'representatives  of  civilized  governments."  Future  meetings  of 
the  body  will  take  place  at  the  seat  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Conference  are  merely  ad\nsory 
and  have  no  binding  force,  but  are  expected  to  have  great  moral 
effect.  They  are  thus  summarized  by  Dr.  Louis  Levine,  expert 
economist,  in  the  New  York  World: 


"The  Conferenc/e  adopted  a  draft  of  a  convention  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  to  eight  hours  a  day 
and  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  In  processes  which  are  carried 
on  continuously  by  a  succession  of  sliif ts  the  fifty-six-hour  week 
is  allowed.  Special  provisions  are  also  made  for  the  so-called 
backward  countries.  In  Japan  the  hoiu-s  of  labor  are  limited 
to  forty-eight  a  week  in  case  of  undergroimd  work  in  mines;  in 
the  raw-silk  industry  the  weekly  hours  are  fixt  at  sixty,  and  in 
all  other  industries  at  fifty-seven,  A  weekly  rest  of  twenty-foirr 
hoxu-s  is  required. 

"The  Conference  adopted  a  draft  of  a  convention  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  children  under  foxu"teen  years  of  age  in  indus- 
trial establishments.  Japan  is  permitted  to  employ  children 
over  twelve  years  of  age'  in  industry  on  condition  that  a  child 
so  employed  shall  have  completed  a  course  of  study  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  In  India  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age 
is  to  be  employed  in  mines  and  quarries,  on  railroads  and  docks, 
and  in  factories  working  with  power  and  employing  more  than 
ten  persons. 

"The  Conference  adopted  a  draft  of  a  convention  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  young  persons  in  industry  at  night.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  for  two-shift  industries  and  for  tropical  eoim- 
tries.     Special  provisions  are  made  for  Japan  and  India. 

"The  Conference  approved  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Bern  Convention  of  1906  that  women  should  not  be  employed 
in  industrial  establishments  at  night.  A  draft  of  a  convention 
was  adopted  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  six  weeks 
after  and  before  giving  birth  to  a  child.  The  woman  shall 
receive  free  medical  attention  and  maternity  benefits  and  shall 
not  be  "dismissed  from  employment  during  her  absence.  The 
principle  of  compensation  for  occupational  diseases  was  affirmed. 

"The  draft  of  the  convention  on  unemployment  adopted  by 
the  Conference  provides  that  all  States  shall  establish  free  public 
employment  agencies  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority; 
that  the  work  of  such  national  agencies  shall  be  coordinated  by 
the  International  Labor  Office;  that  this  office  shall  receive  from 
allratifying  countries  all  available  information  on  measures  taken 
to  reduce  unemployment.  The  draft  recommendation  calls  upon 
the  various  eountries  to  abolish  private  employment  agencies 
which  are  operated  for  profit  and  1;o  establish  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


■'The  Reds  are  out  to  supply  jobs  for  soldiers. — Salt  Lake  Citizen. 

Germany  is  now  the  land  of  the  easy  mark. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

SoMEOf  the  "fair-price, lists"  look  iniKhfy  VjnniettLsh. — Greenville  {S.  C.) 
'Piedmont.  -  -     -  • 

Evidently  a  coal  strike  does  not  diniinish  the  supply  of  hot  air. — Salt 
Lake  Citizen. 

:  Money  talks  nowadays,  and  what  it  says   sounds  like  "Good-by." — 
Wall  Street  Journal.  ^  i ; 

,    Since  wool  is  cheaper  than  last  yia-r,  the  high  price  of  woolen  clothing 
must  be  due  to  the  pries  of  cotton'.-AIbnnij  Jmirnal. 

Mexico  shows  a  sporting  desu-e  to  fight  while  our  ho>s  are  .still  in 
coridition. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  Reds  deported  themselves 
better"  they'd  not  be  deported. — Green- 
vUle.  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  operators  seem  to  labor  imder 
the  delusion  that  they  created  the  coal. 
— Buliimore  American. 

HiNDENBURG  says  the  German  peoi)le 
are' bent,  but  not  broken.  It  was  their 
bent,  Hindy,  that  got  them  Into  iroul)U>. 
— Mffineapolis  Tribune. 

Ex-Emperor  Charles  of  Austria 
wants  to  be  King  of  Himgary.  Here  Ls 
one  man  who  is  not  yet  fed  up  with 
trouble. — Baltimore  American. 

Miss  Mbixico  seems  ready  to  adopt 
desperate  measures  in  order  to  attract 
a  visit  from  a  bunch  of  yoimg  men  in 
kliaki. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

It  would  greatljr~simplify  matters  if  a 
dozen  or  two  of  statesmen  would  sloi) 
nmning  for  the  Presidencj'  until  they 
get  pending  public  business  cleared  up. 
— .Sharon  Herald.  , 

The  new  industrial  commission,  we 
Hee,  is  holding  its  sessions  in  secrit,  so  it 
does  not  se«m  likely  to  add  as  mucli  to 
the  general  confusion  as  had  been  feared. 
—Grand  Rapids  Press. 


The  next  important  visitor  is  Santa  Chkun.— Raleigh  New.i  arid  Obsercer- 

Germany  has  bad  marks  in  finance  as  weU  as  history-. — ■Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont.,  'V    "'' 

"C^ERMAN  bark  lost,"  says  a  head-line.  The  bite  also  ha.<i  disappeared. 
— Sharon  Herald.  ,        -     , 

The  radical  does  not  favor  radical  treatment  of  ''uinself.--~Greenrine 
{S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It's  the  high  cost  of  giving  that  now  engages  .serious  attention. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Michigan  leads  in  beans,  potatoes,  copper,  iron.  and.  we  understand, 
the  cx)st  of  United  States  senators. — Grand  Rapids  Neies.: 

Mexico  still  seems  to  be  imder  the  impression  that  all  a  buzz-saw  can  do 

is  buzz. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

WiL\T  the  Industrial  sitiiation  needs 
most  is  a  Uttle  more  prOd  in  production. 

—Boston  Herald.- 

Among  problems  worrying  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  are  those  of  coal 
.  .  .  and  Wood. — Neic  York  Evening  Sun. 

Governor  Roberts  says  the  people 
are  sitting  on  a  seething  volcano.  Well, 
they've   got    to   get    heat   some  way. — 

Paterson  Press-Guardian. 

The  bright  side  of  the  Mexican  situa- 
tion is  that  if  war  results  the  cost  of 
Uving  in  tliis  coimtry  may  drop  ba^k  to 
war-prices. — Chicago  Tribune. 

First  thing  you  know  the  pubUc  will 
the  of  starvation  or  something,  and  tiien 
capital  and  labor  will  have  had  all  their 
trouble  for  nothing. — Kansas  Industrialist. 

The  difficulty  about  advancing  wages 
to  meet  the  American  standard  of  living 
is  that  the  American  standard  is  some 
advancer  itself.  —  Raleigh  Nnvs  and 
Observer. 

Some  one  suggests  that  a  law  be  passed 
to  prevent  people  from  melting  gold 
coins:  Another  attempt  to  deprive  the 
poor  of  their  few  remainmg  pleasures. — 
Salt  Lake  Citizen. 


Senator  Lopge — "  I^et  me  Americanize  it!  " 

— Plaschke  in  the  I.oui.sville  Times. 
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IS   THE   GERMAN  REPUBLIC  SAFE? 


RIDICULE  HEAPED  UPON  a  so-caUed  minority  of  the 
German  press  which  fans  the  embers  of  reviving  royahst 
-  hopes  does  not,  however,  disguise  the  very  real  fear  of  a 
revival  of  monarchy  in  CkTmany.  Public  demonstrations 
accorded  General  Hindenburg  in  Berlin  and  other  cities  hav^e 
been  noted  Avith  great  interest,  we  leaj-n  from  Hague  dispatches, 
among  the  bui>y  weavers  of  Ger- 
man royal  infcrigiie  near  Ameron- 
gen  and  at  The  Hague.  A  "well- 
informed"  Dutch  politician,  who 
knows  the  Kaiser  personally,  is 
quoted  in  Hague  dispatches  as 
saying:  "Now  is  the  time  to 
watch  the  Kaiser,  if  ever.  He 
knows  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
German  people  are  royalists  and 
he  may  be  tempted  to  return  to 
Germany."  Again,  the  Berlin 
Freiiieit  reports  the  formation  in 
Germany  of  a  body  called  the 
German  Council,  whose  object  is 
to  influence  the  press  in  favor  of 
;the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
.  The  Council  is  headed  by  Count 
Behrendorff,  former  member  of 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords, 
and  Die  Freiheit  avers  that  it 
has  ample  fxmds  at  its  disposal. 
Furthermore,'a  monarchist  move- 
ment in  favor  of  both  the  Hohen- 
zoUerns  and. the  Hapsburgs,  ac- 
cording to  Geneva  disjiatches, 
is  forming  a  nucleus  in  Switzer- 
land with  the  aid  of  German  and 
Austrian  refugees,  and  has  as  phi- 
losopher and  guide  Dr.  Theobald  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
former  Imperial  German  (Chancellor.  Berlin  dispatches  report, 
too,  that  General  Ludendorff  apparently  has  consented  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  German  National,  or  Pan-German,  party. 
He  is  a  prominent  figure  at  pu})lic  meetings  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  remarked  significantly  that  his  appearances  are  not 
annoimced  beforehand,  "lest  others  besides  the  Pan-German 
faithful  should  be  prompted  to  attt^nd  the  gatherings."  At  a 
metnorial  service  at  the  Potsdam  Garrison  Church  advance 
mention  was  made  of  an  address  by  a  "military  commander," 
who  proved  to  bo  no  other  than  Ludendorff.  'I'he  occasion 
was  a  memorial  service  to  the  war  dead,  but  the  General,  by  his 
own  avowal,  did  not  come  to  burj'  Ca'sar  but  to  j^raise  him. 
The  speech,  which  is  said  to  have  echoed  throughout  Germany, 
is  reported  in  the  press  in  part  as  follows:  •  -;  v-  v 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  funeral  speech.    Militarism 

^  developed  under  the  empires  of  the  two  great  monarchs,  Frederick 

Wilhelm  First  and    Frederick    the    Great.     Often    brusk    and 

harsh,  like  its  authors,  for  all  that,  militarism  was  tlie  symbol 

of  unselfish  loyalty  to  duty  and  patriotism.     In  it  lay  our  means 

and  strength.     Thus  we  could  pursue  an  objective,  and  in  a 

hostile  world,  surrounded  by  the  envious,  we  could  grow  to  be 

„     a  gi-(^at  Power,  n^specttid  by  our  friends,  feared  by  our  enemies, 

>  and  rich  in  eartlily  goods. 

"The  spirit  of  these  Prussian  kings  existed  also  in  the  army 
i»f  1914,  the  proudest,  finest,  and  most  splendid. army  tJiiit  ever 
wt'iit  into  the  field.     We  owe  this  to  the  Kaiser.     This  army 


was  the  most  democratic  creation  conceivable.  Heroio  drama 
became  a  tragedy.  The  cause  of  the  misfortune  was  that  we 
departed  from  the  old  Prussian  spirit  that  made  us  great.  Hero 
in  God's  house,  witness  of  Prussia's  great  history,  and  harbor- 
ing the  remains  of  a  great  Prussian  king,  let  us  pledge  to  our 
dead  that  we  will  regain  the  old  unselfish  Prussian  spirit.  May 
owe  fallen  heroes  see  grow  up  again  a  strong,  proud  generation, 

rallying  in  mutual  tinist  around 
the  old  black  and  white  Prussian 
banner  as  the  symbol  for  all 
Germans  who  are  willing  to  go 
with  us.  Then  may,  Prussia, 
which  once  before  showed  Ger- 
many the  way,  lead  the  great 
German  Fatherland  up  to  a  new 
power." 

General  Ludendorff  is  reported 
also  to  have  said  openly  that  he 
realized  he  is  "<'onsidered  as  a 
representative  of  Prussian  Ger- 
man militarism,  aiid  1  am  proud 
to  be  it."  Some  Berlin  dispatches 
describe  this  "rally"  in  the  Pots- 
dam Garrison  Church  as  "a 
political  scandal  of  the  first 
order,"  and  there  was  intima- 
tion of  discipline  for  the  Na- 
tionahstie  Potsdam  pastor  as 
well  as  for  the  functionaries  of 
the  supposedly  democi-atic  Prus- 
sian State  Church.  General 
Ludendorff,  it  is  noted,  too,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  an  organi- 
zation called  the  German  Na^- 
tionalist  Union  of  Youth,  whose 
moA-ing  spirit  is  a  well-knomi 
Pan  -  German  agitator,  Prof. 
Dietrich  Schaeffer.  who  directed  formerly  a  violent  Pan-German 
society  of  war-time,  the  League  for  a  German  Peace,  which 
modestly  advocated  annexation  of  the  greater  part  of  Euroye. 

By  way  of  protest  against  the  rampant  attitude  of  royalist 
Germans  we  read  of  mass-meetings  called  by  the  Majority 
Socialist  party,  whi(;h  says  in  its  manifestoes  that  they  intend 
to  wake  up  the  authorities  and  "show  that  the  great  masses 
of  workers  are  determined  to  defend  the  republic  and  democratic 
freedom  by  all  iK)ssible  means,"  and  in  the  Berlin  VormirtK,  a 
political  authorit.\'  describes  the  situation  as  "a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  dt^mociracy."  To  prev()nt  further  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  in  BerUn,  we  read,  barbed- 
wire  barricades  were  thrown  across  the  Wilhelmstrasso  and  other 
important  thoroughfares.  This  is  the  first  time  this  precaution, 
frequently  (^nployed  against  the  Spartaeides,  was  taken  against 
monarchists.  Shrewd  obser\ers  admit  appreh((nsion  among 
genuine  German  republicans  over  the  demonstrations  for 
Hinden])urg  and  Kaiserism,  tho  they  maintain  that  the  reaction 
has  no  immediate  chance  ex<^'pt  in  the  possibh>  outbreak  of 
some  fanatics  and  fools  that  might  lead  to  fearful  cons(iquenct«. 
The  cool-headed  reaclioiuvries,  wo  are  told,  talk  openly  of 
restoritig  the  monarcJiy,  tho  they  are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on 
the  question  whether  the  throne  shall  be  restored  to  the  Hohen- 
zoUerns  or  given  to  some  other  dynasty.  On  this  point  tho 
Berlin  corresixindent  of  the  London  Timrs  wTites: 

"Tho  I  have  met  many  wlio  pity  th<'  Kaiser.  I  have  never 


FKEDERICK  THE  GROSS. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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met  one  in  whose  opinion  he  eould  by  any  possibility  be  restored 
to  the  position  he  has  lost.  As  Kaiser  or  King  he  is  erledigt — 
done  with,  disposed  of  once  for  all.  The  matter  stands  otherwise 
as  regards  the  question  of  monarchy  or  republic,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  ventvu-e  to  say  that  a  restoration  is  out 
of  the  question.  Six  months  ago  the  revolution  held  the  field. 
It  was  successful,  and  nothing  succeeds  Uke  success;  but  then 
the  converse  is  also  true,  that  nothing  fails  like  failure,  and  the 
revolution  has  failed  to  satisfy,  or  even  to  appease,  the  hunger  of 
the  masses  for  the  lost  prosperity.  Consequently  there  are 
mutterings  and  discontent,  and  the  revolution  and  the  present 


i  "THE   THINKER." 

(A  long  way  after  Rodin). 

— Daily  Express  (London). 

Government  are  blamed  for  what  is  in  reality  not  their  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

The  Entente  governments  are  blamed  for  Germany's  political 
situation  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Gustav  Bauer,  the 
Socialist  Chancellor,  who  writes  in  the  Berlin  Vorwarts  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  as  follows: 

".The  new  German  Republic  has  been  struggling  for  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  demooi'atic  institutions  since 
November  9,  last  year,  and  during  the  year  that  has  passed 
all  the  actions  of  the  Entente  worked,  or  at  least  were  calculated 
to  work,  against  this  upbuilding  of  democracy  and  to  choke  its 
som-ees  of  life.  Thereby,  it  must  be  admitted  even  by  impartial 
subjects  of  former  enemy  countries,  the  Entente  has  called  into 
effort  and  has  aided  all  the  reactionary  forces  in  Germany." 

Herr  Bauer  maintains  that  if  the  Entente  countries  had 
earnestly  desired  the  democratization  of  Germany,  they  would 
have  seized  the  opportunity  of  reenforcing  it  at  the  moment 
when  German  militarism  was  defeated.  Instead,  he  charges 
that  the  Entente  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  democratic 
forces.  Tho  Herr  Bauer  admits  mistakes  made  by  the  Germans, 
and  especially  by  German  workmen,  during  the  year,  he  asserts 
that  they  are  nevertheless  faithful  to  their  ideals.  What  is  more, 
he  and  his  colleagues  believe  that  on  the  ride  of  the  Entente  also 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  peace  of  the  world  can  not 
be  assured  by  military  methods,  and  he  proceeds: 

"Not  only  in  our  own  interest  do  we  wish  that  this  feeling 
may  spread,  but  in  the  interest  of  all;  and  this  in  despite  of  the 
threatening  notes  of  the  Errtente.  We  know,  too,  that  such  a 
change  of  opinion  from  force  to  cooperation  would  mean  a 
revolution  compared  vvith  which  the  importance  and  scope  of  the 
incidents  of  November  9,  1918,  would  have  only  a  subordinate 
significance."  . 


AFTER-WAR   STATUS   OF  BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 

OMINOUS  PROPHECIES  of  the  unfair  advantage  Bri1>. 
ain  would  have  with  six  votes  in  the  League  of  Nations 
to  any  other  nation's  one  must  be  considered  in  a  new 
light,  perhaps,  when  we  reaUze  how  jealously  each  of  the  five 
British  dominions  safeguards  its  own  prerogatives.  A  fair  sample 
of  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  their  individuahty 
appears  in  the  Wellington  (N.  Z.)  Doivinion,  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  new  status  New  Zealand  has  assumed  within  the 
Empire  and  what  it  implies  and  involves.  The  issue  thrust 
itself  forward  in  the  consideration  of  bills  for  the  government  of 
ex-German  Samoa  under  the  prospective  mandate  to  New 
Zealand  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Questions  of  island  gov- 
ernment, we  are  told,  call  for  little  comment,  for  New  Zealand 
would  give  the  fullest  protection  to  the  plantation-workers  and 
natives  of  Samoa,  but  the  main  interest  of  the  debate  concerns 
New  Zealand's  placement  as  a  dominion,  and  this  daily  quotes 
Mr.  Downie  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  arguing  that  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  on  behalf  of 
New  Zealand,  tho  it  had  been  regarded  by  many  people  as  a  new 
link  of  empire,  might  be  the  first  and  most  important  step  toward 
complete  independence.  This  representative,  we  are  told,  went 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  from  a  legal  ^aew-point  the  signing 
had  been  an  act  of  separation  and  not  of  union,  and  had  created 
an  anomalous  position  which  foreign  Powers  sooner  or  later 
would  want  defined.  Yet  he  might  have  been  expected  to  real- 
ize that  the  developments  he  criticized  represent  the  "only  ob- 
vious way  of  escape  from  a  hopelessly  anomalous  po.sition,"  says 
TJie  Do)ni>n'o)i,  which  proceeds: 

"(he  essential  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  arrangement 
iHulcr  which  the  Dominions  are  conceded  an  independent,  or  all 
1)ut  independent,  status,  is  the  only  apparent  alternative  to  the 
restoration  of  conditions  which  are  now  unthinkable — conditions 
in  which  the  Dominions  followed  Britain  blindly  and  without 
representation,  not  only  on  issues  of  peace  and  war  but  on  iail 
questions  of  foreign  policy."  "   "•■■■■■' 

The  unity  of  the  Empire  now  as  always  fundamentally  rests 
"upon  the  free  incUnation  of  its  people,"  remarks  this  Wel- 
lington journal,  and  as  such  inclination  is  deterniined  alike  by 
sympathy  and  by  interest,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
wiU  weaken  with  the  march  of  time.     But,  we  are  told: 

"The  component  parts  of  the  Empire  have  individual  as  well 
as  common  imperial  interests,  and  no  deadlier  blow  could  be 
struck  at  imperial  unity  than  in  attempting  to  ignore  this  fact.  ' 

"In  working  practise  questions  are  bound  to  come  before  the 
League  of  Nations  at  times  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  Domin- 
ions are  vitally  concerned,  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  only  re- 
motely. If  Britain  alone,  so  far  as  the  Empire  is  concerned, 
had  a  voice  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Dominions  could 
not  be  adequatelj'^  represented  when  such  questions  were  under 
consideration.  Directly  represented,  they  will  have  every  op- 
portunity of  securing  a  just  and  equitable  settlement." 

Total  dependence  is  clearly  incompatible  with  the  needs  of 
a  group  of  growing  nations,  each  of  which  .-  "pursuing  un- 
hampered its  own  line  of  development,  tho  it  is  united  in  close 
sympathy  and  in  broad  interest  with  its  partners."  Full  sov- 
ereignty is  not  claimed  by  any  Dominion,  it  is  declared,  but — 

"The  demand  of  the  Dominions  for  an  effective  voice  in  for- 
eign policy  is  not  merely  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire 
on  issues  of  war  and  peace,  but  seems  to  represent  the  ovlj 
method  by  which  this  unity  can  be  insured.  Mr.  IMassej'  had 
something  to  say  in  general  terms  about  the  necessity  of  drafting 
a  constitution  that  would  be  suitable  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  Empire.  Whatever  else  may  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  any 
Dominion  eould  be  content  to  be  represented  in  London  only  by 
a  commercial  and  official  representative.  Constant  represen- 
tation in  the  mother  country  by  a  responsible  Minister  is  the 
minimum  demand  of  the  conditions  now  established." 
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INDIA'S   FIRST   STEPS   IN   SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 

NO  MATTER  HOW  THE  SUN  COMES  UP  there  are 
always  weather-wise  prophets  who  see  signs  of  a  dismal 
day;  and  not  a  few  such  angurs,  we  are  told,  watched 
with  due  forebodings  the  passing  of  the  bill  gi^'ing  a  measure  of 
self-government  to  India.  But  its  passage,  which  "ends  the 
old  era  and  starts  a  new  one,"  to  use  the  words  of  its  sponsor, 
the  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  marks  the  "proudest  moment  of  his  life."  Some 
of  Mr.  Montagu's  Liberal  colleagues,  we  learn  from  the  press, 
who  consider  that  a  long  step  forw^ard  has  been  made,  regret 
India  was  not  helped  still  further  toward  self-government. 
This  feeling  is  shared  by  Laborite  members  of  Parliament;  and, 
naturally,  Home  Rule  advocates,  in  India  and  out,  find  the  new 
legislation  noteworthy  chiefly  for  its  insufficiency. 

The  center  of  the  scheme  of  the  measure,  as  the  London 
Times  points  out,  is  a  diarchy  bj'  which  there  is  a  division 
of  governmental  responsibility  between  a  nominated  execni- 
tive  council  and  ministers  chosen  from  an  elected  legisla- 
tive body.  The  new  system  i)rovides  bicameral  legislatures, 
which  are  only  partly  popular,  for  India  as  a  whole  and  for  cer- 
tain provinces.  The  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  wiU  consist  of 
about  one  hxmdred  members,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  elected. 
Of  the  appointed  members,  one-third  wiU  be  made  up  of  non- 
officials  and  representatives  of  special  minority  interests.  The 
upper  chamber  wiU  contain  sixty  members,  of  whom  not  more 
1  han  one-third  will  be  officials.  The  arrangement  for  pro\-incial 
legislatures  will  be  virtually  the  same.  Diarchy,  or  twin  au- 
thority, it  is  explained,  show^s  itself  in  two  w^ays.  Some  powers 
of  government  are  "reserved"  to  the  executive,  some  "trans- 
ferrefl"  to  the  legislatures;  but  the  executive  has  virtually  the 
decision  in  a  conflict  of  authority  or  in  case  the  legislature  ex- 
ercises its  transferred  powers  against  the  common  interest. 
The  piu-pose  of  the  measxire  is  gradually  to  replace  the  system  of 
bureaucratic  administration  with  a  syst(<m  of  representati\'e 
government  in  which  the  representa<t.ives  of  the  Indian  electors 
will  not  only  initiate  policy  and  legislate,  but  will  also  control 
the  officials  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  out  that  policy. 

The  Calcutta  Stafesvtan  thinks  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
"new-fangled  device  of  diarchy"  can  result  only  in  "an  irritat- 
ing form  of  association  and  a  profitless  semblance  of  respon- 
.sibility,"  and  adds  that  the  diarchy  "has  no  real  friends  except 
its  authors,  and  it  may  he  questioned  whether  they  imderstand 
their  own  proposals."  Sir  Michael  0'Dw;\'er,  who,  says  the 
London  Morning  Post,  is  "universally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
living  Indian  administrator,"  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  before  the  joint  committee  and  laid 
down  his  objections  to  the  dual  system  as  follows: 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  united  government;  and  this 
gives  it  a  divided  government. 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  strong  govermnent ;  and  this 
gives  it  a  weak  one. 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  government  capable  of  ]>rompt 
action;  and  this  leads  to  delay  and  friction. 

"An  Indian  province  n<!eds  a  simple  system  of  government; 
and  this  involves  extreme  complexity. 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  cheap  system  of  goAcrnmenI ; 
and  this  involves  a  very  costly  one,  with  elaborat(^  methods  of 
taxation  and  finance  which  will  certainly  not  make  for  economy. 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  government  wiiieh  commands  the 
confidence  and  ready  support  of  the  services;  and  this  tends  to 
di\ido  and  disintegrate  the  services  by  making  them  serve  two 
masters. 

"An  Indian  province  needs  a  government  which  secures  good 
administration  to  all;  and  this  gives  power  to  a  small  .section 
and  endangers  the  interests  of  the  masses." 

As  an  indication  of  distrust  The  Morning  Post  observes: 

"We  are  informed  that  an  alarmingly-  lai^  proportion  of  the 


best  officials  in  upper  India  have  applied  for  tHe  amount  6f 
their  pensions  due  to  them  rather  than  continue  in  a  service  which 
they  believe  is  about  to  be  ruined.  Not  only  so,  but  the  type  Of 
yoimg  Englishman  which  has  made  the  British  administration 
of  India  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world  is  holding  back 
from  the  ci^il-ser^ ice  examinations.  For  it  is  realized  that  there 
is  no  future  for  the  self-respecting  Englishman  in  India.  It  is 
not  meiely  that  authority  is  to  be  shifted  from  the  hands  of 
trained  English  administratoi-s  into  those  Of  Indian  politicians, 
usually  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  tradiiions  of  the  adminis- 
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I'LAYINC    ^VI'I'H    KIHK. 

Showman — "Whew!    What's  your  idea,  my  little  man?  '" 
MoNTAGTr — *'  Ht),  he!    Won't  it  be  fine  when  this  blows  xip  '!  " 

— The  Pdssind  Show  (London). 

tratiou.  Nor  is  it  e\eu  that  the  ol)vious  intention  of  these 
politicians  is  to  weed  every  Englishman  out  of  the  ser\ice.  These 
(•ertainly  are  not  conditions  likely  to  attract  Englishmen  of  a 
good  t.\  pe.  But  there  is  also  the  objection  that  the  scheme  of  a 
divided  government  can  not  possibly  lead  to  anything  but  fric- 
tion and  inefficiency." 

An  unimpassioned  view  is  taken  by  the  IjoikIou  Times,  which 
does  not  blink  facts  and  conditions.  This  influ(>ntial  dail.\'  ad- 
mits that  it  has  had  its  doubts  about  the  governmental  "device 
clumsily  known  as  'diarchy,'"'  but  once  it  passed  the  test  of  the 
joint  committx'e,  it  "should  be  accepted  without  further  cavil, 
here  or  in  India."  The  succiess  of  the  reform,  The  Times  pro- 
C/Ceds,  will  "depend  verj^  much  on  the  tact  and  ability  of  the 
jn'ovincial  governors,"  and  "few  who  imderstand  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  Avill  be  imposed  upon  them  can  con- 
template their  future  without  an  inn)ul.se  of  sympathy."  It  is 
ini])erative  that  Great  Britain  send  her  "best  and  n>ost  vigorous 
men"  to  govern  tli(>  Indian  proAinces  "during  the  next  half 
century  at  least,"  and  The  Titues  continues: 

"The  Public  Service  of  India,  in  a  large  projwrtion  of  its  mem- 
bers, has  opi)osed  th(»  ))ill,  not  for  interested  niotives.  but  on  a 
reasoned  conviction  that  the  ccheme  which  it  embodi««s  is  un- 
workabh?.  That  vi(>w  has  been  .^.rgued  at  length  before  the  joint 
committee,  who  hav(<  rejected  it.  We  feel  sure  that  the  Pnblie 
Service  of  India  will  accept  that  rejection  without  afterthought, 
and  will  devote  its  i)r()ved  abilities  to  making  the  scheme  a  su(«- 
ce.ss  But  for  the  work  that  lirilish  administrators  have  done 
in  India  this  scheme  of  n-form  would  bo  stigmatized  throughout 
the  world  as  the  product  of  a  vast  hallucination.  That  it  should 
be  po.ssible  at  all  is  th(«  highest  testimony  to  British  rule  in  Indii'." 
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'■  BRITAIN'S  ENVOY  OF  NAVAL  PREPAREDNESS. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  at  Toronto  on  his  tour  of  the  British  Dominions  with  the  message  of  Britain's  naval  to-morrow. 


CANADA   SHY   OF   A   BIG   NAVY 

lANADA'S  RELUCTANCE  to  enter  upon  a  big-navy 
plan  is  openly  avowed  in  some  sections  of  its  press, 
which  thus  temper  their  cordial  personal  greeting  to 
Admiral  Jellicoe  as  he  arrives  in  the  Dominion  on  his  tour  for 
naval  preparedness  through  the  far-flung  regions  of  the  British 
Empire.  One  reason  against  undertaking  a  big  navy,  we  learn, 
is  the  lasting  burden  of  the  war-cost.  Another  objection,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  World,  is  that  no  European  nation  is 
likely  to  attack  Canada,  and  this  journal  goes  on  to  saj^  that: 

"Japan  is  supposed  to  be  our  ally,  and  no  one  seriously  con- 
tends we  should  build  an  enormous,  navy  to  prepare  for  the 
highly  improl>able  contingency  of  a  war  between  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States.  And  in  any  case  there  must 
first  be  deliberate  discussion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country. 
And  all  this  before  any  more  imperial  eouncUs  are  summoned." 

Oppo.sition  to  the  assumption  by  Canada  of  a  heavier  share 
in  the  naval  strength  of  the  British  Empire  is  voiced  also  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Ewart,  K.C.,  in  The  Canadian  Nation  (Ottawa), 
who  maintains  that  Canada's  protection  lies  in  the  community 
of  interest  which  has  been  forming  such  alliances  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  since  the  world  began.     This  observer  tells  us  further: 

"There  is  no  humiliation  in  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  absolute  identity  of  interest  with  reference 
to  European  or  Asiatic  invasion  of  this  continent.  That  identity 
of  interest  makes  invasif>n  imjKjssible.  The  United  States  will 
never  need  to  help  us,  nor  shall  we  have  any  occasion  to  help 
the  United  States.  Nobody,  while  our  interests  remain  identical 
(that  is  probably  forever),  will  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
the  utterly  impracticable. 

"And  I  will  add  that  if  Canada  had  to  depend  upon  either  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  I  should  choose  our 
neighbor,  for  the  reason  that  community  of  interests  seeiu"es 
fulfilment  of  expectations,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  diversity 
produces  disappointments." 

Among  the  French-Canadian  press  in  Montreal  La  Presse 
makes  an  issue  of  the  importance  of  Canada's  individuality  as  a 
nation  and  ponders  whether  "our  country  shall  undertake  its 
own  defense  or  shall,  for  its  future  security,  enter  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  all  the  countries  forming  the  British  Empire." 
This  daUy  adds: 

"To  create  a  fleet  destiincl  to  protect  not  only  Britain  in 
certain  exigencies,  but  also  ;11  the  other  colonies  whenever  they 
may  be  menaced,  is  a  matter  which  demands  serious  consider- 


ation; it  is  one  which  is  hardly  assuring  for  the  country's  future 
peace.  ...  To  aid  the  mother  country'  with  our  navy  is  a 
thing  which  Canada  could  do  in  urgent  eases,  but  to  stand  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  peace  of  the  other  colonies  and  contribute 
to  their  defense  shows  a  perspective  which  can  have  little  at- 
traction and  should  cause  statesmen  to  reflect  well.  What 
good  would  it  be  to  speak  of  the  autonomy  of  Canadians  if,  in 
association  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Empire  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  defense,  Canada  lost  her  individuality  and 
authority?" 

The  Vancouver  Daily  Sun  confirms  the  Admiral's  assump- 
tion that  all  Canadians  recognize  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining Britain's  sea-power,  and  says  he  was  right  aiso  in  his 
hint  that  reluctance  exists  as  to  footing  the  bill.  How  far  his 
welcome  advice  is  to  be  followed  Parliament  shaU  determine, 
having  in  view  the  "general  state  of  afl'airs  throughout  the 
world  and  the  condition  of  the  public  finances."  Financial  con- 
siderations also  weigh  in  the  judgment  of  the  Montreal  Herald, 
which  observes: 

"Whether  this  is  a  time  for  incurring  heavy  expenditures,  or 
even  obligations,  is  for  the  Government  to  decide,  but  we  hope 
they  will  not  be  oblivious  of  our  present  commitments,  our 
great  national  debt  of  two  billion  dollars,  and  the  need  for  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  nor  should  thej'  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Peace  Conference  seemed  to 
be  united  in  a  policy  of  reduction  of  armaments." 

But  no  trace  of  hesitancy  appears  in  the  remarkof  the  Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star  that  Canada  is  "anxious  to  do  more  than  she 
has  been  able  to  do  for  carrying  on  the  Empire's  sea-defense." 
This  journal  continues: 

"Our  interest  in  the  Navy  and  our  dependence  on  it  are  as 
great  as  any  part  of  the  Empire.  In  sharing  in  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  the  maintenance  of  this  magnificent  force,  we  must 
also  share  in  the  expense  and  responsibility.  There  may  be 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  Canada's  aid  to  the  Na\'y  may 
best  be  applied,  but  on  the  general  principle  of  Canadian  as- 
sistance there  can  be  but  one  conclusion." 

Says  the  Moose  Jaw  Daily  News: 

"The  war  showed  that  England  herself  could  not  bear  the 
full  weight  of  the  burden  of  safeguarding  the  whole  of  the 
Empire,  so  that  unless  their  shores  are  to  be  ever  open  to  the 
threat  of  attack,  should  war  at  any  time  come  again,  the  Domin- 
ions must  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in  looking  after  their  own 
territory  from  a  defensive  standpoint.  That  is  the  view  that 
is  being  urged  by  Admiral  Jellicoe,  and  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  hear  his  mission,  before  condemning  it." 
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MALARIA  CONTROLLED 


EVER  SINCE  IT  WAS  PROVED  that  malaria  is  com- 
municated solely  by  the  agency  of  mosquitoes,  it  has 
been  evident  that  its  control,  and  even  its  extermination, 
are  within  human  power.  Little  has  been  done,  however,  on  a 
large  scale,  chiefly  because  it  is  Ijelieved  that  the  cost  would  be 
insupportable.  And  yet  malaria  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
disabling  diseases  of  man.  In  India  it  kills  over  a  million 
annually.  Even  when  it  does  not  kill,  it  saps  the  life  of  its  vic- 
tims by  destroying  their  blood ;  for  its  parasite  lives  in  the  blood- 
cells.     Its  effects' are  cumulative,' and  are  handed  on  from  one 


Crossett,  Ark.,  a  lumber  town  of  about  2,000  population, 
says : 


He 


"The  initial  step  W8.s  a  survey  of  the  community  to  determine 
the  malaria  incidence,  to  ascertain  the  species  of  mosquitoes  re- 
sponsible for  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and  to  locate  the  breed- 
ing-places of  these  mosquitoes.  Breeding-places  were  exhibited 
on  a  community  map,  and  organized  effort  was  centered  on  their 
destruction  or  control.  The  jjrogram  of  simple,  measures  ex- 
cluded all  major  drainage.  Borrow  pits  and  shallow  ponds  were 
filled  or  drained;  streams  were  cleared  of  undergrowth  when 
necessary  to  let  the  sunlight  in;   their  margins  and  beds  were 
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generation  to  the  next.  That  the  control  of  this  pest  is  possible 
under  normal  conditions  and  at  moderate  cost  is  shown  by  Dr. 
Wickliffe  Rose,  general  director  of  the  International  Healtli 
Board,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  November  8),  reporting  recent 
work  in  the  Southern  States.  To  quote  and  condense  Dr. 
Rose's  article: 

"Nothing  has  done  more  to  discourage  the  general  application 
of  antimalaria  measures  than  the  item  of  cost.  Many  of  the 
early  demonstrations  that  attracted  wide  attention  were  re- 
latively expensive.  Controlling  mosquitoes  at  from  $2.")  to  %'.iO 
per  acre  is  a  sound  business  investment  on  rubber  estates  that 
pay  more  than  one  himdred  per  cent,  in  annual  dividends  and 
in  a  region  in  which  the  death-rate  among  the  coolies  on  unpro- 
tected estates  runs  as  high  at  times  as  176  per  thousand.  Such 
expenditures,  however,  are  practical  only  under  exc(>ptional 
conditions. 

"More  recent  demonstrations  indicate  that  malaria  control 
may  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  average  community.  No 
single  measure  can  be  made  universally  applicable;  the  effective 
program  in  malaria-control  will  comprehend  the  free  employ- 
ment of  all  means  that  are  known  to  be  serviceable,  and  will 
place  emphasis  at  any  particular  time  and  plac(>  on  that  measure 
or  combination  of  measures  that  under  the  given  conditions  will 
accomplish  the  result  with  least  expenditure." 

Control  measures  have  been  carried  out  in  various  ways — by 
antiraosquito  wars,  which,  if  thorough,  may  alone  suffice,  by 
screening,  and  by  treating  the  human  "carriers"  from  whose 
blood  the  mosquitoes  get  their  malarial  })oison.  Anti mosquito 
warfare  in  a  small  town  is  illustrated  by  Dr.  Rose  by  the  work  at 


cleared  of  vegetation  and  obstructions;  and  they  were  trained  to 
a  narrow  channel,  thus  providing  an  unobstructed  off-flow.  Arti- 
ficial containers  were  removed  from  premises;  water-barrels  on 
bridges  were  treated  with  niter  cake.  AU  remaining  breeding- 
places  were  regularly  treated  by  removing  vegetation,  opening 
up  shallow  margins  to  give  free  access  to  small  fish,  and  spraying 
once  a  week  with  road  oil  by  means  of  automatic  drips  or  a 
knapsack-sprayer.  All  operations  were  under  the  supervision 
of  a  trained  lay  inspector.  Care  was  exercised  to  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  effort  and  to  secure,  not  the  elimination  of  the  last 
mosquito,  but  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  control  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

"The  first  conspicuous  result  apparent  to  every  person  living 
in  the  community  was  the  practical  elimination  of  the  mos- 
quito as  a  pest.  The  reduction  in  malaria  was  72.3.3  per  cent. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  the  work — omitting  o\erhead — was  $1.24. 
During  the  year  the  Crossett  Lumber  Company  had  repeated 
these  measures  at  two  of  its  large  logging-camps  with  results 
that  were  convincing  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  investment. 

"At  the  end  of  1916  the  community  took  over  the  work,  and 
for  two  years  has  maintained  it  at  its  own  expense  and  under  its 
own  direction.  The  measures  have  been  continued  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  native  lay  inspector." 

There  are  large  rural  areas,  however,  where  control  of  mos- 
quito-breeding is  impossible;  and  malaria  is  essentially  a  rural 
disease.  Here  I'esort  must  be  hatl  to  the  screening  of  houses. 
Says  Dr.  Rose: 

"It  has  been  shown  by  demonstration  that  under  conditions 
that  make  the  cost  of  mosquito-control  prohibitive,  it  is  still 
possible  to  reduce  tlie  malaria-rate  by  th(>  screening  of  houses,  by 
the   systematic   administration   of  imnninizing  quinin,   and   by 
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detecting  the  human  earners  and  destroying  the  parasites  in 
their  blood. 

"In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  screening  as  a 
control  measure,  a  field  experiment  was  conducted  in  1916  on  a 
group  of  cotton  plantations  near  Lake  Village,  Ark.  The  com- 
munity, which  lay  along  the  shore  of  Chicot  Lake,  had  an  abun- 


THE  BEST  THE  GERMAN  INVENTORS  COULD  DO. 
Bicycle  with  open  spring  tires. 


dant  supply  of  anopheles  and  a  high  malaria  incidence.  The 
houses  on  these  plantations  were  typical  negro  cabins,  many 
of  them  loosely  constructed,  and  therefore  difficult  to  protect 
against  entrance  by  mosquitoes.  All  selected  hoiises  were 
screened  with  galvanized  yyhre  cloth,  sixteen  mesh,  the  work  being 
carefully  done  by  carpenters  and  withoiit  cost  to  the  tenants. 
The  people  were  taught  by  house-to-house  visits  the  importance 
of  keepmg  the  screens  in  good  condition  and  the  dangers  of  ex- 
posure to  mosquitoes  on  the  outside  after  dark.  Each  home 
was  inspected  at  regular  intervals  tlu-oughout  the  season.  No 
other  measiu*e  was  employed. 

"An  index  taken  in  May,  1916,  when  the  work  began,  showed 
an  infection  of  11.97  per  cent. ;  a  second  index  taken  in  December 
of  the  same  year  showed  an  infection  of  3.52  per  cent.,  a  reduc- 
tion of  70.6  per  cent. 

"On  a  visit  during  the  season  of  the  following  year  it  was  found 
that  the  screens  were  still  in  good  repair  and  that  the  people 
were  convinced  of  their  value.  The  average  cost  of  screening 
for  the  community  was  $14.59  per  house.  Estimating  the  life 
of  the  screen  at  two  years,  the  average  annual  cost  would  be 
$7.29.  On  this  basis  the  annual  per  capita  cost  of  the  screening 
alone  was  $1.75." 

Since  all  infected  mosquitoes  have  derived  their  infection  from 
the  blood  of  infected  persons,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  malaria  by  destroying  the  parasites  in  the 
blood  of  the  human  carrier.  The  measure,  we  are  told,  has  been 
employed  in  German  colonies  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
The  way  in  which  this  plan  was  tried  in  Sunflower  County,  Miss., 
is  thus  described: 

"The  first  step  was  to  map  the  area,  locating  roads,  streams, 
and  homes;  to  take  a  census  of  the  population,  and  to  make  a 
survey  involving  a  record  of  each  persbn  on  the  census-roll. 
All  persons  giving  a  history  of  clinical  malaria  within  twelve 
months  and  those  who  were  found  by  blood  examination  to  be 
carrying  the  parasites  were  given  sterilizing  treatment,  namely, 
ten  grains  a  day  for  eight  weeks.  Effort  was  made  by  personal 
instruction  and  by  repeated  house-to-house  visits  to  have  the 
prescribed  course  of  treatment  followed  to  the  end.  Irregulari- 
ties occurred  and  are  under  such  conditions  inevitable;  but,  in 
general,  instructions  were  followed.  In  the  rural  area  no  other 
measures  were  employed.   , 

"Plantation  owners  and  managers  operating  within  the  area 
are  of  one  accord  in  reporting  an  obvious  decrease  in  malaria  as 
compared  with   previous   years.     One    manager,    for   example, 


operates  a  large  plantation  within  the  demonstration  area  and  a 
smaller  one  outside  the  area.  The  plantation  under  control  has 
a  tenant  population  of  about  600,  the  one.  not  under  control 
about  180.  The  doctor's  bill  for  the  year  on  the  smaller  plan- 
tation has  been  greater  than  on  the  large  one.  This  difference 
he  attributes  altogether  to  the  malaria-control  on  the  larger 
plantation." 

Dr.  Rose's  conclusion  is  that  malaria^control  is  a  soimd  busi- 
ness investment.  He  advocates  making  a  demonstration  at 
some  point  within  each  malarial  region,  after  which,  he  says, 
there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  community  to  tax 
itself  for  carrying  on  the  work  on  a  larger  scale. 


SUBSTITUTES   FOR   RUBBER   TIRES 

EXPEDIENTS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  GERMANS 
during  the  war  to  overcome  the  rubber- tire  shortage 
are  described  by  Capt.  H.  M.  Kistler,  United  States 
Army,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Engijieering  News- 
Record  (New  York).  Among  substitutes  mentioned  were  bands 
of  steel  cushioned  by  wood,  rubber,  and  steel  springs,  and 
asphalt-composition  tke.  Utilization  of  old  tire  shoes  by  pump- 
ing them  full  of  a  substance  similar  to  jelly  was  also  tried. 
We  read: 

"As  early  as  1916  Germany  found  herself  in  need  of  rubber 
for  auto  tires.  She  had  no  reserve  and  was  cut  off  from  all 
sources  of  supply.  She  issued  an  order  that  all  individuals  and 
organizations  possest  of  bicycles,  automobiles,  or  trucks  should 
immediately  present  the  tires  to  the  Government  for  purchase, 
unless  they  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officials  that 
the  surrender  of  the  tires  and  the  storing  of  the  machines  would 
seriously  cripple  their  businesses.  The  interpretation  of  this 
order  was  strict,  and  pleasure-cars  became  luxuries  unknown. 
While  this  order  helped  the  situation,  yet  Germany  was  com- 
pelled to  use  her  ingenuity  to  supply  the  tires  she  required. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  substitutions 
which  may  be  seen  in  Berlin  and  tlu-oughout  Germany  to-day. 
In  a  Avay  they  served  their  purpose;  the  chauffeurs  have  not 
been  arrested  for  noisy  driving:  and  when  a  machine  was  com- 
pletely knocked  to  pieces  it  was  junked.  Germany's  automo- 
biles were  and  are  still  expensive  necessities.  Practically  plain 
steel  tires  were  used  on  some  of  the  trucks.  A  steel  band 
1 M  X  4  inches  is  held  on  the  wheel  by  means  of  wooden  boards 
curved  under  steam  and  pressure.  The  wood  is  designed  to 
absorb  a  little  of  the  vibration;  perhaps  it  does.  The  machine, 
however,  gets  its  full  share,  and  any  one  who  happens  to  be 


TWO  MAKESHIFTS  ON  ONE  CAR. 
Spring  tires  in  front  and  jelly-filled  shoes  at  the  rear. 


near  has  (he  full  benefit,  also.  In  another  type  the  front  wheels 
are  equipped  v/ith  spring  tires.  The  ends  of  the  springs  are 
fastened  to  the  rim,  and  are  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
]i  X  3-inch  steel  band  into  which  they  are  fitted.  This  band 
holds  them  in  place  while  a  similar  band  is  added  for  strength. 
This  substitute  is  heavy  and  noisy,  but  travels  with  surprizingly 
little  vibration.     On  the  rear  wheels  are  old  shoes  which  haxe 
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Copyrit^litcd  by  IntcrnatiuiKiI.  * 

TEMPORARY  SCHOOL  IN  A  FRENCH  CITY  BUILT  BY  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS. 
The  permanent  school,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  shell-flre.  is  seen  building  in  the  background.    Mayor's  office  at  the  right. 


been  overhauled  and  faced  with  steel  rivet-studded  leather. 
After  the  shoes  are  mounted  on  the  rims  they  are  pumjjed  full 
of  a  substance  the  drivers  call  'marmalade'  or  jelly.  No  tubes 
are  used.  This  travels  much  like  a  solid  tire.  Its  chief  fault 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  after  being  driven  several  hours,  the  marma- 
lade becomes  hot  and  runs  out  over  the  rim.  The  tire  must 
then  be  replaced  until  it  can  be  refilled  in  the  workshop.  In 
another  illustration  is  shown  a  bicycle  equipped  Avith  a  type  of 
tire  which  is  seen  less  frequently  as  rubber  is  beginning  to 
arrive.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  army  issuc^d  such 
bicycles  to  its  troops.  It  runs  noisily  but  fairly  lightly  on 
sandy  roads  or  paved  streets,  but  is  practically  useless  in  clayey 
country.  Other  types  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  country, 
but  they  follow  the  same  princi])les.  None  functions  as  rubber. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  there  is  a  real  substitute  for  rubber 
in  tires,  Germany  lacked  either  the  men  or  the  means  to  produce 
it  in  her  hour  of  greatest  need." 


AMERICAN  AID   IN   FRENCH    REBUILDING 

FRANCE  COULD  NOT  REBUILD  HERSELF  in  ten 
years.  For  more  rapid  work  she  requires  outside  aid. 
That  the  French  are  realizing  this  and  are  now  asking 
for  American  skilled  and  professional  assistance  is  asserted  by  a 
writer  in  Modern  Building  (Detroit,  Septeniber-Octol)er).  No.t 
only  material,  but  labor  and  money  are  lacking,  Ave  are  told;  and 
wc  are  now  sending  architects,  contractors,  and  builders  to 
Europe — not  "to  do  the  job,"  the  MTiter  Avarns  us,  but  to  col- 
laborate. The  plans  for  rebuilding  Reims  are  American,  and 
the  American  frame-house  is  even  looked  upon  with  favor  where 
temporary  quarters  are  to  be  furnished.  Meanwhile,  homes 
and  shops  are  being  patched  up  Avitli  any  sort  of  material  handy. 
Tar-paper  is  popular  for  roofs,  Avhile  oil-paper  in  the  avitkIows 
keeps  out  the  rain  and  Avind  even  if  it  doesn't  let  in  much  light. 
Everything  is  being  done  to  transform  ruins  into  shelters. 
Trenches  have  been  filled  and  the  city  is  beginning  to  look  as 
if  it  were  inhabited  again.     We  read  on: 

"The  French  build  th(>ir  homes  and  shops  of  concrete,  to  last 
for  generations;  but  concrele  is  so  s('arr'(>  noAV,  and  so  high,  that 
the  people  are  forced  to  live  in  makeshift  homes  until  they  cjvti 
afford  to  build  ncAV  ones.  The  A!nerican  type  of  wooden  hous(> 
Avith  concrete  foundation  is  being  looked  upon  Avilh  considcTabh' 
favor  at  present. 


"France  lacks  not  only  material,  but  labor  and  money  as  well. 
Take,  for  example,  one  village  totally  destroyed;  there  is  only 
one  architect  or  surA'eyor  and  one  stone-mason  for  the  Avhole 
village. 

"France  has  lost  10,500,000,000  francs'  worth  of  property, 
and  her  full  capacity  for  new  construction  before  the  war  was 
only  1,500,000,000  francs.  If  she  undertakes  to  rebuild  Avithout 
any  outside  help  it  Avould  take  her  ten  years  to  re^jlace  the  homes 
and  factories  alone. 

"A  year  ago  American  offers'of  assistance  along  these  lines 
were  not  looked  upon  A'ery  favorably  by  the  Frenci  GoA'ern- 
tnent,  for  the  reason  that  the  Government  Avanted  to  protect 
French  industry  and  enterprise.  Now  it  is  asking  for  American 
skilled  and  professional  aid  in  addition  to  thousands  of  tons  of 
American  cement,  building  hardware,  steel,  wood,  and  furniture, 
because  the  Government  realizes  the  Avork  can  not  be  done 
without  these  things. 

"Capt.  R.  J.  Faure,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Avho  has 
returned  from  eleven  months'  service  in  France,  says  that 
American  ideas  were  used  in  the  plans  for  laj^ing  out  the  new 
city  of  Reims.  There  Avill  be  no  narrow,  winding  streets.  That 
isn't  American.  They  must  be  broad  an<l  straight,  but  the 
buildings  Avillj follow  the  g(>neral  type  of  French  architecture. 

"Geruxan  prisoner  labor  Avas  used  to  clear  away  the  debris 
in  the  Cathedral,  which  has  been  patched  up  so  that  ser\'ices 
are  held  noAV  at  one  of  the  side  altars. 

"While  this  beautiful  place  of  Avorship  was  ab.solutely  gutted, 
most  of  the  roof  remains  intact.  This  is  attributed  to  L'Ange 
Sourinut,  'Th(>  Smiling  Angel,'  also  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
Cathedral.  She  stands  among  the  other  angels  and  saints  at 
the  entrance,  and  altho  her  head  was  carried  off  by  a  Hun  shell 
the  people  believe  that  she  saA-ed  the  church  from  total  ruin. 

"Every  Red-Cross  Avorker  there,  and  most  of  the  A.  E.  F., 
wear  her  picture  on  a  medal  susjundod  from  the  identification 
tag.     These  medals  are  sold  to  help  rebuild  the  Cathedral. 

"When  the  Red  Cross  first  opened  a  canteen  hotel  in  Reims, 
a  short  time  after  the  armistices  was  signed,  the  people  Avere 
beginning  to  straggle  back  in  groups  of  twos  and  tlirees  to  join 
those  Avho  lived  in  the  Avine-cellars  during  the  last  bombardment. 
By  the  end  of  last  May  more  than  30,000  of  the  original  popula- 
tion of  125,000  Aven^  home  again.  This  canteen  hotel  has  a 
capacity  of  five  hundred  beds. 

"It  isn't  only  in  France  that  American  ideas  and  American 
help  are  sought;  the  new  (^zeeho-Slovak  Republic  has  engaged 
an  American  to  standardize  architecture  and  engineering  along 
American  lines. 

"American  architects,  contractors,  and  builders  are  not  going 
to  Europe  to  do  the  job,  but  to  collaborate." 
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RAIDING   OUTLAW   COTTON-FIELDS 
BY   AIRPLANE 

IT  MAY  NOT  BE  EASY,  perhaps,  to  see  how  raising  cotton 
may  be  an  antisocial  act;  but  when  society  is  trying  to 
save  the  national  cotton  crop  by  downing  the  boll- weevil, 
and  as  an  incident  of  the  struggle  prohibits  cotton-raising 
temporarily  in  infected  districts,  it  may  obviously  become  so. 
How  army  airplanes  are  now  set  to  work  to  patrol  prohibited 
zones  and  report  on  "outlaw"  cotton-fields  is  told  by  Robert 
H.  Moulton  in  The  American  Thresher  man  and  Farm-Power 
(Madison,  Wis.,  November).  Mr.  Moulton  tells  us  that  as 
the  result  of  a  single  inspection  trip  last  autumn  eight  of  these 
illicit  cotton-fields  were  discovered  in  a  region  where  a  horse 
patrol  had  been  unable  to  find  any.  Suspected  regions  are 
treated  exaetlj'  as  enemy  country  in  war,  being  photographed 
from  two  thousand  feet  altitude  and  the  results  studied  as  if 
the   search   were   for   machine-gun   nests   or   hidden   artillery, 


A   HIDDEN   COTTON-FIELD, 

At  the  right,  revealed  by  airplane  photography. 


instead  of  peaceful  fields.  Whether  the  illicit  cotton-growers 
will  now  attempt  to  camouflage  their  agricultural  operations  is 
an  interesting  possibility.     We  read:  '  ■  : 

' '  The  question  of  what  is  to  be  dpne  with  the  vast  number  of 
airplanes  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Army 
and,  more  particularly,  the  body  of  men  who  were  trained  to 
fly  them,  seems  to  have  been  answered  in  part  by  .  .  .  unique 
and  interesting  experiments  now  being  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  war  over,  there  are  still  enemies  to  be  detected 
and  vanquished  in  our  own  United  States,  and  so  oin*  aces  of 
the  air  have  been  put  to  work  to  combat  them 

"For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agi'icultiu*e  has  bei'ii 
waging  an  energetic  campaign  against  the  invasion  into  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  of  the  pink  boll-worm  of  cotton. 
This  has  involved  the  establishment  of  zones  in  which  the 
planting  of  cotton  is  prohibited  by  law.  But,  hke  the  moon- 
shiners, certain  farmers  in  out-of-the-way  places  have  carried 
on  an  illicit  business  in  cotton  cultivation.  These  so-called 
outlaw  cotton-fields  are  very  difficult  to  find,  since  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located  is  heavily  timbered,  and  the  roads  are 
neither  plentiful  nor  good.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  therefore, 
for  an  outlaw  planter  to  hide  a  few  acres  of  cotton  in  some  nook 
of  the  woods  beyond  probability  of  discpvery  by  ordinary  means. 

"Last  fall  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  inspectors  for  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board  that  the  airplane  might  prove  valuable  as 
a  scout  in  spying  out  hidden  fields  of  cotton,  and  permission  was 
secured  to  send  out  a  machine  from  one  of  the  Texas  flying-fields. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  no  fewer  than 
eight  outlaw  cotton-fields  in  a  region  which  previously  had 
been  searched  carefully  by  scouts  on  horseback.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  caused  the  work  of  locating  cotton-fields  by 
aerial  patrol  to  be  officially  inaugurated  early  in  .January  of  this 
}-ear,  and  it  has  been  continued  right  along. 


"Previous  to  the  regular  cotton-planting  season,  flights  were 
made  over  the  heavily  wooded  country  along  the  Trinity  River! 
and  around  Galveston  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  panoramic* 
view  of  the  region,  which  borders  the  quarantine  lines.  The 
flights  were  made  at  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand  feet, 
at  which  elevation  the  observers  had  a  clear  view  of  the  country 
over  a  range  of  thirty  miles,  and  easily  were  able  to  distinguish 
cultivated  fields,  buildings,  roads,  railway-lines,  creeks,  and  the 
character  of  the  wooded  areas  while  traveUng  at  a  speed  of 
seventy-five  miles  an  hour. 

"Photographs  were  made  of  the  entire  region  and  then  as- 
sembled into  a  detailed  map.  With  a  copy  of  this  map,  divided 
into  squares,  the  aerial  scout  has  no  difficulty  in  locating  the 
exact  position  of  any  cotton-field  which  may  come  under  his 
observation.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  for  the  inspectors  to 
'raid'  it. 

' '  The  importance  of  stamping  out  the  boll- worm-weevil  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  in  a  single  year  it  may  occasion 
a  cotton  loss  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  bales,  which  at 
prewar  prices  would  represent  a  money  sacrifice  of  quite  .S25,- 
000,000.  To-day,  with  cotton  selling  at  an  average  of  thirty 
cents  a  pound,  the  toll  levied  by  these  insects  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  fully  .175,000,000.  The  use  of  the  airplane, 
therefore,  in  combating  this  insect  enemy  comes  at 
a  particularly  opportune  time,  and  is  pro\dng  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  yet  provided  to  stop 
its  ravaging  career. 

"While  this  marks  probably  the  first  use  of  the 
airplane  in  a  practical  way  in  agriculture,  it  may 
be  the  beginning  of  an  important  use  of  this  new 
means  of  transportation  and  observation  for  scout- 
ing and  inspection  work  in  other  fields  of  research 
or  control  work." 


DRY  LAWS   AND   PATENT 
MEDICINES 


t; 


HAT    SOME    of    the  prohibition-enforce- 
ment   legislation  of  the  States  has   been 
framed  in  the  interest  of  patent-medicine 
manufacturers  is  charged  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Hospital  Association  in  a 
recent  report,  which  asserts  also  that  an  attempt 
may  be  made    to   modify  the  national  enforcement  act  in  the 
same  direction.    The  statement  in  the  report  is  quoted  editorially 
by  Mode-rn  Medicine  (Chicago,  November)  as  follows: 

"What  have  patent  medicines  to  do  with  dry-enforcement 
hills  and  hospitals?  '"-..'-    '■[  _ 

"  In  the  May  number  of  Modern  Medicine,  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater 
has  an  article  on  'The  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  United  States  in 
1919.'  He  outlines  the  need  of  a  medical  program,  and  points 
out  that  the  United  States  is  a  great  nation  suffering,  among 
other  things,  from  patent  medicines.  There  are  $900,000,000 
invested  in  patent  medicines  in  the  L^nited  States.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  national  prohibition-enforcement  laws,  it  looked 
for  a  time  as  if  the  patent-medicine  industry,  which  hospital 
people  in  general  contend  has  been  a  great  menace  to  public 
health,  might  be  driven  out  of  existence,  and  sojne  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  nation  eliminated  thereby. 

"This  much-desired  result  may  not  come  to  pass.  In  one 
State  at  least  which  has  adopted  State  prohibition  the  dry- 
enforcement  bill  was  written  in  the  special  interests  of  the  patent- 
medicine  manufacturers  to  the  detriment  of  public  health.  A 
repetition  is  i^ossible  in  Congress;  at  least,  it  is  possible  that  the 
national  dry-enforcement  act  may  be  so  modified  as  to  permit 
the  patent-medicine  industry  to  continue,  when,  as  all  hos- 
pital people  know,  it  should  be  killed,  not  injtu-ed.  Are  the 
seven  thousand  hospitals  in  the  United  States  going  to  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  about  it,  or  will  those  represented  at  this  con- 
vention give  .some  instructions  to  their  legislative  committee';' 
A  communication  direct  from  the  convention  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  this  subject  is  suggested. 

"When  the  next  State  legislatures  meet,  however,  to  write 
new  dry-enforcement  laws,  let  the  hospital  and  health- workers 
beware.  Many  times  will  your  help  be  needed  in  deciding 
legislative  contests — patent  medicines  vs.  public  health." 
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MR.  FRICK   AS   A   PATRON   OF   CULTURE 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FRICK  WILL  shows 
that  the  dead  ironmaster  "made  more  unconditional 
bequests  than  any  other  man  of  his  wealth  ever  has 
given."  In  making  this  statement  one  newspaper  seems  to 
imply  that  this  benevolence  was  a  phase  of  his  later  rivalry  with 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Princeton,  Harvard,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  benefit  so  largely 
in  millions  by  ]\Tr.  Frick's  outright  gifts  as  to 
make  a  grateful  addition  to  the  sums  they  are 
seeking  to  raise.  Spectacularly,  of  course,  the  gift, 
to  be  made  absolute  after  the  death  of  the  widow, 
of  the  Friek  residence  in  Madison  Avenue  with  its 
famous  art  collections,  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
win,  and  gives  this  city  a  monument  that  at  once 
ranks  with  the  Wallace  collection  in  the  English 
capital.  Before  going  into  some  of  the  details  of 
this  bequest  it  is  pei-haps  well  to  notice  the  effect 
on  the  public  mind  of  the  free  gesture  by  which 
this,  and  the  gifts  to  educational  institutions,  was 
accomplished.  "In  his  munificent  gifts  to  the  pub- 
lie,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "Henry  C.  Frick 
exhibited  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a  restraint  of 
personal  vanity  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  funds  he  created  which  testify  eloquently  to 
his  wisdom."     For — 

"Instead  of  attempting  to  dictate  in  detail  the 
purposes  to  which  the  great  sums  he  devised  to 
universities,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institu- 
tions should  be  devoted,  he  stipulated  only  that 
his  money  should  be  used  in  permanent  endow- 
ment funds,  and  the  disjjosition  of  the  incomes 
arising  from  them  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  tlie  dis- 
<!retion  of  the  trustees  charged  with  administering 
them. 

"This  will  allow  the  authorities  of  the  institu- 
tions which  will  share  in  jVlr.  Frick's  estate  the 
widest  possible  latitude  in  expending  their  incomes 
from  this  source.  Curtailment  of  freedom  of  action 
in  such  matters  has  frequently  proved  highly- 
embarrassing  to  the  managers  of  universitic^s, 
hospitals,  and  other  endowed  establishments  per- 
forming public  functions.  In  many  eases  restric- 
tions put  on  expeiiditiires  from  funds  designed  to 
serve  charitable  ends  hav(^  actually  defeated,  after 
the  passing  of  a  few  years,  the  generous  intentions 
of  their  givers.  Such  restrictions  are  commonly 
the  result  of  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  an 
indiv-idual  in  one  subject  coupled  with  a  dis- 
regard for  ine\ntable  changes  in  social  conditions." 

To  the  end  of  time,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "if  the 
philanthropic  purpose  of  this  gi-eat  lover  of  the  race  is  not 
defeated,  an  unnumbered  procession  of  men  and  women  will 
find  life  easier." 

Mr.  Frick's  art-collections  are  said  to  liave  cost  him  between 
thirtj'  and  forty  millions.  Their  value  is  placed  now  at  fifty. 
"Yet  it  is  in  the  particular  disposition  of  his  works  of  art," 
says  Mr.  Cortissoz  in  The  Tribune,  "that  he  has  done  most 
to  place  his  countrymen  in  his  debt." 

"For  a  number  of  years, "when  our  great  private  collections 
have  not  gone  to  the  auction-rooms,  they  have  gravitated  to 
public  museums.  Nothing  could  be  nior(^  commeiidabl(> — save 
the  newer  policy  which  lias  given  a  Johnson  Museum  to  Phila- 
delphia, a  Freer  Museum  to  Washington,  and  now  a  Frick 
Museum  to  New  York.  The  independent  gathering  of  inaster- 
pieces,  isolated  in  a  building  of  their  own,  is  a  boon  for  which  we 


are  always  bound  to  be  grateful,  and  it  takes  on  a  peculiarly  rar(^ 
atmosphere  when  it  reduces  to  a  n.inimum  the  institutional 
character  inseparable  from  the  public  museimi.  The  Frick 
collection  will  inevitably  be  compared  with  the  Wallace  collec- 
tion in  London.  But  when  the  reader  is  making  comparisons 
of   this   sort   let   him    think   of   another,    smaller   shrine   of   art; 


MR.   FKICK'S   SUl'KKME   MASTKRl'lECK. 

The  Rembrandt  self-portrait,  "the  greatest  favorite  of  both  critics  and  tlie  general 

public,"  says  Florence  N.  T.evy  in  the  New  York  Ercninq  Post,  painted  toward  the 

end  of  Rembrandt's  life,  "wlien  he  was  old,  lonely,  and  discourafjed." 


instead  of  Hertford  House,  let  him  think  of  the  Poldi-Pezzoli, 
at  Milan.  TIutc  is  the  ideal  precedent,  which  Mr.  Frick  has 
followed. 

"In  giving  his  house  along  with  his  pictiu'es  and  other  beauti- 
ful possessions  he  has  done  all  that  a  collector  could  do  to  send  a 
Velasquez  or  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Oainsborotigh  down  to  j)osterity, 
not  as  a  'museum  specim(>n,'  but  as  a  human  thing,  a  work  made 
truly  for  the  delight  of  nuinkind.  We  would  be  lost  without 
museums.  But  we  are  trebly  enriched  when  th<^  mus(>um  idea  is 
camoufhiged,  so  to  say,  by  the  atinosi)here  of  an  individual's 
home.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
historic  interiors  of  Eiiroi)e  and  Great  Britain  are  being  brok«<n 
up  as  never  before,  the  announc(>ment  of  the  Frick  beqtu'st 
should  be  made.  The  old  oi-der  changeth,  gi\  ing  i)lace  to  the 
new.  Is  the  ancient  tradition  to  be  revived  in  the  United  States, 
ancestral  collections  b(>ing  scattered  abroad  only  to  enter  ujion  a 
more  piTmanent  form  of  existence  en  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic? 
It  requires  uo  great  stretching  of  the  imai^inalion  to  recognize 
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in  ]Mr.  PYick's  gift  the  establishment  of  something  like  a  land- 
mark in  our  art  history." 

Collectors  of  a  generation  ago  were  much  more  modest  in  their 
expenditures,  as  indeed  they  were  limited  in  their  opportunities. 
The  supreme  pictures,  as  Mr.  Cortissoz  points  out,  were  not  in 
the  market.  They  have  come  more  and  more — those  not  in  the 
great  pubUc  galleries  of  Europe — in  response  to  the  lure  of  great 
bids  from  bottomless  purses.     He  proceeds: 

"It  was  in  this  epoch,  a  matter  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
that  Mr.  Frick  became  active.  He  belonged,  as  a  collector,  to 
the  groiip  that  consisted  of  Morgan,  Altman,  Widener,  and 
Elkins.  In  their  interests  the  dealer  assumed  a  role  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Avery,  paying  a  few  thousands  for  a  picture 


want  it.  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Frick's  career  as  a  collector  are  few, 
but  all  that  is  known  of  him  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
nothing  of  this  petty  narrowness.  If  there  is  one  trait  that 
emerges  from  his  record  it  is  a  certain  large,  courageous  mode 
of  grappling  with  the  picture  market.  Regardless  of  expense, 
he  sent  his  dealers  after  big  prizes,  and  got  them." 


THE   UNREMEMBERED   BAND 

THE  WILL  OF  MAJOR  HIGGINSON  did  not  become, 
public  knowledge  until  much  laudatory  ink  had  been 
used  in  long  obituary  notices  which  might  have  struck 
a  lower  key  in  some  musical  quarters  if  its  contents  had  been 
known.     For  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  founder  and 

generous  supporter  through  many  years 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  had 
left  at  least  a  million  to  pro\dde  for  its 
future  welfare.  Before  troubles  arose 
over  the  now  happily  deported  Muck,  it 
was  known  that  Major  Higginson  in- 
tended such  a  provision.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  will,  however,  and  what 
mention  was  made  of  the  orchestra  seems 
in  the  nature  of  a  skeptical  challenge  of 
its  vitality.  It  is,  in  fact,  put  on  proba- 
tion in  the  matter  of  owning  its  instru- 
ments. Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  the  weU-in- 
formed  critic  of  the  Boston  Tranncripf, 
makes  the  situation  clear: 


"A  YOUNG  POLISH  CAVALIER  OP  THE  LYSOWSKI  REGIMENT." 

A  Rembrandt  in  the  possession  of  the  Tarnowski  family,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  who  resisted 
many  offer.s  for  it  Ixfore  yickling  to  tlic  one  made  by  Mr.  Friek. 


by  Millet,  or  Cottier  negotiating  as  modestly  for  a  Montieelli 
or  an  Alfred  Stevens.  The  dealers  of  this  la"ter  dispensation 
'  marked  down '  some  renowned  masterpiece  in  Europe  as  a 
hunter  marks  down  his  quarry,  choosing  the  kind  of  painting 
that  the  ubiquitous  Baedeker  used  to  distinguish  with  a  double 
star.  When  he  got  it  he  sold  it  to  one  of  the  little  group  of 
millionaires  just  cited. 

"People  sometimes  vronder  if  a  millionaire  thus  worked  for  is 
well  served.  As  well  wonder  if  a  banker  with  Croesus  for  a 
client  always  brings*  before  him  the  best  investments.  What 
other  kind  would  he  dream  of  recommending?  Mr.  Johnson 
once  repeated  to  the  present  writer  a  remark  made  to  him  'by 
Mr.  Altman,  who  was  talking  about  a  masterpiece  offered  to 
him.  'Of  course  I  know,'  he  Availed,  'that  they  will  ask  me  an 
unreasonable  sum  for  this  picture.  ^  But  I  suppose  I'll  pay. 
I've  got  to  have  it.'  In  this,  Mr.  Johnson  added,  his  friend  was 
unquestionably  following  the  right  course.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do  when  you  had  Started  out  to  form  a  gallery  of 
tremendous  masterpieces.  That  was  to  pay  whatever  they 
cost.  The  gallery  Avoiild  justify  itself.  Sometimes  the  logic 
of  this  coldly  practical  hj'pothesis  would  be  dislocated  by  sheer 
human  idiosyncrasy.  We  recall  the  story  of  a  famous  Ver  Meer 
in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  dealer.  He  showed  it  quite  casually 
one  morning  to  Collector  A.  Later  that  day  he  had  a  visit  from 
Collector  B.,  who  liked  the  picture  and  might  have  bought  it 
save  for  one  insuperable  flaw  in  the  situation.  Collector  A 
had  seen  it  first.     That  '  took  the  bloom  off.'    Collector  B  didn't 


' '  As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Higginson's 
will  makes  no  mention  of  the  endowment 
with  which  he  once  purposed  to  secure 
the  future  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra. 
When  the  band  passed  from  his  hands, 
he  counted  himself  free  from  obligation 
of  maintenance,  and  e.A^en  declined,  if 
common  report  is  to  be  trusted,  to  share 
in  the  subscriptions  that  met  the  deficit 
of  last  year.  Indeed,  had  not  the  wiser 
counsels  of  close  friends  finally  prevailed, 
the  probability  was  that  he  would  have 
dispersed  the  orchestra  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  so  bitterly  did  he  resent  the  tumults 
and  disorders  into  which  the  anti-German 
moods  of  war-time  plunged  it;  so  firmly 
did  he  believe  that,  reorganized  and  differ- 
ently controlled,  it  could  never  regain 
its  old  perfection.  The  bequest  that  he 
had  often  promised,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, was  seemingljr  revoked,  while  cer- 
tainly his  mistrust  of  the  new  regime  continued  to  the  end. 
Else  he  would  hardly  have  directed  one  of  his  executors  to  hold  as 
trustee  various  scores  and  instruments  for  three  or  five  years  and 
then  decide  whether  the  new  Symphony  Orchestra  has  been 
wisely  enough  managed  and  held  to  sufficiently  high  standards 
to  deserve  and  receive  them.  Like  most  musically  minded  men 
of  his  generation,  and  the  more  for  long  association  with  German 
conductors,  Mr.  Higginson  eoidd  hardly  conceive  of  an  orchestra, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  art  of  music,  other  than  in  German  terms. 
Being  a  man  of  worldly  and  musical  experience,  he  was  unlikely 
ever  to  have  made  the  absm-d  remark  attributed  to  him  in  his 
Avar-time  chagrins — that  only  German  conductors  could  read  a 
score.  Deep  in  his  mind  and  heart,  however,  was  mistrust  of 
all  other  conductors  and  of  any  regime  but  his  at  Symphony 
Hall.  He  transferred  the  orchestra  to  the  present  trustees;  but, 
naturally  in  a  man  of  his  years,  temperament,  and  experiences, 
the  conviction  remained  unaltered.     So  also  do  various  ironies." 

A  Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Snn  gives  a  few  more 
details  concerning  the  particular  part  of  Major  Higginson's  Avill 
that  deals  with  the  orchestra: 

"The  Higginson  library  of  music,  which  includes  the  scores 
used  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  mtisical  instruments,  are. 
given  in  trust  to  Charles  Francis  Adams,  one  of  the  trustees, 
with  instructions  to  allow  the  orchestra  to  use  the  scores  and 
instruments  free  of  charge  if  Adams  so  desires. 

' '  The  will  provides  that  in  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
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five  years  the  trustee  must  either  turn  the  music  and  scores  over 
to  the  Symphony  Orchestra  or  sell  them.  In  his  will  Major 
Higginson  wrote:  'I  hope  the  trustees  will  be  guided  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  orchestra  is  conducted  and  the  prospects 
of  its  continued  existence  in  accordance  with  high  standards.'" 


"LITTLE   WOMEN"   IN   LONDON 

ENGLAND  IS  OUTDOING  BOSTON  in  its  approval  of 
Louisa  Alcott  and  her  "Little  Women."  When  we  gave 
space  to  Miss  Amy  Lowell's  opinions  of  children's  books 
a  few  weeks  ago  we  found  that  in  her  family  Miss  Alcott  was 
on  the  Index  Expurgatorius  for  young  readers.  The  "English" 
was  not  good  enough  for  them.  No  comjilaint  seems  to  have  been 
made  against  the  "sentiment."  In  a  stage  version  which  we 
were  treated  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  little  women  of  the  March 
family  trooped  across  the  boards  and  retired  to  spend  the 
interim  in  the  property-room,  from  which  they  have  just  emerged 
upon  the  London  stage.  From  the  accounts  of  the  way  it  is 
taken  there  one  might  fancy  its  employment  as  a  solace  for  the 
sugar-shortage.  The  London  Tijnea  critic  sees  an  opportunity 
for  the  British  boy  to  maintain  his  self-respect  and  still  enjoy  a 
play,  for  this  one  gives  him  a  sort  of  triumph  over  his  sisters: 

"No  self-respecting  boy  would  read  any  book  which  his  sisters 
praised  so  highly  as  Loui.sa  Alcott's  'Little  Women.'  And  now 
there  is  no  need  to  read  it;  because  we  may  safely  calc'late' 
that  we  have  got  the  cream  of  it  in  the  play  produced  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  New  Theater. 

"For  the  play  is  nearly  all  about  Jo.  As  soon  as  it  leaves  Jo, 
it  ceases  to  be  human  and  becomes  merely  sugar-plum.  The 
dear  old  couple  and  their  daughters — the  dear  young  mother  of 
twins,  the  dear  little  silly,  and  the  good  young  girl  who  died  of  a 
'decline';  the  good  old  friend  of  the  family,  the  shrewish  but 
'reaUy  good'  old  Aunt — all  sugar-plum  of  what  Jo  would  call  the 
'plummiest.'  There  are  touches  of  life  about  the  cub  Laurie 
and  the  bushy  French  professor  (who  is,  we  ventiu'e  to  suggest, 
far  more  German  than  French).  But  the  blood  and  heart  and 
fun  and  life  of  the  thing  are  Jo. 

"And  does  the  book  give  us  such  a  Jo  as  Miss  Katharine 
Cornell?  We  can  not  believe  it.  The  book  can  not  give  us  Miss 
Cornell's  face  (of  which  etiquette  prevents  us  saying  more  than 
that  it  is  brilliantly  expressive).  Miss  Cornell's  frank,  broad,  elo- 
quent gestures,  the  humor  and  downrightness  and  exhilarating 
vitality  of  this  jolly,  sensitive  tomboy  as  Miss  Cornell  sets  her 
before  us.  It  all  looks  pretty  simple,  perhaps;  but  no  observant 
eye  can  miss  the  fine  dramatic  art  that  makes  Jo  so  real  and  the 
acting  of  her  so  moving  and  reviving  a  pleasure  to  the  spectators." 

Mr.  Walkeley  hasn't  read  his  Alcott  lately  or  he'd  remem- 
ber that  Jo' a  husband  was  originally  German,  but  war  necessitates 
theatric  transmutations.  The  book  appears  to  have  had  an 
English  vogue  equal  to  its  native  home  grown,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  sugary  sweetness  of  it.  Mr.  Baughan  says  in  The  Daily  Neivs, 
"those  who  love  a  pretty  play,  a  play  that  will  make  them 
laugh  and  cry  and  feel  very  good,  indeed,  must  visit  the  Ntsw 
Theater."  The  same  tone  mingles  in  the  notice  printed  in  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  where  the  whole  story  is  set  out  in  a  treacly 
stream;  but  a  part  of  it  will  suffice: 

"It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  play  would  be  ex- 
tremely sweet  and  extremely  good:  and  it  was  so,  and  also  full 
of  all  kinds  of  coyness.  Everybody  was  just  as  perfect  as  any 
human  being  could  be:  except  an  old  aunt,  and  even  her  crusti- 
ness was  but  skin-deep  and  not  enough  to  do  more  than  ruffle 
for  a  moment  the  placid  surface  of  a  heaven  which  Avas  almost 
more  than  earth  (tould  bear.  Then*  wei-e  four  young  ladi(>s 
emerging  from  the  school  age,  and  one  of  them  died ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  all  die,  together  with  their  unutterably  spot- 
less father  and  mother  and  tlie  kind  old  geutlenuin  from  across 
the  road  and  th(i  irreproachable  young  man  who  loved  them, 
shakes  for  ever  the  authority  of  the  propo.sition  that  the  good  die 
young.  After  a  little  preliminary  rehearsal  of  private  tlieatricals 
nicely  calculated  to  display  the  Aarious  aspects  of  the  family 
perfection,  our  hearts  were  touched  by  the  arrival  of  news  that 
the  father  was  very  ill  (the  date  was  1863,  the  place  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  had  gone  to  the  war).  Everybody  was  h(*lpful 
about  it,  particularly  the  gentleman  from  across  the  way;  and 
the  father  got  better." 


OUR   SERIOUS   WEEKLIES  VIEWED 
IRREVERENTLY 

TAKEN  IN  THE  RIGHT  WAY,  our  "serious  weeklies" 
ought  to  furnish  us  with  our  highest  enjoyments.  One 
man  seems  to  have  the  clue  to  their  real  qualities  and 
to  find  them  serious  rivals  with  Punch  and  Life.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  comparison  he  makes.  "In  America,"  says  Mr. 
F.  M.  Colby  in  Vanity  Fair  (New  York),  "I  have  found  more 
pleasure  in  periodicals  which  would  be  reckoned  by  the  usual 
member  of  a  board  of  aldermen  as  unsound,  such  as  The  New 
Republic,  The  Dial,  and  The  Nation,  than  I  have  in  the  daily 
journalism  of  broadly  based  opinion  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
monthly  joiu-nalism  of  no  opinion  at  all  on  the  other."  By  the 
same  token,  he  likes  the  Alanchester  Guardian  better  than  the 
London  Times  and  the  London  Nation  better  than  The  Spectator. 
There  is  a  sort  of  seriousness  in  these  "preferred"  joiu"nals  that 
deceives  the  majority  and  makes  them  thought  "dangerous." 
But  this  emancipated  rea<ler  for  Vanity  Fair  only  sees  the  hilari- 
ousness  of  it  all.  His  main  joy  is  "the  radical  mind,"  which 
"seems  never  to  permit  itself  an  instant's  respite  from  its  cares." 
Pen  in  hand,  he  says,  "there  seems  only  one  of  two  things  to 
do:  either  to  tell  people  how  they  ought  to  act,  or  to  blame 
them  for  not  doing  so."  The  radical  mind  has  perhaps 
never  been  denied  its  own  valuation  of  itself  in  more  downright 
fashion : 

"It  is  invariably  harassed  by  the  cares  of  a  sort  of  gigantic 
paternity,  and  it  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.  If  it  did  its  watching 
only  over  Israel  it  might  lead,  comparatively  speaking,  rather 
a  jolly  life;  but  take  its  duty  to  Asia,  for  example.  Asia  is,  to 
you  or  me,  for  comfortable  intervals  at  least,  only  a  distant 
continent  on  the  map.  Asia  is  never  for  a  moment  anything 
of  the  sort  to  a  man  of  these  responsibihties.  Asia  to  him  is  as  a 
little  child  constantly  running  some  hairbreadth  escape.  Russia. 
says  he,  is  not  only  the  acid  test  of  diplomacy;  it  is  the  acid 
test  of  intelligence;  and  in  the  long  run  if  you  follow  him  care- 
fully and  far  enough  you  will  observe  that  Africa  also  is  an  acid 
test,  and  so  is  South  America.  You  will  observe  that  sex,  woman, 
Bolshevism,  Shantung,  war-babies.  North  Dakota,  feeble- 
mindedness of  peace  commissioners,  Ireland's  wrongs,  syndical- 
ism, the  Plumb  plan,  Poland,  classicism,  ultrarealism,  or  any- 
thing else  he  may  have  thought  about,  supplies  the  acid  test 
of  what  to  think;  and  that,  as  the  months  pass  by,  he  has  gradu- 
ally naiTowed  the  area  of  permissible  thinking,  that  is  to  say, 
of  opinion  conforming  to  his  own,  first  to  a  strip,  then  to  a  long 
line,  zigzag  and  perilous,  so  narrow  that  two  can  .scarcely  walk 
abreast  on  it,  and  then  if  they  should  clianc(>  to  fall  to  quarreling 
one  would  almost  certainly  be  lost. 

"Now  if  you  will  turn  back  six  months  on  the  track  of  this 
serious  person — a  thing  that  apparently  the  serious  person 
never  does — you  will  find  half  a  dozen  questions  reported  as 
about  to  flame,  which,  somehow,  never  flamed  at  all;  and  you 
will  find  a  score  of  problems  which  if  not  solved  at  that  par- 
ticular instant  were  to  have  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the 
abyss,  but  which  have  not  been  solved  since  then  and  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten  even  by  thi'  writer — along  with  the  abyss. 
In  short,  a  six  months'  retrospect  of  him  seems  to  reveal  some- 
thing seriously  amiss  with  his  seriousness.  It  would  seem, 
after  all,  that  some  of  the  resi)oiisibilities  were  niM-dlessly  incurred, 
or  that  there  were  well-earned  intervals  of  moral  repose  of 
which  he  might  have  taken  advantage." 

Mr.  Colby  mischievously  suggests  as  a  reason  for  it  all  "a 
too  close  relation  with  American  universities": 

"There  is  often  an  interlocking  of  college  and  e(Htorial 
faculties  to  an  extent  most  discouraging  to  an  adult  general 
reader  who  prefers  not  to  continue  to  be  taught — or  at  least 
not  taught  as  in  a  university  from  whicli  he  was  so  glad  to 
escape. 

"College  and  editorial  chaii's  often  get  so  mixed  up  that  a 
wi'iter  forg(>ts  which  he  is  sitting  in;  hence,  Hoods  of  didacticism 
may  be  poiu'ed  ui)on  the  pulilic  that  were"  really  int(>nd(>d  for 
Sociology  B. 

"And  as  to  chairs  of  English  literature,  they  are  notoriously 
wheeled  chairs,  all  of  them,  and  may  turn  up  at  any  time  in 
serious  journalism;  and  no  man  once  firmly  settled  down  in  one 
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of  them  has  ever  been  known  to  get  out.  He  may  resign,  but 
he  does  not  leave  his  chair  on  that  account.  He  is  rolled  about 
in  it  all  through  hfe.  He  is  called  into  some  ediliorial  office 
usuallj^  and  continues  to  T\Tite  from  his  blessed  chair. 

' '  But  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  pen-habits  of  Americans 
ought  to  know  that  the  sort  of  persons  he  thinks  he  is  meeting 
in  these  serious  pages  do  not  exist.  He  ■will  not  mistake  the 
heav\'  hand  for  the  hea^y  heart  and  he  will  not  imagine  that 
those  anxieties,  running  all  the  way  from  babies'  milk  to  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  twenty-fifth  century,  are  really  felt. 

"He  will  realize  the  tradition  of  serious  journalism  which 
demands  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  man  shall  conceal  any 


board,  and  then  add  casually  that  he  has  picked  it  up  from  time 
to  time  and  simply  could  not  read  a  word  of  it.  Or  you  will  see 
an  elderly  club  member  so  incensed  by  some  article  on  birth- 
control  (hard  enough,  Heaven  knows,  for  any  one  to  keep  his 
mind  on,  but  not  remarkable  in  any  other  way)  as  to  be  hardly 
capable  of  coherent  speech,  and  find  him  five  minutes  later 
wath  La  Vie  Parisienjie  in  his  hand,  Le  Hire  and  Le  Journal 
Amnmnt  on  his  lap,  soothed  again  and  beaming,  as  if  reassured 
after  all  in  regard  to  the  bloom  of  innocence  that  he  had  almost 
feared  was  passing  from  the  world.  Not  that  I  pretend  to  know 
which  is  the  better  for  him — the  awful  Anglo-Saxon  solemnity 
of  the  article  on  birth-control  or  the  unconquerable  hilarious- 
uess  of  certain  French  minds  on  subjects  more 
or  less  akin  to  it.  But  neither  does  he  know, 
and  he  simplj^  does  not  care.  For  the  rule  here 
applies  as  it  does  to  a  large  part  of  current 
criticism  that  distaste  sounds  more  emphatic 
when  exprest  as  moral  disapproval.  With  most 
of  us  the  moral  shudder  is  nothing  more  than 
the  angry  rendering  of  a  yawn." 


A  FLEMISH  MASTERPIECE   IN  THE   FRICK   HOME. 
Van  Dyck's  "  Earl  and  Countess  of  Derby  and  Child." 


tremor  of  indecision  in  regard  to  any  subject  that  comes  along, 
no  matter  how  tremendous.  And  he  will  not  confound  a  human 
attitude  with  a  simple  matter  of  conventional  technique. 

"It  is  true  that  there  is  no  such  urgence  in  actual  life  of 
immediate  and  multifarious  moral  decisions.  It  is  true  that 
seriousness  to  this  degree  is  unattainable  by  any  one  of  us  out- 
side creatures.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  attained,  so 
far  as  their  inner  condition  is  concerned,  by  the  serious  journalists 
themselves.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  trade  that  no  mind  must  be  seen 
in  the  process  of  forming  an  opinion  but  only  after  the  opinion 
has  been  formed.  No  editor's  or  leader-writer's  mind  must  be 
disclosed  when  it  is  even  a  little  way  open,  but  onl\'  when  it  is 
shut  like  a  fist." 

The  readers  of  these  papers  who  don't  find  the  amusement 
INIr.  Colby  gets  dislike  them,  so  he  thinks,  but  for  reasons  that 
they  don't  suspect.  Their  dislike  is  not  "born  of  any  sense  of 
civic  danger,"  he  maintains,  but  "is  the  product  of  ennui": 

■  "People  will  run,  and  always  have  run,  grave  risks  to  existing 
institutions  so  long  as  they  are  amused.  When  they  are  not 
amused  they  express  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  institutions.  It 
is  simply  their  emphatic  way  of  saying  that  they  are  not  amused. 
Thus  you  will  often  heaV  a  man  say  of  a  certain  periodical  that 
it  ought  to  be  supprest,  its  editor  hanged,  all  its  contributors 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  the  premises  fumigated  by  the  health 


THE   BELATED   LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL 

TRAVELERS  TO  SOUTHERN  ITALY 
who  have  seen  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
temple  at  Paestum  may  be  startled  at  the 
suggestion  that  in  Washington  the  old  Greek  world 
has  been  reconstructed.  The  newly  completed 
memorial  to  Lincoln,  which  is  expected  to  receive 
its  formal  dedication  in  February,  not  only  seems 
that  Old- World  struetiu-e  reborn,  but  its  present 
aspect  of  isolation,  as  the  photographer  now  por- 
trays it,  helps  out  the  illusion.  Of  course,  the 
brilliant  white  of  the  memorial  flaunts  its  newness 
in  contrast  with  the  mellowed  old  rose  of  the 
Paestum  pillars.  The  present  plain  of  tangled  grass 
will  in  time  give  way  to  a  gi'ove  of  trees  so  skilfully 
planted  that  the  facades  of  the  new  building  will  be 
glimpsed  tln*ough  long  vistas.  ' '  A  great  axis  planned 
scores  of  years  ago  is  completed  by  the  memorial," 
says  Mr.  Theodore  G.  Joslin,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
scri})l.  "At  one  end  is  the  Capitol,  containing  the 
national  legislative  and  judicial  bodies,  M'hich  is 
a  monument  to  the  United  States  Government. 
A  mile  to  the  westward,  in  the  center  of  the 
axis,  is  the  monument  to  Washington,  who  estab- 
lished the  Government.  Terminating  the  axis  is 
the  new  memorial  to  Lincoln,  who  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment." The  slowness  with  which  our  people  attend  to  the 
memorializing  of  its  great  men  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  movement  to  recognize  in  this  way  the  work 
of  Lincoln  had  its  inception  in  1867.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
our  war-heroes  are  made  to  wait  so  long  they  will  be  remembered 
as  worthily.  It  was  when  the  agonies  of  the  Civil  War  were 
fresh  in  men's  minds  that  "the  Lincoln  Memorial  Association 
was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which,  among  other 
things,  authorized  the  erection  of  'a  monument  commemorative 
of  the  great  charter  of  emancipation  and  universal  liberty  in 
America.'"     History  is  worth  recalling: 

"An  appeal  for  subscriptions  was  sent  out  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  postmasters  throughout  the  country,  who  acted  as 
agents.  Clark  Mills,  the  sculptor,  was  asked  to  make  a  design 
xyhen  the  contribution  reached  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which  was 
one-tenth  of  the  amoimt  to  be  raised  for  the  monument.  The 
sculptor  chose  a  site  in  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
for  the  memorial,  but  his  elaborate  design,  instead  of  being  used, 
was  lost  to  the  world.  It  would  seem  that  interest  lagged  during 
the  busy  and  troublous  post-helium  period  and  that  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work  were  not  forthcoming.  The  chief 
actors  passed  away,  leaving  behind  them  an  insignificant  sum, 
which  remains  in  the  Treasury  to  this  day. 
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LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  ON  THE  POTOMAC, 
Completing  a  project  initiated  in  1867,  and  forming  the  end  of  the  great  axis  which  has  at  its  opposite  pole  the  National  Capitol. 


"Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  memorialize  Lincoln, 
but  it  was  not  until  1911  that  Congress  passed  an  at^t  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  and  created  a  commission,  one 
of  whose  members  was  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  determine  upon  a  location  and  design.  Within  about 
a  year  the  commission  recommended  that  the  memorial  be 
erected  in  Potomac  Park  in  accordance  with  plans  and  designs 
of  Henry  Bacon,  the  New  York  architect.  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York,  urged  in  reporting  for  the  committee  on  the  library 
that  the  recommendation  be  approved,  saying  that  acceptance 
of  the  proposal  would  substitute  performance  for  long-delayed 
and  neglected  duty 

"Congress  did  not  reject  the  conclusions  of  the  commission. 
Instead,  authority  to  proceed  was  given,  and  the  building  of  the 
memorial,  which  has  cost  $2,.'584,000,  exclusive  of  the  grounds, 
was  begun.  Mr.  Bacon  planned  from  the  first — and  held  to  that 
plan  throughout — to  have  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
monument  symbolizing  the  union  of  the  nation,  enclosing  in  the 
walls  of  its  sanctuary  thi'ee  memorials  to  the  man  himself— 
one  a  statue  of  heroic  size  expressing  his  humane  personality; 
the  others  memorials  of  his  two  great  speeches,  one  the  Gettys- 
burg speech,  the  other  his  second  inaugural  address,  each  with 
attendant  sculpture  and  painting  telling  in  allegory  of  his 
splendid  qualities  evident  in  those  speeches. 

"Work  on  the  memorial  began  on  February  12,  1914,  when 
Wilham  Howard  Taft,  in  the  presence  of  the  memorial  com- 
mission, turned  the  first  spadeful  of  earth." 

The  marble  for  the  memorial  came  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Colorado.  Many  of  the  blocks  are  large,  one  being  18  '^  by  (5 
feet.  The  roof  is  of  white  marble  slabs  less  than  one  inch  in 
thickness  and  "so  prepared  in  a  white  wax  solution  that  it 
admits  the  light."     We  read  on: 

"While  the  work  on  the  nuiiiorial  itself  was  proceeding  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Daniel  C'.  Fren(;h,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr. 
Jules  Guerin,  the  artist,  were  busy  in  their  New  York  studios, 
the  one  modeling  the  statu(>  and  the  other  painting  the  <i(>cora- 
tions.  The  statue,  which  is  ])t>ing  instalh'd  this  month,  is  a 
seated  figure,  heroic  in  size.  The  total  height  of  the  figure 
and  the  pedestal  above  the  floor  of  the  memorial  is  moi-e  than 
thirty  feet.  The  statue  was  cut^  in  Georgia  marble  and  weighs 
2r)0  tons.  Mr.  Guerin 's  two  decorations  are  (^a(^h  twelve  feet 
high  by  sixty  feet  long.  The  artist  was  compelled  to  build  a 
special  studio  in  which  to  paint  the  jmnels.  He  did  all  of  the 
work  himself.  The  decorations,  when  completed,  were  rolled 
on  drums  and  exprest  from  New  York  to  Washington  and  put 
in  place. 

"The  memorial  can  be  seen  to-day  from  almo.st  any  vantage- 
j)oint  about  Washington.  When  the  grounds  are  completed 
and  everything  is  in  |)iace,  it  will  ris(i  many  feet  above  the  tops 
of  the  trees  which  will  surround  it,  even  when  they  are  full 
grown.  By  means  of  openings  in  tlie  encircling  foliage  it  will 
be  seen  in  its  entirety  from  six  different  approaches.      Its  whole 


eastern  and  western  facades  will  be  exposed  to  view,  the  former 
toward  the  Washington  Monument  and  the  latter  toward  the 
Potomac  River  and  the  hills  of  Arlington,  where  rest  thousands- 
of  the  men  who  fought  that  the  negro  might  be  freed. 

"The  visitor  who  approaches  the  memorial  is  imprest  by  the 
beauty  and  the  size  of  the  structure.  He  sees  a  row  of  great, 
white  marble  columns  about  the  memorial,  and  if  he  is  inquisitive 
he  learns  that  the  columns  are  44  feet  high  by  7  feet  4  inches 
diameter  at  their  base,  and  that  the  colonnade  is  188  feet  longu 
by  118  feet  wide.  The  total  height  of  the  structure  above  the*'- 
base  of  the  terrace  is  102  feet.  If  he  comes  from  the  Bay  State 
be  notes  with  no  little  pride  that  the  column  directlj^  in  front  oT 
the  entrance  is  dedicated  to  Massachusetts. 

"The  top  step  to  the  memorial  supports  on  its  outer  edge  a 
Greek  Doric  colonnade  of  thirty-six  columns,  symbolizing  the 
Union  of  186.5,  each  column  representing  a  State  existing  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death.  This  colonnade  surrounds  the  wall 
of  the  Memorial  Hall.  At  the  top  of  the  wall  is  a  decoration, 
supported  at  inter\'als  by  eagles,  of  forty-eight  memorial  fes- 
toons, one  for  each  State  in  the  Union  to-day.  These  features 
of  the  exterior  design  represent  the  Union  as  originally  formed, 
as  it  was  at  the  triumph  of  Lincoln's  life  and  as  it  was  when 
authority  was  granted  to  erect  a  memorial  to  his  m«>mory.  The 
cumulative  symbols  house  as  their  kernel  the  memorials  of 
Lincoln's  great  qualities,  which  are  so  portrayed  to  mankind 
that  devotion,  integrity,  charity,  patience,  intelligence,  and 
humaneness  find  incentive  to  growth." 

The  separate  features  of  the  design  are  interrelated,  and 
"each  is  so  arranged  that  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole."     Thus: 

"By  means  of  isolation  each  feature  impresses  the  bcliolder 
with  its  greatest  force.  The  most  important  object  is  tlie 
statue  of- Lincoln,  which  is  i)laced  in  the  center  of  the  memorial. 
By  virtue  of  its  imposing  i)osition  in  the  place  of  honor,  tlu^ 
gentl(>ness,  power,  and  intelligence  of  tln>  man,  exprest  as  far 
as  possible  by  the  sculptor's  art,  predominates.  The  portion 
of  the  memorial  where  the  statue  is  placed  is  occu])ied  by  no 
other  object  to  detract  from  its  effectiveness,  and  the  visitor  is 
alone  with  it. 

"The  smaller  halls  at  each  side  of  the  central  space  contain 
a  single  memorial  each — one  of  the  second  inaugural  and  tlie 
other  of  the  Gettysburg  address.  These  speecht^s  are  shown 
by  bronze  letters  arranged  on  a  momimental  tabled,  and  adjacent 
low  reliefs  or  decorations  relate  in  allegory  Lincoln's  great 
(pialities  evident  in  the  speeches.  While  these  memorials  can 
be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  hall,  they  are  partially  s('rt>en*'d 
from  the  central  jjortion,  where  the  statue  is  placed,  by  means 
of  Ionic  coliinms.  giving  a  certain  isolation  to  the  spac»>  th(\v 
occupy,  and  thereby  augmenting  their  importance.  The  intent 
of  the  memorial  is  to  stn>ngth(>n  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  enter 
it  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  honor  for  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  " 


THE   CHURCH   IN   A  LOOKING-GLASS 


y^^N  INQUIRY  whicli  seems  to  test  the  results  of  religious 
/-\  education  of  the  last  half  centiuy  in  day-schools  and 
-^  -^  Sunday-schools  has  been  made  in  England.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  desiring  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  young  men  of 
the  Armj'  toward  religion,  undertook  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
among  the  chaplains  who  were  Avith  the  young  men  at  the 
front.  The  results  of  this  inquu-y  appear  in  a  book  called 
"The  Army  and  Religion,"  but  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
CAadence  is  given  by  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch  in  The  Christum  Wvrk, 
from  which  we  quote.  In  trying  to  learn  what  the  men  were 
thinking  about  religion,  morality,  and  societj",  they  considered 
it  %ntal  to  learn  what  faiths  and  standards  the  men  were  living 
by,  now  that  conventions  were  set  aside.  "Do  they  take  a 
material  view  of  life  and  morality?  .  .  .  What  are  the  limita- 
tions and  weaknesses  shown  b3-  the  men,  and,  in  consequence, 
what  are  the  difficulties  which  the  Christian  Chiu"ch  has  to  face 
in  her  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God?  How  far  are  these  limita- 
tions and  weaknesses  due  to  educational  and  so.cial  surroundings?  " 
Do  men  think  about  i-eligion?  "What  are  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  behef  independently  of  those  raised  by  war?  Have 
they  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Christian  religion  is?"  These 
and  similar  questions  brought  out  replies  which  Dr.  Lynch 
has  comprest  into  the  follo\ving  comprehensive  paragraphs: 

"There  is  a  universal  belief  in  God  among  the  young  men  of 
England,  but  it  is  the  product  of  natiiral  religion.  There  is 
little  atheism,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  knowledge  of 
Ciod  comes  from  Christian  teaching.  It  is  largely  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  life  at  the  front.  It  is  a  sort  of  elemental  faith. 
The  same  is  true  of  prayer.  It  instinctively  came  in  war — 
a  crj'  to  God,  if  there  was  one,  to  preserve  one's  life.  The  fact 
of  a  future  life  is  also  an  instinctive  faith;  there  was  much  doubt 
exprest  as  to  its  nature.  One  officer  writes:  'A  very  dangerous 
belief  in  spiritualism  is  gaining  gi-ound  and  a  tendency  toward 
dabbhng  in  it.' 

"The  problem  of  evil  baffles  the  men.  Especially  has  it  been 
difficult  to  reconcile  God  and  this  awful  war.  '  Can  the  guiding 
power  of  such  a  world  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ?  *  Much  pessimism  both  as  to  man  and  the  goodness  of 
God  has  been  called  into  being  by  the  war.  It  seems  to  these 
men  that  there  has  been  a  blatant  triumph  of  niateriahsm,  and 
God  is  powerless  before  it. 

"When  it  comes  to  thoughts  about  Jesus  Christ  the  answers 
are  quite  full  and  explicit.  There  is  universal  respect  for  him, 
tho  the  heroic  side  of  his  character  seems  largely  unknown. 
There  is  little  knowledge  of  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  atoning 
sacrifice,  or  as  the  source  of  living  i30wer.  The  men  seem  seldom 
to  think  of  him  until  questioned.  He  is  remote  from  their  daily 
life.  Very  many  letters  said  his  doctrines  were  womanly  and 
his  character  as  jiresented  in  church  sentimental.  The  'living 
Christ'  is  merely  a  name,  and  means  little  to  the  men.  Christ 
is  a  historical  figure,  not  a  present  redeemer.  The  practical 
religion  of  the  great  mass  of  men  seems  to  be  a  vague  theism 
entirely  disassociated  from  Christ. 

"To  the  question  as  to  what  Clu-istianity  really  is  there  is 
the  most  disquieting  vagueness  in  the  rephes.  The  average 
man  in  the  Army  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  giving  a  defini- 
tion of  Christianity.  They  seem  to  think  of  it  on  the  whole  as  a 
series  of  prohibitions.  But  some  did  say  that  it  was  the  life  of 
good-will.  The  testimony  of  many  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
war  had  Avidened  the  gulf  between  men  and  the  churches;  they 
do  not  connect  their  religious  emotions  wdth  Christianity;  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  heroic  in  them;  they  can  not  see  how  it 
lielps  them  to  live  better;  the  Church  is  not  a  positive  force  in 
the  life  of  the  Avorld.  But  there  was  some  counter-evidence 
here.  Some  men  did  thii;k  of  Christian  life  as  meaning  service. 
But  they  take  Christianity,  as  a  rule,  as  being  what  they  think 
its  official  representatives  believe  it  to  be,  and  taken  at  that 
Aaluatiou,  it  does  not  attract  them. 


"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  our  present  civihza- 
tion  and  their  own  view  of  life?  Frankly  materialistic.  The 
things  Avith  Avhich  people  are  most  concerned  are  money,  houses, 
food,  and  pleasure.  The  effect  of  the  social  order  in  Avhich  the 
men  have  groAvn  up  has  been  to  make  them  think  material  suc- 
cess the  chief  aim  in  life.  The  question  of  money  is  so  terribly 
present  to  the  w^age-earner  that  he  can  think  of  nothing  else 
but  that  and  picking  up  Avhat  little  pleasiu-e  he  can  get  along 
the  way.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  beneath  this  crust 
of  materialism  there  is  a  latent  idealism  that  will  burst  out  at 
times  of  great  crises.  Dr.  Cairns  says,  howe\'er,  that  'In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  experiences  of  the  Line  it  Avould 
be  a  great  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  to  think  of  the 
mass  of  men  as  preoccupied  Anth  religion.  This  is  what  has 
made  the  highly  colored  pictures  of  a  "rcA-iA'al  of  religion  at  the 
front"  so  untrue  and  pernicious.  If  we  are  basing  our  hopes 
for  religion  on  the  idea  that  the  men  are  going  to  set  the  churches 
on  fire  Avith  a  new  zeal  for  religion,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disap- 
])ointed.  There  Avill  be  a  new  and  wonderful  opportunity  for 
reaching  and  deeply  moAang  these  men,  Avhich  the  chxu-ches  may 
see  and  use,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  there  Avill  be  more.  For 
oiu"  witnesses  generally  testify  that,  to  aU  appearances,  material 
interests  have  every Avhere  seemed  to  prevail  OA'er  spiritual.'" 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  Avar  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  questions  put,  and  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Cairns,  who,  Avith  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
acted  Avith  the  committee  of  inquiry,  is  that  the  results  ' '  shatter 
the  glib  optimism  of  people  Avho  talk  of  Avar  as  a  school  of  moral 
discipline."     We  read: 

"The  strain  of  war  hardens  and  stunts  men  and  sets  up  a 
fatigue  of  soul,  which  is  followed  by  craAnng  for  bodilj'  excite- 
ment. The  immoraUty,  Avhich  Dr.  Cairns  does  not  gloze  OA^er, 
is  thus  explained.  Men  in  the  Army  are  treated  as  things  and 
tend  to  sink  to  that  level.  But  for  other  brighter  influences  the 
effect  of  war  Avould,  he  concludes,  be  purely  degrading.  Spiritu- 
ally and  intellectually  the  men  Avere  poorly  equipped  for  so 
sudden  and  terrible  a  crisis.  'Church  and  nation,'  Dr.  Cairns 
cries,  'ought  to  have  done  better  by  them.'  Our  educational 
system  was  found  Avanting;  the  teaching  of  the  Chiu"ch  and  the 
Sunday-school  proved  hopelessly  defective. 

■ ' '  When  one  thinks  of  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  Avhich 
has  been  spent  in  the  last  half-century  on  religious  education  in 
the  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools  the  result  seems  strangely 
small,  and  must  lead  to  the  question  Avhether  our  methods  are 
sound 

"'Sunday-schools  of  all  denominations  are  still  grievously 
ineffectiA^e,'  was  the  conclusion  of  a  senior  chaplain,  Avho  testifies 
to  the  'almost  incredible  ignorance  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
men  alike,'  and  by  Avay  of  illustration  mentions  that  men  'do 
not  know  Avhere  to  find  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  an 
Old  Testament  book,  and  have  no  conception  of  Avhat  Whit- 
sunday stands  for.'" 

When  it  Avas  sought  to  find  out  what  the  men  really  thought 
of  the  churches,  Avhether  they  looked  at  all  to  the  Chiu'ch  for  help 
in  sohing  the  social  and  national  problems  of  the  future,  it  was 
discovered  that  "the  great  majority  of  the  men  had  not  been 
in  liAang  touch  Avith  any  Church."     Instead: 

"'A  torrent  of  criticism,  Avith  surprizing  unanimity,  was 
poured  out  on  this  point,'  says  the  committee.  The  central 
criticism  was  that  the  churches  are  out  of  touch  A\ith  reality. 
There  are  contending  creeds — contending  OA^er  points  that 
mean  nothing  to  the  aA'erage  man.  Church  serA'ices  seem  un- 
natural. Hj'mns  have  no  relation  to  life.  Church  teachings 
are  remote  and  unreal.  The  Church  has  not  alhed  itself  AAith 
the  Avorkers  of  the  Avorld  in  their  struggle  for  reform.  It  is 
antiquated  and  out  of  touch  Avith  modern  thought,  cramped 
Avith  tradition,  full  of  cant,  subservient  to  the  state  instead  of 
being  its  critic  aud  being  the  Avorld-power  above    the  state. 
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Says  Dr.  Cairns:  'The  point  of  all  the  criticisms  is  that  the 
Church  has  not  independent  life  or  a  spiritual  message,  but  is 
deeply  tainted  wth  the  materiaHsm  of  the  world.'" 


BOLSHEVISM   SPIRITUALLY  INTERPRETED 

THE  SPIRITUAL  APPEALS  of  Bolshevism  have  been 
analyzed  by  few  while  they  have  made  themselves 
potent  to  thousands.  We  stand  aghast  at  the  excesses 
that  arise  in  its  name,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  inciting  spirit  as 
but  the  converse  of  that  which  was  preached  and  applauded 
during  the  war.  That  is  how  the  matter  seems  to  be  regarded 
by  Mr.  John  Spargo,  who,  long  a  leader  in 
the  Socialist  party  of  America,  has  refused 
to  associate  himself  with  its  recent  radical 
advances.  But,  he  says  in  The  Christian 
Century  (Chicago),  "if  we  would  understand 
why  millions  of  people  in  all  lands  have 
turned  away  from  old  ideals,  old  loyalties, 
and  old  faiths  to  Bolshevism,  with  some- 
thing of  the  passion  and  frenzy  charac- 
teristic of  great  Messianic  movements,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  intense  spiritual 
agony  and  hunger  which  the  Great  War  has 
brought  into  the  lives  of  civilized  men." 
The  facts  of  the  war  have  become  com- 
monplaces, but  it  is  often  ignored  that  "men 
who  have  grown  up  in  a  civilization  ordered 
by  law  instead  of  brute  force,  inured  to  dis- 
ciplines of  law-abiding  communities,  trained 
to  regard  human  life  as  sacred,  to  submit 
their  wrongs  to  judicial  tribunals  for  redress, 
have  been  massed  in  millions  in  a  great  con- 
test of  force.  ...  In  a  word,  mankind  went 
back  to  its  primal  instincts  and  its  primal 
faith  in  force.  The  restraints  of  religion,  of 
cultvu-e,  of  civil  law,  were  torn  off,  like  the 
thin,  polished  veneer  stript  from  the  rough 
and  inferior  wood  which  it  hid  from  sight." 
From  such  a  state,  whose  details  of  being 
have  been  burned  into  our  consciousness  for 
foiu"  years,  we  come  suddenlj^  upon  a  rever- 
sion to  the  old  with  such  results  as  the  wTiter, 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  thought  and  reasoned 
socialistically,  here  sketches: 

"Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  find  themselves  unable 
•  to  resume  normal  civil  life?  Is  there  anything  strange  in  the 
fact  that  such  periods  of  readjustment  and  restoration  are 
generally  disturbed,  and  almost  invariably  characterized  by  a 
great  increase  of  crime,  especially  of  crimes  against  life  and 
property?  Quite  apart  from  the  crimc^s  due  to  mental  derange- 
ments due  to  the  overstrain  of  war-life,  there  is  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  crime-rate  which  can  be  directly  laid  to  the' 
psychology  of  war. 

"Take  men  who  have  gone  through  such  experiences — and 
they  are  legion — and  consider  how  Bolshevism  must  appear  to 
them:  Its  methods  are  undemocratic;  it  does  not  dt^pend  upon 
the  decision  amd  freely  exprest  will  of  the  majority,  but  upon  the 
decision  and  daring  of  a  few.  Shocking  as  this  may  seem  to  the 
law-abiding  citizen  with  his  growing  reliamie  upon  democratic 
methods,  to  the  soldier  it  suggests  a  very  close  parallel  to  mili- 
tary methods.  War  is  decided  upon  by  the  few  and  their  decision 
is  imposed  by  force  upon  the  many.  Bolshcmsm  is  brutal;  its 
leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  kill  many  human  beings  to  attain 
their  ends.  In  this,  too,  it  is  very  like  war  as  these  men  have 
known  it.  The  Bolsheviki  confiscate  property  and  violate  prop- 
erty-rights in  trying  to  carry  out  their  program.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  in  every  great  war. 

"Millions  of  men  who  have  gone  through  this  war  have  been 
raad(!  practically  incapable  of  feeling  moral  indignation  at  the 
acts  of  the  Bolsheviki  or  at  Bolshevism.  If  millions  of  lives 
may   be   sacrificed,  whole   orovinces  devastated,  thousands  of 
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cities  and  villages  ruined  and  laid  in  ruins  and  whole  popula- 
tions terrorized,  in  order  that  political  ends  determined  upon 
by  little  conclaves  of  statesmen  and  diplomats  may  be  attained, 
why  be  surprized  or  shocked  when  similar  evils  are  wrought 
by  men  whose  aim  is  so  much  greater,  so  much  more  ambitious? 
If  such  things  are  condoned  when  the  object  desired  is  the 
preservation  of  the  existing  social  order,  with  its  many  in- 
equalities and  shortcomings,  shall  there  be  no  excuse,  no  con- 
donation, if  they  are  done  by  men  whose  object  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  social  order,  free  from  poverty,  from  exploitation  and 
oppression?  This  is  the  manner  of  reasoning  common  to  a  vast 
number  of  men  who  have  had  their  whole  mental  outlook 
changed  by  their  experiences  in  the  Great  War  just  ended." 

Mr.  Spargo  argues  that  the  marvel  is  that  so  few  among 
the  millions  who  thus  fought  have  had  their 
lives  so  thoroughly  revolutionized;  and  this 
fact  brings  the  dangers  of  easy  complacence : 

"Not  for  a  brief  period,  but  for  manj' 
years  to  come,  these  possibilities  of  danger 
will  remain  and  must  be  reckoned  with  by 
governments.  Great  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  statesman  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
Men  who  have  shared  in  the  great  adven- 
ture and  fought  to  defeat  autocracy  and  to 
'make  the  world  safe  for  democracy'  will 
never  be  content  to  tolerate  autocracy  and 
despotism  in  industry.  Men  who  crossed 
the  haunted  seas,  defying  the  lurking  sub- 
marines; who  fought  side  by  side  with  men 
of  many  nations  in  the  far-flung  battle-lines 
of  Em-ope;  whose  eyes  beheld  the  air  above 
them  transformed  to  a  battle-field  and  who 
have  bayoneted  living  men,  wiU  not  shrink 
from  the  use  of  \'iolence  in  order  to  secure 
what  they  believe  to  be  justice  for  them- 
seh'es  and  those  they  love.  No  sanctitj'  of 
law  or  property-rights  will  for  long  hold  such 
men  under  the  bondage  of  the  industrial 
autocrat  or  the  profiteer.  Negro  soldiers 
who  fought  side  by  side  with  white  comrades 
against  white  foes,  who  bore  their  equal 
share  of  danger  and  sacrifice,  will  not  be 
content  to  remain  despised  and  subject  to 
race  discrimination  and  prejudice." 


Who  left  the  Sociahst  party,  now 
warns  us  of  the  "spirit  of  apoca- 
lyptic expectancy,"  which  "became 
almost   universal "    during   the   war. 


The  civilian  population  also,  so  it  is  shown, 
developed  a  psychology  favorable  to  Bol- 
shevism. These  men  and  women  had  come 
to  look  upon  war  as  a  terrible  evil  belong- 
ing to  a  less  enlightened  age.     But — 

"After  a  brief  moment  of  consternation  and  despair,  the 
people  in  each  of  these  countries,  acting  under  the  mighty 
impulse  of  a  common  ideal,  achieved  a  degree  of  solidarity,  a 
homogeneity  of  vision  and  purpose,  such  as  only  the  Utopians 
have  ever  dared  forecast.  Thus  welded,  they  set  themselves 
to  the  achievement  of  purposes  for  which  no  price  seemed  too 
high,  no  sacrifice  too  i^r^at. 

"In  each  of  these  nations  the  intellectual  elite  consecrated 
their  genius  to  the  creation  of  a  propaganda  id(>alizing  the  war, 
glorifying  service  in  the  national  army  as  a  high  privilege  and 
honor,  i)roving  that  th(>ir  side  was  one  hundr(>d  per  ci^nt.  right 
and  innocent  of  wrong-doing  and  the  other  side  one  hundred  per 
cent,  wrong  and  guilty — all  to  the  end  that  the  national  morale 
might  be  made  invincible.  If  much  that  was  blatant,  crude, 
\ulgar,  and  evt-n  vicious,  appeared  as  patriotism,  .so  too,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  the  noblest  and  best  fruits  of  human  efTort. 
Something  like  a  great,  genuine  religion  of  s(>rvice  appeared. 
Men  and  wom(>n  put  luxury  aside  and  gloried  in  jirivation. 
Party  strife  was  hushed  and  a  'sacred  union'  of  all  for  the  com- 
mon good  was  born.  Men  and  women  for.sook  idle  enjoym(>nts 
and  worked  as  men  and  women  can  only  work  under  the  urge 
of  a  great  ideal.  In  the  voluntary  organizations  for  war-service 
which  ai>peared  in  each  country  we  glimpsed  tlu;  almost  infinite 
possibilities  of  human  fellowship  in  labor  and  sacrifice.  The 
proud  and  the  humble,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  famous  and 
the  obscure,  all  canu'  together,  eacii  serving  according  to  his 
own  capacity.  And  when  the  tidings  of  bereavement  came 
ther(>  was  no  comi)laint.  Men  and  womtm  in  the  presence  of  the 
immeasurable  sorrow  of  the  world  bore  the  burdens  of  individual 
grief  with  proud  fortitude." 
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It  became  the  fixt  idea  of  whole  peoples  that  the  world  could 
never  be  the  same  again,  that  a  new  sort  of  world  must  surely 
arise  to  justify  the  destruction  and  suffering.    Moreover: 

"Only  the* consolation  of  that  faith  made  it  j^ossible  to  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  suffering  and  sorrow  which  the  war  imposed 
upon  them.  Just  as  the  belief  in  an  eternal  life  of  perfect 
happiness  to  come  has  made  it  possible  for  millions  of  human 
beings  to  endm-e  li^^es  of  poverty  and  suffering,  so  the  conviction 
that  the  war  must  lead  to  a  freer,  juster,  nobler  state  of  society 
made  it  possible  for  whole  peoples  to  live  through  the  long  years 
of  otherwise  unendurable  agonj-.  The  human  soul  needs  the 
strong  support  of  faith.  It  was  faith  that  made  it  possible  for 
the  war-weary  Titan,  mankind,  to  stagger  on,  with  deaf  ears 
and  gi-ief-dimmed  eyes,  passi\'ely  struggling  toward  the  goal, 
bearing  the  load  well-nigh  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  A  spirit  of 
apocalyptic  expectancy-  became  almost  universal.  Men  felt 
that  great  changes  were  ine^-itable  and  imminent — changes 
commensm-ate  in  yastness  and  importance  with  the  war  and  its 
incalculable  cost  in  suffering.  Millions  of  human  beings  were 
thus  psychologically  ready  for  the  most  revohitionary  changes 
in  soeietjs  and  ready,  too,  to  face  calmly  the  possibiUtj'  that 
these  changes  A\'ould  involve  a  relentless  use  of  fon^e  and  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  Millions  of  lives  had  been  destroyed  to 
attain  smaller  ends;  A\'hy,  therefore,  shrink  from  the  sacrifice 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  to  attain  the  earthly  paradise  for- 
eA'ermore,  free  from  w  ar,  from  poverty,  from  economic  oppression. 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers  from  the  trenches,  a  greatly 
preponderant  majority  retained  sufficient  mental  balance  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  insidious  propaganda  of  Bol- 
shevism. They  found  it  easier  to  believe  in  progress  throiigh 
the  orderly  development  of  existing  democratic  instrumen- 
talities than  through  a  \dolent  cataclysm.  With  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  armies  these  men  and  women  have  demonstrated 
that  healthy  normality  upon  which  democracy  must  always 
relj\  But  there  remains  a  great  mass  of  the  less  well-balanced 
to  imperil  the  whole  fabric  of  society.  These  are  the  roman- 
ticists, the  hyperemotionahsts,  the  credulous,  and  those  who 
have  lost  faith  in  all  except  the  same  brute  force  which  crusht 
the  military  ambitions  of  Prussian  autocracy  by  overpowering 
mihtarism.  Surely,  the  obAnous  concern  of  sane  statesman- 
ship, and  of  intelligent  citizenship,  should  be  so  to  manage 
the  problems  arising  from  demobilization  and  readjustment  as 
to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  former  and  avoid  imposing  addi- 
tional stress  upon  the  latter.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
situation  confronting  civilization  should  be  faced." 

It  can  not  be  claimed,  says  Mr.  Spargo,  that  either  our  own 
Government  or  that  of  any  other" nation  has  manifested  very 
great  wisdom  or  courage  in  meeting  the  challenge  inherent  in 
the  new  conditions.     Further: 

"The  world's  statesmen  have  signally  failed  to  comprehend 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  old  theories  and  methods  to  meet  the 
new  order  of  things.  Thirty-five  millions  of  men  were  uiider 
arms,  it  is  estimated,  Avhen  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
demobilization  of  these  immense  armies,  and  of  the  civilian 
auxiliaries  to  them;  the  wholly  changed  mentahty  of  the  men, 
many  of  whom  find  in  the  homes  they  left  environments  no  longer 
suitable;  the  friction  inseparable  from  the  i)rocess  of  turning 
industry  and  commerce  back  into  the  channels  of  peace — these 
are  equivalent  to  bringing  immense  masses  of  highly  inflam- 
matory materials  into  the  very  heart  of  the  social  structm-e, 
needing  only  a  touch  from  the  torch  of  revolt  to  set  the  whole 
mass  aflame. 

"Men  and  women  Avhose  minds  have  been  prepared  by  their 
experience  for  the  reception  of  Bolshevik  teachings  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to  uimecessary  irritation.  It  is  foolish  and 
dangerous  to  continue  one  day  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  extraordinary  limitations  imposed  during  the  war 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  to  give  full  expression  to  his 
convictions  and  beliefs.  It  is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  oppose 
the  universally  growing  demand  for  democratic  control  of 
industry.  It  is  foolish  and  dangerous  to  ])ermit  profiteering 
in  the  people's  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  All  these  things, 
and  worse,  have  been  taking  place  in  practically  every  country, 
including  our  own,  with  the  result  that  Bolshevism  rages  like 
a  forest  fire  which  threatens  to  become  uncontrollable.  And 
the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  world  charged  with  the 
great  task  of  making  peace,  learning  nothing  from  the  past, 
bhnd  to  the  perils  of  the  present,  have  made  of  the  negotiations 
for  i^eaee  an  irritant  as  dangerous  as  war  itself.     They  ha^e 


by  their  intrigues,  their  higgling  and  haggling,  their  reckless 
passion  for  power,  delayed  the  comfort  and  freedom  from 
suspense  for  which  the  peoples  of  many  nations  yearned." 


GEORGE  ELIOT  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  FACTOR 

THE  SPIRITUAL  DISTANCE  the  world  has  traveled 
in  the  past  hundred  years  is  measured  by  writers  who 
are  moved  by  her  centenary  year  to  consider  the  religious 
world  of  George  EUot.  The  popular  noveMst  of  former  genera- 
tions, her  books  seem  to  be  less  and  less  read  to-day,  and  the 
woman  herself  offers  few  points  of  attraction  to  the  literary 
historian.  The  London  Nation  contrasts  the  mass  of  htera- 
ture  sm-rounding  the  Bronte  legend  and  the  paucity  of  the 
George  Ehot  kind.  "The  Avoman  who  was  hiu-t  because  no  one 
exprest  any  sense  of  scandal  at  the  idea  of  her  roaming  the 
Continent  Avith  Herbert  Spencer  stiU  remains  the  Avoman  who 
fails  to  intrigue  the  fancy,  even  the  rather  hectic  fancy,  of 
hterary  people."  But  in  this  woman  The  Nation  sees  a  sort 
of  "abstract  and  brief  chronicle"  of  her  time.  Her  spiritual 
life,  "outwardly  so  uneventful,  moved  among  the  instincts  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  deepest  thought  of  her  time.  So  deep  was 
she  in  that  sad  age  that  she  declared  honestly  that  it  seemed 
to  her  a  mistake  that  she  had  ever  been  born."     We  read  on: 

"Her  first  great  novel,  'Adam  Bede,'  was  published  in  the 
same  year  as  Dai-win's  'Origin  of  Species,'  and  the  two  became 
the  books  of  the  year. 

"Life,  human  and  animal,  AAath  all  its  queer  joy  and  poignancy, 
was  narrowed  to  a  tiny  sunht  space  where  the  motes  danced. 
AU  the  unutterable  sadness  of  transiency  beset  George  Eliot. 
She  was  haunted,  too,  by  a  sense  of  the  terrible  shortness  of  the 
time  in  Avliich  one  might  do  good.  One  must  either  help  or  hinder, 
leave  a  fruitfid  inheritance  or  one  that  cursed.  And  the  time 
was  so  short.  It  is  to  her  a  nightmare.  She  could  not  talk 
simply  to  people,  so  fierce  Avas  her  desire  to  influence  them  for 
good.  This  is  the  Puritanism  that  is  driven  by  goads.  There 
is  more  than  a  touch  of  fanaticism  about  it." 

The  famous  description  of  her  and  her  religious  creed  Avritten 
by  Frederick  Myers  is  quoted  by  The  Nation,  probably  in  despair, 
that  anything  more  eloquent  could  be  produced  by  an  age  so 
far  away  as  ours  from  that  Victorian  England: 

"I  remember  how,  at  Cambridge,  I  walked  Avith  her  once  in 
the  FelloAvs'  Garden  of  Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May; 
and  she,  stirred  somcAvhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as  her 
text  the  three  words  which  have  been  used  so  often  as  the  in- 
spiring trumpet-call  of  men — the  words  God,  Immortality,  Duty 
— pronounced  with  terrible  earnestness  hoAv  inconceiAable  was  the 
first,  how  unbelievable  the  second,  and  yet  how  peremptory  and 
absolute  the  third.  NcA^er,  perhaps,  have  sterner  accents  affirmed 
the  sovereignty  of  impersonal  and  unrecompensing  law. 

"I  hstened,  and  night  fell,  her  grave,  majestic  countenance 
turned  toward  me  like  a  sibyl's  in  the  gloom;  it  was  as  tho  she 
Avithdrew  from  my  grasp,  one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise 
and  left  me  the  third  scroll  only,  aAvful  with  inevitable  fates. 
And  when  we  stood  at  length  and  parted,  amid  that  columnar 
circuit  of  the  forest-trees,  beneath  the  last  tAvilight  of  starless 
skies,  I  seemed  to  be  gazing,  like  Titus  at  Jerusalem,  on  vacant 
seats  and  empty  halls — on  a  sanctuary  AAnth  no  presence  to 
hallow  it,  and  heaven  left  lonely  of  a  God." 

From  the  same  Avriter  is  taken  this  to  show  "her  moral  ap- 
phcation  of  her  stern  creed": 

"I  am  just  and  honest,  not  because  I  expect  to  live  in  another 
Avorld,  but  because,  having  felt  the  pain  of  injustice  and  dis- 
honesty tOAvard  myself,  I  haA'e  a  fellow  feeling  Avith  other  men 
Avho  would  suffer  the  same  pains  if  I  Avere  unjust  or  dishonest 
toward  them.  Why  should  I  give  my  neighbor  short  AA-eight 
in  this  Avorld  because  there  is  not  another  Avorld  in  AA'hich  I 
should  have  nothing  to  weigh  out  to  him?  I  am  honest  because 
I  don't  like  to  inflict  evil  on  others  in  this  life,  not  because  I  am 
afraid  of  evil  to  myself  in  another.  In  some  minds  the  deep 
pathos  lying  in  the  thought  of  human  mortality— that  Ave  are 
here  for  a  little  while  and  then  A-anish  aAvay;  that  this  earthly 
life  is  aU  that  is  giA'en  to  our  loA^ed  ones  and  to  our  many  suffer- 
ing felloAV  men — lies  nearer  the  fountains  of  moral  emotion  than 
the  conception  of  extended  existence." 


<E«^«tV)-  - 
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"With  Campbell's  fcire  so  rich  and  rare 
Just  give  me  a  husky  spoon 
Then  every  day  will  bloom  like  May 
And  smile  like  sunny  June." 


^Tm  hungry  for  it!^^ 

i 

Yes,  1 920  has  an  eager 
welcome  ready  for  this 
favorite  Campbell's  kind. 

Nourishing  food  at 
reasonable  cost  is  the  New 
Year's  biggest  problem.  And 
no  product  in  your  larder 
gives  you  more  practical 
help  in  solving  it  than 

Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup 

It  combines  fifteen  different 
vegetables  beside  barley, 
macaroni  alphabets  and  a 
satisfying  beef  stock. 

Enjoyed  by  everyone,  rich 
in  necessary  strength-giving 
elements,  this  tempting  soup 
is  also  one  of  the  most 
economical  of  foods. 
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i  VEGETABLE 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


Campbell  Gwn^A'^^ 

MDEN.N.J.,U^^ 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


SERIOUS  poets  have  painted  Bol- 
shevism in  its  worst  colors;  and  the 
majority  of  the  world  finds  no  exaggera- 
tion in  their  portraiture.  A  lighter  weapon, 
but  none  the  less  effective,  is  flourished  by 
the  humorous  verse-crater  who  has  before 
him  a  territory  that  the  late  W.  S.  Gilbert 
would  have  reveled  in.  Characteristic 
in  many  touches  of  the  happy  f aeulty 
EngUsh  ccTiters  have  for  light  verse  is  a 
Bolshevik  lullaby  in  the  London  Bystander. 

BERCEUSE  BOLSCHE 

By  a.  a.  Thomson 

Oh,  hushaby  baby,  your  father's  a  Red; 

He's  had  a  dust-up  with  the  dustman  (now  dead) . 

He's  butchered  the  baker — pleasing  event — 

And  poleaxed  the  landlord  who  called  for  the  rent. 

He's  pitched  your  Aunt  Olga 

Right  into  the  Volga, 

For  daring  to  ask  for  the  money  she'd  lent. 

Your  eight-year-old  brother  takes  after  hj^s  dad, 
For  only  last  Thursday — high-spirited  lad — 
He  proved  his  aUegiance  to  freedom  so  dear, 
By  gallantly  biting  the  schoolmaster's  ear. 
And  quaint  Cousin  Nich'las 
(Whose  pleasantries    tickl'us)         '■• 
Oft  playfully  poisons  the  family's  beer. 

Your  Uncle  Alexis  has  broad-minded  views; 

He  never  slays  singly — he  slaughters  in  cuas. 

He  thinks  it  the  simplest  and  grandest  of  feats 

To  let  off  an  eighty-pound  bomb  in  the  streets, 

And  when  he  feels  bosky 

He  charters  a  droshky 

And  drives  around,  shooting  each  person  he  meet«. 

Mark  well  these  examples  and  learn  them  off  pat ; 

Throw  stones  at  your  granny  and  strangle  the  cat. 

Then  haply  you'll  grow  (as  your  fond  parents  hope) 

Expert  in  the  science  of  dagger  and  dope; 

You'U  crown  all  yoiu*  labors 

By  knifing  the  neighbors, 

And  win  the  good  fight  against  tyrants  (and  soap). 

In  an  American  fling  at  Bolshevism  the 
poet  turns  a  Longfellow  classic  to  parody 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Even  those  who 
discountenance  parody  as  a  rule  will  per- 
haps consider  this  exception  admissible. 

THE  AMATEUR  BOLSHEVIST 

By  Elia!^  Lieberman 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
When  through  the  crowded  highways  passed 
A  youth,  ill  shod  and  habited. 
Who  carried  high  this  sign  in  red: 
"Whatever  is,  is  wrong." 

His  trousers  bagged,  his  hat  was  cracked. 
His  vest  important  buttons  lacked. 
His  Windsor  bow  was  tied  askew. 
That  slogan  seemed  to  fit  him,  too: 
"Whatever  is,  is  wrong." 

"What  makes  you  bear  that  thing,  my  lad?" 
1  asked.     "  Is  life  so  really  bad. 
The  game  of  chance  so  wholly  lost 
That  you  must  flaimt  this  awful  frost: 
'Whatever  is,  is  wrong'?" 

He  glared  at  me  through  bloodshot  eyes; 
His  glance  was  one  of  pained  surprize 
That  there  could  live  a  wight  so  slow, 
So  crass,  so  dense,  as  not  to  know. 
Whatever  is,  is  wrong. 

He  groaned,  "I  wish  I  had  my  way! 
This  world  should  be  remade  to-day. 
I'd  run  it  on  a  different  plan  - 

And  prove  to  you  or  any  man,  ,' 

Whatever  ls,  is  •\vrong." 

I  asked  Mm  what  that  plan  might  be. 
But  out  of  all  he  flung  at  me — 
A  cross  between  a  whine  and  hiss — 
I  clearly  gathered  only  this: 
"Whatever  is,  is  wrong. 'I 


He  raked  me  with  a  wicked  leer; 
"Bourgeois!"  1  thought  I  heard  him  sneer. 
Then,  hfting  liigh  that  sign  of  red. 
He  stalked  away,  but,   parting,  said, 
"Whatever  is,  is  wrong." 


In  lines  apparently  of  caricature,  con- 
tributed to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  writ- 
er draws  a  true  portrait  of  a  New  York 
dweller  of  the  Bohemian  type.  Marguerite 
comes  from  New  England  to  undergo  the 
metamorphosis  of  Greenwich  Village;  but 
she  has  cousins,  we  learn  from  the  Village 
census,  that  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

THE  CLUTCH   OF  ENVIRONMENT 

By  O.  O.  M. 

Marguerite  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  ten. 
She  went  to  live  with  Aunt  Libby  in  Brookline. 
Aunt  Libby  was  a  bit  of  lavender  and  old  lace. 
She  always  read  a  poem  by  Longfellow  before 

reading  The  Transcript, 
To  be  calm  before  the  journalistic  storm,  she  said. 
Marguerite    spent    her   girlhood   in   the   rarefied 

atmosphere  of  a  wealthy,  highly  cultivated, 

rather  haughty  society. 
Aunt  Libby  drest  her    in    black    moire,  spring- 
heel  shoes,  and  the  only  jewelry  was  a  black 

onyx   breastpin,   an   heirloom,   she  wore  on 

Sundays. 
Aimt  Libby  was  a  Unitarian  and  she  never  went 

any  place  except  to  Lenox.     She  pronounced 

Massachusetts,  "Mass." 
Four   years    ago    Aunt    Libby    was    called    to    a 

higher  plane. 
I  saw  Marguerite  the  other  day. 
She  draws  weird  Vanity  Fair-ish  pictures  for  a 

fashion  syndicate, 
And  Uves  in  a  basement  studio  near  the  Brec-oort. 
Her  roommates  call  her  "Marge." 


The  title  of  one  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novels  is  borrowed  by  a  writer  in  the  same 
newspaper  for  a  free-verse  sketch  of  New 
England  character  and  environment.  The 
author's  borrowings  end  with  the  title. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE 

By  G.  S.  B. 

No  tiling  in  Grassy  Plain  appeared  greatly  al- 
tered— 

A  queer  new  cupola  perched  on  the  roof  of  the 
schoolhouse ; 

Some  of  the  barns  now  had  the  new-fangled  silos 

Standing  Uke  donjon-towers  o'er  the  unkempt 
farmyards 

(Things  of  romance,  those  towers,  in  the  winter 
twiUghts!). 

We  sighted  a  fellow  moodily  digging  potatoes, 

Hailed  him,  and  brought  him  reluctant  and  dour 
to  the  fence-rail ; 

Then  in  a  vein  historico-sentimental 

We  told  of  our  youth  passed  there  in  liis  beau- 
tiful region: 

He 'shifted  his  quid  and  never  batted  an  eyelash. 

Whereat  we  began  to  revert  to  tales  of  o\w 
grandpa — 

Spoke  of  the  good  old  days  now  beyond  tlio 
ramparts 

Of  this  uneasy  planet  forever  flitted — 

Spoke  of  their  heartier  folk  and  their  simpler 
manners : 

Wooden  ho  stood  as  the  fence  on  which  he  was 
leaning 

But  when  we  tried  to  start  our  obdurate  Betsy, 

And  Betsy  refused  (the  ignition  coil  being  feeble), 

Then  he  awoke — then  at  last  we  had  reached 
him — 

Had  found  a  motif  to  which  his  nature  responded ; 

A  lopsided  gi'in  illumined  his  face  as  he  shouted. 

"  Now  ye've  got  back,  ye  thought  yo'd  stay 
awhile,  didn't  ye?" 


A  clever  burlesque  on  the  indenture  of 
an  apprentice,  a  form  of  contract  of  a  past 
day,  appears  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  It 
will  be  noted  by  the  truly  righteous  in 
verse-making  that  there  is  no  clause  in 
the  indeijture  to  cover  vers  libre. 

1      POETIC  LICENSE 

T    By  Kenneth  Slessor 

WHEREAS  apprenticeship  to  Verse 
Is  kt  its  best  a  ticklish  venture, 

I'll  t^ke  a  tolerant  Muse  to  ntirse, 
AsSiereirf  witness  the  Indenture: — 

'  Indenture 

I,  KENNETH  SLESSOR,  of  uncertain  mind. 

And  hereinaft«r  named  as  the  CONTRACTOR, 
Having  this  moment  duly  sealed  and  signed 

High  bond  with  my  Parnassian  benefactor, 

Do  vow  to  keep  (for  some  convenient  time) 
All  Items  of  the  MUSE'S  stipulation, 

PROVIDED  ALWAYS  that  to  wrench  a  rime 
I  may  employ  my  own  mterpretation. 

The  MLTSE  m  tiu-n  (as  will  by  this  transpire) 
Doth  vow  by  aU  the  Gods  and  Little  Fishes 

To  help  the  said  CONTRACTOR  twang  the  Lyre, 
PROVIDED  he  respects  her  stated  wishes. 

IN  PROOF  WHEREOF  these  presents  do  appear, 
(Signed)     KENNETH     SLESSOR     and     (by 
proxy)  THALIA, 
This  1st  of  April,  goodness  knows  the  year, 
At  KirribUU,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
^     ^     '^ 

ITEM.— 

The  said  CONTRACTOR  shaU,  on  no  excuse. 

Write  anything  without  he  introduce 

Upon  a  most  precarious  verbal  stilt 

The  word  "LUt." 

As,  for  example,  the  following  sample: 

"The  loving  lilt  of  laughing  hfe 

And  the  laughing  lilt  of  living  love. 

All  with  aUit^ration  rife, 

I  could  permute  as  the  above. 

And  hit  them  round  about  again. 

To  the  Ultmg  last  of  factorial  n." 

ITEM.—      ■ 

The  said  CONTRACTOR  shaU  at  every  chance 

Delight  In   such   Poetic   Elegance, 

Such  Nice  embodiment  of  the  Genteel, 

And  such  reel 

Extravaganza,  as  in  the  stanza: 

"Oh,   the   balmy  wet  dewdrops  bespangled   tlio 
sward,     ' 
And  an  odorous  zephyr  breathed  over  the  dale. 
And  the  reed    of  the  meads  danced  about  in  tlie 
ford. 
To  the  prance  of  the  prawns  (circumstantially 
stale) 
And  the  smells  of  bluebells  in  the  sweet  balmy 
deUs 
Were  wafted  hko  onions  and  tripe  in  the  gale. 
(Tho  exactly  what  'dales,'   'meads,'  and  so  on 
may  be 
I  have  no  more  idea  than  a  petrified  flea.)" 

ITEM. — 

The  said  CONTRACTOR  shall  in  every  case 

Pen  bilious  lyrics  to  the  Populace, 

And  preach  the   (Copyright)    Doctrine  of  tho 

Smile 
On  each  dial. 
As  you  may  see  In  the  following  paean: 

"Keep  a  smihng  face,  lad,  whatever  be  the  sky, 
Sme-ile  about  the  place,  lad,  and  never  murmiu- 

Die, 
Whatever    be    the   weather,    let    us'  all    sme-ilo 

together. 
Let  us  all  sme-ile  together,  with  a   (Copyriglit) 

Smile. 
In    the    caUow,    hollow,    Ella    Wheeler    Wilcox 

style." 
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The  Rag-content 


Loft-dried  Paper 


at  the  Reasonable  Price 


The  above  slogan  was  not  devised  in 
the  usual  way — that  is,  to  describe  a 
product.  For  this  was  a  case  of 
"slogan  first,"  the  product  being 
devised  to  fulfill  the  slogan.  And 
that  is  how  Systems  Bond  was  put 
on  the  market. 

The  ideal  business  paper,  as  devel- 
oped by  a  thorougli  canvass,  must  be 
a  "rag-content"  paper,  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  business. 
"Loft-dried"- — that  is  the  second  re- 
quirement, almost  as  important  as 
the  first,  for  this  slow  natural  method 
of  seasoning  knits  the  fibres  to- 
gether and  gives  texture  and  "feel." 
Now,  Systems  Bond  not  only 
meets  these  two  conditions,  but 
it  meets  the  third — "at  a  reason- 
able price" — and  that  is  where 
Systems     Bond    is     remarkable. 


The  practical  business  man  can  get 
this  quality  bond  at  a  business  man's 
price. 

No  longer  need  he  buy  paper  lacking 
in  reputation — varying  in  quality 
and  unreliable  in  supply.  For  Sys- 
tems Bond  is  nationally  standard- 
ized. All  printers  know  it.  Your 
printer  can  get  it.  Ask  him  also  to 
obtain  for  you  free  our  book  "The 
Modern  ^Manufacture  of  Writing 
Paper,"  of  interest  and  value  to 
every  jjaj^er  buyer. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer 
of  a  comprehensive  group  of  pa- 
pers— a  grade  for  every  Bond  and 
Ledger  need — all  produced  im- 
der  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions —  including  the  well 
known  Pilgrim,  Transcrijit,  At- 
lantic and  Manifest  Marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

oOl  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor   and  l.incolii,  Maine 


The'Rag'ConleniLojl-driedTaper  at  (he  ReasonahlePrice 
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EDUCATION    IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 
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NEGROES   IN  AMERICA 


NEGRO  POPULATION  FIGURES— The  followdng  sta- 
tistics are  taken  from  what  is  described  by  Mr. 
Samuel  L.  Rogers,  Director  of  Census,  as  the  "most 
comprehensive  statistical  report  ever  pubhshed  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates."  He  adds:  "It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
tabulations  for  this  report  were  made  by  a  corps  of  Negro  clerks 
working  under  the  efficient  direction  of  three  men  of  their  own 
race — namely,  Robert  A.  Pelham,  Charles  E.  HaU,  and  WiUiam 
Jennifer."  The  great  mass  of  the  Negro  population  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  resident  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  total  Negro  population  enumerated  in  1910,  numbering 
10,215,482  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska, - 
and  in  miUtary  and  naval  service  abroad,  9,827,763,  or  96.2  per 
cent.,  were  returned  from  the  States,  and  385,437,  or  3.8  per 
cent.,  from  Porto  Rico.  Th(^  number  returned  from  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  is  relatively  insignificant.  During  the  decade,  1900- 
1910,  Negro  papulation  in  the  United  States,  including  that  of 
outlying  territories,  increased  by  more  than  a  million,  and  of 
this  increase,  as  of  the  population  in  1910,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion was  in  the  outlying  possessions.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  States,  11.2  per  cent.,  considerably  exceeds  the  correspond- 
ing rate  of  6  per  cent,  ii;  Porto  Rico,  while  the  higher  rates 
recorded  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  represent  very  small  absolute 
population  changes.  According  to  the  same  government 
census  report  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  population  of 
States  runs  as  follows: 

Less  than  one  per  cent,  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine.  One.  to  five  per  cent,  in 
Arizona,  Colora(io,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  Five  to  twelve  and  one- 
half  PER  cent,  in  Oklahoma,  Kentuckjs  West  Vii-ginia.  Twelve 
and  one-half  to  twexty-five  per  cent,  in  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Delaware,  Maryland.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and 
one-half  per  cent,  in  Arkansas,  Virginia,  North  Carohna. 
Thirty-seven  and  one-half  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Fifty  per  cent,  and  over  in  Florida, 
]\Iississippi,  and  South  Carolina.       

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGROES— The  Negroes  who 
came  to  America  as  slaves  were  not  all  of  the  same  race,  stock, 
and  language.  There  were  varieties  of  Negroes  in  the  planta- 
tions; and  it  happened  at  times  that  "traditional  enemies  became 
brothers  in  servitude."  This  fact  is  noted  in  Benjamin  Brawley's 
"A  Short  History  of  the  American  Negro,"  where  we  read  also 
that  the  word  negro,  from  the  Latin  niger  (black)  is  commonly 
applied  to  any  and  all  the  black  and  dark-brown  races  of  Africa. 
^n  the  latter  country  real  Negi-oes  occupy  only  a  relatively  small 
])art  of  the  continent.  Outside  Africa,  on  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Nigritian  race  "only  less  im- 
portant than  the  main  branch  of  Negroes  in  Africa."  The 
center  of  the  colonial  slave  trade,  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  was  the  African  coast  about  two  hundred  miles  east 
of  the  great  Niger  River.  From  this  comparatively  small  region 
came  as  many  slaves  as  from  all  the  rest  of  Africa.  A  number 
Avere  of  different  race  than  the  Negroes.  There  were  Moors 
among  them  and  a  few  Malays  from  Madagascar.  To  such 
differences  in  race  and  tribal  origin  are  due  "the  very  marked 
distinctions  of  form  and  feature  observed  to-day  in  Americans 
of  unmixed  African  descent."     Mention  is  made  of  Negroes  in 


the  earliest  accounts  of  Spanish  explorers,  and  even  by  Columbus 
in  the  records  of  his  voyages.  They  were  familiar  figures  in  the 
West  Indies  from  1501  onward.  In  1513,  thirty  Negroes  helped 
Balboa  build  the  first  ship  constructed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America.  Among  the  Negroes  who  came  to  this  hemisphere 
in  the  earliest  years  were  many  of  "considerable  intelligence 
who  had  been  trained  as  Mohammedans  or  as  Cathohcs."  The 
first  colony  of  Negroes  in  what  is  now  the  United  States  was 
settled  near  the  site  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1525.  The  settlement  was  broken  up  by  the  rising  of  the 
Negroes  against  the  oppression  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
locality.  With  their  Spanish  companions  the  Negroes  returned 
to  JHaiti,  whence  they  had  come.  The  first  Negro  slaves  in  an 
English  colony  in  this  country  were  brought  in  a  Dutch  vessel 
to  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619.  They  were  twenty  in  number. 
From  Virginia  slaverj^  spread  into  all  the  rest  of  the  Thirteen 
(Colonies. 

STAGES  IN  NEGRO  EDUCATION— The  distinguished  Negro 
pubUcist,  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  is  cited  in  the  above- 
named  history  as  authority  for  the  following  stages  in  the  progress 
of  Negro  education. 

(1)  1865-1876,  the  period  of  groping  and  of  temporary  relief, 
wdth  army  schools,  mission  schools,  and  schools  of  the  PVeed- 
man's  Bureau  in  chaotic  disarrangement.  (2)  A  decade  of  def- 
inite effort  toward  the  construction  of  complete  school  systems, 
with  normal  schools  and  colleges  to  train  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  (3)  1885-1895,  advance  of  industrial  schools.  (4)  Since 
1895  there  has  been  "full  recognition  of  the  industrial  schools 
as  the  answer  to  a  combined  education  and  economic  crisis." 

FOLK-LORE  AND  FOLK-MUSIC— Among  Negro  writers  of 
fiction  Charles  W.  Chestnutt  is  mentioned  as  the  first  to  draw 
upon  the  rich  stores  of  material  afforded  by  his  race.  Their 
character  and  traditions,  it  will  be  recalled,  have  provided  sub- 
jects to  such  well-known  wTiters  of  the  white  race  as  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  George  W.  Cable,  and  the  late  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  The  latter's  Uncle  Remus  stories,  it  is  said,  are  thus 
far  the  "chief  literary  monument"  of  the  Negro.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Negro  folk-music  the  four  stages  noted  by  Mr. 
Du  Bois  are:  (1)  Native  African  music;  (2)  Afro- American 
music;  (3)  The  blending  of  Negro  music  with  that  of  the  foster- 
laud;  (4)  American  melodies  influenced  by  Negi-o  music  as 
in  the  songs  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster.  Of  the  latter-day  trend 
in  Negro  music  Mr.  Brawley  Avintes:  "In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  decided  tendency  toward  debasement.  'Ragtime' 
depends  for  its  effect  on  the  exaggeration  of  the  'rhythmical 
snap '  that  is  so  prominent  in  Negro  music,  and  upon  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  syncopation.  The  distinction 'between  'ragtime' 
and  the  pure  'spirituals'  should  be  insisted  upon,  however,  and 
more  and  more  should  the  current  debasement  of  Negro  music 
be  discouraged." 

NORTHWARD  MIGRATION  OF  NEGROES— The  movement 
of  Negroes  into  large  industrial  and  commercial  centers  of 
the  North  and  Mid-West  began  before  the  war  as  the  result 
of  better  openings  for  the  Negro  in  the  new  territory.  They 
do  not  incline  to  settle  on  farms.  Increased  demands  for  labor 
in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  which  were  further  enhanced  when 
America  joined  the  belligerents,  gave  extraordinary  impetus 
to  the  Negro  trek  northward.  Competent  Negro  authorities 
tell  us  that  these  migrants  of  the  race  have  not  been  displaced 
in  the  after-war  readjustment  because  thej^  amply  qualify  for 

{Continued  on  page  142) 
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'*rhe  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 


Engineer  F.  J.  Mink,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
is  known  as  "The  Chief"  on  the  New  York-Albany 
run,  because  he's  handled  a  throttle  for  thirty-one  years. 
For  ten  years  he  drove  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
on  his  division,  rvith  the  Hamilton  he  carries,  and 
established  an  enviable  record  for  running  on  schedule. 


An  engineer  dare  not  say, "My  watch  was  wrong" 


A  TERRIBLE  responsibility 
rests  with  the  Engineer.  The 
lives  of  hundreds  of  passengers  de- 
pend upon  him — not  just  on  brakes 
and  semaphore  signals. 

Having  the  correct  time  is  a  vital 
matter  to  him.  Once  his  train  gets 
behind  schedule  there  may  be  con- 
fusion at  any  intersection  or  switch 
— and  conflict  with  other  trains. 

Because  of  their  remarkable  ac- 
curacy, Hamilton  Watches  have 
always  been  in  big  demand  by  rail- 
road men,  and  today  the  Hamilton 
is  by  far  the  best  known  watch  on 
American  railroads. 


But  whatever  your  line  of  work, 
the  truthful  time-telling  of  a 
Hamilton  will  help  you  to  keep 
up  with  your  daily  schedule.  Every 
progressive  man  or  woman  de- 
serves to  own  a  Hamilton. 

If  you  are  planning  to  make  a 
gift,  consider  the  Hamilton  Watch. 
In  any  season,  on  any  occasion,  a 
Hamilton  would  be  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate. Whether  it's  to  fellow 
club  member,  employee,  or  to 
members  of  your  family — under  any 
circumstances  —  a  Hamilton  would 
be  a  splendid  compliment  and  a 
daily  reminder  and  inspiration. 

Hamilton  cases  are  as  beautifully 
and  durably  made  as  Hamilton 
movements. 

Let  your  jeweler  show  you  some 
of  the  many  Hamiltons — thin  mod- 
els and  wrist-watches  for  men, 
watches  especially  built  to  stand 
rough  service,  ladies'  bracelet  mod- 
els. The  prices  range  from  $38.00 
to  $200.00.  Movements,  $20.00 
(in  Canada  $22.00)  and  up. 

Send  for  "The  Timekeeper." 
You  will  be  interested  in  this  book- 
let-story of  the  Hamilton;  and  the 
various  models  are  illustrated  with 
prices. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


GREAT  INCREASE  IN  IMPORTATION  OF  DIAMONDS 

The  diamond  imports  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  about 
to  end  will  be  twice  as  much  in  stated  value  as  in  any  preceding 
year  in  the  history  of  our  import  trade.  Figures  compiled  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  indicate  that  the  value 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  imported  in  the  calendar 
year  1919  will  exceed  $100,000,000  against  the  former  high 
record  of  $52,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1916. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  diamonds  in  the  United  States  is 
now  considerably  above  $1,000,000,000,  and  if  valued  at  the 
present  inflated  prices  will  approximate  $2,000,000,000.  A 
statement  by  a  distinguished  diamond  expert  made  as  far  back 
as  1900  put  the  total  value  of  diamonds  in  the  United  States  at 
about  $450,000,000,  and  as  the  importations  since  that  time 
have  aggregated  about  $600,000,000  and  the  exportations 
practically  nothing,  the  grand  total  at  prewar  values  would  be 
at  the  present  time  rather  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  values  of  diamonds  have  advanced  from 
50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  during  the  war-period,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  grand  total,  when  measured  by  present 
market  values,  would  not  be  far  from  $2,000,000,000,  and  would 
certainly  reach  that  figure  within  a  very  short  time  with  the 
current  imports  running  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a  year. 

More  than  half  the  diamonds  of  the  world  are  now  owned  or 
held  in  the  United  States,  says  the  bank's  statement.  An 
estimate  made  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States 
showed  that  the  United  States  held  in  1900  considerably  over 
one-third  of  the  diamonds  of  the  world,  and  as  she  has  been 
since  that  time  a  larger  importer  of  diamonds  than  any  other 
country — and  has  taken  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  diamonds 
turned  out  since  the  beginning  of  the  war — it  is  apparent  that  our 
share  of  the  world's  stock  of  diamonds  is  now  fully  one-half. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  diamonds  comes,  of  course,  from 
South  Africa,  which,  in  fact,  turns  out  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
diamonds  produced  in  the  entire  world. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 


October 

Ten  Months  Ending  October 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

Increase  (+) 
Decrease  (— ) 

Gold 
Imports 

Dollars 
4,969,595 
44,148,990 

Dollars 

1,470,239 

2,178,149 

Dollars 

61,223,240 

270,070,513 

Dollars 
57,973,303 
36,441,228 

Dollars 
+     3,249,937 

Exports    

+233,629,285 

Excess  of  imports . 
Excess  of  exports . 

Silver 
Imports 

39,179,395 

707,910 

208,'847',273 

21,532,075 

8,722,430 
12,269,679 

6,766,239 
32,037,469 

72,706,585 
189,374,083 

61,549,381 
197,369,122 

+  11,157,204 

Exports 

-     7,995,039 

Excess  of  exports . 

3,547,249 

25,271,230 

116,667,498 

135,819,741 

ITALY'S  PRIVATE  WEALTH 

According  to  the  Economiste  Europeen,  Professor  Gini  has 
estimated  private  wealth  in  Italy  at  120,000,000,000  lire,  divided 
as  follows: 

Billions  of  Lire 

Lands,  quarries,  mines 41.0 

City  property 21.0 

Live  stock 4.3. 

Gold  and  silver 3.7 

Savings  deposits 8.8 

Public  securities 14.8 

Titles,  shares,  bonds 7.4 

Furniture 11.5 

Otlier  personal  property 7.5 


BRAZIL'S  WEALTH   OFFICIALLY  ESTIMATED 

The  first  official  estimate  of  public  wealth  in  Brazil  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  contos  of  reis, 
or  about  $7,500,000,000.  Of  this  amount  10,000,000  contos  are 
for  unimproved  property,  5,500,000  for  improved  property, 
7,000,000  for  personal  property,  5,000,000  for  cattle,  2,000,000 
for  railroads  and  ports,  and  500,000  for  the  manufacturing 
industry. — La  Journee. 


TRADING  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

(From  a  Report  issued  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.) 

In  1913  Australia  bought  German  goods  valued  at  $35,000,000, 
and  the  United  States  sold  her  only  $25,000,000.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  American  exports  to  Australia  amounted 
to  $109,000,000,  there  being,  of  course,  no  German  exports 
during  the  war. 

Sentiment  against  the  Germans  is  stiU  verj'  strong  in 
Australia,  and  the  United  States  will  probably  import  a  large 
share  of  the  commodities  formerly  sent  to  Germany.  Before 
the  war  British  exports  to  Australia  amounted  to  about 
$250,000,000  yearly,  and  the  principal  exports  from  Australia — 
wool,  gold,  wheat,  meat,  hides,  and  skins — were  shipped  to  the 
English  market. 

During  the  last  three  years,  owing  to  war-conditions,  a  greater 
area  has  been  sown  to  wheat  in  Australia,  the  1917-18  crop 
being  approximately  122,000,000  bushels.  The  wool  clip  is 
estimated  at  approximately  2,00Q,000  bales  annually. 

The  gold  production  in  the  Commonwealth  was  valued  at 
$30,000,000  in  1917.  * 

The  sugar  production  in  Queensland  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1919,  is  estimated  at  190,000  tons,  and  that  of  New 
South  Wales  at  12,000  tons. 

During  the  year  1915-16  Australia  produced  550,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  exported  491,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
80,000,000  pounds  were  scoured  and  tops,  Avith  a  total  value 
of  $130,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1916  Australian  flocks  numbered  73,000,000 
sheep.  For  the  year  1915  the  value  of  the  pastoral  products 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  estimated  at  $325,000,000. 


WORLD   COTTON  PRODUCTION 

The  world  production  of  cotton  has  been  on  the  decline  since 
1915-16,  and  the  United  States  crop  has  been  falling  off  since 
1914-15.  In  1915  world  production  reached  over  20,000,000 
bales. 

The  following  year  it  fell  to  less  than  19,000,000  bales,  and 
the  next  year  it  fell  to  about  17,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the 
crop-year  1919,  production  had  fallen  under  16,000,000  bales. — 
The  American  Exchange  National  Baiik. 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  CROP  REPORT 

A  cablegram  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy,  received  September  30,  1919,  gives 
the  1919  production  of  wheat  in  Spain,  Scotland,  Italy,  Canada, 
United  States,  India,  .Japan,  and  Tunis  as  1,735,000,000  bushels, 
or  94.4  per  cent,  of  the  1918  production  for  these  countries  and 
98.9  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average  1913-1917. 

The  1919  production  of  rye  in  Italy,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  is  given  as  96,548,000  bushels,  or  92.9  per  cent,  of  the  1918 
production  for  these  countries  and  107.3  per  cent,  of  a  five-year 
average  1913-1917. 

The  1919  production  of  barley  in  Scotland,  Italy,  Canada, 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Tunis  is  given  as  371,926,000  bushels, 
or  84.9  per  cent,  of  the  1918  production  for  these  countries  and 
104.1  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average  1913-1917. 

The  1919  production  of  oats  in  Scotland,  Italy,  Canada, 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Tunis  is  given  as  1,721,766,000 
bushels,  or  81.6  per  cent,  of  the  1918  production  for  these  coun- 
tries and  92.8  per  cent,  of  a  five-year  average  1913-1917. 

The  1919  production  of  corn  in  Italy,  Canada,  and  the  LTnited 
States  is  given  as  2,947,184,000  bushels,  or  110.2  per  cent, 
of  the  1918  production  for  these  countries  and  103  per  cent,  of  a 
five-year  average  1913-1917. 

The  1919  production  of  flaxseed  in  Italy,  Canada,  United 
States,  India,  Japan,  and  Tunis,  is  given  as  27,478,000  bushels, 
or  64.6  per  cent,  of  the  191S  production  for  these  countries 
and  ()3.5  ])er  cent,  of  a  five-year  average  1913   1917. 

The  1919  production  of  silk  cocoons  in  Italy  and  Japan  is 
given  as  614,548,000  jwunds,  or  102.6  per  cent,  of  the  1918 
jiroduction  for  these  countries  and  121.9  per  cent,  of  a  five-year 
average  1913-1917. 


THE   PASSING   OF   FRICK— AND   HIS   ERA 


IRON  AXD  COAL,  Carnegie  and  Frick — these  four  powers, 
two  natural  and  two  human,  were  fundamental  in  that 
period  of  industrial  expansion  and  "big  business"  whieli 
began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  ended,  some  economists 
are  saying,  with  the  Great  War  of  1914.  Carnegie  died  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  now  his  one-time  as- 
sociate, Henry  Clay  Frick,  coal  and 
coke  magnate,  ironmaster,  nudti- 
millionaire,  financier,  and  philan- 
thropist, foUows  him.  On  the  day 
Avhen  Frick  was  buried  in  Pittsburg 
it  happened,  dramatically  enough, 
that  Alexander  Berkman,  the  anarcli- 
ist  who  shot  him  for  his  uncompro- 
mising attitude  toward  labor  during 
the  great  Homestead  steel  strike,  was 
awaiting  deportation  at  EUis  Island 
as  an  "undesirable  anarchist."  It 
happened  also  that  a  great  labor 
upliea^-^al  in  the  steel  industry  was 
ending,  and  another  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts seemed  to  be  })egiuning,  just 
as  the  man  who  had  fought  the  unions 
to  a  standstill  in  his  day  was  leaving 
the  scene. 

Like  Carnegie,  with  whom  he  co- 
operated and  later  quarreled,  Frick 
came  up  from  the  bottom.  At  ten 
he  was  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  a  family  of 
"ordinary  means."  He  received  little 
education,  but  he  was  a  born  fighter 
and  he  was  lucky  in  finding  opportu- 
nities where  he  might  make  his  fight- 
ing ability  count.  Without  the  panic 
of  1873,  which  gave  him  a  chance  to 
buy  vast  natural  resources  in  coal  at 
a  fraction  of  their  real  value,  lie 
might  never  have  been  heard  from. 
He  understood,  as  others  did  not,  the 
■\alue  of  coking  coal  in  the  then  rapid- 
ly growing  steel  industry.  At  thirty 
years  old,  thanks  to  the  panic  and  his 
natural  shrewdness,  he  was  a  'tiillion- 
aire.  At  fifty,  in  the  words  of  a,  eulo- 
gist in  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
"he  was  a  man  of  so  many  millions 
that  his  fortune,  like  those  of  Car- 
negie and  Rockefeller,  was  largely  a 
matter  of  guesswork  even  to  himself." 

Mr.  Frick's  own  idea  of  tlie  secret 
of  liis  success,  as  he  summed  the  mat- 
t(>r  up  three  years  ago  for  an  in- 
terviewer,  is   distinguished    by  great 

directness  and  simplicity.  "Success,"  he  announced,  ■"simply 
calls  for  hard  work  and  devotion  to  your  business  at  all  times, 
day  and  night.  I  was  very  poor  arid  my  education  was  limited, 
but  I  worked  very  hard,  and  always  sought  opportunities." 
One  commentator  finds  it  a  characteristic  of  the  era  of  which 
Mr.  Frick  was  typical  that  it  sincerely  believed,  not  only  that 
everj-  American  boy  might  become  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  but  also  that  he  might  die  worth  ,$'J(JO,UOO,000,  if  he  were 
only  born  poor,  had  a  limited  education,  worked  very  hard,  and 
alwaj-s  sought   opportunities.     Such   a  belief,  at    least,    added 


Ct-'pyrighti'd  i>y  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

AN  INDV  STKtAL   CONQUEROR. 

This  recent  photograph  shows  tlie  vigorous  persoii- 
<-ilily  of  Hfury  Clay   Frick,  who  was  buried  on  De- 
cember 5  in  Pittsburg, "near  the  scene  of  liis  struggles 
yith  competitors,  and  especially  with  labor. 


to  indomitable  energj^,  outstanding  ability,  and  natural  oppor- 
tunities for  exploitation  such  as  no  land,  probably,  has  offered 
before  or  since  in  such  measure  as  did  the  America  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  restdted  in  a  race  of  in- 
dustrial supermen,  of  whom  Frick  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 

last.  "No  man,  excepting  perhaps 
Andrew  Carnegie,  had  a  larger  share 
in  the  development  of  the  American 
iron  and  steel  industry,  and  few  con- 
tributed more  to  the  industrial 
ij:rowth  of  their  native  State  than 
he,"  says  a  -writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram,  where  we  find  this 
resume  of  Mr.  PYick's  beginning  and 
rise  : 

Henry  Clay  Frick  was  born  at.  West 
Overton,  Westrrioreland  County,  Pa., 
December  19,  1849.  His  father,  .John 
W.  Frick,  was  a  farmer  whose  ances- 
tors had  come  to  Pennsylvania  from 
Switzerland  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore. His  mother  before  her  marriage 
was  Elizabeth  Overholt,  daughter  of 
the  largest  mill-owner  and  distiller  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Frick's  father  failed  as  a  farmer, 
and  when  his  son  was  born  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mill  owned  by  Abraham 
Overholt,  at  Broad  Ford.  It  was  in 
his  grandfather's  home  there  that  Mr. 
Frick  was  born,  and  he  was  practi- 
cally adopted  into  the  Overholt  fam- 
\\y.  He  spent  a  few  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  at  West  Overton,  had 
a  short  terrn  at  Chester  Military 
Academy,  and  was  for  a  few  months 
a  student  at  Otterbein  University, 
Ohio. 

At  sixteen  he  began  his  career  as  a 
clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store,  and  later 
rettirned  to  his  grandfather's  mill  in 
the  capacity  of  bookkeeper.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  coke  industry,  then  in  its 
infancy,  was  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  his  native  State,  Mr. 
Frick  invested  all  of  his  savings  and 
all  the  money  he  could  borrow  from 
liis  relatives  in  coke-ovens.  F^'rom 
the  start  he  was  successful,  and  in 
1873  he  and  his  ])artiiers  owned  two 
liundred  ovens. 

During  the  financial  depression  at 
that  time  Mr.  Frick  borrowed  money 
enough  not  only  to  operate  his  own 
ovens,  but  to  buy  more  ovens. 

Two  y(>ars  lat  er  he  was  a  millionaire. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Frick  won 
great  successes  in  the  commercial 
world.  His  business  interests  wert; 
expanded  in  many  fields.  He  incor- 
porated the  H.  f\  Frick  Coal  and 
Coke  Com])any,  with  a  capital  of  $2,()0().()n(),  and  owned  3,00() 
acres  of  coal-lands  and  1,026  coke  ovens.  In  1SS2  the  Carjiegie 
Brothers  liecame  partners  in  the  firm,  while  IMr.  Frick  took  an 
interest  in  the  business  of  the  Carnegies.  He  became  chair- 
man of  (^arnegie  Brothers  &  Co.  in  1889.  The  Duquesne 
Steel  Works  were  later  acquired,  consolidated  into  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  one  of  the  greatest  corporations  of  the  present 
age.     Mr.  Frick  was  made  chairman. 

"For  many  years — from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  before — Henry  Clay  Frick 
was  one  of  the  powers  of  the  first   nuignitiide  in   the  group  of 
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Pancakes  Made  Mother's 


Light  and  velvety!  Aren't  they  just  the  kind  of  pancakes  you've  hoped 
to  make  some  day  ?  Splendid  results  like  this  are  possible  now  to  every 
housewife  who  uses  Armour's  Pancake  Flour. 

Ground  Armour's  Oats  is  one  of  the  ingredients.  That's  a  new  idea  in 
pancake  flours.  It  gives  a  wonderful  flavor  you've  never  known  before. 
The  most  tender,  inviting  cakes  in  the  world — pancakes  "Mother's  Way." 

A  flour  so  rich  you  need  no  eggs!  All  the  nourishment  of  wheat, 
corn  and  Armour's  Oats.  Even  powdered  milk.  The  most  appetizing, 
economical  breakfast  you  can  serve. 


You  like  crisp  waffles?      Feathery  muffins?     Just 
follow   the   worth-while    recipes   on   every  package. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Armour's  Pancake  Flour  and 
treat  your  family  to  a  real  pancake  feast. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour    Grain    Company,    Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals—  Oats,  Corn  Flakes,  Macaroni, 

Noodles,  Spaghetti 
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Ui\tt  lopk 


A  unity  of  superlative  excellence  for 
every  building  vi^here  lock  security 
and  lock  quality  are  desired. 

Originality  A  Corbin  device  and  the  only 
important  fundamental  inven- 
tion in  lock  making  for  a 
century. 

Keyhole  in  the  knob. 


Convenience 
Security 

Strength 

Unity 

Simplicity 


Finest  pin  tumbler  cylinder 
action. 

Built  into  a  solid,  one-piece 
cast  frame. 

The  escutcheons  and  knobs 
are  attached  to  the  lock  and 
never  taken  apart. 

Direct  action  from  knob  to 
mechanism. 


Perfect  Action  Adjusted  to  five  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  and  has  the 
smooth  action  of  a  safe  lock. 

Variety  Functions  for  doors  of  all  kinds. 

Especially  suited  for  fine  metal 
doors. 

Application  Easily  attached  to  the  finest 
door  in  a  few  moments. 

Write  us  to-day  for 
*'THE  HARDWARE  THAT  HARMONIZES" 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 

The  American  Hardtvare  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 


men  who  controlled  tho  industrial  fabric  of  the  country,"  says 
the  New  York  Evening  Pof^t,  and  presents  some  salient  details 
of  his  career: 

*^  During  most  of  that  long  period  other  names  attracted  much 

more  attention  than  his,  which  remained  usually  in  the  back- 
ground. Three  times  at  least,  however,  he  emerged  into  the 
very  center  of  the  stage.  The  first  was  when,  as  leader  of  the 
forces  of  capital  in  the  Homestead  strike,  he  fought  the  bloody 
])attle  with  labor  which  involved  the  calling  out  of  eight  thousand 
Pennsylvania  State  troops  to  keep  the  peace,  and  very  nearly 
involved  also  his  own  death  at  the  hands  of  the  anarchist  Alex- 
ander Berkman,  who  undertook  to  play  Providence  on  the  labor 
side.  The  second  was  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
housecleaning  committee  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society, 
when  the  operations  of  the  Hyde  syndicate  fii'st  brought  aliout 
the  suspicion  that  the  insurance  business  of  the  country  was 
honey(;ombed  with  corruptioi\  and  jobbery.  The  report  of  that 
committee — upon  which  E.  H.  Harriman  also  served — was 
called  the  "Frick  report,"  and  tho  the  report  itself  was  killed 
in  the  meeting  of  the  society's  directors,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  made  it  retired  from  the  board,  its  recom- 
mendations were  nevertheless  carried  out  in  the  end,  and  James 
Hazen  Hyde  and  James  W.  Alexander  were  eliminated  from  the 
management. 

The  third  occasion  w^as  when,  in  1907,  Frick,  with  E.  H. 
Gary,  head  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  paid*  the  famous  visit  to 
the  White  House  and  proposed  to  President  Roosevelt  that 
"attitude  of  tacit  acquiescence"  (to  adopt  Frick's  own  language 
before  the  Stanley  Investigating  Committee  of  1911),  toward 
the  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the 
Steel  Trust,  the  echoes  of  which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  heard 
and  the  relation  of  which  to  the  staying  of  the  panic  of  1907  is 
not  likely  ever  to  be  settled  to  everj'body's  satisfaction. 

These  three  emergencies  are  enough  in  themseh'es  to  show 
the  intimate,  practical,  and  far-reaching  nature  of  Frick's 
relations  with  those  affairs  of  business  which  touch  upon  high 
politics.  But,  according  to  the  statement  of  Gary  before  the 
Stanley  Committee,  the  Steel  Corporation  itself  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Frick  when  he  (Gary)  was  head  of  the  Federal  Steel 
(^ompany,  and  something  very  like  the  Steel  Trust  which  was 
finally  formed  imder  J.  P.  Morgan's  patronage  was  certainly 
in  Frick's  mind  at  the  time  of  his  first  attempt  to  buy  out 
Andrew  Carnegie's  steel  interests — the  attempt  which  netted 
Carnegie  a  cool  million  for  a  forfeited  option  and  sharpened 
into  bitter  rivalry  the  jealousy  between  the  master  of  Skibo 
Castle  and  his  sometime  partner.  The  desire  to  outdo  Carnegie 
on  his  own  ground,  to  deprive  him  of  his  eminence  among  the 
masters  of  the  steel  trade,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  main- 
spring of  much  that  Frick  did,  seems,  however,  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Carnegie's  jealousy  of  Frick's  success  and  the  recogni- 
tion which  it  won  for  Frick — and  diverted  from  Carnegie — 
beginning  with  the  affair  at  Homestead. 

Indications  of  Frick's  usually  inconspicuously  exercised  power 
cropped  out  from  time  to  time.  P'or  instance,  when  the  Inter- 
state Commei-ce  Commission  published,  in  1906,  the  names  of 
the  largest  owners  of  railway  stocks,  Frick  headed  the  list  of 
individual  owners,  and  in  a  list  published  in  1009  he  was  recorded 
as  the  largest  owner  of  I'enusyh  ania  Railroad  shares,  the  largest 
owner  of  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
Atchison,  of  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
When  Matthew  S.  Quay  died  it  was  commonly  said  that  it  was 
Frick  and  tho  late  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  presidimt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, who  thrust  Philander  C.  Knox,  then  Frick's  personal 
attorney,  upon  the  l(>sser  bosses  as  Quay's  successor  in  the 
.Senate. 

The  Homestead  strike,  for  his  part  in  whieli  Frick  nearly 
lost  his  life  and  Alexander  Berkman  spent  fourteen  years  in 
prison,  was  brought  about  tlirougli  difficulties  in  wage-adjust- 
ment. Andrew  Carnegie,  it  has  been  suggested,  picked  Frick 
as  the  man  who  could  win  liis  fight  for  him,  wheti  the  matter 
came  to  a  hc^ad  in  1892.  Frick,  as  soon  as  he  was  jjut  in  charge, 
began  to  strengthen  the  company's  position  in  j)reparation  for 
the  struggle;.  Carnegie  retired  to  Scotland,  and  h-ft  Frick  to 
beat  the  unions.  Frick  "proceeded  to  fight  the  matter  to  a 
finish": 

He  liist  demanded  that  the  slieriff  of  AHegheny  County  i)ro- 
tect  the  company's  works.  Four  thousand  armed  strikers 
captured  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  shipjx'd  lliciii  1)iici< 
to  Bittsl)urg.  Then  Frick  brought  in  two  l)arge-k)ads  of  I'iu- 
kerton  detectives — three  hundred  armed  men.  The  strikers 
made  war  on  the  Pinkertons  with  rifle^s  and  dynamite,  and  after 
a  battle  in  which  ten  men  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  took 
prisoner  the  whole  (iefcc-tive  force  and  disarmed  it.      It  was  a 
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week  after  this  affair  that  eight  thousand  Pennsyhania  troops 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  war  which  had  stirred  up  bitter  public 
condemnation  of  Frick. 

It  was  a  Presidential  year,  the  tariff  was  the  leading  issue, 
and  feeling  ran  high.  Political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  and  he  complained  that  a  Democratic  Governor  in 
Pennsylvania  hampered  the  fight,  but  Frick  would  yield  nothing 
to  the  strikers. 

He  was  indicted  for  his  part  in  the  Homestead  riots,  biit 
nothing  ever  came  of  the  indictment.  According  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram,  Frick  announced  when  prest  to  end  the 
strike  by  compromise:  "If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  entire  Cabinet  and  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  Andrew  Carnegie  in  person  should  come  to  me  and  sue  for 
peace,  I  would  not  yield  one  inch  in  the  matter.  I  shall  fight  it 
out  if  it  takes  all  summer  and  all  winter  and  e^■ery  doUar  1  have 
in  the  world." 

Alexander  Berkman,  a  young  anarchist  from  Russia  not  then 
twenty  years  old,  called  on  Frick  at  about  this  time,  entered  the 
magnate's  private  office,  and  shot  him: 

The  bullet  lodged  in  Frick's  neck.  Frick  rushed  at  Berkman 
and  a  second  bullet  stopt  him.  Frick  grappled  with  his  assailant, 
nevertheless,  and  in  the  scuffle  Berkman  stabbed  him  three 
times  in  the  side  and  thigh. 

The  anarchist  wounded  also  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  since  suc- 
cessively Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  was 
with  Frick  at  the  time  and  who  joined  in  the  fray.  Both  men 
struggled  with  Berkman  till  help  arrived  from  an  adjoining  office, 
and  the  assailant  was  overpowered  and  handed  over  to  the 
Ijolice. 

When  the  doctors  came  to  examine  his  wounds,  Frick  directed 
them  to  the  bullets.  Tlien,  lying  on  a  couch,  he  comi)leted  the 
business  he  had  had  in  hand  when  the  struggle  began,  before 
he  allowed  the  doctors  to  carry  him  home.  Thirteen  dajs  later 
he  walked  into  his  otfice  unattended  and  resumed  the  work  of 
fighting  the  strike, 

Berkman,  who  was  less  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  time, 
was,  in  due  course,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  twenty- 
one  years,  with  another  year  in  the  workhouse  added.  He 
actually  served  fourteen  years  and  eight  months,  making  an 
extraordinary  record  as  a  model  prisoner.  But  that  is  a 
digression. 

When  Berkman  was  informed,  in  Chicago  of  Frick's  death, 
he  is  reported  to  have  replied:  "It's  too  bad  he  can't  take  along 
those  millions  he  gi'ound  out  of  the  blood  and  sweat  of  his 
workmen."  The  steel  magnate's  part  in  this  strike  won  him 
the  enduring  hatred,  not  only  of  those  "Red"  elements  to  the 
general  clean-up  of  which  in  this  country  Berkman  has  recently 
fallen  a  \'ictim,  but  of  organized  labor.  The  large  public  phil- 
anthropies to  which  Carnegie  resorted  to  establish  himself  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  public  never  appealed  to  Frick.  ^^'h(  re 
Carnegie  bought  libraries  for  the  public,  Frick  bought  master- 
pieces of  art  for  himself.  His  collection,  valued  at  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $:W,000,000,  is  considered  th.>  finest  private  collection 
in  the  world.  Together  with  the  palatial  Frick  home  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  it  is  willed  to  tho  city  of  New  York,  the  transfer  to  be 
made  on  the  death  of  his  widow.  "He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  those  mighty  fortunes  of  which  the  public  is  the  residuary 
legatee,"  .says  the  New  York  TiniCft,  commcTiting  on  the  dis- 
sipation of  this  and  other  immense  Ameiicau  fortunes.  "The 
very  rich  are  so  mainly  for  others,  not  for  themsehes.  ThcA- 
liave  but  a  life  tenancy." 

Mr.  Prick's  last  active  appearance  as  a  financial  manipulator 
was  in  1907  when,  through  certain  operations  in  Reading  and 
Pennsylvania  stocks,  he  is  said  to  ha\e  "cleaned  up"  between 
f().000,000  and  .$8,000,000.  Of  his  later  life,  after  he  estab- 
lished headquarters  in  New  York  City  in  I'.KKi  and  built  a 
Fifth  Avenue  house  palatial  enough  to  ri\al  tluit  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  we  read: 

In  1903,  when  the  gemral  decline  in  stocks  carried  down  the 
\alue  of  the  United  States  Ste(4  (\irporat ion's  securities,  Frick 
bought  hi'a\ily.  He  emerged  with  enough  I'nited  States  Steel 
stock  in  his  control  to  c<>mi)ass  tiie  downfall  of  Ciiarles  M. 
Schwab,  (ho  he  could  not  pn^vent  t  lie  election  of  another  Carnegit> 
num.  W.  K.  (^)rey,  to  the  i)resi(lencv.  Fn)m  that  time  he  was  a 
power  to  ])e  reckoned  with  in  I  lie  Steel  Corjjorat  ion. 

Frick's  first  public  apj)earance  In  Xew    \  orl»*Avas  when,  with 
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Harriman,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  and  others,  he 
acted  on  the  committee  ah-eadj-  mentioned  as  investigating  the 
state  of  the  Equitable.  It  was  about  this  time  also  that  Frick 
allied  himself  with  Harriman  by  becoming  a  director  of  the 
Union  Pacific.  Frick's  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  dated  back  to  the  days  of  his  management  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  Pennsylvania  handled  most  of 
the  enormous  freight  of  the  steel  company,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  manager  of  such  vast  freight-interests  should  have  an 
interest  in  his  principal  means  of  transportation.  Frick  was 
credited  at  one  time  with  the  ownership  of  about  $8,500,000  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock.  His  political  activities,  already 
mentioned,  likewise  grew  out  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  steel 
business,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  business  owed  its 
enormous  growth  and  profit  to  the  protective  tariff;  he  supported 
the  Republican  party,  which  maintained  that  tariff.  He  was 
one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  national  Republican  cam- 
paign fund. 

Exactly  what  Frick's  actual  part  was  in  the  control  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  his  other  huge  interests  was  rarely  very  easy  for  the  out- 
sider to  determine.  It  was  usually  supposed  to  be  much  greater 
than  appeared  on  the  surface.  Some  said  he  was  the  real  power 
in  the  Steel  Trust.  In  the  bear  raid  on  the  Reading  he  gained 
control  of  that  road  and  made  a  fortune.  He  remained,  even 
after  he  came  to  New  York  and  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of 
the  VanderbUt  town  houses  on  Fifth  Avenue,  one  of  the  largest 
owners  of  real  estate  in  Pittsburg.  His  office  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  of  the  Trinity  Building,  at  111  Broadway,  did  not  have  his 
own  name  on  the  door  at  all,  but  that  of  S.  L.  Schoonover,  a 
former  partner  in  Frick's  coke  business. 

Frick  naturally  appeared  with  Morgan,  Carnegie,  and  John 
D.  Rockefeller  among  those  indicted  when  the  government  suit 
to  dissolve  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  begun  in 
October,  1911.  In  August  of  that  year  he  had  resigned  from  the 
directorate  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Frick  married,  in  1881,  Adelaide  Howard  Childs,  the  daughter 
of  Asa  P.  Childs,  of  Pittsburg.  They  had  four  children,  two 
of  whom,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  are  living.  Besides  his  town 
house,  1  East  Seventieth  Street,  Frick  had  a  fine  country  place 
at  Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 

"In  the  death  of  Henry  C.  Frick  this  country  has  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  citizens,  a  man  whose  constructive  ability  and 
integrity  of  purpose  were  known  throughout  the  world,"  said 
one  of  his  close  associates  to-day.  "He  stood  for  the  very 
highest  ideals  in  all  the  corporations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. His  generous  contributions  to  philanthropic  work  were 
made  without  publicity  and  covered  a  constant  and  wide  range 
of  activity.  His  love  for  this  country  and  his  unfailing- patriot- 
ism were  constantly  in  evidence  to  those  who  were  close  to 
him,  and  in  his  death  this  country  has  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss." 


THAT  UNSUCCESSFUL   BANK   "BLOW-UP" 

IN   FARGO 

BANKS  THAT  BLOW  UP  generally  do  so  with  great 
success,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  hopeless  ruin.  In 
fact,  a  bank  failure  that  fails  to  fail  is  so  unusual  that  it 
may  well  be  styled  unique.  It  now  appears  that  the  reported 
collapse  of  the  Scandina^^an-American  Bank  of  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  of  which  the  press  recently  published  sundry  first-page 
accounts,  was  such  a  unique  failure.  In  other  words,  it  was  not 
a  failure  at  aU,  and  there  was  no  "blow-up,"  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  term.  True,  the  bank  was  declared  insolvent  by  a  State 
official  of  North  Dakota,  and  at  the  order  of  the  State  banking 
board  actually  did  close  its  doors,  but  later  developments  showed 
not  only  that  the  institution  was  solvent,  but  even,  on  the  au- 
thority of  its  friends,  at  least,  that  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. After  being  closed  for  some  twenty  days,  we  learn  from 
The  Non-Partizan  Leader  (St.  Paul),  "official  magazine  of  the 
National  Non-Partizan  League,"  that  'the  bank  was  reopened, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  bank  guaranty  commission,  by 
Examiner  O.  E.  Lofthus."  The  same  organ  states  further  that 
"more  than  $9,000  was  dej^osited  during  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  opening,"  and  that  up  to  closing  time  that  afternoon 
"deposits  totaling  more  than  $45,000  had  been  received  and  the 
withdrawals  did  not  exceed  $6,000."  The  Leader  also  states 
that  "the  American  newspaper-reading  public  generally  has  had 
no  intimation  of  the  real  story"  connected  with  the  brief  closing 
of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank.     As  the  report  of  the  failure 


was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country  and  made  the  subject  of 
newspaper  comment  it  is  well  worth  while  to  present  the  other 
side  of  the  case.  We  summarize  the  essential  features  of  the 
Leader's  account  of  how  the  bank  was  closed  and  the  events 
that  followed  immediately  thereafter: 

On  the  morning  of  September  27,  1919,  a  deputy  bank  ex- 
aminer named  P.  E.  HaUdorson  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
Scandinavian-American  Bank  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  HaUdorson  had 
been  sent  to  Fargo  at  the  instance  of  Attorney-General  William 
Langer  and  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  HaU,  both  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  North  Dakota  state  banking  board.  The 
North  Dakota  banking  board  shares  with  the  State  bank  ex- 
aminer supervisory  powers  over  State  banks,  trust  companies,  etc. 

The  Scandinavian-American  Bank  had  made  large  loans  on 
farmers'  notes,  with  post-dated  Non-Partizan  League  checks  as 
collateral.  It  had  also  made  many  other  loans  to  individuals  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  League. 

HaUdorson,  in  starting  to  make  his  examination,  called  upon 
Cashier  P.  R.  Sherman  of  the  bank  to  make  the  check  with  him. 
There  was  nearly  $2,500,000  worth  of  collateral  securities  in  the 
bank's  vaults.  Loans  outstanding  were  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  collateral  on  hand 
amounted  to  between  two  and  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount 
of  loans,  HaUdorson  recommended  that  the  bank  be  closed. 
A  hastily  called  meeting  of  the  State  banking  board  at  Bismarck 
ordered  the  closing  and  named  HaUdorson  as  temporary  receiver. 

It  is  explained  that,  under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota,  the  State 
Bank  Examiner  is  required  to  take  charge  of  any  bank  presumed 
to  be  insolvent.  The  examiner,  O.  E.  Lofthus,  was  absent  on  a 
trip  to  Florida,  however,  at  the  time  the  investigation  of  the 
Fargo  Bank  was  made,  which  was  the  reason  Deputy  HaUdorson 
was  made  receiver.  The  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  bank 
immediately  took  steps  to  get  in  touch  with  the  examiner. 
Meanwhile  we  read: 

They  kept  the  telegraph-wires  to  Florida  hot,  and  finally  locat- 
ed Bank  Examiner  Lofthus,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Lofthus  returned  and  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  closed  bank.  The  Supreme  Court  granted  him 
permission,  as  under  the  State  law  the  bank  examiner  and  not  the 
banking  board  has  authority  to  take  charge  of  any  bank  sup- 
posed to  be  insolvent,  the  excuse  on  which  Langer  and  Hall  had 
ordered  the  Scandinavian-American  closed. 

Examiner  Lofthus,  it  appears,  spent  six  days  in  an  examination 
of  the  bank.  Then  a  hearing  on  the  case  was  held  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota  at  Bismarck,  at  which  Mr. 
Lofthus  submitted  an  exhaustive  report  of  his  findings,  conclud- 
ing thus: 

I  am  satisfied  this  bank  is  not  only  solvent  but  also  retains 
its  surjjlus  and  some  undivided  profits.  .  .  .  The  closing  of  the 
bank  was  unnecessary  and  unjustified.  Considering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank's  patrons,  the  stockholders,  the  public,  and  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  knowing  that  the  bank  is  solvent, 
has  an  excess  reserve,  and  is  in  condition  to  resume  business,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  opened  and  aUowed  to  resume 
business. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  Scandina^dan-American  Bank  was  entitled  to  a  clean 
biU  of  health,  and  foUowing  this  decision  the  bank  was  reopened 
on  October  25.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  written  by  Justice 
Bronson,  is  quoted  in  part: 

The  acts  of  the  respondents  in  suddenly  closing  this  bank, 
practicaUy  without  warning,  and  in  instaUing  a  temporary 
receiver  without  the  knowledge  of  the  State  examiner,  and  in 
suddenly  causing  telegrams  to  be  sent  to  so-termed  associated 
banks  of  said  bank  throughout  the  State  and  determining  that 
certain  forms  of  collateral  held  in  this  bank,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  banks  of  the  State,  were  improper  collateral  and  of  doubtful 
value,  has  occasioned  unprecedented  public  concern,  not  only 
in  this  bank,  but  in  banks  throughout  the  State,  concerning  their 
solvency  and  concerning  the  operation  of  banking  laws  of  this 
State  and  even  the  credit  of  the  State. 

The  court's  opinion  goes  on  to  discuss  the  finances  of  the 
bank  as  foUows: 

The  record  disclosed  no  specific  order  of  the  banking  board 
that  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  has  not  complied  with, 
or  was  not  able  to  comply  with  in  a  specific  time.  The  record 
does  not  disclose  any  inabUity  of  the  relator  bank  to  make  good 
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The  Efficient 
Corporation  Desk 


Too  many  desk  drawers  spoil  office  effi- 
ciency. Valuable  papers  get  lost"  and  only 
after  costly  delay  are  the\-  found — buried  in 
some  clerk's  desk  drawer. 

Desks  that  a/(Z  sipeed,  that  prevent  delaj^,  are 
vital  needs  in  the  general  offices  of  big  corpo- 
rations. There  is  a  Cutler  Desk  that  keeps 
papers  moving — a  desk  as  easy  to  keep  clean 
as  a  table,  because  it  has  only  necessary  drawer 
room.      , 

The'designers  who  are  responsible  for  Cutler 
Desks  are  always  working  to  improve  their 
efficiency  as  well  as  their  beauty. ,  Desks  suit- 
able for  your  outer  office  are  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  desk  that  is  suitable  for  your 
private  office.  "■.v' 

'  ■■■.'■■■  ..H-    . 

To  all  the  best  features  that  desks'can  have 
Cutler  adds  an  ideal — to  make  a  desk  that 
neither  you  nor  anyone  else  in  your  employ 
need  ever  be  ashamed  of,  a  desk  that  will 
always  be  an  asset  by  its  good  impression  on 
customers ;  a  desk  that  will  express  the  success 
of  your  whole  business. 

Many  executives  choose  Cutler  Desks  of 
South  African  Striped  Mahogany;  othei's  pre- 
fer different  woods,  such  as  Selected  White 
Quartered  Oak. 

Cutler  Desks  are  sold  by  good  office  appli- 
ance dealers  everywhere.  Upon  request  we 
will  gladly  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer  together  with  a  Cutler  Catalog. 

The  Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


II  Desks 
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NDIFFERENT  to  time, 

unshaken  by  haste,  he  cuts 

into  his  dies  the  faultless 
correctness  that  gives  shape  to 

Triangle  B  Forging,  Tool  or  Ma- 
chine. He  is  the  embodiment 
of  the  New  England  conscience. 

In  the  Billings  &  Spencer 
Dlant  at  Hartford  he  and  his  fel- 
ow  craftsmen  carry  on  the  ideals 
which  first  earned  for  us  the  con- 
fidence of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Its  reserve  fund  as  required  in  accor- 
dance with  the  contention  of  the  respon- 
dents  

It  is  apparent  that  the  acts  and  conten- 
•  tions  of  the  respondents  in  attempting  to 
establish  by  presumptive  fiat  that  the  post- 
dated checlfs  are  of  no  substantial  value 
and  at  one  fell  swoop  to  render  practically 
valueless  or  insufficient  all  paper  for  which 
such  postdated  checks  as  well  as  other 
farmers'  notes  stand  as  security  are  not 
only  presumptions,  but  without  founda- 
tion in  law.  What  was  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  banking  board  in  the  acts 
performed  this  court  does  not  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  determine.  The  acts  themselves, 
however,  are  judged  by  this  court.  It  is 
determined  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
public  conscience  and  that  these  acts  upon 
the  record  submitted  to  this  court  were 
unwarranted,  unreasonable,  and  v/ithout 
foundation  of  law. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Robinson,  in  addition  to 
concurring  in  the  general  opinion,  filed  a 
separate  opinion,  from  which  we  quote: 

The  case  presents  a  quarrel  between  the 
governor  and  his  political  family  and  it 
involves  an  attack  on  the  farmers'  Non- 
Partiaan  League  and  its  managers  because 
of  their  dealings  with  the  bank. 

']''he  bank  was  not  insolvent  and  it  is 
entirely  clear  that  were  it  not  for  the  timely 
action  of  this  court,  it  would  have  been 
"bled  v/hite"  and  put  out  of  business  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  State  and  the  public 
welfare. 

The  closing  of  the  Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Bank  ses^ms  to  have  been  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  the  "beginning  of  the 
end"  of  the  power  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League  of  North  Dakota,  and  many  news- 
papers exprest  themselves  to  that  effect.  It 
was  said  that  the  farmers  were  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  League.  This  ap- 
parently is  one  of  the  things  The  Non- 
Partizan  Leader  refers  to  when  it  says  the 
"real  storj'"  has  not  reached  the  public. 
We  take  it  from  what  The  Leader  says, 
however,  that  the  farmers  are  still  for  the 
League.  They  gathered  in  great  force  at 
Fargo  shortly  after  the  bank  was  closed 
to  discuss  the  situation.     We  quote: 

On  October  21,  1919,  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  North  Dakota  gathered  at  Fargo 
in  the  greatest  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  League.  They  voted  to  increase  the 
capitol  and  surplus  of  the  bank  to  ten 
times  its  former  figure,  thus  making  it  the 
biggest  bank  in  North  Dakota.  They 
brought  with  them  their  savings,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  a  few  dollars  to 
$5,000.  Lentil  after  midnight  the  bank  was>, 
crowded,  with  a  throng  outside  waiting 
to  get  in.  It  was  a  "run"  sure  enough — 
but  a  "run"  to  put  money  in,  not  to  take 
it  out 

The  day  before  the  meeting  thp  weather 
man  laid  a  baiTage  of  rain — and  a  little 
saow — in  a  thirty-mile  circle,  with  Fargo 
as  its  center.  The  gumbo  roads  became 
practically  impassable. 

"It  spoils  the  meeting,"  said  a  few  of 
the  League's  enemies.  "The  farmers  can't 
get  over  the  roads;  a  few  will  come  by 
train,  but  not  many." 

But  iu  spite  of  the  rain  they  came. 
Some  of  them  slipt  ofl'  of  the  road  into  the 
ditch,  but  most  got  through.  Thousands 
came    by    train    from    every    direction. 


Western  Dakota  farmers  chartered  a  special 
train,  leaving  Bismarck,  and  got  in  just  in 
time  for  the  meeting 

There  was  a  Fargo  band  on  hand  to  greet 
the  visitors.  But  when  the  farmers  came 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Red  River 
valley  it  proved  that  the  local  music 
wasn't  needed.  The  northern  farmers 
came  down  with  two  bands  of  their  own — 
one  of  bare-kneed  kilties  from  Traill 
County  and  the  khaki-clad  band  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  town  was  full  of 
farmers,  and  nmddy  Henry  Fords  were 
pulling  in  on  everj^  road,  filled  with  men 
and  v,'omen  wearing  "We'll  Stick"  buttons. 
League  headquarters  were  jammed  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  move  around.  And 
in  front  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  there  was  always  a  crowd.  Enrly  in 
the  morning  one  farmer  had  tapped  on 
the  window  and  called  out  Bank  Examiner 
O.  E.  Lofthus,  who  is  temporarily  in  charge. 

"I  am  not  a  League  member,"  said  the 
farmer,  "but  when  they  start  fighting 
farmers'  banks  I've  got  to  get  in  the  game. 
Here  is  $5,000  I  want  to  deposit  as  soon 
as  the  bank  is  opened." 

There  were  many  others  who  followed 
his  example.  By  noon  farmers  had  started 
drifting  toward  the  Auditorium,  altho  the 
meeting  was  not  scheduled  to  begin  until 
two  o'clock.  At  a  little  after  one  o'clock  a 
crowd  of  several  hundred  had  gathered 
at  the  Northern  Pacific  depot,  waiting  for 
the  special  train  from  Bismarck,  with 
Governor  Frazier  and  fanners  from  the 
west  aboard.  With  bands  playing  and 
the  crowd  cheering  an  altogether-  im- 
promptu parade  was  started.  It  wound 
around  the  block  and  then  started  for 
the  Auditorium. 

When  it  got  there  every  seat  had  been 
taken. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you've 
got  to  put  two  gallons  in  a  one-gallon 
jug?"  some  one  said. 

That  was  the  situation — 7,000  farmers 
were  trying  to  get  into  a  building  that  had 
only  3,500  seats.  What  happened  was 
that  farmers  jammed  in  until  every 
available  inch  of  standing-room  was  taken, 
except  the  central  aisle,  which  was  kept 
clear.  Perhaps  1,000  more  were  taken 
care  of  in  this  manner.  And  that  still 
left  2,500  on  the  outside,  who  could  not 
possibly  force  their  way  in.  They  started 
to  drift  away,  but  before  long  an  overflow 
meeting  was  arranged  that  kept  going 
afternoon  and  night,  and  the  cheers  from 
the  farmers  on  the  outside  started  those  on 
the  inside  to  cheering  too 

Lieut.-Gov.  Howard  R.  Wood  took 
charge  of  the  meeting.  He  introduced 
in  succession  Senator  J.  I.  Cahill,  Speaker 
L.  L.  Stair,  of  the  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives,  and  William  Lemke,  of 
the  League  executive  committee.  Then 
M.  W.  Thatcher,  president  of  the  Equit- 
able Audit  Companj^  of  Minneapolis, 
called  upon  by  the  stockholders  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  to  examine  the 
financial  affairs  for  that  institution,  was 
called  upon  for  a  report. 

Thatcher  told  in  simple  language,  with 
exact  figures  to  back  it  up,  what  ho  had 
found.  Altho  the  bank-wreckors  had  first 
attempted  to  claim  that  the  Scandinavian- 
American  was  below  its  legal  reserve  when 
it  was  closed,  Thatcher  said  this  was  not 
true. 

"The  bank  should  have  had  a  reserve 
of  $249,000  on  the  day  it  was  closed," 
Mr.  Thatcher  said.  "All  other  banks  of 
Fargo  united  on  October  2  in  demanding 
cash  in  settlement  of  balances,  altho  in  at 
least  one  case  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
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'"ash  to  pay  their  own  balances,  but  in 
spite  of  this  effort  to  deplete  the  bank's 
resen-e,"  Thateher  said,  "it  had  a  reserve 
on  the  day  it  closed  of  $2(36,000,  or  $17,000 
more  than  was  required." 

"In  a  few  days  of  its  control  by  Bank 
Kxaminer  Lofthus  loans  and  discounts  of 
$191,000  have  been  paid  in,"  Thatcher 
went  on.  '"The  bank  can  get  rid  of  more 
])aper  if  it  desires.  Yesterday  one  bank 
phoned  in  and  offered  to  buy  $100,000 
worth  and  offered  to  leave  the  selection  of 
the  paper  to  the  pi-esident  of  the  Scan- 
il  inaAian- A  meri  can . ' " 

Owing  to  the  work  of  Examiner  Lofthus 
the  bank  that  was  pronounced  "hopelessly 
insolvent"  b,\-  the  wreckers  October  2  is 
in  even  better  condition  to-day,  Thatcher 
])ointed  out. 

"The  bank  should  have  a  reserve  of 
$228,000  to-day,  of  which  $91,000  should 
be  in  (^ash,"  said  Mr.  Thatcher.  "They 
have  in  cash  $200,000.  Tliey  should 
have  a  reserve  with  other  banks  of  $137,- 
000.     They  have  $160,000. 

"The  Scandinavian-American  bank  is 
not  only  soi\ent,  Imt  it  has  its  capital  and 
surphis  unimpaired  and  has  accumulated 
net  protits  of  more  than  $10,000." 


INTRODUCING   THE    MAN    WHO    WH^L 
ENFORCE  PROHIBITTON 

A  MAN"  fifty  years  old,  medium  in 
■^^*-  build  and  height,  with  a  determined 
cjiin  and  bini'  eyes  stept  off  a  train  iti 
\^■ashington  the  other  day,  says  t he  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Brooklyti 
I'Jagle,  and  inquired  his  wa;y  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Daniel 
(\  Roper.  Tht'  man  was  John  F.  Kramer, 
law\'er,  of  Manslield,  Ohio.  He  had  but  a, 
few  days  before  recei\ed  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Roj)er  asking  if  he  would  accept  the 
])osition  of  Federal  Prohibition  Commis- 
sioner at  $7,000  per  year,  and,  if  so,  to  come 
to  Washington  immediately.  Mr.  Kramer 
lost  no  time  in  coming.  The  correspondent 
quotes  him,  both  with  regard  to  his  ))<>r- 
sonaLfeeling  about  his  new  job,  and  regard- 
ing wet-and-dry  conditions  in  the  United 
States: 

"1  don't  know  why  I  was  picked  out 
of  the  many  thousands  of  American  citizens 
to  enforce  jjrohibition,"  said  Mr.  KraiDer 
to-day,  "unless  it  was  that  Mr.  Roper 
was  looking  for  a  man  with  strong  con- 
^'ictions  on  the  subject  of  prohibition,  while 
at  the  same  time  not  being  a  fanatic. 
Since  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  I  have 
entertained  strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
intoxication  and  have  strong  moral  con- 
\ictions.  At  the  same  time  I  don't 
believe  1  am  a  fanatic  or  crank  on  prohibi- 
tion. My  friends  have  never  considered 
me  as  such." 

This  statement,  as  well  as  the  general 
appearance  of  the  man  selected  to  enforce 
the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, is  calculated  to  create  the  belief 
that,  while  prohibition  will  be  enforced 
to  the  limit  of  the  law,  it  will  be  fairly 
enforced. 

"I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  this 
country  is  going  to  be  dry,"' continued  the 
Commissioner,  "but  the  law  will  be  fairly 
enfoi'ced.  There  are  some  things  which 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  enforcement  of  prohibition. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  different  forces  interested 
in  this  matter  is  different  from  that  which 


it  has  be.en  heretofore.  Heretofore  the 
line  of  demarca.tion  has  been  between 
those  who  favored  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  '  those  who'  were  against  the 
prohibition  of  liquor  traffic.  From  now 
on  the  line  of  demarcation  will  ])e  between 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  obeying  the  law, 
whether  their  personal  views  are  in 
harmony  Avith  the  law  or  not,  and  those 
who  will  be  ready  and  anxious  and  desir- 
ous to  violate  the  law. 

"Secondly,  the  great  mass  of  American 
citizens  are  law-abiding.  They  ipay  not 
at  all  times  believe  in  a  certain  law,  but 
so  long  as  the  law  is  upon  the  statute- 
books  and  WTitteu  into  ihv  Constitution  of 
our  country,  they  feel  it  should  be  obeyed. 
The  contrary  to  this  general  proposition 
is  the  exception  and  rare,  and  not  the  rule. 
This  fact  will  tell  mightily  in  the  matter 
of  getting  results  from  the  law.    - 

"Thirdly,  the  matter  of  enforcing  the 
law  will  be  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  numicipal.  county,  and 
State.  This  must  evt'r  be  kept  in  mind 
and  is  vital  if  we  reach  the  results  which 
we  ought  to  reach.  The  local  authorities 
ought  to  be  jealous  of  this  right  and  zeal- 
ous in  th<>  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  in  most  cases  mmII  be.  It  is  only 
where  they  fail  to  act  at  all,  or  where  they 
act  in  a  careless  and  indifferent  way,  tlial 
the  organization  now  being  completed  will 
exercise  its  right  and  take  up  the  duties  of 
enforcing  the  law.  But  when  such  condi- 
tions exist  the  organization  will  not  be 
slo\\  or  hesitant  in  acting  or  in  assuming 
the  right  and  pri\ileges  placed  upon  it 
under  the  law." 

The  highest  success  will  br'  attained, 
Mr.  Kramer  admits,  only  if  the  great  mass 
of  law-abiding  iieople  make  their  influence 
;i;:d  power  felt.  He  argues  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public: 

"They  should  stand  solidly  back  of  Uiose 
officials  who  do  their  duty  under  the  law. 
They  should  lend  their  influence  and  sup- 
port to  every  agency  of  the  county-, 
State,  and  nation  which  has  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  enforcing  the  law.  Obedi- 
ence to  law  should  be  preached  from  every 
pulpit,  taught  in  every  schoolroom,  and 
urged  from  every  platform. 

"I  have  sometimes  felt  tliat  there  is 
one  danger  confronting  those  j-eople  who 
are  in  favor  of  having  the  law  enforced. 
It  seems  that  our  prople  are  not  given  to 
maintaining  a  contiiuK^d  effort  along  an\- 
particular  line  of  reform.  They  will  make 
a  great  effort  and  secure  positions  of 
much  weight  and  strategic  importance. 
When  these  things  are  secured  they  then 
are' apt  to  rest  upon  their  oars  and  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  ground  they  have 
gained.  They  will  form  fine  organizations 
to  carry  out  certain  work,  but  fail  to  keep 
the  organization  working.  The  battle  for 
prohibition  is  not  won.  It  is  still  on.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  secured  advantageous 
ground,  positions  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance, but  these  must  be  held  and 
advanced  positions  taken.  The  danger 
here  suggested  can  be  to  a  great  exten.t. 
minimized  by  men  in  the  organizations 
which  have  brought  about  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution." 

Commissioner  Kramer  is  doing  nothing 
Avhatever  looking  to  the  enforcement  of 
war-time  prohibition.  This  is  because 
he  has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  perfect 
his  organization.  He  says,  however,  that 
on  January  17,  1920,  when  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  becomes  effective,  his 
organization  wall  be  ready  to  enfor<'e 
prohibition. 


While  Mr.  Kramer  will  not  be  the 
head  of  the  entire  organization  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  prohibition, 
he  win  be  in  a  position  to  make  hfe  miser- 
able for  violators  of  the  law.  Commis-' 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Daniel  C. 
Roper  is  the  head  of  the  organization.  But 
Mr.  Roper  will  only  advise  with  Mr. 
Kramer  on  matters  of  pohcy.  Commis- 
sioner Kramer  is  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Commissioner  for  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  it  will  be  up  to  him  to  enforce 
the  law. 

For  the  enforcement  of  national  prohibi- 
tion the  country  has  been  divided  into 
ten  districts,  with  a  Federal  agent  at  the 
head  of  each  district.  The  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  each  district  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  district. 
In  certain  mountainous  districts  which 
invite  the  making  of*  "moonshine"  it 
will  hv  necessary  to  ha\  e  quite  a  number 
of  men.  In  certain  districts  where  there 
has  been  local  prohibition  for  some  time 
the  force  will  be  very  small. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  district  agents 
and  their  forces,  in  every  State  there  will 
be  a  Federal  director  and  under  him  a  small 
nuTTiber  of  inspectors.  The  first  steps  in  the 
wa\  of  action  in  putting  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  into  effect  will  be  with  the 
inspectors.  The\-  will  be  expected  to  keep 
themselves  informed  as  to  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located:  to  see  whether  manufacturers 
are  obeying  the  provisions  of  the  law-; 
whether  druggists  and  physicians  are  con- 
forming to  the  proA'ision  applying  to  them, 
and  whether  there  is  illicit  making  or 
distilling. 

In  cases  where  violations  are  found,  the 
local  authorities  are  to  be  notified.  If  the> 
fail  to  take  action,  then  the  Federal 
authorities  will  step  in.  In  this  way  the 
(Commissioner  anticipates  that  the  whole 
nation  can  be  made  dry  and  kept  dry. 
Of  coiM-se.  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
moving  sjjirit  back  of  the  more  immediate 
enforcers  of  the  law;  in  other  Avords,  upon 
the  Commissioner  himself.  "The  corre- 
spondent supplies  some  personal  details: 

Commissioner  Kramer  is  not  a  "pro- 
fessional prohibitionist."  In  other  words, 
he  is  not-  a  member  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  or  any  of  the  other  prohibition 
organizations.  He  has  never  lobbied  for 
prohibition.  At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
e\ery  one  who  knows  him  knew  e.xactl\ 
where  he  stood  on  the  question,  and  that 
was  against  liquor. 

"Honest  John"  is  what  they  call  the 
(Commissioner  in  his  home  town,  Mans- 
field. There  he  practised  law  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  stood  well  with  his  fellow 
citizens  and  ^or  four  years  represented 
,  them  in  the  Ohio  legislature,  two  years  of 
which  he  was  the  minority  leader.  I  !e  also 
represented  his  county  in  tli<'  Fourth  Ohio 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1912.  When 
Mr.  Kramer  was  announc(  d  as  the  First 
Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner,  a  friend 
of  his  in  Washington  was  asked  who  he  was. 

"He  is  a  lawyer,  a  Sunday-school 
leather,  an  orator,  a  confirmed  dry,  but 
not  a  fanatic,"  was  the  reply.  "He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  a  Lutheran  in 
church-membership. ' ' 

Commissioner  Kramer  will  be  fifty-one 
years  old  on  Februarj^  10,  next,  ha\-iug  been 
born  on  a  farm  in  Richland  County, 
Ohio,  in  1869.  Leaving  the  farm  at 
twenty,  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Northern 
Universitv,  where  he  obtained  the  bachelor 
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ET  us  see  what  grounds  we 
have  for  believing  the  Hup- 
mobile  to  be  the  best  car  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 

Well,  take  the  matter  of  long 
life  alone:  Isn't  it  a  conspicuous 
fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  "kill"  a  Hupmobile? 

And,  when  you  stop  to  think  of 
it,  isn't  long  life-^which  means, 
of  course,  long-continued,  satis- 
factory service  — a  matter  of 
prime  importance? 

Here,  undoubtedly,  you  have 
one  very  good  reason  why  our 
belief  has  now  become  practi- 
cally a  public  conviction. 
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of  arts  degree.  He  has  just  been  elected 
a  trustee  of  his  alma  mater.  For  seven 
years  he  was  a  school-teacher,  being 
superintendent  of  a  number  of  rural  school 
systems.  Then  he  entered  the  Ohio  State 
Law  School,  being  graduated  therefrom  in 
1902.  He  opened  an  oflfice  in  Mansfield, 
which  he  maintained  until  picked  to  fill 
the  job  of  making  and  keeping  the  coun- 
try bone  dry. 

It  was  daring  his  service  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature  that  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of 
"Honest  John."  He  served  four  years  in 
the  Legislature,  from  1913  to  1917,  the.  last 
two  years  being  minority,  or  Democratic, 
floor  leader.  He  was  the  father  of  Ohio's 
reform  election  law,  and  after  he  put 
through  that  measiire  to  prevent  frauds 
at  the  ballot-box  he  became  known  as 
"Honest  John." 

Commissioner  Kramer  is  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  ten.  He  is  the  father  of  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  The  oldest 
daughter  and  the  son  are  now  in  college  in 
Ohio.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
hard  worker,  his  friends  declaring  that  he 
has  never  taken  a  vacation.  It  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  take  one  in  his  new 
job  for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  DRY  LAWS  RUIN  BUSINESS— 
AT  THE  CHICAGO   MORGUE 

"  "PRACTICALLY  ruined,"  said  Samuel 
-■-  L.  Davis,  Deputy  Coroner  of  the 
Chicago  Llorgue,  when  an  investigator  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  asked  him  how  the 
municipal  morgue  business  had  been  affect- 
ed by  ,the  prohibition  laws.  This  par- 
ticular investigator  has  been  prying  into 
various  Chicago  industries  in  order  to  find 
out  how  they  have  been  affected  by  the 
dry  regime.  His  visit  to  the  Morgue, 
which  he  calls  "the  clearing-house  for  the 
misery  of  Chicago,"  provided  "an  in- 
structive hour,"     Indeed,  he  assures  us: 

You  might  say  it  was  reaUy  a  pleasant 
hour,  despite  the  place  and  the  topic  in 
hand,  for  Sam  Davis,  a  rosy,  rounded  per- 
son, radiated  optimism.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  and  he  beamed  and  he  twinkled 
when  he  jumped  enthusiastically  into 
statistics  and  comparisons  and  said  that, 
so  far  as  a  once-abundant  source  of  supply 
was  concerned,  business  in  his  department 
of  the  community  service  was  "practicaMy 
ruined." 

"Nothing  doing,  you  might  say,"  he 
added  happily — "that  is,  compared  with 
the  old  days." 

"The  old  days,"  meaning  all  recorded 
time  before  July  1,  1919,  is  the  way 
officialdom,  from  the  patrolman  on  beat 
to  the  matron  at  the  brideweU,  date  the 
routine  of  their  affairs  now  when  they  grow 
I'eminiseent. 

Sam  Davis  is  an  interesting  man.  Foiir- 
teen  years  in  a  service  presenting  many 
squalid  and  horrifying  aspects  have  neither 
blunted  his  sensibilities  nor  made  them 
acute  to  the  point  of  morbidity.  He  has 
maintained  the  decencies  in  dealing  with  a 
class  of  people  who  are  mostly  the  despised 
and  the  rejected  of  mankind,  and  few  of 
whom,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  are 
alive  to  thank  him  for  kindness  when  he 
bestows  it. 

Deputy  Davis  is  no  prohibitionist.  He 
knows  a  good  glass  of  wine  as  well  as  any 
man  at  table.  The  fact  is  stated  to  es- 
tablish his — shall  we   say   neutral? — atti- 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motojr 


THE  MOST  PLEASING 
NEW  SEDAN 


THE  whole  motor  market  offers 
no  other  new  model  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  Chandler  Sedan  of  the 
new  series.  Here  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  car,  most  graceful  and  dignified 
in  design,  luxurious  in  finish  and 
appointments,  big  and  comfortable 
and  economical.  It  is  the  finest  devel- 
opment of  the  closed  car  type,  hand- 
some in  style,  most  substantially  built 
and  providing  unusual  service  in  any 
season  and  any  weather. 

The    high     hood    and    radiat(jr, 


characteristic  of  all  the  new  series 
Chandler  models;  the  permanent 
window  posts;  the  four  full-length 
doors;  the  undivided  front  seat;  the 
wide,  deep  cushions,  and  the  beautiful 
silk  plush  upholstery  are  especially 
pleasing  features. 

The  Chandler  Sedan  body  is  one 
of  several  attractive  bodies  mounted 
on  the  famous  Chandler  chassis,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  marvelous  motor 
and   sturdy  construction   throughout. 


SIX  SPLENDID   BODY  TYPES 

!Seven-Pass€nger  Touring  Car,  Sf/i^jj  I-our-Passengfr  RoaJuer,  $lj<)<i 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  Si8y^ 
■Seven-Passenger  Hedan^  $^y(^s  Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $26g^  Limousine,  Sj-'^S 

.HI  prufj   I   a.  b    CUvtland 

Dealers   in  ail  Prinnpal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 

CHANDLER   MOTOR  CAR   COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

b.xport  Departmenr:   1790  Broadway,  New   York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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tude  in  the  matter  of  the  post-June  statis- 
tics at  the  Cook  county  morgue. 

He  is  more  or  less  in  two  states  of  mind. 
The  receipt  at  the  morgue  during  the  first 
four  daj's  of  this  week  of  seven  men  dead 
from  wood  alcohol  shocks  him  and,  looking 
to  the  future,  he  is  apprehensive  of  an  in-, 
crease  in  the  use  of  narcotics  when  alcoholic 
beverages  become  unobtainable. 

"Now,  it's  horrible,"  he  began,-  "this" 
slaughter  of  seven  by  wood  alcohol,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  considered — in  my  opinion — 
as  so  much- a  normal  manifestation  of  the 
drink  evil, 'or  its  suppression,  as  downright 
murder  byjthe  sellers  of  stuff  that  blinds 
when  it  db^sn't  kill. 

"But  so'Ifar  as  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation inHthis  department  of  the  county 
service  go,: you  have  to  kind  of  balance  this 
wood-aleohof  flare  up  with  the  general  condi- 
tions obtaining  here  for  the  last  five  months. 
Here  are, some  of  the  significant  things: 

"In  the -old  days  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  todies,,  unclaimed,  went  from  this 
little  buUdihg  tb  ■  the  potter's  field  about 
every  two  weeks.  Now  I  haven't  had  a 
load  for  the  last  four  weeks. 

"We  used  to  recei^■e  here  from  the  bride- 
well from  one  to  three,  four,  and  five 
bodies  of  alcoholics  a  day.  Since  July  1 
we  haven't  received  twenty. 

' '  From  the  old  Canal  and  West  Madison 
streets  barrel-house  district  we  used  to  get 
a  body  a  day — body  of  an  alcoholic  or  of  a 
drunken  man  'rolled,'  that  is,  beaten  up. 
Since  July  1,  we  haven't  had  a  total  of  five 
from  that  district.  From  Clark  Street  dis- 
trict we  got  three  a  week.     Lately  not  any. 

"Wagon  eases  have  dropt  off  won- 
derfully. What  we  call  wagon  eases  are 
men  half-drunk  who  fall  from  wagons  and 
are  killed.  They  ran  to  alcoholics,  those 
poor  feUows! 

"And  gas  cases — oh,  so  many  of  those 
we  used  to  have!  Fellows  getting,  home, 
you  know,  unable  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Turning  off  the  gas,  and  then, 
what  with  their  drunken  blundering,  turn- 
ing it  on  again;  then  dropping  on  the  bed, 
and  thirty-sLx  hours  later  the  door  burst 
open  and  a  dead  man  found.  Well,  our 
gas  eases  now  are  mostly  old  people. 

"Street-car  and  steam-railroad  fatalities 
have  been  decreasing  for  a  long  time 
through  improved  contrivances  and  greater 
care.  You  can't  credit  that  wholly  to 
prohibition.  We  are  going  in  now  for 
automobile  fatalities — the  crazy  joy-rider 
with  his  store  of  liquor.  But,  as  to  the 
street-cars,  it's  noticeable  that  the  fatalities 
are  now  mostly  the  old  or  the  enfeebled, 
and  nothing  like  as  many  of  the  tipsy  as 
there  used  to  be. 

"In  the  barrel-houses  and  'flops'  there 
is  far  less  of  the  fatal  sickness  that  started 
with  booze  and  ended  with  pneumonia. 
At  Hogan's  flop  on  Canal  Street,  where 
you  can  sleep  on  a  w  arm  floor  for  ten  cents, 
they  tell  me  prohibition  has  sent  business 
to  the  dogs,  and  that  if  it  doesn't  improve, 
Hogan  won't  be  able  to  stand  the  expense 
of  the  new  fire-escape  the  city  has  ordered 
him  to  put  up., 

"Nevertheless,"  concluded  the  rosy 
deputy,  twinkling  aU  over,  "I  hated  that 
excuse  for  a  wine  that  they  gave  me  with 
my  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  tasted  like 
— well  I  suppose  it's  all  for  the  best!" 

Most  of  the  other  Chicago  businesses 
investigated  by  this]  same  philosophically 
minded  investigator,  we  gather,  show  an 
almost  equal  lack  of  bad  effects  from  the 
prevalence  of  so  much  drought  as  we  have 
had  so  far,  and  as  for  the  candy  and  soft- 
drink  businesses,  they  thrive  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  such  matters. 


D' 


HAPPY  DAYS  IN  THE  MICHIGAN 
PENITENTIARY 

O  not  climb  over  wire  fence  or  cut 
wire,  but  go  to  gate  if  you  want  to 
escape,"  is  the  sign  Harry  L.  Hurlburt, 
Warden  of  the  Michigan  State  Peniten- 
tiary, has  posted  about  the  brick  and  tUe 
plant  connected  wdtli  that  institution.  We 
are  told  that  one  hundred  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed at  this  plant,  which  is  eighteen  miles 
from  the  prison  proper,  that  they  are  with- 
out guards  or  keepers  and  sleep  in  a  dor- 
mitory which  is  free  from  bars  or  other  de- 
vices to  prevent  escape.  This  unique 
method  of  handling  prisoners  is  a  part  of 
the  system  inaugurated  by  Warden  Hurl- 
burt for  the  government  of  the  Michigan 
Penitentiary.  The  new  system  is  said  to 
have  transformed  "one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous, most  hardened  penal  institutions  in 
the  United  States  into  a  huge,  modern,  and 
altogether  businesslike  industrial  colony." 
Mr.  Hurlburt  is  described  by  William  B. 
Stone  in  the  Kansas  City  Past  as  "not  a 
penologist,"  but  "just  a  plain,  blunt  mix- 
ture of  Irish  and  English,  combining  the 
good  traits  of  both  races."  When  he  be- 
came Warden  of  the  prison  at  Jackson  two 
years  ago,  that  institution,  v/e  are  told,  was 
in  ill  repute,  brought  on  by  lack  of  discip- 
line and  years  of  bad  management.  The 
parole  system  was  a  failure  because  the 
prisoners  had  no  incentive  to  "turn  square," 
the  cruelties  of  the  old  penal  system  still 
being  in  vogue.  Mr.  Hurlburt  immediately 
set  out  to  improve  conditions — 

The  first  step  taken  by  him  was  to  im- 
pregnate the  entire  environment  of  the 
place  with  his  wonderful  good  nature  and 
trust  in  his  fellow  beings.  Then  followed 
in  quick  succession  abolition  of  the  "stool- 
pigeon"  system,  that  vicious  arrangement 
whereby  prisoners  are  rewarded  for  essay- 
ing the  role  of  Judas;  the  establishment  of 
a  real  honor  system  for  the  one  which  had 
previously  existed  in  theory  only.  The 
inmates  were  individually  assured  by 
Warden  Hurlburt  that  only  one  thing  would 
be  rewarded,  and  that  was  the  manifesta- 
tion to  be  "square,"  and  their  reward  for 
such  would  take  the  form  of  parole  after 
serving  the  minimum  sentence.  And  for 
such  behavior  Hurlburt  is  a  stickler.  He 
is  square  and  demands  squareness  from 
his  men. 

"Every  man  that  comes  to  me  as  a 
prisoner  makes  a  contract  with  me,"  he 
said.  "I  absolutely  forget  what  I  may 
know  of  the  dark  spots  in  his  life.  It's  so 
easy  for  any  one  to  make  a  mistake  that 
will  lead  him  to  prison.  My  mission  is  to 
help  that  man  over  the  rough  places  of  his 
path.  But  I  must  have  his  help  and  that 
aid  from  him  comes  in  the  form  of  a  verbal 
contract  entered  into  with  me  wherein  he 
says  that  he  wiU  obey  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution, accept  my  proffers  of  assis- 
tance, and  help  me  to  minimize  the  days 
that  he  must  remain  there.  That  con- 
tract is  just  as  sacred  as  any  that  is  ever 
drawn.  And  if  it  is  not  respected  by  the 
other  party,  he  must  suffer." 

"What  is  the  most  severe  form  of  pun- 
ishment 3'ou  have  at  the  prison?"  ques- 
tioned the  reporter.  The  answer  was  almost 
beyond  belief. 

"Well,"  he  smiled,  "we  confine  a  man 
in  his  cell,  thus  denying  him  the  privilege 
of  the  recreation  yards,  and  let  him  think 


over  his  error.  They  invariably  see  the 
right  side." 

■  They  no  longer  referi*o  the  State  prison 
at  Jackson  as  a  penitentiary,  it  is  said. 
The  Warden  explains  that  the  penitentiary 
has  been  replaced  by  a  State  industrial 
plant.  .There  are  1,054  inmates  of  whom 
264  are  outside  "trusties,"  194  of  them 
sleeping  and  living  outside  the  walls  un- 
guarded. We  read  further  of  the  Warden's 
treatment  of  these  men:. 

Products  of  the  prison  are  exhibited 
throughout  Michigan  at  the  State  and 
county  fairs.  These  exhibits  are  solely  in 
charge  of  prisoners — usually  one  serving  a 
life  sentence.  They  are  left  without  any 
form  of  guard.  Next  year  Hm-lburt  con- 
templates exhibiting  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair  and  says  he  will  send  a  number  of 
these  prisoners,  absolutely  unguarded,  to 
handle  the  sho\ving.  Fiu-ther  evidence  of 
his  complete  confidence  in  his  men  is 
shown  by  frequent  journeys  to  Detroit. 
Often  he  has  business  in  that  city  which 
requires  the  aid  of  several  men.  He 
loads  up  a  big  touring-car  with  "lifers" 
and  off  goes  the  party  to  the  city. 

"The  first  thing  I  do,"  he  said,  "is  to 
fulfil  the  desire  that  may  lead  those  men 
to  attempt  an  escape.  We  go  to  a  hotel, 
have  dinner,  and  then  probably  to  the 
theater  in  the  evening.  Then  they  are 
satisfied  and  I  have  never  had  one  attempt 
to  escape  under  those  conditions.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  preparing  to  take  ten  of 
them  to  Chicago  with  me  and  recheck 
some  binder  twine,  but  the  matter  was 
adjusted  before  we  started." 

Rehabilitation  of  the  men,  rather  than 
their  punishment,  is  Warden.'.Hurlbm-t's 
aim.  He  says  they  should  be  prepared  in 
prison  to  assume  an  honorable  place  in 
the  world  when  they  are  given  their 
freedom : 

"P'or  that  reason  the  purchase  of  the 
most  expensive  and  modern  equipment  and 
machinery  is  justified.  A  man  working 
with  old  tools  can  not  be  expected  to  oper- 
ate modern  ones  when  he  leaves  prison. 
Thus,  we  provide  our  men  with  the  last 
word  in  those  things. 

"The  gi'eat  work  that  lies  before  us  in 
penology  is  that  which  keeps  a  man  out 
of  prison,"  he  said.  "It's  all  very  well, 
and  necessary,  to  aid  him  after  he  leaves, 
but  so  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
taking  hold  of  him  before  he  gets  there. 
Then  is  when  he  stands  most  in  need  and 
then  is  when  he  will  most  quickly  respond 
to  help  and  encouragement." 

Mr.  Hurlburt  declares  that  such  an 
end  is  his  great  aim  in  life.  When  he 
has  brought  the  Jackson  prison  to  the 
desired  condition,  he  plans  to  take  up 
the  new  work  now  being  fostered  by  the 
women  of  Michigan  under  the  title  of 
"star  commonwealth."  The  basis  of  that 
plan  deals  with  the  boy — taking  the  youth 
who  is  unrestrained  by  parental  ties  and 
making  a  home  for  him.  Farms  are  con- 
templated for  this  plan,  farms  where  boys 
will  be  given  a  comfortable  home,  modern 
school  privileges,  and  aU  the  joys  and 
pleasures  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  character. 

"I  believe  that  such  a  scheme  will  do 
more  toward  minimizing  our  penal  in- 
stitutions than  anything  else  on  earth. 
Because  we  thus  help  them  before  they 
go  to  prison,  not  after." 
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The  Square  Deal  is  Born  and 
Bred  Into  Fisk  Tires 

FISK  STANDARDS  are  high— 
to  realize  it  compare  Fisk  Cords 
with  any  other  cord  tire.  Big,  even 
for  over-sized  tires,  well  made  and 
good-looking  in  every  detail ;  you  ex- 
pect uncommon  mileage  from  such 
tires  and  you  get  it. 

The  ideal  of  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Company  is  to  be  "the  best  con- 
cern in  the  world  to  work  for, 
and  the  squarest  concern  in  ex- 
istence to  do  business  with". 

Next  Time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


Tim*  to   R«.||r«r 
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THE  FIRST  COMMANDER  OF  TflE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

COL.  FRANKLIN  D'OLIER,  of  Phila- 
delphia, fii'st  head  of  the  American 
Legion,  is  described  by  his  friends  as  a 
plain,  substantial  American  business  man, 
Avith  no  string  tied  to  him,  no  political 
ambitions,  no  axes  to  grind,  and  without 
an  "ism"  except  Americanism.  "Thou- 
sands of  his  own  fellow  citizens  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  had  heard  little  of  him 
until  his  election  as  National  Commander," 
confesses  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
When  they  looked  him  up  in  the  city 
directory  they  found  he  was  a  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  yarns,  in  business  on 
Third  and  Chestnut  streets.  From  the 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  contained  in  The 
Ledger  we  learn  that  Colonel  d'Olier,  after 
graduating  from  college,  went  to  work  in 
his  father's  cotton-mills  as  a  common 
laborer  in  order  to  learn  the  business 
"from  the  ground  up."  When  the  father 
retired,  the  young  man  assumed  charge. 
On  the  day  a  state  of  war  with  Germany 
was  proclaimed,  d'Olier  volunteered  for 
service,  and  we  read  of  his  army 
experience : 

Turning  over  his  entire  business  to  his 
associates,  they  to  collect  all  ijrofits  save 
an  interest  on  his  own  invested  capital, 
and  bidding  good-by  to  his  family,  d'Olier 
went  away  to  the  Boston  depot  of  the 
Quartermaster  Department  as  a  captain 
and  delved  into  the  business  of  equipping 
the  American  Army  for  the  fray.  From  a 
business  of  $300,000  monthly  the  Boston 
depot  leapt  to  $20,000,000  in  ninety  days. 

In  August  of  1917  he  went  abroad.  The 
story  has  been  told  of  how  d'Olier  was 
first  put  to  work  "pushing  cars  around 
in  the  railroad-yard  at  Nevers,  France." 
It  is  true. 

"Ever  been  a  sergeant's  clerk?"  he  was 
asked. 

"No,"  the  reply. 

"Ever  been  a  quartermaster?" 

Again  "No." 

"Then  go  out  there  in  the  yard  and  help 
move  that  stuff  up  to  the  front." 

Quietly  the  modest  business  man  bent 
to  hard  manual  labor,  faithfully  doing 
his  bit.  One  day  they  wanted  some  one 
to  take  up  subscriptions  for  the  Liberty 
Loan.  No  one  in  particular  liked  the;  job. 
It  was  shimted  over  to  d'Olier.  He  came 
out  first  with  a  100  per  cent,  subscription, 
and  a  few  days  later  received  a  personal 
note  of  congratulation  from  General 
Pershing. 

Put  in  charge  of  salvage  work,  the  first 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Army  in 
France,  d'Olier  won  his  spurs  in  short 
order.  First  at  St.  Pierre  de  Court,  outside 
Tours,  and  later  at  Lyons,  d'Olier  put  all' 
his  business  ingenuity  and  energy  into  the 
reclamation  of  war-equipment.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  saved  through  the  marvelous 
system  that  he  developed.  This  phase 
of  his  work  is  a  volume  in  itself,  a  romance 
of  business  as  dramatic  as  any  in  the 
annals  of  American  business.  When  it 
was  all  over  d'Olier  came  out  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  from  his  own 
country,  and  an  officership  in  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Colonel  d'Olier  was  one  of  a  committee 
of  twenty  who  started  the  American  Legion 


in  Paris.  It  seems  he  credits  the  idea  of 
such  an  organization  entirely  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  however,  explaining  that  it 
took  form  while  the  latter  lay  wounded  in 
a  Paris  hospital.  In  a  recent  interview, 
Colonel  d'Olier  sets  out  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the .  purposes  of  this  new 
"  100  per  cent.  Americanism"  organization: 

He  put  his  finger  down  on  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Legion  and 
quoted: 

"For  God  and  country  we  associate 
ourselves  together  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: To  uphold  and  defend  the  (  on- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  a  100  per  cent.  Americanism; 
to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of 
our  association  in  the  Great  War;  to 
inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation 
to  the  community.  State,  and  nation;  to 
combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might;  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on 
earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness." 

"There  you  have  the  whole  program 
in  a  nutshell,"  added  Colonel  d'Olier, 
who  subordinates  his  own  personality  to 
the  work  of  the  Legion.  He  fights  shy  of 
the  limelight;  he  is  the  very  essence  of 
self-effacement. 

"The  American  Legion  is  centralizing 
its  efforts  along  three  definite  lines,"  he 
explained  further. 

"First,  we  are  interested  in  getting 
jobs  for  returned  veterans,  putting  them 
back  into  civilian  life  as  quickly  as  possible 
where  they  may  be  useful  to  society  and  to 
themselves  again  and  taking  care  of  all  dis- 
abled men  through  occupational  direction. 

"Secondly,  the  Legion  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  and  firm  establish- 
ment of  a  military  policy  for  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  thought  of  bringing 
about  a  military  autocracy.  The  world 
has  had  enough  of  Prussianism.  But  these 
men  who  went  over  there  and  fought  for 
a  principle  are  determined  to  make  America 
100  per  cent.  American  and  to  make 
America  safe  for  herself  through  the  years 
to  come.  The  Legion  has  taken  no  stand 
as  to  either  the  Treaty  of  Peace  or  the 
League  of  Nations.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
foster  a  fixt  military  policy  that  will  safe- 
gur.rd  America. 

"Thirdly,  and  by  no  means  least,  the 
American  Legion  is  determined  to  pre- 
serve this  great  United  States  of  ours  for 
whom  these  millions  of  men  offered  their 
lives  during  the  war.  To  that  end  the 
Legion  stands  flat  for  Americanism  as 
against  all  other  issues,  and  in  particular 
as  against  the  enemies  within  our  gates, 
who  are  to  be  opposed  as  vigorously  as 
the  enemy  was  opposed  on  foreign  soil." 

At  the  present  time  the  American  Le- 
gionaries find  their  work  "cut  out"  for 
them  in  the  matter  of  fighting  radicalism 
where  its  purpose  is  to  overthrow  the 
Governm.ent.  "Law  and  order  are  to  be 
maintained,"  says  Colonel  d'Olier,  and 
continues: 

In  every  community  in  this  country 
Legionaries  stand  ready,  by  reason  of  their 
consent  as  manifested  at  the  Minneapolis 
convention,  to  back  the  recognized  minions 
of  the  law  in  every  measure  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 


sovereignty  of  our  Government.  They  are 
ready  for  action  at  any  time  and  will  close 
ranks  to  keep  America  supreme  and  above 
and  against  these  extremists  who  are  seek- 
ing to  overturn  a  government  and  a 
democracy  for  which  thousands  of  brave 
young  Americans  laid  down  their  lives. 

The  Amierican  Legion  will  combat 
Bolshevism  and  radicalism  all  the  way. 
The  will  of  the  men  has  been  exprest  in 
this  direction.  They  have  gone  on  record 
as  recommending  a  constructive  Ameri- 
canism program  for  com)  ating  anti- 
American  propaganda  and  lawlessne.s^, 
and  it  is  now  up  to  us  to  translate  this 
order  with  their  cooperation  into  concrete 
acts.  The  Minneapolis  convention  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  National 
Americanism  committee,  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  realize  in  the  United  States  the 
basic  ideal  of  this  Legion  of  ICO  per  cent. 
Americanism,  tlirough  the  planning,  estab- 
lishment, and  conduct  of  a  continuous 
constructive  educational  system  designed 
to  combat  all  anti-American  tendencies, 
activities,  and  proi)aganda;  to  work  for 
the  education  of  immigrants,  prospective 
American  citizens,  and  alien  residents  in  the 
principles  of  Americanism;  to  inculcate 
the  ideals  of  Americanitm  in  the  citizen 
population,  particularly  the  basic  Ameri- 
can principle  that  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  are  abo^e  those  of  any  special 
interest  or  any  so-called  class  or  section 
of  the  people;  to  spread  throughout  the 
people  of  the  nation  information  as  to  the 
real  nature  and  principles  of  American 
Government,  and  to  foster  the  teaching  of 
Americanism  in  all  schools. 

Just  plain  common  sense  and  patriotism 
is  dealing  with  this  all-important  phase  of 
American  life  at  the  present  time.  Gi^e 
the  people  all  the  facts  in  the  case;  let 
them  know  the  true  significance  of  this 
ugly  menace  directed  against  the  very 
foundation  of  our  free  government;  edu- 
cate those  who  do  not  know  what  America 
really  and  fearlessly  stands  for — and  then 
common  sense,  just  plain  American  com- 
mon sense,  will  work  out  the  problem  of 
our  own  salvation. 

Colonel  d'Olier  laughs  at  the  idea  that 
he  should  be  charged  with  being  a  politician 
linked  up  with  big  business.  He  avers 
that  all  he  knows  about  politics  is  to  go 
out  and  vote  at  election  time,  and  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  no  other  business  than 
his  yarn  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  also 
scouts  the  idea  of  politics  in  the  American 
Legion,  stating  that  the  motto  of  the  organ- 
ization is  "policies  and  not  politics."  As 
for  his  own  election  as  National  Com- 
mander, he  says  he  was  "pushed  into  it" 
against  his  own  desires.  We  read  of  this 
election: 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Legionaries  set 
out  for  the  Minneapolis  convention  they 
wanted  to  start  a  boom  for  d'Olier.  The 
Colonel  refused  to  stand  for  it.  He  would 
not  allow  any  wire-pulling.  Nebraska 
wanted  to  trade  votes,  for  instance.  "No! " 
thundered  d'Olier.  "You  fellows  support 
Hanford  MacNider,  of  Iowa.  He's  the 
man."  On  his  say-so  Nebraska  voted  for 
MacNider.  But,  nominated  from  the  floor 
by  a  Far- Western  delegate,  d'Olier  won  the 
nomination  on  the  first  ballot  with  366 
\otes  of  a  necessary  343.  At  once  Mac- 
Nider moved  to  make  it  unanimous. 

"I'm  trying  to  run  this  job  the  way  I 
run  my  own  business,"  says  Colonel 
d'Olier.       "Just    plain,     common    sense, 
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new  breakfast  food  with  a  purpose- 

KRUMBLED  BRJ^ 

Natures  simple  way  to  help  you  "be  regular" 


YOU    never  before   saw  bran  that 
looks  so  good  or  tastes  so  different 
as  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran. 

You  may  have  been  disappointed  in  bran 
— may  not  have  liked  its  looks,  may 
have  disliked  its  tastelessness. 


But  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran  looks 
like  what  it  is  —  a  real  cereal  food, 
"krumbled"  like  our  famous  Krumbles. 
It  has  a  tempting  flavor,  like  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes.  And  it  is  always 
clean  and  sweet  and  oven-fresh,  for  it 
is  protected  by  the  air-and-water-proof 
Kellogg  "waxtite"  package. 


No  trouble,  no  bother,  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects.  You  don't  have  to  wait 
till  baking  day,  for  Kellogg's  Krumbled 
Bran  is  ready  to  eat  just  as  it  comes  in 
the  "waxtite"  package.  You  can  make 
splendid  muffins,  bread,  pancakes,  etc., 
with  it,  of  course. 

Buy  a  package  from  your  grocer.  Eat 
some  Kellogg's  Krumbled  Bran  every 
morning  for  breakfast,  with  milk 
or  cream. 


NOTE — Ask  your  doctor  about  the 
benefit  you  may  secure  from  eating 
this  bran.  If  he  does  not  know  of  it, 
give  us  his  name  and  we  will  gladly 
send  him  a  supply,  together  with 
our  literature. 


CouyrlKht.  1919.  by  KvIIokk  Touted  Corn  FI>k«  Co. 


ino^niriQ  Art  vteoAr 
^ast^  i^jLSt  <4rAQ/rt 
rtatuAJL  oaI^ ^otCL 

TtatUrio.  CTL  tne  pacRr 
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The  big  question  in  selecting  a  truck 
tire  is  not  mileage,  but  resiliency. 

The  principal  function  of  any  truck 
tire  is  to  cushion  the  truck — to  take 
up  road  shocks  which  would  other- 
wise put  the  engine  and  chassis  out 
of  commission  in  a  short  time. 

If  tires  do  not  save  a  truck,  they  are 
a  poor  investment,  no  matter  how 
much  mileage  they  give. 

Kelly  Caterpillars  are  guaranteed  for 
15,000  miles — 5,000  more  than  other 
truck  tires— but  the  thing  that  in- 
terests truck  owners  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  depth  of  rubber  and  the 
side  vents,  which  allow  the  rubber  to 
expand  under  load  pressure,  make 
Caterpillars  almost  as  resilient  as  a 
properly  inflated  pneumatic  tire. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

General  Sales  Department 

4614  Prospect  Ave.  Cleveland,  0. 


PROTECTED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  PATENTS 

June  28,  1904 
Aug.  31,  1915 
Mar.  14,  1916 
Feb.   19,  1918 


^ 

I 

! 
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thinking  clearly  and  playing  fair.  Amcrif-a 
first  above  e\erything  else." 

Meanwhile  Colonel  d'Olier  serves  with- 
out a  cent  of  remuneration.  He  declines 
to  accept  tlie  salary  voted  a  National 
commander. 

Friends  of  the  American  Legion,  outside 
the  service  boys  of  the  Army  and  Na\y, 
profess  to  see  in  the  election  of  Colonel 
d'Olier  a  healthy  omen.  In  the  selection  of 
a  clean-cut,  unpretentious,  yet  thorough- 
going business  man  of  high  princii)le  and 
patriotism,  the  American  -war-veteran  has 
served  notice  that  he  will  stand  unflinch- 
ingly by  the  true  principles  of  democracy, 
giving  neither  right  nor  h'ft  to  one  class  or 
another,  biit  hewing  strictly  to  the  line  of 
common  sense  and  justice.  These  friends 
regard  the  election  as  a  real  index  of  the 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  Arjieri<^a 
to-day.  

FRANCE   FOR   PRECISION— AMERICA 
FOR   SPEED 

FRENCH  indust  ry  takes  its  time,  where 
American  industry  sj)eeds  uj).  But 
French  industry  has  a  n-gard  for  i)recision 
in  detail  that  ofteiv  }>uts  us  Americans  to 
shame.  That  each  nation  has  something 
to  learn  from  the  other  is  the  oj)inion  of 
Leslie  Newton  Hildel)rand,  writing  in 
The  Compressed  Air  Mnqazine  (New  York). 
A  combination  of  American  speed  and 
French  precision,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be 
an  industrial  winning-<^ard;  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  American  soldier,  who  is 
now  familiar  with  both  to  a  degree,  may 
give  effective  aid  in  correlating  them.  At 
present  there  is  nmtiuil  misunderstanding 
— in  France  of  our  hurry,  and  here  of  the 
Frenchman's  objection  to  new  ideas  and 
methods.  Our  own  men  looked  at  fu-st 
ou  the  French  ways  of  doing  things  with 
something  very  like  contemi)t.  Writes 
Mr.  Hildebrand: 

"What  can  1  learn  in  this  country?" 
was  often  the  contemptuously  aslied 
question  of  the  American  soldier  who  read 
on  a  bulletin-board  in  a  Red-Cross  recrea- 
tion hut  an  announcement  of  an  educational 
tour  to  visit  -sonm  of  the  various  industries 
of  France.  Visits  to  industrial  centers  and 
manufacturing  plants  were  fostered  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  after  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  with  the  joint  purpose  of 
giving  education  ami  recreation  to  th(^ 
American  soldier 

Altho  France  is  essentially  a  fanning 
country,  mannfactwring  and  industrial 
activity  forms  a  Jarsie  i)art  of  the  )>usiness 
of  France.  In  tin;  wine-growing  <!ountry 
of  southern  France,  fanning  and  manu- 
facturing go  hand  in  hand,  and  each  l)ig 
estate  has  its  vineyard  and  its  factory. 

Here  the  American  soldier  fouiul  nui- 
chinery  made  in  the  United  States  furnish- 
ing the  power  to  ])ress  tlie  juice  from  the 
gi'apes  and  later  to  liottle  them  ready  for 
storage  or  shipment.  What  the  American 
could  not  understand  was  th(>  up-to-date 
machinery  making  I  lu!  wine,  and  the  slow, 
himbering  oxen  doing  the  plowing.  This, 
the  over.seer  would  explain,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ])easants  insisted  on  eHii)loy- 
ing  the  jnethods  us(>d  by  their  great- 
grandfathers, and  a  shift  to  horses,  nnich 
less  to  tractors,  would  (sause  all  of  the 
worknu'ii  to  l(>ave  and  go  to  some  near-l)y 
fartn  where  they  could  work  in  \\w.  same 
mamusr  they  always  had. 

Tliat    much    of    this    prejudice    against 


changing  old  methods  will  }>e  overcome 
by  the  reconstruction  which  necessarily 
follows  the  war  is  the  opinion  of  many 
far-sighted  Frenchmen.  Frtnch  business 
men  realize  that  in  reesta!)lishing  the 
devastated  regions,  the  most  efficient 
machinery  must  be  used,  and  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  go  back  to  nuiuy  time- 
honored  but  less  i)roductive  methcxis. 

The  wine -industry  was  not  the  only 
industry  the  American  soldier  found  in 
France.  Many  trij)s  were  made  to  Lyons 
to  visit  the  l)ig  silk-factories  known 
throughout  the  world.  To  the  casual 
visitor  unfamiliar  with  nuuiufacturing  '\ 
nu'tiiods  these  trips  were  interesting 
because  of  the  fame  of  the  plants.  The 
man  with  a  knowledge  of  n>achiiu'ry,  on 
the  other  hand,  found  in  them  dozens 
of  ideas  of  which  lu^  made  mental  Jiote  for 
reference  when  he  return<id  to  the  United 
States. 

True,  th(<  sjjeed  of  tin?  American  factory 
was  lacldng.  Two  hour,>  for  dinner  seemed 
to  the  practical  American  like  a  waste 
of  time.  But  oxerlooking  this,  the  sol- 
dier saw,  at  t'ach  turn,  the  French  regai'd 
for  efficiency  and  minutest  detail  in  each 
part  of  tlie  great  factories. 

Dijon  has  an  establishment  that  illus- 
trates the  French  business  characteristics. 
Going  under  an  archway,  through  hea\y, 
bolted  doors,  and  along  a  courtyard,  one 
may  find  a  book-|)rintiTig  house.  The 
building  looks  like  a  medieval  mansion 
kept  in  good  repair,  perhaps  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tourist.  Inside  is  oiu-  of  the  most 
up-to-date  ]n-inting  and  bookbinding  es- 
tablishments in  France.  The  proprietor, 
who  speaks  both  French  and  English, 
explained  to  American  visitors  that  this 
establishment  was  founded  by  his  great- 
grandfather. Later  his  grandfather  con- 
ducted the  place,  then  his  father,  and  now 
he,  a  middle-aged  man,  is  training  his  son 
as  his  succ(>ssor.  The  machinery  as  it 
wore  out  had  lieen  rejdaced  with  new 
materi.nl,  and  iKme  |,but  the  latest  designs 
of  machines  could  be  found  in  the  .shop, 
y(>t  the  building  had  not  been  changed 
since  the  ])lant  was  established  nn)r(>  than 
a  century  ago. 

Here  again,  says  Mr.  Hild(>brand,  the 
American  found  some  things  to  wonder  at, 
as  well  as  some  to  ])raise.  Why  the  front 
door  should  lie  hx'ked  was  unexplaiiuible 
to  the  soldier  who  was  used  to  business 
jnethods  of  the  LTnited  States.  When 
he  was  hnaii>  shown  into  the  office  he 
wondered  if  he  hail  made  a  mistake  and 
drifted  into  the  drawing-room  of  the 
proprietor's  home.  Jiut  when  the  soldier 
had  inspected  the  plant  and  the  ])roducts 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  this  method 
of  doing  business  was  successful,  in  France, 
at  least.      He  goes  on: 

Altho  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
machinery  was  destroyed  by  the  Oerman 
invasion  of  northern  Fj-atu-e,  at  least  one 
industry  is  still  intact.  Pont-a-Mousson, 
before  tln^  war,  clainx'd  to  produce  more 
lead  pi))e  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
When  theOernum  Army  ()l>taine<l  a  foot- 
hold on  three  sides  of  the  vWy,  the  in- 
habitants were  ordered  to  ]ea\e.  Both 
armies,  hoping  to  keej)  the  town  undam- 
aged for  t  hem.se! ves,  kept  their  soldiers 
out,  and  thus  saved  the  town  from  shelling. 
When  the  ai  niistice  was  signe<l,  this  town 
remained,  surrounded  b_\-  niins.  undamaged 
except  for  a  stray  shell  here  and  there. 

Other  factory  towns  of  this  region  w«'re 
not  so  forlunate.      Millions  o'"  dollars   will 


"At  Last-a  i?ea/ Job 
and  Real  Money!" 

"And  if  only  I'd  started  earlier,  I 
could  have  had  them  five  years  ago. 
I  didn't  realize  at  first  what  spare  time 
study  would  do  for  a  man.  Taking 
up  that  I.  C.  S.  course  marked  the 
real  beginning  of  my  success.  In 
three  months  I  received  my  first 
promotion.  But  I  kept  right  on 
studying  and  I've  been  climbing 
ever  since." 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from 
some  of  the  two  million  students  of 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  telling  of  advancements  and 
increased  salaries  won  through  spare 
time  study.  How  much  longer  are 
you  going  to  wait  before  taking  the 
step  that  is  bound  to  bring  you  more 
money?  Isn't  it  better  to  start  now 
than  to  wait  five  years  and  then 
realize  what  the  delay  has  cost  you? 

One  hour  after  supper  each  night  spent 
with  the  I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
home  will  prepare  you  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to  prove 
it.  Without  cost,  without  obligation,  just 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


>•«  TiAn    OUT  HCRt  I 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4.888-B,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obllKatinz  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  hefure  which  I  mark  X. 

EI.EOTUICAL  ENQINEEIt 


Electrle  MichtlDE  and  Itvi. 
Electric  Wirini^ 
Telegraph  Fngineer 
Telephone  Work 
UEriltNlrAI,  ENfilNFEII 
Mechanical  Draftimuii 
UKelllllf^  Shop  I'rftellc* 
Toolmaker 
Gas  EnKlno  Operating 
CIVIL  ENGINKFR 
Hiirrerlnp    and  Mapping 
VINE   FOltKMAN  ni  KNirU 
S'l'i'riONAItY  EMUINEEll 
Marino  EnKlneer 
Ship   Draftaman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  llnllder 
Arfhltcrtnral  Drattjaian 
Concrete  Duilder 
Structural  Isnuineer 
fl.I'MIIINtJ  AM)  ilElTINS 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
T«itllc  OT«rt«*rorSnpt. 
^  niKHIHT 
J  Navigation 

Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Cord  Writer 
Sign  Pflinter 
Railroad  rralnman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

nrsr.ESH  manaobmbkv 

Private  Secretary 
nOOKKEEl'ER 
Hlcnoffraphcr  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
<;OOI)  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  8chnol  Sabfaeta 
Mathematica 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway   Moil  Clerk 
ATIOMOIIII.K  OPRRATlia 
Aoto  lUpairlnfr  inSpanUk 
„  AUHirn.l  I'KU  InFrcMah 
^Ponllrr  RaUlnrlU>t*ll» 


Present 
Occupation. 

Street 
and  No 


Ctty. 
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Steel-Clad 
Peace  of  Mind 

THE  business  executive  who  can 
leave  his  business  cares  be- 
hind in  his  office  increases  his 
efficiency  for  the  morrow. 

Van  Dorn  Steel  Office  Equipment 
— from  the  tamper-proof,  fire-re- 
sisting, System-fitted  Safes  down 
to  the  fire-retarding  steel  waste- 
baskets — can  form  his  insurance 
against  worry. 

Each  piece  is  sturdily  and  hand- 
somely fabricated  by  Van  Dorn's 
master-craftsmen-in-steel.  For  a 
catalog,  ask  your  local  Van  Dorn 
merchant  or  write  us. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


STEEL 

OFFICE 

EQUIPMENT 


SAFES 
DESKS,  FILES 


The  birthplace  of  an  institution  is  al'ways 
surrounded  by  romance.  '^bip  authentic 
picture  remains  of  this  structure — an  artist 
drew  this  from  the  memory  of  an  old  em- 
ployee 'who  is  still  with  Jthe  company.  The 
present  plant  covers  6'  ■'  acres  of  floor  space 
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be  necessary  to  replace  the  machinery 
destroyed  and  carried  away  by  the  German 
Ai'my.  France,  according  to  many  French 
business  men,  must  obtain  this  machinery 
from  the  United  States.  France  can  not 
produce  it  quiclcly  enough,  neither  can 
England.  The  American  Red  Cross  is 
greatly  assisting  France  in  this  respect, 
having  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
87,000  francs  on  machinery  to  harvest 
the  crops  in  the  liberated  areas. 

The  Frenchman  can  not  understand  the 
American's  haste  any  more  than  the 
American  can  understand  the  dislike  of 
the  French  to  change  existing  manners 
and  customs.  Perhaps  the  American 
dough-boy,  with  his  knowledge  of  French 
business  methods  gained  on  Red -Cross 
educational  trips  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
P>ench  temperament  procured  by  months 
of  living  in  French  environment,  Avill  help 
correlate  the  American  business  speed  and 
French  precision. 
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CHINA'S    VALUABLE  HUMAN -HAIR 
CROP 

'  I  ^TIF>  Chinaman  may  be  short  of  whisk- 
-*-  ers,  but  he  is  long  of  hair — so  long,  in 
fact,  that  we  are  told  China  is  the  greatest 
hair-suppljdng  country  in  the  world.  In 
19]  7,  says  Peter  S.  Jowe  in  Millard's  Re- 
view (Shanghai)  China's  hair  -  exports 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  hair  is  exported  to  America  and  Eu- 
rope, where  most  of  it  is  used  for  camou- 
flage purposes,  while  the  rest  is  made  up 
into  blankets.  It  appears  that  much  of  the 
hair-crop  does  a  deal  of  traveling  before  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer,  being  first 
sent  to  America  or  Europe  to  be  cleaned 
and  dyed  and  then  returned  to  China,  where 
deft  fingers  weave  it  into  nets,  in  which 
form  it  is  shipped  out  of  the  country  of  its 
origin  to  be  finally  placed  on  sale  in  Ameri- 
can and  European  shops.     Says  Mr.  Jowe: 

That  China  supplies  most  of  the  human 
hair  in  the  world  is  simplj^  what  we  would 
expect  from  the  peculiar  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  this  country.  The  im- 
mensity of  her  population  and  the  customs 
of  her  people  contribute  to  her  supplying 
capacity  in  this  line. 

China  has  a  population  of  four  hundred 
million  people,  of  which  the  males,  females, 
and  children  are  all  important  factors  in 
the  supply.  In  the  Tsing  dynasty,  the 
supply  of  hair  in  the  country  was  much 
greater  because  of  the  existence  of  so  manj' 
cue-bearing  males.  To-day  the  supply  has 
been  cut  down  by  the  removal  of  cues. 

Before  the  Manehus  came  to  direct  the 
destiny  of  China,  the  cue  was  unknown  to 
the  (^hinese  people.  Nearlj'  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Manchu  people  imported 
into  this  land  the  cue-bearing  habit  for  all 
males.  Very  soon,  this  imported  custom, 
awkward  and  indecent  as  the  cues  are,  was 
universally  adopted  by  the  Chinese. 

The  way  by  which  hairs  are  gathered 
from  cue-bearing  persons  is  interesting. 
They  are  not  cut  from  the  head,  nor  are 
they  abstracted  from  the  cues.  They  are 
obtained  from  the  dirty  and  waste  hair  in 
the  barber-shops.  And  is  something  like 
this:  people  having  cues  must  dress  them 
once  a  day  or  in  two  or  three  days  in  order 
to  keep  them  clean.  They  see  a  barber  in 
the  shop  or  street,  and  have  their  hair  drest 
and  cues  braided.  The  cues  are  untied, 
combed,  brushed,  and  finally  braided. 
Through  this  dressing  process,  many  hairs 
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Addressograph  Company, 
901  West  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:- 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  that  our 
extensive  Addressograph  equipment  has  proven  a  tiir.e 
saver  and  is  in  constant  use  for: 

(1)  Imprinting  names,  dates  and  numbers 
on  employee's  pay  envelopes  and  time  cards. 

(2)  Addressing  over  100,000  pieces  each 
month  of  Direct  Mail  literature  to  prospects. 

(3)  Addressing  50,000  envelopes  which 
Carry  the  Burroughs  Clearing  House  to  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(4)  Addressing  100,000  envelopes  which 
carry  our  magazine  BUSIMtSS  to  a  selected  list 
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and  messages  to  our  Field  Force.   In  this 
co.-inectlon  the  Automatic  Selector  enables  us  to 
address  literature  to  any  given  group  of  persons 
or  to  several  groups,  at  Kill.   The  machine  auto- 
matically picks  out  the  desired  plates  and 
returns  them  to  their  respective  places  without 
any  effort  from  the  operator. 

The  Addressograph  enables  us  to  do  this  work 
accurately,  economically  and  on  schedule  time. 
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get  loose  and  drop.  Theso  aiv  laid  aside 
and  presened.  Little  by  little  large  qiiau- 
tities  are  accumulated  l)y  t  he  barl>ers.  Tlie 
hair-merchants  take  them,  assort  them  into 
different  lengths  by  patient  combing,  wash- 
ing, and  cleansing.  Sometimes,  hair-bun- 
dles a«  long  as  fi^'e  feet  are  prepared  in  this 
way. 

The  destiny  of  cues  was  practically  eiuled 
by  the  Revolution  of  1911.  when  the  cue- 
cutting  crA-  spontaneously  resounded  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  people 
decided  to  do  away  with  their  cues  just  as 
they  did  with  Mauchu  rule.  This  move- 
ment ga\e  the  hair-industiy  a  great  mo- 
mentary boost,  but  naliirally  cut  the  future 
supply. 

To-day  the  chief  soiirct'  of  hair-sui>j>ly  is 
from  women  and  the  i-(>mnant  of  the  cue- 
bearing  men.  The  latter  class  are  those 
country  folk  in  the  reniof*'  ])laces  in  the 
north  and  in  the  inland,  and  those  soldiers 
under  the  leadership  of  conservative  offi- 
cials. Another  source  is  from  the  cues  cut 
and  preserved  by  the  owners  as  heir— or 
hair — looms. 

With  the  souiw  f)f  su]iply  greally  cur- 
tailed, the  prices  of  human  hair  have  ad- 
vanced considerably.  The  following  is  the 
approximate  present  quotations  on  hair; 
:iO  to  40  inches.  .%00  per  picid;  20  to  30 
inches,  $160;  18  to  20  inches,  .^SO;  12  to 
16  inches,  $60;  and  .">  to  10  inches,  $4S. 
Even  at  these  high  prices  it  is  almost  im- 
l)ossible  to  obtain  stocks  of  any  large  size. 

Human  hair  is  used  to  a  small  extent  in 
China.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  |)ui]ioses 
by  women  in  the  form  of  so-called  "false 
hair"  and  wigs.  It  is  also  used  by  actors 
for  Iheir  equipment  in  i)erf()rniing  ancient 
dramas.  Chinese  hair  is  black,  straight, 
and  coarse.  /Compared  with  Chinese  bris- 
tles and  horsehair,  of  course  human  liair  is 
of  superior  quality.  It  is  \  er\'  elastic  and 
a  single  thread  of  hair  can  sustain  a  strain 
of  178  grams,  according  to  an  authority. 
It  is  best  suited  for  malcing  fabrics. 


MATRIMONY  IS  BLEACHING   OUT 
THE  AMERICAN    RED   MAN 

XTOT  fire-water,  nor  civilization,  nor 
-*■  ^  any  of  the  commonl.v  accepted 
troubles  to  which  the  jjoor  liulian  is  sub- 
ject are  so  dangerous  to  his  continued 
existence  as  matrimony.  The  simple  fact 
is,  the  red  man  is  being  married  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  a  few  more  genera- 
tions the  genuine  red  man  of  romance  and 
history  will  have  ])ra<'tically  disappeared. 
His  descendants  will  be  but  a  pale  ]u'nlc  or 
l>ronzy  hue  at  best. 

This,  in  general,  is  tlie  |)ri'di(-tion  of  Mr. 
Frank  La  Fles<^he.  v,  ho  is  an  Omaha  Sioux 
Indian,  three-quarters  riill-1)l()oded.  and 
»!ven  more  fully  educated.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent an  ethnologist  in  the  employ  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  doom  of 
the  red  man  has  been  pronounced  before, 
a<lmits  Frederic  J.  Haskin,  who  presents 
Mr.  La  Flescho's  views  itv  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette.  We  read  aproj)os 
of  the  doom  and  the  white  man's  (efforts  to 
aecelerate  it: 

For  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  our 
ancestors  worked  hard  tiwing  to  exter- 
minate him  with  rifles,  knives,  and  axes. 
It  was  freely  predicted  that  he  v^^ould  soon 
be  extinct.  But  he  survived  in  considerable 
numbers  and  had  to  be  put  on  reservations. 
He     was     zealously     poisoned     with     bad 
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whisky  by  illicit  traders;,  new  and  deadly 
disease-gei'ms  were  planted  in  his  system, 
and  he  was  sent  to  climates  which  did  not 
agree  A\ith  him.  The  best  authorities  said 
he  was  doomed.  But  when  it  came  to  a 
count  of  noses,  it  Avas  found  that  there 
were  still  a~  good  many  Indians  left.  The 
doomed  red  num  to-day  numbers  o\  er 
a  third  of  a  million,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  were  ever  many  more 
than  a  million  within  what  is  now  the 
United  States. 

Now  a  new  peril  has  l>eset  these  sui- 
A  Ivors,  in  the  form  of  matrinumy.  The 
Indian  has  survived  the  AV'hite  man's  war- 
fare, his  Avhisky  and  his  diseases,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  Avhite  man's  (or  rather  the 
white  woman's)  marriage,  he  is  helpless. 
His  proud  aboriginal  blood  is  rapidly  be- 
ing so  mixed  that  soon  it  will  take  an  expert 
to  detect  its  presence. 

Intermarriage  between  the  white  man 
and  the  red  woman  is,  of  course,  a  thing  of 
long  standing.  Caj)tain  John  Smith  and 
Po(;aliontas  started  the  game,  prfividing  a 
fashionabh;  ])recedent.  Since  then  many 
thousands  of  Avhite  men  hav-e  niarried  In- 
dian women,  ])rodu(ang  a  large  race  of 
half-breeds  Avho  are  alwiiys  treacherous 
A'illains  in  literature  and  generally  ])retty 
good  farmers  in  real  life. 

But  as  long  as  the  Indian  man  con- 
tinued to  ])i"efer  the  Indian  woman,  the 
aboriginal  blood  was  safe.  Real  Indian 
children  continued  to  be  j)ro(luce(l  in  fair 
numliers.  Tlu'  tiling  which  Iims  doouu'd  the 
T'ed  man  is  his  groAving  tendency  to  marry 
the  white  Avoman. 

As  soon  as  an  Indian  can  iu'onc  liis 
fitness  for  full  citizenship,  he  is  given  an 
allotment  of  the  1i-ibal  lamls  an.d  the  tribal 
money,  and  is  turned  loose  from  the  res- 
er\  ation  as  an  American  <'itizeii.  free  to  go 
and  come  as  he  ])leases,  to  buy,  .sell,  marry, 
A'ote,  make  speec^hes,  driidc  soda  pop.  and 
exercise  all  the  other  j)ri<-eU'Ss  prerogatives 
of  Amefican  freedom. 

Now  this  newly  nuide  citizen  is  seldom 
poor,  and  often  he  is  rich;  for,  its  every 
one  knows,  many  of  the  tribes  own  rich 
oil  and  mineral  lands,  as  Avell  as  farms. 
There  has  never  been  a  strong  social  prej- 
udice against  the  Indian  in  this  country. 
On  the  othf'r  hand,  Indian  blood  is  usually 
considered  a  thing  to  boast  of,  as  witness 
the  number  of  voung  descendants  of  Poca- 
hontas which  are  to  be  met  with. 

Therefoi'e.  a  young  Indian  buck  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  a  Aery 
substantial  citizen  at  that,  is  r(>cognized 
by  the  Amei-ican  girl  as  lier  natui-al  prey. 
Poor  Lo  stood  olf  the  AA'hite  man  for  a 
coiiple  of  centui'ies.  but  now  he  is  up  against 
the  nu)J'e  deadl.v  half  of  the  species.  He  is 
being  conquered  almost  without  a  struggle. 

There  are  some  Indians,  according  to 
Mr.  La  P^lesche.  vviio  prefer  to  marry  in 
their  own  race,  but  many  of  the  young  num 
are  fraiddy  eager  to  obtain  white  wives, 
and  most  of  them  suc(n'e(l.  At  the  .same 
'time  the  wealth.v  young  Indian  Avoman  is 
attractive  to  the  white  man.  And  so, 
Ave  are  told : 

In  numy  sections  Avhere  Indians  make 
up  a  considerable  pnvt  of  the  communitv', 
intermarriage  has  become  almost  more 
<'ommon  than  marriage  withiti  the  separate 
races. 

And  tlie  half-breed  is  emphaticall.A'  no 
longer  an  Indian.  He  may  look  a  good 
deal  like  one,  but  he  doesn't  feel  like  one. 
He  abandons  coni])letely  the  traditions, 
superstitions,  and  customs  of  the  tribe. 
When  it  thunders  he  do  longer  think.-  that 


the  Great  Spirit  is  thumping  around  on  the 
roof  of  th(^  heavens,  but  he  hopes  it  will  not 
rain  an<l  spoil  his  new  derby. 

And  he  again  will  marry  a  Avhiti;  Avoman 
or  a  mixed  blood  in  all  jirobability.  Thus 
the  process  of  absorption  goes  rajiidly 
forward.  Of  course,  there  are  Avhole 
tribes  that  still  Hac  on  their  reser\'ations 
and  kee])  their  ])lood  reasonably  pure. 
Th«'se  will  resist  absorption  for  a  long 
time.  The  ten  thousand  Navajos  in  Ncav 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  for  example,  will  re- 
main NaA'ajos  for  many  gen<'rations.  Of 
other  tribes  there  Avill  not  be  a  full-blooded 
specimen  left  in  three  or  four  generations. 
But  Avhether-  the  process  is  fast  or  slow,  it 
is  sure. 

Mr.  La  Flesche  believes  that  this  in- 
fusion of  Indian  blood  is  a  good  thing.  He 
says  that  the  ])eople  of  mixed  blood  are 
generally  a   ]HM)pie  of  excellent  qualities. 

The  Indian  Avho  is  given  his  allotment 
and  turned  loose  to  shift  for  himself  usually 
■snccei'ds  fairly  Avell,  according  to  Mr. 
La  Flescdie.  He  says  that  the  Indian  has 
not  the  white  man's  business  ability,  but 
that  he  usually  has  sense  enough  to  hold 
onto  his  laud  and  faimi  it.  It  is  generally 
the  educat  ed  I  ndian,  he  says,  who  is  cheated. 
This  individual  often  thinks  he  is  a  match 
for  the  Avhite  man  because  he  has  the  same 
training,  and  he  often  loses  his  wealth 
as  a  result.  The  ignoi-aut  Indian  knows 
he  w  ill  be  cheated  if  he  ventures  upon  the 
perils  of  business,  so  he  sticks  to  his  land 
and  ])lants  corn. 

Air.  La  Klesciie  lielieAcs  that  the  Indian's 
i'-reat  lack  i^  [.ower  of  (trganization.  The 
Imlian  is  intelligent  and  often  has  thi- 
highest  qualities  of  character,  but  he  can 
not  form  an  (lafioraii-  plan  and  carry  it 
out.  That,  in  llu  <.|)iiiion  of  Mr.  La 
Flesche,  is  the  reason  he  Avas  defeated  b.v 
the  white  man.  The  Indian  held  the  Avhite 
man  east  of  the  Mississippi  for  tAvo  cen- 
turies. He  Avould  1>e  holding  him  there 
yet,  and  tin-  advance  of  civdization  would 
liaA'e  been  delayed  for  centuries,  if  th(- 
Indians  had  be(^n  able  to  combine  under 
one  leader,  Air.  La  Flesche  thinks.  He 
does  not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  Indian, 
however,  nor  his  imi)ending  disappearance 
as  a  distinct  race.  He  thinks  both  were 
inevitable^  and  that  the  Indian  fulfils  his 
destiny  by  infusing  his  aI)original  blood 
Avith  its  distinctiA  e  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  into  the  blood  of  the  American 
people. 

Air.  La  Fle>che  has  had  a  picturesque 
cai>'er.  He  Avas  ])orn  in  the'  Omaha  tribe 
al)OUt  1860,  when  it  IIachI  on  a  reserA  ation, 
but  still  liAed  in  the  aboriginal  Avay,  hunt- 
ing buffalo  and  trai>ping.  In  187.'j,  as  a 
1)0.\"  of  fifteen ,  he  Avas  sent  out  as  a  runner  tt> 
locate  herds  of  buffalo,  and  succeeded  in 
linding  a  herd  after  traxeling  a  hundred 
miles  in  eighteen  hours  on  foot.  That  was 
the  last  buffalo-hunt  of  his  tribe. 

Several  ;s('ars  later  Air.  La  Flesche  Avas 
called  upon  to  act  as  an  interin-eter  before 
the  Semite  Committee  on  Indian  Aft'airs. 
which  vvjis  in\  estigating  some  injustices 
done  the  Ponka  tribe.  Senator  KirkAvood, 
of  Iowa,  became  interested  in  the  young 
Indian  and  secured  him  a  position  as  coi)y- 
ist  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aft'airs.  Mr. 
La  Plesche  remained  there  many  years,  ad- 
justing himself  Avitli  some  difficulty  to  the 
humdrum  lifeof  ciA'ilization. 

While  employed  in  the  Indian  Office,  he 
became  interested  in  studying  the  history, 
religion,  and  folklore  of  his  tribe,  the 
Omahas,  and  collected  a  great  amount  of 
material  on  the  subject.  The  merit  of 
this  work  was  recognized  by  the  Smitli- 
soniaii,  which  published  Air.  La  Flesche's 
researches,    and    employed    him    to    do    a , 
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similar  work  for  the  Osage  Indians.  Upon 
this  he  is  still  engaged.  His  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  the  great  confidence 
which  the  Indians  have  in  him,  qualify  him 
exceptionally  for  the  work.  He  says  that 
of  the  2,100  Osage  Indians  there  are  only 
500  of  pure  blood,  and  that  in  a  few  more 
generations  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gather  the  story  of  aboriginal  life  which  he 
is  now  writing. 


WHITE  BOLSHEVISM  VIES  WITH 
RED  AT  BUDAPEST 

T'^HE  common,  or  "Red,"  variety  of 
.^iSlshevism  in  Budapest  was  followed 
by  a^new  and  equally  unattractive  sort, 
still  more  or  less  active  there,  which  a  cor- 
respondent of  Tjie  Manchester  Guardian 
(Manchester,  England)  refers  to  as 
"White"  Bolshevism.  For  Bolshevism  is 
a  miich-rabused  word,  according  to  this 
investigator  of  its  activities  in  the  Hun- 
garian capital,  bi;t  if  we  are  to  give  it  any 
meaning  at  all,  "it  should  mean  something 
like  'rush  tactics'  on  the  part  of  an  ex- 
tremist minority;  their  arbitrary  seizure 
of  power  by  what  the  Frenqh  call  a  'coup' 
and  the  Germans  a  'Putsch';  their  "^^re- 
tention of  power  by  an  armed  pretorian 
guard;  their  suppression  of  all  opinion  iu 
press  or  pul.lic  assembly,  save  that  which 
they  favor;  their  use  of  terrorism  to  pre- 
vent counter-movements;  in  short,  their 
imposition  of  themselves  and  their  fa- 
naticism upon  the  helpless  body  of  citizens 
by  force,  terrorism,  and  an  exclusive 
propaganda."  Accepting  thic  definition 
as  founded  on  the  facts  of  Bolshevism  as  it 
has  exprest  itself  in  Russia,  and  is  strug- 
gling to  express  itself  iu  most  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  two 
forms  of  Bolshevism — one  of  the  extrerne 
Radicals  and  one  of  the  extreme  Con- 
servatives. Hungary  has  had  to  suffer 
both,  according  to  the  correspondent,  who 
devotes  some  columns  of  spiritcid  descrip- 
tion to  the  latest  outburst.  He  writes, 
under  date  of  October  10: 

From  a  Red  Bolshevism  she  has  tum- 
bled into  a  White  Bolshevism — or  rather 
has  been  thrust,  for  she  had  nearly  stumbled 
to  her  feet  again  after  Bela  Kun's  fall  and 
recovered  stability  when  our  Roumanian 
allies  entered  and  sent  her  reding  to  the 
other  extreme.  Of  the  two  Bolshevisms 
the  second  is  the  worst,  partly  be(;ause  it 
comes  later  and  accumulates  its  miseries 
upon  those  which  went  T)efore,  partly 
because  it  lacks  any  ideal  and  is  purjiose- 
less,  vindictive,  and,  by  trustworthy  evi- 
dence, far  cruder  than  its  predecessor. 

Stefan  Friedrich  is  the  figurehead  of 
this  V/hite  Bolshevism;  one  can  not  say 
it  is  Lonine  or  Bela  Kun,  because  he  is  a 
man  of  too  smoJl  caliber  for  such  a  com- 
parison. He  is  the  owner  of  a  small  re- 
pairing works,  has  no  fixt  political  vieAvs, 
and  was  unheard  of  before  the  first  revolu- 
tion. Since  then  he  has  boxed  the  political 
compass,  has  coquetted  with  Socialism, 
played  second  string  to^  the  Radical 
Revolutionary  Karolyi,  and'  finally  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  extreme  reaction.  He  will 
turn  again  whenever  a  favorable  wind 
promises  to  fill  his  sails  toward  personal 
success.  His  one  large  characteristic  is 
a  megalomaniac  ambition.     Personally  he 


has  some  attractiveness — i.e.,  youth  (he 
is  only  thirty-five),  breeziness,  and  a  bland 
audacity  that  sticks  at  nothing. 

His  chance  came  with  the  coming  of  the 
Roumanians.  He  reviewed  the  situation 
and  saw  that  there  were  forces  to  be  ex- 
ploited. First  there  was  the  officer  class, 
swelled  to  enormous  size  bj^  the  war, 
but  still  impregnated  with  the  old  bullying, 
militarist  tradition.  Then  there  v/as  the 
enormous  army  of  dispossest  officials  of 
the  old  regime,  many  of  them  of  the  worst 
type — spies,  detectives,  former  police,  and 
the  like.  Over  and  above  this  particular 
section,  thirsting  for  revenge,  there  was  a 
general  class  hatred  that  provided  a 
favorable  environment. 

Exploitation  of  these  evil  forces  of 
rancor  and  fanaticism  was  easy.  The 
Roumanians  had  disarmed  the  remaining 
workers'  battalions,  which  had  kept  ex- 
cellent order  in  this  city.  As  for  the 
countrj^  outside  Budapest,  the  mass  of  the 
peasantry  would  be  likely  to  remain 
inert,  but  there  were  the  clergy,  who  might 
be  relied  upon  to  launch  a  emsade,  and  the 
gentry,  who  could  be  trusted  to  use  their 
recovered  strength  with  a  barbaric  fury 
in  consonance  with  the  barbaric  •  pro- 
medieval  traditions  of  life  and  dress  that 
this  extraordinary  class  lov^'s  to  cherish. 
Friedrich  determined  to  let  loose  all  these 
dangerous  animosities.  He  had  picked  up 
a  few  hints  on  practical  polities  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  which  he  intended  to  apply. 
It  might  be  bad  for  Hungary,  but  it  would 
be  good  for  Friedrich. 

His  coup  was  easy.  A  handful  of  officers, 
armed  with  the  consent  of  the  Roumanians, 
raided  the  Government  House  and  com- 
pelled the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Then  Friedrich 
appeared  as  self-appointed  Prime  Minister, 
with  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  self-ap- 
pointed "Governor."  Not  that  Friedrich 
is  really  attached  to  the  Hapsburgs  or  a 
monarchist  by  conviction,  but  a  Haps- 
burg  lay  figure  and  other  stage-properties 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  simple  faith 
of  the  officer  class,  which  (like  that  of 
Germany)  feels  bound  by  its  former  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  also  the  yearning  of  the 
Church  in  Austria-Hungary  for  a  Haps- 
burg  restoration. 

In  an  interview  the  Archduke  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  only  a  "warming- 
pan"  for  the  ex-Fimperor,  whom  he  still 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  King  of  Hun- 
gary. The  counter-revolution,  he  said, 
had  put  the  clock  back  to  the  point  at 
which  it  stood  before  the  first  revolu- 
tion. Friedrich  was  more  reticent.  He 
knew  the  Hapsburg  plan  would  not  work 
for  long.  But  for  the  time  being  it 
served  his  purpose. 

The  Terror  immediately  followed.  An 
order  was  placarded  by  the  Roumanians  as 
they  advanced  instructing  the  population 
to  report  all  Bolsheviki.  This  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  White  elements,  and  a 
general  denunciation  began.  All  that  one 
had  to  do  was  to  go  up  to  a  Rcfumanian 
soldier,  point  out  somebody  you  disliked, 
and  say  the  word  "Bolshevik."  The  jails 
at  once  began  to  fill.  In  a  few  days  they 
were  overpacked. 

No  one  was  safe.  A  chance  expression  of 
even  moderately  Liberal  opinion,  a  personal 
difference,  was  enough  to  bring  the  quietest, 
most  respectable,  least  Bolshevik-minded 
man  into  prison,  where  he  would  have  to 
wait  for  weeks  without  trial,  and  probably 
be  grossly  mishandled.  A  Communist  need 
expect  no  favor  and  no  mercy. 

In  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe 
reaction  always  turns  to  anti-Semitism — 
why  it  would   take   too   long   to   explain. 


At  all  events,  it  is  not  tfiat  Commimism 
has  anything  really  Jewish  about  it.  The 
Jews  of  Hungary  are  not  proletarian.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are — they  monopolize 
almost — the  bourgeoisie,  the  merchants, 
bankers,  traders.  But  Communist-hunting 
took  on  the  character  of  Jew-baiting,  a  sport 
in  which  the  Roumanian  soldiery  joined 
heartily. 

Hungarian  officers  and  Catholic  students 
headed  the  patrols  of  dusky,  unkempt, 
unwashed,  undisciplined  Roumanians  in 
their  brutal  house-searching.  The  cor- 
respondent refers  to  "interminable  pro- 
cessions of  arrested  men  being  hauled  to 
prison  under  armed  escorts."  The  Jews 
who  had  been  esjjeciallj'  prominent  in  the 
"Red"  Bolshevistic  outburst  naturally 
suffered  under  the  reign  of  this  "White" 
Bolshevism.     We  read: 

One  became  almost  used  to  the  anguished 
cries  of  men  being  battered  and  to  the 
sight  of  bandaged  heads,  when  at  length 
the  release  of  the  innocent — i.e.,  non-Com- 
munists and  non-Jews — began.  There  was 
an  orgy  of  flogging.  Trams  were  stopt  by 
Catholic  students  wearing  the  White  Cross 
of  "Awakened  Hungary"  and  Rouma- 
nians; any  one  of  Jewish  appearance  was 
cudgeled  and  chased  through  the  streets. 
Prisoners  were  beaten  unmercifully  at  the 
jails.  Even  in  the  police  courts  judges, 
officers,  police,  and  public  threw  aside  all 
pretense  of  decency  and  belabored  the 
men,  bowed,  helpless,  and  alreadj"  blood- 
stained, standing  in  the  dock. 

This  terrorism  was  deliberate.  The 
extreme  White  elements  founded  even  a 
kind  of  Mafia.  It  had,  and  has,  its  agents 
and  detectives  everywhere,  its  secret  judg- 
ments, its  denunciations,  even  its  own 
sentences  of  death,  which  were  served  upon 
people,  and  had  their  terrorist  effect  even 
if  they  were  not  carried  out.  In  par- 
ticular, a  watch  was  kept  upon  strangers 
from  Entente  countries.  Only  the  "right 
sort"  of  people  mixed  with  British  and 
American  officers.  A  man  with  whom 
you  were  talking  to-day  might  be  in  prison 
to-morrow,  or  might  refuse  even  to  nod  to 
you  in  the  streets  before  he  had  been 
warned. 

Politicians,  bourgeois,  and  Socialist  lead- 
ers frankly  confessed  their  fear  to  me.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  die  for  one's  country; 
death  was  a  simple  matter;  but  to  be 
beaten  and  tortured — that  they  confessed 
they  were  not  prepared  to  face —  that  they 
assured  me  would  be  the  consequence  if 
they  came  into  the  open  against  Friedrich 
and  tried  to  form  a  government.  Natur- 
ally, when  Roumanian  cavalrymen  ride 
through  the  public  streets  of  a  city  with  a 
prisoner  between  them  tied  by  a  noose, 
and,  as  they  ride,  kick  him  horribly,  the 
sight  is  calculated  to  shake  the  nerves  of 
the  citizens. 

In  the  country  outside  Budapest  the 
terror  was  much  worse.  Here  I  had  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  hearsay  and  upon  pri- 
vate reports,  as  it  was  impossible  to  leave 
the  city.  The  "gentry,"  a  remarkable 
class  of  which  Hungary  would  be  well  rid 
and  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
cultured  country,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  It  was  a  lyncn  law.  Com- 
munists and  Jews  were  hunted  down, 
tried,  and  hanged.  Cruelties  of  the  worst 
kind  are  alleged  against  the  White  officers. 
This  terror,  which  still  continues,  seems 
to  have  been  at  its  worst  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Flatten  See,  some  sixty 
miles  southwest  of  Budapest.  The  Gov- 
ernment    itself     admits     "excesses."     la 
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Speedy?  I II  say  so! 

WE  suspect  that  if  census-takers  asked  the 
question,  they  would  find  that  90  per 
cent  of  all  men  shave  in  a  hurry.  And 
that  the  speedier  a  man  shaves,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  use  Williams'.  Originally,  in  1840,  the 
reputation  of  Williams*  was  made  by  the  rich, 
creamy  lather  and  the  velvety  smoothness  which 
it  lent  to  the  shave.  That  reputation  has  lasted 
and  strengthened  for  79  years.  But  generation 
by  generation  men  have  come  to  learn  also  that 
Williams*  makes  the  shave  speedier,  first — be- 
cause the  lather  comes  so  quickly,  and  second — 
because  it  does  not  dry  on  the  face  and  one 
application  generally  lasts  all  through  the  shave. 

The  convenient  Holder-Top  stick  is  one  of  the 
four  speedy  ways  to  get  the  famous  Williams* 
lather. 


Wrfliams    I 


After  the  shave  you  will 
enjoy  the  comforting 
touch  of  Williams' 
Talc.  Send  4c  for  a 
trial  size  of  either  the 
Violet,  Carnation,  Eng- 
lish Lilac  or  Rose. 


Your  choice  of 
four  forms 

Holder -Top 
Shaving  Stick 

Shaving  Cream 

Shaving  Liquid 

Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes 
of  all  four  forms,  then  decide 
wliicli  you  prefer.  Or  send  6c  in 
stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS    COMPANY 
Dept.  A,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  a  shaving;  cup, 
as  many  still  do,  ask  your  dealer 
for  Williams'  Mup;  Shaving  Soap 
or  Williams'  Barber  Soap. 


Williams 

THE  J  B.WILLIAMS  COMPA^^l',  GLASTONBURY,  CONN,  MAKERS  OF  WILLIAMS' SHAVING  SOAPS.  TDILFT  SOAP.  TALC  POWDER .  DENTAL  CREAM. ETC. 


^HoiairTop 
Shaving  Stick 
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EIGHTEEN 
YEARS  OF 


GROWTH 

In  1901  an  idea  was  worked  out  in  the  little 
factory  shown  above.  This  idea  was  that  the 
engine  power  of  a  truck  should  be  delivered 
close  to  the  rim  of  the  driving  wheels  by 
means  of  internal  gears,  and  that  tlie  load 
carrying  member  should  be  entirely  separate 
from  the  driving  mechanism. 

It  was  the  elemental  principle  of  leverage 
applied  to  drivingatruckjplus  the  common  sense 
of  freeing  the  driving  mechanism  from  strain. 

In  eighteen  years  this  idea  has  built  a  great 
industry— the  largest  plantin  the  world  devoted 
to  the  manufactureofrearaxles  for  motor  trucks. 

Torbensen  Drive  has  not  changed  in  basic 
design.  The  first  experimental  axle  was  right. 
Improvements  have  been  made,  processes 
have  been  developed,  materials  have  been 
refined  and  standardization  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  level;  but  the  principle  has  stood  the 
test  of  eighteen  years. 

Torbensen  Drive  means  definite  savings  in 
gas,  oil,  tires  and  repairs.  It  means  efficiency, 
economy,  and  performance. 

The  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Cleveland ,  OKio 

Makers  of  front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 
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INTERNAL  GEAR 

TRUCK 


tRf 

Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Tracks 


decrees  and  public  utterance  the  Govern- 
iuent  tleplored  these  doiii|?s  and  denounced 
anti-Seniitism.  In  fact,  however,  the  only 
poster:?  allowed  by  the  censors  to  appear 
on  the  walls  were  ineitements  to  pogroms. 
The  only  newspai)er  allowed  by  the  censor 
to  be  published — a  Christian  Socialist 
Governmental  sh«'et  —  has  labored  daily 
CO  lieep  anti-S(Mnitism  and  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  alive  by  printing  "fake"  ac- 
counts of  Bolshevik  atrocities. 

And  White  Guard  oflficers,  police,  judges, 
and  oificials  have  gone  on  with  their 
abominable  work. 

Counteracting  influences  of  decency  and 
social  ap])easement  were  excluded,  first, 
by  the  Roumanians,  who  forbade  all  public 
gatherings;  secondly,  by  Friedrich,  who 
t<)ok  good  care  that  no  papers  should 
appear,  save,  of  course,  those  in  his  service 
— another  hint  that  he  had  taken,  perhaps, 
from  the  Bolsheviki.  To  make  quite 
sure  of  immunity  from  press  criticism,  he 
(■^)ntiscated  all  the  stocks  of  i)riiiting  paper. 

Negotiations  wer'r  hegun  for  the  founda- 
tion in  BudaiTfist  of  four  new  papers,  all  of 
them  Christian  Soeijilisc,  by  a  syndicate 
«!onn(?cted  with  the  notorious  anti-Semite 
Hapsburg  Reich.^post,  of  Vienna.  These 
papers  were  to  receive  the  preference  in 
paper  distriljution.  The  rest  of  the  press 
had  the  "Jewish  taint."  In  short,  there  was 
to  be  only  a  Monarchist,  anti-Semitic,  (io\- 
ernmental  press. 

Add  to  this  abst-iice  of  a  press  a  KouTua- 
nian  censorship  which  refused  to  allow  a 
single  word  of  criticism  of  this  Government 
or  a  hint  at  the  realities  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, and  the  resultinj;-  reprrssion  of  o])inii>n 
and  news  was  "unexampled  even  in 
"^-^  TkUssia  "  The  handful  of  foreign  journal- 
ists, we  are  told,  were  forced  to  use  the 
friendly  help  of  Allied  official  couriers  to 
g«'t  their  messag(>s  to  Vienna.  As  [the 
correspondent  sums  up  the  situation: 

The  Hungarian  people  during  the  last 
month  were  deliberately  v/orked  up  into  a 
bloodtliirsty  frenzy.  Witfi  a  free  i)ress  this 
would  liave  been  impossible.  But  no  man's 
psychology  could  for  long  resist  this  hot- 
lions'^'  forcing  of  racial  and  religious  bigotry. 

To  give  due  credit  to  the  Hunj.',arians, 
there  has  be«'n  a  splendid  resistance.  The 
workers,  natural'y,  lave  be.  n  unshakable. 
Save  for  a  handful  of  otTice-seekers  aiul  ex- 
officers,  the  hoargeoi.^ic,  too,  have  bcieii 
unat'fe(;ted.  The  Federation  of  Mjuiu- 
fa^'turers  have  given  reports  on  the  i)olitical 
situation  to  the  Allied  military  missions 
that  would  have  be«>n  oi"  the  utmost  value 
if  they  had  bec-n  regarde<l  or  read. 

The  great  "IVIagnates" — before  the  revo- 
lution the  dictators  of  Hungary,  men  cor- 
responding to  our  Whig  nobles  of  :i  century 
ago — have  held  ah)of  in  cold  disapproval. 
At  any  tim(^  in  the  last  tivv.  weeks  a  coali- 
tion (lovernment  could  ha^'e  been  fornu'd 
of  th(>se  three  (elements  -the  high  aris- 
tocracy, the  active  hourfleoisie.  and  th<? 
Socialists — had  there  been  a  civilian  dii'Io- 
raat  here  for  the  Western  Allies  and  had 
there  not  been  a  Terror.  To  their  credit, 
too,  the  academic  class  have  held  out. 
Wlu-n  the  "  .\wakened-Hungary"  students 
refused  to  allow  Jewish  fellow  students  to 
attend  lectures  the  professors  and  teachers 
of  the  technical  schools  and  Uni.eisity 
refused  to  hold  their  classes. 

The  terrorism  was  the-  work  of  a  minority 
— the  country  "gentry,"  the  officers,  and  a 
section  of  the  hourgeoi>iie—fnvm(r  officials 
of  all  sorts,  "men  on  the  make,"  and  genu- 
inely   anti-Semitic    intellectuals,    lawyers, 
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doctors,  professional  men,  who,  foreseeing 
a  diminished  Budapest  and  an  intense 
struggle  for  existence,  feared  and  detested 
the  better  struggling  powers  of  the  Jew. 

P'riedricfh's  printripal  instrument  is  the 
so-called  Christian  Socialist  party — a  nar- 
row, confessedly  anti-Semitic  -  movement 
tliat  has  hitherto  had  very  little  strength 
in  Hungary.  Its  simple  creed  is  that  all 
the  evils  of  this  time  are  the  fault  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  tlie  Hapsburgs  are  ordained 
from  Heaven.  This  party  was  iinahle  at 
the  best  of  times  to  win  more  than  30 
out  of  the  4  l.'i  seats  in  the  old  Parliament. 
So  weak  is  it  to-day  among  the  workers  that 
the  Government  could  not  Mnd  the  nine  or 
ten  typog'"a pliers  required  to  set  up  their 
daily  sheets. 

The  pri(>sthood  has  been  turned  into  a 
government  propaganda  force.  Most  of 
the  priests  are  peasants  by  origin  and  hardly 
more  than  peasants  in  lit>'racy.  Their  liate 
against  the  Communists,  who  drove  religion 
out  of  the  schools  and  state  life,  is  intelliai- 
ble  and  imuieasuraltlc!.  Everywhere  they 
have,  at  the  Government's  instigation,  been 
enrolling  their  f.ocks  into  one  or  other 
of  tlie  (Christian  Socialist  organizations. 
EAtTywIiere  tliey  have  been  preaching 
anti-Semitism. 

The  "spoils  sj'stem"  is  traditional  in 
Hungary  on  a  scale  unknown  elsewhere. 
Frio'drich's  usur])ation  of  power  meant  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  tln^  state  services  and  a 
corresponding  opjiortunity  of  social  brib- 
ery. The  onh  qualitication  for  office  was 
the  simi)le|Christian  Socialist  faith.  Notices 
were  actually  put  up  on  the  doors  of  the 
Ministries,  "No  Jews  allowed  [in."  Kail- 
way-workers,  post-office  officials,  and  the 
like  Wire  blackmailed  en-  vmsse  into  the 
Cliri3tii>n  Socialist  party. 

Deputations  of  officials,  state  work(U's, 
and  others  were  ordered  daily  to  march 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  palace  to  testify 
a  loyalty  they  did  not  feel  to  Friedrich. 
Tile  peasant  i)arishioners  of  militant 
priests  ''.">re  marched  into  town  for  the 
iUije  ])uriiose,  and  were  usiiall\  regaled 
with  a  iitth?  Jewish  l)Iood-letting  en  ronie. 
Th*^  Allied  missions  were  besieged  by  such 
deputations  and  flooded  with  pro-Friedricli 
telegrams  so  similarly  wohIikI  as  to  be 
obviously  "fake." 

This  political  jugglery  has  been  so  aj)- 
l)ar(;nt  that  the  Friedrich  Gov(>rnnient  has 
b(»en  nicknamed  in  Budapest  the  "Koepe- 
nick"  Government,  after  the  famous 
cobbler  of  Berlin.  The  idea  behind  it  all 
has  be«Mi,  of  course,  to  inihience  opinion — 
l)articularly  foreign  oi)inion — by  a  sham 
api)earaf)ce  of  pul  lie  support. 

Against  the  workcs  terrorism  has  as- 
sumed its  most  terrible  form.  A  first  act 
of  the  Friedrich  (jovernment  was  to  c^ut  off 
out-of-work  pay— not  a  Bolshevik  (crea- 
tion, but  a  n<n-^ssary  social  measure  in- 
stituted last  November.  During  the 
Coiiimunist  regime  the  workers  received 
hiifli  wages,  but  were,  owing  to  the  peas- 
ants' blockade  of  the  city,  unable  to  spend 
th.em.  (Consequently  they  still  possest 
fairly  considerable  amounts  of  paper 
money,  I)i:t  White  Bolshevik  paper. 

The  next  step  of  the  Fri<drich  (iloveni- 
ment  was  to  write  this  paper  down  to  a 
fifth  of  its  value,  ftnis  d'M>i''\''ig  the  mass 
of  th(>  woikers  of  their  last  means  of  suj)- 
port.  Food  has  begun  to  come  into  the 
city  in  slightly  larger  quantities,  lender 
the  Communist  regime  it  was  share-and- 
share  alike.  Now  it  only  goes  to  fh(>  ri<'h. 
The  lioumanians  have  gi\ en  a  final  touch 
to  the  catastrophe  by  gutting  the  factories 
of  their  plant.  The  workers  of  Budai)est 
are  penniless,  workless,  foodless,  without 
hope  or  leadership,  condemned  to  starva- 
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tion  or  to  drift  as  best  they  can  into  the 
countryside  or  Russia. 

Such  are  the  social  and  political  factors 
in  Hungary  to-day.  Everything  points  to 
either  a  hunger  revolution  or  a  civil  war 
when  the  Roumanian  pressure  is  removed. 


HIGH    PRICES  NOT  SO   HIGH 
FOR   THE   MINER 

O  OARING  prices,  given  as  the  cause  for 
^  every  demand  by  organized  labor  for 
increased  pay,  have  not  powerfully  affected 
the  miners  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  in^  estigator  who  publishes  his  find- 
ings in  the  New  York  Trihune.  Figures 
(cohering  a  period  of  two  jears  collected  in 
the  mining  community  of  the  Kaivawha 
district,  chosen  as  representative  of  the 
entire  district,  are  said  to  show  that,  in 
comparison  with  his  larger  earning  capac- 
ity as  the  result  of  increased  wages,  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  average  miner  has  ad- 
vanced but  2.61  per  cent,  since  1917. 
This  increase,  we  are  told,  is  much  less 
than  that  registered  in  the  case  of  the  me- 
chanic, the  bank  clerk,  the  carpenter,  the 
preacher,  the  laborer,  and  the  lawyer  living 
in  the  cities  of  the  State.  According  to 
the  Tribune  investigator,  the  following 
table  shows  the  expenditures  of  the  miners 
during  six  months  of  1917  and  1919,  the 
net  cash  paid  to  the  miners  after  deducting 
expenditures,  the  gross  earnings,  and  the 
l)ercentage  of  the  various  expenditures  to 
the  gross  earnings.  No  account  is  taken 
of  a  possible  change  in  the  miners'  standard 
of  living  during  this  period,  tho  such  a 
change  would  invalidate  the  whole  table. 
The  figures  stand: 

1917  1919 

Or  7o  Or  % 

Powder 5-4,043.78      2.15  $5,873.81  2.02 

("oal 1,277.97        .56  1,794.93  62 

Rent 7.174.93    L3.13  6,84tU7  2.35 

Tfamii(g 357.46        .15  42,5.30  .15 

Store 52,476.79     22.90  74,843.52  25.77 

Doctor 2,400.55  -  1.05  2,546.49  .88 

Lights 219.00        .10  4.54.20  .If, 

l.nhm  Duos 2,434.96       1.06  4,412.84  1..52 

Fiineralaiid  Haspital...         1,401.75        .61  2,476.88  .85 

Xd  cash  paid  to  misers.  156,.551.41     68.29  190,82.3.88  65.6S 

Total 8229,23S.60  100.00  290,497.57  100.00 

The  writer  explains  and  comments: 

While'increased  pri(!es  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing have  been  gemsral,  due  to  a  diminished 
prodiK^tion.  the  miner  in  the  coal-producing 
fields  of  the  State  has  not  felt  the  relentless 
upward  trend  of  prices  that  has  ])inched 
the  iM)cketbook  of  the  city  resident.  Aitho 
paying  increased  prices  for  some  commodi- 
ties the  miner  has  escaped  many  other  bur- 
dens that  the  (dty-chv  eller  has  been  forced 
to  count  against  his  earning  cai)acity. 

The  comparative  statement  was  taken  at 
five  mines  where  the  closed  shop  ])revails. 
It  mak(^s  a  comparison  of  earnings  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  miners  during  fh(>  months 
of  May,  June,  July.  August,  S«'ptember, 
and  0(rtober  in  1917,  six  months  prior  to 
the  Washington  agreenu'ut.  when  a  4't  j)er 
cent,  increase  was  given  the  miners,  and 
the  same  six  months  ])rior  to  the  general 
strike  which  be<-ame  «ffective  No\  ember  1. 

In  this  compilation  of  figures  a  surpriz- 
ing feature  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
coal-industry  is  that  the  miner  has  no  rent 
j)robl«'m.  One  of  tlu'  biggest  factors  in  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  n-sidents  of  cities  and 
towns  is  rent.  For  o('('upan<'y  of  a  com- 
fortable home  with  a  garden  lot  the  miner 
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Jerfeci  ^arburetion 
under  all  conditions 

Installation  of  a  New  Strom- 
berg  Carburetor  on  any  car 
insures  prompt  starting,  in- 
stant acceleration,  maximum 
^  speed,  power  and 
flexibility  in  coldest 
winter  weather. 

—  and    guarantees 

greatest  of  fuel  econ- 

m^^m  omy — most  miles 

per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Send  name,  model  and  year  of 
your  car  for  complete  descriptive 
matter  —  and  time,  trouble, 
money — saving  facts. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  1113 

64  East  25th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  SraOMBERC  Doei  l»! 

4r "  CARBURETOR  ,  .:2i 
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is  paying  the  same  rent  that  he  paid  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  Throughout  the  coal 
districts  the  average  monthly  rent  charged 
a  miner  for  a  dwelling  is  from  $1.50  to  $2 
a  room.  A  five-room  house  will  cost  the 
miner  a  maximum  of  ten  dollars  a  month. 
A  similar  house  in  Charleston,  for  instance, 
would  cost  the  tenant  from  $25  to  $50  a 
month.  From  the  rent-account  the  oper- 
ating company  does  not  receive  a  2  per 
cent,  return  on  the  investment. 

Fuel  is  another  commodity  which  the 
miner  receives  from  the  operator  much 
below  the  cost  of  production.  When  the 
first  day  of  the  month  arrives  the  miner 
does  not  receive  a  statement  from  a  gas 
company  that  might  cause  him  to  believe 
some  unfamiliar  method  of  acceleration 
had  been  practised  on  his  gas-meter.  In- 
stead, the  fuel  problem  of  the  miner  is 
solved  by  a  monthly  charge  of  from  $1  to 
$1.50  imposed  by  the  company  for  the 
coal  consumed.  If  the  company  is  re- 
quired to  haul  this  coal  to  the  miner's  resi- 
dence an  additional  charge  of  fifty  cents  is 
added  to  each  ton  so  transported. 

Practically  all  the  larger  mines  in  the 
State  use  electricity.  The  motor  has  dis- 
placed the  mine  mule.  The  electric  cur- 
rent is  carried  to  the  dwellings  occupied  by 
the  miners  and  a  nominal  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month  for  each  light  is  placed 
against  the  miner.  The  light  may  burn  all 
night  and  all  day;  the  flat  rate  does  not 
increase. 

The  city  resident  has  many  fixt  charges 
to  meet  each  month  as  he  combats  the  cost 
of  living.  Whether  he  is  a  dentist,  a  lather, 
or  a  bookkeeper,  he  is  required  to  set  aside 
a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  his  monthlj^  water- 
rent,  telephone  account,  milk  bill,  ice  bill, 
garbage  removal,  carfare,  and  numerous 
sundry  charges  that  eat  into  his  monthly 
earnings.  The  miner  has  few  of  these  fixt 
charges  to  meet.  If  the  physician  is  called 
for  one  visit  to  the  city  resident  the  charge 
is  double  that  a  miner  would  pay  for  two 
months'  treatment  of  his  entire  family. 

Coal  companies  maintain  general-mer- 
chandise stores  in  the  mining  communities. 
Miners  are  not  compelled  to  deal  with  the 
company  store,  btit,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  buy  practically  all  they  eat  and  wear 
from  these  stores.  Even  household  furni- 
ture is  purchased  by  the  miners  from  the 
company  store,  and  the  expenditures  made 
in  these  stores  indicate  verj'  accurateh'  the 
miner's  cost  of  living. 

In  the  comparative  statement  at  the  five 
mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  it  is  shown 
that  the  store  sales  are  the  largest  item  of 
expenditure  by  the  miner.  In  the  six 
months  of  1917  expenditures  of  the  miners 
at  this  store  amounted  to  22.9  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  the  miners.  In  the 
same  six  months  of  1919  the  store  expendi- 
tures increased  to  but  25.77  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings.  This  item  of  expense  in- 
cluded not  only  the  foodstuffs  consumed, 
but  such  other  items  as  shoes,  clothing, 
furniture. 

For  six  months  in  1917  the  gross  earnings 
of  the  miners  in  these  five  mines  were  $229,- 
238.60.  For  the  same  six  months  of  1919 
the  gross  earnings  jumped  to  $290,497.57. 
In  the  former  period  the  mine  was  worked 
109  days  and  in  the  latter  period  122  K 
daj's,  and  the  average  monthly  earnings  of 
the  miner  increased  from  $81.46  to  $108.59. 
This  average  monthly  wage  includes  trap- 
pers, boys,  and  men  who  are  unable  to  jjer- 
form  a  full  day's  work,  and  the  record  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  men  in  these  mines  in 
1919  worked  but  62  per  cent,  of  tlie  avail- 
able time  the  mine  was  in  operation. 

The  figures  also  demonstrate,  says  the 
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Have  a  "Summer  Motor" 
in  Zero  Weather 


"^OU  do  not  have  trouble  starting  your  engine 
^  in  warm  weather.      Why  have  it  in  winter? 

(let  a  set  of  Champion  Dependable  Priming 
Plugs  that  put  the  gas  into  the  cylinders  at  the 
right  j)lace.  It  trickles  down  the  plug  core  and 
enters  right  at  the  sparking  point.  With  the 
gas  exactly  where  the  spark  jumps,  the  explo- 
sion is  instantaneous  and  sure.  They  are  better 
than  priming  cuj)s,  and  for  every  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  motors  that  do  not 
have  priming  cups,  they  are  imperative. 

All  dealers  sell  Champion  Dependable  Prim- 
ing Plugs.     The  j)rice  is  yii.50  each. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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/T piece  of 
^y^JL  exactly 
and  polished  —  a  LENS! 


ass  r  y  jr  jixsx ^  bit  of  sand  and  of  salt  /-/-y 
combined,    carefully    melted,    skilfully   formed 


— and  windows  open  upon  other  worlds,  too  tiny 
or  too  far  away  for  naked  eyes  to  see.  Mar- 
velous instruments  come  to  the  aid  of  indus- 
try, or  play  their  vital  part  in  war,  on  land 
or  sea  or  in  the  air;  old  eyes  grow  young, 
and  weak  eyes  strong — all  through  these 
wonderful  bits  of  glass  called  lenses,  per- 
fected by  science  that  men  may  see  better 
and  farther. 


A|  The  microscope,  revealing  all  around  \is  tli*-  swarm- 
ing life  of  organisms  too  small  to  measure — 

M  The  telescope  lens,  through  which  dim,  distant  stars 
draw  near,  and  man  explores  the  age-old  mysteries 
of  celestial  cycles — 

M  The  unerring  camera  lens,  through  which  our  modem 
world  writes  history  in  pictures — 

ffl  The  projection  lens,  which  translates  still  or  mov- 
ing pictures  from  slide  or  film  to  screen — 

(][  Great  searchlight  mirrors,  range-finders,  gun-sights, 
binoculars,  periscopes — the  eyes  of  our  fleet  and 
oui  army  — 

C[  Ophthalmic  (eyeglass)  lenses,  which  correct  eye- 
sigiit,  and  add  to  life's  richness  and  comfort — 

CI  Precise  and  delicate  instruments,  for  exact  scien- 
tific research  in  many  fields. 

These  suggest,  but  fall  far  short  of  measuring  tl-.e 
countless  services  rendered  daily  to  humanity  by 
the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  lenses  and  optical 
instruments. 

ff^rite  for  literature   on    any  optical 
product  in  ivkicli  you  arc  interested. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Opttcal  Company 

Maier$  of  Eyeglan  and  Spectacle  Leniei.  Photo- 
gtraphie  Lensei,  Micrescopcs,  Biilopticons,  Binoculart, 
md   Bnetnttrine  and  other  Optical  Imtruments, 

Rochester,  New  York 

Xcw  VorU    Chicago    S:<n  I'lancisco    WaihingiDii    London 
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writer,  that  the  employees  did  not  work  as 
well  during  the  present  year  as  they  did  in 
1917,  for  whihi  they  had  been  given  an  iri- 
(Tease  of  4.5  i>er  cent,  in  wages,  their  aver- 
age monthly  earning  showed  an  inereose  of 
oulj'  33  per  cent.  The  miners'  frequent 
objection  that  the  operators  did  not  allow 
the  mines  to  he  operated  full  time  Itecause 
of  a  desire  to  keep  down  production  dues 
not  seem  to  apply  here,  for,  we  are  told, 
there  was  a  gain  of  more  than  iO  per  cent, 
in  the  time  the  mine  was  in  actual  opera- 
tion.    The  writer  continues: 

Another  feature  })rought  out  in  the  com- 
pilation of  expenditures  at  these  mines  was 
the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  union  with  which 
The  men  are  affiliated,  for  in  the  S!.\  months 
of  1919  the  sum  collected  in  union  dues 
from  the  miners  amounted  to  04  i)er  cent, 
of  what  the  miner  paid  for  h(«use-rent. 
The  miner  paid  to  his  union  a  sum  greater 
than  he  i)aid  for  his  fuel  and  doctor. 

After  all  deductions  for  coal,  rent,  store, 
union  dues,  and  oth(T  items  were  taken 
from  the  gross  earnings  of  the  miners  at 
these  ndnes  they  still  drew  in  net  cash 
two-thirds  of  what  they  actually  earned. 

On  the  basis  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted in  New  York  City,  the  New  ^'ork 
Tribune  finds  the  strongest  sort  of  cor- 
roborative evidence.  "No  inclination  is 
shown  by  the  public  to  retrench  or  econo- 
mize in  its  purchases,"  says  this  report, 
and  continues: 

x\t  least  this  is  true  of  New  York,  and 
reports  from  other  cities  in  this  country 
and  from  England  indicate  that  retail 
business  continues  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. No  pessimists  can  be  found  among 
New  York  merchants.  The  heads  of  half  a 
dozen  leading  stores  give  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  dollars  and  cents  most  of  the 
stores  are  selling  on  an  a\  erage  50  per  cent, 
above  last  year.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
price  advances.  In  the  numl)er  of  units 
of  nuTchandise  sold  the  percentage  is  much 
less,  of  course.  Few  merchants  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  tigure  it  out,  but  those  who 
have,  say  it  runs  about  10  per  cent,  ahead 
of  last  year. 

While  refusing  to  allow  the  specific 
figures  for  their  stores  to  be  made  })ublic, 
officials  of  Lord  d<.  Taylor,  H.  Alt  man  & 
Co.,  Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co.,  Saks  & 
Co.,  Ciimbel  Brothers,  and  .John  Wana- 
maker,  disclosed  statistics  which  bear  out 
their  contention  that  the  general  public 
is  patronizing  the  retail  stores  as  freely 
as  ever  despite  high  price's  in  nearly  all 
lines  of  merchandise.  That  high  ])rices 
ultimately  will  restrict  consumption  all 
merchants  agree,  but  apparently,  they  say, 
the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 

All  of  them  are  api)roaching  the  coming 
spring  season  in  the  retail  field  with  a 
certain  amount  of  caution.  Tietail  prices 
next  spring  will  show  marked  achances 
over  those  prevailing  now.  The  retailers 
actually  are  i)aying  more  for  som(>  lines  of 
merchandise  to  be;  sold  next  spring  (iuin 
they  are  at  present  charging  for  similar 
articles.  This  is  particularly  true  of  silks, 
cottons,  and  shoes. 

One  large  department-store  reports  that 
its  gross  sales  this  year  will  exceed  those 
of  191H  by  100  per  cent.  This  store 
normally  employs  a])out  4,()(X)  people  in 
selling  and  other  capacities.  It  now  has 
714  more  employees  than  last  year  and  is 
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ready  to  hire  as  many  more  if  it  can  find 
them. 

Another  department-store  places  its 
gross  gain  in  sales  in  dollars  and  cents 
at  65  per  cent,  ahead  of  last  year.  At 
this  store  it  was  pointed  out  that  while 
the  sales  of  ready-to-wear  apparel  for 
women  had  increased  only  40  per  cent., 
the  sale  of  silks  had  jumped  125  per  cent, 
over  last  year.  Other  merchants  also 
agreed  that  the  sale  of  piece  goods  had 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the 
sale  of  ready-made  garments,  proving  the 
contention  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  goods 
manufacturers  that  women  are  making 
more  of  their  own  clothes  or  having  them 
made  by  seamstresses  and  tailors. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  stores 
in  the  city  said  that  the  increased  cost  of 
ready-made  garments  was  out  of  propor- 
tion to  increases  in  many  other  lines.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  labor  conditions  in 
the  needle- working  industry  and  blames 
the  manufacturers  for  allowing  the  situa- 
tion to  get  out  of  hand. 

"Stories  of  wages  of  S80  and  $100  a 
week,  and  even  more,  among  the  workers 
in  the  clothing-factories,"  he  said,  "are 
too  common  to  be  disregarded.  At  present 
prices  good  silks  can  be  obtained  for  less 
than  $4  a  yard  wholesale  and  good  woolen 
or  worsted  cloths  for  around  $5  or  $6.  At 
most  three  and  one-half  yards  of  either,  or 
both,  go  into  the  making  of  a  dress,  coat, 
or  suit.  It  is  apparent  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  cost  of  coat,  suit,  or  dress, 
priced  by  the  manufacturer  at  $75  or  $100, 
is  represented  by  labor.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  retail  establishments  soon 
will  go  into  the  manufacturing  business  for 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  reduce  this  ex- 
orbitant labor  charge." 

Great  gains  have  been  made  in  the  sales 
of  rugs,  furniture,  pianos,  and  phono- 
graphs, according  to  officials  of  stores 
handling  these  articles. 

"We  could  sell  five  times  as  many  pianos 
and  phonographs  as  we  do  now,"  said  the 
manager  of  one  store,  "but  there  is  a 
shortage  of  production.  To  my  miiid  this 
demonstrates  .beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  retail  trade  is  in  a  most 
healthy  condition.  Sales  of  these  goods 
drop  off  when  people  economize,  as  they 
are  luxuries."  The  large  gains  made  in  the 
sales  of  perfumery  and  other  toilet  goods 
also  attest  to  the  luxury-buying  tendency 
of  the  public. 

Wealthy  people  are  not  buying  as  freely 
as  formerly,  according  to  C.  S.  Bowser, 
assistant  general  manager  for  John  Wana- 
maker,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by 
higher  expenditures  by  the  working  classes. 

"The  wealthy  woman,"  he  said,  "in- 
stead of  buying  a  $1,.500  gown  now, 
buys  two  or  three  less  expensive  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workingman's 
wife,  who  formerly  paid  about  $25  or 
$30  for  a  cloth  coat,  now  thinks  noth- 
ing of  paying  $300  or  $400  for  a  fur  gar- 
ment. We  find  this  all  through  our  store. 
The  greatest  demand  in  all  lines  is  for 
the  medium  and  better  grades.  Sales  of' 
extremely  expensive  goods  have  fallen 
off,  and  so  have  those  of  the  cheapest 
goods." 

Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  president  of  Lord 
&  Taylor,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
present  prosperity  in  the  retail  field  will 
continue  for  some  time. 

"There  is  an  actual  ^shortage  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise,"  he  said,  "while 
the  demand  continues  as  strong  as  ever. 
This  can  mean  nothing  but  higher  prices. 
So  far  the  public  has  stood  by  the  stores 
in  paying  the  advances,  and  I  think 
it    will    continue   to   do   so.      Apparently, 


ready  money  is  plentiful  and  the  public 
is  willing  to  spend  it  for  what  it  wants. 
The  peak  of  prices  or  demand  has  not 
yet  been  reached." 

Sir  Woodman  Burbidge,  managing 
director  of  Harrod's,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
largest  retail  establishments  in  England, 
predicts  that  the  present  prosperity  will 
continue  for  two  or  three  years  more. 

"We  are  selling  more  units  of  mer- 
chandise than  ever  before,"  he  said, 
"and  our  gross  sales  in  money  value 
are  about  50  per  cent,  above  those  of 
last  year.  The  big  department  stores 
in  England  are  getting  some  of  the  busi- 
ness that  formerly  went  to  smaller  mer- 
chants who  were  unable  to  weather  the 
hardships  of  the  war.  The  working 
classes  are  spending  their  increased  wages 
as  fast  as  they  acquire  them,  and  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  retrenched  during 
the  war,  are  again  spending  their  money 
freely." 

SOME  SOLID   REASONS  FOR  A 
STRIKE  OF  FARM-WIVES 

WHAT  would  happen  if  a  labor-union 
of  farm  houscAvives  should  strike 
for  something  less  than  an  eighteen-hour 
day?  Suppose  they  shoidd  also  stipulate 
that,  in  these  days  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
living,  something  like  a  pay-envelop  should 
come  their  way  occasionally? 

These  are  very  live  qtxestions,  for  all 
agricultural  authorities  are  agreed  that 
there  is  a  growing  restlessness  among  the 
farmer  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
lives  that  the  wives  of  the  farmers  are 
forced  to  live  is  a  powerful  argument  for 
changed  conditions.  The  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agrieulttire  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  has 
lately  l)een  gathering  information  about 
farm  women  from  some  1,400  homes  in 
the  dairy,  fruit,  and  general  farming  re- 
gions in  New  York  State.  The  Extension 
Serrice  News  presents  a  typical  case: 

Her  morning  begins  at  five  or  six  o'clock. 
She  starts  the  kitchen-range,  which  heats 
the  kitchen  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
She  draws  the  water  for  breakfast,  not 
from  a  convenient  faucet,  but  from  a  well 
or  a  cistern  which  is  likely  to  have  no  pump. 
She  carries  this  water  from  five  to  fifty 
feet,  in  some  cases  even  two  Imndred  ft'et, 
to  tea-kettle,  stove-reservoir,  wash-basin, 
or  dish-pan.  This  is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  (lay  as  disclosed  by  the  answers  written 
by  farm-women  in  a  survey  taken  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  extension 
service. 

On  Mondays  she  rises  a  little  earlier  and 
draws  more  water  to  wash  the  clothes,  but 
she  does  not  wash  with  an  electrically 
operated  washing  machine,  wringer,  and 
mangle.  She  uses  heavy  tubs  or  a  washing- 
machine  which  she  runs  by  hand — the 
only  laundry  equipment  recorded  in  the 
returns  except  in  rare  cases  (two  in  two 
htindred)  in  which  electric  machines  are 
used,  altho  the  washing  is  an  inevitable 
part  of  the  rotitine.  Not  only  is  there  a 
lack  of  laundry  equipment,  but  the  farm- 
woman,  unless  she  is  an  invalid,  does  the 
washing  without  help.  The  ironing  oc- 
cupies her  spare  moments  throughout  the 
week. 

To  readers  to  whom  this  picture  looks 
too  dark  it  should  be  explained  that  in 
order  to  get  an  exact  sample  of  the  popula- 


tion, this  survey,  was  taken  in  every  farm- 
house in  the  areas  studied.  Therefore 
its  returns  cover  relatively  few  of  the  homes 
of  the  progressive  farm  and  home  bureau 
members. 

By  the  time  breakfast  is  almost  ready, 
she  calls  the  rest  of  the  family.  All  too 
seldom  are  there  children  to  be  helped  dress 
for  school  or  vacation  days;  for  these  re- 
cords suggest  that  race  suicide  seems  to  be 
operating  in  the  rural  population  of  the 
State,  or  else  the  majority  of  New  York 
farms  are  inhabited  by  older  folk  whose 
children  have  left  the  farm.  According 
to  the  State  College  these  conditions  call 
for  work  to  get  better  mone.y  returns  for 
the  farmers  and  to  educate  children  for, 
instead  of  away  from,  life  on  the  farm. 
Junior  projects,  nature  study,  agricultural 
high  schools,  and  extension  activities, 
should  be  so  directed  as  to  increase  social 
and  material  benefits  in  the  country,  lest 
in  another  generation  rural  sections  of  the 
State  be  occupied  by  tenant  farmers. 

However,  at  present  most  of  the  farms 
studied  are  worked  by  their  owners.  Thus, 
in  twenty-five  farms  there  were  twenty 
worked  by  their  owners  and  four  rented  or 
worked  on  shares.  Among  twenty-five  in 
another  county,  seventeen  were  farmed 
by  their  owners. 

After  the  family  has  been  speeded  on  its 
way  for  the  morning,  the  farm -woman 
feeds  the  chickens,  takes  care  of  the  eggs, 
and  on  market  day  dresses  poultry.  She 
washes  the  milk-pails  despite  the  primitive 
water-supply.  Recent  reports  of  the  dairy- 
men's league  regarding  milk  spoiled  in 
transit  prove  that  a  water  system  for  the 
dairy  farm  is  a  good  business  proposition 
as  well  as  a  convenience. 

After  the  dairy  or  poultry  duties  are 
done,  the  farm-woman  must  take  a  trip 
to  the  garden,  tend  it,  and  gather  its  fruits 
for  feeding  the  family,  or  in  winter  she 
must  get  from  storage  in  the  cellar  the  day's 
food-supply.  Theji  there  are  always  beds 
to  be  made  and  lamps  to  be  cleaned  and 
filled  (in  forty  among  fifty  homes),  and 
mending  to  be  done.  Near  the  Aveek-end, 
with  the  ironing  done,  there  are  the  baking 
and  the  sweeping  and  dusting.  And  these 
farmhouses  are  generally  large,  from  eight 
to  fourteen  rooms,  some  of  them  being 
closed  in  winter.  Then  there  is  the  weekly 
or  monthly  shopping-list  to  make,  of  foods 
which  the  farm  does  not  produce  and  of 
other  things  that  the  family  needs.  The 
farm-woman  is  from  two  to  five  miles  from 
town,  and  she  must  order  with  foresight  in 
contrast  with  the  city  woman  who  can  call 
for  deliveries  of  a  spool  of  thread  or  a  collar- 
button. 

Next  there  is  dinner  to  get  for  the  grown- 
ups, the  children  having  taken  luncheon  to 
school  except  where  hot  school-lunches  not 
only  have  improved  the  children's  health, 
but  also  have  taken  one  chore  out  of  the 
tired  farm  mother's  day.  The  farm- 
woman  must  see  to  1 ,095  meals  a  year  with 
such  help  as  the  family  can  give,  for  one 
hired  girl  to  one  htindred  homes  is  typical. 
Too  often  the  intimacy  of  the  family's 
association  at  table  is  destroyed  by  the 
presence  of  from  one  to  three  hired  men 
(from  five  to  ten  at  harvesting),  who  may 
be  not  only  uncongenial  but  an  actual 
menace  because  of  the  deterioration  in 
the  character  of  available  farm-labor. 

After  the  dinner-dishes  are  done  there  is 
that  omnipresent  mending,  and  the  farm- 
woman  sits  down  to  sew  while  she  is  rest- 
ing! She  buys  some  of  the  clothes  for  the 
family,  but  makes  many  in  order  to  save 
money.  One  household  convenience  is 
practically  universal — the  sewmg-maehine. 
When  the  sowing-machine  was  rare,  neigh- 
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Ohe  finer  the  home 

the  more  it  needs  Upson  Board 
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Test   Upaon  Board! 
Prove  its  superiority 


1.  Whittle  or  saw 
Itl  It  looks,  feels 
and  works  like 
lumber. 


2.  Break  it!  It's 
nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  other 
boards. 


3.  Paint  ttl  One 
coat  on  Upson 
Board  does  the 
work  of  two  on 
other  boards. 


4.  Official  Gov- 
ernment testing 
machine  proves 
Upson  Board 
withstands 
breaking  test  of 
nearly  400  pounds 
tothesquareinch. 

5.  Approved 
stretching  ma- 
chine  shows 
Upson  Board  has 
nearly  twice  the 
tensile  strength 
of  average  board. 


'*T  F  I  had  my  way,  every 
*  fine  home  I  build  would 
have  walls  and  ceilings  fin- 
ished in  Upson  Board. 
"It  makes  the  smoothest,  flat- 
test and  most  permanent  walls 
and  ceilings  of  any  material 
I  know  of. 

"It  is  the  modern  way  to 
build  walls  and  ceilings  of 
lasting  beauty  in  every  kind 
of  building,   new  or  old. 

Beautiful  Decorative  Effects 

No  wall  lining  will  lend  itself 
to  more  artistic  decoration  or 
enhance  the  beauty  of  your 
rooms  to   a    greater   degree. 

The  panels  may  be  of  any  de- 
sired dimensions  —  may  run 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
or  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination vsrith  frieze  or  wain- 
scot. 

They  can  be  finished  in  soft, 
dainty      tints      or      deep,      rich 


shades with     an     appropriate 

stencil,  if  desired,  in  some  of 
the   rooms. 

And  paneling  is  deservedly 
popular!  If  you  will  recall, 
almost  every  ideal  interior 
you  have  ever  seen  pictured 
in  magazines  has  had  paneled 
walls  and  ceilings,  whether 
marble,  plaster,  steel  or  wood. 

Splendid  Painting  Surface 

Upson  Board  has  the  finest 
painting  surface  of  any  wall 
board  on  the  market — and  a 
better  surface  for  paint  than 
plaster  and  other  materials. 

It  is  so  good  that  many  paint 
manufacturers  use  Upson 
Board  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  of  their  paint  pro- 
ducts. 

Costs  Less  to  Finish 

Upson  Board  comes  to  you 
surface  filled  or  primed,  ready 
for        immediate        decoration. 


There  is,  how^ever,  no  wax  or 
paraffin  in  Upson  Board  to 
cause  paint  to  spot,  peel  or 
blister.  There  is  in  some  wall 
boards. 

Upson  Board  is  cheaper  when 
applied  and  finished  even 
though  it  may  cost  a  trifle 
more   at   first. 

Not  Like  Other  Boards 

Impartial  tests  on  official  ma- 
chines show  that  Upson  PRO- 
CESSED Board  is  nearly 
twice  as  strong  as  other  wall 
boards. 

Gcuuinc  Upson  Board  has  the 
famous  BLUE  center  and  each 
panel  also  bears  the  Upson 
trade  mark  on  the  back.     For 

your    protection     insist    on     tlie 

genuine. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet. 
Address  The  Upson  Company, 
21    Upson   Point,   Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Better  than  plas- 
ter for  walls  and 
ceilings  —  espe- 
cially for re-cover- 
ing unsafe  or  un- 
sightly plastered 
ceilings. 
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Comforty 

the  Year  Round 
on  All  Roads 

THE  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  the  new  Overland  4,  Four- 
Door  Sedan,  go  deeper  than  its 
attractive  body  design  and  luxuri- 
ous furnishings — 

Deeper  than  its  protection 
against  all  weather  changes  and 
its  complete  equipment,  including 
Auto-Lite  Starting  and  Lighting — 

They  go  to  the  foundation  of  this 
remarkable  car's  success — its  three- 
point  suspension    Triplex  Springs. 

These  springs  make  possible,  for 
the  first  time,  a  light  weight  car 
which  rides  with  the  steadiness  and 
buoyancy  of  a  heavy  car  of  long 
wheelbase.  They  combine  the 
economy  and  ease  of  handling  of 
100-inch  Wheelbase  with  the  riding 
ease  of  130-inch  Springhase:  They 
cushion  passengers  from  jar  and 
jolt.  By  lessening  shock  and  vi- 
bration they  reduce  wear  and  tear 
on  the  gar  and  prolong  its  life. 

The  warding  off  of  road  blows 
means  a  reduction  in  upkeep 
cost,  while  the  light  weight  and 
efficiency  of  the  Overland  4  are  re- 
sponsible for  astonishing  fuel  and 
tire  economy  records. 

\YILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 
Setians,   Ccufts^  Touring  Cart  and  Roadi/frg 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 
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bors  brought  their  sewing  to  be  stitched 
by  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  machine,  for 
whom  they  did  the  day's  housework  in  ex- 
change. Now  these  machines  in  nearly 
every  farm  home  add  to  the  convenience 
and  subtract  from  the  neighborliness. 

The  farm-woman  may  see  in  the  weekly 
home  paper  an  invitation  for  all  farm- 
women  to  attend  meetings  of  the  home 
bureau,  the  Cornell  study  club,  the  grange, 
and  a  farmers'  picnic.  But  the  horses,  or 
the  men  who  drive  the  car,  are  bus3%  she 
lives  too  far  away  to  walk,  and,  besides,  she 
must  be  at  home  to  get  supper,  to  help 
about  the  milking,  or  to  feed  the  chickens. 
Yet,  by  her  own  testimony,  she  stays  at 
home  almost  every  day  in  the  year 
except  for  occasional  trips  to  town  to  buy 
or  sell. 

The  women  who  take^no  vacations  are 
about  ten  times  as  numerous  as  those  who 
have  one.  This  would  be  easy  to  under- 
stand, according  to  The  News,  if  there  were 
a  relation  between  the  vacationist  women 
and  the  presence  of  little  children  to  give 
a  valid  reason  for  staying  at  home.  But 
there  is  no  such  relation,  for  in  the  50  vaca- 
tionless, homes  just  mentioned  there  were 
children  in  but  sixteen,  and  only  one  child 
in  seven  of  these,  whereas  there  were  several 
children  in  each  of  the  four  homes  where 
vacations  are  on  the  calendar.  This  lack  of 
a  change  in  the  year's  monotony,  amount- 
ing to  close  confinement  at  tasks  without 
end,  is  believed  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
the  prevalence  of  insanity  among  rural 
women. 

After  the  supper  work  is'done,  the  farm- 
woman  has  bread  to  set  or  the  children  to 
help  with  lessons  and  put  to  bed.  And 
there  is  that  omnipresent  sewing  beckon- 
ing her.     As  for  her  lot  in  general: 

Her  day  ends  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hours  after  it  begins  (some  women  wrote 
"Never"  in  the  space  for  recording  the 
end  of  the  day's  work).  What  would 
happen  if  a  labor-union  of  farm-house- 
wives should  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day 
and  double  pay  for  overtime?  She  gets 
no  pay  at  all  in  most  of  the  cases  studied — 
except  the  board  and  keep  to  which  "Little 
Orphant  Annies"  are  entitled.  She  is  un- 
acquainted with  cash.  Her  men  handle 
the  money.  Sometimes  she  personally 
markets  the  eggs  or  the  butter  or  the  gar- 
den stuff  she  has  helped  to  produce,  but 
in  thirty-seven  among  forty-five  homes  the 
egg-  or  butter-money  goes  into  general 
household  expenses;  in  one  home  it  is 
"used  by  the  man  of  the  house,"  while  in 
seven  it  is  the  farm-woman's  own  to  use 
as  she  pleases.  There  M^ere  but  seven 
farm  and  home  bureau  members  in  this 
group. 

The  farm  is  farther  from  the  shopping 
center,  the  church,  and  the  doctor  than 
from  the  district  school,  which  varies  from 
"just  across  the  street"  to  two  miles. 
School  is  less  than  two  miles  away.  Higher 
education  is  slightly  more  remote,  high 
schools  being  from  one  and  one-half  to 
five  miles  away.  The  church  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  district  schools  as  measured 
by  its  accessibility,  and  is  still  far  enough 
away  from  most  homes  t9  test  the  piety  of 
those  who  go.  The  doctor  is  from  one- 
half  to  six  miles  away.  This  may  explain 
the  interest  the  farm-women  have  taken 
in  the  health  projects  of  the  home  bureau 
and  in  learning  how  to  feed  the  family  in 


sickness  and  in  health.  In  about  a  third 
of  the  homes  there  is  no  telephone,  and  ill- 
ness needs  first  aid  while  the  horse  is  being 
saddled,  the  car  started,  or  the  lantern 
trimmed;  for  a  summons  of  the  nearest 
doctor. 

The  farm-woman  is  also  incidentally  a 
nurse.  The  records  of  family  sickness 
cover  total  days  of  illness  in  bed  for  as 
many  as  276,  but  more  typically  about 
thirty,  days  in  a  year.  Many  records 
show  no  illness,  which  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate good  sanitary  conditions  such  as  an 
adequate  water-supply,  screens,  plenty  of 
milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables  in  the  diet,  lack 
of  overwork;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  efforts 
to  relate  prevalence  of  illness  to  lack  of 
screens  or  water  are  fniitless.  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  there  has  been  a 
survival  of  those  fit  to  survive  and  adapt 
themselves  to  living  conditions  which  would 
kill  off  Robert  Louis  Stevensons  before 
they  ever  wrote  a  line. 

In  most  cases  no  contacts  with  regular 
extension-service  agencies  are  indicated. 
The  space  for  recording  the  source  of  most 
help  is  either  empty  or  filled  with  the 
home  paper:  The  Farm  Journal,  The 
American  Agriculturist,  The  National  Stock- 
man, The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Some  records  mention  bul- 
letins from  the  college.  This  would  seem 
to  indica^ie  that  the  printed  word — es- 
pecially iii- the  mediums  they  read,  such  as 
the  home  papers  which  print  a  great  deal 
of  material  from  the  college — is  the  chief 
source  of  information.  Relatively  few 
farm-women  confess  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
home  bureaus,  which  are  complimented 
by  occasional  words  of  approval,  but  not 
by  an  actual  membership  in  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  homes. 

The  record  on  labor-saving  devices  re- 
veal that  many  farm-women  are  doing 
the  housework  with  the  equipment  their 
grandmothers  had;  whereas  capital  has 
been  invested  on  these  same  farms  in 
modern  machinery  to  save  labor  outside 
the  house. 

For  example,  in  seventy-four  homes  the 
labor-saving  devices  listed  in  the  question- 
naire were  as  follows:  thirteen  had  run- 
ning water;  fifty-nine,  a  sink  with  drain 
(the  only  convenience  in  one  ease);  forty- 
one,  linoleum  on  the  kitchen  floor;  thirty- 
one,  a  kitchen  cabinet;  thirty-five,  a  bread- 
mixer  (all  bread  was  homemade  in  this 
group) ;  six,  a  fireless  cooker;  seven,  canners, 
wheel  trays,  and  dumb-waiters  to  cellars; 
ten,  a  steam  cooker;  fifty-eight,  Avashing- 
maehines  (only  two  were  power-operated; 
the  washing  was  done  at  home  in  all  eases) ; 
two,  gas  or  electric  irons;  forty-three, 
carpet-sweepers;  twenty  -  eight,  vacuum- 
sweepers  hand  -  operated;  twenty  -  five, 
vacuum-cleaners;  seventy-two,  sewing-ma- 
chines; eight,  dress  forms. 

In  another  lot  of  fifty  homes  there 
were  pumps  in  twenty-three;  bathrooms  in 
eight;  furnaces  in  fifteen;  kerosene  lamps 
in  forty;  telephones  in  fifteen;  summer 
stoves  in  twenty-five;  screened  kitchen 
porches  in  three;  and  window-screens  in 
forty-four  (windows  not  all  screened,  but 
doors  screened  with  wire  or  cotton  net). 

These  figures  seem  to  show  that  com- 
mercial agents  have  sold  carpet-sweepers 
and  vacuum-cleaners  to  women  who  might 
have  had  more  benefit  from  pumps,  bread- 
mixers,  and  washing-machines. 

The  time  has  evidently  come  when  farm 
capital  should  be  invested  in  the  farm 
home  for  labor-saving  devices  and  meth- 
ods. Live-stock  is  infinitely  less  impor- 
tant than  children.  Moreover,  "buying 
more  land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more 
hogs  to  buy  more  land"  will  always  be  less 


important  in  the  long  run  than  a  more 
abundant  life  for  the  human  family  on  the 
farm. 


MA  CHUN,  CHINESE  STUDENT  LEADER, 
JAILBIRD,  AND  PATRIOT 

OUT  of  the  present  Chinese  student 
movement,  organized  as  a  protest 
against  the  Shantung  decision  at  Paris, 
there  emerged  a  youth  who  may  figure 
prominently  in  the  affairs  of  China.  He 
is  Ma  Chun,  a  graduate  of  the  Nankai 
High  School,  and  his  activities  are  said  to 
have  been  so  disquieting  to  the  authorities 
that  they  have  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
In  his  bold  defiance  of  his  Government  for 
patriotic  motives,  this  Chinese  youth's 
exploits  suggest  the  more  famous  coup  of 
d'Annunzio  in  Fiume. 

Ma  Chun  made  his  first  appearance  be- 
fore the  public  when  he  organized  the 
students  in  Tientsin  last  May.  He  pro- 
moted the  boycott  movement  directed 
ag^nst  -lapan,  organized  the  All-Chinese 
People's  Union,  and  conducted  street  lec- 
tures. He  is  not  an  extremist,  as  some 
people  thought  him  to  be,  declares  W.  F. 
Wang,  writing  in  Millard's  Review  of  the 
Far  East  (Shanghai,  China),  nor  is  he  a 
Bolshevik,  as  others  have  accused.  At 
one  of  the  mass-meetings  he  told  the  people 
that  as  a  rule  students  should  refrain  from 
meddling  in  politics,  but  in  the  present 
crisis  they  had  been  awakened  to  the  dan- 
ger ahead  while  the  general  public  still 
indulged  in  its  "deep  spring  dream." 

At  another  meeting  Ma  Chun  said  that 
if  the  students  had  not  asserted  them- 
selves, the  Province  of  Shantung  would 
have  been  signed  away  long  ago.  The 
Government  made  strenuous  attempts  to 
muzzle  him,  but  he  continued  his  prop- 
aganda. Subsequently  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  the  verge  of  execution. 
This  crisis  came  about,  we  are  told,  in  the 
following  quite  oriental  manner: 

On  August  6,  Ma  Liang,  Defense  Com- 
missioner of  Tsinan,  Shantung,  executed 
three  persons  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  patriotic  movement  and  the  sym- 
pathy which  they  showed  to  the  students. 
This  act  caused  indignation  among  the 
people  of  all  classes  throughout  the  nation. 
On  August  23  the  first  delegation,  composed 
of  thirty-five  representatives  from  Tientsin, 
Tsinan,  and  Peking,  appeared  in  front  of 
the  President's  office  and  demanded  to 
see  the  President  so  that  they  could  present 
their  appeal  in  person  asking  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Tsinan  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  General  Ma  Liang.  Instead  of 
being  received  by  the  President,  they  were 
arrested  by  the  police  and  soldiers.  Two 
days  later  the  second  delegation  with  Ma 
Chun  and  Tai  Lien-kiang,  and  another 
yoixng  student  representing  Tientsin,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  President's 
office  and  were  likewise  arrested. 

Before  the  arrest  of  the  representatives 
of  the  second  delegation,  they  were  driven 
from  the  front  of  the  President's  office, 
where  they  had  remained  in  the  open 
without  food*  and  sufficient  clothing  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  into  the  inside 
of  the  Tien  An  Men.  There  Ma  Chun's 
colleagu«s,  women,  men.  and  boy  scouts, 
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'Vou  have  a  heart 
is  it  a  "regular"  heart  7 


NDOUBTEDLY  yes,  and  probably  it  is  a  first-class  American  heart, 
the  biggest  heart  in  the  world,  fine,  generous,  sensitive,  never  refusing  to 
respond  instantly  to  endless  calls  for  help;  giving,  giving,  giving;  jumping  to 
obey  your  will  for  more  energy,  more  power,  more  blood — to  put  life  into 
your  mental  and  physical  activities,  a  red  punch  into  every  muscle,  a  tingle 
to  every  nerve,  a  grip  to  your  hand,  a  vigor  to  your  thoughts,  sincerity  to 
your  sympathy — a  vital,  human,  "regular"  heart.     Have  you  one? 

Of  course  yes.  But  probably  you  never  have  given  a  thought  to  that  marvel- 
ously  made  engine  of  yours,  that  machine  that  runs  you,  delicate,  full  of  vital 
valves,  and  muscles,  and  a  million  throbbing  cells.  And  probably  you  never 
will  think  of  it  until it  drops  a  beat. 

The  motor  of  your  beloved  car  demands  the  garage  constantly  and  gets  the 
care  it  needs.  But  your  own  heart  beats  on,  beats  on  incessantly.  Now 
and  then  it  waves  a  red  flag  before  you.  Half  of  the  physical  and  mental  ills 
of  life  are  red-flag-appeals  of  a  tired  heart. 

This  advertisement  is  simply  a  humane  suggestion.  Have  a  heart  for  your 
own  heart;  that  engine  of  your  will.  Give  it  a  thought.  Treat  it  at  least  as 
well  as  you  treat  the  engine  of  your  motor.  Neglect  it,  overwork  it  too  long, 
and  it  will  cost  you  all  joy  in  life. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  heart;  but  the  absolute 
knowledge  of  a  perfect,  "regular"  heart  is  an  inspiration.  It  clears  the  road, 
lifts  the  speed  limit,  and  sets  you  free. 

And  in  this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

WATKINSrNEW  YORK  ON  SENECA  LAKE 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 


Not  Glen  Springs  for  a  new  heart,  but  Glen 
Springs  for  an  intelligent  looking  over  of  your 
Human  Machine,  and  especially  your  heart- 
to  detect  and  correct  in  time,  to  the  best  of 
human  ability.  And  this  ability  of  Glen  Springs — ■ 
its  powerful  waters,  diagnostic  laboratories, 
X-Ray  and  scientific  treatments  under  special- 
ists of  international  reputation — is  universally 
recognized  in  the  medical  world. 


In  the  beautiful  Finger  Lake  Region  of  New 
York  State.  Clear,  dry,  invigorating  atmos- 
phere. Every  comfort  and  convenience.  Open 
the  year  round.  Winter  and  Spring  months, 
when  the  elements  of  oppressive  weather  are 
absent,  are  most  desirable  for  heart  treat- 
ments. 

Be  sure  that  your  heart  is  a  "  regular  " 
heart. 


WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President 

Illustrated  booklets  ivith  detailed 
information  on  request 
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to  preserve  order,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
])revent  him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  then  looking  out 
for  him.  It  perhaps  will  be  interesting  to 
let  Mn  Chun  tell  his  own  story  as  to  how  he 
was  finally  arrested  and  released. 

"While  my  life  is  preserved,  the  delega- 
tion has  failed  to  achieve  its  object.  We 
went  to  the  President's'  office  and  asked 
for  an  interview.  In  spite  of  our  efforts, 
we  were  refused  an  audience.  We  stayed 
outside  the  office  for  two  days  and  two 
nights.  Finality  the  police  and  soldiers 
resorted  to  force  because  we  declined  to 
yield.  W^e  were  dragged,  each  by  two 
soldiers,  and  taken  into  the. inside  of  the 
Tien  An  Men,  the  front  gate  of  the  Im- 
perial City  of  the  late  Manchu  Court. 
After  having  settled  down  inside  the  Tien 
An  ]Men,  we  gave  a  name  to  the  place  of 
our  confinement.  It  was  called  the  Tien 
An  Village,  or  Village  of  Heavenly  Peace. 
Regulations  were  drawn  up  and  committees 
formed  for  our  self-government.  The 
duty  for  the  preservation  of  order  was 
assigned  to  the  boy  scouts.  We  were  not 
miserable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  op- 
timistic. E\-ery  one  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  life  at  any  moment. 

"One  thing  I  have  ever  regretted  is  the 
cruel  treatment  received  by  our  sisters  and 
lirothers  who  tried  to  protect  me  when  the 
soldiers  were  searching  for  me.  Most  of 
my  colleagues  were  hurt  and  a  few'  sexerely 
injured  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  my 
arrest.  As  I  was  led  by  two  young  boys 
out  of  the  danger,  one  soldier  who  was 
then  unaware  that  I  was  the  very  man 
whuni  they  wanted  to  arrest  touched  my 
arm  by  accident.  I  thought  that  I  was  rec- 
ognized, and  so  told  my  young  friends  to 
tell  others  of  the  delegation  that  they  had 
better  leave  me  to  my  fate.  No  sooner 
had  I  uttered  these  words  than  the  other 
soldiers  rushed  in  my  direction  and  ar- 
rested me. 

"At  first  these  soldiers  took  me  to  a 
doorway  and  leveled  their  rifles  at  me  in 
an  attempt  to  force  me  to  confess  that  my 
action  deserved  summary  ])unishment. 
Soon  afterward,  many  military  officers 
came  with  my  photographs  in  their  hands 
and  endeavored  to  identify  me.  After 
that  I  was  taken  in  a  motor-car  to  the 
Police  Headquarters  and  later  to  the  Chief 
Detective's  office.  There  I  was  put  into 
a  dark,  dirty,  small  I'oom.  As  I  had  al- 
ready decided  to  die,  I  did  not  mind  this 
uncleanliness. 

"A  short  time  later  another  person  was 
sent  to  my  room.  He  was  Tai  Lien- 
kiang.  whom  I  welcomed.  After  all,  our 
time  in  the  prison-room  was  much  easier 
than  the  two  days  and  two  nights  we  ])assed 
in  the  open  outside  the  President's  office. 
During  our  few  days'  imprisonment,  we  de- 
voted our  time  to  the  reading  of  a  Bible 
which  Mr.  Tai  carried  with  him,  and  to 
constant  prayers.  Mr.  Tai  is  a  zealous 
Christian,  and  his  Christian  faith  has 
strengthened  my  resolution  and  enlight- 
ened my  mind  considerably.  At  that  time 
we  had  no  wish  to  be  freed;  surrendered 
ourselves  to  fate  and  were  waiting  for  the 
fateful  hour  to  come. 

"Once  we  kneeled  down  on  the  floor,  and 
Mr.  Tai  prayed  in  English.  When  the 
warders  saw  this  strange  action,  they  were 
frightened  and  ran  to  their  superiors  for 
instruction.  Then  se'S'eral  officers  came 
to  us,  and  after  having  learned  fro'u  us 
that  v.-e  liad  been  praying,  tcdd  the  warders 
that  we  were  insane.  W^e  told  them  that 
we  were  dri/en  into  insanity  for  a  cause, 
whereas  they  were  crazy  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  merely  carrying  out  the 


wicked  instructions  of  their  despotic 
chiefs. 

"We  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
outside.  We  have  to  thank  the  elders  who 
worked  hard  for  our  release,  l)ut  we  also 
have  to  blame  them  because  they  did  not 
allows  men  to  die  for  their  country.  We  are 
ashamed  that  we  wtsre  not  sincert  enough 
to  convince  the  persons  in  power  that  what 
we  advocate  h  right.  It  was  my  intention 
to  sacrifice  my  life  and  die  for  the  cause. 
As  I  am  still  living,  there  is  yet  a  chance  to 
give  up  my  life." 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  made  by  Ma 
Chun  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  at  Tientsin  in  honor  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  delegation  from  Peking. 
The  writer  learned  from  the  members  of 
the  fourth  delegation  that  at  one  time  the 
Government  had  decided  to  shoot  Ma  and 
Tai  Lien-kiang  and  some  of  their  associates 
after  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in 
Peking.  The  Minister  of  Justice  con- 
firmed this  decision  when  he  told  these  rep- 
resentatives that  had  it  not  been  for  their 
good  offices,  the  Government  would  have 
shot  JNIa  and  Tai  in  trying  to  stop  the 
student  movement  and  the  dispatch  of 
further  delegations  to  Peking. 

Born  twent3'-five  years  ago  in  a  little 
village  of  Ning  An  Hsien  in  Kirin,  which  is 
infested  with  11  anghutze  (rob})ers~),  ]\'ia 
Chun  i>ossesse:^  j)ersonal  bravery,  and  is 
ft-arli'ss.  In  his  youth  lie  learned  shooting 
and  riding.  Physically  he  is  uiaisually 
strong.  He  is  of  medium  size.  Altho  he 
is  a  convincing  speaker,  he  is  not  loqua- 
cious. His  speeches  are  always  convinc- 
ing and  full  of  energy.  He  frequently 
tells  his  friends  that  good  speeches  win 
peophi  and  can  accomplish  things  A\bere 
force  and  arms  are  powerless.  Besides, 
he  add-j,  hearts  conquered  by  fcjrce  can 
not  stand  the  test  of  time,  whereas  liearts 
won  through  argument  vvill  last  forever. 
Ma  Cliun  has  declared  that  he  will  use  his 
tongue  to  fight  the  militarists  to  tbe  bitter 
end.  He  reit(>rates  to  his  friends  that  he 
will  never  yield  in  this  fight  against  mili- 
t«arism  and  corruption  in  China. 


FRENCH  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  TOURIST 

PAI\I8  is  preparing  for  a  new  Ameri- 
can army,"  says  Alfred  H.  Gurney 
in  the  Providence  Sumlay  Joiini>il.  It  is 
not  an  army  clad  in  k-haki  and  armed  with 
guns  this  time,  but  one  with  pleiity  of 
mone\',  plent\  oi  time,  and  much  curiosity. 
"It  is  the  arm;\-  of  tourists,  a  motkn*  array 
of  veterans  and  innocents  abroad."  The 
Parisians  yearn  for  this  army,  we  are  to'd, 
and  started  to  spruce  up  for  its  recej)tion 
the  minute  the  dougl\-boys  began  leaving 
France  in  p^'rcc^ptililn  mim]>ers.  Now  they 
are  praying  that  Uncle  Sam  Avill  loosen  up 
on  the  minierous  restrictions  he  suddenly 
placed  on  foreign  travel  just  wlii^n  every- 
thing was  lovely  and  the  French  Avere 
standing  on  their  toes  in  eager  .anticipation 
of  the  invasion  of  this  Yankee  army  and  its 
plethoric  pocketbooks.  One  of  Uncle 
Sam's  excuses  was  that  the  French  didn't 
want  American  tourists  just  now  because 
it  would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  The 
French  came  back  and  said  America  would 
gladly  supply  them  with  foQd,  but  they 
must  have  the  tourists'  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  it.  "Hold  baek  the  tourists  and 
you  siH'll  suicide  for  us,"  ISIr.  Gurney  quotes 


a  well-known  Paris  jeweler  as  saying.  And 
an  equally  well-known  milliner  asked,  "If 
thf  Americans  can  not  come  to  buj^  our 
hats,  who  will?"  According  to  this  writer 
the  way  the  Parisians  look  at  it,  they  ex- 
pect the  Americans  to  make  good  the  losses 
thej'  suffered  during  the  war.  That  they 
began  their  preparations  to  meet  the  guests 
just  as  soon  as  possible  does  not  seem 
strange  in  "•/iew  of  all  that  had  to  be  done. 
In  the  matter  of  holvl  acconnnodations,  for 
instance,  the  war  left  the  French  capital  in 
a  somewhat  chaotic  state.  Many  of  the 
hotels  had  to  ]>e  rebuilt,  and  all  had  to  be 
r<  paired,  redecorated,  or  refurnished.  Mr. 
Gurney  tells  of  one  hotel  whose  manage- 
ment "rebuilt  the  hotel  about  its  guests." 
Further: 

A.nd  the  guests,  glad  to  fmd  lodging, 
never  even  peeped  alxmt  crnnbing  over  lar- 
rels,  dodging  timbers,  steering  clear  of  fresh 
paint,  and  waking  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  tune  of  hammers  and  the  clattering  of 
hobnails  up  aiid  down  tiie  corridors. 

Not  far  away  is  another  hotel  which  for 
nearly  two  years  was  also  American.  No 
pooner  was  it  vacated  than  the  inanage- 
ment  dusted  the  dining-room,  put  two  easy 
chairs  in  the  lol)l).y,  posted  n  menu  at  the 
entrance  according  to  law,  and  annoiuieed 
its  reopi'ning.  Only  a  few  rooms  were  hal)- 
itable.  One  day  in  August  1  went  hunting 
for  a  friend  there.  P.e  had  a  room  on  the 
top  floor.  No  boy  Avas  available  to  send 
for  hv.n.  So  I  picked  my  way  among  bar- 
rels of  lime,  tlu'ougli  i)iles  of  debris,  and 
groped  up  the  stairs  because  the  elevator 
was  out  of  order. 

"Ah,  yes.  it  is  diflicult  to  take  care  of 
our  gue.-'ts  j)ro})trly,"  said  the  clerk  on  my 
return.  "But  it  is  the  peace,  you  knov/. 
We  shall  be  ready  for  th«  tourists." 

So  will  every  other  hotel  in  Paris  that 
was  released  Irom  A\aT--service  liefore  the 
end  of  August. 

Early  tourists — for  instance,  the  ones 
who  are  now  on  their  way  or  are  alread\-  in 
France — will  find  heat  sadly  lacking  in  most 
hotels.  According  to  an  official  notice  sent 
out  la-^t  s'lmmer,  coal  for  the  winter  Of 
1919-20  in  the  district 'of  Paris  was  to  cost 
Thirty  dollars  a  ton.  The  price  may  seem 
exorbitant;  yet  it  is  willingly  paid  when 
the  coal  is  available.  The  scarcity  causes 
more  concern  than  the  cost.  Moreover. 
the  old  war-ruh^  of  no  heat  l.-efore  NoAem- 
ber  I  still  holds. 

W'ood,  too,  has  ^>een  steadily  rising  in 
price  since  a  yc^ar  ago.  During  the  war  a 
small  basket  of  v,ood  for  the  fireplace  in 
one's  room  cost  fi^-e  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately a  dollar.  ToA\ard  the  end  of  last 
winter  the  price  went  to  eight  and  ten 
fran'^-s;  and  the  wood  was  of  a  poor  qualit\-. 
ill-dried,  and  cheerless  in  its  l^lazing.  Now 
a  !)asket  of  wood  is  charged  on  one's  bill  at 
ten  francs,  twelve  francs,  even  at  sixteei\ 
francs  in  several  of  the  best  hotels. 

Room  prices  have  soared  accordingly. 
When  I  first  arrived  in  Paris  in  June,  1918 
— that  fateful  month  v/hen  the  Germans 
were  menacing  on  the  Marne — I  found  an 
excellent  room  in  a  small  hotel  near  the 
Madeleine.  The  price  was  seven  francs, 
fifty  centimes  a  day.  East  winter  the  price 
went  up  to  fifteen  francs.  During  Victory 
Week  last  Inly  the  management  demanded 
— and  got — twenty-five  francs  a  day  for  it. 
The  tourist  who  is  able  to  get  it  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  francs  may  call  himself  lucky. 

But  while  they  are  jumping  prices  in  this 
nuiuner,  hotel  managers  who  belong  to  the 
national  syndicate  have  been  getting  to- 
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In  the  Chabners  engine,  the  exhaust  gases  from  cylinders  three  and  four   play  like     blow   torches  on  tlie   Hut 
Spot.      '1  he  inconiing    fuel,  strilviug  this    Hot    Spot   tlireetly,  is   comerled   inti>    tinc^   ilrv    gas.      Passing    on 
tlirough  the  easy  cur.'cs  ot  the  Ram's-liorn  manifold,  it  trave's  an  e^jual  di.stariee  to  all  inlet   \  ahes  and  abso- 
lutely even  charges  are  delivered  to  all  cylinders. 

Why  the  Hot  Spot  Chalmers  is  Two  Years 

Ahead  of  the  Times 


ACIREAT  mam'  motor  car.s  tocla\'  are 
IK  it  behaving  tlie  way  the\'  once  did. 
The)'  are  .slow  to  start,  often  make  a 
tuss  o\er  an  insignificant  hill,  sputter  and 
liacklire,  n^e  up  a  lot  of  fuel  and  deliver 
abbreviated  mileage. 

The  temptation  is  natural  to  blame  the 
fiult  on  the  car,  hut  this  is  unfair.  The  trouble  i.s 
not  with  the  c.ir,  but  Avith  the  gas  \'ou  feed  it. 
l'"or  gas  has  gone  down  and  tlown  in  grade  and 
there  has  been  only  one  engine  designed  which 
meets  successfully  this  condition.  That  engine  is 
f  lund  in  a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers. 

First  of  all.  Hot  Spot  takes  the  raw  gas  that 
comes  from  the  carburetor,  and  cracks  up  the  raw 
molecules  into  still  finer  molecules.  So  fine,  as  a 
matter  of  fict,  that  engineers  term  it  "ilry"  gas. 

Hot  Spot  not  (nil\'  "pulverizes"  the  gas  ui  ex- 
tract the  iimermost  particles  of  power  but  it  also 
warm.N  up  the  gas,  which  aids  hirther  in  getting 
out  the  power. 

But  Hot  Spot  merel\-  starts  the  work.  It  re- 
mains   for    Ram's-horn    to    complete    ii.       R.iin's- 


Quality  Firstl 


horn,  as  its  name  implies,  is  shaped  like  the 
horn  of  a  ram.  This  means  that  when  the 
gas  leaves  Hot  Spot  each  c)  linder  is  ju>t  ex- 
actlv  the  same  distance  awa\'.  Therefore  it 
is  quite  impossible  ft^r  one  cylinder  to  get 
more  gas  than  another,  or  better  gas. 

Ram's-horn  not  only  feeds  the  "pulver- 
ized" gas.  to  the  c)linders  in  the  most  direct  route 
knovvn  to  a  gas  engine  but  al.^o  the  quickest 
route. 

For  if  \-ou  will  stop  to  examine  Ram'.--horn 
)'ou  will  riiul  it  possesses  no  sharp  corners,  n<) 
sharp  .ingles  tor  gas  to  "run  again>t,"  which  elim- 
inates such  things  as  a  jerk\'  engine,  vibration  tii.it 
annoys  and  ultimately  shakes  a  car  to  ]->ieces,  en- 
gine knocks,  slow  starting,  burned  bearings, 
thinned  out  lubrication,  scored  c\  linder^  and  re- 
pair bills. 

One  rii.le  is  enough  m  con\incc  the  average 
Doubting  Thomas.  One  thousand,  miles  in  a 
Flot  Spot  Chalmers  and  \  ou  tno  will  >,iy  it  is  one 
of  the  few  great  cars  of  the  world. 

Price,  five-pa.ssenger,  j;i68^  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


CHALMERS    MOTOR    GAR    COMPANY,     DETROIT,    MICH. 

CHALMER.S   .\rOTOR   (.OMl'.WV    OK   CAN'.AD.V,    LI!).,    WIND.SOR,    OMARKJ 
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Large  photograph:  Showing  a  Goodyear  Cord Pneuma fie  Truck  Tire  after  eighteen 
mon'.hs'  sdrvice  on  a  truck  owned  by  The  George  Rushton  Baking  Compnnv,  Rose- 
dale,  Kansas.    Insert:   Goodyear-Cord-equippedunti  of  the  Rushton  delivery  fleet 


Cupjtit'Ut  laia,  liy  Xlio  (Juudjcar  Tire  &  EuUber  C« 
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neumatics  Reduce  Delivery 
Costs  for  Rushton,  of  Kansas 
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"  TJNEUMATIC  truck  tires  are  far  more  efficient  and  economical 
J^than  solid  tires  in  our  delivery  work.  And  we  prefer  Good- 
year Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  because  of  their  toughness  and 
because  we  believe  the  All-Weather  Tread  has  the  greatest  grip- 
ping qualities  of  any  tread  made,  Goodyear  Cords  average  better 
than  15,000  miles  per  tire  in  our  service.** — Frank  Rushton,  Man- 
ager, The  George  Rushton  Baking  Company,  Rosedale,  Kansas 


The  main  delivery  fleet  of  the  George 
Rushton  Baking  Company  covers  a  big 
territory  radiating  out  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

To  equip  this  wide-ranging  squadron  to 
do  its  work  most  efficiently,  the  company 
will  specify  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires  exclusively  in  the  future. 

This  decision  follows  years  of  experience 
with  both  solid  and  pneumatic  truck 
tires,  including  a  test  of  difi^erent  makes 
of  the  pneumatics. 

Pneumatics,  in  general,  are  credited  by 
this  company  with  a  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  gasoline  consumption  and  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  truck  maintenance 
costs. 

Goodyear  Cords,  in  particular,  are  cred- 
ited with  these  results  plus  superior  trac- 
tion and  superior  toughness. 

Delicate  bakery  products,  formerly  dam- 
aged on  jarring  solid  tires,  now  are 
distributed  in  splendid  condition  on  the 
cushioning  pneumatics. 

Trucks,  formerly  stalled  by  heavy  mud 
or  snow,  now  maintain  uninterrupted  all- 
year  schedules  on  the  gripping  Goodyear 
All- Weather  Tread. 

Last  winter  Goodyear- Cord -equipped 
trucks  were  called  upon  time  after  time 


to  finish  the  routes  of  solid-tired  trucks 
held  up  by  slippery  conditions. 

In  thirteen  months,  during  which  a  truck 
made  68  stops  in  61  miles  per  day  while 
covering  many  fierce  roads,  not  a  single 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tire 
of  an  entire  set  was  removed. 

In  use  thus  far  on  twelve  trucks  the 
powerful  Goodyear  Cords  have  averaged 
15,000  miles  per  tire  while  traveling 
routes  administering  nearly  every  kind  of 
punishment. 

Rushton  drivers  find  their  work  far  more 
agreeable  on  these  comfortable,  reliable 
tires  and  make  more  and  better  deliveries 
when  handling  trucks  shod  with  them. 

The  whole   experience  directs  attention ' 
to  the  complete  effectiveness  of  the  pneu- 
matic  principle    as    developed   by   long 
pioneering    work     in     Goodyear     Cord 
Pneumatic  Truck  Tires. 

Firmly  supporting  this  progress  has  been 
the simultaneousdevelopmentof  the  Good- 
year Demountable  Rim  fitted  with  an  oval 
locking  ring  extremely  eas}^  to  remove. 

More  information  concerning  the  use  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires 
can  be  obtained  from  Goodyear  Truck 
Tire  Service  Stations  or  by  writing  to  the 
Motor  Truck  Cost  Bureau  of  this  com- 
pany, at  Akroji,  Ohio. 
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Kether  to  improve  service.  At  their  last 
''onvontion  iti  Bcsaucou  the\'  made  plans 
to  have  their  servants  lean;  Eniuflish,  to  co- 
operate with  the  railroads  in  softening'  the 
rigors  of  travel;  in  short,  to  male  every- 
thing as  pleasant  as  po&siblp  for  the  stranger 
within  the  gates. 

Tlien,  too,  they  ai;reed  that  eh^anliness 
was  much  to  be  desired.  It  is.  Tliere  is 
maiiv  a  pretty  town  in  France  tliat  scares 
awaA-  tlie  tourist  because  its  public  inn  is 
so  dirty  and  uninviting.  Onn  stoj)  has  al- 
ways been  enough.  The  war  taught  Hie 
French  that  Americans  have  a  passion  for 
lieing  clean.  It  is  one  of  the  lessons  by 
wliicli  the  tourist  will  surely  proht.  One 
welcome  phurSe  of  it  is  seen  in  this  excerpt 
from  a  circular  sent  out  last  summer  by 
Mr.  ("'laveille,  Minister  of  Transportation, 
to  all  railroad  and  shipping  eo'npanies: 

" .M\  ])as3enger-trains  should  run  I'iglit  to 
tl;e  doclv-side  (at  the  ports  of  entr.s). 
Clean  waiting-rooms  and  refreslinaeut- 
rooms  should  be  available.  The  handling 
of  baggage  and  goods  of  all  kinds  should  lie 
done  rapidly,  the  most  perfected  methods 
being  adopted.  In  a  woi'd,  our  raib.vay- 
stations,  port  buildings,  and  trie  whole  or- 
ganization connected  therewith  slioald  be 
on  a  par  with  the  most  modern  examjdes 
abroad." 

Many  of  the  hotels  in  Paris  have  long 
since  emerged  from  their  Avar-diugiuess  and 
si)ruced  up  to  a  surprizing  degree.  Fresh 
paint  has  done  and  is  doing  wonders.  Men 
who  \isited  Paris  last  winter  would  not  now 
know  the  hotels  at  which  they  stopt.  Pop- 
idar  restaurants  hav^e  followed  suit.  One 
of  them  on  the  Rue  Cambon  is  said  to  ha\'e 
spent  .S30.000  furnishing  up  for  the  tourists. 
Even  the  canny  proj)rietors  of  the  haunts 
in  the  Montmartre  district  have  heard  of 
the  new  irnasion  and  are  swee])ing  the  dirt 
farther  into  the  corners  of  their  l)izarre 
places — which  real  Parisians  never  frequent. 

While  Paris  is  still  a  city  of  wonders  to 
the  tourist,  it  appears  thatfi'om  now  on  tlie 
near-by  battle-fields  oft'er  a.  still  greater  at- 
traction. The  Parisians  are  well  aware  of 
this,  and'  their  preparations  are  being  made 
with  that  fact  prominently  in  view.  For 
.some  time  after  the  armistice  was  signed, 
we  are  told,  the  Freiudi  resented  having 
tourists  treading  on  the  "sacred  ground 
rewori  from  the  Germans."  Efforts  to  get 
lip  sightseeing  trips  were  condemned,  and 
one  company  that  advertised  a  trip  to  Sois- 
sons  and  Reims  was  forced  to  desist  as  a 
result  of  the  op[)osition  of  one  of  the 
newspa})ers.     However: 

This  attitude  has  changed.  Time  has 
softened  it.  Besides,  the  world  must  see 
what  the  Germans  did.  The  tourist  is  now 
more  than  welcome,  provided  that  he  walks 
upon  the  old  battle-fields  in  a  spirit  of  rev- 
erence, that  he  behaA'es  decently  in  the 
presenet;  of  the  Army  of  the  Dead,  which 
helped  make  vic^tor^^  i)ossible.  One  ho])es 
that  the  tourists  from  America  will  be  more 
thoughtful  than  mauA-  of  the  sightseers  who 
ha\<'  already  won  the  contempt  of  the 
French  by  their  disgraceful  actions  all  along 
the  old  lines,  from  Soissons  to  Verdun. 

Americans  naturally  will  turn  toward 
C'hateau-Thieny.  This  now-famous  town 
on  the  Marne  is  ninety-five  kilomete  ;,  or 
a])proximately  sixty  miles,  from  Paris.  Ex- 
press-trains on  the  Eastern' Railway  now 
make  the  distance  in  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  national  highway  from  Paris 
is  once  more  in  splendid  shape  and  the 
sightseeing  autos,  as  well  as  the  pri\'ate 
cars  which  one  may  hire  in  Paris,  make  al- 


most as  good  time  as  the  trains.  In  Cha- 
teau-Thierry there  are  ears  and  carriages 
going  to  Belleau  Wood,  Torcy,  Epieds, 
Jaulgonne-;— wherever  the  tourist  wants  to 
go. 

For  the  last  three  months  excursion-trips 
by  special  trains  and  autobuses  ha^e  been 
run  out  of  Paris  on  Sundays,  Thursdays, 
and  holidays  to  the  battle-fields  and  ruined 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Soissons.  The 
train  leaves  Paris  at  seven-forty  o'clock  in 
the  morning  for  Coucy-le-Chateau,  in  itself 
a  picturesque  spot  with  its  historic  castle  now 
blown  to  bits  by  German  explosives.  Wan- 
ton destruction,  this  was;  and  the  ruins 
will  remain  forever  a  symbol  of  German 
meanness. 

Fi'om  Coney  the  tourists  are  taken  in 
busses  through  Anizy,  the  Chemin-des- 
Daraes,  Moulin  de  Laffaux,  and  to  Soissons, 
once  a  pleasant  little  city  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  now  a,  mass  of  ruins,  of 
dugouts,  and  trenches.  There  is  much  to 
see  in  Soissons  and  the  tourist  should  not 
pass  it  by.  The  First  and  Second  Amei'i- 
can  divisions,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  colonials  of  General  INIangin's  Tenth 
French  Army,  forced  the  Germans  out  of 
the  city;  thei'efore  Americans  \\-ill  find  an 
added  interest  in  it. 

The  train  gathers  in  the  tourists  at  Sois- 
sons early  in  the  evening  and  brings  them 
back  to  Paris  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'cloi'k  at  night.  Tlie  branch  railroad  com- 
ing down  througli  the  ])ocket  of  La  Fere 
is  still  rickety  and  rough,  but  by  next  sum- 
mer it  will  no  doubt  have  improved.  There 
are  as  yet  no  eating-places  on  the  way  and 
ea(^ii  tourist  must  carry  his  own  basketr- 
liinch. 

A  two-day  trij),  starting  from  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  whirls  the  tourist  through 
Reims  and  a(a-oss  country  to  Verdun  and 
its  forts,  Avhere  the  German  onslaught  broke 
like  a  wa\-e  against  a  solid  wall.  The  route 
skirts  the  edges  of  the  Argonne,  giving  the 
touri-t  a  vivid  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  o\(-r  which  Pershing's  men  fought 
so  sf  uhbornly  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war. 
Soldit'r  guides  tell  the  story  of  the  fighting 
at  Verdun  and  conduct  the.  sightseers 
th  ough  the  dugouts  and  the  trenches  that 
the  j)')ilus  lived  in  and  fought  in  while  the 
world  marveled  and  waited  for  the  victory 
of  which  Petain  never  for  an  instant 
despaired. 

Thus  far  no  hotels  have  be'cn  availalile. 
iVIakeshift  places  to  stop  in  overnight  and 
shelttirs  for  the  serving  of  the  simplest  food, 
army  style,  have  been  in'o\'ided.  A  French 
deputy  recently  j)resented  a  resolution  ap- 
propriating thirty  million  francs,  or  six  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  ])uilding  up  transportation 
and  first-class  hotels  in  the  old  battle-zone. 
But  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  with  other 
things  to  concern  itself,  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  resolution.  And  the  tourists  must 
therefore  rough  it  or  stay  at  home. 

Another  two-day  trip  goes  up  into  the 
splendid  forest  of  the  Villers-Cotterets,  to 
Soissons,  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  Berry- 
au-Bac,  Reims,  Chateau-Thierry,  Belleau 
Wood,  and  thence  back  to  Paris  through 
iMeaux.  This  is  made  by  a  sjiecially  built 
touring-car,  enclosed  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  with  springs  that  take  up 
much  of  the  jouncing  that  one  is  sure  to 
get  on  the  road.  The  management  proudly 
announces  that  the  cost  of  the  trip — sur- 
Ijrizingly  low,  by  the  way— "includes 
everything  except  wine." 

The  longest  trip  of  all  organized  since  the 
peace  is  of  fi\  e  days'  duration.  It  covers 
Lorraine  and  Alsace,  including  side-trips 
through  the  more  important  cities  like 
Metz,  Strasbourg,  Colmar,  and  Belfort. 
This  trip  is  chiefly  for  French  tourists  who 


have  the  desire  and  the  money  to  see  the 
pro\'inces  that  have  come  back  to  France 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  German  domina- 
tion. But  Americans  will  find  it  worth 
while. 

Tn  some  places  the  problem  oi  transpoi'- 
tatiou  presents  an  obstacle  to  thc^  tourist- 
traffic.  This  appears  to  be  especially  true 
of  the  Argonne  region.  So  difficult  is  it 
said  to  be  to  reacli  the  little  cemeteri«\s  that 
dot  this  section  that  the  French  Govern- 
me'it  has  asked  relatives  of  sohliers  buried 
there  to  refrain  from  visiting  the  graves 
until  the  conditions  can  he  remedied.  The 
work  of  improvement  is  nov.'  going  on — 

Thousands  of  imported  laborers  are  work- 
ing on  the  raih-oads,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
American  pilgrims  to  Romagne  Cemeterj' 
and  the  \rgonae  next  spring  will  be  able 
to  make  the  journ<\v  from  Paris  without 
great  hardship.  It  is  also  likely  that  tour- 
ist agencies  wall  have  autobuses  running  on 
the  principal  roads  in  the  region  to  take  in 
places  lil^e  Grand  Pre,  St.  -Jiivin,  IVlontfau- 
yon,  Beauu'ont,  Buzaney,  and  Sedan.  Be- 
fore the  war  few  tourists  from  this  side  of 
the  ocean  knev/  of  the  beauties  of  the  Ar- 
gonne and  the  Ardennes.  War  has  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  beauty,  but  has,  for  aU 
time,  opened  up  the  country  to  Americans. 

The  Teuring  Club  de  P^rance,  Avhich  has 
for  one  of  its  leading  aims  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreigners  to  come  to  France,  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  organizing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  oh'  front  *ind  i>restrving 
tiiern  for  jiosterity.  It  has  several  <,'om- 
rnissioDS  working  to  save  from  the  natives 
and  the  sou\''nir-hunters  i)laces  o{  great 
interest  an<l  to  keep  as  intact  as  possible 
lines  of  trenches,  dugouts  of  unusual  size 
and  construction,  and  battery  positions 
about  which  fame  is  woven.  These  com- 
missions have  gone  ahead  with  the  assent 
of  the  Goversmient.  They  are  doing  on 
the  s|)Ot  what  our  historical  societies  have 
tried  to  do  after  long  lapses  of  j'ears.  It 
is  a  valuable  work  for  history  and  for 
France  as  well. 

Some  of  thelargest  dugouts  intheold  lines 
are  being  left  almost  as  they  were  when  sol- 
diers were  in  them.  The  Touring  Club 
hopes  to  interest  and  aid  hotel  and  innkeep- 
ers to- take  charge  and  to  operate  them  as 
resting-places  where  tourists  may  not  only 
find  food  and  shelter,  but  ma.j  also  learn 
first  hand  how  the  poilus  lived.  Of  course 
every  toiirist  will  want  to  trj'  life  in  one  of 
these  dugouts  for  a  few  hours.  It  will  Ise 
sonM'thing  to  tell  about  on  his  return  to  his 
own  country. 

Other  things  being  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tourist  ii  elude  the  issuing  of  new 
guide-books,  the  establishment  of  inf<u'ma- 
tion  bureaus,  and  the  enactment  of  a  special 
set  of  laws  relating  to  foreigners.  It  ap- 
pears that  particular  effort  will  be  made  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  "gouging"  so 
much  complained  of  by  the  Am^^riean 
dough-boy.     Quoting  Mr.  Gurney: 

The  Touring  Club  is  behind  the  scheme 
to  issue  a,  new  guide-book  to  Fi'ance  to  re- 
place the  familiar  red-covered.  German- 
ni-ide  Baedeker  of  other  years.  Baedeker 
is  nrither  the  most  truthful  nor  the  most 
correct  individual  in  the  world,  altho  most 
tourists  have  swallowed  him  as  the  real 
thing  be'-ausr  lie  has  been  alone  in  the 
field.  The  new  book  will  be  complete,  ae- 
curat(%  reliable.  It  will  be  wholly  French. 
It  may  be  ready  for  next  summer. 

There    are   already  several   handy    an»] 
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One  Belt,  an  Entire  Plant— and  the  G.  T.  M. 


It  all  began  with  a  belt-killer — the  pulverizer  drive. 
Belts,  with  good  luck,  sometimes  lasted  a  year  on  it. 
Even  then,  their  short  lives  were  full  of  trouble;  for 
they  stretched,  jumped  the  pulleys,  gaped  at  the 
plies.  Then  one  day  about  two  years  ago,  the 
G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man — prescribed  a 
6-inch,  4-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt  for  service 
on  that  gruelling  transmission  from  the  24-inch  pul- 
ley of  the  drive  shaft  to  the  8-inch  pulley  on  the 
pulverizer. 

Today  the  whole  plant  of  Nast  Brothers  Lime  & 
Stone  Co.,  at  Knowles,  Wis.,  is  standardized  on 
Goodyear  Belts.  The  initial  installation,  made  in 
the  Company's  plant  at  Marblehead,  Wis.,  on  the 
basis  of  an  expert  analysis  of  actual  conditions,  has 
grown  from  that  one  Goodyear-served  drive  to  a 
100%  Goodyear  Belt  equipment  in  the  plant  at 
Knowles.  The  study  that  effected  savings  in  power 
and  time  and  belt  outlay  was  extended  to  an  entire 
plant  in  a  succession  of  analyses. 

Serving  different  types  of  drives,  the  belts  in  the 
Nast  plant  today  are  of  varying  lengths  and  widths, 
different  ply  and  type,  but  they  are  all  of  the  one  qual- 
ity— Goodyear.  On  the  hydrator  there's  a  5-inch,  4-ply 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  for  heavy  duty.  An  8-inch. 
5-ply  Klingtite  is  in  the  hard  service  of  the  crusher. 
A  pair  of  4-inch,  4-ply  Goodyear  Glides  work  on  the 
pulverizer.     On  the  long  reaches  of  the  engine  room 


shafting,  where  it's  23  to  31  feet  from  center  to 
center,  6-  and  7-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streaks  unswerv- 
ingly deliver  full  load  of  power. 

Each  of  them  is  G.  T.  M.  specified  to  its  job.  No 
one  type  of  belt  could  do  more  than  pretend  to  meet 
so  many  varying  requirements.  So  the  G.  T.  M. 
recommended  application  of  the  particular  belt  to 
the  particular  need.  And  Mr.  Nast,  constantly  im- 
pressed with  the  22  months'  consistent,  day-in,  day- 
out,  ten-hours-a-day  performance  of  the  original 
belt,  met  every  G.  T.  M.  recommendation  with  con- 
fidence. 

And  in  unison  the  Goodyear  Belts  contribute  to 
the  plant  operation  the  highest  values  of  good  belt- 
ing. Flexible,  they  hold  to  the  pulleys.  Unstitched, 
they  wear  uniformlj'.  They  neither  rip  nor  stretch. 
Judging,  as  Superintendent  Koeding  does,  by  the 
staying  qualities  of  the  original  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak,  they  will  outlast  by  a  year  or  more  the  life 
of  the  average  belt.  And  their  first  cost  was  but 
little  more. 

The  same  valuable  service  from  both  the  G.  T.  M. 
and  Goodyear  Belting  is  at  your  command.  The 
G.  T.  M.'s  analysis  of  a  single  drive  or  a  whole  plant 
is  free  to  you.  Our  reward  will  come  from  it  by  the 
same  process  which  resulted  in  the  Nast  Brothers 
standardization  on  100^  y  Goodyear  Belt  equipment. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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worth-whi](;  sruides  to  the  battlc-tii'Ids. 
One  of  the  most  popular  is  printed  in  both 
Frennb  and  English,  with  maps  and  pict'ires. 
It  is  in  pocket-size  edition,  and  every  tour- 
ist will  find  it  a  very  helpful  companion  in 
jrettin.c:  a  clear  idea  of  the  fightiiip:  and  of 
the  movements  of  the  armies  on  the  West- 
en  Front.  With  it  and  with  soldier-guides 
to  explain  particular  jjhases  of  battle,  the 
tourist  will  be  able  to  get  a  better  perspec- 
tive than  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  soldier. 
The  danger  and  the  excitement  will  be  miss- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  the  imaginative  sightseer 
can  conjure  up  considerable  of  both. 

For  its  readers,  many  of  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans, an  English  paper  pul)lished  in  I^aris 
has  opened  an  information  bureau  for  tour- 
ists. It  also  provides  maps  of  the  battle- 
fields, time-tabies  on  the  railways,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  and  easiest  methods 
of  getting  to  almost  any  place  to  which 
tourists  will  desire  to  go.  English  offn-crs 
in  Amiens,  which  is  seventy-two  miles  from 
Paris,  have  organized  sightseeing  trips  from 
that  city  with  touring-cars  and  British  sol- 
dier-guides, men  Avho  fought  in  that  sector, 
to  conduct  tourists  through  the  battle-fiehls 
on  the  Somme. 

Meantime,  with  all  these  preparations, 
tlie  French  Government  is  awake  to  the 
need  of  better  legislation  for  foreigners  who 
will  enter  the  country  this  winter  by  the 
thousand,  and  who  will  fill  every  ship  going 
there  next  summer.  It  is  now  considering 
a  law  to  do  away  with  passport  restrictions, 
mad<^  necessary  by  the  war,  and  to  help 
the  tourist  by  doing  away  with  identity 
cards.  The  proposition  is  to  have  the  tour- 
ist give  his  name  and  nationality  to  his  hotel- 
keeper  or  landlord  and  go  his  way.  Only 
])nrsons  who  intend  to  settle  in  France  for 
any  length  of  time  will  be  required  to  take 
out.  cards  of  identity  The  French  are  real- 
izing that  the  tourist  must  be  encouraged, 
lie  must  get  a  good  impression  of  France. 
Then  he  will  come  again  and  urge  his  friends 
to  come. 

For  this  reason,  the  Government  recently 
sent  out  this  significant  notice  to  mer- 
chants, hotel-keepers,  everybody  who  will 
have  any  business  relations  with  the  in- 
oining  host: 

"Don't  treat  the  tourists  as  some  of  you 
treated  the  American  soldiers." 

But  I  may  end  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  tourist  Avill  need  plenty  of 
money  just  the  same.  He  will  fmd  trav- 
eling in  France  expensive.  The  hotel- 
keepers  and  the  merchants,  especially  in 
Paris,  have  been  waiting  five  years  for  him. 


MARSHAL  FOCH   SAYS  WHAT  HE 

THINKS   OF  BOLSHEVIKI 

AND   BOCHES 

OOMETHING  of  a  resemblance  to  Gen- 
^-^  eral  Grant  and  also  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  discoverable  in  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch,  says  Maizie  E.  Clemens  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  setting  out  an  inter- 
view she  had  recently  with  the  great  French 
soldier  at  his  home  at  Ploujean.  She  ad- 
mits, however,  that  the  comparison  falls 
short  of  conveying  an  accurate  picture. 
Her  most  vivid  impression,  it  appears,  was 
that  Marshal  Foch  is  "a  distinct  type  of 
man"  and  "stands  out  alone."  The  writer 
confesses  that  before  she  m«t  him  she  was 
somewhat  agitated  at  the  thought  of  inter- 
viewing the  most  distinguished  soldier  in 
the  world,  and  that  her  faith,  based  on  ex- 
perience with  American  soldiers,  "in  their 


faultlessly  prest  khaki  and  highly  polished 
leather  leggings,"  began  to  waver  long  be- 
fore she  was  ushered  into  the  Marshal's 
presence.  '  But  when  she  met  the  great  man 
in  his  home  with  his  wife  and  grandchildren 
she  says  all  her  fears  vanished  in  less  than 
a  minute,  completely  disarmed  by  his 
courtesy  and  unaffectedly  friendly  manner. 
To  quote  her  account: 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Madame 
Foch,  which  I  presented,  and  after  a  wait 
of  but  a  few  moments  I  was  ushered  into 
the  sitting-room.  This  room  was  typical 
of  the  whole  surroundings.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture of  daintiness  and  simplicity.  The  sun 
poured  in  from  two  immense  windows 
which  looked  out  upon  a  garden,  a  vista 
of  beauty  worthy  the  brush  of  an  artist. 
Great  red  gladioli,  varicolored  dahlias,  all 
shades  of  roses  on  stately  bushes  and  pink 
hortensias  wove  themselves  into  a  living 
tone-poem  of  nature's  daintiest  gifts.  The 
room  itself  had  for  its  chief  note  of  color 
pale  pink  and  white.  Chairs  and  windows 
were  draped  in  cretonne  of  these  shades. 
On  the  walls  were  hung  choice  steel 
engravings  and  a  few  painted  French 
landscapes. 

Neither  the  Marshal  nor  Madame  Foch 
speaks  English  and  I  was  a  little  timid 
about  trusting  my  French  in  such  an  im- 
portant event,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Professor  Hugo,  of  Pittsburg,  a  Knights 
of  Columbus  secretary,  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  me. 

Madame  Foch  came  in  and  greeted  me 
cordially,  and  after  we  had  been  chatting 
for  a  time  the  door  opened  suddenly  and  a 
man's  figure  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 
I  recognized  the  Marshal  immediately.  I 
had  been  practising  the  Pershing  salute  for 
an  hour  before  calling,  so  that  I  could  greet 
the  great  French  soldier  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  but  lo  and  behold!  before  I  could 
put  my  lesson  in  practise  I  discovered  the 
Marshal  was  not  in  uniform.  Inasmuch  as 
I  had  never  pictured  him  in  any  other  garb, 
I  was  completely  taken  by  surprize,  and  be- 
fore I  had  recovered  he  had  crost  the  room 
and  shaken  my  hand  with  a  firm  grip  that 
denoted  friendship.  Then,  with  a  gallant 
wave  of  his  hand  he  motioned  me  to  be 
seated. 

He  wore  a  blue-serge  suit,  with  a  sack 
coat,  lavender  cravat,  and  blue-striped  shirt. 
Later  when  he  went  out  into  the  garden  he 
wore  a  cap.  It  was  Foch  on  his  vacation, 
the  vacation  toward  which  he  had  to  fight 
his  way  against  the  greatest  power  ever 
assembled  for  four  long  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  medium  height,  with  a  long,  gray- 
ing mustache.  His  hair,  too,  is  graying 
and  is  thinned  over  the  forehead  and 
top  of  the  head,  but  becomes  thicker  to- 
ward the  back.  And  his  bearing  is  magnif- 
icent. He  need  not  wear  a  uniform  to  be 
recognized  as  a  soldier  and  a  commander. 
In  manner  he  is  veiy  direct.  He  looks  you 
straight  in  the  eye  and  holds  you  as  tho  he 
would  read  your  thoughts  and  analyze 
them.  He  speaks  with  emphasis  and  di- 
rectness, but  even  in  his  most  emphatic 
moments  there  is  always  the  courtesy  of 
the  well-cultured  man.  He  is  like  all  really 
great  men,  direct  and  positive,  and  yet  with 
another  side  that  is  all  gentleness  and 
charm. 

Madame  Foch  opened  the  conversation 
by  telling  the  Marshal  of  my  mission  and 
that  I  was  "interested  in  her  plans  for  the 
relief  of  those  in  want  in  France."  The 
Marshal  listened  and  when  he  had  got  the 
trend  of  affairs  in  hand  took  charge  of  the 
situation.     He  began  questioning  us,  and 


as  we  explained  one  point  after  another  ho 
would  slap  his  hands  together  and  say, 
"Bon,  bon"  (good,  good);  and  so  it  con- 
tinued until  I  had  fully  gone  over  the 
points  upon  which  I  wished  to  have  his 
impressions. 

During  this  preliminary  conversation 
I  could  not  but  form  in  my  mind  a 
picture  of  this  wonderful  man  in  action  in 
the  field  when  reports  were  made  to  him 
from  the  widely  scattered  officers  under  his 
control.  I  could  picture  him  listening,  just 
as  he  listened  to  me,  all  attention,  and 
ready  as  soon  as  the  situation  was  made 
clear  to  make  the  quick  decision  of  the 
man  of  strength  and  finality.  He  wants 
the  facts  in  any  situation  in  the  quickest 
possible  time  and  in  the  fewest  words  nec- 
essary to  clarity.  That  was  the  first  char- 
acteristic which  imprest  me.  As  the  time 
went  by  and  we  got  better  acquainted  he 
warmed  to  the  conversation  and  we  became 
more  friendly. 

The  conversation  presently  turned  to  the 
subject  of  Bolshevism,  and  the  Marshal  ex- 
prest  the  opinion  that  this  movement  is  a 
sort  of  insanity  that  has  seized  the  people 
who  have  been  deceived  by  their  autocratic 
rulers,  but  that  it  will  not  gain  a  substan- 
tial foothold  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries. 
As  we  read: 

"Bolshevism,"  he  said,  in  his  quick,  em- 
phatic manner,  "is  a  state  of  mind  under 
which  the  peoples  of  the  defeated  countries 
are  laboring.  The  gilded  promises  made  to 
the  people  in  these  countries  by  the  auto- 
cratic powers  which  ruled  them,  that  out  of 
the  war  they  would  annex  riches,  and  the 
failure  of  these  powers  to  lead  the  people 
to  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  they  crave, 
have  placed  these  poor  people  in  a  state  of 
demoniacal  disillusionment  and  frenzy,  re- 
sulting in  their  killing  and  destroying 
everything  in  their  paths  in  their  abject 
hopelessness. 

"This  condition,"  continued  the  Mar- 
shal, "is  a  natural  result  of  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  of  vanquished  militaristic 
nations.  But  it  is  certain  this  condition 
will  pass. 

"When  these  people  realize  that  the 
victors  in  the  war  were  fighting  for  a 
noble  and  just  cause,  the  salvation  of  civili- 
zation threatened  by  their  selfish  masters, 
they  will  recognize  that  the  war  ended  in 
the  only  possible  way  it  could  have  ended, 
and  in  the  best  way  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  peoples  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  just  as  it  is  in  life.  A  patient 
who  has  been  ill  when  he  passes  the  crisis 
is  not  yet  recovered.  He  must  first  pass 
through  a  long  period  of  convalescence 
before  he  fully  recovers  his  strength  and 
can  again  fill  his  proper  place  in  the 
world." 

And  as  the  Marshal  continued  he  became 
more  and  more  emphatic.  "The  present 
condition  of  these  people,"  he  said,  "is  like 
one  of  complete  insanity,"  and  to  add  em- 
phasis he  struck  the  open  palm  of  his  hand 
upon  the  top  of  his  head,  illustrating  his 
meaning. 

"The  tactics  of  the  Bolsheviki,"  in  an- 
swer to  my  interpolated  question  as  to 
whether  he  thought  the  disease  would  ever 
take  root  in  the  United  States,  "can  be 
compared  to  that  of  an  armed  mob  without 
a  leader  and  with  no  sense  of  discipline,  an- 
other proof  of  its  mstability.  There  is  no 
danger  of  Bolshevism  taking  root  in  any 
of  the  Allied  countries.  There  may  be 
minor  outcroppings  of  it'^here  and  there, 
but  it  can  not  thrive  as  it  has  in  parts  of 
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THE  large  picture  shows  the 
location  of  the  Kelly  radia- 
tor, in  back  of  the  engine,  and 
the  bumper  on  the  frame  which 
protects  them  both. 

The  insert  above  shows  the 
method  of  attaching  the  radiator 
to  the  frame  and  dash  by  a 
spring  suspension. 


Kelly-Springfield  Trucks  vp-ork  while 
many  others  are  being  worked  upon. 


KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 

TRUCKS 


The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 


Efficiency    Depends    On    Steady    Service 


"Chicago,  111.,  October  4,  1919. 
Horton  &  Horton  Construction  Co., 
Houston,  Texas. 
After   thorough    investigation  we 
purchased  eleven  Kelly  trucks.  Used 
these  two  years  and  standardized  on 
this    make.       Have    since    ordered 
twenty  additional  and  are  ordering 
more  every  month.     Trucks  are  un- 
derrated   by    Kelly   Company.     We 
find  they  are  much   better  buy  than 
we  were  led  to  believe  when  making 
our  first  purchase.    We  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  this  equipment. 
A.  T.  WILLETT  TEAMING  CO." 

Cop^  of  a  telegram  sent  hi/  a  user  of 
Kelly  trucks  to  a  prospective  bu^er. 


TRUCKING  is  not  all  done  on  the  boulevards.  Much  of  it  is  through 
difficult  back  ways,  around  sharp  turns,  and  in  cramped  freight 
depots  \vhere  flexibility  is  tested  most.  In  such  confined  space,  the 
crowded  maneuvering  of  other  trucks  will  eventually  smash  a  radiator 
placed  in  front. 

The  Kelly  truck  carries  its  radiator  behind  the  motor  at  the  dash 
where  it  is  out  of  harm's  ■way — and  out  of  the  mechanic's  way  when 
grinding  valves  or  making  necessary  adjustments.  It  is  suspended 
flexibly  on  buffer,  springs  to  protect  it  from  the  twists,  strains  and  jolts 
of  bumpy  roads  and  deep  gutter  crossings.  The  engine  itself  is  shielded 
by  the  heavy  bumper  projection  of  the  frame,  and  serious  results  from 
collision  are  avoided. 

Thirteen  years  of  experiment  and  scientific  research  have  perfected 
every  feature  of  the  Kelly  truck.  The  complete  truck  is  built  and  guar- 
anteed by  one  responsible  manufacturer,  and  must  pass  the  rigid  Kelly- 
Springfield  inspection.  This  assures  a  quality  of  material,  perfection  of 
design,  and  thorough  workmanship  which  make  Kelly  trucks  work 
while  many  others  are  being  w^orked  upon. 

A  Kelly  truck  operates  in  your  vicinity — write  for  the  owner's 
name. 

IV2-6   ton   models 


THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,   SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Builder  of  High  Grade  Motor  Trucks 
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READING 

^WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 


No  other  necessity  of  modern,  life  is  more  extensive 
in  its  usefulness  than  pipe — more  essential  to  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  In  the  home,  the  factory,  the  big  hotel 
and  the  office  building;  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, from  the  smallest  installation  to  the  far-flung 
pipe  lines  of  the  great  railway  systems,  vast  oil  fields, 
mining  regions,  gas  districts,  and  municipal  water 
systems, —  pipe  is  forever  playing  its  vital  part  in  the 
public  service. 

And  to-day.  as  for  generations,  no  other  pipe  stands 
the  test  of  time  as  does  wrought  iron  pipe,  because 
its  fibrous  structure  enables  it  to  resist  the  strains  of 
hard  service,  and  its  slag  content  protects  it  against 
corrosion.  The  fibre  in  wrought  iron  is  due  primarily 
to  thorough  refinement  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
where  silicious  slag  is  thoroughly  distributed  through- 
out the  mass  of  iron.  This  slag,  being  itself  as  non- 
corrodible  as  sand  or  porcelain,  multiplies  the  life  of 
the  iron  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  the  corrosive  in- 
fluence of  moisture  or  acid. 

Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  the  product  of  the  high- 
est developments  in  the  wrought  iron  industry,  is 
demonstrating  to-day,  in  thousands  of  important  in- 
stallations, these  superior  qualities  of  wrought  iron 
pipe. 

READING  IRON  COMPANY 


READING 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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WROUCmr  IRON  PIPE 


The  fourteen  plants  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company 
are  to-day  producing  America's  largest  output  of 
wrought  iron  pipe.  They  are  equipped  with  mod- 
ern machinery,  manned  by  skilled  workmen,  di- 
rected by  executives  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  most  advanced  methods  of  pipe  manufacture. 

The  Reading  Iron  Company,  alone  among  manufac- 
turers of  wrought  iron  pipe,  controls  it*  entire  pro- 
duction from  the  great  blast  furnaces  which  make  its 
own  pig  iron  to  the  modern  shipping  platform  where 
huge  magnet  cranes  daily  load  tons  of  the  finished 
pipe  upon  cars  destined  for  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. This  company  has  had  71  years  of  experience 
in  producing  the  highest  quality  of  wrought  iron  pipe, 
and  has  to-day  more  than  twice  the  capacity  of  any 
other  manufacturer  of  wrought  iron  pipe  in  the  world 
— msdcing  552  difFerent  sizes  and  kinds  of  tubular 
products,  ranging  in  size  from  ij^'  to  20"  in  diameter. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  present  to  the 
public  a  series  of  advertisements  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent uses  of  the  wrought  iron  pipe  made  by  us. 
We  believe  these  advertisements  will  prov<;  of  real 
value  to  every  reader  interested  in  the  structural 
progress  of  American  industry. 


READING  IRON  COMPANY 

READING  PENNSYLVANIA 
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"He  smokes  a  pipe 

They  were  talking  by  telephone: 

"I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  ask  him  to  cash  a 
check.  I  know  his  family,  but  I've  never 
happened  to  meet  him.  Tell  me  what  Guthrie's 
like,  won't  you?" 

"Don't  worry  about  that,  but  go  right  ahead 
and  ask  him.  He's  the  real  stufl.  He's  con- 
siderable of  a  man  in  this  town,  but  he  smokes 
a  pipe." 

"Oh,  he  smokes  a  pipe,  does  he?  I  get 
you." 

Why  is  it  that  when  you  learn  that  an  emi- 
nent citizen  smokes  a  pipe  you  know  right  off 
that  he's  probably  a  regular  fellow? 

It  means  that  he  puts  on  no  lugs. 

It  means  that  likely  he  hasn't  room  in  his 
make-up  for  any  of  those  highty-tighty,  superior 
notions  that  make  the  snob. 

It  means  that  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
those  natural,  genial  impulses  that  help  to 
make  a  regular  fellow. 

Now,     he     doesn't     nec- 
V'        . -,jLj.,i--i«itt    essarily    have    those    geni- 
A. i  a!     impulses     entirely     be- 
cause he  smokes  a  pipe. 

Others     beside     pipe- 
smokers  have  them. 

But   so   large  a   number 
of   pipe-smokers  are   good- 
fellows     that     when 
you     h  e  a  r,  "  H  e 
smokes  a  pipe,"  you 
just     know     in     ad- 
vance    that     you'll 
probably    like    that 
man,  not  after  some 
hard    luck  and    a    few 
Jong,  hard  winters,  but 
right  away.    Why  is  it? 

Of  course,'  everyone 
knows  that  a  good 
smoke  after  a  good  meal  puts  a  man  into  the 
very  friendliest  state  of  mind. 

Ask  the  womenfolks  if  there's  any  difference 
in  a  man's  mood  before  and  after  eating  and 
smoking. 

A  good  meal  has  a  lot  to  do  with  making  a 
man  feel  genial — and  yet,  you'll  hear  many  a 
frank  smoker  declare,  "Yes,  certainly  I  enjoy 
my  meal,  but  all  the  time  I'm  thinking  how  good 
a  smoke'U  taste  afterwards." 

And  there  you  are! 

All  we  know  is  that  when  a  man  throws  him- 
self back  in  the  big  chair  and  lights  up,  a  big 
Saint  Bernard  has  nothing  on  him  for  benev- 
olence of  feelings. 

He  drops  all  the  petty  irritations  of  the  day. 
He  hasn't  a  trouble  in  the  world  provided  he's 
got  a  pipeful  of  Ids  tobacco. 

Just  any  old  kind  of  smoking  tobacco  won't 
do.     It  has  to  be  just  your  kind. 

We  don't  know  whether  Edgeworth  is  just 
your  kind  or  not. 

Perhaps. 

We  would  like  to  find  out.  K  you'll  venture 
a  postcard,  we'll  venture  the  rest. 

Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  dealer  filling  your  smok- 
ing needs  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  generous 
samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Riibbed. 

'  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  compressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  Take  a 
slice  and  just  rub  it  up  for  a  moment  to  make  an 
average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  has  that  rubbing 
up  already  done  for  you.  You  pour  it  straight 
from  can  to  pipe.  It  packs  well  and  it  burns 
evenly  all  the  way  through  from  top  to  bottom. 

For  the  free  samples  we  would  like  to  submit 
for  your  judgment,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any 
size  of  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


Europe.     It  can  never  make  any 
inroads  in  France." 


serious 


In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  secret 
of  the  French  success  in  the  war,  Marshal 
Foch  stated  that  this  success  was  due  to 
the  determination  with  which  the  French 
soldier  fought,  and  which  differed  from  that 
of  the  German,  he  explained,  in  that  it  was 
idealistic,  while  the  German's  determina- 
tion was  based  only  on  materialism.  The 
Germans  are  devoid  of  idealism,  he  said, 
and  continued: 

"They  have  no  scruples,  respect  nothing, 
and  have  for  their  religion  a  doctrine  of 
gross  and  brutal  materialism.  They  fought 
for  conquest,  for  loot,  in  spoils,  in  territory, 
and  in  power.  They  lived  and  acted  and 
fought  for  the  material  view^  of  their 
'Dciit^-chLand  ubcr  Alles.'  The  French 
soldier's  determination  was  based  on  ideal- 
ism, on  spirituality.  Th(y  fought  in  de- 
fense of  a  country  they  loved,  a  fiag  they 
reverenced,  with  a  lofty  idealisiii  the  mised- 
ucated  Boche  mind  could  not  possil.ily  un- 
derstand. But  to  then.',  under  thy  German 
doctrine  that  the  state  is  over  all  and  that 
all  individuality  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  that  ■\\f»lfare  is 
interpreted,  by  the  military  masters,  Ger- 
many was  the  indomitable  master.  Tlie 
French  soldier  fought  as  a  duty  to  hin^self, 
to  his  child'*en,  and  his  God — and  his 
God  was  not  a  helmeted,  spur-booted  bit 
of  clay. 

"As  to  any  special  adaptability  we  had  in 
meeting  the  military  problem.s  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves,  1  suppose  the  greatest 
thing  was  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  personnel  of  the  army  as  individuals. 
In  all  of  my  military  studies  I,  of  course, 
bad  the  defense  of  France  against  a  German 
attack  in  mind.  Every  one  in  France  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  Germany  would  attack 
ag.^ln,  as  soon  as  she  thought  the  prospec- 
tive reward  in  territory  and  other  booty 
would  justifx^  the  expense.  The  German- 
Army  system,  like  the  German  political  and 
educational  systems,  all  aimed  to  destroy 
the  ha})it  of  independent  thought  in  the 
personnel.  The  high  command  made  its 
plans  down  to  the  last  detail,  and  the  army 
was  sent  out  to  do  that  and  nothing  else. 
Nothing  was  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
subordinate  officer  or  private  soldier.  The 
Germans  handled  their  arm.y  much  as  a 
man  might  treat  a  locomotive  where  he  had 
not  the  technical  knowledp-e  to  guide  it. 
ITe  might  put  it  together  and  start  it,  and 
as  long  as  the  track  was  straight  and  there 
were  no  obstacles  the  locomotive  would  run 
along  by  itself. 

"The?-e  is  no  question  that  in  I'.OM  the 
Germans  had  a  wonderful  fighting  machine 
— but  it  was  only  a  machine.  Themselves 
educated  away  from  idealism,  the  high 
command  had  not  counted  upon  the  ad- 
mirable devotion  and  fratermty  that  ex- 
isted in  the  French  Army,  principally  the 
love  of  the  French  soldier  for  his  officers, 
and  the  respect  and  reverence  they  had  for 
their  palrie.  "My  present  servant  v/as  my 
orderly  during  the  war,  and  I  daie  say 
without  exaggeration  that  he  would  con;- 
mit  himself  to  the  flames  if  I  so  ordered, 
and  he  would  do  it  willingly.  In  contrast 
to  the  Boche,  who  consider  men  as  nothing 
but  means  to  an  end,  the  Frbnch  soldier 
<ights  intelligently,  his  discipline  being  that 
of  fighting  nobly  and  bravely  on  his  own 
initiative  and  without  useless  sacrifice. 
The  French  officer  and  his  soldiers  were  as 
a  part  of  one  big  family,  because  the  senti- 
ment of  the  defense  of  the   soil  is   ever 
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Ordinary   Stitching 


Super-seam  Stitching 
that  ivill  NOT 
Ra-vel 


HE  seams  of  your  gloves 
will  not  ravel,  even  though 
the  thread  be  cut  or  broken, 
if  you  wear 

Itos 

XiiPQrseam  (iloves 

That's  because  "Superseam"  Gloves  are 
not  sewed  with  ordinary  stitching.  One 
break  in  the  usual  seam  and  zip!  the 
stitching  ravels  and  is  gone. 

Hays  "Superseafn"  Gloves  are  sewed  with 
a  superstitch — each  stitch  is  sewed  down 
and  locked.  That's  why  they  will  not 
ravel. 

Hays  " Superseam"  Gloves  may  be  ob- 
tained in  Buckskin,  Cape  or  Mocha — 
made  in  lined  and  unlined  fashionable 
models  for  both  Men  and  Women. 

Featured  by  the  Better  Shops 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GLOVES  SINCE  1854 
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HANDY  BOXES 

To  tie,  or  tag  or  label,  to  mend  the 
minor  accidents  of  domestic  life,  the 
Handy  Box  is  First  Aid  to  the 
Housewife. 

write  to  Dennl-^on.  Dept.  J 
FraminKham,  Mass.,  for  "Handy  Book" 


What  Next  ? 


Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive:  wear  longe*-,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  You  s^ave  by  buying:  direct.  Price,  3  for  $1.50:  12  for  $5.  prepaid. 
Guaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  54c  stamps  for  full  length 
sample  ribbon  and  booklet  — "Better  Typewriter  Results."  State  name 
and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address. 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS.       -        -       •       Galveston,  Texas 


SaxreTfeurTeet 


From  That  Tired,  Aching,  Broken-Down  Feeling 

Jvnijl's  Arcli  Brace,  jnst  out.  corrects  your  loot  troubles.  As- 
sists natviretooveicom-'  falling  arch  and  foot-strain.^lipson 
over  hose.  Takes  up  no  room  in  shoe.  Kits  the  foot  perfectly. 
Holds  tiny  boni^s  of  foot  in  natural,  comfortable  position. 
Streiijrthens  and  supports  muscles.  Noun^ainly  lininps.  >'o 
leather  pads.  No  ni^tal  plates.  lo  insur.-  c«>infort  and 
ease  in  walking  or  standing,  use      —^  rj^J^^^C^ 

ARch®>br4C£ 

Recommended  by  Physicians. 
*-  p.  ■  Mride  >.f  specially  prepared 
"fN  I      "Kveilastik".        ttu.nrantted. 

3^     ron  ■      p|-ii-p$l  i-er  pair.    Monev  back 
rr?EE    #        if  not  s;aisfied  .       Order  today. 
Ask   your    Chiropodist,  Phv^i- 
ciatt,  Shor  DeaU'r  or  DruggiM. 

THE  GEORGE  H.  JUNG  CO. 
DepUA.B.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


\^ 
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26/^    Increased 
Efficiency 

The  Atkins  KWIK-KUT  Metal 
Cutting-  Machine,  shown  above,  is 
another  indication  of  the  improve- 
ments to  saws  and  machinery  in  which 
Atkins  stands  foremost. 

Other  metal  cutting  machines  util- 
ize about  50^0  of  the  blade  in  cutting 
metal.  The  Atkins  KWIK-KUT 
uses  over  76 'c — note  the  blade  dia- 
grams above. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  saws  or 
saw  machineiy  you  need — for  metal 
or  wood  cutting — it  will  pay  you  to 
know  the  savings  in  time  and  labor- — 
the  increased  efficiency  —  the  longer 
life  and  greater  value  of  Atkins  pro- 
ducts. 

Ask  for  any  of  these  booklets: 

''KWIK-KUT  Metal  Cutting 

Machines'^ 

Atkins  Metal  Saws" 

Hack  SaTU  Blades" 

Atkins  Hack  Saw  Chart'* 

AikinsCross  Cut  Saws" 

Silver  Steel  Drag  Saws" 

"Atkins  Mill  Saws" 

Atkins  Braces" 

Atkins  Machine  Knives" 

Atkins  Plastering  Trowels'* 

The  Story  of  Silver  Steel" 

Saw  Sense" 

The  Saw  on  the  Farm** 


T-f  you  ivis/i,  merely 
-*/  check  the  l>ookleti 
you  ivant  and  iL-rtte 
your  name  and  address 
on  this  page  margin  be- 
fore mailing. 


for  any  metal 
cutting'- 


ATKINS  ''AAA''  and  "Non-Breakable''  Hack 
Saw  Blades,  Atkins  Hack  Saw  Frames,  [note  the  pistol- 
grip  frame  above)  Atkins  KWIK-KUT  and  Metal 
Band  Saw  Machine  and  Atkins  Circular  Metal  Cut- 
ting Saws  cover  every  need  for  metal  cutting. 

They  represent  the  highest  development  of 
equipment  for  saving  time,  material  and  money  in 
any  metal  cutting  operation,  just  as  Atkins  Band, 
Circular,  Cross-Cut  and  Hand  Saws  set  the  standards 
for  wood  cutting. 

Among  leading  dealers  and  users  in  every  line 
the  Atkins  name  stands  for  such  developments  as 
"Silver  Steel",  which  means  maximum  service — 
"segment  grinding",  which  insures  faster  and  easier 
cutting — "non-breakable  hack  saw  blades",  elimin- 
ating breakage  —  and  other  improvements  which 
makes  an  Atkins  Saw  better  for  any  purpose. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  for  ATKINS — the  name 
back  of  Saw  value. 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc.  li^i  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Silver  Steel  Saws  and  Tools;    Automobile  Clutch  Discs;    Meat  Slirer, 
Belt  Splitting,  Cigarette  and  Tobacco  Knives;  Cabinet  Scrapers  and  Specialties. 


Canadian  Factory,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Machine  Knife  Factory,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 


Factory   Branches    in     Atlanta,    Chicago,    Memphi*,    Minneapolis,    New    Orleana,    Nc%v    York    City, 
Portland,   Ore.,  San   Francisco.   Seattle,   Vancouver,  B.  C,   Sydney,  N.  S.  W.   and  Pari*,   Franco 
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4,000  "YandE" 
Products 

"Y  and  E"  Steel  Cab- 
inets 

«'Y  and  E"  Wood  Cab- 
inets 

Efficiency  Desk^ 

Record  Filing  Safes 

Shannon  Arch  Files 

Blueprint  Files 

Sreel  Shelving 

\'ertical  Filing  Supplies 

Card  Record  Systems 


Hold  the  wire,  please- 
ril  tell  you  in  a  minute^' 

E  turns  to  liis  secretary' — asks  for  the  let- 
ter he  wants.  She  finds  it — instantly. 

If  she  couldn't  fi:id  it — if  it  had  been  bur- 
ied in  his  desk  or  filed  obscureU what 

would  the  man  holding  the  wire  think  1: 

Perhaps  )'Ou  know  only  too  well  what  men 
think  \vhen  tliey  hold  the  wire  tcx)  long. 
It's  an  ever}"day  tragedy  in  most  offices, 
yet  a\oided  entire!)'  ^vhen  the  right  s^'s- 
tem  is  inside  the  cabinet.  For  *'Y  and  P?' 
folders  and  guides  change  filing  cabinets 
into  Jindifig  cabinets. 

If  you  have  often  felt  that  your  files  are  in 
league  against  you,  that  sending  anything 
to  the  files  is  like  sending  it  to  its  death, 
then  }'ou  need  a  "Y  and  E"  System  Ser\'!ce 
man  at  once.  He  won't  charge  you  a  cent 
for  putting  brains  into  your  cabinets. 

Use  your  letterheaii  in  writing  for 
'^Vertical  Filing  Down-to-Date." 


VSWMAJ^AwfRBE  M  FG,(p. 


1234  ST.  PAUL  ST. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


One  store  or  representative  in  every  city 
Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment  and  System  Supplies 

In  Canada:  The  Office  Specialty  Mrg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ne-wmarkei,  On. 


appart'Dt.  It  was  nei'or  more  vividly 
proved  than  in  this  war.  French  soldiers 
fought  with  unalterable  determination  that 
the  pairie,  noble  J^Vance,  inight  be  .saved 
to  eivili/.ation. 

"On  the  other  side,  (he  jilan  of  the  German 
High  Command  had  to  l)e  carried  out  in 
detail.  In  our  army  our  officers  were  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  terrane.  There 
was  perfect  coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous units  as^  to  artillery  i)reparation,  time 
of  attack,  and  objective  to  ]>e  gained.  But 
it  sometimes  became  a  matter  for  the  indi- 
vidual officer  and  in  some  cases  for  the  in- 
dividual soldier  to  decide  how  to  overcome 
(jne  or  another  of  those  obstacles  that  no 
human  power  could  foresee.  Xo  matter 
how  far  a  general  plan  may  ha\'e  gone  awry, 
there  was  always  enough  military  intelli- 
gence among  our  line  officers  1o  save  the 
situation.  That  one  thing  Clermany  lacked, 
and  ^^'hen  we  finally  broke  down  this  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  High  C'ommaiul  the  whole 
German  Army  went  to  pieces. 

"Von  know  that,  after  all.  the  j)lanning 
and  carrying  through  of  a  big  battle  is  like 
t  he  meeting  of  a  difficidt  subject.  Any  one 
can  make  a  rough  sket<'h  and  fill  in  here 
and  There,  but  it  requires  the  indi\'idual 
intelligence,  the  perseverance,  the  fighting 
spirit,  the  V)nlldog  tenacity  to  bring  it  to 
a  successful  determination.  Don't  stop  to 
have  any  fear,  but  when  you  are  sure  that 
you  are  right,  approach  the  issue  with 
<'onfidence  and  fight  and  fight  on  until 
\  ictory. 

"This  war  was  fought  with  one  object  in 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  shoiddered  a 
gun  and  every  woman  who  helped  in  the 
ca])a<'ities  o])eu  to  her.  that  they  were  doing 
a  necessary  duty  in  the  one  great  issue,  the 
defense  of  civilization." 

Apparently,  the  Marshal  has  not  much 
faith  that  Germany  will  now  be  '"good." 
In  discussing  the  matter  of  German  mili- 
tarism he  observed  that  "the  dragon's  fangs 
liave  been  drawn,  but  the  bodj-  still  lives 
and  is  capable  of  growing  new  fangs." 
Further: 

"The  present  condition  of  Germany  is  like 
that  of  a  great  edifice  which  has  had  its 
rivets  drawn  out.  I  may  say  that  Ger- 
many, as  a  country,  uo  longer  exists,  but 
the  German  ])eople  remain.  We  who  have 
li\t'd  at  the  lips  of  the  dragon  of  German 
militarism,  Avho  ha\e  been  nagged  and 
constantly  threatened  by  it,  our  feelings 
are  deep.  The  German  in  America  may 
be  the  harmless,  good-natured,  beer-drink- 
ing yokel  as  you  know  him  over  there,  but 
to  us,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  a  trained  bit  of 
destructi\e  machinery,  ready  to  do  the  bid- 
ding, without  question,  of  his  masters. 
And  it  has  been  his  masters  that  we  have 
always  had  to  reckon  with.  We  ha^e  lived 
in  the  shadow  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Ger- 
many went  through  all  the  forms  of  a  civ- 
ilized nation.  She  sent  delegates  to  peace 
conferences,  she  made  treaties  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  she  signed  agree- 
ments to  conduct  herself  in  wars  in  accor- 
dance with  the  usages  of  the  civilized 
nations. 

"  But  she  never  meant  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  Not  alone  was  America  deceived. 
but  many  here  in  Europe  Avere  deceiAed. 
America  \\as  longer  in  aA\akening  to  the 
knowledge  of  th*e  deception,  but  when  she 
did,  she  came  valiantly  to  the  defense  of 
civilization,  for  which  France  and  her  gal- 
lant allies  had  fought  at  such  tremendous 
cost. 

"France  must  leave  uo  loophole  through 
which  Germany  can  again  attack." 
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Columbia  Ki  Batteries 


The  Storage 
Battery 


When  youjbuy  a  Columbia  Storage  Battery, 
you  buy  more  than  just  "a  battery" — you 
buy  power  and  endurance — you  get  definite 
power  for  a  definite  time  ....  Step  into 
some  Columbia  place  —  they're  all  round 
you — learn  how  your  pocketbook  is  safe- 
guarded by  the  Columbia  Guarantee. and 
the  famous  Pyramid  Seal. 


THE  GIANT  ELECTRIC  CRANE  and 
YOUR   DOORBELL   ARE   BROTHERS 

TATHEN  fed  electricity  from  a 
dynamo,  the  magnet  of  the 
crane  lifts  a  ton  of  iron — like  the 
familiar  little  horseshoe  magnet 
picks  up  needles. 

With  electricity  from  the  fiery  little 
Columbia  Dry  Battery,  there  on  your  cellar 
shelf,  a  little  magnet  rings  your  doorbell 
when  you  push  the  button. 

Millions  of  doorbells — millions  of  Columbias 
on  the  job.  Columbias  are  busy  wherever 
bells  are  rung  or  buzzers  buzzed;  autos, 
motorboats,  tractors,  trucks,  or  farm  engines 
ignited;  lanterns  lit;  or  telephones  livened 
up.  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts, 
no  extra  charge. 


G  M 
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ARMENIA'S  NATIONAL  HERO  PLEADS 
HIS  COUNTRY'S  CAUSE  IN  AMERICA 

'  "THAVE  been  fighting  the  Turk  since 
-■•  1889  and  I  know  his  tricks,"  said  a 
tall,  graj'-haired  man  in  a  New  York  hotel 
the  other  day.  The  man  was  Antranik, 
whom  250,000  Armenians  are  said  to  have 
acknowledged  as  their  leader  dm-ing  the 
long  fight  they  have  waged  against  their 
oppressors,  and  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States  to  ask  this  Government's  aid  in  be- 
half of  his  people.  Not  only  do  the  Arme- 
nians recognize  this  man  as  their  leader, 
but  he  is  their  hero,  too,  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years  his  prowess  has  been  the  theme 
of  story  and  song  at  Armenian  firesides. 
He  took  a  valiant  part  in  the  war  at  the 
head  of  the  Armenian  troops,  operating 
with  the  Russians  until  the  collapse  of  the 
Empire.  Thereafter  the  Armenians  kept 
up  the  resistance  against  the  Turks  alone, 
preventing  the  Thirty-sixth  Turkish  Divi- 
sion from  uniting  with  the  main  Turkish 
Army  in  the  Caucasus.  Antranik's  forces 
defeated  the  enemy  in  one  battle  and 
rescued  25,000  Armenians  and  thousands  of 
other  refugees  from  the  Tiu-ks,  who  had 
driven  them  out  of  their  own  country  into 
Persia.  Thirty  thousand  of  these  refugees 
thereafter  clung  to  the  Armenian  Army 
for  eight  months,  impeding  its  movements. 
However,  as  the  Armenian  general  explained 
to  Harwood  Koppel,  representing  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  Magazine: 

I  couldn't  possibly  give  them  up.  When 
I  heard  the  cries  of  the  babies  and  the 
wailings  of  the  mothers,  the  sobs  of  the 
old  men  and  the  groans  of  the  sick,  I  could 
not  part  with  one  of  them.  They  were  my 
people  and  I  had  to  protect  them. 

These  people  lived  on  berries  and  roots, 
we  are  told,  and  such  grain  as  they  could 
find.  The  British  Government  sent  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  distributed  among  them, 
but  no  food  could  be  bought.  Antranik 
is  quoted  in  a  description  of  the  conditions : 

Their  hunger  was  so  intense  that  they 
would  fight  for  scraps  of  my  dead  horses. 
I  have  seen  them  come  upon  the  carcass 
of  a  horse  that  had  perished  in  the  moun- 
tains and  they  would  fight  for  the  putrefy- 
ing flesh  and  hungrily  devour  it. 

The  General  then  explained  his  mission 
to  this  country.  Knowing  the  tricks  of  the 
Turk,  he  says  he  knows  the  latter  is  only 
biding  his  time  to  descend  once  more  upon 
Armenia,  and  that  country  is  in  need  of 
military,  financial,  and  economic  assistance. 
We  read: 

Armenia  is  helpless  unless  her  aUies 
in  the  Great  War  come  to  her  assistance. 
We  need  arms  and  munitions  of  all  kinds. 
We  would  hke  to  have  American  officers 
detailed  to  help  train  Armenian  troops, 
particularly  those  in  the  technical  branches, 
for  there  we  are  sadly  lacking.  Our  men 
are  not  lacking  in  courage,  for  my  own  men 
always  fought  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
Russian  forces  operating  against  the  Turks 
until  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  armies 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  We  have 
formed  a  republic  in  Russian  Armenia,  but 
Turkish  Armenia  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 


Ottomans  and  we  would  free  oxu"  brothers 
with  our  own  armies,  if  that  be  necessary. 

So  I  come  to  ask  for  assistance  that  we 
may  help  ourselves,  and  not  for  a  mandate. 
All  of  the  opinions  advanced  so  far  on  the 
question  of  mandates  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  various  persons  and  groups  who 
have  advocated  joining  several  parts  of 
Turkey  into  one  nation,  but  we  Armenians 
prefer  to  be  separate.  The  idea  has  been 
put  forward  that  the  Armenians  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  have  a  nation  all 
alone,  but  these  people  are  really  facilitat- 
ing Turkish  claims  when  they  make  those 
statements.  We  can  stand  alone  if  we  get 
military  help. 

Take  the  case  of  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
in  their  beginnings.  They  were  guaran- 
teed autonomy  by  the  Powers  and  that  is 
what  Armenia  desires — a  chance  to  work 
out  her  own  destiny  free  from  Tm-kish 
interference.  If  we  are  protected  ten 
years  it  will  be  sufficient.  Then  we  can 
stand  alone.  But  that  protection  must 
come  very  quickly,  for  the  Turks  are  still 
continuing  their  depredations  wherever 
they  can,  and  Turkish  officers  are  in  Persia 
organizing  bands  of  Persians,  Tatars,  and 
Kurds  for  attacks  on  the  Armenians. 

Economic  help  is  also  needed.  The 
French  and  British  admit  that  we  must  be 
assisted,  but  their  people  are  so  weary  and 
they  have  so  much  to  do  in  their  own  coun- 
tries that  they  are  in  no  state  to  do  much 
for  us,  and  we  must  have  assistance  at  once. 

The  Armenians  are  still  refugees,  and 
their  first  concern  is  to  return  home.  As 
they  are  destitute  of  nearly  everything 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  resume  their 
former  life,  the  aid  they  expect  from 
America  will  be  used  particularly  to  supply 
these  wants: 

If  America  began  to-day  to  give  succor 
and  allowed  the  refugees  to  return  to  their 
homes,  Armenia  could  produce  crops  in 
about  two  years,  but  it  would  be  about  four 
years  before  the  country  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feed  itself  without  outside  assis- 
tance. But  there  must  be  much  assistance. 
The  first  great  need  is  for  seeds  with  which 
to  plant,  and  then  the  peasants  must  have 
agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  country  has  been  swept  bare.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  who  has  a  single  tool  of  any 
sort  left,  and  if  help  is  not  soon  forthcom- 
ing it  will  be  entirely  unnecessary,  for  there 
will  be  no  one  left  to  require  assistance. 
Our  people  have  always  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  work;  they  do  not  want  to  have  to 
accept  charity,  but  for  the  moment  they 
are  helpless.  Armenia  is  mainly  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
vast  mineral  resources.  Russian  experts 
have  found  coal  and  other  minerals,  but  the 
Turks  never  permitted  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country  to  be  exploited,  and 
so  but  little  is  known  of  their  value.  After 
good  crops  the  greatest  need  of  the  coun- 
try is  for  railroads,  and  with  these  and  the 
protection  of  the  Powers  or  the  mandate 
of  America  our  future  will  be  assured. 

The  following  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  Armenian  General's  military  career: 

Antranik  is  fifty-three  years  old  and  a 
carpenter  by  trade.  He  took  the  field 
against  the  Turks  in  1889,  and  had  his 
headquarters  variously  in  Sassoun,  Moush, 
aud  Bitlis.  When  the  war  began  in  1914 
he  had  1,500  men,  but  later  organized  four 
regiments*  and  at  the  height  of  his  com- 
mand had  some  15,000  troops  under  him. 
As  his  men  knew  the  topography  of  the 
country  so  well,  they  were  always  in  the 


advance  parties  of  the  Russians  with  -whom 
they  were  operating  and  by  whom  they 
were  equipped.  Antranik  was  commissioned 
a  major-general  by  the  Russians  and  has 
been  decorated  by  them  six  times  for  gal- 
lantry. He  fought  with  seven  different 
Russian  forces,  and  when  the  Russian 
Army  collapsed  he  had  1,000  cavalrymen 
and  3,000  infantry  left.  The  Russians  left 
huge  supplies  of  military  stores  behind,  and 
it  was  from  these  that  Antranik  secured 
munitions  to  keep  up  the  resistance  of  his 
armies  against  the  Turks. 

The  Armenians  under  Antranik  fought 
nineteen  battles  with  the  Tiirks  during  the 
war,  but  Antranik  himself  has  fought 
against  the  hated  foe  in  fifty-nine  engage- 
ments. In  aU  of  that  time  he  has  never 
been  wounded,  altho  he  has  had  his  horse 
shot  from  under  him  on  numerous  occasions. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THREE  FAMOUS 
LILLIPUTIANS 

T  OVE  comes  even  to  Lilliputians,  love 
-■— '  with  all  the  conventional  trappings  of 
jealousy  and  rivalry,  as  commentators  are 
reminded  by  the  recent  death  of  the  widow 
of  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  at  her  home  in 
Middleboro,  Mass.  The  General  and  his 
wife,  we  are  told,  were  mutually  seized 
with  the  divine  passion  at  first  sight.  A 
rival,  hardly  less  famous,  a  midget  by  the 
name  of  Commodore  Nutt,  helped  to  make 
the  proceedings  interesting.  The  Com- 
modore was  somewhat  larger  and  handier 
with  his  fists  than  Tom  Thumb,  but  Tom 
used  strategy  and  carried  away  the  hon- 
ors as  well  as  the  fair,  if  very  diminutive, 
lady.  P.  T.  Barnum,  into  whose  varied 
menagerie  nearly  all  freaks  and  oddities 
were  finally  collected,  disclaims  in  his 
autobiography  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
he  acted  as  match-maker  and  insists  that 
love  came  to  them  a  swift  and  an  unaided 
guest.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
thus  quotes  him  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
midgets'  romance: 

"It  was  by  no  means  an  unnatural  cir- 
cumstance," ^rote  Mr.  Barnum,  "that  I 
should  be  suspected  of  having  instigated 
and  brought  about  the  marriage  of  Tom 
Thumb  with  Lavinia  Warren.  Had  I 
done  this  I  should  at  this  day  have  no 
regrets,  for  it  has  proved,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  one  of  the  'happy  marriages.'" 
He  insisted  that  "from  first  to  last  their 
engagement  was  an  afi'air  of  the  heart, 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight." 

Tom  Thumb  met  Lavinia  Warren,  or 
Mercy  Lavinia  Bumpus,  as  she  was  born, 
in  1862,  when  she  was  on  exhibition  in  the 
museum  in  New  York,  under  Baruum's 
advertising  watch  and  care.  The  midget 
was  then  in  temporary  retirement,  but 
came  from  Bridgeport  to  see  Barnum 
on  business.  No  sooner  had  Tom  Thumb 
cast  eyes  on  the  tiny  woman  than  he 
burst  into  Barnum's  room  and  began  in- 
quiring as  to  her  family  antecedents. 
Barnum,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  im- 
parted the  information  so  favorably  that 
the  hasty  and  ardent  little  wooer  burst 
into  happy  ejaculation. 

"Mr.  Barnum,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
is  the  most  charming  little  lady  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  believe  she  was  created  on 
purpose  to  be  my  wife.  I  have  got  plenty 
of  money,  and  I  want  to  marry  and  settle 
down." 

Action  was  suited  to  the  word.     Tom 
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Be  a  coniident  hostess — serve 

Wilson's  Certified  Ham 

The  joy  of  entertaining  is  greatest  when 
you  are  sure  that  your  guests  will  be 
delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  foods 
upon  your  table. 

Careful  selection,  special  curing  and 
smoking,  give  to  Wilson's  Certified 
Ham  that  tenderness  of  texture,  juici- 
ness, and  fine,  tempting  flavor  which 
win  appreciative  approval. 

Like  all  Wilson  products  it  is  prepared  and 

handled  with  the  respect  your  own  mother 

would  show  if  she  cooked  your  favorite  dish 
for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wilson's  Certified  products 
and  write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  *'  Wilson's  Meat 
Cookery." 

Address  Wilson  &  Co.,  Dept.   1240,  Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION 

Nothing  will  please  your  friends  and 
relatives  more  than  to  receive  a  fine 
Certified  Ham  or  side  of  Certified 
Bacon  on  Christmas  morning.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you. 
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WILSON  &   CO. 
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Varnishes — Stains — Enamels 


'Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all  ^^^^ 


PurposelyMaJe  For  Every 
Jklan  ujFac^ured  Product 

JEWELS  furnish  both  the  brilliance 
in  the  diadem  and  the  long  resist- 
ance to  wear  in  the  bearings  of  deli- 
cate machinery. 

Good  paints,  like  jewels,  both  charm 
the  eye  and  protect  the  product — 
against  wear,  rust  and  decay. 

Each  year  millions  of  manufactured 
articles  of  many  kinds,  from  tractors 
to  typewriters,  from  pianos  to  pin- 
trays,  are  coated  with  the  notably 
pleasing,  firm,  durable  Lucas  Finishes. 

Our  seventy-one  years'  experience  in 
good  paint-making  has  resulted  not 
only  in  a  line  of  Lucas  Finishes  gem- 
like in  light,  color  or  texture  values, 
but  also  in  an  expert  paint  or  varnish 
service  highly  satisfactory  to  each 
manufacturer.  For  every  purpose 
for  which  a  finish  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacturing world,  there  is  a  Lucas 
product  purposely  made  for  that 
purpose. 

1 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  ASHEVILUE,  N.  C.  DENVER,  COLO. 

RICHMOND,   VA.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  MEMPHIS,  TENN.  SAVANNAH,  GA. 


Thumb,  Barnum  relates,  neglected  busi- 
ness, houses,  and  the  joys  of  a  yacht  at 
Bridgeport,  and  set  about  his  love-making 
with  such  persistent  ardor  that  the  little 
ladj'  was  eventually  forced  to  capitulate. 
However,  she  set  herself  a  wary  course, 
and  forced  her  lover  to  undergo  all  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  and  doubt.  Tom  had  to 
make  frequent  u.se  of  his  married  sister, 
then  living  in  New  York,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  daily  excursions  to  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  Commodore  Nutt,  another 
of  Barnum's  prize  midget  attractions,  had 
also  fallen  a  victim  to  Miss  Warren's 
charms,  and  was  no  less  bent  on  pos- 
sessing for  himself  her  hand  and  heart. 
He  was  a  few  years  younger  than  the  little 
woman,  but  lack  of  years  and  discretion 
only  spurred  him  to  more  ardent  effort.  Of 
a  fiery  temper,  he  once  put  the  little 
General  on  his  back  after  an  argurhent 
and  struggle  in  a  dressing-room,  and 
thereafter  the  latter,  less  hefty  than  his 
rival,  gave  the  Commodore  a  wide  berth 
at  the  frequent  crossing  of  their  paths. 

Tom  laid  siege  to  Miss  Warren's  heart 
after  the  most  approved  methods  in 
New  England  wooing.  He  made  it  his 
habit  to  meet  her  every  Sunday  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  then,  imder  Bar- 
num's chaperonage,  had  her  come  to  his 
home  in  Bridgeport.  He  was  anxious, 
Barnum's  story  runs,  to  have  his  mother 
pass  judgment  on  his  choice,  feeling  sure 
that  his  sweetheart  would  charm  the 
mother  no  less  than  himself.  The  Commo- 
dore overheard  the  plans  being  arranged, 
and  immediately  sensing  peril  to  his  own 
scheme,  besieged  Barnum  that  he  be  in- 
vited, too.  The  showman  settled  the 
matter  by  inviting  the  three  to  his  own 
house  in  Bridgeport  and  to  have  Tom's 
mother  go  there. 

The  Commodore  had  to  go  by  a  later 
train.  Tom  Thumb  determined  to  garner 
his  crop  of  hay  while  the  sun  shone  in  the 
Commodore's  absence.  Mrs.  Stratton,  his 
mother,  was  won  over  by  the  midget  queen, 
and  after  tea  the  scene  was  left  clear  for 
the  suitor's  program.  His  proposal  was 
careful.  Seating  himself  on  a  tiny  sofa  with 
Miss  Warren,  he  dilated  on  his  possessions 
and  his  ability  to  care  for  an  enlarged 
household  should  that  happy  event  come 
to  pass.  Two  young  girls  whom  Barnum 
had  invited  to  meet  the  midgets  so  forgot 
the  proprieties  as  to  remain  within  ear- 
shot on  the  stairway  in  the  darkened  hall. 
They  heard  everything  that  passed,  Bar- 
num declares,  and  were  his  authority  for 
what  transpired.  Miss  W^arren  was  under 
contract  to  go  to  Europe  with  the  show- 
man, and  General  Thumb  hinted  that  she 
would  be  very  lonely  among  so  many  kings, 
queens,  and  princes,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  well  if  some  one  familiar  with  the 
proper  deportment  in  sovereign  presence 
were  to  accompany  her.  He  let  it  be 
understood  that  it  would  be  his  chief 
pleasure  in  life  could  he  be  that  cicerone. 

"That  would  be  very  nice."  the  eaves- 
droppers heard  her  say. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  inquired,  warm 
and  interested.  She  thought  so,  as  she 
had  just  remarked,  and  therewith  fol- 
lowed sounds  familiar  to  all,  but  not  trans- 
latable in  the  printed  word.  The  Com- 
modore arrived,  bounced  into  the  room, 
and  tried  to  make  the  General  feel  the 
force  of  the  old  adage  concerning  two 
being  eomj)any  and  a  third  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

"Not  for  $50,000!"  shouted  the  General 
excitedly. 

"Good  for  you,  Charlie,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Lavinia,  blushingly.  "only  you 
ought    to    have    said    not    for    $100,000. 
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In  the  pages  of  this  publication  there  will  appear 
a  series  of  talks,  fair,  impartial  discussions  of  this 
subject — what  you  should  know  and  reasonably 
demand  of  the  Wheels  of  Your  Motor  Car. 

Much  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  and  success 
of  Disteel  Wheels  we  attribute  to  the  motoring 
public's  increasing  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
motor  car  wheels  as  contributing  to  the  security, 
economy  and  luxury  of  motoring. 

However,  we  find  from  our  observations  that  many 
motor  car  owners  are  still  inclined  to  take  the 
wheels  of  their  cars  for  granted.  Frequently  an 
owner  who  has  almost  an  engineer's  knowledge  of 
the  motor,  the  spring  supension,  the  electrical 
equipment,  the  body  design  of  his  car  knows  little 
or  nothing  of  the  vastly  important  part  the  wheel 
plays  in  the  economy,  ease  and  comfort  of  his 
motoring. 


In  this  Series  of  Wheel  Talks  we  purpose  to  tell 
motor  car  owners  some  plain,  simple  truths  about 
wheels.  We  shall  aim  only  to  point  out  sound, 
scientific  principles;  to  demonstrate  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  design  and  engineering  of 
wheel  equipment  and  to  give  the  intelligent 
motorist  an  understanding  of  what  he  can  and 
should  reasonably  demand  of  the  wheels  of  his 
motor  car. 

When  this  Series  of  Wheel  Talks  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  shall  be  entirely  content  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  American  motorist  to  decide 
for  himself  what  wheel  is  the  most  scientifically 
designed,  scientifically  engineered  and  scientifi- 
cally constructed. 

The  first  of  this  Series  of  Wheel  Talks  will  ap- 
pear in  this  publication  of  January  Tenth. 


Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Ave. 

New  York:    1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston:    925  Boylston  Street 


Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Ave. 

Chicago:   732  Michigan  Ave. 

San  Francisco:  iliy  Rial  to  Building 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 
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Cresca 


I 


Imported  Delicacies  from  the 
Whole  World  to  Your  Table 

A  A  real  dinner  from  France  or  Italy! — 
savory    Spanish    Chops  with  Truffle    ■ 
Sauce!  —  the    taste   of   fragrant   im-    I 

i    ported    grape   vinegar    and   olive  oil  W 
poured  over  a  salad!  ff 

I     Do  you  know  these  delicious"hungry"   1 
U    flavors?  Buy  them  at  all  good  stores  U^ 
(L   under    the    "Cresca"  trademark   and  fi 

I    learn  how  to  use  them   from  our  free  1 
©  book  of  famous  foreign  recipes.  w 

-'-  CRESCA    DELICACIES  J- 

370  Greenwich  Street  New  York 


Raise  Poultry  and  Rabbits 

»' WE    TELL,    you    HOW" 

A  (k         OUR  POULTKT  PAPER  with  flno 

^W         Rabbit       Departinent       published 

^tfV^Bf         monthly,  practice  1,  ONE  YEAR  50c. 

^f(|^^n^  De  Pay's   Great   Rabhit   Book  85f. 

^ka^BH^B^Ample  Paper  and  Book  L-st  IFrrf. 

(KJI^^^  AMERICAN    POULTRY    ADVOCATE 

*^**^^^     Dept.B-7 Syr^use,  N.  V. 


325.00        '%  V% ' 


IS12.5-00 


EVERY  article  shown 
a  special  value,  every 
diamond  genuine,  blue- 
white;  perfect-cut.  Your 
choice  ON  APPROVAL, 
NO  MONEY  TN  AD- 
VANCE. Pay  one-fifth 
after  examination,  balance 
in  ten  payments.  SWEET'S 
Policy:  You  must  be  satis- 
fied or  no  sale.  PROFIT- 
SHARING  PLAN:  7,1  ^T^ 
yearly  increase  in  exchange 
value  on  ever.v  diamond 
purchased  from  u.s. 

Liberty  Bonds  accepted 
at  face  value 

Beautiful  DeLuxe 
Catalog  FREE 

We  are  Maiden  Lane's 
Greatest  Credit  Jewelers. 
Send  for  catalog  of  precious 
gems,  jewelry,  watche.s,  gifts, 
etc.  The  lowest  prices — the 
highest  quality. 

Ten  mqnths  to  pay  on 
everything 

Address  Dept.  X-904-S. 


UAI-IT>^" 


-W.  TOE  HOUSE    OP  quAi-lT>^"     ^_ 

IWSWEETECO. 

Z-A  MAIDEN  LANEi  NEW  YORK 


lor  1  would  not."  That  settled  the  matter 
for  IMi'.  Barnum. 

For  several  days  before  the  wedding 
it  was  the  chief  morsel  of  gossip  and  the 
most  frequent  topic  of  the  newspapers.  It 
was  suggested  to  Barnum,  he  states,  that 
the  wedding  be  made  a  public  function 
and  be  celebrated  in  the  Academy  of 
Music.  "But,"  he  writes,  "I  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them  a  genteel  wedding, 
and  I  did." 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1863,  the  Rev.  Junius  Willey, 
rector  of  St.  Jolm's  Church,  Bridgeport, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  House 
Taylor,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  performing 
the  ceremony.  Admission  to  the  church 
\s^as  by  invitation  only.  Present  were, 
Barnum  says.  Governors  of  several  States, 
Congressmen,  army  officers,  and  many 
j)rominent  in  public  and  social  life.  Hun- 
dreds begged 'him  for  tickets,  atid  for  one 
he  received  an  offer  of  $60.  But  all  such 
requests  were  refused.  As  it  was,  the 
church  was  packed  and  jammed,  and 
hundreds  waited  outside  to  watch  the  bride 
and  groom. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  WOUNDED 

SOLDIERS  UNDER  THE 

WAR-RISK  ACT 

''T^HE  Government's  provision  for  indem- 
-*-  nifying  the  men  who  were  wounded 
while  fighting  for  it  in  France  continues  to 
be  a  topic  of  very  live  interest  ^Tmong  not 
only  the  several  million  returned  soldiers 
themselves,  but  also  among  the  many  more 
millions  of  American  citizens  more  or  less 
directly  affected.  The  act  which  created 
the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  through 
which  compensation  is  handled,  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ever  passed.  I-t  has  been  violently 
criticized,  in  the  first  place  on  the  ground 
that  its  provisions 'give  men  in  the  Regular 
.Vrmy  great  advantages  over  those  who 
served  in  the  other  branches.  The  amount 
of  red  tape  s^\d  the  slowness  in  getting  re- 
sults, especially  some  months  ago,  also  has 
been  objected  to.  Lately  .some  soldiers 
have  found  that  they  must  remain  in  hos- 
pitals of  the  Government's  choosing  or  give 
up  all  claim  to  compensation.  Since  many 
of  the  hospital  staffs  have  been  depleted, 
this  is  frequently  considered  a  hardship. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  War-Risk  Insurance  deals  comprehen- 
sively with  the  matter  of  compensation. 
A  number  of  questions  which,  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  Bureau's  chiefs,  are 
■"most  persistent  and  prevalent,"  are  con- 
sidered.    To  quote  the  bulletin: 

The  first  question  is  one  which  really 
does  not  affect  compensation,  but  nevei'- 
theless  is  one  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
disabled  men,  and  one  continually  arising. 
The  man  asks:  "Can  I  draw  a  percentage 
of  my  insurance  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
my  disability?"  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  "No." 

The  Government  by  the  insurance  fea- 
ture of  the  Act  provided  for  a  very,  cheap 
kind  of  insurance  for  the  men  in  the  ser- 
vice, ■  at  a  t iffie  when  the  men  could  not^ 
have  procured  insurance,  and  shared  with 
the  men  the^  expenses  of  such  insurance. 
In  otKr  words,  the  Gmernment  paid  for 


cost  of  administering  such  insurance  and 
for  the  added  war  risk,  while  premiums 
were  calculated  without  reference  to  the 
unusual  conditions  under  which  the  insur- 
ance Avas  issued.  Congress  realized  at  the 
time,  however,  that  many  men  would  be 
disabled.  It  was  realized  that  the  expense 
of  compensation  for  such  disability  should 
be  borne  by  the  Government,  and  should 
not  be  placed  upon  the  individual  man  in 
the  service;  so  it  separated  what  might  be 
called  the  accident  insurance  from  the  life 
in.suranee,  and  placed  it  in  Article  III  as 
compensation.  However,  total  and  per- 
manent disability,  arising  from  any  cause. 
is  also  a  feature  of  the  government  insur- 
ance policies. 

All  of  the  men  who  held  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance policies  and  who  are  entitled  to  pay- 
ments of  insurance  for  total  and  permanent 
disability  will  receive  "compensation"  in 
addition  to  their  insurance  money,  after 
discharge  from  the  service.  They  would 
have  received  "compensation"  automati- 
cally and  regardless  of  whether  they  carried 
any  War-Risk  Insurance,  «but  they  would 
not  have  received  the  insurance  money  if 
they  had  not  carried  insurance  policies. 

When  one  carries  a  War-Risk  Insurance 
policy  and  becomes  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  tlifough  sickness  or  injur^  , 
he  becomes  eligible  to  receive  monthly  pay- 
ments of  insurance  from  the  date  of  his  di>- 
ability,  and  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  does 
not  have  to  pay  any  more  premiums. 
F^very  former  service  man  or  service  woman 
who  keeps  up  his  or  her  government  insur- 
ance will  have  this  protection  against  pos- 
sible total  permanent  disability,  which  may 
occur  to  any  one  at  any  time  from  a  variety 
of  causes. 

When  a.member  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  bought  War-Risk  Insurance,  he  pur- 
(diased  straight  life  insurance  with  the 
added  proviso,  without^  increase  in  pre- 
miums, that  the  insurance  would  mature 
;ind  become  payable  to  the  insured  himself 
in  the  event  that  he  became  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  Few  people  appear 
to  realize  that  insurance  is  entitely  separate 
from  "compensation,"  the  latter  being  pro- 
\ided  irrespective  of  whether  oi-  not  a  man 
|)iircha,se(l  insurance. 

.Vuother  question  which  is  very  eom- 
monlj'  asked,  especially  b^'  men  who  haAt> 
not  yet  been  discharged,  is,  ""What  would 
be  my  rate  of  compen.sation?"  This  is  a 
question,  we  are  told,  w^hich  can  not  be 
answered  off-hand,  nor  can  it  be  answered 
by  any  published  schedule  of  ratings.  It 
lias  been  found  that  every  ease  is  an  indi- 
vidual case,  which  requires  individual  at- 
tention, and  that  any  fixt  schedule  must  be 
used  juerely  as  a  guide.  The  bulletin 
presents  the.se  general  principles: 

The  schedule  of  ratings  being  used  has 
lieen  revised  ever  since  it  was  drawn  up. 
and  at  the  present  time  is  being  continu- 
ally improved  and  enlarged  upon.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  soldier  who  apparentl.\- 
has  the  same  disability-  as  another  to  sa\ 
that  because  the  second  one  has  received  ii 
rating  of  60  per  cent.,  he  will  receive  the 
same  rating.  This  is  because  no  two  in- 
juries are  exactly  similar  any  more  than 
the  finger-prints  of  different  men  are  ever 
similar.  To  base  the  rating  upon  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  in  a  great  many  cases  would 
work  injustice  whii  \i  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  at  lh(>  tiiUv:  v  adoption  of  the 
rating. 

The  pro\'ision  that  men  who  have  lost 
both  eyes,  both  arms,  or  both  legs,  or  wdio 
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To  Owners  of  AC-Equipped  Cars 


Is  your  engine  running  as  smoothly  or 
as  powerfully  as  you  have  the  right  to 
expect? 

If  not,  ask  yourself  whether  you  have 
played  fair  with  the  manufacturer  of  the 
car  you  drive. 

Do  you  always  insist  that  your  dealer  give 
you  AC  Spark  Plugs  when  you  ask  for 
them, — or  do  you  permit  him  to  sell  you 
something  "just  as  good"? 

The  manufacturer  of  your  car  chose  AC 
Spark  Plugs  as  standard  equipment  because 
he  found  AC  Spark  Plugs  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  his  product. 

His  choice  was  the  result  of  exacting  tests 
conducted  by  his  chief  engineers — tests 
in  which  all  other  plugs  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify. 

r 

If  your  car  is  listed  below  you  will  know 
that  its  maker  has  selected  AC  Spark 
Plugs  as  standard  equipment. 

The  manufacturer  knows  how  important 
the  proper  spark  plug  is  in  the  successful 
functioning  of  his  engine.  Profit  by  his 
experience;  follow  his  judgment;  always 
demand  and  get  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive  you  can 
secure  an  AC  Spark  Plug  that  has  been 
specially  designed  for  it.  For  there  are 
various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  designed 
for  every  make  and  style  of  engine. 

Champion  Ignition  Company 
FLINT,  .Michigan 


The  Standard  Spark 
"Plug  of  the  World 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Acason  Trucks 
Acme  Trucks 
Advance-Kumely 

Tractors 
Ahreas  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
American-La  France 
American  Trucks 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Appleton  Tractors 
AIco  Trucks 
Auburn 
Avery  Tractors 
Bates  Steel  Mule 

Tractors 
Beck-Hawkeye 

Trucks 
Bessemer  Trucks 
Bctz  Trucks 
Braddon 
Brlggs    &    Stratton 

Motor  Wliecl 

(Formerlv-  Smith) 
Brockway  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
BuitattI 
Buick 


Bullock  Creeping- 
Grip  Tractors 
Cadillac 

J.  I.  CaseT.  M.  Co. 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chicago  Trucks 
Clark  Tractors 
Cleveland 
Cole 

Commerce  Truck 
Commonwealth 
Conestoga  Trucks 
Continental  Motors 
Crane-Simplex 
Daniels 
Davis 

Deere  Tr-Jtors 
Deico -Light 
Den  by  Trucks  (Canada) 
Diamond  T  Trucks 
Dlchl  Trucks 
Dodge  Brothers 
Dort 

Ducsenberg  Motors 
Ragle  Tractors 
Flmira 


Essex 

Fairmont  Railway 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 
Frontmoblle 
F-\V-I)  Trucks 
Gabriel  Trucks 
Genco  Light 
Glide 

G.  B.  S.  Motors 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
G  ram  m -Bernstein 

Trucks 
Gray  Dort    ' 
Hackctt 
Hahn  Trucks 
Hall  Trucks 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Hcrschcll-Splllinan 
HIspano-Sulza 
Holt  Tractors 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 
Hupmbblle 
Hurlburt  Trucks 
Independent  Trucks 


Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
Ken  t  <-oncreteM  ixers 
Keystone  Trucks 
Kissel  Kar 
Kleiber  Trucks 
Klemm  Trucks 
Knox  Tractors 
Koehlor  Trucks 
K-Z  Trucks 
La  Crosse  Tractors 
Lalley-Llght 
Liberty 
Liberty  Aircraft 

Motors 
Locomobile 
Maccar  Trucks 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
Master  Trucks 
Maxim  Fire  Trucks 
Maytag 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 
Menominee  Trucks 
Meteor 

Midland  Trucks 
Midwest  Engines 


Minneapolis  Motors 

Mitchell 

Moline-Knlght 

Moreland  Trucks 

Napoleon  Trucks 

Nash 

National 

Nelson 

Nelson  Tractors 

Nelson  &  Lc  Moon 

Trucks 
Netco  Trucks 
Noble  Trucks 
Northway 
Oakland 

Old  Keliiiblc  Trucks 
OldsmoblU- 
Owens  Light  & 

Power  Plants 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Pan-American 
Parker  Trucks 
Paterson 
Patriot  Trucks 
Peerless 
Perfect  PowerSprayers 


Phlanna 

Piercc-Arrow 

Pilot 

Pioneer  Tractors 

Premier 

Ranger  Trucks 

Red  Wing  Thorobred 

Motors 
Rco 

Re  Vere 
Rikcr  Trucks 
Roberts  Motors 
Robinson  Fire 

Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Trucks 
Sanford  Trucks 
Saxon 

Scrlpps -Booth 
Scrlpps  Motors 
Scagrave  Fire  Trucks 
Seneca 

Signal  Trucks 
Singer 
Standard  "8" 


Standard  Trucks 
Stearns-  Knight 
Stearns  Tractors 
Sterling  Fnglncs 
Sterling  Motors 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Straubel  Kngines 
Sullivnn  Trucks 
Super  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting  Plants 
S-S-F,-Co. 
Tiffen  Trucks 
Titan  Trucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Trego  Motors 
Universal  Trucks 
I'nited  Trucks 
Van  Blcrrk  Motors 
Veerac  Motors 
Vim  Trucks 
Word  La  France 

Trucks 
Westcott 
White 

Whitney  Tractors 
WllcoT  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135.  727,  April  13. 1916.  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.  216. 139,  Feb.  13,  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 
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Esterbrook  Pins 

For  Hard  and  Constant  Use 


Ov 

write 

No. 
world. 


er  sixty  years'   experience    in    maicin^    pens  that 

well  all  the  time  goes  into  every  EstAbrook  pen. 

048  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most   used  pen  in  thj 

Wherever  hard  work  is  required  of  a  pen  you  tindjth^ 

Esterbrook  Falcon  Pen  No. 
048,  It  is  made  of  finest  steel, 
especially  processed  to  produce 
a  smooth  writinrc,  flexible  yet 
firm  pen.  The  design  is 
adapted  to  provide  for  the  great 
\;uietv  ot  uses  to  wliicli  tlli^ 
pen   i^  pur. 

&ena  or  telepnone  to 
yt)Ui  nearest  dealer,  ask- 
ing for  samples.  15c  a 
dozen,  assorted  or  of 
your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK 

PEN  MFG.  CO, 
i-70  COOPER  STREE 
CAMDEN,  N 

Canadian  .\gents 


own  Bros.,  Ltd. 
iToronto,  Canada 


kB 


TEiEGRAM 
BLANK > 


Eshrmook Pens 


are  permanently  .  .id  helpkssly  bedridden, 
shall  receive  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
created  such  a  defrnite  fixt  schedule,  and 
the  natural  result  followed.  A  man  made 
application  who  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg 
on  the  same  side,  and  who  was  really  worse 
off  than  the  man  who  had  lost  both  legs, 
and  yet  the  Bureau  was  unable  to  gi-ant  to 
that  man  anything  more  than  a  permanent 
total  rating  which  caiTied  with  it  onl\- 
thirty  dollars  per  month.  The  Bureau  is 
deciding  each  case  upon  its  merits,  using  its 
past  experience  as  a  guide  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  each  individual.  The 
WTiter  first  believed  that  a  schedule  of  ral  - 
ings  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  draw  uj). 
but  when  he  looked  over  the  i-atings  which 
were  then  being  used,  and  saw  that  the  in- 
juries to  the  head  alone  covered  some  fif- 
teen pages,  and  did  not  include  injuries  to 
eyes,  he  realized  that  to  attempt  to  publish 
such  a  schedule  would  result  in  confusing 
the  men  instead  of  iielping  them. 

Another  question  is  very  frequently' 
asked:  "Upon  what  is  the  rating  based'.' 
If  I  get  a  job  and  earn  some  money,  will 
my  compensation  cease?"  "If  I  earned 
one  hundred  dollars  before  I  went  into  th^' 
service,  and  now  can  earn  only  fifty  dollars, 
what  will  the  per  cenl.  mean?  Will  it  be 
.')0%  of  the  mone\-  I  am  now  earning,  or 
50%  of  the  difference,  or  just  what  will  il 
be?"  This  is  in  effect  asking  for  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "reduction  in  earning  ca- 
pacity." The  rating  is  supposed  to  detei- 
mine  what  reduction  in  earning  <^apacit\- 
the  man's  disability  has  caused  him. 

To  arrive  at  this  reduction  in  earning 
capacity  there  must,  be  a  comparison  of  the 
two  situations  in  order  to  determine  what 
the  reduction  has  been,  and  to  fix  the  basis 
for  comparison  has  been  a  very  difficull 
question  for  those  administering  the  Act. 
It  was  at  fii'st  believed  that  a  comparison 
of  a  man's  earnings  after  he  left  the  service 
ttdth  those  pre^nous  to  entering  the  service 
would  afford  an  acciu'ate  basis  and  that  the 
result  wotdd  bt-  the  reduction  in  the  man's 
earnings. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  using  such  a 
compari-son?  It  is  that  the  question:  ""If 
I  get  a  job  and  earn  some  money  will  na\- 
<'ompen.sation  cease?"  must  be  answered, 
"Yes,  yom-  compensation  will  be  reduced 
or  discontinued." 

Obviously  this  is  not  just.  A  man  with 
a  disease  like  tuberculosis  or  Bright's  dis- 
ease might  by  reason  of  his  necessities  be 
forced  to  find  a  job  and  earn  something 
even  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  doctors. 
The  residt  would  be  that  the  more  he 
earned,  the  less  he  would  get  from  the 
(iovernment,  and  the  Government  would 
profit  bA  that  man's  industry,  even  tlm 
that  juan's  industry  might  be  one  form  of 
conunitting  suicide,  [f  the  man  got  a  raise 
of  ten  dollars,  he  would  receive  a  reduction 
in  his  com])ensation.  Such  a  method  of 
determining  the  (comparison  also  does  not 
lake  into  consideration  that,  most  men  who 
had  been  in  the  service  for  any  length  of 
time  had  gained  immeasurably  by  the  ex- 
perience, and  probably  had  improved  their 
earning  capacity  . 

A  man  ma>'  ha\'e  gone  into  the  war  as  a 
farm-hand  and  come  out  as  an  expert  auto- 
mobile mechanic,  if  this  were  so,  then  his 
earnings  as  an  expert  mechanic  would  be 
compared  with  those  when  he  was  a  farm- 
hand, and  he  would  never  secure  compen- 
sation so  long  as  he  worked.  Such  a  com- 
parison also  would  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  probably  when  the  man  went 
into  the  war,  one  hundred  dollars  per 
monlji  was  worth  a  great-  deal  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars  at  the  present  time. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  clearly  seen  that   to 
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judge  a  iiiau  on  his  actual  earnings,  either 
past  or  present,  is  distinctly  unfair  to  the 
man. 

It  was  believed  that  the  oioly  comparisou 
which  could  be  used  that  would  ))e  fair  to 
the  man  was  a  comparison  of  his  physi(^al 
condition  before  he  entered  the  service  witli 
that  of  his  physical  condition  at  the  present 
time  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  man's 
earnings,  Such  a  (comparison,  of  course, 
had  to  be  coupled  with  the  experience  tables 
of  the  doctors  and  the  various  workman's 
compensation  commissions,  to  determine 
liow  much  the  average  disability  affected 
the  average  earning  capacity,  and  it  is  this 
basis  of  comparison  that  the  Bureau  is  now 
using.  The  result  is,  that  just  as  long  as 
the  doctors  say  a  man  is  suffering  a  disabil- 
ity which  will  affect  his  earning  caj)acity  to 
a  certain  degree,  just  so  long  will  he  receFve 
compensation  of  a  corresponding  percent- 
age and  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  his 
carningis.  He  nvd,\  be  ♦■arning  five  times 
as  much  as  he  ever  earned  before,  and  still 
})e  entitled  to  the  compensation.  (Con- 
gress in  the  Act  recognized  the  justice  of 
this  position  for  those  who  had  permanent 
disabihties  by  stijnilating  that  their  ratings 
should  be  based  u])on  such  an  average 
table,  and  should  not  be  in  any  way  depend- 
ent upon  their  earnings). 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  definite  sched- 
ule man_\  men  believe  that  they  have  not 
l>een  treated  the  .same  as  other  men,  says 
the  bulletin.  The  Bureau  works  upon  the 
jjrinciple  that  a  man  with  a  disabihty  that, 
he  has  just  received,  atid  who  is  just  going 
out  into  the  world,  is  under  a  much  more 
serious  handicap  than  (he  man  with  the 
same  disabihty,  but  of  long  standing.  The 
latter  man,  it  is  argued,  has  had  time  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  disability,  and 
lirobabl.^  in  large  part  to  overcome  il. 
The  man  just  out  of  the  .servics  has  all  this 
pt^riod  before  him.     Therefore,  we  read: 

The  Bureau  nvognized  this  fad  and, 
even  in  cases  of  loss  of  li-mbs,  perfectlx  def- 
inite fixt,  disabilities,  makes  awards  of  a 
temporary  nature  of  a  greater  extent  until 
it  is  shown  that  the  man  has  overcome  this 
extra  handicap.  This  extra  handicai),  of 
<'Ourse,  is  much  greater  to  some  men  than 
to  others.  The  loss  of  an  arm  to  a  mechanic 
will  be  a  much  more  serious  loss  than  to  a 
lawyer,  and  it  would  take  the  former  much 
longer  to  overcome  the  extra  handicap  than 
it  would  the  latter. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  common  reasons 
Avhy  men  with  apparently  the  same  dis- 
ability believe  that,  they  are  not  being 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are,  only  the  facts  are  different 
in  the  two  cases.  As  soon  as  the  extra- 
handicaj)  is  overcome  the  man  is  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  no  change  will  he 
made  in  the  compensation  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  At  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately TT}  per  cent,  of  the  awards  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Bureau  for  disabihty 
have  been  temporary  awards,  showing  in 
how  large  ».  measm-e  the  Bureau  has  been 
attempting  to  meet  the  hardships  of  the 
individual  (;as(\  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  question  which  has  arisen  is. 
"Why  should  I  be  forced  to  havt>' another 
physical  examination  when  I  have  just  been 
through  an  examination  and  been  given  a 
rating  by  the  Army  Surgeon".'  Why  can'l 
you  take  that  rating  and  award  me  com- 
pensation at  once';:"'  It,  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Army  surgeons  are  making 
these  examinations  and  giving  ratings  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose  than  that  of 


■'  *'Vv<i,.' 


More  than  Something  Good  to  Eat 

Grape  ^  Nuts 

— ^full  of  the  ener^-producin^ 
nourishment  that  keeps  the  "human 
machine"  on  the  ^o. 

'— a  rebuilder  of  tissues  torn  down 
by  the  daily  grind. 


from  the  head  of  the  house  to  his  entire  famJy.  The  oixly  sxirr 
root  and  foundation  for  a  sturdy  family  tree —  a  Home 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

places  this  home  within  reach  at  minimum  huilding  cost.  Attractivf 
folio  of  nouses  and  information  promptly  on  request.  Write  now. 


/\RKj\NSA.S    soft    pine   BUIUiAU  1221  fioyh-  flu iU,„^  ■  LITTLL  ROCK.,  ARKANSAS 
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The  Health  of  the 
Outdoors 


sr-i-5E!.-5JSSS.-£:3£i«!«8?^ 


HERE  is  health  in  the  air  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  seashore  or  the  open  country. 

Outdoor  air  in  the  town  or  city  is  an 
altogether  different  proposition.  Here 
you  have  the  dusty,  dirty  and  smoky  atmosphere, 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  free  air  which  nature 
intended. 

Air  that  produces  energy  and  heahh,  that  makes 
workers  in  either  the  office  or  the  factory  fit  for 
their  job,  must  be  cleaned  and  purified  by  the 
proper  method  of  air  conditioning. 

By  such  a  system  the  air  is  drawn  from  out- 
doors, all  foreign  substances  are  removed;  it 
is  properly  cleaned,  purified  and  humidified  to 
the  proper  degree  for  health  and  is  then  sent 
out  into  the  room  as  clear  and  pure  as  the  finest 
mountain  air. 

Purified  air  is  an  established  fact  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  prominent  businesses  in  this  country. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  imill  be  glad  to  send  you  our 
booklet  "An  Argument  in  a  Pullman  "  which  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  conditioned  air.  Write  for  it 

r 

AMERICAN  BLOWER  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


CANADIAN  SIROCCO  CO..  LTD. 
WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


BRANCHES  IN  ALL 
LARGE  CITIES 


the  administration  of  the  Bureau,  and  it 
has  been  found  more  advantageous  to  the 
men  to  have  them  examined  by  men  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Act;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  the  Public  Health  Service  Offi- 
cers in  the  field  who  make  the  examinations 
send  the  results  of  their  examinations  to  a 
board  in  close  touch  with  the  Bureau's 
policies,  which  makes  the  ratings.  This 
second  examination  is  not  to  hinder  the 
men,  or  delay  their  awards,  but  is  really 
intended  to  work  to  their  advantage  in  giv- 
ing them  the  most  sjanpathetic  treatment. 

Another  question  which  has  been  asked 
very  often  is,  "How  can  a  man  who  is  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  be  expected 
to  live  on  thirty  dollars  per  month?"  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  ob- 
vious. The  Bureau  has  urgently  requested 
legislation  to  increase  the  compensation  to 
an  adequate  amount.  Such  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  114,570  men  are 
awaiting  compensation  for  their  injuries. 
Director  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  in  a  re- 
cent statement,  corrected  the  impression 
carried  by  these  figures.  The  director 
said:  "The  114,570  claims  do  not  repre- 
sent claims  made  by  wounded  men.  When 
a  man  is  discharged  from  the  service,  and 
when  it  is  found  that  by  his  record  he  was 
disabled  in  action  in  line  of  duty,  either  by 
wounds  or  l)y  disease,  the  Bureau  imme- 
diately sends  to  that  man  proper  forms  for 
him  to  execute  and  send  back  to  the  Bureau 
so  that  we  can  immediately  put  him  under 
an  immediate  physical  examination,  upon 
which  is  determined  his  disabihty.  Thou- 
sands of  men  never  respond  to  that  com- 
munication. The  Bureau  holds  these  cases 
as  potential  claims,  believing  the  man  even- 
tually will  make  application  for  compensa- 
tion. Until  we  are  able  to  get  replies  from 
the  men  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  handle 
their  cases. 

"These  communications  are  sent  to  the 
man  immediately  upon  receipt  from  the 
military  or  naval  establislmient  of  his  dis- 
charge order  and  certificate  of  health.  If 
we  do  not  hear  from  the  men  it  is  evidence 
conclusive  that  no  claim  has  been  made  for 
compensation.  In  order  not  to  close  the 
case  we  decide  that  that  man  is  compen- 
sable and  we  make  an  effort  to  reach  the  man 
and  hold  the  case  as  a  potential  claim. 

"These  potential  claims  were  included 
in  that  114,570  'disabled  men  now  await- 
ing compensation.'  This  statement  would 
lead  people  to  believe  that  these  claims  are 
actual  claims  and  not  potential  claims,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  settled  because  of 
the  neglect  of  the  Bureau.  This  is  abso- 
lutely not  a  fact. 

It  is  important  for  ser-ace  men  to  know 
that  under  the  law,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  compensation  for  disabilitj^  which  may 
occur  in  the  future  as  .he  result  of  disease 
or  injury  incurred  in  :.etive  sendee  in  the 
line  of  duty,  they  must  within  a  year  from 
leaving  the  ser\  ice  obtain  from  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  a  certificate  stating 
that  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  resignation 
from  the  ser\nce  they  ■\^'ere  suffering  from 
physical  troubles,  likely  to  result  in  death 
or  disability.  This  certificate  registers  the 
fact  that  they  were  sick  or  injured,  even 
tho  they  may  seemingly  have  reco^•ered 
their  health.  If,  in  the  future,  disability 
develops,  or  death  occurs  the  certificate 
wiU  be  necessary  to  support  a  claim  for 
compensation. 

Request  for  the  certificate  by  those  en- 
titled to  it,  should  be  made  to  the  Chief 
Medical  AdAnsor,  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance, Washington,  D.  C.  without  delay. 
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Our  Accomplishment 
— Your  Assurance 

THIS  great  Southern  Pine  log  is 
one  of  thousands  which  come 
every  day  in  steady  stream  up  the 
'slips"  into  the  thirteen  saw  mills  ot 
The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Company  to 
be  sawn  into  lumber — not  "just  lum- 
ber" but  lumber  so  skillfully  made 
and  so  carefully  graded  that  it  is 
worthy  to  bear  branded  upon  it  this 
trade-marked  name 

TonG-ReLL 

THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY  LUMBER 


Standing  sponsor  for  the  trade-mark 

tliis  firm's  forty-foui  years  of  lumbering. 
All  the  experience  of  those  years  is  repre- 
sented in  it's  output — more  than  60(1  million 
feet  annually.  Years  of  testing  men  and 
machinery;  years  of  acquiring  the  cream  of 
the  forests  in  the  famous  Calcasieu  South- 
ern Pine  Districts,  years  of  striving  for  a 
goal— that  goal,  a  product  so  nearly  perfect 
that  we  are  proud  to  brand  it  with  our 
name.  It  is  our  mark  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  your  mark  of  assurance. 


^^X 


-AT—..     ^  . 
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Five-Passenger  Sedan 


Standards  for 


HERE  are  closed  cars  that  were 
designed  to  establish  new 
standards  of  quality,  comfort 
and  appearance.  You  should  see  how 
exquisitely  they  are  finished,  uphol- 
stered and  equipped;  how  staunch  and 
lasting  they  are. 

Never  before  have  comparable  bodies 
been  offered  on  other  than  extremely 
high-priced  cars. 

There  are  numberless  items  that 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  these 
new-type  cars.  There  is  sturdy  con- 
struction that  insures  unusual  service. 
There  are  new  and  smarter  lines  that 
give  style.  There  is  fine  finish  that 
brings  beauty  and   rich   appearance. 

Scores  of  Improvements 

Their  roomy  , design  means  riding 
comfort     and     freedom     of    movement. 


Superb  interior  appointments  add  lux- 
ury and  refinement.  Clever  propor- 
tioning gives  these  bodies  a  low,  rakish 
look,  yet  head  room  is  more  than  ade- 
quate. 

The    upholstery    is    rich    gray  velour, 

as    are    the    ceiling     and    side  panels. 

There    are    gray    silk    curtains  at    the 

windows,  and  high-pile  Wilton  carpet- 
ing to  match. 

Corner  reading  lights  and  dome 
lights,  as  well  as  other  fitments^  are  of 
oxidized  silver  in  a  delicately  chased 
design.  Roofs  are  of  agasote — the  last 
word  in  roofing  material.  Ingenious 
devices  control  door  and  window 
glasses  at  the  touch  of  a  hand.  All 
glasses  are  set  in  rubber  guides.  Heavy 
rubber  wedges  cushion  the  doors. 
There  is  no  rattling  or  shifting. 


6-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1690 

120-Inch  Wheelbase—40  h.p.  Motor 

S-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 


5-Passenger  Sedan  $2600 
4-Passenger  Coupe  $2500 


7-Passenger  Touring  Car  $1875 

127-Inch  Wheelhase—48  h.p.  Motor 

All  Prices  f.o.b.  Factory 
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Four- Passenger  Coupe 


Fine  Closed  Cars 


THESE  splendid  bodies  are 
.mounted  on  the  new  Victory 
Chassis.  A  truly  remarkable  car, 
in  every  detail,  is  the  result.  Two 
years  of  revisions,  based  on  sixteen 
years'  experience,  have  made  these 
betterments  possible. 

Strength  and  endurance  are  assured 
by  larger  parts — stronger  parts.  Bet- 
ter materials  and  finer  workmanship 
mean  dependability. 

Brake  efficiency  is  increased  by  new 
design.  A  new-type  clutch  is  added. 
The  ball-bearing  steering  gear  elim- 
inates fatigue.  Long  cantilever  rear 
springs  give  matchless  riding  ease  and 
do  not  break  in  use. 

Compare  These  Features 

There  is  utter  smoothness  in  the 
motor — better  balance.     There  are  per- 


fect fitting  pistons,  adding  power  and 
resulting  in  economy.  Complete  vapor- 
ization of  gas  is  accomplished  by 
twice -better  heating  of  the  intake. 
There  is  a  thermostatic  control  of  tem- 
peratures. 

All  these  improvements  aim  at  last- 
ing newness,  lower  upkeep  cost,  and 
reduced  operating  expense.  $300,000 
has  been  spent  for  new  factory  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  alone.  Nothing 
has  been  spared  that  would  bring 
about  the  sought  for  attainment. 

Mitchell  dealers  are  now  showing 
these  most  modern  cars.  See  them. 
Judge  what  Mitchell  improvements 
mean  to  you.  Go  over  all  details.  Let 
your  judgment  confirm  all  the  fine 
things  now  being  said  about  Mitchell 
Sixes,  both  closed  and  open  models. 

Illustrative   book  sent    upon    request. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 


Continued 


UNHEALTHY    COMMUNITY    FASHIONS 

HOW  habits  of  uneleanliness  and  care- 
lessness throughout  a  group  or  a 
comrriunitj'  may  add  greatly  to  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  or  injury,  is  told  1\\-  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans  in  tlu^  course  of  a  paper  oti 
'■  Health  Education  in  Industry,"  read 
'.v)fore  the  National  Safety  '^^ouucil  in 
C/leveland  and  printed  in  Modern.  Medicine 
(Chicago,  November).  To  remedy  this, 
information  and  instruction  are  not  enough; 
the  habits  must  be  changed.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  personal  matter,  and  yet  it  is 
controlled  ^'ery  largely  by  the  inclination 
of  every  man  to  do  as  his  fellows  do.  If 
they  are  dirty  or  careless,  dirt  and  care- 
lessness become  the  fashion  in  their  group, 
whether  it  be  smaU  or  large — and  ten  to 
one  he  follows  the  fashion.  Evidently  it 
is  the  business  of  the  hygienist  or  the 
safety-first  advocate  to  change  the  fash- 
ions where  he  finds  that  thej'  are  bad. 
Fashions  in  dress  are  frequently  changed, 
as  we  know,  by  persons  who  have  personal 
profit  in  view.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  change  others  where  community  welfare 
is  invohed,  if  the  right  methods  are  used. 
Writes  Dr.  Evans: 

"Recently  a  great  professor  in  a  great 
university  wrote  as  follows  of  personal 
hygiene:  'Personal  hygiene  is  not  a  sub- 
ject that  can  be  advanced  by  public 
meetings.  It  has  to  be  worked  out  by, 
or  with,  each  person  indi\  idually.'  A  good 
answer  to  this  opinion  appeared  in  the  head- 
lines of  a  daily  paper  issued  about  the 
time  this  letter  was  received.  It  read: 
'Dress  designers  call  for  larger  hips  this 
season.  Checks  and  stripes  and  lots  of 
yellows  appear  to  be  favorites.' 

"When  fashion  decrees  that  hips  are  to 
be  larger,  hips  wiU  be  larger;  or  that 
checks,  stripes,  and  lots  of  yellow  are  to  be 
worn,  you  (;anbet  they  will  be  worn.  It 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  fashion  de- 
termines wearing-apparel,  clothes,  shoes, 
the  shape  of  the  feet,  in  great  measure 
the  food  and  the  methods  of  its  prepara- 
tion, and  in  some  measure  hours  of  sleep. 
Now,  no  one  will  contend  that  fashion  is 
worked  out  l)y  or  with  each  perscai  individ- 
ually. An  impulse,  or  not  infrequently,  a 
convention  of  the  interested,  issues  a  decree 
and  forthwith  the  civilized  world  obeys  it. 
There  is  no  other  field  where  there  is  so 
little  individuality,  so  little  work  by  or 
with  the  individual. 

'■^Ul  of  the  items  specified  in  the  above 
paragraph — clothes,  shoes,  food,  sleeping' 
hours — are  matters  of  personal  hygiene. 
Now,  personal  hygiene  is  a  matter  of  good 
habits  on  the  one  hand  or  bad  ones  on  the 
other;  and  so  is  safety  work;  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  pul)lic, 
work  pronouncements,  feats,  discussions, 
are  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  What  I 
have  said  about  personal  hygiene  applies 
to  accident-prevention;  if  there  is  no  field 
for  any  but  individual  effort  in  personal 
hygiene,  the  same  holds  true  of  accident- 
j)revention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  public 
work  pronouncements,  feats,  discussions, 
n(nvspaper  articles,  publicity,  can  aft'ect 
changes  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene 
t  hey  can  be  effective  in  accident-prevention. 


"I  agree  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  education  is  by  personal  individual 
work.  I  am,  for  it  as  strong  as  any  one; 
but  it  has  limitations  which  make  it  im- 
possible as  a  solution  of  our  difficulties. 
It  is  tedious,  expensive,  and  requires  too 
much  machinery  to  be  practicable  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  whole  situation. 
There  are  great  possibilities  for  the 
group-method  even  in  educating  adults. 
1  propose  to  disuess  some  phases  of  some 
of  the  group-methods." 

The  whole  question,  in  Dr.  Evans's 
opinion,  is  one  of  salesmanship.  Here  are 
some  men  with  information — the  goods. 
Here  are  men  in  need  of  the  goods,  but 
not  anxious  to  buy.  How  can  the  goods 
be  sold?  As  Dr.  Evans  sees  it  the  place 
of  the  complete  treatise  is  for  distribution 
among  leaders,  to  instruct  them  with  a 
view  to  having  them. translate  the  informa- 
tion, precept,  or  point  of  view  into  the 
psychology  of  the  followers.  The  purpose 
of  the  short  statement  is  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  man  who  is  not  greatly 
interested,  who  will  not  give  attention  for 
long,  who  will  not  make  fine  distinctions 
and  who  will  not  try  to  remember.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  men  who  advertise  goods  know  the 
selling-power  of  a  slogan.  Slogans  to  be 
effective  must  be  short,  catchy,  and  easily 
remembered.  They  must  be  positive. 
Negative  slogans  are  not  so  effective.  They 
must  imply  action.  'Swat  the  Fly,'  fills 
all  the  indications  well,  'Do  Not  Spit,' 
does  not.  In  making  cartoons,  size  of 
type,  color  schemes,  pictures,  are  matters 
to  be  carefuUy  thought  out.  The  use  of 
slogans  comes  under  a  well-recognized 
principle  of  advertising.  In  the  words 
of  Lord  Fisher,  '  Reiteration  is  the  secret 
of  conviction.' 

"I  get  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
letters  a  day.  An  analysis  of  these  letters 
shows  that  for  every  one  interested  in 
prevention,  there  are  ten  interested  in  the 
<'iire  of  a  developed  disorder,  the  actual 
figures  being  66  and  660.  This  shows  that 
the  overwhelming  interest  is  in  developed 
conditions.  'The  devil  was  sick — the 
devil  a  monk  would  be.'  Altho  I  WTite 
most  about  hay-fever  in  the  spring,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  who  write  me  about 
hay-fever  write  well  after  the  onset  of 
the  hay-fever  season. 

"Most  diseases  of  the  degenerative 
gi"Oup  are  the  result  of  bad  habits.  The 
most  effective  way  to  write  about  a  given 
bad  habit  is  to  tie  it  up  with  some  disease 
which  grows  out  of  it.  For  one  illustra- 
tion— teU  the  news  aboiit  some  person  with 
diabetes,  then  touch  on  diabetes  in  general 
and,  finally,  exj)atiate  on  the  habits  of  ex- 
cessive sugar-  and  bread-eating;  or  give 
the  news  of  some  accident,  tell  of  accidents 
of  this  type,  and  then  dilate  upon  care- 
lessness. These  make  ideal  presentations. 
In  these  longer  presentations  I  can  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  exciting  controversy 

"The  larger  field  for  personal  and  oi-al 
presentation  wUI  be  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. Very  efficient  use  has  been 
made  of'  le(!tures,  illustrated  and  non- 
illustratt'd.  Let  me  suggest  that  the 
method  be  varied  occasionally  by  intro- 
ducing a  brief  lecture  unexpectedly  into  a 
I)rogram  an-anged  on  a  basis  of  entertain- 
ment solely.  Thus  you  will  secure  a  little 
of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  indifferent. 
Such  a  l(!cturer,  remembering  the  lack  of 
interest  of  most  of  liis  audience,  wiU  do 


well  to  speak  briefly,  epigrammaticaUy, 
making  use  of  (jatchy,  easily  remembered 
phrases 

' '  The  education  of  children  is  a  far  more; 
satisfactory  field.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
PubMc  Health  Service  and  various  State 
boards  of  health  have  prepared  text-books 
on  health  subjects  to  take  the  place  of 
ordinary  readers.  As  I  understand  it, 
none  of  these  has  ever  come  into  very 
wide  use.  Teachers  have  explained  to  me 
that  they  must  use  the  adopted  text- 
books, and  no  book-agents  ever  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  adoption  boards  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  these  free  health  readers. 

' '  If  you  go  into  the  text-book  field  there 
is  but  one  way  to  do  and  that  is  to  play  the 
game  as  it  is  played.  It  might  be  advis- 
able for  you  to  consider  cooperation  with 
the  health  people  in  the  production  of 
readers,  spellers,  and  other  texts  making 
use  of  such  stories  as  you  could  furnish  as 
material  for  the  books 

"This  is  a  good  place  to  say  that  dis- 
cipline is  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  Childhood  is  the 
time  to  teach  discipline. 

"Far  and  away  the  most  potent  educa- 
tional influence  of  accident-prevention  was 
the  passage  of  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws.  The  placing  of  accidents  on  an 
economic  basis  was  directly  responsible 
for  much  of  the  result.  A  great  part  of  its 
effect  came  through  creating  a  background 
for  the  National  Safetj-  Council  and  its 
sui)erb  educational  work.  Thus  indirectly 
and  directly  workmen's  compensation  was 
responsible  for  the  'Safety  First'  move- 
ment. Personally,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
prevention  of  accidents  in  fields  other 
than  in  industry,  and  in  the  general  pre- 
vention of  disease." 


THE   EXPORT   OF  LEFT-OVERS 

REAL  export  trade  should  involve 
furnishing  the  goods  that  the  buyer 
wants — articles  made  directly  for  him — 
not  merely  the  left-over  stock  of  things 
made  originally  to  suit  ourselves.  Hitherto, 
says  E.  Verne  Richardson,  United  States 
Consul  at  Karachi,  India,  writing  in 
Commerce  Reports  (Washington,  Novem- 
ber 4),  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  called 
in  the  United  States  exporting  has  in 
reality  been  nothing  more  than  selling 
surplus  stock  in  markets  beyond  our 
geographical  limits.  Many  of  these  prod- 
ucts, manufactured  for  American  require- 
ments, have  been  offered)  overseas  on  a  sort 
of  "take  it  or  leave  it"  principle.  This 
haphazard  method  is  not  really  exporting. 
It.  is  not  enough  to  say  of  this  or  that 
article  that  it  suits  American  conditions, 
and  therefore  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 
The  point  is,  is  it  suitable?    He  goes  on: 

"In  countries  like  India  where  every 
European  has  his  native  servant,  probably 
several  of  them,  private  conveyances  must 
be  provided  with  an  extra  seat  for  a  'boy.' 
This  is  usually  at  the  back.  Naturally, 
vehicles  equipped  in  this  fashion  by  th-eir 
manufacturers  are  more  in  request  than 
those  not  so  equipped.  An  American 
runabout  motor-car  at  home  may  not,  and 
probably  does  not,  need  this  extra  seat; 
but  if  India  needs  it  and  wants  it.  the 
wideawake  American  manufacturer  of 
motor-cars  will  see  that  this  seat  is  pro- 
vided on  those  cars  he  sends  to  India. 

"A  second  example:   In  American  cities 
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An  Even  Finer  Detroit  Electric 

The  discriminating  public  looks  naturally  to  the  Detroit  Electric  for  the  latest  ideas  in 
enclosed  car  design  and  construction. 

This  year's  model  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  lon^  line  of  cars  which  have  main- 
tained Detroit  Electric  dominance.  A  perfect  harmony  of  line — graceful,  distinctive,  yet 
dignified;  an  exceptional  riding  comfort,  attained  by  the  use  of  specially-designed  three- 
quarter  elliptic  springs,  lon^,  wide  and  flat;  an  artistic  selection  in  upholstery  and  interior 
fittings  which  combines  beauty,  luxury  and  comfort. 

Already  those  who  have  seen  this  new  model  are  acclaiming  it  the  finest  car  of  any  type 
yet  produced  for  city  and  suburban  use.     You,  too,  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

On  ExKibition  at  tKe  SKows 

At  the  automobile  shows  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere  this  new  Detroit  Electric 
will  be  shown.     At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  exhibited 
in  the  show-rooms   of  leading   distributors  the  country 
over.    See  it  and  ^ive  yourself  the  pleasure  of  a  thorough 
test  of  its  riding  qualities. 

The  electric  Was  the  pioneer  enclosed,  car — 
and  it  is  still  the  hest 

DETROIT   ELECTRIC    CAR   COMPANY         DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
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"A  Pillow  for  the  Body" 


^full 


mo^SurQ 


of  slee 
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If  you  would  realize  the  full 
value  of  sleep^s  benefits — 
health,  happiness  and  success 
— begin  now  to  practice  both 
mental  and  physical  relaxation 
at  occasional  intervals  during 
the  day.  Remember  that  a 
good  night's  rest  begins  the 
day  before  as  truly  as  a  good 
day's  work  begins  the  night 
before. 

Then  at  night,  give  your  body  up  to 
the  undulating  cushioning  and  salu- 
tary,  body-conforming,  soothing  con* 
tact  of 


Sanitary 
Tviftless 
Mattress 


This  inseparably  air  woven,  long  fibre 
cotton  mattress  is  a  single,  tuftless  unit 
—not  a  series  of  layers*  It  is  as  vitally 
related  to  the  repose  of  the  body  in 
sleep  as  optimistic  thought  habit  is  to 
repose  of  mind.  And  let  us  tell  you 
why  the  Sealy  never  really  grows  old. 

Your  request  'will  bring  charming  cov.ering  samples 
and  the  names  of  our  dealers  in  your  locality 

SEALY  MATTRESS  CO.,  Sugar  Land,  Texas 
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water-supply  hydrants  are  universally 
installed,  and  a  steam-roller  or  tractor 
or  concrete-mixer  or  other  machine  re- 
quiring periodical  water-supply  has  no 
difficulty  in  filling  its  tank.  But  there  are 
places  in  India  where  water  is  not  thus 
easily  available.  An  attachment  to  the 
tractor  designed  to  hold  a  water-cart  is  a 
simple  matter,  and  if  India  wants  this  at- 
tachment, then  manufacturers  should  pro- 
vide it.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  in  India 
that  a  German  firm  before  the  war  securefl 
a  contract  for  a  certain  light  railway  at  a 
price  higher  than  that  tendered  by  others 
simply  because  it  asked  the  purchaser 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  then  agreed 
to  give  it  to  bim,  notwithstanding  that  to 
do  so  complete  sets  of  new  patterns  had  to 
be  made  for  part  of  the  work. 

"A  successful  solution  of  the  export 
problem  involves  a  f  uU  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  in  the  foreign  country  and  a 
ready  willingness  to  give  that  country 
what  it  wants,  irrespective  of  any  pre- 
conceived notions  in  the  exporter's  mind  of 
what  it  ought  to  want.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  find  in  America  salesmen  with 
Indian  experience,  but  without  such  ex- 
perience the  best  results  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary 
for  American  manufacturers  who  seriously 
contemplate  entering  the  Indian  market 
to  send  a  man  to  India,  with  the  und"r- 
stariding  that  he  wiU  be  given  time  to 
learn  the  country  and  its  peculiar  condi- 
tions before  concrete  results  wUl  be  ex- 
pected of  him.  The  salesman  who  will 
really  make  good  in  India  must  be  one 
fully  accustomed  to  social  usages,  as  the 
l:>ig  business  here  at  the  present  time  is 
that  connected  with  government  enter- 
prises, and  to  approach  departmental 
heads  of  the  Indian  Government,  tact, 
diplomacy,  and  a  good  address  are 
essential." 


SPARE  THE  HANGER  AND  SPOIL 
THE  CLOTHES 

NOT  frequent  pressing,  Imt  its  avoid- 
ance, is  the  thing  that  will  keep 
woolen  clothing  in  good  condition  and 
make  it  wear  long.  G.  C.  flopkins,  who 
makes  this  assertion  in  an  article  on  "Car- 
ing for  Clothes,"  contributed  to  The  For^- 
ca>it  (New  York),  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
altho  some  pressing  is  necessary,  too  much 
of  it  spoils  the  looks  of  cloth  and  injures  the 
fabric.  If  wrinkling  is  avoided  much  press- 
ing will  not  be  necessary,  and  to  this  end 
Mr.  Hopkins  bids  us  place  every  garment 
on  a  hanger  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off.  "Get 
the  hanger  habit!"  is  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Have  plenty  of  hangers  at  hand 
and  use  them  freely.  Never  throw  a  gar- 
ment down  in  an  untidy  heap.  Advice  of 
this  kind  is  often  given  in  the  interest  of 
neatness  and  order;  Mr.  Hopkins  gives  it 
as  an  important  item  of  the  thi'if  t  program 
in  these  days  of  high  prices.  Who,  he  asks, 
does  not  know  the  man  who  wears  his  suit 
twice  as  long  as  the  next  one,  and  yet  looks 
better  all  the  time?     He  goes  on: 

"The  diiTerenee  is  in  slight  habits  of  care 
which  seem  trivial  indeed,  but  are  uupor- 
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tant  in  the  long  run.  Many  a  woman  who 
buys  excellent  suits  never  looks  perfectly 
drest  in  them  because  she  does  not  take  fas- 
tidious care  of  her  clothes  at  all  times. 
This  does  not  imply  the  necessity  of  pre- 
occupation with  such  a  concern — merely 
the  establishment  of  good  habits  in  caring 
for  one's  possessions. 

"Many  people,  particularly  men,  im- 
agine that  it  is  all  a  question  of  having 
frequent  pressing  done.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  partly  a  matter  of  avoiding  pressing. 
There  is  hardly  anything  that  spoils  the 
appearance  of  wool  so  soon  as  too  much 
pressing.  The  heat  of  the  iron  steals  the 
life  of  the  fabric;  a  certain  amount  of  grit 
is  inevitably  prest  in,  to  wear  on  the  fine 
fibers;  the  impact  of  the  heavy  utensil 
mats  the  hairs  together,  and  a  tendency  to 
that  dread  thing,  a  shiny  surface,  necessar- 
ily increases  with  ea'-h  successive  pressing. 
Sponging  to  counteract  this  helps  to  wear 
off  the  nap.  Of  course  some  pressing  is 
necessary — imperative,  in  fact.  And  of 
course  there  is  pressing  and  pressing — 
some  methods  are  far  better  than  others. 

"But  one  great  point  in  the  handling  of 
woolen  clothing  is  to  avoid  constant  press- 
ing. Hangers  for  coats,  dresses,  skirts,  and 
trousers  should  be  plentiful,  and  .should  be 
used  every  time  a  garment  is  removed. 
Once  get  the  habit,  and  it  is  harder  to 
fling  a  garment  down  in  a  mound  of 
wrinkles  than  to  hang  it  v.p  properly.  A 
great  thing  in  acquiring  the  habit  is  to 
have  enough  hangers  of  every  sort.  Many 
people  neglect  this,  and  the  annoyance  of 
never  having  quite  enough  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  many  lapses.  Another  thing 
is  not  to  leave  woolen  garments  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  damp  air.  Whenever 
they  are  not  in  use,  they  should  be  in  a 
closet,  and  on  damp  days  and  nights  the 
closet  doors  should  be  tightly  closed. 
Much  unnecessary  pressing  will  V)e  avoided 
by  observing  this  simple  precaution.  Oit 
dry,  bright  days  it  is  an  excellent  practise 
to  leave  the  closet  doors  wide  o[)en,  at  least 
until  the  bed-rooms  have  been  'done'  for 
the  day. 

"However,  it  is  precisely  the  good  quali- 
ties of  wool  which  make  it  require,  under 
the  best  conditions,  a  certain  amount  of 
pressing.  The  same  lively  fibers  which 
jirovide  air-cells  in  the  fal)ric,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully shed  damp  and  even  water,  con- 
tinually tend  to  curl  and  wrinkle  it. 

"It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  press  well  at 
home.  It  is  worth  while,  too,  for  the 
money  saved  is  really  considerable,  and  the 
methods  likely  to  be  better  for  the  lif(>  of 
the  nuiterial.  A  moderately  hot  iron 
should  be  used,  with  a  lintless  cotton  cloth 
between  the  iron  and  the  goods.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  ])lace 
comi)letely  dear  of  the  goods  for  standing 
the  iron  momentarily,  so  that  in  turning 
large  or  complicated  garments  no  part  of 
them  shall  iiuulvertently  touch  the  hot  iron. 

"The  pressing  cloth  should  be  wet  in  a 
basin  of  clear  water  each  titrie  the  iron  is 
applied,  and  then  wrung  as  dry  as  possible. 
When  the  cloth  is  removed,  the  material 
should  look  soft  and  fluffy,  and  should  be 
damp.  If  the  garment  is  unlined,  go  over 
the  entire  outer  surface  in  this  way,  aJid 
then  turn  it  over  arul  irf)n  dry  with  a  some- 
Avhat  cooler  iro?i  on  the  wrong  side.  If  a 
lining  |)re\cn1s  this,  then  press  as  great  an 
area,  as  possible  at  a  time,  turning  and 
handling  the  garment  with  great  care  so  as 
to  wrinkle  the  dam])  \\()()I  ns  little  as  pos- 
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An  Armstrong  Electric  Stove  for  Christmas 

When  he  hints  around  about  what  you  want  for  Christ- 
mas, just  sort  of  whisper  to  him,  "Make  it  an  Armstrong 
Table  Stove." 

It  will  be  a  practical  addition  to  your  household  equipment. 
You  can  boil,  fry,  or  steam  on  top  of  the  upper  section  of  the 
heat  unit,  grill  under  the  bottom  section,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  toasting  drawer  between  the  two  sections  busy  piling 
up  crispy  brown  toast.  That  makes  for  economy  of  elec- 
tricity. It  costs  only  two  or  three  cents  to  cook  all  the  hot 
dishes  of  the  meal, — right  on  the  table. 

You  will  like  the  aluminum  cooking  utensils — the  deep 
boiling  pan,  the  egg  cups,  the  griddle  for  frying  or  baking 
batter  cakes. 

The  tilting  connection  plug  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  keep 
the  stove  at  the  proper  cooking  temperature.  Just  tilt  the  plug 
up  or  down  and  it  slides  on  or  off.     It  never  sticks. 

He  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  whisper — "I  want  an 
Armstrong  Electric  Table  Stove  for  Christmas" — you  see  he 
likes  his  breakfasts  served  piping  hot.  He'll  find  the  Arm- 
strong Electric  at  your  local  dealer's,  or  by  writing  to 


Price, 
$12.50 


The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 


Cooks    "S 
OKings 
at  Once 


> 
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Resinol  5oap 

adopted  for  general  toilet,  use  helps  nature  give  the  skin  that 
clearness  and  glow  of  health  which  it  was  supposed  to  have,  re- 
ducing the  tendency  to  excessive  oiliness,  blotches,  and  other  skin 
defects.     It  contains  the  same  gentle,  soothing  ingredients  which 

make  Resinol  Ointment  so   bene- 
"C^csf7Svs^i3^-'^/_  V       nciai. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick 


is  becoming  the  favorite  with  many 
men  who  like  its  creamy  lather  and 
the  way  the  Resinol  in  it  soothes 
the  face  and  makes  shaving  a  posi- 
tive joy. 

AH  druggists  and  toilet  goods 
dealers  sell  Resinol   products. 


T 

J- his  book.  Homes  for  Workmen.  *  is 

the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  work 
on  Industrial  Housing  ever  published  It 
contains  more  than  forty  informative  articles 
by  recognized  authorities,  dealing  with 
every  problem  involved  m  housing  develop- 
ments, mcluding  the  choice  of  sites,  land 
purchases  methods  of  financing,  plot  plans, 
architectural  types,  terms  of  sale  or  lease, 
community  regulation,  maintenance,  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  industrial  de 
vclopments  as  investments,  etc.,  etc 


Practically  all  of  the  representative 
industrial  housing  developments  under- 
taken in  America  up  to  January,  1919,  are 
described  and  discussed,  some  by  private 
builders  and  some  by  government  repre- 
sentatives. 

"Homes  for  Workmen"  is  a  volume  of 
250  pages,  9ixl24  inches  in  size,  handsomely 
'  bound  in  boards,  profusely  illustrated  and 
beautifully  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  A 
limited  number  of  copies  will  be  sent  on  or- 
der, postpaid,  for  SI  00  a  copy 


To  be  certain  of  obtaining  your  copy, 
order  now,  mentiomng  this  magazine. 
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sible.  As  soon  as  the  pressing  is  done  hang 
in  an  airy  place  on  a  hanger.  See  that  the 
garment  is  arranged  well,  and  that  it  hangs 
free  on  all  sides.  The  right  side  of  wool 
goods  shonld  never  })e  u'oned  quite  dry. 

"If  there  is  in  the  material  dealt  with  a 
special  tendency  to  shine,  use  the  damp 
pressing  cloth,  and  a  thicker,  dry  piece  of 
some  heavy  white  goods  between  it  and  the 
iron — which  may  then  be  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  without  setting  the  hea\'y  cloth  afire." 
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INCURABLE  DISEASES 

TS  there  a  limit  to  the  future  possi- 
-■-  bUities  of  medical  science?  Shall  we 
ultimately  down  the  dragon  of  disease;  or 
will  it,  in  certain  forms,  always  continue 
to  ravage  the  human  race?  Medicine 
has  accomplished  so  many  wonders  that 
we  are  apt  to  credit  it  with  unlimited 
potentialities.  Not  so  Dr.  WiUiam  H. 
Porter,  for  many  years  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  the  New  York  Postgraduate 
Medical  School.  Dr.  Porter  beUeves  not 
only  that  there  is  no  specific  for  such  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  pneu- 
monia, but  that  in  the  nature  of  things  none 
can  ever  be  found.  Speaking  medically, 
these  diseases  are  and  must  remain  in- 
curable. In  an  interview  reported  for 
the  New  York  Times  by  Remsen  Crawford, 
Dr.  Porter  discust  the  latest  Rockefeller 
gift  from  a  different  standpoint  from  that 
usually  assumed.  After  expressing  his 
confidence  that  such  donations  "wiU  go  a 
long  way  toward  enabling  the  American 
school  of  medicine  to  take  its  rightful  place 
among  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world, 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
chief  benefits  which  have  arisen  from  these 
endowments  thus  far  consist  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  laws  requiring  better 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  applicants  for 
a  license  to  practise  medicine.  We  stiU 
need  more  legislative  safeguards,  and  there 
is  room  for  reform  in  the  matter  of  adjust- 
ing the  curriculum  and  imi^roving  the  clini- 
cal facilities  of  the  average  medical  college. 

"In  the  matter  of  research  there  is 
greater  need  to-day  than  ever  for  ample 
funds  to  extend  the  great  work  of  experi- 
ment and  investigation.  But  I  beheve 
it  should  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset 
that  no  research  can  ever  possibly  discover 
a  specific  remedy  which  Avill  cure  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and 
cancer.  I  don't  believe  that  the  experts 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  commendably  brought 
together  on  his  staff  of  medical  investiga- 
tors -wall  waste  much  of  their  time,  or 
much  of  his  money,  trying  to  find  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  now  a  known  fact  that 
anything  powerful  enough  to  kUl  the 
germ  may  be  equally  destructive  to  the 
patient. 

"With  diseases  which  we  call  'self- 
limited  '  it  is  now  accepted  as  true  that  we 
can  shorten  their  duration  and  decrease 
their  intensity.  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  scientists  will  direct 
their  research  in  this  direction. 

"This  is  not  pessimism.  It  is  common 
sense.     We  all  remember  what  a  thrill  of 
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elation  took  hold  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  what  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  seized 
the  civilized  world,  when  Dr.  Koch,  famed 
for  his  mastery  of  bacteriology,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  cure  for  consump- 
tion. Many  doctors  and  scientists  took 
him  at  his  word.  His  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  made  it  imperative  that 
he  should  be  taken  seriously.  In  my  prac- 
tise and  my  work  at  the  Postgraduate 
Medical  School  I  made  it  clear  then  that 
we  were  not  justified  in  believing  that  any 
specific  'cure'  could  be  elaborated  for  any 
pathological  condition,  altho  nature  does 
develop  antibodies  and  defensive  proteins, 
as  well  as  encysting  processes  and  other 
means  of  self-limiting  certain  conditions 
which  remove  or  overcome  toxins,  and, 
in  this  way,  facilitate  a  restoration  to 
normal  conditions. 

"In  connection  with  my  work  at  the 
Postgraduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
I  insisted  that  I  did  not  approve  of  any 
experiments  involving  human  life  with  Dr. 
Koch's  so-called  cure.  Years  have  passed, 
and  the  Koch  '  remedy '  has  passed  with  the 
years,  and  so  have  all  the  'remedies' 
offered  by  lesser  lights." 

But  is  there  not,  the  interviewer  inter- 
rupted, a  remote  possibility  that  some  day 
a  germ  culture  may  be  found  which  will 
spare  the  life  of  the  patient?  Had  not  the 
medical  profession  given  up  all  hope  in  the 
case  of  diphtheria,  and  in  the  case  of 
tetanus,  and  did  not  research  bring  at  last 
the  antitoxin  which  effects  a  profound 
amelioration  for  these  diseases?  To  these 
queries  Dr.  Porter  answered: 

"It  required  long  years  of  medical  re- 
search to  find  the  germ  of  consumption, 
and  longer  to  discover  the  germ  of  pneu- 
monia, and  many  long  years  have  been 
spent  in  the  arduous  search  for  some 
specific  for  these  germs.  In  the  case  of 
diphtheria,  antitoxin  does  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  disease.  But,  even  here, 
the  patient  must  undergo  the  strain  of  a 
well-nigh  lethal  dose.  It  is  well  to  add 
in  this  connection  that  antitoxin  is  chiefly 
effective  in  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
the  membranous  exudation,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  death  from  uncom- 
plicated diphtheria. 

"It  is  just  the  opposite  in  the  case  of 
a  new  serum  now  used  against  the  typhoid 
germ.  After  a  patient  has  become  in- 
fected with  the  typhoid  germ  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  inoculate  that  patient  with  the 
antityphoid  serum.  It  acts  well,  how- 
ever, as  a  vaccine,  and  produces  immunity 
from  the  disease  quite  as  effectively  as  the 
smallpox  virus.  ' 

"Th(!  pneumococcus,  or  germ  of  pneu- 
monia, was  discovered  by  Dr.  Friedhmder 
in  ISSIj.  Since  that  time  countless  ex- 
ix-riments  liave  been  mad(>  in  tlu;  hope  of 
finding  a  sju'cific  cure.  Dr.  SternluTger, 
our  noted  artny  surgeon,  has  jilayed  a  (con- 
spicuous part  in  this  research  work  for  a 
pneumonia  cure.  We  have  all  heard  \\\v 
claims  ot  enthusiasts  to  the  effect  that  they 
can  cure  i)neunionia  by  al)orlive  Tiieans — • 
by  eliminating  the  disease  througli  the 
liver  and  so  forth.  This  claim  is  confused 
(>i1her  wilh  prev<"n1ing  or  with  decreasing 
the  intensily  and  shortening  llie  dnralion 
of  the  disease,  for  we  do  not  have  an  ac^lual 
l)U('umonia    until     the    air-sacs    are    filled 
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HOSIERY 

or  MEN 


Jh: 


YOUR  hosiery  should  com- 
bine attractive  appearance 
and  comfort  with  durabiUty. 

In   these    days    of   uncertain 
values,  Shawknit  offers  a  grati- 
fying and  dependable  combi- 
nation of  these  qualities. 
At  Your  Dealer's 

SHAW  STOCICING  CO. 

J2o'welL'JSiass 
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As  the  days  go  by       ^H 
you  will  develop  a  cer-       ^H 
tain  attachment   for       ^H 
yourDixon's  Eldorado.       ^H 

Unconsciously  at       ^H 
first,   and   then  con-       ^H 
sciously,  you  will  find       ^H 
yourself  selecting  it       ^H 
from  the  several  pencils       ^H 
that  lie  on  your  desk.       ■■ 

With  the  first  touch       B3 
of  pencil  to  paper  you       HM, 
will  realize  that  here  is       ma 
a  pencil  that  fits  your       WM 
hand   and  your   work       HUj 
better  than  any  other       H^ 
you  have  ever  used.           WSm 

- 

Tell  us  the  kind  of       Bffl' 
work  you  do,  enclosing       Bm 
15  cents,  and  we  will       Ba 
mail  you  full-length       ma 
samples  worth  double       WSl 
the  money.                          [^ 

ELdoradO  M 

't/ie  master  drawing  pendr           B  1 

Made  in  17  Leads                   ^Vs 
— one  for  every                    ^K 
need  or  preference                  Mt; 

^1 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO 
Pencil  Dept.    41-J  ,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting.^ 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


$8.00 

by  mail 

Made  out 

of  thick  furred 

Mack  Dog  Skin 

Above  carries  linings  of  little  lamb  akins.  Price,  with 
mohair  fieece  linings,  $7.50.  For  comfort,  appearance 
and  durability  you  cannot  find  their  equal  for  the 
price.  Our  illustrated  catalog  gives  measure  directions 
and  a  whole  lot  of  other  information  about  custom  tan- 
ning of  hides  and  skins  with  hair  or  fur  on;  coat,  robe 
and  rug  making ;  taxidermy  and  head  mounting;  also 
prices  of  fur  goods  and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR   COMPANY 
Lylc  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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with  an  inflainmatory  exudation,  and  the 
only  way  to  remove  this  is  by  nature's 
process  of  fatty  degeneration  and  liquefac- 
tion, the  liquid  product  being  removed 
from  the  lung  only  by  being  coughed  up, 
or  by  being  absorbed  through  the  lymphatic 
channels.  Once  absorbed  into  the  lymphat- 
ic channels  these  products  are  eliminated 
through  the  liver  and  Iddneys. 

"Where  Mr.  Rockefeller's  donation 
will  work  its  greatest  good  will  be  in 
medical  educational  lines,  as  well  as  along 
the  lines  of  research.  The  medical  pro- 
fession in  America  must  be  made  to  study 
general  medicine  more.  Specialism  must 
be  earned,  not  adopted.  The  specialist  of 
the  past  studied  general  medicine  and  was 
graduated  as  a  general  practitioner.  In 
time  he  found  his  talent,  his  skill,  and  his 
propensity  or  inclinations  all  led  him 
into  one  particular  branch,  not  by  pre- 
meditated selection,  but  by  natural  bent. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  a  young  doctor 
Avants  to  be.  If  he  is  ever  to  be  successful 
in  any  branch  of  the  profession  of  medicine 
he  must  follow  the  trail  of  his  talents, 
and  no  matter  what  he  undertakes  he  will 
never  be  a  successful  doctor  until  he  has 
laid  the  foundation  by  mastering  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  biology. 

"Our  medical  colleges  are  not  teaching 
enough  chemistry  and  physiology.  In 
this  respect  they  are  falling  behind  the 
older  institutions  of  medical  training. 
When  I  went  to  a  medical  college  some 
forty-five  years  ago,  we  had  four  or  five 
lectures  a  week  on  physiology,  so  that 
in  five  months  we  had  as  many  lectures 
on  this  very  important  branch  of  the 
science  as  they  give  nowadaj's  in  two 
years.  We  were  compelled  to  continue 
to  study  physiology  and  chemistry  long 
after  we  had  taken  the  regular  course, 
sometimes  going  over  a  text-book  two 
and  three  times.  Life,  from  start  to 
finish,  from  maturity  to  decay,  is  one 
long  chain  of  chemical  processes,  and 
our  research  work  most  be  speeded  up 
imtil  we  get  our  American  schools  of 
medicine  up  to  the  very  highest  possible 
standards  of  efficiency." 


WHAT   SHALL  WE  DO   FOR   COAL? 

MORE  efficient  use  of  coal  is  impera- 
tive. This  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
leading-editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Review  (Chicago,  November  22).  Coal 
has  become  a  vital  thing  in  our  national  life. 
It  is  dear  now,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be 
cheaper.  We  must  use  it  with  more 
thought  and  care.  Coal-inspection  stations 
at  mines,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  paying 
freight  on  dirt  and  slate;  zoning  regula- 
tions, forcing  each  region  to  use  its  local 
coal;  the  development  of  methods  for 
utilizing  low-grade  coals  now  thrown 
av/ay — these  are  some  of  the  devices  that 
must  be  used  if  we  are  not  to  continue  our 
present  wasteful  habits.  Then  there  is 
the  problem  of  storage,  which  must  be 
solved  satisfactorily  if  the  output  is  to  be 
continuous  instead  of  crowded  all  into  one 
season.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  permanent 
coal-regulation  of  some  kind  were  the  only 
thing  that  could  bring  all  these  reforms 
about  universally.     Their  local  adoption 
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Mapleine  Fudge 

This  will  be  a  real  treat  for 
the  youngsters — something  a 
little  different  with  a  delicate 
mapley  flavor. 

In  making  candies  of  all  kinds 
and  icings  for  cakes  you'll 
find  that 


MAPLEINE 

!/Ae  Gotden7favor 


is  a  deliciously  rich  flavoring.  Use  it  like  any 
other  flavoring,  though  less  is  required.  Does 
not  cook  or  freeze  out. 

TO  M.\KE  INSTANT  SYRUP 
Mapleine  is  truly  wonderful — 
.simply  dissolve  granulated 
sugar  in  hot  water  and  use 
Mapleine  to  flavor  and  color. 

Mapleine  contains  no.  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro- 
duces a  taste  similar  to  maple. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine 
2  oz.  bottle  35c.  Cacnada  50c. 


■Ic.  stamp  and  trade  mark  from 
Mapleine  carton  will  bring  the 
Mapleine  Cook  Book  of  200 
recipes. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 
-■_*T  Oci-idcnlnl  Ave.      .Seattle,  Wash. 
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llater 


FOR  HEALTH 

The  Perfect  Table  Water 

For  over  half  a  century 

America's  Leading  Natural 

Mineral  Water. 

Bottled  only  at  the  Spring 

under  the  most  sanitary 

conditions. 

CAUTION:  Always  see  that 
seal  is  unbroken  at  time  bottle 
is  opened. 

For  Sale  at  Local  Dealers 

HIRAM  RICKER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

South  Poland,  Maine 

Boston         New  York         Phila. 
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TheElectric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


^  Seasonable  Friend  in  any  Season 

ol  sure  start  is  essential  to  good  motoring. 

For  a  sure  start  every  day"  in  the  year,  from  the  daffodils  of  spring  to 
the  holly  of  Christmas,  equip  your  car  with 


e 


Its  reputation  is  built  on  its  performance — the  only^  thing  that  gives  value  to  a  battery". 

You  pay^  a  little  more  for  "The  Giant  that  lives  in  a  Box"  but  you  receive  a  great  deal  more:— 
more  powerful  cranking,  longer  life,  better  lights,  greater  freedom  from  operating  troubles. 

Our  great  business  built  on  quality"  proves  this. 

The  "Exibc"  Service  Station  near  you  will  help  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  battery^ 

Batteries  are  being  thrown  away  every  day^  that  an  "lExibe"  Service  Station  could  and 
would  repair  and  return  to  service. 

When  the  time  comes  that  you  must  buy  a  new  battery"  the  "ExiDe"  Service  Station 
,can  suppl}^  one  that  is  exactly  suited  to  your  car. 


The  ELECTRicSTORAGE  BatteryCo. 

Tho  largest  mnnufacturer  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1919 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washinitton  Denver  San  FranciiCO  St,  Louift 

Minneapolia  Cleveland  Atlanta  Kansas  City  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester 

Special  Canadian  Representative,  Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineerinff  Co.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

'*Cxlb€*',      "  Wtcap»Exl&c",      "1roncIabeExl&»:".      "CblneExiBc ".      "Chlor(^c  Hccumiilatci". 

Batteries  are  made  by  thi»  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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Where  I/O ur 
fire  money  goes 
when  you  shid- 


Every  time  you  skid  you  wear  ofFmiles  and  miles  of  tire  service. 
It's  like  so  many  dollars  being  thrown  in  front  of  the  street  clean- 
er's scraper.  Loss  of  traction  always  means  loss  of  tire  money. 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  International 
Motor  Company,  A.  F.  Masury,  says: 

"Sliding  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  causes  flat  wheels.  If  sliding  a 
hardened  steel  tire  over  a  smooth  steel  rail  for  a  few  seconds  can  so 
abrade  the  wheel  that  its  pounding  will  crack  150-lb.  rails,  fancy  the 
damage  to  a  rubber  tire  in  skidding  or  sliding  over  a  stone  or  concrete  road. 

"No  matter  how  carefully  and  skillfully  you  drive  when  roads  are  wet 
and  slippery,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  skidding  unless  your 
tires    are    equipped  with    Anti-Skid    Chains — such    as     Weed    Chains. " 


Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 


For   Protection    and    Preservation 

Weed  Chains  insure  safety,  economy  and  tire  protection 
— Always  put  them  on  "At  the   First   Drop   of  Rain". 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

■V' 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNE^    ICUT 


In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes  —  From   Plumbers'  Safety 

Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES: 
Boston       Philadelphia       Chicago       Pittsburg        New  York      Portland,  Ore.       San  Francisco 
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here  and  there  will  not  suffiee. 
paper  named  above: 


Says  the 


"  Coal-])roduction  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  consumption,  and  every  day  that 
passes  brings  nearer  the  time  when,  unless 
the  striking  miners  go  back  to  work,  the 
country  wUl  face  a  serious  situation.  The 
coal  strike  will  ultimately  be  settled  by 
compromise;   why  delay? 

' '  Coal  has  assumed  a  prominent  place  in 
our  national  life.  It  seems  as  if  at  most 
only  a  few  consecutive  months  can  pass 
without  coal  coming  into  the  lime-light. 
During  the  war  the  demand  for  coal 
brought  about  the  fuelless  days,  cessation 
of  industry  in  some  eases,  and  lightless 
nights.  Last  winter,  altho  the  war  was 
over,  the  question  of  shortage  and  of 
high  cost  kept  the  consumer  in  uncer- 
tainty and  suspense.  This  winter  the 
bituminous  coal-miners  are  on  strike  for 
radical  changes  in  their  working-week 
and  in  their  rate  of  pay.  To-day,  little 
coal  is  being  mined  and  a  famine  comes 
nearer  with  every  day  of  delay. 

"The  fact  is  that  coal  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  alpha  and  omega,  of  our 
national  life.  It  is  vital,  it  is  expensive 
now.  It  will  be  vital  to-morrow  and  in 
the  far  future — and  probably  more  ex- 
pensive. The  question,  therefore,  before 
every  coal-user,  and  every  one  is  potentially 
and  indirectly  a  user  of  coal,  is  how  best 
to  solve  this  coal  problem — a  problem 
of  transportation,  of  lal)or,  and  of 
consumption. 

"There  is  even.'-  reason  to  believe  that 
railroad  freight-rates  will  increase  directly 
the  roads  are  given  back  to  their  owners, 
perhaps  before  that  takes  place.  The 
cost  of  haulage  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
cost  of  fuel.  The  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine 
will  also  in  all  probability  increase  before 
long,  making  more  efficient  use  of  coal 
imperative.  The  question  as  to  how  best 
to  accomplish  this,  a  difficult  problem 
embracing  many  aspects,  is  a  pressing  one. 
But  in  attacking  it,  it  is  well  to  tackle 
those  matters  that  are  most  easily 
accomplished. 

"The  clean-coal  ruling  instigated  and 
somewhat  enforced  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration when  coal  was  a  factor  in  winning 
the  war  should  not  only  continue  in  vogue, 
but  should  be  prosecuted  more  stringently 
than  ever.  Coal  is  already  too  expensive 
for  the  nation  to  continue  to  pay  for  slate 
and  dirt  at  the  price  of  coal.  Freight- 
rates  are  already  too  high  without  paying 
for  the  movement  of  slate  and  stone  dirt, 
something  that  is  of  no  use  and  whose 
presence  does  considerable  harm.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  needs  then  toward  a 
partial  solution  of  the  coal-problem  and 
incidentally  for  placing  our  railroads  upon 
a  proper  basis,  is  to  institute  coal-inspec- 
tion stations  at  the  mines,  adopt  a  clean- 
coal  policy,  and  adhere  to  it  religiously. 

"Another  practise  that  came  Avith  the 
war  that  should  bo  made  permanent 
gradually  and  yet  early  is  that  of  insisting 
ui)on  the  use  of  local  coals.  It  is  estinuited 
that  with  the  present  annual  rate  of  coal- 
consumption  within  less  than  ten  years 
present  railroad  facilities  would  be  com- 
pletely occupied  with  the  movement  of 
coal.  The  zoning  of  coal  is  a  matter  Ihat 
is  closely  allied  with  those  of  transporta- 
tion and  lower  coal  costs. 

"If  it  were  made  compulsory,  gradually, 
of  course,   to  use. coal   contiguous   to   the 


Unsurpassed   for  the 
Roofs  of  Industrial 
Plants 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Ru- 
ber-oid  Ready  Roofing  has  been  used 
on  the  roofs  of  industrial  plants  in  this 
country. 

On  thousands  of  such  roofs  it  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  pre-eminently  suited 
to  meet  the  severe  requirements  of  this 
service. 

Ru-bcr-oid  Roofing  is  made  to  meet 
a  standard  of  service — not  a  standard 

of  price.  As  a  result  the  cost  of  up- 
keep on  a  Ru-ber-oid  roof  is  unusually 
low. 

When  you  buy  roofing,  buy  Ru-ber- 
oid.  Remember  that  there  is  but  one 
Ru-ber-oid  and  that  it  is  made  by 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 


STAND  ON  END 


RU-BCR-OIB 
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fTHE     SAW    MOST 
CARPENTERS 


DISS  TON   Hand  Saws 
are  everywhere  in  the 
world  accepted  as  the  high- 
est standard;  for  in  saws,  as 
in   everything   else,   quality 
and  durability  are  soon  rec- 
ognized. All  steel  used  in  making  Diss- 
ton  Saws  is  Disston  Crucible  Steel — 
specially  made  in  the  Disston  Plant. 

Whatever  kind  of  a  saw  you  want — 
Hand   Saw,   Circular  Saw,  Cross- 
cut Saw,  Band  Saw,  Hack  Saw, 
Buck  Saw  —  get  a  Disston. 

Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  sold 
by  the  better  grade  of  hardware 
dealers  everywhere.  Many  of  them 
specialize  in  Disston  exclusively. 


i.i:B5ti 


Write  for  the  Disston  Handbook  on 
Saws — it  tells  how  to  select,  use  and 
care    for    Disston    Saws    and   Tools. 

HENRY  DISSTON   &  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 

"America's     Largest    and    Lor^gest  -  Established 

Makers    of  Hand   Saws,    Cross-Cut  Saws, 

Band  Saws,   Circular  Saws,  and  Tools" 

Chicago  Cincinnati  Boston  San  Francisco  Seattle 
New  Orleans  Memphis  Bangor.  Me.  Portland,  Ore. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Sydney,  Australia 

Canadian  ^^^orks:    Toronto,  Canada 
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DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard fbr 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


plac'(>  of  consuini^tioii,  new  methods  of 
burning  coal  would  be  developed  and  new 
fuels  would  come  into  usage.  There  is  no 
scarcity  of  fuel.  But  the  fuels  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  using  are  becoming 
more  and  more  inaccessible,  necessitating 
going  further  away  from  the  markets 
for  them  or  deeper  into  the  ground  after 
them.  When  the  zoning  of  coal  comes, 
and  it  will  come  eventually — it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time — lignites  and  peat,  culm 
banks  and  other  sources  of  combustible 
now  despised,  will  receive  the  attention 
and  the  utilization  that  they  deserve. 
Coal-prices  and  high  freight-costs  are 
bringing  that  day  nearer. 

"The  coal  strike  will,  of  course,  be 
settled  ultimately.  Coal  will  be  mined 
again  and  production  and  consumption 
will  keep  pace.  Biit  the  coal-situation 
will  not  have  been  solved.  It  wUl  only 
have  been  shelved.  The  use  of  coals  near 
at  hand,  the  utilization  of  fuels  now  left 
in  the  discard,  insistence  upon  cleaner 
coal,  or  at  least  a  charge  based  iipon  the 
heat  value  and  cleanness  of  coal,  a 
method  of  storage  .so  that  the  miners  may 
find  steadier  work  by  reason  of  con- 
tinuous output  instead  of  seasonal  output, 
are  some  of  the  most  apparent  and  some 
of  the  most  promising  contributing  factors 
to  the  permanent  solution  of  the  coal 
situation." 

SAVING  LIVES  BY  MOISTURE 
IN  THE  AIR 

TWENTY  per  cent,  of  the  lives  now 
lost  after  hospital  operations  may  be 
saved  simply  by  moistening  the  air  of  the 
buildings.  This  conclusion,  which  is  that 
of  Dr.  Ellsworth  Himtiugton,  research 
associate  in  geography  at  Yale,  and  which 
is  stated  bj^  him  in  Modern  Medicine 
(Chicago),  is  a  corollary  of  his  discovery 
that  the  moist  climates  are  on  the  whole 
the  most  healthful.  If  this  is  so,  may  not 
a  moist  room  be  more  favorable  to  the 
recovery  of  a  patient  than  a  dry  one?  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case,  according  to  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington's investigations  in  two  large  Boston 
hospitals.  All  kinds  of  ailments  show  a 
surpriziugly  close  correlation  -w-ith  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  variability,  but 
different  types  of  disease  respond  differ- 
ently. For  sm-gical  cases  high  humidity 
is  best — 80  per  cent,  or  more — directly 
after  operations,  and  moderate  hmnidity — 
about  60  per  cent,  at  a  temperature  of 
64  degrees — a  few  days  later.  Such  condi- 
tions, Dr.  Huntington  points  out,  can 
easily  be  produced  artificially.  This,  he 
thinks,  would  cause  an  improvement  of 
not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  results  of 
operations.     We  read: 

"An  analysis  of  60,000,000  deaths  in 
many  countries  indicates  that  the  death- 
rate  not  only  depends  upon  climate  and 
weather,  as  is  well  known,  but  is  far  more 
sensitive  to  slight  atmospheric  variations 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  eoudi- 
tion  of  the  air  is  the  fundamental  cause 
not  only  of  the  difference  between  tropical 
and  atter  countries,  but  of  large  fluctua- 
tions in  the  death-rate  from  year  to  year. 
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ENGINE 


PRODUCTION  o/PACKARD  TWIN-SIX 

to  be  Doubled  NEXT  YEAR 


ON  September  2d,  1919,  the  twenty- 
four  thousandth  Packard  Twin-Six 
Motor  Car  was  delivered  to  its  owner- 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  engine 
in  this  twenty-four  thousandth  Twin- 
Six  was  practically  identical  with  the 
original  Twin-Six  Engine  introduced 
to  the  motoring  world  in  June,  1915. 

No  experienced  motorist  will  miss 
the  importance  of  this  fact— especial- 
ly when  he  knows  that  in  doubling 
our  production  for  1920  we  shall  still 
make  no  major  change  in  the  engine. 

A  basic  engineering  principle  such 
as  the  Twin-Six  embodies  is  not  come 
at  by  chance — nor  easily  "improved." 

The  war  aviation  emergency,  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  motor  engineering 
the  world  has  ever  known,  confirmed 
definitely  the  12-cylinder  "V"  type 
(Twin-Six)  motor  as  a  success  because 
never  before  had  flexibility,  power  and 
lack  of  vibration  been  combined  to 


such  a  high  degree  in  a  single  unit. 

Most  people  are  used  to  seeing  cars 
change  year  after  year — reflecting  the 
faults  found  by  owners  on  the  road — 
or  for  the  sake  of  "talking"  points — 
or  indicating  a  desire  to  make  the 
owner  buy  a  new^  car  every  season. 

Established  standards  like  the  Twin- 
Six  motor  are  certainly  necessary — ■ 
but  none  too  plenty  in  the  automo- 
bile business  today. 

%      %      -^ 

To  the  man  with  a  motor  problem  we 
have  this  to  say — especially  if  he  has  been 
looking  for  a  motor  car  which  cannot  be 
wished  out-of-date  over  night. 

The  Packard  Twin-Six  principle  is 
Established— di  permanent  contri- 
bution to  the  Passenger  Transpor- 
tation service  of  the  world 

With  your  experience  with  the  best  of 
other  cars  fresh  in  mind — a  single  drive  in 
the  Packard  Twin-Six  will  show  you  by 
direct  comparison  a  new  standard  for  accel- 
eration, smoothness,  speed,  comfort,  safety. 


"(i^sk  the  Man    Who  Owns  One" 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY     - 


Detroit 
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of  course 


COFFEE 


is  'wholesome 


Time  was  "when  many  good  people  were  affrighted 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  They  thought  it  meant  the  end 
of  the  w^orld!     Of  course,  we  all  know^  differently  now^. 

Coffee  has  been  in  use  for  five  centuries.  And  it  has 
never  been  eclipsed  in  popular  favor.  But  even  as  the 
sun,  coffee  has  been  subject  to  many  false  alarms. 

Just  as  nervous  people  start  at  a  sudden  sound,  there 
are  some  similarly  affected  w^ho  believe  that  coffee 
isn't  "good"  for  them. 

Millions  of  healthy,  strong,  normal  people  drink  cof- 
fee in  moderation.  They  find  it  soothing,  comforting, 
sustaining,  nourishing — and  healthful. 

The  grow^ing,  roasting  and  marketing  of  cofTee  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  industries.  From  Brazil 
alone  we  import  between  800,000,000  and  900,000,000 
pounds  a  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  false  alarmists  and  tempera- 
mental extremists  have  assailed  coffee,  it  has  become 
the  universal  drink  of  this  great  level-headed  nation. 


Coffee  needs  no  apologist*     It  is  Nature's  gift, 
ply  be  sure  that  you  drink  good,  pure  coffee. 


SIGNIFICANT— Doctor  Valentine  Nalpasse,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  says:  "Coffee  vital- 
izes the  muscles,  animates  the  circulation,  facilitates 
digestion  and  makes  intellectual  work  more  easy. " 


Sim- 


COFFEE 


Copyright  1920  by  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States 
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and  of  a  miiltitude  of  smaller  fluctuations 
in  health  from  day  to  day. 

"The  study  of  these  millions  of  deaths 
teaches  three  main  lessons:  First,  the 
health  of  most  parts  of  the  world  is  best 
when  the  average  temperatiu-e  for  day  and 
night  together  approaches  closely  to 
(M°  F.,  which  is  the  optimum  for  the 
white  race.  Secondly,  and  more  important 
because  less  expected,  at  all  temperatures 
up  to  the  optimum  dry  air  does  far  more 
damage  than  moist;  while,  even  at  higher 
temperatures,  extreme  dryness  is  worse 
than  a  moderate  degree,  altho  not  so  bad 
as  extreme  moisture.  At  a  mean  outdoor 
temperature  of  64  degrees  the  optimum 
relative  humidity  is  about  80  per  cent., 
which  means  dew  at  night  and  a  humidity 
of  perhaps  60  per  cent,  at  midday  in  clear 
weather.  Equally  unexpected,  and  equally 
opposed  to  the  common  belief,  is  the  third 
lesson,  that  variability  in  the  air  is  just 
as  important  as  in  diet  or  occupation.  A 
climate  or  room  in  which  the  atmospheric 
conditions  vary  frequently  but  not  unduly 
on  either  side  of  the  optimum  is  deeidedly 
more  healthful  than  one  that  remains 
uniformly  near  the  optimum. 

"Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of 
health  in  general,  but  different  diseases 
react  differently.  For  example,  .  .  .  epi- 
demics, taken  as  a  whole,  are  checked  by 
dry  heat,  altho  this  may  entail  increased 
mortality  from  other  causes.  Similarly 
Greenberg  has  found  that  mortality  from 
pneumonia  diminishes  when  either  the 
temperature  or  humidity  increases,  altho 
his  figures  are  not  conclusive  for  high 
temperatures.  Thus,  altho  aU  types  of 
disease  may  be  ameliorated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  general  optimum  herein 
defined,  each  apparently  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar relation  to  certain  aspects  of  chmate. 
The  same  is  probably  true  of  different 
ages,  of  the  two  sexes,  and  of  people  of 
(hfferent  occupations,  physiques,  and 
temperaments." 

Dr.  Huntington's  problem  was  to  de- 
termine whether  the  condition  of  the  air 
at  the  time  of  hospital  operations  and 
immediately  thereafter  has  anything  to  do 
with  their  success.  The  answer  is  em- 
phatically positive.  Deaths  after  opera- 
tions show  not  only  the  familiar  seasonal 
variation  due  largely  to  temperature,  but 
also  an  equally  strong  relationship  to 
humidity  and  to  variability.  To  quote 
again : 

.  "Among  the  questions  to  be  answered 
immediately  were:  (1)  does  any  particular 
kind  of  weather  hasten  death  after  opera- 
tions? (2)  how  long  does  the  weather  of 
a  single  day  continue  its  influence?  [Our 
figures]  show  how  the  weather  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  morning  after  oi^erations  which 
resulted  in  death  at  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital differed  from  the  weather  on  similar 
mornings  after  operations  which  did  not 
result  in  death. 

"For  example,  the  first  section  shows 
cases  in  which  death  occurred  at  once  or 
on  the  first  day  after  the  operation.  From 
January  to  March  the  average  tempera- 
ture was  0.62  degrees  higher,  the  relative 
humidity  6.1  per  cent,  lower,  and  the 
amount  of  vapor  per  cubic  foot  in  the  air 
0.095  grains  less  than  when  none  of  the 
operations    resulted    in    death.     For    the 
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year  as  a  whole,  as  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  the  figures  are  iiieouclusive; 
altho  the  temperature  was  relatively  high 
and  the  humidity  low,  the  amount  of  water 
vapor  was  more  than  the  a\'erage  Ijeeause 
of  the  higher  temperature. 

"In  the  next  section  where  death  fol- 
lowed the  operations  after  two  to  four 
days,  the  e\'idence  is  more  conclusive. 
The  weather  was  (!Ool  and  dry  at  prac- 
tically all  seasons,  for  only  four  of  the 
fifteen  signs  in  this  section  are  plus  and 
the  rest  all  minus.  In  the  section  where 
death  followed  after  five  to  ten  days  the 
tendency  toward  dryness  and  coolness  is 
still  more  marked,  for  all  the  signs  are 
minus. 

"When  death  is  delayed  more  than  ten 
days,  however,  the  effect  of  the  weather 
immediately  after  the  operations  seems 
to  disappear,  for  in  this  section  no  marked 
tendency  is  observable.  Yet  even  after 
this  long  interval  days  with  low  relative 
humiditj"  seem  to  produce  a  bad  effect,  since 
most  of  column  C  is  minus.  Thus  drj'^  aii* 
immediately  after  an  operation  appears 
harmful,  and  the  effect  seems  to  last  ten 
days,  more  or  less.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
effect  should  be  greater  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  day  than  earlier,  but  during 
the  first  day  or  two  the  question  of  hfe 
or  death  presumably  depends  primarily 
upon  the  degree  of  shock,  and  only  after 
the  first  struggle  is  over  does  the  full 
influence  of  the  air  become  clearly  differ- 
entiated from  the  greater  influence  of  the 
operation  itself 

"Altho  temperature  is  presumably  the 
most  important  climatic  element,  its 
effects  are  profoundly  modified  by  humid- 
ity. ...  Temperature  below  70  degrees 
discloses  a  favorable  tendency  at  low 
humidities,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  due 
to  humidity,  but  to  the  fact  that  cold 
waves,  which  are  usually  stimidating  when 
they  first  occur,  are  regularly  accompanied 
by  dry  weather.  ...  In  spite  of  a  few 
pronounced  cold  waves,  however,  dry 
weather  at  temperatures  below  70  degrees, 
or  more  probably  below  64  degrees,  is  as  a 
rule  harmful 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  favorable  condi- 
tions of  humidity  at  temperatures  above 
70  degrees  are  even  more  important  than  at 
lower  temperatures.  .  .  .  Even  in  the  best 
wduter  weather  artificial  humification  is 
needed  on  a  considerable  scale.  Con- 
versely, in  warm  weather  the  air  should 
be  dried  and  cooled  before  being  admitted 
to  operating-rooms  and  wards.  There  is 
as  much  reason  to  cool  the  summer  air 
as  to  Avarm  that  of  ^vinter.  With  such 
treatment  of  the  air  wo  may  resonably 
hope  that  the  death-rate  may  bo  reduced 
not  only  to  the  level  which  now  pertains 
to  air  with  the  best  natural  conditions  of 
humidity,  that  is;  by  20  per  cent,  or  more, 
but  to  a  still  lower  level 

"At  intcrmediatt*  temperatures  the  most 
favorable  conditions  a])pear  to  shift  gradu- 
ally with  temperature  so  that  at  all  tinuvs 
they  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
indoor  humidity  of  not  far  from  (iO  i)er 
cent,  after  the  air  has  been  heated  and  has 
received  the  usual  increments  of  moisture 
from  furnaces,  from  people's  breath,  and 
from  other  sources  of  evaporation.  Tliis 
suggests  that,  whereas  immediately  after  an 
operation  the  relative  humidity  sliould  1)i' 
as  higli  as  prac^ticable,  that  is  80  per  cent. 
or  more,  it  should  gradually  h(^  diminisli('<l 
so  that  after  a  few  days  it  averages  about 
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EINZ    TOMATO 
KETCHUP   has  a 

flavor  peculiarly  and  distinc- 
tively its  own,  a  flavor  that 
gives  to  every  food  a  new- 
zest — an  inviting,  appetiz- 
ing, delicious  taste.  It  is 
made  in  model  kitchens  of 
spotless  cleanliness,  from  red 
ripe  tomatoes  grown  where 
soil  and  climate  unite  to 
produce  the  best.  Heinz 
Ketchup  is  a  constant  proof 
of  Heinz  Quality. 
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Coffee  Insurance 

Insure  your  Dinner  —  don't  take  any  chances  on 
spoiling  everything  at  the  last  by  a  wretched  cup 
of  coffee.  Even  the  best  of  cooks  sometimes 
make  mistakes.  With  G.  Washington's  Coffee, 
you  make  it  yourself,  right 
in  the  cup,  and  you  know 
it  v^ill  be  good  and  always 
the  same. 


Ready  instantly 
when  you  pour  on 
the  water  —  hot  or 
cold. 
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Mellin's  Food 

With  Mellin's  Food,  milk  and  water  the 
mother  can  make  any  formula  that  may  be 
required  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of  her 
baby. 


Write  now  for  our  book,  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants. " 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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60  per  cent,  when  the  temperature  is 
64  degrees.  Even  that,  however,  is  about 
twice  as  great  as  the  humidity  of  the 
ordinary  house  or  hospital  in  winter." 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  that 
if  the  right  conditions  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  operations,  and  if  there  were  also  a 
gradual  change  to  somewhat  dried  but 
still  comparatively  moist  conditions  after 
the  operations,  each  process  would  entail 
a  theoretical  decrease  of  nearlj-  20  per 
cent,  in  the  death-rate.  This  takes  account 
of  only  two  days,  the  one  directly  after  the 
operation  and  the  one  when  the  death 
occurs.  If  the  days  between  these  two 
were  considered,  the  effect  would  be  still 
greater.  Hence  the  hope  that  proper 
attention  to  humidity  may  cause  a  saving 
of  20  per  cent,  in  the  total  death-rate  after 
oi)erations  seems  conservative.  Dr.  Hun- 
tington goes  on: 

"The  actual  process  of  humification  is 
relatively  simple,  altho  most  of  the  h\.mi- 
fiers  now  on  the  market  are  inadequate. 
At  least  two  processes,  however,  are  com- 
paratively effective.  One  is  where  warm 
air  is  blown  through  a  shower  of  spray; 
the  other,  which  is  much  cheaper  for  build- 
ings where  the  heating  plant  is  already 
installed,  consists  in  suspending  elotl^ 
like  wicks  with  their  lower  ends  in  dishes 
of  water  and  with  their  upper  parts  spre^ 
out  back  of  radiators  or  in  other  suitable 
positions.  ...  A  practicable  modification, 
where  hot  air  is  used,  consists  of  a  series 
of  non-inflammable  wicks  placed  in  the  hot- 
air  chamber  with  their  lower  ends  in  pans 
of  water  and  their  ixpper  ends  suspended 
from  sprinkling  pipes  with  rows  of  holes 
opening  on  both  sides  of  the  wicks.  An 
automatic  valve  in  the  pans  opens  when 
the  water  becomes  too  shallow,  and  thus 
allows  the  sprinklers  to  plaj-  on  the  wicks 
xmtil  enough  water  trickles  down  to  fill  the 
pans  again. 

"Whatever  method  of  humification  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  air 
is  to  be  comfortable  and  healthful,  it  must 
be  comparatively  cool.  Air  with  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  and  a  relative 
humidity  of  70  per  cent.,  as  anj^  one  can 
see  on  many  a  day  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
feels  perfectly  comfortable  to  people  who 
want  a  temperature  of  at  least  70  degrees 
when  the  air  is  dry  in  wanter.  It  must  also 
be  rem(>mbered  that  variability  as  weU  as 
humidity  is  needed. 

"The  evidence  that  health  could  be 
much  improved  by  proper  humiditj'  seems 
overwhelming.  .So,  too,  does  the  evidence 
that  the  human  organism  is  amazingly 
sensitive  to  slight  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Nevertheless,  our  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject  is  still  very  imperfect. 
Hence  every  one  who  .tries  experiments 
along  the  lines  here  indicated  is  urged  to 
publish  the  results,  or  at  least  to  eom- 
nmnicate  with  the  author  or  ■nnth  the 
editors  of  this  magazine." 


HUNDRED  PER  CEKT.  SAFETY— If  you 

want  your  plant  to  be  100  per  cent,  safe, 
wT-ites  Sydney-  J.  WiUiams  in  The  Mill- 
ing (I  lid  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco, 
November  22),  guard  every  moving  part, 
wherever  located,   on    which   a   worknian 
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might  be  injured  if  he  came  in  contact  with 
it  in  any  way  or  from  any  cause  whatso- 
ever. If  the  moving  part  is  in  a  place 
"where  nobody  ever  goes,"  remember  that 
some  one  is  likely  to  go  there  sooner  or 
later  in  connection  with  the  rej^air  or  main- 
tenance or  alteration  of  the  machinery  itself 
or  of  the  building,  or  for  some  other  reason 
that  you  can  not  anticipate.     He  goes  on: 

"You  probably  have  heard  the  story — 
perfectly  true — of  the  man  whose  heel  was 
cut  off  by  an  unguarded  gear  fourteen 
inches  below  the  ceiling.  The  man  was 
standing  on  a  scaffold,  working  on  another 
shaft  near  by;  to  brace  himself,  he  placed 
his  foot  against  the  shaft  on  which  the  un- 
guarded gear  was  located,  his  foot  slipt 
and  was  caught  in  the  gear.  Many  similar 
examples  could  be  quoted  of  accidents  oc- 
curring in  out-of-the-way  places.  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
rule-book,  to  mention  any  one  example, 
requires  that  all  gears,  wherever  situated, 
must  be  enclosed.  ...  A  gear  or  belt  or 
other  dangerous  moving  part  which  hap- 
pens to  be  placed  below  a  table,  or  in  some 
other  place  whore  it  is  partly  hidden,  is  not 
thereby  made  safe.  Some  one  occasionally 
must  reach  under  the  table  to  sweep  or  re- 
pair the  floor  or  oil  or  repair  the  machine. 
Some  one  may  sUp  or  stumble  so  that  his 
arm  comes  in  contact  with  a  gear  or  belt 
which  would  be  safe  for  the  workman 
standing  in  his  normal  position.  The  im- 
migrant totally  ignorant  of  machinery — 
and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  ignorance  on  this  subject 
on  the  part  of  foreigners  brought  up  in 
farming  districts — may  deliberately  put 
his  hand  or  his  finger  into  an  opening  that 
looks  interesting,  just  to  see  what  it  is. 
If  he  finds  that  'it'  is  an  unguarded  gear, 
it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  accident  is  his  own 
fault,  but  that  does  not  relieve  oiu*  obli- 
gation to  pay  his  compensation  nor  does 
it  restore  him  to  his  vacant  place  in  the 
gang.  What  I  have  said  of  gears  and  belts 
applies  equally  well  to  any  moving  part  on 
which  a  man  might  be  injured:  counter- 
weights, cranks,  reciprocating  parts  such 
as  a  planer-bed,  and  so  on;  also,  of  course, 
to  the  operating  point  of  machines.  .  .  . 
The  safety  engineer's  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  guarding  machines  on  which  men  are 
working.  Let  me  repeat  that  it  is  very 
important  not  to  attempt  to  guard  ma- 
chines in  a  way  that  will  interfere  with 
production.  The  great  majority  of  both 
foremen  and  workmen  will  object  seriously 
to  such  a  guard,  will  use  it  und(T  i)rotest, 
and  when  the  opportunity  arises  they  will 
take    it    off    and    not    put    it    back.  .  .  . 

"Safety  engineering  does  not  consist  in 
simply  building  wire  mesh-guards,  nor  in 
buying  safety  devices  that  look  pretty  in  a 
catalog,  and  putting  them  on  the  machine 
without  regard  to  the  wishes,  tlio  conveni- 
ence, or  the  efficiency  of  the  operator.  The 
real  safety  engineer  will,  wheni  nec(>ssary, 
study  the  operation  of  a  machine  initil 
he  understands  it  as  well  or  better  than  the 
operator  himself;  as  Avell  as  the  foreman, 
the  superintcmdcnt,  the  master  meclianic; 
and  then  he  will  a])j)ly  their  l)rains  and  his 
own  in  working  out  either  a  guard,  or  a 
change  in  the  machine,  or  a  change  in  the 
operation,  which  will  remov(>  th(>  under- 
lying hazard  and  make  the  operation 
intrinsically  safe." 
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for  Christmas! 
Vve  suggest  especially: 

THE  SAMPLER — America's  most  famous  box  of  chocolates  and  confec- 
tions. Selections  from  ten  leading  Whitman  packages  in  a  quaint 
package  peculiarly  appropriate  for  gift  purposes. 

A  FUSSY  PACKAGE— For  fastidious  folks.  Chocolates  of  super-extra 
quality  for  those  who  prefer  nut  centers  and  hard  centers.  A  de  luxe 
package  especially  popular  at  Christmas. 

NUTS  CHOCOLATE  COVERED—A  favorite  package.  Each  piece 
a  Whitman's  achievement.  Give  it  to  those  who  are  fond  of  nuts 
deliciously  coated  in  rich  chocolate. 

PINK  OF  PERFECTION— Chocolates  or  confections  (two  assort- 
ments) in  an  old-rose,  pink  and  gold  package  that  appeals  to  dainty 
women.     The  sweets  are  in  little  pink  trays. 

LIBRARY  PACKAGE— For  the  connoisseur  in  sweets  and  books. 
Chocolates  in  a  bronze-green  box  containing  also  a  standard  work  of 
literature  attractively  bound.     An  unusual  gift. 

SUPER-EXTRA  CHOCOLATES  (or  confections^^ 
Famous  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Make  it  a  point  of  your  holiday  shopping  to  really  get 
acquainted  with  the  varied  stock  of  the  Whitman  agency  nearest 
you,  (usually  the  best  drug  store). 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  66  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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PENNRNT  PERNUTS 


A  TREAT  YOU  CAN'T  RESIST 

Here  is  an  ideal  confection  for  every  home  —  whole  roasted  salted 
PLANTERS  PENNANT  PEANUTS.  Great  big  golden  nuggets,  clean  and  free 
from  skins,  appetizing  and  wholesome.  A  dish  of  PENNANTS  is  the  most 
welcome  delicacy  you  can  put  before  your  guests — for  they  all  like  PENNANTS. 

In  the  glass  jars  and  blue  tin  box.  PENNANT    PEANUTS  remain  fresh  and 
crisp  as  long  as  they  last.     Try  one  of  these  handy  home  packages. 
10-oz.  jar,  50c;   6-oz.  jar,  35c;   16-oz.  tin  box,  75c;    glassine  bag,  5c 

Planters  Nut  &  Chocolate  Co. 
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WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 
SUFFOLK.  VA. 

To  Dealers — If  you  are  unable  to 
obtain  Planters  Pennant  Pennuts. 
write  to  us  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress of  your  jobber 
and  we  will  advise 
you  how  to  obtain 
them  promptly. 


m 
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MR.PEANUT 

REG  US  OAT  OFF 
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*Ever''] 


Ever- Ready  Outfit  No.    8 

Seal  leather  case.  Ever-Ready 
Razor,  12  Radio  Blades,  Ever- 
Ready  Badger  Hair  Brush  in 
metal  case.Stropping  Machine, 
Strop,  Shaving  Soap  and 
Trench  Mirror     -      -     $6.50 


/       Evpr-Rtmdy  Outfit  No.  2 


Ever-Ready   Razor,    12- 
Radio    B^lades,    Stropping 
Machine  and  Strop  -  $3. 00 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
yo'j,     we    vcriJl   ship    direct. 


BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


Ever- Ready  Sttaving  Srus/i 

Pure  imported  badger  hair,  locked 

in  hard  vulcanized  rubber  grip. 

In  satin -lined  presentation  case. 

$5.00  to  $7.50 
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ALL  HIS  EMPLOYEES  ARE 
ASSISTANT  MANAGERS 

A  THEATER  is  one  of  the  essential 
buildings  of  the  Clark  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  whose  most  widely  adver- 
tised output  is  steel  tools.  A  side-line  of 
almost  equal  importance,  however,  is  the 
industrial  efficiency  and  contentment  which 
on  the  authority  of  the  president,  Eugene 
B.  Clark,  the  factory  and  theater  equip- 
ment produce  in  good  measure.  All  of 
Mr.  Clark's  one  thousand  employees,  we 
are  told,  have  been  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tions of  assistant  managers.  The  theater, 
furnishing  as  it  does  a  common  ground 
where  employer  and  employees  may  talk 
things  over,  is  the  center  and  radiating 
point  in  this  new  scheme  of  industrial  asso- 
ciation. "Let  me  try  to  tell  you  why" 
strikes  are  an  unknown  quantity  in  the 
Clark  Equipment  Company's  plant,  sug- 
gests Mr.  Clark,  and  expatiates  to  this 
effect  in  the  current  issue  of  System: 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that,  busy  as 
the  head  of  a  business  may  be,  he  always 
has  time  to  talk  with  his  lawyer?  Like- 
wise, when  some  question  arises  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  he  has  plenty  of  time 
to  go  over  matters  thoroughly  with  the 
purchasing-agent.  Or,  perhaps,  the  ad- 
vertising manager  proposes  a  new  cam- 
paign;  an  hour  with  him  is  well  spent. 

While  it  is  the  dutj^  of  every  executive 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  main 
branches  of  his  factorj^  organization,  right 
here  a  curious  inconsistency  creeps  in. 
Why  is  it  that  many  level-headed  chief 
executives,  with  so  much  time  to  spend  on 
department  heads,  have  not  so  much  time 
to  devote  to  formulating  a  labor  policy  and 
seeing  to  it  personally  that  their  policy  is 
applied? 

Much  of  the  personality  asset  has  dis- 
appeared in  modern  business  organization. 

Too  many  times,  nowadays,  the  man 
with  a  grievance  is  left  to  nurse  it.  No 
chance  is  offered  to  talk  it  over  with  "the 
old  man"  when  he  comes  thi-ough  the  shop 
— for  if  he  comes  at  all,  he  hasn't  time  to 
stop.  Lack  of  personality  makes  under- 
standing hard.  The  bench-worker's  en- 
thusiasm for  the  head  of  the  concern  is  no 
longer  invited  by  a  handshake,  but  rather 
curbed  by  a  coldly  typed  notice  thrust 
under  his  nose,  and  he  says  to  himself, 
"What  is  this  thing  I'm  working  for?" 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  dis- 
tinctly personal  touch  between  manage- 
ment and  men  ought  to  be  restored  if  we 
were  to  work  things  out  together  as  Ameri- 
cans should.  The  most  practical  way  to 
bring  this  about  appeared  to  be  by  devel- 
oping interests  common  to  all  of  us  there 
at  the  works. 

Analyzing  the  situation,  it  was  evident 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  old  system 
of  personal  acquaintance  between  the  head 
of  a  business  and  his  men  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  mutual  confidence.  But  is  mu- 
tual confidence  d(>pendent  upon  men  call- 
ing each  other  by  their  first  names?  No, 
it  is  the  other  way  around. 

Mutual  confidence,  I  felt,  is  an  outcome 
of  mutual  respect.  Mutual  respect  dv- 
pends  upon  a  knowledge  of  good  intentions. 


A  personal  acquaintance  merely  gives  to 
each  party  an  opportunity  to  size  up  the 
other.  If  good  intentions  exist  that  fact 
becomes  known  through  acquaintance, 
true  enough,  but  not  necessarily  through 
social  acquaintance.  Any  kind  of  face-to- 
face  acquaintance  that  gives  to  one  man 
the  chance  to  size  up  the  other  man  will 
suffice. 

The  whole  simmers  down  then,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  three  fundamental  requirements: 

An  honest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  give  its  employees  a  square 
deal; 

Willingness  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  let  the  employees  help  say  what  is 
a  square  deal; 

Opportunity  for  the  management — and 
by  that  I  mean  the  real  head  of  the  busi- 
ness— to  become  acquainted  with  the  em- 
ployees in  a  business  way. 

And  now  let  us  see  to  what  extent  we  have 
brought  this  about  in  our  particular  case. 

Take  any  group  of  j^eOple,  and  one  in- 
terest or  amusement  will  not  satisfy  each 
member.  One  likes  a  quiet  game  of  cards. 
Another  is  happy  listening  to  music.  Some 
go  in  for  athletics.  Then,  again,  you  would 
be  surprized  to  discover  how  commonly  the 
dramatic  instinct  is  present — real  talent, 
too.  And,  perhaps  as  strong  as  any,  is  the 
interest  of  owning  a  home. 

At  our  plant,  it  was  impossible  to  cater 
exclusively  to  each  one's  favorite  interest. 
It  was  at  once  apparent,  however,  that  if 
we  were  to  show  our  employees  that  they 
were  working  for  human  beings  with  per- 
sonalities, we  must  have  some  place  where 
management  and  men  could  meet  when- 
ever it  seemed  necessary  to  talk  over  those 
interests  that  were  common. 

I  could  not  wander  through  the  factory 
buildings  every  day  for  a  personal  talk  with 
each  of  the  men  the  way  I  might  have 
done  twenty  years  ago.  The  day,  limited 
to  twenty-four  hours,  makes  such  a  feat 
physically  impossible.  But  I  wanted  to 
talk  with  the  men  personally  just  the  same 
— hence  the  idea  which  crystallized  into  our 
theater. 

The  entire  plan  did  not  spring  into  being 
all  at  once.  First  we  planned  a  small  build- 
ing where  we  could  get  together  informally 
for  a  chat  when  occasion  demanded.  It 
occurred  to  us  then  that  it  might  be  handy 
to  have  a  screen  for  slides.  Naturally,  this 
led  to  provision  for  a  complete  moving-pic- 
ture equipi.nent.  A  stage  was  added,  now 
that  our  l)uilding  came  so  near  to  being  a 
theater  anyway.  Naturally  an  orchestra 
pit  would  furnish  a  splendid  setting  for  our 
faetorj^  on^hestra  concerts,  whih;  the  lis- 
teners were  comfortably  taken  care  of. 
A  section  of  the  floor,  down  near  the  stage, 
was  flattened  and  the  seats  there  made 
easily  rinnovable.  No  better  dance-hall  or 
basket-ball  court  with  seats  for  spectators 
can  be  imagined. 

From  that  "personal  talking  place"  idea 
had  grown  a  meeting-i)lace,  club,  play- 
house, concert-hall,  and  gymnasium — the 
whole  known,  comj)Ositely,  as  "the  thea- 
ter." We  were  all  interested  in  these  ac- 
tivities along  with  our  employees,  but  I 
believe,  if  I  had  to  choose,  I  would  select 
the  "talking-place"  as  the  most  important 
function  of  any,  because  it  enabled  our 
dealings  with  the  men  to  take  ])lace  as 
between  enthusiastic  human  beings. 

Another  feature  of  tiie  Clark  i)lan  that 
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Put  Your  Ideas 
to  Work 

Turn  thoughts  to  profit  before 
thej''  get  cold._ 

Strike  out  with  shclrp,  clear  hard- 
driving  personal  letters,  printed  in 
your  own  office  without  delays, 
without  typesetting — without 
trouble— almost  without  cost. 


QOTOJ 

1^  STENCIL  D 


DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  type- 
written, hand  written,  drawn  or 
ruled.  It  is  easy  to  operate — just  write 
the  form'— attach  the  stencil — turn  the 
handle.  20  or  a  thousand  striking, 
stimulating,  clear,  clean,  exact  co])ies  in 
20  minutes — ready  for  the  mails. 

Rotospeeds  are  used  by  progressive 
fiuns  in  every  line  of  business,  schools, 
colleges,  churches  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

They  save  92%  on  the  cost,  of  form  letters 
and  half  to  two-thirds  on  printing  bills. 

Write  for 

Free  Trial  Offer  ¥ 

The  Rotospeed  costs  less  but  does  niore 
than  any  other  stencil  duplicator.  It's 
quicker,   simpler    and    more    economical. 

Sold  direct  by  mail.     No  demonstra- 
tions, no  commissions.  You  sell  your- 
self and  save  the  difference. 

We  will  send  the  complete  outfit 
for  free  ten  day  trial  in  your  own 
office.  Samples  of  work,  booklct.s, 
prices  an4  ideas  that  apply  to 
your  work  sent  free.     Write 
for  them  Now. . 

The  Rotospeed 
Company 

176E.TliirdSt. 

Dayton  ^^^  THE 

Ohio        ^      ROTOSPEED  CO. 
176  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Gentlemen : 

Sen4  at  once  booklet,  samples,  price 
and  ideas  concerning  the  Hotospeed  Stencil 
Duplicator.    No  obligation  on  my  part. 
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Every  Dollar  Goes  For  Service 


The  people  of  this  country 
demand  of  the  Bell  System 
the  best  possible  telephone 
service.  The  one  endeavor  of 
the  company,  its  only  reason 
for  existence,  is  to  give  the 
best  possible  service. 

Every  dollar  the  Bell 
System  receives  goes  to  pro- 
vide telephone  service. 

Its  entire  receipts  are  ex- 
pended on  operation,  upkeep 
and  development.  More  than 
half  goes  direcdy  to  labor. 
The  remainder  is  expended 
for  materials,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, for  the  interest  on  money 
borrowed,  for  dividends  on  - 
the  investments  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  shareholders,  and 
for  the  payment  of  taxes 
assessed  by  public  authorities. 


In  its  last  analysis  all  tele- 
phone money  goes  for  wages; 
wages  for  labor  and  wages 
for  the  necessary  capital 
which  investors  have  put  to 
work  in  the  Bell  System. 

The  telephone  manage- 
ment is  the  agent  of  the 
public.  It  is  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  providing  the 
quality  of  service  the  intel- 
ligent public  demands.  The 
wages  of  loyal,  well-trained 
employees  and  the  wages  of 
the  capital  that  provide  the 
finest  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  most  efficient  opera- 
tion, must  be  paid.  As  a 
public  servant,  one  duty  of 
the  telephone  management  is 
to  obtain  rates  sufficient  to 
pay  for  these  necessities  of 
service. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


has  received  considerable  newspaper  notice 
is  the  home-supplying  idea.  As  the  presi- 
dent explains: 

The  fifty  or  so  homes  our  company  has 
built  and  sold  to  its  workers  at  cost  have, 
to  some  degi'ee,  satisfied  that  healthy  am- 
bition to  "own  your  own  home"  that  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  points  of  common  interest 
between  every  employer  and  employee. 
As  for  paying  for  these  homes  a  Uttle  at  a 
time,  each  case  has  been  considered  on  its 
merits.  We  have  no  fixt  rule,  except  that 
the  whole  deal  is  conducted  along  strict 
business  principles. 

The  terms  are  made  to  suit  the  buyer's 
pocketl>ook,  but  the  obligation  is  as  clearly 
defined  to  both  parties  as  in  any  other  real- 
estate  transaction.  No  profits  accrue  to 
the  company  and  no  charity  to  the  em- 
ployee. 

For  protection  against  speculators  the 
original  price  we  charged  the  men  for  the 
land  was  twice  what  the  land  cost  us,  and 
to  the  actual  cost  of  the  house  we  added 
five  per  cent.  Also,  ho\^ever  small  the  initial 
and  monthlj'  i)ayments  may  be,  we  always 
charge  a  small  rate  of  interest  on  the  bal- 
ance still  unpaid.  But  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  if  the  man  is  still  in  our  employ,  we 
sweep  away  all  these  extras,  including  the 
interest  he  may  have  paid  upon  them,  so 
that  in  the  end  his  home  (the  cost  averages, 
perhaps,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  house)  comes  to  him  at  exactly  what 
it  cost  us,  and  he  has  been  paying  no  more 
than  a  moderate  rent; 

I  do  not  believe  in  "hand-outs."  The 
recipient  loses  self-respect  too  fast;  after 
which  you  can't  talk  to  him  as  man  to  man 
and  so  avoid  misunderstandings.  For  that 
reason  our  ambition  has  been  to  help  our 
men  help  themselves.  Nor  do  the  men 
themselves  desire  gifts.  What  they  do 
want,  and  fortunately  too,  is  to  be  allowed 
to  become  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
that  they  do. 

Therefore  we  suggested  employee  repre- 
sentation to  our  men  instead  of  its  occur- 
ring the  other  way  around.  You  can 
hardly  whisper  the  phrase  to  some  manu- 
'  f acturers.  They  are  fearfully  afraid  of 
the  inrush  of  vague,  all-sweeping  terrors. 
',  We  first  gained  the  confidence  of  our 
men.  That  is  easy  to  do.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary is  to  tell  them  that  you  are  on  the 
square.  They  will  believe  it— the  first 
time  you  tell  them.  But  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  untrue  they  won't  believe  you  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  why  should  they?  Then 
the  other  thing  to  do  is  to  believe  that 
your  men  will  not  abuse  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  them. 

Mr.  Clark  offers  his  assiu'ances  that  if 
employers  put  their  faith  in  men  who  are 
straight,  "which  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  workmen  are,"  nobody's  confidence 
will  be  abused.  He  put  the  matter  up  to 
his  own  emploj^ees  in  the  following  way: 

"Men,"  I  said,  "in  the  past  you've  given, 
and  in  the  future  you  are  going  to  give,  this 
company  your  best  efforts.  We  want  you 
to  feel  that  you  have  something  to  saj^  here. 
After  you  select  joiu*  representatives  and 
they  begin  working  in  joint  committee  with 
the  men  we  pick  to  represent  the  manage- 
ment, pretty  soon  you'll  be  thinking  you 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  saying  what  your 
work  is  worth  in  dollars  and  cents. 

"For  that  I  don't  blame  you;    and  so, 
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'^When  a   Feller 
Needs  a  Friend" 

Yes,  he  needs  a  friend,  all  right,  poor  kid— a 
friend  who  will  give  him  a  Smith  Brothers' 
Cough  Drop  and  stop  that  cough.  And  so 
does  every  other  boy  or  girl  who  is  likely  to 
experience  the  embarrassment  of  coughing 
while  trying  to  recite  before  the  whole  class. 

It  isn'  t  fair  to  permit  any  child  to  go  around 
coughing.  The  best  friend  a  coughing  boy 
or  girl  can  have  is  a  Smith  Brothers'  Cough 
Drop,  because,  while  S-B  Cough  Drops  will 
not  cure  a  cold,  they  will  relieve  the  cough. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal 
to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poug/iJceeps/e 

FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 
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right  here  at  the  start,  let  us  decide  that 
the  privilege  of  discussing  rates  is  already 
yours.  There's  only  one  thing  I  want  to 
ask,  and  that  is,  put  good  square  represen- 
tative men  on  your  committees." 

And  they  did.  I  knew  that  if  good  men 
were  selected  to  represent  the  employees  I 
could  depend  upon  them  to  give  the  com- 
pany, as  well  as  themselves,  a  square  deal. 
And  I  was  not  wrong. 

Such  frank  handUng  of  a  bugbear  subject 
was  possible  only  by  basing  it  upon  mutual 
confidence. 

Employees  sell  their  services.  The  man- 
agement just  as  truly  sells  its  ideas  and 
policies  to  the  men.  Either  of  these  safes, 
like  any  business  transaction,  rests  upon 
credit.  But  credit  springs  from  faith  in 
the  other  man,  and  that  we  had  in  our 
workers.  We  had  it  because  we  felt  they 
placed  full  confidence  in  our  good  intea- 
tions.  Lack  confidence  in  your  men,  and 
how  can  you  expect  them  to  trust  you  to 
do  the  square  thing? 

In  practise  our  men  select  their  general 
council,  from  which  five  are  chosen  to  rep- 
resent them  on  the  joint  council.  The 
other  half  of  this  joint  council  is  made  up 
of  five  men  representing  auxiliary  branches 
of  our  business,  sixch  as  selhng,  engineering, 
advertising,  and  the  like — not  foremen  nor 
superintendents. 

Matters  that  come  up  for  discussion  are 
extremely  varied.  Here,  for  example,  are 
quotations  taken  at  random  from  a  few 
typical  committee  reports: 

' '  That  a  checking  system  be  installed  in 
the  repair  department,  so  as  to  receive 
tools  from  any  of  the  various  departments." 
"After  going  over  the  premium  earned 
bjr  the  brake  assemblers,  we  believe  that 
these  are  in  most  cases  scaled  as  high  or 
higher  than  any  of  those  in  the  axle  de- 
partment, and  therefore  suggest  that  their 
rates  remain  unchanged." 

"We  have  one  man  in  this  department 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory 
employee  and  suggest  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  investigate  as  to  whether  he  is 
an  undesirable  employee  to  the  company 
or  not." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  following 
up  this  last  item  the  man  in  question  was 
discovered  not  only  to  be  an  undesirable 
employee  but  an  undesirable  citizen  as  well. 
So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  effect  our  plan 
makes  of  everj^  workman  an  assistant 
superintendent. 

This  method  of  getting  at  the  common 
welfare  gets  also  at  many  conditions  which 
might  otherwise  be  passed  by  entirely. 
Who  but  a  worker  at  his  machine,  for  ex- 
ample, as  brought  to  light  in  another  report, 
would  be  imprest  by  the  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  the  early  morning  slippage  of 
moistened  lathe  belts  due  to  rain  admitted 
by  defective  window  clasps?  True,  com- 
plaint might  have  been  made  to  the  fore- 
man, but  the  foreman  is  a  man  of  many 
troubles,  and  past  experience  leads  me  to 
think  that  not  many  such  complaints  fall 
on  fruitful  ground. 

In  this  particular  report  quoted  above, 
several  wage-adjustment  recommendations 
follow.  These  are  based  upon  a  careful 
daj'-to-day  investigation  of  different  jobs, 
and  all  are  concerned  chiefly  with  slightly 
different  premium  rates.  The  general 
trend  of  these  suggestions  is  to  give  the 
men  more  money.  There  is  nothing  radical 
about  them,  however.  Such  suggestions 
are  almost  in^^ariablj-  followed. 
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There  are  some  difficulties  to  be  solved 
in  this  plan,  as  in  every  plan  which  involves 
changes  from  old  conditions,  but  the  ad- 
vantages far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
For  one  thing,  when  the  men  themselves 
have  a  voice  in  establishing  rates,  they  give 
careful  regard  to  the  grading  of  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  worth  of  the  men. 

A  toolmaker  is  worth  more  than  a  laborer 
and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  the  tool- 
maker.  He  has  no  objection  to  the  laborer, 
being  raised,  but  if  he  himself  is  not  raised 
in  the  same  proportion  he  resents  what  he 
knows  to  be  an  injustice. 

This  kind  of  bargaining  is  not  radical  in 
its  results.  All  I  ever  ask  is  that  square 
men  be  appointed  to  make  the  bargain. 
That  means  square  men  on  both  sides,  too. 

I  do  not  discoiu'age  giving  a  man  a  rea- 
sonable premium  for  the  excess  he  does. 
It  furnishes  a  healthy  incentive  without 
that  "more  work,  lower  rate"  threat  at- 
tached to  ordinary  piece-work.  In  our  own 
case  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  yet 
where  we  have  lowered  the  premium  rate. 
We  guarantee  our  men  so  much  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  work.  To  this  basic  wage 
is  added  the  premium  for  additional  output. 
The  recommendations  for  higher  premiums 
have  always  been  acceptable  to  the  man- 
agement because  they  have  been  based  on 
justice. 

My  leaning  toward  guaranteed  incomes 
with  a  premium  attached  springs  from  per- 
sonal experience.  A  good  many  years  ago 
I  went  to  work  for  a  big  Eastern  electrical 
manufactiu*er.  My  job  was  winding  coils. 
Piece-work  prevailed.  A  fair  workman  was 
siipposed  to  wind  two  and  a  half  coils  a 
day,  and  thereby  earn  $2.25.  This  looked 
good  to  me  after  I'd  begun  to  get  on  to  the 
knack  of  the  work.  I  estimated  that  by 
hustling  a  man  could  make  at  least  twice 
that  amount.  So  I  started  to  hustle.  One 
day,  about  an  hour  before  quitting  time, 
one  of  the  older  men  walked  over  to  my 
lathe. 

"Better  not  get  your  two  and  a  half  coils 
done  much  before  the  whistle  blows  after 
this,  son,"  he  said. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked,  looking  up,  I 
was  already  starting  my  third,  and  there 
was  an  hour  yet. 

"Well,  it  don't  get  us  anywhere  in  this 
department,  that's  all."  He  eyed  me 
keenly,  feeling  me  unconvinced.  "You 
can  see  through  a  grindstone,  I  reckon,  if 
there's  a  hole  in  it,"  he  continued. 

I  reckoned  I  might  try. 

"Well,  then — "  he  nodded  casually  in 
the  direction  of  fifty  girls  at  the  other  end 
of  the  big  room  winding  a  larger  number 
of  smaller  coils.  Looking  through  the 
imaginary  hole  in  the  imaginary  grind- 
stone indicated  by  his  nod,  I  learned  that 
those  girls  used  to  get  five  cents  apiece 
for  winding  the  small  coils.  But  they  had 
made  the  mistake  of  working  too  quickly. 
Now  the  rate  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  apiece, 
which  enabled  the  workers,  by  keeping  hard 
at  it,  to  make  .|1.25  a  day. 

That  kind  of  piece-work  is  a  strain  on 
human  nature,  the  writer  comments.  It  is 
not  wanted  now  around  the  Clark  plant — 
least  of  all  in  the  management.  As  for  un- 
reasonableness on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees, Mr.  Clark  presents  a  question  often 
asked,  he  says,  by  people  who  shrink  from 
employees'  representation  or  collective 
bargaining: 


Through- 


last  longer  tt^ 

JOHNS  -MANVILLE 

NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS  BRAKE  LINING 

— and  no  wonder 

Because  like  any  other  fabric,  brake 
lining  must  depend  on  the  honest  stoutness 
of  its  warp  and  woof,  for  its  strength — life — 
wear  and  most  important  of  all — its  safety. 

Anyone  will  tell  you  that  asbestos  fibre 
is  ideally  suitable  for  the  gruelling  grind 
that  brakes  must  stand — logically,  then, 
the  finest  asbestos  makes  the  best  lining. 

So  you  really  get  something  different  when  you 
ask  for  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining  or  Clutch  Facing 
because  Non-Burn  assures  you  of  a  material  made 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos,  mined,  manufactured 
and  vouched  for  by  Asbestos  Headquarters.  If 
there  was  a  better  lining  than  Non-Bum,  you 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  would  be 
making  it. 

Try  Non-Burn  when  you  re-equip. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Citiea 

For  Canada 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conaervalion 


To  the  trade:  Our  Jobber-Dealer 
Sales  policy  assures  you  real  trade 
protection.     Write  for  details. 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


H    at   Insulations,    High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos  RoofinKs. 

Packings.  Brake 

Linings,    Fire 

'produ"r.r/ AUTOMOTIVE  Equipment 
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Whose   Lips? 

No  matter  how  clean  it 
may  look—xh^  common 
drinking  glass  is  a  common 
carrier  of  disease.  Uncounted 
lipst^uchit.  Uncounted  germs 
cluster  and  breed  on  its  brim 
— the  germs  of  diphtheria,  in- 
fluenza, pneumonia,  or  worse. 
And  yet  you  let  this  menace 
to  health  stand  innocently  by 
the  water  cooler. 
Who  drank  fro7n  it  last? 
Answer  the  question  now  and  for 
all  time  by  installing 

DIXIE  cups 

Dixie  cups  are  sanitary.  They  come 
to  you  from  a  dust  proof  dispenser 
or  vender.  They  are  untouched  by 
human  hands  until  they  reach  yours. 

Dixie  cups  are  convenient.  They  are 
made  of  pure  white  stiff,  unvvaxed 
paper.  They  are  cup-shaped  and  do 
not  have  to  be  opened  or  creased. 
Dixie  cups  are  economical.  Their 
cost  is  negligible  —  probably  less 
than  that  of  water  wasted  in  using 
the  ordinary  glass. 
Dixie  cups  are  indispensable  to  you 
in  your  business  no  matter  what  it 
is  nor  where. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience. 

Fndividval  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Lsc 
Original  Makers  of  the  Paper  Cup 
220-228  West  19th  Street  j 
New  York 


Name . 


Addr 


Business No.  of  Employees, 
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"Suppose  the  men  come  at  you  with 
wage  requests  that  are  downright  unreason- 
able, what  then?" 

The  situation  presupposed  bj^  that  ques- 
tion is  not  unlike  that  of  a  man  walking 
into  your  office  to  sell  you  cigars.  You  are 
about  out  and  therefore  interested. 

"How  much?"  you  ask. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  the  salesman  re- 
plies, "I  have  here  some  good  cigars  that 
have  been  selling  for  ten  cents  straight,  and 
there's  a  fair  ten-cent  value  in  them.  But, 
seeing  it's  you,  I'll  make  you  a  special  offer 
of  twenty  cents  apiece." 

At  first  you  smile  at  his  joke,  but  when 
he  tries  to  threaten  you  into  buying  from 
him  at  his  ridiculotis  price,  you  have  to 
conclude  that  the  man  is  either  crazy  or  a 
robber;   and  you  throw  him  out. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  situation, 
tho,  if  that  salesman  and  you  are  old  friends 
Avith  past  evidences  of  confidence  and  good 
faith  on  both  sides.  This  conversation 
might,  perhaps,  take  place: 

"Mr.  Clark,"  he  might  say,  "these  cigars 
are  now  tw^elve  cents  apiece.  Frankly  they 
are  the  same  I've  been  selling  you  at  ten. 
But  now  they  cost  more  to  make  and  ^o 
I've  got  to  get  twelve  cents  for  them. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"Fair  enough,"  you  would  replj^  "I'll 
take  a  box,  anyway." 

"Tell  you  wliat  I'll  do,"  he  might  vol- 
unteer later,  one  hand  on  the  door-knob, 
"I'll  let  you  know  as  soon  as  the  price 
drops  back." 

If  each  man  knows  1  lie  other  to  be  reason- 
able and  square  such  a  conversation  I  can 
well  imagine.  And  is  that  not  the  ideal 
relationship  between  management  and  men, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  common-sense  em- 
ployee representation? 

Of  com'se  some  trade-unions  object  to 
this  form  of  cooperation.  They  contend  it 
is  a  works-union  and  run  in  opposition  to 
labor-iniions.  In  reality  it  is  no  such  thing. 
The  principal  objection  comes  not  from 
sincere  union  men  at  all,  but  from  some  of 
their  shorter-sighted,  self-seeking  members 
under  w^hose  so-called  leadership  the  unions 
themselves  usually  find  themselves  badly 
handicapped. 

Labor-unions  are  all  right,  but  in  many 
cases  their  leadership  is  wrong.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  urged  oiu*  men  so  strongly, 
when  they  were  about  to  select  their  rep- 
resentatives, to  pick  only  good  men.  ' '  You 
know  better  than  any  one  else  who  are  the 
big  men  among  you,"  I  reminded  them, 
"and  I  want  you  to  favor  yourselves  and 
us  by  choosing  them  for  your  leaders." 
The  fact  that  they  saw  the  wdsdom  of  this 
and  acted  upon  it  I  hold  largely  responsible 
for  the  practical  cooperation  that  has 
ensued. 

One  way  in  which  this  team-Avork  is 
typified  is  in  the  profit-sharing  arrange- 
ment, through  which  our  men  become  part 
owners  of  the  business.  They  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  what  we 
call  "lots"  of  stock.  A  "lot"  in  our  vo- 
cabulary is  one  share  of  common  and  one 
share  of  preferred  capital  stock  of  the 
company. 

Each  "lot"  carries  with  it  one  share  of 
what  is  known  as  an  employees'  participat- 
ing certificate  which,  while  it  bears  no  par 
value,  entitles  the  owner  to  a  share  of  the 
earnings  of  the  company.  To  quote  from 
the  printed  provisions  of  our  employees' 
profit-sharing  plan: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to 


tnati  Weather 


GREATCOATS 
&MACKINAWS 

TAILORED  from  the  famous 
Patrick  Cloth,  their  fashionable 
lines  supplement  the  satisfaction 
that  every  Patrick  Product  g,ives  in 
warmth  and  service. 

There  is  no  other  cloth  just  like  Pat- 
rick Cloth.  It  is  essentially  a  north 
country  fabric,  made  from  the  thick 
lon^-fibre  wool  of  "sheep  that  thrive 
in  the  snow." 

'Every  Patrick  Label  marks  a 
garment  —  Greatcoat,  Macki- 
naw, Sweater,  Robe,  Blanket, 
Cap  or  Stocking  —  which  is 
made  only  of  pure  lon^-fibre 
wool  from  northern  sheep. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Patrick  Prod- 
ucts. If  he  does  not  carry  the  line, 
let  us  direct  you  to  one  who  does. 

We  have  two  books:  Our  catalog 
showing  styles  for  men,  women  and 
children;  also  the  book,  "Bi^^er 
Than  Weather,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
Both  are  free. 

PATRICK- DULUTH 
WOOLEN    MILLS 
3  Avenue  C         Duluth,  Minnesota 
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call  special  meetings  of  employees  who  are 
holders  of  shares  of  employees'  participat- 
ing certificates.  Such  meetings  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  four  times  each  yeai". 
.  .  .  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to 
give  to  such  employees  as  are  holders  of 
employees'  participating  certificates  the 
opportunity  to  become  interested  in  the 
company  like  partners.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  all  such  employee  stockholders 
shall  enjoy  as  full  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  company  and  shall 
have  as  full  voice  in  its  management  as'  is 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  interests  of 
other  stockholders." 

Giving  your  men  a  chance  to  become 
your  partners  is  no  less  constructive  than 
it  is  American;  for,  if  the  right  feeling 
exists  between  bench  and  desk,  the  two 
will  line  up  successfully  against  any  labor 
difficulty  that  can  possibly  come. 

For  example,  just  now  you  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  seems 
to  me  necessary  to  meet  these  conditions, 
and,  of  course,  in  as  practical  a  manner  as 
possible. 

Recently  a  committee  of  our  men  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  the  company  would  back 
a  cooperative  store.  I  told  them  our  busi- 
ness was  manufacturing  and  not  running 
stores,  and  that,  furthermore,  we  were  re- 
luctant to  go  into  any  project  that  might 
hurt  the  merchants  of  our  neighborhood. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  as  much 
interested  in  reducing  their  expenses  as 
increasing  their  incomes — for  one  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other  in  making  both  ends 
meet. 

I  told  them,  if  they  would  bring  me  a 
carefully  worked-out  plan  bj'  which  they 
would  run  a  cooperative  store  I  would  do 
anything  reasonable  to  help.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  they  did  work  out  a  plan 
involving  a  small  amount  of  help  from  the 
company,  which  was  gladly  given.  You 
will  note,  however,  it  is  (heir  plan  and  fheir 
store  and  they  intend  to  run  it.  Inciden- 
tally, I  might  mention,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
plan  and  it  will  probably  be  a  i)retty  good 
store. 

I  have  perfect  confidence  that  the  men 
will  reciprocate  my  faith  in  their  sound 
business  judgment  by  helping  maintain  in 
prosperous  condition  the  company  with 
which  they  are  so  closely  associated. 

"Yes,"  some  manager  says,  "that's  all 
right  in  your  case,  but  with  us  it  is  different. 
Our  men  will  take  advantage  of  us." 

Analyze  such  a  remark  and  the  frame  of 
mind  back  of  it.  This  manager's  state- 
ment is  half  false  and  half  true.  Condi- 
tions with  him  are  not  different — funda- 
mentally. In  that  he  is  wrong.  But  when 
he  says,  "Our  men  will  take  advantage  of 
us,"  his  very  words  carry  conviction,  since 
they  show  that  the  relationship  between 
that  manager  and  his  employees  is  founded 
on  mistrust.  Quite  likely  they  would  take 
advantage  of  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 
What  confidence  can  you  expect  them  to 
have  in  a  man  who  starts  out  with  an 
attitude  like  that? 

If  his  business  has  prospered  so  far  it 
has  been  not  because  of  his  attitude,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  There  is  nothing  personal  in 
such  a  relationship.  Instead  of  human 
beings  with  real  personalities,  this  manager 
sees  a  pay-roll;  and,  apparently,  it  is  a  bit 
hard  on  his  ej'es;  while  him,  most  naturally, 
the  men  visualize  in  a  printed  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lat(!st  shop  notice. 

To   my   mind,   what   that   organization 


America's 
Foremost  Cigar 


The  "Broker" 

a  favorite 

gift  size 


And  enthusiastic  smokers  want  more 
than  we  can  supply — and  have  wanted 
more  for  years. 

In  the  Girard  we  have  made  it  possible 
for  men  to  know  the  complete  enjoyment 
of  a  full-flavored  Havana  smoke,  and  yet 
maintain  the  clear-headed,  steady-nerved 
efficiency  which  modern  business  demands. 

Mellowed  by  age  alone,  ripened  by  nature 
and  time,  the  Girard  carries  our  honor- 
pledge  to  American  smokers.  Never  will 
it  be  produced  in  greater  quantities  than  is 
consistent  with  our  high  standard  and 
nature's  perfect  work. 

So  to  you  who  want  Christmas  Girards, 
let  us  frankly  suggest — lose  no  time  in  find- 
ing the  dealer  near  you  and  give  him  your 
order  today. 

Antonio  Roig  &.  Langsdorf 

Established  1848  Philadelohia 


JVgv&jt  gets  art  y^our  iieJnres 
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Man  Style 

We  Study  His  Likes  in  Van  Camp's 


Many  Van  Camp  products  are  made 
to  please  women,  and  under  a  woman's 
direction.  But  Van  Camp's  Beans  are 
baked  by  men  cooks  to  please  men. 

Men  want  beans  whole  and  mealy. 
They  want  them  easy  to  digest.  They 
want  the  flavor  kept  intact  and  a  zestful 
sauce  baked  in. 

Thousands  of  places  where  men  lunch 
are   now   buying  Van    Camp's   for   these 


reasons. 


A  Difficult  Dish 


That  Tang  —  That  Zest 

Scientific  cooks  and  able  chefs 
s^pent  four  years  to  perfect  this 
dish.  •  For  the  sauce  aiohe  they 
tested    8E6    recipes. 


We  select  our  beans  by  analysts.  We 
boil  them  in  water  freed  from  minerals 
so  the  skins  will  not  grow  tough. 

We  bake  in  modern  steam  ovens.  Thus 
we  bake  them  for  hours  at  245  degrees, 
so  they  easily  digest.  Yet  the  beans  are 
not  crisped  or  broken. 

We  seal  the  beans  before  baking,  so 
the  flavor  cannot  escape.  And  we  bake 
the  beans  with  a  matchless  sauce,  so  thnt 
every  atom  shares  its  tang  and  zest. 

Such  methods  are  impossible  at  homt-. 
They  require  vast  apparatus.  Then  why 
not  let  us  bake  your  beans  in  this  scien- 
tific way?  We  bring  them  to  you  ready- 
baked,  with  all  the  fresh  oven  flavor. 
And  you  will  like  them  as  the  man  does, 
better  than  crudely-baked  beans.  Order 
a  few  cans  and  see. 

[iH#(^  Pork  and 
¥^     Beans 

Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Whole  and  MeKow 

Van  Camp't!  Beans  come  out  ■whole 
and  mealy,  uncrisped.  unbroken, 
easy  to  digest. 


Van  Camp's  Soups 

—18  kinds 

Based  on  famous  Frencli 
recipes,  but  each  perfected  by 
comparing  countless  blends. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

The  .supreme  Italian  rec- 
ipe perfected  by  our  scien- 
tific cooks. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 

A  unique  delight,  inad.^ 
of  blended  nuts  with  every 
bitter  germ   removed. 
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needs  most  is  some  means  of  bringing  that 
managej"  and  those  men  into  personal  con- 
tact— some  place,  perhaps,  where  the  mat- 
ters that  are  bothering  each  side  can  be 
talked  over  in  a  sensible,  practical  way. 
It  doesn't  take  much  dayhght  turned  on 
to  a  grievance  to  fade  it  out. 

But  where  the  chief  executive  stays  by 
himself  and  the  employees  bunch  together 
.  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop,  the  most 
that  plant  can  hope  to  manufacture  is  an 
output  of  mountains,  using  mole-hUls  for 
the  raw  material. 

'.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  this  false  relation- 
ship, and,  I  think,  with  success  as  satisfac- 
tory to  our  men  as  to  ourselves.  Others 
can,  of  cour.se,  do  the  same,  tho  different 
conditions  e^ll  for  different  ways  of  working 
it  out.  Perhaps  our  particular  methods  of 
profit-sharing,  home-building,  and  em- 
ployee representation  are  applicable  to  our 
company  alone.  No  matter.  They  are 
mere  details,  anj'way,  in  bringing  both 
parts  of  the  organization  together  on  a 
personal  basis. 

And  more  than  any  other  thing,  perhaps, 
our  theatfT  to  me  typifies  this  idea  of  mu- 
tual interest;  for  here  is  a  gathering-place 
where  I  can  talk  to  my  men  and  where — 
this  is  \'ital — they  can  talk  to  me. 

So,  possibly,  you  can  understand  better 
my  early  reference  to  a  theater  as  the  most 
important  building  in  oiu*  plant.  To  me 
it  has  become  an  emblem  of  cooperation— 
a  place  in  which  employees  and  manage- 
ment have  learned  to  confide  in  one  an- 
other. And,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  because 
of  that  confidence  I  trust  my  men. 


THE  PEACE  TREATY  AS  THE  WORLD'S 
GREATEST  ADVERTISING  FAILURE 

npHE  Peace  Treaty  was  the  supreme 
-^  salesmanship  opportunity  of  the  age, 
according  to  what  might  be  called  a  busi- 
ness-efficiency \'iew.  Its  miserable  failure, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  may  be  called 
"tridy  a  superb  fiasco  of  selling."  This 
idea  is  briefly  elaborated  in  the  trenchant 
statements  that:  "As  a  nation  we  were 
not  sold.  Congress  was  not  sold.  The 
Treaty  failed. — in  every  popular  sense  as 
well  as  the  purely  legal  one.  And  we  be- 
came, to  an  ernbarrassiug  extent,  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 
According  to  the  editor  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  in  whose  November  number  this 
view  is  presented,  the  difficulty  was  largely 
a  case  of  "poor  merchandising."  Edward 
Himgerford,  who  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea,  elaborates  and 
presents  it  in  a  brief  but  pungent  article. 
Poor  salesmanship  began  with  the  start 
of  the  American  delegation  for  Ein-ope, 
he  declares,  and  has  continued  yri\h  great 
persistency  up  to  the  present  moment. 
To  quote: 

The  opportunity  to  attend  the  Pea<?0 
Conference  in  Paris  last  winter  came  to 
be  my  lot.  I  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Europe  the  first  week  in  December,  1918. 
But  not  will  the  correspondents.  The 
ship  upon  which  1  sailed  was  notliing  to 
brag  about — a  Southampton  SoutlwVfriean 
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liner  prest  into  North  Atlantic  service  in 
midwinter  leaves  much  room  for  improve- 
,'^ent.  But  our  ship  was  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  on  which  the  American  corre- 
spondents in  that  self-same  week  crossed 
from  New  York  to  Brest.  They  were 
herded  upon  a  small  four-thousand-ton 
coasting-ship  used  ordinarily  between  New 
Yoi?k  and  the  Caribbean  ports  which, 
coming  into  the  palh  of  a  great  storm, 
was  sore  beset  and  tossed  upon  the  waves. 
The  •coiTespondents — the  men  who  were 
to  interpret  the  Peace  Conference  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  the  men 
who  were  to  sell  it,  if  you  please,  had  a 
wretched  trip.  The  boat  was  poor,  the 
food  was  worse.  It  was  a  journey  not 
to  he  forgotten. 

In  ttat  same  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  their 
entourage-^Sbnd  George  Creel — crossed  the 
North  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Brest. 
The  ship  upon  which  they  saUed  was  the 
George  Washington,  one  of  the  largest  and 
the  finest  ships  of  the  commandeered  6er- 
maii  merchant  marine.  It  might  easilj' 
have  accommodated  the  125  or  1.50  cor- 
respondents— and  in  a  handsome  fashion. 
And  salesmanshix>  for  the  Treaty  might 
have  begun  on  this  cross-ocean  trip — with 
the  man  to  whom  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Treaty  meant  everything  as  the  pre- 
ceptor. 1  have  never  seen  the  President 
in  a  happier  mood  than  when  of  an  evening 
two  or  three  years  ago  he  sat  at  a  round 
ta,ble  in  the  National  Press  Club  at  Wash- 
ington and  discust  the  perils  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  job— freely  and  frankly. 
The  reaction  from  that  evening  continued 
for  many  and  many  a  day  thereafter. 
That  was  good  salesmanship. 

It  was  that  sort  of  salesmanship  the 
Wax  Committee  on  Public  Information 
seemed  unable  to  give — consistently  and 
constantly.  I  am  not  seeking  to  criticize 
Mr.  Creel  and  have  little  patience  with  the 
captious  criticisms  of  him  recently  made 
in  Congress — which  might  well  turn  the 
lanip  of  investigation  upon  some  of  its  own 
recent  carelessnesses.  1  think  that  Creel 
was  anxious  and  patriotic;  his  honesty 
beyond  question  of  any  sort.  Only  God 
did  not  make  him  an  executive.  Few 
writers  are  made  that  way.  But  there 
are  exceptions;  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
a  man  like  Don  Seitz,  of  the  New  York 
World,  or  George  H.  Lorimer,  of  Tin-  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  in  the  ( 'red  job.  I  tliink 
that  the  results  woul.l  have  been  far 
different.  It  was  a  big  ctiough  j<^b  for  a 
man  with  the  ta<;t,  the  executive  expe- 
rience, and  the  newspaper  training  of 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  And  it  was  given  to 
^  man  with  no  tact  whatsoever,  little 
newspa[)er  training,  and  less  experience 
in  the  handling  of  men  and  affairs. 

For  no  man  of  diplomacy  or  ta<^t  or 
experience — no  man  with  the  least  slant  of 
public  ability — -would  have  herded  the 
corresijohdents  into  the  second  -  class 
Orizaba,  while  he,  himself,  traveled  with 
the  eilect  upon  the  sup<irb  George  Wash- 
ington. That,  at  the  outset,  was  a  mis- 
take of  the  first  ord(M'.  I(  was  opportunity 
— supreme  opportunity — lost,  and  lost 
irretri(!vably. 

And  yet,  on  second  thought,  I  do  not 
know  that  even  then  the  opportunity  was 
hopelessly  gone.  Oeel's  committee  might 
have  done  something  to  pro\ade  for  the 
comfort /iand  convenience  of  the  news- 
paper workers  in  Paris,  and  so  saved  its 
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Atwater  Kent  Equipped  Columbia  Car     .. 
in  front  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia 


Igniiion,  Starting  andJJ^fiting 

CjF  Throughout  the  United  States,  on  its  principal  thoroughfares, 

J  you  uiill  find  Atwater  Kent  equipped  cars  giving  a  maximum 

of  automotive  satisfaction.    You  will  find  these  the  cars  that 

enjoy  public  confidence — the  cars  their  owners  love  to  talk 

about — the  kind  they  enthusiastically  urge  upon  their  friends. 

C[  Atwater  Kent  equipment  is  simple  and  fool-proof  in  construc- 

J  tion,  dependable  in  performance  and  manufactured  to  the 

highest  possible  standards  of  precision  and  workmanship.     It 

is  used  as  standard  equipment  by  a  large  number  of  America's 

foremost  manufctcturers  of  cars  and  motors. 

Cr  These  manufacturers  realize  the  vital  importance  of  efficient 
J  ignition  and  have  made  their  selection  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  price. 

(|  Hundreds  of  electrical  service  stations,  thousands  of  automo' 
J  bile  accessory  dealers  and  garages,  are  ready  to  furnish  you 
with  Atwater  Kent  products  and  service. 


ATWATER  KENT  MFG.,COMPAm^ 
y^/i  ilaaelpnid] 

•EB  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  4941    STENTON   AVENUE 
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Shoe  Mish  for  DarkTan  andBrownShoes 

Ahigh  class"liqiiid  wax'polish-^ 
Made  especially  for  Army  Officers' 
Shoes -during  the  war-^Now  you 
can  buy  it  at  leading  stores •*• 
Quick- clean •^ No  paste  required 

EASIEST  TO  USE 
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scalp.  It  lost  that  opportunity — as  qiiiekly 
and  as  easily  as  it  had  lost  the  first  one. 
The  newspaper  men  from  America  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  had  ever  been  in 
Europe  before.  A  goodly  number  of 
them  did  not  speak  French.  Yet  all  were 
scurried  off  the  ship  and  up  to  over- 
crowded Paris  without  the  slightest  interest 
being  shown  in  their  comfort  or  their 
convenience. 

Two  months  before  the  great  peace 
hegira  to  the  French  capital  began,  says 
Mr.  Hungerford,  a  business  man  of  large 
affairs  in  an  Eastern  city  suggested  the 
leasing  of  a  hotel  or  apartment-house  in 
Paris  for  the  American  correspondents 
who  would  be  there  for  the  Conferencf. 
His  plan  was  a  definite  one,  we  are  told : 

The  Americans  would  not  only  l>e 
housed  and  fed,  at  figures  approximating  as 
nearly  as  possible  cost,  but  they  would  be 
also  supplied  with  adequate  telephone 
service,  a  cable  operator,  tj'pewriters, 
translators,  a  reference  library-,  and  other 
prai;tical  working  aids.  More  than  that, 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  surround  the 
house  with  a  distinct  club  atmosphere. 
Prominent  Americans — internationalists  of 
other  nations  well  versed  in  the  problems 
upon  which  the  new  Treaty  would  be 
founded — would  be  induced  to  pome  to  the 
house,  at  least  for  dinner,  if  not  for  a 
longer  time. 

"I  stand  ready  to  underwrite  such  a 
scheme — up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,"  said  the  American  business  man 
to  me.  "I  would  rather  lose  all  of  that 
sum  than  have  the  Treaty  fail;  and  would 
regard  it  as  a  far  better  investment  than 
some  building  added  to  the  equipment  of 
a  college  or  a  librarj-  or  any  other  form 
of  personal  advertising  memorial." 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information 
laughed  at  this  offer — and  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  ignore  it.  In  as  many  words 
it  told  the  newspaper  men  that  the  war 
was  o^^er  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  its 
own  responsibilities  ended.  Creel  and  his 
fellows  were  getting  out — as  fast  as  their 
resignations  coidd  be  accepted.  The  fim 
was  out  of  the  job.  It  confronted  nothing 
in  the  future  but  duU  grind. 

For  a  little  time  the  correspondents  in 
Paris  were  nonplussed.  They  seeminply 
were  without  a  friend  overseas.  For  or\ 
top  of  all  this  came  word  that  they  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  even  the  public  sessions 
of  the  Conference.  Then  they  went  on 
strike.  They  actually  threatened  to  "put 
the  Peace  Treaty  on  the  blink,"  to  quote 
the  exact  words  of  one  of  them.  Their 
appeal  worked  its  way  to  the  President. 
The  bluffs  of  those  of  lesser  rank  who  said 
that  European  tradition  would  never, 
never,  itever  permit  the  entrance  of  n-- 
porters  to  such  a  function  were  quickly 
turned  down  by  Mr.  Wilson.  He  gave  a 
quick  and  sympathetic  ear  to  their  troubles ; 
with  the  result  that  the  newspaper  men. 
not  only  of  America,  but  also,  of  course^ 
of  the  other  nations  represented  at  the 
conferences,  were  admitted  to  its  so-called 
l>lenary  sessions  in  the  great  Clock  Room 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office  upon  the 
Quai  d'Orsay.  To  the  private  or  pre- 
liminaiy  conferences  none  of  th(>m  .ex- 
pected to  be  admitted.  But  the  Presi- 
dent overcame  this  so  far  as  possible  i>v 
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arranging  a  daily  conference  each  morning 
between  oxu*  correspondents  and  tl«> 
xVmerican  members  of  the  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace  at  their  lieadquarters 
in  the  Hotel  Crillon. 

The  troubles*  of  the  newspaper  men  gen- 
erally have  ceased  when  they  have  been 
able  to  gain  access  to  the  President.  They 
^invariably  find  him  sympathetic,  helpful, 
cooperative.  The  difficulties  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  once  one  ma>'  <'ome  tp  him,  are 
practioallj^  7iil.  The  real  problem  is  in 
reaching  him.  The  way  to  him  was- — and 
still  is — constantly  bioc^ked  by  presumptu- 
ous s-ubordinates.  These  men  in  Wash- 
ington to-day  constantly  hold  the  stuffed 
olub  over  the  correspondents  here.  To 
offend  them  means  to  be  blocked  from 
even  the  most  formal  newspaper  recep- 
tions at  the  White  House.  And  from  their 
rulings  there  is  no  court  of  appeal 
'  whatsoever. 

A  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
obtained     in     Paris.       Walls — seen     and 
imseen — enveloped  the  President.      There 
was    only   open    to    the    American   <'orre- 
spondents   there   the   conferences   and   the  < 
single  press-room  in  charge  of  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker.     Mr.  Baker  worked  hard  to  '. 
'   please    the   newspaper   men   and     against  ' 
'    great  odds.     They  all  liked  and  appreci-  : 
ated  him.     But  they  realized  that  he  was  ! 
coJiibating  a  system — ^nay,  a  ruUng  preju-  j 
dice — on   the  part  of    men  above,  which 
rendered    him  weU-nigh  helpless.     It  was 
not  Baker  who  rode  in  the  fleet  of  elaborate  . 
limousines  which  was  provided  for  the  huge 
staff  of  the  Conference.     It  was  not  Baker 
who  kept  short  hours  or  who  participated 
in  the  elaborate  entertaining  that  went  on 
for  those  five  or  feix  memorable  months  in 
Paris.     He  was  on  the  job,  at  the  Crillon 
press-room,    morning,    noon,    and    night. 
Without  him  the  situation  would  have  been 
•'    incredibly  worse.     In  aU  Wrness  this  thing 
deserves  to  be  set  down. 

The  conferences  for  the  most  part  were 
quasicomic.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
■  ference  could  not  or  would  not  talk  of  the 
things  that  were  going  on  underneath. 
Only  Col.  E.  M.  House.  House  finally 
became  the  correspondent's  salvation.  On 
the  fairly  rare  occasions  that  he  appeared 
at  the  newspaper  conferences  he  was  a 
mine  of  information — cultivated,  cordial, 
astute,  informed — from  him  the;  writing 
men  of  America  reaped  distinct  benefits. 

Contrast  this  entire  situation,  suggests 
the  writer,  with  the  possibilities  that 
.might  have  been  attained.  Think  of  the 
'  cerrespondents  housed  in  their  own  Amer- 
ican club,  heli)ed,  guided,  stimulated  at 
every  step  of  the  (Conference  ])roc(>edings. 
Ho  says  that — 

Some  of  them  gained  a  picture  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  thing  in  th(^  remarkable 
Internatonal  Press  Club  which  tbe  French 
CfOvernment  s<^t  up  in  the  Champs-Elysees, 
It  probably  was  the  most  elal)orate  j)ress 
club  that  the  world  ever  had  seen  or  ever 
will  see.  Dufayel,  who  ran  a  chain  of 
instalm(!nt-i)ayment  furniture  stores  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  France,  had  l)uildcd 
in  the  Via  Sacra  of  Paris  the  most  ornate 
private  hotel  that  that  gay  city  Iiad  ever 
seen.  It  cost  oxer  2(),000,()()()  francos 
($4,00p,{X)()).  Ornate  is  not  tin;  word  by 
which  one  describes  it.  It  was  riotous 
in  its   tn;irt)Ies,   its  bron/es,  its  inlays,  its 
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PURE  RADIANT  HEAT 

Like  Sunshine  In  Your  Home 

A  wonderful  new  fire  that  you  turn  on  as  you  turn 
on  a  light.  It's  heat  on  tap,  ready  at  an  instant's 
bidding  to  come  forth  and  flood  your  room  with 
■  heat,  pure  and  healthful.  Don't  confuse  this  fire 
with  ordinary  gas  heaterSi  Itoperates  on  an  entirely 
new  principle  and  \he  effect  is  magical. 

See  your  local  gas  company  or  dealer,  or  write  our 
nearest  representative  for  particulars. 

GENERAL  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 

NeW  York  Kalamazoo  San  Francisco 

Pittsburgh     Cincinnattl    Philadelphia     Chicago     Atlantic  Cily    Buffalo 


^-if  "■^M»'<  ;'^.. 


K^-n, 


> 
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PLUS  VALUE" 


The  SERVICE  Facilities  of  the     ^ 
largest  manufacturer  of  Vitrified  Paving      v 
Brick  in  the  world  and  the  well-known     N 
QUALITY  of  its  output  are  factors  worth 
considering  as  a   tangible   PLUS  VALUE 
wherever  a  BRICK  PAVEMENT  is  concerned. 

And  a  Brick  Pavement  is  concerned  wherever  the 

lowest  cost  per  year  oi  pavement  life  is  insisted  on. 

This  is  equally  true  of  a  country  road,  a  city  street, 

a  factory  yard  or  the  driveways  about  your  country 

place.    Brick  Pavements  are   TRUE    Economy. 

Metropolitan  operates  seven  thoroughly  modem 
Paving  Brick  plants,  mines  its  own  coal  and  has  an 

unlimited  supply  of  raw 

material  of  exceedingly 

high  quality. 

The  Metropolitan 
Staff  will  be  glad  to  in- 
form you  and  advise 
with  you  about  Metro- 
politan Paving  Products.  No 
obligation  will    be  incntred. 


1 


GUARANTY 
OF  PAVING  BRICK 


fhc  members  of  the  National 
Paving'  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association  guarantee  their 
product  against  defects  in  m;i- 
tenal  and  manufacture.  Each 
brick  in  street  or  hi(jliw»y  sur- 
face gives  assurance  of  long 
and  worthy  service  because 
each  brick  is  a  arunranteed  serv- 
ice unit,  completo  and  finished 
before  it  is  laid. 


TAXPAYERS- VALUE 

BRICK  ROADS 


J^. 


BRICK 


ME^ 


i^m^ 
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WM  HE  easy,  restful  way  to  clean  cushions,  tufted  upholstery  or 
w.toI  mattresses  or  anything  else  cleanable,  is  with  the  Royal. 


None  of  your  energy  is  used  up — all  the  dirt  is  drav^'n  out  by  powerful  suction — 
Air,  that's  all.  Air  is  the  Natural  purifier  and  it  won't  harm  the  finest  fabric — it  can't. 
A  fe\^  attachments  cover  every  need. 

Ruas,  too —  the  dirt  that's  deep  down  in  and  every  bit  of  surface  dust,  litter,  hair  and  threads  re- 
moved by  Air — Alone!    The  nap  is  preserved  and  the  colors  freshened. 

All  this  is  done  quickly  and  so  easily.  The  Royal  dealer  will  prove  this  in  your  own  hotne — phone 
him.  An  illustrated  biDok  iS  ready  for  you.  Write,  The  P.  A,  Geier,  5100  St.  Clair  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cleans  hy  Air — Alone! 


9 

S 

e 


HOW  IT  13  ATTACHED: 

1  CIsmps  Over  Top  of  Frame 

2  holts  Through  the  Framo 

3  Bolts    Through  th«    Glass 


Ten  Important  Points 

Worth  Remembering  About 

PRESTO-FELT 

1.     Tlip  Only  Cleaner  with  CliemifallV-Trenteil  Felt  Pads  (no  rul.lier  to  rot  and  wear  nut). 
2.     Cleans  BOTH  Sides  of  Glass  at  SAME  Time. 

3.    One  Cleaniiij  Sufficient  in  any  Rain  or  Snow.(unneecssary  tij  operate  Cleaner 
rnntinually). 
4.     T,eavcs  Both  of  Driver's  Hands  tree  to  operate  car  in  congested  tramc. 
'  5.    Prevents  "l)eads'*  of  Rain  from  forming  on  outside  of  Glass. 

6.     Keeps  dust,  dirt,  steam  and  trost  cleaned  from  iMSJde  of  Gloss. 

7.    Can't  Rattle — Fits  TiKlit — Impossible  to  become  loose  and  drop  down  in  line  of 
vision. 
8.    The  ONLY  Cleaner  desisned  to  Fit  ANY  Position  on  ANT  Windshield  of  ANY 
Car  with  a  sinal"  tt/pe  of  Cleaner. 
9.    ONE  Typo  of   Cleaner  Meets  ALL  Requirements  at  ANY  Time  iii   AN\ 
Stonn. 
lO.  Tlie  Cleaner  with  a  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction — the  kind    yon  can 
recommend  to  your  friends. 

nr  mailed  direct  on  receipt  of 
i:c    and    your    Dealer's    name 


Price  $2:22    At  Your  Dealers 

Presto-Felt  Mfg.  Company  tolIdo:  oHigu."!.  a 
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chandeliers,  its  statues  of  undrest  women. 
In  their  most  imaginative  days  even  our 
own  P.  T.  Barnum  or  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein  could  not  have  conceived  anything 
quite  like  it. 

This  marvelous  house  the  French  Gov- 
ernment took  over  and  opened  to  all 
visiting  journalists  as  a  club-house,  for 
them  to  use  freely  and  often.  Their 
credentials  were  their  membership  cards. 
Food — and  drink^of  the  best  quality 
were  served.  While  typewriters,  trans- 
lators, reference  libraries,  writing-rooms — 
all  the  conveniences  that  might  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  an  American  press  club 
• — -devoted  solely  to  the  American  inter- 
pretation of  the  budding  Treaty — were 
furnished  in  great  abundance. 

We  have  lately  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try a  habit  of  underrating  the  organizing 
abilities  of  the  French.  Permit  me  to  set 
down  here  and  now  that  in  the  organization 
of  propaganda  they  have  us— cards  and 
spades.  Would  the  American  corre- 
spondents care  to  see  the  devastated  terri- 
tories— where  the  heel  of  the  Hun  had 
struck  most  deeply  and  most  fearfully? 
Well,  no  matter  whether  or  not  they  really 
cared  to  see  them,  they  had  better  go. 
The  French  were  terribly  distrest  by  the 
failure  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
to  visit  the  battle-fields.  Altho  repeatedly 
urged  to  make  the  trip,  they  did  not  see 
these  areas — with  the  single  exception  of 
Reims — until  just  before  their  final  return 
to  this  country. 

But  the  correspondents!  They  must  be 
taken  to  see  the  devastation  that  had  been 
wrought.  And  so  ihey  were;  in  fine 
special  trains,  made  up  of  dining-cars  and 
compartment  sleeping-cars.  One  trip  was 
to  Lens  and  Arras  and  Dixmude;  the  next, 
a  fortnight  later,  led  to  Oambrai  and 
Peronne  and  St.  Quentin  and  Noyon;  a 
third,  clear  to  Strasburg  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  Not  only  were  well-trained 
guides  and  propagandists  in  attendance  on 
the  party,  but  local  officials  at  each  stopping- 
point  aided  in  the  work.  Maps  and  photo- 
graphs and  memoranda  were  furnished  in 
great  abundance.  It  was  propaganda  de 
luxe.  Compai'ed  with  it  the  best  of  our 
American  efforts  were  almost  as  nothing. 

The  President  might  readily  have  ac- 
complished his  end  through  the  American 
newspapers,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  even 
without  the  American  Press  Club,  or  the 
use  of  the  elaborate  publicity  methods 
adopted  by  the  French.  Our  correspon- 
.  dents  neither  asked  nor  expected  these 
things.  But  tliey  did  expect  an  occasional 
conference  with  Air.  Wilson  himself.  As 
Mr.  Hungerford  presents  this  phase  of  the 
matter: 

Understand,  if  you  will,  that  no  one 
realized  better  than  the  American  news- 
paper men  themselves  the  terrible  strain 
under  which  he  worked — the  long  hours 
and  the  unceasing  anxiety  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  Yet  it  did  seem  as  if  some  of 
the  innumerable  conferences  with  stuffy 
and  unimportant  bodies  of  foreigners 
might  have  given  way  to  a  twice-a-week 
conference — or  even  a  weekly  one — with 
the  newspaper  men.  The  results  of  such 
conferences  would  have  been  well-nigh 
incalculable  upon  the  American  public. 
I  think  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  alon«  might  have  sold  the  Treaty  to  it , 
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■'I  can  not  get  the  Army  to  give  me  a 
lu'artng  in  regard  to  soiling  its  surplus 
medical  supplies  to  us,"- said  a  high  Red- 
Ooss  officer  to  a  world-famed  newspaper 
man  whose  syndicate  rate  now  runs  close 
to  a  dollar  a  word — one  day  at  the  Inter- 
national Press  Club.  "Neither  can  I  get 
to  the  President  to  teU  him  of  the  outrage- 
ous situation," 

The  newspaper  man  laughed. 

"I'll  get  you  to  the  President,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"How?"  asked  the  other. 

■'Give  me  your  story  and  if  it's  half  as 
good  as  you've  hinted,  we'll  put  it  on  the 
front  page  of  a  hundred  newspapers  back 
home.  You'll  hear  from  Mr.  Wilson  in 
short  order  after  that." 

Such  is  the  power  of  piiblic  opinion  in 
1  his  country.  No  one  should  have  realized 
this  more  quickly  than  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self. He  shoidd  have  realized  too  that  tlu; 
preponderance  of  latent  opinion  was 
against  his  plan,  as  it  always  normally  rests 
against  any  radical  plan.  Remember  that 
the  average  farmer  in  the  middle  of  the 
foimtrj'  was,  and  is  still,  vastly  more 
interested  in  the  Dempsey-Willard  fight, 
t  ho  airplane  show-down  at  the  county  fair, 
the  cut  of  next  year's  automobile  and  the 
condition  of  the  highroad  that  leads  to 
liis  house  than  in  anything  foreign,  no 
matter  how  important  and  how  vital  it 
may  seem  to  Internationalists.  This 
be-yond  all  question  made  Mr.  Wilson's 
j)roblem  all  the  greater;  the  necessity  of 
strong,  fighting  propaganda  far  more 
essential.  Yet  the  thing  might  have  been 
done.  When  one  sees  what  skilfully  and 
scientifically  organized  propaganda  has 
done  in  this  country  for  public  health,  for 
Liberty  bonds,  for  Chi'istian  Science,  for 
better  educational  methods,  for  j>rohibi- 
tion,  he  should  not  have  hesitated  for  fear 
that  the  Treaty  could  not  have  been  put 
over. 

The  writer  notes  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  permanent  Committee  on 
Public  Information  be  appointed.  He 
comments  more  or  less  non-committally: 

I  gaze  upon  the  whitening  bones  of  the 
one  that  was  and  shudder  at  the  mere 
suggestion.  Some  other  folk — who  seem 
fairly  possest  of  the  great  American  mania 
for  organizing  something — hav(>  talked  f»f 
the  preparation  of  a  protective  society  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  and  advising  and, 
if  necessary,  chastising  Congress.  This 
last  appeals  to  me  more  evcsn  tho  1  realize 
(luite  clearly  that  our  entire  ek^ctorate 
should  be  automatically  just  such  a  society 
as  this.  And  y(!t  the  idea  of  educating 
(Congressmen  is  not  without  its  definite 
fascination.  Response  to  the  mere  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
educating  negrot^s  and  Indians  and  heathen 
should  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  And  no 
one  sliould  appreciate  the  suggestion  more 
than  that  distinguished  educator  who  but 
a  short  time  ago  was  at  the  head  of  the 
faculty  of  that  ex(!ellent  institution  tlown 
at  Princeton. 

To  speak  more  seriously,  and  to  speak 
without  commitment  for  or  against  the 
Tntaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  sdmme 
which  it  implies,  it  shoidd  remain  an 
astonishing  and  a  depressing  fact  among 
advertising  men  tliat  in  this  nation,  this 
Fiiited   States,   where   w»^   have   been   ac^ 
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■    ^CARDS   IN   SICHT^#^ 


"Has  Jenkin  Bought 
this  Season?" 

"No  Sir— No  Order  in 
Six  Months." 

You  grasp  the  situation — the  sales- 
man phoning  to  see  If  a  dealer  is  ready 
for  a  re-order.  You  know  how  vital  it 
is  for  the  Sales  Manager  to  be  able  to 
answer  immediately.  Having  Kardexed 
his  records,  he  found  out  at  once. 

Here  is  just  one  incident  where 
Kardex  pays  in  time,  efficiency  and 
clerk-cost.  Every  department  runs 
with  less  friction  and  more  "function" 
when  it  is  Kardexed. 

Use  the  cards  you  now  have  if  new 
ones  are  not  needed.  Each  card  is  in 
its  own  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  pocket 
with  its  projecting,  transoloid  tip 
which  keeps  the  name  of  each  card  in 
plain  sight.  You  can  use  both  sides  of 
cards  without  removing. 

Mail  us  samples  of  ^our 
cards,  explain  use,  and  let 
us  show^  you  how  Kardex 
w^ill  make  your  system 
doubly  valuable.  Write 
for    Kardex  Book    today. 

American  Kardex  Company 


1035  Kardex  BIdK.. 


Tnnawandii.  N.  Y. 


Each  card  fits 
in  a  transoloid 
pocket  quick' 
ly  inserted, 
singly  or  in 
groups. 


The  Sales  Manager  found 
out  when  Jenkins  bought 
his  last  stock  because  the 
sale  had  been  entered  on 
Jenkins'  card.  Pulling  out 
the  J  slide  shotted  Jenkins' 
name  immediately.  Raising 
the  cards  above  at  once  dis- 
closed the  date  ot  the  last 
order. 


You  can  choose  the  fire- 
proof Steel  Cabinet  with 
Yale  Lock  or  Rotary  Type 
of  Kardex  Machine. 


KlEflSX  \5)ur  Business 
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Over 
l^A  Tons 

the  break- 
ing strength 
of  this  belt 


ON  the  testing  machine 
at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  on 
which  Tilton  Belts  are 
tested,  the  fan  belt  shown 
in  the  above  photograph 
stood  one  and  one-quarter 
tons  (2550  lbs.)  pull  before 
it  broke.  The  stretch  was 
hardly  perceptible. 

At  a  tension  many,  many  times  that  met  in  actual 
service,  the  Tilton  still  retained  its  original  shape. 

Woven  endless,  without  splice,  lap,  or  seam,  with  stretch 
removed  by  a  special  process  so  readjustment  is  not  nec- 
essary, with  a  surface  that  grips  the  pulley  and  will  not 
slip,  and  with  non-fraying  edges,  the  Tilton  Fan  Belt  is  a 
superior  fan  belt  made  to  fit  your  car. 

Tilton  Belts  are  made  exactly  to  the  specifications  of 
the  car  builder  —  exact  width,  exact  length. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  TILTON  is  on  every  belt  you  buy 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURER 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 


101-32 


TIO"' 


OVE.pli 


FAN  BELTS 
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customed  to  thinking  and  to  believing  that 
advertising  has  reached  its  siiperlevel, 
where  its  triumphs  are  many  and  visible  in 
every  direction,  we  should  have  achieved 
such  a  monumental  failure — not  of  ad- 
vertising, of  course,  but  of  the  failure  to 
realize  and  to  grasp  it.  The  opportunity 
was  superb.  The  tools  were  there,  the 
money,  too;  the  men  and  brains  to  put  it 
over.  AU  these  were  neglected.  Oppor- 
tunity shut  her  door.  And  the  Treaty 
was  lost. 


THE  WAR'S  INDUSTRIAL  RESULTS 

WE  Americans  tear  down  more  build- 
ings and  scrap  more  machinery 
every  year,  simply  in  the  course  of  im- 
provement, than  were  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  Belgium  and  France.  This 
striking  statement  appears  in  the  course 
of  an  examination  of  the  industrial  results 
of  the  war,  made' by  E.  H.  Fish  as  part  of 
an  article  on  "The  Shop  Versus  the  World," 
in  Indystrial  Management  (New  York, 
October).  Mr.  Fish's  thesis  is  that  the 
feelings  of  both  employers  and  employed 
need  crystallization.  The  former  are  often 
"drifting  in  policy,  without  settled  con- 
victions," while  the  latter  are  filled  with 
vague  feelings  of  unrest.  What  we  must 
hope  for  and  work  for  is  the  development 
of  public  spirit,  failing  which  one  or  both 
sides  may  yield  to  a  spirit  of  destruction 
that  would  be  fatal  to  progress.  Mr.  Fish, 
who  has  had  an  experience  in  industry 
ranging  from  machinist,  designer,  and 
superintendent  to  director  of  employee 
relations  for  five  thousand  men,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.  These  are  the  nine  industrial 
results  of  the  war  as  he  sees  them,  excluding 
sentimental  considerations: 

1.  We  have  lost  in  killed  about  50,000 
of  the  most  able  young  fellows  of  the 
country,  the  equivalent  of  twice  or  three 
times  that  number  lost  through  natui-al 
causes  and  distributed  over  all  ages,  but 
even  at  that  it  is  an  almost  imperceptible 
diminishment  of  our  industrial  man-power. 
About  200,000  were  wounded  or  diseased, 
but  the  rest  of  the  4,000,000  men  who  were 
under  arms  are  probably,  by  reason  of  their 
out-door  life  and  the  exercise  which  they 
have  had,  sufficiently  strengthened  so  that 
they  more  than  outweigh  the  crippled. 
And  for  that  matter  we  are  to  have  no 
crippled  men  withdrawn  from  commerce  or 
industry,  as  a  result  of  this  war.  They 
are  all  coming  back  through  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion to  take  their  old  or  a  new  part  in  the 
work  of  the  world  in  at  least  as  efficient  a 
way  as  before.  So  far  as  man-power  is 
concerned,  with  all  respect  to  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  war,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  has  not  lost. 

2.  We  ai-e  losing  since  the  armistice  by 
emigration  considerable  numbers  of  people, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
the  very  ones  who  had  upset  all  our  ideas 
of  relative  wage-rates  by  demanding  and 
obtaining  wages  in  excess  of  those  earned 
by  many  professional  men  who  had  spent 
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years  in  preparation  for  their  work.     This 
loss  is  of  immediate  concern  to  all  of  us. 

3.  During  the  war  men  were  thrown  to- 
gether in  an  entirely  new  line-up.  Former 
executiN^es  were  drilled  by  sergeants  who 
were  formerly  under  them,  others  took 
orders  from  men  whose  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  ordering  was  infinitely  less  than 
their  own.  Promotions  were  made  on  lines 
which  were  a  complete  surprize  both  to 
those  promoted  and  those  left  behind. 
Men  were  associated  together  whose 
former  social  ranks  would  have  kept  them 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  This  also 
interests  all  of  us  and  wUl  have  an  effect 
on  industry  for  many  years  to  come. 

4.  During  the  war  we  produced  a  much 
greater  useful  tonnage  than  we  ever  did 
before  in  spite  of  the  temporary  loss  of 
earning  power  of  an  immense  army  and  its 
appendages.  We  did  this  by  foregoing  the 
use  of  many  semiluxurious  things  and  by 
working  harder.  We  are  now  relaxing  and 
making  motions  but  not  doing  much  work. 
This  is  also  a  serious  concern  of  all  of  us. 

5.  The  destruction  of  property  in  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France,  lamentable  as 
it  was,  probably  did  not  amount  to  more 
in  intrinsic  value  than  we  tear  down  every 
year  in  order  to  build  bigger  and  better. 
From  a  financial  standpoint  probably  more 
people  will  spend  money  to  see  the  ruins 
than  would  ever  have  gone  to  see  the 
buildings  standing.  This  district  wiU 
probably  never  again  stagnate  as  it  has 
for  centuries.  This  interests  all  of  us  in 
that  the  immediate  profit  from  rebuilding 
this  region  is  not  going  to  be  so  great  as 
some  had  estimated,  but  more  in  that  a 
larger  year-by-year  business  will  come 
in  from  these  regions  than  would  have 
been  possible  but  for  their  temporary 
destruction. 

6.  Great  as  the  sums  of  money  are  that 
have  been  spent  on  munitions  and  con- 
tributory supplies,  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  matter  in  the  world  as  ever. 
It  is  differently  distributed  and  will  require 
power  and  labor  to  bring  it  together  in  the 
form  and  place  where  it  is  required.  We 
should  remember  this  when  we  are  think- 
ing about  over  and  under  supplies  of  labor. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  useful 
work,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  can  wait  on 
other  work.  It  is  part  of  our  job  to  see 
that  the  most  necessary  work  is  done  first. 
We  have  always  been  handicapped  by  the 
difficu'ty  of  getting  capable  workmen  who 
could  do  a  job  as  well  as  the  use  to  which 
it  was  to  be  put  demanded,  and  then  stop. 
The  man  capable  of  doing  the  nice  work 
could  never  be  persuaded  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  machine  could  be  left  rough  if  only 
the  essential  parts  were  right.  The  quality 
of  the  scraping  on  a  lathe  bed  could  be 
safely  estimated  from  the  quality  of  the 
painting.  We  are  all  concerned  with 
getting  the  essentials  well  done,  and  the 
rest  equally  suited  to  its  functions. 

7.  Great  sums  of  money  have  been  raised 
by  taxation  and  bond  issues.  The  printing- 
presses  have  been  kept  busy  and  we  have 
an  inflated  currency.  Whoever  borrowed 
money  before  the  war  can  pay  his  loan 
with  half  the  effort  that  he  could  before. 
He  makes  a  profit  if  ho  does  not  immedi- 
ately turn  around  and  borrow  again. 
Thei-e  is,  however,  no  reason  why  money 
can  not  be  kept  depreciated  if  for  any 
reason  the  Government  thinks  it  wise  to  do 
so,  and  it  very  possibly  may  until  the  ])on(l 
issues  are   paid  or  refunded.     Whatever 


An  Instant 
Hot  Oat  Dish 


Two -Minute 

Oat     rood     3- Hour  cooked 

A  Six -Dish  Package  FREE 


Set  the  Alarm 

One-Half  Hour  Later 

There  is  nov^  a  way  to  seiw^e  super- cooked  oats  in  tw^o  minutes. 
They  will  be  steaming  hot  and  flavory  and  fresh. 

We  now  make  a  Two  -  Minute  Oat  Food.  We  cook  it  three  hours 
by  live  steam  under  pressure  at  higher  than  boiling  heat. 

You  have  never  tasted  oats  so  well -cooked,  probably — so  fitted 

iges .  Taste  Freshly  Cooked 

Ready -cooked  oats  have  seemed  impossible,  for  they  would  not 
taste  freshly  cooked. 

But  these  Twro-Minute  Oats  are  evaporated.  Their  utter  dryness 
keeps  them  ever- fresh.  They  taste  w^hen  you  serve  them  just  as 
they  tasted  the  moment  they  came  from  our  cooker. 

New  Oat  Flavor 

[Two -Minute  Oat  Food  has  two  great  advantages. 

It  is  cooked  as  oats  should  be — cooked  to  perfection  by  three 
hours  of  high  heat. 

And  this  high-heat  cooking  brings  out  a  new  exquisite  flavor. 
It  makes  the  oat  dish  more  enjoyable. 

Now  children  need  never  go  to  school  without  their  oats.  Men 
never  need  breakfast  without  them.  This  supreme  food  is  always 
at  your  call. 

Two -Minute  Oat  Food  is  entirely  new  in  form  and  flavor.  The 
product  is  controlled  by  patent  exclusively,  by  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  as  is  the  process. 

The  Quaker  Qars  (pm pany 


It  Is  Ready 

Grocers  nov^  have  it,  and 
a  20 -dish  package  costs  but 
1 5  cents. 

If  you  want  to  try  it  before 
buying,  mail  us  this  coupon 
today. 

3203 


6 -Dish  Package  Free 

In  the  United  States  Only 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1724  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail    me   a   6 -Dish  Package  of  Two- 
Minute  Oat  Food  free. 
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9^ 


Twill  kelp  "^itk  dance 
and.  soiig.  by  '^indin^ 
the  Phono^rdph  ri^nt 

o*  

—eliminating  tbe  annoyance 
of  jumping  up  to  rewind  a 
run-down  machine  at  your 
holiday  festivities — 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

The  MOTROLA,  electrical  self-winder, 
can  be  instantly  attached  to  any  phono- 
graph, so  simple  a  child  may  operate 
-without  fear  of  over-winding,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  every  phonograph  owner 

Sold  at  leading  phonograph  shops 
everywhere,  or  a  post-card  wiU 
bring  dealer'a  name  to  you. 


llONES-MOTROLA,  Inc.* 
29  West  35th  Street 

New  York 

S7  East  Jackson  BQulevard 
Chlcflfio 

315  South  Broadway 
Lo«  Apgete« 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maudb.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $i.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Prevents  Those 
Big^  Drops 

When  you  roll  up  to  one 
of  the  jumping  off  places  it's 
comforting  to  know  you 
have  Garco  Asbestos  Brake  Lin- 
ing on  your  brake  drums. 

The  tough,  enduring  structure' 
of  Garco — specially  selected  as- 
bestos; strong,  fine  wire;  gripping 
'  friction  compound — gives  to  your 

brakes  a  dependability  that  puts 
confidence  in  your  driving. 

TAsre's  a  Garco  Dealer  near  you. 

General  Asbestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO   -      PITTSBURGH 
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changes  the  value  of  money  is  a  concern 
of  all  of  us  and  is  something  that  may  add 
to  or  subtract  from  our  profits  vastly  more 
than  whether  a  given  order  goes  to  our 
competitor  or  comes  to  us. 

8.  During  the  war  some  people  made  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Others  who  were 
able  to  earn  money  in  only  one  line  of 
activity  lost  not  only  their  income  but 
their  savings.  Others  worked  for  the 
Government  for  $30  a  month.  The  at- 
titude which  those  who  lost  will  take 
toward  those  who  profited  is  something 
which  will  have  a  vital  effect  on  the  small- 
est business,  and  which  will  be  influenced 
by  the  reaction  of  every  shop  toward  it. 

9.  The  United  States  now  has  a  mer- 
chant marine.  We  have  yet  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  change.  We  have  for  two 
generations  paid  England  the  freight  on 
everything  that  came  or  went.  Now  wo 
will  pay  it  to  ourselves.  The  effect  should 
be  far-reaching,  even  to  the  smallest 
industry  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  place. 
We  are  taking  our  place  whether  we  will  or 
not  as  a  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
moved  much  nearer  to  the  former  centers 
of  industrial  life,  if  in  fact  those  centers 
have  not'come  to  us.  We  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  concern  ourselves  solely  with  our 
domestic  affairs.  It  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  with  reasonable  and  rational 
management  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
whole  world  will  soon  come  into  the  same 
relations  with  each  other,  that  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  have  had  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  we  will  trade  even  with 
the  newer  countries  of  the  near  East  in 
just  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  faith 
that  we  trade  with  people  in  Kansas  or 
California. 


HIGH    VALUE  OF  COLLEGE  MEN  IN 
MECHANICAL  TRADES 

COLLEGE  men  made  better  inspectors 
of  airplanes  in  France  than  did  skilled 
automobile-repairers.  In  other  words,  in- 
telligent men  who  had  to  learn  it  all  were 
found  preferable  to  men  who  already  knew 
part  of  it  thoroughly  and  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  learn  more.  This  is  one 
among  many  interesting  things  told  to  the 
readers  of  Mechanical  Engineering  (New 
York,  October)  by  Lieut.  Earl  E.  Ives,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  writes  in  that  magazine 
on  the  inspection  of  American-built  air- 
planes at  Romorantin,  France.  The  planes 
were  shipped  in  a  semiassembled  condi- 
tion, uncrated,  set  up,  tested,  and  flown 
to  the  battle-line.  The  plant  in  which 
this  work  was  done  had  a  floor  capacity 
of  120  machines  with  wings  on,  and 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  machines  with- 
out wings.    Says  Lieutenant  Ives: 

When  a  machine  was  first  uncrated  an 
inspector  was  on  the  job  with  a  handful  of 
red  rejection  cards  and  repair-shop  cards. 
If  defective  material  was  found  it  was 
marked  and  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  it  was  indicated  on  the  red  card;  that  is, 
it  was  labeled  "repair"  or  "salvage,"  as 
the  case  might  be.  If  no  trouble  was 
found  these  first  inspectors  put  a  card  on 
the  machine  which  gave  it  the  right  to 
remain  on  the  assembly  floor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  here 


"Throw  This  Suit  Away?" 

No !    You  can  wear  it  Cl-ki«|a,/^ff 
months  more  by  using  *-^'"'*^^'^aa 

Shine-OS  removes  shine  by  raising  a  new  nap  Bcicn- 
tiOcally.  This  new  nap  can  actually  be  Been  and 
felt.  Shine-Off  will  not  injure  the  cloth.  Ib  non-ex- 
plosive, non  poisonoDB — in  cake  form.  Both  men's 
and  women's  clothes  can  be  made  to  look  like  new. 
Shine-Off  entirely  removes  Grease  and  Oil  Spots, 
Fruit  Stains,  etc.,  without  leaving  a  ring.  The  BpotB  wor/t 
come  back.  The  handieat  and  bet»t  cleaner  to  naTe  In  too 
boDBO.  Juet  water  and  Sbioe-Otl  will  do  tbe  work. 
Shine-Off  is  in  ose  in  a  hondred  thonsand  homes, 
•nd  baa  never  failed.  Tut  yonr  famn^'a  elothinir  blllB-uee 
BbiDe-Offaod  set  inoDtbB  more  wear  out  of  yo«r  cloth**. 

25  Cents  (Canada  35  cents) 
Shine-Off  shonld   be  in   every   home,  office  and 

travelinff  baff.    I  f  yonr  dealer  has  not  yet  Btockeq  Sblne-Off 
Beod  D0  yoor  dealer's  Dame  and  25  cents. 

UTILITY   PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Sept.  289  <726  Lytton  Bldg..  Chicago,  Illinois; 


MOTOR 
ROBES 


Try  a  Treatment 

with  Cuticura 

For  Dandruff 

All  draggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  60.  Talcum 26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Ontlenra.  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


T>  A  TCMTTC     Write   for    Free  Guide  Book  and 
*    -irV  1  Cl^  1  O.  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION 
BLANK.    Send   model   or  sketch  of  invention  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Highest  References.    Prompt  Attention.   Reasonable    Terms. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

PARSIFAT*.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagmer's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  lamo,  cloth.  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

Spirit 
Communication 


Do  You  Believe  in  It  ? 

Do  You  Know  the  Facts  Aboat  It  7 

H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  in  his  remarkable  book, 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY,  gives  you  pre- 
cisely the  information  you  need  to  enable  you  to  juage 
spiritualism  in  the  liglit  of  psychical  and  psychological 
research.  For  many  years  some  of  the  ablest  scientists 
of  two  continents  have  been  exploring  the  mysteries  and 
problems  of  mediumship.  Their  findings  and  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  these  will  be  found 
clcarlv  and  comprehensively  presented  in  Mr.  Bruce's 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY. 

Price  $1.50  net.     By  mail  $1.62.     At  all  Book- 
stores or  from   the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
3S4  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 
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This  Welding  Engineer  Saved  a  Million 


This  man  saved  a  million  dollars  last 
year  for  business  managers  and  shop 
superintendents  by  showing  them,  in 
their  own  plants,  opportunities  to  use 
electric  arc  welding. 

He  could  do  this  because  he  has  had 
a  thorough,  practical  training  in  this 
wonderful  process — and  because  there  are 
applications  for  it  in  practically  every  plant 
where  iron  and  steel  products  are  made. 

'He  goes  through  a  plant  and  finds 
places  where  welding  can   be   used — he 


submits  estimates  of  what  welding  will 
save — he  dons  overalls  and  puts  his  sug- 
gestions into  actual  operation  right  on  the 
ground — and  if  necessary  he  arranges  for 
training  men  to  do  this  work. 

There  is  a  welding  engineer  like  this 
man — with  the  same  ability  and  training 
— in  each  of  our  sixteen  offices.  A  letter 
will  bring  him  to  you  without  expense 
or  obligation  except  that  you  show  him 
through  your  plant. 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


V 


Detroit  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

Columbus       Baltimore  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Agencies  in  other  principal  cities 


Boston 
Minneapolis 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 
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Guide  to  Safe 
6%  January 
Investments 

EVERY  one  desiring  safe  and 
time-tested  investments 
for  January  funds  should  write 
today  for  our  January  Invest- 
ment List.  You  wiii  find  it  a 
reliable  guide  to  sound  secur- 
ities yielding  an  attractive  in- 
terest rate. 

Ask  for  this  valuable  List, 

specifying 

Circular  No.  L-920. 

SMSTMAUS  ^'Ca 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

Detroit    Minneapolis    San  Francisco    Philadelpbia 
St.  Louia  Milwauliee  BoatoD 

Indianapolis  Washington 

Buffalo  Los  Angielea         Fittsbnrgb 

37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


At  Your  Dealer's 


M  *IU  EACH/ 


ELECTRIC 
IVIFG.  CO. 

Chicaeo 

New  York 

San  Franclseo 


Moisten  Your  Air 

You  can  prevent  colds,  relieve  ca» 
tarrh,  preserve  f  ami  tare,  woodwork 
and  plants  and  cut  coal  bills  with  a 

BODWNGTON 

HUMiBiFiCR 


Bttacfaed  to  yoxrr  radiators  aad  regis- 
ters.   Restores  6  quarta  of  water 
to  the  air  daily.    Sold  by  Hard- 
ware and  Department  Stores, 
"your  dealer  can't  supply  yoo, 
eend  for  free  trial  oS^er. 

GEO.  W.  DIENER  MFG.  CO. 
401  Monticetlo  Ave..  Chictgo.  lit. 


An&(t»lampWlieie 
YouH^tlt; 


Two  uses  from  one  socket!  Extra  light 
or  light  and  appliance  from  the 


Send  me  $1.25  TODAY 

and    I    will    mail    you,    postpaid, 
a   beautiful    12   oz.    Gift   Box  of 

1-IC*C!C     BRAND  PAPER- 
rUCiOO     SHELL    PECANS 

FRESH  FROM  THE  PLANTATION 

GUARANTEE:  Eat  Six  At  My  Risfk 

— if  dissatisfied,  return 
the  balance  within  10 
days  and  get  your  $1.25 
back.  I  could  not  make 
this  offer  if  these  were 
not  the  finest  nuts 
Nature  produces.  Large 
size — note  cut.  Shell, 
so  thin,  you  can  break 
it  with  your  bare  hand, 
full  of  nut  meat  of  fin- 
est flavor  and  wonder- 
ful '  nutritive  value. 
Kernels  easily  removed 
whole. 

Family      Package,       10 

lbs.,     delivered,     $12.S0. 

ELAM  G.  HESS,  President 

KEYSTONE  PECAN  CO. 

Box  404  Manheim,  Pa. 

Rtterence:  Keyston*  Nai.  Bank,  Manheim,  Pa.    . 
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all  of  the  details  watched  by  the  inspectors 
as  they  looked  over  the  fuselage,  but  a  few 
will  be  interesting.  "Make  sure  that  the 
controls  in  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  are 
properly  fastened.  Be  sure  that  the  main 
stay-rods  in  the  under  side  of  the  machine 
have  not  been  cut  by  some  Hun  sympa- 
thizer. What  is  in  the  fire-extinguisher, 
Pyrene  or  gasoline?  Have  aU  the  internal 
brace-wires  in  the  fuselage  been  fastened 
so  that  the  vibration  of  the  motor  will  not 
loosen  them?  Are  the  brace-wires  that 
hold  the  motor  in  place  damaged  by 
corrosion?" 

Before  the  machine  could  leave  the  as- 
sembly floor  its  propeller  had  to  be  properly 
installed. 

Every  propeller  was  carefully  watched 
for  defective  workmanship,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  a  great  number  of  excellently 
finished  oak  and  walnut  blades  uncrated 
in  France  with  the  hub-hole  bored  through 
each  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  the  pro- 
peller a  track  error  of  half  an  inch.  An 
Englishman  in  looking  over  the  propellers 
said:  "I  say,  why  don't  you  fellows  catch 
the  Hun  who  is  boring  those  holes  for  you?" 

The  motor,  of  course,  received  a  careful 
test.  It  was  placed  in  a  concrete  stall 
where  a  free  current  of  air  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  bank  of  dirt  received  the 
bullets  from  the  machine  guns  when  their 
synchronizing  mechanism  was  tested  in 
connection  with  the  propeller.  .  .  .  After 
this  test  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  water, 
oil,  and  gasoline  leads  must  prove  that 
there  are  no  leaks.  One  instrument  which 
was  very  carefully  watched  was  the 
techometer. 

The  details  that  must  be  examined  and 
verified  before  an  airplane  can  be  pro- 
nounced perfect  are  curious  and  some-' 
times  unexpected.     Says  Lieutenant  Ives: 

For  instance,  to  counteract  the  torque 
of  the  400-horse-power  motor,  an  extra 
amount  of  incidence  must  be  put  in  the 
left  wing.  If  this  were  not  done  the  big 
bird  would  fly  as  tho  it  had  lost  some  of  the 
feathers  from  its  left  wing.  If  the  inter- 
plane  struts  are  not  all  of  proper  length, 
the  upper  wing  wUl  not  have  the  same  angle 
of  incidence  as  the  lower  one,  and  the  pilot 
will  say  that  the  machine  is  heavy  on  one 
side,  that  it  does  not  want  to  climb,  or 
that  it  has  a  heavy  taU.  The  angle  of 
incidence  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the 
final  alinement  of  an  airplane. 

Then  new  wire,  or  cable,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to,  will  always  stretch.  The  ques- 
tion of  just  how  tight  the  machine  can  be 
set  up  and  not  endanger  the  strength  of 
its  own  members  and  at  the  same  time 
be  sure  of  holding  its  alinement  is  one  that 
the  inspector  must  be  able  to  answer  with- 
out a  second  thought.  With  the  check-up 
on  equipment,  and  especially  such  special 
equipment  as  cameras,  bomb-dropping 
sights,  and  machine  guns,  cOmes  the  neces- 
sity for  an  inspector  with  a  ready  mind. 
If  he  is  not  wide-awake  he  wUl  surely  pass 
his  machine  with  some  of  its  vital  parts 
missing. 

The  compass  must  be  adjusted  after  all 
other  apparatus  has  been  installed.  The 
residual  magnetism  of  the  motor  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  the  rhagnetic  needle 
out  of  its  proper  course.  When  the  motor 
is  running,  the  magnetism  of  its  rotating 
parts  produces  a  still  heavier  effect  on  the 
compass-needle.     Before  that  instrument 


Income  -Producing 
Properties  Protect 
Miller    Investors 

Every  MiUer  First  Mortgage  Bond  is 
secured  by  a  property  producing  a 
rental  income  of  at  least  two  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  required 
to  meet  payments  of  interest  and 
principal. 

The  first  mortgage  covers  the  earn- 
ings as  well  as  the  physical  property. 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7%,  are  available  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1000,  maturities  2  to  10  years,  in- 
terest and  principal  payable  at  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

Write  for  current  offerings  and  booklet 
entitled  "Creating  Good  Investments," 
which  explains  why  and  how  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  are  sound  investmentSt 

G.LMILLEReCONPANm 

95i  HurtBuilding.-Atlanta.Ca. 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

•'  aOCH£.i>TER..  N.V.  '  , 

Theres  a  lycos  and  ?5,ifar  Thermometer  fgr  every  piuposg 


Gummed 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fenton  labels  "stay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  them  perfect— nomatter 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  request. 
FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
506-512  Race  Street.Pliih.,  Pa. 


Greatest  Phonograph 
Invention  of  the  Age 

Myer's  Phonograph  Re-player. 

Plays  your  favorite  records  over 
and  over.    Ideal  for  piivaie  par- 
ties, receptions,  etc.   Starts  each 
piece  anew,  plays  to  the  end, 
then  replays  again  and  again 
as  long  as  you  like.    Entirely 
automatic.     Ea-sHv  attached      Fits  either 
Victrola  or  Columbia  Machines.    Gaaran- 
teed.    Price  $5.00  postpaid     Send  today. 
MYER'S  RE-PLAVER  CO..  172  Myers  Enfldlng, 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


r 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale 
Every-wKere 


1  RAPE  MARK, 


MM   Herbert    . 

Taievton 

London. 

Siuokixi^Mixture 


Ssrnp]e  upon  request 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


will  function,  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
running  motor  must  be  counteracted.  The 
inspector  must  make  sure  that  the  compass 
needle  will  point  straight  north  when  the 
machine  is  in  the  air,  and  he  must,  if 
possible,  get  all  adjusting  done  before  the 
flight  test 

The  card  system  .  .  .  was  a  great  aid 
in  getting  the  excellent  results  obtained 
by  the  inspection  department.  ...  As 
one  part  of  the  work  was  completed  or 
one  alinement  properly  checked  out  the 
inspector  on  the  job  made  record  of  the 
fact  on  the  card.  At  the  same  time  if  he 
found  some  defect  which  must  be  remedied 
before  the  final  O.K.  he  noted  it  on  the 
back  of  the  card.  .  .  .  This  process  was 
repeated  four  different  times,  the  plane 
receiving  at  last  a  final  O.K.  from  the 
inspector.  This  O.K.  was  on  a  linen  tag 
and  remained  on  the  machine  when  it  was 
delivered  to  the  front.  If  at  any  time  a 
defect  was  found  that  would  hold  the 
machine  in  the  department  as  much  as  two 
hours  over  its  schedule,  the  inspector 
would  remove  the  regular  inspection-card 
and  put  on  a  repair-shop  card,  which  con- 
stituted a  pass  to  the  repair-shop. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  men  available 
for  inspection-work  revealed  the  fact  that 
young  men  with  some  college  training,  or  at 
least  high-school  education,  made  the  best 
inspectors.  Men  skilled  in  automobile 
repair-work  were  the  poorest.  They  wanted 
to  do  the  job  themselves.  Jewelers  were 
available  for  instrument-inspection  and 
cabinet-makers  for  woodwork.  But  men 
who  could  and  would  learn  how  to  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  along  mechanical 
lines  were  hard  to  find.  The  best  inspector, 
it  was  found,  could  be  more  easily  and 
quickly  made  out  of  young  men  who  had 
not  had  a  large  amount  of  practical 
mechanical  experience  along  any  line. 


A  PNEUMATIC  HANGAR— One  of  the 
great  problems  that  confronted  the  air- 
service  during  the  war,  says  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  November  15),  was 
the  housing  of  airplanes  at  the  front.  It 
continues: 

"Just  so  long  as  trench  warfare  obtained, 
with  the  contending  armies  immobilized,  so 
to  speak,  the  question  of  housing  machines 
was  readily  enough  answered  by  having 
airdromes  of  a  more  or  less  permanent 
character  some  distance  back  of  the  lines. 
But  when  the  trench  warfare  changed  to 
open  fighting,  with  the  armies  on  the 
march,  the  regular  airdromes  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  a  portable  shelter  of  some 
form  introduced.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
Gabriel  Voisin,  a  well-known  pioneer  air- 
plane constructor,  to  design  and  develop 
the  pneumatic  hangar.  .  .  .  This  hangar, 
which  was  employed  by  the  French  army 
while  on  the  march,  is  made  of  balloon  fab- 
ric reenforced  with  rope.  The  fabric  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  envelop,  which 
can  be  inflated  by  means  of  a  small  gaso- 
line-driven air-comprossor.  While  on  the 
march  the  pneumatic  hangar  is  carried 
rolled  up  to  form  a  relatively  small  bundle. 
To  erect  it  the  envelop  is  spread  out  on 
the  ground,  the  connection  is  made  with  the 
air-compressor,  and  the  bag  is  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes'  time.  Six  men  can  readily 
carry  the  hangar  about  after  it  has  been 
inflated,  and  numerous  ropes  and  pegs 
serve  to  brace  the  hangar  in  any  position." 


Standard  for 

Many  Kinds  of 

Manufacturing 


THE  Ferguson  No.  3  Standard  Factory-Building 
illustrated  above  was  intended  to  be  used  temporally 
as  a  warehouse,  and  ultimately  as  a  machine-shop. 
Read  what  really  happened  to  it! 


When  the  master  foundryman  saw 
it,  he  said  it  was  exactly  the  building 
he  needed  for  a  foundry.  The  con- 
tention between  the  master  machinist 
and  master  foundryman  was  settled  by 
awarding  the  building  to  the  printing- 
department.  Then  The  Robbins  & 
Myers  Company  —  America's  largest 
manufacturers  of  small  electric  motors 
— saw  it  and  ordered  the  same  type  for 
its  Canadian  factory.  Those  five  dis- 
tinct uses  are  just  a  beginning  on  the 
long  list  of  varied  industries  that  the 
Ferguson  Standard  No.  3  will  serve 
with  100%  efficiency. 

The  reason  for  this  adaptability  lies 
largely  in  the  fact  that  Ferguson 
Standard  No.  3  has  large  areas  of  un- 
obstructed floor  -  space  magnificently 
daylighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Normally  it  has  a  cement  floor,  brick 
walls  below  sills,  continuous  steel  sash, 
steel  columns  and  roof-trusses,  and  a 
duplex  sawtooth  monitor  that  assures 
better  light  and  ventilation    than    the 


Croai-Section,  Ferguson  Standard  No,  3 


customary  type.  All  downspouts  are 
inside  the  building — in  column-channels 
— preventing  ice  clogged  roof -drainage 
and  damage  or  personal  injury  from 
falling  icicles. 

Like  other  Ferguson  Standards,  this 
type  can  be  readily  expanded  laterally 
as  well  as  lengthwise.  The  one  shown 
above  is  150  feet  wide  with  two  moni- 
tors. Notice  the  even  distribution  of 
daylight  over  the  entire  floor-area. 

You  can  buy  this  building  under  a 
contract  which  limits  both  the  maxi- 
mum cost  and  the  builder's  profit,  and 
divides  all  savings  share  and  share 
alike  between  owner  and  builder. 

Under  normal  conditions  we  complete 
Ferguson  Standard  No.  3,  broom- 
clean,  in  30  working  days,  from  date 
of  order.  Conditions  prevailing  when 
you  sign  the  order  must  govern.  But 
the  ready-fabricated  steel's  in  stock 
now,  and  we  can  get  you  into  pro- 
duction before  an  ordinary  building 
would  be  half  complete.  Will  you  take 
ad\'antage  of  this  readiness?  Phone, 
wire  or  write. 

Harold  Ferguson,  President 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co. 

Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio       Brantford.  Ontario 
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Gum  tenderness  — 
a  serious  tooth-menace 


THE  GUMS 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  OF 
NEW   yO^lK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOl^^-, 

PREPARED  FOR  TilS'.? 
PRESCRIPTION  OH"  THE 

DFWTil    PROFES$tO» 


IT  is  true  that  four 
out  of  five  people 
over    forty   suffer 
from  gum-shrinkage, 
or  Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).    But  many 
people    even    under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,  particu' 
larly  after  the  baby 
comes,  are  pecu' 
liarly    subject    to 
Pyorrhea.     At  such 
times  they  cannot  be 
too    careful     about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with  tender  gums,  or 
with  gum  bleeding,  at 
tooth-brush  time. 
Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come spongy.  They  in- 
flame and  then  shrink. 
The  teeth  become  ex- 
posed to  decay  at  the 
I  base  and  tiny  openings 
in  the  gums  become 
I  the  breeding  places 
of  diseased  germs. 

Beware  of  that  first 
gum  tendernessi  Try 
Forhans  for  the  gums. 
It  positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. No  ordi- 
nary tooth  paste  will 
do  this. 

And  F  o  r  h  a  n '  s 
cleans  teeth  scientifi- 
cally as  well.  Brush 
.your  teeih  with  it.  It 
keeps  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treaunent. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 
Id  U.  S.  and  Canada 


FORHAN  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Band  Instruments! 

Powerful  in  tone — Easy  to  blow 

Send   for  Free 
Catalog 

Leading  Army  and 
Navy  Bandsmen 
are  enthusiastic 
about  the  tone  and  action  of 
Lyon  &  Healy  Own  Make 
Band  Instruments !  Ask  to 
see  them  at  your  dealer's — if 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write 
us  for  cat::log. 

Lyon  &  Healy,  57-91  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


INSYDETYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tfren.  Iiouble  miieap-o,  prevent 
blowouta  and  pancturts.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co..  Dept.316  Cincinnati^  0. 


/^ 


'delicious  FRUIT  CAKE!1i 

Real  Philadelphia  kind.  Home-made 
purity  and  rich  flavor  at  less  cost  than 
if  baked  at  home.  Full  of  spicy  chopped 
fruits  from  the  Far  East— wholesome 
and  nourishing.  You  have  never  tasted 
a  more  delicious  cake.  Popular  for  hol- 
iday gifts. 

Send  $2.75  if  east  of  Denver,  $3.00 
west  of  Denver,  for  luscious  41b.  cake 
packed  in  beautiful  metal  con- 
tainer, daimp-  and  dust-proof. 

J.  S.  IVINS'  SON,  Inc. 

Established  1846     -^ 
627  N.  Broad  St.  Plula..  P«.      , 


NEGROES  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  40J 

the  place  they  have  taken  in  the  econ- 
omic sitiiation.  The  movement  is  said  to 
be  in  full  swing  at  present,  because  Negroes 
who  have  already  succeeded  are  urging 
their  fellows  to  seek  their  fortune  in  new 
neighborhoods.  Negroes  look  not  only  for 
better  opportunities  for  themselves  in  the 
North,  we  are  informed,  but  for  superior 
educational  advantages  for  their  children. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  South  affords  many 
improvements  for  the  education  of  the 
Negro  if  comparison  is  made  with  former 
conditions;  and  full  meed  of  credit  is 
voiced  by  various  Negro  authorities  for 
the  work  and  stimulus  contributed  by 
Southern  leaders  toward  the  education  of 
the  Negro.  The  school  problem  in  the 
North  is  quite  different,  it  is  explained, 
where  there  is  no  separation  law  between 
black  and  white.  In  tracing  education 
to  the  higher  levels,  records  of  recent  years 
show  a  marked  tendency  to  diversify  educa- 
tional pursuits  along  commercial  and 
industrial  lines.  The  Negroes  are  becom- 
ing so  thoroughly  self-dependent  in  aU 
provinces  of  human  activity  that  there  is 
ample  field  for  the  development  of  the 
rising  generation  in  all  branches  of  the 
professions,  trades,  and  mercantile  pur- 
suits. More  and  more  they  prefer  to  buy 
and  sell  among  themselves. 

IN  URBAN  CENTERS— The  largest  Ne- 
gro population  in  the  North,  we  are  told, 
is  in  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable Negro  population  also  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  The 
war  has  taught  the  Negroes,  according  to 
one  authority  of  the  race,  that  they  could 
do  better  if  they  got  away  from  the  South. 
A  proof  of  their  prosperity  is  afforded  in 
the  Negro  colony  in  the  Harlem  section  of 
Greater  New  York,  which  has  a  Negro 
population  of  100,000  and  is  said  as  a 
colony  to  be  only  in  its  infancy.  In  general 
every  demand  of  the  Negroes  in  this  colony 
from  food,  drink  and  clothing  necessities 
to  music  and  the  theater  is.  supplied  by 
Negroes.  In  late  years  a  notable  addition 
to  our  Negro  population  has  come  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  West-Indian  Negroes  are 
said  to  be  rather  more  assertive  than  the 
native  product;  but  they  get  along  very 
well  with  their  fellows  of  American  birth, 
and,  it  is  said,  are  rapidly  assimilated  into 
American  thought  and  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  according  to  official  figures, 
there  were  400,000  Negroes  in  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  Of  this  number  200,000  served 
in  Europe  with  1,500  specially  trained 
Negro  officers.  The  advantages  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  Negro  were 
seized  at  maturity  by  the  demands  of  the 
war,  especially  for  men  of  technical 
training. 

SOCIALLY  AND  POLITICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED—There  is  a  small  number  of 
radical  Socialist  magazines  conducted 
through  a  precarious  existence  by  Negro 
editors  for  Negro  readers.  But  we  are 
told  that  the  Communistic  following 
among  the  Negroes  by  and  large  may  be 
set  down  as  negligible.  The  vast  majority 
of  Negro  papers  are  not  of  any  so-called 
advanced  political  tendency.  They  may 
be  called  radical  in  the  expression  of  then- 
ideas,  we  are  told,  on  right  and  justice  for 
the  Negro  race,  particularly  as  this  has 
been  the  insistent  claim  in  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Religiously  considered,  we  find  Negroes 
of  nearly  all  the  prominent  denomina- 
tions. The  greater  number  will  be 
found  among  the  evangelical  congregations. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

December  3. — The  Supreme  Council  ex- 
tends to  December  8  the  time  allowed 
Roumania  in  which  to  reply  to  the 
latest  Allied  note.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  ultimatum  to  Roumania,  so 
far  as  signing  the  Treaty  is  concerned . 

The  head  of  the  German  delegation  in 
Paris  states  that  Germany  is  willing  to 
sign  the  agreement  putting  the  Peace 
Treaty  into  effect  if  certain  clauses 
objectionable  to  her  are  ehminated, 
among  which  are  that  relating  to  the 
Scapa  Flow  incident  and  the  para- 
graph covering  the  evacuation  of 
Lithuania. 

The  Supreme  Council  addresses  a  note 
to  Germany,  protesting  against  an 
increase  of  Germany's  armament  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

December  4. — The  Supreme  Council  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  Hungary  to  send 
Hungarian  plenipotentiaries  to  NeuiUy 
to  conclude  peace  between  the  Alhed 
nations  and  Hungary. 

Representative  Tinkham,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, introduces  in  the  House  a 
resolution  declaring  the  war  "lo  be 
at  an  end."  The  Tinkham  resolution 
differs  from  that  of  Senator  Lodge  in 
that  it  is  joint  and  not  concurrent. 

December  5.— The  plenipotentiaries  of 
Jugo-Slavia  sign  the  Bulgarian  Treaty 
and  also  the  financial  annexes  to  the 
Austrian  Treaty  and  the  clauses  pro- 
viding for  the  protection  of  racial 
minorities. 

The  Supreme  Council  approves  treaty 
provisions  regulating  the  frontier  be- 
tween Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia, 
which  places  western  Galicia  within  the 
boundaries  of  Poland. 

The  Supreme  Council  takes  up  the  con- 
sideration of  immediate  measurps  to 
remedy  the  financial  difficulties  of 
various  countries,  involving  interna- 
tional credits  of  great  magnitude. 
The  countries  to  be  aided  include 
former  enemy  nations,  particularly 
Austria. 

December  6. — The  Supreme  Council  drafts 
a  note  demanding  that  Germany  sign 
^the  protocol  providing  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  peace  terms.  If  she  fails, 
the  Allies,  it  is  set  forth,  threaten  re- 
course to  nulitary  measures. 

December  7. — The  Supreme  Council  noti- 
fies Dr.  Carl  Renner,  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor, that  it  is  willing  to  receive  him 
personally  and  hear  his  appeal  for  aid 
for  his  country.  Paralysis  of  com- 
merce, disruption  of  the  nation's 
treasury,  and  difficulties  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  have  brought  on 
serious  [disturbances  in  Austria,  which 
have  embarrassed  the  Government  and 
compelled  it  to  seek  reUef  from  the 
outside. 

Gustav  Noske,  German  Minister  of  De- 
fense, states  that  he  will  recommend  to 
his  Government  a  refusal  to  sign  the 
protocol.  He  saj's  Germany  has  rea'^hd  d 
her  limit,  and  the  peace  now  presented 
to  her  is  not  peace,  but  a  prolongation 
of  the  war. 

December  8. — The  Supreme  Council  de- 
Uvers  to  the  German  delegation  notes 
which  contain  certain  modifications  of 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  to  which 
Germany  objects.  Among  other  things 
it  is  agreed  to  consider  "in  a  spirix  of 
equity  after  a  hearing  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission"  the  economic  ef- 
fects on  Germany  of  indemnities  re- 
quired for  the  sinking  of  the  war-ships 
in  the  Scapa  Flow. 
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Boc*keeper% 

Copy. 


Copy    . 


'Ditto 
CMar}\_J 


Ditto 

THE  QUICKEST  WAY  TO   DUPLICATE 


Order  Desk 
Copy 


Sales  Dep't 
Copy 


CteditMaris 

Copy 


TagSjlabefe 

anABillsof 

Lading 


ftckii^listss 
as  many  stock 

dips  as  needed 


meat 


Shipping 
Room 


Ditto  Makes  Short  Work, 
of  Handling  Sales  Orders 


Look  at  the  chart.  It  visualizes  the  progress  of  an  order  through 
an  organization.  With  this  Ditto  system  you  can  handle  a  greater 
volume  of  business  every  day  with  less  labor — at  reduced  expense. 

A  big  hardware  concern  in  St.  Louis  tells  of  saving  ^jy.ooo  a  year  by 
handling  orders  this  way — less  help — no  errors — no  confusion. 

Salesman  on  road,  or  clerk  in  office,  writes  up  order 
once  on  ordinary  order  blank  (with  Ditto  pencil. 
Ditto  ink  or  Ditto  typewriter  ribbon).  No  type 
to  set — no  stencil  to  cut  —  no  carbon  to  pack. 

Girl,  or  boy,  Dittoes  from  the  same  original: 

'^Acknowledgment  oforJeF 
Invoices 

"Bookkeeper's  copy 
Credit  wianV  copy 

decenary  laheli,  tags  and  ertuelopet 
c^j  many  dock  selection  slips  as  needed 
Tracking  lilt 
"Billi  of  lading 
Order  desk  copy 
Salesman's  copy 
Sales  department  copy 


Invoices 


Customer 


All  these  copies,  and  more  if  you  need  them,  can  be  made  neatly 
and  accurately  in  less  than  one  minute  -^without  rewriting. 

And  remember  that  the  handling  of  orders  is  only  one  of  Dittos 
numerous  money-saving  functions.  It  is  the  speediest  and 
most  accurate  method  of  inter-organization  communication  where 
more  than  four  and  less  than  one  hundred  copies  are  required. 
Dont  rewrite — Ditto. 

Call  in  the  Ditto  man  or  write  for  the  Ditto  Book  on  your 
business  letterhead- 

DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY*  Chicago 

OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRIMCIFAL  CITIES 
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»Tr<nr 


Investment  Securities 

Tjf/E  offer  for  investment  various 
"  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad 
and  industrial  bonds  and  notes,  yielding 
from  4^%  to  (y%%.  These  securities 
have  been  purchased  for  our  pwn  account 
after  careful  investigation  and  analysis. 
Many  of  these  issues  have  attractive 
tax-exemption  features. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  describing 
these  securities  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  forward  upon  request. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  with  us  re- 
garding the  securities  best  suited  to 
your  requirements. 

Commission  Orders  Executed 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 

BOSTON  Im)esiment  Securities        ^^-^  y««"^ 

PORTLAND  CHICAGO 

PROVIDENCE  Founded  in  18HH  DETROIT 

Members  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


Try  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Out  3ok  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car — try  it  20  daysl  Drive  in  the  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere  any  time 
in  safety — for  the  Outlook  will  give  you  clear 
vision  no  matter  how  bad  the  weatherl 

Mnrif^V.  Ra  nle  '^^'^^  '^  y°"  feel  that 
IVlOney-  OaCK   you   ^an   get    alon? 


without  it  return  it 
^^**^*  and  get  your  money 

back.    If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  fill 
and  mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY. 

UTLOOK 

WINDSHIELD  CLEANER  $2.00 


Easy  to  Put  On 

The  Outlook 
■'Regular"  clamps 
over  the  top  of  the 
windshield.  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten 
minutes  and  a  screw- 
driver is  the  only  tool 
required.  The  rubber 
roller  keeps  the  ten- 
sion even  and  the 
wiper  firmly  held 
against  the  glass. 
Special  models  for 
closed  cars  fasten 
through  the  glass  or 
through  the  wind- 
shield frame.  ^ 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can 
supply  you.      Ail 

dealers  are  authorized 
to  give  the  above 
money-back  offer  and 
guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion. 


Don't  wait  until  "tomorrow"  to  make  your 
car  safe!  Go  to  your  dealer  TODAY  or  fill  out  the 
coupon  NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your  car!  Every 
day  you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you  take 
desperate  chances — you  risk  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
passengers — you  gamble  on  your  iuck  not  to  maim  or  kill  others, 
destroy  property  or  wreck  your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  day  if 
you  persi  I — you' It  lose! 

Outlook  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won't 
have  an  accident  sooner  or  later  if  he  can't  see  where  he's  going! 
Clear  vision  is  the  only  insurance  that  insures.  With  an  Outlook  on 
your  car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days  a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  mist,  rain 
or  fog  won't  bother  you.  No  matter  how  it  storms  Outlook  will  keep 
your  windshield  clear. 

Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2? 

The  price  of  Outlook  is  J2{  in  Canada  $3)  at  your  garage,  accesson,-, 
hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  send 
coupon  with  cash  or  money  order  direct  to  us.  Don't  drive  another  day 
without  an  Outtook! 


Outlook  Conapany 

5501  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  send  one  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  for.  ..  .open  car.  ..  .dosed  car  on  the  understand  ins 
that  I  may  try  it  20  days  and  if  not  pleased  may  return  it  and 
get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 

Name ■. ■ 

Address 


December  9. — The  chief  members  of  the 
American  peace  delegation  leave  Paris 
to  retiu-n  to  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  on  the 
principles  on  which  light  German 
war-ships  will  be  divided  among  the 
smaller  Powers  for  coast-defense  pur- 
poses. It  has  also  been  decided  that 
the  destruction  of  such  German  ships 
as  shall  be  destroyed  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Powt^rs  to  which  they  are 
allotted. 

Turkey's  gold  reserves,  now  in  Berlin, 
shall  be  transferred  to  Paris,  the 
Supreme  Council  decides. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

December  6. — -According  to  Swedish  press 
reports  reaching  Washington,  systema- 
tic preparation  for  a  revolt  against  the 
Bolshevik  Government  in  the  interior 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  being  made  by  a  new 
organization  embracing  aU  parties. 

A  message  from  Moscow  to  Londor  says 
that  strong  resolutions  urging  peace 
with  the  Entente  are  adopted  by  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  Russian  Soviets 
meeting  in  Moscow,  at  which  Premier 
Lenine  and  War  Minister  Trotzky  are 
present. 

The  Bolshevik  forces  continue  to  gain 
against  the  Siberians,  says  a  message 
from  Irkutsk.  Their  latest  success  is  the 
occupation  of  Barabinsk,  not  far  from 
Omsk,  the  Siberians  offering  no  resist- 
ance, it  is  reported. 

December  8. — Advices  from  Dorpat  say 
that  the  Bolshevik  delegation,  who  are 
in  that  city  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
Baltic  states,  pubhsh  thirteen  points 
for  peace,  among  which  are  mutual 
recognition  of  independence,  suspen- 
sion of  hostiUties,  and  a  declaration  by 
the  Esthonian  Government  of  the  non- 
existence of  alhances  between  the 
states  warring  with  the  Soviet. 

December  9, — A  new  aU-Russian  Govern- 
ment is  formed  at  Irkutsk  by  Admiral 
Kolchak,  under  the  Premiership  cf  V. 
Pepeliayev,  say  advices  from  that  city. 
Extensive  preparations  are  being  made 
to  renew  the  fight  on  the  Bolsheviud. 

FOREIGN 

December  3. — Senator  Fall,  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  investigating  the 
Mexican  situation,  introduces  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  requesting  that  the 
President  withdraw  former  recognition 
of  the  Carranza  Government  and  break 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 

A  Peking  dispatch  says  that  the  Foreign 
Ministry  has  presented  a  note  to  the 
Japanese  legation  deaUng  with  the 
recent  disturbances  at  Fu-chrw.  It 
demands  the  removal  of  the  Japanese 
Consul  in  that  city  and  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Chinese 
lives  as  a  result  of  recent  Japanese 
attacks. 

December  4. — A  committee  composed  of 
Senators  Fall  and  Hitchcock  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Senate  to  call  on  President 
Wilson  and  lay  before  him  personalij- 
the  entire  Mexican  situation.         -.  ,'• 

The  Conference  of  the  Associations  for 
the  League  of  Nations  being  held  in 
Brussels,  with  eighteen  countries  rep- 
resented, instructs  a  commission  ^to 
draft  a  code  of  international  law  to  \e 
submitted  to  the  governments  of- the 
states  concerned.  The  code  aiins 
"totally  to  ehminate  from  its  text  the 
right  to  go  to  war." 

Disorders  of  a  revolutionary  aspect 
occur  in  various  places  in  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  ad^^ces  from  Bern.  j  ' 

All  trains  operated  by  the  American 
Railroad  in  Porto  Rico  are  stopt  b>^  a 
strike  involving  trainmen,  shopmen, 
and  stationmen,  who  demand  wage- 
increases  up  to  fifty  per  cent.,  accord- 
ing to  San  Juan  advices. 
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December  5. — William    O.    Jenkins,     the  ; 
American  Consular  Agent  at  Puebla,  is  , 
released  from  prison  on  bail  by  order 
of  the  judge  of  Puebla.     It  is  said  he 
was  set  free  after  the  authorities  had  i 
been  handed  a  check  for  $500',  signed 
by  an  American  residing  in  Puebla". 

Mexican  bandits  raid  a  ranch  south  of 
Laredo,  Texas.     They  bind  and  gag  the  ' 
storekeeper,  steal    his   provisions,  and 
escape. 

The  Congress  of  Independent  Sociahsts 
in  session  at  Leipzig  adopts  a  program 
declaring  for  the  Soviet  system  in 
Germany. 

December  6. — The  Esthonian  and  Russian 
Bolshevik  peace  delegates  hold  their 
first  meeting  in  Reval. 

December  7. — All  newspapers  in  Madrid 
suspend  publication  as  the  result  of  a 
strike. 

Official  announcement  is  made  from 
Reval  that  Esthonia  will  not  negotiate 
for  peace  with  Russian  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives except  on  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  associated  Baltic 
Powers. 

Rioting  takes  place  at  Mantua,  in  which 
eight  persons  are  killed  and  forty-two 
others  wounded,  according  to  advices 
from  Rome.  The  disorders  were  started 
by  five  hundred  strikers,  who  were  joined 
by  the  lawless  element  under  the  direc- 
tion of  extremists. 

December  9. — -A  Soviet  Government  is  to 
be  established  in  the  state  of  Yucatan 
unless  the  military  authorities  take 
prompt  action,  says  Excelsior,  of  Mexico 
City,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  received 
in  Washington.  A  large  number  of 
Russian  Bolshevik  agents  have  gathered 
in  Yucatan,  it  is  said. 

Julio  Acosta,  former  Provisional  Presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica,  is  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  that  country,  say  dis- 
patches from  San  Jose.  He  was  chief 
of  the  revolution  causing  the  downfall 
of  President  Tinoco  last  August. 

December  9. — Greek  troops  advancing  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  in  Asia  Minor 
fixt  by  the  Peace  Conference  clash 
with  Turkish  forces,  whose  resistance 
is  broken,  says  an  official  statement 
issued  at  Saloniki. 


DOMESTIC 

December  3. — Ninety-seven  members  of 
the  United  Mine-Workers  of  America 
are  named  in  an  information  for 
criminal  contempt  filed  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Indianapolis.  The  list  in- 
cludes all  international  officials,  district 
chairmen,  and  executive  committeemen 
of  the  union  charged  with  having 
violated  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson's  anti- 
mine-strike  injunction. 

Extraordinary  restriction  of  business  is 
ordered  in  Chicago  and  throughout 
northern  Illinois  to  save  fuel.  Banks, 
offices,  and  retail  stores  are  limited  to  a 
six-and-a-half -hour  day,  suburban  and 
local  transportation  is  curtailed,  and  all 
electric  display  hghts  are  shut  off. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic,  the  oldest  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
ceases  publication,  having  been  sold 
to  the  Globe  Publishing  Company, 
pubUshers  of  the  Globe  Democrat. 

Thirteen  thousand  union  miners  in  the 
Fairmont  district  of  West  Virginia  vote 
to  accept  the  wage-increase  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  offered  by  the  operators  and 
return  to  work  at  once. 

Governor  Gardner,  of  Missouri,  issues  an 
ultimatum  to  the  coal-miners  of  that 
state  to  the  effect  that  if  they  do  not 
accept  the  fourteen  per  cent,  increase 
and  return  to  work,  he  will  call  for 
volunteers  to  operate  the  mines  under 
the  protection  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  State. 

The  Senate  authorizes  an  investigation 


The  bellows,  anvil,  and  sledge  were  almost  the  sole  mechanical  equipment 
of  the  early  iron  worker.  His  output  was  li?nited.  To-day,  in  our  great 
mills,  the  worker  directs  the  intricate  operations  of  giant  machines,  making 
possible  the  huge  and  varied  production  needed  by  the  world. 


Manufacturing   and 
Commercial  Banking 


ONLY  through  contrast  is  it  possible  to  realize 
the  advance  made  in  the  utilization  of  nature's 
resources.  Where  the  early  artisan  smelted  a  few 
pounds  of  iron  ore,  today's  blast  furnace  turns  out 
thousands  of  tons;  where  the  weavers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  wove  with  infinite  patience  a  few  yards  of 
their  uneven  stuffs,  our  mills  turn  out  miles  of  per- 
fect cloth.  In  almost  every  vital  industry  has 
similar  progress  been  made. 

As  production  has  grown,  so  has  banking  developed 
to  meet  its  needs.  Modern  commercial  banking 
makes  possible  the  free  exchange  of  products  be- 
tween all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  finance  his  operations  and  to  con- 
duct them  on  a  larger  and  more  profitable  scale. 

In  assisting  industry  to  achieve  its  miracles,  the 
modern  bank  has  been  a  partner.  Through  its 
broad  commercial  banking  service,  this  Company 
is  prepared  to  render  the  fullest  aid  in  the  con- 
tinued advancement  of  industry. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


ans 


Brussels 


150,000,000 
^800,000,000 
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SHOE 


DEPEND  on  The 
Florsheim  Shoe 
in  these  days  of  uncer' 
tain  values  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  a  defi' 
nite  standard  of  style, 
quality  and  comfort. 

Consider  the   wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair 

Look   for   the    quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 

Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 

Tulane-"  —^^^ 


Better 
Food  at  Less  Cost 


Solve  your  servant  problem  with 
National  Aluminum  "Steam  Pres- 
sure" Cooker  and  Canner.  Saves 
work,  reduces  living  cost.  Prej  ares 
foods  for  table  more  quickly,  retains  the 
most  delicate  flavor.  Makes  cheaper  meat 
cuts  choice  and  tender  as  any,  assures  de 
licious  results.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  requires 
no  constant  watching.  Food  can 't  st  ick  or 
burn.  Send  for  interesting  booklet  />-ee. 

Notlhwestern  Steel  & 

Iron  Works  W^^if/TfiTFlJT'- 

847  Spring  Street        ^^ 
Eau  Ciaiie,  Wis.  ^^ 


,  STfAH  PRESSURf         , 

ONNEBS  AWO  COOKERS  / 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide  book 

"HOW  TO  GET  YOUR   PATENT."    Send  model  or 

sketch  and  description  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  United  States  Department  of  Agr.culture  bul- 
»  letin  says:  "The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a 
;  kind  that  the  rats  and"  mice  do  not  get  in  the 
vicinity.  The  bait  should  be  kept  fresh  and  at- 
tractive and  the  kind  changed  when  necessary.' 
"Rough  On  Rats"  mixes  with  any  food.  It  rids 
premises  of  pests — quickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply. 
Get  if  at  drug  and  general  stores.  "Ending  Rats 
and  Mice",  our  booklet,  sent  free;  WRITE. 

E.  "S.  WELLS,  Chemist         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


of  the  Ford-Newberry  senatorial  elec- 
tion in  Michigan. 
The  Senate  directs  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  Socialistic  and 
Bolshevik  tendencies. 

December  4. — Governor  Gardner  directs 
the  seizure  of  fifteen  coal-mines  in 
Missouri,  which  will  be  operated  by  the 
State  in  order  to  pro^^de  coal  during 
the  strike. 

Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Indianapolis, 
calls  a  special  session  of  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  to  investigate  alleged 
violations  of  the  Lever  Fuel  Control 
Law  and  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law, 
on  the  part  of  both  the  members  of 
the  United  Mine- Workers  and  the  coal 
operators. 

The  receipts  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  amounted 
to  $3,850,150,078.56,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  that  department  just 
made  public.  It  was  derived  chiefly 
from  taxes  on  incomes,  excess  profits, 
liquors,  wines,  tobaccos,  and  drugs. 

All  war-claims  against  our  Government 
in  France  are  to  be  settled  for  the 
maximum  sum  of  .$3,600,000,  under 
an  agreement  between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  French  Government. 

A  surplus  of  $2,342,851,  resulting  from 
post-office  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  is  announced  in  the  annual  re- 
jport  of  Postmaster-General  Burleson. 

Formal  complaints  are  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  the 
five  big  Chicago  meat-packers  charged 
with  violating  the  Clayton  Anti-trust 
Act  through  the  alleged  control  of 
thirty-one  corporations  handling  food 
and  other  supplies. 

The  Government  will  cease  to  control  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  sugar  after  the 
Sugar  Equalization  Board  is  dissolved 
December  31. 

December  5. — A.  T.  Hardin,  Eastern  re- 
gional director  of  railroads,  announces 
sweeping  reduction  in  passenger-service 
on  railroads  of  the  Eastern  section  to 
save  fuel.  It  is  said  the  slashing  of 
schedules  is  even  more  drastic  than 
during  the  war. 
A  suit  to  contest  the  validity  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Amendment  is 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  behalf  of  the 
Vigilance  League.  The  proceedings 
take  the  form  of  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  directing  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  recall  and  cancel 
the  proclamation  that  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  had  been  duly  proposed 
and  ratified. 
Federal  Judge  Paris,  of  St.  Louis,  grants 
a  temporary  injunction  to  distillers 
of  whiskv,  restraining  the  United 
States  District  Attorney  and  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  from  en- 
forcing the  Volstead  Law,  as  it  relates 
to  whisky  and  wines. 

December  6. — A  compromise  proposed  by 
President  Wilson  for  the  termination 
of  the  soft -coal  strike  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  mine -workers  at 
Indianapolis  December  9,  under  an 
agreement  reached  in  Washington  be- 
tween government  officials  and  John 
L.  Lewis,  acting  president,  and  William 
Green,  acting  treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine-Workers. 

Great  quantities  of  wine,  gin,  whisky, 
brandy,  and  rum  are  sold  over  the  bars 
in  St.  Louis,  following  the  Federal 
injunction  restraining  officers  from 
acting  under  the  Volstead  Act. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  Administration  leader, 
announces  that  President  Wilson  does 
not    intend    to    withdraw    the    Peace 


say 

ITS 

dood 


Get  a  Box  Today 

Put  a  Red  Cross  Cough  Drop  in 
your  mouth  and  let  it  melt. 
It's  a  flavor  you'll  like.  They 
are  good  for  kids  or  grown-ups. 

Nothing  like  them  for  relieving  a  cough. 
Smokers  and  speakers  use  them  to  take 
the  scratch  and  tickle  from  their  throats. 

Made  of  chemically  pure  ingredients. 
Famous  for  30  years.  Sold  by  drug, 
candy    and    cigar    stores    everywhere. 

Handy  Box — Packed  Full — 6  Cents 
Made   by 

CANDY  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis 


FOR  m  HEN 


OP  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT   KCY  W&ST.^ 


Nature  as  a  Model 

In  order  to  give  free  action  to  each 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  foot.  Coward 
recommends  the 
"  Nature  Tread  " 
model. 


The  outstanding  features  of  this  shoe  are 
the  flexible  shank  and  the  straight  inner  hne. 
allowing  the  fore-foot  to  bend  naturally  at 
each  step. 

The  straight  inner  line  places  the  foot  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  leg,  giving  a  graceful 
poise  to  the  body  and  permitting  proper 
walking. 

These  decidedly  natural  features  are  not  to 
be  found  in  ordinary  rigid  shank  shoes. 
"  Nature  Tread "  is  the  choice  of  many 
thousands  who  have  worn  this  model  for 
years.     In  ordering  address  Depl.  F. 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St..  New  York  City 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 
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1^-  This  announcement  was  featured  by  us  several  weeks  ago,  but 

^UqtO*    its  imporlnnce  and  the  wide  field  of  buyers  interested,  have 
*    led  us  to  repeat  it.      federal  Adding  Machine  Corp'n. 


e/J  National  Experiment  to 

Induce  Sales  Expense-^ 

In  Which  You  May  Participate 


TOU  reali2,e  that  it  has  been  costing 
you  up  to  45%  of  the  price  of  every 
adding  machine  you  buy,  just  to  be 
induced  to  buy  it? 


For  years  the  estabUshed  price  of  a 
9'column  adding  and  listing  machine  has  been 
$300  or  more.  Nearly  half  of  this  represents 
selling  expense,  but  the  Federal  Adding  Machine 
Company  is  seeking  to  determine  by  means  of  a 
national  economic  experiment,  whether  this  price 
cannot  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  believe  a  great  number  of  business  men  are 
convinced  that  adding  machines  are  a  necessity 
and  are  now  ready  to  buy  without  having 
adding  machines  sold  to  them  by  expensive  sales 
organizations. 

Every  business  and  financial  house  east  of  the 
Mississippi  will  receive  through  the  mails  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  an  announcement  of  the 
Federal  experimental  selling  plan  —  an  offer  of 
1000  standard  $300  Federal  Adding  Machines 
at  $222.50. 

We  are  doing  this  in  order  to  determine  the 
actual  selling  cost,  and  to  establish  the  future 
selling  policy  of  this  company. 

The  "serve'self"  idea  is  gaining  recognition  in 
all  lines  of  business.     That  is,  the  wise  economy 


of  cutting  out  all  expensive  "frills"  in  getting 
merchandise  into  the  consumer's  hands. 

By  being  your  own  salesman,  you  can  save  in 
selling  cost.  When  that  cost  in  the  past  has 
run  as  high  as  45%  it  means  a  real  saving  to 
you.  This  is  the  idea  behind  this  experiment, 
which  we  believe  meets  the  new  conditions  and 
business  needs  of  the  present  time. 

We  would  have  no  trouble  marketing  the 
Federal  along  the  old  sales  lines  for  $300.  It  is 
the  "last  word"  in  adding  machines,  designed  by 
the  veteran  adding  machine  designer  and  builder, 
Charles  Wales,  as  the  crowning  result  of  his 
genius  and  experience.  It  is  backed  by  a  well' 
financed  corporation,  and  is  manufactured  by 
one  of  the  finest  mechanical  and  engineering 
organizations  in  the  country — Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

But  we  know  that  right  now  American  busi' 
ness  men  are  demanding  that  needless  waste  be 
eliminated  in  merchandising  methods  just  as 
truly  as  in  factory  methods. 

Are  we  right?  You,  who  use  and  need 
adding  machines — would  you  rather  BUY 
one  for  $222.50  or  BE  SOLD  one  for  $300? 

FEDERAL  ADDING  MACHINE   CORP'N 

251  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


In  constant  use  for  five 
years  by  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  east,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  Exacting  tasks  have 
proved  its   merit  finally. 


The  Standard  Federal  "A"  Adding  and  Listing  Machine  has  nine-column 
capacity,  eighty-one  keys;  13 -inch  carriage;  roll  paper  holder;  flexible 
keyboard;  easy  handle  pull,  (motor  equipment  if  desired).  Only  half 
as  many  parts  in  the  Federal  as  in  other  standard  machines.  Stronger 
construction,  standardized  interchangeable  parts.  Every  item  visible.  Add- 
ing machine  service  guaranteed. 
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THOUSANDS  of  SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS  MEN  and  CONCERNS 

in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
commercial  hanking  business  with. 

T:^^  CONTIN  ENTAL  ^n^ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 


BECAUSE: 

Practical  business  men  of  vision  control 
and  manage  these  banks — men  who 
know  the  banking  requirements  of  mod' 
ern  business  and  who  daily  are  apply 
ing  that  knowledge  constructively  in 
rendering  the  best  banking  service. 

Co'operation  with  their  customers  is 
regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  by  the 
officers  and  staff. 

RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  $450,000,000 

Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank 

of  Chicago 

Continental    and    Commercial    Trust    and 

Savings  Bank 

208  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


= 


3l 


Treaty  from  the  Senate  and  then  re- 
submit it. 

A  vote  on  a  proportion  to  end  the  strike 
will  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
national  strike  committee  of  the  steel- 
workers  to  be  held  in  Washington 
December  13. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  crops  this 
year  in  the  United  States  is  placed  at 
$15,873,000,000  in  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  Hougton,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

December  7. — The  actual  war-cost  of  the 
United  States  Navy  was  $2,982,000,000, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  submitted  to  the 
President  December  1,  and  now  made 
public. 

D<'cembpr  8. — Senator  Fall  makes  public 
the    memorandum    he    submitted     to 
President  Wilson  giving  the  basis  for 
his  insistence  on  a  break  with  Mexico. 
It  presents  evidence  tending  to  prove 
that    radicals    in    IVIexico,    with    the 
knowledge    and    support    of    President 
Carranza,    plotted    to    instigate    a   re- 
volution in  the  United  States  and  to 
seize     the    border    states    which     the 
United  States  acquired  in  1848. 
A  peace-time  Regular  Army  of  300,000 
men  and  18,000  officers  is  decided  on 
by  the  House   miUtary   subcommittee. 
Victor  L.  Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  recently 
refused  a  seat  in  the  House,  is  again 
nominated    for    Congress    by    his    dis- 
trict, to  fill  the  vacancy. 
In  order   to   conserve   coal,   more    than 
549    trains    are    eliminated    from    the 
schedules   of   railroads   in  the  Eastern 
region,  under  what  is  said  to  be  the 
most  drastic  order  restricting  the  use 
of  bituminous  coal  that  ever  went  out  • 
to    the    nation.     Fuel    Administrator 
Garfield  limits  the  operation  of  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  plants  to  three 
days  a  week,  and  also  provides   that 
electric    street-railways    must    reduce 
schedules    to    minimum    requirements. 
Office  lights  must  be  cut  off  at  4  p.m. 
and  aU  places  of  amusement  are  barred 
from  using  lights  except  between  the 
hours  of  7  and  11  p.m. 
America's  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  exceeded  her  imports  by 
$3,978,134,947,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
This  is  said  to  be  "a  figure  never  ap- 
proached in  the  commerce  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world." 
United  States  Senator  Truman  H.  New- 
berry and  twenty-four  other  principal 
defendants   to   the   indictment   of   the 
grand    jury    which    investigated     the 
Senator's    campaign   expenses    are    ar- 
raigned in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Grand  Rapids  and  stand  mute, 
instead    of    pleading.     A    plea   of   not 
guilty  is  entered  in  behalf  of  each  under 
direction  of  the  Court. 

December  9. — The  general  committee  of 
the  United  Mine -Workers  meet  in 
IndianapoUs  to  consider  President  Wil- 
son's proposal  for  ending  the  coal  strike, 
which  provides  for  resumption  of  work 
by  the  miners  at  a  fourteen  per  cent, 
increase,  pending  final  settlement  of 
the  wage  controversy  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  House  passes  the  Fordney  Bill,  de- 
signed to  prevent  foreign  manufactures 
from  flooding  American  markets  with 
products  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  countrj'  of 
manufacture. 
Reiniblican  Senate  and  House  leaders 
agree  tentatively  for  a  recess  of  (  on- 
gress  for  two  weeks,  from  December 
20  to  January  5. 


Conservation  Measure.— It  is  about  time 
to  use  all  that  rope  we  gave  Carranza.— 
Greenville  {S.C.)  Piedmont. 
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Soon  Cured. — Yudenitch  was  evidently 
not  of  the  seven  years  variety. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


Passing  Parties. — Having  failed  to  pass 
the  Treaty,  the  two  political  parties  are 
now  busy  passing  the  buck. — Palersoa 
Press  G uardian. 


Where  They  Stick.— When  Columbus 
discovered  America  he  didn't  land  on  Ellis 
Island.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  Europe. 
— Brooklyn  Eiiyle. 


Police  Power. — Mr.  Peck — "  Would  you 
mind  compelling  me  to  move  on,  officer? 
I've  been  waiting  on  this  corner  three  hours 
for  my  wife." — Puck. 


Still  on  the  Job. — The  girls  who  used  to 
knit  socks  for  the  soldiers  now  seem  to  be 
darning  them  for  the  same  parties. — St. 
Paul  Non-Parlizan  Leader. 


Too  Often  'Tis  So.— Ed— "  Have  you 
forgotten  you  owe  me  five  doUars?  " 

Ned — "  No,  not  yet.  Give  me  time, 
and  I  will."— De  Jonge  Monthly. 


Page  Portia. — After  paying  our  meat 
bill,  we  know  just  how  Shylock  felt  when  he 
demanded  his  pound  of  flesh  after  paj'ing 
for  it. — St.  Paul  Non-Partizan  Leader. 


Encore  ! — Mrs.   Thricewedd  —  "  Well, 
Elsie,  how  do  you  like  your  new  papa?  " 
,   Elsibvt— "  Oh,  mama,  do  go  on  marrying 
men  like  that;     he's   given  me    a  whole 
dollar."— i^o«<o/i  Transcript. 


Picking  the  Cargo.^ — We  favor  an  early 
opening  of  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia, 
but  hold  that  the  first  hundred  ship-loads 
of  freight  sent  to  those  countries  should  be 
composed  of  former  residents  of  said 
countries. — Capper's  Weekly  {Topeka). 


A  Left-Over.— Mistress  (to  newlj'  in- 
stalled cook) — "  Matthews  !  What  does 
this  mean?  How  did  this  policeman  get 
here?  " 

Cook  (equal  to  the  occasion) — "  Dunno, 
mum.  'E  must  'ave  bin  left  over  by  the 
last  cook." — London  Opinion. 


Thoughtless  of  Him. — Life-Guard  (rush- 
ing up  excitedly) — "  Madam,  your  poor 
husband  has  just  l)een  drowned." 

The  Widow  (in  l)athing  costume)— 
"  And  have  they  found  his  body?  " 

Lipe-Guard — "  No,  it's  lost." 

Widow — "  Now,  isn't  that  just  too  pro- 
voking—he had  the  key  to  our  bath-house 
around  his  neck." — Tiger. 


Wasn't  Hissing. — There  was  a  commo- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  theater,  and  the 
usher  was  seen  ejecting  a  man.  The  man 
was  spluttering  angrily  when  the  manager 
of  the  theat(!r  came  into  the  lobliy. 

"  Why  did  you  eject  this  man?  "  asked 
the  manager. 

"  He  was  hissing  the  performance," 
replied  the  usher. 

"  Why  did  you  hiss  the  performance?  " 
asked  the  manager. 

"  I  d-d-d-didn't  h-h-h-hlss,"  spluttered 
the  man.  "  I  niim-m-inerely  s-s-s-said 
t-t-to  m-m-my  f-f-f -friend  beside  me: 
'  S-S-S-S-Sammy,  is-s-s-u't  the  s-s-s-s-s-s- 
inging  s-s-s-s-s-s-uperb  ! '  "  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


m^^^ 
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Sunny  South 
Sou  th  wost 

OuHnqs 


Texas  and  ibCulF  Coast- 

Louisiana- 

Hol;  Springs  National  Park- 

These  favored  vesovk  regions 
alh^act  those  who  seek  winter 
away  From  winter 

There  you  may  enjoy  outdoor  sports 
There  you  may  golf;  and  motor 
along  drives  bordered  by 
magnolias  and  pines 

There  you  will  find  luxuriou/ 
resort  hotels 


Ask  for  booklets,  "Hot  Springs  National  Park,"  "Texas  Winter 
Resorts"  and  "Florida  and  the  South."  Let  the  local  ticket  agent 
help  i>lan  your  trip  —  or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket 
Office  —  or  address  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  646  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  St.. 
New  York  City:  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  indicate 
the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 


•United  States  Railroad  Administration 
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Oii  your  trip  around  the  world  or  any  part  of  it  MONEY 

is  the  most  important  item  of  your  equipment. 

! 

On  the  KIND  of  FUNDS  you  take  may  depend  the  KIND 
of  |i  TIME  you  will  have.  You  can  not  have  the  best 
tinae  if  your  funds  are  not  of  the  best  kind. 

*'A.;B.A. "  Cheques  are  BETTER  THAN  MONEY  for  the  traveler  for 
sevferal  reasons:  They  are  more  convenient  to  carry— less  bulky. 
They  are  safer.  They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into  another 
kind  of  money  when  you  go  from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  like  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonies; 
like,  francs  in  France,  lire  in  Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment  of  goods  and  services — 
"The  safest,  handiest  travel  funds." 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  best  time  possible,  take  with  you  "the 
BEST  FUNDS  for  tourists": 


•  AB  A' 


American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


Obtain  "A.B.A."  Cheques  at  most  any  bank  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  For  full  information  write  to  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Nev/ York. 


Before  We  Get  "  Red  "  Hot.— Keep  the 

home  fires  burning — but  mind  the  damp- 
ers ! — Atlanta  Constitution. 


More  Reservationists. — Mexico  seems 
willing  to  accept  ci\dlization  with  certain 
reservations. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Even  Low  Shoes  Are  High. — If  the  old 

woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe  were  ahve  to- 
day she  wouldn't  be  able  to  pay  the  sent. — 
Albany  Journal. 


Awful  Warning. — The  Indians  once 
owned  this  country,  but  since  they  became 
reservationists  just  look  what  has  happened 
to  them. — Columbia  Record. 


Just  So. — Somebody  has  invented  the 
Talking  Film,  which,  we  suppose,  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Speaking  Likeness. 
—  The  Passing  Shoiv  (London). 


Plenty  on  Hand. — Peanuts  are  being 
imported  from  China  by  Texas  oil-mills, 
but  we  see  no  need  of  this  in  view  of  the 
surplus  of  peanuts  in  our  political  world. — 
Columbia  Record. 


Cause  or  Effect. — "  Pigs  caused  the 
war,"  declares,  an  Austrian  count.  Don't 
know  about  that,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
well-known  war  produced  a  lot  of  hogs. — 
Columbia  Record. 


No  Spirits  Desired. — Lady  Astor  says 
the  prohibitionists  are  "  stUl  out  of  touch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times."  That's  what 
keeps  them  sober. — Peoria  Transcript. 


Let  'Em  Flicker ?^ — There  is  a  discussion 
going  on  as  to  whether  the  pictures  are 
bad  for  the  sight.  The  general  experience 
is  that  they  bring  a  film  before  the  e3-es. — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


The  Perennial  Issue. — ^Whatever  the 
issues  spouted  about  on  the  stump  next 
year,  underlying  it  aU  wiU  be  the  same  old 
inability  of  two  sets  of  patriots  to  occupy 
one  set  of  offices  at  the  same  time. — Green- 
ville {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


The  Penalty  of  Impartiality. — Here  are 
excerpts  from  two  letters  which  reached 
The  Digest  in  the  same  mail: 

"  Yoiu"  pro-Wilson  sheet.  .  ,  .  Discon- 
tinue my  subscription.  .  .  .  You  have  to 
scorn-  the  South  and  West  for  obscure 
newspapers  from  which  to  quote  editorials 
to  bolster  up  the  position  of  the  '  Idol  of 
the  World.'  " — Hugh  H ,  New  Haven. 

"  As  your  magazine  is  so  cruel  to  Wil- 
son's Administration,  please  discontinue. 
I  don't  care  to  read  your  articles  against 

as  great  a  man  as  Wilson." — A.  C.  F , 

M.D.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


Peace  in  Zion  City 

(Special  to  the  New  York  World.) 
Chicago,  Dec.  7. — Ahdn  Bueseh  started 
to  work  this  morning  in  Zion  City  with  a 
cigaret  between  his  Ups.  It  is  against 
spiritual  and  city  law  to  smoke  in  Zion 
City.  Faye  Clark,  one  of  the  faithful,  saw 
the  butt  burning  through  the  gloom.  He 
stept  up  to  Alvin. 

"  Peace  to  thee,"  he  whispered  and 
batted  the  cigaret  into  the  street.  "  Simier, 
dost  thou  not  know  " — 

"  Peace  to  thee,"  shouted  Ahin  and 
landed  two  wicked  punches  on  the  other's 
jnw.  A  passing  motorist  found  him  uncon- 
scious. At  a  hospital  it  was  said  he  had  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  jaw  and  a 
cracked  head.     Alvin  fled  Zion. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  T.  G.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Please  sivo 
mc  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
pupil  and  scholar." 

The  primary  sense  of  a  scholar  is  one  who  is  being 
schooled;  thence  the  word  passes  to  denote  one 
wlio  is  apt  in  school- work,  and  finally  one  who  is 
thoroughly  schooled,  master  of  what  the  schools 
can  teach,  an  erudite,  accomplished  person; 
when  used  without  qualification,  the  word  is 
generally  imderstood  in  this  latter  sense;  as,  he  is 
manifestly  a  scholar.  Pupil  signifies  one  under 
the  close  personal  super\-ision  or  instruction  of  a 
teacher  or  tutor.  Those  imder  instruction  in 
scliools  below  the  acadeinic  grade  are  technically 
and  officially  termed  pupils.  The  word  pupil  is 
uniformly  so  used  in  the  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  I'nited  States, 
but  popular  .\merican  usage  prefers  scholar  in 
the  original  sense;  as,  teachers  and  scholars 
enjoyed  a  hoUday.  Those  under  instruction  in 
Sunday-schools  are  imiformly  designated  as 
Sunday-school  scholars.  Student  is  appUed  to 
those  in  the  higher  grades  or  courses  of  study,  as 
the  acadenuc,  collegiate,  scientinc,  etc.  Student 
suggests  less  proficiency  than  scholar  in  tlie 
highest  sense,  the  student  being  one  who  is  learn- 
ing, the  scholar  one  who  has  learned.  On  the 
other  hand,  student  suggests  less  of  personal 
supervision  than  pupil;  thus,  the  college  student 
often  becomes  the  private  pupil  of  some  instructor 
in  special  studies. 

"A.  C.  S.,"  Passaic,  N.  J. — "Please  tell  me 
how  to  divide  the  word  product,  as  some  dic- 
tionaries give  it  as  pro-duct,  and  others  prod-uct." 

The  word  product  is  dixided  prod-uct. 

"J.  B.,"  Virginia,  Minn. — "  Is  it  true  that  when 
a  flag  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  be  used  it  is 
to  be  burned?  Kindly  state  just  what  the  rule 
or  custom  is  regarding  this." 

Old,  worn-out  fl;igs  shoulu  not  be  used  either 
for  banners  or  for  any  secondarj'  purpose.  When 
a  flag  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
fitting  emblem  for  display,  it  should  not  be  cast 
aside  nor  used  in  any  wa.v  that  miglit  be  viewed 
as  disrespectful  to  tlie  national  colors,  but  should 
be  destroyed  as  a  whole,  privately,  preferably  by 
burning  or  ))y  some  other  method  lacking  in 
any  suggestion  of  irreverence  or  disrespect  due 
the  erat)lem  representinii:  our  country.  !t  should 
be  borne  ui  niin^!  that  the  views  set  forth  in  this 
circular  are  merely  suggestive  and  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  department  to  give  them 
out  as  authoritative. — J'he  Adjutant-General  of  the 
War  Department,  as  quoted  by  the  World  Almanac. 

"H.  P.  O'B.,"  Raymond,  Cal.— The  author  of 
"A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star"  is  C'harles  Dickens. 

"R.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  V. — "Which  is  cor- 
rect, you  or  yofir  in  the  sentence,  '  I  venture  to 
siiifgest  the  desirability  of  you  (your)  sendi-ig 
him  there'?" 

A  participle  used  as  a  noun  may  be  preceded 
by  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun;  as. 
The  "lan's  leaving  home  was  a  surprize;  His 
buying  the  property  was  a  mistake;  7\fy  going 
there  was  necessary.  This  is  the  regular  con- 
struction, and  any  other  would  ordinarily  be 
inaccurate.  The  same  rule  holds  In  the  predicate. 
Do  not  say,  "What  do  you  think  of  him  selling 
the  property?"  but  of  "his  selling  the  property." 
Therefore,  your  should  be  used  in  the  sentence 
which  you  give — "  1  venture  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  your  sending  hicn  there." 

"E.  V.  McC,"  Baltimore,  Md.— "What  is  a 
journey-cake?  Is  johnny-cake  a  corruption  of 
the  other?" 

A  journey-cake  is  the  same  as  a  johnny-cake. 
A  johnny-cake  is  a  Hat  cake  made  of  Indian  corn- 
meal,  mi.xed  with  milk  or  water,  salted,  and  baked 
on  a  grltidle  or  toasted.  When  baked  upon  a 
shingle  and  placed  before  the  coals,  it  was  termed 
journey-cuke,  so  called  because  it  could  be  so 
speedily  prepared.  This  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  irodern  times  to  johnny  cake.  See 
•T.  S.  C.  Abbott's  Daniel  Boone,  287. 

"B.  M.,"  Kpworth,  Iowa.— -A  Iiaemaker.s' 
cartoon  is  one  drawn  by  Louis  Raemnkers,  the 
living  Dutch  cartoonist. 
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Th«*  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  spending 
more  than  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  San  Diego 
in  permanent  station; 
for  its  air,  land  and  sea 
forces,  because  official 
tests  have  proved  the 
advantages,  in  comfort 
and  efficiency,  of  its 
equable  climate  and 
continuous  sunshine. 


^primf  the  J  car  ^round 


Waiting  for  Spring  is  like  living 
in  the  dark  —  you  don't  have  to 
do  it. 

At  San  Diego,  California,  where  you 
live  in  a  setting  of  ocean, mountains  and 
bay,  Spring's  always  in  the  air 

It  is  the  ideal  place  for  your  permanent 
home. 

Mild  sea  breezes  from  the  warm  Pacific 
caress  the  millions  of  flowers  which 
bloom  the  year  'round,  garlanding  miles 
of  attractive  residences,  the  great  park, 
and  green  lawns  watered  from  moun' 
tain  reservoirs. 

The  sun  shines  more  than  350  days  each 
year,  and  picnics,  gardening,  golfing, 
swimming,  boating,  or  motoring  to  the 
ancient  Missions,  to  Old  Mexico,  but 
seventeen  miles  distant,  or  through  up' 
land  valleys  and  mountain  passes,  are 
diversions  of  every  season  alike. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness 


This 
booklet 
tells  why. 
Sign  the 
coupon  tL 
get  it  free 
by  mail. 


Lmirornid 

Through  Pullman  service  between  San 
Diego  and  Chicago  on  the  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rock  Island  and  South- 
ern Pacific,  commenced  December  10, 
1919.  A  delightful  trip  in  winter  months 
through  mild  climate  and  new  and  in- 
teresting country. 


fiff 


Sa.\  Dikgo-Calikornia  Cllu, 

112  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 
Gentlemen:    1  sliouUl  like  to  know  more  about  San  Diego, 

California.   Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


Name_ 
City_ 


.Street. 
_  Staie_ 
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Do  you  want  legislation 
based  on  ''facts"  like  these? 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
it  seems,  would  like  to  show  that 
the  packers  are  getting  control  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

If  it  were  true,  the  commission 
ought  to  have  no  trouble  in 
proving  it.  Every  detail  of  the 
packing  business  has  been  open 
to  them. 

But  the  idea  is  absurd — and  an 
absurdity  cannot  be  proved. 


The  commission  has  published  a 
list  of  some  640  articles  said  to 
be  sold  by  the  packers. 

This  list  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

90  of  the  items  listed  are  not 
sold  to  the  outside  trade  by 
Swift  6&  Company  but  are  supply 
and  repair  materials,  such  as 
brick,  cement,  etc.,  used  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

Glaring  duplications  appear  also. 
Sausage  was  listed  37  times 
under  different  varieties.  Strictly 
beef  products  and  by-products 
were  classified  as  over  60  dif- 
ferent items. 


larly  handles  only  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  poultry,  canned  goods, 
lard  substitutes,  soap,  and,  to 
a  very  small  extent,  dried  and 
salt  fish.  And  it  handles  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  vol- 
ume of  these  sold  to  the  trade. 

It  is  natural  and  logical,  of  course, 
that  Swift  &  Company  should 
handle  these  auxiliary   articles. 

Practically  all  of  them  are  sold 
to  retail  shops.  And  plus  this 
is  the  matter  of  plain  economy. 
Swift  &  Company,  by  handling 
these  auxiliary  products,  reduces 
overhead  costs  all  down  the  line 
and  gives  cheaper  meat  and 
better  service  to  the  public. 

That  Swift  &  Company  can  serve 
the  public  at  a  profit  of  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  from 
all  sources,  is  possible  in  large 
part  because  of  these  products. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


As  a  matter  of  real  fact — 

Aside  from  meat  and  meat  by- 
products, Swift  &  Company  regu- 


We  do  not  believe  that  intelli- 
gent, fair-minded  American 
citizens  want  legislation  based 
on  the  kind  of ' '  facts' '  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  using  to 
fight  the  packers. 

Such  "facts"  are  vicious  and 
grossly  unfair  and  can  do  noth- 
ing but  harm  to  everybody 
concerned. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30.000  shareholder. 
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Let  your  ceilings  light  your  plant 


WHAT  happens  to  the  sunlight  after  it  enters 
your  factory  windows  ?    Is  it  wasted  ?    Do 
your  ceilings   and   walls  absorb  sunlight 
instead  of  reflecting  it  ? 

Covered  with  flat  finish  paints,  ceilings  and  walls 
do  absorb  most  of  the  light.  They  have  a  low  re- 
flecting power.  They  collect  dirt  instead  of  repelling 
it.  When  soiled  they  cannot  be  washed  clean.  In  a 
short  time,  therefore,  even 
their  original  low  reflecting 
power  is  reduced  more  than 
a  half. 

Yet  the  same  ceilings  and 
walls  covered  with  BAR- 
RELED SUNLIGHT  will  in- 
crease the  daylight  in  your 
factory  19 "/c  to  36%.  Actual 
tests  assure  this. 

BARRELED  SUNLIGHT 
—  the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy 
tile-like  finish — reflects  ALL 
the  light  that  enters  your  win- 
dows. Moreover,  it  will  re- 
tain its  reflecting  efficiency 
for  years. 


BARRELED  SUNLIGHT  (The  Rice  Process  Mill 
White)  is  the  ORIGINAL  Mill  White.  It  contains 
neither  varnish  nor  lead.  Its  high  gloss  surface  resists 
dirt  and  may  be  washed  clean  like  white  tile.  It  is  of 
durable  elastic  composition;  it  can,  therefore,  expand 
and  contract  with  temperature  changes.  It  with- 
stands the  shock  and  jar  of  the  heaviest  machinery. 

Applied  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  your  factory 
it  will  remain  white  longer 
than  any  other  mill  white. 
This  we  guarantee. 

Let  your  ceilings  and  walls 
light  your  factory.  Coat  them 
v/ith  Barreled  Sunlight.  In- 
sist on  the  ORIGINAL,  the 
"Remains  white  longest"  mill 
white.  In  use  in  over  5,000 
plants. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in 
cans.  May  be  applied  by  brush 
or  spray  method. 

Write  to-day  for  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  "More  Light." 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  MILL  WHITE 
U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company,  29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


New  York  City 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Boston 

Buffalo 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

101  Park  Avenue  Indianapolis 


175  W.Jackson  Blvd. 

13  S.  13th  Street 

973  Market  Street 

36  Bromfield  Street 

109  Ashland  Avenue 


Birmingham 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Minneapolis 
Greenville,  S. 


.  .  .204  Lombard  Buildlnf 

1116  S.  l.Uh  Street 

Sctiroeder  Paint  &  Glass  Co. 

Cleveland  Window  Glass  &  Door  Co. 

>  .  ,  Security  Building 
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The  Hook  that  Holds 

Here    is    POWERSTEEL    TRUCKLINE    with 

fiatented  Snaffle  Hook.    Attaches  instantly  and  cannot 
oosen.    Combined  with  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,    it    makes  a  truckline  that's  dependable 
under   the  heaviest  strains.       Also    made    with 
plain  hook.    Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at  $11.30 
withp/ain  hooks;  $12.75  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 
Basline  Autowline   is  a  smaller  line  for  pas- 
senger cars.    At  dealers,  $5.80  east  of  Rockies. 
PowersteelAutowlock  foils  car  and  tire  thief. 
At  dealers,  $2.35  east  of  Rockies. 


Broderick  &  Bascom    Rope    Co.,   NEVv'yoRK 


KEEP  POSTED  ON  FIGS  AND  OLIVES 

in  California  by  subscribing  for 
THE  FIG  AND  OLIVE  JOURNAL 

One 


dollar    and    fifty    cents 

Sample  Copy  Free 


a   year. 


J.  J.  HOEY,  Editor.  311   East  Fourth  Street 
Los  Angeles,  -:-  California 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Lepally 

,  trained  men  win  high  positiona 

J  and  big  bucccbs  in  business  and 

/  public    life.    Greater   oppor^- 

nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

f  independent— be  a  leader*  Law- 

Sers  earn 
.   oo  to  $10,000  Annually 

3  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  timo.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succee.'^fui  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  'easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  Dow.  Get  our  vahiable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them-Dow. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1252-LC,  Chicago 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  InstantCoHee 
(known  "overthere" 
asV.S.  Trench  CoHee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers.        ^ 

Victory  now  en-  ^^ 
ables  us  to  again  V 
supply  the  public,     \ 


Mil  iiiiMT  CernEifei 

For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  W^aste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  45c.  (foreign  55e.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  _BuppIied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers - 


-Write  Us. 


liifCl 


IS     A     "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealers — Ask  Year  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Us. 


C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA    &     COFFEE     CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


SEVEN-CENT    MEALS 

42  n)ealswith  recipes  and  directions  for  each.  40pp.  book.  loc 
or  FREE  if  interested  in  Domestic  Science  courses  or  books. 
Am.   School   Home  Economics,    525   W.  69th  Street,  Chicago 


STENOGRAPHERS 


\l't4^^tf1" 


TYPEWRITE 


THE 


NEW  WAY 

EARN  $25  TO  $40  A  WEEK 

DON'T  be  satisfied  with  $8.00  to  $15.00 
weeldy.  Don't  be  held  back  by  the  old 
way  in  typewriting!  Learn  the  wonderful 
New  Way,  at  home,  in  10  simple,  easy  lessons. 
Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and  other 
typewriter  users  who  never  exceeded  30  to 
40  words  a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100  words  a 
minute,  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely 
greater  accuracy;  and  their  salaries  have  been 
doubled  and  trebled. 

80  TO  100  WORDS  A  MINUTE  GUARANTEED 

Most  stenographers  get  only  $8.00  to  $15.00  a  week, 
simply  because  they  lack  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter.  No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  short- 
hand, you  can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay  until 
you  get  speed — real  speed — and  accuracy  on  the  type- 
writer. You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  per  min- 
ute the  NEW  WAY! 

LEARN  AT  HOME— 10  EASY  LESSONS 

Think  of  it!  Only  10  easy  lessons.  Not  the  slightest 
interference  with  your  present  work.  You  learn  at 
home  quickly  and  easily,  improving  in  speed  with  the 
VERY  FIRST  LESSON!  Special  GYMNASTIC 
Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  DAYS  that 
ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  MONTHS. 
.'\mong  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken  up 
this  system  are  many  who  were  so-called  "touch" 
writer? — yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't 
doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  accuracy! 

NEW  BOOK   FREE  !  !  ! 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  principle  of  this  new 
method.  But  we  have  prepared  a  32-page  book  which 
tells  all  about  it  in  detail.  No  instruction  book  ever 
written  ever  told  so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW 
of  expert  typewriting.  The  book  is  FREE.  Mail 
this  coupon  today. 


NfW   JMA-y  IN  SHORTHAND  AND   TYPE'WH.ITINO 

3232  COLLEGE   HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO       I 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Typewriting.    | 

I 


Name. 


Address 


I 

■ess ■■■      I 
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How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 


That  Kept  Us 
Poor 


How  Howard  Lindsay  and  His  Wife 
Discovered  an  Easy  Way  to  Save 
One-Third  of  Their  Income.  A 
Secret  That  Applies  to  Any  Income 

By  HARRISON  OTIS 


WHO  should  walk  into  the  room  but 
Howard  Lindsay!  Of  all  men  per- 
haps he  was  the  last  I  had  expected  to  find 
as  the  president  of  this  great  new  company. 
They  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the 
Consolidated,  was  looking  for  a  fine  country 
home  and  was  interested  in  buying  the  Dol- 
lard  Place  in  Englewood;  so  as  executor  of 
the  Dollard  estate  I  had  come  to  discuss 
the  terms  with  him. 

But  Lindsay!     Surely  some  miracle  had 

happened.     For  it  was  the  very  man  who 

had  come  to  me  "dead  broke"  about  four 

years  back  and  had  asked  me  to  help  him 

get  a  new  job. 

"You  are  surprised,  Mr.  Otis,  I  can  see  that  with- 
out»yo'jr  telling  me.  Let  that  real  estate  matter  rest 
for  a  moment  while  1  tell  you  how  the  change  hap- 
pened. It  won't  take  five  minutes.  It  all  seems 
simple  as  A  B  C,  as  I"  look  back  on  it  now. 

How  It  All  Began 

"Our  new  life  began  when  we  discovered  how  to 
saoe  money.  That  happened  soon  after  I  started  in 
the  new  job  you  helped  me  secure.  And  it  all  came 
about  right  in  my  own  home.  Our  sole  source  of 
supply  was  my  salary  of*$3,000.  That  first  year  we 
didn't  save  one  cent.  Besides  that,  we  woke  up  on 
New  Year's  day  to  find  a  big  bunch  of  unpaid  bills 
to  be  taken  care  of  somehow  or  other  out  of  future 
salary  checks. 

"When  I  asked  myself  the  reason  for  all  this  I 
found  that  I  did  not  l^now  the  reason,  and  no  more 
did  my  wife,  because  we  hadn't  the  faintest  idea 
what  our  money  had  been  spent  for. 

"Then  we  looked  around  among  our  friends  and 
learned  a  great  lesson. 

"The  Weeds,  I  knew,  were  getting  more  than 
$5,000  a  year.  They  lived  in  a  modest  apartment, 
did  not  wear  fine  clothes,  seldom  went  to  the  theatre, 
did  little  entertaining,  yet  we  knew  they  barely  had 
enough  money  to  pay  current  bills. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Wells  !  found  a  very  different 
story,  and  one  that  set  me  thinking  hard.  Their  in- 
come was  $2,000  a  year,  yet,  to  my  amazement, 
they  confided  to  us  that  they  had  saved  $600  a  year 
ever  since  they  were  married.  They  didn't  have 
any  grand  opera  in  their  program — except  on  their 
little  Victrola — but  they  did  go  to  the  theatre  regu- 
larly, they  wore  good  clothes,  entertained  their  friends 
at  their  home  and  were  about  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  couple  of  all  our  married  friends. 

"The  difference  between  these  two  families  was 
that  in  one  case  the  expenditures  were  made  without 
any  plan — while  in  the  other  the  income  was  regulated 
on  a  weekly  budget  system. 


"We  sat  down  that  evening  and  made  up  a  budget 
of  all  our  expenses  for  the  next  fifty-two  weeks.  We 
discovered  leaks  galore.  We  found  a  hundred  ways 
where  little  amounts  could  be  saved. 

"In  one  short  month  we  had  a  'strangle  hold'  on  our  expenses 
and  knew  just  where  we  were  going.  In  one  year  my  wire 
proudly  produced  a  bank  book  showing  a  tidy  savings  account 
of  $800. 

My  New  Grip  on  Business 

"In  the  meantime  an  extraordinary  change  had  come  over 
me  in  business. 

"I  didn't  fully  realize  this  until  the  president  called  me  in 
one  day  and  said,  'Lindsay,  you  have  been  doing  exceptionally 
well.  I  have  been  studying  your  work  for  the  last  year  and 
you  have  saved  the  company  a  lot  of  money.  We  have  decided 
to  give  you  an  interest  in  the  business.* 

"So  there  you  are.  It  is  wonderful,  isn't  it?  I  often  wish  I 
might  tell  my  story  to  the  thousands  of  young  married  couples 
who  are  having  the  hardest  time  of  their  lives  just  when  they 
ought  to  be  having  the  best  time." 

So  now  I  have  the  opportunity  and  you  are  lucky,  if  only 
you  will  act  on  the  wonderful  message  this  story  contains. 

HARRISON  OTIS. 

The  Magic  Budget  Plan 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  is  built  on  the 
experience  of  Howard  Lindsay.  This  system,  which  is  simplicity 
itself,  comprises: 

.    The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar  (for  the  household). 

The  Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register. 

The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record. 

Compact  information  is  given  on  Making  a  Budget,  Keeping 
Expense  Accounts,  Making  Safe  Investments,  Making  an  In- 
ventory of  Household  Goods. 

There  is  no  red  tape  or  complicated  bookkeeping  in  this 
system  -it  is  ?o  simple  that  anyone  can  keep  it — so  convenient 
that  you  will  not  notice  the  few  moments  of  your  time  required 
to  make  entries.  The  Pocket  Account  Book  (price  when  sold 
separately  50  cents)  contains  minted  slips  so  that  you  have  only 
to  jot  down  the  amounts  of  your  daily  expenditures.  The 
Kitchen  Calendar  (price  50  cents)  keeps  track  of  household  ex- 
penses. At  the  end  of  each  week  or  month  these  amounts  are 
transferred  to  the  Money  Making  Account  Book,  which  con- 
tains 1 12  pages,  size  8'  ,xlC'.,  inches,  and  is  bound  in  half  blue 
Silk  Cloth  Back— Cadet  Blue  Cover,  Paper  Sides  -Turned 
Edges,  semi-flexible,  stamped  in  gold  on  Front  Cover.  This 
book  has  been  prepared  by  an  expert  to  fit  any  salary  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest.  Incorporated  in  it  is  a  recapitulation 
for  every  month  of  the  year,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  Budget 
and  the  amounts  paid  out  during  the  month  for  the  various 
classified  items  of  expense.  It  is  the  only  book  to  our  knowledge 
which  has  a  Budget  column  for  every  month.  Special  columns 
are  provided  for  items  on  which  an  income  tax  docs  not  have  to 
be  paid  so  that  these  amounts  may  he  deducted  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

One  Money  Saving  Feature 

A  war  tax  is  now  levied  on  almost  every  kind  of  article  you 
buy.  Few  people  know  that  the  amounts  so  paid  on  daily  pur- 
chases may  properly  be  deducted  from  their  income  tax  report. 
By  keeping  track  of  these  war  taxes  on  the  pages  for  daily  ex- 
penditures, and  transferring  the  weekly  or  monthly  totals  to 
the  Money  Making  Account  Book,  you  wiP  effect  a  saving  on 
your  income  tax  that  will  surprise  you  and  that  will  pay  the 
small  price  of  the  System  many  times  over. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  Insurance  Register  is  designed  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  investments,  insurance  policies, 
etc.  Contains  32  pages,  size  5x8  inches  price,  separately.  50c. 
The  Ferrin  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record  will  enable 
you  to  make  and  keep  a  complete  inventory  of  every  room  in 
the  house;  also  provides  for  record  of  your  fire  insurance  policy. 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  case  of  a  fire.  It  may  save  you 
many  thousand  times  the  cosf^  which  is  50c  when  sold  sepa- 
rately. 


Two  Minutes  a  Day 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  takes  only  two 
minutes  a  day.  Any  bright  grammar  school  boy  or  girl  can 
keep  the  accounts.     This  method  is  not  a  hard  task. 

Nov.'.  you  need  not  worry  about  the  money  you  spend  for 
clothes,  food,  rent  or  the  theatre.  You  will  spend  it  freely 
because  you  will  know  how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  System  is  a  most  practical  gift 
to  any  newly  married  couple.  Many  people  use  them  for  Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Send  No  Money 


See  how  magically  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Sys- 
tem works,  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  little  your  in- 
come. We  know  what  you 
will  think  of  it  when  you  see  it. 
So  we  are  willing  to  send  you 
the  complete  system  without 
your  sending  us  any  money  in 
advance.  Just  mail  the  cou- 
pon, and  back  will  come  the 
system  by  return  mail.  If  you 
feel  that  you  can  afford  noi  to 
have  it,  simply  send  it  back 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  when  you  have  seen 
what  big  returns  the  Ferrin 
System  will  pay  you,  you  will 
surely  want  to  keep  this  won- 
derful aid  to  money-making, 
especially  as  we  are  now  mak- 
ing a  special,  short-time  offer 
of  only  $3  for  the  complete 
system. 

You  will  appreciate  what  a 
remarkable  offer  this  is  when 
you  consider  that  other  ex- 
pense account  books  are  sold 
for  $3  and  cover  a  period  of 
only  two  years.  The  Ferrin 
Money  Making  Account  Book 
covers  four  years,  and  there- 
fore has  twice  the  value,  $6. 
.\nd,  in  addition,  you  get  the 
Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar,  the 
Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book, 
the  Ferrin  Investment  and  In- 
surance Register,  the  Ferrin 
Household  Inventory  and  Fire 
Insurance  Record,  each  worth 
5Cc,or$2.00.  You  have  the 
opportunity,  therefore,  of  se-      L 


READ! 

Letter  from  Head  of 
Financial  Department 
of  Largest  Corporation 
of  its  Kind  in  tlieLnited 
States. 

Independent 
Corporation 

Gentlemen  : 

I  consider  >our  ac- 
count book  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  the 
people  of  this  country 
at  this  time. 

Ip  our  company  we 
have  5000  employees  and 
it  was  a  revelation  to 
mo  in  giving  them  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the 
making  out  of  their  in- 
come tax  returns  to  find 
how  few  had  any  intel- 
ligent idea  of  their  in- 
come and  their  living 
expenses. 

The  simplicity  of  your 
plan  which  by  compari- 
son with  previous  meth- 
ods of  account  keeping 
would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  automatic. appcais 
to  me  strongly. 

They  say  you  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,  but  I  will  say  to 
you  that  I  am  going  to 
use  the  Ferrin  Book  for 
my  own  family  expenses, 
and  consider  it  will 
make  money  for  me 
right  from  the  start. 
I  Signed  I 
D.  S.  BURTON 


curing  $8   value  for  onlj^3. 

But  we  can  make  this  special  combination  offer  only  for  a 
limited  time.  We  expect  to  place  this  System  in  one  hundred 
thousand  homes  this  year.  We  want  your  home  to  be  one  of 
them.  You  are  therefore  urged  to  mail  the  coupon  now  to  do 
so  costs  nothing  and  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  and  it 
may  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  how  much  more  you  can  get  out 
of  your  income. 

FREE    EXAMINATION    COUPON 


INDEPENDENT    CORPORATION 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  IVeekly 
Dept.  F-2312  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  the  Ferrin  Money  MakiiiR  .Account 
System  (the  entire  five  books)  for  Free  Examination. 
I  will  sencj  yon  $,}  in  full  payment  within  s  days  after 
receipt,  or  return  the  hooks. 


Na}ne  .  . . . 
Address  . 


l.n.  t2-J7-I9 
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158  Motor  Truck  Manufacturers,  out  of  a  total  of  only  about  230,  now  use 
Ross  Steering  Gears.  The  excellent  manufacturing  policy  tliat  leads  them  to 
choose  Ross  Gears  on  sheer  superiority  may  well  be  your  reason  for  buying 
any  truck  that  uses  "The  Steering  Gear  that  Predominates  on  Motor  Trucks." 


If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the  Easy  Steering,  Safety 
and  Reliability  of  motor  trucks  equipped  with  Ross  Steer- 
ing Gears,  write  for  our  booklet  "Choosing  a  Motor  Truck." 


Ross  Gear  &Tool.  Company,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  U>SA 
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GROUP  OF, 
^STANDARD 
eU/LD/A/CS 

WALHER 
CHEMICAL 

CO. 
P/TTSBURGH 
PA. 


MONITOR 
BUIL  D/NG 

SHELDON 
MFG.   CO. 

NOHAWKA 
HEB. 


TRUSCON    STANDARD   BUILDINGS 


-*,   Any   Lenqfh  oF  Bui/dinq    vary/nq  by  2  fl: 
^.  heicjhts.    curb  fo   ed\/G.     7-/0"  or  //'-6" 

CONTINUOUS    LANTERN     I2-0".   WIDE 
CAN     BE     PROVIDED     AT     RIDGE 


6*-6'-IO'-l2"-16'-li 


2O'-2**-2e'-30'-4O'-SO' 


TYPE   1 


.1 


TYPE    2 


INTERIOR  -H/SEY^iVOLF  MACHINE   TOOL    CO.,  C//VC/A//VAT/,    OH/O. 

Order  Your  Building  Early! 


The  need  for  new  buildings 
exceeds  construction  facilities.  De- 
creased production  of  materials  and 
shortage  of  labor  hamper  building 
operations.  Right  now — before  the 
rush  starts — is  the  best  time  to 
arrange  for  new  buildings.  The 
man  who  postpones  will  suffer  seri- 
ous delays  later  on. 

The  present  situation  is  met  by 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings.  Only 
a  few  workmen  are  required  to 
erect  them,  because  the  large,  fac- 
tory-made, standard  units  are  easily 
and  quickly  handled.  Coldest  freez- 
ing weather  does  not  stop  the  con- 
struction, because  the  buildings  are 
entirely  of  steel  and  not  dependent 
on  setting  of  cements  or  mortars. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost 
less  than  any  other  permanent  con- 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


struction,  and  have  greater  salvage 
value,'  Being  constructed  of  unit 
steel  panels  of  walls,  doors  or  win- 
dows— they  can  be  altered  in  size, 
or  removed  to  another  location 
without  loss.  Every  part  of  the 
building  is  of  steel — is  fireproof, 
permanent  and  weathertight. 

Used  by  leading  companies  for 
factories,  warehouses,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms,  hospitals,  din- 
ing rooms,  paint  shops,  multiple 
garages,  etc.  Furnished  in  prac- 
tically all  sizes,  types  and  arrange- 
ments to  meet  individual  require- 
ments. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information  and  estimates,  in- 
dicating type  of  building  de- 
sired; use  coupon  if  convenient. 

Truscon  Steel  Co. 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  so-  52-  56-58-  60'-64 

6  8-  70-  74-  76-  ao-  a  ♦'-  90' 


..^^f^t'^^r^ 


ZO'-2S 


20*-2*' 
28-30' 


TYPE  3M 

Widths  — 60'-e-4.'-  ea-  70'  — 7*' 
eo-6-*  -so* 


TYPE  A- 


Widths -jQQ.  ^^  ^^^^  (^>^s'\ 


^to^^fe^ 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

Widths  -Subtract  10  from  Multiples  of  260' 
Lenqths-Add  or  Subtract  2-Ofrom  Mullipln  of  16  0' 


YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Primiiial  Cities. 


Reinforcing  Steel 
Steel  Windows 
Pressed  Steel 


Metnl  Lath 
Steel  Bui  Id  I  nits 
Cement  Tile,  etc. 


TRUSCON    STEEL   CO..  Younftstown.  Ohio 

I  Send   catalog  and   information  on   type  ' 

Truscon  Standard  Building  | 

ft.  long ft.  wide ft.  high  j 

to  bo  used  for I 

Name I 


.\<I(lrrs;; 


J 
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^RenJoRnmi 
Has  the  Croupl 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle  at 
first  and  then  grow^  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn't  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster 
— good  as  that  was  in  the 
old  days.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  this : 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 
It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
will  not  blister .  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup— and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestio.ns. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars— $2.50  hospital  size. 

•The    Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  \:s^-^^^i 

thorough,  complete,  3nd  simplified  hij^h  school 
course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  MeetS'all  col- 
lege entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,     Dept.  HD529,    Chicago,  l).  S.  A. 
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Every   Married    Couple 

and  all   who    contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete   informative   book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late !  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantafres.  Age  at 
Which  trt  Marry.  Law  of  Choice,  I,ove 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Repro<hiction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Preenancy.  Con- 
finement. TWlUGHr  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy    Married    Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  givin^r  full  and  com- 
plete table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.   S.   OGILVIE    PUBLISHING    CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work  into 
as  many  neiKhborhoods 
as  possible  we  will  send 
one  copy  of  our  special 
$2.00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  in  the  Dec.  20th  issue. 
This  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school  manager  is  available  without 
obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered.    Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


Centenary  Coll.  Inst,  for  Girls  Hackettstown,  N.J. 
Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls. .  .Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
HoUins  College  for  Women Hollins,  Va. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

St.  John's  School  (Military) Manlius,  N.Y. 

Penn.  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Academy  .Spring  Hill.Tenn. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

H.  F.  Bar  Ranch  School  for  Boys. . .  .Buflfalo,  Wyo. 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Normal  School  Physical  Education 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Decorative  &  Art  Painting  School DuBois,  Pa. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School '■"'rankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School H:>t.Jonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Wood's  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute Boston,  Mass. 

North  Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,  Ind. 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  bring '^^"**°^^^^^'*^*^'* 


The  little  matter  of  15  cts-  in  stamps  or  com  wiu 

bring  you  the  Patlifinder  13  weeks  on  trial.   The 

Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying 

the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.     If  you 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  is 
like  sitting  in  the  inner 
council  uith  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


_  I  on  what  is  going  on 
■  ^  in  the  world,  at  the  least 

■ff^^ll  expense  of  time  ormoney. 
Willi  this  is  your  me^ns.  If 
m  \M^m  you  want  a  paper  in  your 

rmifl  ^h^  ^^°"*^  vhich  is  sin- 
n  UIH    IIIC  cere,  reliable,  enter- 

i      taining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciates  paper  which  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly— here  it  is.  Send 

15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  will  send  the   Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay 

us,  but  wc  are  g'.ad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFINDER,  Box  556,Wisbington,D.C. 


Nations 
Capital 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  BECOniE  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountant:*  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Bpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tho 
euperviaion  of  Wilham  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Inatructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
Btaff  of  G.  P.  A'a,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee—easy  terms.  Writ*  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  1252-HC.,    Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension  Luiver sity" 


manHiMiMii 
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XTaining  joi*  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Wr  ite ,  \)hai  lo  Wr  He , 

and  Where  lo  sell. 

CulKVale  your  mind.  De\'elop 
yonvVHevary  gifts. Mastei-  the 
avl  of  self-eXpi'CSsion.Make 
youi-  spare  lime  profitable. 
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for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 

calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing  her   first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and  mother,  is   averaging  over  $75   a  week   from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer't  Library,  U  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  Wo  also  publish  Tht  Writer't  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  Free.  Pleate  AJJrets 
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icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.  120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on  subjects 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 
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a  communit\'  center  for  social 
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the  inspiration,  the  vision  of 
world  service  the  Christian 
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dollar  sen^  now  (at  the  Christian 
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Tools  from  a'Waste-Killers  Kit 


1.  Asbestos  Roofing. 

2.  Blow  Torch  to  demonstrate 
fire  repellency  of  asbestos 
roofing. 

3.  Friction  Blocks  for  indus- 
trial clutches,  brakes  and  fric- 
tion drives. 

4.  Sectional    Insulation   to 

prevent  heat  losses  in  power 
and  heating  systems. 

5.  Technical    Data  on   all 

power  plant  products  sold. 

6.  Fibre  Conduit  for  under- 
ground electrical  systems. 

7.  Asbestos  Shingles  &Te 
proof,  beautiful,  durable. 


8.  Sea'Rings  :  a  packing  that 
has  revolutionized  thought  on 
all  packings. 

9.  Steam  Trap:  to  prevent 
waste.in  steam  lines. 

10.  Gasket:  to  make  boiler 
manholes  and  handholes'steam 
tight. 

II-  Fire  Extinguisher :  first 
aid  fire  protection. 

12.  Renewable  Fuse. 

13'  Electrical  Cutouts. 

14.  Refractory  Materials: 

cements  for  the  protection  of 
masonry  against  high  heats. 

15.  Salesman's  Manual:  an 

encyclopedia  of  all  Johns- 
Manville  products  and  their 
relation  to  conservation. 

16.  Crude  Asbestos :  the 
basic  source  of  the  service  the 

Johns-Manville  Waste- 
Killer  gives. 


SINCE  a  workman  is  known  by 
his  tools,  the  partial  contents  of 
a  Johns-Manville  Salesman's 
kit  will  give  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  carries  it. 

Johns-Manville  men  are  more  than 
salesmen — they  might  be  called 
"Waste-Killers" — because  before  they 
sell  anything,  they  show  how  to  save 
something — power,  heat,  energy  lost 
through  friction,  or  property  from  fire 
loss.  So  they  must  know  industry 
and  engineering  and  the  relations  of 
these  to  the  products  they  handle. 

Whether  it  be  a  recommendation  of 
particular  packing  for  a  certain 
pump — calculating  proper  thickness 
and  kind  of  heat  insulation  to  reduce 
heat  loss  in  pipe,  lines — or  again  in 
handling  a  roofing  problem — or  speci- 
fying electrical  protection — the  Johns- 
Manville  Salesman  must  serve  before 
he  sells. 

More  than  five  hundred  of  our  salesmen  are 
welcome  visitors,  so  customers  tell  us,  to  the 
industries  of  America.  Not  surprising  either 
when  you  realize  that  in  all  departments  of 
industry,  conservation  is  alike  the  key-note  to 
progress  and  the  slogan  of  these  Johns-Manville 
Waste-Killers — a  title  which  they  have  earned 
by  consistent  service  over  two  decades. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Citizens 
of  the  United  States:  < 

What  are  you  planning  to  do  in 

1920 

Are  you  going  to  Talk,  Talk,  Talk 
and  Talk  some  more 

Are  you  going  to  Theorize,  Theorize,  Theorize 
and  Theorize  some  more 

Are  you  going  to  Confer,  Confer,  Confer 
and  Confer  some  more 

Are  you  going  to  Spend,  Spend,  Spend 
and  Spend  some  more 

Are  you  going  to  Speculate,  Speculate,  Speculate 
and  Speculate  some  more 

Are  you  going  to  Strike,  Strike,  Strike 
and  Strike  some  more 

OR 

Will  you  work  more 
Will  you  produce  more 
Will  you  save  more 

That  is  the  only  way  possible  for  real  Americans 
to  do  their  solemn  duty  and  save  the  country. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  work 

Our  policy  o£  doing  business  is  founded  on  Quality  and  Service, 
and  we  pledge  that  our  organization  will  not  be  found  wanting 
in  this  world  crisis. 

The    Autocar   Company 

Ardmore,  Pa.,  Established  1897 
Manufacturers  of  the  Autocar  Motor  Truck 

T)ec  ember  1919 
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WHO'S   WHO   IN   THE   PRESIDENTIAL   RACE 


So  MANY  GOOD  AMERICANS  have  never  before  aspired 
to  the  Presidency  at  this  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  we 
are  assured  by  competent  authorities  on  things  political. 
The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the  "record- 
breaking  list  of  entries  in  the  Presidential  handicap."  It  is  a 
veritable  bumper  crop  of  booms 
and  boomlets,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
.  (Ind.)  remarks:  "Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  been  popping 
up  all  over  the  country,  stretch- 
ing themselves  to  their  greatest 
height  and  craning  their  necks  in 
the  hope  that  the  Presidential 
lightning  may  hit  them."  The 
truth  is,  asserts  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  (Dem.),  in  an  edi- 
torial headed  "Abundant  Tim- 
ber— Mostly  Green,"  "that  Amer- 
icans no  more  know  to-day  who 
the  candidates  of  the  great  parties 
are  to  be  next  summer  than  they 
knew  the  day  after  the  election  of 
1916."  It  sees  politics  "in  such  a 
inuddle  that  the  leaders  are  un- 
certain as  to  the  qualities  that 
will  make  candidates  available." 
One  experienced  newspaper  cor- 
respondent "swung  around  the 
circle"  through  twenty  States 
without  finding  anywhere  a  "wide- 
spread, spontaneous  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  any  one  man." 
Yet  the  existence  of  Presidential  preference  primaries  in  twenty- 
two  States,  beginning  early  in  March,  makes  it  essential,  as  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  points  out,  "that  the  private  citizen 
form  his  own  opinion  and  determine  his  own  preference  earlier 
than  in  the  past."  The  newspapers,  generally  cautious  about 
committing  themselves  in  favor  of  any  given "  candidacy  while 
polities  is  in  such  an  vincertain  stage,  are,  however,  commenting 
more  freely  and  dispassionately  upon  the  various  Presidential 
aspirants  than  they  are  likely  to  do  later,  when  the  lines  are 
drawn  more  tightly.  And  this  very  fact  enables  us  to  present 
to  our  readers  well  in  advance  of  the  primaries  the  chief  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  principal  (-ontestants  for  the  Presidential 
nominations  as  seen  by  the  men  themselves,  by  their  friends, 
or  by  the  newspapers  most  familiar  with  their  records. 

Among  the  leading  contenders  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  are  three  or  four  St^nators,  as  many  Republican 
Governors,  and  one  Major-General  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood's  Presidential  boom  has  been  long 
agrowing.  Last  spring  Senator  Moses  openly  proclaimed  him 
New    Hampshire's    favorite    son.     In    June    the    Los    Angeles 


Express  (Ind.)  polled  several  hundred  Republican  leaders  and 
editors  throughout  the  country.  There  were  131  first-choice 
votes  for  Wood  and  not  more  than  forty  for  any  other  candidate. 
In  November  it  took  a  second  poll  of  the  same  list  of  Republicans: 
W^ood  received  147  votes,  and  Governor  Lowden  was  second 

with  fifty-three,  and  the  others 
less  than  forty  each.  In  a  poll 
taken  among  the  Republican 
members  of  Congress  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  (Ind.),  General 
Wood,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
(Rep.)  words,  led  ".so  decisively 
that  the  others  were  merely  also- 
rans."  When  the  Republican 
State  convention  met  in  South 
Dakota  to  select  names  to  submit 
to  the  voters  in  the  March  prima- 
ries, General  Wood  was  indorsed 
by  a  substantial  plurality  over 
Governor  Lowden,  his  chief  com- 
petitor. As  other  candidates' 
names  may  be  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot by  jjetition,  this  act  is  not 
the  final  voice  of  South  Dakota. 
But  to  many  editors  it  seems 
most  significant.  A  Democratic 
daily  like  The  Arkansas  Democrat 
(Little  Rock)  sees  General  W^ood 
"the  favorite  against  the  field." 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  an  in- 
dependent daily  with  Rejjublican  leanings,  is  convinced  that  the 
demand  for  Wood  "  is  a  genuine  demand  from  the  people."  To  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  (Rep.)  it  seems  a  remarkable  fact  that 
"of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  either  wearing  the  uniform  or  in  civil  service,  Leonard 
Wood  has  captured  the  imagination  of  the  American  people, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  American  soldier,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  man."  His  friends  attribute  his  political  strength 
to  his  personality,  to  his  record  as  an  administrator  and  as  an 
organizer  in  the  Army,  to  his  close  friendship  with  Roosevelt, 
and  his  consequent  inheritance  of  part  of  the  Roosevelt  tradi- 
tions, to  resentment  against  the  failure  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion to  use  him  in  France,  to  his  handling  of  difficult  situations 
at  Omaha  and  Gary,  to  his  popularity  among  tlie  men  he  trained 
at  Camp  Funston,  and  to  his  publicly  exprest  views  on  prepared- 
ness and  Americanism. 

But  a  Republican  paper  like  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  Colum- 
bus, is  inclined  to  dismiss  Wood  as  "a  rather  attractive  figure 
with  a  number  of  potentially  valuable  grievances."  The  De- 
troit News  (Ind.)  sees  his  boom  to  be  based  chiefly  "on  a  grouch." 
It  is  clear  to  the  Peoria  Transcript  (Dem.)  that  "tlie  Wood 


O-O-O-O,  LOOK!" 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 
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candidacy  is  based  on  peeve,  not  merit."  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  is  certain  that  the  General's  chances  for  the  nomina- 
tion will  fade  by  June;  "he  has  no  great  record  in  war  or  peace, 
and  statesmanship  for  progress  is  what  is  to  be  hoped  for."  It 
seems  strange  to  dailies  like  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
Knoxville  Sentinel  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  LouisviUe  Post  (Ind.)  that 
the  Republicans  should  consider  as  a  "war-candidate"  a  man  who 
played  so  small  a  part  in  the  great  conflict.  But  others  like  the 
Anaconda  Standard  (Dem.)  and  Fargo  Courier  Neivs  (Non- 
Partizan  League)  think  that  the  part  he  did  play  is  his  weakness, 
•as  they  insist  that  the  country  does  not  want  a  military  man  in 
the  White  House. 

Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  who  has  run  second  to 
General  Wood  in  most  of  the  polls  that  have  been  taken,  as  well 
as  in  the  South  Dakota  convention,  is  generally  described  as  a 
"business  man's  candidate."  The  Governor  has  the  support  of 
his  own  important  State  where  leaders  of  both  Progressive  and 
Conservative  wngs  of  the  party  are  nurturing  his  boom.  He  is 
pictm"ed  as  a  self-made  man,  and  is  now  a  millionaire.  Repre- 
sentative Smith,  of  Illinois,  has  issued  a  formal  statement  putting 
forward  the  Governor  as  a  man  capable  of  giving  the  country 
a  soiind  and  eijficient  business  administration.  The  powerful 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago  has  made  a  similar  indorsement. 
The  Rock  Island  Union  (Rep.)  declares  "the  Governor  looks  like 
a  winner."     From  across  the  Mississippi  the  Des  Moines  Capital 

(Rep.)   says   that  Lowden  "has  been  a  great  war  Governor." 

*  .  ... 

On  the  Pacific  coast  such  a  representative  of  busmess  interests 

as  The  Coast  Banker  (San  Francisco)  comes  out  for  Lowden  for 
President.  On  the  other  hand.  Mayor  Thompson,  whose  political 
power  in  Chicago  has  been  shown  in  two  elections,  has  declared  that 
he  and  many  other  Illinois  Republicans  "wanted  to  be  shown" 
before  indorsing  Lowden.  And  the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Rep.), 
owned  by  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  Roosevelt  in  1912, 
comes  out  against  Lowden  as  a  man  "who  is  associated  with  the 
defrauders  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  and  flatly  asserts  that  "the 
Republican  party  can  never  be  united  with  a  Presidential  can- 
didate who  was  a  foe  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's." 

This  accusation  at  least  can  never  be  made  against  another 
Western  Governor,  who  has  been  prominently  mentioned  for 
the  Presidency,  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas.  The  New  York 
Commercial  is  convinced  by  Governor  Allen's  action  in  getting 
coal  mined  by  volunteers  during  the  strike  that  he  is  a  big  man, 
and  "the  people  are  always  ready  to  rally  to  the  support  of  a 
man  who  shows  true  character."  William  Allen  White  and 
Henry  Allen  are  two  old  friends  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
gressive cause  in  Kansas  in  1912.  In  a  long  leading  editorial 
in  the  Emporia  Gazette,  Mr.  White  ventures  the  opinion  that  if 
the  Wood  boom  fades,  as  he  thinks  likely,  the  Kansas  Governor 
will  be  the  beneficiary.  Both  men  are  held  up  as  the  Western 
embodiment  of  the  Roosevelt  spirit.  Wood  standing  for  it  "in 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order, "  and  Allen  "in  its  demand  for 
social  and  industrial  justice." 

Calvin  Coolidge  became  a  Presidential  possibility  in  the  eyes 
of  newspaper  editors  when  he  was  reelected  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts last  month  by  a  sweeping  majority  after  a  stirring  cam- 
paign for  "law  and  order."  He  will  be  Massachusetts'  favorite 
son  in  the  next  convention,  and  will  probably  be  nominated  by 
Senator  Lodge.  South  Dakota  'has  indorsed  him  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  and  several  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  wish 
him  for  running  mate.  Since  the  election  newspaper  interviews 
and  stories  have  made  the  public  at  large  much  better  acquainted 
with  this  naturally  quiet  and  retiring  man.  In  a  New  York 
World  article  Mr.  Louis  Seibold  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  drive  the  two  wings  of  his  party  in  Massachusetts  "in 
double  harness,"  and  that  other  New  England  States  are  likely 
to  be  arrayed  behind  him.  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Glohe-Democrat  thinks  his  candidacy  "has  possibilities 
that  may  remove  it  from  the  machinations  of  the  politicians." 


"  Keep  your  eye  oil  Coolidge,"  is  the  Council  Bluffs  NonpareiVs 
advice  to  Republicans.  Papers  like  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) , 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch  (Dem.),  Louisville  Post  (Ind.), 
and  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  agree  that  Coolidge  is  of  Presi- 
dential size.  The  Richmond  Virginian  (Dem.),  however,  ob- 
serves that  "one  bold  stroke"  does  not  often  make  a  Presidential 
nominee,  and  the  Richmond  Journal  (Dem.)  and  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.)  assert  that  the  Governor  is  badly 
handicapped  by  the  support  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Senator  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  threw  his^at  boldly  into 
the  ring  on  October  26,  and  issued  a  platform  declaring  against 
radicalism,  foreign  entanglements,  and  extravagance.  It  seems 
to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  that  the  Senator  has  by  his  very  frank- 
ness destroyed  any  chance  he  may  have  had  to  become  his  party's 
candidate.  Other  papers  like  the  New  York  Times  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle  are  inclined  to  think  that  considerations  of  geography 
will  tell  against  the  Poindexter  candidacy.  But  the  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  (Rep.),  in  his  own  State,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  elections  are  no  longer  decided  by  New  York,  that  "  the 
Pacific  coast  is  a  pivotal  region,  and  any  one  of  the  Pacific  coast 
States  may  be  the  pivotal  point  in  1920." 

Senator  Hiram  .Johnson  similarly  came  out  for  ^he  Presidency 
on  December  13.  He  will  "go  direct  to  the  people."  Senator 
Johnson  has  the  support  of  many  progressives  who  look  upon 
him  as  the  true  heir  of  Roosevelt,  and  also  of  conservative. 
Republican  papers  in  California  like  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  They  like  him  for  his  opposition  to 
President  Wilson's  foreign  policies.  The  St.  Joseph  News-Press 
(Ind.),  however,  sees  a  weakness  in  the  Johnson  candidacy  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  Republicans  will  ask  "why  it  was  that 
while  running  for  Senator  in  1916  he  received  a  plurality  of 
297,000,  while  Hughes  running  for  the  Presidency  lost  California 
by  3,773  ?  " 

Another  prominent  Senatorial  candidate  is  Warren  G.  Harding, 
of  Ohio,  whose  friends  declare  that  he  is  the  one  man  "who  can 
most  surely  carry"  this  important  State.  And  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  (Rep.),  owned  by  the  Taft  family,  declares  that  Mr. 
Harding  has  had  "that  experience  and  training  in  public  service 
which  is  an  essential  preparation  for  satisfactory  service  in  the 
White  House."  A  poll  of  the  Ohio  legislature  has  shown  that 
Senator  Harding  is  the  Republican  favorite. 

Other  Republicans  who  have  received  considerable  newspaper 
attention  as  Presidential  possibilities  are  ex-President  Taft, 
Senator  Lodge,  Senator  Knox,  ex-Mayor  Ole  Hanson,  of  Seattle, 
and  General  Pershing.  "Mention"  has  also  been  made  of 
Senators  Lenroot  (Wis.),  Kellogg  (Minn.),  Capper  (Kan.), 
La  FoUette  (Wis.),  Spencer  (Mo.),  Edge  (N.  J.),  Cummins  (Iowa), 
Kenyon  (Iowa),  Borah  (Idaho),  and  Brandegee  (Conn.);  also 
of  Governors  Sproul,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Goodrich,  of  Indiana; 
Judge  Pritchard,  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  Hays,  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee;  former  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Elihu  Root,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Speaker  Gillett,  H.  P.  Davison,  and  WiUiam 
B.  Thompson. 

That  there  is  more  talk  of  Republican  than  of  Democratic 
Presidential  possibilities  appears  to  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Springfield  Republican  "to  be  due  solely  to  the  fact  that 
the  creation  of  Demociatic  sentim.ent  has  been  delayed  by  un- 
certainty as  to  what  attitude  President  Wilson  would  take  toward 
a  third  term."  The  South  Dakota  Democrats  unanimously 
named  Wilson  and  Marshall  as  the  Democratic  Presidential 
ti('ket.  But  the  Washington  correspondents  and  most  editors 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  not  seek  reelection. 
The  NashA-ille  Tennessean  (Dem.)  made  a  poll  of  Southern 
Democratic  newspapers  last  fall  on  the  question  of  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilson;  sixty  per  cent,  said  No,  twenty  per  cent,  said 
Yes,  the  others  qualified  their  answers  or  refused  to  state  their 
position.     The  Macon   Trlifiraph  has  declared  that  "Woodrow 
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Wilson  can't  carry  the  State  of  Georgia  for  a  third  term."  The 
influential  New  York  World  also  argues  against  a  third  term  for  the 
President.  If  he  does  run,  says  the  Lancaster  Examiner  (Rep.), 
"there  are  many  Republicans  who  will  welcome  such  a  fight," 
but  the  Evansville  Courier  (Dem.)  feels  certain  that  "President 
Wilson  will  crown  his  lifework  by  refusing  a  third  term."  A 
careful  summing  up  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  most 
prominently  mentioned  Democratic  candidates  appears  in  the 
Richmond  News-Leader.  Says  this  Democratic  newspaper, 
which  is  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  consider  being  a 
candidate: 

"Of  cabinet  officers,  the  strong- 
est beyond  question  is  Secretary 
Lane,  who  unfortunately  is  barred 
by  his  Canadian  birth  from  be- 
ing President. 

"Mr.  Baker  is  a  far  more  pow- 
erful man  than  many  suspect, 
but  as  he'  has  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  inevitable  wastes 
and  blunders  of  the  army  organi- 
zation, he  will  hardly  be  an 
available  candidate. 

"Josephus  Daniels  has  made  a 
remarkable  record  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stood  the  test  of  the 
war  magnificently,  and  has  a 
great  fund  of  common  sense,  but 
he  has  the  active  hostility  of  the 
'fast'  element  in  the  Navy, 
comes  from  a  State  that  is  un- 
alterably Democratic,  is  looked 
down  upon  by  certain  'interests' 
as  the  proprietor  of  a  small  paper, 
and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
country  at  half  his  worth. 

"Mitchell  Palmer  is  gaining  in 
influence  in  some  quarters,  but 

is  bringing  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  labor  world, 
nor  has  he  yet  shown  any  deep  grasp  of  problems  or  any  long 
vision.  He  is  a  capable  organizer  and  has  many  qualities  that 
appeal  to  those  who  admired  Roosevelt,  but  he  probably  came 
into  the  cabinet  too  late  and  at  too  critical  a  time  to  make  him  a 
strong  candidate  next  year. 

"Mr.  McAdoo,  of  course,  is  assumed  to  be  an  active  aspirant 
and  can  command  a  certain  following.  But  some  of  his  charac- 
teristics do  not  appeal  to  the  public,  and  his  administration  of 
the  railways  have  aroused  the  profound  antipathy  of  financial 
interests.  He  is  blamed  for  'yielding'  to  the  railway  brother- 
hoods, and  he  can  hardly  overcome  that  handicap.  Incidentally, 
if  he  had  not  been  Railway  Administrator,  the  chan^^es  are  over- 
whelming that  he  would  be  the  nominee  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, for  his  work  in  the  Treasury'  Department  was  remarkable. 

"Beyond  the  range  of  cabinet  officers,  past  and  present,  the 
Democrats  have  numbers  of  men  who  are  superior  to  any  the 
Republicans  are  likely  to  present,  but  of  this  abundant  timber 
much  is  'green.'  Oscar  Underwood  would  be  a  strong  proba- 
bility but  for  his  stand  upon  the  liquor  question,  and  even  here, 
by  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  States  where  proliibition  became 
effective  by  F'^deral  statute,  he  may  be  acceptable.  Of  the 
State  Governors,  the  strongest  available  Democrat  and  a  man  who 
looms  large  upon  a  careful  view  is  Gov.  James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 
He  comes,  as  does  Harding,  from  an  important  State,  he  is  the 
strongest  Democrat  in  the  State  (Baker  not  excepted),  and  he 
combines  tact  and  experience  with  undeniable  courage  and 
initiative." 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Commoner,  William  J.  Bryan, 
in  an  edi*'.  'il  headed,  "Wanted:  A  Candidate,"  asks  "those 
eligible  for  tn<.  Democratic  nomination"  to  "advance  and  give 
the  countersign."  "Among  those  who  are  first  for  the  people 
and  against  Wall  Street;  secondly,  for  the  home  against  the 
saloon;  and  thirdly,  for  woman  suffrage,"  the  Democratic 
party,  says  Mr.  Bryan,  will  choose  the  most  available  m^in. 
These  suggestions  of  Mr.  Bryan  give  rise  to  suspicions  on  the 
part  of  Democratic  papers  like  the  Houston  Post,  Richmond 
Journal,  and  El  Paso  Times,  and  of  Republican  papers  like  the 


Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Philadelphia 
Press,  that  the  editor  of  The  Commoner  is  well  aware  that  no, 
candidate  would  fit  such  a  platform  quite  as  well  as  himself.  The 
Commoner  has  recently  printed  a  number  of  letters  from  readers 
who  want  Mr.  Bryan  to  run,  but  an  Eastern  Democratic  daily 
like  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  dismisses  Bryan  as  a  man 
who  "is  patriotic  and  means  well,  but  never  can  get  the  votes." 
The  Democratic  party  has  Ambassadors  as  well  as  Cabinet 
members    and    ex-Cabinet    members    among    its    Presidential 

timber.  James  W.  Gerard,  our 
former  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
came  out  formally  as  a  candidate 
on  December  lo.  The  Kansas 
City  Post  (Ind.)  has  nomnated 
Brand  Whitlock  in  .  a  leading 
editorial  as,  aside  from  his  work  in 
Belgium,  "a  great  big  American 
— just  the  type  we  need  for  the 
White  House." 

Among  other  candidates  promi- 
nently mentioned  are  Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
whose  personal  popularity  and 
experience  in  what  has  been  called 
the  "second  greatest  executive 
posftion  in  our  land"  are  urged 
in  his  favor.  Several  papers  be- 
lieve that  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall is  a  receptive  -candidate 
for  the  Democratic  nomination. 
The  Washington  Star  (Ind.) 
says  "he  is  standing  on  his  own 
record,  and  his  friends  regard 
him  as  a  good  bet  for  next  year." 
The  El  Paso  Times  (Dem.),  however,  insists  that  Mr.  Marshall 
has  failed  to  impress  the  country  with  the  feeling  that  he  is  of 
Presidential  stature.  It  seems  to  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian 
(Ind.)  in  New  Jersey  that  "Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  is  most 
likely  to  be  chosen"  in  the  next  Democratic  convention,  altho 
this  newspaper  observes  that  "if  the  Democratic  nomination 
should  be  given  as  a  reward  for  the  most  loyal  and  distinguished 
service  to  the  party  it  would  go  to  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Ne- 
braska." Other  Democratic  possibilities  that  have  been  men- 
tioned are  Secretary  WiUiam  B.  Wilson,  Senator  Owen,  of  Okla- 
homa, Colonel  House,  Senator  Chamberlain,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navjf  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Lansing,  Secretary  Glass, 
and  John  W.  Davis,  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

One  name  which  bears  no  party  label  can  not  be  dismissed 
from  political  calculations.  It  is  that  of  Herbert  Hoover.  Influen- 
tial independent  newspapers  like  the  Springfield  Rejmhlican, 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Utica  Press,  Louisville  Post,  and 
Baltimore  Sun,  point  to  his  record  as  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Relief  in  Belgium  and  as  Food  Administrator,  and  urge  his 
nomination  by  either  great  party  or  both.  A  United  Press  cor- 
respondent asserts  that  there  is  considerable  Hoover  sentiment 
throughout  the  country,  "and  independent  clubs,  urging  him 
as  a  candidate,  are  expected  to  spring  into  being."  Such  an  ex- 
perienced political  observer  as  David  Lawrence  renuirks  on 
Hoover's  knowledge  of  food  and  prices  as  an  important  factor 
A\nth  women  voting  in  so  many  States.  But  the  Wasliington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  us  I  hat  the 
politicians  never  speak  of  Hoover,  and  he  adds  that  tho  our 
Food  Administrator  would  make  a  sui)erb  "general  manajjer 
of  the  United  States."  the  President  must  be  something  more. 
He  must  be  familiar  "with  public  sentiments,  public  i)rejudi('es, 
public  ideas,  or  instincts  about  ethics  and  morals."    And  whether 


NO,  THANKS,  I'M  JUST  LOOKING." 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


he      Hoover  eoidd  qualify  in  this  field  has  yet  to  be  shown. 
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WHAT  LABOR   WANTS 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  "borers  from  within,"  who 
planned  to  capture  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  light  the  fires  of  class-war  in  America,  are  not  to 
have  things  all  their  own  way  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. This  fact  was  made  clear,  editorial  observers  note, 
when  Mr.  Gompers's  National  Labor  Conference  in  Washington 
adopted  a  resolution  "repudiating  and  condemning"  the  doc- 
trines of  Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.-ism  as  "destructive  of  Ameri- 


MR.  GOMPERS  IN  HIS  FAVORITE   ROLE. 

— Young  in  the  New  York  Liberator. 


can[ideas  and  impracticable  in  application. "  This  means,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
that  all  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  be  called  upon  to  purge  their  ranks  of  those  extreme  radicals 
who  give  their  allegiance  to  anti-American  methods  and  teach- 
ings. "Tt  is  the  beginning,"  says  this  correspondent,  "of  just 
such  another  campaign  as  the  Federation  waged  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  upon  pacifists  and  pro-Germans  who  sought  to 
use  the  labor  movement  to  aid  Germany's  cause."  Other  papers 
enthusiastically  welcome  this  evidence  of  the  Federation's  det«-- 
mination  to  deal  drastically  with  the  elements  of  revolutionan,' 
alien  radicalism  within  its  ranks.  Thus  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  we  read: 

"Along  with  this  winnowing  process,  the  Federation  has  been 
making  special  effort  to  combat  the  'one  big  union'  idea.  Its 
officers  have  been  telling  the  protagonists  of  this  essentialh' 
I.  W.  W.  principle  in  blunt  terms  that  it  is  imworkable  in  a 
country  the  size  of  ours,  with  its  mixture  of  tongues  and  racial 
feelings,  its  large  percentage  of  illiterate  workers  of  no  experi- 
ence in  self-government,  and  its  wide  diversity  of  economic  con- 
ditions and  interests.  Intelligent  members  thereof  have  no 
desire  to  see  the  Federation  again  jockeyed  into  the  support  of 
a  man  like  Foster.  Among  themselves  they  make  no  bones 
about  the  wrong  position  of  the  Federation  in  respect  to  certain 
phases  of  the  steel  strike,  nor  have  they  any  illusions  as  to  the 
gravity  of  an  internal  situation  which  for  the  time  being  paralyzed 
the  intelligent  leadership  of  the  organization. 

"If  the  Federation  is,  indeed,  setting  its  house  in  order,  as 
surface  indications  would  lead  us  to  believe,  it  is  a  time  for 
employers  to  extend  both  encouragement  and  practical  support 
to  men  of  brains  and  character  among  the  unions.  They  need 
not,  of  course,  expect  these  men  to  abate  their  allegiance  to 
their  constituents;  nothing  of  that  sort  is  required  in  the  interest 
either  of  the  general  well-being  or  of  the  employers  themselves." 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  conference's  anti-Bolshevik  and 
anti-I.  W.  W.  resolution  to  its  declaration  of  principles  we  find 
the  response  of  the  press  neither  so  unanimous  nor  so  enthusiastic. 


"There  are  many  debatable  items  in  the  new  'Bill  of  Rights' 
formulated  by  Mr.  Gompers's  conference,"  notes  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  New  York  Tirnes  calls  it  "not  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  a  bill  of  class  exemptions  and  interests."  The 
New  York  World  thinks  it  "a  disappointing  deliverance,  un- 
worthy of  the  splendid  American  organizations  in  whose  name 
it  has  been  pronmlgated,"  and  finds  in  it  "many  propositions  to 
which  even  Lenine  and  Trotzkj',  now  that  they  have  established 
an  order  of  their  own  more  or  less  seciu-e,  would  not  hesitate 
to  subscribe."  But  while  The  World  is  shocked  by  the  radicalism 
of  this  document,  the  SoeiaUst  New  York 
Call  is  disgusted  to  find  in  it  the  views  of 
"the  old  Bourbon  generals  of  the  unions 
who  speak  a  language  other  Bom"bons 
understand." 

It  is  concedf  d,  however,  that  this  "Bill  of 
Rights"  formulated  by  the  representatives 
of  119  national  and  international  unions, 
including  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  is  a 
document  of  profound  public  interest,  not 
only  because  it  represents  the  political  and 
economic  program  of  4,000,000  workers 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  but  because  it  claims  to  point  the  way 
to  a  solution  of  the.  present  industrial  unrest. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Frankhn  K. 
Lane  recently  reminded  us,  "the  race  for 
industrial  supremacy  is  on  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world";  and  this  nation  enters 
the  race  handicapped,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  some  economic  experts,  by  indus- 
trial production  only  60  per  cent,  of  normal. 
Industrial  unrest,  as  manifested  in  strikes 
during  1919,  estimates  a  New  York  Sun  in- 
vestigator, has  meant  a  loss  to  American  labor  and  American 
capital  of  about  $2,000,000,000.  Of  this  loss,  according  to 
The  Sun'ti  figures,  labor's  share  was  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion,  and  capital's  one  and  a  quarter  billions. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
characterizing  this  conference,  which  was  summoned  by 
Mr.  Gompers  after  the  failure  of  the  first  Industrial  Con- 
ference to  agree  on  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining,  as 
"the  most  important  labor  conference  in  the  history  of  the 
country."  Its  program,  adds  the  same  paper,  can  not  fail  to 
have  "a  wide  influence  on  the  rank  and  file  of  laboring  people." 
Following 'are  the  outstanding  points  in  this  declaration  of 
what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  wants  and  what  it  does 
not  want: 

The  Right  to  Strike — "Powerful  forces  are  seeking  more 
and  more  aggressively  to  deny  to  wage-earners  their  right  to 
cease  work.  We  denounce  these  efi'orts  as  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  most  precious  liberties  of  our  people.  The  right  to 
cease  work,  strike,  as  a  final  means  of  enforcing  justice  from  an 
autocratic  control  of  industry,  must  be  maintained." 

The  Right  of  Public  Employees  to  Organize — "The  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  wage-earners  in  national. 
State,  and  municipal  service  requires  for  them  the  right  of 
organization.  Since  the  interests  of  these  workers  can  be  best 
promoted  through  legislation  and  administration,  their  right  to 
organize  and  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
must  at  all  times  be  fully  safeguarded." 

Abolition  of  Government  by  Injunction — "Government 
by  injunction  has  grown  out  of  the  perversion  of  the  injunction 
process.  By  the  misuse  of  that  process  workers  ha^e  been  for- 
bidden to  do  those  things  which  they  have  a  natural  and 
constitutional  right  to  do. 

"The, injunction  as  now  used  is  a  revolutionarj-  measure  which 
substitutes  government  by  judicial  discretion  or  bias  for  govern- 
ment by  law.  It  substitutes  a  trial  by  one  man.  a  judge,  in  his 
discretion,  for  a  trial  by  jury.  This  abuse  of  the  injunction 
process  undermines  and  destroys  the  very  foundations  of  our 
free  institutions." 
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Limitation  of  Judicial  Authority. — "We  urge  that  the 
judges  of  our  Federal  courts  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  for 
terms  not  exceeding  six  years. 

"We  assert  that  there  can  not  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  discussions  of  the  Congress  which 
drafted  the  Constitution  any  authority  for  the  Federal  courts 
of  our  country  to  declare  unconstitutional  any  act  passed  by 
Congress.  We  call  upon  the  people  of  our  country  to  demand 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  take  action  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Federal  courts  from  continuing 
the  usurpation  of  such  authority." 

Wages  Not  to  be  Based  on  Cost  of  Living. — "There  is  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  wages  should  be  fixt  on  a  cost-of-living 
basis.  This  idea  is  pernicious  and  intolerable.  It  means  putting 
progress  in  chains  and  liberty  in  fetters.  It  means  fixing  a  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a  standard  of  liberty  which  must  remain  fixt. 
America's  workers  can  not  accept  that  proposition. 

"They  demand  a  progressively  advancing  standard  of  life. 
They  have  an  abiding  faith  in  a  better  future  for  all  mankind. 
They  discard  and  denounce  a  system  of  fixing  wages  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  family  budgets  and  bread  bills.  Workers  are 
entitled  not  only  to  a  living,  but  modern  society  must  provide 
more  than  what  is  understood  by  the  term  'a  living.'  It  must 
concede  to  all  workers  a  fairer  reward  for  their  contribution  to 
society,  a  contribution  without  which  a  progressing  civilization 
is  impossible." 

Remedies  for  High  Cost  of  Living. — "Existing  high  and 
excessive  prices  are  due  to  the  present  inflation  of  money  and 
credits,  to  profiteering  by  those  who  manufacture,  sell,  and 
market  products,  and  to  burdens  levied  by  middlemen  and 
speculators.     We  urge: 

"The  deflation  of  currency;  prevention  of  hoarding  and  unfair 
price-fixing;  establishment  of  cooperative  movements  operated 
under  the  Rochdale  system,  making  accessible  all  income-tax 
returns  and  dividend  declarations  as  a  direct  and  truthful  means 
of  revealing  excessive  costs  and  profits." 

No  Reduction  in  Standard  of  Living. — "Labor  under- 
stands fuUy  that  powerful  interests  to-day  are  determined  to 
achieve  reaction  in  industry  if  possible.  They  seek  to  disband 
or  cripple  the  organizations  of  workers.  They  seek  to  reduce 
wages,  and  thus  lower  the  standard  of  living.  They  seek  to  keep 
from  restriction  their  power  to  manipulate  and  fix  prices. 

"Labor  must  be  and  is  militant  in  the  struggle  to  combat  the 
sinister  influences  and  tendencies.     Labor  wiU  not  permit  a  re- 


unions and  the  establishment  of  collective  bargaining  are  the 
first  steps  toward  the  proper  development  of  our  industrial 
machinery  for  service." 

Public  Control  of  Credit.— "Credit  is  the  life-blood  of 
modern  business.  At  present  under  the  control  of  private  finan- 
ciers, it  is  administered,  not  primarily  to   serve   the  needs  of 
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BUT  HE   WILL  MAKE  IT. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

duction  in  the  standard  of  living.  It  will  not  consent  to  reaction 
toward  autocratic  control." 

Cooperation  and  Collective  Bargaining. — "We  submit 
that  production  can  be  enhanced  through  the  cooperation  of 
management  with  the  trade-union  agencies,  which  make  for 
order,  discipline,  and  productivity. 

"We  hold  that  the  organization  of  wage-earners  into  trade- 
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WORKERS! 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

production,  but  the  desire  of  financial  agencies  to  levy  a  toll 
upon  community  activity  as  high  as  'the  traffic  will  bear.' 

"Credit  is  inherently  social.  It  should  be  accorded  in  pro- 
portion to  confidence  in  production  possibilities.  Credit  as 
now  administered  does  not  serve  industry,  but  burdens  it.  It 
increases  unearned  incomes  at  the  expense  of  earned  incomes. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  malevolent  forces  that  corrupt  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  industry. 

"We  urge  the  organization  and  use  of  credit  to  serve  production 
needs  and  not  to  increase  the  incomes  and  holdings  of  financiers. 
Control  over  credit  should  be  taken  from  financiers  and  should 
be  vested  in  a  public  agency,  able  to  administer  this  power  as  a 
public  trust  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people." 

Continued  Government  Control  of  Railroads. — "Since 
the  Government  has  not  worked  out  a  constructive  railroad 
policy,  we  urge,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  railway-workers  and  of 
the  general  public,  that  the  railroads  be  retained  under  govern- 
ment administration  for  at  least  two  years  after  January  1, 
1920,  in  order  that  a  thorough  test  may  be  made  of  govern- 
mental operation  under  normal  conditions." 

Ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty.— "If  the  Senate 
shall  fail  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  our  nation  may  be 
isolated  from  other  countries  of  the  world  which  at  some  time 
might  be  pitted  against  us.  Such  isolation  and  possibilities 
would  make  necessary  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army  and  a  greater  and  more  effective  navy  in  order 
in  some  degree  to  protect  the  Reiniblic  of  th<'  United  States  from 
aggression  by  those  countries  which  were  our  Allies. 

"In  addition,  the  workers  of  America  have  a  deep  interest  and 
concern  in  the  labor-draft  convention  of  the  Treaty,  and  in  its 
purposes  to  raise  to  a  higher  standard  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  among  the  peoples  of  all  countries.  Its  cardinal  declara- 
tions and  provisions  are,  that  labor  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
commodity;  that  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week 
are  standard;  that  there  shall  be  one  day  of  rest,  pref(>rably 
Sunday,  in  each  week;  that  child  labt)r  shall  be  abolished  and 
continuing  education  for  young  workers  assured;  that  men  and 
women  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  that  industrial 
betterments  shall  b<>  enforced  by  proper  inspection,  in  wiiich 
women  as  well  as  men  shall  take  part;  that  wages  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  in  a  reasonable  standard  of  living,  as  this  is 
understood  in  each  time  and  country,  and  tliat  enii)Ioyeesas  well 
as  employers  have  the  right  of  association  for  all  lawful  purposes." 
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CAUSES  OF  AMERICA'S  "  CRIME  WAVE  " 

A  COUNTRY-WIDE  CRIME  WAVE,  reported  in  the  press 
/-\  of  such  widely  separated  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
-^  -^  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Portland  (Ore.),  and  Detroit,  has  led  to  serious  editorial  discus- 
sion as  to  the  cause.  "Drug  fiends,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  ob- 
tain narcotics  or  the  money  to  buy  them,  cause  the  present  crime 
wave,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  quotes  the  city's  captain 
of  detectives  as  saying,  "Remove  our  2,500  drug-users  from  the 
city,  and  crime  will  sink  at  once  at  least  ninety  per  cent."  An- 
other police  official  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  asserts  that  drug 
addicts  must  have  their  narcotics,  "or  money  to  buy  them,  and 
the  only  means  they  have  to  raise  the  cash  are  the  pistol,  the 
padded  club,  the  dirk,  and  the  jimmy."  Various  other  reasons 
for  the  prevalent  crime  wave  are  ascribed,  ranging  from  the  or- 
ganized propaganda  of  sedition  with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded,  according  to  the  Seattle  Times,  to  the  fact  that,  in 
Chicago  particularly,  "the  street-lights  had  been  dimmed  as  a 
result  of  the  coal  shortage." 

Replying  in  all  seriousness  to  the  charge  that  "prohibition  is 
responsible  for  the  crime  wave  sweeping  over  the  nation,"  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  such  a  ridiculous 
charge  is  probably  due  to  "the  fallacy  of  the  universal" — there  is 
increased  crime,  and  prohibition  has  been  passed;  therefore  pro- 
hibition has  caused  the  crime.  The  correspondent,  therefore, 
goes  on  to  present  other  reasons: 

"  It  is  the  condition  that  has  foUowed  all  wars.  It  is  the  back- 
wash of  the  military  tides.  The  psychology  of  it  may  be  the 
suspension  of  the  civil  law  by  the  military  or  the  suspenpion  of 
the  moral  law  by  the  irregularities  of  war.  Another  possible 
reason  is  the  confusion  in  the  period  of  reconstruction  which 
emboldens  the  criminal  to  seek  an  advantage.  Also  the  ex- 
planation has  been  offered  that  increase  in  crime  is  due  to  in- 
adequate lighting  caused  by  the  coal  shortage.  It  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  illumination  of  London  by  gas  years  ago 
brought  about  a  notable  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  crime  in 
that  city." 

The  above  correspondent,  after  denying  that  prohibition 
causes  crime,  quotes  statistics  to  show  that  "the  saloon  was  the 
most  prolific  producer  of  crime  known";  that  this  is  the  "uni- 
versally accepted  view."  The  quotation  of  statistics  irritates 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  to  this  replj': 

"The  assertion  that  'reliable  statistics  show  that  the  saloon 
was  the  most  prolific  producer  of  crime,'  we  regard  as  ridiculous. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  such  statistics  have  no 
existence;  they  are  made  up  of  the  patter,  the  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals  of  hot-air  orators  speaking  to  throngs  at 
temperance  camp-meetings  in  some  grove  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. 'Statistics  show,'  yells  some  speaker,  'that  whisky 
causes  almost  all  of  the  murders  in  the  country.'  Whereas  whisky 
probably  caused  none  of  the  murders.  Jealousy,  a  desire  to  rob, 
and  sudden  anger  are  the  causes  of  homicide." 

Other  interesting  deductions  as  to  the  part  prohibition  has 
played  in  the  crime  waves  are  forthcoming,  however,  among  the 
most  ingenious  of  which  is  the  following,  set  forth  in  the  Lan- 
caster (Pa.)  Intelligencer: 

"Does  prohibition  have  anything  to  do  with  these  crime 
waves  and  the  getting  away  with  it?  There  are  less  arrests  now 
everywhere  by  fifty  per  cent.  There  are  less  murders.  There 
is  less  domestic  relation  trouble,  but  more  divorce.  But  there 
are  more  big  robborios. 

"Just  after  prohibition  went  into  effect  a  leading  local  crim- 
inal lawyer  said  to  the  writer:  'Mark  this.  With  the  advent 
of  prohibition,  we  will  have  much  less  crime  but  cleverer  crooks. 
There  will  be  big  things  doing  in  the  world  of  crooks  and  they 
will  get  away  with  it.  Under  booze  the  cleverest  and  most 
hardened  used  booze  to  steady  them.  When  they  can't  get  it, 
and  go  about  their  nefarious  tasks  wath  a  clear  mind  and  eye, 
it  will  be  the  very  d to  catch  them.'" 

The  fact  that,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Star,  the  police  of  that 
city,  by   trailing  suspicious  characters,   unearthed  a  so-called 


crime  club — an  organized  band  of  thieves  and  burglars — leads 
several  newspapers  to  believe  that  crime  in  this  country  has 
been  placed  upon  an  organized  basis,  and  a  general  plea  is  made 
for  increased  efficiency  in  the  police  forces  of  the  larger  cities, 
"where  the  picking  is  big,"  according  to  one  newspaper.  In 
commenting  upon  the  prompt  steps  taken  by  the  Chicago  police 
tp  break  up  a  "murder  group,"  the  Baltimore  American  points 
out  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  men  arrested  were  aliens  of  the 
underworld,  who  made  a  practise  of  organizing  in  bands  for  the 
purpose  of  preying  upon  their  more  successful  countrymen. 
Several  of  these  men  have  confessed  their  crimes,  and  have  im- 
plicated others.     Continues  The  American: 

"These  seven  have  killed  and  robbed  at  least  five  Chicago 
men  and  made  a  very  profitable  business  of  it.  Most  of  them 
are  aliens  of  the  lo.west  type,  and  the  immigration  laws  should 
have  put  a  ban  on  their  adinission  to  this  country." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  after  publishing  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  almost  three  hundred  murders  committed  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  1919,  comes  to  the  defense  of  its 
city  in  the  following  words: 

"We  do  confess  to  more  outlawry  than  we  think  is  our  normal 
share.  But  w^e  resent  the  imputation  that  we  proportionately 
are  any  more  mischievous  toward  the  laws  than  another  Amer- 
ican city.  In  short,  we  are  trying  to  clean  our  own  hearth  with- 
out calling  attention  to  our  neighbors'  untidiness.  In  a  com- 
munity of  glass  houses  we  are  trying  to  keep  from  throwing 
stones." 

All  other  American  communities  should  take  warning  from 
what  the  New  York  Times  terms  "Chicago's  wildest  orgy  of 
crime,"  declares  the  Seattle  Times,  which  admits  that  conditions 
similiar  to  those  obtaining  for  a  time  in  Chicago  would  be  the 
lot  of  other  American  cities,  including  Seattle,  "were  the  police 
authorities  to  let  up  even  for  a  day  in  their  drastic  enforcement 
of  the  law."  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  praising  the  energetic 
action  of  the  police  of  that  city  in  rounding  up  aU  the  criminals 
they  can  find,  pleads  for  more  leeway  for  the  police,  giving  as  an 
instance  of  law  being  enforced  to  the  letter  the  arrest  of  a 
suspicious  character  by  a  policeman,  and  the  suspect's  subsequent 
release  by  a  police  judge  because  the  officer  arrested  him  without 
a  warrant.  Other  means  of  dealing  with  professional  criminals 
are  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  San  Francisco  Bvlletin,  which 
says  that  city's  police  chief  has  reduced  the  day  force  in  order 
to  allot  a  greater  number  to  the  night  shift,  and  that  these  men 
are  armed  with  "sawed-off  "  shotguns  and  whirled  about  the  city 
in  different  makes  of  high-powered  automobiles. 

The  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  have  not  waited  for  other 
cities  to  comment  upon  the  crime  wave  in  their  city.  The  Press 
calls  attention  to  an  attempt  to  blow  up  one  church  and  strip 
another;  a  dramatic  jewel  theft  by  motor  bandits;  safe-cracking; 
the  theft  of  automobiles;  the  theft  of  diamond  earrings  from  a 
woman  within  a  block  of  her  home,  and  a  suburban  robbery  by 
another  motor  bandit — all  in  one  week. 

In  St.  Louis,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  crime 
wave,  The  Star  demands  to  know  why  the  round-ups  of  "men 
known  to  the  police  to  be  criminals,  having  no  vocation  except 
that  of  law-breaking,"  are  deferred  untU  the  "community  has 
been  terrorized  by  wholesale  robberies  and  burglaries."  In 
Portland,  Ore.,  responsibility  for  the  police  department  in  its 
campaign  against  law-breaking  elements  is  placed  by  The  Tele- 
gram on  the  shoulders  of  the  Mayor.  '  Asserting  that  there  has 
been  too  much  leniency  by  the  courts  in  dealing  with  criminal 
cases  brought  before  them,  The  Telegram  goes  on: 

"Speedy  arrest,  reasonable  certainty  of  conviction,  and  an 
absolute  surety  that  punishment  will  follow  where  the  criminal 
is  of  the  professional  class — all  these  combined  with  a  police  de- 
partment and  detective  force  really  alive  and  on  their  toes  will 
correct  the  impression  that  Portland  is  an  easy  mark  for  the 
criminal,  and  relieve  the  city  of  their  presence  and  the  epidemic 
of  crime  they  now  inflict." 
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THE  WETS  FIND  THE  WAR  IS  STILL  ON 

THE  IDEA  ENTERTAINED  by  the  wets  that  the  war 
is  over,  and  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act  therefore 
out  of  date  and  nuU,  was  rudely  dispelled  last  week  when 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  declared  the  act  still  to  be  in 
full  force  and  vigor.  The  Court  holds  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  the  war-time  act  to  terminate  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  demobilization,  which  should 
be  announced  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  has  not  been  concluded, 
that  the  railways  are  still  under  war-time  control,  that  de- 
mobilization still  continues,  and  that  the  Lever  Food  Control 
Law  is  still  in  force,  technically  we  are  still  at  war,  and  a  dull, 
or  at  least  sober,  time  for  the  "wets"  apparently  is  in  prospect. 
If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty;  if  Congress  should 
pass  a  resolution  declaring  this  country  at  peace  with  Germany 
— and  the  President  agree;  if  Congress  should  repeal  the  War- 
time Prohibition  Act — which  it  passed  by  a  decisive  vote;  any 
one  of  these  remote  possibilities,  should  it  come  to  pass,  woulfl 
enable  the  "wets"  to  withdraw  their  liquor  from  bond  tor 
domestic  use.  As  it  is,  according  to  figures  from  the  New  York 
Sun,  they  are  likely  to  lose  stocks  valued  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  biUion  dollars,  and  the  Government  will  lose  at  least  half 
a  billion  in  taxes.  By  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "the  sale  of  liquor  must  cease  in  every 
place  where  the  ban  was  lifted  by  injunctions,  such  as  Louisville, 
Providence,  and  New  Orleans." 

The  fact  that  this  newspaper's  sentiments  have  been  strongly 
antiprohibition  makes  the  following  extract  from  one  of  its 
editorials  all  the  more  striking: 

"It  is  fortunate  and  salutary  that  there  was  no  dissenting 
opinion.  Bitter  as  is  the  disappointment  of  the  wets,  they 
can  not  murmur  against  this  unanimous  decision  of  the  highest 
court.  In  declaring  the  statute  valid  the  court  reiterates  a  well- 
known  and  essential  principle  of  American  constitutional  law. 
It  may  not  inquire  into  the  motives  of  Congress  in  passing  a 
statute,  or  into  its  wisdom  or  necessity. 

"It  is  a  strong  and  clear  opinion.  Even  those  who,  on  gen- 
eral grounds,  have  been  opposed  to  or  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of 
prohibition  will  be  glad  that  a  wild  baeohic  explosion,  a  New- 
year's  eve  of  wastrels,  is  not  to  be." 

Attention  is  directed  by  the  Newark  Evening  News  to  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  verdict: 

"There  is  a  signitieant  point  in  the  opinion  handed  down  by 
Justice  Brandeis  for  the  court,  in  which  he  declares  that  con- 
stitutional prohibition  is  not  only  binding  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  on  the  States,  and  that  it  supersedes  T^tate 
liquor  laws. 

"That  is  to  say,  there  can  not  Icrn  regulatory  laws  in  one  state 
and  prohibitory  laws  in  another  State,  but  all  State  laws  on 
liquor  that  do  not  conform  to  the  basic  principle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  will  be  null  and  void," 

Charges  by  the  liquor  interests  that  their  stocks  have  been 
confiscated  are  held  to  be  without  foundation,  according  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  decision  of  the  court: 

"There  was  no  appropriation  of  the  liquor  for  public  purposes. 
The  War-time  Prohibition  Act  fixt  a  period  of  seven  months 
and  nine  days  from  its  passage  during  which  liquor  could  be 
dispost^d  of  free  from  any  restriction  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Thereafter,  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
termination  of  mobilization,  it  permits  an  unrestricted  sale  for 
export,  and,  within  the  United  States,  sales  for  other  than 
beverage  purposes.  The  uncomp(>nsated  restriction  upon  the 
deposition  of  liquors  iini)osed  by  this  act  is  of  a  nature  far  less 
severe  than  the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  property  acquired  be- 
fon;  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law  which  wen^  lield  to  be 
permissible  in  cases  arising  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

All  the  contentions  by  "wets"  that  the  law  was  invalid  be- 
cause it  was  passed  after  hostilities  ceased,  and  therefore  con- 
tradicted its  own  purpose  as  a  war-measure,  were  swept  aside. 
In  the  language  of  Justice  Brandeis: 


"Conclusion  of  the  war  clearly  did  not  mean  cessation  of 
hostilities  because  the  act  was  approved  ten  days  after  hos- 
tilities had  ceased  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Nor  may 
we  assume  that  Congress  intended  by  the  phrase  to  designate 
the  date  when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles or  elsewhere  by  German  and  American  representatives, 
since  by  the  Constitution  a  treaty  is  only  a  proposal  until 
approved  by  the  Senate. ' ' 

Just  what  will  happen  to  the  55,000,000  gallons  of  liquor 
remaining  under  guard  in  warehouses  is  problematical.  The 
New  Y'ork  World  points  out  that  the  stock  is  distributed  through- 
out  the   country   in  350   distillery  M^arehouses,   fifteen   general 


"MERRY  CHRISTMAS!" 

— Kirby  in  the  Is'ew  York  World. 

bonded  warehouses,  and  twenty  brandy  warehouses,  and  that 
"it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  desirable  undertaking  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  guard  these  warehouses  for  more  than  a  century,  waiting 
for  this  liquor  to  disappear"  through  leakage  and  evaporation. 
Reports  from  Louisville  and  Chicago  in  the  New  York  Tiines 
indicate  that  distillers  and  liquor  dealers  caught  with  large 
amounts  on  hand  are  to  attempt  to  ship  as  much  as  possible 
of  their  stocks  to  Cuba  and  there  store  if.  The  New  York 
Courier  des  Stats-Unis  adds  that  Cuban  importers  are  having 
special  storehouses  built  to  receive  the  consignment,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Kentucky  alone,  "would  fill  the  Wool  worth 
Building  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  story."  Export  of  such 
a  tremendous  quantity  to  Cuba  before  January  16,  the  last 
day  of  grace,  would  be  impossible,  declare  shipping  experts, 
and  Mr.  Dewar,  of  the  Scotch  firm  of  that  name,  adds  that 
American  whisky  is  not  in  demand  in  other  countries. 

Many  questions  press  for  settlement, 'now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  its  decision.  The  attitude  the  liquor  in- 
terests will  take  is  set  forth  by  the  New  York  World: 

"Government  officials  ijointed  out  to-day  that  one  of  two 
fat(>s  secerns  to  lie  in  store  for  the  \as1  liquor  supply-  if  there  is  no 
lifting  of  the  ban.  They  are:  It  will  be  bought  by  th(>  Gov- 
ernment and  either  held  indefinitely  or  destroyed,  depending 
upcm  the  Coiigi-essional  ni(>asure  of  purchiise;  or  it  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  where  it  will  become  valueless 
property,  and  eventually  will  be  destroj'ed  by  leakage  and 
evajioration. 

"Liquf)r  interests  plan  to  niak(>  their  last  fight  in  Congress 
and  have  their  wares  bought  outright  by  the  Government.  There 
is  considerable  feeling  in  Congress  in  favor  of  this  alternative, 
and  many  who  favor  Prohibition  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  one 
year's  grace  has  been  grossly  violated  by  the  war-time  act." 
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EUROPE  CALLING  FOR  AMERICAN  AID 

EUROPE,  STARVING  AS  WINTER  COMES  ON,  and 
facing  financial  bankruptcy,  looks  to  America,  and 
America  only,  for  aid.  Herbert  Hoover  has  warned  us 
that  the  loss  of  life  in  Europe  from  lack  of  food  and  fuel  between 
now  and  the  next  harvest  may  be  greater  than  during  the  four 
years  of  war.  Henry  Morgenthau,  late  our  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  has  said  that  "nothing  on  earth  except  a  miracle  from 
Heaven  can  prevent  the  death  by  freezing  and  starvation  of  from 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  people  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  this 
winter."  Premier  Lloyd  George, 
as  Commerce  and  Finance  (New 
York)  reminds  us,  "draws  a  dole- 
ful picture  of  the  war-wrecked 
Continent  and  declares  American 
aid  is  \'ital."  Sir  George  Paish, 
one  of  England's  chief  financial 
authorities,  paints  a  similar 
picture,  declaring  that  "the 
people  of  Europe  can  not  support 
themselves  without  the  continued 
grant  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
urgently  needed  food  and  raw 
materials,"  and  that  "the  claims 
of  humanity  demand  that  America 
in  one  way  or  another — by  bank- 
ing credit,  by  private  loans,  or 
government  loans — should  supply 
Europe  with  the  food  and  ma- 
terial she  needs  in  this  great 
emergency."  And,  says  Mr. 
JoseBomn,  Jr.,  in  one  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post's  Foreign  Trade 
section,  "while  the  bankers, 
financiers,  and  the  government 
officials  of  this  country  are  in 
turn  making  and  turning  down 
proposal  after  proposal  for  the 
financing  of  reconstruction  in 
Europe,  Europe  itself  is  roUing 
on  slowly  but  inevitably  to  that  disaster  which  only  prompt, 
positive,  and  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
can  hope  to  minimize."  This  writer  continues  earnestly,  present- 
ing facts  and  figures  regarding  Europe's  needs: 

"Europe's  foreign  credits  have  been  strained  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  during  the  five  years  of  war-conditions,  due  to  the 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  exports  during  the  war  and  the 
necessity  for  greater  importations  than  were  ever  made  before. 
Not  only  was  national  wealth  mortgaged  to  a  dangerous  degree, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  Europe's  accumulated  wealth  was  spent, 
all  for  destructive  purposes. 

"The  lessened  food-production  in  Europe  this  year  left  the 
people  of  Europe  with  a  shortage  of  forty-five  per  cent,  in  their 
foodstuffs  requirements,  and  it  would  require  4,275,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  to  make  up  this  shortage,  of  which  the  world 
has  to  offer  only  about  1,000,000,000  bushels.  At  the  present 
cost  of  grain  and  of  transportation  it  would  cost  Europe  roughly 
$3,000,000,000  to  purchase  what  grain  the  world  has  available 
for  export  over  and  above  its  own  barest  requirements. 

"There  is  on  top  of  this  a  shortage  of  coal  throughout  Europe 
amounting  to  something  over  200,000,000  tons.  The  coal  situa- 
tion is  only  a  degree  less  serious  in  its  possible  consequences  than 
the  food  situation.  The  lack  of  coal,  which  in  Europe  is  stiU 
the  principal  source  of  power  for  transportation  and  for  industries, 
means  a  reduction  to  just  that  extent  of  production.  It  reduces 
the  earning  power  of  the 'people  and  of  industries  and  reduces  the 
Government's  revenue  because  of  the  decreased  taxable  earnings. 
The  ability  of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  meet  their  foreign  obli- 
gations is  dependent  entirely  on  the  t:bility  of  their  people  to 


produce  for  export  and  to  produce  for  home  consumption  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  heavy  imports.  Without  coal  and 
without  production,  furthermore,  unemployment,  the  breeder 
and  the  stimulant  to  social  disorders,  would  follow.  Already 
Bolshevism,  as  well  as  all  the  milder  forms  of  labor  unrest, 
honeycombs  all  Europe.  .  .  .  But  to  purchase  from  abroad  at 
present  prices  and  at  present  freight-rates  the  200,000,000  tons 
of  coal  or  other  fuel  which  Europe  needs  woidd  cost  roughly 
$6,000,000,000. 

"Thus  to  purchase  their  food  and  fuel  requirements  alone,  the 
nations  of  Europe  require  at  least  another  $9,000,000,000. 
Under  the  conditions  prevailing  it  does  not  seem  that  such  a 

sum  can  be  raised  by  private 
financing  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else.  Rather  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  Government  to  handle 
without  exacting  any  definite 
security,  much  as  it  provided 
the  $10,000,000,000  credit  to  the 
European  nations  during  the 
war.  .  .  .  What  is  needed  would 
seem  to  be  a  clearer  realization 
in  this  country  of  the  crisis 
which  Europe  is  facing  to-day 
and  the  definite  establishment  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  fact  that 
the  things  for  which  this  country 
fought  and  bled  in  the  world-war 
are  to-day  in  as  great,  if  not 
in  greater,  danger  than  they  were 
in  1916.  When  America's  duty 
in  the  matter  is  clearly  established 
action  may  be  expected  to  follow 
in  short  order." 

Europe's  salvation,  we  read 
in  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Mechanics  and  Metals  Bank 
of  New  York,  "depends  upon 
her  ability  to  export,  and  she 
can  not  e.xport  until  she  has  first 
imported  enormously.  As  for 
importing  enormously,  she  can 
not  go  on  doing  that  unless  some 
satisfactory  basis  of  credit  is 
established.  To  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  civilization  in 
Europe,  then,  American  finance 
and  statesmanship,  as  well  as 
American  industry,  must  be 
called  into  service."  The  problem,  as  Chancellor  Bonar 
La-s^  told  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  has  two 
aspects:  "First,  provision  for  immediate  relief;  secondly, 
economic  reconstruction  of  .the  countries  in  question."  As  tj 
the  first  part  of  the  problem,  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Allies 
are  doing  all  they  can  with  their  limited  resources,  by  the 
direct  supply  of  food,  by  the  organization  of  railway  transport,  and 
by  trying  to  stimulate  commercial  exchanges  between  the  new 
^states.  And,  it  may  be  noted.  Allied  plans  for  feeding  Austria 
are  being  put  into  effect.  Our  present  duty  to  help  feed  Europe 
this  winter  is  eloquently  urged  by  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  SvM  and  the  Savannah  Press.  The  New  York  Journal  oj 
Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  food- 
stuffs at  the  Atlantic  City  Trade  Conference,  which  asserted 
that  America  must  keep  on  feeding  Europe  for  another  winter, 
and  that  "there  exists,  or  will  be  produced  during  the  period," 
a  sufficient  American  surplus  to  provide  the  food  needed.  But 
(he  second  aspect  of  Europe's  problem,  ]\Ir.  Bonar  Law  told  the 
Commons,  is  "more  difficult": 

"Everything  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  organizing  in- 
ternational financial  assistance  on  a  larger  scrle.  Tliis  must 
depend  entirely  upon  assistance  that  may  be  rendered  by  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  most  striking  symptom  of  Europe's  serious  economic  and 
financial   ailments   is    the    sensational    depreciation   of   foreign 
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moneys.     The  extent  and  the  causes  of  the  decline  in  foreign  ex- 
change have  already  been  discust  in  our  columns.     Newspaper 
readers   noticed   last   week   that   the   English   pound    sterling, 
.'normally  worth  $4.86^,  went  as  low  as  $3.66,  while  the  German 
•  mark,  with  a  jmr  value  of  $.233^,  actually  went  below  two  cents, 
and  the  Austrian  crown,  normally  worth  $.20  J.^  went  down  to 
half  a  cent.     Such  prices,  various  editors  observe,  threaten  chaos 
_in  the  world's  business.     In  particular.    The  Financial   World 
motes,  the  situation  "spells  almost  famine  prices  for  our  goods 
in  all  European  markets."     Eiu*opean  manufacturers,  we  read, 
.■"need  our  raw  materials  as  never  before,  and  have  to  pay  double, 
•triple,  and  quadruple  prices  for  the  same.     The  buying  power 
-of  the  people,  wracked  and  torn  by  war,  industrial  strife,  and  Bol- 
'.shevik  agitations  can  well  be  imagined."     Bankers  and  financial 
.  writers  in  this  country  and  abroad  agree  that  foreign  exchange 
can  not  come. back  to  anything  like  a  normal  level  until  there  is 
an  end  of  inflation  in  Europe  and  until  Europe  begins  to  produce 
and  to  export  her  products  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cut  down 
the  enormous  American  balance  of  exports  over  imports.     But 
before  Europe  can  produce  she  must  have  money  to  pay  for  raw 
materials  and  rebuilding.     This  means  that  she^must  have  money 
and  credit  in  huge  amounts  from  America,  now  the  one  great 
country  with  anj^  surplus  funds  to  invest. 

How  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  Europe  on  the  scale 
needed  is  a  problem  which  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
our  financiers  in  Washington  and  New  York  for  months.  Some 
relief  will  be  afforded  by  the  reported  decision  of  the  Treasury  to 
postpone  payment  of  interest  on  loans  to  European  governments 
for  a  term  of  years.  This  phase  of  the  problem  is  also  notably 
assisted  toward  solution  by  the  passage  of  the  Edge  Bill  facili- 
tating the  organization  of  corporations  to  promote  and  finance 
foreign  trade.  Following  the  Atlantic  City  Trade  Conference,  a 
national  committee  on  European  finance  was  formed,  consisting 
of  some  of  the  foremost  bankers,  business  men,  and  publicists  in 


up  our  industries  in  the  past  .by  investing  in  our  securities. 
Now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  "it  is  up  to  the  A.merican 
investor  to  return  the. good  deed  and  help  Europe  out  in  her  time 
of  trouble."  "No  time  .should  be  lost  in  maldng  public  offering 
of  properly  secured  bonds  in  this  country  to  finance  Europe's 
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THE   WOKLD   MAKKKT. 

—  Kost  in  the  Munich  Jugcnd. 

the  country,  and  headed  by  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  Chicago,  and 
James  S.  Alexander,  of  New  York.  Editors  of  financial  papers 
have  been  pleading  with  their  readers  for  support  for  such  loans 
as  may  bo  floated.  An  investors*  magazine  like  The  Odd-Lot 
Review  reminds  its  readers  that  European  countries  helped  build 


"where  does  it  go  from  here,  dad?" 
"IT  GOES  West,  MY  son!" 

— Leete  in  the  London  World, 

purchasers"  says  Forbes'  Magazine  (New  York);  "it  is  just  as 
imperative  and  patriotic  a  duty  for  you  and  me  to  subscribe  for 
such  securities  as  it  was  to  buy  Liberty  bonds."  Other  period- 
icals, like  The  Michigan  Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record 
(Detroit),  point  out  the  benefit  of  such  an  investment  to  the 
individual  investor  and  to  this  country.  Some  writers  insist 
upon  the  necessity  for  loan  conditions  that  will  appeal  to  the 
shrewd  investor.  Others  call  for  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
educate  investors  about  foreign  business  conditions.  The 
Boston  -Veu's  Bureau  sees  the  need  of  such  a  campaign — plus  a 
personality;  "a  large  popular  loan  could  indubitably  be  hung  on 
some  great,  human,  appealing  personality  capable  of  radiating 
smiling  optimism  while  he  presented  his  nation's  balance-sheets 
and  assets  and  asked  for  a  short  loan  thereon."  The  American 
Banker  (New  York)  suggests  that  a  popular  loan  "  could  be  put 
through  under  government  supervision  and  operated  under  the 
guidance  of  a  working  committee  of  bankers  and  business  men, 
similar  to  the  Liberty  Loan  organization."  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  Government  should  be  involved 
in  such  a  cami)aign.  It  is  argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  job 
is  too  big  for  private  capital,  and  on  the  other — and  this  seems 
to  be  the  accepted  view  in  Washington — that  government  aid 
should  be  dispensed  with  by  business  both  for  its  own  good  and 
for  the  sake  of  governmental  economy. 

But  there  are  financial  authorities  who  are  skeptical  about  the 
success  of  a  great  loan  campaign.  A  wTiter  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  "the  increasing  reluctance 
and  indisposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  investors  to  furnish  funds 
for  foreign  financing."  Large  investors,  we  are  told,  do  not 
now  consider  Europe  an  "investors'  country."  "A  good  many 
of  them  are  worried  by  what  they  have  read  about  social  unrest, 
labor  difficulties,  and  the  like."  And  the  speculator  who  is  will- 
ing to  take  risks  "finds  plenty  of  openings  in  ilie  United  States 
to-day,  or,  if  he  is  bent  on  foreign  operations,  he  finds  many 
South-American  countries  that  are  ready  to  offer  him  very  largo 
interest  on  his  money  if  he  vill  only  leave  it  with  them." 

Just  as  these  speculators  prefer  to  "see  America  first,"  so  we 
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tiiid  a  number  of  newspapers  adopting  the  same  motto.  -"Wo 
must  feed  and  clothe  the  world,  but  we  must  feed  and  clothe 
America  first,"  concludes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  similarly  contends  that  "right  now  our 
duty  is  at  home,"  and  that  while  we  should  help  Eiirope  as  much 
as  we  can,  that  duty  is  secondary.  Another  Southern  paper, 
the  Charleston  Gazette,  admits  the  national  sympathy  for  the 
stricken,  doi^Titrodden,  and  himgry  people  of  Europe,  but  it  has 
"a  creepy  feeling  about  this  matter,  based  upon  the  following 
considerations":  that  we  have  already  helped  Europe  with 
American  money  "about  all  that 
it  is  safe";  that  we  need  our 
billions  for  good  roads,  new  fac- 
tories, and  railway  and  waterway 
improvement;  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  to  have  been  our 
security  for  these  loans,  "do  we 
want  to  loan  large  sums  to  na- 
tions leagued  together  unless  we 
are  in  the  League?"  Finally, 
this  proposition  "seems  to  come 
from  a  coterie"  representing  Wall 
Street  and  great  wealth,  who 
"may  be  right"  in  this  matter, 
but  whose  motives  need  to  be 
looked  into.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  declares  that  salvaging 
Europe  "is  not  necessarily  a 
duty  which  this  countr3'  should 
assume."  Several  editors  quote 
the  statement  of  Secretary  Glass 
ill  his  recent  annual  report: 

"The  Treasury  believes  that 
the  needs  of  Europe  for  ticancial 
assistance,  very  great  and  very 
real  tho  they  are,  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  both  here  and 
abroad.  We  must  all  feel  deep 
sj-mpathy  for  Europe.  But  we 
must  not  allow  our  sympathy  to 
warp  our  judgment,  and  by  exag- 
gerating Europe's  financial  needs 
make  it  more  difficult  tofill  them." 

This,  says  the  New  York  American,  is  exactly  tlie  view-point 
of  the  Hearst  papers.  The  American  goes  on  to  say  that  if  "in 
spite  of  Europe's  condition  after  the  war  she  eontinues  a  course 
of  intrigue  and  imperialism,  land-grabbing  and  warring,  per- 
secution and  pogroms,  all  against  principle  and  common  honesty 
and  prudence,  then  Europe  is  not  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  and, 
above  all,  to  great  sacrifices  on  our  part  to  support  her  in  such 
wilfulness."  Even  in  London  the  New  York  Evening  Post's 
financial  correspondent  suggests  that  Sir  George  Paish  overlooks 
"a  vital  factor,  namely,  Europe's  extravagance,"  when  he  rec- 
ommends the  immediate  grant  of  wholesale  credits  to  Europe. 
Finally,  in  financial  circles  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Commercial 
calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  "America-first"  slogan.  Our  capital, 
he  says,  could  much  better  be  employed  at  home;  "let  us  return 
to  the  policy  of  building  up  America."    'And  he  contimies: 

"Sympathy  with  Europe  has  gone  about  the  limit  already. 
If  the  people  over  there  would  go  to  work  their  countries  soon 
would  be  able  to  earn  and  build  up  a  lot  of  the  credit  they  need 
and  draw  more  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  making  it  less  neces- 
sary for  them  to  lean  on  America. 

"To  get  down  to  banking  principles,  is  any  country  entitled 
to  foreign  credit  when  it  is  paying  unemployment  benefits  to 
strikers?  Who  wants  to  lend  his  money  in  a  country  that  is 
governed  by  Socialists  who  advocate  the  confiscation  of  all 
j)rivate  property? 

"American  business  men,  farmers,  and  wage-earners  had 
better  make  up  their  minds  that  the  one  country  for  them  to 
finance  and  build  up  is  their  own." 
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ENERAL  PERSHING'S  WARNING  to  the  American 
Legion  against  permitting  itself  to  become  "a  political 
tool  in  the  hands  of  political  aspirants,"  voiced  when 
that  virile  organization  was  m  its  infancy,  seems  to  have  borne 
fruit.'  At  least,  the  Legion's  skirts  .(or  shall  we  say  O.  D. 
overcoats)  have  been  kept  clear,  of  politics,  but  unwise  counsel 
from  certain  newspapers,  and,  in  the  Centralia  incident,  from 
an  army  officer  of  high  rank,  to  "Leave  the  Reds  to  the  American 

Legion,"  appears  to  have  led 
these  impetuous  and  patriotic 
youngsters  to  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  unofficial  police  of 
America.  Prominent  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have 
therefore  issued  another  warning 
to  the  Legion  not  to  accept 
unintelligent  adv-ice  from  either 
the  jn'ess  or  any  organization  or 
person.  "Two  \\Tongs  do  not 
make  a  right,"  asserts  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  in  referring  to  a 
raid  by  Legionaries  on  a  radical 
book-store  in  Minneapolis.  "  Law, 
and  not  violence,  is  the  weapon 
with  which  to  meet  violence;  the 
Legion  should  devote  itself  to  its 
announced  program." 

It  is  suggested  by  the  New 
York  Evening  World  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Legion  who  set  at 
naught  the  platform  adopted  at 
the  Minneapolis  convention  be 
punished  by  expulsion  from  the 
Legion;  "a  few  public  expulsions 
would  be  more  convincing  than 
a  few  mere  reproofs,"  thinks  The 
Evening  World.  Continuing,  this 
paper  says: 
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"It  becomes  more  and  more 
evident  that  State  and  national  officers  of  the  American  Legion 
should  be  vested  with  disciplinary  powers  and  should  use  t'hem. 

"In  St.  Louis  five  members  of  the  Legion  acting  on  their  own 
initiative  attempted  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  the  convention 
of  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  and  threatened  \'iolence  if  it 
were  held.  Officials  of  the  Legion  later  made  it  clear  that 
these  men  were  not  acting  for  the  Legion  and  did  not  represent 
the  Legion.  This  incident  is  only  one  of  many  similar  reported 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  New  York. 

"Such  actions  do  not  represent  the  will  of  the  Legion.  But 
they  are  hurting  the  present  growth  and  the  future  influence  of 
the  Legion,  The  Legion  should  have  protection  against  hot- 
heads and  reactionaries  within  its  ranks  who  discredit  the  really 
fine  aims  of  the  organization. 

"The  Legion  has  an  opportunity  such  as  no  body  of  young 
men  ever  had.  If  wisely  led,  it  can  mold  this  countrj'  to  its  will. 
It  can  dictate  policies  and  require  performance.  It  can  make 
America  bigger,  better,  and  more  American.  But  the  way 
does  not  lie  mid  hate,  bigotry,  repression,  and  riot." 

"The  Legion's  course  in  public  affairs,"  says  the  Peoria 
Transcript,  "like  the  course  of  true  love,  wnll  not  run  smoothly." 
On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  agrees  with 
the  Mid-Western  paper,  and  voices  the  belief  that  the  Legion 
will  be  able  to  "deal  to  organized  anarchism  the  same  sort  of 
death-blow  which  it  dealt  to  organized  Prussianism — but  in  a 
different  way."  The  Seattle  Times  reminds  the  Legion  that 
"violence  is  the  I.  W.  W.  way  of  doing  things,"  and  declares  that 
the  Legion  will  have  to  depend  upon  its  great  moral  force  to 
enforce    the  laws.     On    the    Atlantic    coast    the    New    York 
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World,  after  calling  attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Legion  in 
1  resuming  to  dictate  "in  matters  of  assembly  and  amusement, 
always  in  bad  taste  and  frequently  with  lawlessness,"  issues 
tlie  following  sound  advice,  for  the  future  good  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  ex-service  men: 

"If  the  American  Legion  as  a  body  hopes  to  keep  the  good 
name  and  public  confidence  that  it  deserves,  it  will  quiekly 
make  its  influence  felt  in  restraining  such  members  as  assume 
for  themselves  superlegal  powers  toward  the  community.  It 
can  not  afford  to  have  its  reputation  compromised  by  small 
groups  of  individuals  reeldessly  misled  into  disregarding  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others. 

"The  young  agitators  who  warned  the  Mayor  of  Louisville  not 
to  permit  Fritz  Kreisler  to  give  a  concert  in  that  city  could  not 
have  intimidated  a  mayor  who  had  the  courage  and  independence 
to  do  his  duty.  They  won  their  way  by  threats  of  terrorism  and 
mob  rule.  In  a  fight  at  Bogalusa,  La.,  between  members  of  the 
Legion,  growing  out  of  the  deportation  of  a  man  ehargt^d  with 
radical  views,  three  men  were  killed  and  a  dozen  seriously  injured, 
and  at  several  other  points  raids  on  Socialist  quarters  have  been 
attended  by  scenes  of  violence. 

"These  incidents  point  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 


]>  iicli  law  at  the  caprice  of  a  few  hot-headed  persons  who  eon- 
<piv('  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  lies  in  their  hands. 
The  spirit  is  spreading,  as  was  shown  again  at  Ithaca  when 
members  of  the  Legion  tried  to  overpower  the  police  and  break  up 
a  Kreisler  concert  that  came  under  the  ban  of  their  displeasure. 
It  is  a  spirit  that  must  be  checked.  For  its  own  good,  the 
American  Legion,  with  all  the  authority  that  it  possesses,  should 
at  once  take  the  lead  in  teaching  its  members  respect  for  the 
law  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  organization.  In  the 
face  of  those  growing  abuses,  it  wiU  remain  silent  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  general  discredit." 

Similar  in  tenor  is  the  advice  offered  by  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express,  in  commenting  upon  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Legion 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  toward  Kreisler.  After  calling 
attention  to  the  circumspect  and  altogether  admirable  behavior 
of  Kreisler  after  this  country  became  engaged  in  war,  during 
which  the  violinist  often  appeared  at  Red  Cross  and  other  chaii- 
table  performances.  The  Post-Express  has  this  to  say:  "Unless 
the  Legion  has  wiser  leading  than  this,  the  potential  usefulness 
of  the  organization  will  be  destroyed  before  it  has  begun  to  play 
the  part  expected  of  it  in  ci\'ic  affairs." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  burning  question  in  lliis  country  is  wliat  to  bum. — Arkansas 
Gazette. 

As  a  rule  the  l<inci  of  workmen  who  tallt  of  revolting  are. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Air  is  still  free,  but  it  costs  so  much  more  to  remain  able  to  breathe. — 
Albany  Journal. 

A  GOOD  program  for  the  United  States  this  winter:  Export — import — 
deport! — Seattle  Times. 

The  wets  in  Congress  who  voted  dry  are  badly  disappointed  in  the 
Supreme  Court. —  Washington  Post. 

Trouble  with  the  walking  delegates  is  that  they  do  not  walk  far  enough. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Alexander  Berkman  and  Emma  Goldman  want  to  stay  in  America  to 
tell  us  what  a  bad  place  it  is. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

After  all,  we  don't  tliink  cajjital  ever  worked  labor  as  effectively  as  the 
radical  labor-leaders  are  working  it. — Columbia  Record. 

In  many  localities  the  paper  shortage  is  causing  one  newspaper  to 
flourish  where  two  languished  before. — Topeka  State  Journal. 

Carr.\nza  should  reflect  that  if  oiu-  armies  enter  Mexico  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  to  drive  them  back  into  dry  territory. — Columbia  Record. 

A  White  House  bulletin  says  that  President  Wilson  is  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  labor  situation.     No  wonder  he's  still  sick. — Manila  Bulletin. 

With  wood  so  scarce  and  high,  maybe  it  would  be  a  measure  of  economy 
to  leav6  the  ex-Kaiser  alone  untU  the  winter  is  over. — San  Antonio 
Light. 

With  coal  and  other  precious  things  kept  in  the  cellar,  the  second-story 
worker  is  liable  to  practise  revision 
downward. —  Washington  Herald. 

Those  Holland  papei-sthat  object 
to  giving  up  Wilhohn  Hohenzollern 
may  think  he  will  be  a  good  asset 
in  the  tourist  season. — Denver  Rocky 
Alountain  News. 

The  Roosevelt  boys  have  started 
up  a  chain  of  cofroe-houses.  Wt; 
suppose  young  Ted  is  figuring  on  a 
third  cup  of  coffee  sometime. — 
Columbia  Record. 

The  new  Labor  party  might  add 
to  its  popularity  among  outsiders 
by  adopting  the  slogan,  "  Let's  all 
quit  talking  and  go  to  work." — 
Topeka  State  Journal. 

CoNAN  Doyle  says  he  believes 
"there  may  bo  alcohol  in  the  next 
world,"  but  we'd  like  (o  know 
particularly  which  on(!  he  reftTs 
to. — Columbia  Record. 

More  than  two  billion  passengers 
rodo  on  all  the  New  York  car-lines 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  cuided. 
Of  this  number  it  is  said  that  .several 
got  seats. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  Bolshoviki  in  America  num- 
ber among  their  plans  the  distrac- 
tion of  all  jails.  They  mast  hurry 
unle-ss  they  expect  to  work  from  the 
insi<ie.-=-Topeka  State  Journal. 


.SOMETIllNU  TELL.S   ME   I  M 


There'll  be  fewer  busted  resolutions  in  1920. — Columbia  Record. 
Germany  lost  the  war,  but  she's  going  strong  to  win  the  peace. — Columbia 
Record. 

Prices  are  teetotalers.  They  will  not  take  a  drop. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Why  not  send  the  Reds  to  Mexico  and  let   nature   take  its  course?^ 

New  York  World. 

General  Wood  didn't  get  across,  but  his  friends  hope  to  put  him  over. 
— Baltimore  American. 

The  world  will  be  nearer  the  millennium  when  war  beconies  as  hard  to 
make  as  peace. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Nineteen-twenty  is  near,  so  here's  a  slogan  for  the  girls:  "Do  your 
leap-year  popping  early." — Columbia  Record. 

Even  the  old  artifice  of  making  faces  at  the  coal-cart  driver  fails  of  its 
purpose  in  these  degenerate  days. — Louisville  Times. 

It  seems  that  many  fail  to  realize  that  freedom  of  speech  is  for  those  who 
know  the  speech  of  freedom. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Receivers  are  sought  for  idle  coal-mines.  They  do  not  need  re- 
ceivers.    They  need  outputters. — Financial  America  (New  York). 

While  the  Allies  are  debating  what  to  do  with  Bill  Hohenzollern,  we'd 
like  to  get  the  loan  of  him  to  chop  wood  for  a  speU. — Columbia  Record. 

The  fogs  of  London  have  a  picturesque  quality  that  is  lacking  in  the 
fogs  that  hang  about  the  Capitol  at  Washington. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

It  cost  the  miners  $60,000,000  and  the  operators  .f  12,000.000.  And 
what  bright  little  lad  can  tell  us  who  is  going  to  pay'.' — New  York  Tribune. 

"More  dough  for  less  dough"  might  well  be  the  slogan  of  the  United 

States  Grain  Corporation. — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger. 

We  are  all  asked  to  save  coal. 
All  we  need  in  answer  to  this  ring- 
ing appeal  is  some  to  save. — Detroit 

News. 

One  of  the  queerest  things  about 
this  League  of  Nations  is  that  our 
Allies,  who  at  first  didn't  want  it 
at  all,  now  seem  to  want  it  more 
than  we  do. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Indication  that  the  world  is  once 
more  settling  back  into  a  normal, 
prewar  state  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Great  Britain  will 
shortly  launch  the  world's  largest 
battle-ship. — Detroit  News. 

A  RELIABLE  Contemporary  an- 
noimces  that  "there  arc  30O  active 
volcanoes  in  tlu-  world,  most  of 
them,  however,  being  (luito  small." 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
Presidiuitial  booms.  —  Washington 
Post. 

PRE.SIDENT  C.VRRANZA,  One  writer 
as,serts,  figures  on  cementing  the 
contending  Mexican  factions  by  a 
fonngn  war.  He  might  recall  that 
such  was  .'Vustria's  ostensible  effort 
in    forcing   war   with    Serbia    back 

AiiouT  TO  TAKE  A  HEADER."  JQ       lon. — NoshvUlc       SoUthcrn 

— Chapiu  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic.         Lumberman. 
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BRITAIN  ABANDONS  RUSSIA 


I 


N  WHICHEVER  DIRECTION  WE  GO  we  are 
marching  into  a  fog,"  Premier  Lloyd  George  frankly- 
confessed  in  the  Houce  of  Commons  during  a  discussion 

on  the  Russian  problem.     Speaking  as  a  Briton,  familiar  with 

fogs,   he  means   that   the  British   Government  can  make   no 

satisfactory  progress  in  getting  out  of   the   Russian  problem 

now  they  have  got  into  it.     Some  recall  with 

grim  irony  that  the  same  quandarj^  of  entrance 

and   exit  in   the   snow-bound   empire   of   the 

steppes  not  only  cost  Napoleon  400,000  men, 

but,  what  was  esteemed  more  regrettable  in 

those   days,    touched   his   prestige   with   fatal 

blight.     IVIr.  Lloyd  George  asked:    "Will  any 

wise  man  advise  us  to  undertake  the  terrible 

responsibility  of  restoring  order  in  a  country 

as  large  as   Russia,   where  no   countiy   ever 

intervened  without  landing  itself  into  disaster? 

I  can  not  undertake  such  responsibility."     He 

pointed  out,  moreover,  that  to-day  there  are 

countries  "in  a  much  better  position  to  help 

Kolchak"  than  Britain,  and  they  are  in  the 

alliance.     He  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 

criticizing  them,  but  "if  there  has  been  failure, 

it  is  not  our  failure,"  he  said,  and  added: 

"Our  own  country  is  our  first  concern,  and 
there  is  no  surer  road  to  Bolshe\'isra  at  home 
than  financial  bankruptcy.  We  have  con- 
tributed more  to  anti-Bolshevik  elements  in 
Russia  than  France,  Japan,  and  America  put 
together.  I  boast  of  that  because  it  was  an 
obligation  of  honor  for  us." 

The  Premier  admitted  that  France  and 
England  are  in  agreement  to  withhold  further 
supplies  from  Russia,  because,  as  he  explained, 
it  is  impossible  further  to  burden  the  French 
taxpayer.  He  spoke  of  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  of  formulating  a  policy  when  on 
one  side  there  are  anti-Bolshe\'iki  like  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  fighting  to  reknit  and  reunite 
powerful  Russia,  and  on  the  other  side  border 
states  equally  anti-Bolshevik,  seeking  their 
own  independence,  and  therefore  the  disinte- 
gration of  Russia.    The  Premier  said  further: 


From  the  Manrhefiter  "  Guardian." 

RUSSIA'S  MASTER. 

As    AJlied    intervention   fades, 
Lenine  stands  before  tlie  Krem- 
lin, which  Napoleon  on  his  in- 
vasion watched  in  flames. 


"We  are  faced  by  three  claims  for  inter- 
vention. The  first  and  second  are  Russia  and 
Armenia,  and  those  opposing  intervention  in  Russia  advocate 
intervention  in  Armenia.  Armenia  is  a  good  cause,  and  Britain 
is  one  land  able  to  restore  a  semblance  of  justice  and  good  gov- 
ernment. But  can  we  do  all  these  things,  considering  oiu" 
great  bixrdens? 

"The  third  case  is  the  Baltic  Provinces,  where  the  Germans 
must  be  cleared  out  or  the  peace  of  Europe  is  unsafe." 

A  concise  and  informing  sketch  of  the  military  year  of  Russian 
(!)ivil  War  was  given  by  the  Premier,  who  strest  the  fact  of  its 
"abnormally  swaying"  character,  and  related. 

"Pearly  in  the  year  Admiral  Kolchak' s  army  had  crossed  the 
Urals  and  advanced  beyond  Perm,  and  a  junction  with  General 
Denikin  in  the  south  and  the  Archangel  forces  in  the  north  was 
jegarded  as  imminent,  while  an  advance  to  Moscow  before  the 
winter  seemed  quite  within  the  limits  of  practicability.  At 
that  time  General  Denikin  was  only  just  holding  his  own  in  a 
limited  territory  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    Now 


Admiral  Kolchak  has  retreated  660  miles  and  General  Denikin 
has  swept  the  Bolshevik  armies  from  a  vast  and  fertile  region 
covering  thousands  of  square  miles.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
he  has  lost  some  ground,  but  he  still  holds  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  recovered  territory.  We  are  far  too  apt  to 
examine  the  fight  in  Russia  in  the  light  of  our  experience  of  the 
great  struggle  in  France.  There  an  army  of  the  size  Of  General 
Denikin's  or  of  that  of  his  Bolshevik  foes 
would  hold  a  front  of  a  little  over  fifty  miles 
yath  well-organized  communications  behind. 
Here,  such  an  army  has  to  hold  a  fi'ont  of 
1,300  miles,  with  a  vast  country  behind 
thoroughly  disorganized,  often  overrun  by 
marauding  bands,  who  temporarily  capture 
and  loot  great  cities  in  the  recovered  terri- 
tories. The  vast  ma,jority  of  the  population 
feel  no  ardent  loyalty  for  either  side,  and  very 
quicldy  change  their  allegiance.  There  is  the 
fiu:ther  complication  of  provincial  or  national 
movements  like  Petlura's,  The  result  is  that 
General  Denikin  has  not  |  so  far  been  able  to 
establish  administrative  control  over  the  con- 
quered territories.  That  makes  trade  in  this 
very  important  region  for  the  supply  of  food 
and  raw  material  for  the  present  almost 
impracticable.  I  might  also  add  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  railway  equipment  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  armies  adds  to  the  difficulty. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
open  up  trade  and  commerce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  South  Russia,  in  the  interest  not 
only  of  Russia,  but  of  the  world." 

The  high  cost  of  intervention  in  Russia  ap- 
pears in  the  statement  of  the  Premier  that— 

"Between  the  date  of  the  armistice  and  the 
end  of  October,  in  cash  and  in  kind,  the  value 
of  nearly  £100,000.000  has  been  spent  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  Kingdom  on  account  of 
assistance  sent  to  Russia.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  sum  has  been,  or  will  be,  added  to  the 
permanent  indebtedness  of  this  country.  The 
Government  has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  with  the  crushing 
financial  burden  already  east  upon  it  by  the 
Great  War,  it  can  not  contemplate  the  assump- 
tion of  new  obligations  imder  this  head.  As 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  in 
the  White  Paper  and  in  his  speech,  there  is 
no  pro\'ision  made  for  such  additional  ex- 
penditure on  Russia.  If  an  addition  is  to  be 
made  to  the  national  obligations  under  this 
head  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  determine  the  addi- 
tional taxation  that  shall  be  imposed  for  the  pm-pose. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  importance  of  bringing  peace  to  Russia.  Not  only 
is  Russia  a  source  of  um-est  and  disturbance  to  all  its  neighbors, 
with  all  the  infinite  possibilities  for  mischief  which  lurk  in  such 
a  condition  over  so  vast  an  area,  but  a  settlement  of  the  Russian 
problem  is  essential  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  world.  Russia 
is  one  of  the  great  resources  for  the  supply  of  food  and  raw 
material.  The  present  condition  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributing causes  to  the  present  high  prices,  and  high  prices  are 
undoubtedly  in  all  lands  the  most  dangerous  form  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda.  There  are  also  many  indications  that  German 
reactionaries  are  using  the  present  strife  in  Russia  to  strengthen 
their  influence  with  all  the  struggling  parties  alike  in  that 
country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  struggle  continues  the 
military  party  in  Germany  will  secure  a  great  hold  in  Russia 
through  the  medium  of  the  very  numerous  bodies  of  demobilized 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  out  of  work,  who  will  find 
ready  emplojTnent  in  that  country  if  the  war  proceeds.     From 
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tho' humanitarian  point  of  view  it  is  no  less  important,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  that  civil  war,  which  is  not  only 
destroying  the  economic  life  in  Russia  and  thus  impoverishing 
the  world,  but  is  slowly  decimating  its  inert  and  helpless  popu- 
lation, should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible." 

Small  mercy,  however,  is  shown  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
London  Socialist  weekly  Justice,  which  charges  that  by  liis 
recent  utterances  on  Russia  he  has  "pA)ved  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  shiftiest  and  least  reliable  of  the  lawyer  politicians  among 
whom  he  cuts  so  prominent  a  figure.  His  very  brilliancy  and 
dexterity  only  serve  to  make  him  a  greater  power  for  mischief." 
The  Socialist  London  Daily  Herald  speaks  of  the  "amazing 
victorj'"  won  by  the  Reds  in  Russia,  and  wonders  why  "labor 
in  England  looks  on  and  allows  our  rulers  to  continue  an  illegal 
war  and  an  illegal  blockade."  Meanwhile,  "snow  is  falling  in 
Russia,  and  that  sentence  means  that  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  during  the  next  six  months  will  lie  at  our  door." 
Equally  severe  a  critic  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  ultra-Tory 
London  Morning  Post,  which  says  that  in  announcing  the  deser- 
tion by  the  Allies  of  Admiral  Kolchak  and  General  Denikin,  he 
announces,  in  fact,  the  "defeat  of  the  Allies  in  the  East."  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  in  less  acrid  tone  expresses  similar 
regret  and  says  "we  can  only  await  with  misgiving  the  political 
consequences  of  a  step  which,  however  it  may  ultimately  resxilt, 
means  an  immediate  accession  to  the  prestige  of  the  vilest  tyranny 
in  Europe." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette  finds  the  Allies  caught 
between  "two  tjTannies  of  Bolshevism  and  anti-Bolshevism." 
With  the  first  acquaintance  is  general,  but  before  "we  back  the 
anti-Bolsheviki, "  we  must  be  sure  what  they  are  aiming  at,  and 
this  newspaper  proceeds: 

"And  here  also  we  appear  to  be  in  a  mist  of  illusions.  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  may  personally  be  all  that  their  friends  say,  but 
surrounding  them  is  a  vast  company  of  adherents  of   the  old 


The  Manchester  Guardian  agrees  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
that  it  would  be  folly  for  England  to  beggar  herself  in  the  at- 
tempt to  suppress  Bolshevism  by  force  in  Russia,  when  "by  so 
doing  we  should  create  at  home  the  very  conditions  out  of  which 


•   HER    KATE!" 

— The  HyslundcT  (.London). 

regime,  who  want  nothing  but  to  get  back  their  land  and  their 
property,  who  say  frankly  that  the  RckI  dictatorsliij)  must  be 
followed  by  a  White  dictatorship,  and  who  decline  to  make  any 
■compromise  of  tho  old  indivisible  Russia  for  the  sake  of  a  demo- 
cratic federalized  Russia." 


LENINE  TRIUMPHANT. 
Anuiversar>-  souvenir  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

— NebclspalUr  (Zuricli). 

Bolshevism  springs."  The  very  sufficient  reason,  however, 
why  England  should  not  spend  money  and  life  in  putting  down 
the  existing  Government  of  Russia  by  force  is  that  the  nation 
will  not  permit  it,  and  this  daily  proceeds: 

"The  whole  policy  of  intervention  has  long  since  been  dis- 
credited in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  by  an  abuse  of  power 
that  the  Government  has  carried  it  on  so  long. 

"For  one  nation  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  another  nation  which  has  done  it  no  wrong  is,  after  all, 
no  slight  matter.  To  justify  it,  there  must  be  verj'  grave 
cause  indeed,  and  the  best  proof  of  om*  sense  of  such  gravity 
woidd  be  our  willingness  to  make  serious  sacrifices  in  suj)port 
of  our  opittion." 

But  The  Guardian  avers  that  England  was  not  willing  to  make 
such  sacrifices,  and,  in  truth,  was  hardly  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices at  all.  So  long  as  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  this  "quali- 
fied and  irresponsible  form  of  intervention  might  succeed," 
England  went  on  with  it,  but  now  that  it  is  plain  that — 

"If  it  is  to  succeed,  very  much  larger  sacrifices  will  be  nt^eded, 
we  decide  to  cry  off  and  stop  the  leak.  It  is  a  right  decision, 
but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  reached  on  veiy  different 
grounds.  The  decision  has  come  none  too  soon.  The  whole 
position  in  Europe  is  full  of  peril,  and  the  problem  to  which 
the  Great  Powers  should  direct  their  thoughts  and  efforts  is  of 
a  different  and  more  deadly  kind.  While  we  are  still  blockad- 
ing Russia  and  i)artially  blockading  Germanj — crime  heaped 
on  crime — the  specter  of  famine  already  stalks  tliroiigh  those 
desolated  lands.  It  is  possil)lo,  it  is  even  likrly,  that  within 
the  next  few  months,  and  long  before  th(<  next  harvest  can 
be  reaped,  millions  of  people  may  die  and  that  tho  toll  of 
tho  days  of  peace  may  be  greater  than  the  loll  of  war.  Mr. 
Hoover  is  an  experienced  and  highly  capable  man,  and  he  ha.s 
estimated  that  the  food  available  in  Em-ope  is  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  feed  the  European  population,  and  that  vast  numbers 
must  emigrate  or  jx^rish.  Here  is  a  luV  war  befon*  us  indeed; 
it  is  the  war  against  famine.  What  has  tli(>  I'aris  ("oiiferenee  to 
say,  what  will  the  new  assembly  of  the  Powers  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  up  have  to  say  to  this  new  enemy?  What  remedy 
or  preventiv^e  besides  blockade?" 
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GERMAN   PLOTS  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  ALSACE-LORRAINE 
in  many  and  countless  guises  has  been  set  imder  way 
at  a  season  most  favorable  to  -Teuton  scheming.  For 
it  is  admitted  by  temperate  French  observers«that  readjustment 
takes  time  in  the  reunion  of  two  groups  of  human  beings  who 
have  been  politically  separated  for  nearly  half  a  century.  In 
that  period  many  changes  have  occurred  among  the  French  in 
France  as  among  the  French  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  first 
chilling  moments  of  waking  from  the 
dream  to  the  reality  of  being  rejoined 
to  France,  many  Alsatians  and  Lor- 
rainers  found  things  much  different 
from  what  they  expected,  we  are 
told.  The  German  plan  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the?e  transitional  moods 
to  keep  Alsace-Lorraine  in  a  state  of 
upset  and  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
press upon  the  outside  world  that  the 
"lost  provinces"  are  really  lost  only 
now,  because  they  are  lost  to  Ger- 
many. Thus  we  hear  of  an  American 
newspaper  correspondent  who  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  certain  stripe 
of  "Alsace-American,"  explaining  that 
the  writer  had  "lived  long  in  the 
United  States  and  understood  Ameri- 
can misapprehension  of  things  relating 
to  Alsace-Lorraine."  To  be  sure, 
when  the  French  arrived  there  was 
"a  moment  of  foolish  enthusiasm," 
but  this  has  passed,  says  the  letter, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  crave  the 
return  of  German  rule.  The  Paris 
Matin  exposes  a  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Neutral  Repub- 
lic of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  pronunciamentoes  of  the 
executive  committee  of  this  nebular 
republic,  alone  "can  assure  tranquil- 
lity ^and  well-being  in  the  country 
both  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  its 
people."  The  committee  informs  the 
Alsace-Lorrainers    further    that    "no 

power  can  be  stronger  than  yours  if,  united,  you  proclaim 
yoiu-  right  of  self-determination,  which  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Entente."  And  the  question  is  asked,  "What  is  being 
done  for  this  right  of  self-determination?"  Members  of  the 
"Neutral  Republic"  committee  were  arrested  at  Strasbourg 
at  the  very  moment  they  v.ere  sending  out  pamphlets  that 
had  come  straight  from  Germany.  A  special  appeal  was  made 
to  French  soldiers  in  these  pamphlets  not  to  interfere  in  case 
there  should  be  an  uprising  in  the  interest  of  the  "Neutral 
Republic."  In  Lorraine  Germany's  underground  operators,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Matin,  are  responsible  for  many  labor  troubles; 
and  all  these  anti-French  activities  werp  most  feverish  in  the 
days  preceding  the  recent  French  elections.  The  purpose  was 
to  divert  the  people  from  taking  part  in  the  elections  in 
the  hope  of  turning  their  mind  either  toward  Germany  or 
toward  the  "Neutral  Republic."  MeanwhUe  it  is  recalled 
by  French  writers  that  whereas  the  first  Alsace-Lorraine 
representatives  who  went  to  Berlin  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  did  so  chiefly  to  protest,  the  twenty-four  deputies  from 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  French  Chamber  come  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  gladly  and  have  as  their  leader  a  deputy  who  was 
born  since  1870.  French  Socialist  papers  are  most  critical 
of  France  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  a  specimen  of  their  fault- 


ie  neutrale  Republik 
Elsass-Lothringen 


allein  gibt  dem  Lande  Ruhe 
nnd  Wohlstand 

tind  —  Dsass-Lothrioflea 
den  Elsass-Lothringern! 

Exekuiivkonute  der  Repnblik 

Elsass-Lothringen : 
Graf  Rapp.     R.  C,  Ley.     H. 


From  the  Paris  "  Matin." 

FOR  A  GERMAN  NEUTRAL  REPUBLIC. 

Coat  of  arms  published  by  the  "  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Republic." 


finding    appears     in    the    ofiScial    Socialist    organ,    the    Paris 
L'Humanite,  which  says: 

"Offteial  and  bourgeois  France  has  gained  no  prestige  in  Alsace 
since  the  armistice.  Rather,  in  the  course  of  months  it  has 
given  rise  to  deep  and  general  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
working-class  and  of  the  workers  in  the  regained  province.  They 
complain,  as  do  we  all,  of  the  state  of  siege  and  of  an  almost 
total  suppression  of  freedom." 

In  that  country  of  traditional  republicanism  there  has  been  a 
real  hate  of  brutal  Prussian  militarism,  U Humanite  goes  on  to 

say,  and  the  people  do  not  like  any 
better  the  insupportable  restrictive 
conditions  under  which  they  live  to- 
day. Now  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
conservative  Paris  Journal  des  Dehats 
that  two  governmental  tendencies 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  There  is  the  Social- 
ist way  of  thinking,  with  its  "mania 
of  despotic  uniformity  and  state  cen- 
tralization"; and  there  is  the  other 
way  by  which  it  is  sought  to  find  a 
bridge  in  the  transitional  stage  so  that 
certain  customs  or  local  statutes  are 
not  too  bniskly  altered.  This  journal 
proceeds: 

"The  object  of  the  latter  school  is 
to  be  conscious  of  a  mental  outlook 
that  is  not  always  the  same  as  ours; 
and,  in  a  word,  to  see  that  the  return 
to  France,  so  ardently  wished  for  by 
the  entire  population,  shall  not  be 
the  occasion  of  moral  and  material 
disorder  and  disturbance.  It  is  too 
easily  forgotten  that  between  the 
earlier  war  and  this  year  1919  almost, 
a  half  century  has  passed.  In  that 
time  life  has  not  remained  stationary 
either  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  When  the 
members  of  a  family  have  been 
obliged  to  remain  away  from  the 
family  homestead  for  many  years, 
their  joy  in  returning  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  having  certain  feel- 
ings of  disappointment  at  finding 
things  so*  different;  nor  does  it  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  recipro- 
cal precaution  during  the  period  of 
reunion.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  often  that  we  are 
now  going  through  this  stage  of  reimion  with  the  Alsatians 
and  the  Lorraiuers." 

Moreover,  in  the  unhappy  existence  of  past  years  under  a 
brutal  tyranny,  it  is  noted  they  have  developed  a  very  high 
degree  of  individual  energy  and  initiative  force.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  their  organization  does  not  quite  fit  in.  The  point  is, 
to  ascertain  which  system  should  be  considered  the  better. 
We  are  reminded,  then,  of  Mr.  Viviani's  remark  in  his  speech 
on  the  Peace  Treaty  that  in  a  great  many  cas"s  it  wiU  be  wiser 
for  France  to  take  lessons  from  her  fellow  citizens  of  the  east 
than  to  seek  to  give  lessons  to  them,  and  the  Journal  des  Dehats 
concludes:  "This  alone  should  be  sufficient  a  suggestion  to  us 
for  prudence." 

To  beguile  the  people  of  this  conquered  territory,  the  Paris 
Action  Frangaise  recalls,  their  masters  gave  them  administrative 
order  and  material  prosperity,  and  it  adds: 

"When  our  troops  routed  the  invaders  and  usiu-pers  athey 
raised  at  Metz  and  at  Strasbourg  the  flag  of  independence  and 
national  fraternity.  Now  appears  the  new  difficulty  that  these 
French  people  restored  to  France  may  suffer  from  defec'3  in 
the  economy  of  democracy  and  inefficient  administration  of  the 
Republic.  WUl  it  be  possible  to  substitute  for  our  bureaucratic 
and  formalistic  rigidity  of  method  the  liberty  of  a  province 
promised  to  them  in  turn  by  Joffre  and  Clemenceau?" 
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JAPAN   PLANNING   A   BIGGER   NAVY 

IT    MAY    SEEM    STRANGE    TO    FOREIGNERS    that 
Japan,  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  should  have 
a  new  naval-building  scheme  imder  way  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Covenant  has  been  signed  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reduction  of  armaments.     This  admission  is  frankly 
made  by  the  Tokj^o  Jiji,  a  progovernment  organ,  which  assures 
the  world  that  Japan's  present  naval  program  is  not  new,  but 
dates  back  to  a  time  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.     Then  the  scheme 
known  as  the    "eight-and-eight 
fleet"    (eight    battle-ships     and 
eight  battle-cruisers)  was  recog- 
nized   both   by    specialists    and 
the  nation  as  the  minimum  limit 
of  Japan's  naval  equipment,  and 
"if  it  had  not  been  for  political 
or  financial    obstacles    the   i)lan 
would     have     been     completely 
carried    into    execution    several 
years  ago."     This  being  so,  the 
Jiji    believes    that    Japan    may 
even  now  alter  her  naval  plans 
for  an  eight-and-six  fleet,  wliich 
is  actually  in  process  of  making, 
into     an     eight-and-eight     fleet, 
without    arousing     suspicion   or 
surprize  in  other  Powers,  as  it  is 
the  lowest  armament  ' '  consistent 
\\ith     national     safety,     ha\nng 
special  regard  to  the   geograph- 
ical situation  and  circumstances 
of  this  country."    Japanese  naval 
expansion,     the     Kobe     Japan 
Chronicle    reminds  us,  is  always 
officially  styled  ' '  naval  replenish- 
ment,"  and  in    the    bill    which 
is  to  be  one  of  the   most    important  problems   before  the   Im- 
perial Diet,  the  plan  proposed  by  naval  authorities   consists  in 
building  215  vessels,  including  4  battle-ships,  4  battle-cruisers, 
20  cruisers,   82   torpedo-destroyers,    75    submarines,     and     30 
special   service   vessels.      These   are   to   be   built  in  eight  years 
(1920-1.9-27)  at  a  cost  of  704,000,000  yen  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  ships  now  under  construction.     Altho  some  reduc- 
tion wiU  be  made  before  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Diet,  it  is 
reported  that  an  agreement  of  \iews  has  been  arrived  at  between 
the    military'    and    naval    authorities,    despite    their    perennial 
rivalry  for  expansion  and  budget  appropriations. 
The  Jiji  gives  these  reasons  for  a  bigger  na\'y : 

"In  discussing  the  question  of  national  defense,  it  has  been 
usual  to  make  calculations  with  some  imaginary  «>nemy  in  view. 
But  now  there  are  new  factors  which  must  have  due  weight  in 
considering  the  question  of  naval  armaments.  (1)  Having 
imdertaken  a  uuuidatary  administralion  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Japan  has  extensive  areas  north  of  the  equator  to  keep 
guard  over;  and  (2)  now  that  the  Japanese  mercantile  marine 
has  developed  so  much  that  there  is  hardly  any  sea  on  which  the 
flags  of  her  merchant  vessels  are  not  in  evidence,  it  is  necessary 
togive  adequate  protection  not  only  to  those  vessels,  but  also  to 
the  increased  number  of  her  nationals  resident  abroad  as  a  result 
of  the  great  expansion  of  her  carrying  trad(\  Here  is  good 
material  for  showing  that  the  naval-su])plement  scheme  of  Japan 
can  not  lay  her  open  to  a  charge  of  militarism  or  aggression.  " 

The  Japan  Chronicle  saj's  such  arguments  are  "unconscious 
quotation,"  for  they  are  "identical  with  those  used  for  the 
creation  of  the  German  Navy."  Less  confident  in  the  prospect 
is  the  Tokj'o  Yorodzv,  an  opposition  papt^r,  which  recalls  that 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  the  policy  of  the  naval  authorities 
was  to  have  sixteen  battle-ships  and  eight  battlc-ttruiscrs : 


"This  meant  an  adtUtion  of  a  squadron  of  eight  battle-ships 
to  the  eight-and-eight  fleet  which  had  been  the  aim  pursued  by 
the  Navy  so  far.  The  scheme  which  is  actually  in  progress  is 
an  eight-and-six  fleet  (including  eight  battle-ships  and  six 
battle-cruisers  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1923),  and  for 
this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  480,000,000  yen  to  be  spent  in 
the  course  of  1920-1923  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Diet.  It  is  said  that  a  further  sum  of  over  500,000,000  yen 
will  be  required  for  carrj-ing  out  the  proposed  scheme  for  com- 
pleting an  eight-and-eight  fleet  in  eight  years  from  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  a  serious  financial  problem.  But  apart  from  the 
question  of  ways  and  means,  there  are  two  or  three  previous 

questions  to  be  answered  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme." 

One  of  these  questions  is  the 
restriction  of  armaments,  the 
Yorodzu  points  out,  and  another 
is  the  ship-building  capacity  of 
.Japan.  But  more  important 
than  either  is  the  question  of  the 
type  of  vessels  that  are  to  be 
built,  especially  of  the  value  of 
battle-cruisers,  and  this  journal 
proceeds: 


AN   UNAPPRECIATKD   FRIENDSHIP. 

I'.  S.  A.  is  sending  its  Pacific  fleet  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Australia." 

— Press  dispatch. 
The  Visitor — "  What's  ailing  that  guy,  son?  " 


SON- 


Yoii  and  me,  Uncle.' 


-The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


"Battle-cruisers  are  a  sort  of 
cross  between  battle-ships  and 
torpedo-destroyers.  They  are 
no  match  for  battle-ships  in 
point  of  offensive  and  defensive 
power,  and  they  are  not  up  to 
torpedo-destroyers  or  light  cruis- 
ers in  point  of  speed.  This 
weakness  of  battle-cruisers  was 
exposed  bj'  the  naval  fight  be- 
tween Britain  and  Germany,  and 
some  people  have  already  be- 
gun to  doubt  their  utility.  In 
order  that  Japan  may  complete 
the  eight-and-six  fleet  by  the 
end  of  1923,  as  arranged,  it  wall 
be  necessary  to  build  two  more 
battle-cruisers;  and  if  the  eight- 
and-eight  fleet  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  four  more.  Since 
doubts  are  cast  on  the  usefulness  of  this  class  of  vessel,  wiU  it 
not  be  politic  to  remodel  the  scheme  altogether  on  the  basis  of 
further  technical  investigations?  This  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
lightly  dismissed  if  one  consider  that  it  costs  the  large  sum  of 
45,000,000  yen  to  build  a  battle-cruiser  of  30,000  tons." 

In  the  KoJ'iisni-ho  Gwaiko  Zasshi  ("  Review  of  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy  ")  Vice-Admiral  Sakamoto  writes  that — 

"  Altho  it  is  true  that  one  can  not  expect  much  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  yet  this  m-uch  can  be  hoped  of  it,  that  the 
standards  of  armaments  of  the  several  Pow<>rs  will  be  fixt  within 
such  limits  as  they  may  agree  to,  and  within  such  limits  it  will 
be  possible  to  minimize  the  burden  of  armaments,  if  opportunity 
for  armaments  should  be  eqiuilized,  by  limiting  arms  and,  conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  armaments  by  requiring,  for  instance,  that  the 
displacement  of  battle-ships  should  not  exceed  20.n(M)  tons,  that 
the  caliber  of  guns  should  be  twelve  inches  at  most,  and  so  on." 

Incidentally  this  Japanese  Vice-Admiral  points  out  how 
steadily  the  naval  expenditure  of  his  country  has  been  increasing 
jis  follows: 

"The  ratio  of  the  annual  average  of  naval  expenditure  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  lOlS  to  the  total  national  expenditure  was 
14.8  per  cent.,  but  it  bounded  up  to  18.2  per  cent,  in  1918,  and 
then^  was  another  advance  to  23.0  ])cr  cent,  in  1919.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  furtlu>r  increase  in  1920  and  tho 
succeeding  j'ears.  Such  a  high  ratio  has  i^eldom  been  witnessed 
in  th<>  navies  of  otlier  Powers.  p]ven  the  naval  ai)i)ropriations 
of  Britain  in  1914.  when  her  Navy  was  in  a  state  of  greatest 
tension,  represented  no  more  than  24.6  ix>r  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  abnornuil  ratio 
attained  to  by  the  British  naval  budget  in  lime  of  war  will 
soon  be  reachcnl  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace,  (wnsidering 
the  nito  at  which  the  naval  ai)i>roi)riations  have  increased  here 
during  tho  past  ten  years  or  so." 
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ANOTHER  UTTLE  CHILD  HAS  SHRIVELED 

UP  AND  DIED 

THE  mother,  creeping  back,  gaunt  and  cold,  from  the  desert,  has  put  down  the  thin  little  bones 
with  those  that  strew  the  road,  so — many — miles,  and  has  sunk  down  beside  them,  never 
to  rise  again. 

Only  a  little  child,  and  a  mother,  out  there  on  the  bleak  Armenian  road — but  what  is 
that  Vision  hovering  there — and  what  is  that  Voice  the  cold  winds  bear  to  the  ears  of  our  souls — "I  was 
hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat — I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not." 

To-day — yes,  to-day,  while  we  are  enjoying  our  CHRIST-mas  gifts — many  more  of  these  little 
children — not  a  hundred,  nor  a  thousand,  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them — are  still  wander- 
ing uncared  for  and  alone  in  that  dead  land,  "  their  weazened  skins  clinging  in  fear  to  their  rattling  bones," 
and  they  are  crying  out  with  gasping  breath,  *'  I  am  hungry! — I  am  hungry! — I  am  hungry!"  And  the 
Voice  of  One  who  watches  us  as  we  rejoice  in  our  gifts  to  celebrate  His  birthday,  comes  again  to  the  ears 
of  our  souls — "I  am  hungry! — I  am  hungry!—!  am  hungry!" 

Now  the  children,  and  the  mothers,  in  Armenia  are  dreading  the  winter.  "  Just  human  remnants, 
they  are  not  protected,  many  of  them,  from  the  elements  by  even  the  dignity  of  rags.  The  most  favored 
have  merely  shredded  rags."  How  shall  we  sing  our  Christmas  songs — and  laugh — and  light  the  candles 
— and  give  beautiful  gifts — while  that  pleading  Voice  cries  in  the  ears  of  our  souls — "I  am  naked — and 
cold — naked — and  cold." 

BUT  WE  CAN  feed  and  clothe  these  perishing  ones — some  of  them — before  it  is  too  late.  Word  is 
cabled  from  the  Caucasus:  "  It  is  impossible  that  the  loss  of  200,000  lives  can  at  this  day  be  prevented,  but 
the  remaining  500,000  can  possibly  be  saved."  They  need  not  starve,  and  freeze,  and  die  if  we  will  save 
them.  But  oh,  hurry,  hurry!  "  The  Armenians  are  dying  so  fast  from  starvation  and  disease  that  the 
grave-diggers  fall  exhausted  at  their  work."  In  the  name  of  Him  who  saw  the  multitude  "  as  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd,  and  was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,"  and  exclaimed  to  His  disciples  who 
would  turn  them  away,  "  they  need  not  depart;  give  ye  them  to  eat!"  open  now  your  heart  and  purse  to 
these  suffering  ones.     They  need  not  die!     Give  YE  them  to  eat! 

He  fed  five  thousand  hungry  people  in  the  wilderness — and  said  to  His  followers:  "  The  things  that 
I  do  shall  ye  do  also,  and  greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do."  To-day  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand 
destitute  Armenians — His  people — need  food  and  clothing. 

He  took  little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  To-day  will  you  take  these  sad,  cold,  hungry 
little  children  of  Armenia  into  YOUR  arms  and  heart,  in  His  name,  and  give  them  food,  and  warmth,  and 
life? 

What  a  joyful  Christmas  it  will  be  when,  with  your  songs  and  your  laughter,  you  hear  a  Voice  of  won- 
drous sweetness  speaking  to  you,  "  O  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  ME  meat.  I  was 
naked  and  ye  clothed  ME.     Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  to  ME." 

Our  own  inquiries  have  convinced  us  of  the  desperate  and  immediate  urgency  of  this  need.  It  can 
not  be  overstated.  Not  a  day  must  be  lost.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves,  also,  that  every  dollar  of  these 
funds  will  go  without  delay  to  the  relief  work  for  which  it  is  given,  that  it  will  be  wisely  and  lovingly 
administered  and  that  not  one  cent  of  it  will  be  deducted  for  organization  expenses.  It  is  impossible  to 
refuse,  therefore,  the  utmost '  help,  and  although  we  have  twice  before  given  largely,  we  are  now  again 
subscribing  five  thousand  dollars  in  this  Christmas  drive.  We  are  very  sure  that  the  sympathetic  hearts  of 
the  more  than  two  millions  of  Literary  Digest  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  until  many  thousands  of  generous 
checks  are  mailed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Near  East  Relief.  Send  your  contribution  quickly  and  find  your 
sweetest  Christmas  joy  in  giving  life,  and  food,  and  shelter  to  these  suffering  ones  whose  only  hope  for 
these  things  is  now  centered  in  you.  Send  your  check  to  CLEVELAND  H.  DODGE,  Treasurer,  Metro- 
politan Building,  Madison  Avenue  and  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


EFFECT   OF   PROHIBITION  ON  THE   HOSPITALS 


FEWER  "DRUNKS"  IN  THE  HOSPITxVLS;  U'ss  public 
drunkenness;  fewer  injuries  from  brawls;  fewer  "faniily 
relief "  cases  applyinfj;  at  clinics  for  advice  and  <*onsulta- 
tion.  In  a  nutshell,  this  appears  to  be  the  result  of  nation-wide 
prohibition,  as  the  hosjntal  authorities  see  it.  Reports  from 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  as  obtained  by  a  staff 
investigator  of  HonpUid  Matingctnent  (C^hicago.  November), 
show  this  very  clearly.  In  addition,  we  are  told  that  the  demand 
for  a  separate  institution  to  deal  with  alcoholic  cases  has  ceased 
to  be  heard  and  that  the  labor  situation  in  hospitals  has  greatly 
improved.  "We  have  few  changes  on  our  pay-roll,"  one  hospital 
reports,  "and  as  a  whole,  a  more  self-respecting  atmosphere." 
It  is  even  suggested  that,  as  alcohol  is  a  factor  in  turning  latent 
into  active  tuberculosis,  prohibition  may  diminish  the  number 
of  tuberculosis  cases  in  hospitals.     Says  the  paper  luiined  above: 

"Hospital  people  naturally  are  asking  themselves,  'How  will 
prohibition  affect  our  work?  Is  it  going  to  decrease  the  number 
of  charity  cases?  Will  it  make  necessary  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  api)eal  and  the  service  that  the  hospitals  must 
provide  in  order  to  continue  to  get  the  support  of  the  piiblic? 
Will  it  change  conditions  as  to  employees?' 

"Some  of  these  questions  have  been  i)ut  before  hospital 
executives  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  handling  various 
types  of  cases.  Their  answers,  while  in  no  case  conclusive,  arc 
at  least  significant,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who 
are  studying  this  subject." 

Some  particularly  interesting  information  was  obtaiupd  from 
Cook  County  Hospital,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  largest  general 
hospitals  in  the  world,  with  a  capacity  of  2,700  beds,  and  a 
daily  averages  of  1,S.")0  patii^nts.  Dr.  Carl  Meyer,  assistant 
warden  of  the  institution,  said: 

"Since  prohibition  went  into  effect  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  our  hosi)ital  population.  We  are  running  about 
five  hundred  less  than  usual,  our  average  at  present  being 
around  l,;iOO.  We  are  getting  very  Tew  accident  cases,  the 
former  record  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  on  Saturday  nights  having 
been  reduced  to  one  or  two.  Alcoholics  ha\'e  been  almost 
eliminated,  and  accidents  due  to  this  condition,  as  well  as 
medical  cases  growing  out  of  exposure,  have  been  practically  tiil. 
In  fact,  the  'typical  bum'  who  used  to  make  up  a  large  ])erceiitage 
of  the  hospital  is  rajiidly  becoming  obsolete.  High  wages,  of 
course,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

"By  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  handling  fewer  patients 
than  at  any  other  time  since  1909,  oin-  needs  are  chaTiging.  We 
were  formerly  overcrowded,  but  with  the  reduced  number  of 
cases  coming  to  us  for  attention  it  looks  as  tho  our  i)resent 
facilities,  as  far  as  general  hos])ital  work  is  concerned,  will  be 
sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  years  to  come.  Brancli  hospitals  were 
formerly  being  considered,  and  these  now  may  be  unnecessary. 
We  need  a  children's  hospital,  and  other  si)ecial  facilities,  but  as 
far  as  our  general  work  is  concerned  we  are  in  an  excelk'ut  position, 
and  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  an  increasing  popu- 
lation for  another  decade." 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Ancker,  supiTintendcnl  of  (lie  S.t.  Paul  City  and 
County  Hospital,  an  eight-luindred-lx'd  muiiicij)al  institution. 
said : 

"  It  is  of  record  here  that  there  has  been  a  \("r.\  marked  decrease 
in  thti  number  of  acute  alcoholics,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of 
])atients  suffering  from  other  conditions  due  lo  alcoholism,  since 
July  1  of  this  year. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  om-  minds  tlial  in  tlH>  not  distant  fulnre 
all  hospitals,  especially  those  sui)|)()rted  at  i)ubli<'  ex])ense, 
will  share  our  experience"  in  tliat  dir(>ction.  Many  of  the  emer- 
gency (^as(!s  that  we  are  called  upon  to  care  for  indeed,  many 
of  those  that  (!an  not  be  so  classed,  have  diseases  or  injuries 
the  causes  of  which  arc  directly  or  imlirectly  traceable-  to  the 
use  of  alcohol." 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Drew,  superintendent  of  the  City  Hospital, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  says: 

"There  has  l)een  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
alcoholics  admitted,  and  there  have  also  been  fewer  admissions 
to  our  pu])lic  wards  since  prohibition  went  into  effect. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  past  year  Avith  the  pre- 
ceding year,  bec^ause  in  September,  October,  and  November 
of  last  year,  we  were  crowded  with  cases  of  infiuenza,  so  that  I 
can  only  give  you  an  impression  without  quoting  exact  figures. 
Our  income,  however,  for  the  month  of  October,  1919,  was 
about  M)  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  monthly  income  for 
several  preceding  years,  and  this  in  spitt-  of  the  fact  that  our 
daily  average  number  of  patients  was  below  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  several  former  years. 

"We  do  occasionally  get  an  alcoholic  who  has  been  drinking 
Jamaica  ginger  and  perhaps  some  of  the  'straight  stuff.' 

"The  effect  on  our  hospital  has  been  more  marked  in  regard 
to  male  emi)Ioyees.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  prohibition  it  was 
a  common  thing  to  discliarge  a  man  to-day  for  intoxication  and 
hire  him  again  day  after  to-mon'ow  with  an  increase  in  salary. 
For  the  i)ast  four  months  we  have  had  almost  no  trouble  with 
the  male  help  because  of  intoxication,  and  the  number  of  alco- 
liolics  admitted  has  been  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  average 
])rior  to  the  coming  of  prohibition. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  many  people  who  formerly  came  to  the 
hos])ital  have  means  to  pay  for  a  physician  and  nurses  at  home, 
and  many  people  who  in  past  years  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the 
liospital  will  now  be  able  to  pay  in  part  for  board  and  care." 

A  particularly  interesting  angle  on  the  situation  is  given  by 
Dr.  Irwin  H.  Neff,  superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital, 
Norfolk,  Mass.,  Mho  writes: 

"This  hospital  is  caring  exclusively  for  alcoholic  and  drug 
cases;  having  a  State-wide  sociological  dei)artment  devoted  to 
these  purposes,  it  is  particularly  sensitive  to  conditions  resulting 
from  national  ])rohibition. 

"In  the  Legislative  Report  of  F^ebruary,  1919,  of  the  special 
commission,  relative  to  the  control,  custody,  aiul  treatment  of 
defectives,  criminals,  and  Inisdemeanants,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made: 

""The  i)roblem  of  the  inebriate  and  (he  user  of  drugs  is  in  a 
transition  stage.  Whether  j)rohibition  will  reduce  the  alcoholic 
to  numbers  so  small  as  to  remove  the  need  of  jjublic  re<'ognition 
and  treatment,  or  whether  the  ])rohibition  of  alcohol  will  multi- 
])ly  the  drug-user,  who  already  constitutes  a,  difficult  class, 
even  tho  drugs  are  strictly  proliibited,  are  questions  that  can 
not  be  answered  in  advance.  Those  who  use  stimulants  Ix'cause 
of  the  habit  overtaking  them,  may  be  exi)ected  to  become  fewer, 
while  the  neurotic  individual  whose  disorder  drives  him  lo  the 
use  of  narcotics  or  alcohol  can  not  be  expected  to  change  his 
bent  by  operation  of  law.  The  intensive  narcotic  problem  is 
likely,  therefore,  to  renuiin.' 

"This  deliberation  of  the  Commission  should  reflect  the 
opinion  of  those  interested  and  having  a  knowledges  of  the 
inebriate  problem." 

The  moral  side  of  the  question  is  suggested  in  the  following 
comment  by  Sister  M.  Genevieve,  of  St.  Elizabeth's  l!osi)ital, 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  who  wrote: 

"The  hospitals  are  in  a  fairly  good  i)osition  to  observe  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  the  dry  law.  The  number  of  the  old 
type  of  alcoholic  jiatients  receiv(>d  into  tlie  hospital  is  90  per 
cent.  less.  However,  they  are  being  re))Iaced  by  a  more  ])iliai>lis 
class — small,  (hank  (Jodl  We  are  called  upon  lo  treat  victims 
of  various  poisonous  brews.  Some  of  these  have  b(>en  hurried 
to  their  ruin  by  a  re<'kless  determination   to  beat  (he  law. 

"We  have  a  (lod-given  frees  will.  Virtue  is  a  habit  aequire-el 
by  the  exercise  of  that  will  in  re'pe>ated  se>lection  of  the-  right. 
Temperance  is  a  virtue;  man  can  not  be  constraineel  to  practise', 
it  by  laws  that  simply  take  his  bottle-.  He'  must  will  to  smash 
it  himself." 
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SENDING   WIRELESS   BY   MACHINE 

WIRELESS  IS  NOW  RAPIDLY  ENCROACHING 
on  the  field  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cables,  which 
for  a  long  time  held  the  palm  for  speed,  accuracy, 
and  dependabilitj-  of  communication  between  continents. 
The  so-caUed   "static"   interference  has  now  been  practically 


the  ordinary  typist's  average;  some  machines  are  so  arranged 
that  while  the  operator  manipulates  the  keyboard  at  his  habitual 
speed,  the  tape  moves  between  the  contacts  at  a  properly 
reduced  rate." 


THE   MACHINE   THAT   SENDS  WIRELESS, 
By  perforating  the  transmitting-tape,  seen  below  it. 


eliminated  as  a  cause  of  trouble,  and  one  of  the  remaining 
problems,  that  of  high-speed  transmission,  has  just  been  solved, 
as  we  learn  from  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  December). 
Says  Samuel  W.  Beach  in  that  magazine: 

"With  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures, 
which  is  now  in  constant  use  in  radio  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  problem  seems  to  have 
found  a  practical  solution.  The  dots  and  dashes  it  carves  out 
are  perfect,  which  means  a  lot  to  the  busy  receiving-operator 
across  the  water.  If,  however,  the  latter  fails  to  read  any  of 
the  signals,  he  has  but  to  step  across  to  his  'sending'  station 
with  a  rush  message,  which  is  transmitted  instantly,  and  the 
oifice  thus  notified  stops  its  machine,  backs  it  up  to  the  point 
indicated,  and  starts  it  going  again. 

"Anybody  who  can  peck  at  a  typewriter  can  keep  two  or  three 
sending-stations  working.  The  messages  to  be  sent  are  punched 
into  a  tape  exactly  as  one  manipulates  a  typewriter,  excepting, 
of  course,  that  the  letters  appear  on  the  tape  as  a  series  of  holes. 
The  sending-maehine  is  so  arranged  that,  as  the  tape  unwinds, 
it  sends  out  dots  and  dashes  over  the  radio  in  conformity  with 
the  perforations.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing  the  tape 
between  upper  and  lower  contact  points  which,  when  coming 
together,  cause  an  action  analogous  to  the  closing  of  an  ordinary 
telegraph-key,  the  upper  perforations  starting  the  signal  and 
the  lower  ending  it.  Thus,  in  the  letter  'A,'  which  is  composed 
of  a  dot  and  a  dash,  the  first  lower  hole  is  almost  directly  below 
the  first  upper  hole,  so  that,  as  the  tape  moves  along,  the  upper 
contact  "will  no  sooner  'close'  the  radio  circuit  than  the  lower 
comes  along  and  stops  it,  and  the  almost  instantaneous  flash 
that  has  been  allowed  to  escape  is  called  a  'dot.'  The  upper 
contacts  then  come  together  through  the  next  hole,  and  as 
there  is  quite  a  distance  traveled  by  the  tape  before  the  next 
lower  hole  comes  along,  the  flash  sent  out  in  the  meantime  has 
been  of  an  appreciable  duration,  and  is  called  a  'dash.' 

"There  are  a  number  of  patented  mechanical  transmitters, 
varying  only  in  the  means  efnployed  to  the  common  end.  They 
can  be  speeded  to  any  desired  number  of  words  per  minute; 
but  as  a  rule  a  steady  jog  of  approximately  thirty  words  per 
minute  is  maintained.     However,  since  this  speed  is  far  below 


BUSINESS   AND   TEMPERATURE 

SKATES  DO  NOT  SELL  WELL  when  there  is  no  ice. 
Electric  fans  are  not  in  demand  in  cool  and  breezy  weather. 
These  are  what  business  men  call  "seasonable  goods," 
and  their  sale  depends  largely  on  temperature.  Unless  the 
dealer  can  foresee,  in  some  degree,  whether  a  summer  or  a 
winter  is  to  be  normal,  his  orders  for  goods  of  this  character 
must  be  based  on  guesswork  or  on  imtrustworthy  averages. 
That  buying  and  selling  of  this  sort,  however,  may  now  be 
"something  more  than  a  constantly  recurring  gamble  with 
chance"  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and 
Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
whose  chairman  is  Archer  W.  Douglas,  vice-president  of  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis.  The  committee's 
report  on  the  effect  of  rainfall  on  business  has  already  been 
quoted  in  these  columns.  The  present  report  on  temperature 
appears  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  Chamber  (Washington, 
November  7),  in  which  we  read: 

"The  so-called  average,  or  what  are  known  as  'mean,'  temper- 
atures are  worse  than  worthless  for  all  business  purposes,  as 
they  are  thoroughly  misleading.  Years  in  which  there  are  the 
most  violent  differences  in  extremes  of  temperatures  show  mean 
temperatures  within  a  few  degrees  of  each  other.  The  real 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  cold  season 
or  a  w^arm  season.  For  business  purposes,  this  definition  relates 
to  extremes  of  temperatures  and  their  duration.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  sale  of  certain  seasonable  articles  depends 
largely  upon  what  is  commonly  called  a  cold  spell  or  a  hot  spell. 
In  the  Central  West  the  demand  for   ice-skates,  for   instance, 


illustrations  hy  courtesy  of  '*  Popular  Mechanics." 

THE  WHOLE   SENDING    OUTFIT. 
With  rolls  of  tape  and  transmitter. 


hangs  i)rincipally  upon  low  temperatm-es  sometime  between 
November  1  and  December  25.  These  low  temperattires  may 
last  only  a  few  days,  but  within  that  period  they  are  very 
effective  in  causing  the  sale  of  skates,  even  tho  the  remainder  of 
the  two  months  may  be  only  moderately  cold.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  report,  therefore,  there  have  been  chosen  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  both  heat  and  cold  as  recorded  at  St.  Louis 
by  months  from  1879  to  1918,  inclusive,     lu  order  to  have  some 
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1879   .1,880    1881    1882    1833    1884    1885    1885   .1^7    1888   .1889   .1890    1891   ,1892    1893    1894    1895    1896    1897    1898 

i.'ks.t,  i.ks.i  A'k%t  s.s%t  "S-So  ^S-fs  »,5-t§  -^-i-tg  ll-f§  J^ts  Js-ts.ll-l's  s.'ks.s,   "5-1^  ^I^fg  ^5-fs.  il-Ss  Js-ts  is-fg  is-si 
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UPS  AND   DOWNS   OP   THE   MERCURY   AT   ST.   LOUIS   SINCE    1879. 
C.arcful  study  of  such  a  chart  for  his  own  city  may  aid  a  merchant  in  buying  goods  which  depend  on  the  weather  for  sales. 


basis  of  reckoning,  tliose  winters  wiicre  the  temperature  falls 
below  zero  are  regarded  as  'cold,'  while  summers  recording 
temperatures  above  100  degrees  are  classed  as  'hot.'  The 
problem  then  simplifies  itself  as  to  whether  temiierature  records 
in  the  past  show  the  same  teiuhaicy  to  flock  together,  in  their 
extremes,  as  was  found  in  the  precipitation  records  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  wet  y(>ars  with  each  other,  and  of  dry  years  with 
each  other." 

The  committee's  study,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
seems  to  establish  very  definitely  the  relation  of  maxi- 
mum temperatures  in  summer  with  deficient  rainfall.  A  hot 
month  is  a  dry  month.  Summer  months  of  high  maximum 
temperatures  are  also  months  of  higli  mean  temperatures.  In 
other  words,  a  summer  with  temperatures  above  100  degrees 
is  generally  a  hot  summer,  and  the  very  hot  days  are  a  part  of 
that  i)articular  summer  and  not  mere  exceptions  to  otherwise 
pleasant  weather.     We  read  further: 

"The  same  meteorological  causes  which  produce  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  any  one  season — that  is,  winter  or  summer — 
also  cause  their  pei'sistence  and  their  recurrence  in  that  same 
season.  This  is  \ital  in  connection  with  tlie  (effect  of  extreme 
weather  upon  business,  as  not  being  merely  a  ciiance  occuiTcnce 
for  a  few  days  of  abnormal  temperatures,  but  something  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  distinct  weather  factor  in  tiiat  i)articular 
season 

"The  flocking  togetiier  of  hot  summers  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  two  of  them  at  most.  These  are  likely  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  flock  of  from  three  to  four  summers  of  more  moderate 
temperatures.  In  otiier  words,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  reckon  on  a 
very  hot  summer  being  succeeded  in  the  main  by  one  of  more 
moderat (^  temperal iires. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  winters,  after  the  fashion  of  tlie 
animtils  in  Noah's  Ark,  seem  to  be  associated  after  their  kind. 
There  are  groups  of  cold  winters,  often  three  or  four  tog(>ther, 
succeeded  by  more  moflerate  ones,  tho  not  so  minierousI.\- 
associated.  There  does  not  sccmii  to  be  any  conn(>ction  between 
temixrature  and  pniciintation  in  winter.  A  very  cold  winter 
may  be  either  a  wet  or  a  dry  one. 

"W(!  have  then  sufficient  data  (o  form  the  l)asis  of  a  working 
theory  in  regard  to  tiie  relations  of  business  and  temperature. 
As  in  the  case  of  rainfall  and  business  it  is  not,  and  can  not  be, 
of  absolute  exactness,  but  it  has  been  on  trial  for  some  years, 
and  has  been  found  dependable  and  relial)le  about  SO  per  cent, 
of  tlie  lime. 


"It  must  be  remembered,  howe^'er,  in  the  sale  of  seasonable 
goods  by  manufacturers  and  distributers,  that  other  factors 
than  the  weather  enter  largely  into  consideration.  In  clothing, 
for  instance,  fashion  cuts  a  large  figure.  In  another  line, 
refrigerators  or  ice-chests,  there  ai'e  several  compelling  causes. 
They  iiK^rease  in  sales  from  year  to  year,  as  population  increases, 
because  they  are  both  sanitary  and  economical;  also  because 
ice  is  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap  on  account  of  its  being 
made  artificially  to  so  gi'cat  an  extent.  Then  it  is  much  the 
fashion  at  present  to  give  them  as  wedding  presents.  JSloreover, 
all  seasonable  goods  of  any  moment  and  importance  are  sold  by 
manufacturers  and  distributers  largely  on  'futures' — that  is, 
mucli  in  advance  of  the  season  in  which  the  consumer  uses 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  what  the  weather  may  be  in 
that  .season. 

"Refrigerators,  for  instance,  are  largely  bought  by  retailers 
from  the  Avholesale  distributers  early  in  IVlarch  and  April  for 
resale  to  the  consumers  in  June,  July,  and  August.  By  chance, 
the  summer  turns  out  to  be  wet  and  cold.  Very  few  con- 
sumers buy  any  n^frigerators  that  season.  They  are  conse- 
quently carried  over  by  th«!  retailers  into  aiiotiier  summer 
which  turns  out  to  be  hot  and  dry  and  the  entire  stock  of  re- 
frigerators is  easily  disposed  of.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
retailers  bought  non(>  from  the  wholesaler  because  they  carried 
over  so  many  from  the  previous  season.  So,  unless  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  distributer  keep  posted  on  such  matters,  their 
sales  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  weather  conditions,  being 
very  good  in  an  \lnfa^'orable  season  and  very  small  in  a  most 
favorable  one. 

"This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  mere  statistics 
may  be  misleading  unless  all  the  underlying  facts  which  ac- 
company and  produce  these  statistics  are  thoroughly  known  and 
understood.  It  is  in  problems  of  this  nature  that  those  pro- 
fessional statisticians  who  know  only  figures  go  so  completely 
astray  and  consequently  draw  most  misleading  conclusions. 

'Giving  due  regard  to  such  matters,  it  will  be  found,  how- 
e^(•r.  that  in  sea.sonable  goods,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  weather 
is  still  the  dominant  factor  as  regards  sales. 

"In  the  application  of  this  ])rinci])le,  the  item  of  electric  fans 
readily  illustrates  the  theory.  The  records  for  191S  indicated 
that  there  were  three  months — .June,  July,  and  August — in  which 
maximum  temperatures  of  100  degrees  and  over  were  reached.  .\ 
further  study  of  the  chart  also  indicated  the  likelihood  that  these 
temperatures  would  probably  not  be  repeated  in  1919  nor  yet  in 
1920.  So  that  to  the  extent  'that  hot  weather  alTected  th«>  sale  of 
these  goods,  this  factor  would  Ix'  less  i)ronounced  than  in  191S. 

"The  same  reasoning  ai^plies  to  the  distributer  in  ordering 
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L'oru-knives  for  1919,  as  he  would  feel  very  sure  that'  no  such 
withering  of  the  corn  crop  as  occurred  in  July  and  August 
would  be  repeated  in  1919,  and  to  that  extent  his  sales  of  these 
goods  would  not  be  so  large.  This  conclusion  naturallj'  follows 
from  the  showing  of  the  chart  that  a  summer  of  extremely  high 
temperatures  is  rarely  followed  by  a  like  season. 

"Likewise,  the  dealer  Avho  in  the  spring  of  1918  gave  his 
order  for  ice-skates,  ice-creepers,  and  sleds  could  draw  the  safe 
conclusion  (as  was  done  in  actual  practise)  that  the  four  pre- 
ceding winters  ^\•here  temperatures  below  zero  were  successi\"ely 
recorded  pointed  the  way  to  a  milder  winter  for  1918-19,  with 
consequent  less  demand  for  the  goods  he  was  ordering. 

"Judging,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  indications 
seem  to  point  to  a  winter  (in  St.  Louis)  of  less  severity  than 
1917-18  tho  of  lower  temperatures  than  1918-19.  and  a  summer 
of  less  extreme  temperatures  than  in  1918,  but  on  the  whole 
more  nearly  akin.  This  is  based  on  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing curves  of  heat  and  cold  shown  in  the  chart  in  successive 
years,  and  the  fairly  general  regularity  of  this  succession. 

"If  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  time  gives  proof  of  the  general 
correctness  of  this  method,  the  buj-ing  and  selling  of  seasonable 
goods,  as  affected  by  the  weather,  should  be  something  more 
than  a  constantly  rrt'urring  gamble  with  chance." 


THE   GRAVITATION    OF   LIGHT 

ONE  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  of  the  theory  of 
relativity,  whose  chief  advocate  and  exponent  has 
been  Edwin  Einstein,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  Bohemia,  is  that  light  is  deflected  from  a 
straight  line  when  passing  through  a  gravitational  field,  and 
therefore  proceeds  through  space  in  a  tortiu)us  series  of  curves^ 
which,  tho  so  slightly  different  from  a  straight  line  as  to  be 
difficult  to  detect,  are  none  the  less  real.  Einstein's  theory,  of 
which  this  is  only  one  of  the  consequences,  has  attracted  much 
attention  among  scientific  men  since  he  first  put  it  forth,  fifteen 
years  ago;  but  it  has  been  w^idely  regarded  as  somewhat  academic 
and  as  practically  impossible  of  experimental  verifieation.  Much 
interest,  accordingly,  is  excited  by  press  news  from  London 
that  the  observations  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  May  last,  now 
being  reduced  and  diseust,  indicate  the  correctness  of  Einstein's 
views  and  show  that  light  is  really  deflected  in  passing  an  in- 
tensely gravitating  body  such  as  the  sun.  Professor  Currier, 
of  Bro\vn  University,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
pointing  out  that,  according  to  Newton's  theory,  gravitation 
would  not  affect  the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light.  With  the 
development  of  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  however, 
it  has  been-  asserted  that  gravitation  would  bend  a  ray  of  light 
as  if  it  were  a  material  projectile  moving  at  the  same  rate. 
He  goes  on: 

"According  to  Einstein,  a  ray  of  light  is  deflected  by  gravita- 
tion, the  amount  of  deflection  being  twice  that  predicated  by  the 
electromagnetic  theory.  The  onlj-  way  yet  devised  to  test  these 
theories  is  by  means  of  stars  near  the  sun  at  the  time  of  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sim.  At  such  a  time,  a  ray  of  light  from  a  distant 
star  passing  close  to  the  sun  would  be  bent,  according  to  these 
theories,  causing  the  star  to  appear  displaced  from  the  position 
it  normally  occupied." 

This  apparent  displacement,  according  to  recent  dispatches 
from  London,  was  observed  by  the  scientists  last  May.  Harold 
Jacoby,  Rutherfurd  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Columbia 
University,  explains  the  new  discovery  in  an  interview  printed 
by  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  follows: 

"It  has  always  been  accepted  that  light  travels  in  a  straight 
line.  In  addition  to  the  deflection  of  light-rays,  due  to  the 
gravitational  attraction  of  the  sun,  there  would  exist  under 
Einstein's  theory  a  slight  curvature  in  the  ordinary  path  of 
light  hitherto  supposed  straight.  Verification  of  this  theory 
win  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  scientific  discoveries  of  all  time. 

"The  methods  we  possess  for  estimating  the  distance  of  the 
stars  from  the  earth  are  based  on  the  idea  that  light  travels  in 
perfectly  straight  lines.  If  there  are  curves  in  these  lines  our 
observations  will  have  to  be  recalculated,  and  may  show  the 
stars  to  be  farther   away  than  we  have  siipposed.     This,   of 


course,  is  an  astounding  discovery.  The  scientific  importance 
of  it  is  clear,  since  the  few  measured  stellar  distances  that  we 
possess  give  us  our  only  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the 
stellar  universe. 

"This  might  mean  that  there  is  a  limit  not  to  space  itself  but 
to  the  distance  our  telescopes  can  penetrate.  The  telescope 
is  the  astronomer's  eye.  If,  Avhen  he  looks  into  space  with  that 
eye,  he  is  not  looking  along  a  straight  line,  but  along  a  curve  like 
a  circle,  what  Avould  he  see?  The  circle  would  be  tremendously 
large.  Its  curvature  would  be  like  the  curvature  of  a  railroad 
track  which  goes  around  a  bend  so  gently  as  to  seem  like  a  straight 
track.  But  if  the  telescope  could  be  made  with  almost  infinite 
space-penetrating  power  the  astronomer  might  conceivably  look 
completely  around  the  circle  and  see  the  back  of  his  own  head  as 
he  sits  Avith  an  eye  at  the  tube.  Whereas,  if  he  Avere  looking  in  a 
straight  line,  he  would  look  farther  and  farther  into  space,  as 
successiA^e  generatioiis  improve  the  power  of  optical  instruments. 

"p]instein's  theories  AA'ere  jiiiblished  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
There  has  been  a  mystery  surrounding  gravitation  since  Newton. 
The  law  of  gravitation  reached  us  in  the  form  that  he  left  it, 
which  was  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  or  pulls  every 
other  particle  of  matter.  No  one  has  CAcr  been  able  to  explain 
hoAV  one  particle  can  attract  another  particle,  from  which  it  maj' 
be  separated  by  a  million  mUes.  How  is  that  pull  transmitted 
through  space?  And  hoAv  does  it  happen  that  it  can  be  trans- 
mitted instantaneously? 

"The  law  itself  has  enabled  us  to  explain  orbital  motions  of 
heavenly  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  and,  what  is  of  more  prac- 
tical importance,  to  predict  these  motions  for  the  futiu-e  so  that 
they  can  be  jirinted  in  adAance  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the 
use  of  navigators  and  surA^eyors. 

"The  observations  as  a  result  of  Einstein's  astounding  pre- 
dictions were  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
when  the  interposed  moon  cut  off  the  solar  light  and  left  the  sky 
darkened,  cA^en  tho  the  eclipse  occurred  at  midday.  The  sky  is 
not  made  as  dark  as  at  midnight,  but  is  dark  enough  to  photo- 
graph the  brighter  stars.  It  is  because  the  processes  of  photog- 
raphy have  now  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  we  liaA'e 
been  able  to  make  necessary  photographs  Avhich  could  not  be 
made  at  former  total  eclipses.  You  must  understand  that  these 
stars  are  out  in  space  beyond  the  eclipsed  sun.  Imagine  that 
there  Avas  an  exact  circle  of  stars  surrounding  the  sun.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a  circle,  but  the  stars  actually 
existing  can  be  considered  as  approximately  such  a  circle. 

"During  the  short  period  of  the  eclipse  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  star  circle  was  made.  Some  months  later,  when 
the  changing  seasons  brought  these  stars  aboA^e  the  horizon  at 
night,  instead  of  in  the  daytime,  the  circle  was  photographed 
again.  The  night  photographs  shoAV  the  circle  a  little  smaller 
than  the  day  photographs.  This  is  exactly  what  was  predicted 
by  Einstein.  The  only  possible  cause  that  could  have  made 
the  circle  larger  is  the  following:  The  smi  must  do  something  to 
the  rays  of  light  as  they  pass  close  to  its  surface  on  their  way  to 
the  earth.  In  other  Av^ords,  the  sun  must  bend  the  rays  of 
light.  When  the  night  photograph  was  made  by  the  obser\'ers 
the  sun  was  not  there  and  the  rays  came  straight  through. 

"So  it  follows  that  the  light,  as  it  passes  close  to  the  sun,  is 
pulled  by  the  sun  just  as  if  the  light  were  a  stream  of  particles 
of  matter  which  would  be  affected  by  the  sun's  ordinary  New- 
tonian graA'itation.  Now,  according  to  the  theories  of  light 
hitherto  maintained,  there  is  no  graA-itational  pidl  upon  it.  It 
has  no  material  qiuilities  which  AA'ould  bring  it  under  Newton's 
laAV.  But  as  a  result  of  the  recent  observations,  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  gravitational  theory  and  the  light  theory  are  inter- 
connected. The  practical  importance  of  the  bending  of  the  light 
rays  is  small,  but  it  nieans  much  to  the  scientific  world.  It  is 
something  absolutely  new." 

A  prominent  physicist,  not  named,  is  quoted  in  The  Times 
(New  York)  as  saying  that  he  would  not  regard  the  discovery, 
interesting  as  it  is,  of  such  importance  as  to  reAolutionize  the 
accepted  fundamentals  of  physics.  Another  said  that  he  did 
not  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  obserA'ations,  but  that  he  would 
not  be  willing  to  accept  the  conclusions  until  it  had  been  more 
definitely  shown  that  the  bending  of  light  from  stars  passing 
close  to  the  sun  on  its  Avay  to  the  earth  Avas  not  due  to  the 
refraction  of  light  gases  surrounding  the  sun.  Prof.  John  ]M. 
Poor,  of  Dartmouth,  is  quoted  as  making  the  following  comment: 

"If,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers,  Einstein's  theory  has 
received  confirmation  as  a  result  of  obserA'ations  of  photo- 
gra])lis  made   at   the   time   of  the  recent   eclipse,   it  represents 
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another  approximation  to  the  ultimate  truth  which  the  scientist 
is  continually  seeking.  The  Newtonian  mechanics  will  need 
modifieation.  That  will  be  a  matter  which  for  the  present, 
at  least,  will  concern  the  student  in  mathematics  and  pure 
science.  But  what  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  on  practical  life 
can  not  now  be  foretold." 

In  an  interview  printed  in  The  Times,  Dr.  Einstein  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  calling  his  theory  the  "Theory  of  Relativ- 
ity."    He  says: 

"The  term  relativity  refers   to   time  and   space.     According 
to  Galileo  and  Newton,  time  and  space  were  absolute  entities, 
and  the  moving  systems  of  the  universe  were  dependent  on  this 
absolute  time  and  space.     On 
this  conception  was  built  the 
science    of    mechanics.       The 
resulting  formulas  suiticed  for 
all  motions  of  a  slow  nature;  it 
was  found,  however,  that  they 
would     not    conform    to     the 
rapid     motions     apparent    in 
electrodynamics. 

"This  led  the  Dutch  pro- 
fessor, Lorenz,  and  myself  to 
develop  the  theory  of  special 
relativity.  Briefly,  it  discards 
absolute  time  and  space  and 
makes  them  in  every  instance 
relative  to  moving  systems. 
By  this  theory  all  phenomena 
in  electrodynamics,  as  well  as 
mechanics,  hitherto  irreducible 
by  the  old  formulas — and  there 
are  multitudes  —  were  satis- 
factorily explained. 

"Till  now  it  was  believed  that 
time  and  space  existed  l>y  them- 
selves, even  if  there  was  nothing  else — no  sun,  no  earth,  no  stars; 
while  now  we  know  that  time    and    space   are    not    the  vessel 
for  the  universe,   but   covild  not  exist   at  all  if  there  were  no 
contents — namely,  no  sun,  earth,  and  other  celestial  bodies." 


verging  winds  tend  to  develop  a  steady  stream  of  air  whicli 
increases  in  velocity,  while  diverging  currents  are  soon  cut 
into  so-called  'driven  eddies'  which  dispel  the  force.  When 
two  or  more  au-currents  join,  the  wind  tends  to  nm  to  a  peak 
and  the  greatest  pressure  is  exerted  at  its  apex. 

"Some  interesting  tests  of  the  force  of  these  accelerated  air- 
currents  have  been  made  by  Mr.  .James  N.  Scarr,  the  district 
forecaster  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  New  York.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  highest  velocity  of  any  wind  sweeping  over  New 
York  in  past  years  has  been  ninety-six  miles  an  hoiu-.  This 
observation  was  made  at  the  Weather  Bureau  station,  which 
is  situated  4o4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets.  A  wind  of 
half  this  velocity,  however,  is  considered  high,  and,  when 
drawn  down  into   the  narrow  streets  between  the  continuou.s 

rows  of  sky-scrapers,  its  velocity 
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BEWAKE  A  FLATIRON  CORNER  ON  A  GL8TY  DAY 


OUR   WINDY   SKY-SCRAPERS 

IN  CLASSIC  MYTHOLOGY  the  vdnds  abode  in  a  cave, 
whence  they  rushed  forth  to  buffet  and  confuse  mankind. 
In  the  modern  city  they  appear  to  live  around  the  sky- 
scraper and  in  the  depths  of  the  "canons"  of  high-built  streets, 
where  they  make  it  decidedly  unpleasant  for  the  wayfarer, 
especially  for  the  ones  with  skirts.  In  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  December),  some  of  the  sky-scrapers' 
windy  tricks  are  explained  in  accordance  with  tests  of  air- 
currents  made  recently  by  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  in  New  York.  Every  one,  says  the  writer, 
has  had  a  hat  blown  off  by  some  flurry  of  wind  in  the  streets 
swooping  down  at  an  unexpected  angle.  Corners,  and  par- 
ticularly tall  buildings,  develop  miniature  air-rapids,  typhoons, 
tornadoes,  chinook  winds,  and  other  air-phenomena  well  worth 
observation.     He  goes  on: 

"When  the  wind  rushing  up  two  streets  converges  at  a  corner 
the  air-currents  are  suddenly  eomprest  and  their  velocity  is 
greatly  increased.  The  wind  may  be  said  to  split  on  the  corner 
of  the  building  in  its  path,  but  the  pressure  is  not  exerted, 
as  one  would  suppose,  against  the  corner  of  the  wall,  but  at  a 
point  several  feet  in  front  of  it.  There  is  a  comparatively  dead 
space  just  before  the  corner  where  a  sheet  of  i)aper  may  fall 
to  the  ground.  A  secondary  air-current  is  sometimes  set  up 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Watch  the  movement  of  leaves  or 
pieces  of  pai)er  about  such  corners  and  see  for  yourself. 

"The  very  dec})  and  narrow  canons  formed  by  the  sky- 
scrapers in  our  modern  cities  develop  remarkable  air-phenonieiui. 
Let  several  air-currents  converge  in  one  of  our  modern  streets 
and  the  velocity  often  becomes  dangerous.  To  understand  these 
miniature  wind-storms,  it   should   l)c  borne  in    mind   that   con- 


is  often  greatly  accelerated. 

"A  casual  observer  is  often 
surprized  at  the  force  with 
which  an  air-current  of  low 
velocity  will  suddenly  leap  up 
the  side  of  a  high  building.  On 
a  comparatively  quiet  day  such 
a  current  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
high  Iniilding  will  often  carry 
a  hat  or  a  sheet  of  newspaper 
straight  upward  to  a  height  of 
several  stories.  The  scientific; 
explanation  is  very  simple. 
The  barometric  pressure  is 
somewhat  less  at  the  top  of 
the  building  than  at  its  foot. 
Now,  when  a  current  of  air 
strikes  the  smooth  side  of  a 
high  building  it  naturally  seeks 
to  escai)e  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  decreasing  air- 
pressure  tends  to  draw  the  air 
upwarfl,  and  as  it  moves  its 
velocity  rapidly  increases.  Again,  the  wall  of  a  high  building 
wiU  often  develop  strong  air-currents  on  otherwise  perfectly  quiet 
days.  When  the  sun  beats  on  a  building  perhaps  :iOO  or  400 
feet  in  height,  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  stored  up.  The 
air  in  this  heated  area  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  rise.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  current  of  rising  air  tends  to  increase  in 
temjjerature.  To  be  exact,  it  rises  one  degree  in  going  up  \H'.i 
feel.  If  the  building  is  400  feet  or  more  in  height  it  may  thus 
gain  .several  degrees  in  its  upward  progress.  Moreover,  the  de- 
creasing air-pressm-e  still  further  accelerates  this  movement. 

"This  phenomenon  is  common  in  many  mountain  regions,  where 
the  heat  accumulates  against  high  precipitous  walls  of  rock. 
In  the  Rocky  Alountains  the  air-currents  thus  developed  are 
called  the  chinook  winds  and  on  the  Italian  slopes  of  the  Aljjs 
the  foehn  winds.  The  chinook  winds  or  ciUTents  developed  in 
our  modern  cities  naturally  rise  but  a  few  degrees  above  the 
normal  temperature,  but  this  is  often  sufficient  to  create  a 
strong  upward  draft  in  our  streets.  On  reaching  the  roofs  of 
the  high  buildings  they  tend  to  slip  over  the  top  and  descend 
into  the  next  street. 

"The  tendency  of  the  air  to  spill  around  the  sides  of  high 
buildings  serves  to  develop  many  interesting  air-phenomena. 

"The  direction  of  a  cm-rent  is  infinenced  by  the  angle  at  which 
it  strikes  against  a  vertical  surface.  If  the  wind  is  prevented 
from  flowing  upward  it  will  bound  off  the  side  of  a  building  at  an 
imexpected  angle.  When  the  wind  blows  steadily  against  sucli  a 
surface  the  force  of  the  impact  is  increased  and  the  wind,  in 
escaping,  gains  new  force.  If  the  air-current  (>scapes  down 
.some  side-street  its  speed  is  likely  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  original  current.  It  often  happens  that  the  force  of  this 
<'urrent  will  be  felt  a  block  away  when  the  air  is  comparatively 
quiet.  This  phenomenon  explains  the  dangerous  air-currents 
which  prevail  at  nuiny  windy  corners. 

"A  corner  at  the  side  of  a  public  park  or  other  open  space 
often  becomes  a  menace  to  life  and  limb  for  this  r(>ason.  Several 
air-currents  are  piled  up  in  this  coxuier  which  have  gained  velocity 
in  crossing  an  op(-n  space.  The  streets  at  the  intersection  arc 
th(>ir  only  avenue  of  escape,  and  in  converging  lo  pass  through 
these  funnel-like  apertures  their  velocity  is  immensely  acceler- 
ated. In  the  midst  of  this  turnu)il  dead  pockets  will  be  formed 
where  an  observer  may  stand  in  safety  to  watch  the  discom- 
fiture of  otherpedeslrians." 
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STATES   OF   MIND   OVER   KREISLER 


TEUTON  MUSIC  and  nmsicians  have  still  their  battles 
to  fight,  and  the  battle-field  stretches  from  here  to 
Australasia.  The  music  itself  is  having  an  easier  time 
with  us  than  the  musicians,  but  New  South  Wales  stands  about 
where  we  stood  during  the  thick  of  the  fighting.     It  protests 
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A  STORM-CENTER, 

The   Austrian    violiiii.st,    Fritz    Krcislcr,  whose   concprts   have   been 

canceled   in    many    places    t-hroiifjli    tin;    influence   of  the  American 

Legion,  wliile  in  New  York  "  tlie  Lesion  invites  liim  to  accept  what 

amoinits  to  a  testimonial." 

against  a  Wagner  concert  in  the  Sydney  Town  Hall,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hughes  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council 
moved  recently  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House  "in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  matter."  The  Parliamentary  debate, 
according  to  the  Auckland  Wccldij  A'cir.^,  was  precipitated  bj- 
Ladj'  Hughes,  Avho  declared  ])ublicly  that  "if  oiu-  Australian 
public  are  so  poor-spirited  as  to  palroni/.e  concerts  of  exclusively 
German  music,  pla.yed  by  an  orchestra  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  State  Government,  and  if  the  City  Council  allows  the 
Town  Hall  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  then  truly  do  we 
insult  the  memory  of  oiu-  glorious  dead  and  write  ourselves  down 
as  a  decadent  people."  Th(>  diret^tor  of  the  State  Conserva- 
torium,  which  gave  the  concert,  is  a  Belgian — "all  of  whose  rela- 
tives," it  is  said,  "have  lived  and  suffered  under  the  German 
heel" — and  he  exprest  the' belief  that  "those  loyal  citizens  who 
wish  to  hear  Wagner  music  should  be  considered  as  well  as 
otlu^rs."     But  he  promised  to  give  his  Wagner  mixed  in  the 


futui-e,  especially  after  Sir  Thomas  Hughes  declared  that  "an 
outrage  of  this  kind  could  not  be  cloaked  by  saying  that  the 
art  of  music  was  the  common  property  of  all  nations." 

We  have  already  fought  along  these  battle-lines;  our  problem 
now  is  with  the  Teutonic  musician,  and  the  case  of  most  delicate 
aggraAation  is  that  of  Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler.  His  delicacy  and  good 
taste  in  withdrawing  from  the  concert-field  while  America  was 
fighting  the  Central  Empires  win  him  a  large  measure  of  esteem 
among  those  who  also  do  not  forget  that  he  gave  his  services 
for  the  entertainment  of  our  soldiers  in  camp.  Now  that  he 
resumes  his  professional  activities,  he  is  meeting  with  expressions 
of  sentiment  plainly  not  dictated  by  New  York.  Here  his 
Carnegie  Hall  recitals  are  sold  out  long  before  the  date;  but  in 
the  country  at  large  he  meets  much  unfriendly  criticism,  and 
even  closed  doors  and  darkened  halls.  In  many  cases  the 
American  Legion  are  the  instigators  of  the  demonstrations,  the 
this  organization  does  not  think  unanimously.  For  example, 
the  Boston  ilirahl  points  out  that  "in  some  cities  the  American 
Legion  o])je(^ts  to  his  public  appearance;  in  New  York  the  Legion 
in\ites  him  to  accept  what  amounts  to  a  testimonial."  In 
Boston  also  "he  was  warmly  welcomed,"  the  Herald  states, 
co\ering  the  objectioii  to  his  Austrian  nationality  by  saying: 

"It  is  not  likely  that  in  his  native  country,  Austria,  there  is 
to-day  any  affection  for  Germany.  To  permit  the  violinist  to 
play  here  in  public  hardly  seems  a  very  serious  matter,  even 
tho  he  may  })e  labeled  an  'enemy  alien.'" 

Worcester  recently  gave  him  more  than  a  "warm  welcome"; 
it  added  to  his  wotild-be  applauders  fouK  hundred  who  were 
unal)le  to  crowd  into  the  hall.  Historj-,  however,  records  that  a 
preliminary  opposition  was  attempted  by  a  small  group  of 
citizens  who,  ac:cording  to  The  Eveimig  Gazette  (Worcester), 
figured  much  as  "  'The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street,'  who 
met  and  adopted  resolutions  beginning,  'We,  the  people  of 
p]ngland,"'  yet  they  profess  a  point  of  view  which  The  Gazette 
treats  sympathetically : 

"There  is  no  arguing  with  those  who  object  to  Mr.  Kreisler's 
api)earance  in  Worcester.  You  can  as  well  argue  with  a  man 
who  doesn't  like  winter.  That  many  people  are  'broad'  enough 
already  to  be  able  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  this  artist,  or  to 
enjoy  having  him  win  from  Worcester  his  golden  eagles,  is  not 
to  the  point.  Right  or  wrong,  they  are  in  a  great  minority.  The 
minds  of  thousands  are  signally  opposed  to  this  concert.  Right 
or  wrong,  to  them  every  hand  that  applauds  this  artist  seems 
less  fitted  to  api)laud  our  soldiers  marching  in  their  victory 
parades." 

Inland  cities  are  the  ones  which  hold  this  sentiment  most 
■vehemently,  and  the  further  inland  the  more  they  put  it  into 
effect.  Half-measures  were  resorted  to  in  Utica,  where  the 
electric-light  wres  to  the  hall  were  cut-  "by  an  angry  crowd 
of  members  of  the  American  Legion  and  their  friends,  who  had 
been  driven  liack  by  the  pohce  when  they  tried  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  building."  Mr.  Kreisler  continued  playing 
for  forty  minutes  in  the  dark,  say  the  news  columns.  In 
Grand  Rapids  the  violinist  canceled  an  engagement  on  account 
of  a  protest  by  the  Ipcal  post  of  the  American  Legion,  and  in 
Battle  Creek  a  protest  of  the  Ministerial  Association  brought 
the  same  response.  In  the  former  city  a  compromise  was  at- 
tempted in  reino\ing  the  concert  from  "the  armory,"  where  it 
was  scheduled  and  holding  it  in  another  place.  The  Herald 
of  that  city  refused  to  see  "that  there  can  be  one  'American' 
rule  for  tlu!  armory  and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  city."     The 
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Louisville  case  has  attracted  tlie  most  comment.  The  concert 
there  was  " indefinitely  postponed"  after  the  local  post  of  the 
Legion  had  protested  in  the  words  of  Commander  McMeekin: 

"I  can  understand  how  those  who  were  not  taken  from  the 
ordinary  paths  of  life  and  thro\\-n  into  the  maelstrom  of  war, 
those  whose  very  souls  ^\ere  not  wrung  in  the  ordeal,  may  be 
able  to  forget  within  a  year.  But  we  can  not  forget  so  soon. 
The  bursting  shells  of  C^hateau-Thierry,  the  Argonne,  and 
Champagne  are  too  Mlvid  in  our  memory.  Companions  who 
failed  to  come  back,  victims  of  the  Prussianism  for  which 
Kreisler  imsheathed  sword,  are  held  in  recollection  too  sacred 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent." 

The  Cnurier-.Tourudl  finds  that  the  matter,  as  it  resulted, 
proved  "a  test  of  the  Americanism  of  everybody.  One  was 
either  for  the  Legion  and  what  it  represents,  or  for  an  Austrian 
on  a  tour."  Louisville's  response,  it  thinks  Avas  "good  for  its 
soul,"  saying: 

"Undoubtedly  we  have  needed  something  to  jolt  us  back  into 
a  mood  of  patriotism  and  national  feeling.  With  the  end  of 
battle  on  the  field  came  a  swift  slump  into  a  materialistic  atti- 
tude toward  life,  toward  our  neighbors,  toward  the  Hag.  From 
a  high  pitch  of  glorious  nationalism  came  a  descent  into  selfish- 
ness and  a  stolid  indifference  to  things  which  counted  most 
thirteen  short  months  ago,  into  an  attitiide  of  Don't  Cai'e.  Im- 
agination and  a  sense  of  responsibility  fell  prey  to  a  pursuit  of 
dollars,  idleness,  or  amusement. 

"The  flag  had  had  its  day.  The  reaction  to  other  extremes 
got  under  way.  The  Kreisler  incident  has  reminded  us  that, 
after  all,  we  have  a  countiw  for  which  stern  fighting  was  done, 
which  is  still  our  country,  for  whose  traditions  and  ideals  we 
must  yet  stand  and  stand  firmly. 

"The  opposition  was  not  to  Kreisler  the  artist,  but  to  Kreisler 
the  officer  of  a  Hun  army,  which  fouglit  to  entrench  Prussianism 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  a  crucifixion  of  Art,  nor  yet  a  narrow 
vindictive  fanaticism  against  the  foe.  The  Sound  of  Ilnnnish 
guns  has  hardly  died  away.  The  IVace  Treaty  has  not  yet  been 
ratified,  either  with  (lermany  or  Austria.  Must  perfectly 
normal,  national  feeling  give  way  to  an  ill-timed  art  venture?" 

The  Duluth  Tribune  puts  the  case  for  the  violinist: 

"He  is  an  Austrian  and  his  native  tongue  is  German,  but  he 
also  speaks  perfect  English  and  his  wife  is  an  American. 

"During  our  neutrality,  when  he  had  the  entire  legal  and 
moral  right  to  do  so,  he  sent  much  of  the  proceeds  from  his  con- 
certs given  in  this  coimtry  to  Austria.  But  he  did  not  send 
this  money  to  tliat  Government,  nor  to  in  any  way  help  support 
the  war,  as  he  would  have  had  the  right  to  do.  He  sent  it  to 
support  a  considi>rable  number — about  thirty,  as  we  remember 
— -Serbian  orphans,  children  of  those  who  had  fought  against 
Austria  and  who  were  prot'ges  of  his  wife. 

"He  also  sent  it  to  aid  artists  of  all  nationalities  marooned 
in  Austria,.  After  war  came  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
before,  he  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  in  which  his  wife  was  a 
worker.  He  also  bought  Liberty  bonds,  and  finally  he  gave  con- 
certs in  our  cantonments  to  our  soldiers,  and  that  without  charge. 

"Does'  it  not  impress  all  true  Americans  that  a  man  whost^ 
music  was  American  enough  for  our  boys  in  khaki  in  the  camps, 
whose  music  rested  them,  inspired  them,  comforted  them,  that 
that  man's  music  as  well  as  that  man  is  good  enough  and  his 
violin  American  enough  for  all  the  rest  of  us?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  foreign-born  artist  who  deserves  a  more  cordial 
welcome  from  us  all  just  as  Americans." 

Finally^  if  hiunor  can  add  a  savor  to  the  subject,  the  Norfolk 
Virginian  Pilot  tries  to  supply  it: 

"'Why  not  take  advantage  of  the  music  of  a  vanquished  foe, 
considering  it  one  of  the  spoils  of  war?'  asks  the  Paris  newspaper. 
The  question,  lightly  put,  has  been  answered  in  a  ])ractical 
manner  by  a  concert  audience  in  the  French  capital  which  cast 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  readmitting  German 
music.  Sentiment  is  still  against  Gei-man  opera  and  Licder,  but 
German  instrumental  music  has  again  aj)peared  on  flic  lu-ogranis. 
There  is  a  little  moral  in  all  this  for  hyper-American  organiza- 
tions that  make  a  show  of  patriotisni  by  objecting  to  the  per- 
formances of  Fritz  Kreisler.  In  France,  wliicli  lias  nu)st  to  fear 
from  a  recrudescence  of  Kuliur,  the  objection  has  been  scrai)ped. 
The  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Legion  has  sensibly 
taken  the  initiative  in  combating  this  form  of  chauvinism  by 
extending,  through  its  president,  a  special  in\ituti()u  to  KrcisUr 
to  play  in  that  city  binder  its  auspices." 


"  WEIR  " 

To  BE  CLAIMED  by  both  radical  and  conservative 
would  seem  a  curious  tribute  to  any  artist;  but  the 
writers  about  Weir,  now  that  he  has  passed  out  of  this 
world,  assert  that  for  him  it  is  a  tribute  of  high  praise.  For 
with  the  tribute  goes  the  admiration  of  both.  It  establishes 
for  him  open-mindedness,  sympathy,  and  eclecticism  as  well  as 
achievement.  He  came  from  the  school  that  the  Modernists 
most  abhor — Gerome's  in  Paris — but  he  was  near  enough  on  the 


"THE  MUSE  OF  MUSIC," 

Roprcseiitiii^  tlio  earlier  period  of  .T.  Aklcn  Weir's  worl<,  an  artist 

■\vlio  in  later  years  more  than  once  changed  his  "  maniuT  "  in  response 

to  the  stimulus  of  changing  ideas  in  painting. 


side  of  the  agitating  angels  to  be  first  named  by  them  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  New  York  just  before 
the  war.  He  gave  way  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Davies,  but  it  is  not  claimed 
that  had  he  filled  the  post  the  i)icture  whicli  earned  the  show 
its  cachet  with  the  multitude — "The  Nude  Descending  the 
Staircase" — would  not  have  hung  on  the  walls.  Weir  liked 
novelty  and  was  an  experimenter  in  new  ways,  but  he  was 
gifted  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  beauty  which  guided  his  soul 
safely  among  uncharted  i^aths.  He  was  an  Academician, 
latterly  the  president  of  this  oldest  and  stablest  art  organization; 
but  he  was  also  among  the  special  groups,  like  "Th(>  Ten"  who 
represented  sometliing  more  than  tradition.  "To  him  the 
advent  of  the  impressionism  of  the  early  nineties,  with  its  high 
key  and  vibratory  color,"  says  Howard  Russell  Butler  in  the 
New  York  Tiincn,  "was  like  llie  opening  of  a  door  from  dark- 
ness into  light."     And  - 

"From  that  time  on  he  Mxod  and  worked  with  doubled  en(>rgy 
■ — lived  as  a  pioneer  in  a  nuir\('lous  unexi)lored  world,  with  a. 
spirit  of  youtli  that  he  never  lost.  That  was  one  of  his  clianns 
and  the  basis  of  his  influence. 

"'Modern  Impressionism'  has  brought  good  and  v\\\  in  its 
train.  INIauy  are  the  wrecks  that  mark  its  erratic  course  with 
its  nuiny  offshoots.  The  horde  of  nuxlernists,  with  all  their 
outcry,  have  usually  very  little  to  tell  us.  They  have  no  deej) 
stirrings  of  tlic  soul.  To  tlM'in  the  maniu'r  of  paititing — generally 
a  startling,  groltscpie  exhibition  of  force — is  eAerything.  Tln\\ 
strive  to  win  liy  exaggeration. 
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"Bui  \V(>ir  liad  restraint,  based  on  a  fine  artistic  sense.  He 
was  inspired  by  a  deep  love  of  the  humanity  and 'of  the  nature 
whieh  surrounded  him.  He  used  the  most  modern  means  in  a 
legitimate  way  and  for  noble  purposes.  He  modernized  truth 
and  beauty. 

"  It  is  diffieult  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  artistic  Iriumph  or 
to  estimate  the  lasting  value  of  his  final  achievement.  Some 
artists  are  known  as  expert  technicians  having  fixt  methods, 
.others  remain  always  experimenters.  Weir  belonged  to  the 
latter  class.  Never  contented  with  his  own  way,  he  was  always 
trying  out  the  new.  He  had  style,  but  lie  never  had  a  style. 
He  never  settled  down,  but  delighted  in  the  continuous  struggle 
;to  express  his  impression — the 
thought  which  inspired  each 
work  —  but  that  impression 
with  him  outweighed  the  man- 
ner of  expression.  He  tried 
many  media  and  many  meth- 
ods, but  was  never  fully  eon- 
tented  with  any." 

;  Where  a  man  is  "generally 
admired"  the  supposition  is 
that  he  must  be  lacking  in 
originality;  but  2' he  Evening 
Sun  takes  pains  to  disprove  the 
dictum  in  the  present  case: 

"Strongly  individual  ways 
of  seeing  things  and  of  express- 
ing the  creative  impulse  are 
pretty  certain  to  rouse  protest 
from  others.  But  Weir  man- 
aged to  break  the  rule.  He 
never  asked  leave  of  anybody 
to  paint  as  he  pleased — and  he 
gave  others  the  same  right. 

"Reeentlj^  an  honored  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy, 
he  put  his  name  also  in  the 
list  of  membeis  of  the  newest 
art  organization,  which  is  a 
protest  both  against  juries  and 
against  the  limits  of  classifica- 
tion imposed  by  the  Academy. 
He  cherished  tradition  in  so  far 
as  it  guards  the  world's  real 
treasures  of  hard-won  trutli. 
He  hated  the  hardening  of 
custom  into  a  shell  of  mean- 
ingless form. 

' '  Alden  Weir  was  a  man  first. 
His  art  exprest  his  character. 
He  submitted  to  discipline  to 
learn  the  alphabet  of  expres- 
sion.    If  he  protested  against 

the  new,  it  was  never  because  he  was  too  old  to  understand 
youth.  He  was  always  growing  himself.  What  better  hope 
can  we  cherish  for  him  than  that  which  Kipling  sang  in 
'L'Envoi' — the  ten-league  canvas,  the  brushes  of  comets'  hair, 
and  the  power  'to  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be 
tired  at  all.'  But  we  doubt  if  this  man  who  so  loved  his  work 
will  take  the  preliminary  'eon  or  two'  for  rest." 

What  is  it,  asks  Mr.  Cortissoz,  in  7'/ie  Tribune,  that,  making 
his  death  a  grief  to  those  who  knew  him,  must  also  bring  to 
every  one  interested  in  American  art  a  sense  of  loss? 

"It  is  the  thing  that  led  early  in  his  career  to  his  being  called 
just  'Weir' — his  ardor  for  beauty,  his  lofty  standard,  his  energy 
in  the  quest  for  whatever  was  fine  in  art.  Weir  recognized 
by  instinct  the  perfect  work  of  art.  There  are  some  deliglitful 
stories  of  his  European  experiences,  those  of  a  modest  artist 
placed  by  collectors  who  were  his  friends  in  a  position  to  riib 
Aladdin's  lamp  when  he  peered  into  a  likely  corner.  He  it  was 
who  bought  for  Erwin  Davis  the  'Joan  of  Arc'  by  Bastien- 
Lepage  which  Mr.  Davis  gave  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  it  was  to  him  that  the  same  collector  was  in- 
debted for  one  or  both  of  the  two  Manets  which  he  gave  to  the 
same  museum,  the  'Boy  with  a  Sword'  and  the  'Woman  with  a 
Parrot.'  It  all  happened  thirty  years  ago  and  more — the  Davis 
gifts  were  made  in  1889;  but  there  stays  in  the  mind  a  delectable 
anecdote   of   Weir   suddenly   invading   Manet's   studio,    of   his 


pouncing  upon  the  pictures,  and  of  the  Frenchman's  grateful 
astonishment.  Possibly  it  is  apocryphal.  It  does  not  matter. 
The  tale  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  Avith  Weir's  faculty  for  wise, 
disinterested  transactions. 

"There  is  another  story  of  his  buying  at  Agnew''s  the  magnif- 
icent 'Portrait  of  a  Man,'  by  Rembrandt  (the  portrait  of  a  young 
sitter,  in  high  hat  and  large  fiat  collar),  which  is  in  the  Marquand 
collection  at  the  Metropolitan.  Weir  was  going  abroad,  and, 
so  the  story  runs,  Mr.  Marquand  asked  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
for  anything  that  struck  him  as  superlatively  good.  He  saw 
the  Rembrandt  in  Londanand  tho  it  cost  something  like  $25,000, 
he  bought  it  on  the  spot,  cabling  the  news  over.     While  he  was 

waiting  for  a  reply  the  dealers 
surprized  him  liy  offering  to 
buy  the  picture  back  at  an 
advance  of  .$10,000.  Weir 
smiled  his  enchanting  smile 
and  brought  the  Rembrandt 
home.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  incidents  of  a  similar 
order  which  might  be  chron- 
icled. There  must  have  been 
numerous  amateurs  among  his 
friends  only  too  glad  to  lean 
upon  his  taste.  For  his  taste 
was  impeccable." 


"THE  GREEN  BODICE," 

Looked  upon  by  many  as  Weir's  tiiu'st  paiiitinfj.    It  was  prcsentod  to 
the  ^Metropolitan  Musdun  l)y  tlic  late  George  E.  Hearn. 


STUDENT  EADICALISM— 

"Reliable  rumor"  has  made 
it  known  that  New  York's 
Board  of  Education  is  drawing 
up  a  creed  for  school  children. 
The  New  York  Globe  has  seen 
one  draft  and  finds  that  "the 
child  wtII  be  asked  to  agree  to 
revere  and  defend  his  country's 
flag,  to  respect  and  obey  the 
President  and  the  laws,  to  sup- 
port American  ideals  of  fair 
play,  'including  the  ideal  of 
unhampered  opportunity  un- 
der the  law  for  all,'  to  put 
patriotism  above  other  loyal- 
ties, and  to  'oppose  aU  re- 
volutionary movements,  such 
as  Bolshevism,  anarchism, 
I.  W.  W.-ism,  or  any  movement 
antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  tending  to 
subvert  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.'"  The  (.'lobe  does  not  pretend  to  oppose  the  desirable 
ideals  of  the  educators,  but  scents  a  danger  in  their  methods: 

"Some  of  the  children  will  understand  in  a  general  way  wdiat 
it  means.  Of  these  most  will  sign  without  hesitation.  Some  w^on't. 
These  will  be  the  children  who  will  grow  up  into  the  wrong  sort 
of  radicals  if  they  are  not  taken  in  hand.  The  Board  of  Education 
will  take  them  in  hand,  if  it  follows  precedents,  by  refusing  them 
l)romotion  or  refusing  to  allow  them  to  graduate — in  short,  by 
driving  them  out  of  the  schools.  This  will  lea^^e  in  the  schools  the 
children  who  could  not  understand  the  board's  creed,  the  children 
who  understood  it  in  a  general  way  and  agreed  with  it,  and  the 
children  who  understood  it,  and  did  not  agree  with  it,  but  for  the 
sake  of  their  diplomas  pretended  to  agree  with  it.  The  menace  of 
j  u venile  radicalism  will  not  have  been  removed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  young  radicals  who  were  estopped  from  getting  an  education 
in  the  public  schools  will  be  getting  one  in^the  anarchist  Sunday- 
schools  and  out  of  pink  periodicals  and  carmine  pamphlets. 

"If  the  Board  of  Education  actually  desires  to  eliminate  rad- 
icalism from  the  schools  it  will  have  to  use  another  method.  It 
Avill  have  to  teach  it  out.  It  will  have  to  hang  on  to  the  children 
who  have  soaked  up  violently  radical  ideas  and  demonstrate  to 
tliem  that  other  ideas  are  better.  It  had  better  not  attempt  to 
drive  legitimate  political  ideas  out  of  any  student's  head,  whether 
such  ideas  are  radical  or  not,  for  if  a  board  of  education  began 
to  do  this  it  might  end  by  trying  to  make  the  students  all  Demo- 
crats or  all  Republicans." 
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OUR  LITERARY  MANNERS  AND  MR.  WELLS'S 

MR.  WELLS'S  LITERARY  MANNERS  are  given  an 
airing  in  an  outburst  attacking  the  manners  of  literary 
America.  He  sends  The  Atlantic  Monthly  a  tingling 
letter  over  the  persistence  of  statements  here  that  he  is  the  author 
of  " Barbellion's  Diary,"  He  has  said  that  he  didn't  write  it, 
just  as  Sir  James  Barrie  has  said  that  he  didn't  write  "The 
Young  Visiters."  If  Americans  think  they  are  pressing  a  com- 
pliment on  WeUs  and  Sir  James  in  their  "damnable  iteration" 
they  are  undeceived  by  this 
letter,  for  which  Mr.  Wells 
seems  to  desire  publicity.  His 
assumption  is  that  Barrie  Avill 
be  equally  grateful,  and  we 
must  admit  he  ouglit  to  if  it 
is  equally  fixt  in  his  mind  tliat 
America  looks  upon  British 
writers  as  "cheats  and  liars." 
What  Mr.  Wells  tells  The 
Atlantic  as  "the  chief  insult" — 


"lies  in  tlie  extraordinary 
presumption— which  3^ours  is 
not  alone  among  American 
reviewers  in  making — that  an 
English  writer  is  a  l)arefac(>d 
cheat  and  liar,  that  he  will  say 
he  has  not  writ  ten  a  l)ook  wliidi 
he  has  written,  and  that  he 
will  persist  in  this  falsehood 
until  he  is  exposed  by  the 
sleuthlike  activities  of  'critics' 
between  the  lines  of  the  sus- 
pected document.  I  liave  said 
clearly  that  I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  writing  of  'Bar- 
bellion's Diary.'  I  would  re- 
peat it  here  and  now.  'Bar- 
beilion'  is  what  he  professes  to 
be,  a  dying  man,  an  ex-assistant 
at  the  Natural  History  Muse- 
um; he  and  his  circumstances 
are  quite  well  known  to  Dr. 
Chalmers  Mitcliell,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  jNIr.  Frank  Swinner- 
ton,  and  a  number  of  equally 
reputable  witnesses.  Yet  this 
silly  and  insulting  campaign 
about  the  Barbellion  hoax  goes 
on  and  goes  on  in  American 
'literary'    pulilications.     It    is 

even  sillier  than  the  persistent  altribulion  to  Sir  Jjinies  Barrie 
— rin  spite  of  his  plain  denial' — of  'The  Young  Visiters.' 
People  over  here  know  all  about  Daisy  Ashford;  th(>  book 
is  just  exactly  what  it  ])rofesses  to  be.  'Barbellion'  numi- 
fcstly  wrote  up  his  diary  for  publication  and  in1r()duc(>d  a 
self-contradiction;  Djiisy  Ashford  picked  u])  a  quaint  use  of 
'oozed'  from  one  of  Barrie's  books;  these  tilings  are  to  weigh 
against  our  woi'd.  What  sort  of  idiotic  world  of  cheating, 
forging,  and  hoaxing  does  your  critic  imagine  we  live  m! 

"The  re\iewer  tinds  no  difficulty  in  identifying  Barbellion's 
style  and  personality  with  mine,  which  establishes  liis  literary 
quality  pretty  conclusively.  With  an  air  of  profound  resear«h, 
he  writes  of  correlating  the  careers  of  W.  N.  1'.  Barbellion  and 
myself.  Well,  there  is  a  marvelous  correlation.  I  was  a  student 
of  biology,  among  other  subjects,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
in  South  Kensington  between  1885  and  1S8S;-  Barbellion  Avas  an 
assistant  in  zoology  (which  is  notoriously  a  branch  of  biology) 
at  the  Natural  History  Aluseum  at  Soulli  Kensington — which 
from  America  looks  very  clost;  to  the  Royal  College — in  191 1. 
Our  parentage,  private  circumstances,  everything  else  in  our 
lives,  has  been  Avidely  divergent — bMt  that  biology!  Most  sus- 
picious! The  difTea'(>nces  of  style  are  really  so  great  that  tliey 
reach  out  at,  and  ])ositively  ])rod  your  critic.  The  diary  has 
passages  of  a  kind,  for  which  1  am — how  shall  1  say  if' — temper- 
amentally indisposed.  Thej'  can  not  stay  liim  on  his  foolish 
course.  They  merely  produce  this,  one  of  the  most  stupid 
sentences  ever  written  by  a  critic:   'Such  passages  make  me  feel 


that  a  great  novelist  may,  perhaps,  be  ridding  his  spirit  of  some 
accumulation  that  has  been  held  in  check  in  works  published 
under  his  own  name.'  So  where  Barbellion  is  like  me,  it  proves 
him  me,  and  where  he  is  unlike  me,  it  proves  me  a  dirty  rascal. 
Well — I  ask  you — is  this  American  criticism':"' 

Mr.  WeUs  has  sold  so  many  books  in  America  that  it  would 
furnish  a  really  interesting  literary  phenomenon  if  he  could  be 
found  wholly  unable  to  answer  his  own  question.  If  he  reaUy 
needs  help  the  Kansas  City  Star  furnishes  some  upon  the  par- 
ticular point   of   the   "genuineness   of  recent   English  literary 

avowals":    ' 


"IMID-DAY." 

The  versatility  of  AVoir  is  seen  in  liis  readiness  to  paint  portraits, 

liKiires,  or  landscape  at  will.     This   landscape  represents  his  latest 

period  after  he  had  espoysed  the  methods  of  the  Iiii))r(>ssioiiists. 


"In  1917  there  appeared  in 
London,  and  subsequently  in 
America,  a  book  called  '  Chris- 
tine,' by  Alice  Cholmondeley. 
It  was  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  an  English  girl  to  her 
mother  from  Berlin  and  other 
places  in  Germany,  covering  a 
period  from  May  to  August, 
1914.  In  the  preface  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  tells  the  reader 
Christine  was  her  daughter, 
and  that  she  died  in  Stuttgart 
thre<>  days  after  the  date  of 
Iter  last  letter.  For  nearly 
three  years  the  mother  kept 
the  letters  private,  not  alone 
because  the  love  in  them  made 
them  sacred  to  her,  but  because 
at  that  time  she  believed  the 
judgments  in  them,  of  Ger- 
mans and  Germany,  too  severe 
and  sweeping.  But  when  the 
Gei'man  character  was  at  last 
revejiled  to  the  world  in  its 
true  light  the  mother  of  the 
dead  gii'l,  whom  the  war  killed, 
she  sajs,  'just  as  surely  as  if 
she  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
trenches,'  felt  she  ought  to 
publish  these  last  mementoes 
Of  her  loA  ed  one,  to  share  her 
grief,  as  she  says,  for  the  value 
there  may  be  in  her  lost 
daughtet's  pictur<^  of  Germany, 
'which  it  will  be  necessarj'  to 
keep  clear  and  naked  before  us 
in  the  future  if  the  world  is 
to  be  saved.' 

"None  coidd  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity and  genuineness  of  a  book 
put  forth  Avith  such  an  intro- 
duction., and  the  book  itself  sustained  the  character  tlms  given 
it.  The  publishers  printed  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  letters  and 
added  t  he  touch  of  a  note  saying  it  had  been  deemed  best  to 
alter  some  of  the  ])ersonal  names  in  the  manuscriiit.  The 
American  i)ublic,  and  tlie  British  so  far  as  we  know,  accepted 
the  book  for  what  it  purported  to  be.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
sonu'thing  of  a  shock  that  its  readers  afterward  saw  it  listed  by 
file  publishers  as  a  Avork  of  fiction,  and  read  this  frank  adAer- 
tisement  of  it:  'The  striking  and  poAverful  descrijitions  of  Berlin 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Avar  .  .  .  make  "Christine"  a  notable 
addition  to  the  fiction  which  has  dealt  with  tlie  great  Euro- 
])ean  ccmtlict.'  And  the  publishers  go  on  to  deseril)e  it  as  an 
'interpretation'  of  the  German  state  of  mind  comp;wable  to 
that-  Mr.  Wells  gave  of  the  English  state  of  mind  in  'Mr. 
Brit  ling  Sees  It  Through.' 

"Willi  the  recollection  of  this  recent  'sell,'  American  readers 
and  reA'icAvers  ought  not  to  be  too  harslily  condemned  Avhen 
they  look  tAvice  at  books  like  'Barbellion's  Diary'  and  'The 
\'oung  Visiters.'  Literary  hoaxes  have  been  common  enough 
to  ])ut  the  j)ublic  u])on  its  guard.  It  is  understandable,  of 
course,  that  no  author  finds  it  agreeable  to  have  imputed  to 
him  th((  work  of  another.  But  surely  Avriters  of  such  posi- 
tion as  Wells  and  Barrie  can  afford  to  view  Avith  indulgence 
sjx'cnlations  that  might  indeed  make  lesser  authors  feel 
injui'ed  and  unhappy,  but  Avhich  can  not  shake  the  pedestals 
of  the  truly  great.  Mr.  Wells  ought  to  be  a  sport  and  see  it 
through." 


THE   CRY   OF  THE   WORLDS   CHILDREN 


T 


ii-^Y  THINE  ENEMY  HUNGER,  FEED  HIM,"  is 
ad\'ice  never  more  timely  than  to-day  and  peculiarly 
appealing  when  the  call  is  made,  not  for  the  adults  of 

the  hungry  lands  of  Central  Eiu-ope,  but  for  the  little  babies, 

who  are  dying  in  large  numbers.     In  fact,  the  cry  of  starving 

cJiUdren  seems  almost  to  circle  the  globe 

and  rise  to  heaven,  tho  the  voices  of  those 

in  the  Central  Empires  of  Europe  are  per- 
haps shriller  and  more  pitiful,  even  if  they 

do  not  drown  the  cries  from  Siberia  and 

even  Mexico.     The  .Pope's  appeal,  cabled 

from  Rome  and  printed  in  the  New  York 

Tribune,  is  made  "to  the  entire  episcopacy 

of    the    Catholic    world    in  behalf  of  the 

children    of    the    suffering    population  of 

Central  Em'ope."     He  adds:    "What  we 

order  the  Catholics  to  do  we  hope  wiU  be 

an  example  to  others,  to  all  of  whom  we 

address  a  paternal  request.     We  are  sure 

it  wUl  be  well  received."     The  situation  in 

Austria,  where  the  need  seems  most  acute, 

is  set  forth  by  Chancellor   Karl  Renner, 

of   the  Aiistrian  Republic,  in  statements 

prepared  for  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris, 

and  given  out  to  the  Associated  Press : 


oo  'N^t/w    o »»  *     (-♦  et  A.  V  E  ►»-«.  •«• 


\--   f   <B&-  g*>i  f^  j^ 


drawn  on  only  as  funds  for  their  payment  are  furnished  by  the 
American-Hungarian  Committee.  The  Countess  draws  a 
picture: 

"The  population  of  Budapest  doubled  from   1914  to   1917, 
having  increased  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  so  that  to  add 

to  the  misery  tlie  people  were  over- 
•Towded.  Besides  this,  there  were  the 
total  lack  of  linen  and  the  terrible  scarcity 
of  soap.  There  was  no  paint,  labor  was 
so  high  that  no  one  thought  of  making 
repairs,  so  that  the  standard  of  living  be- 
came more  and  more  sordid  and  horrible. 
Before  the  arinistif-e  ])rices  were  about  as 
follows,  counting  the  crown  at  its  normal 
value:  Meat,  $2.50  a  pound;  lard,  $4; 
butter,  $5,  and  tea,  $4r)  a  pound.  No 
cereals  could  be  bought  except  flour,  no 
rice,  coffee,  chocolate,  alcohol,  or  candles, 
or  a  long  list  of  other  things.  Only  good 
quality  of  cloth  could  be  bought,  and 
that  cost  $80  a  yard.  A  linen  sheet  was 
$140;  a  spool  of  thread,  $10;  and  the 
cheapest  shoes,  $80.  Nearly  all  medicines 
had  given  out,  and  in  the  hospitals  the 
patients  were  hungry  and  cold.  In  some, 
if  a  man  had  a  nightshirt  he  could  not 
have  a  sheet.  Nothing  made  of  rubber 
existed,  and  paper  was  used  for  cotton, 
wool,  and  nearly  everything  else,  even 
bandages." 


K'tAt-J-'- 
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"When  I  left  Vienna  we  had  only  nine 
thousand  tons  of  flour  for  six  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  people,  a  supply  for  six 
days  only.  Children  are  dying  of  hunger 
and  cold  in  Vienna,  and  85  per  cent,  of 
those  between  nine  months  and  three  years 
of  age"  are  suffering  with  rickets.  The  loss 
of  weight  on  the  part  of  nursing  mothers 
is  serious,  resulting  in  diminution  of  the 
nursing  capacity.     For  these  reasons  it  is 

of  utmost  importance   that  supplies  go  forward  at  once,  even 
.Avhile  we  are  in  Paris  aw'aiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for 
credits,  because  weeks  must  pass  before  supplies  ordered  even 
now  can  reach  Austria. 

"By  help  I  mean  such  assistance  as  wiU  facihtate  our  task  of 
keeping  our  nation  alive  and  at  the  same  time  of  fulfilling  our 
obligations  to  the  Allied  Powers. 

"We  are  now  paying  thirty  prices  for  everything  we  buy. 
That  is  to  say,  the  crown  has  depreciated  to  one-thirtieth  of  its 
normal  value.  At  the  same  time  we  have  exhausted  our  re- 
sources in  securities  and  we  have  nothing  left  but  the  resources 
which,  according  to  Article  197  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  are 
mortgaged  to  the  Allies  for  payment  of  reparations. 

"1  am  going  to  ask  the  Supreme  CoTincil  to  release  from  that 
mortgage  a  sufficient  amount  of  our  national  wealth  to  form  the 
basis  of  security  for  loans  that  are  absolutely  needed  to  insure 
the  feeding  of  our  people.  What  we  need  first  is  a  long-term 
credit  abroad  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  with  Avhich  to  procure 
food  until  the  end  of  October,  1920." 

Austria's  divorced  partner,  Hungary,  suffers  a  plight  no  less 
distressing.  Her  woes  were  set  forth  by  a  woman  of  American 
birth,  (he  Countess  Szcchonyi  (nee  Gladys  Vanderbilt),  who 
declares  in  the  New  York  Times  that  "96  per  cent,  of  the  babies 
in  the  State  Infant  Dispensary  of  Budapest  died  last  JSIareh," 
und  even  in  June  "the  percentage  had  been  decreased  only  to 
03."  Mr.  Hoover's  plan  at  present  in  operation  is  "to  feed 
300,000  cliildren  one  meal  a  day  at  five  cents  a  meal  for  seven 
months."  The  European  Children's  Fund  has  large  stocks 
of  food  at  Triest,  but,  according   to  Mr.  Hoover,  these  can  be 


ART  FOR  MILK. 

A  Christmas  post-card  painted  by  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Vienna  Arts  and  Crafts  Muse- 
um sent  to  America  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "Vienna  Children's  Milk  Fund. 


Such  reports  are  confirmed  by  the 
British  Director  of  Relief  in  Europe, 
Sir  William  Goode,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
To  a  New  Y'ork  Tribune  representative 
he  savs: 


"Unless  America  comes  to  the  rescue, 
it  is  terrible  to  think  what  wiU  happen. 
The  greatest  and  most  crying  need  is  credits  with  which  to  buy 
food  and  raw  materials.  Two  billion  pounds  sterling,  half  of 
which  would  go  to  Germany,  may  be  accepted  as  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  credits  required.  Europe  can  not  supply  these 
credits,  so  the  heavy  burden  of  lightening  the  suffering  of 
millions  of  human  beings  falls  upon  America. 

"The  place  of  gi'eatest  need  in  Central  Europe  is  Austria. 
The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  misery  in  Austria  are  quite  true, 
and  the  fact  is  that  conditions  there  are  worse  than  they  are 
represented.  Austria  is  now  at  the  end  of  the  English-French- 
Italian  loan  of  $48,000,000. 

"In  Vienna  the  supply  of  food  is  below  the  normal  hving 
standards,  and  even  the  children,  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
parative few  who  can  be  given  a  little  food  by  charity,  are  totally 
without  mUk.  American  relief  organizations  are  doing  excellent 
work,  feeding  from  100,000  to.  200,000  chfldren  daily.  I  visited 
several  American  kitchens,  one  of  which  was  in  the  late  Arch- 
duke's palace.  There  the  Americans  pro\dde  1,300  meals  daily. 
This  is  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  legacies  to  Europe,  for  which  Europe 
is  very  thankful 

"As  for  Hungary,  she  is  bled  white  by  the  Roumanians. 
First,  like  an  army  of  locusts  feeding  on  tlie  land,  600,000  strong, 
it  is  calculated  that  Rouniania  has  lifted  from  Hungary  between 
200,000  and  400,000  tons  of  foodstuffs;  secondly,  distribution 
and  transportation  are  bad,  and  Roumania  is  using  her  railways 
for  her  army.  There  are  difficulties  even  in  the  districts  where 
the  supplies  are  more  plentiful. 

"The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  officials  informed  me  that 
they  had  nothing  like  enough  cereals  to  last  them  through  the 
year.  They  say  they  want  700,000  tons  of  breadstuffs  and  can 
not  get  their  industries  going  because  there  is  no  money  to  buj- 
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wool  and  other  raw  materials.  And  Europe  hasn't  got  the 
money  to  lend  to  them.  Poland  is  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
position,  for  that  eoimtry,  it  is  estimated,  is  600,000  tons  short 
in  materials.  And  it  is  the  same  problem  there,  for  they  say 
there  is  no  money  or  credits  with  which  to  buy." 

"In    this    cause    of    starving    and    perishing    humanity    the 
United    States    Government    must    act," 
says  the  New  York  Sun  editorially: 

"This  is  a  matter  not  of  years  and 
months,  but  of  weeks  and  daj^s.  It  is  a 
work  which  must  be  done  right  now.  It 
is  a  thing  vividly  and  tragically  before  our 
very  eyes.  Starving  Austria's  demand  is 
the  first  to  be  heeded  because  already  her 
people  are  dying  in  the  streets  for  lack  of 
food.  But  before  the  winter  has  gone 
much  further  there  will  be  others  calhng 
ovit  to  us  for  bread.  Starving  Poland  wUl 
call.  Starving  Serbia  will  call.  Starving 
populations  in  half  a  dozen  other  countries 
of  Europe  will  call. 

"Friend  or  foe  of  yesterday,  the  suffer- 
ing and  dying  of  to-day  must  not  call  in 
vain  upon  America,  where,  whatever  our 
own  troubles,  granaries  are  bursting  with 
breadstuffs,  warehouses  are  packed  with 
meats  and  fats,  and  this  favored  land  is 
groaning  with  plenty." 

The  ravages  of  want  in  the  ranks  of  the 
children  do  not  stop  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  Near  East.  In  The  Japan  Advertiser 
(Toliyo)  we  read  an  appeal  sent  to  that 
country  by  Countess  Tolstoy,  a  relative 
of  the  late  novelist,  in  l)ehalf  of  children 
of  Siberia: 


THI  CRYOf  THC  POOR.Hf  Al^O 
yWAll. CRY HIM^Cir  BUT.'HAU 
MOTBi  HIARD.I/'AIOMON  2I,«I 


ANOTHER   POST-CAKD. 

If  the  American  people  really  know  what 

A'ienna  is    facing,    says    the  Neue    Freie 

PrcsfyC,  "  they  will  not  \'iew  oiir  destnic- 

tion  unmoved." 


"Unless  some  assistance  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial form  be  sent  to  'those  wlio  are 

working  indefatigably  in  Siberia  to  stem  the  ravages  of  hunger, 
exposure,  and  disease,  and  sent  quickly,  one  out  of  every  three 
among  the  young  children  of  Siberia  is  doomed  to  die  this  winter. 
For  every  two  children  who  can  manage  to  sur\-ive  the  rigor 
of  the  coming  winter  in  some  form  or  other  there  will  be  one  new, 
small  graA'e  to  greet  the  spring 

"Ask  in  almost  every  family  and  jou  will  find  that  during  the 
past  few  months  there  have  been  one  or  moi'e  deaths  among  the 
children. 

"This,  of  course,  ap])lies  particularly  to  the  poor,  but  even 
among  the  i)rosp(>rous  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  child- 
mortality.  1  know  tliat  in  Tomsk,  for  instance,  a  uniA  t-rsity  town 
and  one  w'here  the  average  family  seems  well  off,  the  mortalit\- 
is  higher  than  ."^0  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  d<'aths  among  the 
children  li\ing  in  refugee  barracks  and  the  crowded  railway 
box  cars  which  house  thousands  along  the  Trans-Siberian  line, 
is  higher  than  30  ])er  cent.  If  accurate  statistics  were  kept,  the 
world  would  l)e  appalled  at  the  wholesale  loss  of  life  among  the 
little  citizens  of  a  country  struggling  to  ))e  free." 

Finally,  attention  is  called  to  the  needs  of  children  on  our  own 
doorsteps  by  the  formation  of  a  Childhood  Conser\'ation  League, 
who  plan  to  sjiend  from  two  to  four  millions  a  year  for  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years  to  save  the  child  life  of  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries.  The  secretary.  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut,  who  has  visited  Mexico  during  the  year,  makes  lier  report 
to  the  financiers  who  have  underwritten  the  League  and  includes 
such  statements  as  these  that  The  Tunes  quotes: 

"It  is  known  in  Mexico  Cit,>'  that  8,000  die  anmiall\-  of  starA-a- 
tion,  and  that  there  are  116,000  homeless  children.  1  have  seen 
them  wdth  nothing  but  newspapers  to  cover  them,  and  in  V(>ra 
Cruz  they  stand  near  the  restaurants,  tlie  stj-ange  look  about 
them  of  those  who  have  lived  on  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  wait 
for  the  bones  and  crumbs  from  the  plates.  I  have  seen  five 
little  children  at  once  hiding  Ix'hind  a  pillar  where  we  dined  in 
the  opcm  air,  waiting  for  scraps.  I  told  the  waiter  to  feed  one 
little  f(^llow,  but  he  grabbed  the  fishbones  and  a  little  gravy 
from  my  plate  in  a  piece  of  newspaper,  and  ran  off  with  them, 
saying  that  there  were  babies  at  home. 


"Sufferings  of  the  women  and  the  little  children  at  the  hands 
of  the  bandits  and  the  soldiers  of  Carranza  can  not  be  discust. 
I  have  been  tlu'ough  the  hospitals.  I  have  asked  the  women 
if  the  unbelievable  stories  I  have  heard  were  true.  Thej'  put 
their  arms  around  me,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  embraced 
me,  when  they  knew  that  I  sympathized.  I  have  been  taken 
to  the  house  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  where  the  women  have 

suffered  as  well  as  the  poorest.  They 
Avould  break  down  and  weep  before  they 
could  tell  mo  their  stories. 

"In  ten  years  Mexico  will  be  in  a  more 
primitive  condition  than  before  the  arrival 
of  Cortez.  There  is  only  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  country 
bandits,  but  they  have  the  arms  and  the 
ammunition,  and  part  of  them  are  in  the 
Carranza  army. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  country,  a  land  of 
Eden,  and  a  docile  people,  or  they  would 
have  risen  against  these  conditions  long 
ago. 

"  You  might  beat  them  into  pulp  with  an 
army,  but  j'ou  would  do  no  good  unless 
you  built  up  an  educated  citizenship. 
Living  is  inexpensive  there.  A  small  sum 
will  support  a  child  for  a  year,  and  with 
every  center  of  education  you  open  you 
make  a  center  of  friendship  for  the  United 
States.  We  must  svippress  the  bandits 
and  reopen  the  industries. 

"The  entire  work  of  the  League  will  be 
on  a  hvmianitax'ian  basis.  There  will  be 
no  politics  in  it,  and  no  sectarianism.  It 
will  work  as  far  as  possible  with  institu- 
tions already  organized.  Religious  work 
^all  be  left  to  the  churches,  each  in  its  own 
way,  following  its  own  lines. 

"There  wiU  be  centers  in  each  of  the 
States  of  Mexico.  Hospitals,  training 
schools  for  nurses  and  for  teachers,  will 
be  started.  Mothers  will  be  instructed 
in  the  care  of  their  own  health  and  in  that 
of  the  cliildren,  and  a  general  work  organized  for  social  and 
industrial  betterment  along  many  lines." 


AMERICAN   VERSUS   CONTINENTAL 
SUNDAYS 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY,  along  with  other  Anier- 
ican  conceptions,  is  seen  "passing  through  a  period  of 
challenge  and  reassertion."  Mitigations  of  the  law 
to  permit  baseball,  golf,  or  theatrical  entertainments  haA^e 
brought  opposition  along  with  the  attempt.  The  Chrislia)i 
Sriexce  Monitor  (Boston),  however,  sees  the  Continental  Sun- 
day as  "the  thing  that  is  really  opposing  itself  to  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  Sunday."  We  couldn't  have  escaped  it  along 
with  our  other  accessions.  "No  such  unfiltered  flood  of  Euro- 
pean innnigration  as  that  of  the  last  two  or  thre(>  decades 
could  ever  have  been  permitted  to  roll  in  unchecked  without 
subjecting  American  institutions  to  more  or  less  European 
coloration."  The  fact  and  its  consequences  are  viewed  in  this 
manner  by  the  Boston  ])ublication.  which  speaks  in  the  \oice  of 
New  England  conser^■atism : 

".lust  as  tliere  has  hovn  an  easy-going  tcudtmcy  to  a<*cept 
European  immigi'ation  as  something  that  could  not  affect 
Am(>ri('a,  so  a  suiH-rlicial  liberalism  has  been  willing  to  tolerate 
the  European  Sunday  as  something  that  could  do  America 
no  harm.  Recent  experience,  however,  has  stimulated  more 
cai'efui  analysis  with  respect  to  niatt(>rs  of  this  sort.  Americans 
who  have  nalioiud  ideals  at  lieart  hav<>  discovered  that  not 
everything  that  has  come  unchallenged  from  Europe  has  de- 
ser\(Ml  a  welcome.  And  it  is  imw  a  question  worth  asking, 
whether  the  European  Sunday  should  be  allowed  to  displace* 
the  day  as  an  American  institution. 

"One  thing  to  be  noted  in  tliis  connection  is  that  a  principal 
menace  to  Sunday  as  Americ^ans  observe  it  lies  in  the  presence 
of  the  so-called  'Red'  radicals.     Not  only  do  their  European 
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experience  and  racial  traits  prevent  them  from  appi;eciating- 
American  ideas,  including  the  idea  of  Sunday;  but  their  radi- 
calism is  of  the  kind,  Socialistic,  Communistic,  Bolshevik,  or 
what  not,  that,  while  obsessed  with  a  notion  of  reason,  binds 
itself  to  atheism.  It  is  too  worldly-wise,  too  sophisticated, 
to  confess  to  any  belief  in  God.  And  this  abjuration  is  the  abyss 
which  separates  it  forever  from  the  real  America.  America, 
even  more  than  some  native  sons  realize,  is  officially  a  God- 
fearing nation.  It  does  not,  can  not,  abjure  faith  in  deity. 
Not  even  the  agnosticism  or  the  atheism  of  individual  Americans 
can  ever  blot  out  the  fact  that  the  founders  of  this  nation,  in 
official  phraseology,  recognized  the  power  of  Divine  Providence 
and  exprest  a  'firm  reliance'  on  its  protection." 

An  experiment  in  a  non-Continental  Sunday  was  recentl\ 
started  in  Baltimore  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reassert  the 
blue  laws  of  1723  in  applying  them  to  "confectioners,  druggists, 
and  bootblacks."  No  arrests  were  made,  but  names  of  blue- 
law  defiers  were  gathered  for  the  grand  jury.  The  Automo- 
bile Association  invoked  the  laws  in  its  own  behalf,  chiefly  to 
prove  their  obnoxious  character  and  close  public  garages.  The 
Newark  News  has  this  comment  on  the  situation: 

"If  it  can  be  considered  good  medicine  to  provoke  a  boil  on  a 
man's  neck  to  make  him  forget  the  pangs  of  rheumatism,  then, 
perhaps,  the  present  enforcement  of  the  blue  laws  in  Baltimore 
may  be  recognized  as  effective  political  therapy.  Possibly,  by 
making  th.;  people  of  a  whole  city  highly  uncomfortable  and 
hotly  resentful  at  a  certain  specific  thing,  their  minds  will  be 
distracted  from  the  multiplicity  of  troubles  that  go  to  make  up 
the  day's  general  discontent. 

"At  the  behest  of  a  grand  jury,  whose  foreman  is  a  clergyman, 
the  police  of  Baltimore  overworked  tliemselves  Sunday  rounding 
up  dispensers  of  soda-wcter,  candy,  ice-cream,  cigars,  news- 
papers, automob'I','  gasoline,  and  other  commodities  that  in 
1723,  the  year  the  blue  laws  were  adopted,  were  not  considered 
as  essentials.  Barbers,  newsboys,  and  others,  among  them  a 
man  engaged  in  repairing  his  house,  were  dragged  off  to  the 
calaboose,  charged  with  working  on  Sunday. 

"Such  a  procedure,  hoAvever,  savoring  of  oppression  at  a 
time  when  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  disgruntled  at  conditions 
in  general,  has  the  potentialities  of  danger.  Almost  to  a  man 
the  accused  persons  went  right  back  again  and  continued  to 
break  the  ancient  laws,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  public  ap- 
proval in  doing  so.  The  assistant  State's  attorney,  as  the 
prosecutor  is  called  in  Baltimore,  intimated  that  his  office  would 
do  nothing  to  punish  the  offenders.  Such  an  attitude  toward 
obsolete  laws  may  be  well  founded  in  the  present  case,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  just  and  necessary  measures  being  regarded 
in  the  same  light  and  a  gradual  drift  toward  an  anarchistic 
contempt  of  all  law  become  a  reality." 


WARNINGS   AGAINST   SPIRITUALISM 

SOMETHING  LIKE  THE  OLD  INVOCATION,  "Protect 
us  from  our  friends,"  seems  to  be  the  cry  of  one  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church  against  those  who  would  overprove 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  by  actually  talking  with  the  departed. 
The  New  York  Times  reports  a  warning  uttered  before  the 
Catholic  Library  Association  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  McMahon 
against  Catholics  attending  spiritualistic  seances.  He  told  his 
hearers  that-  the  Church  placed  an  "absolute  prohibition  upon 
any  dabbling  in  spiritualism,"  and  this  was  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching visit  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  English  exponent  of  the 
faith.  "The  consciences  of  Catholics  are  now  enlightened  by 
instruction  from  the  Holy  See,"  he  said,  "and  any  Catholic 
attending  a  seance  will  be  conscious  that  he  is  sinning  against 
the  light."  Spiritualism  in  England  has  attained  such  a  hold 
over  the  people  that  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  faith  as  well  as 
religious  newspapers  have  been  outspoken  in  their  denunciation. 
Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  writing  in  The  Chrisliun  Work  (New  York) 
of  his  observations  while  sojourning  there,  says: 

"This  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  communion  with  the 
dead  has  naturally  come  ajsout  through  the  wide-spread  losses 
from  the  war.  There  is  hardly  a  home  in  England  from  which 
some  boy  has  not  gone  forever  during  these  last  five  years.  We 
were  reeentlj'  addressing  one  of  those  great  Brotherhood  meetings 
in  London — 1,500  men  present — and  the  chairman  said:    'All 


tlie  request  hymns  now  are  those  which  sing  of  heaven.  There 
are  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  in  this  room  who  have 
not  lost  a  son  or  brother.'  These  millions  of  departed  ones — 
can  they  be  reached?  Can  one  have  communion  with  them? 
Can  they  break  through  the  wall  or  partition  between  their  world 
and  ours?  These  questions  arose  as  the  natural  yearning  of  a 
million  hearts.  Then,  one  by  one,  such  men  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doj-le  published  books  saying:  'We  ha^'e  had 
communications  from  our  boys.  We  have  spoken  with  them, 
and  with  their  comrades  who  perished  on  the  field  of  battle.' 
'Raymond'  and  'The  New  Revelation'  sold  by  the  thousands. 
Thousands  of  parents  said:  'If  they,  why  not  we?'  And  the 
result  has  been  what  one  might  almost  call  an  overwhelming 
rush  upon  the  mediums  to  seek  communion  with  the  dead. 
Everybody  possessing  any  mediumistic  power  whatever  has 
found  his  services  in  constant  demand,  and  long  lists  of  seances 
are  now  advertised  in  the  papers." 

Followihg  is  outlined  the  nature  of  the  communications  which 
are  being  received  from  tbese  boys: 

"The  first  thing, (of  course,  in  any  seance  is  the  establishment 
of  identity.  Most  remarkable  corroborations  of  identity  are 
given.  Identity  being  established,  the  next  thing  is  to  learn 
whether  the  dead  are  happy.  The  universal  testimony  is  that 
they  are,  and  that  life  is  very  beaiitiful  where  they  are.  We 
have  been  examining  with  some  carefulness  the  testimony  of 
such  books  as  Sir  Conan  Doyle's  and  Mr.  Leaf's,  and  their 
record  of  the  testimony  regarding  the  next  world  which  they 
have  received  from  the  spirits  of  the  departed  maj'  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  Life  is  taken  up*  in  the  new  world  at  the  point 
where  it  i?  broken  off  here.  A  jierson  is  no  better  or  worse 
when  he  enters  upon  the  next-  ^vorld  than  he  was  here.  If  he 
would  be  good  in  the  next  world  he  must  do  good  there,  and  if 
he  would  increase  in  wisdom  there,  he  must  strive  for  knowledge 
as  he  did  here.  Punishment  in  the  next  world  is  remedial,  never 
vindictive." 

Dr.  Lynch  is  not  an  opponent  of  spirit  communication,  but 
feels  it  is  a  matter  to  be  left  in  competent  hands.     He  says: 

"Our  own  feeling  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  while  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  seek  communion  with  those  whom,  we  have 
loved,  and  while  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  shoidd 
not  talk  with  them  if  they  are  near  to  us,  being,  as  we  are, 
immortal  souls  and  living  in  eternity,  not  time,  yet  the  means 
of  communication  and  the  machinery  of  contact,  so  to  speak, 
is  as  yet  so  imperfect  it  had  better  be  left  to  the  scientists  for  a 
time  and  made  a  matter  of  scientific  research  rather  than  of 
religious  faith.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  that  has  yet  come 
through  from  the  spirit  world  adds  much  to  faith." 

"London  is  medium-mad,"  says  a  A\Titer  in  The  Daily  Mail, 
who  views  the  matter  as  a  social  phenomenon: 

"Never  has  occultism  had  so  many  fervent  disciples.  Fash- 
ionable mediums  are  having  the  times  of  their  lives.  Their 
'consulting-rooms'  are  thronged  with  an  eager  crowd  of  in- 
quirers, and  they  can  afford  to  pick  and  choose  their  'clients.' 

"Most  of  them  specialize.  One  is  an  adept  at  the  direct  voice. 
Another  concentrates  on  clairvoyance  or  clairaudience.  A 
third  is  a  professor  of  psychometry.  Others  make  a  specialty 
of  direct  writing  on  paper  or  on  sealed  slates. 

"Only  a  chosen  few  hold  out  inducements  of  being  able  to 
produce  materializations  of  the  spirit  form.  Very  few  go  in  for 
every  class  of  phenomena.  The  consequence  is  that  the  earnest 
seeker  of  truth  is  passed  on  from  one  medium  to  another  accord- 
ing to  requirements. 

"Mediums  have  their  own  methods  of  securing  information. 
Most  of  them  have  their  touts  and  spies,  who  busy  themselves  not 
only  by  talking  about  the  mediums  and  bringing  in  business,  but 
also  by  finding  out  private  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  possible  clients. 

"When  a  complete  stranger  comes  to  a  medium  the  result 
is  usually  a  number  of  commonplaces.  The  medium  feels 
about  to  get  a  clue.  '  Come  back  again  next  week  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  more.  The  conditions  to-day  are  not  quite 
favorable,'  he  says. 

"The  client  leaves  the  house  and  is  followed  by  the  medium's 
spy.  Next  time,  if  it  is  worth  while,  'the  conditions'  are  more 
favorable  and  the  sitting  much  more  satisfactory.  The  spy  has 
been  busy. 

"Some  mediums  are  blackmailers.  They  use  the  knowledge 
they  gain  from  and  about  their  clients  to  extort  money  from  them. 
Others  are  professional  conjurers,  not  of  the  first  rank,  who  find 
mediumship  a  more  profitable  business  than  legerdemain." 
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Campbell's  for  Quality 

Campbeirs  is  a  household  word.  It  means  good 
food  to  millions  of  Americans.  Campbell's  Beans 
are  bought  for  their  quality,  their  delicious  flavor, 
their  famous  tomato  sauce— a  Campbell's  triumph. 
Only  the  choice,  perfect  beans  are  used.  These  are 
slow-cooked  until  thoroughly  digestible  and  nutritious. 
Lean  bacon  pork  adds  its  appetizing  relish. 

15c  a  Can 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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Know  "the  Works"  of  the  Watch 

You  Buy 


T 


The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate  price 
watch  in  the  world 

$80  and  up 


HE  hairspring  upon  the  balance  wheel  of 
a  watch  is  similar  in  function  to  the  effect 
of  gravity  upon  a  pendulum  in  a  clock. 
A  pendulum  swings  so  far  to  left  or  right  and  is  stopped 
and  swung  back  to  the  point  of  impulse  by  gravity. 

A  hairspring  retards  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  and  revolves 
it  back  to  the  point  of  impulse,  which  impulse  is  given  by  the 
escapement. 

Therefore,  as  the  hairspring  controls  the  speed  and  arc  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  balance,  or  its  resultant,  time,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  time-keeping  quality  of  the  movement  that  the 
balance  and  hairspring  be  mated  in  perfect  ratio  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  balance  and  the  proper  relation  of  that  weight  to  the  center 
of  gravity  and  the  strength  of  the  spring. 

To  determine  this  absolute  ratio,  John  Logan,  a  famous  Waltham 
horologist,  invented  a  vibratory  machine  (illustrated  above)  which 
so  accurately  mates  the  Waltham  balance  wheel  and  the  hairspring, 
so  perfectly  selects  the  right  hairspring  for  the  particular  balance 
wheel,  that  when  finally  assembled  in  the  watch  the  watch  is  a 
natural  time-keeper.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  Waltham  watch 
is  famous  for  its  close  and  constant  time-rate. 

The  foreign  watch  balance  and  hairspring  are  of  varying  construc- 
tion. They  are  made  by  hand  —  one  at  a  time  —  therefore  it  is 
impossible  even  for  a  skilled  watchmaker  to  determine  the  ratio 
weight  of  the  balance  to  the  strength  of  the  hairspring. 

Its  determination  is  by  the  uncertain  rule  of  thumb  method  in 
trying  various  hairsprings  until  one  is  found  which  approximately 
performs  its  function. 

This  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  Waltham.  watch,  due  to 
standardized  exclusive  machinery,  standardized  material,  abso- 
lute measurements  and  known  ratios,  is  the  watch  you  should 
insist  upon  buying  — 

And  why  the  world's  leading  horologists  came  to  Waltham  for 
time. 

This  ilory  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  boolilet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch 
education.      Sent  free    upon    request.      Waltham    Watch  Company,  Waltham,   Mass. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


ONLY  too  much  of  presentrday  verse 
is  begot,  as  it  has  been  paradoxically 
said,  of  "fatty  attenuation  of  the  soul." 
A  whole  school  of  poets  seem  to  rely  chiefly 
on  the  lees  of  emotion  to  stir  the  sympathy 
of  their  rea<l>rs.  But  the  effect  is  to  rouse 
sharp  distaste  in  persons  of  healthy, 
normal  feeling;  and  their  wish  for  what  is 
sound  and  whole  is  embodied  in  Contem- 
porary Verse  (New  York)  in  the  following 
exhortation : 

THE  POET'S  PATH 

By  Daniel  Hendehson 

When  Chaucer  sang — did  he  pursue 

A  mysti>';  or  exoU.-  strain. 
Not  so!     From  folk  he  met  he  drew 

His  Canterbury  train! 

And  Shakespeare  of  the  death.less  page — 

What  won  him  immortality? 
Because  he  made  our  world  his  stage 

He  lives  for  yon  and  me! 

And  Burns,  his  brief  hfe  madly  spent. 
Why  does  he  sway  us  to  this  hour? 

He  voiced  a  ruined  maid's  lament! 
He  mourned  a  broken  fiower! 

Ye  who  aspire  to  follow  Song, 

Spurn  not  the  plain,  broad  path  of  art! 

Walk  with  great  poets  through  the  throiiK 
And  feed  the  common  heart! 

A  spontaneous  and  genuine  tribute  to 
some  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  lie  buried  in 
France  appears  in  the  New  York  Times. 
They  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  as  readily 
as  they  would  get  into  a  scrap  at  home; 
and  it  is  grateful  to  have  their  glory  com- 
memorated in  their  vernacular. 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  THE  GANG 

By  James  .1.  Carroll 

There's   a   Boy    Scouts'   bunch   on   the   corner — 

Aw,  gee! 
An'  ta  think  o'   the  fellers  that  usta  be  Ib.ere: 
Brady,  Bertoni,  Smith,  an'  JMcNair, 
Scrap    Dolan,    Skip    Harvey,    Tod    Heustis — an' 

me! 
Them  guys  won't  bo  there  again,  never  no  more. 
An'  MuUin,  tlio  cop  that  usta  get  sore 
'Cause  we  couldn't  be  bullied  or  coaxed  to  kec;) 

quiet. 
Can    salt    down    his    "  Scatther,    now!     Yez    are 

worse  nor  a  riot." 

Brady  went  first,  in  the  Road  o'  the  Ladies — 
A    spectacled    Lieut,    said    that   that    place    wns 

Hades. 
But  I  gue.ss  he  meant  Hell  in  tlie  language  he 

spoke. 
The  .lerrys  sent  gas  ta  ns,  then  they  came  raidin", 
But   wo   gave    'em   a  skinful,    our   French   allies 

aidin'. 
We  hammered    'em  hard   till   they  staggered  an' 

broke — 
'Twas  the  first  chance  we'd  had  at  a  two-sided 

bout — 
But  a  lungful  o'   bullets  put  i)oor  Brady  out  I 

Dolan  went  next!     Say,   that  kid   was  a  daiid.v  ! 
Gloves  or  bari^  knuckles  he  was  ready  an'  haiid.N 
He  could  hit  like  the  kick  o'  a  nmle: 
I  had  height,  weight,  an'  reach  on  him,  but  evvn 

at  that, 
Whenever   we   scrapi)ed    I    i)Iaye(l   mous(>   ta   his 

cat. 
But  a  shell  cros.sed  his  guard  at  Bois   IJrule! 
Two   outa   the   gang   gone,    we   swore   when    we 

lost  'cm — 
Well,  never  mind  that,  the  Jers  know  what  they 

cost  'cm' 


Then  we  played  in  good  luck  till  Marvoisin, 
Where  we  sure  gave  the  Jerrys  the  rout. 
They  hit  all  the  high  spots  leavin'  that  place 
An'  I'll  .say  they'd  'a'  won  if  'twas  only  a  race. 
I  was  helpin'  ta  hasten  their  hurry. 
An'  I'd  no  time  for  lookin'  about. 
So  I  lost  "sight  o'  Harvey,  but,  after  a  while. 
We  foimd  liim  an'  seven  good  Jers — in  a  pile! 

Tlie  rest  of  us  held  till  the  Argonne, 

But  two  days  o'   that  cost  tis  three. 

An'  the  pair  that  was  left  had  ta  fight  for  the 

gang — 
Bertoni  an'  me. 

Now  I  ain't  sayin'  much  for  meself,  btit  that  wop 
Was  all  over  the  job,  an'  wouldn't  spell  "stop" 
Till  a  raft   o'    Him   bullets  from   a   camniitlaged 

nest 
Gave  liim  the  nudge  'twas  his  turn  ta  go  west. 

Seven  good  guys  gone  out!  an'  there'.s  only  n^e 

knowin' 
That  though  they  wasn't  no  heroes,  they  mad.'  a 

good  .showin'. 
They  didn't  get  no  citations  nor  no  cros;ies  de 

gare. 
But,  while  they  lasted,  them  fellers  was  there! 
Seven  outa  eight — ye  can't  call  that  bad! 
They  took  what  was  comin',  an'  gave  all  they  liad. 
An'  none  could  do  better  than  that,  you'll  agree — ■ 
Besides,  there's  left  only  three-quarters  o'  mel 


In  Contonporary  Verse  also  we  have 
memorial  lines  that  emphasize  the  great 
spiritual  transformation  of  the  fighter. 

CHANGED 

By  Ida  Judith  Johnson 

In  distant  fields  they  he. 

Young  lads  whom  you  and  I 

Have  teased  and  played  with  sunny  afternoons, 

Have  kissed  or  flouted  under  gentle  moons — 

In  distant  fields  they  Ue, 

Beneath  the  blood-bougiit  soil  of  Picardy, 

Their  names  forever  set 

Among  the  great  whom  Time  may  not  forget — 

In  distant  fields  they  Ue 

So  clothed  upon  with  majesty. 

So  far — so  far — 

We  can  but  view  their  shining  as  a  star 

That  thrones  its  deathless  fire 

Above  the  puny  reach  of  our  desire — 

Or  love — or  grief. 

It  seems  beyond  belief 

That   we  have  ever  known 

These  lads   to  hero-stature  grown; 

That  these  have  ever  been  to  us  the  gay 

Light-hearted  comrades  of  a  summer  day. 


Another  tribute  to  the  men  "gon(>  west" 
is  contributed  by  Arthur  Stanley  Bourinot 
to  The  Canadian  Magazine.  This  poem 
won  the  first  prize  (Veteran's  Class)  for 
poetry  in  the  Canadian  National  Lit(!rary 
Competition. 

CANADA'S  FALLEN 

By  Arthur  Stanley  Bourinot 

We  who  are  left  must  wait  the  years'  slow  healing, 
S(H'ing  tlie  things  they  loved,  the  life  they  lost — 
The  clouds  tliut  out  the  east  come,  huge,  con- 

c(>aling 
Tim  angry   sunset,   l)urnished,   tempest-tossed. 
How  will  we  bear  eartli's  beauty,  visions,  wonder, 
Knowing  they  loved  them  in  the  self-same  way — 
Th'  exulting  lightning  followed  by  deep  thunder, 
Th'  exhilaration  of  each  dawning  day? 
Banners  of  northern  lights  for  them  loom  greener. 
Waving  as  waves  the  s(>a-weed's  streamered  head; 
Where  bent   llie  swaying  wlieat,   tlie  sun-burned 

gleaner 
Will  llnd  in  their  rememhranee  (lowers  of  reil. 
Oh,  life  must  bo  immortal  for  their  .sake: 
Oh,  earth  will  rest   tlii>m  gently  till  they  wake. 


A  vivid  portrait  of  rustic  character 
shaded  Avith  deft  strokes  of  humor  appears 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  under  the  title, 

EXPERT  OPINION 

By  G.  S.  B 

Old  Walt — my  reference,  let  me  say, 

Is  to  no  poet  good  or  gray. 

But  to  the  farmhand  who  each  night 

Brought  us  our  milk — Old  Walt,  the  light 

Of  his  dim  lantern  holding  high. 

Each  night  would  scan  with  anxious  eye 

Our  porch  tliermometer,  then  stare 

East,  west,  north,  .south,  or  anywhere; 

Seeming,  as  somehow  such  folk  can. 

Too  strangely  wise  for  mortal  man. 

"Well,  Walter,  think  it's  going  to  rain?" 

Each  night  we'd  ask  in  vain; 

For  Walt  once  more  would  scrutinize 

Thermometer  and  vaulted  skies. 

Then  answer  as  he  turned  to  go, 

"By  Jiminy-Chris'mas,  I  dunno!"    .    . 

He  seemed  to  take  a  quenchless  pride 

In  acting  as  a  weather  guide. 

Of  similar  attractiveness,  tho  wholly 
different  in  character,  is  the  portrait  of  a 
grandmother  in  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette. 

THE   GRANDMOTHER 

By  Gladys  Hazel 

Upon  her  folded  hands  the  sunshine  falls. 
Bathing  their  lines  and  scars  of  toil  in  light. 
And  they  are  quiet  as  the  evening  earth 
That  waits  in  peace  the  coming  on  of  night. 

She  has  held  cliildren's  cliUdren  m  her  arras. 
Whose  babies  soon  may  lie  against  her  breast ; 
Now,  in  the  shade  of  memories  withdrawn. 
In  the  high  midday  sun  she  sits  at  rest. 

To  her,  remote,  witli  her  completed  Ufe 
About  her  Uke  a  garment,  age  is  kind, 
For  still  her  cliildren,  small  and  very  dear, 
Play  in  the  secret  dwelling  of  ln;r  mind. 

Turning  from  portraiture  to  landscape 
we  find  novelty  in  the  picture  of  a  Mon- 
tana night  in  Contemporary  Verse. 

MONTANA  NIGHT 

By  Elliott  C.  I^incoln 

Montana  night.     The  velvet  of  the  sky 

Is  powdered  thick  with  .silver  dust ;  below, 

A  realm  of  half-lights,  where  black  shadows  flow 

To  Stygian  lakes,  that  spread  and  multiply 

Far  to  the  east  the  Moccasins  rise  high 

In  jagged  silhouette.      Now,  faint  ami  low. 

A  night  iiird  sound-;  his  call.      Soft  brei'ze.s  blow 

Cool  with  the  dampness  of  a  stream  hard  by. 

Dim,  ghostly  s!iai)es  of  cattle  grazing  near 

Drift  steadily  aiToss  tho  ray  of  light 

From  a  lone  cabin,  and  I  think  I  hear 

The  l>arking  of  a  dog.     All  things  unite 

To  lull  the  senses  of  the  eye  and  ear 

•In  one  sweet  sense  of  rest;  jNlontana  night. 

Tho  tliere  is  no  liigh  lyric  quality  in  "The 
Day  of  l{ubber"  in  London  Ptihch,  there 
is  a  compact  exj^res.sion  of  the  whole 
history  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
scientific  appliance. 

THE   DAY    OF   RUBBER 

For  centuries  a  tropic  iilaiit. 

Obscure  and  insignificant. 

Common  to  both  worlds,  West  and  East, 

I  did  no  good  to  man  or  beast. 

Yet  now  my  rich  and  viscous  juice. 

Tur!i("d  to  a  locomotive  use. 

lias  lent  the  rigid  chariot  wheel 

'rii(>  limber  inoxenuMils  of  the  eel, 

.\iid  oils  that  kindle  and  explode 

Have  made  me  Monarch  of  the  Koad. 
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EDUCATION  -  IN  •  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 
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INDIANS   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES 


INDIANS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT— The  appearance  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  immediate  e'\ndence  of  the  long  pt>riod  during 
which  Indians  of  the  United  States  have  been  under  government 
tutelage.  This  report  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919, 
and  records  the  population  of  pure-blood  Indians  at  232,196; 
of  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes,  including  freedmen  and  inter- 
married \\-ith  whites,  101,oO(i.  These  combined  make  a  total 
of  333,702.  Their  estimated  incomes  were  $53,994,859,  of 
which  the  Civihzed  Tribes  received  $8,910,722.  Of  the  84,922 
Indian  children  ehgible  for 
school  instruction  there  are 
(i0,889  in  attendance.  In 
govei*nment  schools  there  are 
26,325;  in  Mission  schools 
5,441;  in  private  schools  102; 
and  in  public  schools  29,021 . 
There  were  10,000  Indians 
in  the  American  Army  forces, 
all  of  whom  acquitted  them- 
selves well  and  many  of  whom 
were  cited  for  special  acts  of 
bravery.  For  the  conduct 
of  the  Indian  Service",  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  June 
$14,575,495.  As  ]\lr.  Cato 
SeUs,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  writes  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
he  has  for  several  years  "rec- 
ognized as  of  lu'gent  admin- 
istrative importance  the  sep- 
aration of  competent  Indians 

from  the  incompetent  and  their  release  from  government  control." 
The  main  agencies  are  field  competency  commissions  and  "a 
consistent  practise  of  the  general  pohcy  of  declaring  competent 
all  Indians  of  one-half  or  less  Indian  blood,  who  are  able-bodied, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not  mentally  deficient."  During  the 
years  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  10,956  Indians  were  declared  compe- 
tent. This  is  a  greater  number  in  three  years  than  the  total  of 
9,894  in  the  ten  years  from  1906  to  1916.  The  policy  of  greater 
liberahsm  in  deaUng  with  the  Indian  dates  from  April  17,  1917,  and 
was  framed  to»the  end  that  "every  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
determined  to  be  competent  to  transact  his  own  lousiness  affairs, 
would  ])e  given  full  control  of  his  property  and  have  all  his  lands 
and  moneys  turned  over  to  him,  after  which  he  would  no  longer 
be  a  ward  of  the  Government."  With  proper  and  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  present  broader  pohcy,  it  is  averred,  "we  shall 
speedily  sift  the  Indian  who  should  stand  on  his  own  merits, 
pay  taxes,  discharge  the  ser^^ce  and  exercise  the  freedom  of 
citizenship,  from  those  who  will  require  the  .  protection  of  the 
Government  for  some  time  before  taking  on  such  responsibilities." 
There  are  fully  75,000  Indians  of  the  large  number  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bureau,  who  are  in  the  same  status  as  the 
reservation  Navajo,  Hualapai,  Hopi,  and  Apache  in  Arizona. 
Their  property  can  not  now,  nor  for  many  years  to  come,  be  a\  isely 
allotted,  and  we  are  told  that — 

"There  are  thousands  of  full-bloods,  and  near  full-bloods,  whose 
landed  interests  and  whose  personal  possessions  and  prospects 
are  suggestive  of  a  capacity  for  independent  self-support,  but  who 
are  not  qualified  to  Avithstand  the  competitive  tests  that  would 
follow  a  withdrawal  of  Federal  guidance.     To  abandon  these  at 


the  point  in  their  progress  where  elementary  acquirements  are 
shaping  into  self-reliance  and  a  comprehension  of  practical 
methods,  would  be  to  leave  them  a  prey  to  every  kind  of  un- 
scrupulous trickery  that  masks  itself  in  the  conventions  of 
ciAnlization." 

As  far  back  as  1817  provision  was  made  in  a  treaty  with  the 
C^herokees  by  which  members  of  that  tribe  might  become  citi- 
zens  of   the   United   States.     Subsequent   treaties   and   acts   of 


Congress    contained    provisions 
tribes  might  become  citizens. 


INDIAN   POPULATION  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES, 

EXCLUSIVE   OF   ALASKA,  .TUNE   30, 

1919. 

Alabama 909 

Montana 

12,138 

Arizona 42,346 

Nebraska 

2,448 

Arkansa.s 460 

Nevada 

5,840 

California 16,215 

34 

Colorado               821 

168 

Conneclicul 152 

New  Mexico 

20,581 

New  York 

North  Carolina. .  . 

6,460 

8,235 

District  of  ('olumbia 68 

Florida.. 573 

North  Dakota 

8,891 

Georgia 95 

Ohio 

127 

Idaho 4,066 

Oklahoma.  .  .  .  i  . . 

119.101 

Illinois.            188 

6,607 

Indiana  .' :  .?  ^.-„  ..:..-           279 

Rhode  Island  .  ;  .  . 

..../...            284 

Iowa...; ...*.......            358 

Kansas. .:?;?>.  .  .  .        1,441 

Kentucky.  .  .......,;......            234 

South  Carolina. .  . 

331 

South  Dakota..  .  . 

22,829 

Tennessee 

216 

Louisiana ..'/'..  1            780 

Maine    .'..... .  . .  . .  .".  . . ; .  .            892 

Texas 

702 

Utah 

3,048 

Maryland ..'...              55 

Vermont . 

26 

Massachusetts.  . 688 

Virginia  

539 

Michigan 7,512 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  .  .  . 

10,988 

36 

Minnesota 12,447 

Mississippi ..'......-..  i ...  .        1,253 

Wisconsin 

10,211 

Missouri     .  .  .  ..'. 313 

Wyoming,  ....... 

1,712 

by  which  members  of  other 
.\  law  affording  citizenship  to 
all  Indians  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1887.  This  was 
the  general  allotment  act, 
which  provided  for — 

■  The  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  and  declared  all 
Indians  born  mthiu  its  limits 
who  shall  have  complied  with 
certain  conditions  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 
The  broad  citizenship  provi- 
{jions  of  this  act  were  modified 
by  Congress  when  on  May  8, 
'1906,  it  passed  the  Biirke 
'Act,  since  which  law  the  is- 
suance of  a  fee-simple  patent 
has  been  the  primary  legaJ 
requirement  for  citizenship  of 
Indians.  In  my  judgment, 
the  controlling  factor  in  grant- 
ing citizenship  to  Indians 
should  not  be  based  upon 
their  ownership  of  lands, 
tribal  or  in  severalty,  in  trust 
or  in  fee,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  real  Americans 
and  are  of  right  entitled  to  such  citizenship. 

Tht^  act  of  1887  excluded  from  its  provisions  as  to  citizenship 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  but  on  March  3,  1901. 
Congress  amended  the  sixth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act 
by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "and  has  adopted  the  habits  of 
civihzed  life "  the  words  "and  every  Indian  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory." Under  this  amendment,  101,000  Indians  of  the  Five 
Tribes  who  received  allotments  and  now  living,  and  their  chil- 
dren,, are  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  Commissioner  cites  the  Supreme  Com-t  of  the  United 
States  as  deciding*  that  "citizenship  is  not  incompatible  A\ath 
tribal  existence  or  continued  guardianship,  and  so  may  be  con- 
ferred without  completely  emancipating  the  Indians  or  placing 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  Congressional  regulations  adopted  for 
their  i>rotection."     But  Commissioner  Sells  points  out: 

"When  an  Indian  has  been  given  a  fee-simple  patent  for  all 
of  his  lands,  both  original  and  inherited,  and  all  indi^adual  and 
tribal  funds  of  whatsoever  nature  turned  over  to  him,  that  par- 
ticular Indian  AviU  have  become  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  the  full  sense  of  all  that  term  implies.  He  will 
no  longer  be  subject  in  any  respect  to  supervision  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  vAW  h-dxe  the  same  right  as  any  other  citizen.  His 
contracts  will  not  be  subject  to  governmental  approval,  but  will 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  citizens.  There 
Avill  be  no  restriction  as  to  trade  wth  him,  and,  in  fact,  what- 
ever rights  may  be  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  will 
be  his,  and  he  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  arrest  at  the  instance  of 
a  iJnited  States  superintendent  or  by  the  Indian  police,  nor  to 
trial  and  punishment  by  the  courts  of  Indian  offenses  for^  mis- 
deuK^anors  over  which  those  courts  now  have  jurisdiction." 

(Continued  on  page  130) 
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MOST  of  us  best  appreciate  our  ad- 
vantages when  we  lose  them. 

Cadillac  owners  find  it  a  wholesome  ex- 
perience to  be  deprived  of  their  Cadillac 
once  in  a  while. 

Contrast  and  comparison  bring  them  back 
to  the  supreme  comfort  of  the  Cadillac, 
with  gratitude  and  relief. 

For  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Cadillac 
owner  is  continuously  more  care-free 
and  comfortable. 

He  does  not  congratulate  himself  espe- 
cially on  a  long  tour,  easily  and  pleasantly 
negotiated,  in  the  Cadillac. 

He  expects  it,  and  counts  upon  it,  and 
is  not  disappointed. 

And  every  town  trip  he  takes  is  a  reproduc- 
tion, in  miniature,  of  the  supreme  comfort 
which  he  enjoys  on  those  longer  tours. 

To  drive,  or  be  driven,  in  a  Cadillac,  is 
a  relaxation,  not  a  responsibility — hence 
its  wonderful  hold  on  discriminating 
motorists  the  world  over. 

CADILLAC     AAOTOR     CAR     CO/VXPANY'    DETROIT     AAI  C  K 


THE      STANDARD       OF     THE       \A/OR.LD 


CANADA^S  PROGRESS 

(Bulletin  of  Canadian  Bureau  of  Information.) 

Field  Crops: 

1907 $350,000,000 

1917 ., 1,150,000,000 

Excludes  Animals  and  Dairy  Products 

Manufactured  Goods: 

1900    $481,000,000 

1915 1,382,000,000 

Exports  of  Fisheries: 

1907 $10,362,142 

1917 25,000,000 

Aggregate  External  Trade  with  the  World: 

1907-8 $615,000,000 

1917-18 2,548,000,000 

Steam-Railway  Mileage: 

Miles  in  1900 17,657 

Operation  in  1917 38,604 

Mineral  Production: 

1907 $87,000,000 

1917 .  .       193,000,000 

Exports  of  Pulp  and  Paper: 

1910 $10,000,000 

1918 71,755,325 

Bank  Deposits  (Chartered  Banks) : 

1914 $1,144,210,363 

1919  (July) 1,760,000,000 

Canada's  purchases  from  the  United  States  for  September 
were  $77,980,468,  a  decline  of  nearly  'twelve  million  dollars 
as  compared  with  September,  1918.  Canada's  sales  to  the  United 
States  for  the  same  month  were  $42,643,583,  showing  a  decline 
of  nearly  three  million  dollars.  While  these  declines  are  to  be 
expected  in  comparisons  with  the  war-period,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  balance  for  the  month  is  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  $34,000,000. 

According  to  the  monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce 
issued  at  Washington,  during  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30  the  exports  to  Canada  totaled  $519,620,000,  and  the  im- 
ports from  Canada  were  $338, .559, 256.  The  balance  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  is  thus  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miUions 
for  this  period. 

Canada  continues  to  be  the  third  best  customer  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  lead  with  purchases  from 
the  United  States  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  to 
the  value  of  $1,702,723,506,  with  France  second  at  a  figure  of 
.$689,987,022.  Canada  is  thus  a  close  thu-d.  She  bought 
nearly  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  all  the  South 
American  countries  combined,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total 
of  United  States  exports  to  all  the  other  countries  of  America. 

The  chief  items  in  the  exports  to  Canada  were  commercial 
automobiles,  $2,206,871;  passenger  automobiles  and  parts, 
$6,708,983;  dyestuffs,  $1,402,611;  coal,  .$32,409,6.58;  copper, 
$2,-571,262;  cotton,  $17,202,471;  eggs,  1^1,579,253;  binder-twine, 
$3,008,297;  canned  salmpn,  $1,305,000;  furs  and  skins,  ,$3,322,294; 
metal-working  machinery,  $2,420,481;  steel  plates,  $10,237,308; 
steel  sheets,  .$3,728,9.35;  structural  iron  and  steel,  .$5,180,142;  tin 
plates,  .$4,922,690;  wire,  $3,600,000;  kid  leather,  $2,.330,103; 
bacon  $9,981,605;  crude  mineral  oil,  .$4,907,933;  refined  oil, 
.$3,848,314;  gasoline,  .$4,084,642*;  cottonseed,  .$4,407,121;  tobac- 
co, .$5,977,466;  and  wearing  apparel,  .$2,185,208. 

There  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  exportation  to  Canada  of 
these  commodities,  wdth  the  exception  of  automobiles,  dyes,  and 
canned  salmon,  which  show  an  increase. 

The  chief  imports  from  Canada  were  cattle,  .$25,336,097; 
coal,  $2,849,911;  copper,  $7,1.54,017;  flax,  $1,963,323;  raw  furs, 
$13,473,516;  hides,  $1.0,183,433;  beef  and  veal,  $4,099,467;  wool, 
$6,270,167;  paper,  $38,078,828;  wood  pulp,  $17,780,824. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA  TRADE 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  for 
the  fix'st  four  months  of  this  year  was  (without  coal)  737,606,778 
crowns  and  that  of  the  imports  .556,959,104  crowns,  thus  giving 
the  new  republic  a  favorable  trade  balance. — Guaranty  Trust 
Company. 


SUGAR  SITUATION   SUMMARIZED 

Figures  recently  published  by  The  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal  estimated  that  Cuba  will  produce  4,300,000  metric 
tons  of  cane-sugar  in  the  crop  of  1919-20,  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  16,600,000  tons  of  cane-  and  beet-sugar  combined.  This 
compares  with  an  actual  production  in  Cuba  of  4,000,000  tons  in 
1918-19,  out  of  a  world  total  of  16,320,654  tons. 

Contracts  for  sugar  delivery  in  excess  of  8  cents  per  pound  in 
Cuba  have  been  made,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  5.55 
cents  per  pound  fixt  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  for  the  1917- 
18  and  the  1918-19  crops.  At  7  cents  a  pound  in  Cuba,  the 
island  will  receive  $663,200,000  from  its  sugar  crop  alone.  At 
8  cents  the  crop  wall  be  worth  $756,800,000,  and  at  9  cents  $851,- 
400,000.  There  is  sufficient  cane  already  planted  to  produce  in 
excess  of  4,500,000  tons,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  and  transportation  facilities  to 
produce  more  than  4,300,000  tons. 

A  resume  of  the  estimated  world  sugar  crop  puts  the  1919- 
20  yield  of  cone-sugar  at  12,261,000  tons  and  beet-sugar  at 
4,339,000  tons. 

CROP  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

PRODUCTION   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL  CROPS   IN    1919 


1919 

Per  Cent,  of  the  1919  Pro- 
duction as  Compared   with 
the  Production  for  the  Same 
Countries  in 

Wheat'     

Bushels 

2,040,509,000 

169,414,00(J 

550,090,000 

2,085,786,000 

3,126,194,000 

26,492,000 

607,632,000 

423,375,000 

82,208,000 

Short  tons 

10,344,000 

1918 

93.5 
95.9 
89.3 
84.8 
114.8 
61.9 
87.9 
87.9 
86.0 

125.9 

.5    Yr.   Ave. 
1913-17 
96  5 

Rye2 

Barley' 

Oats* 

124.0 

101.8 

90  3 

Corn5 

Flaxseeds 

Potatoes' 

Rice,  Japan 

Korea 

Sugar-t)eets8 

104.4 
60.9 

101.2 
83.8 

102.1 

114.8 

'In  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Italy,  Netherlands- 
Rouniania,  .Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States,  British  India,  Japan,  and 
Tunis. 

-  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
and  the. United  States. 

3  The  same  as  for  wheat,  except  British  India. 

<  The  same  as  for  wheat,  except  British  India. 

5  Spain,  Italy,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

li  Italy,  Roumania,  Canada,  United  States,  British  India,  Japan,  and 
Tunis. 

'  Scotland,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

8  Spain,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
(Cablegram  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy,  received  November  24,  1919.) 

JAPAN'S  REVENUE  SHOWS  MARKED  INCREASE 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  the  total  revenue  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  in  yen,  amounted  to  ¥1,478,992,540 
compared  wdth  ¥1,084,872,594  for  the  previous  year.  Ex- 
penditures were  respectively  ¥1,017,035,061  and  ¥735,024,252. 
The  surplus  amounted  to  ¥461,957,4.56  as  compared  with  ¥349,- 
848,342  for  the  previous  year.  Ordinary  revenue  made  up 
¥911,457,022  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  ¥147,782,306  over  the 
previous  year.  Tax  receipts  increased  ¥88,688,783.  The 
revenue  from  income  tax  increased  ¥56,35.5,177  over  the  budget 
estimate.  Extraordinary  revenue  increased  from  ¥221,197,878 
to  ¥567,535,517.     War-profit  tax  receipts  reached  ¥81,589,345. 

Up  to  September  30  of  the  fiscal  j^ear  begun  April  1,  1919, 
total  revenue  amounted  to  ¥314,726,336  against  ¥261,799,477 
for  the  previous  year.  Ordinary  revenue  made  up  ¥265,636,979 
of  the  total.  Receipts  from  taxes  reached  ¥170,147,052,  an  in- 
crease of  ¥40,356,806.  Income-tax  receipts  amounted  to 
¥20,681,070.  Extraordinary  revenue  increased  from  ¥44,.509,- 
043  to  ¥49,089,357.  War-profits  taxes  mcreased  from  ¥538,- 
066  to  ¥27,564,723.— Japan    Advertiser. 

EXPORTS   OF   GOLD 

Over  $100,000,000  of  the  gold  exported  from  this  country  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  went  to  the  Orient.  Japan 
took  $56,000,000,  China  nearly  \$50,000,000.  and  India  took  a 
large  amount.  Large  shipments  to  other  countries  included 
$33,000,000  to  Argentina  and  $27,000,000  to  Spain. 
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Five  Passenger  Touring  Car  .  .  $1425 
Three  Passenger  Roadster  ....  J423 
Five  Passenger  Four-door  Sedan     2175 

Four  Passenger  Coupe 2095 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


THE  even  greater  worthiness  of  the  new 
Scripps-Booth  models — designed,  machined 
and  built  in  the  new  factory — evidences  the 
advantages  which  result  from  ideal  production  facili- 
ties and  close  affiliations  with  many  of  the  largest 
motor  car  builders. 

These  new  cars  are  distinctively  Scripps-Booth  in 
design,  comparing  in  appearance  with  the  finest 
motor  cars — low,  straight  lined  and  lustrously  fin- 
ished in  a  variety  of  colors.  Their  appointments 
include  many  unusual  features  found  only  in  the 
Scripps-Booth  models. 

Real  comfort  is  obtained  by  deep  upholstery,  extra 
long,  wide  springs  and  a  wheel-base  of  increased 
length  to  give  easy  riding  qualities,  yet  to  provide  for 
a  short  turning  radius.  Scientific  construction'  with 
an  even  distribution  of  weight,  gives  these  models 
strength  without  bulk  and  road  steadiness  without 
excessive  weight. 

The  Scripps-Booth  six-cylinder  valve-in-head  motor 
develops  ample  power  for  all  conditions — flexibility 
for  congested  traffic,  with  speed  and  hill  climbing 
ability  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Scripps-Booth  Dealers  Hat'e  These  Neiv  Models  on  Display 

ScRipps-BooTH  Corporation 

Detroit.  Michigan 


The  new  Scripps-Booth 
factory  is  one  of  the  most 
—  modern  and  completely 
f       equipped    automobile 
\       plants.     It  is  located  on  a 
'       forty  acre  tract  and  com- 
prises more  than  360,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 
All  departments  are  con- 
tained  within    this    mam- 
jnoth  buildinij.     | 


THEY  DUG  TRENCHES  IN  FRANCE  AND  COAL  IN  KANSAS 


w; 


C^'^irQW 


ii-*-  ir  ^E  WANT  A  THOUSAND  VOLUNTEERS  to  dig 
coal,"  announced  Gov.  Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas, 
on  Thanksgiving  day.     And  two  days  thereafter  as 

the  Governor  was  looking  over  the  application-cards  of  volunteers 

that  had  come  in,  he  said:     "Gee,  aren't  they  a  bully  lot!     I 

knew  a  lot  of  these  boys  in  France,  and  I  knew  they  would  not 

fail."     Within  thirty-six  hours  Governor  Allen  had  more  than 

four  times  as  many  men  as  he  wanted,  many  more  than  he  could 

possibly  use.     In  his  call  the  Governor  had  si>ecified  that  he  was 

not  particularly  anxious  for  office  men  or  those  unused  to  hard, 

outdoor  labor.     ' '  We  want  husky 

young   Americans  who  are   not 

afraid  to  work,"   he  said,   "the 

sort  of  lads  who  built  roads,  dug 

trenches,  and  constructed  dugouts 

in  the  rain  and  snow  and  cold 

and   under    shell-fire    in    France 

a  year  ago."     And  there  was  a 

great    response,     we     are     told. 

"They    came    from  everywhere 

in  Kansas,"  says  Cecil  Howes  in 

the  New  York  Tribune.     "They 

came,   ex-service  men,  from  the 

farms,  the  shops,  the  industrial 

plants,  the  railroads,  the  offices, 

schools — from    everywhere    that 

a    whole-souled,     hard-working, 

honest  American    lives."     It    is 

explained  that  these   men   were 

not  asked  to   work  in  the  deep 

shafts,    where   only   experienced 

miners  can  be  used.     They  were 

sent  to  what  are  known  as  the 

strip-pits  —  great      open     places 

where  the  upper  strata  of  soil  and 

rock  have  been  stript  off   with 

steam-shovels,  leaving    the    bed 

of   coal,  from  two  to   four  feet 

Ihick,  open  and  ready  for  the  dynamite  charges  to  break  it  up. 

A  few  experienced  men  were  needed  to  operate  the  steam-shovels, 

and  it  was  a  question  with  the  Governor  whether  these  would  be 

forthcoming.     We  read: 

For  a  few* hours  the  Governor  and  the  receivers  were  worried 
because  of  the  big  steam-shovels.  These  machines  are  very  ex- 
pensive and  are  the  equal  in  size  and  capacity  of  those  used  by 
the  Government  in  building  the  Panama  Canal.  To  operate 
the  mines  successfully'  the  steam-shovels  are  the  key-links.  Some 
coal  could  be  got  out,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  supply  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  State  except  with  the  steam-shovels  in 
full  operation.     Experienced  men  w^re  needed  for  this. 

But  the  Governor  need  not  have  worried  about  the  skilled 
labor,  for  it  came  to  his  call  just  the  same  as  the  unskilled. 
Trained  men  left  good  jobs  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Kansas  coal- 
miners,  just  as  they  left  their  jobs  to  join  the  Army  and  Navy  a 
year  and  two  years  ago,  when  democracy  was  at  stake. 

In  less  than  forty  hours  the  Governor  had  twenty-three  com- 
plete shovel-crews  of  eight  men  each,  and  in  less  than  fifty  hours 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  coal-fields.  By  the  time  the 
receivers  were  ready  to  operate  the  mines  on  a  three-shift-a-day 
basis  there  were  more  than  enough  skilled  men  to  man  the  steam- 
shovels  for  every  shift. 

Francis  M.  Gorman  was  a  union  steam-shovel  operator  in  the 
coal-mines  of  Wyoming.  His  family  had  been  left  in  Kansas  for 
the  winter.  After  the  strike  was  called  Gorman  decided  to  pay 
his  family  a  visit.  He  arrived  home  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving to  find  his  wife  and  babies  actually  cold  in  their  home. 
He  went  out  and  tried  to  get  some  coal,  but  found  none.     Then 


^ 
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came  the  Governor's  call,  and  Friday  morning  he  went  to  some 
friends,  arranged  for  them  to  take  care  of  his  family,  and  then 
took  a  train  for  Topeka. 

"My  first  duty  is  to  my  country  and  the  people  who  are  suf- 
fering from  cold,"  Gorman  told  Governor  Allen.  "I'll  go  into 
the  pits.  And  I'll  go  as  an  American  citizen,  without  being 
bound  to  any  organization."  He  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  card-case,  extracted  a  card  showing  him  to  be  in 
good  standing  with  the  United  Mine-Workers  of  America  and 
tore  it  up. 

Guy  Gascoigne,  a  member  of  a  union  in  Topeka  for  eighteen 
years,  did  not  tear  up  his  union-card,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to 

volunteer.  "My  allegiance  to 
the  State  and  the  nation  is 
above  any  union  affiliations,"  he 
declared. 

There  were  three  steam-shovel 
crews  near  Kansas  City.  They 
were  not  working  because  of 
the  bad  weather  and  knew  that 
there  would  not  be  steady  work 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the 
winter.  The  men  went  in  a 
body  to  their  foreman  and  told 
him  they  were  going  to  help 
Governor  Allen  dig  some  coal,  for 
they  knew  of  the  suffering  among 
their  own  friends  and  neighbors 
and  wanted  to  help. 

"Why  don't  you  take  the 
shovels  along?  They  might  use 
them  down  there,"  said  the  fore- 
man as  he  wished  them  good 
luck  and  prepared  to  join  them. 
The  men  then  went  to  the. 
company  officials  for  whom  they 
were  working,  explained  what 
they  intended  to  do.  and  asked  if 
the  company  would  not  lend  the 
three  big  shovels  if  the  State 
needed  them.  The  manager  of 
the  company  turned  to  a  tele- 
phone, called  the  Governor  by 
long  distance,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  arranged  for  his  men  to 
join  the  volunteers  and  for  the 
Governor  to  use  the  steam-shovels 
if  he  could  find  a  place  for  them.  The  company  arranged  to 
load  the  shovels,  and  the  men  went  back  and  put  the  shovels  into 
shape  for  loading  before  they  started  for  the  mines. 

The  Governor  got  a  dozen  complete  shovel  crews  from  brick- 
and  cement-plants  and  big  road  and  railroad  grading  outfits  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  remainder  of  the  men  needed  for 
the  shovels  were  picked  up  by  others  who  went  out  to  get  their 
pals  to  join  the  small  army  en  route  to  the  coal-mines. 

An  entire  grading  crew  of  thirty  men  which  had  been  building 
a  State  highway  near  Lawrence  sent  its  foreman  to  the  telephone 
to  call  up  the  Governor  and  tell  him  the  thirty  men,  who  had 
spent  months  on  outdoor  road-work,  were  ready  to  leave  on  the 
first  train. 

An  idea  of  the  diversified  character  of  the  men  who  responded 
to  Governor  Allen's  call  is  furnished  by  the  following: 

John  M.  MiUer,  a  farmer,  and  his  two  sons  walked  into  the 
Governor's  office. 

"When  do  we  start?"  asked  Miller.  "We  left  the  youngest 
boy  and  two  girls  at  home  to  run  the  farm*  and  feed  the  stock, 
and  we  are  ready  to  go  down  and  help  dig  some  coal." 

The  most  peculiar  group  of  men  which  enrolled  was  composed 
of  seven  Mexicans  from  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  j-ards.  They  had 
been  in  this  country  several  years  working  as  trackmen  on  the 
railroad.  They  had  their  families  here,  living  in  the  shacks 
furnished  by  the  railroads  for  Mexican  track-laborers.  Only  one 
could  speak  enough  Enghsh  to  make  himself  understood,  but  all 
showed  their  willingness  to  go  into  the  mines,  and  there  wasn't 
any  doubt  as  to  their  capability  to  do  a  full  day's  work. 

Included  in  the  list  of  volunteers  were  nearly  a  hundred  ne- 
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Never  a  Delay 


Sedi 


an 


Victoria 
To^wn  Car 
Limousine 


THE  automobiles  used  by  United  States  Army  Generals 
over  there  were  closed  cars,  many  of  them  Winton  Six 
limousines;  and  the  work  they  performed  under  the  severest 
tests — weather  of  every  sort,  war-worn  and  shell-ripped 
roads,  practically  continuous  running,  without  lights  at 
night — is  the  best  proof  that  the  closed  car  is  much  more 
than  a  distinguished  social  vehicle. 

Major  General  Cronkhite,  U.  S.  A.,  who  served  in 
France,  Belgium,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italy,  Luxemburg  and 
Germany,  driving  as  near  to  the  front  as  a  motor  car 
could  go,  reports  that  his  Winton  Six  limousine  traveled 
15,000  miles  and  that  ''thruout  this  entire  period  I  never 
suffered  a  moment's  delay." 

May  we  send  you  literature  ? 

The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Winton   Oil  Engines    (belt  driue)  for  isolated  power  plants,    and  Winton   Oil-Engine  Generating  Sets  are  produced    by    the 

Engine  Works  of  the  Winton  Company.      Write  us  your  needs. 
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No  Name  Over  the  Door; 
Yet  Everybody  Knows— 


«e 


The  Fastest  Growing 
Battery  Business 
in  America" 


/^N  Fifth  Avenue  there  is  a  Jeweler 
y^  whose  name  is  famous  the  world 
'round , 

You  know  why.  You'd  stake  your 
fortune  on  the  value  and  flawless  quality 
of  articles  purchased  there. 

Their  patrons,  the  owners  of  these 
well  known  cars,  know  why,  because 
they  accept  a  reliable  name  as  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 

They  have  Prest-O-Lite  Batteries  in 
their  cars  for  the  same  reason.  They 
know  the  name  and  that  is  sufficient. 
They  can  be  sure  of  snappy  ignition,  an 
instantaneous  start  and  bright  lights  at 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  COMPANY, 
Kohl  Building, 

In   Canada,   Prest-O-Lite   Co. 


night  because  each  of  these  cars  was 
equipped  with  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  by 
the  maker  at  the  factory. 

For  the  same  reason  more  than  twenty 
makers  of  leading  cars  have  turned  to 
Prest-O-Lite,  during  the  last  two  years, 
paying  more  to  equip  all  their  cars  with 
Prest-O-Lite  than  other  batteries  would 
cost. 

For  reliable  battery  repairs— any  make 

—go    to    one    of   Prest  -  O  -  Lite  s    1000 

Service  Stations  nearest  you.    And  when 

your  present  battery  is   "shot",  replace 

with    a    Prest-O-Lite  — and     enjoy 
driving. 

Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street  New  York 
San  Francisco 

of  Canada,   Limited,    Toronto 
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groes  from  the  804th  Pioneer  Infantry,  negroes  drafted  in  Kansas 
during  the  war,  who  had  seen  service  in  France.  They  knew 
how  to  work  and  wanted  to  work,  and  they  came  to  the  State 
House  in  groups,  asking  for  a  chance  to  go  to  the  mines. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricidtural  College  there  were  two  Fihpino 
lads  who  were  sent  to  the  school  by  the  Government  to  study 
agriculture  so  they  could  return  to  the  islands  as  instructors. 
B.  S.  Pulanco  and  E.  A.  Cabacungan  were  among  the  first  to 
crowd  around  the  recruiting-table  at  the  college  to  enroll,  and  they 
were  in  the  first  party  of  forty-two  Agricultural  College  students 
to  leave  for  the  mines. 

James  Shawl  and  Allen  Dale,  two  full-blooded  Indians  of  the 
Potawatomi  tribe,  li\ang  near  Mayetta,  were  among  the  first  to 
enroll  as  coal-diggers.  Both  these  Indians  had  been  in  France, 
being  among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  the  Rainbow  Division 
ammunition-train,  the  first  unit  to  be  recruited  in  Kansas  at  the 
opening  of  the  war. 

Haskell  Institute  is  the  second  largest  Indian  school  in  the 
country.  H.  B.  Peairs,  superintendent,  gave  all  the  Indians  a 
big  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  after  it  was  finished  the  superin- 
tendent explained  to  the  yoimg  Indians,  many  of  whom  were 
ex-service  men,  or  S.  A.  T.  C.  men,  the  desperate  situation  Kansas 
women  and  children  were  in.  He  asked  if  there  were  any  In- 
dians who  would  help  dig  coal,  and  the  entire  body  of  350  In- 
dians arose  almost  as  one  man  and  volunteered.  Some  were  too 
young  and  some  were  not  physically  able  to  stand  the  work,  but 
Superintendent  Peairs  found  from  175  to  200  Indians  ready  for 
service. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  enlisted  for  service  of  various 
kinds  were  John  S.  Dean,  a  lawyer  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Judge  Advocate's  Department  during  the  war.  Colonel 
Dean  had  charge  of  the  settlements  for  lands  taken  by  the 
Government  for  munition  and  other  government  enterprises. 
Earl  Akers,  former  State  Treasurer  and  cashier  of  a  Topeka  bank, 
enrolled  as  a  worker.  L.  L.  Uhls,  former  head  of  the  State 
Hospital  at  Osawatomi  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enlist. 

"Americanism  is  at  stake.  When  five  per  cent,  of  the  people 
can  bring  suffering  and  disaster  to  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent., 
it's  time  to  move.     Let's  go,"  he  wired  Governor  Allen. 

W.  Eugene  Stanley,  lawyer,  son  of  the  late  Gov.  WilHam  E. 
Stanley,  of  Wichita,  is  a  laborer  in  the  pit.  He  is  a  candidate 
for  the  RepubUcan  nomination  for  Congress.  He  has  just  been 
discharged  from  army  service,  having  been  in  the  service  fifteen 
months.  He  was  an  aid  to  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  was  with 
General  Wood  at  Gary. 

Burton  Rodman,  who  is  rich  and  ordinarily  would  be  engaged 
in  attempting  to  seU  expensive  limousines  as  Christmas  presents 
at  this  season,  was  a  very  earnest  lal^orer  with  a  pick. 

"Some  of  us  are  here  for  three  days,  some  for  a  week  and  some 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  Rodman  said,  drifting  into  military 
terms.  "And  we  have  replacement  troops  ready  to  fiU  up  any 
vacancies." 

Roy  K.  Wells,  five  times  wounded  and  promoted  to  captain 
while  serving  with  the  Princess  Pats,  invalided  out  and  then  sent 
back  to  France  with  the  American  Army  and  mustered  out  as  a 
captain,  was  a  hard  worker. 

Allen  Burch,  another  la\vyer,  widely  known  as  "Doc"  Burch 
at' the  University  of  Kansas  ten  years  ago,  is  also  practising  with 
a  shovel. 

The  college  students  of  ine  State  respondea  with  enthusiasm. 
At  the  Agricultiiral  College  1 ,500  joung  men  offered  to  go  to  the 
mines.  Out  of  these  the  hardiest  and  those  most  used  to  hard 
outdoor  work  were  selected — 

The  entire  football  squad  of  the  University,  numbering  more 
than  thirty  husky  young  chaps,  was  the  first  to  volunteer  from 
the  institution.  They  signed  the  enrolment  blanks  during  the 
period  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  annual  Kansas- 
Missouri  Thanksgiving  day  game,  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Governor  was  going  to  appeal  for  help. 

The  faculties  of  the  University,  Agricultural  College,  Normal 
School,  and  Baker  University,  a  Methodist  college,  all  arranged 
to  give  full  credits  to  those  who  volunteered  their  services  to  the 
Governor. 

In  addition  to  the  men  operating  the  steam-shovels,  the  other 
experienced  men  needed  were  cooks  and  those  used  to  handling 
dynamite.  There  were  more  volunteers  experienced  in  these 
lines  of  work  than  could  be  used — 

There  was  no  trouble  getting  the  cooks,  for  ex-army  cooks 
by  the  score  volunteered  their  services,  and  enough  were  secured 
to  take  care  of  the  food  for  all  the  workers.  Men  experienced 
in  loading  the  charges  and  in  firing  dynamite  came  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  large  numbers,  and  he  had  two  or  three  times  as  many  ex- 
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perienced  shot  men  as  were  needed.  The  majority  of  those  who 
failed  to  get  listed  as  experienced  shot  men  enrolled  as  common 
laborers.  Several  experienced  shot-firers  in  deep-shaft  coal-mines 
offered  their  services.  These  men  use  black  powder  in  firing  the 
charges  that  break  down  the  coal  in  deep-shaft  mining,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  handling  of  the  dynamite  used  in  pit-mining. 
Included  in  the  list  of  volunteers  were  more  than  a  score  of 
experienced  shaft-miners  who  had  quit  mining.  Most  of  them 
had  gone  on  farms  and  were  hardened  to  outdoor  work  in  severe 
weather.  Most  of  them  had  been  union  men,  but  had  allowed 
their  membership  to  lapse. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  men  enrolled  for  coal-digging,  we  are 
told,  were  ex-service  men,  and,  with  one  single  exception,  the 
Ahierican  Legion  backed  the  Governor  to  a  man.  Most  of  the 
volunteers  went  into  the  mines  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  went 
into  the  trenches  in  France — 

For  example,  a  volunteer  from  Wichita  appeared  with  a  kit 
on  which  was  stenciled  "Capt.  H.  K.  Cassidy,  165th  Infantry, 
A.  E.  F." 

A  striking  miner  confronted  Cassidy  at  the  mine. 

"Those  mines  are  knee-deep  in  mud  and  water,"  the  striker 
said.     "You  can't  work  in  a  place  like  that." 

Cassidy  looked  his  informant  straight  in  the  eye  and  repUed: 

"I've  bailed  out  trenches  before.     Have  you?" 

The  striker  passed  on. 

It  seems  that  the  only  persons  in  Kansas  who  failed  to  display 
any  enthusiasm  over  the  situation  were  the  miners.     As  we  read: 

In  front  of  the  Commerce  Building  in  Pittsburg,  the  gather- 
ing-point where  the  miners  invariably  rally  and  move  around  and 
read  the  newspaper  bulletins,  sullen-eyed  crowds  watch  army 
motor-trucks  and  soldiers  pass  and  pass  again  all  day  long. 

"These  giiys  ain't  the  usual  kind  of  scabs,"  one  miner  who  had 
"looked  over"  the  volunteers  was  heard  to  remark  to  another 
miner. 

"No,"  said  the  second.     "Why?'' 

"Well,"  said  the  first,  "what  would  the  usual  scab  do  to- 
night?    He'd  come  to  town  and  get  a  drink,  wouldn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  asked  some  of  these  new  guys  what  was  they  going  to 
do  to-night.  Four  said,  'Write  to  the  wife,'  and  six  said,  'Write 
to  the  girl.'" 


MILD-MANNERED   MR.  VOLSTEAD,  THE 
"GOAT"   OF   THE   WETS 

FATE  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  in  one  of  her  most  ironical 
moods  when  she  selected  Representative  Andrew  J. 
Volstead,  of  Minnesota,  to  draft  the  stringent  Federal  pro- 
hibition law.  By  that  act  the  Minnesota  man  made  himself 
particularly  displeasing  to  aU  the  wets  in  this  broad  land,  and 
yet,  we  learn,  he  is  by  no  means  a  fanatical  dry,  but  rather,  to 
judge  by  his  own  statement,  '  'in  the  middle  of  the  road."  While 
the  wrathy  friends  of  booze  may  pictm'e  Mr.  Volstead  as  a 
wild-eyed,  long-haired  zealot  who  never  took  a  drink,  and  who 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bar  everybody  else  from  joys 
alcoholic,  the  fact  is,  we  are  told,  that  the  author  of  the  Volstead 
Act  is  a  slender,  bushy-haired,  heavj^-mustached,  gray-eyed, 
mild-mannered  Congressman,  who  never  made  a  prohibition 
speech  in  his  life,  never  joined  a  temperance  society,  and  never 
signed  a  temperance  pledge.  It  is  even  said  that  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  to  secure  the  nomination  for  Congress,  his  only  op- 
ponent ran  on  a  prohibition  platform.  The  sole  reason  Mr. 
Volstead  wrote  thelaw  which  bears  liis  name,  it  is  said,  was 
that  it  came  along  to  be  done  as  a  regular  part  of  his  day's 
work  while  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Judiciary. 
Of  course,  it  is  admitted  that  he  made  a  good  job  of  it,  for  lie 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  well  qualified.  During  his  four- 
teen years'  experience  as  countj^  prosecutor  in  Yellow  Medicine 
County,  Minn.,  he  had  learned  thoroughlj'  the  nefarious  ways 
of  bootleggers,  crooked  druggists,  doctors,  and  such,  and  when 
he  wrote  his  law  lie  apjiarently  thought  of  th(>in  all.  While 
it  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Volstead  can  present  something  of  an  alibi, 
it  doesn't  appear  to  have  helped  him  much.  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  we  gather,  is  that  some  one  man  had  to  be  blamed  for 
prohibition,  and  the  logic  of  the  situation  placed  that  blame  on 
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the  shoulders  of  the  Minnesota  Representative.  "Letters  that 
he  has  received,  and  is  receiving,  unsigned  largelj^  show  vig- 
orously, and  even  profanely,  that  the  WTath  of  the  alcoholic 
hosts  of  the  republic  center  upon  him,"  saj's  James  B.  Morrow 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  The  fact  that  prohibition  was 
brought  on  by  the  action  of  a  number  of  men  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  these  letter-\\Titers,  probablj^  on  the  principle 
that  administering  a  "kick"  to  an  individual  yields  more  satis- 
faction than  directing  it  against  a  crowd.     Says  Mr.  Morrow: 

Personalization  seemed  to  be  both  logical  and  desirable.  An 
indi^ddual  was  demanded  to  whom  signed  and  anonymous  com- 
munications could  be  addrest;  an  individual  on  the  back  of 
whom  the  Aarons  of  the  distilleries  and  saloons  could  pile  the 
anger  of  themselves  and  the  scorn  and 
displeasure  of  their  patrons. 

Were  Andrew  J.  Volstead  a  less  serious 
person  than  he  is,  he  would  smile  over  the 
present  situation  as  it  bears  on  himself. 
Were  he  less  of  a  philosopher,  he  might  be 
filled  with  indignation.  Were  he  a  poli- 
tician, his  heart  and  legs  might  now  be 
quaking  and  trembling. 

But  he  sits,  sober-minded,  in  his  office 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and, 
without  fear  or  deviation,  goes  steadily 
along,  item  after  item,  in  the  program 
that  he  has  adopted.  Often  he  combs  his 
long,  black  hair  with  his  lean,  nervous 
fingers,  but  there  is  never  any  other  sign 
of  mental  disquiet.  His  face  is  turned 
one 'way  and  he  doggedly  walks  in  that 
direction — and  never  looks  back.  That 
direction  is  toward  the  laws,  all  the  laws, 
that  have  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Volstead  is  of  Norwegian  parent- 
age. His  father  and  mother  were  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  southeastern  Minne- 
sota near  the  Wisconsin  line,  where  the 
•  father  built  a  log  house,  in  which  the  future 
Representative  was  born  in  1860.  The 
following  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  given 
by  Mr.  Morrow: 

The  boy  grew  up  on  his  father's  land, 
went  to  the  district  school,  and  was  taken 
into  the  Lutheran  Church  by  the  rite 
known  as  confirmation — and  the  minister, 
later,  urged  him  to  become  a  preacher. 
This  fact,  the  act  of  the  minister,  stabi- 
lized at  the  start  Andrew  J.  Volstead's 
character. 

But  the  church  was  as  far  removed  from 
his  plans   as  was  agriculture.     With   the 

help  of  his  father  and  by  teaching  school  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  college  and  prepared  himself  for  the  bar.  He  practised 
in  several  places,  for  short  periods,  and  then  settled  in  Granite 
Falls,  across  the  State  from  the  county  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  on  the  border  of  South  Dakota. 

The  season  of  his  going  to  Granite  Falls  was  early  spring.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Yellow  Medicine  County.  This  office  he  held  unbrokenly 
during  fourteen  years  and  contemporaneously  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  city  solicitor,  and  Mayor  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lived. 

Yellow  Medicine  County  is  populated  by  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians, Canadians,  and  Americans.  Some  townships,  imder 
the  law  of  the  State,  were  wet  and  some  were  dry,  by  a  vote  of 
their  citizens.  Into  this  mixture  of  conditions  and  conflict  of 
sentiment  came  young  Mr.  Volstead,  as  county  attorney. 

Dry  townships  were  secretly  wet  in  places.  The  Germans, 
for  example,  by  hook  or  crook  drank  their  lager  beer.  "You 
can't  stop  them,"  Andrew  .J.  Volstead  was  informed.  He  will 
not  say,  even  at  this  day,  that  he  then  had  convictions  on  the 
liquor  question. 

The  law  was  the  only  matter  within  his  vision.  It  said  that 
the  citizens  of  a  township  could  vote  alcohol  in  or  put  it  away. 
"My  duty,"  Andrew  J.  Volstead  said,  "and  my  oath  require 
me  to  prosecute  those  who  break  the  law." 

This  he  did,  vigorously,  so  the  story  is  told,  during  the  four- 
teen consecutive  years  that  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  county, 
an  office  that  he  obtained  and  held  at  the  polls.  And  the  wet- 
test spot  in  the  thirstiest  German  colony  went  dry — ^by  petition ! 

Seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Volstead,  as  a  Republican,  was  nom- 


inated for  Congress  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Minnesota.  He 
had  competition  for  the  nomination  and  a  Popuhst  was  a  can- 
didate against  him  at  the  election.  He  received  20,826  votes  in 
the  fourteen  counties  of  the  district,  which  were  four  times  as 
many  as  were  cast  for  the  Populist. 

Mr.  Volstead's  six  succeeding  elections  to  Congress  were  unop- 
posed. The  Democrats  made  no  nominations,  while  the  Popu- 
lists, vociferously  approaching  the  brink  of  political  chaos,  had 
gone  over  head  first  stiU  talking.  Three  years  ago,  however,  up 
for  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  Mr.  Volstead  had  to  take  the  stump 
against  a  Prohibition  candidate.  Beaten,  the  Prohibitionist 
turned  Republican  and  last  year  attempted  to  defeat  Mr.  Vol- 
stead's nomination  and  again  was  whipt  out  of  his  boots. 

"Oh,"  Mr.  Volstead  said,  when  the  writer  inquired  about  the 
tactics  he  employed  against  the  Prohibitionist,  "I  just  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  road." 


Cupyughted  by  Harris  k  Kwing. 

THEY  ALL  BLAME   HIM. 

Congressman  Volstead  drew  up  a  bill  for 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired — from  a  dry  stand- 
point; but,  we  learn,  he  never  signed  the 
pledge,  never  joined  a  temperance  society, 
and  once  ran  for  election  against  a 
Prohibitionist. 


The  preparation  of  a  law  that  would 
make  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  effective 
was  a  somewhat  sizable  undertaking.  It 
had  to  pass  muster  as  to  constitutionality, 
and  it  also  had  to  be  free  from  any  other 
flaws  which  would  render  it  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  the  wets  would  make  upon  it 
the  minute  it  was  placed  on  the  statute- 
books.  The  machinery  for  enforcement 
had  to  be  created,  and  "intoxicating  liquor 
for  beverage  ptirposes"  had  to  be  desig- 
nated.    To  quote  Mr.  Morrow: 

Such  was  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Vol- 
stead applied  his  talent  and  experience — 
he  having  decided  to  write  the  bill  him- 
self. The  United  States,  he  saw,  with 
respect  to  liquor,  was  Yellow  Medicine 
County  multiplied  several  thousand 
times  over.  There  had  been  bootleggers 
in  Minnesota,  crooked  druggists  and  doc- 
tors, and  all  the  other  gentry  who  had 
contrived  to  set  the  law  at  naught.  And 
Mr.  Volstead  had  outfought  them  and  had 
learned  their  ways  from  first  to  last. 

So,  in  course  of  time,  there  came  from 
under  his  hand  what  is  now  known  as 
"  the  National  Prohibition  Act."  It  would 
fill  about  two  pages  of  a  large  news- 
paper. This  measure,  passed  by  Congress 
with  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  later  re- 
passed over  the  President's  veto,  is  meant, 
so  its  title  reads,  "To  prohibit  intoxicating 
beverages  and  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
production,  use,  and  sale  of  high-proof 
spirits  for  other  than  beverage  purposes, 
and  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol, 
and  promote  its  use  in  scientific  research 
and  in  the  development  of  fuel,  dj^e,  and 
other  lawful  industries." 

"The  object  of  the  law,"  Mr.  Volstead  tersely  said  to  the 
writer,  "is  to  drive  the  saloon  out  of  business  and  to  stop  the 
use  of  anything  containing  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
intoxicating  as  a  beverage.  It  will  go  into  effect  soon  after 
New-year's  day,  1920. 

"No  person  thereafter  shall  manufacture,  sell,  barter,  trans- 
port, import,  export,  deliver,  furnish,  or  possess  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  except  in  limited  and  specified  cases,  and  the  courts  and 
all  officers  of  the  law  are  directed  liberally  to  construe  the  act 
to  the  end  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  may 
be  prevented." 

While  working  over  the  prohibition  law,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Volstead  has  developed  great  expertness  as  a  definer  of  what 
is  and  what  isn't,  so  far  as  those  queries  relate  to  booze.  Anj- 
body  yearning  for  enlightenment  on  any  point  pertaining  to 
prohibition  would  do  well  to  consult  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  and  the  thing,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  made  perfectly 
clear  to  him  in  a  jiffy.  We  submit  some  samples  of  his 
interpretations : 

"What  is  intoxicating  liquor,  as  described  by  the  law?"  Mr. 
Volstead  was  asked. 

"Anything  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  that  contains 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  or  more  of  alcohol,"  ho  answered. 
"Brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  wine  are  pro- 
hibited specifically." 

"Is  a  farmer  permitted  to  make  cider?" 
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No  car  is  a  good  car  without  a  good  motor.  While  it  is  possible  to  build  a 
poor  car  around  a  good  motor,  to  do  so  is  not  sound  policy.  Therefore  a 
good  motor  argues  a  good  car. 

Since  nineteen  hundred,  HKRSCllKf.I.-Spll.l.MAN  have  been  building  good  motors 
—  we  and  the  users  of  them  say  the  best  motors  — thereby  putting  the  heart  in 
many  good  cars. 


See  that  the  car  you  buy  has  the  motor  with  the  Clover  Leaf  name  plate.  It  is 
more  than  an  indication  that  you  get  a  good  car — it  is  positive  assurance  thai  you 
get  unequalled  motor  performance. 

Hui/c/crs  of  /lii^h  s^^radc  motors  situ 


■  The  Pick 


"^^i^  HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  MOTOR  CO. 

North  Tonawanda.,  N.T 
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"He  is,  and  fruit-juices  also,  for  use  in  his  home,  provided 
they  are  not  intoxicating." 

"But  a  raw  barrel  of  eider  gradually  ferments  and  becomes 
alcoholic  while  it  is  lying  on  its  side  in  one's  cellar,','  the  inter- 
viewer observed. 

"That  may  be  so,  but  the  owner  of  the  cider  dare  not  sell  it 
or  give  it  away,  unless  to  a  vinegar-factory  having  a  permit  from 
the  Government,  and  if  he  drinks  the  cider  and  causes  trouble  in 
the  neighborhood  he  will  get  into  difficulties  himself." 

"May  one  have  liquor  in  his  house  after  the  prohibition  law 
goes  into  operation?" 

"It  ■will  not  be  unlawful  to  possess  liquor  in  one's  private 
dwelling,  if  the  dweUing  is  used  orJy  as  a  place  in  which  to  live. 
A  dwelling  may  be  a  house,  or  a  room  or  rooms  in  an  apartment- 
house,  boarding-house,  or  hotel.  The  liquor  so  possest,  however, 
must  be  for  the  personal  consumption  of  the  occupant  of  the 
dwelling  and  of  his  family  and  of  his  bona-fide  guests  when  they 
are  entertained  by  him  in  his  home. 

"But,"  Mr.  Volstead  went  on  to  say,  "it  wiU  be  difficult  to 
get  liquor  after  the  law  goes  into  effect.  It  can  not  be  made 
or  sold  or  transported,  or  given  away,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage.  Breweries  can  not  brew  beer;  distilleries  can  not 
manufacture  whisky;  wineries  can  not  make  wine.  Nor  can 
the  railroads  haul  liquor  as  freight.  It  can  not  be  transported 
in  wagons,  buggies,  automobiles,  water,  or  aircraft  or  any  other 
vehicle.  If  it  should  be,  the  liquor  will  be  confiscated,  the 
vehicle  also  will  be  confiscated,  and  the  person  having  the  hquor 
will  be  arrested." 

"Will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  liquor  on  presentation  of  a 
physician's  prescription?" 

"Yes,  it  will  be  possible,  but  the  process  will  be  long,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  discouraging.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  some 
druggists  and  physicians  in  Minnesota.  There  are  unsuccessful 
and  unscrupulous  doctors  as  well  as  lawyers.  A  dishonorable 
doctor,  whose  legitimate  practise  is  not  sufficient  for  his  support 
is  hkely,  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  to  fall  into  evil  ways.  He 
will  write  a  whisky  prescription  for  a  dollar,  or  even  less. 

"No  Uquor,  under  the  prohibition  law,  can  be  sold  by  any  one 
at  retail,  except  by  a  pharmacist,  and  he  must  have  a  permit 
from  the  national  Government  and  be  licensed  by  the  officers 
of  his  State  to  compound  and  dispense  medicine  prescribed  by  a 
licensed  physician. 

"A  druggist,  then,  may  deal  in  liquor.  But  once  it  is  in  his 
store,  how  may  John  Doe,  a  customer,  purchase  it  for  his  own 
use?  He  must  go  to  a  physician,  who  has  been  duly  licensed 
to  practise  medicine  and  is  actively  engaged  in  sixch  work. 

"Also  the  physician  must  have  a  permit  from  the  National 
Government  to  prescribe  hquor.  The  permit  will  be  limited  as 
to  time  and  place.  Permits  will  not  run  from  year  to  year. 
A  doctor  can  not  prescribe  liquor  for  persons  living  outside  the 
zone  of  his  practise. 

"The  machinery  having  been  set  iip  by  which  a  person  may 
be  permitted  through  a  druggist  and  a  physician  to  purchase 
liquor,  the  next  step  for  him  is  to  get  the  liquor.  Let  us  consult 
the  law  and  see  how  the  liquor  can  be  obtained.  '  No  one  but  a 
physician,'  the  act  reads,  'holding  a  permit  to  prescribe  liquor 
shall  issue  any  prescription  for  liquor.  And  no  physician  shall 
prescribe  Hquor  unless  after  careful  physical  examination  of  the 
person  for  whose  use  [such  prescription  is  sought,  or  if  such  ex- 
amination is  found  impracticable,  then  upon  the  best  information 
obtainable,  he  in  good  faith  beUeves  that  the  use  of  such  liquor 
as  a  medicine  by  such  person  is  necessary  and  will  afford  relief 
to  him  from  some  known  ailment.' 

"Having  decided  that  his  patient  actually  would  be  benefited 
by  the  liquor,  the  physician  writes  a  prescription.  He  is  limited 
to  a  pint.  Nor  can  he  write  another  prescription  for  the  same 
person  until  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  'And  no  prescription,'  so 
the  law  lays  down,  'shall  be  filled  more  than  once.' 

"Broadly,  such  are  the  acts  that  can  be  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  druggists.  But  there  are  certain  regulations  that  they 
are  required  to  observe.  The  physicic^n  must  write  in  a  book 
supplied  him  by  the  National  Government  a  history  of  each 
liquor  prescription  that  he  gives.  He  must  state  the  date  of 
the  prescription,  the  quantity  of  hquor  prescribed,  the  name  of 
the  patient  and  the  ailment  from  which  he  is  suffering,  and  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  the  dose. 

"  Fm-t  her  more,  the  prescription  must  be  written  on  blanks 
printed  by  the  Government,  and  a  stub,  otherwise  a  copy  of  the 
prescription  must  be  retiurned  to  the  Government.  Druggists 
also  must  keep  similar  records  and  internal-revenue  experts  will 
examine  all  of  them  as  they  come  in.  Inspectors,  unknown  to 
the  pubUc,  will  be  abroad  'in  the  land.  Doctors  and  druggists 
\aolating  the  law  wiU  be  severely  punished."  ., 

"Churches,  of  course,  may  use  wine  for  sacramental  piu"poses? " 

"Surely,"  Mr.  Volstead  replied.  "Permits  will  be  issued  for 
the  manufactiu-e,  transportation,  importation,  and  sale  of  wines 
for  use  by  rehgious  bodies,  but  such  wines  can  not  be  sold,  bar- 


tered,-exchanged,  or  fiu-nished  to  any  persori  not  a  rabbi,  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel;  a  priest,  or  an  officer  authorized  to  act  in 
the  matter  for  a  chiu*ch  or  congregation.  Records,  Ukewise,  must 
be  kept  of  all  such  transactions. 

"The  Constitution  now  outlaws  the  liquor  business,  or  wiU 
after  January  16,  1920,"  Mr.  Volstead  went  on  to  say,  "and 
Congress  and  the  forty-eight  States  are  required  to  provide  laws 
for  carrying  prohibition  into  effect.  The  country  can  not  be  half 
wet  and  half  dry.  If  it  were,  troubles  would  multiply,  and 
neither  the  'wets'  nor  the  'drys'  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
situation.  I  have  seen  sheriff's  and  prosecuting  attorneys  drink- 
ing at  clubs  in  dry  territory,  and  I  have  seen  solid  and  prosperous 
business  men  who  were  made  sots  and  bankrupts  while  members 
of  such  clubs." 

Mr.  Volstead  admits  that  his  law  is  a  little  drastic,  but  in  the 
same  breath  says,  in  effect,  it  is  a  mere  pink  reflection  of  what  it's 
going  to  be  when  people  get  a  little  more  used  to  prohibition. 
Of  course,  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  may  be  repealed — with 
the  same  ease,  we  take  it,  that  a  moderate-sized  camel  wanders 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.     We  read: 

"The  National  Prohibition  iVct  passed  by  Congress  simply 
puts  into  effect  the  will  of  the  people  as  exprest  when  they 
adopted  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  stop  all  use  of  liquor  and,  of  coiu-se,  such 
performances  as  I  have  mentioned — the  secret  drinking  of  liquor 
by  sheriffs  and  prosecuting  attorneys  in  violation  of  their  oaths 
of  office. 

"It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  law  is  drastic.  I  reply 
that  it  will  be  made  even  more  severe  after  the  country  has 
learned  what  prohibition  means.  It  will  be  tightened  in  several 
places,  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  be  repealed." 

"It  can  be  repealed,  however,"  the  interviewer  remarked. 

"Yes;  but  the  country  would  have  to  chcjse  a  Congress  that 
would  be  willing  to  resubmit  the  question  to  the  States,  and  then 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  would  be  required 
to  vote  the  prohibition  amendment  out  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution.    The  task,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  hopeless," 


WHAT  THOSE  *' COSSACKS"   THINK   OF 
THE   STEEL-STRIKERS 

THE  ARTICLE  entitled  "What  the  Steel-Strikers  Think 
of  the  Police,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  22d 
number  of  The  Digest,  had  the  good  fortune  to  draw 
from  a  most  authoritative  soiu"ce  a  statement  on  strike  matters 
as  they  appear  to  the  department  of  Pennsylvania  State  Police, 
whose  representatives  the  strikers  commonly  call  "Cossacks." 
George  F.  Lumb,  acting  superintendent  of  this  "only  non- 
political  police  force  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,"  presents 
the  attitude  of  his  department  and  its  representatives  in  a  way 
which,  as  he  says,  "may  throw  light  on  the  general  charges 
that  have  been  made  in  this  article  and  in  other  periodicals 
against  the  State  Police  force."  By  way  of  showing  that  the 
poHcing  of  strikes,  which  has  earned  the  term  of  "Cossack" 
for  the  State  policemen,  is  but  a  small  part  of  their  professional 
duty,  he  mentions  that  during  the  year  1918  not  one  arrest 
"grew  out  of  a  labor  distiu-bance  or  a  strike."  In  this  time 
the  small  force  of  State  Police,  consisting  of  less  than  415  officers 
and  men,  all  told,  made  10,017  arrests  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  charges  "including  everything  from  murder  and  high- 
way robbery  to  simple  assault."  A  great  confusion  of  identity 
concerning  deputy  sheriffs,  coal  and  iron  police,  and  State 
Pohce  makes  it  difficidt,  he  points  out,  for  the  generally  ignorant 
and  illiterate  foreigners  to  see  anything  but  "bulls"  and  enemies 
in  any  upholder  of  the  laws.  Another  consideration,  he  says, 
is  the  fact  that — 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  radical  labor-leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Union  men,  who,  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  have  no  other  means  of  protection  from 
the  assassin,  the  assailant  of  their  women-folk,  or  the  burglars 
who  attempt  to  rob  their  homes  at  night  than  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  excepting,  of  course,  in  the  incorporated 
cities  and  boroughs  where  a  local  force  exists.  Radical  leaders 
have  said  that  Pennsylvania  is  being  Prussianized  by  the  "Cos- 
sacks"; but,  if  one  may  tolerate  the  mixing  of  metaphors,  it 
shoidd  be  pointed  out  that  while  there  are  more  than  eight 
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SavesT^imej  Clothes  and  Temper 

Getting  the  ordinary  jack  in  place  is  a  dirty  job  — 
crawling  under  the  car,  skinning  knuckles,  and  get- 
/   ting  hands  and  clothes  full  of  grease  and  grime. 

But  with  the  Arrow  Grip  Jack  it  is  an  easy,   simple, 
clean  operation  — 

The  roller  base  enables  you  to  wheel  it  under  the  car. 
The  long  extension  handle  eliminates  the  necessity  of 

stooping  or  getting  under  the  car. 
The  completely  encased  mechanism  prevents  grease 

getting  on  hands  and  clothes. 

The  roller  base  is  an  exclusive  Arrow  Grip  feature  that  spells 
freedom  from  jack  troubles.  As  the  car  is  raised  the  wheels 
compress  into  the  base,  the  jack  resting  solidly  on  the  ground. 

Balance  is  concentrated   in   the   base,    insuring    against    any 
danger  of  toppling  over. 

The  Arrow  Grip  Jack  is  husky  and  well-built.     The  worm 
■^    and  nut  type  —  the  same  as  used  in  your  steering  gear  —  is 
*^>     its  method  of  raising  and  lowering.     So  simple  a  child  can 
operate  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Arrow  Qrip 
Jack  or  write  for  desertptlve  folder. 

Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Department  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

The  Arrow  Grip  Jack  will  be  exhibited  at  the 

N.   Y.   Automobile    Show.    January   3-10, 

passenger  car  section,    D-140,  4th  floor, 

Grand  Central  Palace;  and   at  the 

Chicago  Show,  January  24-31,  at 

the    Coliseum,    space-    52 

and  .53. 
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milliou  people  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  State  Police  allowed  by  law  is  415  officers  and 
men.  This  fuU  number  of  the  force  has  never  been  reached 
because  of  the  inadequate  salaries  paid,  which  malje  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  men  who  are  constantly  being  offered  better-sal- 
aried positions  by  private  individuals  and  corporations,  as  soon 
as  the  high  cahber  of  the  officers  comes  to  the  notice  of  those 
desiring  such  men.  Four  hundred  and  fifteen,  officers  and  men 
cover  sixty-seven  counties  embracing  an  area  of  forty-five  thou- 
sand square  miles. 

A  form  of  relation  between  the  State  Police  and  the  miners 
not  frequently  dwelt  on  by  radical  labor-leaders  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraph  and  letter: 

Diu-ing  the  influenza  epidemic  which  swept  the  "patches"  of 
foreign  homes  in  the  coal  and  steel  districts,  the  State  Police 
worked  day  and  night  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  dead  among 
the  lowly  foreigners.  Undertakers  were  arrested  who  refused 
to  take  care  of  the  bodies  of  those  without  funds.  The  men 
acted  as  nurses,  ambulance-drivers,  and  pall-bearers,  eight  of 
them  paying  the  penalty  for  their  overwork  and  exposure  with 
their  lives.  A  letter  from  Captain  Cook,  of  the  United  States 
Medical  Corps,  on  this  subject  is  characteristic  of  many  such 
received.     He  Avrites  under  date  of  October  22,  1918: 

I  am  taking  these  means,  in  the  absence  of  better,  of  address- 
ing you  regarding  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  and  their  effi- 
ciency in  handUng  a  most  trying  and  deplorable  situation  in 
Minersville  during  the  last  ten  days. 

1  arrived  here  the  evening  of  October  11  and  found  the  town 
terror-stricken  and  the  populace  in  a  panicky  state.  It,  of 
course,  was  quite  a  task  to  get  them  quieted,  and  I  can  not 
commend  your  department  too  highly  for  their  able  assistance 
and  masterly  handling  of  the  situation.  They  were  on  the  job 
day  and  night,  and,  under  the  command  of  your  most  competent 
Capt.  W.  C.  Price,  who  has  himself  been  untiring  in  his  efforts, 
have  succeeded  in  causing  peace  and  quiet  to  again  come  to 
this  little  mining-town.  I  can  not  offer  anything  either  as  a 
civilian  or  a  soldier  to  improve  the  workings  or  the  efficiency 
of  your  wonderful  organization,  excepting  possibly  that  there 
should  be  more  men  for  a  territory  as  large  as  Pennsylvania. 

More  power  to  you  and  yours. 

Most  cordially, 

C.  W.  Cook, 
Captain  M.  C.  U.  S.  A., 
In  charge  Medical  Service  of  Minersville. 

Labor-leaders  have  accused  the  State  Police  of  quartering  on 
corporation  property  and  putting  their  horses  in  company  stables. 
This  has  been  made  necessary  in  every  instance  by  local  agi- 
tators, declares  the  writer,  who  went  to  the  hotels  and  livery 
stables  and  threatened  to  drive  the  proprietors  out  of  business 
if  they  accommodated  the  "Cossacks."  He  continues,  taking 
up  an  incident  involving  an  alleged  insult  to  the  flag,  mentioned 
in  several  radical  periodicals: 

Every  member  of  the  State  Police  Force  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  United  States  Army,  to  veterans  of 
which  preference  is  given.  Since  the  armistice  was  signed  there 
have  been  no  enlistments  made  excepting  of  overseas  men. 
These  are  the  heroes  that  are  accused  of  tearing  up  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  saying,  "to  hell  with  it."  At  this  point  I  submit 
the  affidavit  of  the  Biu"gess  of  Clairton  and  Fred  Yoimg,  his 
Chief  of  Police,  together  with  the  affidavits  of  eye-witnesses  to 
the  incident,  who  would  have  no  motive  in  defending  our  officers, 
who  were  temporary  strangers  in  their  midst. 

The  affidavit  by  W.  B.  Farnsworth,  Burgess  of  Clairton,  deals 
with  the  general  conduct  of  the  police  and  with  the  need  for 
them  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  comfniinity.  It  reads  in  jjart 
as  follows: 

'  The  people  who  are  in  this  community  are  largely  foreign- 
born,  of  various  nationalities,  and  during  the  industrial  unrest 
of  the  last  few  months  have  been  very  hard  to  control.  The 
necessity  for -the  troop  of  your  Constabulary  became  very  evi- 
dent, and  an  application  was  made  for  the  same.  Immediately 
upon  their  appearance  upon  the  scene  things  began  to  change 
for  the  better,  and  very  Uttle  trouble  was  experienced. 

However,  in  the  last  (e^  weeks,  due  to  the  efforts  to  unionize 
om*  people,  disturbances  have  been  very  frequent,  and  threats 
of  these  people  against  the  lives  of  those  who  had  opposite  views 
tind  of  their  famihes  continually  terrorized  our  community. 
It  came  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  that  the  various  burgesses 
of  the  communities  above  mentioned  and  the  sheriff  of  Alle- 


gheny County  prohibited  any  public  meetings  until  the  situa- 
tion could  be  clarified.  C^ontrary,  however,  to  these  proclama- 
tions, a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the  Borough  of  North  Clairton, 
on  Simday,  September  21,  at  wliich  a  crowd  estimated  at  be- 
tween two  thousand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  people 
congregated,  and  refused  to  disperse  upon  the  demand  of  the 
burgess.  The  State  Constabulary  stept  in  and  dispersed  the 
crowd  with  httle  or  no  damage  or  injury.  This  was  accom- 
phshed  while  brick  and  stone  were  being  thrown,  and  the  crowd 
was  shooting  upon  them,  but  in  a  few  moments  order  again 
prevailed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  good  work  done  by 
these  men.  I  will  state  further  that  I  consider  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  men,  or  men  similar  in  character,  shall 
remain  in  this  vicinity  until  the  communities  calm  down  to 
normal  state. 

The  affidavit  of  Chief  of  Police  Fred  Young,  of  Clairton,  deals 
specifically  with  the  reported  outrage  on  the  American  flag  by 
members  of  the  State  Constabulary.     He  testifies  in  part: 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  rumor  relative  to  a  sup})osed 
desecration  of  the  American  flag  at  a  meeting  called  by  labor 
agitators,  Sunday,  September  21,  1919,  at  North  Clairton, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  which  I  know  to  be  untrue,  as  I  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  breaking  up  of  this  meeting. 

Knowing  that  this  false  rumor,  if  allowed  to  go  unrefuted, 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Constabulary,  I  wish  to  advise  as  follows: 

I  saw  the  flag  and  the  sapUng  to  which  it  was  attached  knocked 
down  from  the  platform  by  a  heavy-set  man  who  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  unlawful  meeting.  The  flag  was  evidently 
knocked  dowoi  by  this  man  in  his  haste  to  leave  the  platform. 
I,  myself,  cut  the  twine  with  which  this  flag  was  attached  to 
the  sapling,  folded  the  flag,  and  handed  it  to  its  owner,  Pat 
Brogan,  by  name.  The  flag  was  not  torn,  had  not  been  tramped 
on,  neither  was  it  soiled.  The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Brogan 
was  arrested  and  had  the  flag  in  his  possession  at  the  time. 
He  was  not  struck  by  any  one,  neither  was  the  flag  molested. 
Mr.  Brogan  retained  the  flag  while  being  taken  to  jail. 

Desiring  that  the  truth  be  known,  I  have  made  the  above 
statement. 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  H.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  His  sworn  statement,  dated  October  2,  1919, 
runs: 

Yoiu*  informant  is  a  resident  of  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  is  employed 
as  master  mechanic  at  the  Clairton  By-Product  Coke  Works, 
Clairton,  Pa.,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers'  Association,  on  a  vacant 
piece  of  property  near  the  Wabash  Railroad  in  North  Clairton, 
on  Sunday,  September  21,  about  two-thirty  or  three  o'clock. 
Your  informant  was  seated  in  an  automobile  approxijnately 
forty  feet  from  the  speaker's  platform. 

The  first  speaker  addrest  the  gathering,  which  I  would  say 
was  approximately  between  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hundred  people.  The  first  speaker  spoke  first  in  English  and 
next  in  Italian.  The  second  speaker  had  just  begun  speaking, 
and  was  [addressing  the  gathering  in  English  when  five  State 
Troopers,  mounted,  rode  into  the  crowd,  made  their  way  to 
the  speakers'  platform,  and  placed  the  speakers  under  arrest. 
On  one  corner  of  the  platform  an  American  flag  was  fastened 
to  a  light  pole  approximately  ten  feet  above  the  platform.  One 
of  the  speakers,  hurriedly  leaving*  the  platform,  dislodged  pole 
and  flag  to  the  ground.  This  flag  was  picked  up  by  the  Chief 
of  Pohce  of  Clairton,  Pa.,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Patrick  Brogan 
who  is  secretary  of  the  local  union. 

The  dispersing  of  this  crowd  was  very  effectively  done,  and 
there  was  no  undue  force  or  brutal  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
any  one,  as  this  meeting  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  and  of  the  three  burgesses 
of  Wilson,  North  Clairton,  and  Clairton.  There  was  a  number 
of  shots  fired,  but  your  informant  did  not  see  who  fired  them. 

Several  other  affidavits  from  eye-witnesses,  aU  to  the  same 
general  effect,  are  enclosed.  The  writer  objects  that  too  many 
of  the  articles  criticizing  the  actions  of  the  Constabulary  are 
founded  upon  mere  hearsay,  or  report  as  facts  charges  made  by 
unrehable,  excitable  people  who  can  with  difficulty  make  them- 
selves understood.  The  -writer  takes  up  also  the  somewhat 
dramatic  case  of  the  appearance  of  a  buUet  in  the  government 
inquiry  before  the  Senate  in  Washington.  This  bullet,  which 
had  narrowly  missed  a  housewife's  head  dming  night  firing  at 
Clairton,  was  identified  by  a  former  soldier  as  the  jacketed  steel 
l^rojectile  used  only  in  government  automatics,  a  possible  in- 
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I  look  for  substantial  wear.  You  can  gamble  with  tires 
if  you  wish,  or  oil  or  spark  plugs,  but  you  can't  take 
chances  with  the  brakes.  You  know  how  it  is.  Once 
in  a  while  the  other  fellow  does  the  unexpected  or  a 
kid  runs  across  the  road  and  by  George,  if  you  don't 
stop  quickly,  something  happens.  That's  why  I'm  fussy 
about  my  brakes.  I  used  to  buy  any  lining  the  garage 
man  had.  Thought  they  were  all  the  same.   I've  learned 

a  lesson.  Now,  I  buy  Raybestos.  It's  guaranteed  to  wear  one  year- 
no  matter  how  far  you  travel,  and  believe  me  it  WFARS.  H  you 
like  to  feel  the  brakes  grip,  when  you  press  the  pedal — line  'em  with 
Raybestos." 


Experienced  motorists  realize  the  importance  of  ^ood  brakes.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  popularity'  of  Raybestos.  There  are  substitutes. 
Avoid  them.  When  you  ask  for  Raybestos,  look  for  the  Silver  Edge. 

The  Raybestos  Company        Bridgeport   Conn. 
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Ends  Winter  Makeshifts 


jARRISOl 
lEXAGol 


A  makeshift  is  at  best  only  a  makeshift — 

Blankets  —  a  piece  of  card  board  over  part  of  the  radiator 
core — radiator  hood  covers  —  and  other  makeshift  methods  are 
all  typical  of  winter  driving  with  the  average  car. 

On  a  car  equipped  with  a  Harrison  Shutter  Radiator,  auto- 
matically controlled,  the  motor  is  automatically  maintained  at 
a  uniform  temperature  when  driving.  After  stopping  the  car, 
before  the  motor  gets  cold,  the  shutters  close  automatically — 
retaining  the  heat  of  the  engine  within  the  hood. 

Maximum  engine  efficiency  when  driving— with  shutters 
closed  and  motor  protected  when  stopped — winter  driving  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  if  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Harrison 
Shutter-Controlled  Hexagon  Radiator. 

Harrison  Radiator  Corporation 


General  Sales  Offices: 
Detroit,  Mich. 


General  Offices  and  Factory: 
Lockport,  New  York 


Shutter* 
Controlled 
Hexagon 


ference  being  that  it  had  been  fired  by  some  member  of  the 
police.  The  State  Pohce,  however,  Superintendent  Lumb  points 
out,  are  armed  with  .38  cahber  revolvers  carrying  a  lead  bullet. 
"So  what,"  he  asks,  "has  this  to  do  with  the  steel-strikers' 
opinion  of  the  State  PoUce?"  He  takes  up  the  case  of  the 
strikers  as  opposed  to  the  State  Police  on  other  points: 

The  shop-worn  recitals  of  brutality  to  pale,  wan-faced  women 
and  toddling  children  have  been  going  on  for  fifteen  years,  but 
the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down 
they  never  produce  the  man  with  the  broken  skull,  the  trampled 
woman,  or  the  maimed  child,  but  indulge  in  these  vague  generali- 
ties of  ue  J  covered  by  affidavits  which,  not  having  been-  made 
in  a  court  of  record  or  before  a  lawfully  constituted  conamission, 
can  noo  be  prosecuted  as  perjury.  The  writer  confronted  these 
people  before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions b  Id  under  the  chairmanship  of  Frank  P.  Walsh  in  Wash- 
ington in  1915,  where  a  farcical  hearing  was  held  by  a  com- 
mission that  had  no  power  to  administer  oaths — at  least  so  the 
chairman  informed  the  writer.  At  that  hearing  affidavits  from 
judges  and  responsible  citizens  were  introduced  in  evidence 
rebutting  charges  against  the  State  Police,  which  affidavits  we 
were  asked  to  leave  with  the  commission,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  copied  into  the  records,  with  the  assurance  that  they, 
would  be  returned  to  us  to  be  filed  in  the  archives  of  this 
department,  where  they  belong.  These  affidavits  were  never 
returned,  and  after  repeated  requests  the  matter  was  taken 
up  with  a  United  States  Senator,  who,  after  considerable  inves- 
tigation, informed  us  that  they  were  not  with  the  records  of 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  At 
Albany,  New  York,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Corninittee  and 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  the  State  Senate  a  large  number  of 
radical  agitators  took  up  hours  of  time  in  denouncing  and  abus- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Force,  but  in  only  one  in- 
stance did  they  specify,  and  that  was  the  recital  of  the  trial 
of  Trooper  Moughan,  charged  with  murdering  one  Zambo  at 
Bethlehem  in  1910. 

Moughan  was  alone  on  a  crowded  street  keeping  open  the 
traffic,  being  jeered  at  and  stoned  by  mobs  from  either  side. 
Finally  shots  were  fired  at  him  from  a  house,  when  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  fixed  two  shots  in  the  air,  which  was  a  prear- 
ranged signal  for  assistance.  At  about  that  time  Zambo,  a  for- 
eigner, fell  dead  in  the  doorway  of  a  saloon  and  Moughan  was 
accused  of  having  shot  him.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  picked  in 
a  hotbed  of  unionism  in  Northampton  County  after  having 
been  indicted  for  murder.  This  much  of  the  story  was  recited 
before  the  Senate  of  Ohio  by  a  labor-leader  who  read  from  the 
record  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  at  this  point  he  stopt 
reading,  saying:  "Now,  that  I  have  shown  you  this  trooper  was 
tried  for  murder,  I  must  turn  to  something  else."  And  at  the 
very  moment  he  made  this  attack  he  had  before  him  the  rest 
of  the  record  which  showed  that  the  trooper  was  acquitted 
because  Zambo  was  killed  by  a  .32  caliber  bullet,  evidently  fired 
by  a  strike  sympathizer  from  the  other  side  of  the  street  who 
had  aimed  at  the  trooper,  and  that  the  only  firearm  that  the 
trooper  had  was  his  .38  army  Colt.  This  incident  is  cited 
to  show  the  injustice  and  falseness  of  these  miserable  attacks 
that  are  being  made  against  a  fearless  body  of  officers  of  the 
law,  who  are  red-blooded  Americans  to  a  man,  who  have  served 
xmder  the  flag  and  can  not  be  bribed  or  bluffed. 

Such  charges  are  not  an  indictment  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  Force,  but  they  are  an  indictment  of  the  intelligence  of 
every  judge  and  every  district  attorney  and  every  member  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  that  the  con- 
ditions described  could  not  have  existed  for  fifteen  years  with- 
out the  sanction  and  will  of  the  people  who  have  so  recognized 
the  value  of  the  State  Police  Force  that  it  was  increased  from 
228  men  to  330  men  with  an  increase  in  salary  in  1917,  and 
again  increased  to  415  officers  and  men  with  another  increase 
in  salary  by  the  legislature  of  1919. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  writer,  that  had  there  been  no  State  Police  in  Pennsylvania 
when  the  steel  strike  started  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
there  would  have  been  hundreds  of  lives  lost,  milliors  of 
dollars'  worth  of  j^roperty  destroyed,  and  a  revolution  started, 
which,  once  successful  in  the  highly  organized  centers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, would  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  land. 

Superintendent  Lumb's  contention  that  opinions  held  of  the 
State  Police  among  radical  labor-leaders  differ  widely  from  those 
held  by  more  conservative  workers  seems  to  be  upheld  in  part 
by  a  letter  from  H.  M.  Hays,  of  Butler,  Pa.  Mr.  Hays,  it 
appears,  is  employed  in  some  capacity  about  the  steel-works, 
altho  he  does  not  mention  his  position.     He  presents  a  state- 
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ment  which  he  calls  "What  the  Steel-WoKXERs  Think  of  the 
Police."     It  runs,  in  part: 

The  article  in  this  week's  issue  of  The  Digest,  entitled 
"What  the  Strikers  Think  of  the  Pohce,"  would  leave  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  upon  those  people  who  are  not  familiar  ^ith 
the  work  of  this  magnificent  organization.  I  have  for  eight 
years  been  located  in  a  city  where  a  troop  of  the  Pennsj^vania 
State  Constabulary  has  its  barracks,  and  during  that  time  have 
had  occasion  to  witness  its  work  and  methods,  both  at  close 
range  and  from  a  distance,  and  I  can  truthfully  state  that  during 
aU  that  time  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  "lawlessness" 
on  their  part.  Rather,  it  is  a  not  infrequent  thing  to  hear 
(from  law-abiding  citizens)  high  praise  of  the  men,  their  non- 
interference in  affairs  that  are  "none>  of  their  business,"  and 
repeatedly  the  statement  is  made  by  people  coming  here  from 
other  communities :  "I  am  surprized  to  see  the  caliber  of  the 
men  who  compose  your  State  Constabulary.  One  can  readily 
tell,  if  only  from  the  clean-cut  faces,  that  these  men  are  not 
'rough-necks,'  and  that  many  of  them  are  of  considerably  more 
than  average  intelligence."  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  out  of  an  organization  of  several  hundred  men  there  would 
not ,b,e  some  "below  par,"  but  in  this  ease  the  percentage  is 
neghg'ible. 

The  men  are  stern  and  unhesitating  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  I  think  any  unprejudiced,  law-abiding  citizen  Liv- 
ing in  present  strike  districts  who  has  seen  the  way  this  strike 
is  being  conducted  will  agree  that  only  forceful  measures  are  of 
any  avail.  The  statement  quoted  in  The  Digest,  that  "those 
riot-sticks  have  yet  to  be  used  in  a  riot,"  is  the  finest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Constabulary,  for  pre- 
vention is  their  "long  suit,"  and  where  other  agencies  are  almost 
forced  to  wait  until  a  crowd  has  gathered  before  taking  any 
action,  it  is  the  trooper's  duty  (and  he  performs  it  well)  to 
prevent  riots,  not  to  break  them  up. 

On  the  first  morning  of  the  strike  I  started  for  work  as 
usual.  Before  arriving  at  the  nearest  "gate,"  I  encountered 
hundreds  of  foreign  workmen  drawn  up  in  regular  formation 
from  curb  to  curb  and  over  the  sidewalks,  six  or  eight  ranks 
deep,  preventing  the  passage  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  not 
only  to  the  plant,  but  to  the  public  streets  beyond.  After  a 
time,  several  of  us  succeeded  in  skirting  this  mob  and  took 
another  course  toward  a  different  entrance  to  the  works.  On 
this  street  we  found  raihoad-ties  piled  up  from  curb  to  curb 
and  foreign  men  and  women  armed  with  clubs,  pieces  of  sucker- 
rod,  basebaU-bats,  etc.  (a  dozen  of  which  I  personally  gathered 
up  after  order  was  restored,  and  am  still  holding)  were  turning 
back  all  who  approached.  Street-car  crews  were  informed  that 
if  they  again  brought  their  cars  within  the  proscribed  area  they 
would  be  taken  from  their  cars  and  beaten.  I  saw  men  who 
wanted  to  go  to  work  chased  by  these  people  and,  in  one  case, 
stoned.  I  saw  the  sides  of  an  automobile  battered  in,  I  know 
of  an  automobile  radiator  destroyed,  and  of  other  numerous 
acts  of  violence.  And  these  acts  were  being  performed  b.y 
"these  simple  people,"  as  Mr.  Olds  chose  to  call  them.  He  also 
speaks  of  "  A  little  woman,  .  .  .  just  a  wiie  and  mother  of  three 
children."  I  saw  such  a  one  that  morning,  one  who  was  very 
evidently  soon  again  to  become  a  mother,  with  her  smallest 
baby  in  her  left  arm  and  a  club  in  her  right,  cursing  profusely 
because  she  failed  to  strike  a  loyal  American  workman  at  whom 
she  had  aimed  a  blow.  And  his  only  offense  had  been  that  ho 
wanted  to  get  to  work.  Dm'ing  a  period  of  excitement  when 
the  pickets  were  swooping  down  upon  a  newcomer,  myself  and 
two  others  managed  to  pass  unseen.  The  next  mob  we  came 
upon  was  formed  outside  the  plant's  main  office.  We  decided 
to  attempt  to  walk  through,  but  came  face  to  face  with  a  solid 
wall  of  humanity. 

"Where  you  going?"  came  the  first  question. 

"To  work,"  I  answered  quietly. 

"Like  hell  j^ou  are,"  came  a  chorus  of  shouts.  "You  don't 
know  we  strike  here?     You  no  read  the  papers?  " 

"Yes." 

"Then  why  in  hell  j^ou  come  here?  Go  home.  We  don't 
want  no  trouble  [this  assiu-ance  accompanied  by  a  swinging  of 
clubs],  but  you  no  can  walk  through  h('n>." 

"But  this  is  a  public  street,"  said  one  of  nn-  companions; 
"we  have  a  right  to  walk  here." 

"You  got  union-card?"  came  from  another  husky  picket, 
with  a  club  in  one  hand  and  a  fluttering  American  flag  in  the 
other. 

"Wo  haven't.  Is  this  street  only  for  the  use  of  men  \\\\h 
union-cards?  " 

"Sure,"  came  back  like  a  pistol-shot.     "Only  for  union-mcu." 

It  was  difficult  to  stand  tht^  ul)use  and  curses  that  were  heaped 
upon  us  by  "these  simple  people."  Things  were  commencing 
to  look  bad  for  us,  voices  getting  louder,  looks  and  actions  more 
nwnacing,  Avheii  a  young  foreigner  who  had  been  slaiuling  un- 
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observed  on  the  opposite  ciu'b  and  taking  no  part  in  the  demon- 
stration, walked  warily  to  mj'  side.  Instantly,  I  recognized  him 
as  a  former  member  of  one  of  the  English  classes  1  had  taught 
at  nights  in  the  foreign  settlement.  He  whispered:'  "For  your 
own  good,  you'd  better  move.  Go  up  on  the  grass  on  the  other 
side,  and  they'll  let  you  alone.  The  women  are  coming  down 
the  street,  and  God  only  knows  what  they'll  do.  You  don't 
want  to  have  to  run  from  women."  We  unhesitatingly  took  his 
advice.  And  very  soon  the  women  came,  a  dozen  of  them — 
howling,  clubs  wa%ang,  "seeking  Avhom  they  might  devour." 

I  could  give  details  of  dozens  of  instances  showing  that  Mr. 
Olds's  description  of  "witnesses  to  brutality,  to  intimidation,  to 
lawlessness,  to  denial  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  men."  applied, 
t  ""^  one  so  much  as  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  actions 
of  the  strikers,  instead  of  the  police,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  write 
a  book. 

The  city  and  country  authorities  did  their  best  to  handle 
the  situation  with  city  police,  the  sheriff,  and  his  deputies,  says 
the  writer,  and  for  several  days  the  mill  district  was  in  a  turmoil. 
The  climax  came  when  a  mob  charged  the  sheriff  and  threatened 
to  do  him  bodily  injiu-y  when  he  was  arresting  a  culprit.  To 
quote  further: 

Drawing  his  revolver  to  keep  them  at  bay,  he  attempted  to 
reason  with  them,  but  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  beasts 
of  the  jungle.  He  then  threatened  to  call  out  the  State  Police. 
The  mob's  answer  was  a  shower  of  missiles — a  brick  through 
the  windshield  of  the  sheriff's  automobile.  This  followed  an 
address  by  one  of  the  organizers  in  which  he  told  the  men  they 
must  "fight  for  their  rights."  Well,  the  State  troopers  were 
then  called  out,  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Olds's  comparison 
of  "some  cheap  summer  resort  on  a  rainy  day"  would  be  quite 
fitting,  for  "law  and  order"  have  held  sway,  and  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  they  will  continue  to,  just  so  long 
as  the  State  Constabulary  is  "on  the  job." 


THE  AMERICAN   "REPUBLIC  OF   JONES" 

OF    1864 

THE  GREAT  WAR  has  called  into  existence  a  number 
of  small  nations,  just  as  the  Civil  War  gave  birth  to  the 
now  practically  forgotten  "Republic  of  Jones."  The 
nations  newly  born  in  the  great  conflict  promise  to  survive, 
with  the  aid  of  their  older  and  larger  brothers,  while  the  Republic 
of  Jones  died  with  the  war  of  1861-65.  The  records  of  the  small 
American  country  are  concealed  in  one  of  the  forsaken  by- 
ways of  history.  Text-books  contain  no  mention  of  the 
"republic";  its  story  must  be  dug  out  from  letters  and  news- 
papers of  the  Civil-War  period,  in  which  references  to  the 
Republic  of  Jones  are  not  numerous.  In  fact,  some  writers 
say  that  it  never  existed.  They  assert  that  the  rebellion  in 
Jones  County,  Mississippi,  never  went  far  enough  to  take  the 
form  and  attain  the  dignity  of  actual  secession  from  the  State. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  dissents  from  this  view, 
declaring  that — 

The  Republic  of  Jones  did  e.xist  and  did  maintain  its  existence 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  It  was  a  full-fledged  republic 
in  the  years  1862-65.  It  had  a  president,  a  cabinet,  two  houses 
of  congress,  an  army,  and  a  commander-in-chief.  Being  an 
inland  republic,  like  Bolivia  and  Switzerland,  it  had  no  navy 
and  no  need  for  one. 

The  Republic  of  Jones  lasted  just  as  long  as  did  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America.  When  the  greater  Civil  War  ended  the 
smaller  war  of  the  Republic  of  Jones  with  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  with  the  Confederate  States  of  America  ended  also.  Ulti- 
mately Mississippi  went  back  into  the  Union  and  Jones  went 
back  into  Mississippi.  There  was  a  reconstruction  period  for 
the  State  and  also  for  the  county. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  the  only  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  and  Nathan  Knight  was  the  first  and  only 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Jones.  Knight,  who  was  known 
through  Jones  as  "Nate,"  was  a  man  of  bravery  and  determina- 
tion, a  good  fighter  and  popular.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Jones  even  before  it  seceded  from  the  State. 

Just  as  the  North  fought  hard  to  bring  the  seceding  States 
back  into  the  Union,  so  Mississippi — perhaps  somewhat  incon- 
sistently— ^fought  to  keep  the  County  of  Jones,  or  the  Republic 
of  Jones,  in  the  State. 


In  the  efforts  of  Mississippi  to  put  down  the  rebellion  in  Jones 
the  State  received  aid  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy — that  is, 
Mississippi  received  such  aid  when  the  Confederate  leaders 
found  time  among  their  numerous  other  worries  to  give  thought 
to  the  little  "rebellion  within  a  rebellion." 

Knight  and  his  followers  fought  hard  against  the  efforts  to 
bring  them  back  within  the  State.  In  the  main  their  fight  was 
successful.  It  was  not  until  after  Lee  surrendered  and  the 
Confederacy  collapsed  that  the  RepubUc  of  Jones  capitulated 
to  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  reached  Jones  the 
Jonesites  had  the  good  sense  to  realize  that  the  cause  of  their 
little  republic  was  hopeless.  Knight  gave  iip  his  office  and  ad- 
vised his  subordinates  to  resign.  He  went  back  to  his  farm 
and  the  mothers  also  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

For  years  after  the  war  Knight  and  his  principal  supporters 
had  to  keep  quiet  and  secluded.  Relatives  of  men  killed  in  the 
fighting  between  the  Republic  of  Jones  and  the  State  of  Mississippi 
sought  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  little  republic.     There  had  been  much  bloodshed. 

Sometimes  considerable  forces  were  sent  by  Confederate 
leaders  against  the  men  of  Jones.  One  estimate,  or  guess, 
placed  the  number  of  Jones's  soldiers  in  the  field  at  one  time  as 
high  as  10,000,  but  that  is  undoubtedly  a  gross  exaggeration, 
since  the  population  of  Jones  in  1860  was,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census,  only  3,323,  of  whom  1,492  were  white 
males.  At  times,  however,  the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Jones 
was  augmented  by  deserters  from  the  Confederate  forces  and 
fugitives  from  the  Confederate  draft. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  that  Jones  seceded  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  decided  to  "go  it  alone"  as  "The  Jones 
County  Confederacy."  Just  why  Jones  cut  loose  from  the 
mother  State  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  did  not 
approve  of  Mississippi's  leaving  the  Union. 

After  the  congress  of  the  Republic  of  Jones  was  organized  some 
of  its  members  wanted  the  new-born  nation  to  enter  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  that  project  fell  through,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  never  even  heard  of  the  little 
Southern  republic.  Of  course,  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Jones  was  never  recognized  by  the  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

Some  few  folk  in  the  North  heard  vaguely  of  Jones,  but  in  the 
stress  of  the  Civil  War  they  paid  little  attention  to  it.  On 
August  1,  1864,  the  New  York  Tribune  quoted  the  following 
from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  July  17,  1864,  under  the 
heading,  "The  Republic  of  Jones": 

"The  county  of  Jones,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  through 
which  the  Leaf  River  and  the  Tallahala  run  without  bringing 
much  fertility  with  them,  is  known  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil 
and  the  independence  of  its  people.  In  our  younger  days  it 
was  called  the  'Free  State  of  Jones,'  from  the  absence  of  any 
'human  chattels'  or  any  other  property  restraints  upon  its 
people.  They  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the  judgments  of 
the  courts,  for  they  had  no  jail,  except  a  hog-pen,  without  a 
lock  to  its  door  or  a  roof  upon  it,  and  as  for  pecuniary  penalties, 
they  defied  them. 

"We  heard  last  year  indeed  that  Jones  had  seceded  from  the 
Confederacy  and  that  they  had  quite  a  force  guarding  their 
territory  against  aU  incursion.  We  had  supposed  that  by  this 
time  they  had  been  reduced  to  terms,  but  learn  that  the  republic 
still  maintains  its  independence." 

Jones  was  then — and  still  is — somewhat  secluded,  which  helps 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  able  to  hold  out  for  years 
against  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  Confederacy.  There 
was  no  newspaper  in  Jones  in  the  Ci\al  War  period.  Paper 
of  all  sorts  was  scarce — so  scarce,  in  fact,  that  often  when  the 
officials  of  the  Republic  of  Jones  wanted  to  issue  a  proclamation 
they  had  to  write  copies  on  birch  bark  and  pin  them  on  trees. 

In  1865  the  Confederacy  died,  and  so  did  the  Republic  of 
Jones.  Some  of  the  Jonesites  did  not  approve  of  the  part  the 
county  had  played  in  the  great  war.  Just  as  there  were  some 
Union  men  in  the  Confederate  States,  so  some  of  the  men  of 
Jones  opposed  secession  from  the  State. 

In  1865  they  petitioned  the  legislature  to  change  the  name  of 
the  county  so  that  it  might  be  "so  completely  sunk  out  of  sight 
that  the  hand  of  Time  might  never  resm-rect  it."  They  wanted 
the  county  renamed  Davis,  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
was  a  Mississippian.  The  State,  however,  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  reconstructionists,  who  detested  the  name  of  Davis. 

After  a  very  brief  existence  as  the  County  of  Davis,  the  ex- 
Republic  of  Jones  went  back  to  its  old  name,  and  to  this  day  it 
remains  the  County  of  Jones,  the  only  one  in  the  United  States 
which  was  once  a  full-fledged  republic. 

Ellisville  is  the  county-seat  now,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
republic. 
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This  must  stop! 


THIS  oil  tanker  perished  by  the  flame.  Here- 
tofore, when  a  ship  caught  fire  at  sea,  nothing 
in    the  world  could   save  her  once  the  fire 
gained  headway. 

fire's  ghastly  toll  at  sea  can  now  be  halted.  Fire 
— fire  at  its  worst — has  met  its  master. 

Foamite  Firefoam,  a  product  of  American  inven- 
tive genius,  smothers  fire  on  land  and  sea. 

Foamite  Firefoam  masters  fire  of  every  type  of 
every  origin  in  every  American  industry.  It  can  be 
applied  in  any  quantity  over  any  area. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  totally  different  from  all  other 
fire-extinguishing  agents.      It  \?,  fatal  \.o  fire. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  a  latherlike  blanket  composed 


of  minute  but  durable  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  gas. 
This  bubble-blanket  is  hiirhly  adhesive,  coating  and 
clinging  readily  to  all  burning  surfaces — even  floating 
on  the  mt)st  volatile  liquids.  //  is  the  only  ext'mgnish- 
in^aoeni  that  readily  smothers  fire  and  prevents  re-ignition. 

Poamite  Firefoam  apparatus,  approved  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  l^nderwriters  and  the  United 
States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  includes  pro- 
tecti\'e  systems,  both  stationary  and  portable,  for 
every  fire  hazard. 

Danger  spots — oils, paints,  varnishes, chemicals — 
are  multiplying  on  every  hand,  in  every  industry. 
r>ook  about  you.  Look  into  Foamite  Firefoam.  For 
(juick  action  use  coupon  below. 


Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  200  Fifth  A\enue,  New  ^'or!c  City 

Our  own  Sii/es   Companies  represent  us  in  principal  cities 


'^t^imm. 


(COUPON)- 


yO.AMri'E  FIREFOAM   CO.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Let  me  have  full  intormation  as  to  the  nature  ot  Koaniitt-  Kircfoani  togrtncr  vvitli  illustrations 
showing  its  application  on  tires,  and  full  information  regarding  various  types  of  apparatus. 


Name  of  firm InJii'iJuj/ 

M.trett 
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HOW  A  YOUNG  ENGLISH  ARCHEOLO- 
GIST   CAPTURED   DAMASCUS 

THE  war  found  Thomas  E.  Lawrence 
"pottering  about  the  Euphrates  study- 
ing archeology  and  Arabic";  it  left  him 
"Prince  of  Mekka,"  and  additionally 
notable,  in  the  opinion  of  one  authority 
at  least,  as  "the  most  surprizing  and 
romantic  figure  of  the  war  on  all  fronts." 
In  an  account  entitled  "The  Amazing 
Story  of  LawTence  of  the  Hejaz,"  the 
London  Graphic  tells  of  the  adventures 
of  this  young  Oxford  man.  Tho  it  is  said 
Lawrence  was  "entirely  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary art,"  some  general  of  the  British 
Army  operating  in  the  Near  East  resolved 
to  iise  him  in  the  service  on  account  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  Arabs  and  their 
country.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Lawrence, 
who  had  been  made  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
led  the  Arabian  troops  who  put  the  Turks 
to  rout  before  Damascus  and  were  the 
first  of  the  Allied  forces  to  enter  that 
ancient  citj'.  Here  Lawrence  assumed 
control  of  the  situation,  dissolved  the 
provisional  civil  administration,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Military  Governor.  After  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  Lawrence  was 
selected  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the 
Arabs  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris, 
where  he  appeared  in  "Arab  dress,  a 
flowing  keffieh  encircling  his  un-Arabic 
blond  head."  Even  here  adventure  fol- 
lowed the  young  man.  We  are  told  that 
one  day  in  Paris  he  suddenly  recalled  some 
papers  bearing  upon  the  Syrian  situation 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Egypt.  The 
Peace  Treaty  was  about  to  be  signed  and 
there  wasn't  time  to  secure  the  papers  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  transportation.  .So 
Lawrence  got  into  a  Handley-Page  airplane 
and  started  to  fly  to  Cairo  without  loss  of 
time.  In  Italy  the  machine  crashed  to  the 
ground,  the  young  man's  two  companions 
were  killed,  and  he  himself  injured.  He 
continued  his  trip,  however,  and  in  ample 
time  was  back  in  Paris  with  the  precious 
papers  in  his  possession  and  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  Lawrence  is  described  as  "a  small 
man  (five  feet  three  inches  in  height), 
beardless,  easily  passing  for  a  woman  in 
Arab  dress."  He  is  said  to  have  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  the  lime-light, 
and  to  be  "so  careless  of  appearances  that, 
even  when  he  got  into  British  uniform,  he 
neither  knew  nor  cared  how  many  stars 
he  had  on  his  shoulder-straps."  The  story 
of  Colonel  Lawrence's  daring  advance  upoij 
Damascus  is  told,  in  his  own  words,  as 
follows : 

It  was  on  September  2  (191S)  that  the 
fateful  day  arrived  to  put  n\y  plans  into 
execution  for  an  Arab  advance  northward 
to  Deraa  and  Damascus.  Our  total  force 
was  only  a  thousand  strong,  but  never  in 
history  could  an  Arab  force  boast  such 
resources.  In  .July  General' AUenby  had 
sent  two  thousand  camels  to  the  Hejaz. 
Out  of  these  we  were  able  to  form  a  camel 
corps  of  450  drivers.  We  had  four  Arab 
Vickers  machine  guns,  twenty  Arab  Hotch- 
kiss  guns,  a  F'rench  battery  of  four  moun- 
tain quick-firing  guns,  two  British  airplanes, 


tliree  British  armored  c^rs,  a  demolition 
company  of  the  Egyptian  Camel  Corps, 
and  a  section  of  Ghurka  camel-drivers. 
Moreover,  '  my  colleague  in  arms,  Sherif 
Nasir,  and  myself  and  our  own  i^riva'.e 
bodyguard  of  xVrabs. 

We  had  planned  every  detail  carefully 
for  our  great  adventure,  and  were  so  con- 
fident of  success  that  we  made  no  provision 
for  getting  our  force  back  again  in  case  of 
defeat.  In  any  case,  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.  As  it  turned  out,  we  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth.  The  supply  problem, 
especially  polrol,  'gave  us  many  anxious 
moments. 

Our  force  was  timed  to  concentrate  at 
Azrak,  290  miles  distant  from  us,  on 
September  12.  There  we  planned  to  collect 
the  Rualla  tribesmen  and  to  descend  in 
full  strength  on  the  Hauran,  with  a  direct 
assault  on  Deraa,  which  we  had  good  reason 
for  believing  was  held  by  only  five  hundred 
Turks.  '         ■ 

The  Arab  forces  met  at  Azrak,  according 
to  schedule,  but  Colonel  Lawrence  himself 
was  unable  to  get  away  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Ab-el-Lissam  for  some  days, 
being  detained  bj^  a  quarrel  among  the 
tribesmen,  which  was  finally  adjusted 
through  his  mediation.  This  made  a  modi- 
fication of  the  original  plans  necessary, 
and  hence — 

At  Azrak  we  had  a  cjuncil  of  war, 
and  decided  to  carry  out  a  flying  attack 
on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
railways  at  Deraa  v,i1h  our  regular  troops, 
some  Rualla  horse  under  Khalid  and  Trad 
Shaalan,  and  as  many  Haiu-an  jjeasantry  as 
Mould  be  brave  enough  to  declare  for  us. 

While  the  Turk  was  biisy  guessing  at. 
what  we  proposed  to  do,  we  pushed  of¥ 
from  Azrak  on  the  13th,  marching  over  the 
lo:ig  Gian-el-Khunna  into  the  basalt 
desert  of  .Jebel  Druse.  The  Egyptian  and 
Ghurka  units  were  sent  westward  to  cut 
the  Amman  line  by  Mafrak,  but  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  their  guides  they 
never  reached  their  objective.  But  we 
were  not  without  consolation,  for  on  that 
d:iy  our  plucky  Bristol  fighter  brought 
down  a  German  two-seater  in  flames  near 
Umm-el-Jimal.  We  got  to  Umtaiye,  thir- 
teen miles  southeast  of  Deraa,  on  the 
loth.  We  were  immediately  joined  by  the 
male  population  of  the  nearest  villages. 
C'hief  among  those  who  came  was  Sheik 
Talal-el-Hareidhin,  of  Tafas,  the  finest 
fighter  of  the  region  of  Hauran. 

Colon;^  Lawrence  had  met  this  sheik 
before  and  the  two  were  good  friends.  The 
sheik  offered  to  guide  the  expedition,  and 
the  Englishman  credits  the  Arabian  chief- 
tain largely  with  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  units  that  had  been  sent  to 
cut  the  Amman  railroad  line  had  failed, 
and  so  this  task  still  remained  to  be  done 
in  order  to  prevent  reenforcement  of  the 
enemy  from  the  south.  The  account 
proceeds : 

The  only  unit  now  in  hand  to  do  this 
cutting  was  the  cars.  Going  down  to  the 
railway,  we  came  upon  a  post  of  Turks 
standing  about  open-mouthed  in  astonish- 
menl,  and  captured  them  before  they 
realized  we  were  hostile.  This  post  com- 
manded a  four-arched  bridge  about  twenty- 
five  meters  long,  Avhieh  wo  blew  up,  along 
with  the  station,  and  near  Tell  Erar,  five 
miles  north  of  Deraa,  other  sections  of  the 
railway  were  destroyed. 


While  this  demolition  was  going  on,  we 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Tell  Erar,  and  per- 
ceived nine  enemy  machines  in  the  aero- 
drome at  Deraa.  As  our  Bristol  had  been 
badly  knocked  about,  they  had  no  com- 
petition to  fear,  and  for  a  time  did  what 
they  liked  with  bombs  and  machine  guns. 
We  used  our  mountain  guns  and  Hotchkiss 
for  all  thej^  were  worth,  but  even  with  luck 
on  our  side  we  were  decidedly  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  when  our  only  surviving 
machine — a  B.  E.  12 — from  Azrak  turned 
up.  It  sailed  pluckily  right  into  the  m.iddle 
of  the  show.  We  watched  it  with  very 
mixed  feelings,  for  the  four  Turkish  two- 
seaters  and  their  four  scouts  were  a  pretty 
lot  to  tackle  single-handed.  However,  by 
good  hap  or  skill  the  B.E.  came  through 
them  and  led  the  whole  circus  away  west- 
ward and  on  to  Ghazale  in  pursuit,  while 
we  took  advantage  of  our  respite  to  organ- 
ize and  send  off  a  mi.xed  column  to  Mezerib 
to  cut  the  Palestine  line  there. 

We  had  just  done  this  when  the  B.E. 
flew  back  again  with  its  attendant  enemy 
swarm,  signaling  that  it  had  finished  its 
petrol.  It  landed  quite  near  us,  turning 
over  on  its  back  in  the  rough,  while  a 
Halberstadt  came  down  and  scored  a 
direct  hit  on  it  with  a  bomb.  All  the 
same,  om*  pilot  was  unhurt,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  with  his 
Lewis  gun  and  tracer  bullets,  was  running 
about  in  a  Ford  ear  just  outside  the  town, 
cutting  the  railway  to  prevent  any  Idnd 
of  sortie  of  rolling  stock. 

Meanwhile,  at  1  p.m.,  I  had  repaired 
with  a  party  to  the  lake  of  Mezerib.  and  in 
an  hour  had  taken  and  dismantled  the 
French  station.  But  the  main  station  on 
the  Palestine  line  was  a  more  difficult  job, 
and  we  waited  until  3  p.m.,  for  the  camel 
corps  and  guns  to  arrive,  when  we  attacked 
it  formally  and  carried  it  by  assault.  We 
cleared  the  station,  broke  the  points  and 
planted  a  fair  assortment  of  "tulips" 
(method  of  cutting  a  line)  down  the  line. 

The  advance  continued  in  spite  of  re- 
sistance at  variou*  points.  Xear  Umataiye 
the  Lawrence  forces  were  attacked  v/ith 
bombs  from  airplanes,  but  escaped  with- 
out injury  after  destroying  one  of  the 
machines.  Colonel  Lawrence's  next  move 
was  to  send  a  cavalry  charge  against  the 
Fourth  Turkish  Army,  which  was  forced 
to  retreat  after  heavy  casualties.  Then  he 
prepared  to  descend  on  Deraa — 

Meanwhile  the  Turks  received  fantastic 
reports  of  our  strength,  and  ordered  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Deraa  by  road, 
while  the  Germans  burned  their  five 
remaining  airplanes,  which  gave  a  total 
of  eleven  enemy  machines  to  our  credit 
since  September  13.  At  dawn  on  the  27th 
we  reach;^d  Sheik  Saad  in  time  to  take 
prisoner  two  Austro-Turk  machine-gun 
companies  on  their  way  to  El  Kuneitra  to 
oppose  the  British  advancing  by  that 
road. 

Then  a  message  was  received  that  two 
forces  of  Turks  were  advancing  against 
them,  one  of  six  thousand  from  Deraa  and 
one  of  two  thousand  from  Mezerib — 

We  decided  that  the  Mezerib  crowd  was 
about  our  size,  and  so  marched  the  regu- 
lars out  to  meet  it  just  north  of  Tafas, 
while  sending  our  Hauran  horse  out  to 
hung  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  large  column 
and  some  mounted  peasants  to  secure  the 
Tel-el-Shehab  bridge,  which  the  Turks 
were  mining.  Having  to  fight  an  infantry 
battaUon  on  the  way,  we  were   too  late 
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OTYLES  travel  westward  with  the  sun.  That  which 
^  Fifth  Avenue  approves  today  becomes  the  country- 
wide vogue  tomorrow.  The  Jordan  Silhouette  Sedan 
anticipates  advanced  style. 

It  marks  the  advent  of  the  new  light-weight,  four- 
door  Sedan,  compact  in  capacity,  European  in  lowness, 
square  cornered — a  little  bit  of  what  friend  England  calls 
*'nippy." 

In  common  with  the  other  new  Silhouette  models 
it  possesses  a  new  power  unit — a  dynamic,  light  bundle 
of  energy,  which  marks  the  passing  of  the  days  of  bulk 
and  burden  in  open  and  closed  cars.  A  new  motor — 
designed  and  built  to  suit  such  an  ideal  car. 

It's  a  six — assuredly — because  that  is  the  world  trend 
of  motor  design.  The  six  furnishes  the  greatest  power 
for  its  weight  and  simplicity,  with  the  least  vibration.  In 
this  motor  the  forces  of  vibration  go  down  in  defeat. 


JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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to  pre^^ent  the  Mezerib  column  getting  into 
Tafas.  They  strengthened  themselves 
there,  and,  as  at  Turaa,  the  last  village 
they  had  entered,  gave  themselves  over 
to  the  most  bestial  rapine.  "When  they 
marched  out  later  we  attacked  them  with 
all  arms,  and,  as  the  resiilt,  bent  the  head 
of  their  column  back  toward  Tell  Erar. 

When  Sherif  Bey,  the  Turkish  commander 
of  the  Lancers,  saw  what  we  were  doing  he 
instantlj'  ordered  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Tafas  should  be  killed.  The  victims 
included  some  twentj'  small  children  and 
about  forty  women.  I  afterward  saw  one 
poor  expectant  mother  who  had  been  forced 
down  on  a  saw  bayonet,  a  dreadful  sight. 

Thesfe  horrors  ":/ere  too  much  for  Sheik 
Talal-el-Hareidhin,  who  had  been  acting 
as  Coloiiel  Lawrence's  guide.     We  read: 

Talal  was  in  front  with  Auda  Abu  Tayi 
and  niysolf  when  we  saw  those  sights.  Ke 
gave  a  terrible  cry,  wrapt  his  headclotli 
about  his  face,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and, 
rocking  in  the  saddle,  galloped  at  full 
speed  into  the  midst  of  the  retiring  column 
of  Turks.  He  fell,  himself  and  his  mare, 
riddled  Avith  bullets,  among  their  lance- 
points. 

It  was  a  dramatic  death  for  a  brave, 
high-spirited  warrior,  outraged  in  his 
feelings  by  a  savage  foe.  But  Talal  was 
amply  to  be  avenged. 

W^ith  Auda's  help  we  were  able  to  cut 
the  enemy  column  into  three.  The  third 
section,  with  German  machine-gunners, 
resisted  magnificently,  and  managed  to 
get  off. 

The  second  and  leading  portions  we 
wiped  out  completely,  after  a  fierce 
struggle.  In  view  of  what  had  happened, 
we  ordered  that  no  prisoners  were  to  be 
made,  and  this  order  was  obeyed,  except 
that  the  reserve  company  took  250  men 
(including  many  German  A.  S.  C.)  alive. 
Later,  however,  they  found  one  of  our 
men  Avith  a  fractured  thigh,  who  had  been 
afterward  pinned  to  the  ground  by  Ger- 
man bayonets.  This  was  too  much  f(5r  the 
Arabs,  and  the  prisoners  fell  victims  of 
their  wrath. 

After  this  episode  the  RuaUa  horse  were 
dispatched  straight  on  to  Deraa  with 
orders  to  scatter  any  Turkish  formations 
they  met  with  on  the  road  and  to  occupy 
the  town.  They  had  two  or  three  fights  on 
the  way  down,  took  Deraa  station  at  a 
whirlwind  gallop,  riding  over  all  the  trenches 
and  blotting  out  the  enemy  infantry  that 
still  tmed  to  hold  the  place.  Next  morning 
thej'  brought  to  Arab  headquarters  three 
hundred  mule-mounted  infantry  prisoners 
and  about  two  hundred  infantry  and  two 
guns. 

But  we  were  uneasy.  We  did  not  yet 
know  we  had  won,  since  there  was  always 
a  risk  of  our  being  washed  away  by  a  great 
wave  of  the  enemy  retreat.  I  went  out  in 
the  darkness  to ,  see  our  Haurani  horse, 
near  Sheik  Miskin,  and  found  them  still 
clinging  on  to  the  great  Turkish  column 
from  Deraa,  giving  much  more  than  they 
were  getting. 

Lawrence's  camel  corps  entered  the 
Deraa  at  dawn.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Damascus.  The  fight  is  described  as  hav- 
ing ended  in  scenes  of  terrible  slaughter, 
five  thousand  Turks  being  killed  and 
eight  thousand  captured.  When  Colonel 
T^awrence  counted  his  spoils  he  found  he 
had  150  machine  guns  and  from  twenty-five 
to    thirty   guns.      The   following   morning 


Colonel  Lawrence  rode  into- Dajnascus. 
He  rode  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  he  fonhd 
Mohammed  Said  and  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
had  assumed  control  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. He  informed  these  gentlemen  that 
their  government  was  dissolved  and  that 
he  had  appointed  Shukri-el-Ayubi  Arab 
Military  GovernorjDf  the  city.    Further: 

The  pair  took  the  announcement  rather 
badly,  became  violent,  and  had  to  be 
escorted  to  their  homes.  That  same 
evening  Abd-el-Kader  summoned  all  his 
friends  and  some  leading  Druses  and  de- 
hvered  an  impassioned  speech,  calling 
upon  his  hearers  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
faith  in  Damascus.  There  was  some 
response  to  this,  but  long  before  morning 
this  display  of  faith  and  force  had  de- 
generated into  simple  looting.  Lawrence's 
patience  became  exhausted,  and  in  order 
to  deal  promptly  with  the  situation  he 
called  out  his  troops,  lined  the  Serai 
Square,  where  the  rioters  had  assembled, 
with  machine  guns,  and  opened  fire.  There 
were  some  twenty  casualties,  but  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  right  method  to  adopt, 
for  iieace  was  restored  in  the  course  of 
some  three  hours. 

But  now  the  British  Army  was  also  at 
the  gates  of  Daanascus,  :and  in  a  few  hours 
the  streets  were  swarming  with  English, 
Scots,  and  Australian  soldiers. 

A  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Damascus 
Shukri-el-Ayubi  was  sent  to,  Beirut  '  to 
proclaim  that  city  and  the  Lebanon  under 
Arab  rule.  All  that  is  another  ^ry;, 
whose  ending  is  not  yet.  "'' 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA  TO-DAY 

"X  1  THAT  does  'feolshevik  Russia  look 
*  *  like,  viewed  from  the  inside,  at  this 
present  day?  What  do  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Governmtent  think  of  their  rulers,  of 
their  political  conditions,  and  of  things  in 
general?  What  is  the  daily  routine  of  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  citizen  of  Moscow  or 
Petrograd,  provided  he  so  conducts  him- 
self as  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  "Red'' 
masters? 

In  all  the  reams  on  reams  of  discussion 
during  the  last  two  years,  writes  Bruce 
Bliven  in  the  New  York  Globe,  hardly  any- 
body has  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
country  a  real  picture  of  the  inside  of 
Russia  as  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  their 
supporters  have  made  it  over.  Russia  has 
been  lied  about,  rhapsodized  about,  curst, 
and  prayed  over.  It  sometimes  seems  to 
the  ordinary  American  citizen  as  tho  all 
the  professional  falsifiers  in  the  world  had 
been  retained  by  one  side  or_the  other, 
and  were  working  in  twenty-four-houi- 
shifts,  "telling  iis-thingsthat-aren't  true, 
can't  be  true,  and  never  were  true  even  in 
that  fantastic  country  where  the  inipossible 
is  always  happening."  For  these  very  good 
reasons,  when  some  one  comes  along  who 
seems  to  tell  a-  true  tale,  from  first-hand 
experience,  what  he  has  to  say  is  of  unusual 
importance.     To  quote  Mr.  Bliven: 

Such  a  man,  in  my  judgment,  is.  Paul 
Dukes,  who  came  out  of  Russia  a  few  W-eeks 
ago  and  has  written  in  the  London  Times 
the  story  of  what  he  found  the»re.  Dukes 
speaks  Russian,  he  confesses,  like  a  native. 


tho  he  is  of  British  birth.  He  had  lived 
in  Petrograd  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  still 
impractical,  back-room  "idealists";  he 
was  active  in  the  revolution  of  March, 
1917,  and  he  has  been  in  Russia  for  ten 
months  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Dukes 
failed  to  find  there  most  of  the  horrible 
conditions,  about  which  the  anti-Bolshe- 
viki  sit  and  sing — with  their  «yes  shut. 
But  he  did  not-,  by  any  means,  find  the 
Elysium  on  earth  which  is  found  there 
by  the  pro-Bolsheviki — also  with  their 
eyes  shut. 

Bolshevism  will  not  survive,  says  Mr. 
Dukes.  In  ten  months'  time  he  did  not 
meet  a  soul.  Communist  or  otherwise,  who 
believed  that  the  present  regime  could  itiain- 
tain  itself  indefinitely.  As  the  red  terror 
fades  into  history,  strikes  among  city 
workingmen  and  uprisings  among  peas- 
ants are  growing  more  frequent  and  more 
extensiV^e.  He  believes  the  Bolsheviki 
will  be  imable  to  prevent  this  development, 
and  that  it  spells  their  doom.  The  only 
question  to  his  mind  is  whether  Bolshe- 
vism will  fall  because  of  an  inside  move- 
ment, or  because  of  external  pressure.  (He 
wrote,  of  course,  before  the  recent  reverses 
of  Yudenitch  and  Kolchak,  and  before 
Lloyd  George  had  announced  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  gentry  by  England  and 
France. 

When  Bolshevism  falls,  in  Mr.  Dukes's 
opinion,  there  will  be  a  series  of  fearful 
pogroms  against  the  Jews.  The  peasants 
regard  the  Communist  movement  as  being 
a  Jewish  development,  and  have  developed 
a  bitter  hatred  against  the  race.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Dukes  believes  that  whatever 
form  the  new  government  may  take,  it 
will  be  led  by  men  who  are  in  Russia  now, 
not  by  cowardly  emigres  who  are  hiding 
in  New  York  or  Paris  and  are  completely 
ignorant  of  the  gre?it  social  and  spiritual 
changes  which  hay4  come  about  in  recent 
times.  One  reason  for  the  lack  of  anti- 
Bolshevik  leaders  within  the  borders  of  the 
country  is,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki, many  of  whom  are  "born  leaders" 
themselves,  are  quick  to  recognize  potential 
opponents,  and  such  men,  by  hundreds, 
have  been  "put  away." 

While  Dukes  was  in  Russia,  several 
American  and  British  correspondents 
crossed  the  frontier  and  toured  the  country 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lenine-Trotzky 
Government.  This  -writer  makes  the  def- 
inite charge  that  such  correspondents,  and 
other  Americans  and  Englishmen  who  have 
visited  Soviet  R  ussia  have  been  carefully 
kept  from  getting  into  any  real  contact 
with  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  men- 
tions the  instance  of  a  British  corre- 
spondent who  was  housed  in  a  Soviet  hotel 
in  Petrograd.  Dukes  tried  hard  to  see  this 
man,  and  found  that  the  Government 
scrupulously  shielded  him  from  contact 
with  anybody  who  was  not  the  right  sort. 
For  this  reason  he  does  not  think  the 
testimony  of  such  official  correspondents 
should  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

That  the  Allied  blockade  is  starving 
the  Russians  i§  denied  by  this  authority. 
He  declares  there  is  plenty  of  food  in 
Russia,  but  the  system  of  distribution  has 
broken  down.  The  famine  is  confined  to 
the  cities,  and  the  inefficient  methods  of 
the  Soviet  Government  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  such  scarcity  as  exists. 

For  instance,  last  June  the  people  of 
Petrograd  were  allowed  one-half  pound 
0f  bread  daily.  At  that  time  members  of 
the  Ri\"er  Transport  Union  were  getting 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread  daily. 
Food  for  the  population  in  general  was 
secured  and  distributed  by  a  committee 
of  five;    but  the  cooperative  societies  and 
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If  the  Rear  Wheel  Could  Speak— 

It  would  probably  be  in  this  wise :  "An  idle  truck  pays  no  dividends.  I  can- 
not battle  unaided  against  muddy  roads  and  slippery  streets.  Equip  me 
with  Arrow  Grips  and  I'll  serve  you  faithfully.  They  assure  me  of  traction 
under  all  conditions." 


Your  truck  is  not  complete  unless  it  is  Arrow 
Grip  equipped.  A  few  hours  idleness  due  to  loss 
of  traction  would  pay  for  a  set  of  Arrow  Grips. 
Protect  your  truck  investment;  make  on-time 
delivery  certain.;  guard  against  accidents  and 
delays;  please  your  driver — equip  your  truck 
with  Arrow  Grips. 


Arrow  Grips  are  used  by  the  biggest  fleet  owners 
in  America.  They  are  attachable  or  detachable  in 
a  few  moments  without  jacking  up  of  truck  or  un- 
loading. They  have  no  special  chain  connectors 
— if  chain  should  break,  any  standard  cross  chain 
can  be  substituted.  They  are  weather-proof  and 
100%  overstrength.  They  are  the  logical  trac- 
tion device. 


A  size  for  every  truck — a  special  device  for  the  Ford  one-ton. 

WRITE  FOR  "A  MINUTE'S  JOB" 

Arrow  Grips  will  be  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Truck  Show,  Jan.  3rd-16th,  at  the 
Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory,  Space  28,  Main  Floor;  and  at  the  Chicago  Truck  Show, 
Jan.  24th-31st,  at  the  International  Amphitheatre,  South  Wing,  Space  B-18,  Main  Floor. 

Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co*,  inc.,  Dept.  l.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Where  ordinary  trucks 
can  not  deliver 

— the  F-W-D,  with  equal  or  greater 
load,  easily  makes  its  way  through  nar- 
row private  drives,  alleys,  congested 
yards,  crowded  streets  and  bridges. 

It  conserves  time  and  profits  for 
truck  owners  every  day,  where  ordinary 
trucks  lose  because  they  are  bulky,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  loads. 

F-W-D  construction  saves  46 
inches  length,  16  inches  width,  44  square 
feet  ground  space.  With  56-inch  tread 
front  and  rear,  shaft  drive,  full  floating 
axles,  front  wheel  steer,  turning  radius 
of  25  feet  3  inches,  it  insures  quickest 
and  safest  handling  in  cramped  quarters. 

Other  F-W-D  economies  include 
40%  saving  in  uplceep,  21  fc  saving  in 
tire  equipment,  and  longer  truclc  life. 
Our  literature  explains  why. 

THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE 
AUTO  CO. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ontario 

A  full  line  of  F.  W.  D.  Trucks  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Show,  Jan.  3-10. 
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•'he  unions  were  iu  some  cases  permitted 
to  do  their  own  foraging  in  the  country 
districts.  The  Government  would  send 
out  food-buyers  selected  because  of  their 
political  beliefs.  Their  notion  of  barter 
was  to  offer  the  peasant  the  official  price, 
and  if  it  was  refused  to  threaten  confisca- 
tion— which  merely  made  the  peasant 
conceal  his  supplies.  The  buyers  sent  out 
by  the  cooperative  societies  Avere  good 
business  men,  who  paid  what  they  had  to, 
and  secured  ample  quantities. 

The  workingmen  of  Petrograd  employed 
by  the  state  demanded  a  two  weeks' 
vacation,  which  the  Bolsheviki  at  first 
refused,  and  then  granted  after  several 
sporadic  strikes  had  occurred.  These  men 
used  their  vacations  to  go  out  into  the 
grain-growing  provinces  and  secure  flour. 
Each  man  was  allowed  to  bring  back  to  the 
city  not  more  than  seventy-two  pounds,  or 
two  poods,  and  since  they  always  brought 
the  maximum  they  received  the  nickname 
of  "two-pooders."  So  much  flour  was 
brough,t  into  the  city  this  way  that  the  price 
of  bread  dropt  by  a  third.  This,  Mr. 
Dukes  says,  did  not  please  the  Bolsheviki, 
who  draw  much  of  their  power  from  the 
fact  that  they  distribute  food  iu  accor- 
dance with  a  fixt  scheme,  giving  most  to 
those  who  work  hardest  and  half  starving 
the  bourgeoisie.  They  therefore  prohibited 
the  activities  of  the  "two-pooders,"  and 
the  price  went  up  again. 

The  value  of  the  Bolshevik  ^paper  cur- 
rency has  been  going  down  steadily,  and 
to  meet  this  depreciation  the  Bolsheviki 
have  just  as  steadily  increased  everybody's 
wages.  It  has  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  that  Lenine's  object  Avas  so  to 
debase  the  currency  that  it  would  become 
worthless.     However  this  may  be — 

If  the  printing-presses  can  only  turn  out 
the  bales  upon  bales  of  paper  rubles  fast 
enough,  the  people  seem  to  feel  that  the 
matter  is  satisfactorily  handled.  Un- 
fortunately, according  to  the  English 
critic,  Avages  are  frequently  several  months 
behind  the  cost  of  living,  and  this  produces 
great  hardships.  Mr.  Dukes  declares  that 
many  Avomen  employees  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  Petrograd  haA'e  been  forced  to 
resort  to  prostitution  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  inadequate  wages  from  the  Gov(>rn- 
ment  and  get  enough  to  eat.  He  contra- 
dicts the  Bolshevik  statement  that  the 
social  evil  has  bcH'U  abolished,  remarking 
that  Avhen  orders  Avere  issued  a  short  time 
ago  for  the  arrest  of  women  found  on  the 
streets  several  hundred  Avere  found  on  the 
Nevsky  Prospect  in  the  course  of  a  few 
CA^enings.  He  adds,  however,  that  in- 
equalities between  the  sexes  have  been  com- 
pletely abolished,  and  the  Bolsheviki  have 
instituted  many  excellent  schemes,  such  as 
maternity-insurance. 

A  striking  incident  in  ]Mr.  Dukes's 
narrative  has  to  do  with  the  efforts  of 
peasants  to  smuggle  food  into  the  city 
and  sell  it  to  those  who  have  sufficient 
means  to  purchase.  Such  sale  is  illicit 
imder  government  laws,  but  is  Avidely 
practised  by  the  ])easants,  who  are  nick- 
named by  the  urbanites  "sack-carriers." 
Mr.  Dukes  rode  into  the  city  on  one 
occasion  in  a  train  filled  Avith  peasants 
Avho,  Avhea  the  Petrograd  station  Avas 
reached,  ran  the  gantlet  of  soldiers.  Avho 
confiscated  the  packages  of  all  tliose  Avliom 
they  could  stop.  The  rest  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions and  sold  their  food  from  door  to  door. 

In  Moscow  he  found  cafes  by  the  score 
Avliich  nuiintained  tlieir  existence  in  si)ite 
of  the  laws  against  them.     In  one  case  at 


least  bribery  of  an  assistant  commissar  was 
resorted  to.  These  cafes  had  plenty  of 
food,  but  at  A^ery  high  prices. 

And  both  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
there  is  a  veritable  epidemic  of  candy- 
stores.  The  sweets  are  manufactiired  in 
the  former  city  from  German  saccharin, 
the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  JeAvs 
and  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Dukes,  in  ten  months'  time,  saAv 
little  bloodshed,  or  none.  He  found  A'ast 
discontent  with  the  Soviet  GoAernment 
among  the  common  people  and  much  pre- 
tended adherence  to  Communism.  On 
May  day  in  Petrograd  he  believes  the 
working  people  celebrated  the  international 
Socialist  holiday  under  absolute  compul- 
sion. He  found  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  of  course,  entirely  abolished,  and  an 
iron-handed  autocracy  directing  the  coun- 
try's atfairs.  HoweA^er,  the  picture  he 
paints  is  far  reraoA^ed  from  the  aAvful 
desolation  which  the  Kolchak  propagandists 
have  described  for  us.  As  to  which  of  the 
three  Russias  portrayed  for  us  is  the  real 
one,  or  Avhether  the  truth  is  so  remote 
that  it  can  not  be  isolated  and  defined 
at  all — i  quien  sahe  .' 


HUMAN  NATURE  AND  OIL  GAMBLING 

AMONG  the  recent  oil  discoA'eries 
throughout  the  South  is  a  considerable 
"strike"  near  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  The 
customary  rather  hectic  excitement  and 
deA'elopments  have  followed.  Companies 
haA'e  been  formed  to  driA^e  new  Avells  and 
dcA'elop  other  mineral  territory,  rumors  of 
great  strikes  and  fabulous  opportunities 
arc  iu  the  air,  "boom"  adA^ertising  is 
showered  xipon  a  public  already  touched 
Avith  the  fcA^er  of  iuA-esting  and  speculatifm. 
"A  man  interested  in  oil  iiromotion  recently 
described  an  honest  oil  operation  as  one  in 
Avhich  man  plays  poker  Avith  nature,"  says 
the  New  Orleans  Item,  philosophically 
considering  th(;  human  nature  of  the 
situation.     It  comments: 

The  Item  has  latterly  refused  most  ad- 
vertising by  oil-promoters.  Occasionally 
it  has  accepted  a  piece  of  "copy"  from  the 
most  reputable  sources,  or  Avhich  seemed 
to  be  backed  by  specially  substantial 
peopl(!.  But  its  general  policy  has  been  to 
refuse  most  oil  -  adA-ertising,  especially 
that  originating  far  away,  just  as  we  haA^e 
always  refused  all  mining-stock  ad\er- 
tising,  or  any  other  that  we  have  looked 
upon  as  being  of  so  highly  speculatiA'c  a 
character  as  to  resemble  a  simple  gaml>le. 
The  situation  brought  so  near  home  is  some- 
Avhat  different,  for  the  iuA'estor  and  specu- 
lator in  Louisiana  has  some  opportunit.\'  to 
in\cstigate  th(!  personnel  of  companies 
jironioting  oil  and  gas  concerns  and  to 
ascertain  at  first  hand  Avhether  a  proposi- 
tion offers  a  risk,  an  inducement,  or  a 
gamble,  which  he  is  willing  to  taUc  with 
his  eyes  open. 

Oil  ])i'oin()ters  and  conipaiiics  arc,  of 
course,  both  good  and  bad.  ^^'llil('  ignor- 
ant of  the  oil  business,  The  Item  has  always 
looked  u])on  most  oil  promotions  as  more 
or  less  Nwindlcs.  A  man  interested  in  oil 
])r()motion  recently  described  an  honest  oil 
ojx'ration  as  one  in  which  a  nuiu  j)lays 
])oker  Avith  nature.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  most  of  tlH>  ])eople  who  "in\'est"  in 
oil  i)roposilions  are  of  a  class  who  should 
not  be  taking  chances  on  sucii  risks. 

K\('rv  one  is  achiscd  against  gambling 
on  tlu"  horse-races.     Still  there  is  a  feeling 


that  a  small  percentage  of  pony-gamblers 
are  not  harmed  by  it.  It  gives  us  a  certain 
amount  of  joy  Avhen  Ave  hear  of  some  "hard- 
boiled  egg"  or  "tight-wad"  Avho  has  ac- 
cumulated a  considerable  pile  by  other 
methods  than  hard  Avork,  has  "dropt" 
some  of  it  on  a  horse-race.  It  is  the  evi- 
dence of  occasional  weakness  in  an  other- 
wise strong  financial  intellect. 

It  is  not  fair  to  compare  oil  speculation 
to  horse-race  gambling.  For  the  promotion 
of  gas,  oil,  and  mining  companies,  if  the 
promoters  are  honest,  is  not  onlj'  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  aids  very  largely  in  the 
dcA'elopment  of  the  resources  of  our  State 
and  our  country.  Horse-racing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  curse  even  when  you  Avin 
— for  some  one  else  must  then  lose,  and  the 
gamble  itself  is  entirely  non-productive. 

It  can  be  left  to  the  adAertisers  and  pro- 
moters to  tell  the  marvelous  profits  that 
result  from  lucky  strikes  in  oil.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  tales  do  not  make  io6 
great  an  impression  on  Avidows,  orphans, 
persons  in  charge  of  trust  funds,  or  those 
Avho  should  save  their  money  for  a  rainy 
day  or  apply  it  to  the  needs  of  their  fam- 
ilies. These  classes  certainly  should  steer 
clear  of  the  oil  gamble. 

As  oil  deA'elopment  goes  on  in  Louisiana, 
true  stories  Avill  be  told  of  poor  and  ad- 
A'enturous  persons,  and  of  lucky  ones, 
becoming  millionair«>s.  But  Ave  will  not  be 
told  of  the  thousands  that  buy  oil  stock 
under  the  impression  that  a  stock  certifi- 
cate necessarily  represents  A^alue,  and  then 
lose  every  cent  they  haA^e  iuA^ested. 

It  can Tiot  sensibly  be  said  that  the  oil 
business  is  one  that  every  one  should  aA'oid. 
People  Avho  have  a  surplus  and  can  afford 
to  lose  a  part  of  it,  and  are  of  an  ad- 
Aenturous  turn  of  mind,  people  who  want 
to  pit  their  judgment  against  nature,  and 
know  how  to  discoimt  the  probability  of 
their  coming  into  fortunes  OA'ernight — in 
other  words,  people  who  know  hoAv  to 
figure  chances  in  t]u>  oil  business,  these  are 
the  people  Avho  haAc  a  right  to  buy  oil 
stock  and  take  a  hand  in  this  big  gamble. 

Persistent  betting  on  tl\e  horse-races 
means  certain  loss.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  ti'ue  of  speculation  in  oil  stocks.  Some 
years  ago  New  Orleans  Avas  badly  "stung" 
during  a  year  of  oil  s])eculation.  If  New 
Orleans  catches  this  fever  again  because 
of  the  oil  development  in  Louisiana  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  as  badly  "stung" 
as  before. 

It  Avould  be  Avell  if  there  Avere  some 
State  or  financial  authority  to  pass  on 
these  proposals,  and  define  Avluvt  is  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  in  oil  sto(d<s  and  their 
])romotion.  There  is  not  much  hope  of 
such  a  tribunal. 

A  great  oil  agitation  is  progressing  in 
north  Louisiana.  Whether  this  has  reached 
the  stage  of  hysteria  in  which  a  gr(>at  many 
people  are  going  to  lose  money,  or  whether 
it  has  still  to  reach  this  stage,  is  hard  to 
tell.  EAiry  once  in  a  while  speculators,  in- 
Aestors,  and  the  gambling  public  take  up 
thing'^  of  this  kind,  and  the  f(-^•er  has  to 
run  its  course. 

It  seems  like  the  irony  of  fate  that 
substantial,  mfuiey-making  inA-(>stments 
remain  undcAcloped  for  \cars,  whiU>  peoph> 
go  into  these  unstable  lines.  It  is  true 
that  in  motor-cars,  in  nioA-ing  pictures,  and 
in  many  othei-  industrial  lines,  en()rnu)US 
developments  haAc  occurred  during  the 
l)ast  ten  or  fifteen  years.  AH  of  th<>se 
represent  in  a  sen.se  opportunities  which  are 
constantly  arising  in  America.  The  general 
l)ublic  wakes  up  to  these  opi)ortuuities 
wlieu  the\-  have  been  largely  exploited 
by  outsiders. 

If  these  few  words  of  warning  will  help 
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to  keep  people  out  of  the  oil-boom  business, 
that  is,  people  who  have  no  right  to  trifle 
vnth  ANY  boom  at  all,  they  will  have  served 
their  purpose. 


DESOLATION  AND  SUFFERING  AMONG 
SIBERIAN  PRISONERS 

HUMAN  miserj^  and  the  American 
Red  Cross — which  are  generally 
found  together,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
those  who  are  suffering  the  misery — are 
playing  a  part  in  Siberia,  especially  in 
^^adivostok,  says  The  Japan  Advertiser 
(Tokyo),  deserving  of  the  attention  and 
assistance  of  the  civilized  world.  Fearful 
conditions  still  exist  in  the  Siberian  prison 
compounds.  No  Red  army  prisoners  are 
held  there,  but  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and 
a  scattering  of  Germans  and  Turks  who 
have  been  impounded,  many  of  them,  since 
the  fall  of  Peremysl,  shortly  after  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  in  the  summer  of 
1914.  The  armistice  was  signed  almost  a 
year  ago,  yet,  we  are  told,  it  has  meant 
less  to  these  men  "than  if  it  had  been  a 
truce  between  hostile  tribes  in  South 
Africa."  Cut  off  from  all  intercourse  from 
the  outside  world,  they  are  dependent  upon 
a  country  torn  by  civil  war,  imable  even 
to  take  care  of  its  own  soldiers  and  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  military  prisoners.  Aid 
on  a  small  scale  has  been  attempted  hy 
several  of  the  minor  Powers,  but  the  relief 
of  more  than  150,000  men  can  not  be  done 
except  on  a  large  scale  by  great  organiza- 
tion. A  recent  investigator  of  prison 
conditions  reports: 

After  you  have  seen  the  prison-camps, 
and  talked  with  the  men,  you  must  not 
judge  the  Government  which  permits  such 
conditions  to  exist,  for  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  people  of  the  country  are 
themselves  hungry,  ill-clothed,  and  exiled 
from  home  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  recog- 
nize no  law. 

The  summer's  reverses  on  the  Eastern 
front  necessitated  the  evacuation  of  the 
civilian  population  and  the  military  camps 
as  well.  The  joiu-ney  eastward  was  made 
in  tiny  Russian  box  cars  divided  by  a  plat- 
form or  shelf  that  permitted  from  fort^^ 
to  fifty  men  to  travel  in  a  single  car.  Only 
those  men  in  the  upper  tier  had  light.  The 
small  window  that  furnished  light  also 
furnished  the  only  ventilation.  There  was 
absolutely  no  sanitary  conveniences.  Soup 
and  a  pound  of  water-soaked  bread  each 
day  were  the  rations  for  the  journey.  Altho 
the  meal  was  supposed  to  be  served 
at  noon,  there  were  several  occasions  when 
it  was  not  given  to  them  until  midnight, 
and  on  one  occasion  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  During  the  trip  acrossManchuria 
no  meals  were  served. 

In  addition  to  the  one  meal,  both  officers 
and  men  receive  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment the  generous  sum  of  one  ruble  and 
ninety-five  copecks  a  day  for  extras.  As 
this  amounts  to  about  a  cent  and  thi-ee- 
quarters,  at  the  present  valuation  of  the 
ruble,  it  is  necessary  for  thg  prisoners  to 
save  several  days  before  they  can  even  buy 
a  pound  of  bread,  to  say  nothing  of  clothes, 
shoes,  tobacco,  and  other  necessities, 
which  the  men  must  provide  for  them- 
selves or  go  without. 

Of  the  men  stationed  at  Nikolsk,  about 
50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  chief  doctor 


of  the  prison  hospital,  are  invalids  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition,  chronic  diseases, 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  heart-disease, 
mental  disorders  which  are  common  be- 
cause of  the  seemingly  hopeless  situation, 
former  unsanitary  living-conditions,  and 
exposure.  Many  men  have  been  crippled 
for  life  as  a  result  of  their  arms  and  legs 
having  been  frozen.  Last  winter  many  of 
the  camps  were  swept  by  epidemics  of 
typhus  and  influenza.  The  death-toll  in  , 
one  camp  was  1 ,400  men.  Some  of  the  men 
are  suffering  from  old  wounds  that  are  still 
discharging  pus,  tho  the  wounds  were 
inflicted  five  years  ago. 

The  barracks  in  which  the  prisoners 
live  are  long,  low,  wooden  buildings  divided 
into  tiers  to  make  more  space  than  is 
given  by  the  original  plan.  There  is  less 
than  five  feet  between  the  first  and  second 
tier,  so  that  a  man  can  not  stand  upright 
in  his  own  compartment.  The  floor  space  is 
but  forty-eight  sqixare  feet  for  each  two 
men.  Most  of  the  beds  are  a  couple  of 
boards  raised  from  the  floor  on  bricks  at 
each  corner.  The  bedding  is  a  pile  of  rags. 
Such  blankets  as  the  prisoners  have  are 
worn  to  shreds,  or  have  been  used  to  make 
underwear.  There  are  but  a  few  mattresses 
in  the  prison-camp,  the  hardness  of  the 
boards  having  been  broken  in  a  few 
instances  by  burlap-bags  filled  with  straw. 

The  dishes,  knives,  and  forks,  which  they 
buy  themselves,  or  go  without,  are  also 
evidence  of  their  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tion. Several  officers  are  obliged  to  eat 
from  the  same  plate;  knives,  after  years 
of  usage,  have  no  handles  or  broken  blades 
and  the  forks  are  without  the  full  number 
of  prongs.  Rudely  built  tables  and  benches 
serve  to  supplement  the  beds  in  the  grim 
quarters  allotted  to  each  man,  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  partitions  the  cubby- 
holes opening  from  the  center  aisle  of  each 
barracks  are  practically  without  light. 

Everywhere  there  are  rags,  rags  for 
bedding,  rags  for  underwear,  clothes,  rags 
for  uniforms,  rags  for  towels,  rags  even 
for  shoes.  And  these  rags  have  been 
washed  and  worn,  washed  and  worn  until 
there  is  nothing  left  to  tell  of  what  material 
they  are  made. 

Officers  and  men  who  for  physical  or 
other  reasons  can  not  get  work  in  the 
town,  occupy  themselves  in  the  prison 
workshops  or  by  painting,  drawing,  model- 
ing, and  wood-carving.  The  prodiicts  of 
their  handwork  are  sold  in  an  exhibition- 
room  arranged  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
prices  are  so  low  and  customers  are  so  far 
between  that  it  is  not  a  very  productive 
enterprise.  There  is  real  talent  among  the 
prisoners,  one  young  Hungarian  officer  hav- 
ing exhibited  in  Paris  and  Berlin  before 
the  M'ar,  yet  his  pictures  do  not  bring  him 
enough  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  light 
in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  do  their 
work  is  so  bad  that  many  have  injured 
their  eyesight. 

The  prisoners'  clothes  are  pitiful  beyond 
description.  In  many  cases  the  old  uni- 
forms have  gone  entirely,  old  potato-sacks 
and  flour-sacks  serving  as  both  trousers 
and  shirt.  Tho  snow  already  has  fallen 
in  some  localities,  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  winter's  food-supply,  and  the 
absence  of  blankets  makes  the  thought  of 
the  future  months  unbearable.  All  of 
these  conditions  are  complicated  by  physi- 
cal ailments  in  the  prison  hospital  at 
Nikolsk,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  other 
cami:)s.     We  read: 

There  are  two  low  buildings,  divided  off 


into  several  wards;  three  small  ones  for 
officer  medical  cases,  one  for  convalescents, 
one  of  officer  and  soldier  surgical  cases, 
one  for  soldier  medical  cases,  and  one  for 
an  isolation  ward.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  vegetable  garden  which  supplies 
the  hospital  kitchen  and  there  are  flowers 
that  the  prisoners  have  set  out.  All- 
around  the  compound  there  is  a  barbed- 
wire  fence,  concealed  by  a  sunflower 
hedge,  and  an  amusing  fact  is  that  the 
fence  has  been  built  by  the  prisoners  to 
keep  intruders  out,  rather  than  to  keep 
themselves  in.  The  men  are  better  off 
inside  the  prison-camp  than  they  would  be 
outside. 

The  prison  wards  are  furnished  with 
rusty,  paint-scarred,  iron  beds,  and  here 
and  there  are  wooden  tables  made  out  of 
worm-eaten  boards  that  would  hardly 
serve  for  fuel.  The  clothes  which  the 
patients  wear  in  bed  are  the  same  that  they 
wear  when  they  are  discharged  from  the 
sick  wards.  Sheets  for  the  beds  have  been 
donated  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  but 
there  is  little  else  but  rags  on  the  beds.  A 
drug-room  in  the  camp  contains  medical 
supplies  that  the  Red  Cross  has  donated. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  future  of 
the  cases  the  doctor  replied  that  about 
50  per  cent,  were  tubercular,  and  the  others 
included  illness  from  typhus,  typhoid, 
diseases  due  to  exposure,  malnutrition,  and 
former  bad  sanitary  conditions.  Within 
the  last  six  months  he  said  there  had  been 
eight  cases 'of  violent  insanity. 

"I  have  worked  for  three  years  in  the 
prison  hospitals,  but  without  the  work,  I, 
too,  would  have  been  insane.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  is  wonderful.  It  can  do 
anything.  Think  of  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren! For  two  years  we  have  not  heard 
from  them  and  they  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  alive  or  dead.  The  American 
people  are  generous.  Beg  them  to  send  us 
home.  If  we  can  not  all  go,  take  the  old 
men  and  the  invalids  before  it  is  too  late." 

Case  after  case  in  the  hospital  and  in 
the  barracks  reflects  the  distress  of  mind 
and  body  in  which  the  prisoners  live,  the 
pitiful  encouragements  on  which  their 
hopes  are  based,  the  dignity  even  with 
which  every  added  hardship  is  met.  One 
soldier  had  received  a  card  from  his  sister 
in  the  United  States.  The  card  was 
dated  1915,  and  the  message  was  that  the 
sister's  husband  would  send  some  money 
to  the  prisoner.  The  money  never  had 
come,  but  the  card  was  stUl  treasured.  He 
stiU  expects  the  money  to  reach  him. 
Another  soldier  told  how  he  had  changed 
his  rubles  into  dollars,  how  he  had  been 
robbed,  and  how  some  American  officers 
hearing  of  his  plight  had  made  up  his  loss. 
A  third  story  confirmed  by  several  officers 
at  different  times  gave  the  pitiful  details 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Danish 
Red  Cross  to  send  about  five  hundred 
prisoners  home  by  train  through  European 
Russia  during  1917.  Hospital  supplies, 
medical  supplies,  and  other  things  were  aU 
taken  from  them,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  turn  back. 

The  saddest  incident  of  all  was  a  visit 
to  a  Hungarian  major  who  was  dying. 
He  had  a  tiny  cell;  it  couldn't  be  called  a 
room — and  in  the  cell  were  a  battered  bed, 
a  roughly  made  table,  and  a  bench.  A 
pillow  stuffed  with  straw  supported  the 
prisoner's  head  and  a  worn  Chinese  quilt 
covered  the  emaciated  Limbs.  There  were 
no  sheets,  no  blankets,  nothing  of  com- 
fort or  cheer  save  a  tin  can  filled  with  the 
last  of  the  autumn  flowers.  Tho  too  weak 
even  to  raise  his  head,  he  brought  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  in  salute  and  motioned 
toward  the  bench.    Somewhere  in  Hungary 
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The  illustration  above  shows  the 
first  Federal  ever  made.  Sold  in  1910 
and  delivered  personally  by  Mr. 
M.  L.  Pulcher,  President  of  the  Federal 
Motor  Truck  Company.  This  truck  is 
still    in    daily    service    after   nearly   ten 

years  of  continuous  usage. 

*  *  * 

To-day,  Federals  are  used  in  every 
conceivable  line  of  business  in  all  the 
principal  nations  and  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

*  *  * 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
gratifying  facts  in  Federal  history  that 
62%  of  Federal  sales  have  been  re- 
sales to  Federal  owners  so  well  satis- 
fied with  their  first  purchase  that  noth- 
ing but  "  Another  Federal  "  will  do. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  very  inception  of  the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  there 
have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the 
personnel  or  policies  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

*  *  * 

Founded  on  the  broad  principles  of 
building  the  best  motor  truck  that 
engineering  brains  and  human  skill 
can  produce.  Federal  has  grown  up 
with  the  industry  in  a  solid,  substan- 
tial way  which  has  required  no  re- 
organization or  re-financing  to  main- 
tain its  hold  on  trade  or  public  favor. 

*  *  * 

Federal  has  made  no  false  moves  in 
offering  a  model  or  type  of  motor  truck 
which  did  not  stand  the  acid  test  of 
hardest  usage  in  owners'  hands.  From 
Model  "  A  "  down  to  the  present  line, 
every  truck  has  represented  an  in- 
creasingly successful  series  of  mechanical 
and    manufacturing    achievements. 

*  *  * 

The  Federal  war  record  is  one  of 
which  every  Federal  officer  and  em- 
ploye may  be  justly  proud.  On  the 
border  and  on  the  fighting  front  in 
Europe — under  every  conceivable  form 
of  use  and  abuse — Federal  trucks 
typified  in  unfailing  service  the  100% 
loyalty  and  production  efficiency  at 
the  factory  "  back  home  in  the  States." 


The  world  knows  no  short-cut  to  great  accom- 
pHshment — it  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  pains- 
taking effort — of  experience. 

The  pilot  who  guides  his  ship  safely  past  the 
dangerous  shoals  has  sailed  those  waters  before. 

The  manufacturers  who  build  a  successful  motor 
truck  have  learned  from  cold,  hard  experience — 
have  solved  problem  after  problem — ironed  out 
mechanical  and  merchandising  tangles — and  built 
better  each  succeeding  year  because  they  knew 
from  experience. 

Experience  of  this  sort  cannot  be  bought  in  any 
market  ^of  the  world.  It  is  priceless.  It  can 
never  belong  to  beginners  or  transients — it  is 
never  known  by  stock  schemers  or  the  insincere. 

Experience  has  built  the  Federal  motor  truck 
as  it  stands  to-day — without  a  peer  in  the  field 
of  scientific  endeavor — a  practical,  steel-hard 
freighter  carrying  its  burdens  faithfully  and  con- 
stantly at  low  cost. 

The  Federal  more  than  ever  is  making  good — 
even  in  these  exacting  times — because  its  builders 
have  known  the  experience  of  a  decade. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Detroit,    Michigan 


\ 


The  Federal  today 
is  the  fruit  of  ten 
years'  study  and  ef- 
fort—  the  experience 
of  a  decade  of  truck 
manufacture. 
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One     to     Five      Ton     Capacities 
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Columbia  5i^ 


tG/*  tke  jUecfutntcally  Inclin.eil' 

The  thermostat  which  controls  the 
radiator  shutters  on  the  Columbia 
Six  is  a  big,  staunch,  hardy  mech- 
anism. ' 

Note  its  size — nothing  delicate 
about  it.  In  fact,  it's  extremely 
powerful.  It  pulls  the  shutters 
closed  or  forces  them  open  under 
any  and  all  conditions. 
The  slightest  change  in  tempera- 
ture produces  instantaneous  re- 
sponse from  it.  Still,  it  is  built 
with  the  same  endurance  that  you 
find  in  all  the  famous  units  in  the 
Columbia.  Year  in  and  year  out, 
it  performs  dependably ,  without 
the  slightest  attention  from  the 
owner. 


Shutters  that  Defy  Cold 

The  Mark  of  the  Modern  Car 

All  good  cars  must  sooner  or  later  be  equipped  with  ther- 
mostatically controlled  radiator  shutters.  For  they  have 
proven  the  most  sensible,  practical  motor  car  improve- 
ment that  has  appeared  since  the  advent  of  the  self-starter. 

The  Columbia  Six  in  line  with  its  up-to-the-hour 
standards  has  them  ^ww. 

They  banish  hard-starting,  slow  warming  up  and  run- 
ning down  of  batteries.  They  banish  cold-weather  make- 
shifts— such  as  hood  covers,  blankets,  cardboard  protec- 
tors. When  the  day  is  cold  and  the  motor  naturally  needs 
to  be  kept  warm,  the  shutters  close,  keeping  the  heat  in. 
When  the  day  is  warm,  the  shutters  admit  a  breeze. 

They  function  automatically,  without  the  slightest 
thought  or  action  on  the  driver's  part.  Automatically, 
they  insure  maximum  motor  efficiency — the  smoothest 
of  action — most  miles  per  gallon,  trim  appearance  the 
entire  year  'round. 

Surely  they  are  the  mark  of  the  modern  car.  They 
make  Columbia  closed  models  true  all  season  cars.  For 
the  motor,  as  well  as  the  occupants,  is  protected  from 
disagreeable,  energy  sapping  changes  in  temperature. 

Prices — Five-Passenger  Touring  Car.  S1695.00;  Four-Passenger  Sport 
Model  (Five  Wire  Wheels  included),  S1845.00;  Two-Passenger  Road- 
ster (Five  Disteel  Wheels  included),  $184.i.U(l;  Four-Passenger  Coupe. 
$2850.00;  Five-Passenger  Touring  Sedan,  S2850.00.   Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

COLUMBIA  MOTORS   COMPANY 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 


C^e^^TMy         af^        ^th^         ^^^^^ffvq  h^^  CL^^^ 
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he  had  an  English  wife  and  children,  and 
the  doctor  thought  that  it  would  comfort 
him  to  hear  her  language  spoken.  His 
gratitude  was  overwhelmingly  pathetic. 
He  wanted  nothing,  he  said.  The  officers 
were  very  kind  and  gave  him  every  com- 
fort. He  was  sorry,  but  he  was  too  weak 
to  talk.  Perhaps  next  time  he  would  be 
able  to  express  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
his  appreciation  of  what  they  were  doing 
for  his  men. 

There  was  no  word  of  complaint,  no 
request,  no  regret;  only  gratitude  that 
some  one  from  the  outside  world  had 
come  to  comfort  him. 

In  spite  of  the  years  of  starvation, 
privation,  and  hardship,  these  men  have 
never  forgotten  that  they  were  officers 
and  soldiers  of  a  once  proud  race,  but 
the  arrogance  of  their  former  military 
despotism  has  gone,  and  in  its  place  has 
come  a  spirit  of  democracy  and  fraternit.y. 
They  have  been  through  the  fire  together, 
officer  and  man,  and  if  they  ever  go  home 
they  will  take  with  them  a  gift  that  in 
after  years  will  help  to  democratize  the 
world. 

Clothes  and  food  and  medicine  will 
relieve  the  suffering  of  their  bodies,  but 
for  their  mental  anguish  there  is  only 
one  remedy,  and  that  is  home! 


HUNTING  THE  KING  OF  THE  NORTH 

WHEN  the  snowdrifts  heap  and  the 
ice  thickens  over  the  lake,  we  have 
at  least  a  little  of  the  jjroper  atmosphere 
and  setting  for  tales  of  arctic  adventure, 
stories  of  good  hunting  on  the  shores  of 
polar  seas.  In  all  the  region  of  ice  there  is 
no  other  animal  so  thoroughly  respected 
by  the  Eskimo  as  the  white  bear,  known 
to  us  chieflj'  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable- 
looking  rug  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy; 
and  it  is  of  the  prowess  of  the  white  bear, 
"Tiger  of  the  North"  and  "King  of  the 
North,"  that  Donald  MaclNlillan  tells  us  in 
that  interesting  new  magazine,  The  Open 
Road.  Mr.  MacMillan  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  young  Bowdoin  College 
graduate  who  was  ^\'ith  Admiral  Peary 
on  his  final  successful  expedition  to  the 
Pole,  and  also  as  the  leader  of  th(^  Crocker 
land  expedition;  and  his  years  of  service 
in  the  Far  North  qnalif.y  him  to  speak 
with  authority  both  of  the  Eskimo  luinters 
and  theii'  quarry.  Of  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  black-haired  men  of  the  North 
toward  their  most  formidable  adversary, 
Mr.  MacMillan  says: 

Nan-nook-funh — Big  Bear — is  admired, 
for  he  possesses  in  full  all  those  qualities 
which  every  successful  hunter  would  have 
— patience,  coiu-age,  strength,  endurance. 
When  the  Eskimo  and  his  dogs  droj)  from 
weariness,  th(^  i)olar  bear  plods  on.  for  he  is 
tireless.  When  biting  Aunds  cut  the  face 
and  blinding  drift  obscures  the  trail, 
driving  the  native  to  shelter,  Nan-nook 
smiles  at  the  w<'akn«>ss  of  man.  When 
the  brightness  of  summer  has  gone  and 
winter  darkness  creeps  over  the  laiid,  con- 
cealing all  tracks  of  game  and  tlie  tiny 
breathing-holes  of  seals.  Nan-nook  is  not 
balked,  but  goes  unerringly  from  hole  to 
hol<>.  When  strong  winds  and  heavy  seas 
drive  the  Eskimo  and  his  kai-ack  to  the 
shelter  of  th(i  headlands.  Nan-nook  easily 
breasts  the  icy  waves,  or  goes  drifting  off 


to  the  south  complacently  seated  upon  an 
iceberg. 

Does  the  white  man  wonder  then  why 
in  the  little  sealskin  bag  round  the  neck 
of  the  Eskimo  child  there  may  be  found 
a  bit  of  fur  or  the  claw  of  the  polar  bear? 
Could  there  be — they  say — a  better  or 
stronger  guardian  over  the  life  of  the  boy? 
Surely  he  can  not  come  to  harm  with 
such  a  protector. 

Apijarently,  Mr.  MacMillan  had  a  way 
of  endangering  himself  through  his  con- 
stant desire  for  good  photogi-aphs  of  the 
polar  bear  in  action;  there  seems  to  have 
been  plenty  of  action,  too.  In  the  spring 
of  1916,  while  driving  with  nine  sledges 
and  ninety  dogs  on  the  ice  of  Eureka 
Sound,  Mr.  MacMiUan's  Eskimo,  whose 
eyes  even  at  a  distance  could  distinguish 
the  slightly  yellowish  fur  of  N an-nook-sanh 
from  the  pure  white  of  the  snow,  called 
attention  to  a  medium-sized  polar  bear, 
stretched  out  at  full  length  prone  on  the 
fiord  ice,  his  black  muzzle  hidden  in  the 
hair  of  his  forefeet.  Says  this  hunter 
wth  camera  and  rifle:  ' 

His  mind  was  so  intent  upon  the  capture 
of  a  seal  at  its  breathing-hole  that  he  did 
not  notice  our  approach  until  we  were 
within  one  hundred  yards.  The  dogs 
were  now  at  full  speed.  Sledges  were 
bounding,  whips  were  snai)ping,  Eskimos 
were  yelling  like  mad;  for  it  is  a  curious 
belief  of  theirs  that  the  louder  one  yeUs 
the  slower  the  bear  wnll  be  i^i  starting — 
possibly  petrified  at  such  an  unearthly 
noise! 

The  bear  finally  jumped  to  his  feet, 
plainly  mystified  at  such  an  unusual 
sight  as  ninety  leaping  dogs.  Men  and 
dogs  were  as  yet  unknown  to  him.  Hither- 
to all  life  had  avoided  him,  but  now  some- 
thing was  coming!  He  turned  and  with 
long  leaps  headed  for  the  center  of  the 
Sound. 

Mj-  ten  gray  dogs,  all  splendid  animals, 
had  swiftly  passed  team  after  team  and 
were  now  fast  forging  to  the  front. 

At  this  exciting  moment  Mr.  MacMillan, 
gripping  his  sledge-load  with  his  knees  to 
steady  himself,  brought  his  camera  into 
action,  burj-ing  his  face  in  the  hood  so  as 
to  focus  on  the  bt^ar,  now  only  twenty 
yards  ahead.     Then,  we  read: 

Suddenly  there  was  a  blurred  figure  on 
the  ground  glass,  and  a  thud  against  the 
bow  of  my  sledge.  I  had  scooped  him  \ip! 
When  the  bear  suddenly  stopt,  my  dogs 
scurried  to  I'ight  and  left,  allowing  him  to 
come  right  "aboard."  "Close-ups"  are 
much  desired  in  motion-i)ictures,  but  this 
was  not  one  until  1  Tuade  it  so  by  reeling 
off  about  fifty  feet  to  the  right  before  i 
-6toi>t  to  look  back.  When  I  turned  the 
bear  was  standing  on  the  sledge  critically 
surveying  i\\\  very  much  excited  dogs.  In 
another  instant  eighty  more  with  flying 
traces  had  joined  in  the  attack.  Th(>  bear 
h'apt  from  his  vantage-point  directly  into 
the  center  of  the  pack.  My  picture  was 
forgotten.  Knowing  that  my  dogs  were 
handicapped  by  being  harnessed  to  the 
sl(>dge,  1  feared  for  thcMr  lixcs. 

Everything  was  in  a  chaotic  mass.  My 
sledge  was  overturned  in  the  midst  of  the 
virlrc.  The  bear  was  buried  beneath  the 
yelping,  figliting  dogs  and  the  whole  mass 
seemed  to  bo  tightly  bound  together  with 
the  ten  sixteen-foot  traces.     Yelps  of  pain 


from  the  dogs  and  jells  of  excitement 
from  the  eight  Eskimos  added  confusion 
to  the  fight.  Nu-ka-ping-wa  was  brand- 
ishing a  kiUing-iron,  but  refrained  from 
tlu"owing  it,  fearing  lest  he  might  kill  one 
of  the  dogs.  Ak-kom-mo-ding-wa  was 
dancing  round  madly  with  a  .3.5  Winchester 
at  full  cock,  while  the  rest  of  us  dodged 
and  ducked  the  muzzle.  At  last  I  grabbed 
it  from  his  hands,  and  forcing  the  barrel 
between  two  of  the  dogs,  fii'ed  through 
the  body  of  the  bear  into  the  ice. 

In  the  Eureka  Sound  region,  seven  bears 
wei'e  killed  in  as  manj'  days,  one  big  male 
easily  defending  himself  against  the  ninety 
dogs,  knocking  them  about  with  his  fore- 
paws  as  if  they  were  rubber-balls,  and 
biting  one  so  that  it  died  within  an  hour. 
Again  in  his  anxiety  to  get  a  good  photo- 
graph, when  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the 
commissary  should  have  made  bear-meat 
the  chief  objective,  Mr.  MacMillan,  by 
the  breaking  of  a  snow-bank  was  precipi- 
tated into  a  hollow  full  of  desperately 
clawing  bear  and  fighting  dogs,  described 
as  an  "inferno  of  hair,  yelps,  sharp  claws, 
and  a  tremendous  red  mouth — which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  to  be  filled  with  at 
least  four  or  five  sets  of  big  white  teeth." 
A  bullet  from  an  Eskimo's  automatic 
finished  the  bear  as  the  too  zealous  photog- 
rapher was  climbing  out  of  the  melee. 

At  this  time  provisions  had  been  scanty, 
but  Mr.  MacMUlan  thus  tells  how  plenty 
simply  walked  into  camp: 

Scarcely  were  we  tucked  away  in  our 
sleeping-bags  when  a  sharp  yelp  from 
one  of  the  dogs  lield  us  at  attention.  A 
few  hin-ried  whispers  of  ^'  A'an-nook-suah!" 
(Big  Bear!)  were  followed  by  E-took-a-shoo 
jumping  out  of  his  bag  and  <'lapi)ing  his  ey'e 
to  the  peep-hole  over  the  door.  "  I-ahoo- 
iroo!"  ("Sure  enough!")  he  said,  under  his 
breath.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was 
alone.  JVIy  Eskimos  had  gone,  leaving 
their  clothes  behind,  merely  slipping  on 
their  ko)nik.s  (boots). 

The  i)ictm'e  before  me  as  I  emerged 
from  the  snow-house  will  live  long  in  my 
memory — thri-e  naked,  brown,  muscular 
bodies  standing  on  a  mound  of  ice  with 
rilles  (o  (liiir  shoulders,  all  taking  careful 
aim.     I  hastened  toward  them. 

The  short  bark  of  Arklio's  automatic 
and  th<*  snapi)y  rei)ort  of  Nu-ka-ping-wa's 
.401  were  followed  hy  the  crash  of  E-took- 
a-shoo's  Mo.  Nan-nook  became  a  huge  white 
ball  of  hair,  claws,  and  siuipping  teeth  in 
his  end(>av()rs  to  bite  hoh's  in  his  hind- 
quarters. Down,  lip,  and  down  again. 
Then  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  he 
headed  for  tlie  Sound.  E-took-a-shoo  ran 
for  his  clothc^s,  and  .^rkilo  for  his  dogs, 
while  Nu-ka-piug-wa  squatted  on  his 
hams  and  yelled. 

E-took-a-shoo,  now  drest,  ran  south 
over  the  sea  ice  on  (he  trail  of  the  bear, 
but  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  Nu-ka- 
ping-wa,  who  with  better  judgment  had 
drest  and  had  harnessed  my  dogs  to  his 
sh'dge.  At  three  o'clock  they  were  back 
with  th(>  sledge  red  with  meat. 

And  would  you  believe  it !  Scarcely 
had  we  slii)t  down  into  our  warm  bags 
again  wlu'U  another  bear  walked  into 
camp  and  almost  uj)  to  our  very  door. 
Undoubtedly  h(>  wonid  Ikuc  called  had 
th»!  dogs  not  given  the  alarm!  The  gods 
of  the  arctic  were  delivering  our  orders 
of  the  last  two  weeks  right    in   the  front 
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Stetson  Hats  Go  Through  Factory 
on  a  Lamson  Conveying  System 

The  hat  factories  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Com-  mobile  bodies  in  one  plant,  olive  bottles  in  an- 

pany  are  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  other,  flour  in  a  third.   They  don't  get  tired  or 

in   the  world,   and  they  are   equipped  with  a  quit;  they  don't  make  mistakes;  they  save  space 

Lamson  System  of  Mechanical  Messengers  and  — and    the   space    saving    alone    is   sometimes 

Conveyors.  Throughout  four  six-story  buildings  enough  to  pay  for  the  conveyors.    They  reserve 

the  Mechanical  Messengers  carry  orders,  memo-  human  labor  for  work  that  requires  mind  rather 

randa  and    other  papers,   the  Conveyors    and  than  mere  muscle.   They  place  the  thing  wanted 

Chutes  carry  materials,  unfinished  and  finished  where  it  is  wanted,  just  when  it  is  wanted, 

hats,  and  packmg  cases  and  boxes.  'pj^g  Lamson-equipped   factory  can  operate 

This  Lamson  installation  saves  its  cost  every  at  full  speed  all  the  time  with  no  congestion  in 

year.    It  is  in  constant  operation  during  work-  the  packing  and  shipping  departments.  Plants 

ing  hours,  handling  many  tons  of  material.     It  using    Lamson    Systems    have    learned    a  new 

does  work  formerly  done  by  hand  and  does  it  meaning  of  the  word  "capacity." 

far  better.    It  occupies  no  valuable  floor  space,  The  Lamson  Book  on  Conveying  shows  what 

runnmg  overhead  out  of  the  way.  Lamson  Systems  do,  how  they  simplify  produc- 

Practically  every  factory  can  make  profitable  tion  and  packing,  how  they  save.     A  copy  will 

use  of  Lamson  Conveyors.   They  are  as  varied  be  sent  on  request,  or  our  representative  will 

as  industry  itself — Lamson  Systems  carry  auto-  call  and  discuss  your  problem  with  you. 

The  Lamson  Company 

ICO  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations 

Boston           -  -  -  100  Boylston  St.  Cleveland 2063  East  4th  St.  Los  Angeles  -  221  San  Fernando  Bldg. 

New  York    -  -  -  15  West  44th  St.  Cincinnati       -----           119  East  5th  St.  St.  Louis      -  -  -        -        709  Pine  St. 

Philadelphia  -  -  210  N.  Broad  St.  Indianapolis   -        -        -     Cor.  Washington  and  Illinois  Dallas-        -  -  -        -      905'.- Elm  St. 

Pittsburgh    -  -  -  -  319  Third  Ave.  Chicago-        -        -        -        -        -  6  No.  Michigan  Ave.  Seattle-        -  -  -        -  215  Stewart  St. 

Baltimore      -  -  -  Equitable  Bldg.  Omaha 418  McCague  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C.      -    426  Colorado  Bldg. 

Rochester      -  -  -  194  Main  St.  East  Minneapolis    -----     320  Tribune  Annex  Atlanta         -  .  -           30  Moore  Bldg. 

Detroit           -  -  -  97  Woodward  Ave.  San  Francisco         -----    617  Mission  St.  Montreal      -  -  Jones  &  Glassco.  Reg'd. 

Toronto         -  -  -  -  136  Simcoe  St.  Vancouver,  B.  C.  -        -        -        -          603  Hastings  St.  St.  Nicholas  Bldg, 

Additional  Service  Stations 
Denver,  1622  Arapahoe  St.      New  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St.      Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St.      BuEfalo,  194  Main  St.       Kansas  City,  210  New  Ridge  Bldg. 
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yard!     The  bottom  had  fallen  completely 
out  of  the  high  price  of  meat. 

The  largest  bear  he  ever  saw,  Mr. 
Mac'Millan  tells  us,  taught  him  that  the 
King  of  the  North  is  expert  in  skiing.  When 
this  bear  strolled  into  A-ievv,  the  author  says, 

I  slipt  two  of  my  best  dogs  and  let 
them  go  ahead  to  overtake  and  bring  the 
bear  to  bay  while  I  ran  on  with  the  camera. 
And  here  I  noticed  something  which  per- 
haps has  never  been  recorded,  and  which 
explains  the  peculiar  motion  of  the  polar 
bear.  Altho  he  was  going  rapidly,  his 
feet  never  left  the  ice!  He  was  skiing! 
And  with  the  skill  of  a  professional! 
Undoubtedly  when  conditions  are  right — 
a  smooth,  slipjjery,  compact  surface — the 
polar  bear  takes  advantage  of  it  for  rapid, 
easy  travel.  The  soles  of  his  big  feet  are 
admirably  adapted  for  skiing. 

With  protruding  upper  lip  and  now 
and  then  a  rapid  exhalation  of  his  breath, 
he.  glided  on,  taking  but  little  notice  of 
me  and  the  camera  a  few  yards  away. 
His  eyes  were  on  the  dogs,  which  nipt 
his  heels  and  nimbly  sprang  beyond  reach 
of  his  lightninglike  paws. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  photo- 
graphs, I  signaled  Nu-ka-ping-wa  to  bring 
up  the  .33 — and  that  was  the  end  of 
Nan-nook. 

Mr.  MacMillan  has  some  amusing  stories 
to  tell  of  a  forty-pound  bear  cub  that  he 
picked  up  on  the  ice  of  Smith  Sound,  and 
named  "Bowdoin"  in  honor  of  his  alma 
mater.  This  youngster,  evidently  an 
orphan,  was  feeding  on  the  remains  of  a 
seal,  and  stood  up  and  showed  fight  like  a 
veteran.  He  became  friendly  enough,  but 
was  anything  but  domestic,  overturning  the 
stove  and  generally  wrecking  things  in  his 
endeavor  to  get  out  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  confined.  When  he  was  assigned 
to  more  natural  quarters  on  a  neighboring 
snow-bank,  however,  he  seemed  completely 
happy,  playing  from  morning  to  night, 
"ascending  leisurely  to  the  height  of  the 
slope,  then  deliberately  stretching  out  his 
four  legs  and  descending  swiftly  on  his 
stomach  to  the  bottom!"  Thus  it  appears 
that  polar  bears  are  fond  of  tobogganing 
as  well  as  of  skiing.  Of  his  pet  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan says  fm-ther: 

I  grew  very  fond  of  him,  for  each  day  he 
accompanied  me  on  my  rambles  over  the 
hills  and  up  the  long  white  fiord  in  search 
of  the  eggs  of  the  big  burgomaster  gull,  the 
dovekie,  and  the  white  gerfalcon — cream- 
drojxs  to  him.  And  now  and  then  mo  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice  for  his  swim.  A 
red-letter  day!  How  he  did  enjoy  that 
cold  water  and  how  reluctantly  he  always 
left  it!  It  was  very  evident  why  Nan- 
nook  is  called  the  "water-bear."  On  land 
or  ice  the  polar  bear  is  a  bit  awkward 
and  ungainly,  but  in  the  Avater  or  under 
water  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  Once 
when  a  large  bear  visited  our  harbor  and 
was  seen  swimming  from  headland  to 
headland,  the  natives  thought  at  first  that 
he  was  a  white  whale — so  perfectly  did  he 
dive  and  swim. 

At  last  Bowdoin  felt  the  call  of  the  wild 
ami  escaped  into  the  ice,  where  he  may  now 
be  living  as  a  patriarchal  polar  bear, 
having  learned  to  keep  away  from  both 
white  men  and  Eskimo,  Avhcther  bearing 
cameras  or  automatics. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  DRIPPING 
RECTORY 

A  "MYSTERY  HOUSE"  lately  fur- 
nished a  nine-days'  sensation  in  a 
little  Norfolk  (England)  village,  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  British  press,  and  the 
riddle  aroused  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
before  it  was  finally  solved.  That  august 
periodical,  the  London  Times,  sent  a  cor- 
respondent to  the  village  and  concerned 
itself  with  grave  speculations  over  the 
matter.  "It  presents  so  many  peculiar 
features  that  no  one  single  hypothesis 
seems  to  account  for  all  the  facts,"  said 
The  Times.  "There  are  one  or  two  data 
that  the  superstitious  might  be  inclined 
to  regard  as  supernatural,  and  the  more  in- 
credulous would  ascribe  to  human  inter- 
ference." When  the  unfortunate  rector 
who  lived  in  the  house  had  given  up  in 
despair,  and  every  possible  theory  had 
been  advanced  by  the  newspapers,  the  solu- 
tion was  ferreted  out  by  an  "illusionist" 
who  happened  to  be  near  by  on  a  holidaj\ 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
gave  this  summary  of  the  case  soon  after 
the  trouble  began: 

From  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Guy,  I 
have  obtained  a  full  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena so  far  as  they  have  been  recorded. 
One  day  when  there  was  a  big  explosion  in 
France  earth-tremors  were  felt  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Swanton  Novers,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  five  greasy  blotches  appeared  on 
the  scullery-wall  of  the  house.  At  the 
same  time,  an  odor  of  sandalwood-oil  was 
noticed  to  be  hanging  about  the  garden. 
Allho  these  manifestations  aroused  com- 
ment, no  special  signification  was  attached 
to  them,  and  the  following  day  the  family 
left  the  village  for  a  fortnight's  holiday. 
If  anything  occurred  during  the  period 
when  tlie  house  was  closed  it  was  not  of 
a  startling  kind,  but  when  the  rector  re- 
turned home,  water  with  a  faint  trace  of 
paraffin  began  to  drip  from  the  scullery 
ceiling.  This  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
for  the  local  plumber,  who  was  duly  called 
in,  but  failed  to  discover  the  leaking  pipe. 
On  the  following  day  water  fell  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  maid's  bedroom.  The 
girl  was  transferred  to  a  bed  placed  in 
the  bathroom,  but  immediately  she  got 
there  a  fresh  shower  of  oil  and  water 
occurred. 

The  situation  rapidly  became  worse  dur- 
ing last  week.  First  the  dining-room,  then 
the  drawing-room  and  bedrooms  were  af- 
fected. Visitors  who  had  come  to  stay 
with  the  rector  had  to  leave.  Mr.  Guy's 
two  young  nieces  were  driven  from  their 
rooms  by  another  shower  of  oil  on  their 
beds. 

On  Wednesday  oil  and  water  spoiled 
the  breakfast- table  cloth.  ".In  the  scul- 
lery," the  rector  told  me,  "we  were  prac- 
tically flooded  out.  The  stuff  came  from 
the  ceiling  in  gallons.  Wo  made  a  hole 
through  the  floor  above  it,  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  downpour,  to  find  even  the 
luths  to  be  dry.  ^Nlore  extraordinary  than 
anything  else  is  the  fcict  that  since  this 
hole  was  made  not  a  drop  of  water  or  para- 
ffin has  fallen  through  if,  but  there  have 
been  dripi)ings  from  otlier  ])arts  of  the  C(m1- 
ing.  The  furtlier  end  of  the  week  the  house 
had  become  iininhabitabl(\  Much  of  the 
oil  we  find  is  highly  iiidainniable." 

A})oiif  live  this  afternoon,  wliile  ISIr.  Guy 
was  showing  me  over  the  almost  empty  rec- 


tory, a  furniture-remover  let  us  know  that 
a  fresh  shower  had  taken  place  in  the 
kitchen.  I  went  to  look  at  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  saw  that  the  floor  was  splashed 
Avith  Avater,  and  that  a  fresh,  discolored 
patch  about  eighteen  inches  long  had  ap- 
peared on  the  ceiling.  From  this  spot  half 
a  dozen  oily  globules  were  suspended,  and 
occasionally  one  of  these  fell.  There  was  a 
strong  smell  of  paraffin  about  the  room,  but 
that  was  general  throughout  the  house. 
The  "manifestation"  could  have  been 
caused  by  some  person  throAA'ing  up  a  cup- 
ful of  oil  and  paraffin,  but  Avho  would  do 
this? 

One  matter  which  requires  clearing  up  is 
that  the  appearances  of  the  oil  are  limited 
to  the  daytime,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  rooms  where  a  little  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  serA'ant  chances  to  be.  "The  maid 
seems  to  act  like  a  Avater-diAdner,"  the  rec- 
tor said.  I  noticed  the  girl  to-day,  and 
should  not  suspect  her  of  any  inclination 
toward  practical  jolcing. 

With  regard  to  the  hypothesis  that 
SAvanton  Novers  is  built  on  oil-bearing 
clay,  and  that  the  recent  explosion  has 
liberated  oil  beloAv  the  soil,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  no  other  house  in  the  Aollage  has  yet 
been  disturbed  by  the  outcrop  of  petrol  or 
paraffin  or  even  Avater  shoAA'ers.  Another 
point  is  that  the  Avails  of  the  rectory  are 
dry  externally,  and  investigation  has  re- 
vealed no  visible  channel  by  which  the  oil 
mixtures  could  have  reached  the  ceiling 
from  which  they  dript.  The  latest  theory 
put  forward  to  accoimt  for  an  uncanny  state 
of  affairs  is  that  the  petrol,  paraffin,  and 
Avater  originated  in  a  spring,  not  yet  located, 
in  which  these  substances  have  become 
combined.  Should  this  theory  be  sound, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  ask  whether 
the  large  oil  and  petrol  stores  at  Thursford 
Station,  some  tAvo  miles  aAvay,  had  any 
bearing  on  the  riddle. 

Some  fcAV  days  later  The  Times  an- 
nounced that  the  puzzle  had  been  soh'ed, 
and  in  this  Avise: 

Mr.  Oswald  Williams,  the  illusionist,  A:-ho 
is  holiday-making  at  Cromer,  proffered  his 
assistance  to  Mr.  Guy,  who,  on  his  sugges- 
tion, dismissed  the  serAant-girl  for  three 
days  and  caused  the  house  to  be  shut  up 
rigorously.  During  this  interval  no  liquid 
fell.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Williams  cut 
off  the  Avater-supply  andjemoved  all  liquids 
from  the  premises  except  that  he  bestowed 
about  the  rooms  haphazard  several  pails 
containing  water  strongly  salted  with  com- 
mon table-salt.  On  the  return  of  the  girl 
yesterday  morning  she  reported  two  more 
falls  of  liquid.  This  was  found  by  Mr. 
Guy  to  be  salted  Avater. 

No  accusation  Avas  then  made  against  the 
girl,  it  being  thought  best  to  await  the 
retm-n  of  JNIr.  and  ISIrs.  Williams,  who  wero 
due  to  arriA'c  from  Cromer  again  during  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Wi]lianis,Mr.  and^Mrs.  Guy, 
and  two  other  persons  then  Avent  into  one  of 
the  front  rooms.  iMrs.  Williams  proceeded 
quietly  to  an  upi)er  room  above  the  kitchen, 
the  ceiling  of  which  had  been  torn  away  by 
explorers  seeking  for  the  cause  of  the  mj's- 
tery.  As  the  floor-boards  of  the  upper 
room  had  also  been  remoxed,  there  Avas  an 
aperture  through  Avhich  Mrs.  Williams,  by 
exercising  great  caution,  could  see  Avhat 
Avas  happ(>iiing  below.  She  ])lainly  saw  Iho 
girl  take  up  a  glass  and  throw  some  of  the 
salted  water  ui)  to  the  ceiling.  Slie  at  once 
raised  the  alarm,  and  finally  the  girl,  after 
first  denying  her  hoax,  made  a  ch^an  breast 
of  the  matt(>r  in  llie  presence  of  tli(>  Avholo 
of  the  party,  and  burst  into  tears. 
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DISABLED  OFFICERS  WHO  ARE  "RETIRED" 
AND   THOSE   WHO   ARE   NOT 

IF  YOU  HAD  FINISHED  THE  WAR  as  a  Lieutenant  of 
Infantry,  and  come  home  wearing  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
^\-ith  a  palm  as  a  reward  for  unusual  bravery  in  action;  if 
YOU  had  been  gassed,  and  badly  wounded  with  shrapnel,  and 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  on  top  of  that;  and  if  the  Government 
threatened  to  cut  off  your  pay  and  turn  you,  still  uncured, 
out  of  its  hospital  a  year  after  your  return  from  abroad,  merely 
because  you  didn't  happen  to  be  an  officer  of  the  regular  Army, 

under  aU  those  circumstances  j^ou  might  write  a  little 

^es«/«e,  of  your  experiences  iike  this  Avhich  has  just  come  from 
an  officer-patient  in  the  Government  Hospital  at  Oteen,  N.  C. 
He  divides  his  review  into  three  scenes: 

Scene  1 — 1918 — "Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  loud  cheers. 

Scene  2 — 1919 — ^Weleome  home  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines! 
We  can't  do  too  much  for  you! 

Scene  3—1920 — Good-by,  you  disabled  and  diseased.  You 
have  made  the  Army  safe  for  the  regulars. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  accorded  to  disabled  men, 
dependent  on  whether  they  were  members  of  the  regular  Army 
or  of  other  branches,  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  a  head  by  a 
general  order,  well  and  unfavorably  known  among  American 
officers  who  are  stiU  hospital  patients,  under  the  name  of  "Circu- 
lar Letter  Xo.  345."  It  provides  that  "all  disabled  military 
personnel,  except  officers  of  the  permanent  Army  and  those  re- 
quiring multiple  operations  or  special  surgical  treatment,  or 
suffering  from  mental  diseases,  shall  be  discharged  one  year 
after  admission  to  a  hospital  in  this  country.  Pro"vided  indi- 
viduals too  sick  to  be  removed  from  hospital  without  prejudice 
to  their  life  or  recovery  or  who,  upon  question  of  discharge  being 
submitted  to  them  in  wTiting,  certify  that  they  can  not  provide 
for  the  necessarj^  care  and  attention  for  themselves,  shall  be 
retained  until  the  War-Risk  Bureau,  Soldiers'  Home,  or  National 
Home  for  disabled  soldiers  are  able  to  receive  them." 

This  order  will  throw  some  of  the  officer-patients  dangerously 
ill  with  tuberculosis  at  the  Oteen  Hospital  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  War-Risk  Bureau,  or  one  of  those  "soldiers'  homes"  which 
the  officers  seem  to  look  upon  as  little  better  than  almshouses. 
Their  pay  Adll  be  cut  oiS.  The  compensation  which  is  legally 
awardable  by  the  War-Risk  Bureau  is  "  uotoriouslj^  insuiftcient," 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  patients.  Practically  this  same  ad- 
mission was  made  by  the  Bureau  in  a  communication  published 
in  The  Digest  for  December  20.  P]fforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  allotments,  but  without  much  prospect  of  immedi- 
ate success.  "The  majority  of  officers  in  these  hospitals  are 
men  Avith  families,"  writes  one  of  them  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Representative  Kelly,  at  Washington.  "They  Avill  have  their 
means  of  livelihood  taken  away  from  them  by  this  discrimina- 
tion. Aledical  experts  declare  several  years  are  required  to 
effect  a  cure  for  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  treat 
a  patient  at  Oteen  a  year  and  thrust  him  out  on  the  idea  that  he 
is  convalescent.  The  new  policy  is  a  direct  contradiction  to 
those  orders  which  provide  for  no  discrimination  betAveen  the 
vai'ious  branches  of  the  service,  in  that  it  shows  such  discrimina- 
tion, allowing  only  the  regular  Army  officers,  including  the 
Provisionals,  most  of  whom  have  been  in  the  service  only  a  short 
time,  the  benefits  of  maximum  cure  on  full  pay  and  allowances." 
The  whole  matter  of  discrimination  between  regular  officers  and 
National  Guard  officers.  Reserve  officers,  and  temporary  or 
emergency  officers  is  taken  up  by  the  Macon  News  imder  the 
heading,  "Correct  this  Injustice."     To  quote: 

Any  claim  that  the  United  States  entered  the  Great  War  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  more  specifieally  that  it  was  a  war 
in  the  interest  of  democracy,  will  have  been  discredited  for  all 
time  unless  the  Government  proves  its  humanity  and  democracy 
at  home  by  placing  the  regular  Army  officer  and  those  who  were 
temporarily  commissioned  from  civil  life  on  the  same  basis  in 
the  matter  of  retirement  because  of  disability. 

There  are  now  pending  before  Congress  two  bills,  more  or 
less  similar,  one  of  which  must  be  enacted  into  law  if  we  are  to 


avoid  this  deep  and  lasting  disgrace,  and  strange  as  it  ma\-  stem 
the  outcome  is  doubtful  not  because  of  negligence  or  inertia  in 
Congress,  but  because  there  is  active  opposition  to  these  measures 
from  some  sinister  source,  the  nature  of  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  discover. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  our  military  program  was  in  a 
most  unsettled  state  as  to  the  organization  of  our  forces,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  mixture  of  commissions  for  officers. 

1.  Regular  Army  Officer.  These  are  officers  holding  perma- 
nent commissions  in  the  permanent  military  establishment. 

2.  National  Guard  Officers.  Officers  commissioned  in  the 
National  Guard  organizations  of  different  States  and  who  were 
called  into  active  service  with  their  troops. 

3.  Reserve  Officers.  Men  from  civil  life  who  undergo  a 
certain  training  period  previous  to  being  commissioned  and  who 
are  commissioned  for  five  years,  subject  to  call  to  active  duty 
at  any  time. 

4.  National  Army  Officers.  Officers  commissioned  from  civil 
life  for  service  with  the  National  Army  during  the  war. 

5.  Provisional  Officers.  Men  commissioned  from  civil  life 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  provisionally  in  the  regular 
Army.  They  must  serve  a  term  in  the  Army  and  pass  an 
examination  before  having  their  commissions  made  permanent. 

6.  Temporary  or  Emergency  Officers.  Men  commissioned 
from  the  ranks  and  from  ci\il  life  to  hold  commissions  for  .lb' 
period  of  the  war  or  emergency. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  classes  2,  3,  4,  .5,  6,  are  practically  the 
same,  that  they  underwent  the  same  course  of  training,  were 
drawn  from  the  same  sources,  and  that  they  were  on  a  par  in  all 
service  in  the  Ai-my- — and  in  all  danger  and  hazard  in  the  Armj'. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  hastj^  legislation  which  called  the  great 
American  Army  into  being,  we  now  find  that  the  regular  Army 
officer  and  the  provisional  officer  are  retired  on  three-fourths 
pay,  Avliile  the  National  Guard  officer,  the  reserve  officer,  the 
National  Army  officer,  the  tt^mporary  or  emergency  officer, 
disabled  in  line  of  duty,  is  absolutely  barred  from  participating 
in  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  provision. 

All  officers  were  exactly  on  the  same  footing.  All  stood  the 
same  chance  of  being  killed  or  maimed  for  life^as  thousands  of 
each  class  were.  They  were  all  simply  American  officers, 
belonging  to  what  the  War  Department  itself  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  American  ib"my.  But  now  that  they  have  all  done 
their  duty  alike,  and  thousands  of  each  class  have  been  disabled 
for  life,  there  comes  up  a  discrimination,  and  only  the  regular 
Army  officer  and  the  temporary  officer  in  the  regular  Army  can 
be  retired  with  pay. 

A  distinguished  advocate  of  the  legislation  which  would  remedy 
this  ineqiiality  says: 

"Without  the  retirement  privilege  for  any  one,  the  effect 
of  disability  ineurBed  in  line  of  duty  or  wholly  destrojdng,  as  it 
Avould,  tJieir  earning  capacity  in  their  chosen  way  of  making 
a  living;  in  one  case  the  military  service;  in  the  second  case, 
their  civilian  (prewar)  occupation.  But  this  is  not  the  ease;  for 
the  regular  Army  officer,  after  haAang  in  most  cases  been  edu- 
cated at  government  expense,  is  safeguarded  both  in  the  eA'ent 
of  disability  and  old  age  and  has  also  the  privilege  of  retuing  at 
his  own  request  after  a  fixt  number  of  years,  Avhether  of  peace 
or  war-service;  Avhereas  the  temporary  officer  is  entirely  un- 
proA'ided  for  in  this  respect,  j^et  section  10,  Act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  18,  1917,  provides:  That  all  officers  and  enlisted 
nien  of  the  forces  herein  provided  for,  other  than  the  regiilar 
Army,  shall  be  in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  to  pay, 
alloAvances,  and  pensions  as  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  corre- 
sponding grades  and  length  of  service  in  the  regular  Army. 
The  War  Department  does  not  interpret  this  to  place  all  officers 
on  the  same  basis  for  retirement." 

As  to  how  it  Avorks  out  in  practise  may  be  shown  from  a 
contrast  taken  from  the  records  of  one  hospital,  and  from  the 
same  hospital  there  Avere  found  more  than  a  dozen  contrasts 
equally  strong.     Here  is  contrast  No.  1: 

Captain  A.  Age  fifty-seven.  Six  cliildi-en.  Contracting 
engineer.  Commissioned  temporary  captain  from  ci\dl  life. 
Close  confining  Avork  caused  breakdoAvn,  foUoAved  by  influenza. 
Developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Prohibited  from  reassum- 
ing  professional  Avork.  Too  late  in  life  to  start  over.  Means  of 
making  livelihood  destroyed.     Not  eligible  to  retirement. 

Lieutenant  B.  Age  twenty-three.  One  child.  In  school  at 
outbreak  of  Avar.  Commissioned  lieutenant  proA'isional.  Attack 
of  influenza  folloAved  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Unable  to 
assume  work  of  hard  or  confining  nature.  He  has  been  retired 
on  three-fourths  pay. 

Can  anybody  claim  even  common  justice  for  such  a  system? 
And  yet  it  seems  to  find  actual  defenders  in  and  around  Congress. 

The  American  Legion  should  be,  and  probably  is,  a  poAverful 
force  in  bringing  the  facts  before  the  general  public.  Morec\'er, 
there  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  temporary  officers  disabled. 
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The  "Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


The  Paige  nameplate  is  a  guarantee  of  fair  dealing  and 
honest  manufacturing.  As  a  hall  mark  of  quality  it  is 
trusted  and  respected  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

That  nameplate  on  a  truck  is  a  very  practical  form  of 
insurance.  It  affirms  that  every  dollar  of  the  invest' 
ment  is  protected  by  a  company  that  has  never  failed 
to  meet  its  obligations. 

To  the  business  man  this  fact  means  much  more  than 
a  full  catalogue  of  specifications.  It  eliminates  all 
element  of  "risk"  in  truck  buying  and  guarantees  that 
the  .product  will  serve  as  all  Paige  products  have 
served, 

'  We  repeat:  Place  your  faith  in  the  reputation  of  a 
manufacturer  rather  than  a  painted  body  and  four 
wheels. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 


New  York  Shozv  —January  3rJ  to  10th,  at  the 
Eighth  Artillery  Corps  Armory,  193rd  Street  and 
Jerome  Avenue.  Take  Sixth  or  Ninth  Avenue 
Elevated  or  Lexington  Avenue  Subway  direct  to  the 
building. 

Chicago  Shozv — International  Amphitheatre,  43rd 
and  Halsted  Streets.  Take  South  Side  Elevated 
road  direct  to  the  huildinK. 
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but  denied  retirement  with  pay,  in  every  community.  This 
should  bring  the  situation  home  to  every  town  and  countrj^side. 
The  public  should  know  the  facts  and  the  representatives  in 
Congress  should  be  told  that  they  must  do  justice  to  the  tempo- 
rary officers  who  did  their  duty  as  faithfully  as  did  the  officers 
of  the  regular  Army  in  the  great  tragedy  of  1918. 

The  bills  now  before  Congress,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on  June  25  last,  provide  "that 
any  officer  who  has  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  Germany  and  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  regular  Army  shall  have  the  right,  provided  they  have 
incurred  disabilities  while  in  the  service,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  to  be  retired  on  the  same  terms  and  on  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  like  officers  of  the  regular  Army."  The  Atlanta  Journal 
recommends  the  passing  of  this  bill  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Grave  Injustice  That  Congress  Should  Remedy."'  "Treat 
all  officers  alike,"  demands  The  Daily  Press,  of  Newport  News, 
Va.  "Infamous  discrimination,"  deeliires  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont,  and  the  AsheviUe  Times  comments  and  explains: 

It  is  only  justice  that  officers  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
then-  health  while  in  the  national  service  should  be  provided 
some  means  of  support  when  discharged  with  an  incurable 
disease.  All  officers,  whether  from  the  regular  Army,  or  com- 
missioned in  the  temporary  Army,  were  on  the  same  footing  as 
to  work,  duties,  responsibilities,  dangers,  and  risks.  All  ad- 
vantages accrued  to  the  regular  Army  officers,  whose  promotions 
were  rapid  because  of  their  longer  training.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination among  officers  going  into  action;  gas,  shrapnel, 
bayonet,  bombs,  and  disease  found  aU  alike.  They  suffered 
the  san^e  hardships,  inciu-red  similar  wounds,  were  disabled 
by  the  same  diseases. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  military  program  was  in  an 
unsettled  state,  which  resulted  in  the  manifold  character  of 
commissions  for  the  officers. 

The  Navy  retires  its  disabled  reserve  officers.  The  marine 
retires  its  disabled  temporary  officers.  The  Army  retires  its 
disabled  regular  and  provisional  officers,  but  has  no  such  pi"o- 
vision  for  those  with  commissions  in  the  National  Guard,  reserve, 
national  Army,  and  temporary  officers. 

In  a  statement  prepared  by  an  organization  of  officers  who  seek 
to  have  all  United  States  Army  officers  placed  on  the  same  basis 
of  retirement,  the  following  explanation  is  made  of  the  failure 
of  war-risk  insurance  or  insurance  and  vocational  training 
departments  to  work  in  their  favor : 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  war-risk  insurance  and  compensation 
provides  for  the  disabled  temporary  commissioned  officer  in 
lieu  of  retirement.  In  does  not.  '  In  the  first  place,  to  draw 
the  base  compensation  of  thirty  dollars  per  month,  a  single  officer 
must  be  totally  disabled.  It  matters  not  whether  he  be  a  second 
lieutenant  or  a  major-general,  the  compensation  is  the  same. 
No  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  a  private  soldier  and  a 
major-general,  in  the  way  of  compensation.  The  compensation 
allowed  bears  absolutely  no  relation  to  the  active  service  pay 
of  an  officer.  It  was  based  apparently  on  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier  as  it  corresponds  (formerly)  to  very  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  'base  active  service  pay  and  allowances  of  a  private  soldier.' 

"The  war-risk  insurance  is  equally  open  to  all,  rank  and  file 
as  well  as  commissioned  officers,  of  aU  forces,  so  this  can  not  be 
said  to  take  the  place  of  retirement.  It  is  a  protection  volun- 
tarily assumed  by  the  individual — and  paid  for. 

"The  insurance  bureau  gives  practically  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  notliing  can  be  obtained  from  it  unless  total  and  permanent 
disability  exists,  i.e.,  loss  of  sight,  limbs,  or  senses.  In  this 
connection,  for  example,  it  has  been  held  by  the  War-Risk 
Tnsiu-ance  Bureau  tliat  an  officer  suffering  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  because  he  is  stiU  in  pos- 
session of  his  sight,  senses,  and  limbs,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  his  lung  involvement,  is  not  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  insurance  compensa- 
tion altho,  in  many  cases,  work  of  any  kind  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  sufferer  is  all  but  bed-ridden. 

"Consequently  it  mattei's  not,  to  a  large  majority  of  disabled 
officers,  particularly  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  what  the 
war-risk  insurance  base  compensation  per  month  is  fixt  at — 
whether  it  is  thirty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  dollars — so  long  as 
they  are  'possest  of  their  sight,  limbs,  and  senses' — altho  the 
general  public  is  not  aware  of  this  fact.  This,  then,  does  not 
take  the  place  of  retirement." 

Similar  cases  of  discrimination  have  arisen  in  the  Navy  where, 
according  to  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  "initial  steps  to  compel 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  place  on  the  retired  list  officers  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  Force  physically  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty" 


have  been  taken  through  an  appeal  to  law.  It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  attempt  to  put  all  American  naval 
officers  on  the  same  retirement  footing  will  succeed.    As  he  writes : 

This  litigation  was  forecast  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  in  an  opinion  rendered  on  legality  of  the  order  of 
October  29,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  when  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force  is  found  by  a  board  of 
medical  survey  to  be  unfit  for  further  service,  he  shall  be  placed 
on  inactive  duty,  and  when  such  action  is  taken  the  officer 
concerned  shall  be  informed  in  writing  of  the  reason  for  the 
revocation  of  his  appointment  or  discharge  or  for  being  placed 
on  inactive  duty,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  officer  shall  also  be 
informed  when  the  disability  is  in  line  of  duty  that,  pending 
adjudication  of  his  claim  for  compensation  by  the  Bureau  of 
War-Risk  Insurance,  he  may  apply  for  or  be  retained  for  treat- 
ment in  a  naval  hospital  as  a  supernumerary  patient. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  submitted  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  early  in  November  in 
Avhich  it  was  held  that  the  Secretary's  order  of  October  29 
would  "result  in  litigation  against  the  United  States  which  can 
not  successfully  be  defended,"  adding:  "I  advise  that  action 
on  this  order  he  delayed  in  any  cases  to  which  it  may  be  applicable 
untU  further  investigation  of  its  legality."  Pointing  out  that 
retirement  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty  is  mandatary  in  regard  to  the  regular  Navj%  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  states: 

"The  laws  relating  to  the  retirement  of  temporary  or  reserve 
officers  do  not  prescribe  what  system  shall  be  followed  in  ascer- 
taining the  fact  that  an  officer  is  incapacitated  in  line  of  duty. 
Under  the  order  you  have  issued  this  fact  is  to  be  ascertained 
and  reported  on  by  a  board  of  medical  survey,  and  the  case  is  not 
to  be  referred  to  a  retiring  board.  Reference  to  a  retiring  board 
is  not  necessary  under  the  law;  the  report  of  a  board  of  medical 
survey  may  sufficiently  establish  the  fact  necessary  for  retire- 
ment. No  matter  how  the  fact  is  established,  when  it  has 
once  been  officially  ascertained  and  made  of  record  in  the  Navy 
Department  that  an  officer  of  the  temporary  Navy  or  reserve 
force  is  disabled  in  line  of  duty,  his  right  to  retirement  under 
the  law  is  fully  established." 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  then  quoted  an  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  September  19, 
1910  (28  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  417,  420),  holding  that  paymaster's 
clerks  in  the  Navy  under  former  law  ' '  should  be  retired  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1453,  Re\ased  Statutes,  which  provides 
for  retirement  of  officers  of  the  Navy  for  physical  disability 
incident  to  the  service.     The  opinion  continues: 

"  The  laws  relating  to  officers  of  the  temporary  Navy  or  Naval 
Reserve  Force  and  Alarine  Corps  Reserve  plainly  confer  upon 
those  officers  the  same  rights  of  retirement  for  physical  dis- 
ability in  line  of  duty  as  are  given  by  law  to  officers  of  the  perma- 
nent Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  They  have  been  so  construed 
by  the  department,  and  this  construction  has  been  acted  upon  in 
specific  cases.  When  the  officers  who  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  I'etirement  under  the  above-mentioned  order  institute 
legal  proceedings,  as  they  naturally  will,  it  will  become  the 
duty  of  this  office,  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  and  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  courts, 
to  defend  the  act  required  by  said  order.  It  is  my  opinion,  as 
above  stated,  that  such  action  can  not  successfully  be  defended. 
I  also  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  before  taking  action 
which  the  Attorney-General  will  be  required  to  defend  in  the 
courts,  and  which  is  at  least  open  to  gave  doubt  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  to  obtain  an  advance  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  such  action  may 
legally  be  taken.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  recommended 
specifically  (1)  that  action  imder  the  above-mentioned  order  be 
delayed  pending  further  consideration  of  the  legal  points  in- 
volved, and  (2)  that  the  Attorney-General  be  asked  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  aforesaid  order." 

The  Secretarj'^  of  the  Nayj'  had  this  matter  of  application  for 
retirement  under  consideration  for  months,  but  two  daj's  before 
issuing  the  order  he  had  in  hand  a  memorandum  from  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy,  in  which  the  latter  states  that 
"in  view  of  the  large  number  of  temporary  and  reserve  officers 
who  are  being  surveyed  for  physical  disability  rendering  them 
unfit  for  the  service.  ...  it  would  appear  desirable  to  recom- 
mend that  such  officers  be  disenroUed  or  their  appointment 
be  revoked,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  view  to  placing  them 
in  a  status  (discharge  or  resignation)  wherein  they  can  apply  for 
compensation  under  the  War-Risk  Act."  After  quoting  the 
provisions  of  the  War-Risk  Act  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  the  Sm-geon-General  of  the  Navy  says:  "The  riglit  of 
officers  of  the  regular  service  to  retirement  for  phj'sical  disability 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  touched  upon  or  repealed  by  the 
War-Risk  Act.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  provide  for  all  commissioned  officers  of  the 
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Building  on  a  Concrete  Foundation 


Buildings  Design- 
ed, Fabricated  and 
Erected  for  Stand- 
ard Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 


Colonnades  cast  in 
Blawr  Steel  Forms. 
Illinois  Central  R. 
R.  Track  Eleva- 
tion, Chicago. 


B law  Single  Line 
Clamshell  Bucket  oper- 
ated by  unskilled  labor 
on  an  automatic  Single 
Rope  Cableway. 


The  James  River 
Bridge  at  Roanoke, 
Va.  Blaw  Arch  Riba 
were  used 


Stone  and  Web- 
ster used  Blaw- 
forms  on  this 
huge  concrete 
■wall  for  the  Brier 
Hill  Steel  Co. 


.,-.r*«*^ 


A  foundation  of  principles,  not  products.  Where  construction 
methods  could  be  improved,  there  Blaw-Knox  Company  took  hold 
and  set  out  to  approach  the  perfect. 

The  Blaw-Knox  business  was  not  founded  on  the  mushroom 
principle. 

Knowing  that  w^ood-forms  were  costly,  inaccurate  and 
awkward,  Blaw^-Knox  Company  tackled  the  field  of  concrete 
construction. 

Today  Blaw  Steel  Forms  are  used  in  all  corners  of  the 
country.  They  have  materially  aided  in  accomplishing  projects 
from  the  construction  of  roads,  sidewalks  and  buildings  to  such 
feats  as  the  Panama  Canal  and  Catskill  Aqueduct. 

W^hen  Blaw-Knox  Company  investigated  and  discovered 
that  the  terrific  heat  of  high-temperature  furnaces  was  hindering 
work  and  harming  materials,  Knox  Patented  W^ater-cooled 
Appliances  were  the  outcome. 

For  carrying  high-tension  lines,  Blaw-Knox  steel  transmission 
towers,  which  stand  their  ground  and  withstand  the  elements, 
were  designed,  built  and  erected. 

And  still  another  cor.quered  field:  Blaw  Clamshell  Buckets 
are  known  to  countless  contractors  and  industrial  plants  as  the 
ideal  method  of  excavating  and  rehandling. 

In  designing  equipment,  no  obstacle  is  side-stepped.  Blav/- 
Knox  Company  takes  the  hardest  route  when  necessary.  Its 
service  is  unlimited. 

BLA^A^-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


These  products  are  built  and 

BLAW  STEEL  FORMS  for  all  kinds  of 
Concrete  work — sewers, tunnels,  aque- 
ducts, dams,  culverts,  bridges,  retain- 
ing walls,  factory  buildings,  and 
warehouses,  columns,  floors,  founda- 
tions, manholes,  subways,  reservoirs, 
piers,  roads,  sidewalks,  etc. 

BLAW  CLAMSHELL  BUCKETS  and 
Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for  dig- 
ging and  rehandling  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  coal,  ore,  limestone,  tin,  scrap, 
slag,  cinders,  fertilizers,  rock  prod- 
ucts, etc. 


trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knox  Company 

KNOX  PATENTED  WATER-COOLED 
Doors,  Door  Frames.Ports.Bulkheads, 
Front  and  Back  Wall  Coolers,  Revers- 
ing Valves.etc, for  Open  Hearth, Glass 
and  Copper  Regenerative  Furnaces, 
water-cooled  standings,  shields,  and 
boshes  for  Sheet  and  Tin  Mills. 

FABRICATED  STEEL— Manufactur- 
ing plants,  bridges,  crane  runways, 
trusses,  etc. 

TCWERS— for  supporting  high-tension 
transmission  lines. 

PLATE  WORK— Riveted  and  welded 
steel  plate  products  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 


/ 


t  ■' ' 


.  Irl'tmimtflil 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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regular  Xavy  and  Marine  Corps,  nurses,  and  for  all  enlisted 
men  of  the  regular,  temporary,  and  reserve  Navy  and  Alarine 
Corps  in  the  War-Risk  Act  a  substitute  for  previously  author- 
ized gratuities  or  pensions."  The  Surgeon-General  recom- 
mended that  as  his  bureau  was  assuming  for  adminis.trative 
purposes  an  intent  of  Congress  his  memorandum  be  referred 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  opinion.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  "until  a  definite  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  officers  should  be  retired  or  should  be  placed  in  a  status 
wherein  thej^  can  apply  for  compensation  under  the  War-Risk 
Act,  all  cases  awaiting  decision  as  to  retirement  to  be  held  over 
for  the  present." 

In  connection  with  this  memorandum  of  October  27  of  the 
Surgeon-General  a  letter  ^-ritten  to  a  member  of  Congress  from 
his  office  in  the  iSIa\y  Department  on  September  29  stated 
that  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Department  was  "'tliat  all  reserve 
officers  who  have  been  injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  according 
to  interpretation  of  law.  are  entitled  to  appear  before  the  United 
State  Naval  Retiring  Board  for  further  disposition." 

Of  the  more  than  32,000  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who 
served  during  the  war,  it  is  stated  that  less  than  one  hundred 
have  applied  for  retii-ement  on  the  ground  of  di.sability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker,  on  Jul\'  17  last,  wTote  that  the 
problem  did  not  seem  to  him  "'how  to  apply  to  temporary  officers 
a  law  which  was  designed  to.  meet  the  needs  of  a  permanent 
ser\dee,  but  rather  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  are  re- 
quired in  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Act  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  to  all  disabled  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  come  within  its  provisions."  It  is  freely  charged  by  the 
officers  who  are  worldng  to  have  the  provisions  covering  regular 
Armj'  retirement  widened  to  cover  all  officers,  that  the  War 
Department's  objection  is  based  on  financial  considerations. 
Secretary  Baker's  explanation  of  the  Department's  attitude, 
presented  in  a  latter  to  Julius  Kahn,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  JNIilitary  Affairs,  runs  as  follows: 

The  law  which  created  the  retired  list,  is  of  long  standing  and 
is  operative  both  in  peace  and  war.  Without  it  there  would  be 
but  little  incentive  for  a  young  man  to  sever  all  local  affiliations, 
give  up  all  hope  of  creating  for  himself  and  family  a  permanent 
home  and  business  or  professional  connections  in  ci\il  life,  and 
devote  his  whole  future  to  a  profession  which  in  most  of  its 
aspects  does  not  fit  him  for  ci^il  pursuits. 

A  retired  list  for  the  regular  Army  is  a  matter  of  vital  neces- 
sity. It  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  provide  adequately 
for  those  officers  who  have  reached  the  age  when  they  are  forced 
to  retire  from  active  militaiy  service  and  for  those  who  suffer 
disability  in  line  of  duty  which  incapacitates  them  for  further 
active  service.  It  applies  only  to  those  officers  who  enter  the 
Army  without  thought  of  returning  to  civil  life  and  who  give 
their  vigorous  j^ears  to  military  service.  Armj'  life  and  its 
requirements  are  such  that  officers  have  no  opportunity  to 
accumulate  anything  substantial  in  the  way  of  savings.  They 
are  subject  to  frequent  changes  of  stations,  many  of  which  in- 
volve heavy  personal  expenses.  They  are  unable,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  investments  or  to  devote  the  time  thereto  which  is  neces- 
sary for  their  protection.  They  are  frequently  separated  from 
their  families  and  required  to  maintain  two  establishments. 
The  cost  of  educating  their  children  is  always  higher  than  it  is 
for  people  having  a  fixt  abode  and  dependable  school  facilities. 
Their  pay  is  not  large,  but  they  are  expected  to  maintain  an 
appeai'ance  and  live  in  a  manner  befitting  officers  of  the  United 
States  who  are  frequently  required  to  act  in  a  representative 
capacity  and  to  meet  and  entertain  the  representatives  of  foreign 
states.  As  a  result  of  all  these  things  most  officers  reach  the 
age  of  retirement  ^vithout  having  been  able  to  lay  aside  much, 
if  anything,  to  Live  upon  during  their  remaining  years.  They 
are  then  too  old  to  take  up  new  work  and  usually  find  nothing 
for  which  they  are  suited.  The  same  provii^ion  is  made  for  those 
who  suffer  disabilities,  wliich  unfit  them  for  future  active  mili- 
tary ser\ace,  that  is  made  for  those  who  reach  the  age  limit 
for  retirement,  and  this  is  obviously  correct  in  principle,  for  in 
many  cases  the  man  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  have  to  leave  the 
military  service  is  under  a  great  handicap  in  civil  life,  for  which 
his  retired  pay  is  no  more  than  adequate  compensation. 

If  these  provisions  were  not  made  for  regular  officers  it  is 
clear  that  the  best  type  of  men,  those  who  are  especiallj'^  desir- 
able in  our  military  service,  could'  not  be  expected  to  devote 
their  lives  and  abilities  to  a  service  which  has  such  limited 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  personal  rewards. 


The  same  argument  can  not,  of  course,  be  made  for  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  retired  list  to  the  officer  whose  service  is  but 
temporary  and  who,  at  the  conclusion  thereof,  expects  to  return 
to  his  home  and  to  his  established  profession  or  his  customary 
vocation.  Usually  such  a  man  enters  the  service  from  most 
commendable  motives  of  patriotism.  He  serves  because  his 
country,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  need  of  his  services,  but  he 
does,  not  bind  himself  to  continuous  service  and  obligation. 
When  he  is  discharged  he  may  expect  to  return  to  his  former 
pursuits  with  the  assurance  that  he  may  remain  there  undis- 
turbed, to  work,  for  the  accumvdation  of  means  to  provide  for 
his  declining  years.  Ordinarily  he  has  business  connections 
and  experience  established  or  acquired  before  the  war  which  are 
an  asset  to  him  after  the  war.  If  disabled  while  in  active 
military  service,  the  temporary  officer  should,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  his  disabilities,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  in  order  so  to  provide  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  establish  for  him  a  retired  list  such  as  is  shown  above 
to  be  essential  in  the  main tf>'^i  nee  of  an  efficient  regidar  Army. 

In  the  case  cited  of  two  officers  who  get  their  commissions  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  whom  goes  into  the  regular  Army  and 
the  other  into  the  temporary  forces,  and  both  of  whom  sustain 
similar  injuries,  incapacitating  them  for  future  military  service, 
it  is  true  that  the  regular  officer  becomes  entitled  to  a  higher, 
compensation  than  is  provided  for  the  temporary  officer.  It 
may  be  that  the  compensation  allowed  the  temporary  officer  is 
insufficient,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  reservation  of  the 
retired  list  of  the  Army  for  regular  officers  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple. In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  out  of  6,1.54  men  commissioned  in  the  regular  Army  since 
the  declaration  of  war,  only  eleven  (less  than  Yia  of  1  per  cent.) 
have  been  retired  for  disability.  Thus  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  the  laws  as  applied  to  the  officers  commissioned 
during  this  war  is  found  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  relatively 
unimportant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is  not  how  to  apply  to  tempo- 
rary officers  a  law  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
permanent  s^er^ice,  but  rather  to  determine  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  required  in  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Act  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  to  all  disabled  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  come  within  its  provisions.  This  act  did  not 
originate  in  the  War  Department,  nor  is  it  administered  from 
this  office.  While  I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  operates,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  expressing  any 
views  on  the  subject  until  experience  has  shown  its  provisions 
to  be  inadequate. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  men  affected,  these  provisions 
have  ah-eadj'  been  shown  to  be  not  onlj'  "inadequate,"  but  also 
capable  of  working  dowm'ight  injustice.  "In  the  new  army 
that  a\lLI  be  built  up  it  wiU  be  rather  difficult  to  get  men  of  the 
proper  caliber  to  take  commissions,"  commented  a  lieutenant 
who  acquired  tuberculosis  in  France,  "if  this  feature  of  retire- 
ment is  not  extended  to  the  American  army  officer.  No  man 
will  care  to  go  into  active  service,  leaving  his  family  unprovided 
for  while  thtire,  or  even  to  maneuvers  where  he  is  liable  to  injiuy 
or  fatal  sickness." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  American  Legion  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Minneapolis  was  one  (Number  8),  recom- 
mending ' '  that  Congress  place  all  ex-service  men  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  retirement  for  disability  as  is  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  regular  Army."  '"  '" 

In  an  issue  of  The  America)!  Legion  Weekly,  somewhat  later 
than  the  one  which  carries  this  information,  there  is  a  strong 
editorial  urging  action  by  Congress  upon  the  Legion's  ^various 
resolutions,  among  which  the  one  just  quoted  above  is  numbered. 
"Action  is  expected,"  declares  the  writer  in  the  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  and  comments: 

"Congi-ess  apparently  has  elected  to  cogitate  upon  beneficial 
soldier  legislation  until  it  has  had  a  rest.  The  question  of  homes, 
of  a  bonus,  of  farms,  of  a  military  policy  conforming  to  American 
democracy,  of  expulsion  of  alien  slackers,  and  of  governmental 
reforms  and  adjustments — these  matters  have  been  before  Con- 
gress and  the  country  long  enough  to  admit  of  a  decision  and  of 
definite  action.  The  American  Legion  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  such  action  will  have  the  right  of  way  when  Congress  settles 
down  to  business  again.  The  American  Legion  will  be  justified 
in  insisting,  .so  far  as  it  is  able  to  insist,  that  something  definite 
be  <lone." 
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''Your  Bissest  1920  A  sset 
is  TIME!'' 

My  friends,  the  success 
of  all  your  plans  for  the 
New  Year  hangs  on  one 
thing — the  way  you  invest 
your  Time. 

In  one  respect  and  only 


one,  all  men  are  equals: 
every  day  I  deposit  to  each 
man's  credit  1,440  freshly 
minted  minutes — to  guard 
or  lose — to  waste  or  use. 

The  costliest  draft  the 
NewYear  can  draw  against 
you  will  read,  *Tay  to  the 
order  of  L.ost  Time.  " 


Guard  Your  Time 
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In  the  perform 
Starting  Lightir 
day  to  day  with 

The  Wagner  St 
the  first  touch  ol 

His  Wagner  Ge 
put  according  to 

Thus,  at  usual 
generator  is  pre 


Factory  Bn 
BuiTalo 
St.  Paul 
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The  Made-to-Order  Electrical  System 


of  its  three-fold  function,  the  Wagner 
lition  System  serves  the  car  owner  from 
istancy  that  knows  no  exception. 

cranks  his  car  quickly  and  properly — at 
►tarting  pedal. 


3r  functions  faithfully- 
leeds  of  the  moment. 


-gauging  its  out- 


c  speed — 18  to  22  miles  per  hour — his 
g  its  maximum   current  and,  at  higher 


speeds,  when  driving  is  sustained,  the  current  is  automatically 
reduced  to  prevent  overcharging  the  battery. 

Wagner  Lighting  is  also  unfailing — always  sufficient  for  every 
need. 

All  this  results  from  forethought  in  the  making — from  following 
the  Wagner  principle  of  "made-to-order."  Every  W^agner 
System  is  built  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular car  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  motor  car,  make  sure 
that  it  has  a  W^agner  Made-to-Order  Electrical  System. 


Wagner  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


K-Maintenance  Stations:  *  New  York      *  Chicago  *  Philadelphia  *  St.  Louis  *  Cleveland  *  Detroit  Selling  Agencies: 

rancisco      Milwaukee      Cincinnati     *  Los  Angeles         Washington,  D.  C.     *  Minneapolis    *  Kansas  City     *  Indianapolis         New  Orleans     Salt  Lake  City 
*  Atlanta  Montreal  Toronto  *  Boston  *  Pittsburgh        *  Seattle  Memphis  Dallas 


FARTING      LIGHTING       IGNITION 


'<i^..^ 


THE        STARTER-       THAT 


B  U  I  LT 


ORDER. 


SfFJMJ 
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DR.  CARREL,  AMERICAN  SURGEON, 
IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

IT  was  the  often-exaggerated  reports  of 
his  research  and  experimental  work  in 
surgery  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
that  made  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel's  name  famil- 
iar to  the  average  reader  in  this  country. 
But  if  he  Avas  thought  of,  somewhat  vague- 
ly, as  a  theorist,  or  a  doctor  who  did  some 
remarkable  surgical  "stunts"  in  the  way 
of  transferring  parts  of  one  anatomy  to 
another,  it  is  now  known  that  his  work  in 
France  in  appljing  the  results  of  his  labora- 
tory work  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  has  saved  the  lives  and 
aUeAdated  the  sufferings  of  thousands  of 
wounded  soldiers.  A  "\ATiter  in  La  France 
tells  us  that- 


His  laboratory  hospital  Avas  located  at 
Compiegne.  Driven  out  of  that  town  by 
the  German  advance  early  in  1918,  Dr. 
CaiTel  transferred  his  operations  elsewhere 
and  Avas  again  actiA'ely  at  Avork  Avhen  the 
armistice  came. 

Nobody  knoAvs  how  many  thousands  of 
hours  of  suffering  were  saved  by  the  Carrel- 
Dakin  method  of  cleaning  and  draining 
Avounds.  There  will  always  be  more  or 
less  discussion  of  everything  of  this  kind 
in  the  medical  profession,  but  the  wounded 
man  and  the  layman  Avho  saw  anything  of 
war-hospitals  in  France  can  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  the  (^arrel-Dakin  method  is 
not  a  huge  success.  What  Dr.  Carrel 
accomplished  in  fighting  wound-infection, 
Avliich  was  almost  universal  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Avar,  is  an  achieA^ement  no  doubt 
shared  by  others,  but  probably  no  one 
did  more  than  Dr.  Carrel  to  reduce  wound- 
sepsis  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  Dr.  Carrel's  associates  at  the 
War  Demonstration  Hospital  giA^es  the 
following  impression  of  him: 

Amazing  Adtality  is  the  overpowering 
impression  of  one  meeting  Alexis  Carrel 
for  the  first  time.  Of  less  than  medium 
height,  compactly  built,  erect,  and  graceful, 
the  great  surgeon  gives  a  suggestion  of 
youthfulness,  strength,  and  poAver.  His 
mobile,  clean-shaA^en  face  is  accentuated  by 
the  baldness  of  his  head.  Thin,  firm  lips, 
tightly  shxit,  Avould  be  almost  stern  were 
it  not  for  an  ever-lurking  smile  that  illu- 
mines his  covintenance  cA'en  in  serious  con- 
versation. Behind  the  eye-glasses,  there 
gleam  tM'^o  remarkable  eyes,  one  a  Adolet 
blue  in  color,  the  other  of  softest  dark 
brown.  The  thin  straight  nose  shows  the 
keeimess  of  the  scientist. 

Reviewing  Dr.  Carrel's  career,  and  also 
that  of  Madame  Carrel,  the  A^Titer  proceeds: 

Dr.  Carrel  is  stiU  young  and  looks  young- 
er. He  was  born  at  Salnte  Foy-les-Lyon 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1873,  and  obtained  his 
first  degree  from  the  University  of  Lyons 
in  1891.  From  1896  to  1900,  "he  was  in-, 
terne  at  the  Hospital  of  Lyons  and,  from 
1900  to  1902,  a  professor  of  tlie  faculty  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Lyons. 
Fortunately  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  world.  Dr.  Carrel  came  to  New  York 
in  1905  and  soon  became  identified  with 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.  With  the  resources  and  free- 
dom obtained  in  the  Institute,  he  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  those  Avonders  Avhich 
secured  for  him,  among  other  honors,  the 
Nobel  prize  in  1912  for  his  Avork  in  suturing 
blood- A'essels  and  transplanting  of  organs. 

Madame  Carrel  is  herself  a  trained  in- 
v(!stigator  and  a  surgeon  of  no  mean  ability. 
As  Anne  de  la  Motte  she  was  a  laboratory 


student  of  the  distinguished  French  sur- 
geon Tufiier,  M'hen  she  married  the 
JSIarquis  de  la  Marie.  Soon  after  she  was 
Avidowed  she  resumed  her  laboratory  work 
in  a  Paris  hospital.  There  she  met  Dr. 
Carrel  and  became  his  laboratory  assistant 
at  his  hospital  at  Lyons  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1913.  Madame  Carrel  accompanied 
Dr.  Carrel  to  France  in  1914,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  found  them  there.  He  at 
once  entered  the  French  Army  Medical 
Service  as  a  major  and  soon  established  the 
Compiegne  Hospital,  Madame  Carrel  con- 
tinuing to  assist  him. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON,  MILITARY 
GENIUS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

PEOPLE  of  that  Southland  for  Avhich 
he  fought  and  died  erected  not  long 
since  a  monument  to  Stonewall  .Jackson, 
next  to  Lee  the  most  beloved  and  admired 
of  Confederate  leaders.  His  aids,  who 
stood  beside  the  dying  leader,  had  the  fore- 
thought to  mark  the  spot  where  he  "sank 
down  in  the  tAvilight  of  the  Wilderness," 
and  after  the  war  they  put  boulders  there, 
and  lat^-r  a  simple  monument.  It  stands 
tliere  now,  aAvay  from  travel  and  bej'ond 
the  Chancellor  house.  The  cross-roads 
to  the  Bloody  Angle  lies  also  to  the  rear. 
The  spot,  in  very  truth,  says  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  "is  the  end  of  the  field,  on 
the  far  border  of  the  campaign  that  Avill 
liA^e  longest  to  exemplify  the  military 
genius  of  America."  To  this  Richmond 
newspaper  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing fine  appreciation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  generals  and  gentlemen: 

The  instinct  of  a  race — surer  guide  than 
the  conclusions  of  historians — has  placed 
.Jackson  there,  enshadowed,  apart,  Avith  a 
genius  ncA'er  fathomed  and  with  powers 
never  displayed  in  their  fulness.  He  was 
the  Extended  Flank  of  Attack.  His 
cannon  thundered  beyond  the  main  army, 
])eyond  the  enemy,  in  the  distance,  in  the 
unknown,  in  the  futixre  of  military  science. 

The  loAang  sketch  of  his  Avidow,  the 
pioneer  labors  of  Dabney,  the  faultless 
study  of  Col.  William  Allen,  and  the 
matchless  military  biography  of  Hender- 
son liaA^e  made  .Jackson  far  less  mysterious 
than  he  seemed  to  his  soldiers  in  1862.  His 
deathless  "foot  cavalry"  would  see  him 
lift  his  arm  as  he  rode  in  the  darkness  at 
the  head  of  his  column.  They  would  some- 
times hear  him  talking  to  himself.  They 
would  see  him  on  the  field,  ablaze  with  the 
fire  of  battle,  unrecognizable  as  the  diffi- 
dent man  of  the  camp.  They  would  foUoAV 
him  OA^er  mountain  trails  or  through  the 
midnight  till  they  met  the  enemy  and  then, 
the  battle  Avon,  they  would  read  that  "old 
-Jack"  had  achicA^ed  the  impossible  in  Avar. 
No  wonder  their  admiration  AA^as  mingled 
Avith  aAve.  No  AA'onder  the  more  ignorant 
of  them  believed  him  possest — "plumb 
crazy,"  in  the  homely  language  of  the 
bivouac.  We  knoAV  to-day,  of  coiu-se,  that 
except  in  the  hour  of  planning  or  in  the 
moment  of  attack,  Jackson  Avas  simply  an 
intelligent,  devout  gentleman  Avith  a  touch 
of  CalAdnism  in  his  soul,  but  not  without 
some  qualities  as  gentle  as  those  of  Lee 
and  almost  as  magnetic  as  those  of  Stuart. 
He  had  dignity  Avithout  austerity,  piety 
without  cant,  mercy  Avithout  pretense.  In 
his  intercourse  with  friends,  he  was  quietly 
human;  in  his  relations  with  his  family, 
he  was  affectionately  faithful. 

But  if  time  and  discerning  biographers 


have  destroyed  the  myth  that  surrounded 
Jackson  the  man,  time  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  strategy  displayed  by  himself 
and  Lee  have,  in  some  sense,  made  more 
pointed  the  questions  his  followers  used  to 
debate  in  the  Avinter  of  1862-63  around 
Moss  Neck:  Along  the  Shenandoah  he 
commanded  scarcely  more  men  than  some 
colonels  had  under  them  in  the  European 
War — would  he  have  been  as  great  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
as  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  VaUey? 
He  won  the  May  campaign — that  text- 
book perfection  of  strategj- — unaided,  un- 
advised; but  he  was  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  except  at  Cedar  Mountain,  under  Lee: 
Would  he  have  been  as  successful  Asdthout 
Lee  as  with  him?  And  if  he  had  been  at 
Gettysburg — but  that  old  question  is  one 
that  can  not  be  answered,  and  need  not 
be  asked. 

The  test  of  any  commander's  genius  is 
the  soundness  of  his  strategj%  the  practical 
Avisdom  of  his  tactics,  the  control  he  has 
of  the  moral  forces  of  combat,  and  his 
spirit  and  inspiration  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Beyond  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  any  soldier  would  or  would  not 
have  succeeded.  But  applying  this  test, 
one  need  only  read  Henderson's  micro- 
scopic study  of  CA^ery  phase  of  Jackson's 
strategy  to  see  that  the  famous  commander 
mastered  Airtually  every  one  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  compound  of 
strategy.  Select  any  essential  of  sound 
strategy  and  you  Asill  find  it  illustrated 
perfecth'^  in  one  or  another  of  Jackson's 
campaigns.  Even  those  strategic  niceties 
that  one  Avould  e.xpect  only  in  a  soldier 
drilled  in  the  detail  technique  of  war 
appear  to  perfection  in  Jackson's  military 
operations.  It  is  our  conAiction  that  the 
extent  to  which  he  acquired  all  this  from  a 
study  of  military  history  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. It  would  have  been  incon- 
ceivable that  a  man  Avho  had  taught 
"military  science"  shoidd  not  have  learned, 
as  Foch  did,  from  having  to  teach.  But 
there  are  reasons — too  lengthy  and  detailed 
to  enumerate — that  make  us  believe  Jack- 
son's strategy  was  essentially  the  product 
of  his  own  "military  sense."  And  military 
sense  is  a  definite  quality,  however  much 
the  psychologists  may  deny.  In  his  tactics, 
Jackson  was  as  sound  as  in  his  strategA% 
and  is  less  known  as  a  tactician  primarily 
because  he  has  been  eclipsed  bj'  his  own 
strategy.  EA^en  Henderson,  we  are  of 
opinion,  failed  to  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  .Jackson's  tactics,  especially  in  his  dis- 
position of  his  artillery.  As  for  the  master^' 
Jackson  had  of  his  men,  it  is  useless  to 
dwell  upon  that  which  has  become  pro- 
A'erbial.  There  merely  remains,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  qualities  of  leadership  this 
remarkable  man  possest,  to  point  out  his 
bearing  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Only  thi'ee  times,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
A\Titer,  was  there  ever  a  question  that  the 
plan  Jackson  had  matured,  the  tactics 
he  Avas  employing,  and  the  moral  hold  he 
had  upon  his  men  Avere  endangered  by  his 
lack  of  self-mastery  or  quick  thought. 
One  case  was  at  Kearnstown— but  that 
was  for  an  hour  only.  The  second  was  at 
Old  Cold  Harbor,  "Avhere  he  was  strangely 
passive  when  he  should  have  been  afire." 
The  third  at  Cedar  Mountain — "not  as 
some  are  disposed  to  say  at  White  Oak 
Swamp — Avhere  he  seemed  to  battle  as 
hard  with  himself  as  Avith  his  enemy." 
Elsewhere,  we  read: 

Sound    strategj",    effectiA^e    tactics,    and 
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In  evety  line  of  automotive  work  today, 
some  one  of  the  ten  models  of  Buda  the 
Engine  is  demonstrating  its  special  ability 
to  move  the  load  at  the  speed  required. 

Whatever  the  particular  Buda  specified 
to  the  transportation  need,  it  is  built  to 
work  day  in,  day  out,  in  the  hands  of  all 
kinds  of  drivers,  with  a  minimum  of  time 
out  for  repairs  and  at  Buda's  low  standard 
of  operating  cost. 

The  latest  features  of  Buda  design  and 
construction  as  embodied  in  this  complete 
line  of  engines  will  be  on  view  for  inspec- 
tion and  study  at  the  New  York  and  the 
Chicago  Automobile  and  Truck  Shows. 

They  represent  the  proved  engineering 
and  perfected  workmanship  of  38  years* 
manufacturing  experience,  as  well  as  the 
operating  approval  of  eighty-five  of  Amer- 
ica's representative  makers  of  automotive 
products  equipped  with  Buda  the  Engine. 

Thk  Buda  Company,  HafViJ  (  suIjuiVbO*  ^Z'- 
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definite  moral  mastery  were  made  kinetic 
in  Aactorj^  by  his  quick  decisions,  his  con- 
fident bearing,  and  his  ability  to  meet  the 
unexpected  upon  the  field  of  action.  Where 
■nill  one  find  the  modern  doctrine  of  elastic 
defense  more  perfectly  exemplified  than 
by  Jackson's  lightning-like  changes  of  front 
in  the  valley?  Where  did  military  genius 
ever  shine  more  brightly  than,  on  that  little 
pine-sheltered  knoll  where,  sitting  on 
cracker-boxes,  Lee  and  Jackson  worked 
out  that  perfect  plane  for  ChanceUorsville? 

Jackson,  in  short,  fulfils  aU  four  of  the 
supreme  tests  of  leadership.  And  as  we 
can  do  nothing  more,  in  making  an  estimate 
of  his  military  genius,  than  to  measiu'e  his 
achievements  in  his  reaction  io  successively 
larger  responsibilities,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  upward  gradient  from  the  valley  to 
Second  Manassas,  to  Sharpsburg  and  to 
ChanceUorsville,  indicates  that  if  Jackson's 
life  had  been  spared  the  gi'adient  would 
stiU  have  been  upward  to  the  end.  Were 
it  not  for  the  Seven  Days'  fight  and  Cedar 
INIountain,  we  should  say  unhesitatingly 
that  if  Lee,  instead  of  Jackson,  had  fallen 
at  ChanceUorsville,  the  remembered  glory 
of  1863  and  1864  would  still  be  ours.  The 
outcome  would  not  have  been  different: 
The  genius  of  defense  would  scarcely  have 
been  less. 

And  shall  we  say  that  the  two  campaigns 
we  have  named  disprove  utterly  what 
everything  else  indicates?  Who  knows? 
The  criticism  directed  against  Jackson  for 
his  failure  to  achieve  success  in  June  and 
early  July,  1862,  has  been  wide  of  the 
mark.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  we  think, 
that  the  exhausted  Jackson,  leading  a 
weary  little  army  through  an  unfamiliar 
country,  to  which  the  men  were  not 
acclimatized,  could  not  have  moved  faster 
than  he  did  in  Hanover.  The  mistakes 
he  made  were  almost  inevitable:  Let 
those  who  hold  a  contrary  view  draw  on 
the  map  the  comparative  marches  of 
Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Hill  as  arcs  of 
concentric  circles.  Let  them  measure  these 
arcs  and  then  let  them  speak.  Let  those 
who  puzzle  over  Jackson's  delay  at  White 
Oak  Swamp  visit  that  wretched  bdg  in 
rainy  weather  and  say  how  Jackson  could 
have  crossed  it  in  the  face  of  Federal 
artillery.  If  Jackson  failed  during  those 
critical  months,  it  was  physically,  and  hence 
perhaps  mentally,  temperamentally,  and 
not  strategically.  And  in  that  failing  is  to 
be  read  the  one  interrogation-point  oppo- 
site the  questions  a  generation  has  been 
asking.  No  man  who  commanded  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia — or  any  Con- 
federate army  after  1862 — could  hope  to 
solve  these  equations  in  military  terms 
alone.  Individualism  run  mad,  politics, 
wounded  sensibilities.  State  rights,  the 
morale  of  the  people — these  things  required 
that  the  successful  commander  should  be 
as  great  a  diplomatist  as  he  was  a  soldier. 
That  Lee  was  else  for  all  his  transcen- 
dent genius,  he  could  not  have  kept  the 
army  together.  A  diplomatist  Jackson  was 
not,  and  hence  we  can  not  believe  he 
would  have  weathered  the  storms  of  1864 
had  Lee,  instead  of  himself,  fallen  at 
ChanceUorsville. 

No  Southerner  can  fail  to  see  the  signif- 
icance of  the  state  of  mind  that  makes  it 
possible  thus  candidly  to  discuss  the  com- 
parative qualities  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  So 
perfectly  were  the  two  men  devoted,  each 
to  the  other  and  to  the  common  cause, 
that  jealousy  was  never  aroused,  even 
during  the  days  of  war,  when  they  were 
measured  side  by  side.  To-day  that  same 
devotion  is  shown,  in  the  happiest  form 
imaginable,  by  the  selection  of  the  only 
male,  lineal  descendant  of  Lee  to  deliver 


the  address  at  the  imveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Jackson.  "Marse  Robert"  would 
have  had  it  so!  As  long  as  there  is  a 
South,  let  the  conduct  of  these  two  men 
be  an  inspiration  to  unity  of  purpose,  of 
service,  and  of  ideal!  There  was  a  time, 
perhaps,  after  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  Malvern  Hill,  when  Lee  may  have  asked 
himself  some  questions  concerning  Jack- 
son. It  may  have  been  consideration  for 
Jackson  that  prompted  him  to  delay  and 
then  to  present  in  brief  form  his  report 
of  the  Seven  Days'  Battle.  But  if  these  be 
more  than  the  imaginings  of  historians — 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  they  may  now  be 
mentioned  as  frankly  as  the  failure  of 
husband  and  wife  to  understand  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  other  during  courtship. 
The  brave,  generous  opinion  given  by  Lee 
of  Jackson,  when  Davis  asked  him  to  nom- 
inate two  lieutenant-generals  in  October, 
1862,  was  well  weighed  and  richly  deserved 
by  Jackson's  behavior  at  Second  Man- 
assas, at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  at  Sharps- 
burg. Thereafter,  to  the  end,  Jackson 
would  have  followed  Lee  blindfold,  as  he 
once  said,  and  Lee  would  have  trusted 
him  with  the  army  in  any  action.  It  is 
not  in  the  familiar  correspondence  after 
Jackson's  wounding,  nor  in  the  message 
Lee  sent  the  sufferer  at  Guinea's  station, 
nor  in  the  order  he  issued  the  army  after 
his  lieutenant's  death  that  Lee's  real 
feeling  toward  Jackson  is  to  be  read.  If 
this  generation  would  know  how  the  heart 
of  Lee  was  smitten,  let  readers  turn  to  the 
story  of  that  grim  dawn  when  hurrying 
aids  broke  on  Lee's  long-delayed  sleep  to 
bring  him  that  dismal  news.  For  once 
that  man  of  absolute  self-mystery  was 
overwhelmed,  and  tho  he  kept  saying  he 
hoped  the  wound  was  not  serious,  those 
who  looked  at  him  saw  the  glorious  old 
chieftain  grow  grayer  still  before  their 
eyes.  It  was  dawn,  but  it  should  have 
been  twilight.  It  was  the  twilight  of  the 
Confederacj^ 


THE  NEW  GOSPEL  FOR  INDUSTRY 

ACCORDING   TO   MANUFACTURER 

CALDWELL 

LABOR  reconstruction  is  in  the  air. 
The  gospel  according  to  one  large 
manufacturer,  R.  J.  Caldwell,  president 
of  the  R.  J.  Caldwell  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  cotton  fabrics  at  Peacock 
Point,  Long  Island,  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing text:  "In  our  various  cotton-mills  we 
have  long  held  to  the  theory  that  our 
principal  products  should  be  happy, 
prosperous  men  and  women  first,  and  good 
cotton-cloth  second."  Experience,  adds 
Mr.  Caldwell,  in  the  New  York  World, 
has  proved  that  contented  operatives 
automatically  insure  good  cloth.  He  con- 
tinues his  exposition  of  good  cloth  and 
good  workers: 

It  seemed  to  me  necessary,  if  we  were  to 
have  contented  employees,  that  we  should 
know  what  was  necessary  to  make  em- 
ployees contented.  By  a  simple  process  of 
reasoning,  the  logical  thing  seemed  to  be — ■ 
to  ask  them  what  would  contribute  to  their 
contentment. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  at  times  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  in  some  doing  the 
thinking  for  others  that  the  others  were 
perhaps  better  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

Therefore,  I  sought  to  learn  the  wishes  of 
my  employees  by  the  simple  process  of 
asking  them  to  meet  me  in  friendly  council. 


In  that  simple  act  I  learned  a  lesson  which 
probably  other  employers  have  also  learned. 

I  learned  that  I  was  not  a  free  agent  to 
talk  to  my  own  operatives. 

I  learned  that  in  seeking  close  com- 
munion with  our  own  employees  I  was 
trespassing  upon  the  preempted  preserves 
of  our  superintendents,  who  felt  it  a  pre- 
rogative of  their  position  to  speak  for 
those  under  them.  They  desired  that  they 
alone  should  be  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  employee  body  and  the 
management. 

They  desired  to  be  the  interpreter  to 
each  of  the  thought  of  the  other. 

Thus,  everything  communicated  by  this 
means  became  colored  by  the  views  of  the 
superintendent  involved,  and  his  views 
were  often  reactionary. 

The  communities  in  our  mills  were  Uttle 
kingdoms  wherein  the  superintendent  was 
a  czar,  maintaining  a  strict  censorship, 
suppressing  all  self-expression  on  the 
part  of  the  workers,  preventing  the  intru- 
sion of  any  progressive  thought  to  them, 
save  such  as  the  superintendent  personaUy 
approved  of. 

And  this  is  characteristic  of  most  em- 
ployee bodies,  I  believe,  and  this,  in  the 
leading  democratic  nation  of  the  world. 

That  we  permit  this  seems  proof  to  me 
that  industrially  we  are  despotic,  tho 
politically  we  aim  to  be  democratic. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  employers  have 
given  scant  thought  to  the  welfare  of  our 
workers?  Have  we  concerned  ourselves 
overmuch  about  their  working  conditions? 
Have  we  not  as  a  rule  resisted  every  effort 
thej'  have  made  at  self-improvement? 
Have  we  not  failed  to  adopt  safety  ap- 
pliances and  then  resisted  employers' 
liability  acts? 

Do  many  of  us  not  still  endeavor  to 
defeat  the  workers'  organization  into 
unions  for  their  own  protection?  And  can 
they  successfully  meet  organized  capital 
■wdthout  organized  labor? 

Do  we  not  strive  to  pay  labor  as  little 
as  possible,  and  then  discharge  them  en 
7nasse  in  times  of  slack  demand,  regardless 
of  the  dire  consequences  to  the  working 
body? 

A  good,  ii  telligent  worker  told  me  of 
enforced  idleness  of  six  weeks  which  in- 
volved him  in  debt  requiring  six  years  to 
pay  off! 

Do  employers  not  do  aU  these  things  and 
many  more?  And  do  they  not  fail  to  do 
many  other  things  which  they  might  do  in 
behalf  of  their  employee  body?  Is  labor 
not  regarded  by  employers  in  the  light  of  a 
commodity  like  sugar  or  salt,  regardless 
of  hungry  mouths  to  feed,  or  rent,  or  other 
claims  at  home?  A  commodity  can  be  laid 
away  on  a  shelf,  or  in  cold  storage,  to  await 
a  time  of  better  demand. 

In  what  sense,  then,  can  labor  be  regarded 
as  a  commodity.  Can  labor  hibernate 
in  times  of  light  demand  and  come  forth 
out  of  cold  storage  when  needed? 

Maybe  so  on  Judgment  day,  but  not 
otherwise. 

To  be  honest  with  ourselves,  Avhat  right 
have  we  to  expect  workers  to  have  much 
consideration  for  their  employers? 

Have  we  set  our  employees  an  inspiring 
example? 

Had  we  given  serious  thought  to  the 
subject  we  would  have  easily  discovered 
that  the  average  unemployment  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  only 
5  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  best  authority 
vouches  for  these  figures,  namely.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wilson,  in  the  New  York  World 
of  June  3,  and  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree  for 
Great  Britain,  covering  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  late  war. 
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AMERICAS    OPPORTUNITY 

The  part  played  by  Scientific  Lubrication  in 
Nation's  Agriculture 


the 


ONLY  one  half  of  America's 
total  farm  area  is  improved 
and  bearing  crops.  Our  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  14 
bushels.  By  intensive  farming 
Germany  grows  28  per  acre, 
England  32. 

We  can  double  the  area  of  our 
cultivated  land  and  quadruple  our 
agricultural  production. 

How? 

The  farmer  turns  to  his  tractor, 
his  motor-truck  and  his  auto- 
mobile to  hasten  larger  yield  and 
lessen  waste. 


His  tractor  plows  a  better  seed 
bed.  It  works  in  torrid  weather 
which  horses  cannot 
stand.  It  harvests. 
It  does  numerous 
odd  jobs.  It  fills 
silos,  it  pumps,  it 
threshes. 


Mobiloils 

y/  g^rade  for  each  type  of  motor 


His  motor  truck  hastens  the 
farmer's  crops  to  market.  Waste 
is  eliminated.  The  incentive  is 
given  to  plant  for  bigger  yield. 

The  farmer's  automobile  has 
wiped  out  the  comparative  isola- 
tion of  his  life.  The  neighbor 
two  miles  away  may  now  be 
reached  in  a  few  minutes. 
*        *        * 

Scientific  lubrication  is  play- 
ing its  part  on  the  farm. 

It  is  significant  that  great  num- 
bers of  farmers  use  nothing  but 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  their  auto- 
motive equipment.  Almost  every 
tractor  manufacturer  uses  only 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  state  and 
national  demonstra- 
tions. The  farmer's 
day  of  larger 
yield  is  just  ahead. 
The  work  must 
go  on. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 


f-LV 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  engine  lubrication  are: 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A** 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  **6*' 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  •*£" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  grade  recommended  hy 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Cnmpany's  Board  of  Engineers.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for 
booklet  "Correct  Lubrication"  which  lists  the  correct 
grades  for  all  cars. 
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The  Way  to  Maximum 

Tire  Mileage 


/'N  Boston,  the  Creed-Kellogg  Company  attribute  their  lozv  tire-mile  costs  to  the  toughness  of  their 
Goodyear  Tires, plus  the  willing  expert  service  of  a  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer.  Mr.  Howard, 
of  this  Company,  says  that  the  systematic  inspection  for  tread  cuts,  under-inflation,  misalignment, 
and  so  on,  "has  been  of  great  benefit  to  us  in  securing  more  mileage."  Go  regularly  to  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  and  ask  for  this  sort  of  mile-saving  Goodyear  service 


THE  largest  single  group  of  tire  users  in 
the  world  agree  that  the  first  step  on 
the  way  to  maximum  tire  mileage  is  a  set 
of  Goodyear  Tires. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  users  also  realize 
that  even  Goodyear  Tires  will  more  surely 
deliver  greater  mileage  when  they  are  cared 
for  and  given  timely  service. 

Our  agreement  with  this  is  seen  in  Good- 
year's  sincere  attempt,  through  the  medium 
of  its  Service  Stations  and  its  Tire  Savers, 
to  further  tire  saving  in  every  possible  way. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  we  list  below  the 
commonest  of  tire  and  tube  injuries  and  the 
ways  that  you  can  use  to  correct  them,  to 
get  maximum  Goodyear  tire  mileage. 

0     0     0 
TRUING  UP  WHEELS.     Bumping  into 
curbs  and  similar  strains  are  likely  to  cause 
misalignment  of  front  wheels,  which  wears 
down  the  rubber  tread  rapidly. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealer  to  test  your  wheels  for  align- 
ment. 

0     0      0 

TREAD  CUTS.  Scraps  of  metal,  glass, 
switch  points,  will  cut  even  Goodyear  treads 
when  squarely  struck. 

When  tread  cuts  first  appear,  fill  them 
with  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  and  Cement; 
prevent  the  small  cuts  from  becoming 
large. 

0     0     0 

UNDER-INFLATION.  This  probably 
ruins  more  tires  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Test  your  tire  pressure  withyour  infla- 
tion gauge  regularly,  and  keep  the 
pressure  up. 

0      0      0 

FABRIC  BREAKS.     Hitting  bumps  while 


running  at  high  speed,  may  cause  fabric 
breaks.  These  grow  in  size;  the  tube  is 
pinched,  and  a  blowout  results 

Use  a  Goodyear  Inside  Protection 
Patch  over  a  fabric  break  before  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  grow.  See  your  Good- 
year Dealer  about  a  vulcanized  repair. 

0  0  0 
CARE  OF  TUBES.  Keep  the  wheel  rim 
free  from  rust;  keep  the  inside  of  casing 
clean;  use  enough,  not  too  much,  talc;  keep 
the  valves  clean  and  tight;  keep  the  air 
pressure  up.  Carry  spare  tubes  in  Good- 
year tube  bags;  don't  allow  them  to  be 
injured  by  tools. 

It  is  easy  to  repair  tube  injuries  with 
a  Goodyear  Tube  Repair  Kit  or  Good- 
year Self-  Cure  Patches.  Keep  a  Kit  or 
a  small  box  of  Patches  in  your  car. 

0  0  0 
OTHER  INJURIES.  Chains  improperly 
applied,  or  kept  on  after  the  necessity  has 
passed,  cause  tire  injuries.  Driving  in  car 
tracks  grinds  off  the  side  of  the  tread,  and 
may  break  the  side  wall  fabric.  Unequally 
adjusted  brakes  cause  rear  tires  to  be  worn 
in  spots.  When  the  rubber  tread  is  soaked 
in  oil  it  soon  rots. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  repair 
these  injuries  at  home.  See  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer;  ask 
his  advice  about  a  vulcanized  repair. 

0  0  0 
Use  Goodyear  Tires  and  Tubes.  Keep 
Goodyear  Tire  Savers  in  your  car.  Get 
them  at  the  nearest  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealer.  Ask  him  for  the  Goodyear 
Lessons  on  tire  care.  Go  regularly  for  help- 
ful advice  and  tire  inspections.  This  is  the 
way  to  maximum  tire  mileage. 
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In  oiu"  own  plants  we  have  adjusted 
oiu'selves  to  107  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
pay-roll  during  the  war.  How  trifling 
then  to  talk  of  the  cost  of  a  5  per  cent,  tax 
on  the  pay-roU  to  pro^ade  an  insurance 
fund  against  unemployment? 

It  is  estimated  that  a  4H  per  cent,  tax 
on  the  pay-roU  of  industry  would  provide 
an  insurance  fund  of  half-pay  for  unem- 
ployment from  all  legitimate  causes,  and 
an  old-age  insurance  fund. 


Industry  has  done  more  in  the  last  fifty 
years  to  benefit  the  human  race  than  all 
social  effort  in  previous  history  of  all  time, 
but  the  greatest  accomplishment  to  its 
credit,  declares  Mr.  Caldwell,  is  that  it 
has  stirred  in  men  their  latent  cultural 
wants,  of  the  possession  of  which  they  were 
dumbly  conscious.  He  continues  in  the 
same  enlightening  vein: 

The  awakening  of  this  consciousness 
arouses  ambition  for  its  gratification  and 
creates  a  new  leaven  to  stimulate  all 
human  efforts. 

The  North-American  Indian  did  not 
have  these  qualities,  so  he  was  spared 
these  problems. 

Shall  we  not,  tho,  accept  the  problem 
of  progress  as  part — not  of  the  white  man's 
burden,  but  as  part  of  the  white  man's 
joyous  task? 

The  wonderful  record  of  the  effort  of 
industrj'  administering  to  human  wants 
has  been  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  but  an 
infinitely  small  number  of  members  of 
society  Avho  have  been  directors  of  in- 
dustry's activities. 

Now  the  problem  has  grown  too  large. 
Human  desires  are  multiplying  like  the 
proverbial  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  a 
larger  force  of  trained  industrial  adminis- 
trators must  be  brought  into  being  to  meet 
the  task. 

Great  as  is  the  record  accomplished  by 
the  present  leaders  of  industry,  it  is  puny 
compared  to  what  the  future  requires.  We 
must  reorganize  our  industrial  army  to 
meet  this  call,  as  we  did  our  military  army 
in  the  war. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  our 
forefathers  founded  this  nation  on  the 
principle  that  the  people  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  was  a  radical  departure  in  govern- 
ment for  those  days.  Kings  stood  aghast, 
and  the  record  of  the  times  indicates 
that  the  fathers  of  our  country  were 
woiTied  enough  themselves  at  their  novel 
undertaking.  ¥/e  have  now  practised 
democracy  politically  with  success  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  whole  world  practically 
to  adopt  it,  and  there  are  no  kings  left  to 
worry  about. 

We  do  not  any  longer  enjoy  a  nionopoly 
of  political  democracy.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  our  democratic  leadership 
in  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  extend  its 
scope. 

We  must  democratize  industry  now,  and 
that  is  where  councils  have  their  value. 
They  are  the  forums  for  the  expression  of 
the  spu-it  of  the  time,  which  shall  con- 
stitute our  literature  of  the  present  century. 

We  see  in  a  comparison  with  Russia  and 
China  what  political  education  has  done 
for  our  people's  prosperity.  It  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  better- than  these 
others,  and  it  is  going  to  be  still  better. 

Even  Greece,  under  Venizelos,  only  ex- 
ports five  dollars  per  annum  per  capita, 
against  Canada's  $125. 

We  thus  perceive  that  a  prosperous 
country  is  impossible  without  a  prosperous 


people.  Om*  people  have  become  intelli- 
gent, progi-essive,  and  prosperous  through 
enlightened  govermnent.  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  democracy,  applied  to  indiistry 
through  councils,  shop  committees,  or 
Whitley  systems,  Avill  develop  men  in- 
dustrially as  men  have  been  developed  by 
pohtical  democracy,  through  political 
councils? 

The  body  of  workers  is  a  vast  field  of 
undeveloped  talent,  the  use  of  Avhich  in- 
dustry is  being  denied. 

Have  not  most  of  our  leaders  risen  from 
the  ranks?.  They  had  the  force  and  per- 
sonality to  overcome  opposition  and  diffi- 
culties. Where  one  succeeded  one  hundred 
failed.  With  half  a  chance  more  would 
succeed. 

The  proof  of  that  is  that  more  have 
succeeded  here  in  America,  where  oppor- 
tunity was  present,  than  in  China,  Russia, 
Armenia,  or  elsewhere,  where  they  had  no 
chance.  The  more  who  succeed,  the  more 
progress  we  make  as  a  people.  We  can 
always  stand  more  success  with  reasonable 
resignation. 

Whitley  councils  in  Great  Britain  have 
had  much  success,  and  are  now  applied  to 
over  one-third  of  the  British  workers.  In 
the  Lancasliire  cotton  district  of  England 
this  principle  of  councils  for  conferences 
between  workers  and  management  has  been 
amicably  adjusting  an  average  of  seven 
hundred  disputes  per  year.  In  some  in- 
dustries increased  production  of  100  to 
200  per  cent,  has  been  attained  as  a  result 
of  these  councils,  of  harmonious  relations, 
and  a  square  deal. 

The  new  republic  of  Germany,  be  it 
noted,  has  incorporated  employees'  coun- 
cils as  a  feature  of  their  new  order. 

The  only  way  to  increase  wealth  so  as 
to  provide  a  greater  reward  to  labor  is  to 
increase  production  so  as  to  have  greater 
wealth  to  divide.  That  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  cooperation.  The  individuality 
of  the  individual  worker  is  not  to  be  longer 
supprest. 

It  was  never  supprest  with  profit  to 
either.  The  sentiment  of  self-determina- 
tion has  asserted  itself,  not  only  with 
nations  but  with  individuals  and  needs  to 
be  taken  into  account. 

Until  this  new  force  learns  to  know  its 
own  strength,  it  is  natural  to  abuse  its 
power,  contrary  to  its  own  interests. 
Labor  will  learn  that  in  reducing  pi-oduc- 
tion  through  strikes  it  is  depriving  the 
public — of  which  it  itself  composes  over 
90  per  cent. — of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  by  diminishing  the  supplj^  auto- 
matically raises  the  price  on  itself. 

When  labor  learns  that  the  cost  of 
strikes  is  paid  for  by  labor,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  strikes — ^be  it  inconvenience  or 
loss  in  any  form — is  visited  back  upon 
labor  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of  their 
effect,  they  wiU  begin  to  seek  for  some 
other  means  to  accomplish  their  just  wishes. 

They  will  find  this  in  joint  councils 
with  employers. 

Disputes  between  labor  and  cajiital  can 
be  permanently  adjusted  no  more  by  labor 
controlling  capital  than  by  capital  con- 
trolling labor.  Neither  can  successfullj^ 
control  the  other.    . 

Democracy  in  industry  consists  in  their 
jointly  governing  each  other  by  the  consent 
of  each. 

We  have  seen  the  failure  of  monarchies 
— government  by  aristocracies.  We  see 
the  failure  of  government  by  the  prole- 
tariat in  Russia,  which  must  necessarily 
disappear,  as  it  is  merely  the  application 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  society,  of  an 
already  discredited  tj^pe  of  government 
of  absolutism. 


RECKLESS  BUYING  MAKES  HIGH 
PRICES  HIGHER 

"P RICES  continue  to  advance,  and  every- 
-*-  body  continues  to  pay  them.  Of 
course  there  are  some  protests,  but  it  is  a 
disturbing  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  is  meeting  advancing  costs 
carelessly,  almost  cheerfuUy.  In  fact, 
"price  no  object"  has  become  the  motto 
of  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  purchasing  public  that  our 
economic  authorities  are  becoming  alarmed. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  New 
York  district  in  its  recent  report  on  Novem- 
ber prices  declares:  "To  high  prices  the 
buying  public  shows  almost  no  resistance; 
buyers  are  completely  indifferent  or  they 
accept  the  higher  prices  as  quite  to  be  ex- 
pected. .  .  .  The  reckless  buying  that  is  in- 
dicated from  many  sources  acts  directly 
to  postpone  the  return  to  lower  prices." 
Newly  acquired  riches  are  being  dissipated 
in  luxm-ics,  we  are  told.  "Profiteers" 
thus  not  only  mulct  the  public  in  the  first 
place,  but  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of 
their  ill-gotten  gains  make  prices  still 
higher  for  the  already  shorn  common 
citizen.  During  the  month  of  November 
l^rices  of  the  majority  of  the  articles  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  living  advanced  ma- 
terially. The  increase  on  November  3 
of  the  rediscount-rate  did  not  affect  the 
outcome,  according  to  the  Bank's  report  on 
business  conditions  for  the  monrth. 

This  commentary  is  carried  in  a  special 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  TVorld  from 
Atlantic  City,  under  date  of  December  3: 

"We  are  living  in.  a  dangerous  dream 
to-day,  with  the  ever-mounting  costs," 
Avas  a  warning  given  to  the  Associated 
Dress  Industries  Association  of  America, 
in  annual  session  at  the  Breakers  Hotel,  by 
Harry  J.  Tregge,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

"We  must  prepare  for  the  Reaction,  as 
the  peak  has  been  reached,"  he  added. 
"The  wage-earner  must  be  cautioned 
against  his  wasteful  investments,  his  ex^ 
travaganee,  or  the  time  will  come  when  he 
will  regret  his  recklessness.  Speculation 
must  be  curbed;  gambling  in  aU  forms,  es- 
pecially stocks,  is  an  American  fault,  if 
not  a  disease. 

' '  Y^ou  dress-material  men  have  found  no 
difficulty  recently  in  selling  merchandise, 
no  matter  what  the  price.  This  is  un- 
healthy, dangerous.  This  can  not  go  on 
indefinitelj';   brakes   must   be   applied." 

Mr.  Tregge  cautioned  the  wholesalers 
to- advise  customers  not  to  overbuy.  Con- 
servatism is  necessary  to  protect  the  credit 
system  of  the  country,  he  said. 

Talcing  up  price  conditions  in  some  de- 
tail, the  New  York  Times  quotes  the  Fed- 
eral Bank's  report  as  follows: 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  increase 
in  the  rediscount-rate,  which  was  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  bank  toward  defla- 
tion, would  be  reflected  in  the  commodity- 
price  trend,  but  this  failed  to  develop. 
Discussing  retail  trade  in  November, 
the  bank's  report,  which  was  issued  last 
night,  says: 

"The  repressive  effect  of  the  war  on 
personal  expenditure,  which  began  to  lift 
at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed,  dis- 
appeared   completely    with    most    people 
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Ready  for  the  Body; 
Not  an  Extra  to  Buy 

Gramm-Bernstein  savings  begin  even   before  the  truck  is  put  to 
work.    They  actually  begin  with  the  very  purchase  of  the  chassis. 

For  it  is  sold  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  the  body. 

There  is  literally  not  an  extra  to  buy. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks  carry,  as  standard  equipment,  $500  to  $550 
worth  of  accessories,  according  to  type  and  size. 


This  equipment  is  all  essential  to  truck 
operation.     Any  truck  must  have  it. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  paid  for,  over  and  above 
the  chassis  price. 

Nothing  of  the  sort  with  Gramm- 
Bernstein.  It  is  complete  and  ready  for 
the  body  needed  in  the  work  it  is  to  do. 

In  this,  as  in  the  industry  itself,  and  in 
most  of  its  forward  steps,  B.  A.  Gramm 
has  led  the  w^ay. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks  today  have 
behind  them  something  even  greater 
than  almost  20  years  of  truck  building 
and  inventive  experience. 

They  have  an  honorable  record  of 
performance  and  economy — of  high 
duty  and  low  cost. 


They  are  so  firmly  entrenched  that 
Gramm-Bernstein  owners  invariably 
add  a  Gramm-Bernstein  w^hen  they 
need  another  truck. 

Gramm-Bernstein  reliability,  w^illing- 
ness  to  work,  and  extraordinary  long 
life,  are  almost  proverbial  among  busi- 
ness men  who  have  experienced  them. 

Any  comparison  of  w^ork  done,  on  a 
cost-mile  basis  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, will  demonstrate  the  greater 
economy  of  Gramm-Bernstein. 

Any  comparison  of  truck  experience, 
truck  units  and  truck  equipment  w^ill 
demonstrate  the  greater  value  of 
Gramm-Bernstein. 

Any  Gramm-Bernstein  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  advise  with  you. 


All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  provided  with  a  pad  for 
attaching  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers  and  truck 
owners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  with  power 
take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  No.  1 194994. 

The   Gramm-Bernstein   Motor   Truck   Co.,    Lima,    Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  {U.S.  A.)   Truck 

New  York  National  Truck  Show:   Jan.  3  to  10.    Section  P,  Space  6,7,8— 8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory 
Chicago  National  Truck  Show:  Jan.  24  to  31.    Section  C-4,  South  Wing — International  Amphitheatre 


"Extras"  are  Standard  on 
G-B  Worm  Drive  Chasses 

Standard  Gramm-Bernstein  cab,  with 
doors  and  storm  curtains. 

Exceptionally  rugged  metal  ventilating 
•windshield. 

Front  fenders  and  steps. 

Sturdy  radiator  guard,  attached  to 
frame  independent  of  radiator. 

Radiator  shutter,  operated  from  seat — 
facilitates  starting,  saves  gasoline. 

Boyce  motometer,  to  indicate  tempera- 
ture of  engine. 

Army  truck  type  to-wing  hooks  at  front 
end.  Spring  trailer  drawbar  at  rear,  on 
larger  types. 

Electric  generator.  Side  lights  w^ith 
dimmers  and  non-glare  lenses;  dasti 
light:  buUseye  tail  light,  protected  in 
frame;  electric  horn. 

Patented  Gramm-Bernstein  always- 
in-mesh  transmission,  with  outside 
filler  spout. 

Patented  wick  oilers  on  all  spring  bolts. 

Metal  license  brackets,  front  and  rear. 

100,000-mile  hub  odometer. 
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The 
Watch 
Dog  of 
Tour 
Battery 


Your  Car's 
Electrical 
Power  Plant 

The  electrical 
system  of  your 
car  is  like  any 
other  electrical 
power  plant.  It 
cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  prop- 
erly operate 
w^ithout  super- 
vision. 

Indicates    Electrical    Perfornna.nce 


or  Depea^qble  . Service  Outlasti  114 '  Vo^\i r  Cfar 

The  Weston  Ammeter  dependably  guides 
you  in  the  intelligent  operation  of  the  elec- 
trical functioning — ^warns  you  when  the  in- 
put of  current  to  your  battery  is  not  sufficient 
and  when  the  outflow  is  too  great.  It  is  the 
Ammeter  with  a  pedigree — the  product 
of  30  years  specialized  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  indicating  instru- 
ments for  every  variety  of  need. 
Wherever  you  may  travel  in  any  part  of  the 
World — you  will  find  Weston  Instruments  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  supreme  in  their  line. 
It  will  pay  you  to  install  a  Weston,  and  the  cost 
will  be  surprisingly  small. 

Sold    by    Accessory    Dealers    or    installed   by  any    Garage  or   Battery    Service  Station. 
Send  for  descriptive  leaflet  showing  special  types  and  finishes,  giving  model  of  your  car. 

We  shall  exhibit  at  the   Automobile  Show,  Grand   Central  Palace, 
New  York  City,  January  3   to    10.     Come  and  see   us. 

WESTON   ELECTRICAL   INSTRUMENT  CO. 


NEWARK 


NEW  JERSEY 


Branch   Offices  in  all  Principal   Cities 


upon  the  sale  of  the  Victory  Loan.  Care- 
fully compiled  reports  from  several  branches 
of  retail  trade,  made  particularly  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  extent  of  luxury 
buying,  indicate  that  never  has  there  been 
so  much  spending,  such  a  demand  for  ex- 
pensive articles,  and  such  disregard  of 
prices.  It  is  natural  that  New  York  City 
should  be  a  primary  market  for  luxury- 
buying  because  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  go  to  its  stores  to  spend  their  sur- 
plus funds;  but  reports  from  many  sec- 
tions of  this  district  (which  includes  part 
of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut)  indicate 
that  free  spending  is  general  and  that  the 
conclusions  reached  for  New  York  apply 
elsewhere,  in  small  and  large  cities  alike." 

The  foregoing  would  indicate  that  the 
increasing  of  the  rediscount-rate  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  not  as  yet 
found  reflection  in  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  this  connection  the  bank's 
explanation  of  why  the  rate  was  increased 
is  interesting.     It  reads: 

"The  increase  in  rates,  tho  only  frac- 
tional, was  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  toward  assuming  its 
normal  relation  to  the  volume  of  credit. 
During  the  war  and  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment continued  to  borrow  on  an  increasing 
scale,  a  constantly  increasing  expansion  of 
credit  was  necessary  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  had  not  only  to  provide  the 
basis  for  such  expansion  but  to  encourage 
it,  and  its  rate  policy  was  necessarily  sub- 
ordinated to  the  rates  carried  by  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  certificates.  But  when 
the  tide  turned  and  the  Government's 
borrowdng  began  to  decrease,  credit  eon- 
traction  became  not  only  possible  but 
necessary,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  hitherto  the  agency  of 
expansion  to  take  the  lead  in  encoiu-aging 
the  gradual  contraction  of  credit." 

Contiiming  its  discussion  of  retail  trade, 
the  report  says: 

"Inquiry  was  made  in  six  branches  of 
retail  trade,  namely,  jeweh-y,  furs,  musi- 
cal instruments,  furniture,  automobiles, 
and  clothing,  and  extended  to  depart- 
ment stores  dealing  in  two  or  more  of 
these  specialties.  Altogether  somewhat 
more  than  forty  stores  and  indiAadual 
authorities  were  visited.  Percentages 
showing  the  increase  above  a  year  ago 
in  the  volume  of  total  sales,  averaged 
from  estimates  made,  were  as  follows: 

P.  C.  P.  c. 

Inc.  in        .Inc.  in 
Sales  Val.       Units. 

Jewelry 48  44 

Furs 57  48 

Musical  instruments 70  * 

Furniture 78  38 

Clothing 141  53 

*  Indeterminate. 

"Figures  were  not  obtainable  from 
passenger-automobile  dealers  becai*e  of 
the  current  shortage  in  cars  due  to  the 
somewhat  slower  readjustment  from  war- 
production. 

"It  appears  from  the  inquiry  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  sales  is  greater 
than  the  nximber  of  iinits  sold.  This 
difference  is  mainly  a  reflection  of  the 
increase  in  prices  charged.  Jewelers  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of 
sales  has  increased  only  slightly  more  than 
the  volume  of  units  sold  on  the  ground 
chiefly  that  gold  is  the  basic  material  of 
jewelry,  and  that  gold,  because  of  its  fixt 
price,  has  not  increased  in  dollar  value. 
Furriers,  in  telling  why  price-increases  in 
certain  furs  have  not  produced  a  greater 
difference,  say  that  the  introduction  of 
many  furs  not  known  before  in  this  market 
has  tended  to  equalize  the  average  of 
pi'ices. 
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"To  liigli  prices  the  buying  public  sliows 
almost  no  resistance;  buyers  are  either 
completely  iiulifferent  or  they  accept  the 
higher  prices  as  quite  to  be  expected. 
Many  of  these  new  buyers  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  former  prices  and  .accept  the 
new  scale  Therefore  without  question,  often 
paying  in  cash. 

"Reports  from  the  stores  indicate  that 
the  wave  of  buying  done  by  wage-earn- 
ers has  somewhat  subsided,  a  result,  it  was 
suggested,  of  strikes  or  unemployment 
caused  by  strikes.  People  who  have  pos- 
sest  wealtli  for  some  time  also  have  been 
disposed  to  limit  their  purchases,  relying  on 
present  supplies  to  carry  them  through  in 
the  hojie  that  prices  may  come  down.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  retailers  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  buying  comes  from  the 
intermediate  classes,  and  mainly  from  those 
whose  wages  or  income  has  risen  far  above 
the  amount  required  to  maintain  their 
fcn-mer  standard  of  living. 

"The  recldess  buying  that  is  indicated 
from  many  sources  acts  directly  to  post- 
pone the  return  to  lower  prices,  to  pro- 
duce overexpansion  in  the  country's 
industries,  and  to  hamper  the  capacity 
of  this  country  not  only  to  maintain  its 
financial  position  in  the  world,  but  to 
serve  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
still  suffering  grievously  from  the  losses  of 
war.  With  this  point  of  view  the  wisest 
retailers  are  fullv  in  aceoi'd." 


HOW   GERMANY  JUST   ESCAPED 
ANNIHILATION 

MARSHAL  FOCH,  it  has  frequently 
been  reported,  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed by  the  sudden  and  imexpected 
end  of  the  war;  the  same  thing  may  be 
said  with  equal  justice  of  the  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  preparations  for  the 
great  American  drive  which  was  to  take 
place  in  March,  1919.  If,  like  Foeh,  they 
welcomed  the  end  of  the  slaughter,  they 
could  not  help  regretting  that  the  full 
force  of  their  j)reparations  was  not  to  be 
exerted  uixjii  Germany.  One  of  the  stories 
that  came  out  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war  was  that  of  the  achievtMuent  of  the  War 
Department  in  making  deadly-  gases. 
There  was  so  much  that  Avas  out  of  the 
ordinary  about  this  report  that  some 
skepticism  was  exprest,  but  E.  A.  Powell, 
in  his  book,  "The  Army  Behind  the 
Army,"  assures  us  that  there  Avas  no  ex- 
aggeration and  that  the  real  accomplish- 
ment was  even  beyond  the  earlier  reports. 
As  the  Ogden  Sldmhtrd  summarizes  and 
comments  on  this  account: 

We  all  have  heard  of  the  gas  that  was  to 
have  ended  the  war.  Mr.  Powell  says  it 
was  manufactured  at  Willoughby,  near 
Cleveland,  and  was  seventy-two  times 
more  deadly  than  the  mustard-gas  of  the 
Germans.  Tt  is  estimated  that  ten  tons 
of  this  death-dealing  poison  could  have 
destroyed  all  life  in  New  York  City. 

American  Army  officers  had  planned  to 
make  their  big  offensive  in  March,  1919, 
if  the  war  was  not  ended  before  the  winter 
of  1918-19  caused  operations  to  slow  down, 
and  one  of  tne  weapons  to  have  been  em- 
ployed was  thr(>(>  thousand  tons  of  this 
gas,  ten  ])Ouuds  to  a  shell,  and  350  ixxinds 
to  a  drum  to  be  dropt  from  airplanes. 

Powell  in  his  book  presents  a  number  of 
extraordinary  performances  by  those  who 


UFT  "«'  DqT  Fasteners 

CURTAINS  that  Open  with  the  doors  are  held  flat  and  se- 
cure with  Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners.  The  front  door  curtain 
is  carried  around  in  front  of  the  windshield  frame  and  fastened 
there  also  with   Lift-the-Dots. 


This  is  the  month  when  your  car 
should  be  fitted  with  new  curtains  and 
top,  before  Winter  rains  and  snow 
come.  lie  sure  to  specify  the  use  of 
Lift-the-Dot  Fasteners  throughout. 

The  Lift-the-Dot  is  a  self-lociiing 
fastener.  When  closed — the  socket 
snapped  on  the  post — it  is  securely  lock- 
ed on  three  sides  and  cannot  be  unfas- 
tened by  accident  or  force  of  wind,  yet 
it  is  opened  quickly  and  easily  by  lift- 
ing on  the  fourth  side — the  side  with 
the  dot. 

TRADE 

MARK 

of  Fasteners 


TRADE    MARK 
REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

The  "Lift-the-Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Durable  Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Veltex  Dot"  Fastener 
The  "Anzo  Dot"  Fastener 
The  *'Sei;ma  Dot 


Because  of  its  beauty,  compactness 
and  sturdy  construction,  the  Lift-the- 
Dot  Fastener  is  more  and  more  gener- 
ally used  on  luggage,  sporting  goods, 
heavy  clothing  and  many  other  articles 
of  canvas  and  leather. 

Manufacturers  of  goods  requiring 
fasteners  should  know  the  entire  Dot 
Line  of  Fasteners,  of  which  Lift-the- 
Dot  is  but  one  type. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 


Fastener 
The  Common  Sense  Fastener 


CARR  FASTKNKR  COMPANY,   Boston,   Mass. 
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"Mutual  Benefit^^  at  Hydraulic 

WHAT     IT     REALLY     MEANS 


rl  a  recent  article  in  this  series  there 
appear  these  words: 

"Much  misunderstanding-  (at  Hydraulic) 
is  avoided  as  to  motive.  Everybody  at 
Hydraulic  knows  what  is  proposed  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  under  way,  and  long^ 
before  a  positive  decision  has  been 
reached.  Everybody's  mind  goes  to 
work,  and  suggestions  come  from  all 
directions.  We  make  every  endeavor 
to  see  tliat  no  man  lacks  information  or 
opportunity  for  expression.  Every  man 
knows  his  suggestions  will  be  received 
with  respect,  and  carefully  considered." 

These  sweeping:  statements  mean 
nothing,  or  they  mean  everything. 

They  mean  nothing  if-  not  substan- 
tiated by  examples  in  actual  practice. 

To  Hydraulic  they  mean  everything 
because  they  mean  a  spirit  among 
Hydraulic  workers,  managers  and 
owners — a  spirit  so  real,  so  much  a 
tangible  thing,  that  when  an  actual 
accomplishment  takes  place  every  state- 
ment contained  in  these  quoted  wdrds 
finds  itself  justified. 

This  article  presents  an  example  of 
results.  It  deals  with  the  Hydraulic 
Mutual  Benefit  Association — not  with 
the  details  of  organization,  nor  with 
the  details  of  benefits.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  others  have  worked  out  details  in 
similar  plans  better  than  we  have 
worked  them  out;  that  is  largely  a 
matter  of  evolution  and  we  hope  to 
help  and  be  helped  in  this  regard  as 
time  goes  on. 

But  the  question  which  constitutes 
the  acid  test  of  Hydraulic  spirit — ^of 
the  character  of  the  Hydraulic  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  as  we  see  it,  is 
not  a  question  concerning  some  detail 
—l>iit  this  question: 

Is  it  of  the  men,  by  the  >iie>i,for  the  nieii  ? 

Is  it  of  the  men?      Let  us  see. 

THE  conception  of  a  Mutual  Ben- 
efit Association  embracing  all  the 
Hydraulic  plants  was  presented  to  the 
Workmen' s  Representative  Committee 
and  the  then  existing  Aid  Societies  and 
an  expression  of  opinion  asked.  Only 
the  broadest  outlines  of  the  idea  could 
then  be   discussed.      A  willingness  to 


support  such  a  venture  meant  not  a 
pledge  to  a  tangible,  definite  thing;  it 
could  mean  but  one  thing,  an  expression 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  men  that 
no  ulterior  motive  lay  behind  the  suggestion 
— of  confidence,  that  they  would  have 
a  voice  in  the  framing  of  the  association 
and  in  the  actual  operation,  and  that 
the  final  result  would  be  to  their  benefit. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Hydraulic 
employes  at  all  plants  made  application 
at  the  outset  for  membership,  thereby 
giving  unqualified  approval  of  the  sug- 
gestion. 

These  men,  having  applied  for  mem- 
bership, then  proceeded  to  elect  from 
their  own  ranks.  Directors,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Directors  would 
draw  up  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
that  should  govern  the  association. 

These  Directors,  half  of  them  elect- 
ed from  among  the  foremen  and  other 
representatives  of  management,  and 
half  of  them  elected  from  among  the 
workmen  of  each  plant,  then  proceeded 
to  gather  suggestions  from  among  the 
men,  studying  on  the  one  hand  the 
workman's  financial  ability  to  support 
such  an  association  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  workman's  vital  needs  in  his 
family  circle  —  the  circle  for  whose 
benefit  the  association  came  into  being. 
Having  done  this,  and  utilizing  their 
best  judgment  and  the  best  of  the  sug- 
gestions, the  Directors  formulated  the 
constitution. 

Was  it  of  the  men?  It  was  the  voice 
of  ninety-five  per  cent  of  them  from  the 

outset. 

Was  it  by  the  men?  Every  director 
is  a  director  only  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
fidence that  put  him  in  ofKce  through 
popular  vote.  Every  officer  is  an  officer 
only  by  virtue  of  the  popular  vote  of 
the  directors  themselves  —  the  men's 
spokesmen. 

Is  xtfor  the  men? 

Today  the  constitution,  a  thing  to 
which  support  was  yesterday  pledged 
on  faith  (complete  or  incomplete  as 
some  expert  might  view  it)  is  at  least 
one  thing,  viz.,  a  fabric  through  which 
every  thread  of  power  is  a  thread  that 
conserves   the  worker's  interests  and 


the    interests   of  those   closer  to  him 
than  life  itself. 

What  does  it  Do  for  them? 

It  provides  sick  benefits,  accident 
benefits,  life  insurance  on  the  members 
and,  in  lesser  degree,  on  their  wives 
and  children.  It  has  power  to  loan 
money  to  members  for  building  and 
improving  homes,  etc.  These,  and 
other  advantages,  are  provided,  as  a 
natural  course. 

Where  does  the  money  ComeFrom  .? 

From  the  menand  from  the  company 

—  the  men  pay  a  dollar  a  month — the 

company  duplicates  everydoUar  sopaid. 

Who  Administers  the  money.? 

The  men's  representatives  (the 
General  Board  of  Directors)  who 
direct  all  payments — all  investments 
of  surplus  funds- — and  from  whose 
final  decisions  there  is  no  appeal. 

DOES  this  spell  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence,  of  mutual  respect, 
on  the  part  of  the  company  and  on  the 
part  of  the  workers.'' 

Can  anyone  say  that  an  institution 
conceived  in  this  spirit  and  brought 
into  being  in  this  manner  is  a  good 
business  proposition  and  nothing  more? 

Does  a  development  so  plainly  ^or 
the  men,  as  it  is  also  of  the  men  and  by 
the  men,  point  out  nothing  more  than 
material  advancement? 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Association  now 
under  way  at  Hydraulic  marks  material 
development  desirable  from  every  stand- 
point, but  in  the  Hydraulic  '  family" 
it  is  recognized  first,  not  for  what  it  does 
but  for  what  it  is — a  visible  evidence  of 
a  spirit  at  Hydraulic,  of  mutual  trust, 
of  trust  which  begets  more  trust  in 
more  things,  which  shall  open  up  pos- 
sible avenues  of  still  greater  team-work 
between  those  who  invest  their  capital 
and  those  who  invest  their  labor — 
which  means  dividends  in  a  confidence 
for  the  future,  in  contentment,  and  in 
money,  to  every  one  who  has  come  to 
know  Hydraulic  as  "more  than  a  place 
to  work." 

This  is  tlie  eleventh  of  a  series  of  articles  in  this 
publication.  Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

THE   HYDRAULIC   PRESSED    STEEL   COMPANY 

of  Cle-Tjeland 
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were  preparing  America  for  the  great 
offensive  as  follows: 

So  successfully  was  the  gas  problem  met 
that  by  October,  1918,  the  Edgewood 
arsenal  alone  was  producing  nearly  twice 
as  much  gas  per  day  as  Germany,  France, 
and  England  together.  Typical  of  Colonel 
Walker's  methods  was  the  immediate 
scrapping  of  the  slow  and  dangerous  water- 
cooling  method  of  i>roducing  phosgene 
used  in  Europe  and  the  invention  of  a 
system  that  tm-ned  out  forty  tons  of  this 
gas  a  day.  He  thereby  cut  the  cost  of  this 
gas  to  the  Government  from  $1.50  a  pound 
to  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  systems  devised 
for  filling,  painting,  and  marking  shells 
were  marvels  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkalile  discoveries 
of  the  war,  due  to  the  experiments  of 
General  Squier,  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
was  that  trees  can  be  used  as  instruments  in 
their  receipt  and  transmission  of  electrical 
messages,  both  telegraph  and  telephone, 
both  by  wire  and  wireless.  "From  the 
moment  an  acorn  is  planted  in  fertile  soil," 
to  quote  the  words  of  General  Squier 
himself,  "it  becomes  a  'detector'  and  a 
'receiver'  of  electromagnetic  waves,  and 
the  marvelous  properties  of  this  receiver, 
through  agencies  at  present  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  are  such  as  to  vitalize  the 
acorn  and  to  produce  in  time  the  giant  oak. 
In  the  power  of  multiplying  plant-cells  it 
may,  indeed,  be  called  an  incomparable 
'ampUfier.'" 

When  the  war  ended  orders  had  actually 
been  placed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  23,390  tanks,  representing  an  out- 
lay of  approximately  $175,000,000.  This 
vast  fleet  of  tanks  was  to  be  manned  by 
some  58,000  men — as  many  as  there  were 
in  the  entire  American  Army  prior  to  the 
war  with  Spain.  Had  these  tanks  been 
placed  side  by  side  they  would  have  formed 
a  moving  wall  of  steel  forty  miles  long. 

Special  motor-trucks,  equipped  with 
pumping,  filtering,  sterilizing,  and  testing 
apparatus,  time  after  time  demonstrated 
that  they  were  able  to  get  into  action 
and  deliver  pure  water  from  a  polluted 
supply  within  thirty  minutes  after  their 
arrival.  Sixty  miles  of  pipe  and  three 
hundred  gas-driven  pumps  were  used  dur- 
ing the  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne-Meuse 
operations  alone. 

An  interesting  and  little  known  feature 
of  the  remarkable  work  of  the  chemical 
warfare  service  was  the  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  on  living  specimens.  It  was 
necessary  on  one  occasion  to  send  an 
officer  to  Mexico  to  purchase  1,.500  Angora 
goats,  experiments  having  shown  that  the 
goat  possesses  powers  of  resistance  to  gas 
which  more  nearly  approximate  those  of  a 
human  than  does  any  other  common 
animal. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Bradley  Dewey, 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  chief  of 
the  gas-defense  division^  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him,  the  A.  K.F.  wore  gasmasks 
that  gave  twenty  times  the  protection  af- 
forded by  those  worn  by  the  Germans. 

The  United  States  Government  now 
possesses  a  system  of  code-transmission 
which  can  defy  all  the  experts  of  the  world. 
This  device,  developed  in  1918  to  meet  war- 
needs,  is  so  perfect  that  a  message  sent  by 
its  means  is  absolutely  indecipherable  to  the 
inventor  liimself;  it  is  the  only  cipher  in 
existence  that  is  absolutely  indecipherable 
and  at  the  same  time  practicable. 

No  single  person  contributed  more  to 
the  fine  art  of  perfecting  devices  for  killing 
Germans  at  long  range  during  the  war 
than  a  certain  college  professor  of  astron- 
omy. So  well  did  h(! — Prof.  Forest  Ray 
AlouHoii,  of  the  University  of  Chicago — 


adapt  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
mathematics  of  the  paths  of  celestial 
bodies  to  the  problems  of  artillery  ballistics 
that  he  became  a  major  in  the  engineering 
division  of  ordnance.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
his  achievements:  As  the  result  of  a  series 
of  abstruse  calculations  he  made  a  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  copper  driving-band 
on  the  six-inch  shell,  whereby,  without 
adding  to  the  powder  charge  and  with  no 
modification  whatever  in  the  gun,  he  in- 
creased its  range  two  and  a  half  miles. 
What  is  even  more  remarkable  and  im- 
portant, he  so  reduced  the  variation  be- 
tween successive  shots  that  a  given  number 
of  shells  will  fall  into  one-eighth  the  area 
formerly  covered  by  their  dispersion. 

During  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  our 
aviators  took  100,000  photographs  in  four 
days.  To  meet  the  demand  for  maps, 
plenty  of  them  and  at  short  notice,  the 
engineers  erected  and  operated  in  France 
a  larger  map-producing  plant  than  was 
possest  by  France  herself  or  any  of  the 
Allies.  In  order  to  provide  a  more  rapid 
means  of  obtaining  topographical  informa- 
tion, Maj.  James  W.  Bagley,  of  the 
Engineers,  invented  an  aerial  cartograph  or 
mapping  camera  which  takes  three  pictures 
at  a  time  from  an  airplane,  mapping  a  strip 
of  territory  three  and  a  half  miles  wide  at 
five  thousand  feet  elevation. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed,  sixty 
thousand  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were 
engaged  on  railroad-work  of  various  kinds 
in  France;  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
of  standard-gage  railway  (equal  to  the 
distance  by  the  Pennsylvania  from  New 
York  to  Chicago)  had  been  laid;  upward 
of  1,300  locomotives  (three  hundred  more 
than  are  owned  by  the  Atchison  system) 
had  been  shipped  overseas,  and,  had  the 
war  continued,  we  would  have  had  in 
France  by  July,  1919,  enough  American 
ears  to  make  up  a  train  the  caboose  of 
which  would  have  been  leaving  Paris  when 
the  engine  was  entering  Berlin. 

The  transportation  department  had  in 
operation  between  Tours,  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  service  of  supply,  and 
Chaumont,  which  was  the  great  head- 
quarters, an  ail-American  train,  drawn  by 
an  American  locomotive,  driven  by  an 
American  engineer,  and,  as  a  final  touch, 
with  its  sleeping-cars  in  charge  of  former 
Pullman  porters. 

Thirteen  billion  doUars  was  to  have 
been  spent  on  ordnance  for  the  first 
five  million  men. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  caused  the 
death  of  five  hundred  thousand  Newchwang 
dogs  over  in  North  China  because  their 
skins  are  the '  best  material  in  the  world 
for  aviator's  imiforms.  It  operated  the 
largest  shirt-factory  in  the  world.  It  met 
a  shortage  in  needles  by  dispatching  an 
agent  to  Sweden  who  returned  with  a 
million  needles.  It  conducted  two  schools 
of  coffee-roasting,  and  as  a  result  the 
American  soldier  received  a  fresher  cup 
of  coffee  than  most  of  the  folks  back  home 
and  the  Government  saved  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  spent  $8,- 
500,()()(),()00  during  the  war — more  than 
half  of  the  total  expenditures  for  ihe  entire 
army.  It  developed  the  most  highly 
speciali/.ed  shoe  <>v(>r  made,  purchas«>d 
33,000,000  pairs  of  them,  <'arried  tlieni  in 
120  sizes — including  such  hitherto  unheard- 
of  sizes  as  17EEE. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  approxi- 
mately 10,000,000  pounds  of  food  a  day 
were  being  shipped  overseas. 

All  Americans  should  be  proud  of  the 
great  things  their  country  did  during  the 
A\ar. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  LOVE-STORY 
RETOLD  IN  AN  OLD  LETTER 

SOME  intimate  glimpses  of  life  as  it  was 
lived  in  America  in  the  late  Colonj' 
days,  before  the  beginning  of  the  disagree- 
ments vnth  England  that  ended  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  are  given  in  a  letter 
dated  1747,  recently  discovered  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Transcript.  A  ro- 
mance also  runs  through  these  old  pages. 
"The  places  of  writer  and  recipient  know 
them  no  more,"  comments  The  Transcript, 
"but  the  letter  remains  as  when  it  left 
the  hand  then  so  filled  with  life.  It  parts 
the  curtains  of  the  long  dead  years  and 
gives  us  access  to  the  life  of  distant  days 
and  the  heart  'experience  of  an  indi\'idual 
soul."     The  letter  follows: 

Starbuck  Plantation,'"near  Madepet, 
Nantucket  Isle,  Sept.  20,  1747. 

My  Own  Dear  Mother:  It  seems  a 
very  long  time  since  you  and  my  honored 
father,  and  my  ever-beloved  brothers  and 
sisters,  started  for  your  new  home.  But 
I  suppose  you  have  at  this  Avriting  reached 
yoiu"  destination,  and  I  think  of  you 
every  day  as  marching  and  marching, 
following  the  lonely  trail  through  the 
interminable  forest,  and  sometimes  I  am 
tempted  to  complain  in  that  my  father 
thought  it  best  to  remove  that  far-away 
settlement.  But  my  grandfather  tells  me 
that  the  entertainment  of  that  thought 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  daughter  of  a 
pioneer,  and  since  it  was  thought  best  for 
me  to  remain  behind  for  a  season  I  must 
improve  my  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  I  try  to  do  with  cheerfulness,  and 
Aunt  Content  is  so  kind  as  to  say  I  am  of 
service  to  her  in  our  household  duties, 
and  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

Peradventure  my  letter  should  seem  a 
puzzle  to  you,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I 
indite  a  paragraph  or  two  at  a  time  upon 
leisure,  and  when  anything  comes  into 
my  mind  I  straightway  go  to  my  uncle's 
desk  and  "nTite  it  down.  I  do  this,  dear 
mother,  that  you  may  share  in  my  pleasur- 
able thoughts,  and  may  know  of  my  daily 
life.  Also  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  may, 
in  a  measure,  partake  of  my  enjoyment. 

The  principal  news  that  I  have  to  tell 
you  is  that  my  cousin,  Nathaniel  Star- 
buck,  Jr.,  has  retiu-ned  to  Boston  after  his 
last  voyage  to  China,  and  is  now  hourly 
looked  for  here.  There  are  divers  prepara- 
tions being  made  for  his  welcomage. 

My  grandfather  walks  restlesslj'  up  and 
down  the  yard,  with  his  stout  stick,  peer- 
ing anxiously  up  and  down  the  roadway 
by  which  our  traveler  must  come.  Unch^ 
Nathaniel  says  with  pride,  "the  boy  will 
have  many  stories  to  tell."  Aunt  Content 
flits  about  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and 
tears  in  her  eyes,  concocting  her  favorite 
dishes  of  which  her  son  used  to  be  so  fond. 
While  dear  grandnui  knits  and  knits,  be- 
cause she  .says:  "'Thaniel  never  yet  wore 
any  stocking  but  of  my  making,  and  1  must 
have  a  supply  for  him  to  take  on  his  next 
voyage."  I,  even  I,  have  a  new  blue 
gown  made  of  Auntie's  last  web,  which  is 
the  finest,  softest  llannel  ever  made,  on 
the  island. 

My  cousin  is  come.  Tie  is  tall  and 
lithe,  with  handsome  hair  and  eyes;  but 
his  complexion  is  brown,  ^vith  ocean  winds 
and  Eastern  sun.  He  says  it  seems  to 
him  like  a  fairy-tal(>  tliat  I  am  th(>  same 
little  dumi)ling  of  a  cou.sin  that  he  u.sed  to 
toss  in  the  air  when  he  was  last   at   home. 
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"This  New  Westinghouse  Ignition 
Does  the  Job  Better" 


A  hot  vspark  at  all  speeds  and  all  times — 

Nothing  in  the  operation  of  your  motor-car,  your 
motor  truck  or  your  tractor  is  more  important. 
Few  essentials,  moreover,  are  more  difficult  to  assure. 

It's  a  big  job — putting  the  spark  where  it's  needed 
every  time.  That's  why  Westinghouse  engineers — 
with  all  their  experience — spent  several  years  design- 
ing, constructing  and  testing  before  announcing  as 
ready  for  use  the  new  battery  ignition  unit  which 
is  being  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  Now  York 
automobile  show. 

This  Westinghouse  unit — type  SC — embodies  a  number  of 
new  features  of  design — features  that  make  it  rugged,  hnig- 
Hved  and  efficient. 

In  every  respect  this  new  ignition  unit  is  a  fit  companion 
for  Westinghouse  starting  and  lighting  equipment,  which  is 
used  by  more  than  twice  as  many  automobile  manufacturers 
as  use  any  other  make,  though  it  is  higher  priced,  and  is  to  be 
found  on  cars  of  the  highest  quality,  as  the  following  list  shows: 

These  67  Makes  are  Westinghouse  Equipped 

Passtngtr 
Cars 

AUen 

American 

Argonne 

Barley 

Bellanger 

Case 

Climbers 

Craw'ford 

Cunninghuiu 

Dorris 

Dort 

Gardner 

Gray-Dort 

Greyhound 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  full  description  of  the  mechanical 
and  electrical  details  of  the  new  Westinghouse  Ignition  Unit, 
send  for  Publication  1606. 

Westinghouse  Service  Covers  the  Continent — There  are  now 
162  Westinghouse  Service  Stations,  each  one  operated  by 
men  trained  in  the  Westinghouse  plant  or  by  Westinghouse 
specialists  in  automotive  equipment. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  fit  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Automotive  Ei^uipment  Department 

General  Sales  Office  :  '  110-114  West  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Works  :     Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. 


Halladay 

Singer 

Oneida 

Vim 

Hackett 

St.  Louis 

Mutual  Motors 

HoUiers 

Stanwood 

Mutual  Truck 

Funeral  Cars 

Hupmobile 

Stevens- 

Nelson  Le 

Bradiey  F..rd 

King 

Duryea 

Moon 

i'unninghani 

Locomobile 

.      Velie 

Nortiiway 

Rock  Falls 

Lexington 

Parker 

McFarlan 

Motor  Trucks 

Pierce-Arrow 

Fire 

Mercer 

American 

Republic 

Apparatus 

Metz 

Truck 

Riker  (Loco- 

American 

National  Six 

Day-Elders 

mobile) 

La  France 

Pan  American 

Denby 

Servict- 

Maxim 

Pierce- Arrow 

Dual 

Tiffin 

Porter 

Duplex 

Titan 

Mine 

Revere 

Garford 

Sterling 

Locomotives 

Standard 

Hurlbiirt 

Walter 

Milwaukee 

Stearns 

Indiana 

Winther 

Baldwin 

I 


V     ' 


During  the  A'e;v  York 
Automobile  ShoK,  head- 
quarters of  the  West- 
inghouse Antomolire 
Equipment  Deparlmtnl 
will  be  at  the  Hott  I 
Commodore — during  the 
Chicago  Sh'"ii'  at  the 
Congress  Hotel. 
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He  is  much  grieved  to  find  you  all  gone, 
and  is  planning  a  hunting  expedition,  whose 
objective  point  shaU  be  yoiu"  far-away 
home.  The  neighbors  all  eongi-egate 
around  the  kitchen  fire  and  hear  his  won- 
derful stories  and  adventiu-es,  which  he 
was  relating  all  day  long  and  far  into  the 
night.  For  aU  he  has  traveled  nearly 
all  over  the  world,  he  seems  as  pleased 
as  a  Kttle  boy  to  be  at  home  on  the  old 
Nantucket  plantation  again.  We  are  all 
as  happy  as  can  be  with  our  divided 
hearts,  and  grandfather  remembers  you 
morning  and  evening  at  the  throne  of 
grace. 

My  cousin  has  brought  a  great  many 
em-iosities  and  presents  for  us  aU.  One 
is  a  creamy,  silken  shawl  for  me,  woven 
and  embroidered  with  beautiful  flowers; 
another  is  a  gown  of  canton  crepe  as  white 
as  snow,  and  they  are  so  pretty  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  dare  to  wear  them.  Grandma 
says  they  shall  be  kept  for  my  wedding, 
but  Aunt  Esther  says  it  is  not  seemly  to 
put  such  thoughts  into  a  maiden's  head. 
Yet  Aunt  Content  gave  me  the  other  day  a 
whole  piece  of  linen  from  the  fall  bleaehery, 
to  be  kept,  she  said,  against  a  time  of  need. 
At  all  events,  my  foreign  finery  is  packed 
away  in  foreign  gums  and  spices  and  i.',  not 
likelj^  to  turn  any  silly  maiden's  head  at 
present. 

Cousin  has  returned  to  Boston,  and  yes- 
terday sent  by  a  trusty  messenger  another 
sea-chest.  In  it  was  a  large  box  of  tea, 
the  first  that  was  ever  on  the  island.  It  is 
real  Chinese  tea,  which  Nat  himself  pro- 
cured in  China.  It  is  of  a  green  color, 
with  little  shriveled  leaves,  and  when 
taken  dry  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  taste. 
Perhaps  when  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
end  this  letter  I  can  enclose  a  sample 
quantity,  that  you  may  see  what  it  is 
like.  He  also  sends  by  the  same  hand  a 
letter,  saying  that  when  he  returns  to 
Nantucket,  the  owner  of  the  ship  in  which 
he  voyaged.  Captain  Norris,  will  come 
with  him  from  Boston  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

We  are  again  making  master  preparations 
for  visitors,  and,  if  you  wiU  believB  it, 
the  large  parlor,  which  has  not  been 
opened  since  Aunt  Mehitable's  wedding, 
is  to  be  opened.  The  floor  has  been 
newly  waxed  and  polished,  and  we  have 
spread  here  and  there  beautiful  mats  and 
rugs  which  Cousin  Nat  brought  from  foreign 
parts ;  with  the  many  curios  and  handsome 
things  hung  on  the  walls  and  spread  on  the 
table  and  mantelpiece,  and  the  huge  fire 
of  logs  which  the  sharp  weather  now  ren- 
ders necessary,  you  have  no  conception 
how  finely  the  room  appears.  When  I  was 
admiring  it  this  morning  Aunt  Esther 
rebuked  me,  saying,  "the  bright  things  of 
this  life  are  of  short  duration."  But 
dear,  gentle  grandma  said  with  a  smile 
that  it  was  natural  and  right  for  the 
young  to  admire  beauty,  at  which  Aunt 
Esther  seemed  displeased.  I  sometimes 
think  she  dislikes  me  because  I  am  young, 
but  that  can  not  be,  yet  I  can  not  under- 
stand how,  being  my  own  sweet  mothe^''s 
sister,  she  can  be  so  unlike  her. 

We  have  just  had  tidings  that  Cousin 
Nat  and  his  friend.  Captain  Norris,  intend 
to  arrive  here  on  the  31st  of  December. 
Uncle  Nathaniel  says  we  will  have  a  tea- 
party  and  invite  Uncle  Edward  Star- 
buck's  famUy,  Lieutenant  Macy's  family, 
and  a  few  others  to  meet  our  distinguished 
guest  and  to  sit  the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  year  in.  We  cooked  a  beautiful 
dinner  and  our  guests  all  came.  I  wore 
my  blue  gown  with  some  lace  that  grandma 
gave  me,  in  the  neck,  and  my  own  dear 
mother's  gold  necklace.  I  tied  back  my 
curls,  that  Cousin  Nat  will  not  allow  me 


to  braid,  with  a  blue  ribbon  that  he  bought 
in  London.  Aunt  Esther  says  that  men  dis- 
like to  see  girls  look  so  brave,  but  grandma 
kissed  me  and  called  me  "bonnie  blue- 
bell." 

Aunt  Content  has  been  much  perplexed 
in  her  mind,  the  girl  writer  notes,  because 
she  knows  not  how  to  cook  and  serve  the 
tea,  and  after  her  neighbors  had  assembled 
she  confided  to  them  her  perlexity.  The 
quaint  record  continues: 

They  all  gathered  about  the  tea-chest, 
smelling  and  testing  the  fragrant  herb; 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Macy  said  she  had  heard 
that  it  ought  to  be  well  cooked  to  be 
palatable,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Starbuck  said 
a  lady  in  Boston  who  had  drunk  tea  told 
her  it  needs  a  good  quantity  for  steeping, 
which  made  it  expensive.  So  Aunt  Content 
hung  the  five-gallon,  bell-metal  kettle  on 
the  crane,  and,  putting  a  two-quart  bowl 
of  the  tea  in  it,  with  plenty  of  water,  swung 
it  over  the  fire.  Aunt  Esther  and  Lydia 
Ann  Macy  stayed  in  the  kitchen  to  keep  it 
boiling. 

While  I  was  laying  the  table  I  heard 
Lydia  Ann  say:  "I  have  heard  that  when 
it  is  drunk  it  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the  eyes 
and  a  youthful  freshness  to  the  complexion. 
I  am  afraid  thy  sister-in-law  failed  to  put 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  leaves."  So 
Aunt  Esther  put  another  bowlful  of  leaves 
into  the  gun-metal  kettle.  When  the  tea 
had  boiled  about  an  hour  my  cousin  and 
Captain  Norris  arrived.  The  tea,  which 
had  boiled  down  to  about  a  gallon,  was 
poured  into  grandma's  large  silver  tankard 
and  carried  to  the  table,  and  each  guest 
was  provided  with  one  of  his  silver  por- 
ringers, also  with  cream  and  with  lumps 
of  sugar.  The  captain  talked  to  me  before 
dinner,  and  I  told  him  before  I  knew  I  was 
getting  confidential  that  you  were  aU  off 
in  the  wilds.  He  said  enterprise  was  what 
the  new  country  needed,  and  that  it  was 
not  best  to  have  Nantucket  peopled  entirely 
with  Starbucks;  that  I  was  one  of  them 
was  plain  to  be  seen,  if  my  name  was 
Wentworth. 

I  saw  Aunt  Esther  looking  at  me  so 
sharply  that  I  remembered  how  often 
she  told  me  it  was  not  seemly  for  me  to 
talk  to  men,  and  I  presently  became 
discreetly  silent.  But  when  dinner  was 
announced,  the  captain  took  me  out  and 
made  me  sit  by  him.  After  grandpa 
had  asked  a  blessing  on  the  food.  Aunt 
Content  said  to  her  son  and  friend:  "I 
have  made  a  dish  of  tea  for  joxi,  but  am 
fearful  that  I  have  not  prepared  it  as  it 
hath  need  and  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion."  Whereupon  my  cousin  made 
answer:  "As  my  loved  mother  desires  my 
opinion,  I  must  needs  tell  her  that  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  beverage  she  has  with  such 
hospitality  prepared  for  us  would  nearly 
kill  any  of  us  here  at  the  table."  The 
captain  then  said  laughingly  that  aunt 
could  keep  it  for  a  dye  to  color  woolens. 
He  further  said  he  would,  if  she  so  desired, 
instruct  her  how  to  draw  the  tea  himself. 
"And  this  young  lady,"  he  continued 
turning  to  me,  "shaU  make  the  first  dish  of 
the  beverage  ever  used  in  Nantucket." 

Dinner  being  over,  but  they  all  remained 
at  the  table  except  Captain  Norris  and 
myself  (for  Aunt  Content  bade  me  assist 
him  as  he  should  desire),  we  searched  for  a 
suitable  vessel  in  which  to  draw  the  tea. 
At  least  I  saw  Uncle  Nathaniel's  large  gray 
stone  pitcher,  into  which  our  guest  in- 
structed me  to  put  as  much  of  the  tea  as  I 
could  hold  between  my  thumb  and  fore- 
finger for  each  person,  and  a  pinch  for  the 


pitcher.  Then  he  told  me  to  pour  on  boil- 
ing water  sufficient  for  all,  and  set  the 
pitcher  on  the  coals  and  let  it  remain 
until  it  came  to  a  gentle  boil.  The  tea 
was  then  poured  into  the  tankard  which 
Aunt  Content  had  made  ready,  and  the 
captain  carried  it  to  the  table  for  me  and 
helped  me  to  poiir  it  into  the  porringers 
for  the  guests.  He  was  so  kind  as  to  say 
it  was  the  best  dish  of  tea  he  had  ever 
drunk. 

We  had  a  wholesome,  dinner  and  an 
enjoyable  one  withal.  Cousin  Nat  told 
stories  and  sang  songs,  in  which  latter 
recreation  Captain  Norris  joined,  and 
the  happy  New-year  greetings  took  the 
place  of  good-by  when  our  guests  left 
for  their  respective  homes.  My  cousin's 
friend  still  lingers  for  the  shooting,  and 
there  is  not  much  spinning  or  weaving 
done,  it  takes  so  much  time  for  the  cooking 
and  eating  and  visiting. 

He  is  very  agreeable,  and  calls  grand- 
father the  "Miles  Standish  of  Nan- 
tucket." I  heard  him  tell  Uncle  Nathaniel 
that  we  have  good  blood,  and  that  ever 
since  he  became  acquainted  with  Cousin 
Nat  he  had  conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  the  Nathaniel  Starbucks,  and  he  said 
nothing  about  a  wife.  Perhaps  he  remains 
here  so  long  on  account  of  Aunt  Esther, 
but,  dear  me,  she  is  so  prim  (I  write  in  all 
respect,  dear  mother),  and  he  is  such  a 
jovial  gentleman,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a 
union  could  be  harmonious.  If  he  has 
regard  for  her  it  must  be  on  account  of  the 
Starbuck  blood. 

Oh!  My  dear  mother,  how  can  I  teU 
you!  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  Aunt  Esther 
that  Captain  Norris  remains,  but  me,  your 
own  little  daughter,  and  all  the  Starbucks 
(indeed  saving  Aunt  Esther,  who  declares 
I  ought  to  be  put  back  into  pinafores)  have 
given  their  consent  that  I  shall  be  married 
and  sail  away  with  my  husband,  in  my 
husband's  ship,  to  foreign  parts,  to  see  for 
mj'self  all  the  beautiful  and  wonderful 
things  of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  of 
late.  But  I  wiU  not  give  my  consent  until 
I  have  that  of  my  father  and  mother  first. 
So  there  is  a  company  being  made  up  to  go 
with  my  Cousin  Nat  and  Captain  Norris, 
through  the  winter  snow  to  your  far-away 
home,  and,  after  all,  it  will  be  the  new 
friend  of  which  I  have  written  so  much 
who  will  take  this  long  letter  to  you.  I  am 
sure,  dear  mother,  that  you,  who  know  my 
heart  so  well  will  not  think  it  unseemly 
for  me  to  hope  that  the  Lord  will  guide 
your  heart  and  that  of  my  father  to  feel 
kindly  disposed  toward  this  gentleman,  for, 
indeed,  he  is  of  good  repute  and  is  so  kind 
as  to  be  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  feel  if  I 
have  your  consent  and  that  of  my  honored 
father,  together  with  your  blessing,  I  shall 
be  very  happy. 

The  captain  declares  laughingly  that  I 
am  sending  him  off  like  a  knight  of  old, 
to  prove  his  love.  I  can  not  help  thinking 
it  strange  his  wanting  to  marry  me,  and 
when  I  said  so  one  day  he  repUed  gravely 
it  was  all  on  account  of  the  t«a  which  got 
into  his  head,  and  indeed  it  may  be  so,  for 
I  was  flighty  and  could  not  sleep  much  all 
night  long  after  partaking  of  it,  and  even 
dear  grandma  says  she  would  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  of  what  she  might  be 
led  to  do  were  she  to  make  use  of  it 
every  day,  I  send  along  with  other  small 
articles  a  quantity  of  this  famous  tea 
and  a  bit  of  the  white  crepe  that  I  shall 
(if  it  so  seemeth  best  in  the  judgment  of 
my  honored  father  and  dear  mother)  wear 
in  good  time  as  a  wedding-gown. 

I  remain  now  and  ever,  yom*  affectionate 
and  dutiful  daughter. 

Ruth  Starbuck  Wentworth. 
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The  Prestige  of  the  Pioneer 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  pioneer  in  a  certain 
field  of  human  effort  comes  down  the  years  with  his 
leadership  still  unchallenged. 

The  pioneer  is  still  the  standard  bearer.  His  leader- 
ship has  become  an  igistitution.  Men  take  for  granted 
that  his  mature  experience,  his  senior  skill  in  his 
field  will  continue  to  give  maximum  merit  to  the 
thing  he  makes  or  does. 

Prestige  orders  further  progress.  The  whole  public 
he  serves,  even  his  contemporaries,  give  generous 
recognition  as  each  year  the  pioneer-leader  meets 
that  responsibility. 

Deico  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  System  for  motor 
cars, — as  Cadillac  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  motor  car  to  install  it. 

Each  year  since,  because  Delco  has  steadily  main- 
tained its  leadership,  Delco  has  been  standard  equip- 
ment on  Cadillac  cars. 

Manufacturers  of  high-grade  motor  cars  willingly 
pay  more  for  Delco,  not  for  the  prestige  which 
surrounds  its  name  but  for  the  quality  with  which 
Delco  steadily  increases  that  prestige. 

Delcp 

Starting,  Ciqhttng  and  Ignition  Systems 
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WHERE  THE  RADIUM  COMES  FROM 

THE  greatest  known  deposits  of  the 
minerals  now  furnishing  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  radium  are  in  this  country,  in 
Colorado  and  Utah.  Radium  ores,  we 
are  told  in  a  press  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (Washington), 
are  generally  found  in  connection  with 
granitic  masses — that  is,  in-  places  where 
granite  forms  at  least  part  of  the  rock  of 
the  country.     The  bulletin  goes  on: 

"Most  of  the  original  radium  minei'als, 
such  as  uraninite,  samarskite,  and  bran- 
nerite,  are  black  and  have  a  shiny  fracture 
and  a  high  specific  gravity.  These  minerals 
are  rarely  found  in  commercially  valuable 
quantities.  Pitchblende,  which  has  the 
same  composition  as  uraninite  and  the 
same  general  appearance  except  that  it 
shows  no  crystal  form,  occurs  in  veins. 
It  has  been  found  in  only  a  few  places — in 
Bohemia,  southern  Saxony,  Cornwall,  and 
Gilpin  County,  Col.  When  these  original 
minerals  break  down  through  weathering, 
other  radium  minerals  are  formed  from 
them,  such  as  autunite,  torl)ernite,  ear- 
notite,  and  tyuyamunite. 

"Carnotite  and  tyuyamunite  are  the 
most  abundant  of  these  minerals  and  now 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  world's  radium. 
They  can  not  be  told  apart  by  the  eye, 
for  both  are  of  bright  canary-yellow  color 
and  are  powdery,  finely  crystalline,  or, 
rarely,  claylike  in  texture.  .  .  .  The  great- 
est known  deposits  of  these  two  minerals 
are  in  southwestern  (Colorado  and  south- 
eastern Utah,  where  both  are  associated 
with  fossil  wood  and  other  vegetation  in 
friable,  porous,  fine-grained  sandstone. 
Small  quantities  of  carnotite  have  been 
produced  near  Olary,  South  Australia. 
The  onl3'  other  deposits  that  yield  tyuyam- 
unite in  notable  quantity  are  those  of 
Tyua-Muyun,  in  the  Andiyan  district, 
Ferghana  Government,  central  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia (Rils.sian  Turkestan),  where  tyuyam- 
unite occurs  with  rich  copper  ores  in  a 
pipe  in  limestone. 

"A  drop  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on 
either  carnotite  or  tyuyamunite  gives  it  at 
once  a  rich  reddish-brown  color,  and  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water  immediately 
changes  the  color  to  yellowish-green.  The 
reddish-brown  color  shows  the  presence 
of  vanadium,  and  the  yellowish-green  color 
the  presence  of  uranium.  .  .  .  Surer  tests 
ma^'  be  made  either  with  an  electroscope 
or  with  a  photograi)liic  plate.  If  a  piece 
of  radium-bearing  ore  is  i)laced  on  a  plate- 
holder  containing  a  sensitized  plate  with 
only  the  cover  of  the  plate-holder  lietween 
the  specimen  and  the  sensitive  film  of  the 
plate,  the  plate  will  be  'light  struck '^  in 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  four  or  five  days, 
the  length  of  time  consumed  depending 
on  the  richness  of  the  specimen.  Speci- 
mens should  never  be  placed  on  the  plate 
itself,  because  the  pressure  of  the  specimen 
will  give  an  effect  that  simulates  light 
striking.  This  test  may  be  made  with  other 
uranium  minerals  to  which  the  acid  test 
gi\'en  would  not  be  ap})licable. 

"Radium  is  a  metal  and"  is  described  as 
ha\'ing  a  Avhite  metallic  luster.  It  has 
been  isolated  only  once  or  twice,  and  few 
persons  have  seen  it.  It  is  ordinarily 
obtained  from  its  ores  in  the  form  of 
hydrous  sulfate,  chlorid,  or  bromid,  and 
it  is  in  the  form  of  these  salts  that  it  is 


usually  sold  and  used.  These  are  all 
white  or  nearly  white  substances,  whose 
appearance  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  common  salt  or  baking  powder. 
Radium,  radium  salts,  and  radium  minerals 
are  not  generally  luminescent.  Tubes  con- 
taining radium  salts  glow  because  they 
include  impurities  which  the  radiations 
from  the  radium  cause  to  give  light. 

"Radium  is  found  in  nature  in  quanti- 
ties so  exceedingly  small  that  it  is  never 
visible  even  when  the  material  is  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope.  Radium  ore 
ordinarily  carries  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  grain  of  radium  to  the  ton,  and  radium 
will  never  be  found  in  large  masses,  be- 
cause it  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  uranium, 
a  process  that  is  wonderfully  slow;  and 
radium  itself  decays  and  changes  to  other 
elements  so  rapidly  that  it  does  not  ac- 
cumulate naturally  in  visible  masses." 


EATING  BETWEEN  MEALS 

A  MAN  may  walk  a  mile  or  more  on  the 
■^^-  energy  furnished  by  a  single  caramel. 
Or,  to  put  the  matter  differently,  one  cara- 
mel too  much  requires  a  mile  or  more  to 
"walk  it  off."  This  being  the  case,  writes 
the  author  of  an  editorial  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chi- 
cago, November  22),  it  is  futile  to  think  of 
counteracting  the  effects  of  much  overeat- 
ing by  the  mere  taking  of  a  "constitu- 
tional." Warnings  against  greediness  are 
now  in  order,  it  appears.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  we  are  told,  many  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  governmental  man- 
date, the  exigencies  of  commerce,  or  a  pa- 
triotic conscience  need  no  longer  apply  to 
the  behavior  of  our  population.  "Sugar 
and  spice  and  everything  nice"  may  once 
again  be  included  in  the  diet  of  American 
homes.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"We  may  at  length  return,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  those  dietary  luxuries  that 
have  attained  great  popularity  in  the 
United  States.  Candy  is  no  longer  tabued, 
nor  is  purchase  restricted  by  a  food  ad- 
ministration. Strangely  enough,  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  has  apparently 
increased  the  use  of  candy,  as  it  has 
augmented  the  consumption  of  the  sugar- 
containing  temperance  beverages.  The 
calorific  potency  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  by  the  fuel  value  of  'sweets'  eaten 
here  and  there  between  meals. 

"It  is  commonly  believed  that  these 
'extra  foods'  consumed  apart  from  our 
regular  meals  on  the  most  varied  occasions, 
frequently  several  times  a  day,  play  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  role  in  the  total  value 
of  our  food-fuel.  Not  long  ago,  however, 
Benedict  called  attention  to  the  true  value 
which  ice-cream,  soda-water,  and  various 
comparable  popular  American  extra  foods 
really  represent  in  terms  of  calories,  the 
standard  units  of  food-energy.  Some  of 
the  commonly  served  portions  eaten  in 
haphazard  fashion  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment may  be  equivalent  to  as  much  as  five 
hundred  calories,  while  one  hundred-calory 
portions  are  anything  but  unusual.  In  a 
more  recent  contribution,  the  same  inves- 
tigators have  brought  further  actual  evi- 
dence of  the  unexpected  food- value  of  many 
of  the  items  innocently  consumed  without 
thought  of  possible  nourishment  therein  by 
thousands  every  day.  Prior  to  the  recent 
inflation  of  prices,  from  fifty  to  sixty  cal- 
ories were  frequently  obtainable  in  so-called 
penny  candies;    in  some  of  the  cheap  nut 


candies  the  yield  even  exceeded  one  huu" 
dred  calories  for  the  small  coin  that  delights 
the  child. 

"The  eating  of  'extra  food'  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  children.  The  adult 
man  and  woman  who  depend  on  the  meal- 
time food-fuel  of  from  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  calories  a  day  indulge  in 
candy  as  a  pastime  or  eat  an  after-theater 
lunch  for  the  sake  of  sociability — not  be- 
cause they  feel  the  need  of  more  food  nor 
because  they  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
the  diet  intake.  It  will  come  as  a  surprize 
to  most  persons  to  learn  on  reliable  au- 
thority that  a  single  caramel,  a  nougatine, 
or  a  penny's  worth  of  candy  may  furnish 
sufficient  energy  to  supply  the  extra  heat 
needed  for  walking  a  mile  or  more.  Equally 
startling  will  be  the  news  that  the  ingestion 
of  three  seemingly  insignificant,  medium- 
sized  olives  can  yield  the  amount  of  heat 
liberated  in  a  half-mile  walk.  We  are  in- 
formed that  for  a  man  of  average  weight 
to  walk  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
Washington  Monument  would  require  an 
extra  heat-prqduction  of  eighty  calories. 
The  energy  expended  in  this  not  inconsid- 
erable effort  may  be  comjjletely  replaced 
by  the  consumption  of  less  than  half  a 
doughnut,  six  walnuts,  five  large  olives,  or 
four  pretzels.  Perhaps,  we  shall  learn 
from  such  facts  how  futile  a  '  constitutional' 
walk  is  in  any  attempt  to  combat  the  ac- 
cumulating energy  from  undue  eating  be- 
tween meals.  Or  possibly,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doughnut  will  gain  a  repute  as 
a  standby  in  times  of  muscular  stress  and 
thus  retain  in  peace  the  unique  favor  that 
it  won  through  the  efforts  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  days  of  military  stress." 


THE   REMARKABLE   MOROPUS, 
FORMERLY   OF   NEBRASKA 

"r)ARTS  of  seventeen  of  these  beasts  are 
-*-  now  in  ths  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  New  York — the  fruit  of  five 
years  of  exploration  in  Nebraska,  ending 
only  three  years  ago.  The  moropus  is  a 
very  distant  relative  of  the  horse,  which 
hved  thousands  of  years  ago  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  It  has  always  been  a 
problem  to  naturalists,  and  the  finds  of  the 
Museum  in  the  fossil-beds  of  Nebraska 
have  enabled  naturalists  for  the  first  time 
to  form  some  idea  of  where  and  how  it 
lived.  The  description  from  which  we 
quote  was  read  by  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  of  the  Museum,  before  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  and  is  printed 
in  its  Proceedings  (Baltimore).  Says  Pro- 
fessor Osborn: 

"While  very  rare,  it  must  have  been 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  environment,  be- 
cause it  survived  the  majority  of  perisso- 
dactyls 

"The  habits  and  habitat  of  the  animal 
have  always  presented  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  skeleton  presents  the  most  note- 
worthy exception  to  Cuvier's  law  of  corre- 
lation. All  the  foot-bones  which  were  dis- 
covered since  Cu\'ier's  time  .  .  .  were 
grouped  with  the  edentates,  especiallj^  the 
plantigrade  sloths.  AU  the  teeth  which 
were  discovered,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
grouped  with  the  perissodactyl  ungulates. 
It  was  not  until  H.  Filhol  discovered  the 
nearly  complete  skeleton  .  .  .  that  he  was 
enabled  to  prove  that  the  [animals]  were  of 
composite  adaptive  structure 

"Great  light  was  thrown  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  moropus  tlu-ough  the  explorations 
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This  Sign  Is  For 
Your  Protection 

The  outside  of  a  garage  doesn't  indicate  the 
kind  of  service  you  get  within. 

But  the  United  States  Tire  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  Sign  does. 

Only  good  dealers  are  permitted  to  display  it. 
In  any  of  the  thousands  of  places  you  find  it — 
you  can  kno^v  that  it  marks  a  place  where  you 
should  get  good  tires  and  good  tire  service. 

And  good  tire  service  means  not  only  putting 
on  your  tires,  providing  air,  testing  your  wheels 
for  alignment  and  reliable  repair  work, 

— but  straightforward,  honest  advice  as  to  the 
tires  best  adapted  to  your  own  use. 

United  States  Tire  Sales  and  Service  Depot 
Dealers  are  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able 
to  meet — and  meet  exactly — the  individual  re- 
quiremente  of  our  customers. 

For  the  United  States  Tire  line  consists  of  five 
separate  types,  'Royal  Cord',  'Nobby',  'Chain', 
'Usco'  and  'Plain'. 

Look  for  the  United  States  Tire  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Sign, 

United  States  Tires 


are  Good  Ti 


'Royal  Cord' 'Nobby'    'Chain'    'Usco'     'Plain' 


Far  passeiiftcr 
and  light  delivery 
cars— 'Royal  Curd', 
'Nobby'.  'Chain', 
'  Usco '  and  'Plain '. 
Also  tires  for  mo- 
tor trucks,  cycles 
and  airplanes. 


A 
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SCIEN'CE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


of  the  Carnegie  Museum  bjj^  Holland  and 
Peterson,  described  in  1914,  from  materials 
collected  in  the  famous  Agate  Spring 
Quarry,  Sioux  County,  Nebraska,  discov- 
ered by  James  H.  Cook  in  1897.  After  the 
lapse  of  the  Carnegie  researches  and  explor- 
ations, the  American  Museum  entered  this 
quaiTy  and  through  five  years  of  continu- 
ous exploration  (1911-1916)  an  irregular 
area  within  a  square  of  about  thirty-six 
feet  yielded  nearly  complete  skulls  of  ten 
individuals  and  skeletal  parts  of  seventeen 
individuals  all  together.  From  this  won- 
derful material  it  has  been  possible  to  sup- 
plement the  descriptions  of  Holland  and 
Peterson  and  to  present  for  the  first  time 
the  proportions  and  pose,  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  habits  of  this  animal. 
We  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  moropus 
t.vpe  was  not  plains-living,  but  forest-living; 
that  it  was  the  seclusion  of  the  forests 
which  protected  this  type  and  which  ac- 
counts for  its  great  rarity  in  fossil  deposits, 
for  it  is  characteristic  of  forest-living  forms 
that  they  are  not  readily'  entombed.  We 
form  an  entirely  different  conception  of  thy 
habits  of  the  animal  when  we  observe  the 
extremely  long  fore  limbs,  which  are  not 
of  the  digging  or  fossorial  type,  and  which 
thus  belie  the  apparently  fossorial  or  dig- 
ging structure  of  the  terminal  phalanges. 
It  appears  more  probable  that  these  termi- 
nal claws  were  used  partly  for  purposes  of 
offense  and  defense,  but  largely  for  the 
pulling  down  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  animal  was  probably  forest-living  like 
the  African  okapi.  with  which  in  its  gen- 
eral body  and  head  proportions  it  has 
many  analogies.  Like  the  okapi  it  sur- 
vived through  retreat  to  the  recesses  of  the 
forests."       

EAVESDROPPING   IN  THE   WAR 

"TISTENING-IN"  on  all  Allied"  tele- 
-*— '  phone  messages,  the  Germans  were 
fully  informed  of  the  plans  for  many  of  the 
earls'  attacks,  with  results,  of  course,  highly 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Allies.  According  lo 
John  Comeling,  who  contributes  an  article 
on  "Coils  of  Defeat"  to  The  Xcir  Wiliirs.-i 
(London),  the  device  (hat  made  lliis  pos- 
sible was  first  used  by  the  Germans  early 
in  1915,  and  its  existence  was  unsuspected 
by  the  Allies  until  September  of  that  year. 
Shortly  afterward  the  French  and  English 
adopted  listening  devices  of  their  own.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  practically  all 
telephone  conversations  had  to  be  con- 
ducted as  if  in  the  actual  presence  of  llie 
enemy.  Codes  of  various  kinds  were  in 
daily  use,  and  General  Pershing's  plan  of 
detailing  Indians  to  talk  over  the  telephone 
will  be  appreciated  in  this  connection. 
What  the  astonished  German  "listeners- 
in"  made  out  of  tactical  information  im- 
parted in  the  Choctaw  or  Chippewa  tongue 
we  shall  probably  never  know.  To  quote 
and  summarize  Mr.  Comeling" s  article: 

"I  well  remember  that  when  I  first  went 
to  France  in  September,  191.5,  the  air  was 
thick  with  rumors  of  spies  among  the  ci- 
vilian population.  These  rumors  became  a 
legend,  and  persisted  more  or  less  through- 
out the  war,  with  great  injustice  both  to 
the  civilians  and  the  troops. 


"In  November,  1915,  an  official  paper 
was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  a  civilian 
prisoner  repatriated  from  Ruhleben  re- 
ported'that  from  the  conversation  of  the 
prison  guards  he  understood  the  Germans 
had  invented  an  apparatus  which  enabled 
them  to  overhear  all  telephonic  communi- 
cations in  the  British  hues,  and  that  they 
were  highly  pleased  with  its  results.  Tech- 
nical details  had  been  discust,  but  these  he 
had  not  been  able  to  follow.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  a  comparison  of  dates  that  this 
apparatus  had  been  in  use  at  any  rate  since 
early  in  1915. 

"The  'listening  apparatus,'  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  thus  dramatically  thrust 
on  the  notice  of  the  Allies,  was  a  highly 
developed  and  sensitive  instrument  which 
was  placed  underground  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  enemy  lines,  and  which  enabled  a 
man  stationed  at  it  to  overhear  any  com- 
munication which  depended  upon  a  'vi- 
brating' as  distinct  from  a  'direct'  current 
within  a  certain  distan-ce.  All  telephones, 
and  the  bulk  of  field-telegraph  instruments, 
come  under  this  h(>ading.  A  detailed  tech- 
nical description  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  essentially  the  apparatus  de- 
pended on  the  i)rinciplo  of  the  induction 
coil,  ami  by  its  aid  the  instrument,  which 
was  connected  direct  to  earth,  could  pick 
up  all  the  minute  leakages  to  earth  from 
other  instruments,  and  intensify  them  until 
they  became  audible  to  an  expert  listener. 
In  conjunction  with  this  was  a  'tuning' 
attachment  to  cope  with  the  multii)licity 
of  the  sounds  intercepted,  so  that  atten- 
tion could,  within  certain  limits,  be  con- 
centrated on  one  particular  conversation 
or  message.  Its  range  naturally  varied 
greatly  with  circumstances,  but  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  under  ideal  conditions 
it  approached  four  miles.  In  any  case  it 
may  be  assumed  thai  all  telephone-  and 
telegraph-lines  within  two  miles  of  the 
front  trenches  were  in  'the  danger'  zone, 
and  of  course  a  line  starting  within  that 
zone  and  going  to  the  rear  would  also  be 
affected. 

"In  considering  the  effect  of  this  listeti- 
ing  apparatus,  two  periods  are  involved 
before  and  after  its  existence  became  known 
to  us.  In  the  former  period  its  effect  must 
naturally  liav(?  been  very  great,  since  con- 
versations would  ])e  unrestricted  by  any 
sense  of  danger. 

"It  is,  for  instance,  ])robably  a  comidete 
explanation  of  our  disastrous  failure?  in  the 
;itt(>mpt  on  the  Aubcrs  Ridge?  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  a  failure  so  appalling  that  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  ])rcss  was  sui)prest.  It  also 
(>xplains  the  alnu)st  parallel  case  of  Xeuve 
(^hapelle. 

"It  seems  to  have  failed  in  tlie  case  of 
Loos,  possibly  because  there  happened  to 
be  no  such  apparatus  in  the  sect  )r.  The 
Germans  certainly  knew  of  the  impending 
attack,  yet  not  ]>recis<'ly  wher(>  it  would 
fall.  There  is  also  the  question  of  the 
costly  F'rench  thrust  at  Lens  from  the 
south,  in  the  affair  of  the  Labyrinth,  which 
may  have  been  affected  by  this  matter." 

But  there  is  an  even  more  tragic  side. 
In  "normal"  trench  warfare,  the  date  and 
time  of  a  relief  of  troops  in  the  line  are  of 
great  impejrtance  to  the  enemy,  who  shells 
roads  and  approaches  in  the  hope  of  in- 
flicting serious  casualties.  All  up  and  down 
the  front,  and  particularly  in  the  Ypres 
sector,  up  to  the  end  of  1915,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  hu.vv  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
reliefs  and  similar  details,  and  terrible  cas- 
ualties were  thus  caused  on  roads  just 
behind  the  line.     We  read  further: 


"Our  Staff,  perhaps  at  the  time  excus- 
ably, jumped  to  the  conclusion  of  spies  in 
the  civil  population.  I  do  not  say  that 
spies  do  not  exist,  but  surely  in  the  light 
of  this  listening  apparatus  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  'uncanny'  knowledge  of  the 
Germans  was  gleaned  from  unsuspecting 
officers  arranging  details  over  the  tele- 
phone. 

"But  to  resume.  After  the  disclosures 
to  which  I  have  referred,  nothing  happened 
for  some  three  months,  beyond  a  futile  and 
quite  arbitrary  instruction  that  in  the  case 
of  lines  to  the  front,  'earth'  wires  should 
be  extended  to  at  least  two  hundred  j^ards 
behind  the  fire  trench.  In  the  absence  of 
any  information  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
apparatus  this  was  absurd. 

"Shortly  after  this  news  came  that  the 
French  (whether  as  a  result  of  the  disclo- 
sures or  of  independent  investigation  I  can 
not  say)  had  also  brought  out  a  listening 
apparatus,  and  this  was  brought  into  use 
by  the  British  until  a  design  of  our  own 
was  perfected.  The  problems  thus  raised 
for  both  sides  were  very  complex.  In  the 
first  place,  the  telephonic  system  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  It  was  necessary  (1) 
to  work  out  schemes  by  which  liability  to 
overhearing  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
(2)  to  maintain  a  systematic  watch  over 
conversations  and  messages  in  the  enemy 
lines,  (3)  to  impress  on  every  one  concerned 
the  danger  of  unguarded  conversation  and 
to  take  eft'ective  steps  for  its  elimination. 

"The  German  precautions  are  naturally 
not  known  in  detail,  but  one  feature  was  an 
ingenious  conversational  code.  Thus,  if  an 
officer  rang  up  another  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  asked  if  he  had  breakfasted,  the 
ri'ply  might  be  that  he  was  going  to  have 
a  meal  of  eggs  in  half-an-hour's  time,  which 
meant  a  trench  mortar  bombardment,  and 
so  on. 

"The  French  practise  varied.  Broadly 
speaking,  in  quiet  sectors  only  a  few  expert 
officers  used  the  telephone,  and  conveyed 
all  messages  in  a  code  which  was  frequently 
changed.  In  more  active  sectors,  they 
tended  to  speak  openly,  but  to  leave  so 
small  a  margin  that  the  enemy  had  no 
time  to  api)ly  information  which  he  gained. 

"In  our  own  case,  a  system  of  code 
names  was  instituted  about  March,  1916,  so 
that  the  utility  of  any  conversation  over- 
heard would  be  diminished  by  ignorance  of 
what  units  W(Te  involved.  This  system 
lasted  with  variations  throughout  the  war, 
and  might  conceivably  have  realized  its 
aim  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  the 
Staff. 

"In  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  and 
reminders,  the  Staff  to  the  last  failed  to 
cooperate  in  the  matter,  and  in  many  cases 
openly  avowed  its  disbelief  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  listening 
apparatus. 

"The  remarkable  mentality  of  the  British 
Staff  Officer  was  alwaj's  evident  in  this 
connection  as  a  matter  of  everj'-daj'  prac- 
tise. He  was  always  too  lazy  to  learn  the 
codes,  and  really  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  divinity  which  hedged  him  extended 
to  telephone  systems,  while  they  were  in 
his  use.  After  the  telephone  personnel  had 
obtained  a  connection  to  the  front  system, 
carefully  using  all  the  codes,  the  Staff  Of- 
ficer would  complacently  give  the  game 
away  by  saying,  'Hello!  is  that  the  Tenth 
Loamshires?  we  are  having  a  little  show 
1o-morrow%  yes,  just  a  little  show,  what!' 
And  so  on. 

"In  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  G.  H. 
().  seriously  alarmed,  sent  out  a  long  suc- 
cession of  circulars  forbidding  the  careless 
use  of  the  telephone,  and  promising  hor- 
rible penalties,  but  officers,  with  the  inspiring 
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Why  they  put 
their  faith  in  Inlands 

Car  owners  who  have  used  Inland 
Piston  Rings  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience just  what  Inlands  mean  to 
them  in  the  perfect  performance  of 
their  engines. 

The  Inland  is  the  only  piston  ring 
with  a  spiral  cut — the  only  ring  with  a 
tension  which  holds  the  ring  together 
as  a  one-piece  unit,  free  from  any  gap 
for  the  passage  of  oil  or  gas. 

And  because  of  the  "spring"  in  the 
ring,  the  Inland  always  fits  tight 
against  the  cylinder  walls,  at  the 
same  time  allow^ing  freedom  for  the 
perfect  play  of  the  pistons. 

This  is  why  Inland  Piston  Rings  mean 
so  much  to  the  motorist.  They  keep  out 
the  oil  from  the  combustion  chamber 
and  keep  out  the  gas  from  the  crank- 
case.  The  engine  operates  perfectly 
— safe  from  the  dangers  of  piston 
ring  troubles. 

Keep  this  in  mind  the  next  time  your 
engine  needs  new  piston  rings. 

Inland  Machine  Works 

1636  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  one-piece  construction  of  the 
Inland,  represented  by  the  trade- 
mark, makes  for  easy  installation 
and  unusual  durability. 


And  the  spiral  cut  permits  the 
Inland  to  expand  and  form  a  seal 
that  is  gas-tight  and  oil-tight. 


INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 
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It  Used  to  be— "Half  an  Hour  at  Least" 


Briarcliff  Lodge,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N,  Y.,  has 
always  been  proud  of  its  service,  but  it  couldn't 
do  the  impossible. 

No  matter  how  swiftly  the  pen  of  the  book- 
keeper flew  he  couldn't  be  up  to  the  minute  all  the 
time.  No  matter  how  agile  his  brain  he  couldn't 
exclude  errors  in  every  one  of  his  accounts. 

And  unless  the  parting  guest  gave  warning  well 
ahead,  he  was  almost  sure  to  be  kept  waiting  for 
his  bill.  Even  if  all  the  charges  were  in  for  golf, 
for  laundry,  for  the  tailor,  for  gas  and  oil  and  all  the 
rest,  the  clerk  had  to  take  time  to  check  up  and 
balance  the  account. 

Checking,  rechecking,  long  hunts  for  errors  that 
crept  in  in  spite  of  every  precaution — all  this  was 
part  of  the  system  that  kept  night  clerks  and  day 
bookkeepers  always  busy,  and  always  just  a  little 
behind. 

Things  have  changed  in  the  Briarcliff  Lodge 
Bookkeeping  Department. 

In  what  ways?  Labor,  for  one.  As  David  F. 
Tuttle,  Manager,  puts  it  "Our  Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machine  has  eliminated  80  per  cent  of  the 
labor  of  handling  guests'  accounts."  Instead  of 
putting  most  of  the  bookkeeping  job  on  the  night 
clerk  it  is  all  done  daytimes  with  a  Burroughs. 

(Continued    on    next   page) 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and 
Calculating — the  ABC 
of  Business — are  served 
by  the  three  groups  of 
Burroughs  Machines  in 
which  there  is  a  model  for 
every  figure  job  in  any 
business. 


r 


^^'■"--^. 
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Adding— Bookkeeping— Calculating*  ^^M  Machines 
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Burroughs  Machines  are  priced 
as  low  as  $125.  Consult  your 
banker  or  telephone  book  for  the 
address  of  the  nearest  Burroughs 
office — of  which  there  are  213 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Today-"Your  Bill's 
Ready  Right  Now" 

(■Continued    from    picceeding    page) 

There's  no  checking  from  a  guest  ledger,  no  job 
of  copying  off  items  when  somebody  asks  for  a  bill, 
no  trial  balance  to  worry  about. 

No  matter  how  unexpectedly  a  guest  announces 
his  departure  he'll  find  his  bill  all  ready.  His  wife 
may  have  charged  a  purchase  at  the  news-stand 
or  his  chauffeur  may  have  bought  gasoline  only  a 
few  minutes  earlier — no  matter  what  the  last- 
minute  items  may  be  they  are  all  in  the  bill. 

Another  thing,  the  cost  of  each  service  and  of 
each  order  of  food  is  so  accurately  known  that  there 
is  no  danger  either  of  the  hotel  losing  money  or  the 
guest  being  overcharged. 

Bills  are  always  ready  and  always  right  at  Briar- 
cliff  Lodge — a  feature  as  characteristic  of  this  hotel 
as  are  the  cuisine,  the  service  and  the  accommoda- 
tions in  which  the  management  takes  such  pride. 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  will  print, 
add,  subtract,  automatically  extend  balances, 
and  do  away  with  the  little  errors  that  make  pen- 
and-ink  bookkeeping  such  a  complicated  tiresome, 
troublesome  task;  they  will  fit  any  loose  leaf  or 
card  ledger  bookkeeping  system. 


Adding— Bookkeeping -Calculating  ^11  Machines 
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firms  for  eaeli  of  the  past  five  years  in  order 
to  strike  a  fair  avei'age.  From  these  fig- 
ures, a  pomace  yield  of  20  per  cent,  was 
calculatec;!,  which  in  turn  yielded  oue-quar- 
ter  seed,  one-quarter  dry  skins,  and  one-half 
water. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


example  of  the  Staff  before  them,  paid 
not  the  slightest  heed,  and  it  is  the  curious 
truth  that  G.  H.  Q.  was  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  the  trouble  so  far  as  officers  were 
concerned.  'Discipline'  was  for  the  under 
dogs. 

"One  more  delicious  fact  and  I  have 
done.  A  British  Technical  Officer  per- 
fected a  telegraph  instrument,  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Fuller-phone,  whose 
signals  were  not  liable  to  interception  at 
all.  Here  was  a  complete  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  remained  only  to  install  it 
everywhere  and  prohibit  all  telephonic  con- 
versation. But  the  Staff  knew  of  a  better 
plan  for  turning  one's  whiskers  green.  It 
reserved  the  new  instrument  for  ordinarj' 
routine  work,  and  continued  to  talk  tactics 
over  the  telephone,  thus  cutting  out  at  a 
blow  all  the  unimportant  and  confusing 
talk  which  had  for  years  hampered  the 
enemy  in  his  efforts  to  intercept  reaUy  im- 
portant conversations.  What  balm  there 
must  have  been  in  Gilead!" 


"GRAPE  OIL,"  A  NEW  PRODUCT 
OF  THE  VINEYARDS 

PROHIBITION  is  not  to  ruin  the  grape- 
growers  after  all.  They  can  still  make 
raisins  and  sell  grape-juice,  and  now  comes 
Dr.  J.  H.  Shrader,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  with  a  plan  for 
making  "something  just  as  good"  as  cot- 
tonseed-oil out  of  grape-seeds.  Tests  have 
shown,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Ob- 
server (Charlotte,  N.  C),  that  the  resulting 
oil  is  edible  and  nutritious  and  may  become 
a  rival  of  olive-oil  for  cooking  and  for  mak- 
ing dressings.  Dr.  Shrader  also  suggests  the 
use  for  the  same  purpose  of  many  other  kinds 
of  seeds,  such  as  those  of  pumpkins,  toma- 
toes, and  other  vegetables.  We  are  now 
utilizing  so  much  vegetable  material  that 
was  formerly  thrown  away  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  this  sort  is  no  longer  sur- 
prizing. The  editor  of  The  Observer  expects 
it  to  give  "comfort  to  the  growers  of  the 
vine,"  and  it  should  be  noted  that  even  a 
return  to  anteprohibition  status  would  not 
alter  the  availability  of  grape-seeds  for  this 
purpose.     We  read: 

"The  announcement  ...  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  cotton  and  cotton  seed 
and  oil  industry,  so  large  and  important  in 
this  section  of  the  country  as  well  as  to  the 
grape-growers,  who  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their  wine  trade 
by  utilizing  the  grape-seeds  for  food  oil, 
supplementing  their  income  from  grape- 
juice. 

"Dr.  J.  H.  Shrader  ...  in  a  paper  read 
Viefore  the  Division  of  Industrial  Chemists 
and  Chemical  Engineers  of  the  American 
('hemical  Society,  suggested  that  all  waste 
of  this  character  from  vineyards  and  can- 
neries he  assembled  at  a  center,  so  that 
there  will  be  enough  tonnage  to  make  its 
fabrication  profitable. 

"'In  the  grape-juice  industry,'  he  says, 
'the  grapes  are  prest  in  ordinarj^  cider- 
presses  to  obtain  the  juice.  The  skins, 
seeds,  and  pulp  remain  behind  in  the  cloths. 
The  total  tonnage  of  grapes  prest  for  juice 
in  the  grape  belts  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
IMicliigan  was  ascertained  directly  from  the 


"'A  method  has  been  worked  out  and 
operated  in  the  laboratory  on  a  semicom- 
mercial  scale  whereby  grape-seed  can  be 
separated  from  wet  grape  pomace  without 
recourse  to  drying.  The  seed  separation 
will  enable  the  producer  to  take  out  his 
seed  from  the  balance  of  the  waste  at  each 
pulping  and  pressing  station.  This  makes 
him  independent  of  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping all  of  his  waste  to  the  central  plant, 
when  freight-rates  make  such  shipment 
prohibitive.' 

"Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  grape- 
juice  pressing  season,  which  lasts  from 
September  to  November,  this  well-known 
agricultural  chemist  has  estimated  on  a 
plant  only  large  enough  to  dry  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  seed  and  then  press  it  in 
winter  months.  He  calculates  that  a 
charge  of  nine  dollars  per  ton  of  raw  mate- 
rial is  allowed  for  drying  and  handling  from 
freight-cars  to  storage  bins,  while  fifteen 
dollars  to  the  ton  of  dry  grape-seed  is  al- 
lowed for  expelling  the  oil  and  handling 
from  the  seed  storage  to  the  oil  in  tanks. 
This  would  include  all  overhead  and  man- 
agement charges,  except  rent  of  property 
or  interest  on  real-estate  investment. 

' '  Dr.  Shrader  believes  that  the  efficiency 
of  these  plants  could  be  increased  bj^  also 
extracting  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  toma- 
toes, as  a  great  many  such  seeds  are  re- 
jected in  the  making  of  catsup  and  in 
canning.  Seeds  from  pumpkins  and  those 
from  other  vegetables  can  also  be  utilized, 
he  says. 

' '  It  really  Ijegins  to  look  as  if  the  grape- 
growers  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  ruined 
by  prohibition,  after  all." 


INFECTION   FROM  POSTAGE-STAMPS 

A  LARGE  majority  of  citizens  probably 
lick  their  postage-stamps.  Business 
firms  that  have  a  large  correspondence  use 
mechanical  moistening-devices,  but  the 
easiest  way  to  prepare  a  single  stamp  for 
use  is  to  employ  the  tongue,  transferring 
thereto  part  of  the  gum  and  whatever 
bacteria  may  be  living  in  it.  It  has  been 
proved  that  stamps  harbor  various  germs 
of  disease,  and  the  popular  method  of  ap- 
plying them  is  undoubtedly  unhygienic. 
An  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine 
(New  York)  thinks,  however,  that  the 
danger  of  infection  from  stamps  is  in  no 
way  comparable  with  that  from  food  and 
drink.  Most  of  the  kinds  of  bacteria 
found  in  the  stamp-gum  are  found  also  in 
most  of  our  mouths,  where  they  lurk  ready 
to  infect  us  whenever  they  choose  to  assume 
the  virulent  stage.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  stamp-licking  wiU  cause  an 
epidemic;  but  it  is  not  a  nice  habit,  and 
we  had  better  stop  it,  says  the  editor: 

' '  The  ubiquity  of  microorganisms  is  part 
of  common  knowledge.  The  mere  presence, 
however,  of  bacteria  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  menace.  Numerous  organ- 
isms are  of  inestimable  service  in  assuring 
the  purification  of  streams,  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  un- 
desirable material.  The  abundance  of 
]jathogenic  bacteria  forms  the  essential 
problem  underljnng  the  spread  of  disease. 


"From  time  to  time  attention  is  drawn 
to  many  of  the  simple  acts  of  life  which 
contain  a  slight  hazard  to  health,  and,  un- 
fortunately, such  items  are  too  frequently 
overstrest.  In  the  complexity  of  modern 
living,  the  high  development  of  social  inter- 
course, the  growth  of  transportation,  the 
increased  contacts  of  human  beings,  it  is 
impossible  to  live  without  some  degree  of 
exposure  to  a  vast  A^ariety  of  incidents 
which  might  be  productive  of  bacterial 
contamination.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, to  have  life  consist  of  a  series  of  fears. 
There  are  sufficient  real  dangers  from 
bacterial  carriers  to  appreciate  the  mini- 
mum dangers  which  may  be  said  to  lurk 
in  various  routine  performances  of  daily  life. 

' '  Another  exam^ile  of  suggesting  a  danger 
is  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  'The 
Postage-Stamp  as  a  Possible  Source  of 
Infection,'  by  J.  Diner  and  G.  Horstman, 
in  The  Medical  Times.  Postage-stamps 
were  secured  from  fifty  different  places 
and  note  was  made  as  to  whether  they  w^ere 
kept  exposed  on  the  desk  or  were  held  for 
sale  in  a  drawer  or  cash-register.  Labora- 
tory tests  were  then  made  to  determine  the 
bacterial  content  of  the  stamps  by  shaking 
them  out  in  a  saline  solution  and  then 
plating  ...  on  an  agar  medium  and 
counting  the  colonies  after  forty-eight 
hours'  incubation.  No  stamp  was  free 
from  germs.  Twenty  contained  colonies 
too  numerous  to  count.  There  appears  to 
be  very  little  difference  in  the  growth 
secured  from  stamps  which  were  exposed 
on  the  desk  and  those  held  in  the  drawer. 
The  estimation  of  the  different  colonies, 
however,  is  by  no  means  significant.  More 
suggestive  is  the  fact  that  there  were 
recovered  and  determined  through  the  use 
of  differential  media  and  the  examination 
of  stained  smears  colon  bacilli,  staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  pneumococci,  and 
diphtheroid  bacilli. 

"  Unf orturiately ,  no  tests  were  made  to 
determine  the  virulence  of  any  of  the 
bacteria  recovered,  wherefore  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  degree  of  danger 
was  presented  by  the  presence  of  these 
various  organisms." 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  editor 
goes  on,  that  had  these  stamps  been 
moistened  with  the  tongue,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  organisms  entering  the 
mouth  would  have  been  increased,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  most  oral  cavities 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  most  of  these 
organisms  without  making  use  of  a  postage- 
stamp.  Were  stamps  a  grave  source  of 
infection,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
population  would  undoubtedly  be  suffer- 
ing from  some  infection  due  to  this  cause 
because  of  the  commonness  of  the  method 
of  licking  postage-stamps.    He  continues : 

' '  The  gum  utilized  for  making  the  stamp 
adhere  constitutes  a  favorable  medium  for 
bacterial  growth,  and  for  this  reason,  pos- 
sibly, it  may  be  said  that  stamps  are  more 
dangerous  than  some  other  articles  to 
which  the  tongue  may  be  applied.  If  one 
considers,  however,  the  vast  numbers  of 
ordinary  stamps  daily  wetted  by  the 
saliva,  and  then  thinks  also  of  the  number 
of  fingers  that  go  into  mouths,  and  the 
vast  nvimber  of  only  partially  clean  eating- 
utensils  which  sinylarly  enter  the  buccal 
cavity,  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  sufficient  degree  of 
possibility  of  infection  from  this  soiu'ce  to 
Avarrant  vieAving  it  Avith  any  great  alarm. 

"The  mouth  is  a  significant  channel  of 
entry    for    pathogenic    bacteria,    a-Hd    the 
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JACK 


rHE  REES  is  ihe  nnly  Jack  ^uji/h  the  Doub/e  Worm 
Gear  Drive,  —  t/ie  most  efficient  application  of  ponver 
knoivn  to  mechanics.  This  cut-a-nvay  vieii:  of  the  passenger 
car  model  illustrates  in  general  the  principle  as  applied  in 
all  Rees  Jack  Models. 


Rees  Jacks  for  Trucks 

Many  prominent  truck  manutacturers 
and  operators  of  large  fleets  of  trucks 
have  adopted  Rees  Truck  Jacks  as  their 
standard  lifting  tool  equipment. 

Rees  Truck  Jacks  are  made  in  a  range 
of  sizes  which  meet  any  truck  needs.  The 
same  double-worm  gear-drive  principle 
of  power  application  as  used  in  the  auto- 
mobile Rees  Jack  is  embodied  in  the 
truck  models. 

All  Rees  Jacks  are  rated  conservatively. 
They  do  their  full  work  easily  with  one 
man  operating  them,  and  have  a  reason- 
able overload  capacity  with  an  ample 
factor  of  safety. 


ATOUCH  of  tire  trouble  on  a  cold, 
wintry  day  is  quite  enough  to  convince 
any  motorist  that  the  convenient  and  time- 
saving  features  of  the  Rees  Double  Worm 
Gear  Drive  Jack  are  worth  many  times  its 
original  cost. 

You  lift  the  Rees  from  the  tool  box,  straighten 
the  folding  handle  and  attach  it  to  the  jack. 
From  a  standing  position  you  slip  the  jack  in 
place  with  the  assistance  of  the  handle,  and 
turn.  The  heaviest  car  is  raised  quickly, 
easily  and  without  getting  down  in  the  wet 
and  slush. 

Rees  Jack  No.  1,  passenger  car  model,  has 
lifting  capacity  of  4000  pounds,  with  an 
ample  overload  capacity  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency safely.  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  prepaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  5S9.00;  west  of  the 
Rockies,  ^9.50. 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

Dept.  16,  7501  Thomas  Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive 
Jacks  for  Motor  Trucks,  Railway  and  Industrial  Purposes. 
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General  Motors  Ituok^ 


on  Dairy  Routes 
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CMC  Brakes  are  positive  in 
action  and  great  in  strength; 
they  hold  the  truck  under  most 
difficult  conditions.  Adjust- 
ments are  made  by  turnini 
large,  simple,  self-locking  wing 
nuts  on  Brake  rods,  an  opera'' 
tion  which  can  be  done  without, 
tools. in  a   few  seconds' timif. 


Sixteen  GMC  Trucks,  most  of  them  ^  to  1  ton  capacity,  are  deliver- 
ing milk  daily  in  Seattle  and  suburbs,  for  Kristoferson  s  Dairy, 
August  Kristoferson,  owner,  says:  — 

"We  have  used  GMC  trucks  for  the  past  five  years,  and  have  put  them 
through  the  hardest  kind  of  service.  In  the  meantime  we  have  tried  two 
other  makes  of  trucks,  the  use  of  which  has  proved  that  CMC's  are  the 
best  trucks  we  can  get  for  our  business.  We  might  add  that  our  first 
GMC  is  still  on  the  job,  and  never  misses  a  day.  We  are  now  standard- 
izing on  GMC  trucks  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  operating  in  the  city  of  Seattle." 

GMC  Model  16,  H  to  1  ion,  was  the  model  selected  as  standard  in  its 
class  by  the  War  Department.  GMC  Trucks  are  backed  by  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  the  strongest  organization  in  the  auto- 
motive industry. 


Generai^  Motors  Truck  Company 

PO?<TIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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iiricleau  mouth  is  a  potent  source  of  danger 
to  health.  A  large  variety  of  disease- 
producing  organisms  have  been  found  in 
the  mouth,  some  of  which  are  dangerous  to 
the  individual  and  others  which  appar- 
ently do  him  no  harm.  The  sterile  mouth 
probably  does  not  exist,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  protection  has  been  developed 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that  there 
is  more  or  less  general  success  in  over- 
coming the  large  proportion  of  the  sup- 
posedly infective  bacteria.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  mere  demonstration  of 
the  bacterial  content  of  postage-stamps 
does  not  serve  as  an  indictment  against 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health. 
The  hygienic  lesson  that  people  should 
not  lick  postage-stamps  is  certainly  sound; 
but,  nevertheless,  this  practise  is  scarcely 
to  be  construed  as  a  potential  danger 
compared  with  the  eating  and  drinking 
which  are  so  essential  for  sustenance,  but, 
nevertheless,  are  responsible  for  a  large 
measure  of  bacterial  contamination  of  the 
oral  cavity." 


THE  COLOR  OF  BABIES'  EYES 

THAT  babies  almost  invariably  have 
deep  blue  eyes  during  the  first  weeks 
of  life  is  asserted  in  an  editorial  by  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (Chicago).  Those  of  us  whose  eyes 
are  black  or  brown  acquired  this  tint  later 
in  life.  The  change  doubtless  takes  place 
at  different  times  in  different  countries 
and  races.  We  have  no  universal  statistics, 
but  in  Bavaria  three-quarters  of  the  babies 
are  still  blue-eyed  at  three  months,  70 
per  cent,  at  six  months,  and  53  per  cent, 
at  one  year.  Only  32  per  cent,  kept  on 
being  blue-eyed  until  they  were  fully 
grown.  In  this  case  68  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population  had  changed  the  color 
of  their  eyes  since  early  infancy.  This 
variability  of  eye  color  does  not  seem 
to  be  popularly  known  or  appreciated. 
The  writer  of  the  article  mentioned  above 
ascribes  it  to  deposition  of  pigment  in  the 
iris  as  the  child  grows,  the  blue  iris  being 
an  evidence  of  deficient  pigmentation. 
He  says: 

"Modern  investigations  have  furnished 
a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  th(>  color 
changes  in  the  iris  during  early  infancy. 
The  blue  color  is  alleged  to  })e  due  to  the 
paucity  of  i)igment  in  the  stroma  of  the 
iris.  This  tissue  is  still  very  thin  in  early 
life,  so  that  the  posterior  layer  of  pigm(>nt 
in  the  eye  is  plainly  apparent  through  it. 
With  increasing  age  the  stroma  thiakens. 
If  no  further  pigmentation  takes  place  in 
it,  the  iris  tcnids  to  manifest  a  light  blue 
or  a  gray  shade;  but  when  pigment  is 
deposited  in  the  iris  layers,  this  organ  lie- 
comes  brown.  Even  in  n(>gro  infants  the 
iris  may  be  blue  in  early  life. 

"The  progress  of  the  changes  of  color 
shows  some  uniformity  when  large  num- 
bers of  infants  are  observed.  Doubtless 
they  vary  for  difTerent  localities  and  races, 
which  are  well  known  to  exhibit  character- 
istic eye  (colors  (hat  show  a  hereditary 
constanciy.  The  blond  complexion  of  flu- 
Scandinavians  is  associated  with  the  liglit 
blue,  or  less  pigmented,  iris.     In  a  group 


of  persons  ex;amined  in  Munich,  only  32 
per  cent,  of  the  adults  retained  the  blue 
iris.  Among  the  children  of  these  persons 
the  rate  of  alteration  in  iris  color  varied 
considerably.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  life  three-quarters  of  them  still  retained 
the  blue  color;  in  six  months  it  was  still 
characteristic  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  infants ; 
at  the  ages  of  nine  months  and  one  year 
the  blue-eyed  infant  population  repre- 
sented 63  per  cent,  and  53  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively. These  data  thus  indicate  the 
slow  progressive  pigmentation  of  the  eyes 
leading  to  darker  iris  colors  in  the  Bavarian 
groups  examined. 

"Schindler  has  called  attention  in  this 
connection  to  observations  made  in 
Pfaundler's  clinic  at  Munich  on  a  possible 
correlation  between  the  rate  of  pigmenta- 
tion, with  corresponding  change  in  the 
color  of  the  iris,  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
infant.  According  to  her,  the  iris  of  many 
malnourished  young,  particularly  among 
those  suffering  from  somewhat  chronic 
disturbances  of  digestion  or  metabolism 
leading  to  atrophic  manifestations,  may 
exhibit  a  change  of  shade  at  an  age  when 
healthy  infants  as  a  rule  still  retain  the 
blue  color.  The  appearance  has  been 
described  as  a  dirty  gray  shade,  some- 
times fusing  into  a  brownish  tint. 

"If  the  premature  pigmentation  of  the 
iris  in  early  infancy  is,  in  fact,  a  symptom 
of  severe  metabolic  disorder— a  suggestion 
which  further  careful  clinical  observation 
should  help  to  establish  or  refute — its 
cause  becomes  an  immediate  occasion 
for  speculation.  In  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther experimental  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Munich  pediatricians  conjecture 
that  the  darker  color  of  the  iris  of  mal- 
nourished infants  is  due  to  a  deposition 
of  pigment  arising  from  augmented  dis- 
integration of  blood  pigment.  .  .  .  By 
analogy,  a  deposition  of  pigment  else- 
where might  be  expected.  At  best,  how- 
ever, this  is  theorizing,  for  it  is  not  even 
known  whether  the  pigment  of  the  iris  is 
actually  derived  from  that  of  the  blood." 


"SOUNDS"  AND  "NOISES,"  AND 
THEIR   QUALITIES 

"\1  THEN  is  a  noise  really  "noisy"? 
*  *  When  is  it  so  loud  as  to  become  ob- 
jectionable? An  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electrical  Review  (London)  reminds  us 
that  we  have  at  present  no  method  of  spec- 
ifying the  loudness  or  characteristics  of  a 
sound,  unless  it  is  a  musical  note.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  imitative  words  for  certain 
types  of  noise — words  like  "crash,"  "bang," 
"tinkle,"  and  "rattle";  yet  these  give 
only  a  rough  indication  of  what  the  noise 
is  like.  The  recognition  of  certain  noises 
is  very  important,  but  there  is  generally 
no  way  of  describing  them  in  words.  The 
same  is  true,  of  course,  of  certain  other 
sensations,  such  as  smells  and  tastes. 
Who  could  tell  a  person  who  had  never 
seen  an  apple,  for  instance,  how  to  recog- 
nize it  by  taste?  Or  who  can  put  into 
words  the  odor  of  a  rose  or  of  sulfuretted 
liydrogen?  With  regard  to  sounds,  the 
writer  of  the  Review  editorial  thinks  we 
need  not  despair  of  finding  some  verbal 
method  of  description  and  measurement; 
but  he  gives  no  hint  of  how  to  arrive  at  it. 
He  writes: 

"The  engineer  is  responsible  for  a  vast 
amount    of    (lie    noise    in    the   worM.   and. 
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equally  with  the  general  public,  he  suffers 
from  the  discomfort  and  mental  fatigue 
which  it  produces.  In  fact,  he  often  suffers 
more  acutely  than  the  layman,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  physical  assaults  on  his  tym- 
pana of  a  noisy  tram-car  or  a  squeaking 
wheel,  his  engineering  instincts  are  af- 
fronted by  the  mechanical  inefficiency  and 
destructiveness  which  the  sounds  denote. 
Useless  in  itself,  like  pain  in  the  animal 
world,  noise  may  serve  the  ])urpose  of  call- 
ing attention  to  conditions  which,  un- 
checked, would  lead  to  disaster.  The  roar 
of  a  badly  constructed  gear-drive  indicates 
a  state  of  affairs  which  will  prematurely 
terminate  the  life  of  the  mechanism,  and 
cavitation  noises  in  a  i)ump  similarly  warn 
the  initiated  that  the  impeller  wiU  come  to 
an  untimely  end.  Noises  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  cost  money  to  produce,  not  only 
by  the  destruction  of  machinery,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  working 
which  the  noise  denotes.  The  earlier  types 
of  motor-omnibus  on  the  streets  of  London 
were  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  because 
'the  noise  they  made  could  not  be  pro- 
duced for  lid.  per  mile,'  and  there  is  much 
wisdom  in  the  statement. 

"Many  kinds  of  noise,  of  course,  do  not 
indicate  a  serious  mechanical  loss  of  ineffi- 
ciency. The  din  of  a  boiler-shop  and  the 
racket  of  a  shipyard  are  cases  in  i:)oint. 
The  effect  of  such  noises  on  cost  is  an  indi- 
rect one.  Quietness  would  not  bring  about 
any  noticeable  saving  in  power  or  material, 
but  it  would  no  doubt  bring  about  an  in- 
crease of  production  by  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  endurance  of  the  workers,  facili- 
tating the  transmission  of  orders,  and  pos- 
sibly by  reducing  accidents.  However, 
even  when  noise  can  not  be  shown  to  be 
actively  injurious,  it  is  to  be  condemned 
on  account  of  its  very  uselessness.  The 
production  of  noise  is  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  every  one  unwillingly  subjected 
to  it;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  law  can 
be  invoked  in  support  of  such  rights. 

"Since  artificial  noise  is  so  constant  and 
exasperating  a  condition  of  our  daily  life,  it 
is  rather  dubious  that  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  define  permissible  noises 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Public  motor  vehicles 
which  are  too  noisy  are  ordered  off  the 
streets  by  the  police,  who  depend,  we  Ixv 
lieve,  entirely  upon  their  own  judgment 
and  common  sense  in  taking  action.  Tram- 
cars,  however,  appear  to  enjoy  immunity 
from  such  control,  and  may  thunder  along 
with  an  intolerable  din.  Certain  kinds  of 
noise  are  permitted,  while  others  are  for- 
bidden, yet  no  one  can  define  either  the 
intensity  or  the  pitch  of  a  sound  in  rela- 
tion to  its  legitimacy.  Devices  exist  for 
the  measurement  of  electricity,  heat,  or 
light  to  any  required  degr(>e  of  accuracy. 
The  intensity  and  distribution  of  light  in 
our  streets  and  rooms  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  photom(>ter,  but 
nobody  yet  has  devised  an  instrument  for 
rcTidering  a  corresjionding  service  as  re- 
gards sound.  The  student  of  acoustics 
busies  himself  with  musical  notes  and  their 
properties,  and  the  really  practical  {prob- 
lem of  m(>asuring  evcry-day  noises  is  en- 
tirely neglected. 

"The  absence  of  any  method  of  siu-cify- 
ing  sounds,  either  by  comparison  with  some 
easily  reproducible  standard  sound,  or  in 
some  more  fundamental  manner,  is  a 
greater  drawback  than  is  often  n-alized. 
For  example,  when  an  observer  has  learned 
for  himself  to  distinguish  the  sound  mad(i 
by  a  submarine  amid  the  cliaos  of  water- 
noises  heard  in  the  hydrojihone,  there  is  no 
way  in  which  he  can  record  his  knowledge' 
or  impart  it  to  any  other  person.  Simi- 
larly, the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  or  the  song  of 
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the  nightingale  would  be  sounds  irrecover- 
able as  the  note  of  the  dodo  Avith  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species  which  uttered  them. 
The  gramophone,  it  is  true,  Avill  preserve 
some  sounds  for  us  with  reasonable  fidelity, 
but  it  affords  no  help  to  any  one  wishing 
to  impart  the  idea  of  a  sound  to  another 
man  bj'  words  or  Avriting.  Something 
much  more  fundamental  is  wanted,  Avhich 
W'ill  represent  the  air  vibrations  either  vis- 
ually, as  a  graph,  or  to  the  intelligence  by 
means  of  numbers.  In  these  days  of  re- 
fined physical  measurements,  it  should  not 
be  impossible  to  devise  something,  of  the 
kind  required,  so  that  the  investigator 
could  study  sounds  of  all  kinds  in  a  quan- 
titative and,  therefore,  scientific  manner, 
and  the  engineer  could  attack  the  problem 
of  noise  from  the  standpoint  of  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  particular  features  which 
render  certain  sounds  objectionable." 


DYNAMITE  IN  THE   SUGAR-BOWL 

THIS  starthng  title  is  camouflage  for  a 
sober  account,  contributed  by  E.  T. 
Lednura  to  The  Du  Pont  Magazine  (Wil- 
mington, Del.),  of  the  way  in  Avhich  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  is  linked  with 
the  all  too  small  production  of  sugar. 
Dynamite,  in  brief,  blasts  the  limestone 
that  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  the  sugar  from  sugar-beets, 
and  it  is  also  used,  in  many  cases,  to  im- 
prove soil  conditions  for  growing  them. 
Sugar-beets,  Mr.  Lednum  tells  us,  are 
grown  successfully  in  many  States,  of 
which  Colorado,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  California  are  the  largest  pro- 
ducers. In  Weld  County,  Col.,  it  is  re- 
ported that  seventy  thousand  acres  .of 
sugar-beets  have  been  contracted  for.  If 
a  normal  yield  is  obtained,  the  sugar-beet 
producers  will  receive  approximately  nine 
million  dollars.  This  will  make  Weld 
County,  Col.,  the  largest  sugar-beet-pro- 
ducing county  in  the  United  States.  He 
goes  on : 

"As  with  any  other  crop,  soil,  subsoil 
topography,  and  climate,  all  figure  in  the 
growing  of  sugar-beets.  Almost  any  fer- 
tile soil  capable  of  producing  other  good 
crops,  if  properly  handled,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory for  sugar-beets.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  beet-roots  to  penetrate  a  surface  soil 
underlaid  with  a  hardpan.  If  the  hardpan 
be  a  close,  compact,  earthy  formation,  how- 
ever, the  condition  can  be  overcome  by 
blasting  with  dynamite  of  proper  strength; 
but  if  the  hardpan  be  of  rock. and  close  to 
the  surface,  little  can  be  done  to  improve , 
its  condition  for  sugar-beets. 

"Favorable  topography  is  of  great 
value.  Hilly  country  is  not  generally  sat- 
isfactory, especially  if  the  hills  are  likely 
to  wash.  Gently  or  moderately  rolling 
land  is  the  most  desirable  in  sections  where 
sugar-beets  are  produced  under  rainfall. 
For  irrigated  lands,  however,  it  is  prefer- 
able that  soil  surface  be  sufficiently  level 
to  permit  of  uniform  irrigation. 

"Climate  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors.  The  temperate  regions  are  most 
successful  as  sugar-beet-producing  sections. 
The  pulp  is  disposed  of  as  fodder  for  stock. 
The  raw  juice  is  carried  through  heaters 


to  the  mixing  tanks,  where  milk  of  lime 
or  saccharated  milk  is  added.  After  the 
heating  and  mixing,  the  juice  is  carried  into 
tanks,  where  carbonic  acids  is  introduced  in 
order  to  neutralize  the  lime.  From  these 
the  juice  is  carried  to  the  filtering  processes 
and  through  carbonation  tanks  to  insure 
clear  juice. 

"The  process  from  this  point  comprises 
sulfitation,  refiltration,  reclarification, 
again  refiltration,  boiling  and  crystalliza- 
tion, separation,  and  granulation.  Then 
the  product  is  ready  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  for  consumption. 

"Explosives  blast  the  limestone  from 
Avhich  saccharate  milk  of  lime,  used  to 
purify  the  raw  juice,  is  produced.  Lime- 
stone and  coke  in  known  quantities  are 
burned  in  a  lime-kiln.  These  kilns  are 
located  at  the  beet-sugar  refineries,  as  the 
gas  produced  in  the  kilns  is  utilized  in  the 
sugar-refining  process.  In  the  'Steffens' 
process  of  refining,  the  burned  lime  is 
passed  to  a  crusher,  elevated  to  the  grind- 
ing-mills,  Avhere  it  is  ground  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, Avhich  must  practically  all  pass  a  two- 
hundred-mesh  sieve.  The  powdered  lime 
is  then  elevated  to  a  storage  bin.  From 
the  storage  bin  it  is  passed  through  scales 
to  the  coolers,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  composed  of  molasses  and  the 
sweet"  water  from  the  saccharate  filter 
process.  The  cakes  from  the  filter  proc- 
ess are  carried  to  the  mixing  tanks,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  sweet  water  from  the 
carbonic  process.  The  resulting  saccha- 
rate of  milk  is  then  carried  to  the  raw-juice 
mixing  tanks  and  mixed  with  the  raw 
juice.  The  quantity  of  lime  used  is  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  the  beets,  the 
fineness  of  the  powder,  and  the  tempera- 
ture maintained  in  the  molasses  solution. 
A  very  high  temperature,  coarse  powder, 
or  too  rapid  addition  of  the  lime  causes 
the  latter  to  hydrate.  Partial  hydration 
of  the  lime  can  not  be  avoided.  If  the  fac- 
tory treats  only  its  molasses  production, 
additional  lime  is  necessary  for  the  juice. 
The  consumption  of  limestone  will  vary 
with  the  quality  of  lime,  and,  with  practise 
in  sugar-beet  refineries  where  the  'Steffens' 
process  is  not  used. 

"Lime,  in  conjunction,  generally,  Avith 
sulfur  dioxid  gas,  is  the  most  important 
chemical  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
raw  cane-sugar.  The  amount  of  lime  used 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  cane-sugar, 
is,  however,  much  less  than  in  beet-sugar 
manufacture;  nevertheless,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  lime  used  in  the  cane-sugar  industry 
is  large  in  the  aggregate.  Thus  dynamite 
finds  a  necessary  altho  indirect  use  in 
preparing  sugar  for  table  use." 


IS   AUTOMATIC   TRAIN-CONTROL 
COMING? 

WHAT  is  being  done  to  install  some 
system  of  automatic  train-control  on 
our  railroads?  The  phrase,  as  our  readers 
Avill  remember,  means  the  avoidance  of  a 
collision  by  actually  stopping  the  train  in- 
stead of  simply  notifying  the  engineer  by- 
signal  that  he  must  stop  it.  No  mechan- 
ism is  perfect,  but  the  human  brain,  when 
used  mechanicall3',  seems  particularly 
prone  to  failure.  Hence  many  railway 
accidents  which  it  is  now  generally  ack- 
nowledged are  aA'oidable.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago) 
believes  that  much  ought  to  be  done  -within 
the  next  few  months  toward  the  settlement 
of  this  question. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has  taken 
steps  in  this  direction,  by  the  appointment 
of  a  train-control  committee,  Avhich  has 
made  personal  inA'estigation  of  experi- 
mental train-control  installations.  The 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  committee 
of  the  house  of  representatives  has  also 
been  conducting  an  inA'estigation  of  the 
practical  operation  of  automatic  control 
systems.     He  goes  on: 

"A  committee  of  the  Signal  DiA'ision  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  vhich 
met  in  Chicago  last  month,  submitted  the 
requisites  adopted  by  the  automatic  train- 
control  committee  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  last  February. 
In  the  discussion  Avhich  folloAved  it  was 
brought  out  that  systems  of  automatic 
train-control,  promoted  by  several  manu- 
facturers through  private  enterprise,  are 
noAv  available,  and  some  of  these  are  in 
successful  operation  on  heavy  traffic  rail- 
roads. Further,  it  Avas  urged  that  signal 
engineers  give  more  attention  and  encour- 
agement to  this  line  of  development  than 
had  been  the  experience  in  the  past. 

"We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  railroad 
managements,  in  general,  have  not  en- 
couraged the  development  of  automatic 
train-control,  and  about  the  only  line  of 
defense  Avhich  it  has  seemed  could  be  made 
consistently  was  that  trial  of  automatic 
train-control  systems  in  earnest  would  re- 
sult in  a  popular  demand  for  general  equip- 
ment of  railroads  with  such  devices  in  ad- 
vance of  the  financial  ability  of  the  railroads 
to  undertake  the  same. 

"It  Avill  be  remembered  that,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  there  was  a  popular  demand 
for  all-steel  passenger  equipment,  and  it 
Avas  not  long  after  one  of  the  large  railway 
systems  began  to  equip  its  trains  Avith  such 
cars  until  all-steel  passenger  coaches  and 
sleepers  became  a  familiar  sight  through- 
out the  country.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
question  but  that  whole-hearted  experi- 
ments Avitli  automatic  train-control  on  a 
number  of  railroads  Avould  soon  result  in 
developing  satisfactory  operation  there- 
with, and  that  a  popular  demand  for  the 
general  equipment  of  railroads  A\ith  such 
apparatus  could  hardly  be  resisted.  As  to 
the  mechanical  problems  involved  we 
doubt  if  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  signal 
engineers,  any  serious  difficulty.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  automatic  block-signaling 
on  railroads  has  been  one  of  gradual  prog- 
ress from  the  start,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
In  regard  to  automatic  train-control  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  diffi.culties 
Avould  arise  Avhich  could  not  be  overcome 
by  perscA^erance." 

What,  then,  is  essential  to  put  automatic 
train-control  on  a  desirable  footing?  The 
A\riter  believes  that  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  There  must,  he  says, 
be  such  leeway  in  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  roads,  Avhen  they  are  turned  over  again 
to  their  owners,  and  such  restoration  of 
confidence  with  investors,  that  capital  can 
be  raised  for  large  improA'ements  and  new 
construction  generally.  The  highest  dcA-el- 
opment  can  not  be  expected  unless  the 
prospect  for  liberal  earnings  shall  be  im- 
proved. The  cost  of  equipping  a  line  with 
a  suitable  installation  would  probably  be  at 
least  .$1,000  to  $1,500  per  mile  of  either 
single-  or  double-track.     To  conclude: 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is 
bad  collision  accidents  continue  to  happen 
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Great   work!    Twenty  minutes 
after  some  of  the  important  Peace  Con- 
ference speeches  were  delivered,  mimeo- 
graphed copies  were  ready  for  distribution 
and  consideration.  In  Paris,  in  the  heart  of 
the  whirl  of  world  events,  the  Mimeograph 

with  stout  and  swift  dependability  did  yeo- 
man service.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  without  it.  Speed  and 
accuracy  were  there  indispensable.  And  the  Mimeograph 
met  the  great  test — just  as  it  is  doing  in  governmental, 
business  and  educational  institutions  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.    With  amazing  rapidity  and  fine  exactness  it 
reproduces  typewritten  sheets,  maps,  drawings,  forms  and 
the  like — first  copies  ready  in  a  few  minutes — and  there- 
after five  thousand  an  hour.    Stencils  will  run  thousands 
of  copies  without  renewing.    All  done  at  small  cost.    Great 
work,  that!   Why  not  know  more  about  it,  now?  Get  book- 
let "L"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Air  Keeps  Things  Moving 

AIR  is  free.  Everyone  uses  it.  Yet  few  use  it  in  the  many  ways  it  can 
jr\  be  used.  Properly  controlled,  moving  air  can  do  some  profitable 
work  in  your  plant.  For  the  past  sixty  years  it  has  been  our  work  to 
make  the  air  do  your  bidding.  Today  we  make  air  do  more  industrial 
work  than  most  manufacturers  realize.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use 
of  air  will  permit  you  to  operate  under  lower  production  costs. 


•Lvvvrvf  \u^_ 


Fresh  air 
does  away 
with  the 
three- 
o'clock 
slump 


In  a  large  printing  plant  it  was  noted  that  around 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon  production  took  a  de- 
cided slump.  The  men  were  willing  enough  to  work 
hard — they  simply  were  forced  to  slow  up. 

One  of  our  engineers  pointed  out  that  the  cause 
was  lack  of  pure  air,  and  after  careful  calculation  a 
Sturtevant  Ventilating  System  was  installed. 

This  plant  now  runs  through  to  quitting 
time  at  much  better  speed.  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  supplying  enough  air  to  the  men 
— clean  air,  air  that  could  build  energy. 


Our  business  is  to  take  the  air  condition  in  a 
plant  as  we  find  it  and  then  change  it  to  the  "way 
it  should  be.  This  includes  air  conditioning,  dry- 
ing, cooling,  heating  and  ventilating,  air  convey- 
ing, mechanical  draught,  and  vacuum  cleaning. 

To  learn  how  air  can  be  used  in  your  business, 


Powdered  milk  is  made  possible  by 
air  apparatus 

You  have  very  likely  heard  of  powdered  milk — pure,  fresh 
cow's  milk  from  which  the  water  has  been  extracted.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  milk  'by  currents  of  dry,  heated  air 
which  come  in  contact  with  a  spray  of  the  liquid  milk. 

Air  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to  ship  fresh  milk  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  where  the  cow  was  milked,  in 
small  cans  for  families  or  in  barrels  for  bakers,  confectioners, 
and  large  users  in  general. 

Working  on  the   same  basic 
principles  asthe  equipment  which 
makes  powdered  milk  possible, 
is  other  apparatus  which  dries      /X< 
lumber,   paper,   bricks    and       / 
numerous    other    articles 
of  every-day  use. 
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write,  phone,  or  wire  us.  State  the  exact  nature 
of  your  business.  We  will  then  forward  you 
bulletins  describing  the  use  of  air  in  your  busi- 
ness. Or,  if  you  specially  request  it,  we  will  send 
a  representative  to  visit  your  plant  and  go  over 
your  problem  with  you.   Address: 


B.  F.   STURTEVANT    COMPANY 

EUGENE  N.  FOSS,  President 
Hyde    Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  one  of  the  following  24  Branch  Offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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with  the  usual  freqiienej^  and  progrossive 
railway  managements  are  convinced  that 
even  the  best  of  our  systems  of  automatic 
block-signals  do  not  protect  traffic  as  se- 
curel3^  as  would  be  the  ease  with  automatic 
train-control.  In  one  sense  such  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  of  automatic 
block-signals,  or  one  more  step  toward 
complete  safety  of  operation. 

"It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  addition, 
that  the  installation  of  such  equipment 
must  necessarily  be  expensive  and  that,  in 
the  end,  the  public  must  bear  the  expense. 
In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  if  Con- 
gress, in  turning  bade  the  railroads  to  pri- 
vate operation,  will  provide  liberally 
enough  for  railroad  earnings,  the  manage- 
ments of  these  properties  will  not  be  de- 
linquent in  developing  automatic  train-con- 
trol. If  there  were  less  agitation  about 
putting  a  death-watch  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  roads  under  private  control,  with  a 
view  to  gobble  up  any  excess  earnings  for 
the  benefit  of  this  or  that  class,  there  might 
then  be  more  encouragement  for  railway 
managements  to  think  of  laying  out  liberal 
programs  of  improvement  in  many  ways, 
and  among  these  to  meet  the  evident  need 
for  automatic  train-control." 


SALTING"  A  MINE 


A  POOR  mine  is  said  to  be  "salted" 
■^*-  when  good  ore  is  secretly  deposited 
therein,  where  it  may  be  found  and  tested 
by  an  expert  sent  to  report  on  it  by  intend- 
ing investors.  This  has  been,  and  is,  a 
favorite  method  of  swindling,  since  the 
expert  is  deceived  as  well  as  his  employers, 
and  his  favorable  report  on  the  mine  is 
made  in  perfectly  good  faith.  Morton 
Webber,  who  contributes  to  The  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco)  an 
article  on  "The  Detection  of  Salting,"  tells 
us  that  the  fraud  may  be  practised  in  at 
least  seven  ways.  These  methods  are 
undoubtedly  known  to  all  mine-swindlers, 
and  they  are  described  here  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  victims.  The  methods 
include  preparation  of  the  mine  -  faces 
before  the  arrival  of  the  examining  en- 
gineer, the  introduction  of  the  "salt" 
into  the  sample  during  the  cutting,  in- 
jecting "salt"  in  the  form  of  solution  into 
the  sample-sacks,  secretly  dropping  "salt" 
in  the  sample  during  crushing,  mixing,  or 
reduction  to  pulp,  rubbing  "salt"  on  the 
bucking-board  and  crusher-jaws  after  the 
examining  force  has  gone  to  bed  (only 
applicable  in  gold  and  silver  examinations), 
introducing  "salt"  into  the  flux,  where 
assaying  is  done  at  the  mine,  and  the 
submission  of  fraudulent  assays.  Mr. 
Webber  writes: 

"Nearly  all  tlie  old  methods  of  detec- 
tion fail  to  afford  sufficient  security.  For 
example:  many  engineers  employ  a 
'dummy.'  Crusht  samples  of  rock  con- 
taining no  ore  are  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
workings  by  the  examining  force.  The 
intention  is  to  allow  the  dummy  to  pass 
into  circulation  with  the  other  samples. 
If  the  samples  are  being  salted,  the  dummy 
will  get  salted    and  expose  [the  scheme. 


Like  the  sealing  of  the  sample-sacks,  the 
introduction  of  a  dummy  does  not  insure 
absolute  protection.  In  the  preparation 
of  faces  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ex- 
amining engineer  the  successful  drifting 
through  of  the  dummy  without  being  salted 
would  give  the  examining  engineer  a 
fictitious  feeling  of  security  totally  un- 
warranted. It  would  also  fail  to  expose 
salting  during  the  cutting  of  the  samples 
as  described. 

"The  dummy,  however,  is  used  by  me  as 
part  of  my  combination  means  of  protec- 
tion because  it  will  detect  salting  if  at- 
tempted by  [some]  methods." 

Mr.  Webber's  method  of  detecting  salt- 
ing is  to  employ  what  he  calls  a  "key 
series"  of  samples,  which  he  does  as  follows: 

"Before  commencing  sampling  I  first 
endeavor  to  acquire  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  mine  under  examination.  This  is 
necessary  to  sample  the  mine  intelligently. 
Then  I  proceed  personally  to  whitewash 
the  strips  to  be  sampled.  This  part  of  the 
e.xamination  is  always  done  by  myself. 
The  subsequent  cutting  of  the  samples 
and  their  reduction  to  duplicate  pulps  are 
mechanical,  requiring  only  well-trained 
subordinates. 

"After  the  sampling  is  completed,  I  re- 
sample  a  series.  From  ten  to  perhaps 
thirty  channels  are  recut,  depending  on 
the  scale  of  the  examination.  The  re- 
channeling  of  several  cuts  is  not  an  un- 
common practise  with  engineers;  but  I  de- 
pend on  the  improvement  of  a  key  series. 
For  example,  after  the  sampling  is  com- 
pleted, or  nearly  so,  but  prior  to  the  platting 
of  the  samples,  I  go  through  the  workings 
and  remove  the  tags  of  a  number  of  cuts, 
substituting  new  numbers.  I  then  give  a 
note  of  the  new  numbers  to  an  assistant 
and  have  them  recut.  The  key  giving  the 
duplicate  numbers,  each  to  each,  is  not 
allowed  to  leave  my  possession.  It  is  in 
keeping  this  information  strictly  to  myself 
that  I  depend  on  detecting  salting.  In 
my  judgment  this  is  an  effective  method, 
because  its  simplicity  does  not  require 
me  to  take  even  my  chief  assistant  into  my 
confidence.  The  penalty  for  being  salted 
on  an  examination  involving  a  large  sum 
of  money  is  so  great  that  the  engineer  is 
entitled  to  take  this  precaution.  Not  only 
will  this  key  series  detect  salting,  but  it 
will  also  disclose  the  efficiency  of  the 
sampling.  It  will  expose  faulty  channeling, 
incompetent  mixing  and  cutting  down,  or 
inaccurate  assaying 

"It  may  be  argued  that  a  careful  Salter 
would  take  care  to  inject  a  uniform  quantity 
(.f  salt,  so  that  the  recut  sample  would 
contain  ths  same  proportion  of  salt  as 
the  original.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this 
danger  tliat  made  me  devise  the  key  series. 
Safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  over  a  channel  a  second 
time  and  cut  the  same  weight  of  sample. 
...  To  salt  successfully  a  key  series,  it 
would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  know 
the  weight  of  the  original  sample  and  put 
a  proportional  quantity  of  salt  into  the 
original  and  the  duplicate,  depending  on 
weight.  By  tagging  the  sample-cuts 
indiscriminately  and  retaining  the  vital 
key  on  the  person  of  the  examining  engineer 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Salter  to  obtain  this 
information." 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Webber  says, 
the  place  to  suspect  salting  is  in  workings 
vital  to  the  consideration  of  the  future 
life  of  tlie  mine.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
mines  to  salt  is  a  gold-  or  silver-mine  with 
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Natural  Shoes  Bring 
Better  Health 

Every  day  more  and  more  people 
are  insisting  on  shoes  that  follow, 
natural  lines.  For  50  years  Coward 
Shoes  have  been  built  on  this  idea — 
that  the  shoe  should  follow  the  lines 
of  the  natural  foot.  Better 
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some  actual  ore  developed.  .  .  .  Assuming 
that  the  mine  had  not  been  salted,  a  large 
initial  payment  would  be  justifiable. 
He  describes  an  attempt  made  to  foist 
such  a  property  on  one  of  his  clients,  where 
the  key  series  disclosed  the  fraud.  He 
writes : 

"While  the  standing  ore  in  the  mine 
assayed  as  claimed,  a  winze  from  the 
lowest  level  and  also  the  horizontal  ex- 
tremities of  the  lowest  level  had  run  out 
of  ore.  This  combined  evidence  indicated 
the  superficial  nature  of  the  deposit.  The 
owner  had  endeavored  to  convert  these 
openings  into  exposures  of  high-grade  ore. 
He  inferred,  correctly,  that  if  his  scheme 
succeeded,  he  would  swing  the  valuing 
evidence  just  as  far  in  favor  of  the  mine  as 
the  truth  was  against  it.  It  transpired 
subsequently  that  the  owner  had  injected 
filings  from  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  into  the  cracks  and  crevices 
of  these  vital  extremities  by  means  of  a 
shotgun. 

"The  use  of  the  shotgun  is  difficult  to 
detect,  except  by  the  key  series,  for 
sampling  additional  faces  would  only  mean 
additional  salting.  All  the  usual  methods 
employed  to  protect  .  .  .  would  be  nuga- 
tory, because  the  sample  is  salted  at  the 
fountain-head.  This  method  will  shoot 
salt  into  the  cracks  and  crevices.  In  the 
actual  case  cited,  both  the  recut  and  the 
original  were  salted.  The  key  series, 
however,  exposed  the  fraud  by  indicating 
a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  average 
or  originals  and  recuts 

"The  use  of  the  shotgun  is  probably 
the  method  of  salting  most  difficult  to 
detect.  To  salt  a  mine  by  this  method  is, 
however,  most  expensive,  and  herein  is 
the  value  of  having  an  ore-reserve  that 
will  stand  sampling  unaided." 


NATURE  AND  HER  IMITATORS 

WHY  are  Nature's  imitators  more 
applauded  than  Nature  herself? 
Robert  C.  MUler,  who  contributes  to  The 
Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.)  an 
article  entitled  "Our  Taste  for  the  Arti- 
ficial," thinks  that  it  is  time  for  us  all  to 
bestir  ourselves  and  begin  to  cultivate  the 
natural  and  the  real.  Artificiality  has 
become  a  habit  with  us,  and  altho  it  tires 
us,  we  do  not  realize  that  relief  will  come 
from  a  return  to  nature.  We  must  know 
the  outdoors — not  in  a  motor-launch  nor 
in  an  automobile,  but  by  tramping,  climb- 
ing, and  scrambling.  Contact  with  the 
reali'ties  of  life  is  the  cure  for  the  fatigue 
brought  on  by  their  imitations.  Mr. 
Miller  begins  by  rehearsing  ^sop's  tale 
of  the  actor  who  could  squeal  like  a  pig. 
He  writes: 

"It  seems  that  audiences  in  those  days 
had  a  failing  for  this  sort  of  vocal  ac- 
complishment, and  the  squeal  artist  went 
on  the  stage  or  the  lyceum  platform,  or 
joined  the  circus  or  something,  and  im- 
mediately attained  great  popularity.  There 
chanced  one  day  to  hear  him  a  citizen  of  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  who,  desiring  to 
test  certain  phases  of  social  psychology, 
announced  that  he,  too,  could  squeal  like  a 
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pig,  and  desired  to  compete  with  the  pro- 
fessional performer  in  the  porcine  art.  A 
public  competition  between  the  two  was 
accordingly  arranged,  the  audience  to  act 
as  judges. 

"Now,  before  going  on  the  stage  the 
philosophical  citizen  provided  himself  with 
a  real  pig  and  concealed  it  beneath  his 
toga,  and  at  the  hour  of  trial  he  gave  the 
animal  a  pinch  sharp  enough  to  induce 
it  to  protest  in  an  agonized  squeal.  Then 
the  professional  performer  stept  up  and 
gave  his  squeal.  Whereupon  the  audience 
applauded  him  roundly,  announced  him 
to  be  the  winner,  and  hooted  the  man  who 
had  furnished  the  genuine  pig  -  squeal 
off  the  stage. 

"Now,  we  would  not  recommend  this  as 
a  masterpiece  of  the  short  story.  The  title 
is  not  to  our  liking,  the  subject-matter  is  in 
rather  doubtful  taste,  the  treatment  is  not 
realistic,  and  there  are  several  elements  of 
questionable  plausibility  in  the  plot.  But 
the  tale  is  worth  reading  none  the  less, 
for  a  certain  characteristic  of  human 
nature  which  it  keenly  and  cleverly  depicts 
— a  preference  for  the  manufactured  article 
rather  than  the  real,  a  taste  for  the  artificial. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated 'bird- violinist'  of  whom  I  had  heard 
a  great  deal.  I  had  long  been  interested 
in  both  birds  and  violins,  and  I  found  the 
performance  quite  interesting.  The  artist 
imitated  on  the  delicate  strings  of  his 
instrument  the  notes  of  a  goldfinch,  and 
it  sounded  like  a  goldfinch.  He  mimicked 
a  mocking-bird,  and  we  recognized  it  as 
a  mocking-bird.  He  imitated  a  wood- 
thrush  and  brought  forth  from  his  violin 
the  beautiful  double  and  treble  notes  of 
that  exquisite  songster.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  difference,  but  the  similarity  was 
strikingly  apparent. 

"I  went  home  marveling  at  the  skill  of 
the  violinist,  and  wondering  why  a  thou- 
sand people  would  flock  to  a  stuffy  room 
to  hear  a  'bird-violinist'  when  they  would 
not  walk  around  the  square  to  listen  to  a 
bird.  The  majority  of  mankind  prefer 
the  opera-house  to  the  orchard  and  wood- 
land.    It  is  our  taste  for  the  artificial. 

"Last  summer,  in  passing  a  Chautauqua 
tent  one  evening,  I  noticed  a  crowd  gath- 
ered outside  gazing  up  into  the  sky.  They 
were  looking  at  some  tiny  points  of  light 
which  seemed  to  be  moving.  'Airplane 
lights,'  some  one  was  kind  enough  to 
inform  me.  There  was  an  Air-Service 
P"'lying  S(!hool  in  the  vicinity,  and  rumors 
were  abroad  that  experiments  in  night- 
flying  were  being  tried.  The  general  con- 
ception seemed  to  be  that  an  airplane 
carried  a  head-light  like  a  street-car  or 
locomotive,  that  might  be  seen  from  afar. 
'Airplane  lights.' 

'"Then  somebody  noticed  that  it  was  not 
the  points  of  light  which  were  moving, 
but  that  clouds  were  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  creating  an  almost  per- 
fect optical  illusion.  'Why,  they're  only 
stars!'  several  said,  and  the  crowd  ceased 
gazing  and  went  inside  the  tent. 

"Only  stars.  Only  a  few  distant  suns, 
a  few  thousand  times  as  large  as  our  own 
and  a  t(^w  million  times  as  hot,  floating 
a  few  billions  of  miles  away  in  spac(^  Only 
stars!    Ouif/ stars!    How  disappoint(>d! 

"1  went  on  my  way,  wondering  why 
people  would  stand  agape  and  strain  their 
necks  to  ga/>('  at  'airplane  lights'  and  find 
the  stars  not  worth  looking  at.  Are 
the    v'orks    of    God    less    wonderful    than 


A  Watchman  to  guard  your 
comfort  on  ice-cold  mornings 

On  wintry  mornings  how  all  of  us  appreciate  a  steamfuU  red  hot 
radiator — silently,  yet  efficiently  giving  us  its  heat. 

But  how  often  do  we  really  have  such  heat?  More  often  we 
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Hoffman  Valves 

more  heat  from  less  coal 

They  remove  steam  heat  dissatisfaction  and  reduce  its  cost  by 
permitting  each  radiator  to  function  properly.  Ask  your  Architect 
or  Heating  Contractor. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  never  waste  coal,  because 
the  Hoffman  Valve  permits  the  steam  to  get  there  and  stay 
there. 

Hoffman   Equipped   Radiators  never   need    adjusting.     No 
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not happen  with  Hoffmans. 

Hoffman  Equipped  Radiators  never  leak  scalding  water 
or  hiss  live  steam.  You  never  need  a  pan  under  a  Hoffman 
Valve. 

The  No.  8  Hoffman  Return  Line  Valve  (As  shown  on 
the  right)  is  for  vapor,  vapor  vacuum,  modulating  or  vacuum 
sjstems. 

The  No.  1  Siphon  Hoffman  Valve  is  for  use  in  single  pipe 
systems.  If  yours  is  that  kind,  send  for  one  valve — it  costs 
$1.90  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Try  it  on  one  radiator.  Your 
heating  contractor  can  then  Hoffman-equip  your  entire  home. 

Send  to  our  New  York  Office  for  our  booklet  "More  Heat 
from  l^css  Coal."  In  a  non-technical  icuv  if  (lives  all  the 
details   of  steam    heat   troubles — their   causes  and   remedies. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

512    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 
Los  Angeles  215  W.  Seventh  Street         Chicago  130  N.  Wells  Street 
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those  of  mau?  Ai-e  airplanes  really  more 
interesting  than  stars?  Or  is  it  not  more 
om*  taste  for  the  artificial? 

"It  is  time  for  us,  I  think,  to  bestir  our- 
selves and  begin  to  cultivate  the  natural 
and  the  real.  Humanity  in  540  b.c, 
when  ^sop  wrote,  was  not  radically  dif- 
ferent from  humanity  to-day.  Still  we 
prefer  the  artificial.  We  had  rather  hear 
the  man  squeal  than  the  pig.  Artificiality 
has  become  with  us  a  habit.  We  live 
artificial  lives,  and  think  artificial  thoughts, 
and  carry  on  artificial  conversations,  and 
indulge  as  well  in  artificial  amusements 
and  recreations 

"The  worst  feature,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
this  our  artificial  life  is  its  emptiness. 
How  speedily  do  we  grow  tired  of  it  all  and 
become  cynical  and  pessimistic.  Our 
fathers  wrestled  with  the  wilderness  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  were  happ.y, 
and  to  them  life  was  rich  and  deep  and 
full  of  meaning.  We,  their  children,  have 
the  luxuries,  and  with  them  the  ennui. 

"It  is  from  nature  we  have  come,  and 
to  nature  we  must  go.  Prodigal  children, 
we  have  wandered  away  and  spent  our 
inheritance  in  riotous  living,  and  the 
farther  we  rove  the  worse  does  our  estate 
become  and  the  longer  and  harder  the 
return  journey.  But  the  return  may  yet 
be  made,  and  ours  is  the  privilege  ■  of 
making  it. 

"Let  us  not  be  false  in  our  dealings, 
and  seek  to  retiu-n  to  natm-e  bearing  all 
our  artificialities  with  us.  The  journey 
may  not  be  made  in  a  motor-launch  or 
an  automobile.  Before  we  would  know 
the  outdoors  we  must  forsake  these — grow 
too  primitive  for  them,  or  too  civilized, 
I  know  not  which.  We  must  tramp  and 
climb  and  scramble,  and  be  wet  with  rain 
and  dew,  and  scorched  by  the  sun,  and 
often  footsore  and  weary.  Then  we  shall 
know  the  joy  that  comes  from  wrestling 
with  life  and  the  quietness  of  spirit  that 
comes  from  much  association  with  nature, 
and '  the  rest  that  waits  on  exhaustion. 
We  shall  find  in  what  the  realities  of  life 
consist,  and  incidentally  we  shall  loso 
our  taste  for  the  artificial." 


THE   BIGGEST   FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

nPHE  record  in  size  for  floating  dry 
A  docks  is  nov/  held  by  the  one  owned 
by  the  Morse  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  use  by  them  since  September 
last.  This  monster  floating  dock  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  The  Pacific 
Marine  Review  (San  Francisco).  Among 
other  interesting  things  about  it,  we  learn 
that  it  is  built  in  five  sections,  weighs 
30,000  tons,  accommodates  vessels  720 
feet  long,  and  required  in  its  construction 
special  elevated  railways,  a  blow-pipe 
system  to  remove  dust  and  shavings  from 
the  different  machines  used,  and  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  kind  of  cut-out  saw  that 
will  cut  at  any  desired  angle.  The  various 
sections  were  built  and  launched  separ- 
ately at  intervals  of  sevecal  weeks.  Says 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  magazine 
named  above: 

"On   September  26   the   company   put 
into  operation   in  its  Brooklyn  yard   five 


sections  of  its  new  30,000-ton  floating  dry 
dock,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"Three  sections  of  this  dock  could  raise 
a  vessel  of  1.5,000  tons  net  and  of  475  feet 
in  length.  The  fourth  and  fifth  sections 
have  increased  the  capacitj'  in  proportion. 
With  the  sixth  and  last  section  in  use  the 
dock  can  accommodate  vessels  of  720  feet 
in  length  and  of  more  than  30,000  tons. 

"The  immensity  of  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  new  dry  dock  of  this  size  can 
better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood 
that  each  section  or  portion  required  con- 
siderablj'  over  one  million  feet  of  timber. 
Every  seam  had  to  be  calked  with  special 
care  so  that  the  pontoon  is  made  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

"The  large  motor-driven  pumps  oper- 
ating the  dock  are  of  special  design  to  raise 
or  lower  the  dock  in  record  time.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  the  building  of  a  30,000-ton 
floating  dry  dock  is  a  task  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  building  of  a  ship.  It 
involves  infinitely  more  preparation,  study, 
and  thought  before  the  actual  work  of 
construction  begins. 

"For  six  years  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morse, 
Sr.,  head  of  the  Morse  Company,  labored 
with  his  assistants  over  the  task  of  de- 
signing a  floating  dry  dock  that  would  be 
superior  to  anything  in  use.  The  task 
further  necessitated  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  enormous  pontoons. 

"When  the  final  plans  were  approved, 
water-front  property,  at  the  foot  of  Sixty- 
third  Street  in  Brooklyn,  was  acquired 
and  graded,  and  to  George  MacLaurin, 
carpenter  superintendent,  was  assigned 
the  work  of  building  the  plant  and  erecting 
the  dock  sections. 

"In  connection  with  his  task,  Mr.  Mac- 
Laurin conceived  and  perfected  a  cut-out 
saw  capable  of  cutting  at  any  angle  re- 
quired, and  for  which  there  was  urgent 
need;  and  again,  when  the  Government 
wanted  the  property  facing  the  new  dry- 
dock  yard,  he  vacated,  permitting  the 
Government  minimum  loss  of  time,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  continued  to  rush 
construction-work  on  the  new  dock." 

Foundations  for  the  sections  Avere  made 
by  driving  piles.  Stringers  were  laid  and 
covered  by  four-inch  planking  and  heavy 
launch  ways  were  built.  On  each  side  of 
these  an  elevated-railway  was  erected  and 
two  heavy  electric  traveling  cranes  were 
installed,  each  with  a  boom  of  sufficient 
length  to  handle  timber  from  the  center  of 
the  property  to  the  center  of  the  section 
while  building.  The  elevated  rail  structure 
was  extended  into  the  bay  to  facilitate  the 
unloading  of  timber,  and  the  traveling 
derricks  unloaded  barges  and  distributed 
lumber  with  remarkable  efficiency.  We 
read  further: 

"An  incinerator  was  built  for  the  burn- 
ing of  debris  in  the  yard  and  a  very  com- 
plete blow-pipe  system  was  installed  to 
carry  shavings  and  dust  from  the  different 
machines.  A  large  electrically  operated 
air-compressor  was  installed  to  furnish 
motive  power  for  the  necessary  boring  and 
driving  machinery.  Stationary  derricks, 
one  to  feed  the  different  saws,  were  also 
part  of  the  equipment. 

"As  concerns  its  method  of  operation, 
the  new  dry  dock  is  a  duplicate  of  the  old 
dry  dock  which  was  the  first  electricallj' 
equipped  dock  in  the  world,  the  first  on 
which  centrifugal  pumps  were  used,  the 
first  on  which  alternating  current  induction- 
motors  were  used,  and  also  the  first  to  be 


equipped  with  an  auxiliary  draining  sys- 
tem. In  many  respects  the  old  dry  dock 
has  been  the  most  successful  and  efficient 
dry  dock  in  this  country. 

"The  launching  of  the  huge  sections  of 
the  new  dry  dock  were  events  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  A  channel  of  sufficient 
depth  was  dredged  in  the  main  yard  of  the 
Morse  Company  preparatory  to  the  floating 
of  the  big  sections.  These  sections  were 
slipt  from  the  ways  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks. 

"As  the  sections  are  uniform  in  size, 
save  the  first  and  sixth,  on  which  there 
are  large  aprons,  a  description  of  the 
launching  of  the  fifth  section,  with  its 
million  feet  of  timber  attached,  together 
with  210  tons  of  galvanized  iron  bolts,  is 
typical  of  all,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
weather  conditions. 

"Exactly  sixty-four  days  after  the  first 
timber  was  laid  the  fifth  section  was 
floated.  Without  a  hitch,  the  big  mass  of 
timber,  clumsy  tho  it  seemed,  slid  off  the 
well-greased  ways  into  the  water  of  New 
York  Harbor.  Tugs  of  the  Morse  towing 
fleet  swarmed  about  it,  and  at  a  given  word 
cables  running  from  the  section  to  the 
tugs  became  taut.  Instantly  the  great 
section  moved,  churning  the  water  in  its 
path. 

' '  Later  it  was  attached  to  other  Sections 
in  operation  in  the  Morse  Company's 
Brooklyn  yard." 


THE   MENACE   OF  THE   RAT 

'  I  ''HE  number  of  diseases  for  which  the 
-'-  rat  is  or  may  be  responsible  increases 
with  investigation.  A  few  new  ones  are 
described  in  an  article  on  "The  Rodent 
Menace,"  quoted  from  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don) by  The  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment (New  York).  We  ought  all  to  be 
"swatting"  rats  as  well  as  flies.  Sum- 
mer campaigns  and  "rat- weeks"  have 
already  reduced  the  number  of  the  enemy 
in  England,  and  we  should  not  be  slow 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Civilization, 
says  the  writer  of  the  Lancet  article,  is 
daily  teaching  us  that  we  are  members 
one  of  another,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  our  diseases,  for  one  carries  the  germ 
and  another  catches  it.  On  the  animal 
kingdom  we  are  still  more  intimately  de- 
pendent, for  they  frequently  act  as  hosts 
to  our  infections  during  inhospitable  in- 
tervals.    He  goes  on: 

"What  should  we  know  of  malaria  if  it 
was  not  for  the  mediation  of  the  mosquito, 
or  of  plague  if  it  was  not  for  the  rat? 
And  the  rat  is  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
suspect.  ...  In  England  the  presence  of 
the-  specific  spirochiBte  of  hsemorrhagic 
jaundice  in  the  rat  was  not  fuUy  proved 
until  the  investigation  of  Major  A.  G.  R. 
Foulerton,  carried  out  in  the  Hj'giene 
Department  of  University  CoUege,  London. 
.  .  .  Major  Foulerton  examined  101  rats 
caught  Avithin  the  city  and  metropolitan 
area,  and  in  four  of  them  found  a  spiro- 
chsete  which  killed  a  guinea-pig  on  the 
twelfth  day  -with  all  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearances of  spirochfEtal  jaundice.  Three 
of  these  rats  were  from  a  batch  of  twelve 
caught  at  a  general  store  in  the  city  last 
November;  the  foiu-th  from  a  batch  of 
seven  from  another  part  of  London.  .  .  . 
Major  Foulerton  discusses  the  method  of 
transmission  of  the  protozoon  from  rat 
to  rat  and  rat  to  man,  inclining  in  the  first 
case  to  accidental  inoculation,  in  the  l.-itt.^r 
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Fireproof 
BuOdingi 


'-••n^i^ 


Common 

Labor  in  a 

Few  Days 


In  every  industry  today^  ex- 
ecutives are  experiencing  the  satis- 
faction and  saving  by  building  the  STEFCO  way, 
from  fabricated  steel  units  shipped  from  the  fac- 
tory ready  to  erect  in  a  matter  of  hours  or  days. 

No  skilled  labor  is  needed  to  erect  STEFCO 

buildings.  Just  common  labor.  The  units  for 
a  STEFCO  building  are  all  ready  to  be  bolted  together 
into  one  strong,  durable  section  which  is  element  defying 
and  fireproof. 

STEFCO  buildings  take  the  guesswork  out 

of  building.  There  is  no  waste  of  material,  no  high  labor  costs  (or  skilled  mechanics.  You 
know  to  a  penny  what  the  building  is  going  to  cost  and  to  a  day  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy.    Should  you  ever  wish  to  move  your  STEFCO  Buildings  the  salvage  is  100%. 

Re-orders  from  more  than  fifty  corporations  for  more  than  1 2  to 

1  00  buildings  each  speak  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  STEFCO  sec- 
tionalized  steel  buildings.  New  uses  are  constantly  being  found.  Whole  communities 
will  soon  be  housed  in  three>room  STEFCO  dwellings.  From  factory  to  farm  their  ap- 
plication is  universally  satisfactory. 

They  are  fire-proof  and  element-proof — strong  enough  to  carry 

1 3^  to  3-ton  loads  on  the  trusses  without  additional  bracing.  Standard 
Type  furnished  in  10,  12,  16,24and  30-ft.  widths;  with  side  wall  sections  8  or  10  ft.  high. 
Heavy  Type  STEFCO  Buildings  are  furnished  in  20,  24.  32,  36,  40  and  50  ft.  widths  with  10.  12  or  16  ft. 
side  walls.    They  are  made  by  the  mile  and  sold  by  the  foot  in  multiples  of  6  feet. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate  STEIFCO  standardized  construction  in  these  days  of  uncertain  build- 
ing operation.  Out  advisory  service  is  FREE.  When  writing  for  quotations  please  give  full 
particulars,  approximate  size  required,  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is  to  be  used. 

^Liberty   Steel    Products    Company 

General  Sale»  Aeenta  for  "STEFCO"  Steel  Building* 


Chicago,  III.,  1900  NcCormick  Bldg. 


St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Ry.  Exchange  BIdj. 
Cleveland.  0..  Leader-News  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass..  201  Devonshire  St 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  1st  Nat.  BankEldg. 
Seattle,  Wash., 


San  Francisco.  Cat,  Newhall  BIdg. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  Woolworth  BIdg. 
Philadelphia.   Pa..    WIdener  BIdg. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Munscy  Duilding 
I.  C.  Smith  BIdg. 


LIBERTY  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1900  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen;  1  wish  you  to  pcmi  mo  full  particu- 
)nr3,  specifications,  nnd  price  of  STKI'X'O  Build- 
ing to  meet  my  requirements  oa  stated  below. 

I  wish  to  use  it  for 

(lie  Kurc  to  specify  clearly  the  use) 
The  approximate  dimensions  of  building  I  wish 

ore:  Width ;    Icn^h k ; 

height  of  side  walls 

Nome 

Address 
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How^ever  You  Write 

There* s  a  Tempoint  that  Writes  Like  You — Try  It  for  Ten  Days 


The  fountain  pen  is  now  more  than  a 
mere  writing  implement.  Under  the 
Tempoint  system  of  charting  hand- 
writing, your  fountain  pen  becomes  a 
truly  right-hand  friend,  because  the 
handwriting  chart  enables  you  to  se- 
lect the  very  Tempoint  that  writes 
like  you.  No  guessing.  No-rule-of- 
thumb  selection. 

And,  what  is  more,  you  can  try  your 
Tempoint  for  ten  days  before  deciding 
to  keep  it.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
you  are  not  as  completely  satisfied  as 
you  were  at  the  time  of  purchase,  re- 
turn the  Tempoint  to  the  dealer  and 
he  has  our  full  authority  to  refund 
your  money. 

Throughout  the  years  of  Tempoint 
service,  you  will  appreciate  more  and 
more  Tempoint 's  ten  superb  mechan- 
ical features,  notably  the  hand-ham- 
mered gold  pen  with  its  steel-like 
flexibility  and  durability — unaffected 


by  harsh  ink  acids  or  hand-writing — a 
point  that  will  never  become  "sprung." 

Go  to  your  nearest  Tempoint  dealer 
today.  Select  your  Tempoint  the  chart 
way.  Try  it  for  ten  days.  The  Tem- 
point must  continue  to  make  good, or, 
no  sale.  A  fountain  pen  m us f  be  good 
to  stand  such  a  test.  The  Tempoint 
is  made  in  both  Self-Filling  and  Screw- 
Joint  styles — $2.50  up. 

Interesting  Book  Free 

This  book,  written  by  C.  L.  Ricketts, 
the  well-known  handwriting  authori- 
ty, is  called  "Why  No  Two  People 
Write  Alike."  It  is  also  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  writing, 
from  the  stone -writing  ege  to  today. 
It  also  pictures  and  describes  the  Tem- 
point Chart,  and  the  ten  features  that 
make  the  Tempoint  the  right-hand 
mate  to  the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil. 
Write  for  it  today. 


THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  111..  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Building,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  COMPANY,  444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Western   Representatives   for   Eversharp  Pencils   and  Tempoint   Fountain  Pens. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:  Write  for  Tempoint  catalog  and  interesting 
data  on  this  new  idea  of  selling  by  the  handwriting  chart 

TEMPOINT 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE  TEMPERED  POINT 

Risht-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil 
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to  th(>  infection  of  food  and  drinking-water. 
For  the  present  the  rat-flea  has  nothing  to 
say  to  this  matter. 

"In  a  presidential  address,  delivered  last 
year  before  the  -Royal  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  and  since  reprinted  and  circulated. 
Dr.  J.  Burton  Cleland  pointed  out  that  a 
town  that  lets  its  rats  multiply  is  exposed 
to  a  menace  that  may  lead  to  enormous 
financial  losses  and  possibly  a  heavy  death- 
roll.  Rats  live  a  communal  life  in  direct 
contact  with  one  another,  and  thus  the 
passage  of  any  pathogenic  [disease-produc- 
ing] organism  is  facilitated,  while  in  the 
passage  the  pathogenicity  of  the  less  lethal 
forms  is  probably  increased.  He  went  on 
to  discuss  rat  leprosy,  which  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, tho  of  relatively  rare  occurrence, 
its  incidence  among  the  rat  population  in 
New  South  Wales  being  much  about  the 
same  as  the  incidence  of  leprosy  among 
the  human  population.  From  investiga- 
tions on  its  occiuTence  in  rats  it  might  be 
inferred  that  there  is  one  diseased  rat  in 
Sydney  for  every  100,000  examined,  while 
in  New  South  Wales  there  is  approxi- 
mately one  leper  to  every  80,000  of  the 
population. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  possible  connection  between  the  two 
diseases,  whether,  indeed,  they  are  not  due 
to  the  same  organism.  Dr.  Cleland 
sketches  the  history  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
showing  that  ft  was  originally  a  sapro- 
phyte [fungus]  as,  for  instance,  the  timothj- 
grass  bacillus  is  still;  the  next  stage  being 
its  accidental  introduction  by  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  tlirough  wounds  into  the 
tissues  of  vertebrates,  where  it  has  found 
itself  capable  of  hving  and  jnultiplying. 
even  tho  in  such  an  imusual  environment; 
finally,  being  given  frequent  opportunities 
of  escape  from  its  host  through  ulceration 
of  the  lungs  and  of  introduction  conse- 
quently to  fresh  individuals,  its  patho- 
genicity has  been  increased  and  its  sapro- 
phytic qualities  have  been  diminished  or 
lost.  The  rat -leprosy  bacillus  may,  he 
suggests,  be  in  somewhat  the  same  transi- 
tion stage. 

"These  are  new  aspects  of  the  rodent 
menace  about  which  sufficient  is  known  to 
demand  the  more  active  measures  of  sup- 
pression in  this  country.  The  Rats 
Orders  of  1918  and  1919  gave  local  au- 
thorities the  liberty  to  organize  local  cam- 
paigns. Several  county  councils  [in  Bri- 
tain] have  appointed  oilicial  rat-catchers. 
In  Leicestershire  a  summer  campaign  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  125,223  rats,  for 
which  a  sum  of  £1,.52.5  was  paid  out.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has,  in  harmony  with 
a  growing  habit,  suggested  a  'rat -week' 
for  October  20-27,  in  which  village  com- 
munities shoiUd  compete  one  against  the 
other  in  baiting,  trapping,  and  ferreting. 
All  this  is  to  the  good,  but  we  dou1)t  thci 
attainment  of  the  end  in  view  so  long  as 
slack  authoriti(>s  arc  not  gently  urg(>(l  by 
legislative  action;  for  rats  harried  on  one 
side  of  a  community  can  take  refuge  on  tho 
other  side  when;  tin;  human  community 
is  more  lenient.'' 


Financial  Tip. — Another  kindly  adviser 
says:  "  Learn  the  value  of  a  dollar." 
Nothing  is  easier  than  that.  All  you  liave 
to  do  is  to  go  out,  taking  a  dollar  with 
you,  and  try  to  buy  something.  —  New 
York  Telegraph. 
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Little  Drops 
Things 


3-in-One  is  the  oil  of  performance.  It  does 
inany  things  ordinary  oils  can't  do.  For 
instance — 

S-in-One  oils  typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
talking  machines,  locks,  hinges,  clocks,  dentists' 
tools,  barbers'  clippers,  cash  registers,  magnetos, 
cream  separators  and  any  hne  mechanisms,  ex- 
actly right.     It  never  gums  nor  dries  out. 

3-in-One  polishes  fine  furniture  and  hardwood 
floors  to  perfection. 

It  makes  the  finest  dustless  duster  and  sani- 
tary floor  mop  possible. 

3-in-One  oil 

puts  a  razor  in  perfect  shaving  trim.  Softens 
and  livens  the  strop.  Saves  the  razor— eases  the 
shaver. 

Polishes  bright  metal.  Prevents  rust  and 
tarnish  on  all  metal.  These  uses  are  but  part. 
Our  Dictionary  tells  many  more  uses. 

Sold  in  drug,  grocery,  hardware,  sporting 
goods  and  general  stores:  1  oz.  bottle,  15c;  3  oz., 
30c;  8  oz.  (K  pt.),  60c.  Also  in  Handy  Oil 
Cans,  3  oz.,  30c.  If  you  cannot  get  a  can  of 
your  dealer,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post, 
full  of  3-in-One,  for  30c. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAH.  Broadway,  New  York 


FREE — Write  for  gen- 
erous free  sample  and 
3-in-One    Dictionary. 
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RECENT  VOLUMES   ON   ROOSEVELT 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.     Theodore  Roosevelt 

An  Intimate  Biography.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 
Company, 

The  biography  before  us  is  not  only  a 
\'ivid  sketch  of  the  President's  varied  life, 
unencumbered  by  trivial  details,  but  a  care- 
fully digested  review  of  the  political  and 
social  movements  of  which  he  was  so  often 
the  spring,  in  their  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances and  public  temper  of  the  time,  and 
as  explaining  his  contemporary  course. 
Mr.  Thayer  guards  himself,  however, 
against  the  impression  that  he  means  to 
be  a  eulogist,  telling  ns  that  he  was  of  a 
different  political  party,  and  occasionally 
antipathetic  to  the  ideas  and  acts  of  his 
subject;  but  in  every  case,  he  declares,  he 
never  lost  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of 
the  actuating  motives. 

"It  is  because  I  think,"  he  remarks  on 
page  L59,  "that  Roosevelt  had  a  clear 
vision  of  the  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  and 
saw  the  path  by  which  to  lead  and  im- 
prove it,  that  his  career  has  profoimd  sig- 
nificance to  me.  Picturesque  he  was,  and 
pieturesqueness  made  whatever  he  did  in- 
teresting. But  far  deeper  qualities  made 
him  significant." 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Thayer  has  conveyed 
a  portrait  of  the  man  and  his  background 
in  a  surprizingly  real  perspective.  Ihat. 
perhaps,  is  the  most  striking  merit  of  the 
work. 

The  reader  sees  in  equal  perspective  the 
situation  in  which  the  man  stood  as  this 
and  that  great  question  came  up,  and  his 
relation  to  the  political  horizon.  Th*^  short 
chapter  in  which  the  biographer  describes 
in  a  rapid  sketch  the  world  that  confronted 
Roosevelt  when  he  so  suddenly  became 
President  by  the  death  of  Mr.  McKinley 
is  like  a  carving  in  crystal  for  clearness 
and  beauty,  and  shows  the  set  of  the 
stage  whereon  were  played  those  activ- 
ities that  excited  so  much  interest  and 
controversy  among  us.  Mr.  Thayer  does 
not  confine  himself  to  a  chronological  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  doings,  especially 
after  he  became  President;  nor  does  he 
waste  his  space  by  details  of  affairs  easily 
looked  up  elsewhere,  but  considers  his  sub- 
ject epochally  as  the  man.  and  his  policies 
develop  with  the  evolution  of  events. 

Yet  the  book  is  nowhere  argumentative 
or  heavy.  It  has  not  only  the  elegance  of 
style  to  be  expected  from  JMr.  Thayer's  pen, 
but  abounds  in  anecdotes  and  witticisms, 
and  contains  many  bits  of  personal  history 
or  unpublished  expression  derived  from  the 
close  friendship  and  large  correspondence 
that  had  long  existed  between  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  biographer.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  novelties  is  the  answer 
made  by  Roosevelt  to  IMr.  Thayer's  ques- 
tion one  day  as  to  what  he  would  have  done 
had  he  been  President  when  that  advertise- 
ment appeared  warning  the  public  against 
sailing  on  the  LusHania.  T^ie  reply  was 
in  substance: 

"I  should  have  instantly  had  prepared 
and  handed  to  Bernstorff  his  passports,  and 
said:  'You  wall  sail  on  the  Lusitania  your- 
self next  Friday;  an  American  guard  will 
see  you  on  board  and  prevent  your  coming 
ashore." 

Abbott,  Lawrence  F.  Impressions  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  325.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Outlook,  had  enjoyed  some  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  as  well  as 
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after  lie  became  President;  and  it  was  he 
Avho  proposed  the  plan  by  which  the  ex- 
President  agreed  to  become  "contributing 
editor"  of  The  Outlook,  just  before  sailing 
for  Africa  on  his  hunting  and  collecting 
trip.  His  very  first  editorial  raised  a  storm 
of  retributive  justice  in  Oklahoma  and  else- 
where. Precisely  a  year  later  Mr.  Abbott, 
with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roosevelt,  met  the 
hunter  as  he  emerged  from  the  wilderness 
at  Khartum  in  the  Sudan;  and  here  begins 
the  peculiar  part  of  this  book,  biogi-aphi- 
cally  considered,  for  Abbott,  taking  on 
himself  the  functions  of  a  much-ne(^ded 
secretary,  accompanied  Mr.  .  Koosevelt 
throughout  all  that  wonderful  tour  that  ex- 
cited such  extraordinary  interest  in  Europe. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  narrative,  for  the  author  gives  us 
many  entertaining  incidents  of  the  party's 
sojourn  in  Rome,  Berlin,  C'openhagen, 
Paris,  London,  and  elsewhere.  It  always 
met  Avith  the  sort  of  attention  given  to  visit- 
ing royalties,  i>lus  a  public  curiosity  and 
enthusiasm  no  living  monarch  of  that  time 
could  inspire. 

Much  attention,  with  liberal  citations  and 
comments,  is  devoted  to  the  doings  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Koosevelt  on  that  tour. 
The  unhappy  situation  that  prevented  an 
audience  with  the  Pope,  in  Rome,  is  re- 
counted at  length  from  original  knowledge, 
for  the  correspondence  was  conducted 
through  Mr.  Al)bott.  and  the  reasons  for 
the  outcome  are  creditably  explained.  The 
famous  Guildhall  speech,  in  London,  in 
which  Koosevelt.  from  his  own  observations 
in  Kgypt.  counseled  England  as  to  her  duty 
either  to  "govern  or  go"  in  that  half-rebel- 
lious country,  is  shown  here  to  have  been 
by  no  means  a  rash  outburst  of  scolding, 
as  some  called  it  at  the  time,  but  an  act 
not  only  carefully  studied  but  shown  in 
advance  to,  and  approved  by.  som(>  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  Great  Britain;  and 
the  nudge  the  speech  gave  to  public  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  direct  cause 
of  that  change  of  policy  that  led  to  the 
sending  of  Kitchener  to  Egypt  in  19]  1,  and 
the  restoration  of  good  oi-(Uh-  and  good  will 
there. 

Among  other  self-imposed  duties  of  the 
author  was  that  of  taking  charge  of  all 
money  matters,  and  giving  his  chief  a  litth; 
pocket-money  from  tim(!  to  time,  more  or 
less  begrudgingly.  When  the  party  left 
Southampton  on  the  way  home  he  informed 
Roosevelt  that  he  still  had  about  three 
thousand  dollars  to  his  credit.  "Good," 
says  the  President.  ' '  That  will  h(>lp  nie  pay 
the  duties  on  my  baggage;  at  tht;  custom- 
house." He  had  refused  the  courtesy  of- 
fered by  the  Treasury  of  having  his  trunks 
passed  free  at  New  York.  Altho  these  an; 
the  liveliest  chapters  in  the  book,  they  are 
not  the  larger  imr  the  more  valuable  part, 
for  Mr.  Abbott  is  able  l)y  his  intinuite  asso- 
ciation with  Roosevelt  in  the  editorial  work 
of  The  Outlook,  from  1910  to  1914,  and  by 
his  access  to  letters  and  papers  not  open  to 
or  negl(>cted  by  others,  to  throw  light  on 
certain  ol)S(nire  or  misunderstood  acts  and 
sayings  of  his  subject;  and  this  light  from 
a  new  angle  illuminat(>s  more  and  more  the 
essential  uprightness  of  th(;  man  in  his  politi- 
cal as  well  as  his  personal  career.  "So  1 
believe,"  IVTr.  Abbott  declares,  "that  Theo- 
dore Koosevelt's  greatest  contribution  to 
his  country  and  his  time  was  personality" 
— the  man  himself. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  learn  here  the 
beginnings  of  several  consi)icuous  courses 
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Good  Digestion 

GOOD  digestion  depends  largely  upon 
two  things, — the  quality  of  food 
we  eat,  and  the  manner  in  which 
w^e  eat  it. 

Since  my  original  pepsin  chewing  gum 
was  first  introduced,  through  national  and 
state  legislation  many  laws  have  been  en- 
acted which  assure  the  public  a  better  qual- 
ity food  today  than  ever  before,  but  the 
manner  in  which  we  eat  food  has  not  been 
materially  improved. 

By  eating  too  hurriedly  we  fail  to  supply 
the  food  with  saliva  which  is  so  necessary 
in  the  first  processes  of  digestion,  and  of 
course  in  this  hurried  eating  the  teeth  do 
not  perform  their  proper  function,  which  is 
to  break  up  the  food  into  small  particles. 

The  use  of  my  original  pepsin  chewing 
gum  ten  minutes  after  each  meal  helps  to 
supply  the  moisture  which  was  not  pro- 
vided at  meal  time,  and  hence  tends  to  im- 
prove the  digestion  of  those  who  eat  too 
hurriedly  at  meals. 
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of  political  action  by  the  President,  and  the 
hitherto  undeseribed  reasons  or  circum- 
stances that  brought  them  about.  For  ex- 
ample: The  return  of  the  Boxer  indemnity 
to  China  was  not  due  to  original  thought 
by  Roosevelt,  but  was  suggested  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  carried  out  after  the  President 
became  convinced  after  a  long  interview 
with  the  Abbotts  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Smith,  a 
missionary  resident  in  China,  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  do,  as  an  aid  to  Chinese 
education. 

These  "Impressions"  are  not  only  capi- 
tal reading,  but  are  a  distinct  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  accumulating  literature 
on  our  great  ex-President.  The  lack  of  an 
index  is  almost  unforgivable  in  such  a  book, 

SewaU,  William  Wingate.  Bill  Sewall's  Story 
of  T.  R.  Illustrated.  Pp.  116.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Any  interpretation  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's life  that  fails  to  take  account  of  his 
ranch  life  and  all  its  adventures  comes  wo- 
fully  short  of  the  real  thing.  Outdoor  life, 
especially  ranch  life,  with  all  that  it  usually 
implies  has  reactions  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  what  one  experiences  when 
most  of  his  time  is  spent  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  an  office  in  one  of "  our  sky- 
scrapers. Other  things  being  equal,  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  outdoor  life  is  likely  to 
produce  the  qualities  so  conspicuouslj'  man- 
ifested in  the  career  of  Colonel  Roosevelt — 
forcibleness,  directness,  and  manliness. 

Bill  SewaU  knew  Roosevelt  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  knew  him  as  his 
guide  in  the  Maine  woods;  he  with  another 
man  took  charge  of  his  Dakota  ranch;  they 
went  on  expeditions  together,  encountered 
adventures,  shared  thrilling  experiences, 
and  "ate  out  of  the  same  dish  and  slept 
under  the  same  blanket."  Now  that  those 
memorable  days  are  over  this  is  the  esti- 
mate that  Sewall  gives  of  Roosevelt: 

"I  could  not  see  a  single  thing  that 
wasn't  fine  in  Theodore,  no  qualities  that 
I  didn't  like.  ...  I  had  never  seen  any- 
body that  was  like  him,  and  I  have  held 
that  opinion  ever  since." 

After  the  Republican  convention  that 
nominated  Taft  in  1908  he  wrote  SewaU  a 
letter  which  ended  thus: 

"My  ambition  is,  in  however  humble  a 
manner  and  however  far  off,  to  travel  in 
the  footsteps  of  Washington  and  Lincoln." 

SewaU,  who  knew  him  under  all  condi- 
tions, believes  that  he  did  travel  "in  tho 
footsteps  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,"  and 
in  this  judgment  most  people  will  concur. 

THE  THINKING  OF  PRIMITIVE  RACES 

Gilinore,  George  William.  Animism,  or 
Thoiiaiht    Currents    of    Primitive    Peoples.     Pp. 

xii-250.     Boston:    Marshall  Jones  Company. 

Anything  which  helps  us  to  understand 
the  origin  and  development  of  society  as  it 
exists  now  is  of  great  practical  value.  This 
small  book  describes  a  stage  of  early  culture 
which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  sub- 
stratum of  all  civilizations.  The  most  direct 
reference  of  the  facts  reported  is  to  religion. 
They  should,  in  the  main,  be  known  by  all 
those  who  are,  or  aspire  to-  be,  leaders  in 
religion,  for  they  give  the  key  to  the  origin 
of  the  religious  forms  that  have  succeeded, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  succeed, 
each  other  among  men. 

The  author  is  well  informed,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
thorough   for   all    b^it   sjiocialists.     In    six- 
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f^tV      AS^ 


ITS  DEPENDABLE 


A  Magneto — that  is  the  accessory  especially  to  look  for  when  you  buy 
a  car.  When  you  look  under  the  hood  and  find  that  the  engine  has  a 
Magneto,  then  you  know  it  has  dependable  ignition — and,  more  than 
that,  you  can  be  sure  the  car  is  good  thruout,  for  those  that  have 
Magneto  Ignition  are  among  the  best  built. 

A  Magneto  is  an  independent  source  of  electricity;  it  definitely  ensures  that  you 
can  start  quickly  even  in  the  coldest  weather — that  you  will  get  the  hottest  spark 
regularly  at  all  speeds,  from  current  created  as  you  use  it — that  you  will  get 
increased  power  on  the  hills,  more  miles  per  gallon,  quicker  "get-aways",  and 
greater  flexibility  of  control. 

If  the  car,  or  other  vehicle  you  select,  has  any  other  type  of  ignition,  ask  to  have 
it  equipped  with  Magneto  Ignition  as  optional  equipment.  The  very  same 
make  of  car  is  undoubtedly  Magneto-Equipped  when  sold  for  export. 
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MAGNETO    MANUFACTURERS 

no  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  Berling  Magneto 


THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 
Simins  Magnetos 


AMERICAN  BOS    H  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
The  Bosch  Magneto 


SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Aero  and  Dixie  Magnetos 


THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORP. 
The  Eiseniann  Magneto 


The  Magneto  is 
the  only  dependable 
self -con  I  a  in  ed  unit 
which  produces  hig'.-. 
tension  sparks  for 
ignit  ion — independent 
of  battery  or  coil. 


Send  tor  this  boob— IT'S    FREE 


MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS 
1 10  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Please  mail  me  your  Free  Booklet  — 
Good  Engine  Better." 

Name  


"Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes  a 


Towit  County State... 

Mention  below  mcke,  year  and  model  ol  your  car.  truck,  tractor,  etc. 
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Everywhere  I  go  to  work 
I   get  a   double  smile  of 
greeting — one  for   myself 
and    one    for    the    Berry 
Brothers'  label  on  the 
finishes  I  use.  Seems 
V,  as    though    every- 

body looked  on 
that  label  as  an  old 
friend." 

Generations  of  home- 
builders  and  home- 
lovers  know  Berry 
Brothers'  scientific 
finishes. 

Ask  your  dealer  about 
Liquid  Granite  Floor 
Varnish,  Luxeberry 
White  Enamel,  Luxe- 
berry  Wood  Finish, 
Luxeberry  Wall  Fin- 
ishes, Luxeberry  Spar 
Varnish  and  Berrycraft. 

TVr'tte  us  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
book  Beautiful  Ho7nes,*^ 
handsomely  illustrated  in  color 


RRY  BIR0irHER<5 

Wo  rids      Largest     Makers 

arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

Detroit.  Michigan  .,  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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teen  brief  chapters  that  which  is  known  or 
conjectured  about  the  origin  of  the  beliefs 
in  human  and  other  souls  and  in  spirits, 
about  the  nature  of  these  souls  and  spirits 
and  their  relation  to  the  bodies  which  they 
animate  and  to  other  bodies  and  souls,  are 
set  forth  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

Among  the  many  important  generaliza- 
tions which  take  form  as  one  reads  this 
book — or  any  other  covering  acceptably 
the  same  topics — two  arrest  the  attention 
with  especial  force:  (1)  The  naturalness  of 
early  beliefs  in  s^uls,  spirits,  and  gods;  and 
the  unavoidableness  of  worship  among 
people  endowed  with  the  mental  capacities 
belonging  to  man.  (2)  The  antagonism 
to  social  improvement  of  any  belief  that 
regards  any  great  human  institution — a 
particular  religion,  for  instance — as  un- 
changeable and  necessarily  permanent. 

The  kind  of  knowledge  contained  in  this 
boolv  generates  the  larger  faith:  the  faith 
that  sees  forward  because  it  knows  the  past. 

BROOKS  ADAMS'S  BOOK  OF  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO 

Adams,  Brooks.  The  Kinanripatlon  of  Massa- 
chusetts— The  Dream  and  the  Reality.  Revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  8vo,  pp.  vi-534.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  copyright  dates  on  this  volume  are 
1887,  1915",  1919.  The  contents  are  title- 
page,  prefatory  note  to  first  edition,  table 
of  contents,  "preface  to  new  edition"  (cov- 
ering 168  pages),  and  366  pages  of  text. 
Ai)imrently  the  latter  is  left  as  it  was  first 
penned.  What  constitutes  the  revision  and 
newness  appears  to  be  the  new  preface.  In 
that  the  author  affirms  the  correctness  of 
the  text  as  history,  but  declares  that  he  has 
reversed  his  philosophy.  In  the  text  he 
set  forth  implicitly  a  Darwinian,  progres- 
sive e\olution.  Thirty  years  after  ho 
suspects — 

"that  the  universe,  far  from  being  an  ex- 
pi'ession  of  law  originating  in  a  single  pri- 
juary  cause,  is  a  chaos  which  admits  of 
reaching  no  equilibrium,  and  with  which 
man  is  doomed  eternally  and  hopelessly 
to  contend." 

The  thesis  in  the  text  we  understand  to 
])(>  that  while  the  "priest"  made  the  "first 
step  from  barbarism,"  he  also  made  of  him- 
self the  "sacred  caste,"  became  reactionary, 
stifled  free  inquiry,  used  schools  to  main- 
tain unreasoning  prejudice  or  serve  his  own 
seltish'ends,  and  in  general  blocked  advance. 
The  fiercest  battle  of  mankind  has  been  to 
In-eak  down  the  sacerdotal  barrier  and  to 
liberate  the  mind.  Particidarly  the  author 
aims  to  exhibit  the  part  JVIassachusetts 
played  in  "that  tremendous  drama." 

"In  the  tempest  of  the  Reformation  a 
handful  of  the  sternest  rebels  were  cast 
upon  tlie  bleak  New  England  coast,  and 
the  fervor  of  that  devotion  which  led  them 
into  tlio  wilderness  inspired  them  with  tlie 
dream  of  reproducing  the  institutions  of 
Clod's  chosen  people,  a  picture  of  which 
they  believed  was  divinel.v  preserved  for 
their  guidance  in  the  Bible.  What  they 
did  in  reality  was  to  surrender  their  new 
commonwealth  to  their  priests.  Yet  they 
were  a  race  in  whose  bone  and  blood  the 
spirit  of  free  thought  Avas  bred:  the  impulse 
which  had  goaded  them  to  reject  the  Roman 
dogmas  was  quick  within  them  still,  and 
revolt  against  the  ecclesiastical  yoke  was 
certain.  The  clergy  upon  their  side  trod 
their  appointed  path  with  the  precision  of 
machines,  and,  constrained  by  inexorable 
destiny,  they  took  that  i^osition  of  antago- 
nism to  liberal  thought  which  has  becom(> 
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Good  rnadr,  are  preserved  by  reducing 

theloaJ  earned  on  each  vheel. 


Better  Hauling  for  the  Cities 


Doubled  Truck  Capacity  and  Elimination  of  Delay  in  Loading 


HOSE  are  the  big  advantages  that  make  the  Semi-Trailmobile  and  short  wheel-base  truck  the 
most  efficient  of  all  equipment  for  hauling  in  the  cities.  Twice  the  rated  capacity  of  the  truck 
unit  is  easily  hauled  without  incurring  any  cf  the  penalties  of  overloading,  and  at  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  only  about  12,^2  per  cent. 

The  load  is  put  on  the  Semi-Trailmobile  while  the  truck  is  away  with  another  load.  Uninter- 
rupted employment  of  both  driver  and  power  plant  is  possible. 

The  Semi-Trailmobile  is  especially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  hauling  by  the  exclusive  fifth  wheel  coupling 
mechanism,  which  enables  the  driver  to  couple  up  and  uncouple  from  the  seat,  vv'ithout 
requiring  the  assistance  of  a  helper. 

This  equipment  has  a  shorter  turning  radius  than  any  other  that  will  carry  an  equal 
load.    It  is  therefore  much  easier  to  manipulate  about  loading  platforms,  piles  of  mate- 
rials, and  everywhere  space  is  limited.     Backing  up  and 
going  forward,  cramping  wheels  this  way  and  that,  is  sel- 
dom necessary. 

As  the  truck  used  to  pull  the  load  on  the  Semi-Trail- 
mobile is  only  half  as  large  as  the  truck  which  would  be 
required  to  carry  the  load,  it  is  much  easier  for  the  driver 
to  handle — lighter  gears  to  shift,  a  lighter  clutch  to  con- 
trol. Drivers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  Semi-Trailmobile 
hauling  method. 

This  modern  system  cuts  both  equipment  and  operat- 
ing costs  deeply.  It  makes  the  labor  shortage  less  acute. 
It  is  more  conveniently  handled  under  city  conditions. 

Those  great  corporations  everywhere  which  have  vast 
amounts  of  hauling  to  do  over  the  streets  are  rapidly 
standardizing  on  semi-trailer  hauling.  \o\x  should  get 
all  the  facts  at  once.      Write  for  literature. 


This  shows  the  coupling  mechanism  of  the 
Semi-Tniiliuobile  fil'lh  wheel  and  the  props  or 
jacks  wliich  support  the  Scmi-Trailmobilc 
whenitis  detached  from  the  truck,  ns  tlicy 
appear  just  ns  the  truck  is  about  to  hack  io  to 
make  the  coupling. 


This  shows  what  happens  as  the  truck  ha cUm 
in.  It  shows  how  the  front  end  of  the  Scml- 
Traihnohile  is  lifted  autonialically,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  raise  the  Semi-Trailmobile  with 
jacks  before  coupling  takes  phice. 


The  Trailmobile  Co. 

.«)17-537  E.  Fifth  St.    Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 

Light  four-wheeled 
Trailmohiles  for  use 
with  passenger  cars 
or  light  trucks:  l.'iSO 
lbs.,  5^-tonand  1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy  duly  f  o\i  r« 
wheeled  Trailniobiles 
for  use  with  trucks: 
1  '^-loQS,  non-revers- 
ible; 2  tons;  33-^ 
tons,  and  5  tons,  re- 
versible and  non-re- 
vcrsiblc. 


DIVISION  No.  3 

Semi-  Trailniobiles: 
2J^-tons;  4  tons;  (i 
tons  and  10  tuns. 


^HlMl^iUHPLl 


This  shows  the  coupling  nicchanisra  after 
the  coupling  has  been  conipUlcd.  Note  how 
far  the  jacks  or  props  have  been  lifted  from 
the  ground.  The  chain  running  forward  from 
the  fifth  w  heel  controls  the  latch  and  makes  il 
possible  for  the  driver  to  release  the  coupling 
withoutlcaving  bis  scat. 


This  shows  how  the  truck  is  able  to  back  in 
and  coupio  up  to  the  Semi-Trailmobile  at  an 
angle. 


This  shows  the  Semi-Trailmobile  detached  from  the  truck 
for  loading  or  nnloadim;.  One  truck  may  work  willi  as  many 
as  three  Senii-Trailniobiles  when  liaiiling  between  fixed 
points.  One  may  be- always  loading,  another  unloading  and 
a  third  wi  transit. 
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MEETING 
COMPETITION 


The  Motor  Truck  is 
an  aggressive  force 
in  overcoming  com- 
petition. 


How  SERVICE 
Trucks  built  up  a 
business. 


SERVICE  Trucks 
are  constructive 
carriers. 


These  SERVICE 
owners  wrote  the 
composite  endorse- 
ment— 

The  Dodd  Warehouse, 
San  Francisco. 

Louisville  Builders  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Kothe,  Wells  &  Bauer 
Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  McCee,  Cincinnati. 

Gardner  Cartage  Co., 
Cleveland. 


Build 


THE  problem  of  competition,  through  the  introduction  of  motor 
trucks  mto  so  many  different  kinds  of  business,  has  become 
greatly  intensified. 

Every  business  that,  through  efficient  motorization,  can  haul  goods 
more  economically  and  rapidly,  that  can  tap  sources  of  supply  inde- 
pendent of  the  railroads,  that  can  meet  transportation  emergencies, 
will  find  competition  increasingly  easy  to' overcome.    A  case  in  point— 

Quigiey  &  Meeker,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  four  years  ago,  facing  strong  com- 
petition, met  t fie  situation  by  discarding  horse  drawn  vehicles  and  replac 
'.T/j?  w/^ '^x"'  i^^  VICE  Motor  Trucks.  The  performance  of  their  fleet  of 
blLKVICL  Trucks— unfailing,  dependable,  powerful  and  economical  and 
successfully  competing  with  all  opposition— has  been  a  vital  factor  in 
building  up  their  business,  against  strong  competition,  to  the  dominant 
position  which  it  occupies  today. 

Firms  that  have  not  already  efficiently  motorized  their  business,  will 
find  themselves  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  broadest 
demands  of  aggressive  business  competition.  In  the  every-day  test, 
SERVICE  Trucks  are  proving  active  Builders  of  Business  for  manu- 
facturers, jobbers,  merchants  and  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  paragraph  below  is  a  composite  endorsement  by  SERVICE  Motor 
Truck  owners  : 

"We  can  «"'^"«J«/'«^«/6'  endorse  the  value,  power,  economy,  strength  and 
prestige  of  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks,-  They  have  given  remarkable  service: 
We  have  perfect  confidence  in  this  truck;   In  the  past  two  years  this  truck 

c%%?,^.'^^  "  *'"^  '*^,Y^^  "  *'*'>'■    ^«  ^'"'^  determined  to  Standardize  on 

i>t.i<VlCL  equipment. 

There  is  a  SERVICE  Motor  Truck  that  will  meet  the  exact  require- 
ments of  your  business.     Seven  models,  from  one  to  five  tons. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
of  Business 


SERVICB  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.  Wat^ash. Indiana.   U.     S.  A. 

NEW  YORK— 87-89  West  End  Avenue  CHICAGO-^  2617-25  So.  Wabash  Avenu* 
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typicsal  of  their  order.  And  the  strufjgles 
and  the  agony  by  which  this  poor  and  iso- 
lat(>d  community  freed  itself  from  its 
gloomy  bondage,  the  means  by  whicli  it 
secularized  its  education  and  its  govern- 
ment, won  for  itself  the  blessing  of  free 
thought  and  spcccli,  and  matured  a  system 
of  constitutional  liberty  Avhicli  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  American  Union,  rise 
in  dignity  to  one  of  the  supreme  efforts  of 
mankind." 

To  exemplify  all  this,  the  author  portrays 
the  episode  of  "The  Antinomians"  espe- 
cially as  cou(;erned  with  Anne  Hutchinson 
— a  shameful  chapter  indeed;  summarizes 
the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  Cam- 
bridge platform,  which  is  traced  idtimately 
to  interference  by  the  clergy  in  the  matter 
of  militia;  gives  an  account  of  the  Anabap- 
tist persecution  in  defense  of  infant  bap- 
tism, and  also  of  the  no  less  unsavory  affair 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers;  rehearses 
the  story  of  the  scire  facias,  by  which  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  ministry  was 
broken;  passes  to  the  witchcraft  delusion; 
and  retells  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the 
Brattle  Street  Church.  The  chapters 
which  follow  deal  with  Harvard  College, 
the  lawyers,  and  the  Kev  olution,  all  treated 
to  bring  out  the  influence  for  evil  of  the 
ministry,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call 
it,  the  priesthood.  And  underlying  the 
whole,  almost  insidiously  inwrought  into 
the  texture  of  the  fabric,  is  an  evident  ani- 
mus against  one  of  our  great  religious 
bodies.  We  have  heard  that  the  issue  of 
the  first  edition  produced  a  controversy  on 
this  account.  If  so,  one  can  hardly  won- 
der. The  author  admits  on  the  first  page 
of  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  that  if  he 
were  rewi'iting  it  he  "might  soften  its  as- 
perities somewhat,  here  and  there."  As- 
suredly he  might,  and  the  book  woidd  in 
that  way  gain  a  great  '"somewhat,  here  and 
there." 

For  it  leaves  the  impression  of  a  man 
overwrought  by  events  tliat  are  in  the  past 
— events  which  no  one  would  now  justify 
or  excuse,  which  could  not  now  occur,  but 
are  seen  to  have  lieen  the  result  in  great 
part  of  the  times  and  the  situation,  and  are 
recounted  with  a  lesser  degree  of  passion  in 
many  other  places.  The  almost  unavoid- 
able impression  formed  is  that  the  work 
was  and  is  intended  to  cast  odium  upon  a 
church  of  to-day  because  of  doings  for 
which  that  reUgious  body  is  not  responsible. 
Some  curiosities  come  out  in  the  book  which 
are  worth  noting.  The  following  para- 
graph may  be  coml)ared  with  a  modern 
trend  in  th(>  world  of  la])or: 

"In  1321  complaint  w<l^  made  against 
the  London  weavers  for  injuring  Hie  public 
by  passing  regidations  tending  to  raise  th(! 
price  of  cloth.  It  was  aUeged  that  the 
gihl,  witli  tliis  intent,  had  limited  the 
working  hours  in  the  day,  Hie  w()ri<ing  days 
in  th(>  yeai-^  and  the  number  of  ai)preiitices 
the  freemen  might  emi)loy;  and  the  ))rayer 
was  that  for  these  abuses  the  charter  should 
be  annulled." 

The  author  missed  a  jioiiit  by  not  show- 
ing that  the  "priestiiood"  was  in  reality 
to  blame  here  also.  W«'  are  tempted  to 
ask — Is  it  possibh'  that  there  were  other 
wicked  forces  in  existence?  The  new 
l)reface  a]>pears  to  have  th<>  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  wickc^d  course  of  the 
"priesthood"  in  Massachusetts  was  only 
one  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  history.  Ac- 
cordingly in  th<'  first  hundred  i)ages  or  so 
we  are  treated  to  a  study  ot  the  career  of 


A  Valspar  Varnish 
test  in  the  clouds — 

DAY    in    and   day    out    the  cars    and    engines  of   the   Pike's   Peak 
Railway  make  their  trips  thousands  of  feet   up   and  down  the 
snow-covered  mountain. 

They  are  exposed  to  rain  and  snow  and  hail  and  mist.  They  are 
subject  to  quick  and  extreme  temperature  changes,  as  they  rise  or 
descend  7600  feet  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sun  beats  down  on  them 
mercilessly,  often  while  they  are  still  wet  with  the  mist  from  the  clouds. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  us  Mr.  H.  J.  Holt,  President  and  General 
Manager  ot  the  railway,  says: 

"Our  ("oni|:)atiy  has  l)cen  using  \';ilspar  for  our  ioconioti\-c'S 
and  eoaciu's  tor  the  jjast  eight  >  ears,  and  we  are  ])lease<] 
to  state  that  we  find  it  superior  to  any  other  varnish  we 
have  ever  used.  It  stands  up  l)etter  under  the  unusual 
atinosjiheric  conditions  to  which  our  equipment  is  sub- 
jected, during  the  trips  on  the  'Cog  Road'  from  Manitou 
(an  altitude  of  6500  i'eetj  t(j  tlie  Suniniit  of  Pike's  Peak 
(an  altitude  of  over  14,100  feet)." 

Isn't  this  the  kind  of  varnish  yoti  want  when  you  varnish  anything 
around   the   home.? 


VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Valspar  is  easy  to  apply,  it  dries  overnight,  and  it  wears  and  wears 
and  wears  and  wears.  Use  it  on  your  floors,  your  furniture,  your 
woodwork  (indoors  and  out),  and  your  linoleum.  It  is  worth  twice  as 
much  ;is  ordinary  varnish,  yet  it  costs  only  a  very  little  more. 

VALENTINE   &    COMPANY",  4?6    Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 

L(i)-(i('st  il<i)iiifiiitHri)-s  of  Iliiili  ririKf'    \'n  rii  islii-s  lu  t/ir  }\'oilil  —  l<vl;il>li-lu"<l  1H.W 

New  York  .Anisterilain  \/A'"^M^"^r'^  Boston  Chicago 

Tor<)iitii»  TitAi.i   MAKK  I-oiulon 

W.  p.    Ftn.i.KR   iV   (.](■).,      San   Francisco  ami   Piincipal   I'arifie   Coast   Cities 
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Special   Offer:  Don't  he  coiitint 
Valspar — (  jv  //. 

mercK    witli    rtii./iiif^  about 

X 

Itk 

For  2')e  in  stani]is  wc  will  send 

vou  enoufjli  N'alspar   to   var- 
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nisli  a  small  table  or  chair.      Or,  i 
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name    on    bottom   line  you    need 

send    us    only    15c  for    the 
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VITAL  TO 

EMPLOYER, 

EMPLOYEE, 

ECONOMIST, 

EDUCATOR 

The  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  a  co-operative  Fed- 
eration of  American  Industries, 
organized  to  provide  a  clearing  house 
of  information  and  a  fonim  for  con- 
structive discussion,  has  issued  various 
publications  dealing  with  such  topics 
as  wages,  hours,  collective  bargaining, 
arbitration,  lalior  policies,  sickness  and 
accident  insurance,  and  other  vital  in- 
dustrial problems.  Employers,  em- 
ployees, economists  and  educators  will 
find  in  the  Research  Reports  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
an  unbiased  statement  of  facts  de- 
veloped through  careful  and  extensive 
research. 

Works  Councils — American  exijerience  in 
225  industrial  establisliments  witli  tiiis 
new  development  in  industry — Research 
Report  No.  2\  -  -  -     $1.50 

Wartime  Changes  in  Wages  —  in  eight 
leading  industries  between  September 
1914  and  March  1919,  analyzed  in  Re- 
search Report  No.  20  -  -    $1.50 

Cost  of  Living — Cumulative  figures  on 
changes  from  July  1914  to  November 
1918,  March  loio,  and  July  1919 — Re- 
search Reports  Nos.  14-17-19,  each      .75 

Hours  of  Work  as  Related  to  Output 
and  Health  of  Workers 

Report  No.  4 — Cotton  Manufacturing  $1.00 

"  12 — VVqoI  Manufacturing       1.00 

"         "16 — Silk  Manufacturing  1.00 

"18 — Metal  Manufacturing      1.00 

Industrial  and  Labor  Problems  in  Great 

Britain,  France  and  Italy — special  425 
page  report  by  European  Commission 
of  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  ....    $2.50 

Complete  Lisl  of  Publications  senl  on  request 

Industrial  News  Survey 

Important  industrial  news  in  concise  form 
Weekly,  $2.00  a  year 

Address  Dept.  F 

NATIONAL     INDUSTRIAL 

CONFERENCE    BOARD 
15  Beacon  Street  Boston.  Mass. 


FowneC 

NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR       ^ 

Whatever  the  ^^ 
material— leather 
silk  or  fabric; 
whatever  the 
occasion,  you 
can  depe?id  on 
the  fit  and  style 
of  Fownes 

ti  LOVES 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 
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Moses — ^with  a  good  many  side-glances  at 
later  episodes  of  misdirected  religions  zeal. 
.\mong  the  rest  are  these  two  sentences 
Avhich  follow  a  somewhat  cocksnre  account, 
of  the  alleged  physical  appearance  of  Moses: 

"Educated  by  his  fostei'-mother  as  a 
])riest  at  Heliopolis,  he  was  tanght  the 
whole  range  of  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  the  Egyptian,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  all  the  traditions 
of  oriental  magic,  which,  just  at  that 
l^eriod,  Avas  in  its  fullest  development. 
Consequently,  IVIoses  must  have  been 
familiar  Avith  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster." 

Passing  by  the  declaration  of  Moses's 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
who,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  did 
not  live  till  half  a  millennium  later,  we  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  sentence  which  contains  as  many 
affirmations  impossible  to  verify,  and  in 
large  part  demonstrably  erroneous,  as  the 
first  of  these.  But  it  is  needed  for  the 
rickety  and  top-heavy  structure  reared  in 
the  following  pages,  which  consists  in  part 
of  assertions  that  Moses  was  a  master 
magician,  that  by  his  magic  the  people  w'ere 
bamboozled  and  his  power  built  up,  that 
in  failing  or  jealousy  he  murdered  Aaron, 
and  finally  committed  suicide.  This  is  the 
outcome  of  a  perverse  and  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation. It  is  fortunate  that  the  text  of 
the  book  is  not  built  after  the  pattern  of 
this  part  of  the  preface. 

FREDERICK   XL  AS  KING  OF   PRUSSIA 

Young,  Norwood.  The  Life  of  Frederiek  the 
Great.  8vo,  pp.  viii-433.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

For  a  new  life  of  so  well-known  a  char- 
acter as  Frederick,  in  the  face  of  all  that 
has  in  recent  years  been  written  about  him, 
two  rea-sons  might  be  found:  (1)  A  new 
interest  caused  by  current  event-s;  (2)  New 
sources  that  have  turned  up  new  material. 
Both  reasons  may  be  urged  for  Mr.  Young's 
book.  (1)  Policies  prevalent  during  the 
war  and  in  preparing  for  it  have  been  many 
times  traced  back  to  this  man,  Avho  was  the 
first  of  the  HohenzoUerns  "born  to  be  king 
of  Prussia,"  since  his  father,  Frederick 
William  I.,  had  elevated  Prussia  from  an 
"electorate"  into  a  kingdom,  thus  his  eldest 
son  was  "born  to  the  purple."  The  ruth- 
lessness  and  deliberateness  of  Teutonic  ag- 
gression that  found  its  cynical  formulator 
in  this  man  are  well  brought  out.  (2)  The 
new  sources  are  the  great  collections  of 
Frederick's  correspondence,  running  to 
thirty-six  volumes  (1879-1914);  and  the 
military  histories  of  the  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man General  Staffs,  in  twenty-six  volumes 
(1S90-1913).  Besides  these,  a  consider- 
able number  of  monographs  and  articles 
bearing  on  various  phases  of  the  subject 
have  lately  become  available.  The  result 
of  consulting  these  is  a  portrait  sketched 
out  in  broad  lines  rather  than  delicately 
and  with  much  detail.  In  fact,  the  topic 
does  not  yield  readily  to  "fine"  treatment. 

The  frequently  told  tale  of  the  rise  of  the 
HohenzoUerns  occupies  a  brief  chapter; 
then  comes  a  description  of  the  sordid  char- 
acter and  doings  of  Frederick  William  I., 
father  of  Frederick  the  CJreat.  A  chapter 
tells  the  horrible  story  of  the  unnatural 
relations  between  these  two.  Another  tells 
of  the  marriage  of  the  son,  "for  freedom," 
to  a  princess  whom  he  subsequently 
blackly  deserted.  Here  was  the  beginning 
of  the  intimacy  with  Voltaire.  It  is  also  the 
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Purchasing  Agent  Saves  *1000 

Buying  More  Expensive  Tools 


(inn  Tup 


Acorn 
Die 


Snap 
Gage 


THE  purchasing  agent  in  a  Con- 
necticut manufacturing  plant 
wondered  why  his  company  made 
such  frequent  purchases  of  round  dies 
for  cutting  threads  on  th<-  screws  in  their 
machines. 

Out  in  the  factory,  he  discovered  a 
battery  of  automatic  screw  machines 
being  fed  with  those  dies  almost  as  rapidly 
as  with  the  metal  stock. 

This  purchasing  agent  did  some  think- 
ing. Then  he  set  out  to  find  dies  that 
would  be  longer  lasring,  and  cleaner 
cutting  than  those  he  had  seen  discarded 
— often  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  per 
machine. 

Wouldn't  one  of  those  GTD  men 
helii  out  here.?"  was  his  question. 
One  was  called. 

Backed  by  GTD's  experience  of  46 
years  this  specialist  went  into  the  shop 
as  a  practical  machinist,  analyzed  the 
stock,  the  cutting  speed,  the  lubrication, 


and  other  details.  Then  he  prescribed 
Acorn  Dies,  a  GTD  specialty,  to  replace 
the  round  dies. 

Today,  in  that  plant,  Acorn  Dies  cut 
perfect  commercial  threads — not  for  an 
hour  or  two — but  for  u-eeh  at  a  time 
without  re-sharpening  or  die  adjustment. 

The  men  in  the  automatic  room  are 
GTD  enthusiasts.  The  company's 
product — a  complicated  machine  with 
closely  fitted  parts — is  made  better  and 
more  economically. 

The  purchasing  agent's  apparent  m- 
trusion  was  not  only  justified  but  en- 
couraged, for  the  saving  in  actual  cash 
on  this  one  item  was  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Asking  a  question  alone  won't  save 
money,  but  the  answers  of  a  specialist  do, 
so  frequently,  that  more  manufacturers 
are  inviting  (i  ID  men  to  call  and  are 
following  their  advice. 


Our  Rooklet ' '  Tools  and  Dividends' '  suggests 
ten  questions  ez'ery  executii'e.  plant  superin- 
tendent or   purchasing  agent  ought  to  ask. 
Y'our  copy  is  ready  for  mailing. 


GREENFIELD 
TAP  Ef  DIE   CORPORATION     W^ 


Greenfield  ^  Mas sacKusetts.  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Plant;  Wells  Bros.  Co  ofCUnada,  Ltd..Galt.  Ontario 
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period  of  the  latter's  hypocritical  refutation 
of  Machiavelli,  edited  by  the  Frenchman. 

On  October  25,  1740,  when  twenty-eight, 
Frederick  became  king.  To  those  who 
knew  him,  his  accession  was  the  signal  for 
a  new  brand  of  hypocrisy' — pretense  of  care 
for  the  people  when  his  only  real  concern 
was  for  himself  and  his  dynasty.  On  De- 
cember 3  his  troops  left  Berlin  on  the  lirst 
Silesian  expedition  and  the  first  treacherous 
attack  on  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The 
second  followed  just  a  year  afterward  (De- 
cember 27,  1741).  His  principle  in  this  and 
his  subsequent  acts  was  that  "a  sovereign 
is  above  all  law.  He  has  to  deal  only  with 
other  sovereigns,  and  they  are  to  be  over- 
come by  fraud  or  \aolence."  He  had  gained 
Lower  Silesia.  In  1743,  aiming  at  Upper 
Silesia,  he  attacked  Austria  for  the  third 
time,  on  the  pretense  that  after  ]Maria 
Theresa  was  through  with  France,  she 
would  attack  him,  and  he  must  antici])ate, 
forced  by  "necessity."  Each  case  involved 
the  breaking  of  a  treaty.  It  will  be  noticed 
how  "necessity"  and  a  "scrap  of  paper" 
entered  early  into  the  Teutonic  scheme. 
One  of  the  notable  things  of  wliich  the 
volume,  here  and  elsewhere,  reminds  us  is 
that,  while  the  American  colonies  weiv  en- 
tering the  War  of  Independence,  Frederick 
joined  Russia  and  Austria  in  "the  greatest 
crime  of  modern  history — the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland."  This  crime  was  con- 
summated when  our  Constitution  was  first 
"giving  form  and  substance  to  the  principle 
of  self-government." 

Our  author  conducts  us  swiftly  tlu-ough 
the  Sans  Souei  episode  at  Potsdam,  the 
visits  of  Voltaire,  Frederick's  insincerity, 
and  his  attempt  to  betray  Voltaire  being  a 
traitor  to  France.  Then  came  in  17.5(.)  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
story  of  this  covers  170  pages— the  longest 
chapter  in  the  book.  Succeeding  chapters 
deal  with  the  period  of  recuperation,  Fred- 
erick's "enlightened  despotism,"  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  the  Saxon  invasion  \nth 
its  Prussian  SchrecklichkeU,  the  conclusion, 
and  a  bibliography  and  index,  with  an  illu- 
minating appendix  on  the  Dresden  episode. 

One  can  hardly  help  reflecting  that  Wil- 
helm  II. 's  admiration  for  Frederick  "the 
Great"  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  be- 
havior of  the  German  Army  in  occupied  or 
abandoned  territory  in  the  war  of  1914— 
1918.  The  "Great  Frederick"  was  the 
founder  of  modern  Prussianism  as  the 
world  knows  it. 

JAMES  MONROE  TAYLOR 

Haight,  Elizabeth  Hazeltoii.  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  James  Monroe  Taylor,  President  of  Vassar 
College,  1886-1914.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  of  the  generation  of  col- 
lege presidents  sprung  from  the  ministry. 
His  chief  distinction  in  the  educational 
world  was  his  championing  of  woman's 
right  to  mental  training  as  thorough  as 
that  given  to  men.  He  brought  Vassar 
College  to  an  excellently  high  standard 
through  his  own  force  as  a  teacher  and  his 
own  vision  as  the  chief  executive.  Those 
qualities  which  identified  liim  as  a  young 
man  preparing  for  the  ministry  were  car- 
ried over  with  rii)ened  excellence  into  his 
constructive  building  for  tlie  welfare  of  the 
vast  army  of  young  women  who,  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  guidance  of  Vassar, 
came  under  his  influenc<'. 

The  moral  note,  therefore,  is  tlie  on(> 
most  sounded  in  the  book  as  compiled  by 
the  Professor  of  Latin  at  Vassar.     It  lias 


— in  parking 

WHEN  backing  into  the 
curb  with  but  inches  to 
spare,  a  smooth  clutch  is  nec- 
essary, to  avoid  damaged 
fenders  and  ruffled  temper; 
for  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  w^hich  parking  is  accom- 
plished are  dependent  almost 
wholly  on  the  clutch. 

Every  Detlaff  clutch  is  distin- 
guished for  its  flexibility — slip- 
ping the  car  alojig  an  inch  at 
a  time,  or  giving  instantaneous, 
positive  grip  as  desired — 

The  Velvet  Clutch 
With  the  Bull-Dog  Grip 

A.  J.  Detlaff  Company 

121-129  Lafayette  Ave.,  E. 
Detroit 
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What  the  Extra  Dollars  Butj 

■\A^ISCONSIN  MOTORS  do  cost  slightly  more  than  others— but 
*  *  every  extra  dollar  of  added  price  buys  twice  its  value  in  service. 


This  extra  cost  is  due  to  Wisconsin's 
superior  workmanship — to  the  extra 
care  that  is  taken  to  make  it  operation- 
perfect  before  it  ever  leaves  the  factory. 
Every  working  part  is  adjusted  to  the 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  whole 
motor  is  carefully  fitted,  and  run  in, 
tested  and  inspected.  Then  torn  down, 
refitted,  reassembled  and  again  tested 
and  rigidly  inspected. 

The  result  is  a  master  power  plant 
that  costs  more — and  is  worth  it. 


It  insures  you  an  engine  that  will  run 
for  months  without  adjustments,  ex- 
cept those  simple  ones  that  anyone 
can  make. 

Two  'ears  from  now,  when  cheaper 
built  motors  are  worthless,  the  Wiscon- 
sin will  still  be  furnishing  its  charac- 
teristic dependable  power. 

Look  under  the  hood.  If  the  motor 
bears  the  mark  "Wisconsin"  you  can 
buy  safely. 

Specifications  and  booklet,'  "Honors 
Wisconsin  Has  Won,"  on  request. 
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Distributors 
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Pacific  Coast  Distributor: 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Compan  ', 
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a  double  value,  as  portraying  the  aetivil,ie.s 
of  a  worthy  character,  and  as  outlining  a 
significant  period  in  the  history  of  Vassar. 
The  letters  quoted  are  varied  and  signif- 
icant for  t  heir  kindliness  of  tone  and  "  homi- 
ness"  of  feeling.  No  family  of  children 
(^ver  had  a  more  considerate  father  than  the 
Taylors,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  colorful  let- 
ters written  to  Huntington;  no  friends  had 
a  more  conscientious  correspondent  than 
the  friends  of  Dr.  Taylor,  to  whom,  on  his 
frequent  trips  abroad  were  sent  apprecia- 
tive if  not  brilliant  letters  about  the  coun- 
tries visited  and  sights  seen — just  such  let- 
ters as  one  would  expect  from  a  man  given 
slightly  to  the  didactic. 

Professor  Haight  has  erred,  one  might 
say,  on  the  side  of  too  much  appreciation 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  work,  without  giving  her 
energies  to  the  human  portrait  of  Dr.  Tay- 
lor himself.  There  is  not  a  phase  of  his 
activity  that  is  not  touched  upon;  but  there 
is  little  atmosi^here  to  be  gained  from  mere 
statement  or  admiring  comment.  We  are 
not  made  to  feel  the  full  value  of  his  home 
life,  the  warmth  of  that  environment,  and 
intercourse  which  made  President  Taylor  so 
great  a  friend  of  the  student  body  at  Vassar. 
These  defects  will  not  prevent  the  book 
from  being  a  welcome  memorial  of  a  be- 
loved college  president.  Well  may  his 
memory  be  revered  by  Vassar,  for  her 
strength  to-day  is  largely  due  to  Taylor. 
When,  some  years  ago,  he  was  called  to 
Brown  University,  and  finally  declined  the 
lumor,  there  was  ample  e^ddence  given  of 
the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held. 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS    OF   A    RECENT 
"GOLDEN  AGE" 

Ellsworth,  William  Webster.  A  Golden  Age  of 
Authors.  A  Publisher's  Recollection.  Pp.  304. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

No  spot  on  the  map  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  perhaps,  might  be  more 
truthfully  called  the  literary  center  than 
the  office  of  Tim  Century  Magazine  during 
the  three  decades  between  1880  and  1910. 
At  its  focal  point  sat  Mr.  W.  W.  Ellsworth, 
finally  to  be  the  head  of  the  original  Cen- 
tury Company,  publishers  of  this  maga- 
zine, St.  Nicholais,  and  of  the  books  issued 
I\v  the  house  and  printed  at  the  DeVinne 
Press,  which  was  its  creation.  It  was  to 
l)e  expected,  therefore,  that  a  volume  of 
recollections  of  the  men  and  doings  in  the 
large  circle  drawn  about  this  fountain  of 
literary  and  artistic  production  would  be 
of  fascinating  interest. 

The  early  history  of  The  Centura  (named 
after  the  celebrated  club  of  intellectual 
men  in  New  York  City) ,  which  was  the  ven- 
ture of  a  man,  Roswell  Smith,  without  ex- 
])('rienee  in  publishing,  but  ha\'ing  an  ambi- 
tion to  lift  the  new  periodical  above  the 
k^vel  of  the  time  in  form  as  \\'ell  as  in  con- 
tents, reads  like  a  literary  crusade.  Roswell 
Smith  was  a  noble  man,  and  seems  to  have 
had  singular  insight  in  choosing  his  aids. 
Dr.  Holland  was  a  cofounder  rather  than 
an  assistant,  but  most  of  the  other  men 
who  began  with  the  birth  of  the  enterprise 
— Scott,  Ellsworth,  Gilder,  R.  U.  Johnson. 
Will  Carey,  and  others,  including  several 
very  successful  women — stayed  to  the  end. 
Tiie  single  important  exception  was  Frank 
Stockton,  who  cut  loose  volu,ntarily  from 
editorial  work.  These  people  fitted  to- 
gether, admired,  and  loved  one  another — it 
was  a  "mutual  admiration  society""  really 
worth  while.  They  took  their  fun  together, 
larg(>ly,  as  well  as  then-  work;    and   they 
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seem  to  have  shared  tlieir  af-quaintanees — 
which  was  grist  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  mill. 
This  steady  and  amiable  cooperation  con-t 
tributed  much  to  tlio  prosperity  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  old  house;  fvnd  the  reader 
must  remember  this  sliould  he  feel  that  the 
book  is  somewhat  overladen  with  praise  of 
the  author's  associates.  We  learn  interest- 
ing facts  thereby.  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed, for  e.xample,  that  the  title  of  Frank 
Stockton's  famous  story,  "The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger,"  was  not  of  his  own  choosing?  lie 
called  it  "The  King's  Arena,"  and  Will 
Carey  it  was  who  scratched  out  that  inef- 
fective head-line  and  substituted  one  that 
attracted  instant  attention. 

This  is  only  a  samj)le  of  tlie  wealth  of 
curious  information  in  the  book,  often  in 
the  form  of  amusing  anecdotes  about  the 
men  and  women  whon;  all  magazine  readers 
know  by  their  writings  at  least.  Queer 
confidences  are  sometimes  disclosed,  as  of 
Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  dislike  of  John  Hay's 
ballads;  that  Margaret  Deland  wrote  her 
first  poem  in  a  butclier-shop;  and  how 
Henry  James  handed  'round  tlie  plates  at  a 
party.  Most  interesting  will  be  the  state- 
ment, well  explained,  that  in  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,"  Mr.  Wells  has  described 
himself,  his  home,  and  neighbors,  in  aTi 
almost  autobiographic  way. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  justly  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  illustrations — an  art 
in  which  The  Centiirj/  boldly  experimented 
and  soon  excelled  all  its  rivals,  giving  an 
impulse  that  was  felt  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  which  forced  a  great  advance 
in  the  illustration  of  books  as  well  as  of 
periodicals.  IMany  now  famous  artists 
first  came  to  notice  as  Ceitinrn  illustrators 
under  Drake's  encouragement;  and  I\lr. 
Ellsworth  has  much  to  say  of  St.  Gaudens, 
Cole,  Alexander,  Blashfield,  Gibson,  and 
others  who  were  friends  as  well  as  clients; 
and  an  admirable  index  enables  the  reader 
to  turn  easily  to  their  names. 

LIFE  UNDER  THE    SOUTHERN  CROSS 

O'Brien,  Frederick.  Wliite  Sliadows  in  tlie 
South  Seas.  With  many  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs.    Pp.  450.     New  York:  The  Century  Company 

If  the  title  did  not  indicate  the  source 
of  the  incidents  and  experiences  in  this  vol- 
ume there  might  be  a  little  guessing  and 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  some  as  to  the 
place  where  the  author  tells  us  he  spent  a 
happy  year — Altuona  Valley  on  the  island 
of  Hiva-oa  in  the  Marquesas. 

The  Marquesas  Islands — the  farthest  is- 
lands of  the  far  South  Seas — are  not  large*. 
Sixty  or  seventy  miles  is  the  greatest  cir- 
cumference. Some  of  the  eleven  are  quite 
small  and  have  no  inhabitants  now. 

"No  liners  touch  them;  no  wire  or  wire- 
less connects  them  with  the  world.  No 
tourists  visit  them.  Their  peoi)le  perish. 
Their  trade  languishes.  In  Tahiti,  wh(>nce 
they  draw  almost  all  1  heir  sustenance,  where 
their  laws  are  made,  and  to  which  they  look 
at  the  capital  of  the  world,  only  a  few  men, 
who  traded  here,  could  tell  nu;  anything 
about  the  Marquesas. 

It  was  at  Vait-hua  where  the  French  took 
possession  of  tlie  Marepiesas,  and  since  1842 
1  lie  ilrg  of  France  has  Ixsen  over  these 
i>l.inds. 

Oiie  finds  a  pathetic  note  inmning 
througii  this  fasciiiaiing  volume.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  white  man's  cupidity  and  ex- 
ploitation, the  attempt  to  mold  a  coin-teous 
and  hospitable  jx'oplc  to  another  pattern. 
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ORDER  ^^m 

BY  MAIL 


,-:t^^^'^^ 


IheSouth's 
IHost  7amous 
''0<-j  Confection 


■i^^ 


ORIGINA.L 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD ) 


^  Scrupulous  care  is  maintained 

I'  throughout    in    producing    this 

J  famous  candy.  That's  why  Orig- 

;:  inal  Creole  Pralines  {Grunewald) 

%  made    only    of  Louisiana   cane 

8  sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 

11  pecan  meats  are  regarded  every- 

%  where    as    the    highest    quality 

2  Creole  Pralines  made. 

1  Let   the   kiddies   eat  all  they 

»  want.    Absolutely  pure  and  the 

§  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good 

K  for  the  digestive  system. 

P  Also   a  delightful   dessert  or 

I  after  dinner  dainty. 


Produced    in  a   model,  new 
and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.     ] 

Sent  in  a  protedied  carton — 

i| 

each ' '  Praline"  wrapped  in  glazed 
paper.    Carefully  packed.  jj 

P.  O.  or  Express   Money    ] 
Orders,  or  Personal  Checks 
received. 


PS 


BOX  OF  7  (Sample)  - 
BOX  OF  12  .... 
BOX  OF  24   -  ■  -  . 


Sl.OO 
1.50 
3.00 


Sent  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  insured. 

DEALKRS    WRrrE    FOR     I'ARriCULARS 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept.  L  NEW    OPLEANS.LA. 

liiliii'  ■■ ;."  ,:"■:■  ■■ni'.?';iiiiiiiBiiiii«^^ 
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WHAT  GUIDES  YOUR 

CHOICE    of    WOODWORK? 

A   preference  for  this  or 

that  appearance  is  not  a 

sufficient  guide  in  selecting 

the   woodwork    for    your 

home. 

You  should  know  not  only 

that  your  woodwork  will 

be  beautiful  but  that  it  will 

sta-j    beautiful   year    after 

year. 

"Beautiful   birch"    is    hard, 

strong,   wear  resisting.     It    can 

be  stained  or  enameled  in  any 

finish  you  choose. 

The  new  birch  Book  tells  much 

of  interest  and  profit  to  builders 

and  you  will  find  it  well  worth 

reading.    Your  copy  is  awaiting 

your  address.    May  we  have  it/ 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.  R.  A.  BIdg.        Oshkosh,  Wis. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superinrily     quickly     becomes 
plain  to  till-  nifin  i.r  woman  who  investigates. 


cj^iisss;^^ 


Rest 
assui'ed' 


j>.-,m-'.,kawvk'.km'.^ 


Recommended 

by 
11 ,886  dealers 


Pajamas  8  Night  Sturts 

"The  NlGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 

E.KoSENFEiD  S.  Co.        Baitimobe-NewYork. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


'^^^^^f^^^^^S^^ 


And.  that  is  not  the  only  dark  picture 
presented.  Tuberculosis  and  consumption 
have  carried  off  more  than  four-fifths  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  these  islands. 

"A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  Marquesaiis  in 
these  islands.  Twenty  years  ago  tiiere 
were  four  thousand.  To-day  1  am  con- 
vinced that  there  remain  not  twenty-on(< 
hundred." 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  author  that 
many  of  them  are  dying  because  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  play  instiiu-t,  an  instinct — 

"that  had  its  expression  in  most  of  their 
customs  and  occupations.  Th(>ir  dancing, 
their  tattooing,  their  chanting,  their  relig- 
ious rites,  and  even  their  warfare,  had 
very  visible  elements  of  humor  and 
joyousness." 

What  these  people  needed  most  they  did 
not  get,  "a  brother  who  walked  in  the  sun- 
light and  showed  the  way." 

To  have  fraternized  with  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  cannibals  for  a  year  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  most  unusual  experience.  The 
experience  was  made  pleasant  and  profit- 
able by  a  fine  sense  of  appreciation  and 
adaptability.  The  author's  descriptions  of 
this  simple  savage  folk,  their  life  and  their 
beautiful  country,  are  portrayed  in  realistic 
style. 

A  BOOK  OF  NEW  WORDS 

Smith,  C.  Alphoiiso.     New  Words  Self-Defined. 

Pp.  215.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  of  a  few  selected  words 
that  have  come  into  prominence  since  the 
publication  of  the  "New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary" in  1913.  Under  each  word  the 
editor  has  given  a  definitive  quotation  (or 
occasionally  more  than  one)  from  some 
author's  pen  or  some  periodical  with  the 
date  of  publication.  Among  these  one 
meets  now  and  then  Avith  terms  that  are 
not  new,  for  thej'  found  their  way  into  the 
dictionary  years  ago,  such,  for  instance,  as 
"Amerind"  (1908),  "argon"  (1894).  "bar- 
ogra])h"  (186,")),  "batman"  (1809),  "hello- 
girl"  (1909). 

In  general,  the  extracts  made  g\\Q  the 
correct  meanings  of  the  words  selected,  but 
are  not  always  accurate.  Thus,  Mr.  War- 
ner tells  us  that  the  Trench  word  "cafard" 
means  "literally,  cockroach";  but  a 
"cafard"  is  a  cagot,  or  hypocrite;  also,  a 
bigot,  and  among  schoolboys  a  cafard  is 
a  sneak  or  one  who  peaches  on  his  pals. 
Under  "cai'ry  on,"  Coningsby  Dawson  is 
credited  with,  "There  is  no  explanation, 
save  the  great  army  phrase,  '  Carry  on.'  We 
'carry  on'  because,  if  we  don't,  we  shall  let 
other  men  down."  Now,  this  phrase  was 
not  originally  an  army  phrase.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  the  language  for  centuries,  in  fact, 
since — if  not  before — Shakespeare  used  it 
in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  written  in  1606. 
Its  first  application  to  war  we  owe  to 
Addison's  Spectator  1712,  and  its  first 
nautical  use  to  a  writer  in  Blackirood's 
Magazine  for  April,  1832— "Carrj^  on, 
carry  on!  Reef  none,  boy,  reef  none!" 
"Click"  in  the  sense  of  be  killed  is  not 
new.  It  is  dialectal  P]nglish.  "Jitney" 
receives  recognition.  "Pelmanism"  gets  a 
free  and  generous  advertisement,  but  "effi- 
ciency," in  the  wide  range  given  it  by  the 
"Mental  Efficiency  Series,"  is  omitted  al- 
together. The  volume,  however,  is  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  literature  of  our  times, 
even  if  its  contents  in  some  cases  must  be 
accejjted  with  caution. 


BEjOne  of 


9,999  Women 

to  Get  My  Special 
PRICE  OFFER 


I  AM  gfoinE:  to  name  a  price  to  you  first  9,999 
women  w  ho  write  me,  that  will  simply  open 
your  eyes!   I  have  made  these  Special  Bar- 
grain  Offers  before  —  just  as  the  Department 
Stores  do.     The  big:  difference  i<i,  thouijh,  that 
when  you  buy  of  me  you  are  buying  Straight 
From  the  Factory! 

Here's  Your  Chance  to  Make 
a  Record  Saving  on  a 


FIRELESS  COOKER 

Aluminum    Lined    Throughout— Pull    Equipment    of 
Highest  Grade  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils. 
—  and  get  it  on  ,10  Dnv^'  Free  Trial,  too.     Saves  %  to 
^4  fuel  costs.  Cuts  cooking  work  down  to  less  than  Ji. 

But  — You  Mu?t  Write  Qui<-k.  I  will  quote  this 
Special  Low  I'rice  only  to  first  9,9^9  who  write  me. 
So  — DO  IT  NOW. 

Wm.  Campbell,  Pres. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO- 

Dept.  450  Detroit.  Mich. 


Moisten  Your  Air 

You  can  prevent  coids,  relieve  ca- 
tarrh, preserve  furniture,  woodwork 
and  plants  and  cut  coal  bills  with  a 

BUDpWGTON 


h<->l  to  Viiur  radiators aadregis- 
Ts.  Restores  6  quarts  of  water 
to  the  air  daily.  Sold  by  Hard- 
ware and  Department  Stores, 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  for  free  trial  offer. 


GEa.  W.  OtENER  MFG.  CO. 

I  401  MonticelloAve.,  Chicago,  lli. 


for 
the  T/iroat 
andNoSi 


Take  Out  Tickle 


Refresh  the  mouth;  sweeten 
the  breath;  clearthe head; soothe 
the  throat. 

No  coloring:  no  narcotics 


LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 
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Why  didnt  you  tell  me 
it  would  do  this  ? 

YOU  men  all  say  this  to  Clydesdale  dealers 
after  you  have  had  the  performance  of  the 
truck  demonstrated  to  you. 

All  of  our  dealers,  and  we  at  the  factory,  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  *'The  Driver 
Under  the  Hood,"  Clydesdale's  automatic  con- 
troller, cannot  be  described  in  words  or  writing. 

You  are  hardly  expected  to  believe  us  when  we 
say  that  "The  Driver  Under  the  Hood",  an 
exclusive,  patented  Clydesdale  feature,  really 
has  more  to  do  with  the  driving  of  the  truck 
than  the  operator  himself.  It  eliminates  use  of 
the  accelerator  in  gear  shifting,  driving  through 
crowded  traffic,  it  saves  fuel,  tires  and  wear  on 
the  entire  driving  mechanism. 

Just  go  and  ride  in  the  truck.  Drive  it  yourself, 
or  let  one  of  your  drivers  operate  it.  Find  out 
what  an  excellent  truck  has  been  evolved  from 
our  eight  years'  building  experience  in  which 
time  we  have  installed  trucks  in  thirty-one 
countries  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
sold  fleets  of  trucks  to  such  big  users  as  the 
West  Penn  Power  Company,  the  American 
Tin  and  Terne  Plate  Company,  Frick  Coke 
Company  and  many  others. 

Watch  the  effects  of  "The  Driver  Under  the 
Hood;"  then  you  will  say,  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  it  would  do  this?" 

One  to  Five  Tons  Net  Load 

The  Clydesdale  Motor  Truck  Company 

clyde,  ohio 


No  Other  Truck  Has  It 
'The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 


CLYDESDALE 
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for  Automobiles 
and  Motor  Trucks 

The  Buell,  more  than  any  other  sig,nal,  com- 
bines tremendous  attention — winning  power  with  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  operati.  n,  durability  and  low  cost. 

It  has  been  officially  approved  by  the  engineer- 
ing departments  of  62  motor  car  and  truck  manufacturers 
and  adopted  by  them  as  eqmpment. 

The  Buell  is  the  original  explosion  whistle  operating  with 
full  engine  pressure.  It  is  guaranteed  for  10  years.  Made  in  Single  Tone 
and  Chime.     Fits  all  cars.    Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  circulars. 

RUELL  MANUFACTURING  rOMPANY 
3001*05  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  -  Chicago,  Illinois 


INDIANS   IN   THE   UNITB:D 
STATES 

(Continued  from  pa^e  40) 

OUR  INDIAN  SOLDIERS— In  recalling 
the  last  review  of  a  brigade  of  American 
troops  returned  from  France  after  the 
armistice  the  Commissioner  notes  that  "in 
that  triumphal  scene  were  descendants  of 
men  who  were  Americans  before  'Attila's 
fierce  Huns'  were  beaten  at  Chalons,  per- 
haps before  the  Siege  of  Troy."  Some- 
thing in  this  fact  "will  hold  a  page  in 
history  to  the  latest  generation"  and  we 
read : 

"Its  meaning  will  unfold  as  the  years 
pass,  but  even  now  it  may  be  said  that 
probably  nothing  more  helpful  has  come 
to  this  ancient  Indian  race  than  the  enrol- 
ment of  ten  thousand  of  its  sons  simply  as 
American  soldiers  to  challenge  the  bar- 
barous rule  of  Central  Europe. 

"The  immediate  benefit  comes  from  the 
equal  opportunity  they  had  with  white 
comrades  for  gaining  knowledge  for  matiu- 
ing  judgment,  for  developing  courage 
through  contact  with  events  and  condi- 
tions that  trained  and  toughened  character 
in  the  defense  of  a  just  cause  and  a  great 
ideal.  No  education  serves  a  man  better 
than  this  in  any  circumstances.  It  puts 
into  him  the  ability  to  'go  over  the  top' 
anywhere.  The  great  lesson  mastered  by 
American  soldiers,  as  their  achievements 
clearly  show,  was  to  get  things  done. 
They  are  not  likely  to  forget  how.  No 
Hindenburg  line  across  the  field  of  civil 
progress  can  stand  against  such  fellows. 
They  are  destined  for  to-morrow's  leader- 
ship. The  wondrously  multiplied  interests 
of  trade,  industry,  education,  the  profes- 
sions, statesmanship,  await  them.  The 
same  sort  of  splendid  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  should  find  expression  in  action 
v^  herever  the  Indian  soldier  returns  to  his 
people.  There  are  already  assurances  of 
this.  Encouraging  reports  have  come  from 
superintendencies  showing  the  Indian's  war 
acquisitions,  many  of  them  indicating  that 
he  has  discovered  his  educational  needs  and 
the  equipment  he  must  have  to  be  success- 
ful, which  is  a  most  hopeful  sign." 

INDIAN  THRIFT— In  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds  the  Indians  received  definite 
training  in  the  direction  of  "  a  safe  and  ■wise 
use  of  money."  Their  application  for 
bonds  of  the  Fifth,  or  Victory  loan,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  .$4,000,000,  brought  their 
total  subscriptions  to  approximately  $25,- 
000,000,  or  a  per  capita  sum  of  about  $75 
for  the  whole  population.  Altho  the  year 
has  been  one  in  which  the  increased  cost  of 
nearly  every  necessity  of  life  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  normal  savings  of  all  earning 
classes,  reports  on  the  sale  of  War-Savang 
Stamps  indicate  that  the  Indians  have  con- 
tinued the  purchase  of  them  until  their 
total  investments  now  exceed  $1,000,000. 

BOARDING  -  SCHOOLS  —  The  govern- 
ment Indian  boarding-school  provides  for 
those  in  attendance  lodging,  subsistence, 
clothing,  medical  attention,  and  trans- 
portation, as  well  as  academic  and  indus- 
trial instruction.  The  work  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  diu-ing  the  past  half  century,  to- 
ward the  civilization  and  education  of  the 
various  Indian  tribes,  has  borne  rich  fruit. 
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Science  and  Fire  Brick 


Laclede-Christy  anticipated  and 
prepared  for  present  manufacturing 
conditions,  when  they  established, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  thoroughly 
equipped  Ceramic  Laboratory, 
under  the  charge  of  experienced 
Ceramists.  Here  clays  were  analyzed 
and  classified,  and  their  action  when 
fired  studied  and  recorded.  Furnace 
gases  and  slags  were  also  analyzed, 
and  their  action  on  various  kinds  of 
fire  brick  carefully  charted. 

The  result  is  that  today  you  buy  Laclede- 
Christy  Refractories  on  an  absolutely  uni- 
form, standardized,  scientific  basis.  You 
simply  tell  us  the  conditions  at  your  plant. 
We  then  advise  you  as  to  precisely  the  right 
Refractory  Materials  to  meet  those  require- 
ments most  satisfactorily.  And  the  product 
we  recommend  will  invariably  stand  up  the 
longest  under  the  use  to  which  it  is  subject- 
ed— in  other  words,  will  give  you  the 
most  service  for  least  money,  which  after 
all,  is  the  only  real  economy. 


I  Some  of  Our  Products 

i  Fire    Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Refractory 

5         Tile  for  every  requirement. 

s  — Fire  Clays  (Bonding,  Crucible,  Enain- 

I  elling,  Lead  Pencil,  Modelling,  etc. ) 

s  — Suprafrax  (Highly  Basic)  Brick. 

s  — Glass  House  Refractories  and  Clays. 

s  — Sewer    Pipe    and  other  Vitrified  Clay 

s  Products. 

i  — Boiler  and  Stoker  Tile. 

i  — Furnace  Arches. 

s  — Automatic  Stokers. 

;  —High    Temperature   (Vint-nts  for  Re- 

i  pairing  Furnaces. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiii. ■■■■•■■■■■■■■**■■■■■■■■■ iiiit iiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiitiiiiiT 


Distributors  in  a  hundred 
cities  put  at  your  disposal  a 
service  not  to  be  duplicated. 

Branch  Offices: 
Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,    901     Oliver    Bldg. 
New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St. 
Detroit,     835     Book     Building. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1644- 


5  7".  LOUtS 
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MOTOR    TRUCKS 


I 


World    leadership  in  only  seven  years 


ONLY  seven  years  old,  and  one  of  the  inter- 
national leaders  in  truck  building !     This 
year  the  world  paid  over  $9,000,000  for 
Stewart  trucks  and  wanted  more.     In    1920,  in 
a  vast  new  plant,  Stewart  production  will  exceed 
$16,000,000. 

This  astounding  growth  was  inevitable.  For 
Stewart  design  eliminates  hundreds  of  really 
Reedless  parts,  not  only  saving  $200  to  $300  in 
first  cost,  but  producing  a  Wronger  truck, 
simpler  to  operate  and  more  economical  as  to 
gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  repairs. 

Stewarts  are  made 
in  five  sizes  : 

%  ton  chassis,  $1195 

Magneto,  electric  lights 
and  starter 

1  ton  chassis,  $1650 
114  t^on  chassis,  $1975 

2  ton  chassis,  $2575 
3%  ton  chassis,  $3500 


Stewart  owners  are  not  merely  pleased.  They 
are  enthusiastic.  Hundreds  of  firms  that  began 
with  one  truck  are  now  operating  large  fleets 
of  Stewarts.  The  Stewart  reputation  for  money- 
saving  service  has  circled  the  globe.  Thousands 
of  Stewarts  are  paying  daily  profits  in  over 
600  American  cities,  on  hundreds  of  farms  and 
in  27  foreign  lands. 

Stewart  exhibits  at  all  important  motor 
shows  give  a  real  opportunity  to  convince  your- 
self that  the  Stewart  is  America's  greater  truck 
value. 


't- 


These  two  large  plants  arc  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  o/ 

Stewart  quality  trucks  -- 

STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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©specially   in  recent  years, 
that— 


We  are    told 


"There  has  been  a  rapidly  inereasing 
number  of  those  who  speak  and  use  the 
English  language,  who  have  adopted  citi- 
zen's apparel,  are  in  customary  daily  in- 
tercourse with  their  white  neighbors,  and 
are  breaking  away  from  tribal  ties.  An 
admixture  of  blood  has  occurred  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  Indians  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  whites,  and  there  has 
been  in  the  government  schools  too  many 
of  this  class  who  properly  belong  to  State 
public  schools,  altho  their  number  has  of 
late  been  materially  diminished.  Again, 
the  public  school  of  the  State  is  the  place 
for  the  children  of  those  Indians  who  have 
been  released  from  guardianship.  The 
combined  capacity  of  government  schools 
is  not  sufficient  for  aU  and  the  real  Indian 
should  be  given  the  preference  as  to  educa- 
tional opportunity." 

ENROLMENT    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

— For  the  past  three  or  four  years  (he  wis- 
dom of,  encouraging  attendance  of  Indian 
children  in  State  public  schools  by  payment 
of  tuition  for  them  has  been  strongly  em- 
phasized and  Congress  has  made  specific 
appropriations  for  such  purpose.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  accepted  by  the  public  schools 
and  in  the  number  of  contracts  made  for 
the  payment  of  tuition.  There  seems  to 
have  been  "no  prejudice  against  the  In- 
dian as  such  by  the  white  members  of  the 
school  district  in  most  localities,  and  such 
feeling  as  has  existed  against  this  coeduca- 
tion of  the  Indians  with  the  whites  is 
rapidly  disappearing."  In  speaking  of 
the  value  of  the  public  schools  as  instru- 
ments of  Americanism  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aifairs  made  significant  allusion 
to  their  equal  potency  in  the  education  of 
all  races.     He  writes: 

"It  is  my  intention  to  push  actively  the 
policy  of  reserving  the  Indian  schools  for 
children  who  are  not  provided  with  ade- 
quate free -school  facilities  and  to  pay 
tuition  for  those  who  have  access  to  public 
schools,  but  whose  parents  are  wards  of  the 
Government.  Underlying  this  purpose  is 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  great  common- 
school  system  of  our  country  so  wisely 
planned  in  Colonial  times  is  of  vital  value 
to  our  free  institutions  and  should  establish 
the  elementary  principles  of  our  citizenship. 
The  statistics  essential  to  military  con- 
scription startlingly  revealed  the  need  of 
greater  mass  enlightenment  and  the  special 
need  of  a  uniform  language.  More  potent 
than  any  other  constructive  force  in  pur 
civilization  is,  or  should  bo,  the  free  public 
schools  as  a  nursery  of  one  American  speech 
and  of  the  simphir  but  fundamental 
lessons  of  civic  virtue,  social  purity,  and 
moral  integrity.  The  hope  of  our  demo- 
cracy, now  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  world, 
lies  in  the  sucicessful  t(»aching'  of  these 
things  to  all  classes  and  races  of  our  poly- 
glot population  by  a  system  of  instruction 
such  as  the  State  public  schools  make 
possible.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  In- 
dian child  can  have  no  better  fortune  than 
to  enter  these  schools  and  become  a  learniT 
of  the  knowledge  and  an  absorber  of  the 
influences  that  tend  to  make  us  a  imified 
people   in   all   great   purposes  and  ideals." 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURISTS— The  agri- . 
cultiural  advance    of    th(>    Indians   is   evi- 


Dsdler  Sales  biofease 
125%  in  Mew  York  State 

Licenses  issued  in  New  York  state  show  an  increase 
of  over  1  25%  in  trailers  from  I  9 1  7  to  1 9 1 8.    The 

increase  will  be  greater  this  year.  Truck  owners  are  find- 
ing out  what  WARNER  TRAILERS  really  save. 

One  driver  can  do  the  vsrork  of  two  men.  Labor  shortage  necessi- 
tates it.  Drivers  don't  object  to  picking  up  a  WARNER  TRAILER 
load.  There  is  no  excessive  strain  on  the  truck.  WARNER 
TRAILERS  track  perfectly  in  the  path  of  the  truck.  Drawbar  yoke 
is  hinged  to  the  end  of  the  drawbar  and  oscillates  on  the  ball  of 

a  similar  yoke  connected  to 
the  tie-rod.  The  wheels  are 
always  parallel.  There  is  no 
lost  motion.  Trailer  tires  always 
outw^ear  truck  tires. 

Frequently  WARNER  TRAILERS 
cut  hauling  costs  in  half.  See  what 
various  firms  are  doing  in  different 
lines  of  business.  Consider  their 
experience  aSj  a  ^guide_,to  what  you 
can  save. 

WARNER  TRAILERS  srill  further 
increase  motor  truck  efficiency. 

There  is  a  size  and  type  for  every 
hauling  purpose  from  the  T'wo 
Wheel  Warner  used  in  the  oil  amd 
lumber  fields  to  the  Semi-Trailer 
with  Patented  Warner  Ball  and 
Socket  Fifth  Wheel  and  the  reliable 
Heavy  Duty  Four  Wheel  types. 

WARNER  TRAILERS  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  National  Automobile 
Shows — New  York  and  Chicago. 
Distributors,  dealer*  and  those  in- 
terested in  increasing  hauling  effi- 
ciency will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

WARNER  MFG.  CO. 

16  Main  Street,     Beloit,  Wisconsin 


"Our  Warner  Trailers  have  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  six  months  and  have  given  satinfactorif 
service.^*  —  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philoaelphia. 


"  Warner  'froflrrs  hart-  tpren  ».s  auit-ndui  ncrvice 
avd  we  are  vcrif  much  pleased  with  thcrn."~Iron 
County  Hoad  (Jonnniitnion,  Crunfal  Falls,  Mich. 
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(Q^en/^  i:^-i^^M 


Oman 


This    fascinating 
collection  of  six 
dainty  pink-pack- 
aged Toilet  Requisites, 
all  in  a  convenient  rose-tinted  box — 
fragrant,  refined — will  appeal  at  once 
to  you  if  you've  ever  used 


fjioney,' 


ana 


C 


jJllmotid 


In  winter  for  rough,  chapped  skin,  as 
in  summer  for  sunburn,  and  at  all 
times  to  cleanse,  soften  and  freshen 
the  skin,  there's  nothing  better  than 
Hinds  Cream. 

The  above  Hinds  Week-end  Box, 
50c  post  paid  in  U.  S. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  loenclose  the  amoanl required, 
but_do  not  send  foreign  stamps  or  money.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both 
Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c, 
Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Face 
Powder,  sample  2c;    trial  size  I5c^ 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are 

selling  throughout  the  world. 

,  Mailed,  poslpaidin  U.  S.  A., 

^*  .'^  from  Laboratory,  if  not 

"■;:;_-  /.  -",   easily  obtainable. 

■:^^  —!•        A.S.HINDS 

-.^-.«-— .;       ,         N,       241  West  St, 
^^^  Portland 

Maine 
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THE  COLD  WEATHER 
SOFT  DRINK 
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V^<iC>  x\  0. 
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ORDER  FROM   NEAREST  DEALER 

Made  on  the  Banks  of  the  Hudson  by 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS       Estab.  1785       Hudson.  N.  Y. 


denced  at  the  fan-  held  each  year  on  most 
of  t  he  reservations,  of  which  we  read : 

"The  Indians  exhibit  their  farm  pro- 
ducts, live  stock,  etc.,  in  competition  with 
one  another,  suitable  prizes  being  awarded 
on  the  best  exhibits.  Certificates  of  merit, 
over  the  signature  of  the  Commissioner 
and  under  the  official  seal  of  the  Indian 
Office,  are  also  given  in  deserving  cases. 
These  fairs  are  generally  nianaged  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  through  the  medium  of 
oi-ganized  fair  associations  with  Indian 
officers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sii- 
perintendent,  which  gives  them  practical 
experience  in  business  organization  and 
management. 

An  important  feature  of  such  fairs  is 
'■  the  baby  show,"  where  the  Indian  mothers 
bring  their  little  ones  "in  best  bib  and 
tucker,"  cash  prizes  and  certificates  being 
given  the  winners! 

"Indian  exhibits  were  also  shown  at 
county  and  State  fairs,  in  conformity  with 
the  practise  inaugurated  several  years 
ago,  on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly,  with 
continued  good  results,  many  prizes  being 
awarded  the  Indians  in  open  competition 
with  other  exhibitors.  Their  success  along 
this  line  portends  the  final  abolishment  of 
the  strictly  Indian  fairs  on  the  reservations, 
and  universal  participation  by  the  Indians 
in  the  State  and  county  fairs  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  whites." 

INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT— P>om  his  war- 
experience  the  Indian  has  gained  a  wider 
vision  of  life,  which  has  quickened  liis 
thought,  opened  his  eyes  to  opportunity, 
and  stimulated  him  to  action,  and  many 
Indian  soldiers  have  thiis  found  work 
thi'ough  the  exercise  of  their  energetic 
initiative.     Thus  we  read: 

"Indian  youths  have  been  working  in 
this  country  on  motors  for  army  trucks, 
tractors,  and  airplanes,  and  in  France  as 
repair  men  on  motor-driven  vehicles,  and 
a  number  from  overseas  have  returned  to 
the  factories  for  electrical  engineering  and 
other  kinds  of  mechanical  activities.  Ap- 
plications for  automobile  -  factory  work 
are  coming  in  steadily,  and  aU  worthy 
Indians  so  disposed  are  given  a  chance  tr 
become  skilled  mechanics  in  this  way. 

' '  In  that  section  of  t  he  .:Vrkansas  VaUey 
between  Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  and  Garden 
City,  Kan.,  Indian  students  from  seven 
schools  in  the  Southwest  worked  in  the 
sugar-beet  fields  and  factories,  over  400 
students  being  thus  engaged  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  until  the  last  of  December. 
In  the  evenings  they  enjoyed  athletic 
activities,  baseball,  and  band  concerts, 
besides  being  supplied  with  magazines  and 
other  reading  matter.  Progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  outbreak  of  Spanish  influenza 
in  the  camps,  three-fourths  of  the  boys 
being  in  the  hospital  at  different  times 
with  this  malady. 

"Many  Indians  found  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton-fields  of  Arizona,  par- 
ticularly the  Papago,  who  do  the  best  work 
T/ith  Egyptian  cotton. 

"Many  Indian  girls  were  employed  in 
clei-ical  work,  and  as  cooks,  teachers,  and 
housekeepers  in  schools,  and  others  as 
nurses  in  army  hospitals  in  this  eountr\% 
besides  three  in  France  with  the  Red  Cross. 

"The  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  work 
in  which  the  Indians  have  been  engaged, 
and  the  fact  that  many  from  remote  dis- 
tricts who  have  never  before  shown  such 
interest  have  asked  for  employment, 
presage  econoinic  stability  and  progress." 
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Indoors  or  out 


X 


Get  the 
Drop  on 

that  Cough 


fPOOT  at  the  football 
game !  —  dance  at  the 
house  party!  Relieve  hoarse- 
ness, and  the  first  slight 
sign  of  a  cough  or  cold  with 
Dean's  Mentholated  Cough 
Drops.  Get  them  any- 
where. 

Dean   Medicine    Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

■cfiAhfs 

Mentholated 

CoU6HBB0K 


INVENTORS 


Who   desire   to  secure   patent 
should  write  for  our  guide  book 

"HOW  TO  GET  YOUR   PATENT."     Send  n:odei  or 

sketch  and  description  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington.  P.  C. 

FOR  m  MEIN    ^    OF  BRAINS 


tOARS 


■"MADE  AT   KEY   WEST.^— 
Waxed  Carbon  Paper 

Will  not  smut,  Jry  out  or  wrinkle;  superinr  wearinff  and  manifolding 
qualities;  will  not  suil  the  hands  or  .stationery;  make  clean,  legible 
ccjiif^^.  Sold  direct  at  factory  prices;  all  colors  in  light  nieiiium  and 
standard  weiphts.  Send  $1  for  sample  box  ot  50  sheet",  legral  size. 
State  color  and  weight  desired.     Money  back  if  not  pleased.       Address 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS.  Galveston.  Texas 

Write    for    Tree  Guide   Pook   and 
EVIDENCE  OF   CONCEPTION 

BLANK.    Send    mode!    or  sketch  of  invention  for  our  free 

opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Highest   References.     Prompt  Attention.    Reasonable    Terms, 

Victor  J.  Evans  &Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 
piece 


PATENTS. 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

It  Is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
over  f)ld  or  n»>w  woo.t,  ir  >  .  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
ti  >n— r,ai<l  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  cont'nnOTis,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surfa'^e,  practicallv  a  se;imles«  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — 13 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

Th  -  n   St  Floor 

for  Kitchen,    Pan^rv,  Rath  Room,    Taurdry,  Porch.    Garajre. 

Restaurant,  Theater.  I'ot.'l.  F.-ictory.  Office  Puilding,  Rail- 
road Station.  Hosnita)-all  places  vthere  a  beautiful,  sub- 
srantial  and  foot-r asv  floor  is  ('estred. 

Your  choice  of  sevemi  practiral  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREK  on  itoit'^t 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1110  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  lo  rears 


i 
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i  nc  Seal  of  Dependable  Perf  orinance 


Trade  Mark  Registered,  oiiiteu  tjiates  ana  foreign  Couatnes 


ACall  on  Every  AcmeOwner  in  America 

What  a  disinterested  investigation  of  every  Acme 
Truck  in  service  has  revealed.  The  most  thorough 
cross-examination  of  motor  trucks  ever  undertaken. 


Suppose  you  could  personally  visit  the  truck 
owners  of  America  and  ask  them  man-to- 
man questions  about  their  trucks.  You  would 
soon  learn  the  absolute  truth  about  truck 
service  and  performance. 

We  have  done  all  this  for  you.  We  have  had 
an  independent  organization  go  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  motor  trucks  in  service.  These 
investigators  asked  owners  the  very  questions 
you  would  ask.  They  sought  the  same 
information  you  would  have  sought. 

These  Vital  Truck  Facts 
Were  Revealed 

The  Acme  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the 
entire  field  for  absolute  satisfaction  — domi- 
nating in  easy-riding,  easy-driving,  power 
and  operating  economy.  The  average  truck 
buyer  has  confidence  in  the  proved  units  of 
construction.  Acme  truck  owners  are  so 
satisfied  that  they  will  buy  only  Acmes  when 
adding  to  their  truck  fleets.  Acme  owners 
boost  Acme  trucks  to  their  friends.  Thou- 
sands of  prospects   knew   what   Acme   was 


doing  for  their  friends  and  banked  on  the 
Acme  doing  the  same  for  them. 

Low  Repair  Records 

Prominent  in  the  investigation  stands  the  low 
repair  cost  of  Acme  trucks  and  the  assurance 
of  uninterrupted  service  over  long  periods. 
One  2-tonner  Acme  was  operated  every  day 
for  a  year  with  a  repair  cost  of  only  ^1.8S; 
another  Acme  has  run  27,000  miles  in  three 
years  with  no  serious  repairs;  another  Acme 
has  been  in  service  three  years  continuously 
and  never  laid  up  a  day;  the  owner  of  a  3>^- 
ton  Acme  spent  |1  in  repairs  in  2  years  of 
service;  another  had  1  bearing  replaced  in 
14  months  of  service;  another  Acme  truck, 
averaging  25  miles  a  day  for  26  months,  a 
total  of  19,500  miles,  had  the  valves  ground 
and  the  carbon  burned  out  once  in  that  time 
and  no  repairs. 

Send  for  This  Catalog 

Send  for  "Pointers  to  Profits,"  our  catalog. 
The  facts  it  contains  will  save  you  money — 
save  you  from  costly  experiments.  Address 
Department  269. 


Acme  Trucks  Are  Built  in  1,  V/z,  2,  3V^  and  5-ton  Models — 
Bodies  Built  in  Acme  Factories 


ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Cadmac,  Mich. 
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Sectional  View 

Note  conccyc  rollers  rest- 
ing upon  convex  cup  and 
cone  at  20  degree  angle. 


yhurCar 

WniBe   * 
On  71ii5 
List  Soon 


AS  rapidly  as  possible  we  are  supplying  Shafer 
Replacements  so  that  all  drivers  of  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc.,  may  have  a  roller  bear- 
ing with  100%  load  capacity  FROM  ANY  ANGLE, 


One  hundred  per  cent  load  capacity  from 
any  angle  is  only  obtained  in  a  bearing 
where  the  rollers  are  concave  and  set 
upon  convex  cups  and  cones  at  a  20 
degree  angle.  The  side-swipe  of  a  stone, 
the  thump  where  one  wheel  goes  into  a 
hole,  the  wrench  of  a  rut  or  car  track, 
the  grinding  pressure  of  a  short  turn — 
all  force  upon  your  car  strains  for 
which  no  ordinary  roller  bearing  offers 
lasting  resistance. 

Shafer  Roller  Bearings  are  built  for  just 


such  strains.  The  concave  rollers  placed 
at  a  20  degree  angle  against  convex 
outer  race  and  inner  cone  take  all 
shocks  upon  full  length  of  contact 
surfaces,  regardless  from  what  direction 
they  come. 

Shafer  Roller  Bearings  are  also  self- 
aligning.  The  inner  cone  with  its  sphere 
contour  fits  into  a  concave  nest  of 
rollers  perfectly  and  adapts  itself  to  every 
deflection  (see  sectional  drawing).  It 
can  not  be  misaligned. 


Send  for  Folder 

Ask  your  car  dealer,  garage  or  repair  man  for  Shafer 
Replacements.      If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co.  (^i°'"o'i^?;"'„)  4500  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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100  %  Load  CapacHu  From.  Any  Anale 


INVESTMENTS   AND 
FINANCE 


WAR -LOANS  REVEAL  CANADA'S 
FINANCIAL  STRENGTH 

CANADA'S  last  war-loan  was  a  notable 
triumph  in  finance,  says  the  Ottawa 
correspondent  of  The  Annalist.  Three  hun- 
dred million  dollars  was  asked  for,  $673,- 
000,000  was  the  amount  subscribed,  as 
announced  on  the  day  after  the  loan  closed, 
and  final  returns  are  thought  to  have  added 
enough  to  bring  the  total  to  $700,000,000. 
This  loan  is  taxable  and  was  raised  without 
the  help  of  subscriptions  from  Canadian 
banks.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Canada  had  never  raised  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  by  borrowing  it  at  home.  During  the 
war  this  nation  of  eight  million  people  has 
subscribed  to  war-loans  totaling  $2,389,- 
621,550.     The  details  are  given  as  follows: 

FIRST  WAR-LOAN,    1915.      BATE   5   PER  CENT. 

Amount  requested $50,000,000 

Amount  applied  for 103,729,500 

Amount  accepted 79,000,000 

SECOND  WAR-LOAN,  1916.   BATE  5  PER  CENT. 

Amount  requested $100,000,000 

Amount  applied  for 210,444,800 

Amount  accepted 100,000,000 

THIRD    WAR-LOAN,    MARCH,    1917.      RATE    5    PER    CENT. 

Amount  requested $150,000,000 

Amount  applied  for 260.768,000 

Amount  accepted 150,000,000 

FCURTH    (first    VICTORY)    LOAN,    NOVEMBER,    1917.      RATE    5}  2 
PER  CENT. 

Amount  requested $150,000,000 

Amount  applied  for 419,289,000" 

Amount  accepted 398,000,000 

FIFTH     (second     VICTORY)     LOAN,     OCTOBER,     1918.      RATE    5J  2 
PER  CENT. 

Amount  requested $300,000,000 

Amount  applied  for 695,390,250 

Amount  accepted 660,000,000 

SIXTH    (third   victory)    LOAN 

Amount  requested $300,000,090 

Amount  appUed  for  (estimated) 700,000,000 

The  Annalist  correspondent  follows  with 
a  few  explanatory  paragraphs: 

"In  1915,  when  the  first  popular  war-loan 
was  announced,  $50,000,000  was  asked  for, 
the  rate  being  5  per  cent.  Twice  this 
amount  was  subscribed,  but  the  banks  ap- 
plied for  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount.  Their 
subscriptions,  however,  were  not  accepted. 
The  first  attempt  was  hardly  a  triumph, 
but  it  was  encouraging.  The  second  loan 
in  1916  showed  growing  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  asked 
for  $100,000,000.  Over  double  this  amount 
was  subscribed,  the  banks  applying  for  $56- 
000,000,  but  again  none  of  tlieir  money  was 
accepted.  In  the  spring  of  1917  the  third 
loan  was  announced,  $150,000,000  being 
asked  for.  The  applications  totaled  $260,- 
000,000,  bank  applications,  which  were  not 
accepted,  amounting  to  $77,000,000. 

"The  most  important  fact  about  these 
loans  was  that  they  demonstrated  that  Ca- 
nadians had  the  money  and  that  they  could 
be  induced  to  buy  their  own  national  bonds. 
As  yet  there  had  been  no  appeal  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  to  serve  the  nation  by  buying 
war-bonds.  But  as  the  war  continued  the 
expen.se  grew  and  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  people  should  be  asked  to  place  their 
savings  and  surplus  wealth  generally  at  the 
service  of  the  state.  It  was  then  decided 
to  adopt  up-to-date  war-loan  campaign 
methods  in  which  the  spectacular  found  a 
place.  The  First  Victory  Loan,  launeh(>d 
in  the  fall  of  1917,  justified  the  new  form  of 
appeal.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  rate  of  interest  was  increased  to  53-2 
per  cent.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
were  asked  for,  .$419,289,000  were  appli(>d 
for,  and  $398,000,000  accepted.  Th(> 
amount  subscribed  was  gratifying,  but 
possibly  the  best  feature  was  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  subscribers,  which 
jumped  from  40,000  in  the  March  loan  to 
874,000  in  November.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  banks  put  in  no  applications. 
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Remove  the  Film 

From  Your  Teeth — Then  Look  at  Them 

Jll  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Let  Your  Own  Eyes  Tell 

This  is  to  urge  a  free  ten-day  test  of  a  tooth  paste  which 
combats  the  film.  See  the  results  and  then  decide  if  filmless 
teeth  will  pay. 

That  viscous  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue  is  the 
cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  The  tooth  brush  alone  doesn't 
end  it.     The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets  into  crevices  and  stays.  That  is 
w^hy  teeth  brushed  twrice  daily  still  discolor  and  decay. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  w^hich  ferments  and  forms 
acid.     It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  w^ith  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush,  all  these 
troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing. 

Dental  science  has  found  a  w^ay  to  combat  that  film.  The 
w^ay  is  now^  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  does 
w^hat  nothing  else  has  done.  That  is  the  tooth  paste  we  ask 
you  to  try — use  a  ten-day  tube  at  our  cost  and  see  the  results 
for  yourself. 

You  Do  Not  End  the  Film 

Your  present  methods  remove  food  debris,  but  they  do  not  end  the  film. 
So  teeth  discolor  and  tartar  forms.     Wherever  the  film  is,  decay  may  follow. 

The  use  of  Pepsodent  applies  pepsin  to  the  film.  The  film  is  albuminous 
and  pepsin  is  the  digestant  of  albumin.  The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then 
to  constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  long  seemed  impossible.  It  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent 
is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  dental  science  has  now  discovered  a 
harmless  activating  method.  And  that  has  made  the  constant  use  of  active 
pepsin  possible. 

Clinical  tests  under  able  authorities  have  proved  the  results  beyond  question. 
Leading  dentists  all  over  America  now  urge  the  use  of  Pepsodent.  It  is  keeping 
millions  of  teeth  white,  safe  and  clean 

Now  we  ask  you  to  prove  it. 

*^^^    •■■■■■■■■■■■■■■^■B        PAT.  OFF.       I 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


Send  this  Coupon  for  a 
10 -Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
—  how  they  glisten — as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Do  this  and  then  decide  between 
the  old  ways  and  the  new.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 
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THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  762.  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 

Mail  lO-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
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The   Curtain    Window  that 
Made  Smart  Style  Practical 

The  present  immense  popularity  of  the  beveled  plate  glass 
window  for  motor  cars  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  exclusive 
excellences  of  Johnston  construction. 

It  is  the  Johnston  Window  that  is  suspended  independently  of 
the  curtain  so  that  the  fabric  cannot  wrinkle,  sag  nor  pull  out; 
it  is  the  Johnston  that  cannot  rattle,  warp,  leak  nor  break. 

It  is  the  Johnston  Window,  also,  that  is  cushioned  in  its  metal 
and  wooden  mounting  without  putty,  rubber  or  cement;  it  is 
the  Johnston  that  is  guaranteed  for  life. 

Foritsstructuralperfection,foritsflawless  crystalbeauty,it  isthe 
Johnston  Window  that  has  been  chosen  by  65  manufacturers 
of  the  finest  American   automobiles  as  standard  equipment. 

Naturally  Johnston  Windows  cost  a  little  more,  but  their 
superiority  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  more 
than  one   million    three   hundred  thousand  of  them   in   use. 

Conscientious  trim  shops  install  and  guarantee  them  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Make  sure  the  ones  you  buy  have  the  Johnston  trade 
mark  stamped  clearly  in  the  metal  rim. 


Send    for   our   booklet,   "On    the   Inside  Looking   Out." 
tells  the  whole  story. 


It 


WILLIAM     R.     JOHNSTON     MANUFACTURING     CO.,     Chicago,     Illinois 

HARTFORD  WINDSHIELD  CO.,  Pacific  CoastLicenseeand  Distributor,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


You  will  admire  Johnston  Windows  on  most 
of  the  beautiful  cars  at  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  Shows.     See  our  exhibit  also. 
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Look  ioK.  this  trade  loark 
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A  SOUND 

INVESTMENT 

NETTING 

We  have  avail- 
able and  recom- 
mend a  small 
amount  of  7% 
Cumulative  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  a 
nationally -known, 
old-established 
company.  Total 
assets  $318  per 
share.  Net  quick 
assets  alone  $128 
per  share.  Present 
earnings  nearly 
3/^  times  preferred 
dividend  require- 
ments. No  mort- 
gage or  funded  in- 
debtedness. Ex- 
empt from  Normal 
1  n  c  o  m  e  Ta  X. 
Liberal  sinking 
fund  provision  to 
retire  part  of 
issue  each  year. 

Send   for  Circular 

No.  1031R. 


PeaTjody, 
Hougliteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865> 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 

Branch  Offices 

Detroit,  Cleveland^  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis 


"? 
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In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Second  Victory  Loan 
was  launched,  $300,000,000  being  "asked, 
S68o,390  subscribed,  and  $660,000,000  ac- 
cepted. The  number  of  subscribers  reached 
1,104,287. 

"Unquestionably  the  campaign  just  closed 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  all;  for  not 
only  has  last  year's  mark  undoubtedlj' 
been  reached,  but  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  return  on  this  year's  issue  is 
taxable. 

"A  number  of  Americans  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  had  a  part  in 
this  gratifying  success.  It  is  probable  that 
$50,000,000  was  subscribed,  either  by  per- 
sons resident  in  the  United  States,  or  by 
American  concerns  doing  business  in  Can- 
ada. A  large  part  of  the  subscriptions 
made  by  the  latter  consisted  of  balances 
lying  in  this  country.  The  knowledge  that 
Americans  were  thus  manifesting  their  faith 
in  Canada  no  doubt  did  something  to  spur 
Canadians  to  greater  efforts. 

"No  doubt  those  who  have  judged  Can- 
ada's financial  strength  in  the  hght  of  her 
prewar  showing  have  been  greatly  sur- 
prized at  the  ease  with  which  these  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  raised.  .  The 
truth  is  that  the  old-settled  portions  of 
the  Dominion  are  a  great  deal  wealthier 
than  strangers  had  imagined.  The  people 
of  Ontario  , Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces are  very  industrious  and  thrifty,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Ontario,  which  put  up  $354,000,000  in  the 
campaign  just  closed,  no  province  has  sub- 
scribed up  to  anything  like  the  measure  of 
its  possibilities.  Certainly  Quebec  has  not; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

"The  war,  with  its  heavy  demands  for 
many  of  the  things  that  Canada  produces, 
has  made  the  Dominion  very  prosperous; 
but  more  than  that  it  has  imparted  to  Ca- 
nadians a  confidence  in  their  country  far 
exceeding  anything  that  existed  up  to  1914. 
This  confidence  is  shared  by  all  classes  of 
the  community;  for  l)oth  the  employer  and 
the  employee  did  well.  The  banks  are  not 
glutted  with  war-bonds.  Indeed,  the  whole 
$2,100,000,000,  which  has  gone  into  the 
various  war-loans,  has  heen,  and  is,  forth- 
coming without  their  assistance,  save  in 
the  form  of  such  advances  as  they  have 
made  to  such  customers  as  needed  cash  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  bond  payments. 
Surely  no  better  evidence  of  inherent  finan- 
cial strength  could  be  desired  than  this, 
that  a  nation  which  hardly  bought  any  of 
its  own  national  securities  before  1914 
should,  within  less  than  five  years,  have 
taken  them  to  the  extent  of  $260  per  capita." 

NO  BETTER  TIME  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

With  prices  for  all  necessities  sky-high 
and  going  higher,  the  average  man  is  won- 
dering how  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  save 
at  all.  But  an  investor's  magazine,  The 
Odd-Lot  Review  (New  York)  tells  us  that 
such  times  as  these  are  just  the  times  for 
laying  aside  investing  savings.  Indeed, 
it  believes  that  just  now  we  ought  to  save 
perhaps  twice  as  much  as  we  did  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  the  way  The  Review 
reasons : 

"In  view  of  the  decrease  in  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  from  one  hundred  cents 
to  fifty  or  thereabouts,  people  should  I'eally 
save  twice  as  much  as  they  used  to,  in  order 
to  keep  their  savings  up  to  par.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  by  scJme 
curious  kink  in  human  nature  they  are 
saving  half  as  much  as  they  used  to.  In 
reality,  they  are  saving  only  one-quarter  as 
much,  considering  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  dollar. 

"It  is  evident  that  saving  on  such  a 
basis,  while  better  than  nothing,  will  not 
get  the  saver  very  far.  It  should  be  easier 
to  save  now  when  there  is  so  much  money 
afloat.  Later  on  when  deflation  com- 
mences in  earnest,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
save,  altho  the  necessity  for  so  doing  will 
be  greater.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
the  time  to  save  is  now." 


ADVICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  INVESTORS 
IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Punch's  famous  advice  to  those  about  to 
get  married  is  recalled  by  the  answer  given 
by  Theodore  H.  Price  in  his  Commerce  and 
Finance  (New  York)  to  a  reader  asking  how 
to  invest  in  German  and  other  foreign 
money  and  securities,  and  whether  such 
transactions  could  be  recommended  as  safe 
and  sound  for  an  investment.  As  Mr. 
Price  realizes  that  "a  great  many  people 
in  this  country  have  bought  or  are  consid- 
ering the  purchase  of  marks,  francs,  lire,  or 
sterling  as  a  speculation,"  he  displays  his 
warning  against  such  investment  promi- 
nently in  his  paper.  He  first  explains  the 
financial  situation  abroad — 

"First  of  all,  we  may  say  that  as  far  as 
we  know  none  of  the  internal  debts  of  any 
of  the  lately  belligerent  nations  are  speci- 
fically payable  in  gold.  The  internal  bonds 
of  Germany  are  payable  in  marks,  those  of 
France  in  francs,  those  of  Italy  in  lire,  and 
those  of  England  in  pounds  sterling. 
Before  the  war,  when  all  the  nations 
named  were  theoretically  on  a  gold  basis, 
there  may  have  been  a  presumption  that 
their^debts  when  due  would  be  paid  in  gold; 
but  no  such  presumption  is  now  tenable, 
for,  as  we  pointed  out  in  Commerce  and 
Finance,  the  gold  now  held  in  all  Europe 
is  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding 
currency  and  debt.  This  statement  in- 
cludes the  large  metalhc  reserves  of  the 
neutral  Powers  that  are  still  on  a  gold  basis. 

"We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  it 
wiU  be  many  j' ears  before  the  lately  bellig- 
erent nations  can  pay  off  any  portion  of 
their  debts  or  currency  in  gold. 

"The  British  bonds  recently  sold  in  the 
United  States  were  offered  on  terms  which 
included  what  was  practically  a  ten-years' 
option  or  'call'  on  sterling  exchange  at 
$4.30  to  the  pound,  and  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  those  who  are  presumably 
best  informed  with  regard  to  the  financial 
future  of  England  do  not  expect  that  the 
present  discount  on  sterling  wiU  disappear 
in  the  immediate  future. 

"It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  expect  an 
earlier  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  reeentlj-  at  war.  The  trade 
of  England  embraces  the  world,  and  her 
currency  has  been  less  inflated  than  that  of 
France,  Italy,  or  Germany.  Her  recovery 
will,  therefore,  be  quicker,  and  if  we  were 
speculating  in  foreign  money,  which  we  are 
not,  we  would  rather  buy  sterling  than 
marks,  francs,  or  lire,  even  at  the  low 
prices  at  which  the  last  three  sorts  of 
money  are  selling. 

"This  we  say  because  it  does  not  appear 
that  Germany,  France,  or  Italy  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  impose  any  limit  upon  the 
amount  of  paper  currency  issued,  and  it 
seems  rather  futile  to  hope  that  their  obli- 
gations can  advance  in  value  while  the 
printing  process  continues  to  turn  them  out. 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  Bank  of  France 
has  increased  its  note-issue  by  seven  bil- 
lion francs  since  the  armistice,  and  no  one 
knows  how  many  marks  have  been  printed 
in  Germany  or  how  many  lire  have  been 
issued  in  Italy  in  the  same  period. 

"If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  emission  of 
paper  money  in  Continental  Europe  would 
be  stopt  forthwith,  then  we  might  expect  a 
gradual  advance  in  its  value  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  issuing  countries  increased,  and 
they  had  a  surplus  that  could  be  bought 
with  their  own  currency,  but  failing  any 
such  restriction,  those  who  are  investing 
good  American  dollars  in  European  paper 
are,  we  fear,  trying  to  mop  up  the  ocean 
with  a  broom." 


Nothing  Can  Stop  It. — Some  weeks  ago 
it  was  announced  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  had  reached  the  peak.  We  suppose 
it  took  a  balloon  then. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 
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American  Travel  I^kes  Better  Americans 

TRAVEL  throughout    all    parts  of  America  by 
Americans  of  every   part   of  America   makes 
better  Americans. 

Travel  results  in  a  heMer  understanding  of  Americans 
by  Americans  of  all  walks  in  life. 

More  Americans  are  traveling  today  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  America's  future. 

More  Americans  are  traveling  today  on 

«  X     T>       X"'     American     ^^r 

A-B  -A  ASiS,n  Cheques 

than  ever  before  and  that  is  a  sign  of  intelligent  appreci- 
ation of  what  are 

the  BEST  fixtids  for  tourists 

T"\  7HETHER  you  expect  to  travel  in  America 
or  abroad,  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  will  be  the 
best  funds  for  you — safe,  convenient,  comfort- 
promoting.  You  can  obtain  them  in  ^10,  ^20,  ^50 
and  ^100  denominations  at  most  any  important 
bank.  Write  for  full  information  to  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York. 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  and 
other  investment  securities.  This  firm  was 
founded  in  1865  and  we  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  recommend  to  our  clients  conservative 
investments.  As  members  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or 
small  amount. 

^  circular  describing  several  issues 

of  desirable    investment   securities 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

Kid.  d.  e  **,  Pe  afc  o  dy  &  Co. 


a.1.5  DcvoM.sli;lye  St* 
BostOM, 


i.7'W«vU5ts*oet 

Ne\vYo«*lc 
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Investment  Securities 

^^E  offer  for  investment  various 
"  Government,  Munieipal,  Railroad 
and  industrial  bonds  and  notes,  yielding 
from  41^%  to  6^%.  These  seeurities 
have  been  purchased  for  our  own  account 
after  careful  investigation  and  analysis. 
Many  of  these  issues  have  attractive 
tax-exemption  features. 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  describing 
these  securities  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  forward  upon  request. 

You  are  invited  to  consult  with  us  re- 
garding the  securities  best  suited  to 
your  requirements. 

Commission  Orders  Execuled 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 


Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  188H 
Members  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


BOSTON 

PORTLAND 

I'ROVIDENCK 


NKW    YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

December  10. — General  Conada,  former 
Roumanian  Premier,  signs  the  x\ustrian 
and  Bulgarian  treaties  for  Roumania. 
He  also  signs  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  minorities. 

December  11. — The  German  reply  to  the 
Supreme  Council's  note  demanding  the 
signing  of  the  peace  protocol  is  received 
in  Paris. 

December  12. — Premiers  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemeneeau,  Foreign  Minister  Scialoia, 
of  Italy,  and  other  prominent  Allied 
representatives  meet  in  London  to 
discuss,  it  is  believed  in  diplomatic 
quarters,  the  proposed  Allied  loan  to 
Austria  and  the  subject  of  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  to 
guarantee  France  against  unwarranted 
attack. 

December  13. — It  is  reported  from  Paris 
that  as  a  result  of  the  conferences  being 
held  in  London  by  Premiers  Lloyd 
George,  Clemeneeau,  and  others,  the 
American  Government  wiU  be  notified 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  a  compromise 
between  adverse  parties  in  the  American 
Senate,  the  Allies  are  willing  to  accept 
some  of  the  reservations  to  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  proposed  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

December  14. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that 
Germany  in  her  note  replying  to  the 
Allied  demand  that  she  sign  the  protocol 
expresses  a  willingness  to  make  repara- 
tion for  the  sinking  of  the  German 
war-ships  at  Scapa  Flow,  in  order  to 
surmount  "the  final  obstacle  to  the  def- 
inite conclusion  of  peace." 

In  a  statement  issued  at  the  White 
House,  it  is  made  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  make  no  compromise,  and 
does  not  intend  to  withdraw  the 
Treaty  and  resubmit  it,  indicating 
what  reservations  would  be  acceptable 
to  him,  but  intends  to  let  the  responsi- 
bility "rest  on  the  Republican  Senators." 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

December  10. — Representatives  of  Es- 
thonia,  Lettonia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
the  Ukraine,  and  White  Russia,  in 
conference  at  Dorpat,  declare  them- 
selves in  favor  of  a  military  and  political 
convention  to  defend  their  independence, 
says  a  message  from  Kovno. 

The  Bolsheviki  begin  a  new  offensive  on 
the  Narva  front,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Reval,  Esthonia.  All  attacks  are  said 
to  have  been  repulsed  with  hea'S'y 
losses  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
.  Fresh  Japanese  troops  are  being  sent  into 
Siberia,  say  official  dispatches  from 
Vladivostok  received  in  Washington. 
The  recent  reverses  of  Admiral  Kol- 
chak  are  said  to  have  caused  concern  in 
Japan,  and  the  Government  is  de- 
termined to  take  steps  in  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
to  combat  the  Bolshevik  menace. 

December  12. — A  Moscow  official  dispatch 
received  in  London  announces  the  cap- 
ture by  the  Bolsheviki,  of  Kharkov,  in 
southern  Russia,  one  of  the  bases  of 
General  Denikin.  It  is  said  the  Deui- 
kin  forces  have  fallen  back  to  a  de- 
fensive line  along  the  Poltava-Kief 
Railway. 

December  13. — A  deadlock  of  the  Baltic 
conference  at  Dorpat  is  reported  from 
that  city,  due  to  the  BolsheAik  demand 
that  Soviet  forces  provisionally  occupy 
Esthonia  northward  from  Lake  Peipus. 
General  Denikin  captures  2,850  Bol- 
sheviki and  a  number  of  cannon  and 
machine    guns    in    cavalry    raids    near 
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Kamyshin,  according  to  a  report  to 
London. 
The  city  of  Poltava,  about  seventy-five 
miles  southwest  of  Kharkof,  is  captured 
by  the  Bolsheviki,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  at  Copenhagen. 

December  15. — The  Siberian  Army  con- 
tinues to  retreat  before  the  Bolsheviki, 
says  an  official  communication  issued 
from  Irkutsk.  The  Bolsheviki  are  said 
to  have  advanced  about  217  miles  from 
Omsk. 

December  16. — The  capture  by  the  Bol- 
.sheviki  of  Novo  Nikolavesk  on  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  390  miles  east 
of  Omsk,  is  reported  in  Moscow.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  five  thousand  pris- 
oners, many  guns,  and  several  generals 
of  the  Kolchak  army  were  taken  by  the 
Soviet  troops. 
According  to  advices  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  the  Bolsheviki  at 
the  Dorpat  peace  negotiations  demand 
that  Esthonia  sever  relations  with  the 
AUies  and  Finland,  and  turn  over  aU 
transit  and  port  facilities.  These  de- 
mands are  said  to  be  enforced  by 
determined  military  attacks. 

FOREIGN 

December  10. — Deputy  Sannes  in  a  speech 
in  the  Dutch  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refers  to  former  Emperor  WiUiam  of 
Germany  as  "a  danger  to  our  country," 
and  asks  the  Government  seriously  to 
consider  his  extradition. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress,  in  session  in 
London,  adopts  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Government  immediately  to 
consider  the  peace  overtures  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  and  raise 
the  blockade  between  Russia  and  the 
outside  world. 

The  Norwegian  Parliamentary  Nobel 
Committee  decides  not  to  award  the 
Nobel  peace  prizes  for  1918  and  1919. 

Two  Jugo-SIav  army  corps  are  reported 
from  Vienna  to  be  moving  toward 
Dalmatia  and  northern  Albania.  The 
Servian  Government  explains  that  this 
movement  is  a  precautionary  measure 
against  any  Italian  attempt  to  occupy 
these  sections. 

Capt.  Ross  Smith,  Australian  aviator, 
arrives  in  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  by 
airplane  from  England,  thus  winning  a 
prize  of  10,000  pounds  sterling  offered 
for  the  first  aviator  to  make  the  flight. 

Mexico  replies  to  the  American  inquiry 
as  to  the  killing  of  .James  Wallace  by 
placing  the  blame  upon  Wallace  him- 
self, charging  him  with  being  drunk 
and  failing  to  heed  the  command  of  a 
sentry  to  halt. 

December  12. — The  Scandina\'ian  extreme 
Socialists  and  laborites,  in  conference 
at  Stockholm,  pass  a  resolution  in 
support  of  a  world-revolution  and  affirm 
solidarity  with  Soviet  Russia's  fighting 
workmen. 

Manuel  Allende  Salazar  forms  a  new 
Cabinet  in  Madrid  to  take  the  i)lace  of 
Ministry  headed  by  Premier  Toca, 
which  resigned. 

December  13. — Frank  Hugo,  an  American 
citizen,  manager  of  a  rancih  near 
Muzquiz,  Coahuila,  is  being  held  for 
$10,000  ransom  by  tlie  Villistas,  says  a 
report  from  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Great  Britain  decides  to  send  a  mission 
to  Egypt,  headed  by  Lord  Miln(>r,  "to 
study  the  situation  and  confer  with  the 
native  leaders,"  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing in  that  country  the  largest 
measure  of  self-government  of  which 
Egypt  is  believed  capable^  at  this  time. 

Decemb(>r  14. — A  report  from  Fiume  says 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  has  decided  to  hand 
over  the  command  of  tliat  city  to 
regular  trooi)s  under  Genei'al  Caviglia, 
former  Minister  of  War. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deinities  rejects, 


TfflS  GREAT  WIDE  WORLD 
OF  OURS 


PVERYBODY  is  bom 
•*— '  with  a  certain  longing 
to  see  the  world.  How 
many  times  do  you  hear 
people  exclaim,  "Some 
day  I  intend  to  travel!" 
The  pleasure  and  educa- 
tional benefits  derived 
from  seeing  other  scenes 
and  other  people  endure 
throughout  life. 

Travel,  however,  must 
be  orderly  and  systemati- 
cally arranged.  You  always 
see  more  and  learn  more 


with  greater  pleasure 
when  there  is  a  reliable 
plan  to  guide  you. 

Tt  has  been  our  busi- 
ness for  more  than  78 
years  to  point  the  right 
way  to  thousands  of  trav- 
elers. The  competent 
forces  maintained  at  each 
of  our  150  offices,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the 
world,  provide  an  un- 
equalled service  of  cour- 
tesy, efficiency,  knowledge 
and  travel  experience. 


Every  requisite  for  the  Traveler.     Steamship  and  Rail- 
way Tickets.     Travelers'  Cheques  and  foreign  money, 
insurance  and  guide  books.     No  charge  for  estimates. 
Correspondence  invited. 

Our  Tropical  Cruises,  commencing  in  February,  1920,  should  prove 
of  immediate  interest.     Write  for  booklet. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 


The  Measure 
of  Credit 

BUSINESS  development  is 
measured  by  the  confidence 
which  men  have  in  each  other  as 
expressed  by  credit. 

Credit  is  the  measure  of  busi- 
ness character  and  achievement. 

The  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  "^  ork  is  a  product 
of  development  of  credit  in 
America. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 

Ir  New  York 

CapHal.Sun).iis  and  llndivided  Profiis  Over  Fifly  Million  Dollars 
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Consistent  saving  and  investing  in  sound 
securities,  begun  early  in  life,  will  help 
make  your  later  years  your  happiest 
vears.  While  many  men  find  their 
greatest  pleasure  in  work,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  be  independent. 


Make  your  later  years  independent 

^T^HE  wise  investor  does  not  dread  the  passing 
■*-  of  his  productive  years.    He  voyages  into  the 
future  with  tranquil  confidence,  free  from  financial 
worries. 

If  you  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  investing 
regularly  in  interest-bearing  securities,  begin  now 
to  add  substantial  income  from  such  investments 
to  the  income  from  your  work,  your  houses,  or 
your  acres. 

Our  world-wide  facilities  enable  us  to  pick  and 
offer  a  wide  range  of  high-grade  bonds,  notes  and 
preferred  stocks.  We  shall  be  glad  to  advise 
with  you  regarding  your  own  special  investment 
problems. 

Our  illustrated  booklet,  "Men  and  Bonds," 
tells  all  about  our  uncommon  qualifications  to 
serve  you.  A  copy  of  it,  and  our  latest  list  of 
carefully  investigated  offerings,  will  be  sent  you 
on  request  for  D114. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service:    More  than  50  correspondent  offices  con. 
nected  by  over  10,000  miles  of  private  wires 


BONDS 


SHORT  TERM  NOTES 


PREFERRED  STOCKS 


by  a  vote  of  289  to  124,  a  proposal  of 
the  Socialist  members,  providing  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government. 

The  local  committee  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalist  delegation,  which  visited 
Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference 
issues  a  statement  saying  the  "Egj'p- 
tian  nation"  has  decided  to  boycott, 
the  mission  headed  by  Lord  Milner, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Egyptian 
question  is  international  and  not 
domestic,  and  that  the  commission 
wishes  to  conduct  its  discussion  on  the 
basis  of  a  protectorate,  which  the 
Egyptians  do  not  accept. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  among 
the  matters  decided  upon  at  the  recent 
conference  of  premiers  in  London  was 
a  French  loan  of  5.000,000,000  francs, 
which,  if  placed  in  England,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  be  accepted. 

December  15. — According  to  advices  re- 
received  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  Fred  C. 
Hugo,  recently  captured  and  held  for 
ransom  by  Villistas,  has  been  released. 
No  ransom  money  was  paid. 

Premier  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  says  the  subjects 
discust  at  his  conference  with  Premier 
Clemenceau  related  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Turkey  and  Hungary,  the 
Adriatic  question,  and  the  Russian 
situation. 

December  16. — A  new  Polish  Cabinet  is 
formed  to  succeed  that  of  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewski  as  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister.  The  new  Cabinet  is  headed 
bj^  Mr.  Skulski  as  Premier. 

DOMESTIC 

December  10. — The  Republican  National 

Committee,  in  session  at  Washington, 

sele<^ts    Chicago    as    the    meeting-place 

■  of  the  National  Republican  Convention 

on  June  8,  1920. 

The  Republican  National  Committee 
adopts  a  recommendation  to  Republi- 
can legislatures  to  ratify  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

The  general  committee  of  the  United 
Mine-Workers  of  America,  in  session 
at  Indianapolis,  vote  to  end  the  coal 
strike  by  the  acceptance  of  President 
Wilson's  proposal  for  immediate  return 
to  work  at  a  14  per  cent,  wage-increase, 
pending  final  settlement  of  their  con- 
troversy with  operators  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

A  resolution  is  adopted  by  the  House 
under  which  conscientious  objectors 
are  barred  from  obtaining  homesteads 
on  public  lands  to  be  opened  to  settle- 
ment within  the  next  two  years. 

December  11. — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
resigns.  He  is  said  to  disagree  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  coal-strike  settlement 
arranged  by  the  Government  and  the 
Mine-Workers'  Union. 

The  North  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passes  a  Senate  bill  granting 
voters  living  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  their  respective  voting-places  the 
right  to  use  an  absent  voter's  ballot. 

December  12. — The  Senate  passes  the 
McNary  Bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
Sugar  Equalization  Board  for  another 
year  from  January  1.  and  providing  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
Cuban  crop  for  1920  to  relieve  the  sugar 
famine. 

Walter  D.  Hines,  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  who  became  acting  Fuel 
Administrator  following  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  authorizes 
regional  railroad  directors  to  modify, 
where  possible,  the  drastic  restrictions 
on  light,  heat,  and  power  to  save  coal. 
Director-General  Hines  also  authorizes 
the  restoration  of  train-service  which 
had  been  curtailed  to  meet  the  coal 
shortage. 

"The  Committee  of  Forty-eight,"  repre- 
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Things  that  people  like : 
"The  Crisp,  Inviting  Texture  of  Good  Paper" 


Among  the  inanimate  things  Rupert 
Brooke  loved,  he  named  "Firm  sands 
.  .  .  grainy  wood  .  .  .  the  crust 
of  friendly  bread  ..."  And  he 
might  well  have  added  "The  crisp, 
inviting  texture  of  good  paper." 
There  are  few  people  who  do  not 
react  favorably  to  a  fresh, 
bond  paper — the  sight  of 
feel  of  it. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  paper  with  the 
bank-note  feel.  Tough  as  rag  fibres 
and  genuine  loft-seasoning  can  make 


snappy 
it — the 


it,  the  sheet  comes  forth  from 
envelo])e  alert  and  "crackly." 
knife-like  creases  spring  open — 
its  very  quality  implies  it  bears 
a  message  that  is  extra-personal. 
Yet  Systems  Bond  is  not  a  paper 
of     extravagant     cost,    for     the 


Its 
Its 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 
owns  not  only  paper  mills,  but  its 
own  pulp  mills  and  timberlands. 
Systems  Bond  is  available  nation- 
ally. Consult  your  printer  about  it 
— give  him  an  order  for  letterheads 
on  it.  Also,  ask  him  to  obtain  for 
you  a  copy  of  our  free  book  "The 
Modern  Manufacture  of  Writing 
Paper",  of  value  to  every  jjaper 
buyer. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer 
of  a  comprehensive  group  of  pa- 
j)crs — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
xmder  the  same  advantageous 
conditions — and  including  the 
well  known  Pilgrim,  Trans- 
cript, Atlantic  and  Manifest 
Marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,   Maine 


^^Theliag-content  Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Trice 


9> 
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Simplify  Your 
Income  Tax  Returns 

Our  Free  Record  Book  will  greatly 
simplify  your  problem  of  preparing 
Income  Tax  Returns. 

Containing  as  it  does,  a  summary 
and  digest  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
and  the  exemption  features  of  the 
various  Liberty  Loan  issues,  this 
booklet  will  give  you  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  it  affects  you. 

Space  is  provided  for  entering  your 
income  from  various  sources  month 
by  month  as  it  comes  in  and  also 
for  indicating  allowable  deductions. 

Thus,  by  familiarizing  you  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  enabl- 
ing you  to  record  your  income 
systematically,  our  Free  Record 
Book  materially  lessens  the  work  of 
making  out  returns. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  a  client  of  ours, 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  complimentary 
copy  of  the  Record  Book  upon  request. 
Address  Dept.  L-12. 


WiiiianfiR.(bmpton(o. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
"O'ver  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business"" 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louis        Cincinnati         New  Orleans 


Fur  40  yeais  we  have  hfen  paying  Our  customers 
tlie  hi^'hfst  returns  consistent  witli  conservative 
methods.  First  mortt(a:;e  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliicll  we  can  rpronnitend  after  Ihe  most  thorough 
It.-rsoii.ii  iilVfvtr^;.'ili  mi.  P]f;ise  ask  f-'T  Loan  I.ibt  No. 
77-'  ertilii':it»'9  <if  $-.'(  ami  lip  alsri  fur  saving  investors. 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
On  High-Class  City  Property 

Semi-Annual  Interest 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  Central  Texas  wflere 
Eastern  Life  Insurance,  Trust  Companies,  and  Savings 
Banks  are  lendi.ng  millions  every  year. 

Texas' oil,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  her  great  agricultural 
resources,  make  it  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states  in 
America. 

Our  record  of  twenty-two  years,  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  speaks  for  itself. 

We  also  sell  loans  on  the  installment  plan,  allowing 
6%  interest  on  deposits.  Investigate  our  plan.  Loans 
always  On  hand  $100.00  to  $10,000.00. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  list  of  offerings. 

R.  O.  GULP  &  COMPANY 

Mortgage   Loans  and    Investments 
Temple,  Texas 


senting  the  Liberals  of  the  country,,  |in 
conference  at  St.  Louis,  anuounee  that 
a  new  political  party  composed  of 
Liberals  will  probably  be  organized 
before  July  1  at  a  convention  where  it 
is  proposed  to  nominate  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  value  of  the  farm-products  of  the 
United  States  for  the  current  vear  was 
$14,920,740,000  and  exceeded  the  value 
of  last  year's  crops  by  almost  a  billion 
and  a  half,  according  to  final  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Colorado  completes  the  ratification  of  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Amendment  when  the 
House  unanimously  passes  the  Senate 
resolution  providing  for  ratification. 

December  13. — Former  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  is  called  before  the  Senate  Coal 
Committee  as  the  first  witness  in  an 
investigation  of  the  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike.  Dr.  Garfield  said  his  ob- 
jection to  the  commission  which  is  to 
arrange  a  final  settlement  with  the 
miners  was  that  while  it  is  to  have  power 
to  fix  prices  and  wages,  the  public  is 
represented  on  the  commission  by 
only  one  man.  He  considered  this  a 
surrender  of  power  by  the  Government. 

Fuel-conservation  restrictions  are  lifted 
throughout  the  East,  and  normal  light 
and  train  service  is  resumed. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  .Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, formally  announces  his  candi- 
dacy for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President. 

December  14. — A  "reconstruction  confer- 
ence" of  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  meets  in  Wash- 
ington. Efforts  are  being  made  at  this 
conference  to  establish  relations  with 
farmers'  organizations. 

Continuation  of  the  country-wide  steel 
workers'  strike  is  voted  b^'  the  confer- 
ence in  Washington  of  the  twenty-four 
pre.sidents  of  unions  connected  with  the 
steel  industry. 

Franklin  d'Olier,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  several 
State  commanders,  will  confer  with  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance  to  arrange  a  program  to 
reduce  delay.s  in  the  handling  of 
insurance  and  other  claims  of  war- 
veterans. 

December  15. — Constitutionality  of  the 
War-Time  Prohibition  Act  is  sustained 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
a  unanimous  decision.  The  opinion 
held  in  effect,  however,  that  the  war- 
invoked  "dry"  period  still  may  be 
terminated  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion of  demobilization. 

December  16.^Seuator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa, 
introduces  a  resolution  in  the  Senate 
calling  for  an  investigation  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  Ludwig  C.  A.  K. 
Martens,  self-styled  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Russian  Soviet. 
Government. 

James  W.  Gerard,  former  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  announces  his  candidacy  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Presidency. 

The  House  amends  and  passes  the 
McNary  Sugar  Control  Bill.  As 
amended,  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
license  the  sugar  industry  and  to 
requisition  the  supply. 

A  meeting  of  city  officials,  heads  of  civic 
organizations,  and  others,  called  by 
Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden,  is  held  in 
Chicago  to  discuss  plans  for  fighting 
profiteers.  Attorney-General  Palmer  is 
present  and  pledges  the  full  power  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hoarders  and  profiteers. 

Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  formally  an- 
nounces his  candidacy  for  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  nomination  in  1920. 


What  is  Poor's  Investment  Service? 


BEFORE  investing  you  want  the  facts, 
from  a  thoroughly  competent  and  im- 
partial source,  about  the  men,  history  and 
possibilities  surrounding  the  securities  you 
are  about  to  purchase.  Poor's  Investment 
Service  furnishes  and  interprets  these  facts 
for  you.     The  Service  includes: 
Weekly  Investment  Letters — A  study 
of  the  investment  situation  and   definite 
recommendations   on  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  securities. 

Special  Investment  Letters — A  me- 
dium for  furnishing  timely  information  and 
special  recommendations  without  delay. 

Monthly   Investment   Outlook — An 

interpretation  of  the  latest  data  affecting 
corporations  of  public  interest. 

Advisory  Department — A  personal  ser- 
vice on  your  own  investment  problems. 

Send  for  full  information  about  Poor's 
Investment  Service.  Ask  for  booklet  A-j 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  33  Broadway  Chicago 

New   York 

Publishers  of  Poor's  Manual  of  Railir.ads:  M.iody  s  Manual 
of  liidustrials;  Moody  s  Manual  of  Public  Utilities;  Poor's 
Daily  Digest  Service;  Poor's  Classified  Inve.istment  Holdings. 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $3.50 

Makes  addint?  easy.  It's  accurate,  guick,  dup- 
able  ami    ea.sily     operated.      Capacity    8 
columns.     Saves    time,    brain    work    and 
errors.    tiB.OOO  pleased  owners.    *;uaran- 
teed  6  mo.    Price  $3.50  Delivered.  WITH 
ITETAL  BANDS.  $5  Delivered.    Agents  wanted 
J.II.BASSETT  &  (  O.,  |>epl   130.  14.>K  IIoIIt  nuod  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill 


tAIlen  County 

'    Twist 

Made  of  rich,  ripe  old  air- 
cured  Kentucky  Natural  Leaf. 
Unexcelled    for  chew  or  smoke. 

TenlO*Twists*|^ 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it.  Raid, 

<;end  us  his  name,  address 
and  a   dollar  bill  and  we  will  send 
you  ten  10c  twists,  post  paid. 

RYAN -HAMPTON  TOBACCO  CO. 
824  South  Floyd  Louisville,  Ky. 


Please  note  changes  in  our 
requirements  included  in  tab- 
ulation below: 

Cash 

Minimum  orders — i  share:  $ioo  bond. 
Minimum  commission — $1.50  per  lot. 

Partial  Payment  Plan 

Minimum  orders — 5  shares,  $500  bond. 

Minimum  commission- — $1.50  per  lot. 

Minimum  carrAing  charges — such  ad- 
vance over  our  bank  loan  rates  as  will 
yield,  with  the  commissions,  minimum 
of  $2  per  account  per  month. 

Margin 

Minimum  orders — 10  shares,  $1,000 
bond. 

Minimum  commission — Si. 50  per  lot. 

Minimum  carrying  charges — same  as  on 
Partial  Payment  Plan. 

John  Mukr  Ei  To. 

^-^  SPECIAUSTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadwa^^,  N."Y 
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Dodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


Faithful,   daily    service;    low 
running  cost;  infrequent  repairs 


That  is  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  users  of  Dodge 
Brothers  Business  Car,  in 
every   state   in   the    Union 


Dodge  BRnTHERS.DETRDiT 
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To  Prevent 
Infection 

New-Skin  is  a  genuine 
antiseptic. 

It  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of 
infection. 

This  is  demonstrated  by 
scientific  tests. 

Use  New-Skin  prompt- 
ly, as  directed. 

'  'Ne'ver  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 
NF.WSKIN  COMPANY,   NFAV  YORK 


SaV5   AIR   MOISTENER 

Saves  Health,  Furniture.  Pianos, 
Fuel,  Paintings,  Plants,  Etc. 

Also  made  for  Hot  Air  Registers. 
Fill  with  Water,  han?  on  back  of  any 
Radiator   out    of    sight.      The    most 
efficient  Humidifier  made. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 

SAVO   MANUFACTURING.  CO. 

Dept.  L.  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Violin  Lovers 

Please  send  us  your  name  to- 
day so  we  can  mail  you  copy 
of  our  latest  Violin  Catalog. 
Sent  free  to  violinists.  We 
have  been  the  leading  violin 
dealers  in  the  United  States 
for  three  decades,  and  our 
catalog,  whetlier  of  new  or 
old  violins,  is  a  possession 
to  be  prized  by  any  intend- 
ing purchaser.  Also  we  will 
send  particulars  of  ou"-  own 
Cremonatone  Violin  now 
first  offered  on  a"speciai  small 
monthly  payment  plan.  This 
is  the  best  value  in  America 
in  a  moderately  priced  instrument.  A'Iso 
America's  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
Fine  Old  Violins.      Fill  out  and  mail  to  us. 

Name 

Address 


Please  check  whether  interested  in  a  new  or  old 

instrument.    New  Violin Old  Violin 

If  a  violin  teacher,  let  us  include  your  name  in  our 
teachers'  list  now  being  compiled. 

We  take  used  violins  in  exchange.     Write  today. 
Up-to-date  Music  Dealers  sell 
Lyon    &    Healy    Instruments. 

Lyon  &  Healy  "-B'outyard'""'Chicago 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Vefy  Particular. — An  anarchist  is  a  man 
who  doesn't  want  any  Government  that  he 
is  not  personally  conducting. — Washington 
Star. 


Real  Culture.  —  Young  Hopeful  — 
"  What  does  college-bred  mean,  dad?  " 

Dad  (reading  heir's  school  expenses) — • 
"  Merely  a  big  loaf,  Percival. "—Pani^er. 


Mixed  Identity. — "  You  didn't  know  who 
I  was  this  morning  !" 

"  No?  Who  were  you?" — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Healthy. — "  It  is  healthy  to  breathe 
through  your  nose,  isn't  it?  "  remarked  the 
Old  Fogy. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Grouch.  "  You  can't 
talk  when  you  are  breathing  through  yoiu- 
nose." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Nautical     Information. — Tenderfoot — • 
"  Why  do  they  have  knots  on  the  ocean 
instead  of  miles?  " 

First-class  Scout — "  Well,  you  see  they 
couldn't  have  the  ocean  tide  if  there  were 
no  knots." — The  Yale  Record. 


Cure  Declined. — "  Got  a  hacking  cough 
and  a  headache?  Well,  I've  a  little  wood 
you  could  hack,  and  it  might  cure  your 
headache." 

"  Much  obliged,  mum;  but  my  'eadache 
ain't  of  the  splittin'  variety." — London 
Opinion. 


Unassuming. — "  Is  your  wife  one  of  those 
women  who  look  at  their  husbands  and  say, 
'  I  made  a  man  of  him'?"  asked  the 
impertinent  friend. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton.  "  My 
Henrietta  is  very  unassuming.  She  merely 
says  she  has  done  her  best." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Professional   Jealousy. — It   was   one   of 

those  rare  occasions  when  Sir  E.  Marshall 
Hall,  the  lawyer,  lost  a  case,  and  he  wasn't 
feeling  so  very  happy  over  it. 

"  Your  profession  doesn't  make  angels 
out  of  men,  does  it?  "  said  a  medical  friend, 
teasingly. 

"  No,"  retorted  Sir  Edward,  "  that's  one 
thing  we  leave  to  you  doctors  !  " — London 
Blighty. 


All  the  Fixings.^ — "  Has  this  car  got  a 
speedometer?"  asked  an  old  gentleman  to 
the  auctioneer,  at  one  of  the  Disposal 
Board  sales. 

The  auctioneer  was  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  replied: 

"  At  thirty  miles  an  hour  it  exhibits  a 
white  flag,  at  forty  miles  a  red  flag,  and  at 
fifty  miles  a  gramophone  begins  to  play, 
'  I'm  going  1o  be  an  angel,  and  with  the 
angels  dwell.'  " — London  Tit-Bits. 


Foiled  At  Last. — "  Algy  fell  in  love  with 
a  girl  at  the  glove  counter.  He  bought 
gloves  every  day  for  'a  week.  To  dis- 
courage his  attentions,  she  became  a 
manicurist." 

"  Then  he  had  his  nails  manicured  every 
day,  I  suppose?" 

"  Just  so.  However,  I  don't  think  he 
will  follow  her  any  farther." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Then  she  got  employment  with  a 
dentist." — London  Tit-Bits. 


LikeWalkini 

on         O 

Velve-t 
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This  is  "The  Maiar" 


Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes 
give  extra  comfort  at  no 
extra  cost.  These  "easiest 
shoes  on  earth"  need  no 
"breaking  in." 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


0/r^; 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.P.SNrrH  SHOEC0.-J0HN  EBBERXS  SHOE  OB 

Makers  oF  Men's  Shoes  Makers  of  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 


The  famous  cush- 
ion inner  soles  absorb 
all  shocks  and  jars  to 
the  body. 

If  there  is  no  Dr.  A.  / 
Reed  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us. 


One  Socket ; 
TWO  Uses  f 


For  usinff  lieht  and  appliance 
the  


'  OR  •■»  BACV 

At  Your 

ffWes  single  socket  twooatleta.  Dealer's 
BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.    CO.J 

Chlcato 
Mew  rork 
_^  San 


Soothe  Your  Skin 

With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcurti,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


Frintinsr  Cheap 

Cards, ciroulars.  labels.book, paper.  Press$8. 
Larger  Sii  Job  press  $100.  Save  mone.v.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  ea.s.v,  rules  sent. 
Write  tai'torv  for  press  catalog, TYPK, cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-Z3,  Meriden.Conn. 


rllELP  STOP/I 
BOLSHEVISM 

The  Christian  Workers  Magazine  is  read  by 
th,ose  who  believe  that  the  church  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  helping  solve  the  present 
social  and  labor  unrest.  It  is  an  interdenom- 
inational monthly  publication  for  educated 
men  and  women.  It  shows  what  world 
events  mean— and  brings  to  light  the  con- 
stant developments  in  Bible  study.  It  is  of 
interest  to  all,    S1.50ayear. 

FREE  INFORMATION  foday  fors 

months   trial   subscription— and   also 
receive  free  explanation  of  Our  Cor- 
respondence Bible   Study   Courses. 
No  obligation. 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute 

Department    769 
153  Institute  Place  CHICAGO 
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During  the  past  year  there  has 
been  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  PAIGE  cars  and,  despite  our 
best  efforts,  more  than  thirty-two 
thousand  orders  remain  unfilled. 

This  means  thirtytwo  thousand 
disappointed  individuals  who  have 
paid  us  the  compliment  of  selecting 
our  car  in  preference  to  all  others. 
It  is  a  national  indorsement  almost 
without  precedent,  and  we  can 
find  no  words  to  express  our 
mingled  appreciation  and  regret. 

Such  universal  demand  for  a 
manufactured  product  is  of  course 
a  healthy  token.  It  affirms  that 
the  PAIGE  has  been  accepted 
actually  and  hterally  as  a  pre- 
ferred investment  among  motor 
cars.  It  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  PAIGE  trade-mark  is 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  confidence 
and  respect. 


The  least  that  we  can  do,  there- 
fore, is  to  publicly  thank  this  small 
army  of  people  for  the  splendid 
compliment  that  they  have  paid  us. 
We  regard  their  good  will  and 
interest  as  a  priceless  asset  and 
sincerely  trust  that  they  may  be 
numbered  among  our  owners  in 
the  coming  year. 

For  many  months  now  We  have 
been  engaged  w^ith  a  great  program 
of  expansion  and  January  ist  will 
find  us  prepared  to  manufacture 
and  market  a  doubled  production 
of  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

What  has  been  accomplished 
along  the  lines  of  engineering 
development  will  be  told  in  an 
early  issue  of  this  publication. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that 
announcement  to  every  man  who 
owns  or  who  contemplates  own- 
ing a  motor  car. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


tAanujaOMrers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars 
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ONEIDA 

(   PRONOUNCED    O-NY-DA  ) 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Gasoline-Electric 
,;   .„,  ,,  .    V    **Uncommon  Carriers** 


ifi," 


.£~^ 


Motor  Truck 
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^,»^  Oneida  Motor  Trucks 

^  Pay  Profits  to  Their  Owners 


Hundreds  of  business  executives  are  daily  proving 
to  their  satisfaction  that  Oneida  Motor  Trucks  do  earn  them  a 
continuous  profit. 


Oneida  Gasoline 
Motor  Truck  Features 

Delivers  morepower 

at  the  flywheel  in  proportion 
to  the  energy  developed  in  the 
combustion  chamber  than  is 
obtained  in  other  motors. 

Loses  lesspo'wer  be- 

cause  the  carburetor  is  placed 
closer  to  the  cylinders,  facili- 
tating easy  passage  of  gases 
through  the  heated  manifold  to 
the  combustion  chamber,  giv- 
ing more  efficient  combustion. 


'Write  for  details  of  Accessibil- 
ity, Friction  Reduction,  Power 
Endurance,  Control,  Attrac- 
tiveness, etc.  Made  from  /% 
to  5  tons. 


Oneida  Electric 
Motor  Truck  Features 

Unique  gear  reduC" 
tion  which  does  with  two 
gears  what  has  formerly  re- 
quired from  four  to  eight.  See 
illustrations  A  and  B. 

Three  to  four  times 

the  number  of  teeth  are  con- 
stantly in  mesh  than  are 
enmeshed  in  any  other  type  of 
transmission.  A  most  unusual 
application  of  mechanical 
principles.   See  illustration  C. 


Write  for  many  other  features 
of  Economy ,  Dependability  and 
Efficiency.  Made  in  2  -  ton 
capacity 


ONEIDA  invites  inqviries  at  this  time  from  well- 
established  dealers  everywhere.  Certain  desira',lo 
territories  still  unassigned.  Write  for  complete  intor- 
mation  and  the  ONEIDA  sales  policy  which  is  going 
to  mean  prosperity  for  many  wise  dealers  this  year. 


Oneida  Motor  Truck  Company 

1203*  South  Broadway,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
At  the  Automobile  Show 

!^ee  the  compleir  ONEIDA 
line  at  the  New  Vor/r  A  nnual 
National  AntoTtiobih'  Shorv, 
Jan.  3-10,  Section  F,  and  at 
the  Chicago  Annual  Show, 
Jan^  2i-31,  Section  F. 


Both  Fooled. — Wicks — "  Back  to  io-^.^ 
again?     I  thought  you  were  a  farme     ' 

Hicks — "  You  inade  the»same  mis.    \ 
did." — Boston  Transcript. 


Convicting    Speech. — First    Lawy 
"  Did  his  speech  carry  conviction?  " 

Second  Lawyer — "  It  did.     His  ch 
got  five  years." — The  Queenslander  (Bi 
bane,  Australia). 


Another  Labor  Crisis. — A  three  mont. 
labor  truce  would  certainly  mean  a  ha 
winter  for  the  professional  agitator,  drivii 
him,  perhaps,  to  humiliating  contact  witli 
honest  effort. — Indianapolis  News. 


Mental  Relief. — ''  Your  husband  seei 

less  careworn  than  formerly." 

"  Yes;  now  that  the  baseball  season 
over  he  hasn't  anything  but  his  business 
worry  about." — Boston  Transcript. 


How  He  Escapes. — It  is  just  as  well  for 
our  old  friend  Santa  Claus  to  advertise  hi 
self  as  a  myth.     If  he  were  a  real  per 
they  would  have  had  him  up  in  some  ki 
of  an  investigation  before  this. — Washings 
ton  Star. 


Sometimes  Better. — Bobby,  just  hon 
from  his  first  visit  to  the  country,  was  tel 
ing  the  folks  of  its  wonders.  "  And  sa^ 
ma,"  he  said,  "  out  on  the  farm  they  get 
milk  from  cows,  and  it's  just  as  good  as' 
any." — Boston  Transcript. 


.» 


The  Third  Estate. — Schreecham — "  ii' 
was  a  wise  poet  who  remarked  that  in  this 
world    a    man    must    be    either    anvil    or 
hammer." 

Peacham — "  Oh,  I  don't  know !  It 
seems  that  most  of  them  are  mereb 
bellows." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Now  that   Coal  and  Sugar  are  "Let 
Said  the  coalless  scuttle  to  the  sugarleb. 

bowl, 
"  Where's  this  here  Guwament  control V 
Said   the   sugarless   bowl   to   the   coalless 

scuttle, 
"  Why  don't  y'  ask  me  sumpin'  subtle 

— Brooklyn  Eagl        | 

A  Hope  That  Failed. — The  great  oce 
huer  rolled  and  pitched. 

"  Henry,"  faltered  the  young  bride,  "  d' 
you  still  love  me?  " 

"  More  than  ever,  darling,"  was  Henr. 
fervent  answer. 

Then  there  was  an  eloquent  silence. 

"  Henry,"  she  gasped,  turning  her  pai      ^ 
ghastly  face  away.     "  I  thought  that  woulc  ■' 
make  me  feel  better,  but  it  doesn't !  " — 
The  Queenslander  (Brisbane,  Australia) 


No  Surprize. — He  was  the  little  brotl 
Sister's  young  gentleman  was  waiting 
tiently  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Tomi 
opened  fire  with: 

"  Are  j"ou  going  to  propose  to  my  sis 
to-night?  " 

■'  Why,     1^ — er — er — er — what    do    ^ 
mean?  " 

"  Oh,   nothing !     Only  if  you  are,  - 
ain't   a-going   to  surprize  her.     At  dii 
jus'  now  she  bribed  me  an'  my  little  broti 
to  go  to  bed  at  half -past  seven.     She's  h' ' 
four   cupid    pictures    on   the    parlor   v 
moved  the  sofa  over  in  the  dt^rkest  co?i 
got  ma  and  pa  to  go  callin'  next  door,  si 
the  dog  in  the  cellar,  au's  been  practis' 
'  Because  I  Love  You'  on  the  planner  : 
the  afternoon." — The  Queenslander  (Br; 
bane,  Australia). 


1 
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The  railways  of  the  United  States 
are  more  tliau  one  third,  noiiriy 
one  half,  of  all  the  railways  of  the 
world.  They  carry  a  yearly  traffic 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country  that  there  is  really 
no  basis  for  comparison.  Indeed, 
the  traffic  of  any  two  nations  nuiy 
be  combined  and  still  it  does  not 
approach  the  commerce  of  America 
borne  upon  American  railways. 
United  States  Senator  Cummins. 


ASK  any  doughboy  who  was  "over  there"  and  he 
Xj^  will  tell  you  that  American  railroads  are  the 
best  in  the  world. 

He  saw  the  foreign  roads  —  in  England  and 
France,  the  best  in  Europe — and  in  other  Conti- 
nental countries — and  he  knows. 

The  part  railroads  have  played  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  beyond  measure. 

American  railroads  have  achieved  high  standards  of  pul>lic 
service  by  far-sighted  and  courageous  investment  of  capital, 
and  by  the  constant  striving  of  managers  and  men  for  rewards 
for  work  well  done. 

We  have  the  best  railroads  in  the  world — we  must  continue 
to  have  the  best. 

But  they  must  grow. 

To  the  $20,000,000,000  now 
invested  in  our  railroads, 
there  will  have  to  be  added 
in  the  next  few  years,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Nation's 
business,  billions  more  for 
additional  tracks,  stations 
and   terminals,  cars   and   en- 


zeris,  the  directing  genius  of 
the  most  capable  builders 
and  managers,  and  the  skill 
and  loyalty  of  the  best  work- 
men —  in  competition  with 
other  industries  bidding  for 
capital,  managers  and  men 
— the  railroad  industry  must 
gines,    electric    power    houses      hold  out  fair  rewards  to  cap- 


ai 


and  trains,  automatic  sig- 
nals, safety  devices,  the  elim- 
ination of  grade  crossings 
— and  for  reconstruction  and 
engineering  economies  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  tran.s- 
portation. 

To  attract  to  the  railroads 
in  the  future  the  investment 
fimds   of    many   thrifty    citi- 


ital,  to  managers  and   to  the 
men. 

American  railroads  will 
continue  to  set  world  stand- 
ards and  adeciualely  .serve 
the  Nation's  needs  if  they 
continue  to  be  built  and  op- 
erated on  the  American 
principle  of  rewiirds  for  work 
well  done. 


dhb^  adm^tidenwit  Ia  publidlied  byiJie 
(£^A6odatioti  ofSla'diiKOj %xccatived^ 

Those,   desiring   information   conccrninn   the   ruilinri   sitiialion    tnaii   obtain    litera- 
ture by  writimi  to  the  Association,  of  Rnilivau  Executives,  61  liroadway.  New  York 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce-Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years*  This  absolute  reliability  takes  all  of  the 
speculative  element  out  of  truck  buying* 

An  idle  truck  means  an  idle  driver,  repair  bills, 
no  deliveries*  The  money  you  '^save''  buying  a 
cheap  truck  you  quickly  pay  out  for  an  idle 
truck,  often  in  the  first  yean 

N^O^  A  ^  ^fc  are  used  by  the  National 
X  ^  ^o^  -t  VJiL,  J    Cash  Register  Company 

in  Dayton  for  short  haul  work.  Neither  has 
run  over  50,000  miles.  Both  are  still  "young", 
and  deliver  as  satisfactorily  as  ever.  Their 
service  has  been  distinguished  by  their  ever- 
readiness.  Eight  years  is  by  no  means  the 
measure  of  their  capacity. 


lerce 


row 
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Deliver*  more  work  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARRQW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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